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The Hiſtory of the NTERREONUM contains three principal PARTS. 
The firſt, what fell out, during the Democracy of England. The ſecond, - 
what alſed, under the/Protedtorates of Oliver and Richard Crommell: 


The third what ha ppened, from the Deprivation of Richard Cromwell to 
the Reſtoration of CHARLES II. 


PART I. 
The COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND. 


"OR nt: the e diſagreed with thoſe. of the lnttptents durſt I=T2® -2267 
in England, after the death of | pe ie their places. If there ever was an uſurpa- An” 1649. 
Charles I; it is neceſſary to remeni- | tion, it was the government of this maimed 3 
* ſome important matters already | liament, ſolely founded in violence, and intirely ſop- 
in the preceding reign;-and | ported by the army; for, tho* the houſe of com- 
—_—_ of which it will be expedient. mons pretended to reſent the people of England; 
| make here a brief recapitulation. it is, very manifeſt — perſons of the nation were 
Recapituls- Firſt, The parliament now was properly no | pleaſed to ſee the — power lodged 1 in ſack 
tion of ſome more than a houſe of commons, who refuſed to ac- 29 
material Mat- knowledge the ne Ive voice of the lords. This Thirdly; The Independents, of whom this houſe 
; they bad evidently ewed, in erecting a court of chiefly conſiſted, were diſtinguiſhed by two prin- 
juſtice to try the King without the conſent of the | ci = as the one relating to the civil, the. other to 
which was voted unneceſſary. 1 the eccleſiaſtical government. By the firſt, they 
Secondly, There was in this houſe of commons. maintained that a corimon-weakh was not only 
a ſeg qaraber of members, all Independents, Ana · the moſt perfect form of vernment, but even 
baptiſts, or other ſectaries. All the Preſpyterians | abſolutely — for the iſh, after ſo man 
(who far im the houſe, the ſixth of December) were | oppreſſions from their Kings, who had transform 
expelled by the atmy ; and the abſent, whole princi- | the 3 into a real * As to religion, 
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Ixv sa- A0. thoꝰ they ſtiled themſelves Proteſtants, they held, 
An” 1649. that every particular church was independent, 
- ad might be governed 4s the members thoughit fit. 
Their notions were likewiſe extremely ſingular, 
with regard to the vocation of the miniſters of the 
goſpel; as they aſſerted that, without any other 
call, any man- might diſcharge the miniſterial of- 
fice, and exerciſe 
The other ſectaries, who had joined the Indepen- 
dents, . on account of their er full toleration, 
were united with them in the fi of theſe prin- 
ciples; and had declared for a common-wealth, 
But they differed from one another in ſome points of 
religion, which the Independents regarded the leſs, 
being deſirous to increaſe their adherents, and more: 
over believing that toleration was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in matters of religion. 28 
Fourthly, A remnant of Levellers was ſtill in 
the army, adherents to their principle, who wers 
always in readineſs for any. 4 to retrieve their 
credit. It is certain Cromwell, tho' be himſelf 
raiſed this faction, had in ſome degree 2 
but not utterly deſtroyed it. A powerful head might 
ſtill have rendered it as formidable as ever. 
Fifthly, The Preſbyterians were extremely con- 
cerned to ſee the Independents in poſſeſſion of ſove- 
reign power. This diſconcerted all their meaſures : 
their progreſs for eight years proved abortive, and 


the ſtorm, they had raifed againſt the King, fell 


upon themſelves, or at leaſt it appeared they had 
all that time labored for others, without gaining 
any advantage; for the truth is, the Independents 
were equally averſe-to the Preſbyterian as to Epiſco- 
pal juriſdiction. ' As to civil government, it is 
evident the Preſbyterians were not enemies to roy- 
alty in general, If they had attempted to reſtrain 
its power, they were far from believing that 
the thing was evil in itſelf, as eſtabliſhed by the 
laws of the land, but becauſe the two laſt Kings had 


imployed their power to deſtroy Preſbyterianiſm ; | 


ſo that all their proceedings againſt Charles I were 
more pointed at his perſon than his dignity, be- 
cauſe they apprehended him to be their enemy, and 
deſpaired of eſtabliſhing Prefbyterian government 
in the church, while he was in a condition to pre- 
vent it. However, in all bility, many of 
them would have complied with a common-wealth, 
notwithſtanding the covenant, had not that govern- 
ment been lodged in the Independents, who were 
by no means inclined to ſupport Preſbyterianiſm, 
and whoſe principles upon toleration were wholly 
rejected by the Preſbyterians : and therefore an 
union between theſe parties was morally impoſſible. 
Sixthly, The Royaliſts, 
could join with neither of the ſectaries, ſo great was 
the * between their principles. The In- 
dependents were for a common-wealth, which could 
not be agreeable to the Royaliſts. On the other 
hand the Preſbyterians were deſirous of maintaining 
their government in the church, and moſt of the 
Royaliſts could ſcarce believe the P ian 
churches to be true Chriſtian churches, fince 
wanted biſh Thus the Royaliſts, tho* per- 


ſecured by both parties, were far from uniting with 


either: on the contrary they entertained ſome 


hopes, that the diviſions among their enemies would 


ave the way for them to reſtore the monarchy to its 
—. ſtate, Wherefore, they labored to — 


length be obliged to quit their projects, and join 


TORY of ENGL 


the talents given him by God. 


equally enemies to both, 


| grand change in the 
this diviſion, expecting the Preſbyterians would at 


— 


CO — —U 

with the Royaliſts, to free themſclves ſrom thè per- IxTzR- AEG. 

ſecution they ſuffered. . An' 1649, 
Theſe were the intereſts of the parties which di- _ 

vided. the Engliſh nation, ech akicr the death a 

of Charlks I. The remem e of all this is ab- 

ſolutely neceſſary to underſtand the | tranſactions 


during the Inter- regnum. . 
Immediately after the King's death, the houſe of An at to pro- 
commons publiſhed an act to prohibit. the pro- hibit pro- 
A King's eſt claiming the 


claiming of Charles Stuart, the 


— 


ſon, or any other perſon; on pain of high-treaſon. 3 lon, 
I j : 30. 
This was, as it were, the foundation of the common- Ruſhworth, 


wealth, which the Independents intended to erect Vol. VII. 
in England. The fame day, the peers deſired a P. 1431. 
conference with the commons, to ſetle the govern- > "Wy 
ment, and the adminiſtration of juſtice; as the yay f 
judges commiſſions were determined by the death Whitelock. 
of the King. The commons, regardleſs of the The commons 
Mage, vored the houſe of lords Go ufelefs and aboliſh the 
ngerous, and therefore to be aboliſned. They 
| obly left the. peers the power of being choſen ( p 
members of parliament, as well as other ſubjects. Vel 17,” 
This privilege was accepted by a few (1), but p. 201. 
N by moſt of the lords; nay, ſome pub- Whitelock. 
liſhed a proteſtation againſt the power aſſumed by Pri: 399- 
tips. 


houſe of peers. 
March. g. 


the commons, tho? to very little purpoſe. Thus, the 

parliament, at firſt conſiſting of the King, ſix- ſcore oteſt 

peers, and five hundred and thirteen commonets, Phillips. 

was reduced to a houſe of commons compoſed of Heath. 

about eighty members, of whom very few, at the Clarendon, 

begining, had five hundred pounds per annum: and Vol. III. 

yet theſe members, tho? their number was ſo ſmall, F 23 

aſſumed the name of Parliament, and acted as if 

in them had been united the power, which formerly 

refided in the King, lords and commons. This 

might ſeem extremely ſurpriſing, were it not for 

the preceding tranſactions, and the univerſal terror 

inſpired by the army. Hence appears the care and abi- 

lity of Cromwell and his aſſociates, upon the ſelf-de- 

nying ordinance, in fill: army with their crea- 

tures. Doubtleſs, without an army intirely Indepen- 

dent and Republican, fuch exceſſive and extraordinary 

power could not have been procured to ſo inconfider- 

able a number of members of parliament: bur it muſt 

likewiſe be confeſſed, that ſome of theſe new gover- 

nors fad a great genius and uncommon capacity; and 

that, if they erred in their principles, they were ſkilful 

enough to purſue the + 57 was any Their principle The princi- 

was, that the ſovereign authority originally reſided ples of the 

in the people, who commited a part of it to the commons 

Kings, choſen to rule them according to law. That enn, 

the King abuſing his truſt had violated the origi- Heat. 

nal contract between King and people, by which p. 225. 

means, the obligation being diſſolved, the ſovereign 

power returned to the people, as the fountain of 

it: ſo, looking upon themſelves as the peoples re- 

preſentatives, they believed they had a right to 

change the form of government, without regarding 

the original contract annulled by the King, in his 

violation of the lass. 1 
Purſuant to this principle the commons, aſ- They aboliſh 

ſuming the name of parliament, voted, and after- monarchy. 

wards inacted, that che regal office ſhould be abo- Feb. 1 

liſhed as unneceſſary, burdenſorne, and dangerous ; 04,1010, 

and that the ftate Gould be governed by the peo- Whitelock, 

= repreſentatives in a houſe of commons without p. 377. _ 
ing or lords, and under a Republican form. This several altera - 

vernment introduced many tions. 


others, in things inconſiftent with a common - wealtti, Ibid. 


tho* not with monatchy. The oaths of allegiance _ 


(1) The earl of Saliſbury and the lord Edward Howard of Eſrielc figned-the inga 


** 


Aen. „ — SS 


nt, to be true and faithful to the 


common- wealth, as it was eſtabliſhed without a King or houſe of lords,” and fat in parliament by virtue of an election from 


the people. Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 293. 
Likewiſe, April 6: 5.649, a writ being iſſued out 


of Pembroke, with all bis titles, was returned knight of the ſhire for Berks, . prima impreſi.9.14s,” who was admited into 


the houſe with great reſpect. Whitelock, p. 396. 


a new election, upon the death of ſir Francis Pile; the earl 


and 


_ — 
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IxrrR -A. and ſupremacy were to be aboliſhed (1), juſtice was 


Ax' 1649. not any longer to be adminiſtered in the King's 
name (2), a new great - ſeal was to be made, new 
money to be coined; in a word, nothing to re- 

A new great- main which had any marks of royalty. A 22 


ſeal. ſcal was therefore made, havin on one ſide the 
Ludlow, parliament ſiting, with this inſcription,“ The 
1 J. p. 40 great - ſeal of the arliament of the common- 
2 0 


ned « wealth of England; ori the other ſide, the 
Voir, arms of England nad Ireland; with the following 
p. 202, 204. words, „The firſt year of freedom by God's 
Whitelock, e bleſſing reſtored” (3). This ſeal was commited 
p. 367, 55 to a certain number of perſons, ſtiled, Keepers 
375,377 of the libertics of England. And it was or- 
dained that, henceforward, all public orders ſhould 
be diſpatched in the name of theſe keepers, under 
the direction of the parliament (4). Laſtly, the par- 


Council of 1; ment "choſe thirty-nine perſons to form a council 


fate. 


Whitelock, Of ſtate, to adminiſter public affairs under the par- 
381. liament (3). Theſe changes were projected in Fe- 

Dugdale' bruary, but the execution of them all required ſome 

View. months. 

A new High- In the begining of March, the parliament erected 


court of Juſ- a new high-court of juſtice, to try ſome perſons of 


tice. quality in their power, It ſeems, as there was no houſe 
= gon. Of peers, the lords of the kingdom were deprived 
Vol. III. of their pervugm under this new democracy, and 
. 204 that conſequently the impriſoned lords might have 
Whitelock, been tried by a jury, in one of the courts of juſtice. 
p. 377- Doubtleſs, the parliament was apprehenſive that a 
jury, impanneled in the ufual form, would never 

find perions of diſtinction guilty of death, for ſup- 

porting the cauſe of their Royal maſter. The In- 
dependents were not ſo numerous among the + anc 

ple, as to be ſure of a jury of their party. More- 

over, they were not aſſured of the judges, fix of 

whom had refuſed commiſſions from the common- 

wealth. But, in erecting a court of juſtice, the 
parliament could nominate ſuch judges as would 

obey their orders. 4 | 

Some notls Before this new court, of which Bradſhaw was 
h—_ preſident, as he had been of that which condemned 
brought be- the King, were brought duke Hamilton, the ear] 
fore it. of Holland, the lord Goring, lately made earl of 
1 Norwich, the lord Capel and ſir John Owen, all 
Burnets for the ſame crime, viz. for appearing in arms 
Mem. againſt the parliament. When the King, in the be- 
Whitelock, gining of * il wars, would have put to death 
p. 380. priſoners taken at Edge-hill and Colebrook, the 
parliament, judging it unjuſt, declared they would 

puniſh their captives in the ſame manner, if the con- 

.demned perſons were executed. But, upon their 

proving victorious, it was found very conſiſtent with 

Juſtice, to take away the lives of thoſe who had 

tought for the King. This will not appear ſo ſtrange, 

if it be remembered that the King himſelf ſuffered 

death, for making war upon the parliament. 
Duke Ha- The duke of Hamilton alleged, That, being a 


milton's ſubject of Scotland, he had entered England with an 


a priſoner of war. This objection having been fore Ixrtzaraze- 
ſeen; he was told, they did nat L againſt as — 
duke Hamilton of Scotland, but as earl of Cam- 
bridge in England; and, ſeeing he had accepted 

that title, and as ſuch fat in parliament, in ſo + 

doing he became a ſubje& of England; that if the 

title of duke of Hamilton bound him to obey the 

parliament of Scotland, that of earl of Cambridge 

ſhould have ingaged him to refuſe the commiſſion: 

Beſide, it appeared that his accepting the com- 

mand of the Scotiſh army was not merely the effect 

of his obedience, but of his own follicitation, and 

that he had been the chief author of the war. . 

The earl of Holland faid little in his defenſe. Earl of Hol- 
Moreover, the meaſures he had taken, and his land. 
frequent ſhifting ſides, did not much favor his cauſe, Clarendon, 

The lord Goring, earl of Norwich, repreſented, Vol. III. 
That he was educated in the court ſrom his infancy, Baff xo. 
having been a page to King James I: that he had wich. 
never ſerved any maſter but the King, whom he 
had followed, without canvaſing the juſtice or injuſ- 
tice of his cauſe, having had no opportunity to be in- 
formed in ſuch points, which were above his capacity. | 

The lord Capel (ſteady to his principles, and a Lord Capel, 
zealous adherent to his Sovereign's cauſe) made a Ibid. 
more courageous and reſolute defenſe. He, at firtt, 
diſowned the authority of the court, alleging; 

That, if he had been guilty of any crime; he ought 

to be tried in the uſual way, and not before a court 
unſupported by any law. But the condemnation 

of the King himſelf, by ſuch a court, might have 
taught him, that this allegation would do him no 
ſervice. His next plea was, that, as he ſurrendered 
himſelf priſoner at diſcretion, the law of nations 
exempted him from death, if not inflicted within 

ſo many days, which were long ſince expired, He 
urged, that when, after Colcheſter was taken, the 
council of war had condemned Lucas and Liſle to 

be ſhot, general Fairfax promiſed life ro the other 
priſoners, wherefore he claimed the benefit of that 
promiſe, The court, being ſomewhat imbaraſſed, 

lent to the general to know the nature of his pro- 
miſe to the lord Capel. He replied; That, as whitetock; 
general, he had promiſed to exempt the priſoners p. 381. 
from military execution, to which three had been 
condemned, and that his intent extended no farther. 
Upon this anſwer it was decided, that the general's 
promiſe did not amount to an exemption of the 
priſoner from the juſtice of the parliament. . mY 

Sir John Owen only ſaid, his oath of allegiance sir John 
obliged him in conſcience to ſerve the King. Owen. 

otwithſtanding their defenſe, they all received Their con: 
ſentence of death (6). But, having many friends, demnation. 
petitions were preſented to the parliament in their Petitions for 
name for a pardon. Theſe petitions being examined their pardon. 
in the houſe, thoſe of duke Hamilton, the earl of 3 i 
Holland, and lord Capel were rejected. The votes p. 206, 207. 
were equal upon that of the earl of Norwich; but Whitelock, 
as, according to cuſtom, the ſpeaker's vote was P. 386. 
deciſive, he declared in his favor, ſaying, the carl 


had formerly ſhewed him ſome civilities, and there- 
fore he voted for his pardon (7). Sir John Owen's 


ſeal, ** quamdiu bene ſe geſſerint.“ Whitelock, p. 378, 379. 
= At paſſing the ſentence, That they ſhiould i 16 


parliamenti.” 


defenſe army as a declared enemy, by virtue of a commiſſion 
Burnet's from the parliament of Scotland, which he was ob- 
5 - ge. liged to obey, and therefore could only be treated as 
Clarendon, — — . - — 
Vol. III. (1) Inſtead of this a new oath was prepared ſtiled the Ingagement, by which every man ſwore, ** That he would be true 
p. 204. »and faithful to the parliament eſtabliſhed without a King or houſe of peers.* - Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 204. 
State-trials, (2) The name, ſtile, and teft of the writs were to be, Cuſtodes li iz Angliz, authori 
Vol. II. Alſo in inditments, inftead of, .“ contrary to the peace of —the King,” it was to be“ againſt the peace, juſtice; and 
Whiteldck, council of England.” Whitelock, p. 471, 374- . | 

. 380. (3) This ſeal and inſcriptions were the fancy of Henry Martyn. Whitelock, p 

ow. (4 Widdrington and Whitelock were firſt appointed k 


eepers of the new — 1 3 but; the former being at his own de- 
fire excuſed, an act paſſed, appointing Bulſtrode Whitelock, 


Richard Keeble, and John Liſle, commiſſioners of the great- 
(5) There is a liſt of this conncil in Whitelock, p- 381. 


e their heads, fir John Owen, making a low reverence, humbly 


thanked them: and a ſtander-by aſking him, what he meaned? He anſwered aloud, It was a very great honor to a poor 


ve hanged him.” Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 206. 
(7) This inftance, Whitelock obſerves, may 


dom) was given up by the repreſentatives of the people ; w 


40 pn of Wales, to loſe his head with ſuch noble lords; and ſwore a great oath; ** that he was afraid they would 


a caution againſt the affectation of popularity, ſince the earl of Holland (who 
whs generous and courteous to all, and as ready to relieve the PP 
hile 


reſſed, and maintain the peoples rights, as any lord in the kin 
they ſpared the lord Goring, who never profeſled a friendſhip 


for liberty, either civil or ſpiritual, and nv leſs exceeded the earl —_ crimes, than he felt ſhort of him in his popularity. p. 386. 


. Vor. III. 
* 


cxecution 
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IsTzx-x26. execution was ſuſpended, becauſe, as a commoner, 
Ax' 1649. he ſhould have been tried in an inferior court. T his 
preſerved his life. The three former were executed 
on a ſcaffold, erected before Weftminſter-hall. 
Duke Hamilton complained, on the ſcaffold, 


il- . * 
— that he loſt his life for obeying the parliament of Scot- 
tion. land, which if he had not done, he mult have ſuffered 
Burnet's qeath there. But he had no grounds to inſinuate a 
* danger of being put to death in Scotland, for refuſ- 
Clarendon, ing the command of an army raiſed by his intrigues 
Vol. III. and authority. He intimated, that, if he would 


. 209. have diſcovered who invited the Scots army into Eng- 
hitelock. Jand, it would probably have ſaved his life. Before 


Phillips. a :cited to make 

vodale's his proceſs, he had been urgently ſollicited 

-- "wk this Jiſcovery, but to no purpoſe. It is difficult to 

p. 388. conceive the duke's character. All that has been of- 
fered for or againſt him only proves, that he knew 
how to adapt himſelf to the times. And the earl of 
Clarendon evidently inſinuates, that the duke, when 
imployed by the King, ſecretly made friends in the 
contrary party, in caſe affairs ſfould turn to the 
King's diſadvantage. 

Lord Capel is The lord Capel maintained, that he had done no- 

executed: thing contrary to the laws, and W was 

Clarendon, unjuſtly ſentenced to ſuffer death. He ſaid that 

T6098 Charles I was a faint, and inlarged on the great 

* underſtanding, ſingular good- nature, and exem- 
plary piety of the Prince, whom he ſtiled King, de- 
claring, he would never be ſhaken in his religion. 
In all probability, the lord Capel ſpoke ſincerely. 
But the ſequel ſhewed, either that he did not fully 
know Charles II, or that Prince had, at his reſtora- 
tion, principles different from thoſe he imbibed in his 

th. 

Other ex- At or about this time, many others were executed 

ecutions. for the ſame crime in ſeveral parts of England; 

Phillips. among whom were Morrice and Blackbourne, who 

Whielcck. had ſurpriſed the caſtle of Ponteſract for the King, 
Powyer, Powel and Langhorn, who drew into a 
revolt from the parliament the principality of 
Wales, caſt lots for their lives, and the firſt was 
executed. 

The abſent When the army expelled from the houſe above a 


members are hundred members, unacceptable to them, thoſe only, 
excluded the who were then preſent, were expreſly excluded: 
—_ but nothing had been determined, as to many who 
Vol. I. p. Were abſent. Indeed, the latter had never ſince fat 
288. in the houſe, being atraid of the ſame fate. But 
Whitelock. perhaps they might return in great numbers, when 
a4 a favorable juncture offered. To prevent this, the 

houſe reſolved to paſs an act, to exclude for ever all, 

who had not ſat ſince the King's trial, unleſs they 

gave the houſe intire ſatisſaction. At the ſame time, 

they appointed a commitee to examine ſuch as 

ſhould offer themſelves, This commitee did not 

ſcruple to receive thoſe who were Independents, and 

found reaſon to reject their enemies. This was indeed 

an effectual means to prevent diviſions in the houſe, 

becauſe all the members were of one party : bur it 

occaſioned an inconvenience, which required other 

meaſures. The parliament had ſo few members, 

that they ſaw 1t was ridiculous to ſtile themſelves the 
Repreſentative of the Common-wealth. Indeed, the 

vacant feats might be ſupplied by new elections, but 

the houſe was unwilling to run that riſque, their 

party not being yet ſo numerous, as to expect new 

They are ad- members of their own principles. The houſe there- 
mited, on ſign· fore reſolved, in order to inlarge their authority by 
ing an ingage· a greater number of members, to admit all who had 
ment. fat in the preſent parliament, provided they would 


Ludlow, " | 
MLT 098; ſign an inſtrument, called the Ingagement, where- 


| expel out of that iſland the Engliſh parliamentarians Vol. VI. 


| not think proper to conſent to it. 


by „they rejected all conceſſions made by the King IxTzx- Ar. 
in the treaty of Newport; approved of all the Ax; 10649: 
e proceedings againſt him; and ingaged themſelves S 
c to be true and faithful to the common-wealth, as 
t eſtabliſhed without King or houſe of lords.” 
This ingagement excluded all the Royaliſts, and the 
Preſbyterians, who were the ſtricteſt obſervers of 
the covenant. However, a conſiderable number of Many Preſby- 
the latter ſigned, and fat in the houſe, either not berians fign it. 
being ſo ſcrupulous as their brethren, or with a view PO 
of recovering ſome influence in the parliament. But 
thofe, who were moſt incenſed againſt the Indepen- 
dents, were excluded by the commitee. Edmond Ludlow, 
Ludlow, a member of the commitee, ingenuouſly Vol. I. p. 292. 
owns, in his Memoirs, that an expedient was found 
to reject thoſe, from whom it was believed there 
was any danger ( & | 

The Prince of Wales, receiving at the Hague the The Prince of 
melancholy news of the tragical death of his father, Wales aſſumes 
immediately afſumed the title of King, being then wg "= 
eighteen years old. Within two or three days, the Feb 
States-general, the ſtates of Holland, and mi- Clarendon, 
niſters of the Hague (2), paid him their compli- Vol. III. 
ments of condolence. e ordered thoſe of his P- 215. 
father's council, who attended him, to be ſworn of 
his privy- council, adding only one perſon. He had Forms a coun- 
no ſooner formed his council, than he received a cil. 
letter from the Queen, his mother, who, after ex- P. 216. 
preſſing her extreme affliction, adviſed him to come The Queen 
to France, and eſtabliſh no council *till ſhe had a calls him into 
conference with him, but her advice was too late. France. 
Probably, the Queen intended to govern her ſon, 
as ſhe had done his father, tho* the new King's 
power was inſignifcant. His circumſtances were 


deplorable, not having ſufficient to maintain his 


houſhold, or any table but that of the Prince of 
Orange, his brother-in-law, and intirely ſubſiſting 
Aber I _—_ not be of a very 
uration, ates of Holland, perceivi Js trentma 
the parliament would ſhortly ſollicit the — — in Hel. 
moval out of their dominions, could have been ex- land. | 
tremely glad to be freed, by his voluntary retreat, 
| from being obliged to deſire his de e. Some 
of the ſtates deputies were even inclined to prevent 
the deſires of the parliament. The King, hearing of 
this diſpofition, wiſhed to retreat, but he knew not xx. is at a 1of 
whither. He had met with an ill in France, where to go. 
while his father was alive, and ha proſpect 
of better uſage. He was too well acquainted with the 
-regent and cardinal Mazarine, to ex 

would prefer his friendſhip to that of the new com- 
mon- wealth of England: ſo that, tho? he ſhould re- 
tire into France, it could have been bur for a very 
ſhort ſpace. Beſide he did not much deſire to be 
with the Queen, his mother, being ſenſible ſhe 
would hold him in a ſort of ſervitude, which he 
could neither bear nor prevent without a quarrel, | 
Ireland ſeemed to promiſe him an honorable retreat, He refolves 
on account of the poſture of affairs in that kingdom, upon Ireland. 
which it is neceſſary to explain. Ibid. 

In the year 1646, the marquis of Ormond, by The ftate of 
the King's expreſs orders, concluded a with Ireland. 
the Iriſh rebels, hoping to receive ſufficient forces to Kuſbworth, 


and the Scots. But, however advantageous this Puig 
treaty was to the Catholics, the Pope's nuncio did Bates. 

is pretenſe was, R. Coke. 
that it did not afford the Catholics ſufficient advan- 

tages, nor ſecurity. But the truth is, by this peace 

he would have Joſt all his credit, ſince the marquis 


was to be owned by the Iriſh as governor. He 


Whitelock, - 


p- 383. (1) The preſent powers, to ſup 


England, and twelve thouſand in Ireland; and their pay to be 80,000 I. a month. Whitelock, p. 386. 

(2) The body of the clergy, in a Latin oration, delivered by the chief preacher of the Hague, condoled the misfortune in terms 
of as much aſperity and deteſtation of the regicides, as unworthy to be called Chriſtians, as could be expreſſed. Clarendon, Vol. III. 
p- 216, For this reaſon perhaps the States reſtrained their miniſters from inſiſting on ſlate affairs in the pulpit, and particu- 
larly on the proceedings of England, or other kingdoms. Whitelock, p. 392. | 


their authority, ordered, that twenty-eight thouſand horſe and foot ſhould {wh kept up in 


therefore 
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IxTEA- AE. therefore caballed ſo ſucceſsfully among the people, | duke Hamilton's brother, the earl of Lauderdale; InTax-n8c* 
An? 1649. that they not only deſerted the marquis, but like- | and many others, who formed a faction I ſhall call Ax' 10649 
Wide obliged him by their inſults to retire to Dublin, | Hamiltonian, and which was intirely cruſhed. Scot- 


4 
3 


» 


deſtitute of all neceſſaries to defend that capital, 
which they were preparing to beſiege. In this ex- 
tremity, he rather choſe to ſurrender Dublin and 
Drogheda to the parliament, than let them fall into 
the hands of the rebels. He therefore capitulated 
with the parliament, and delivered both theſe places 
to colonel Jones, who took poſſeſſion June the 
ſeventeenth, 1647. After this the marquis retired 
into England, where he was often permited to viſit 
the King, then the army's priſoner, 'till at length 
he was forced to paſs into France. 

After the marquis left Ireland, the nuncio exer- 
ciſed a tyranny, which became intolerable to the 
Iriſh. They therefore acquainted the Queen and 
Prince, then at Paris, that they were inclined to 
ſhake off the nuncio's yoke, and, if the marquis of 
Ormond were ſent to them with a ſupply of arms and 
ammunition, they would place him at the head of 
an army capable of driving all the King's enemies 
out of the iſland; The nuncio, being informed of 
this plot, excommunicated the authors, but, for once, 

he proved the weakeſt. He was abandoned by all 
his adherents, and even conſtrained to beg, as a 
favor, leave to withdraw. 

The marquis of Ormond long waited at Paris for 
the performance of the cardinal's promiſe, to ſupply 
him with money, arms and ammunition. But per- 
ceiving, at laſt, he was only amuſed, he returned 
without any aſſiſtance to Ireland, where he arrived, 
the begining of October, 1648. Three months 
after, he entered into a new treaty with the grand 
council of the Iriſh aſſembled at Kilkenny (1). At 
this time the proceſs was forming in England againſt 
the King. Bur the foreſaid peace was not general. 
Owen Roe O Neale, who commanded in Ulſter, 
rexccted it, pretending it was not ſufficiently advan- 
tageous to the Catholic religion. Much time was 
ſpent to gain him, but to no purpoſe. At laſt the 
marquis of Ormond, to take the ity of 
making progreſs in Ireland, while the parliament 
was erecting their new common- wealth, reſolved, 
without any farther regarding O Neale, to act ſingly, 


land by this revolution continued to be united with 
England, while the Engliſh parliament remained 
1 that is, to the ſixth of December, 
1648. , | 
The revolution in England, upon the army's ex- 
pelling the Preſbyterian members out of the parlia- 
ment, to leave only Independents, altered the in- 
tereſts of Scotland. The Independents mortally de- 
teſted the Scots, becauſe of their attachment to the 
covenant z and theſe again conſidered the Indepen- 
dents as enemies, no leſs formidable than the Roy- 
aliſts. This might have ſunk Argyle's credit, which 
partly ſubſiſted upon his friendſhip with Cromwell 
and Vane, the chiefs of the Independents. But the 
Scots confided in him, becauſe in religion he was an 
> 7 Preſbyterian, tho? in politics he inclined to 
the republican ſcheme. The parliament no ſooner. 
erected a court of juſtice for the King's trial, than 
the Scots were extremely imbaraſſed. To permit the 
Independents to continue maſters of England, after 
the King's death, muſt neceſſarily prove highly diſ- 
advantageous to them. They foreſaw that ſuch a 
parliament would diſregard Scotland, and inevitabl 
ruin the covenant between the two kingdoms, which 
it was of the greateſt importance for the Scots to 
maintain, becauſe the Preſbyterians might poſſibly 
one day regain the ground they had loft. t, on 
the other hand, there was a manifeſt danger in their 
taking up arms for the King. Their late loſs ren- 
dered them ſcarce able to raiſe another army; and, 
if this had been done, they could not have ſaved the 
King's life. They therefore determined to, demon- 
ſtrate to the Engliſh and all Europe, that they utter- 
ly diſapproved the proceedings of the parliament, 


which was all they could do on the preſent occa- 
ſton. 


fenting reaſons to divert them from their deſign of 
trying the King. But this memorial proved in- 
effectual. At Jaſt, the King having been twice 


Upon this reſolution, commiſſioners were ſent to Clarendon, 
on, where they arrived, the beginning of Ja- Vol. UL. 
nuary, 1648, and preſented a memorial, repre- p. 218. 


with an army which was at the council of Kilkenny's 
diſpolal, He therefore put himſelf at the head of 
this army, and, marching towards Dublin, took 
Dundalk, Newry, Trim, Drogheda, and ſome 
other towns and caſtles, which facilitated his in- 


brought before the high-court of juſtice, they 

ve in their proteſtation, in which they reminded 
them, That they had, near three weeks before, proteſtation 
„ repreſented to them, what indeavors had been of the Scots. 
<«« uſed for taking away the King's life, and for p. 220. 


216. 
des. 
Borlaſe, p. 
213, &c. 


tended ſiege of Dublin. On the other hand, Prince 
Rupert, the King's admiral, being purſued by the 
liament's fleet, put inco Kinfale, where he was 
afe, and in a condition to forward the marquis of 
Ormond's deſigns. This ſituation of affairs made the 
King judge, that Ireland was a proper retreat, where, 
at the head of an army, he mi 
Dublin, and then of the whole iſland. After whick 
he hoped, with his Iriſh ſuccors and friends in 
England, to recover his throne. But, upon news 
from Scotland, he ſuf] d his reſolution of goi 
into Ireland. And thus it is neceſſary to deſcribe. 
Since Cromwell's expedition into that kingdom, 
after the duke of Hamilton's defeat, there was an 
intire change in the poſture of affairs. - The marquis 
of Argyle, with all the rigid covenanters who 0 
poſed the war againſt E d, had recovered the 
advantage they had loft.” Thoſe, who had been 
concerned in the duketof Hamilton's ingagement, 
were by the parliament declared incapable of all im- 


that they were conſidered as enemies to God and the 


ght become maſter of 


« the change of the fundamental government of 
« the king 
« podly toleration in matters of religion; and that 
te therein they had expreſſed their thoughts, and 
« fears, of the dangerous conſequences that might 
c follow thereupon and that they had alſo carneſtly 
te preſſed, that there might be no farther proceed- 
« ing againſt his Majeſty's perſon, which would 
« certainly continue the great diſtractions of the 
“ kingdom, and involve them in many evils, 


ng | «* troubles and confuſions; but that by the tree 
* counſels of both houſes of parliament in Eng- 


c land, and with the advice and conſent of the par- 
«* lament of Scotland, ſuch courſe might be taken, 
« jn relation to the King, as might be for the 
* good and happineſs of both kingdoms ; both 
“ having an unqueſtionable and undeniable right 
& in his perſon as King of both; which duly con- 


* ſidered, they had reaſon to hope, that it would 


„ have given a ſtop to all farther proceedings 
ployments, and excommunicated by the kirk: ſo inſt his Majeſty's 


<c perſon. But now under- 


« ſtanding, that after the impriſonment and ex- 


om, and introducing a ſinful and un- p. 370. 


ſtate. Among theſe were William, earl of Lanerick, 


6 — — 


« clufion of diverſe members ot the houfe of com- 


* 


. — 
6 * 


pl!) This treaty is to be found in Bates's Elenchus Motuum, p. 145. and was very advantageous to the Roman Catholics. 
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IxTER 220. e mons, and without; and againft the conſent of 
A' 1649. „ the houſe of peers, by a fingle act of their 


The parlia- 
ment's an- 
ſwer. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. HI. 


P- 221. 


« fore their liberties and 


« own, and theirs alone, power was gen to cer- 
« tain perſons of their own members of the army, 
« and ſome others, to proceed againſt his Majeſty's 
« perſon, in order whereunto he had been brought 

Feng that extraordinary new court; they did 
« therefore in the name of the parliament of Scot- 
« land, for their vindication from falſe aſperſions 
« and calumnies, declare, That tho* they were not 
« ſatisfied with his Majeſty's late conceſſions in the 


« treaty at Newport, in the iſle of Wight, eſpe- 


« cially in the matters of religion, and were re- 
« ſolved not to crave his reſtoration to his govern- 
« ment, before ſatisfaction ſhould be given by him 
« to that kingdom; yet they did all unanimouſly 
« with one voice, not one member _— dil- 
« claim the leaſt knowledge of, or occaſion to the 
« late proceedings of the army here againſt the 
„King; and did ſincerely profeſs, that it would 
« be a great grief to their hearts, and lie heavy 
« upon their ſpirits, if they ſhould ſee the truſting 
« his Majeſty's perſon to the two houſes of the 
« parliament of England, to be made uſe of to 
« his ruin, contrary to the declared intentions of 
« the kingdom ot Scotland, and ſolemn profeſſions 
& of the kingdom of England: and to the end 
that it might be manifeſt to the world, how much 
& they did abominate and deteſt ſo horrid a deſign 
« againſt his Majeſty's perſon, they did, in the 
<« name of the parliament and kingdom of Scot- 
land, declare their diſſent from the ſaid proceed- 
<« ings, and the taking away his Majeſty's life; 
e proteſting, that as they were altogether free from 
<« the ſame, ſo they might be free from all the miſe- 
& ries, evil conſequences, and calamities, that might 
&« follow thereupon to the diſtracted kingdoms.” 
The parliament anſwered this proteſtation, but 
after the King's death, ſaying, They had 
« heretofore told them, what power this nation 
« had in the fundamentals of government: That if 
« Scotland had not the ſame power and liberty, as 
„they went not about to confine them, ſo they 
« would not be limited by them; but leaving them 
« ta act in theirs as they ſhould ſee cauſe, they re- 
« ſolved to maintain their own liberties, as God 
« ſhould inable them. And as they were very far 
from impoſing upon them, ſo they ſhould not wil- 
<« lingly ſuffer impoſitions from them, while God 
« pave them ftrength or lives to oppoſe them.” 
They faid, ** The anſwer they made to their firſt 
„ and ſecond letter was, that after a long and ſe- 
% rious deliberation of their own intrinſical power 
* and truſt (derived to them by the providence of 
« God, through the delegation of the people) 
% and upon the like conſiderations, of what them- 
„ ſelves and the whole nation had ſuffered, from 
« the miſgovernment and tyranny of that King, 
© both in peace and by the wars; and conſidering, 
« how fruitleſs and full of danger and prejudice 
«© the many addreſſes to him for peace had been, 
« and being conſcious how much they had pro- 
„ voked and tempted God, by the negle& of the 
«« impartial execution of juſtice, in relation to the 


4 innocent blood ſpilt, and miſchief done, in the | had 


« late wars, they had proceeded in ſuch a courſe 
« of juſtice againſt that man of blood, as they 
« doubted not the juſt God (who is no reſpecter 
<< of perſons) did approve, and would countenance 
«« with his bleſſings upon the nation; and tho? per- 
«© haps they might meet with many difficulties, be- 
peace were ſetled, yet 
«+ they hoped they ſhould be preſerved from con- 
<«« fuſion, by the good will of him who dwelled in 
the buſh, which burned and was not conſumed z 
and that the courſe they had taken with the late 
King, and meaned to follow towards others, the 


te capital enemies of their peace, was, they ho 


« would think to make uſe, and vindicate their 
„ own liberty and freedom (which lay before 
„ them, if they gave them not away) they would 
«© be ready to give them all neighborly and 
friendly aſſiſtance, in the eſtabliſhing thereof; 
“ and deſired them to take it into their moſt ſe- 
e rious conſideration, before they eſpouſed that 
«© quarrel, which could bring them no other ad- 
e vantage, than the intaHing upon them and their 
s poſteritics a laſting war, with all the miſeries 
* which attended it, and ſlavery under a tyrant 
and his ifſue.” 


tremely offenſive. This was fo refented by the par- 
liament, that they ordered them to be ares cn 
the road, and taken into cuſtody, *rill it ſhould ap- 
pear, whether they were avowed by their princi- 
pals. But, the Scotiſh parliament juſtifying their 
conduct, and complaining that the law of nations 
wa Noor in their perions, they were forthwith 
N | 


muſt either, with the Engliſh, alter their govern- 
ment into a common-wealth, or acknowledge the 
late King's eldeſt ſon for their Sovereign. But each 
of theſe ways had its difficulties. * A republican 
government was directly oppoſite to their ancient 
conſtitution, both covenants, and the ſentiments of 
the people. Moreover, it did not appear that ſuch 
a change would be of any advantage to the nation. 
The ſecond way was alſo very perplexing, on 
account of Scotland's circumſtances for many years 
paſt. Had not James I and Charles I invaded 
their kingdom's privileges, by introducing the re- 
ligion of England, contrary to the peoples inclina- 
tions: had not the] diſputes between Charles I and 
the Scots produced a civil war : had not the treaty 
which pur an end to that war, and reſtored to the 
Scots their ancient religion, been extorted from the 


as to Charles I. armed them to. weaken his power 
in England, and diſable him to revoke his con- 
ceſſions to Scotland: had not the Scots ſworn two 
covenants, the one national and the other common, 
to ſupport Preſbyterianiſm : had theſe particulars, 
I ſay, never happened, the Scots might, nay, 
ought to have owned for Sovereign the next heir 
of the crown, purſuant to the immemorial cuſtom 
of Scotland. But, in recogniſing this new King, the 
maintenance of their laws, privileges, and religion 
was concerned. Herein lay the difficulty: becauſe 
a new King's acceſſion to the crown was no reaſon 
for their parting with things which had coſt them 
a ten years war, They knew Prince Charles, the 
late King's eldeſt ſon, held his father's principles, 
as to religion and civil government; and never 
nor at Preſent entertained any about his perſon, 
who were not avowed enemies to their nation and 
religion. In receiving him therefore for King, with- 
out a previous contract, ran the riſque of be- 
ing re-plunged into their farmer condition under 
Charles I, who, they believed, b artifices, and 
at laſt by open violence, had reſolved to reduce 
the kirk of Scotland to an exact conformity with 
the church of England. If then it was, agreeably 
to the laus and cuſtoms of the kingdom, natural 
to own him for Sovereign, who was next heir to 


the crown, it was equally proper, in their preſent 
' circumſtances, to conſult the preſervation of whas they 


had 


King: had not the invincible diffidence of the Scots, 


At Reh a critical juncture, the Scots had only Difficulties' 
two ways to prevent a dangerous anarchy. They 8 were 
er. 


„IxrzN Ac. 


« that which would be for the good and happineſs An' 1649. 
« of both nations; of which, if that of Scotland 


Soon after, the Scotiſh commiſſioners were re- Anſwer of the 
called. But, juſt after their departure, a reply in Sc*tiſh depu- 
their name was preſented to the parliament, charg- 09% , 
ing the firing members with unfaithfulneſs, viola- Vol. III.“ 
tion of promiſes and oaths, and other things ex- p. 221. 
hitelock, 


384. 389. 
Phillips, 
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IxTex-nec. had with ſo much difficulty recovered. Was it rea- 
Ax' 1649. ſonable for them to throw themſelves at the mercy 
of a young Prince, yet unknown to them, and ren- 
der their peace and happineſs dependent on his ſole 
will, notwithſtanding their ſuſpicions of his having 
no more affection for them than his father? Never- 
theleſs, his affairs being almoſt deſperate, they 
thought the offer of their crown would induce him 
to become a good Scot, and diſmiſs his Engliſh 
counſellors, who were improper for Scotland; in a 
word, would eſteem himſelf extremel 


Proclamation 
of Charles IT 
in Scotland. 


* burghs, and to be printed, that none may pretend IT EAR. 
„ ignorance.” 1 

The proclamation being publiſhed, the council - 
diſpatched fir Joſeph Douglas, to inform the K ing The King 
of it; and the States ſent commiſſioners (2), only 
to acquaint him with what had been done in his fa- Cia 
vor, but without any order or inſtruction to treat Vol. III. 
with him. Before the terms, on which he was to P. 217- 
be inveſted with the royal authority, were propoſed — 
to him, it was requiſite to know, if he would ac- 
happy to re- | cept the crown upon conditions yet unknown; but 


Ax' 1649. 


hears of it by 
an expreſs. 
tendon, 


cover one of his kingdoms, and find bimieft in the | eaſy to be conjectured (3). The commiſſioners 


condition of his anceſtors, before his grandfather's 
acceſſion to England. They reſolved therefore to 
reccgniſe and proclaim him, but with reſtrictions, 
leaving them at liberty to capitulate with him. The 
proclamation was as follows : 


* 
40 


<c 
46 
<c 
460 


8 


<6 
46 
40 


retreat to the Scotiſh 


found the King at the Hague, where at the ſame : 
time arrived, in another ſhip, the earls of Lanerick The earls of 
and Lauderdale, and ſome time after; the earl of Lanerick, 

Montroſe from France. The late King, upon his Lauderdale: 


army, having ordered Mon- ard marguis 


« The eſtates of parliament preſently (1) | troſe to lay down his arms, he paſſed into Ger- N- 


convened in this ſecond ſeſſions of this tri- 


C atrive at th 
many, and ſerved in the Imperial army. He af- Hague. 


ennial parliament, by virtue of an act of terwards went to France, where the Queen and Clarendon; 
the commitee of eſtates, who had power and | Prince of Wales received him quite otherwiſe than Vol. 275 
authority from the laſt parliament, for con- he expected, after his ſignal ſervices in Scotland. Tha 7. 2238 
vening the parliament z conſidering, that for- This coldneſs was occaſioned by his arrival in 


aſmuch as the King's Majeſty, who lately] France, at the very juncture the 


een was in- 


reigned, is, contrary to the diſſent and proteſta- | deavoring to perſuade the King, her huſband, to 
tion of this kingdom, removed by a violent | throw himſelf upon the Preſbyterians, and grant all 
death; and that, by the Lord's bleſſing, there | their demands, believing it to be his only refuge. 


is left unto us a righteous heir and lawful ſucceſſor, 


This was therefore an improper ſeaſon to careis a 


Charles Prince of Scotland and Wales, now | man, who was extremely odious in Scotland. He 


King of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland ; 


had been very ſucceſsful in the King's ſervice, but 


We, the eſtates of the parliament of the kingdom | had fo barbarouſly uſed his advantages, that he 
of Scotland, do therefore moſt unanimouſly and | was degraded by the parliament, and excommuni- 
chearfully, in recognition and acknowlegment | cated by the Kirk ; ſo that in Scotland he was ac- 


of his juſt right, title and ſucceſſion to the 


counted an enemy to the nation, and to Preſby- 


crown of theſe kingdoms, hereby proclaim and | terianiſm. His reſidence in France being very diſ- 


declare to all the world, That the ſaid Lord and | agreeable, he no ſooner heard of the death of 


Prince Charles is, by the providence of God, 


Charles I, than he went to the Hague, to offer his 


and by the lawful right of undoubted ſucceſſion, | ſervice to the new King. He had, in his retinue, 


King of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, | ſome Scotch lords and gentlemen attached to his 


whom all the ſubjects of this kingdom are bound | fortune. 


humbly and faithfully to obey, maintain and | The King very coldly received the news of his News of the 
defend, according to the national covenant, and being proclaimed, on account of the reſtriction in proclamation 


the ſolemn league and covenant betwixt the two | the proclamation, 
kingdoms, with their lives and goods, againſt | ſtrange in it, ſince the Scots only required wha 
all deadly enemies, as their only righteous So- | had been demanded of Charles I purſuant to their 

covenant, and that of the two kingdoms. But it 


vereign Lord and King; 


Oo 


- +: Coldly re- 
However there was nothing eived by the 


LT King. 


« And becauſe his Majeſty is bound by the law | ſeems, the King and his council thought the Scots 
of God, and the fundamental laws of this king- | had no right to inſiſt on ſuch conditions. That is 


dom, to rule in righteouſneſs and equity, to to ſay 1. operly, 


the honor of God, the good of religion, and | his Majei 


_ acknowleging 
y, ought to own the injuſtice of their 


the wealth of his E It is hereby declared, | covenants, and renounce all their pretenſions. They 
ad 


That, before he 


mited to the exerciſe of | apprehended it to be an irreconeilable contradiction, 


his royal power, he ſhall give ſatisfaction to the | I hat the Scots ſhould recogniſe the King's un- 
kingdom, in thoſe things that coneern the ſe- | doubted right, and yet deſire a capitulation with 
curity of religion, the unity betwixt the king- | him. In a werd, they pretended the tranſactions of 


doms, and the good and peace of this kingdom, | the laſt ten or twelve years ought to be wholl 


according to the national covenant, and the ſo- | buried in oblivion, Charles I, Charles II, — | 
lemn league and covenant, for which end we are | their counſellors, were prepoſſeſſed with an opinion 
reſolved, with all poſſible ition, to make | which frequently deceived them, viz. that there was 
our humble and earneſt addreiſes to his Majeſty; | no mean between an abſolute attachment and an in- 


For the teſtification of all which, We, the par- 


tire enmity to the King. The lord Clarendon's Remark on a 


liament of the kingdom of Scotland, publiſh | Hiſtory abounds with examples of this prepoſſeſſion. paſſage in 


this our acknowlegment of his juſt rights, title, But, to confine myſelf to the preſent occaſion, — 
ingdoms, illuſtrious hiſtorian, in repreſenting the Scots as Hiſtory. 


and ſucceſſion to crown of theſe 


this Cla rendon's 


at the market-croſs at Edinburgh, with all uſual | fired with a juſt indignation againtt the Engliſh 


ſolemnities in like caſes, and ordain his royal 


parliament, tor the King's death; infers, that Scot- 


name, portrait, and ſeal, to be uſed in the pub- | land would have accepted the Prince, his fop, tor 
lic writings and Judicatories of this kingdom, | ſucefſor without any condition: and, as this did 
and in the mint-houſe, as was uſually done to | not happen, he imputes it to the intrigues and 


ebe proclaumed at the market · croſſes of the Royal 


ä 


marquis could have wiſhed io prevent the King's 


— ñ — 


4 his royal predeceſſors, and command this act to | credit ot the marquis of Argyle. He tells us, The 
9 BY 


{1) Preſently, in the Scotiſh papers, ſignifies Now or At 


* » — 


* " hd » Or 6" . IT 
- — 
' a 


t. 


(2) The commiſſioners of the kirk likewiſe ſent four minitters. Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 217. | 
(3) The Kirk required, that he ſhould ſign the covenant, ſubmit to their cenſure, renounce the fins of his father's houſe, and 


the iniquity of his mother, Ibid. p. 222, 
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Lara AEN. bring prochimed; but, not daring to oppoſe the 
An” 1649. — 1 zntiment of the kingdom, he was obliged 
give his conſent. According to this author, the 
marquis was the ſole cauſe of the reſtriction in the 
roclamation : which ſuppoſes the proclamation to 
flats been the general ſenſe of the people, and the 
reſtriction the effect of Argyle's intrigues. But if 
this reſtriction agreed with the intereſts and ſenti- 
ments of the governing party, as I have ſhewn, 
why is it ſolely aſcribed to the marquis? Was it 
impoſſible for the Scotiſh nation to recogniſe King 
Charles II, without intirely confiding in him? But 
the Scots only acted with him as they had done 
with his father, as appears from the covenant itfelf, 
wherein they diſcovered an extreme diſtruſt of the 
late King, even when they ingaged to defend his 
perſon and rights. There was therefore nothing new 
or extraordinary in the reſtriction; it was a natural 
conſequence of the troubles begun in 1637. 

The Scots at However this be, Charles thought little regard 
the Hague di- as due to what had been hitherto done for him in 
—— gon. Scotland. He perceived that, in the intended ca- 
v. Pitulation, things would be required which he had 


Vol. III. p. Ot 
p. 222, 224, determined not to | rw as the confirmation of the 
0 


— 


covenant and Preſbyterianiſm. He deſired how- 

ever to juſtify his averſion to Scotland, by the advice 

and „ 8 of the Scotiſh lords now with him 

p. 232, 233. at the Hague. To this end, he would have them 
appear together before his council, and, after being 

conſulted, difſuade him from paſſing into Scotland, 

and the council thereupon form their reſolution. 

The marquis of Montroſe liked this proceeding; but 

the earls of Lauderdale and Lanerick (the latter of 

whom aſſumed the title of duke of Hamilton, on 

hearing at the Hague of the tragical death of his 

brother) would not agree to it. They judged it 

too nice a point, for Scotiſh lords to ap before 

an Engliſh council. This had occaſioned the earl 

of Traquaire's ruin. On the other hand, they were 

| ſo incenſed againſt the marquis of Montroſe, that 
The King a- they would have no concern with him. The King, 
Sainſt going finding they could not be brought together to con- 


4 No ſult on this ſubjeR, declared however againſt going 
udlow. into Scotland, and his mind was ſtill intent upon 


Ireland. Thus, n a bare report, that Scotland 
would not accept him without conditions, he re- 
He commiſ. ſolved to refuſe the crown of that kingdom; nay, 
ſions the mar- he commiſſioned the marquis of Montroſe to raiſe 


2 — 2 forces in Germany, and invade Scotland. So, tho? 
Sean be thankfully received the propoſal made him by 


Clarendon, the Scots, he ordered a war to be levied on them, 
Vol. III. p. as on enemies, becauſe they would not acknowlege 


269. him for their King, without a previous ingagement. 
Warwick. Nothing more clearly demonſtrates the neceſſity of 
the precautions of the Scots, tho' ſome hiſtorians 
are pleaſed to repreſent them as very unjuſt. 
Clarendon, The King could reſide no longer in Holland, 
yr Io where he was told, the States dreaded a rupture 


with the new common-wealth of England, which 
rendered his reſidence there very difagreeable. More- 
over, they had advice that the parliament would ſend 
an agent, to propoſe a ſtrict alliance between the 
two common-wealths z which affair was not to be 
negociated while the King continued at the Hagye. 
This agent, named Doriſlaus, did indeed arrive, 
The Engliſh before the King's departure. But the very evening 
agent mur- he came, as he fat at ſupper in his inn, with ſome 
CRE apt other perſons, fix Scots of the marquis of Mon- 
Clinton” troſe's retinue entered the room, and, dragging him 
Vol. III. from the table, murdered him (1). The aſſaſſins 
p. 228, 229. x ; 405 | 


were neither arreſt:2d, nor immediately purſued ; Ix TEA ATG. 

and, tho? afterwards pains were taken to apprehend Ax“ 1649. 

them, the States diſcovered on that occaſion a great 

regard for the King, which offended the parliament, 

Nevertheleſs, the King perceived, after this action, 

he could not ſtay at the Hague; and the Prince of 

Orange informed him, that he would be deſired to 

depart. He therefore ſent his heav baggage and The King 

ſome of his domeſtics to Ireland, reſolving to follow (prepares tor 

them, after he had made a viſit to his mother in . 

France. But, not being ready, he prevented the preſents a me- 

ungrateful compliment of the States, by preſenting morial to the 

to them in perſon a memorial of the ſituation of his States. 

affairs, and aſked their advice, whether he ſhould ** 

go for Ireland or Scotland. The States, finding * 1 

he was about to 5 judged it inconvenient to 

preſs him, whereby he gained time to be pr red. 
While the King was deliberating art t 42 

on the propoſal from Scotland, the States of that 

nation were ſetling the conditions on which he was 

to be received, not doubting his readineſs to accept Inſurrection 

the offered crown. But he had friends in Scotland, in Scotland. 

who, being better informed of his ſentiments, re- Clarendon, 


ſolved to diſturb the public deliberations by an in- 4 8 


ſurrection, hoping good ſucceſs would — the 
King to be admited without any terms. To this end Ibid. 


Middleton, Monroe, the Gordons and others drew ——— 
t 


under Straughan and Kerr, and diſperſed the mu- 
tineers, before they could aſſemble all their forces. 

Tho? the King had taken a firm reſolution to go gtate of tre: 
to Ireland, it was impoſſible to put it in execution, land. | 
on account of the turn of affairs in that fland. After Clarendon, 
the parliament became maſter of Dublin, it had Vol. III. 
been frequently moved in the houſe, to ſend an able Phillips. 
re-inforcement to Ireland: but the interfering in- 
tereſts of the Preſbyrerians and Independents pre- 
vented their-coming to any reſolution. The former 
would have Sir William Waller ſent to command 
there, and the latter were as ſtrenuous for major- 
general Lambert. Tho divifion between the parlia- 
ment and army, whichhappened ſoon after, brought 
new obſtacles to this affair. At laſt, the revolt of 
Wales, inſurrections in other places, and prepara- 
tions of the Scots to invade England baniſhed all 
thoughts of Ireland. If, at this juncture, the Iriſh 
had been united together, and joined the marquis 
of Ormond, they might have expelled the parlia- 
ment's forces, and taken poſſeſſion of the whole 


kingdom. But their diviſions prevented their im- 


proving ſo fair an opportunity. It was not, as 1 Clarendon, 
obſerved,” *till the end of the year 1648, that they Vol. III. 
entered into a treaty with the marquis of Ormond ; P 247. 
and O Neale's oppoti tion hindered the n from 
taking the field till April, 1649, when the King 
was dead, and the Engliſſi government changed 
into a common- wealth. 555 

The union of the Iriſh with the Royaliſts, marquis Cromwell 
of Ormond's progreſs, and extreme weakneſs of the made gover. 
parliament's party in that iſland, at laſt, brought (iu e, 
the houſe to reſolve on ſending thither a powerful Vol III. 
army, with all expedition. Waller, being a Preſby- p 249. 
terian, was no longer the a proper general to Whitelock. 
ſerve the parliament; and Lambert, hitherto ſup- 
ported by Cromwell, was nom ſupplanted by him. 
Cromwell, believing the government of Ireland to 


be a poſt not unworthy of himſelf, ſo artfully 


Ludlow. 
Whitelock. 


1 


(i) He was doctor of the civil law, born at Delſt in Holland, and educated at Leyden, but aſterwards lived long in London, 
having been admited into Greſham- college, as a profeſſor in one of the chairs indowed for public lectures . in that ſociety ; and 
had been, from the begining of the troubles, judge · advocate in the earl of Eſſex's army. Clarendon ſays, they were Scots, and 
the marquis of Montroſe's dependents, who murdered him. Vol. III. 
Cavaliers, who ſta bbed him in ſeveral places, and cut his throat, one 
King's judges.” Whitelock, p. 40. According to Ludlow they were Englith and Scots. Vol. I. p. 291. 


p. 229. But Whitelock affirms, they were twelve Engliſh 
of them ſaying on the occaſion, ** Thus dies one ot the 


"mana ged = 


| 


_ 
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11 


InTER-REG- managed, 

An 1649. lieutenant of that kingdom, Bur, before his troops 

S&WQ coud be in readineſs, he had a difficulty to conquer, 
which might have produced dangerous effects. 


The Levellers Beſide the Cavaliers and Preſbyterians, the par- 


riſe in arms. Jiament had other enemies, even in the army, who 


Clarendon, only wanted a pretenſe to declare, Theſe were 

oo the Levellers, diſcontented becauſe, after they 

hillips had been imployed as inſtruments to ruin the 

Heath. Preſbyterian parliament, they were diſregarded, 

5 2733 and even ſtiled feditious and rebels. On Cromwell's 
ite 


being appointed commander in Ireland they aſſem- 
xx 402. bled, under the pretenſe of inquiring what troops 

Y 13 were proper to ſerve in that iſland (1), With this 
view they met at Burford to the number of five 
thouſand, pretending Cromwell promiſed, that no 

rt of the army ſhould approach within ten miles. 
But Reynolds, by general Fairfax's order, unex- 
pectedly attacked them with five or ſix thouſand 
men, and intirely defeated them. Nine hundred 
horſe and four hundred foot were ſent priſoners to 
London, and ſome of them put to death. Others, 


by Cromwell's mediation, received a pardon. This 


affair being ſo happily ended, the army was prepared 

which Cromwell defigoed to lead into Ireland. 
8 un- During theſe arations, the marquis of Or- 
Ireland. mond approached Dublin, to beſicge it. Upon 
Clarendon, this, Cromwell forthwith ſent about three thouſand 
Vol. III. men to re- inforce the gariſon. In the interim, be- 
248. lieving he could not arrive in time to fave the 
. eity, he determined to land his _ in Munſter, 
Ludlcy, Where he hoped to find no obſtacle, ſince the lord 
| Inchiquin, preſident of that province, was gone with 
his Engliſh troops to re-inforce the marquis of 
- Ormond's army. But the marquis, appriſed of his 
deſign, immediately diſpatched the lord Inchiquin 
with his forces to hinder his landing, by which he 
conſiderably weakened his army. However he pro- 
ceeded on his march, and the blocade of 
Dublin, about the middle of June. He ſtaid ſome 
time at Finglaſs, two miles from Dublin, in hopes 
of freſh troops, and at laſt, paſſing the river, he 
3 himſelf at; Rathmines, to beſiege it in form. 
While he remained in this camp, the ſuccors ſent by 
. Cromwell arrived in Dublin. A few days after, 
the marquis reſolved to repair an old caſtle, the 
ſituation whereof was. proper to prevent any freſh 
relief from entering the city : But colonel Jones the 
governor, who from a lawyer became an able 
officer, foreſeeing theſe fortifications might greatly 
annoy him, reſolved to put a ſtop to their being 
complrated. With, this views puting the gariſon 
under arms in the night, at break of day he made 
a ſally, marched ditectly to the caſtle, and took it 
ſword in hand. Upon this happy ſucceſs, he ad- 
yanced towards the enemy's camp. He met in 
his way a body of horſe, which ſtopped him ſome 
Is defeated, time. But, diſperſing of this party, he fo terrified 


He bes 
He beſieges 


that he was unanimouſly choſen lord- | 
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brother the duke of, York, and his ſmall court, 


his progreſs with amazing rapidity. U 


** 


The marquis of Ormond, upon the rews of Crom- IsTzr- nec. 
wells arrival, retired fill farther from Dublin, and Ax' 1649. 
left in Drogheda a numerous gariſon (2), under tg 
command of Sir Arthur Aſton, a famous officer, 
who had been governor of Reading, and afterwards 
of Oxford. About this time Londonderry, the 
— city in the north of Ireland, which was 
eſieged by the King's forces, received relief by a 
ſally made by Sir Richard Coot, much in the man- 
ner Dublin was relieved by Jones. 1 
What has been ſaid manifeſtly ſnews the King The King 
could not venture into Ireland, without _ ſuccors — * de- 
to carry thither but his perſon, while Cromwell clan. 8 
was aſſembling his army on the coaſt, and till leſs Clarendon, 
after Ormond's defeat. But as, on the other hand, Vol. III. 
he met with cold treatment in France, where, ſince p. 25, 264. 
his arrival, the court made no offers to ſerve him, __— » 
he reſolved to repair to the iſle of Jerſey, the only 15,27 00P* 
place where he could hope for a favorable recep- Vol. III. 
tion (3), He therefore retreated to that iſle with his * 2. 258. 
PS 
where he remained ſome months (4). 
The commotions cauſed by the King's friends in 
Scotland being appeaſed, the commitee of eſtates 
aſſembled to ſetle the conditions to be demanded 
of the King. It appears the Scots were ignorant 
of the King's ſentiments, ſince they {till deliberated 
on that ſubject, which doubtleſs they would not 
have done, had they been informed of his reſolution. 
In all appearance, as the eſtates had not yet expreſly 
invited him over to receive the crown, he thought 
he was not obliged to acquaint them with his ſenti- 
ments; and, it he had returned an anſwer to the 
envoys of the eſtates and council, it was too general 
to draw any inference from it. However this be, Whats 
the commitee of eſtates, learning the King was in _— 


- : . to him from 
Jerſey, ſent mr. George Windram to acquaint him, Scotland. 


they deſired to treat with him about his eſtabliſii- Phillips. 


ment in Scotland: but the iſle of Jerſey being nei- Clarendon, 
ther ſafe nor commodious, he was requeſted to name vo * 
ſome town in the Low Countries, to receive their 4 : 
commiſſioners. To this end it was required, as a Burnet's Hiſt, 
neceflary preliminary to the negociation, that he p. 51. 
ſhould acknowlege the authority of the preſent 

rliament, and eſpecially of the two laſt ſeſſions. Phillips, 
Wiadram left Edinburgh the twenty fifth of Septem- 
ber, but did not reach the King before the latter end 
of October, by reaſon of contrary winds: ſo that the 
Kiog was fully informed of what had happened in Ire- 
land, where Cromwell, having taken Drogheda by 
aſſault, had put the gariſon to the ſword, and continued 
n this news, Olarengon. 
the King fixed his eyes more intently on Scotland vol. nr. 5 
than before. He was ſenſible he ſhould be welcome p. 264, 276, 
neither to France nor Holland. He was intirely Phillips. 
excluded from Ireland, nor could Jerſey much Bates. 
longer afford him ſubfiſtenceg- Moreover he was 


told, the parliament had given orders for a fleet to 


. 


Aug. 2. | the Iriſh. army, that they fled in diſorder without | reduce that iſland, which was in a defenſeleſs con- 
V. - ſtriking a blow. The marquis of Ormond was ob- dition. Scotland was therefore the only place where 
liged to follow: them, to avoid falling into the | he could ſubſiſt in ſafety. For this reaton he gave he Kine 2b. 
hands of his enemies. After this defeat he was | Windram a gracious reception, and appointed Breda points — 4 
forced to retreat at ſome diſtance, and wait for the for receiving the Scotiſh commiſſioners, promiſing for treating 
| ſuccors he expected. a fl o be there himſelf the fifteenth ot the following with the 
Cromwell Cromwell, hearing of this ſucceſs, while he was March. However it was not without ſome re- — — 
— | imbarking his army, altered his reſolution, and, | luctance that he came to this reſolution. Beſide Phillips. 
Phillips. inſtead of going to Munſter, :;failed: for Dublin, his little affection for the Scots, whom he believed p. nag 
Clarendon, Where he ſafely arrived, about the middle of Auguſt. | to be the principal authors of his father's misfortunes, 3 
Vol. III. | INDO 1194151 07 29 | | III. 
E — — —— — nF. hy a — — | . 266. 
ates. | We | | Me urnet. 
Ladlow (1) Or rather on the parliament's voting, That eleven regiments, chiefly of Levellers, ſhould be choſen by lot for the ſervice 


of Ireland. Heath, p. 233. 


(2) Of three thouſand foot and two or three troops of horſe. Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 251. 
- (3). Where-he had been lately proclaimed King by fir George Carteret the governor. Whitelock, p. 386. 


E 


ia the city, the earl of Pembroke, refyling to ſit above mr. Whitelock, ſenior commiſſioner of the great-ſeal, ſaid, © As much 
honor belongs to that place under a common-wealth, as under a King.“ Whitelock, p. 390, 400, 406. - 


(4) This year, March 10, upon information that the Turkiſh alcoran was printing in England, it was ordered to be ſuppreſſed. 
May 8, the Queen of Bohemia's penſion of twelve thouſand pounds was ſuſpended. | 


June 7, at an entertainment 


ov 


not 


—_—_.__ vt 
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1 ne. ſellor adviſed him to throw himſelf ſeem ſtrange, if it be conſidered that the King and INTER - REO. 
Av 1 849 — l tho it was impoſſible to direct him the Scots reaſoned on different principles, and with Ax' 1049. 
to another retreat. So that it was pure — contrary views: and this it will not be amiſs to 


which cauſed him to reſolve upon liſtening to the | explain. 


propoſals of the Scots. That this was his ſole mo- 
thee cha ſcarce be doubted, if it be conſidered that, 

His letter to on the thirtieth of January, 1649, he wrote to the 

Montroſe to marquis of Montroſe, that the Scots had ſent 

hallen his Pre-. Winlram to him, and their commiſſioners would 

Finſt Scot-. be at Breda, in March, to treat with him. He 

ſand. therefore preſſed him to forward his 8 for 

Phillipe, invading Scotland, before the ſetlement of this 

593" affair, in order it poſſible, and it ſhould pleaſe God 

Burnet, p. $2. to proſper his arms, to prevent the concluſion 

Warwick. thereof (1). | : f g 

| Windram being returned with his Majeſty's an- 

ſwer, the commitee of eftates labored inceſſantly 

to diſpatch the propoſitions to be ſent to the King. 

The draught was laid before the parliament, and, 

after ſome amendments, ordered to be ſhewn to the 

general a ſſembly of the kirk, where it was approved. 
Hence it is manifeſt, theſe propoſitions were ſetled 
with common confent, ſeeing they had the concur- 
rence of both parliament and kirk, tho* ſome have 
been pleaſed to afcribe them ſolely to the marquis 
of Argyle, as if they agreed more with his intereſt 
than that of the kingdom. After this, the parlia- 

ment and general aſſembly nominated commiſſioners 

to carry them to the King. Theſe commiſſioners, 
arriving at Breda at the time appointed, preſented 
to him the terms, on which the Scots would admit 
him to exerciſe the regal authority. They contained 
the four following articles: 

Terms pre- I. That all who have been, and remain excom- 

ſented to the municate by the kirk of Scotland, may be debared 

HCI? the from having any accels to court. 

"Toner. II. That he would be pleaſed to declare, that he 

Phillips, would, by folemn oath under his hand and ſeal, 

p. 595- ratify the national covenant -of Scotland, and the 

Clarendon, ſolemn league and covenant of Scotland, England 

by 3 and Ireland; and that he would proſecute the ends 

"Bag, thereof in his royal ſtation. 

Whitelock. III. That he would confirm and approve all acts 
of parliament, injoining the ſolemn — and co- 
venant, and eſtabliſhing Preſbyterian government, 
the directory of worſhip, confeſſion of faith and 
catechiſm in the kingdom of Scotland, as they 
are now approved by the general aſſembly of the 
kirk, and by the parliament of that kingdom; and 
that he would gie his royal aſſent to the acts of 
parliament 1njoining the fame in the reſt of his da- 
minions, and that he would obſerve the ſame in his 
own practiſe and family, and never oppoſe it, or 
indeavor any change thereof. 

IV. That he would conſent that all civil matters 
might be determined by the preſent and ſubſequent 
parliaments of the-kingdom of Scotland, all eccle- 

- fiaftical matters by the inſuing general aſſemblies 
- of the kirk, as was formerly condeſcended and 
- agreed to by his late father. 

Upon hearing theſe articles, the King demanded, 
whether the papers they had put into his hands con- 
tained all their demands? Whether they were im- 
powered to recede from any particular condition, ar 

do treat with him about the aſſiſtance of Scotland, to 

place him on the Engliſh throne? They replied, their 

commiſſion was limited to the offering of theſe pro- 
- Poſitions, and to receive either his conſent or refuſal. 

Remarks on Theſe terms, which the Scots believed to be very 

theſe propott- juft, lawful, and abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety 

tions. of their country, appeared to the King extremely 
hard and unreaſonable. This contrariety will not 


Heath. 


N 


The Scots were perſuaded James VI had op- 
preſſed them in eſtabliſhing Epitcopacy in Scotland, 
which had been aboliſhed by the reformation : that 
this had been done by addreſs, artifice, and force, 
while corrupt parliaments were imployed to inact 
new laws concerning religion, without the kirk's 
advice, in oppolition to her will and expreſs decla- 
rations: that Charles I, by fraud ſup wich 
violence, had aſſumed a power of ordaining what- 
ſoever he pleaſed in matters of religion, by virtue 
of an act ſuppoſed by him to have paſſed by a 
plurality of voices, tho? it was rejected: that by 
this pretended power he had not only reſtored bi- 
ſhops to their revenues and government in the 
church, but alſo granted them a juriſdiction more 
extenſive than ever : that he had authoriſed a high 
commiſſion to ſupport this injuſtice, and intirely 
ſuppreſſed the general aſſemblies. In a word, that 
he had altered the Preſbyterian government, eſta- 
bliſhed by the reformation, into a hierarchy, per- 
fectly like that of the church of England; that he 
had likewiſe attempted to impoſe upon them a 


and to bring the worſhip of the church of Scotland 
to an exact conformity with that of England: that 
the Scots for their own ſecurity, and the preſervation 
of their rights, ſo manifeſtly invaded, had judged 
it expedient to unite in a covenant, deſigned for 
the maintenance of the King's juſt rights, and the 
privileges of the people and kirk : that the King, 
not ſarisfied with his juſt rights, had twice 

war upon his Scotiſh ſubjects, to ſi 
power, and render Scotland dependent on England: 
that this war had been concluded by a treaty, to 
which the King would not have conſented, had he 
not been conſtrained to it by the affairs of England: 
that after this treaty he came into Scotland, where 
he granted his ſubjects all their demands, and even 
the things he had before haughtily and obſtinately 
refuſed : that it was therefore to be ſuſpected he had 
only adapted himſelf to the times, till an oppot- 
tunity offered to revoke his conceſſions : that it was 
no wonder the Scots ſhould harbor this ſuſpicion, 
ſince the King by the like conduct in England had 
deſtroyed all — $ruk in him: that it was therefore 
abſolutely neceflary to reduce him to fuch a ſtate, 
as would. effectually prevent his retracting : that to 
this purpoſe the Scots had entered into a ſolemn 
league with the Engliſh, as having the fame com- 
mon intereſt, and that the ſword had decided in 
behalf of the allies againſt the King : that, not- 
withſtanding.this deciſion, the Scots had never any 
thoughts of withdrawing the allegiance due to the 


King, but only of procuring other ſecurity than his 


bare word : that the late _ tragical death had 
not changed the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, or 
brought them the fo long deſired ſecurity : that they 
demanded.no more of the new King, than they had 
a right to claim. from his father: that their deſires 
were juſt, ſince they only expected to be maintained 
in the ſtate they injoyed, before the two laſt Kings 
had indeavored to alter the eſtabliſhed religion, 
according to their fancy, and the humor of their 


Engliſh counſellors: that they had run all riſques 


to reſtore themſelves to their former condition: that, 
God having given them good ſucceſs, they could 


ſee no ſufficient reaſon to deſiſt, and expoſe their 
tranquillity and religion to the caprices of a young 


— — 


* * — ant. — 


.) The earl of Clarendon takes no notice of this letter from the King to the marquis of Montroſe; but Phillips, Bates, and 
others poſitively affirm it was writen, Rapin. — The lord Clarendon owns, the King commiſſioned the marquis to raiſe 8 force 


together. Vol. III. p. 269. Vid. Warwick's Mem. p. 355.. 


* 
* . 


Prince, 


liturgy and canons, unknown to their anceſtors, 


rt his uſurped 


. 6 STD -— 


IxTzR-REG. Prince, who was known to retain the principles of 
Aw 1649. 


— mm 


* 5 — 


— " 


his father and grandfather : that their pro 


ſitions 
did not limit his prerogative as King, of 


otland, 


but only reſtrained him from readug in the ſteps 
er 


of the King his father: That, in offering him the 
crown of Scotland, they, might lawtully me 
him to govern accotding to the true intereſt of 


C that kingdom: that, if he apprehended theſe terms 


to be contrary to his intereſt, with reſpect to Eng- 
land, he was at liberty to reject them; but his in- 
tereſt, with regard to England, was not a valid 
motive to ingage the Scots to hazard their hap- 
pineſs, in leaving him, to govern at his pleaſure : 
that it was not yet fiſty years ſince James the VI 
became King of England, and that as Charles 1 
had by his miſmanagement loſt that crown, and 
Charles II was in no condition to recover it, he ought 
to think himſelf happy, that the Scots had offered 
him the crown of his ancient kingdom, on the very 
terms it had been injoyed by his predeceſſors for 
many ages; and that, by being a good Scotſman, 
he 5 be reſtored to the ſtate of his anceſtors, 
Kings of Scotland: that it was unreaſonable to 


permit perſons excommunicate, and conſpirators 


againſt their country, in attempting by violence to 
reſtore the late King, to approach his Majeſty 


with their pernicious counſels, tending to ſow diſ- 


cord between him and his ſubjects. 
But the King reaſoned on other principles. The 
propoſal of the crown of Scotland was only re- 


| ny L means of reſtoring him to the 
ngliſn 


rone; this was the principal object of his 
attention. He little valued to be King of Scotland, 
if he could not imploy the Scotiſh forces to procure 
him the crown © Fngland. In the interim, his 
power was to be fo limited, as to render it im- 
poſſible to receive any advantage from Scotland to 
that purpoſe. Thoſe whom he eſteemed as his beſt 
friends, and who had labored with all their might 
to free his father and reſtore him to his rights, 
were to be diſmiſſed from his perſon and council 
and yet theſe were the men he deſigned to make 
uſe of for the recovery of d. In accepting 
the crown of Scotland, he mult forget his juſt 2 
nd 


tenſions to England. He was to govern Scot 
as his predeceſſors did, before their acceſſion to the 


doms, but likewiſe 


The King diſ- 
guiſes his re- 
ſentment. 


Engliſh throne ; that is to ſay, he was to look on 
his Engliſh friends with continual diffidence, and 
conſequently renounce all hope of a reſtoration in 
England. He was to ſwear to the national cove- 
nant made againſt the late King, to prevent for 
ever the introducing the church-government and 
worſhip of England into Scotland, which alone he 
believed to be lawful, He muſt ſwear to the co- 
venant of the two kingdoms, the ſole intent of 


which was to ſupport Preſbyterianiſm, already eſta- 


bliſhed in England, which was an infallible way to 
loſe all his friends. Laſtly, he was not only to ap- 
prove and protect Preſbyterianiſm in both king- 
romiſe a ſincere and conſtant 

rofeſſion of it himſelf, But this directly oppoſed 
bis ſentiments and conſcience, ſince he ſcarce be- 


lieved the Preſbyterians to be any part of the Chriſ- 


tian church. 

Hence it appears the intereſts of the King and the 
Scots were no leſs contrary, than during the life of 
Charles 1, and that, as the ſame difficulties till 
remained, they could only be ſurmounted by 


the arms or acquieſcence of one of the parties. The 


King was incapable of uſing force, and yet the 
conditions propoſed to him ſeemed ſo hard, that 
he would have at once rejected them, if he. could 
have taken any other courſe. But his unhappy cir- 
cumſtances not knowing where to ſubſiſt, or even 
to be ſecure, conſtrained him to diſſemble his re- 
ſentment, and to treat with the Scotiſh commil- 


ſionets on terms he thought very unreaſonable. 
"TVS. 1. 
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There were two articles he could not digeſt. The InTz=- AES. 
firſt was, his being obliged to ſwear to the cove- Ax 1649. 
nant. He alleged the covenant. was made 
for the ſubjects, but not for the Sovereign, ſince Starts new ob- 
the taker — obedience to the King, and it was e 
abſurd to make him ſwear allegiance to himſelf. religion, 26 
This objection would Have bęen unan{werable, had they concern: 
this been the only article of the covenant, But ed his perſon. 
in others it was affirmed, the King was no leſs 2 
concerned than his ſubjects. The ſecond related to , 67. 
religion. He ſaid, he would conſent to the eſta- Phillips, 
bliſhment of Preſbytery in Scotland by act of par- p. 555. 
lament : but, as for his .own perſon, it was un- 

juſt to oblige him to renounce the religion for which 

his father had died a martyr z howevet he would 

be contented with only three chaplains, to celebrate 

divine ſervice in his preſence after the manner of 

the church of England. Bur all he could ſay was But to n6 pur? 
to no purpoſe , the commiſſioners were not im- poſe. 


wered to recede from any article. Thus had the 


_ Engliſh parliament offered to treat with his father; 


leaving him only at liberty to accept or reject theit 
propoſals. But, tho? the King faw it was in vain 
to diſpute on the articles, he defired as much as 
poſſible to prolong the negociation, in hopes of 
agreeable news from Scotland, where he knew the 
marquis of Montroſe would ſhortly make his ap- 
pearance. This was his laſt refuge; and, had 10 The King 
marquis met with his former ſucceſs, the treaty of amuſes the 
Breda would ſoon have ended, ſince the King might ©ommillioners; 
then abſolutely refuſe the offered conditions. x *nillipe, 
Montroſe's progreſs diſappvinted the King's ex- 

ations. . 

After this lord had left the King at the Hague; Montroſe's 
he went into Germany in order to raiſc forces and progreſs in 
money, his Majeſty having given him a Setmany. 
bare commiſſion. The King of ark, being try 
Charles's near relation, ſupplied him with a ſum of p. 250, Nc. 
money, and the Engliſh ſetled in Sweden did their Phillips 
utmoſt to aſſiſt him. This reliet inabled him to 
buy arms and ammunition, and to liſt five hundred 
ſoldiers, which he ſent in March, to one of the 
iſles of Orkney. In April, he followed them him- 
ſelf, and from thence px e with his troops to 
Cathneſs in the North of Scotland. At this very 
time, the Scotiſh commiſſioners were with his 
Majeſty at Breda. The King, being informed thar 
Montroſe was gone into. Scotland, waited for the 
reſult of this expedition before he would conclude 
with the commiſſioners, whom however he enter- 
tained with hopes of obtaining their demands. 

The marquis, after his arrival at Cathneſs, His arrival it 
ſeized a caſtle where he might ſecure his arms and Scotland. 
ammunition, and then wrote to his friends to join March. 
him. He then alſo publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring — 
That he was come with a commiſſion from the King Whitet6ck. 
*© to protect his good ſubjects; bur with no deſign to Ciarendon, 
e obſtruct the negotiation at Breda; on the contrary, Vol. III. 


he hoped to haſten the concluſion of it by means P. 271. 


of his army. If the treaty ſucceeded, he ſhould 
* readily lay down his arms on the firſt command 
& from his Mary: , | 
The Scotiſh parliament, now ſiting at Edin- Tj. <<: 

burgh, was aſtoniſhed at the news of Momroſes —4—4 
arrival, at this juncture, with the King's com- diſpleaſed 
miſſion. It was eaſy to ſee, notwithſtanding his with tbe King 
pretenſes, it was not to forward, but rather obſtruct F *7* 
the treaty, and compel the parlament to deſiſt 
from conditions which were judged neeeſſary for 
the ſafety of the Kingdom: It is not to be imagined 
this conduced to breed a good opinion of the King's 
lincerity. | ere of 

Ia a interim, Montroſe being very formidable, A x! 16:0, 
on account of his former great ſuceeſles in behalf of They raiſe 
the late King, the parliament forthwich gave orders 6000 men 


for raiſing, with all expedition, an army of fix thou- againſt Mon- 
land men, under the command of David Lefley. 39. 
D Tul _ 


— — — 2 _ 


—— —— Ip 
; 


furt Abe. Til this army was prepared, colonel Strahan 
Ax. 1650. was detached ncrchward with three hundred horſe, 
| to awe the country, and hinder the King's adherents 


Send Strahan from riſing and joining Montroſe, This precaution 
ore with had farpriſing ceſs.” His Majeſty's friends, whe- 
400 horſe, ther from a dread of falling. into the hands of the 
en - cavalry, or on account of the ſix thouſand men 

h Who were to follow, durſt not ſtir, and none, ex- 
- , cept ſome ill- armed and worſe diſciplined High- 
Janders, joined Montroſe : ſo that his little army, 


jf it deſerved this name, conſiſting of ſoldiers of dit. 

: ferent nations, ignorant of each others language, 

and in a barren country, could not make any con- 

fiderable progreſs. Befide, as Montroſe wanted 

horſemen to bring him intelligence, he was a ſtran- 

er to what paſſed in other places, and particularly 

rahan's march, vainly hoping to be joined by 

Xſontrofe far. the King's adherents. This occaſioned his being 
riſed, de. © ſurpriſed by Strahan's little troop, which, after 
feared, and a tedious march, attacked him, when leaſt ex- 


_ Qed. At the enemy's approach the Highlanders 
_ R deſerted and fled 3 the foreigners made ſome re- 
ads, ſiſtance, but were at laſt routed (1). The marquis 
Vol. III. himſelf, being conſtrained to fly, threw away his 


p. 272, 273- ribband and „and put on a peaſant's habit 
to prevent a Covey. He wandered ſome days 
in this diſguiſe, and at length put himfelf in the 
power of a gentleman named Aſton, who, . 
formerly ſerved under him, promiſed to conc 

him. But whether for the fake of the reward pub: 

lied for apprehending him, or the fear of à Ti- 

gorous puniſhment if he did not diſcover him, it is 

certain he, delivered him to Leſley, who directly 

+ ſent him to Edinburgh (2). The parliament, now 

1.5 fiting, reſolved to try him themſelves; and as, 

fince his degradation, he was called only James 
Graham, and was univerſally deteſted, no r 
Condemned was paid to his extraction. They condemned him 
— to be hanged on a gallows thirty toot high, adding 
: to his ſentence, that, after he was dead, his head 

EB ſhould be ſevered from his body, and placed on 
Edinburgh-talbooth : his arms and legs ſent to four 
ſeveral towns, to be expoſed as a ſpectacle, and his 

| body buried under the gallows. He faced death 

3 with extraordinary courage, and before his execu- 

AKes 4 


tion made a h to the le, in which, far 

« cg the Fom owning, Lee guilty of death; he on the 

hillips, contrary declared, he was firmly perſuaded of the 

. 598. Juſtice of 'the cauſe he had ſupported. He affirmed 
cath. that Charles I died a martyr, and affured the 


ple his preſent Majeſty would perform all his pro- 
maiſes to the Scots, wherein he was as falſe a 
' phet as the lord Capel had been in England. Thus 
_.-..- died the marquis ot Montroſe, who had rendered 
himſelf famous by his great actions for the late 

King in Scotland, but at the fame time odious to 

his countrymen by his barbarity to them, when he 
had the advantage. "a IT 
His Majeſty Montroſe's tragical death defeated all the King's 
complains of hopes, who was thereby deprived of his only 


— 


8 "FI 7 ; | 
te. gocĩation, repreſenting it as a breach of faith. He 
Clarendon, wrote in the like ſtrain to the commitee of eſtates, 
ke + _— but was ſilenced by their anſwer, and told it was more 


Anſwer of the adviſeable for him to drop that affair. The reply 


States. 


imported that papers were found upon Montroſe, 


which it was more to his honor to ſtifle than pub 


Iſh. The King readily perceived that by this was 
meaned his commiſſion to Montroſe, after the news 
'of his being proclaimed, and his letter of the 
_ thirtiech of January, after the time and place ot 


o- 


f 
his ereention. UE | re- 
Phillip, füge. Hie made loud complaints to the commiſ- 

ſioners of the execution of that lord, during the ne- 
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conference were appointed. This juſtified the Scotiſh IxTzn-xzc. 


The King 
no refuge or retreat, at laſt acce the propo- ſigns — 
ſitions preſented to him by the commiſſioners. June. 


is manifeſt the King conſented to theſe conditions, 
purely becauſe it was the only conrſe he conld take; 
and it is perhaps no leſs certain he intended to ob- 
ſerve them no longer, than while he ſhould be 
forced. This evidently appears in the hiſtory of 
thoſe times, writren is adherents : for they 
could not forbear thinking it ſtrange that the King. 
when in Scotland, ſnould be bound to a punctual 
obſervance of what he had promifed by oaths. As if 
his promiſe and oath had been mere formalities, 
which were not to oblige him. , 
His Majeſty, upon ſigning the terms, went to Imbarks for 
Sheveling near the Hague and imbarked, attended Scotland 
by duke Hamilton, the earl of Lauderdale, and I, 
ſome other Scots, who gave him hopes that his 
preſenſe in Scotland would baniſh all ſuſpicions, and 
that a ſtrict performance of his promiſes would be : 
difpenſed with, But at his arrival, before he was Arrives there 
permited to land, the covenant was ſo prefled | 
him, that he could not refuſe it. He had poſitively 
promiſed to take it Breda, and no man durſt ad- _ ada 
viſe him to break his word. "This exactneſs of the Clarendon, 
eſtates convinced duke Hamilton and the earl of Vol. III. 
Lauderdale, that it was dangerous for them to ap- P. 283. 
licly in Scotland. 1 hey therefore, finding 1 
means to land with the King, retired to their own ne 
eſtates, or their friends, in hopes of a more favor- 
able juncture. ney; be #3115; op 
The marquis of Argyle received his Majefty The manner 
with all poſſible outward: marks of ref But, of his Ma- 


" a 


within two days, all his Engliſh domeſtics were J's recep, 


removed, except the duke of Buckingham. Some non. F. 286. 

were forced 7 retire into Holland — with- _ * 

drew at a diſtance from court, to friends who were Mem. 

willing to entertain them.” This rigor at firſt ſeems Reaſons ſor it. 

very ſurpriſing, and by ſome is fo repreſented. 

But it maſt be conſidered, the Scots were for ad- 

miting his Majefty on thoſe 'terms only, on which 

they would- have received his father, had he fortu- 

nately eſcaped from captivity, and retired into Scot- 

land. Doubtleſs they would never have ſuffered 

any about him, whoſe principles and maxims di- 

rectly oppoſed the intereſts ot Scotland, and who 

were reputed the nation's enemies, Why then 

ſhould they repoſe more confidence in Charles II? 

There was not more need for precaution under the 

laſt, chan under the preſent reign. 3 
His Majeſty*s confidents being removed from his The King 

perſon, he found himſelf in the hands of men whom r 

he was ignorant of, and whoſe principles in- Clarendor., 

tirely diftered from thoſe in which he had been Vol. III. 

educated; fo that he was extremely troubled, tho? he p. 286. 

outwardly received all the reſpect due to his dit 

What gave him moſt uneaſineſs was the importu- 

nity of the miniſters, who judged it their duty to 

inſtruct him in the Preſpyterian religion, and did 

not ſcruple ro ſtile the hierarchy and worſhip of the 

church of England, the doctrine of devils. They a 

alleged, his promiſe and oath to profels Preſby- TP 

terlanitm, bound him to regard their inſtructious. 


. . 


P. 53 
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(1) About three hundred were ſlain, and five hundred taken priſoners, Whitelock, p- 4 
us Motuum affirms, Afton had tw thouſand pounds, in reward for 


(2) Bates in his Elench 
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Iarex-nec. His preſent imbaraſiment was a'natural conſequence 
An* 1650. of the promiſe he had made, without intending to 
observe it. Io be rid as much as he could of this 
He diſcovers trouble, he attended their ſermons and prayers, but 
pays nn; in ſuch a manner as evidently ſhewed it was againſt 
and lose the” his will (1). The reluctance he diſcovered-on this 


confidence of article created in the Scots a very ill opinion of 


the Scots. him, being convinced he had ſworn againſt his 
conſcience, and with an intent to violate his pro- 
miſes the firſt opportunity: It is therefore not ſur- 
priſing they placed no confidence in him, and that 
thoſe at the helm did not impart to him all the af- 
= fairs. He was not confidered as a Prince attached 
to the intereſts and religion of Scotland, but as de- 
ſigning to eſtabliſh other maxims when freed from 
reſtraint. - But, if we call to mind the tranſactions 
of ſome years paſt, and the occaſion of the troubles, 
it will not ſeem ſo ſtrange that they took precautions, 
with reſpect to his Majeſty, and refuſed him a con- 
fidence, which they then apprehended to be of dan- 
gerous import. n 45s 
It ſoon appeared how neceſſary theſe precautions 
eſtabliſh the were, by the King's indeavors to reconcile the ſtate 
Cn” and the church, to thoſe who had been concerned 1n 
Vol. III. the late duke Hamilton's ingagement, to raiſe an 
p. 396, 307. army, which, under the pretenſe of acting againſt 
the Inde ents, was intended to reſtore the late 
King to the Engliſh - throne without any condition. 
The authors ot that deſign had thereby involved 
Scotland in a war not only needleſs, but directly 
oppoſite to her intereſts. Beſide, their bad conduct 
had occaſioned the loſs of a numerous army, and a 
: at effuſion of blood. What might not the Scots 
8 ve added to enhance che crimes of the Hamilto- 
ä nians, had they heard of the ſecret treaty made with 
the late King in the Iſle of Wight, ſo contrary to 
the- covenant of both kingdoms ? It is no wonder 
therefore men who had fo directly oppoſed the in- 
tereſts of Scotland, or at leaſt of the prevailing 
party, were conſidered by that party as enemies of 
thefſtate and religion. And yer theſe were the men 
for whom his Majeſty labored fo ſtrenuouſly, under 
color of happily uniting his ſubje&s: But all the 
while he p inly diſcovered an averſion 'to rhe 
maxims, by which the kingdom was then governed, 
and his intent to inable his adherents to oppoſe the 
marquis of Argyle, who was the head of the con- 
, . trary faction and of the rnment. This lord 


* 
1 


— 9 eaſily perceived the King's defignz and therefore, 
King. tho? he had hitherto conſtantly attended him, he by 
p. 287. degrees withdrew himſelf from him, as from a ſe. 


cret enemy who only wanted an occaſion to ruin him. 
During theſe tranſactions in Scotland, the Engliſh 
lianient' re. were not idle; for, finding commiſſioners from that 
ſolution a- kingdom were to confer with the King at Breda, 
inſt Scot- they apprehended he would accept the crown of 
d. Scotland on any conditions, in order to uſe the 

&— 2 Scotiſn forces to invade England, in which they 


hillips. , a : 
Whitelock. were not miſtaken. This war, which the parlia- 
p. 460. ment thought unavoidable, muſt of courſe be very 


dangerous to the Independent party, if brought 
into England. The Independents, tho? uppermoſt, 
had no tupport except the army. having the.Preſby. 
terians, the Revell, and the city of London for 
their enemies. It was therefore highly probable, if 
his Majeſty entered England with a Scotiſh army, 
that he would be joined by the Royaliſts, and fa- 
vored by the Preſbyterians: wherefore, to avert 
this danger, . the parliament reſolved to carry war 
into Scotland. This reſolution was intirely founded 
on policy, fince the parliament had no reaſon to 


complain of the Scots who; in acknowledging the Invent pic! 
late King's eldeſt ſon for their Sovereign; did not Ax 1650. 
injare England. Nay, it was a conſequence vf the 
covenant between both kingdoms, tho? notoriouſly 
violated by the Engliſh parliament. But, at this 
Jjuncture, the parliament believed themſe}ves no 
obliged to a ſcrupulous obſervance of the rules o 
equity, on account of the prejudice which in time 
might attend ſuch ſcruples. Intereſt therefore was — 
ſolely conſulted, which required the war ſhould 
— carried into Scotland than expected in 
and. 5 1. : ; $37 ad 

Upon this reſolution Cromwell was haſtily recalled Cromwell re- 
out of Ireland, to command the army which was to Called from 
march againſt Scotland. General Fairfax's behavior, rn | 
in the Hate Scotiſh invaſion under duke Hamilton, b. . 
had given occaſion to believe, that he would not Denton, 
willingly accept the conduct of the war, which was Vol. III. p. 
true in fact. CromwelPs ſucceſs in Ireland had an- 292: 
ſwered the very wiſhes of the parliament, Having 1 
taken heda he ſeized Kilkenny and many other His congue 
places, and in a ſhort time reduced the greateſt part in Ireland. 
of the iſland to the obedience. of the parliament, Clarendon, _ 
The marquis of Ormond was in no condition to Vol III. 
refiſt him, on account of the diviſion ſtill reignin 43 . 
among the Iriſh. This diffenſion roſe ſo high that Diviſions a- 
O Neale at laſt concluded a treaty with Mank; one mong the 
of the parliament generals, commiſſioned by the Irm 
council of ſtate. But the parliament would not — ö 
ratify the treaty, as being too favorable to the Ca- Vol. III. 
tholics; and therefore O Neale had begun to treat p. 334. 
with Ormond, and was on the point of joining him, O Neale ke 
when he was prevented by death. Upon this, his trig Abel 
troops diſperſed, and ſo were of no adyantageto death. 
the marquis. In the interim Cromwell purſued- his 
conqueſts with amazing rapidity, and, to hinder 
the agreement and junction of the Iriſh, he thought - 
of an expedient which anſwered his purpoſe. He 1 

bliſhed a proclamation ting alf the Triſh Covell 
pu p ation permiting all the ITriſh ages the 
officers to lift, in the ſervice of foreign Princes, as Iriſh to thcve 
many ſoldiers as they pleaſed of their own nation, foreign 
with a promiſe not to give them the leaft interruption.” Princes. 
Upwards of twenty-five thouſand forthwith choſe to P. 278, 279» 
ferve France and Spain, and afterwards a much? 
8 number (2). This proceeding put it out of 

rmond's power to bring an army into the field, 
capable of oppoſing that of the parliament; fo 2 
chat, when Cromwell was recalled, the Iriſh affairs Hees fang 
were jn ſo good a fituation, that his ſon-in-law RT” 
Ireton, whom he left there as his lieutenant, had Bates. 
very little to do. * Clarendon. 


o 


Cromwell, upon bis arrival at London, took his Vol. II. 
feat in parliament, where, 1 order of the houſe, J . 
the ſpeaker thanked him for his 4 

Scotith war being now the molt preſſing affair, the p. 457. 
parliament cauſed | | "he 
would undertake the conduct of it? He anſwered, Vol. III. 


* 


- . w * 


ſerved the Independents, the parliament would non 


fon, and is 
5 EI "Fo GEL Ie NE ſucceeded by 
f | : Fry tf {tad a ere anne Cromwell. 
(1) Biſhop Burnet ſays, In one faſt- day fix ſermons were preached before the King withopt intermiſſion: And adds, The ou 26. 
Kirk's great rigor towards him did not a little contribute to render him averſe to all ſorts of itriftnefs in religion, Vol. I. p. 53. Ludlow, 


(2). The lord Clarendon obſerves, that Cromwell by this means ſent upwards of forty thoulind men out of that iſſand, while Whitel 
Ormond, notwithſtanding all the promiſes, obligations and contracts of the Iriſh with him, coyld not aſſemble a body of fivg p. 462. 


thouſand. Vol. III. p. 280. 
— .& 


Was 


— 


* * I 
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IsTz3R- At, was joyſully received, and a penſion of five thouſan1 
Ayn, 1650. a - annum was ferled on him in acknowlege- 
| ment of his ſervices. - Cromwell was inſtantly de- 
clared general of the armies of the common-wealth, 
and his commiſſion immediately diſpatched (1). 
Parliament's While an army was preparing to march againſt 
manifeſto. Scotland, the parliament appointed a commitee to 
{7 draw up a manifeſto, relating to the intended. war. 
* This precaution ſeemed the more neceſſary, becauſe 
the houſe knew the 2 Preſb * 

uld take pains to repreſent this war, as the mo 
. that — 6s, hong the Scots had offered 
no provocation. The commitee concerned about 
the manifeſto, unwilling to publiſk the true reaſon 
| of the war, viz, to ſupport the Independents, 
were contented with ſuppoſing the Scots intended 
to force the Engliſh to recogniſe King Charles II, 
tho they had not as yet advanced one ſtep towards 
it, It was however very probable the King would 
indeavor to ingage them in a rupture with the Eng- 


ſucceſs, conſidering his utter averſion to become a 
good Preſbyterian. | ; 4 
The Scots The Scots, hearing of the preparations againſt 
raxe an army them in England, raiſed an army with all expe- 
— mg dition (2), and gave the command to general Leſley, 
Vol. III. not daring to truſt his Majeſty for the reaſons afore- 
. 292, 293. ſaid. He was even permited to ſee this army only 
Phillips once, leſt he ſhould gain the officers and ſoldiers 
Weck. by his intrigues. David Leſley incamped between 
Leith and Edinburgh, and fortified his camp with 
ſuch intrenchments, that he could not be attacked 
without manifeſt danger. 
Cromwell en- About the middle of July, Cromwell appeared at 
* Scotland. the head of the Engliſh army, conſiſting of cighteen 
— ra or nineteen thouſand men, and marched to the fron- 
Vol. III. tiers of Scotland, where he publiſhed his manifeſto. 
p; 293: The enemy's army lying incamped near Edinburgh, 
hilhps. he eaſily penetrated into Scotland. But, finding 
the country deſtitute of inhabitants, and all things 
mY proper to ſubfiſt his army conveyed away, he was 
obliged to maintain it with ſupplies from his fleet. 
F However he proceeded, and came in fight of the 
enemy's army ; but he found it incapable of being 
Skirmiſhes atracked. e therefore retired towirds Muſſel- 
betweeen the borough, whereupon Leſley detached a large body 
A ol horſe, which tell upon the Engliſh rear, com- 
Philips. manded by Lambert, with fome advantage (3). 
Whitelock. The next day there was a ſharp ſkirmiſh, in which 
| the Scots defeated ſome Engliſh regiments; but at 
laſt were forced back to their camp with conſider- 
able loſs. Then Cromwell once more indeayored, by 
Th, his approach, to draw the Scotiſh army out of their 
iritrenchments, but to no 2 At laſt, after 
both armies had continued almoſt in view ſeveral 
8 weeks, Cromwell, for want of proviſions and forage, 
Ludlow. Was obliged to retire. He deſigned to imbark his 
foot, and with only his horſe return into England. 
He marches In order to this he marched towards Dunbar, where 
—— <a his fleet expected him, his army being reduced to 
Vol. III. about twelve thouſand men. | 
p. 293- The Scots, appriſed of Cromwell's reſolution, 


* 
ah. 


. 4x of a defeat. General Leſley was againſt at- R 
tac 42 


into his hands.“ He forthwith went to prayers, 


liſh parliament; but there was no likelihood ot 


—— II 


fancied the Engliſh were ſtruck. with terror, and Ixxrax- ze. 
that a fairer opportunity could not offer to ingage Ax 1650. 
them, and therefore to purſue them cloſely they 2 f 
quited their camp. The firſt day they incamped — 
on a hill, about a mile from Dunbar, fo that Crom- Sept. . 
well could not imbark his foot, without running the Whitelock. 


ing the Engliſh, and only for watching an o 
portunity to fight them with advantage. But 4 

clamors of the miniſters in his army, who promiſed Clarendon, 
an undoubted victory, as if they had ſome revela- Vol. III. 
tion (4), obliged him on the morrow to draw 977255 
nearer the enemy. Cromwell, who obſerved them 1 
with a perſpective glaſs, when he ſaw them deſcend a - 


urnet, 


the hill, cried out. That God had delivered them p. 54. : 
and then informed ſome of his officers, he had felt, * 

in praying, ſuch a repoſe in his mind, that - he 2 
doubted not but God would grant him the victory. * 
Perhaps he really believed this, or elſe it was an ar- 

tifice to invigorate his ſoldiers, who were moſt of 

them fanatics. * The armies remained in fight all 

the reſt of the day, Leſley till alleging ſome pre- 1 
tenſe to delay fighting. But, in the night, Crom- Y 
well reſolved to attack the Scots at break of day. 

It was his frequent and ever ſucceſsful maxim, not 

to expect but attack the enemy, regardleſs of num- 

ber, being. convinced the aſſailants always have a 

great advantage. pg * 

Upon this reſolution he drew up his army in the Battle of 
night, and begun the fight an hour before day. Dunbar. 
The Scotiſh cavalry on the right wing at firſt made St: , 
a briſk defenſe, but were at laſt put to flight. The 1 
left wing retreated, without charging once. Three — hy 1 
regiments of Scotiſn infantry fought ſo bravely, Vol. III. 1 


- — 
* 1 
x 7 * 
; 5 ix . NY 1 * . 4 . 2 N 
3 W *. —_ N 3 . 2 
9 ts 


that they were almoſt all lam. on the ſpot. . The 2 

reſt, finding themſelves deſerted by the horſe, fled Pill Ps. 

in diſorder, leaving the field and a certain victory 71915, 

to the Engliſh, It is reported the Scots loſt three The defeat of 5 

thouſand men (5), beſide ſeven or eight thouſand the Scots. 1 

priſoners and twenty-ſeven pieces of cannon; and : 

that the Engliſh loſt oily three hundred. The Scots 

after their defeat quited Leith and Edinburgh, of 

which. Cromwell took poſſeflion, but Edinburgh 

caſtle held out till the end of December, a 

. This misfortune to the Scots was of ſervice to The Hamil- 

his Majeſty, as it obliged. them to take notice of tonians ad- 

the Hamiltonian party. At the raiſing of the army mite to im- 

lately defeated at Dunbar, none were admited who — 9 2A 

had been concerned in the late duke Hamilton's in- Clarendon, 1 

ment, or were ſuſpected to be attached to the Vol. III. 

ing. In a word, the rigid Preſbyterians, then at * 294. 

the helm of affairs, would not aſſociate with thoſe . 

whom they ſtiled the luke-warm, that is, men not Whitelck. 

ſufficiently zealous for the covenant. After the de- Burnet. 

feat at Dunbar a new army was to be raiſed, to p. 55- 

withſtand Cromwell, who threatened to compleat 

the ruin of Scotland the following ſpring. The 

parliament vas therefore convened at St. Johnſtoun's, 

where the King retired (6). But, as it was difficult 

to form a new army of the zealous, it was propoſed 

in parliament to receive into this all ſuch as had 


_ 


— 


deſire he ſhould keep it. Mem. 460, 462. 


men. Mem. p. 470 


. the nation“ Whitelock, p. 495. 


(1) Whitelock affirms, the lord Fairfax, being conſulted, at firſt approved of carrying the war into Scotland, but afterwards, 
upon the hourly ſollicitations of the Prefbyterian miniſters, and his own lady, a great patroneſs of them, he declared, it was 
againft his conſcience. Upon this the council of State appointed Cromwell, Lambert, Harriſon, St. John and Whitelock to in- 
deavor to convince him of the juſtice of the undertaking. Whitelock relates the conference at large in his Memorials; wherein, 
tho Cromwell and the other ſoldiers ſtrenuouſiy preſſed him not to lay down his commiſſion, that author owns, they did not much 


(2) Six thouſand horſe, and fifteen thouſand foot. Phillips, p. 600. Thirty-ſix thouſand men in all. Whitelock, p. 466. 
(3) Auguſt 26, in a ſkirmiſh, one of the Scots fired a carabine at Cromwell; whereupon Cromwell, calling out to him, ſaid, 
«+ If he had been one of his ſoldiers, he would have caſhiered him for firing at tuch a diſtance.” Whitelock, p. 4 


ws (4) Auguſt 26, Cromwell gave account in a letter that the Scotiſh minitters ſaid in their prayers, ** If God will not deli 
Va 2 ««. them from the ſeftaries, be ſhall not be their God.” Whitelock, p. 465. 2 will noe deliver 


(5) The lord Clarendon ſays, Between five and fix thouſand. Vol. III. p. 294. Whitelock affirms, Four thouſand were 
killed in the field, and in the purſuit. The Engliſh army conſiſted of twelve thouſand, and the Scotiſh of rivney via thouſand 


(6) January 25, the King made a ſpeech in this parliament ; expreſling great joy, „That he was the firſt covenanted King ac 


a_—_ 


69. 
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IxrrR-AEV. been hitherto called Luke-warm, who offered to 
An? 1650. ſerve their country in its preſent extremity. This 
oyY=— fair being debated, the parliament was conſtrained 
to reſolve, That all, who had been excluded from 

places, ſhould be permited to produce proofs of their 
repentance, and then be imployed in the ſervice of 

their country. Purſuant to this reſolution thoſe, 

who had *till now oppoſed the marquis of Argyle, 

wanted zeal for the covenant, diſcovered an at- 

tachment to the King, and had even been imployed 

by Charles I, readily made an outward ſhow of 
repentance, in a diſavowal of their former condu&t 

and a reconciliation with the kirk. Upon this 

they were admited to public imploys, as well as in- 

to the parliament, and eſpecia 7. poſts in the 

army then raiſing. Hence his Majeſty at laſt ob- 

«tained what he had ſo paſſionately deſired, namely, 

to ſee his friends in a condition to ſerve him on a 


proper occaſion. 
Proteſtation ut the parliament's reſolution, of which ne- 
againſt it. ceſſity was either the motive or pretenſe, diſ- 
B lips. pleaſed the zealots. They could not bear the ad- 
urnet's Hiſt. 


p. 55- miſſion of Malignants, as they termed them, to 

| imployments, under color of a reſolution red 

from the parliament by artifice and cabal, as the 

levying an army had before been obtained to ſerve 

againſt the intereſts of Scotland. They alleged, it 

was mocking God to admit the guilty to an hypo- 

critical repentance, in order to reſtore them to im- 

ploys from which they had been juſtly excluded. 

ut it was replied, it was ſtrange cruelty to remove 

men from imploys, who offered to ſerve their 

country, at ſuch a critical juncture, and had pro- 

feſſed repentance, for having wanted ſufficient zeal 

for the common cauſe. In a word, the former ſo- 

lemnly proteſted againſt the reſolution of the par- 

Two parties liament, forming a party, ſtiled Proteſtors, while 

in Scotland. thoſe who adhered to it formed another, called 

. Reſolutioners. Five weſtern counties (1) joined 

Five counties the Proteſtors, and, entering into an aſſociation, 

; publiſhed a remonſtrance which, being laid before 

the parliament, was vored ſeditious. But this did 

not prevent ſeveral officers of reputation, as Stra- 

han, Kerr, and ſome others, from adhering to the 
Proteſtors. | 

Remarks on Doubtleſs, if the people of Scotland had been 

the reſolution conſulted, this reſolution would never have paſſed 


of admiting in the parliament. The people were ſo zealous for 
the Hamilto- the covenant, that there was no probability of their 
Clarendon, Teceding from their rigidneſs at once, in behalf of 
Vol. III. ang who had not ſubſcribed it, or ſcrupled to 
P- 308. reak it. It is therefore very likely this reſolution 


was brought about by the intrigues and cabals of 
Argyle's enemies, under color of the neceſſity of 
railing new forces. Nothing more clearly ſhews its 
being oppolite to the general ſenſe of the people, 
than the profeſſion of repentance, required of all who 
were to be admited to any imploys. This was 
manifeſtly a condeſcenſion for the people, who be- 
lieved a luke-warmneſs for the covenant to be the 
moſt heinous of crimes. Accordingly it was pub- 
lickly ſaid, the defeat at Dunbar was a juſt puniſh- 
ment for having called in the King, before he had 
given any proots of his repentance. This was tlie 
moſt genera] ſentiment, notwithſtanding the contrary 
deciſion of the parliament. But parliamentary re- 
ſolutions, either in Scotland or d, are not 
always to be conſidered as the ſenſe of the nation. 
It is a defect in the conſtitution of both theſe ſtates, 
that members of parliament receive no inſtructions 
from their electors. They are no ſooner aſſembled 
than they become ſovereigns of thoſe by whom 
they are choſen, and palm upon the nation their 


i. 


Phillips, 
601. 
tes. 


17 
own deciſions for thoſe of the public, tho they are I r ta- Aa- 
often contrary to the inclinations and intereſts of Ax; 1050» 
the people repreſented, Examples ate ſo frequent. 
that the proof of this ap is intirely needleſs. 
The managers of this affair in parliament were 
ſenſible, the number of the Proteſtors greatly ex- 
ceeded that of the Reſolutioners: tas aged = 
judged it expedient to give an appearance of ſatiſ- 
con to 7 former, [eſt they bald obſtruct the 
deſigns formed in favor of the King. They pro- 
jected to put his Majeſty at the head of an army, 
almoſt wholly at his devotion, that he might, when 
occaſion offered, march into England, where it was 
not queſtioned he would find many adherents and 
a powerful aſſiſtance, The rigid Preſbyterians were 
therefore not to be alarmed, at ſeeing the King at 
the head of an army, for fear of their preventing 
the execution of this deſign. Wherefore it was 
thotight adviſeable for his Majeſty to publiſh a 
ſtrange declaration, wherein he was made to ſpeak 


a language agreeable to the ſentiments of the peo- 


ple, but very oppoſite to his own. In it he ac- His Majeſty's 
knowleged . the fin of his father, in marrying in- ſtrange decla- 
„ to an idolatrous family: he owned * the —— Hin. 
e bloodſhed in the late wars lay at his father's "46. OY 
« door: he expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his own ill 2 
education, and the prejudices he had drank in 

<«« againſt the cauſe of God, of which he was now 

<« very ſenſible : ”” he confeſſed all the former 

«« parts of his life to have been a courſe of enmity 

« to the work of God:“ he repented “ of his 

« commiſſion to Montroſe, and of every thing he 

© had done which gave offenſe : ” and he ſolemnly 

proteſted, <** that he was now ſincere in his decla- 

<« ration, and that he would adhere to it to the end 

« his life, in Scotland, En and Ireland.” 


When this declaration was offered him to ſign, he 


ſeemed at firſt reſolved to reject it; alleging, 
«« That, if he paſſed it, he could never look his 
© mother in the face.” But on his being told it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to gain the confidence of 
the Proteſtors, in order to execute his deſigns, he 
{ſwallowed the bitter pill, and the declaration was 
publiſhed. | 

This declaration did not fully anſwer the King's It diſappoints 
expectation. No man could imagine he voluntarily s © 
ſigned a paper ſo ſcandalous, and fo highly in- Bürnct. 
jurious to his father's memory. The Proteſtors on 
the contrary, believing he concealed ſome deep 
project in this ſtrange proceeding, united ſtill more 
cloſely againſt him, and at laſt declared, They 
would have no concern with the Reſolutioners, 
= po Cromwell and the Independents in Eng- 
land. | 

Charles was extremely mortified to find his de- The King's 
claration attended with no better ſucceſs, than the flight. | 
loſs of the confidence of both parties, and his own — 2 
reputation. It was univerſally thought, ſuch a ſcan- N ,, 
dalous diſſimulation was deſigned to deceive the 
people. At laſt this falſe ſtep, taken ſo contrary 
to his own judgment, and the ſad life he had led, 
inclined him to take notice of the propoſals made 
by ſome of his friends in the Highlands (2), who 
would accept no imploys at the price of an hypo- 
critical repentance. Theſe gentlemen acqua inted 
him, that, if he would come and appear at their 
head, they would ſend an able body of troops to 
receive him at a place appointed. Dr. Frazier, a 
phyſician, * was the manager of this intrigue, and - To the 
took care to convey the letters. His Majeſty con- King. 


2 307. 
urnet, p. 5 7. 
Phillips, 


Bs. 


ſented to join the male- contents, being extremely 


deſirous to retire from the Preſbyterians, who had 
laid ſo many hardſhips upon him. He prepared a 


No 2. Vor. III. 


(1) Cliddiſhdale, Renfrew, Air, Galloway and Nithiſdale. Burnet's Hiſt. p. 56. 
(2) The marquis of Huntley, earls of Athol and Seaforth, &c. Bates, 


E 111. 


declaration, 
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IxTzx -xz0. declarations ſhewing the ill uſage he had received 
An? 1650. from the marquis of Argyle, and the cruel ſer- 
— vitude in which he was kept ſince his arrival in 
Scotland, The duke of Buckingham, diſcovering 

this ſecret by letters left on the King's table, in- 

formed the marquis, who could not imagine the 


roject was on the point of execution. 
eſs, two days br uh germ King withdrew from St. 


ohnſtoun, and repaired to the place a inted, 

7 A he found — a handful of men, inſtead of 
Phillips, the number of troops he expected. But, while he 
Heng was deliberating how to proceed, the commitee of 


eſtates diſpatched major- general Montgomery to 


He i brought him, who ina very rude manner preſſed his return to 
back, St Johnſtoun, to which at laſt he agreed, being 
doubtleſs convinced thoſe who had invited him 
among them were in a worſe condition, than they 
had made him believe (1). | 
and better This deſigns however imprudent, proved ad- 
treated. vantageous to his Majeſty, tho at the ſame time 
Phillips. it loſt him the confidence of the Preſbyterians, 
Clarendon, Who evidently perceived his inſincerity, and t 
Vol. III. little regard he had to his promiſes at Breda. In 
p. 307. the interim, the marquis of Argyle and commitee of 
a eſtates plainly ſaw exceſſive rigor might throw the 
King upon deſperate reſolutions, and occaſion great 
diſorders, if he ſhould deſire to head his adherents. 
This not only procured him better treatment, but a 
larger ſhare in the public affairs. His Majeſty on the 
other hand found he ſhould never be eaſy in Scotland, 
or in a capacity to accompliſh his deſigns, without 
the concurrence of Argyle, who was the chief of 
Careſſes the kirk party. He therefore extremely courted the 
Argyle marquis, making him great offers, and even pro- 
2 ny ſing to marry his daughter. But that peer, con- 


3 — his propoſals as ſo many ſnares, rejected 
them, tho? he outwardly paid all due reſpect to the 
King. The lord Lorn his ſan, who was captain of his 
Majeſty's guards, did him many kind offices, and 
2 brought thoſe perfons, whoſe company 


deſired (2). 
Ts crowned in His Majeſty at laſt was crowned at Scone, the 
Scotland. firſt of January 1650 (3), from which day all 


Burnet, p. 57. perſons had acceſs to him; and after this the 


Clarenco®, made it their whole ſtudy to raiſe forces, admiting 
ol. III. d we 
| 308. all volunteers, without diſtinftion of party. The 
Phillips. army was in readineſs, the begining of June, be- 
Appears at fore Cromwell could take the field for want of fo- 
2 bead of rage. It conſiſted of fiſteen thouſand foot, and 
8 three thouſand horſe, which the King commanded 
Clarendon, himſelf, with David Leſley, his lieutenant- ge- 
Vol. III. neral (4). As moſt of them were freſh troops, his 
P- 308. Majeſty judged it improper to go in queſt of Crom- 
well, who was formidable for his valor and ex- 
perience, and beſide at the head of a diſciplined 
1 and victorious army. He therefore poſted himſelf 
— to advantage at Torwood, between Edinburgh and 
Phillips, Sterling, having a large deep river behind him (5), 


the paſſes whereof were all ſecured ; and by this 
means, tho* the country before him was intirely 


2 


Ne verthe- | 


trenched in the front, that it would have argued 
raſhneſs to attack it. Here he determined to wait 
the enemy's motions, and form his meaſures ac- 
cordingly. 
Cromwell, having aſſembled his forces, marched Ax“ 1657. 


battle; but he thought it adviſeable to drop that 2 * at- 
deſign, when be perceived the ſtrength of his in- jay W 
trenchments. The armies continued in their re- Phillips. 
ſpective * about ſix weeks, all the ſtratagems Whitelock, 
to draw his Majeſty out of fo commodious a poſt p. 498. 

' proving abortive. The preceding year's experience Clarendon, 
had taught the Scots greater circumſpection. At laſt We: FO 
Cromwell (forced to quit his preſent ſituation, on P 39 
account of the difficulty in procuring neceſſaries, 
which the county of Fife plentifully afforded the 
King) reſolved upon an attempt to deprive him of 

that advantage: for he plainly faw his Majeſty might 
avoid fighting, during his pleaſure, and oblige him 


he | to ſpend the whole campain in a ſtate of inaction. 


Purſuant to this reſolution he detached ſixteen enters Fife. 
| hundred men under colonel Overton, who marched Phillips. 
towards Edinburgh to a place provided with boats, Bates. 


and, the Frith, poſted himſelf in the county Warwick. 
of Fife. Lambert immediately followed Overton ge 2 


with a more numerous body. At the fame time 
Cromwell with the reſt of his army advanced to- 
| wards his Majeſty's intrenchments, as if he deſigned 
to attack them, in order to prevent any detach- 
ment to oppofe the landing of his forces. The 
King no ſooner had intelligence that the Engliſh 
were in Fife, than he diſpatched major-general The King's 
Brown with four thoufand men to in them, detachment 
Brown was routed, and thereby — 81 left at routed 
liberty to tranſport his whole army into Fife. By I 468, 
this means he deprived his Majeſty of any farther Bates. 
ſupplies from that county, 

Cromwell indeed gained an advantage, by for- Cromwell 
cing the King to quit a poſt incapable of being at- takes St. 
tacked: but yet, in ſo doing, he rendered it im- — 


ates 


poſſible to fight him, becauſe there was a deep Phillips. 


ots river between the armies, joining the lake of Lo- Whitelock, 


mund to Edinburgh-Frith. His Majeſty might p. 501. 
have croſſed the river, being maſter of all the paſſes; | 
but it was judged imprudent to purſue Cromwell, 

now at diſtance, who had taken St. Johnftoun, and 
threatened Sterling. On the contrary, the King 
ſuddenly reſolved to march into England, having 

no oppoſition before him, and was pleaſed Crom- 

well bad given him an opportunity to project and 
execute a deſign fo agreeable to his intereſt. He 

found himſelf at the head of eighteen thouſand” 
men, and did not doubt his army would be greatly 
augmented in England, by the junction of the Roy- 

aliſts and Preſbyterians equally oppreſſed by an In- 
dependent parliament. This was the idea his Ma- 

jeſty and his council conceived of this expedition. 


The marquis of Argyle alone entertained another 


c 


(1) The King's ſudden withdrawing was afterwards ſtiled the Start. Clarendon, Vol. III. 

(2) This year, March 25, died John Williams archbiſhop of York, formerly lord- keeper ; and that learned antiquarian 
fir Simon D'ewes. As did alſo, October 27, William Prince of Orange, father to King William III. 
year, the Czar of Muſcovy commanded the Engliſh merchants to depart 
patents; which was fomented by the Dutch. 
Majeſty's health in their blood, and that each of them ſhould cut off and 1* piece of his buttock, which four of them did; 
but the fifth's wife, coming into the room, took up a pair of tongs and fo 
| paſſed the act to ſuppreſs inceſt, adultery and fornication, Henry Martin 
declared, That the ſeverity of the puniſhment, being death, would cauſe theſe ſius to be mare cautiouſly commited, and fo, 
July 2, for ſuppreſſing curſing and ſwearing, it was inacted, That, 
for the firſt offence, a lord ſhould pay 30 8. a baronet and Knight 20 8. an eſquire 10s. a gentleman 6s. 8d. every other 
offenſe, and ſo to the tenth, Then to be bound to his good behavior. Whitelock, 


the King's name and by his 


huſband's fleſh. 


May 14, the parliament having 
being undiſcovered, would be more frequent.” 


perſon. 3s. 4d. But double for the 


P. 427, 453» 455» 402. * 22 | 
(3) He then again ſwore to the covenant. Burnet, p. 51. 


(4) Whitelock, 


him, Rapin. 
| 0 


486, ſays, duke Hamilton was lieutenant - general, David Tefley major- general; Middletoun, lieutenant- 
general of the horſe, and Maſſey major- general of the Engliſh. | . r 
(5) The lord Clarendon is miſtaken in ſaying, the river was between the two armies ; for his Majeſty had the river behind 


P. 307. 


The ſame 
his dominions, and not come thither, -unleſs in 
Five drunkards in Berkſhire agreed to drink his 


id about her, that ſhe prevented the cuting ber 


opinion, 


laid waſte, the plentiful county of Fife ſupplied him Invex-zrc. 
with proviſions. This army was ſo ftrongly in- Ax' 1650. 


directly to the King with a view of giving him Cromwell not 
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INTER- REG, opinion, and fo far incurred the ſuſpicion of dil- 
Avw' 1651. loyalty, that the King was adviſed to order his be- 
ing arreſted : but it was thought improper to regard 
this advice, whxch could not procure any advan- 
rage. The Kitig therefore, leaving the marquis in 
Scotland, began his march for Carliſle with extra- 
ordinary expedition. He had ſet out ſome days 
(1) before romwell heard of it, and entered Eng- 
land the ſixth of Auguſt, where he was proclaimed 


by his army. : 23 ; 

The news of his Majeſty's match exceedingly 
ſurpriſed Cromwell, who never expected it. He 
imagined his forcing a paſſage into Fife ro have 
been a very advantageous ſtep 3 but it paved the 
way for the King's marching into England, where 
in all probability he would be joined by a great 
number of adherents. The avoiding of this was 
the parliament's ſole view, in carrying the war into 
Scotland. It may therefore be affirmed, Cromwell 
was guilty of an error, which might have produced 
fatal conſequences to the new common-wealth and 
governing party. Accordingly, his principal care 
was to prevent the pernicious effects. As he did 
not doubt the parliament would be alarmed to hear 
of his Majeſty's march, he ſpeedily acquainted 
them with it, and that he was reſolved cloſely to 
purſue him. He likewiſe adviſed them to put all 
the militia of the kingdom in arms, with the ut- 
moſt diligence, to deter the Royaliſts from re- in- 
forcing his army. He himſelf gave the ſame or- 
ders in the northern counties, not only to reſtrain 
the Cavaliers from riſing, but alſo to find ſeveral 
bodies of the trained-bands in readineſs to augment 
his forces on his arrival in England. At the ſame 
tirne he detached major-ge Harriſon with three 
thouſand horſe, which Lambert was to follow at 
the head of another party of cavalry to retard as 
much as poſſible his Majeſty's march. Having 
taken theſe precautions, he left major- general Monk 
in Scotland with five thouſand men, giving him or- 
ders to attempt the making himſelf maſter of Ster- 
ling and Dundee. At laſt he ſet out in purſuit of 
the King, with all expedition, in order to reach 
him before he ſhould arrive at London, being con- 
fident he would march thither without halting. 

His Majeſty entered England full of hopes, that 
both the Preſbyterians and Royaliſts, being equally 
enemies to the Independents, would eagerly eſpouſe 
his cauſe. He therefore ſent colonel Maſſey be- 
fore with a detachment, to receive all who inclined 
to ſerve him (2). He alſo by letter deſired the 
earl of Derby, then in the iſle of Man (3), to join 
him, laying great ſtreſs on his credit in Lancaſhire. 
But many circumſtances concurred to diſappoint. 
his expectations. 1. As he proceeded on his march, 
the Scots deſerted in ſuch numbers, that it was com- 

ted four or five thouſand returned to Scotland. 

heſe deſerters were probably the moſt zealous 
Preſbyterians, who believed they could not in con- 
ſcience aſſiſt the King in recovering England by 
violence, which was the general opinion of that na- 
tion. 2. The militia, being every where in arms, 
prevented his Majeſty's adherents from aſſembling, 
by guards placed on all the public roads. 3. The 
commitee of the kirk, which had followed the 
army were apprehenſive. that, if the King's forces 
were increaſed by too numerous a body of Cavaliers, 
their ſuperiority might conſtrain the Scotiſh army 
not only to contribute to the ruin of the Indepen- 
dents, but alſo the reſtoration of his Majeſty with- 


His Majeſty 
marches into 
England. 
July 31. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 
p. 309. 

tes. 
Whitelock. 
Cromwell un- 
eaſy at the 
news of it. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


Pp: 310. 


His precau- 
tions and or- 
ders. 

Ibid. 
Whitelock. 


Phillips, 
Bates. 


The King's 
ill ſucceſs in 
England. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


Pp. 309, 311. 
hillips. 


Clarendon, 
Vol, III. 
P. 311. 


out any conditions, which directly oppoſed the in- 


tereſts of Scotland. On this account the commitre 
ſent Maſſey a declaration, with orders to publiſh it, 


— * 


repreſenting that; the K ing being zealous for the IurEA- Ad: 
covenant, none who refuſed to ſign it could be ad- AN' 2 
mited into his army. They did this unknown to 4 
his Majeſty, who was extremely concerned at the 
news. He even ordered Maſſey to ſuppreſs the 
declaration; But, as the import of it was al- 
ready notorious, the King's adherents judged it ex- 
pedient to coneeal themſelves, not daring to mix 
with the Scots, becauſe they could not reſolve to 
take the covenant: 4. The Engliſh Prefbyterians 
were indeed enemies to the Independents ; but not 
ſo much his Majeſty's friends, as to reſtore him 
to the throne, without a previous aſſurance of his 
ratifying the conceſſions the King his father made 
in the treaty of Newport. But, this being an im- 
proper time to negociate ſuch an affair; they did 
not ſeem very forward to ingage in his ſervice. _ 
5. The earl of Derby; who had been ſent by the The &arl of 
King into Lancaſhire, where he raiſed twelve hun: Derby de- 
dred men, was defeated by colonel Lilbourne at the ated. 
head of ten troops brought from York to join p51; 2 
Cromwell. The earl found it difficult to eſcape to p. 607. 
the King, after the loſs of his forces, the lord Wid- Clarendong 
drington and fir Thomas Tildeſly being left dead on Vol. III. 
the ſpot. This defeat diſcouraged the Royaliſts in Anek. 
thoſe parts, who deſigned to re-inforce his Ma- r was 
zeſty's army. LES 
At laſt, after a very fatiguing march, the King His Majety - 
arrived at Worceſter, where he met with an hono- ſtops at Wor- 
rable reception from the magiſtrates, and was ſo- ceſter. 
lemnly proclaimed. He determined to refreſh his — 
weary troops in the neighborhood of that city, ſince Vol. III. 
they were unable to proceed without ſome repoſe. p. 313, 318. 
Probably his intent was to have marched directly Ludlow. 
to London, it his army, as he expected had been 
conſiderably augmented on their ronte : bur on the 
contrary he ſaw it was ſo diminiſhed by deſertion, 
as to be reduced to twelve or thirteen thouſand 
men, without the leaſt proſpect of its being in- 
creaſed for the reaſons aforeſaid. In all appearance 
therefore he durſt advance no farther, and believed 
the ground about Worceſter was proper for defenſe 
in caſe of an attack. neon 2 

While the King's army remained at Worceſter, Cromwell 
Cromwell advanced with great expedition, His reaches Wor- 
orders for aſſembling the militia of the north were ceſter. 
ſo punctually obſerved, that, on his arrival in &- *; 
England, his forces were daily augmented by Vol. III. 
parties from all quarters; by which means, after p. 318. 
his junction with Lambert and Harriſon, he found Phillips. 
his army much ſuperior to that of his Majeſty, who 
lay incamped, about a mile from Worceſter, with 
a reſolution to withſtand the attacks of his enemy. 
Cromwell, before he attacked the King, thought fit 
to make a diverſion on the other ſide of the Scvern; 
and with this yiew he detached Lambert, who went 
directly to Upton, where Maſſey was poſted to de- 
fend a bridge. This paſs was ſo fiercely aſſaulted Phillips: 
that, after a ſharp ingagement, Maſley quited the Clarendon 
place. Immediately after, Cromwell ordered fome Vol. III. 
of his forces to crols over to the weſtern ſide of the % 37. . 
Severn, which obliged the King to fend a party of Forces a paſ- 
men the, fame way, and fo weaken the main body fage over the 
who were to fuſtain Cromwells attack. Severn. | 

The third of September, a fortunate day to Crom- Battle of Wor- | 
well (becauſe on it he, the preceding year, defeated -cefter. 
the Scots at Dunbar) he charged the Royal army on Sept. 3. 
both ſides of the Severn : but, after a fight ens 
| fome hours, his Majeſty's troops were repulſed on "2 ; 
both fides the river, and conſtrained to retreat in- | 


f 


| I kitelock, 
to the town in ſuch diforder, that the defenſe of p. % © 
its entrance was intirely neglected. The King's The Royat 


NOT ur K — 
ſollicitat ions, to inſpire his now vanquiſhed forces 27my de 


1 


(1) Only one whole day. Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 309. 


(2) Captain Cecil Howard, ſon to the lord Howard of Eſrick, brought him a troop of horſe. 


— Phillips 
P 


Phillips, p. 668, > 
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- (3) Where he had ſecurely retired fnce the end of the former war, Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 30g. v 
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InTzx-x20. with courage to hold out any longer againſt the 
Ax' 1651, 8 to no manner of purpoſe. At laſt, 


LAWN his horſe ſeeing the enemy break into the ton, fled, 


and left the foot to the mercy of the Engliſh. His 
Majeſty alſo was forced to fly thro! St Martin's 
gate, and had a very narrow eſcape. Almoſt all 

e infantry were ſlain or taken, and the cavalry, 
being cloſely purſued, eaſily diſperſed z fo that 
moſt of the officers and ſoldiers were made pri- 


Phillips, ſoners of war. It is reported the Scots loft about 
. two thouſand men, beſide ſeven or eight 1 
Vol. III. p. captives (1), who were lent to London and fold or 
20. ſlaves to the plantations of America. e Hamil- 
eath. ton, being mortally wounded, nine days after de- 
Burnet's parted this life. Among the perſons of diſtinction 
* were general Leſley, the earls of Lauderdale, Rothes, 
att Carnwarth, Kelly, Derby and Cleveland 2 
His Majeſty's The King, tho? he fortunately efcaped from the 


fight and ar- defeat, was extremely perplexed. It highly con- 
rivalin cerned him to avoid the purſuers, but this he found 


2 a very difficult taſk, He was in the heart of Eng- 
Vol. III. land, which he could only conſider as an enemy's 


. 321, Kc. country, tho“ he had till ſome friends in the king- 
Phillips. dom. He was under a neceſlity to abandon it, and 
Bates. o beyond ſea, but how to effect this ſeemed next 
Boſcobel. ©? © a 

to impoſſible. It was yet more hazardous to at- 

tempt a return into Scotland, ſince in all likelihood 
he would be moſt narrowly ſearched for on this 
road; and tho” he ſhould ſafely arrive in that king- 
dom, he was apprehenſive of being inalmoſt the ſame 
danger there as in England. The parliament's army, 
victorious in Scotland, as the ſequel will inform us, 
would not have ited him to injoy a ſecure re- 
treat. He therefore reſolved to travel that night, 
as far as his h would admit; and, diſmiſ- 


ſing his attendants who could only ſerve to diſcover 


him, he commited himſelf to the care of a truſty 
guide, by whom he was conducted through by- 
roads in the habit of a peaſant. In theſe melan- 
choly circumſtances he ſpent an intire day in a tree 
near the road (3), from whence he ſaw and heard 
people, as they paſſed by, diſcourſe of him and wiſh 
nas fall into their hands. He travelled only 
in the night, his guide concealing him by day in 
obſcure cottages, where his diet generally was no 
other than a little milk. At laſt, after two months 
great fatigue, ſurmounting infinite dangers, and 
traverſing a conſiderable part of the kingdom from 
Worceſter to the county of Suſſex, he imbarked, 
(4) and ſafely landed in Normandy the twenty- 
ſecond of October. The curious reader is refered 
to the earl of Clarendon, who, from his Majeſty's 
own mouth, has given a particular account of his 
eſcape, and the adventures of his flight (5). 
8 e muſt now return to the affairs of Scotland, 


Vol. III. p. ſince both armies left that kingdom. While Crom- 
21 


lonk reduces heſieged Sterling, which held out but few days. 
Scotland This place, one of the ſtrongeſt in Scotland, where the 


TI1ISTORY of ENGLAND. 


its alliance, or dreaded its arms. 


the battle of Dunbar. Some Scottth gentlemen, 
aſſembling forces to relieve the town, were ſurpriſed 

and diſperſed by a detachment from Monk, and their 

leaders made prifoners ; but notwithſtanding this 
misfortune, the governor * bravely defended the - Rfajor 
place, till it was ſtormed the farſt of September, Lumſdale. 
two days before the battle of Worceſter. The 

taking of Sterling and Dundee was followed by that 

of Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and all the other towns 

and caſtles capable of reſiſting. Thus in a ſhort 

{pace, Monk brought the whole kingdom of Scot- 

land in ſubjection to the Engliſh parliament : and 

this was the remarkable conſequence of his Majeſty's 
conducting the Scots army into England. 

| The victory of Worceſter and reduction of Scot- His Majeſty 
land gave ſuch a D to the new common- in great dif- 
wealth, that all the ſtates in Europe either courted treſs. 

Moſt of the So- Caf 17 
vereigns therefore excuſed themſelves from making p 24s 239. 
offers to the King or ſupplying him with money, left 
they ſhould be ſuſpected by the parliament x ſo that 
| his Majeſty was reduced to preſſing extremities, and 
even to a want of common neceſſaries. He refided 
at Paris, maintained by his mother who had a pen- 
ſion from the crown; — cardinal Mazarine, mak- 
ing his court to the common-wealth of England, 
overlooked the diſtreſsof her unfortunate fon, 


were ſo greatly increaſed, ſince the battles of Dunbar creaſes his 
and Worceſter, that, being, maſter of the armies of credit. 
three kingdoms, he could in effect command the 
reſolutions of parliament, no man daring openly to 
oppoſe him. Beſide he had in the houſe * great a 
number of creatures, that he might eaſily procure 
whatever he deſired; ſo that it may be truly faid, 
he was the head of the republic, tho' he only had 
the title of general. 25 

The common-wealth was extremely powerful The English 
from its very begining. This ſeems incredible at common- 
firſt, conſidering the vaſt ſums which were expended, alth's 
and how much blood was ſhed, during the civil war, Per. 
But, as to the expenſe, it ſhould be remembered that 
the money had not been carried out of the land. 
The ſole alteration was, that the rich became poor, 
and the poor rich, which had not ſunk the capital of 
England. And with reſpect to the multitudes ſlain 
in the war, it muſt likewiſe be called to mind, that 
the kingdom ſwarmed with people in the year 1642, 
having injoyed peace ſince the death of Queen 
Elizabeth; fo that the effuſion of blood had not to 
ſuch a degree diminiſhed the inhabitants, as conſi- 
derably to impair the ſtrength of England. This is 
manifeſt from the eaſineſs wherewith, in the ſpace 
of one year, the parliament raiſed an army for Ire- 
land, and another more numerous againſt Scotland, 
beſide the forces which remained in the kingdom. 
The navy, having had no enemies to incounter 
during the war, was in a flouriſhing condition. In 
a word, England was not leſs powerful than in the 


reignof Elizabeth, or than it might have been under 


AC 


(1) Of the Royal army three thouſand were flain, and ten thouſand taken priſoners; and of Cromwell's only ane hundred 


* 


killed, and three hundred wounded. Among the captives were three Engliſh peers, ſeven Scotiſh lords, fix hundred and forty 
colonels, and other officers ; the King's ſtandard with one hundred and fifty-eight colors were likewiſe taken. Whitelock, 


Fos. 

4 (z) Leſley reached Lancaſhire before he was overtaken, and 

detachment of Lilbourne's horſe. Phillips. p. 608, 609. 
(3) This tree in the thickeſt part = 

on the borders of Staffordſhire. Clarendon, Vol. III. 


« 321. 
(4) In a ſmall bark from Brighthelmſted, a ſmall 


the reſt were made priſoners, at Newport in Cheſhize, by a 


he wood, which was very narrowly ſearched. The wood lay either in, or 
er-town in Suſſex. Whitelock ſays, his Majeſty and the lord Wilmot 


went to London, where they continued three weeks; alſo that the King went up and down in a gentlewoman's habit and 


at Weſtminſter ſaw the States arms and Scotiſh colors. Mem. 


488. 


(5) See alſo Bates's Elenchus and a mall book intitled Boſcobel. 
(6) The following motto was, in the reign of James I, writen over the chapel-door of Sterling- caſtle, I. C. R. Nobis hæc 


inv icta dederunt centum ſex proavi. 1617.“ 


hillips, p. 611. 


James 


ſtoration being loſt in a ſtorm. Monk, having taken Id EA - xec. 
Sterling, laid fiege to Dundee, where the inhabitants AN* 165 1. 
of Edinburgh had conveyed their beſt effects, after. 


On the other hand Cromwell's glory and intereſt Cromwell in- 
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James I, and Charles I. had they thought fit to in- 
gige in foreign wars. Nothing therefore underwent a 


A c change but the government, and that was in the hands 


Cromwell re- 
turns to Lon- 
don. 

Phillips. 
Whitelock. 
Clarendon, 


Vol. III. 
P. 347+ 


Earl of Der- 
by's execu- 
tion. 

October 15. 
The parlia- 
mentẽ's fleet 
takes Jerſey, 
Barbadoes 
and other iſles. 
Whitelock. 

* Of Parham. 


The parlia- 
ment unite 
England and 
Scotland. 
Phillips. 
Whitelock. 


They are 


afraid of 


Holland. 


of the moſt able men the kingdom had for many 
years produced; tho the power they had was very 
unjuſtly uſurped, . On this account England found 
iefelf in quite different circumſtances from what it 
had been under the two preceding Kings, whoſe 
capacitics to govern cannot be highly commended by 
impartial jud ges. AE 
Cromwell returned to London the twenty-firſt of 
September, leading in triumph his principal priſo- 
ners, Who were ſent to the Tower, from whence 
Maſſey ſome time after found means to eſcape (1). 
A majority of the parliament, with the ſpeaker at 
their head, attended by the lord-mayor and alder- 
men of London, met him at Acton. Eight days 
after the earl of Derby, being tried by a council 
of war, received ſentence of death, and was be- 
headed at Bolton in Lancaſhire (2). Fog 
During the tranſactions in England, the common- 
wealth's fleet ſubdued Jerſey, Cornet-caſtle in Guern- 
ſey, and the iſle of Man. In January following fir 
George Aſcough reduced the. iſland of Barbadoes, 
then governed by the lord Willoughby * for his 
Majeſty 3 and the iſles of Nevis and St. Chriſtophers 
Jubmited without any reſiſtance. 
England injoying a profound tranquility, and 
the reduction of Ireland being almoſt compleated, 
the parliament attempted to unite Scotland with the 
7 lic of England. As they had made a conqueſt 
of that kingdom, they believed it lawful to uſe it 
as they pleaſed, without conſulting the Scots who 
where no longer in a condition to oppoſe their 
pleaſure. An act therefore paſſed in the parliament 
of England, which utterly aboliſhed regal power in 
Scotland, and united that kingdom to the Engliſh 
common-wealth, impowering it to ſend a certain 


number of repreſentatives to the parliament. Com- 


miſſioners were afterwards ſent into Scotland, to 
ſetle the terms of this union; and moſt of the 
Scotiſh peers, being unable to reſiſt the parliament, 


ſubmited to their will. The marquis of Argyle be- 


came one of the moſt zealous adherents to the re- 
public, but the aforeſaid union highly diſguſted the 
clergy. 8 

The Independents, ſince their firſt open appearance, 
had made a ſurpriſing rogreſs. They had be- 
headed Charles I; aboliſhed the houſe of lords; 
transformed the monarchy into a common-wealth ; 


2 the Levellers; humbled the Preſbyterians , 
9 


bdued Scotland; and almoſt compleated the con- 
queſt of Ireland. The victory at Worceſter feemed 
to have deprived his Majeſty of any refuge, and diſ- 
abled him from giving them any diſturbance; Ne- 
vertheleſs, the Cavaliers were ſtill a thorn in their 
ſide, and laid them under, continual apprehenſions. 
It is certain this party could do very little by their 


own ſtrength, but it was poſſible they might receive 


aſſiſtance from foreign powers. Indeed the parlia- 


ment dreaded neither France nor Spain, being ſatiſ- 


fied they who managed the affairs of theſe kingdoms 


did not deſign to attempt the King's reſtoration, 


bs 


2 1 
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and that, ſhould they indeavor to reſtore him, their Iarza-xze. 

maritime forces were incapable of withſtanding the AN' 1681. 

navy of England. But. there was another power . 

which inſpired them. with fear; viz: .the States of 

Holland, who could ſtrongly aſſiſt the Royaliſts: 

nay, it was probable the Prince of Orange, his Ma- 

jeſty's brother-in-law, would imploy his great credit 

in the United Provinces, to ingage them in the 

quarrel between the King and parhament. It was 

therefore equally neceſſary to prevent this, as it had 

been to Hinder the Scots from aiding the Preſby- 

terians. * ” 25 ; a 

With this view the common-wealth, in the year Their indea- 

1649;, diſpatched Doriſlaus to Holland, to propoſe vors to unite | 

a ſtrict alliance between both the republics.. The dhe 16 com- 

murder of this agent at the Hague made the leſs mne e 

noiſe in England, becauſe the parliament. intended Hive. 

to avert. the danger which might come from that Clarendon, 
uarter, by a cloſe friendſhip with the States. The Vol. III. 

Prince of Orange dying in October 1650,. it was P. 355- 

judged expedient to treat with the Dutch, becauſe we” 

his intereſt could no longer obſtruct the negociation. Heath, 

The parliament therefore, in March 1651, ſent p. 285. 

Oliver St. John and Walter Strickland to the Hague, 

not ta negociate a bare alliance; but ſuch an union 

as might render them one hody. . This propoſal was 

warmly oppoſed by the States. Firſt, The Engliſh 

pretended they ſhould renounce all their alliances, ex- 

cept thoſe common to them and the republic of Eng- 

land; Secondly, The parliament's terms were ſuch, 

that all the advantages lay on their ſide, ard the forces 

of the United Provinces could in reality only ſerve 

toaugment thoſe of England. Thirdly, If we canfider 

the time when the two envoysarrived at the H 

it will evidently appear the rpg we aflairs were 

not yet in a ſituation to oblige the States to accepr 

ſo diſadvantageons conditions. Cromwell indeed 

had, the preceding year, gained the battle of Dun- 

bar: but this was not a deciſive victory ſince his 

Majeſty, was about to head a new army, as he after- 

wards did, while the Engliſh envoys remained at 

the Hague. The States would have ated 

too raſhly, had they concluded this union before a 

deciſion between the King and parliament. Laſtly, 

the houſe of Ae not being wholly ſup- 

preſſed greatly ſed the union aforeſaid, which 

would have intirely deſtroyed the hopes of che young 

Prince of Orange: On all theſe accounts the Engli 

envoys returned in July, not only diſſatisfied at 

their ill ſucceſs, but like wiſe for ſome infults on their 
perſons by the rabble at the Hague (3). This ma- Clarendoii; 
nifeſtly ſhewed the ſubjects of that republic were Vol. III. 
more inclined to his Majeſty than the . parliament, Pulls 
and confirmed their ſuſpicion; that the States would * 
the firſt opportunity openly eſpouſe his cauſe. Thus 

their report to the then powers contributed to incenſe 

them againft the States; and they would perhaps 

have immediately diſcovered a , warm reſeatment, 


* 


«4 


were it not for the war with Scotland. It was 


therefore thought proper to diſſemble till that affair 
was over, to which the battles of Worceſter and 


Monk's fuccefs in Scotland gave at laſt a happy 


concluſion. ' 
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(1) As did likewiſe the earl of Middletoun. Phillips, p. 610. 


- 


, (2) James Stanley, earl of Derby, confeſſed on his trial the plot for a4 general riſing of the Preſbyterians in Lancaſhire, 
to join his Majetty ; but it was prevented by the apprehending of mr. Birkenhead. © He likewiſe acknowledged the matters 
of treaſon charged againſt him, and ſubmited to the parliament's mercy. In excuſe he alleged, 1. He had quarter given him, 


4% and therefore was not to be tried by a court-martial.” 2. H 


e pleaded . ignorance of the acts bf treaſon ſet forth by the 


«« parliament.” But theſe pleas were over-ruled ; and he was ſentenced to loſe his head af Bolton. Whitelock, . Fi. 
He married the daughter of duke de la Tremouille in France, The reward his ſon received, for this famous earl's loy- 
org Wy „ trom the following inſcription, fixed by the preſent earl of Derby on a building erected at Knowfley, 
in Lanca £ | | | ; * 
« Jakes earl ef Derby, lord of Man, and the iſles, grandſon of Iauzs earl of Derby, aud of CaarLoTTE 
« daughter of CLaupz duke de la Tremouille, whoſe huſband Ja Es was beheadeg at Bolton; xv October uv c L11, 
5 for ſtrenuouſly adhering to Charles the ſecond, who refuſed a bill unanimogſly by both houſes of parliament, 
* for reſtoring to the family the eſtate loſt by his loyalty to him. fü b XXII. | | 


Alſo from ſome of the Engliſh there. Clarendon, Vol. III 
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Inrss -xzc.! , But if the proſperous end of this war inabled the 

Ax“ 1651. parliament to — another againſt Holland, it 
f on the other hand ſeems 

hey highly tives of that undertaki 


to have removed the mo- 
s for, as they were now 


* 


reſent the con · * 
maſters of Scotland and Ireland, it is very unlikely 
— dne the Dutch would think of afſiſting his Majeſty. Be- 
fide, the Prince of Orange being dead, it was not to 
be imagined the States would promote the King's 
reſtoration, uncle to the young Prince whom they 
intended to reduce to the condition of a private 
Reſolve to de perſon. However the common-wealth of England 
Clare „ ſo highly reſented the States conduct, that .a war 
= lips. was reſolved (1). Pretenſes were taken from the 
Clarendon, injuries ſaid to be done to the Engliſh by the 
Vol. III. Dutch, thirty years before, at Amboyna and other | 
p- 360. places in the — It is pretended Cromwell con- 


ſented to this war, which he judged unneceſſary, 
merely in complaiſance to St. John and ſome others, 
who appeared to be extremely incenſed againſt 
| Holland | 
Cromwell The ardent deſire the parliament ſhewed to ingage 
— in this war, on ſo remote pretexts, gives occaſion 
way. -: to conjecture theſe were not the only motives to 
5 that proceeding. It is highly probable, even then 
ſome members, ſecret enemies or enviers of Crom- 
well, were ſollicitous to ruin him, or at leaſt conſi- 
derably to impair his exceſſive power; apprehendin 
that its being continued in a private perſon coul 
not but prove extremely dangerous to a republican 
government. They had participated in his coun- 
lels and deſigns. to ſubvert the Preſbyterian parlia- 
ment, which gave them an rtunity of knowing 
his genius and extenſive capacity; and therefore they 
could not help dreading that” he was laboring for 
himſelf, how plauſibly ſoever he diſguiſed his am- 
bition under the maſk of public good. They eaſily 


perceived that, if he projected his own advancement, | t 


-nothing could prevent the execution of his ſe, 
while he was — of the army. He mult — 
fore either be deprived of this ſupport, or the com- 
mon- wealth expoſed to his ambitious projects. But 

it was difficult to procure his conſent to diſband an 
army intirely at lis devotion, and his great influence 

in the parliament led them to deſpair of effecting 

it there, without a preſſing neceſſity. Nevertheleſs 
they believed that, if the republic could be ingaged 

in a ſea- war, the great expenſe of which was fore- 
ſeen, the houſe would by degrees be brought to diſ- 
band a land- army, to avoid a needleſs charge. This 

at firſt view may ſeem to be too refined a piece of 
policy, but three things concur to ſtre the 
cConjecture. Firſt, The cauſes alleged for this war 
8.3 5 to be inſufficient to ingage the parliament in 
ſuch an expenſive affair, at a time when it would 
have been on the contrary very advantageous to let 
the people injoy the ſweets of peace, that they might 
Learn to reliſh the late eſtabliſhed republican govern- 
ment. - Secondly, The ſequel will inform us, that 
dall the ſubmiſſions of the Dutch were ineffectual to 
obtain a peace, and the parliament would hard 
hear their propoſals. ence it is manifeſt they 
had ſome ſecret motive to continue the war; and it 
is difficult to diſcover any other than what I have 
related. Thirdly, We ſhall ſee hexeafter Cromwell 


evidently perceived, that the ſole reaſon for conti- 


nuing the war was to give the houſe an occaſion to 
diſband the army; which made him reſolve to ruin 
a parliament who ſought his deſtruction. I confeſs 
it is hard to prove, that the authors of this war 


againſt the Hollanders at firſt deſigned what I have | 
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ly | fadors from the States had held with the late King, 4 
during the civil war. For theſe ſatisfactions and 0 


aſcribed to them; and that, with reſpect to the be- Idref. "Is 
gining, it is a bare conjecture. But this point is Ax' 1051. -A 
confirmed, when we conſider that the principal CW NIE 
members combined to leſſen CromwelPs power, and 

the war was ſolely prolonged to render the expenſe 

of it a plauſible pretenſe for diſbanding the land- 

army, as uſeleſs, but which was neceſſary to the 

ſupport of that general. 

However this be, Cromwell returning victorious f 
from Worceſter, as he had before done from Ire- ee ee 
land and Scotland, his credit ſo greatly increaſed, Clarendon, 
that he became in a manner the ſoul of the parlia- Vol. 111. 
ment and common-wealth of England. Whether p. 355 

he did not at firft diſcern the ſecret ſprings of the 

projected war, or from ſome other motive; he 

readily conſented to the deſign of humbling Hol- 

land, the only foreign 2 from whom the par- 

liament were apprehenſive of any danger. But as 

it was expedient to manage the prople, who would 

not eaſily be convinced of the neceſſity of this war, 

the houſe reſolved to force the Dutch to be the ag- 

greſſors, or at leaſt afford a pretenſe for hoſtilities. 

With this view, under color of incouraging navi- 

gation, they paſſed an act prohibiting the importa- 

tion of all foreign commodities except upon Eng- N 
liſh bottoms, or thoſe of the country from whence b 


An act of par- 


received the embaſſadors with great reſpect, and Whitelock. 
admited them to ſeveral audiences, intending to Phillips, 
intimate that nothing ſhould be wanting on their ® 14 
parts to preſerve the peace between the two com- 

mon- wealths: but, when the particular articles 

came to be diſcuſſed, it manifeſtly appeared they 

were reſolutely bent upon war. Inſtead of revok- "x 
ing the navigation- act, they revived ſeveral ſtate 1 
pretenſions. Satisfaction was required for the maſ- The partia- | 
facre of the Engliſh at Amboyna, in the year 1622, ment'sprecen- 


for the loſſes ſuſtained from the Dutch, ſince the bons. 
Burchet's 
Nav. Hiſt. 
p- 380. 


year 1618, in the Indies, Perſia, the MoguPs do- 
minions, Muſcovy, Greenland, and the ifle- of Po- 
leron. Theſe damages, according to the parhia- 
ment's computation, amounted to ſeventeen hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling. A ſuitable repara- Letters of the 
tion was likewiſe demanded for the murder of Po- parliament to 
riſlaus commited at the Hague, under the eye of the — Prin- 

States, Who had taken no proper ſteps to bring the ces. P. 4x. 

authors to puniſhment. In fine, ſatisfaction was 

inſiſted on for the ſecret intelligence the laſt embaſ- 


9 * 
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reparations the parliament offered to enter into an 1 


alliance with the United Provinces, on the terms 1 
. their envoys at the Hague (2). { AY 
heſe vj 


1 convinced the States, that it AN? 16:2; 
was neceſſary to make warlike preparations. Ac- whitelock, 
cordingly with great diligence and expenſe they p. 535 
fited out a fleet of a hundred and fifry fail They 
were unwilling however. to declare war againſt the 


8 


Engliſh, reſolving, if poſſible, to make them the 


2 3 


(i) Hoſtilities commenced between the two nations, in October 1651. when liſh man 
Dutch fiſher-men, required of them the tenth herring, as an 1 Fo. «by my 
inſiſting on their ſtriking fail, which the Dutch refuſed ; whereupon they 
firſt at the En gliſh, the man of war ſunk one of their ſhips, and all the men were loſt. Whitelock, p 
(2) They likewiſe demanded a free trade upon the Schelde from Middleburgh to Antwerp. Heath, 


- 


— — 


0 meeting ſome 

of England's ſovereignty in thoſe ſeas, or elſe 

proceeded from words to blows, and the Dutch firing 
» £38. | 


P- 308. 
aggreſſors. 
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reply. 
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Iures- An. aggreſſors. To this end, while the States embaſ- 
AN? 1652. ſadors continued at London, their admiral Martin 
van Trump, one of the moſt valiant and expe- 


May. rienced ſea-officets in Europe, appeared in the 
8 channel with a fleet of forty-five ſhips of war, under 
bk 5 © color of conveying ſome merchant-men, and an- 
Puillips. chored in Dover-road, probably with an intent to 
Whitelock. provoke the Engliſh to begin hoſtilities. Admiral 


lake, commander of the Engliſh fleet conſiſting 

only of twenty-ſix fail, coming in ſight, the Dutch 

weighed anchor and put to fea without ſtriking their 

flag, whereupon Blake fired three guns without ball 

for a ſignal to ſtrike. Trump only anſwered by 

drawing up his ſhips in line of battle, and, to ſhew 

his contempt of the ſignal, diſcharging a ſingle gun, 

and advancing up to the Engliſh admiral gave him 

Firſt navalin- a broad - ſide: ſo that the begining of the fight 


* leaves it uncertain, which ſide was the aggreſſor (1). 

Phillins. Both the admirals had expreſs orders not to ingage, 

Whittock, unleſs there was an apparent neceſſity: The Eng- 

833. liſh affirm the States ordered Trump not to ſtrike 
eath. to their fleet, to oblige them to commence hoſti- 

>" "ty lities, This is not unlikely; tho' it is not men- 

Vol. u. tioned by the Dutch hiſtorians (2). Blake being 

3 re- inforced with eight ſhips, the ingagement conti- 

nued from four in the after - noon *rill night. The 

Engliſh, if credit is to be given to their authors, 

had not ſo much as a ſhip damaged, while the 

Dutch loſt two, one ſunk and the other taken. 

They farther add that, night approaching, Trump 

drew his fleet to the back bf Goodwin- ſands, and 

p. 357. next morning ſailed for Zealand. The Dutch ac- 

knowledge the loſs of two ſhips, but ſay the Eng- 

liſn had ſix ſunk, and that the night only preſer- 

ved their fleet from intire deſtruction. It is not eaſy 

with exactneſs to diſcover the truth in ſuch con- 

tradictory accounts, eſpecially concerning naval in- 

gagements. However the conſternation this battle 

occaſioned at London, and inſults the populace of- 

fered to the Dutch embaſſadors, which obliged the 

parliament to allow them a guard, ſeem to ſhew 

the . were di ſpleaſed with the ſucceſs. _ 

Whitelock, he embaſſadors, knowing the ſentiments of their 

Pp 533- maſters, attempted, in an audience obtained of the 

_—__ parliament, to prove that the battle was purely acct- 

he States dental. On the other hand the States diſpatched an 
embaſſ embaſſador extraordinary, to propoſe an agreement; 

fruitlels. viz. Adrian Paw, who had been plenipotentiary 

July. at the treaty of Munſter: but the parliament rigidly 

| 1 inſiſting on all the articles propoſed before the 

8 ng — (3), they recalled their embaſſadors, and 
Phillips. reſolved to continue the war, ſince this was the 

Whitelock. only ſtep they could take to procure a peace. A 

I manifeſto was publiſhed, in which they pretend to 


ton * demonſtrate, the Engliſh attacked them, without 
Collection of the leaſt provocation; and the parliament replied 
treaties, Vol. in another, repreſenting all the aforeſaid occafions 


III. p.36,&c. of complaint, and adding the tefuſal to ſtrike the 
The Engliſh | 


zug on Arik. flag, a right they at all hazards reſolved to maintain. 


ing the flag, Ihe States anſwered, it was true their common- 
and the States Wealth, in its infancy, had paid that compliment 
J to the royal dignity, when England was governed 
Whitelock. by a King, but they could not think themſelves ob- 
liged to the ſame reſpect ſince the monarchy was al- 


tered into a republican government. After all, this IdrEA- aG. 
was far from being the real cauſe of the war: but Ax' 1652. 
theſe manifeſto's were neceſſary on both ſides to per WW 
ſuade the people, that they did not ingage without | 

—_— in extraordinary expenſes to ſupport ho- 

res; 

The war being ſufficiently declared, not only by 
a battle but alfo maniteſto's, Van Trump put to ſea 
with a fleet of ſeventy ſhips : and Van Gallen failed 
to the Mediterranean to fight the Engliſh there. 

Trump's intent was to ingage admiral Aſcough, Van Trump's 
who lay in the Downs with part of the Engliſh fleet diſperſed 
fleet; but, while he paited an opportunity, admiral by 0 2am 
Blake with forty ſhips failed to the Northward, to New Hiſtory 
attack the herring-fleet and their convoy (4). of Holland. 
bobs > 5 hearing of it, chaſes and overtakes him Clarendon, 
near New-caſtle : but, before he was prepared for Vol. III. 
the fight; a furious tempeſt ſo diſperſed his fleet, Pu, 
that he returned to Holland with only forty fail, whitloci; 
the reſt which eſcaped ſhipwreck not arriving at p. 541. 

the Texel 'till ſome weeks after. | 

Abour this time Ruyter, convoying a fleet of Ruyter and 
merchant-men with thirty-four ſhips (5), was met Afcoughin- 
by fir George Aſcough, and a fierce battle inſued, Adr wn 
in which both ſides fought with bravery, *till the Witelock, 
latter at laſt was conſtrained to retire to Plymouth, 
and the former left at liberty to convoy his fleet into 
Holland. 

During the ingagement in the channel, Van Van Gallen 
Gallen attacked and defeated the Engliſh in the flain. 
Mediterranean; but at the expenſe of his life, being Septemb. 
Nain in the fight. 

In the interim the Engliſh, puting to ſca with a The Engliſh 
formidable fleet, became maſters of the channel, formidable at 
their enemy not daring to appear; and a conſider- —_— — 
able number of Dutch veſſels, returning from Hol- hben. 
land without being informed of the war, were Whitelock. 
taken By them, and among the reſt a flect of 
forty fail from Portugal with ſix India ſhips rich- 
ly laden. | 

The States, unwilling to expoſe their merchants Trump fails 
to greater loſſes, gave notice to the merchant-men *2 the of 
homeward bound, to fail for the iſte of Rhe; where * 
they ſhould find a fleet prepared to convoy them. 
Accordingly Trump left the Goree in November, 
with ſeventy men of war and fix fire-ſhips, and 
met Blake who expected him in the channel. The An inge: 
ingagement laſted from eight in the morning till ment in the 
night, when one part of the Engliſh fleet retired to c_ 5 
the Downs, and another into the Thames: A WIe! * 
wound Blake received having thrown his fleet into Heat. 
ſome diſorder, he could not prevent Trump from R. Coke. 
purſuing his courſe (6). 

Since the late King's death, the duke of Gloceſter, The duke of 
his third ſon, had been confined in the iſle of Wight, Gloceſter ſent 
and educated as a private gentleman, thoſe who were out of Eng- 
intruſted with the care of his education having ex- Fat 
preſs orders to ſhew him no reſpect, which might re- Phillips. 
mind him of his royal extraction. At laſt the parlia- Heath. 
ment reſolved to ſend him out of the kingdom, and 
for this purpoſe he was conducted to Dunkirk, from 
whence he paid a vilit to his ſiſter the Princeſs of 
Orange; at Breda, and then repaired to the King 
his brother at Paris. 


neral, ordered Trump not to ſtrike. 


P-. 537: 
(4) Conſiſting of twelve men of war. Clarendon, Vol. III. 
eight fail. Whitelock, p. 541, 542. 


5 Phillips, p. 615. 


John Digby, carl of Briſtol. Heath. 


2 i n - ML 


(5) According to the Engliſh hiſtorians there were ninety ſhips 


__ 2 


— 


(1) Trump's refuſing to ſtrike the flag and giving Blake a broad-fide ſeems to put it out of all doubt, that the Dutch were 


(2) The admiralty-council of Holland, who govern the maritime affairs without any communication with the States-ge- 
Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 356. 


(3) They would liſten to no propoſals, without previous ſatisfaction for their charges and damages. Whitelock, 


358. 
LA» thirty of them merchant-men. Aſcough had only thirty- 


(6) With a broom on his 'main-top-maſt, as if he had ſwept, or deſigned to ſweep all the Engliſh ſhips out of the channel. 
This year Prince Maurice was loſt by means of a hurricane in the Weſt-Indies. In September, 
Ralph, lord Hopton departed this life at Bruges in Flanders. The ſame year likewiſe died Jacob, lord Aitley, and 


Blake 


8 
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Inrzz-xzo. Blake put to ſea again in February; being at his 


AN” 1652. 


AVON arrived tor that purpoſe from Scotland. The three 
A naval inga- admirals — to attack Trump, in his return 
11 from the iſle of Rhe with three hundred merchant- 


days. 


Feb. 18, Kc. having intelligence of the mighty preparations in 


Whitelock. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


Pan 
ps. 
Heath. 
Ludlow. 


Ax' 1653. 
His Majeſty 
offers to put 
Himſelf on 
board the 
Dutch fleet. 
Clarendon 


Vol. III. x 
358. 
rejected. 

p. 360. 


The States 
ſue ſor a 


peae. 


Project againſt 
Cromwell. 
P- 360, 371, 


72. 
Ludlow. 


aſſiſtance. Cromwell was even privately informed 


ſituated, that either the houſe muſt be ſubdued, or 


Which oblige 
him to de- 
ſtroy the par- 
liament. 


own requeſt aſſiſted with Monk and Deane, lately 


men he was to convoy into Holland. The States, 


England, had equiped twenty fail to re- inforce their 
— in 1 but they were detained by 
contrary winds. In the mean while Trump, enter- 
ing the channel and conducting the merchant-ſhips 
along the coaſts of France, met the Engliſh fleet, 
— more numerous than his own : but having 
advanced too far to recede, a furious fight com- 
menced which continued three days, and would 
have been renewed the fourth, had the ſhips on 
either ſide been able to ſuſtain a freſh charge. 
The Dutch loſt in this action eighteen men of war, 
and eight merchant-men(1): but their hiſtorians 
pretend twenty ſhips of the enemy were ſunk, and 
three ſtranded. Earh fide claimed the victory, 
However this be, Trump brought his three hun- 
dred merchant-men fafe into Holland, the eight 
excepted which were taken by the Engliſh ; and 
he afterwards ingaged them four ſeveral times, but 
not in ſo important a manner. 

Shortly after the King, believing. he had many 
friends among the Engliſh commanders, offered to 
put himſelf” on board the Dutch fleet, without any 
command except ſuch Engliſh ſhips as ſhould volun- 
tarily join him: but the States thought fit to reject 
his propoſal. It was conſidered as a ſnare to ingage 
them in his quarrel, to which they had no inclination 
in their preſent condition. They were defirous pf 
peace, and unwilling to obſtruct, or render it im- 
poſſible, by eſpouſing his Majeſty's cauſe. They 
even contrived a ſecret way to convey a letter to 
Lenthal, the ſpeaker, from the particular States of 
Holland, to propcſe an agreement. Some affirm 
this was occaſioned by a private intimation given 
by Cromwell, who at length perceived a peace to be 
proper for his own ſecurity. He had the addreſs 
to 2 from the parliament a civil anſwer to 
the letter received by Lenthal; but the reply was di- 
rected to the States General. Upon this the States 
ſent another letter, dated the thirtieth of April, in 
which they openly requeſted the parliament would 
be pleaſed to nominate a place for the treaty. 

romwell at laſt diſcovered the continuation of 

the war was projected by his enemies, that the ex- 
penſe might render it neceſſary to diſband an army 
now become uſeleſs, to which he ſaw the houſe was 
inclined. This evidently tended to ſupplant his 
authority : for tho* he was indowed with excellent 
ualities, and had by his valor and ca ity raiſed 
e common-wealth to its preſent grandeur, he was 
however ſtill an object of their fear. They dreaded 
that his power, already exceſſive, would ſtill farther 
increaſe, to the prejudice of the republic; and his 
ruin had been infallible, were it not for the army's 


of a conſpiracy againſt him, in which not only ſeve- 
ral Preſbyterians and Royaliſts were concerned, but 
even ſome conſiderable members of parliament of 
the Independent party. Affairs therefore were fo 


himſelf deftroyed : but ſuch a choice does not lon 
amuſe the ambitious. Cromwell, reſenting a deſign 
to requite his ſervices with ingratitude, readily re- 
ſolved to hazard every thing to become maſter of 
the parhament, rather than be made their vaſſal, 
who were properly indebted to him for all their au- 


oQ 


thority. 


The houſe, as I obſerved, was wholly ſupported IsTzz- xc. 
by the army, by whoſe means they held the king- Ax' 1653. 
dom in ſubjection; but ſince the battles of Dunbar . 
and Worceſter, Cromwell had ſo gained the eſteem Cromwell's 
and affections of both officers and ſoldiers, that * — Toy 
they no farther regarded the parliament's intereſt; — 
than they were confounded with thoſe of their ge- Clarendon, 
neral. The leading members perceived this, and Vol. III. 
had therefore formed a deſign of diſbanding the P, 37'- 
army, more eaſily to effect Cromwell's deſtruc- — 
tion: but ſuch a project could not long be con- 
cealed from a perſon of his tration. Having 
diſcovered the intentions of his enemies he directly 
33 1 the army's confidence from 

parliament, judging it the only way to ſupport 
himſelf; for, this ſtep Fork —— it woes = de 
difficult to bring about their ruin. This was the very 
means practiſed by himſelf and the other Indepen- 
dents, to deſtroy the Preſbyterian parliament. He The officers 
therefore cauſed the officers of the army, in a ge- petition the 
neral council, to draw up a petition, and preſent it to Parliament. 
the houſe, in which they demanded, . The arrears Ff d n- 
of their pay, that they might not be compelled p. 372. ; 
*© to take free quarter upon their fellow ſubjects, Phillips. 
e who already paid ſo great contribution and Whitelocx- 
taxes, which — were well aſſured, if rightly 
* managed, would defray all the charges of the 
« war, and of the government.“ . 
The houſe, as was foreſeen by Cromwell, com. They demand 
plained of the inſolence of this petition, and ordered ice diſſolution. 
a reprimand to the officers for their preſumption, Vol II“ 
to intermeddle in affairs which did not concern 28 | 
them, and to arraign the parliament's manage- nh 
ment of the treaſury. This occaſioned a ſecond 
petition from the army, which reminded the houſe 
of ſome of the profeſſions they had formerly made, 
That they would be glad to be diſſolved, and . 
that there might be ſucceſſive parliaments, to 


„ undergo the ſame trouble they had done. 


They therefore deſired them to remember, how * 
« many years they had fat, and tho* they had 
« done great things, yet it was a great injury to 
c the reſt of the nation, to be utterly excluded 
« from bearing any part in the ſervice of their 
« country, by their ingroſſing the whole power 
« into their hands: and thereupon beſought them 
ce that they would fetle a council of war for 
ce the adminiſtration of the government, during 
« the interval, and then diſſolve themſelves, and 
« ſummon a new — — which, they told 
« them, would be the moſt popular act they could 
« perform.” TT 

Tus remonſtrance, tho* deſigned to exaſperate 
the parliament, ſeemed however very juſt in itſelf, 
and agreeable to the general ſentiment of the king- 
dom. This will evidently appear if we conſider, 
how the members, of which the houſe conſiſted, 
had attained the ſupreme authority. The violence 
they had uſed to their collegues; the tragical death 
of Charles I ; the change of the monarchy into a 
republican form, and the taxes impoſed on the 
people for an unneceſſary war, had rendered them 
odious to the whole nation. 'They were themſelves 
convinced of theſe things: but, as it was extremely 
mortifying to think of diveſting themſelves of an 
authority which had ſo many charms, they had 
alſo reaſon to dread an account would be de- 
manded of their proceedings. They were there- 
fore unwilling to quit poſſeſſion, tho* they could 
rot avoid ſolemnly deliberating on the petition, 
which was of too great importance to be neglected. 
In this debate all the members, who were officers „ .. R 
in the army, ſtrenuouſly maintained the petition. Ph Ale. 


WY 
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(1) According to ſome they loſt eleven ſhips of war, thirty merchant-men, and had fifteen hundred men flain in the in- 
gagement. Burchet, p. 383. | 4 PRETTY 
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IxTER-REO. 


An? 1053. 


The houſe 


votes againſt 
it, - 


and prepares 
an act to pro- 


hibit ſuch pe- 
titions. 
Cromwell diſ- 
ſolves the par- 
Jiament. 
April 20. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


P. 373» 374: 


he had only delivered the nation from a parlia- 


The Preſbyterians, who had been admited into | ro his own inclination, ſupport his ſetlement by I»Tss - KEG. 
the houſe on ſwearing to the ingagement, were | violence; and diſregard the chimerical project of AN 1053. 


pleaſing every man in the kingdom. He perecived GW Id 


likewiſe of opinion, the parliament ought to diſ- 
ſolve themſelves, ſince it was undoubtedly the na- the neceſſity of a ſupreme authority to command 
tions, deſire. But, the negative being carried by | obedience, without which all would run into diſ- 
a majority of votes, the houſe reſolved, that it | order, and that it muſt be ſupported by the army; 
was not yet time to diſſolve themſelves, while | and queſtionleſs he thought himſelf more able than 
affairs were depending which muſt neceſſarily be pr” f other perſon, to preſide at the, helm of 
finiſhed, and particularly the important war with affairs. I do not pretend to juſtify all the pro- 
Holland : but that nevertheleſs the ſpeaker ſhould | ceedings of this great man, whoſe ability was never 
iſſue out writs for filling the vacant ſeats in the | diſputed; but only to prove he could have taken 
houſe. A commitee was alſo then appointed ſpeed- | no other courſe at that juncture, without throwing 
ily to prepare a bill, by which all perſons were | the ſtate into a moſt dreadful confuſion, Since 
rohibired to preſent ſuch petitions, on pain of | therefore, as matters were then ſituated, England 
Loli declared guilty of high-treaſon. | muſt be governed by force, was it more incon- 
This was no more than Cromwell expected. venient for the nation to be ruled by the greateſt 
After ſo poſitive a declaration it could not be | general and ſtateſman England had for many years 
doubted, that the members who had fat upwards | produced, than by an Independent or Preſbyterian 
of twelve years, and but too much abuſed their | parliament, or a King intoxicated with arbitrary 
power, would always retain the ſupreme authority, | power ? The people, after a trial of all theſe go- 
under color of being repreſentatives of a common- | vernments, found them inſupportable ; and there- 
wealth, which properly was compoſed only of them- | fore a fourth muſt be tried, things being in 
ſelves. Cromwell therefore, well aſſured the peo- | fuch a ſituation that it was neither poſſible nor 
ple deteſted this parliament, and that it was equally | expedient to ſubmit to any of the other three. 
odious to the army, believed he owed no farther | This being ſuppoſed, it cannot be denied Cromwell 
regard to men, who only ſought his deſtruction. | was better qualified to govern ſo great a ſtate, 
Having previouſly concerted matters with the prin- | than any other man then in the kingdom. No ob- 
cipal officers, he came to the houſe, the twentieth | jection could be made againſt him, which might 
of April, with ſome officers and ſoldiers, and | not with more reaſon have been urged againſt any 
without any ceremony told the members, he was | other perſon who ſhould ſeize the government, or 
come to. deſtroy their power, which they had | any body of men inveſted with the ſupreme au- 
abuſed z and therefore they were forthwith. to be | thority. If on certain occaſions he abuſed his 
diſſolved. The officers and ſoldiers entered at | power, and in all he did ſolely conſulted his own 
the ſame time, and ſtayed at the door 'till the | glory and intereſt, it is not my deſign to vindicate 
members walked out. Cromwell, as they paſſed his behavior. However it is certain things have 
him, reproached one with drunkenneſs, and an-| been highly aggravated, and ſome of his actions miſ- 
other with corruption, not ſparing to upbraid any | repreſented, which with impartial and unprejudiced 
whom he knew to be his enemies. After that he | perſons, are capable of an eaſy vindication, The 
gave the mace to one of his officers, and locked whole difficulty attending this affair lies in the ſup- 
the door (1). This, tho' a very extraordinary | polition made by each of the ſeveral parties, that 
action, was no more than general Fairfax had | their form of government was beſt and moſt per- 
done a few years before, when he expelled and | fect: but, as Cromwell had no regard to any of the 
impriſoned the members who were diſliked by the | ſchemes, he was equally exclaimed againſt by all 
army. the three parties. The Independents, fond of their 
Howevet it cannot be ſaid Cromwell had hither- | democracy, tho' it was no more than an em 
to — off the maſk. He might ſtill be thought | name, were incenſed at him, for ſubverting a ſtruc- 
to have the good of the public in view, ſince | ture himſelf had erected. The Preſbyterians 
would have been extremely well pleaſed, had he 
ment which had long inſlaved them; and had he | reſtored the parliament to its former ſtate, at the 
afterwards called a free parliament, and ſubmited | begining of the year 1648, when they were maſ- 
himſelf to it, the people would have loaded him with | ters; and they could not forgive him, for taking 
bleſſings. But the ſequel manifeſtly ſhews, he ſolely | a courſe contrary to that which they believed the 
conſulted his own advantage (2): yet if it be con- molt natural. It was agreeable to the Royaliſts 
ſidered that the kingdom was then divided into | that Cromwell had diſſolved the Independent, with, 
three parties, each of them avowed enemies to | out reſtoring the Preſbyterian parliament z but, to 
the other two, it is ſcarce to be imagined a parlia- | content them, he muſt have placed the King on 
ment, tho* ever ſo free, would have been able to | his throne, and put the church of England in poſ- 
ſetle the peace of the nation; It was almoſt im- ſeſſion of all her rights. The reader is left to judge, 
poſſible to content three parties, of fuch oppoſite | whether, in the then condition of England, what 
principles and intereſts both with reſpe& to govern- | the three parties deſired was either Juſt, expedient; 
ment and religion. Force alone, by rendering one | or poſſible. It is not therefore ſurpriſing, if all 
of them ſuperior, was capable of awing the othef | theſe parties equally diſliked Cromwell's proceed- 
two. This doubtleſs was foreſeen by Cromwell, | ings, and loaded him with invectives. h | 
who therefore reſolved to model the ſtate according | Shortly after Cromwell publiſhed a declaration 
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(1) Whitelock, who was preſent, afhrms, Cromwell led a file of muſqueteets into the houſe, and in a furious tone ordered 
the 1 to quit his, chair, telling the houſe, They had ſat long enough; unleſs: they had done more good; that ſome 
of them were whore- maſters (looking towards Henry Martin and fir Peter Wentworth) others of them were drunkards 
«« and ſome corrupt and unjuſt men, and ſcandalous in the profeſſion of the goſpel ; and that it was not fit they ſhould fit 5 
« longer, and deſired them to go away.” Whereupon among all the members; many of whom wore ſwords and would ſome- 


times talk big, not a man offered to draw againſt Cromwell 


Vor. III. 


* 


(2) It is probable he formed the project of invading the government, juſt after the battle of Woreeſter; for he met at the 
ſpeaker's, with ſeveral members of parliament and principal officers of the army, to conſult about the ſetlement of the nation. 
The foldiers were for a common-wealth, the lawyers for a mixed monarchy, and many for the duke of Gloceſter's being 
laced on the throne; but Cromwell ſtill put off that debate, and it is believed his intent in this conference was only to 
thoſe great men, that he might manage accordingly, * Whitelock, p. 516. Pry OF: a 


o . * 9 » 
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» but every one tamel the houſe. He faid to the ſol- 
diers, Take away that fool's bauble the mace.” Whitelock, p. mA 2222 18 i 
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1*rex-x20. to juſtify his diſſolution of the parliament ; and, his 
"AN" 10653. = being yet diſcovered, it was ſubſcribed 
vy the colonels of the army and all the ſea-captains, 


Cromwell and met with a general approbation. 1 
vindicates his The houſe being diſſolved, it was neceſſary the 
— hen 4 ſupreme power ſhould be ſome where lodged. 
Clarendon, Cromwell might have aſſumed — — of govern- 
Vol. III. ment by force, as he had diſmiſſed the parlia- 
374 ment: but he did not deſign to uſurp the ſovereign 
nth, authority in ſuch a notorious manner. His intent 
lock. was that it ſhould be given him by rliament, 
| in order to dazzle the eyes of the ic. The 
council of officers, who had petitioned the houſe, 
being ſtill aſſembled, Cromwell cauſed them to re. 
folve, that a hundred and forty-four perſons ſhould 
Chuſes 144 be intruſted with the ſovereign power. In the choice 
+ mg or of theſe men Cromwell at once diſplayed his ca- 
the govErn- pacity, and diſcovered he had ſome ſecret deſign, 
ment. which would openly appear on a pr occaſion. 
Whitelock, They were all of mean extraction, illiterate, of no 
p. 553, 559+ particular merit, unexperienced in buſineſs, and in 
* II“ a word utterly incapable of an imploy of ſuch im- 
376. portance (1). Cromwell evidently perceived they 
tes. would ſoon be tired, and obli to reſign the go- 
Dugdale's yernment into his hands, and fo furniſh him with a 


View. . ; . 
tenſe to aſſume it to himſelf. Having made this re- 
1 — choice, he wrote to each ſeparately to meet 


| o. 

te at Whitehall the fourth of July, in order to enter 
upon the adminiſtration of public affairs (2). 

 - Theſe. new ſovereigns meeting on the day ap- 

Delagon 5 pointed, Cromwell made a ſpeech, and, when he had 

rumen: ended, gave them an inſtrument, ſigned by himſelf 

Bates. and the principal officers of the army, by which 


Clarendon, they were inveſted with the ſupreme authority. It 
Vol. III. imported, that all theſe members, or any forty of 
Pd dock, them, were to be held and acknowleged the ſove- 

559. reign power of England, to whom all perſons were 
Tab. to yield obedience and ſubjection till the third of 
November, 1654, that is during a year and four 
months: that, three months before their diffolu- 
tion, they were to chuſe ſucceſſors, whoſe authority 
ſhould not exceed one year, and then they were 
alfo to provide and take care for a like ſucceſſion in 
the government. But we ſhall preſently ſee, Crom- 
well was far from intendi 
They aſſume be ſtrictly obſerved. Thele members, being thus 
the name of impowered, did not ſeruple to ſtile themſelves a 


parliament. liament, and choſe one Rouſe (3) for their 
hitelock, ker. The whole kingdom was aſtoniſhed to find 
— W themfelves under the dominion of ſuch perſons, 


Vol. III. moſt of whom were artificers, or retail merchants 
p. 3277, 378. (4)- There was among them one Barebone a lea- 
ther- ſeller, who in his neighborhood paſſed for a no- 
table ſpeaker, becauſe he uſually entertained them 
with long ha upon the times; and from 
Are in deri- him the people in derifion called them Barebone's 
ſion called parliament (5). I ſhall for a moment leave this 
—— ridiculous aſſembly, which did nothing worth no- 
parliamen 55 un | 3 


this regulation ſhould 
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tice, to reſume the recital of the wars and affairs Inter - nr. 
between England and Holland. = | An” 165g. 
The letter the States-general ſent to the parlia- hn 7 
ment the twentieth of April, the day on which its 1 
diſſolution happened, was refered to the council of ſwer a leitet 
ſtate, eſtabliſhed by Cromwell and his officers, till from the 
the new parliament ſhould be aſſembled ; and, be- States. 
ing under Cromwell's direction, they gave a fa- May 6. 
vorable anſwer to the States, with hopes of a peace 
on ſending plenipotentiaries to London. 
The Engliſh affairs were then in a ſtate of un- 
certainty, of which it was difficult to foreſee the 
iſſue, Cromwell had by his ſole anthority diſ- 
folved the parhament, and named a council of ſtate 
who ruled the nation, with no other right than | 
what they derived from the officers ; and therefore who appoine | 
it was improper for the States either to treat of, or embaſfadors to- 
conclude a peace with ſuch perſons. But the pro- VeSeclate a 
vinces of Holland and Zealand, the greateſt ſufferers Whhitelocks, 
by it, wiſhed at any rate to put an end to the war; 


4 


; . $58. 
and at laſt, after warm debates, the States-general R. Coke, 
; nominated four embaſſadots to negociate a treaty at 


London. 

While their inſtructions were preparing, the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch fleets met the ſecond of June, and 
came to an ingagement, which was renewed the 
next day: in the latter of which Trump, fighting 
with great diſadvantage, was forced to retreat in 
diſorder, having loſt many ſhips which were taken 
or ſunk by the enemy (6). | 

After this battle the Engliſh fleet, being re- Thetwo fleets 
inforced to the number of a hundred fail, was for ingage. 
ſome time miſtreſs of the ſea, and frequently June 2. 
— — the 3 of ey, At laſt Tram OP * 
ving as much as poſſible repaired his fleet, tho” wh; 
inferior to that of rhe Seip both in the number —— 
and largeneſs of ſhips (7), attacked it again near Vol. III. 
the Texel. The fight laſted from morning to night, K 1 
neither ſide gaining any conſiderale advantage. It 1 
was renewed the next day with the fame fury, tinues three 
Trump being re-inforced by twenty-ſeven ſhips ; nor days, begun 
8 the ſecond day decide the victory. The third July 29. 
ay introduced a ingagement, in which Trump P; 3%! 
was flain by a muſquet-ball : but — — 
De Witzen continued the fight till both fleets, as Palle 3 
if by conſent, retired to their own coaſts, unable any Heath, | 
longer to ſuſtain a charge. The loſs was great on p. 346, 348. 
both ſides (8), and ors, If had reafon to { of Tn ain. 
the victory, bat the lofs of admiral Trump was ie 
i ble to Holland. #: Whitelock, 
Cromwell repaired the Engliſh fleet with all ex- p. 564. 
pedition, in hopes of reaping ſome advantage from The Engliſh 
the conſternation by Trump's death, the Pf. © ou 
loſs of ſo many ſhips, and the diviſion then reigning Fbeit gect 
among the United Provinces: but a tempeſt o da- damaged by a 
maged his fleet, that he was obliged either to make tempeſt. 
a peace, or load the people with new taxes, which 
was extremly improper in the preſent ſituation of 


r e th. PX 


| ; —— 
(.) Several of them were gentlemen and had eſtates, credit, and reputation. Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 356. 

preamble the letter ran as follows; I Oliver Cromwell, captain-general 
the armies and forces raiſed, or to be raiſed within this common-wealth, do hereby ſummon and 


2) After a ſhort 


* the perſons nominated 


Fwy 


—__@ 


and commander in chief of all 
uire you (being one of 


) perſonally to appear at the council-chamber at Whitehall, within the city of Weftminfter, upon the 


*« 4th of July next inſuing the date hereof, then and there to take upon you the truſt unto which you are hereby called and 


appointed, to ſerve as a member for the 
Given under my hand and ſeal the 8th day 
of June 1653. Whitelock, p. 558. 


county af and hereof you are not to fail. 


O. Cromwell, 


. (3) An ancient gentleman of Devon, provoſt of Eaton, and member of the long parliament. 


(4) Some were greatly {i 


urpriſed that theſe gentlemen, many of whom were 


ns of fortune and capacity, would at this 


ſummons, and from ſuch hands, take upon them the ſovereign authority of the nation, conſidering how little right Crom- 


well and his officers had to give it, or they to take it; but it was accepted by them. 


(5) His name was Praiſe God 


Whitelock, p. 559. 


Barebone, from whom, he being a great ſpeaker in the parliament, it was called as above. 


(6) Six were ſunk, and twelve taken with thirteen hundred and fifty priſoners. Blake, Monk, and Deane at firſt joint! 
ood 80. Sens but e Monk alone had the command. — 
Vol. Ul. p. 380. Whitelock, p. 558. 

(7)\The Dutch had ninety men of war, and the Engliſh one hundred and fix. Whitelock, p. 562. 

(8) Twenty - ſeven Dutch ſhips were fired or ſunk, and above 


four hundred men, and eight captains ; and had upwards 
tendon, Vol. III. p. 381. 5 * 


Phillips. 


619. 
a thouſand priſoners taken, I he Engliſh loft but ; 


r ſhips, 


of ſeven hundred common ſailors and hive captains wounded. Cla- 


his 
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Ax' 1653, 
LA nm 


Peace nego- 
ciated at 
London. 


The parlia- 
ment returns 
the ſupreme 
authority to 
the officers. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


378. 
Unitelock, 
p. 570, 571 
Phillips. 


The council 
of officers 
make Crom - 
well Protector. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


val. I! 
Wällelock, 


B. 


Inſtrument of à paper term 


government. 
Whitelock. 
. $71. 
8 
Vol. III. 


379. 
tes. 


his affairs. He therefore regarded the States pro- 
poſals, and the whole following winter was ſpent in 
this negociatioun. 1 
Barebone's parliament did nothing remarkable 
in a ſeſſion of more than five months (1): nor in- 
deed was it called for that purpoſe. At laſt the 
twelfth of December, the ſpeaker, with a con- 
Gderable number of the members, who knew Crom- 
well's deſign, being aſſembled ſooner than uſual, ' 
one of them roſe up and faid; that they were un- 
equal to the burden laid upon them, and therefore 
propoſed a diſſolution of themſelves; and a re- 
ſignation of the ſovertign power into their hands 
from whom it was received. This motion met with a 
ready and unanimous approbation. Then the ſpea- 
ker, and all rhe preſent members, without waiting 
for thoſe who were abſent, quited their ſeats, and 
directly repaired to Cromwell and the council of 
officers : to whom they declared, that they found 
themſelves incapable of the truſt repoſed in them, 
and, reſigning their inſtrument, intreated them to 
take care of the government. Thus Cromwell and his 
council of officers were a ſecond time inveſted with 
the ſupreme authority, by thoſe perſons on whom 
they had confered it; and it is evident this had been 
reſolved from the calling of the parliament, in or- 
der to derive a parliamentary authority to thoſe who 
had by their own power diſſolved the former par- 
liament. This was fo groſs an artifice, that Crom- 
well's belief to impoſe upon the people is matter of 
amazement : but the moſt palpable abſurdity 1s 
eaſily ſwallowed by means of an irreſiſtible power. 
Io days after the council of officers, by virtue 
of the authoriry larely received from the parlia- 
ment; declared that henceforward the government 
of the common-wealth ſhould reſide in a ſingle Ne 
on, viz. Oliver Cromwell; captain-general of the 
forces of England, Scotland and Ireland, who ſhould * 
be ſtiled Protector of the three kingdoms, and be 
aſſiſted by a council of twenty-one perſons. | 
The ſixteenth of December, the council of offi- 
cers ſent for the commiſſioners of the great-ſeal, 
with the lord- mayor and aldermen of London; 
and, acquainting them that Cromwell was made 
Protector, they cauſed to be tead in their preſenſe, 
the inſtrument of government, the 
ſubſtance whereof was: I. A parliament to be 
called every three years by the Protector. II. The 
firſt to meet the third of September 1634. III. No 
— to be diſſol ved *cill they have fat five 
months. 


. 


them in twenty days, to be laws without 
him. V. That his council ſhould not exceed the 


number of one and twenty, nor be leſs than thir- 


teen (2). VI. Immediately after Cromwells death, 
the council ſhall chuſe another Protector before they 


— 
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riſe. 


fore him, and from that time he was honored with 


IV. Such bills as are offered to the Pro- 
tector by the parliament, it he do not confirm | f 


n» 


VII. No Protector after the preſent ſhall be IdrEA-azG. 
eneral of the army. VIII. The Protector ſhall AN" 1953; 
ve power to make war and peace. IX. The N 
Protector and his council may make laws binding 
on the ſubject, during the intervals of parliament. 
After the reading of this inſtrument, Cromwell Cromwell 
ſwore to obſerve it to the utmoſt of his power. takes an oath 
Then he was conducted to Whitehall with great W obſerveit. | 
ceremony, Lambert carrying the ſword of ſtate be- I 
umes the 
the title of Highneſs and Lord Protector. Imme- title of High- 
diately after he was proclaimed as ſuch in London, neſs. 
and then in the three kingdoms which were united 
into one common-wealth, The city of London in- e city .. 
vited him to a magnificent entertainment, and gave ne = =x 
him ſuch a reception as was not ihferior to what had an entertain- 
ever been performed to the King, ment. ; 
Thus Cromwell, whoſe extraction ſeemed to have Feb. 8. 
placed him at an infinite diſtance from ſovereignty, — BOG 
found means to attain the ſupreme authority. When Vol. III. 
the long parliament's proceedings againſt Charles I; p. 379. | 
33 8 to effect his deſtruction; their Remarks on 
obſtinate re 0 ce, unleſs epiſcopacy was nun 6; 
aboliſhed and the 9 wer Rad 3 the Ted _ oh 
pendents policy in concealing themſelves many years 
among the Preſbyterians, *cill his Majeſty was in no 
condition to hurt them, their intrigues to gain the 
army; tyrannical treatment of the <7 Tack. gm and 
the King himſelf, and in fine Cromwell's early ad- 
herence to that party : I ſay when theſe particulars 
are conſidered, one is inclined to believe his grand 
deſign was projected from the begining of that 
3 and the following tranſactions ſolely 
owed from this fountain. Accordingly nothing 
leſs is inſinuated oy ſome, with an intent to ſhew 
Charles I was perſecuted, merely to put the afore- 
ſaid project in execution. But it on the other hand 
we remember, that it was almoſt impoſſible for 
Cromwell to entertain any ſuch views, when his 
credit was ſmall and himſelf hardly known to the 
parliament ; that his reputation increaſed by a ſeries 
of events intirely out of his power, and by battles 
be might have loſt, it is ſcarce credible he could 
have formed ſuch a deſign before his victory at 


Worceſter, In all appearance he had, even before 


that battle, an eye to his own. advancement, but 


not to the ſupreme authority; Some of Cromwell's 
were perſons of too great ſagacity not to 
iſcover his intentions, had his ambition ſoared ſo 
high : but as no ſteps were taken to ruin him 'til! 
after this victory, very probably they did not any 
ooner perceive his deſigns, and it was only from 
that time, or perhaps not ſo early, he began to 
aſpire after the ſovereign power, for, being then 
commander in chief, he had leſs way to go, than 
when he was only licuxenant-general (3). 


— 
** 


(1) They paſſed an act for marriages, ordering the banes to be publiſhed in the theti Ain horas ha 
ceremony to be performed — peace * and that a regiſter thould next matket, three ſeveral days, and che 


them. Scobell. 


(2) The firſt council choſen, purſuant to this inſtrument, were colonel Monta 


be appointed in all pariſhes to keep an account of 
gue, colonel Lambert, viſcount Liſle, colonel 


Deſborough ; Gilbert Pickering, Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Charles Wolf mai zune: a 
colonel Sydenham, colonel Jones, Francis Rouſe, John Lawrence, Ad der 2 or. general Skipponz Walter Wange 


large in Whitelock's Mem. p. 571, &c. 


(3) Cromwell told mr. Bellievre: *© Lon ne montoit jamai, ſi hau ind on ö N 
never riſes ſo high, as When he knows not where he qr going.“ Rau . he = 


IPs, p. 621. See the inſtrum 


That is, © A man 


OLIVER 


8 
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May 5. 


Cromwell 


becauſe he wanted their aſſiſtance to accompliſh his 


Nei 
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OLIVER CROMWELL, ProrTEcTor. 


HE treaty between Erigland and Holland 
was at laſt brought to a concluſion, org 
ſigned the fifth of April 1654. Cromwe 

took great advantage of the neceſſity the States were 
under to conclude a peace. Before chey could ob- 
tain it, he obliged them to promiſe the payment of 
large ſums for the damages the Engliſh had ſuſtained 
thirty years fince (1); and alſo to ſtrike to the 
commor.-wealth's ſhips as they had formerly done 
to thoſe of the King. They were intirely to 
abandon his preſent Majeſty*s intereſts, and to receive 
no exiles from England into their dominions; and 
he likewiſe laid them under an ingagement to reſtore 
to the Engliſh twenty-two merchant-ſhips, confil- 
cared by the King of Denmark, or to pay their 
full value. I do not find in this treaty any mention 
of the navigation- act, which had occaſioned the 
war (2): it is probable either that this article was 
adjuſted in a private and particular treaty, or the 
States were ſakisfied with a bare promiſe of not 
being diſturbed on that account. Laſtly, the States 
by a ſeparate article bound themſelves never to 
make the young Prince of Orange their Stadt- 
holder, general, or admiral : but this was only ra- 
tified by the province of Holland, the other fix re- 
fuſing it, and Cromwell - judged it improper to 
continue the war to force their compliance. Thus 
ended a war which had been warmly carried 
on, and inexpreſſibly deſtructive to both nations. 


It is faid the two provinces of Holland and Zealand 


loſt in it fifteen hundred ſhips, which fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh; and this very war, tho? it 


had been undertaken to ruin Cromwell, proved 
the means of his advancement, as it obliged him 
| Juſtice did not violate the privilege of embaſſadors, 
or if it had not been more equitable in Cromwell to 


to diſſolve the parliament for his own ſecurity. 


The new Protector did indeed meet with a ge- 


neral ſubmiſſion, yet not without pretty open com- 
plaints of his uſurping the ſovereign power, by a 
pretended title he received from men who had no 
right to confer it. The Royaliſts confidered Crom- 
well's advancement as a mortal wound to his Ma- 
zeſty. The Preſbyterians were almoſt equally diſ- 
pleaſed with it: for, tho? their government ſtill 
ſubſiſted in the church, the liberty of conſcience 
injoyed by. all Broteſtants they apprehended to be 
an intolerable indulgence. Beſide they were ex- 
cluded from the beſt poſts, which Cromwell took 
care to fill with perſons intirely devoted to his ſer- 
vice; but nevertheleſs Cromwell careſſed them, 


deſign of being confirmed in the Protectorate by a 
free parliament, where he foreſaw their influence 
would be very conſiderable. However he deteſted 


NIAAN NLAASA 
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cccaſioned many conſpiracies againſt him, the au- Ixrez-xtz5; 
thors whereof were ſeverely 8 (3), particu- Ax' 1654. 
— wmmn— 


| erard (4), the former 
of whom was hanged in London, and the other be. Conſpiracies 


larly mr. Vowell and mr. 


headed in the Tower. EN 
At this very time, and on the ſame ſcaffold, Don 


Pantaleon Sa, koight of Malta and brother to the rouſly pu- 


Portugueſe embaſſador, loſt his head. This gentle- 


man, having quarreled with mr. Gerard aforeſaid _—_ 


on the New Exchange, returned next morning with 


a numerous retinue; but unfortunately ſingling out fador'sbrothez 
| the c [ for Gerard, beheaded. 
and entering into a freſh quarrel, he killed him, July 10. 


a man 1n the croud whom he miſtoo 


and others were wounded by his ſervants, after 


which he retired to his brother the embaſſador's. p 


This tumult drew the people together, who ſur- 


rounded the embaſſador's houſe, and threatened to Whitelock, 
drag the criminals to juſtice, Cromwell, hearing P. 599+ 


of it, diſpatched an officer with ſome ſoldiers, to 
demand the murderers. The embaſſador loudly 
complained of this inſult, and required an audience 
of the Protector, but was refuſed and told that, 
if the criminals were not delivered, the people 
would proceed to extremities, nor could the Pro- 
tector anſwer for the conſequences: that, ſince a man 
had been ſlain, and ſeveral wounded, juſtice muſt 
have proper ſatisfaction. In the interim the em- 
baſſador, finding himſelf in no condition to reſiſt, 
was at laſt conſtrained to deliver up his brother and 
the other criminals, in hopes of afterwards obtain- 
ing their pardon : but, Cromwell remaining inflexi- 
ble, the Portugueſe gentleman was beheaded in the 
Tower, and his accomplices hanged at Tyburn. I 
do not preſume to determine, whether this act of 


have connived at the priſoner's eſcape. I ſhall only 
in a few words ſhew, that the preſent juncture was 


not favorable to the embaſſador, or the King his | 


maſter. 


Don John IV, King of Portugal, formerly duke 0:c:fion of 
of Briganza, had in 1640 ſeized the crown of Por- this embaſſy 
tugal, alleging it was unjuſtly wreſted from his an- fromPortagal. 


celtors by Philip IT of Spain. This had ingaged 
him in a fierce war with Spain, during which 
Charles I had, in a treaty ſigned at York the 
twenty-fecond of May, 1642, acknowleged him as 
King of Portugal. Thus the crowns of Engl 


Palatine, Rupert and Maurice, the firſt of whom 
was commander of his Majeſty's navy, being forced 


the Cavaliers, and greatly depreſſed them; which 


a= 


in 1650 to leave Ireland, where they could no longer 


OY 


* 


(1) To reſign the iſland of Poleron in the Eaſt-Indies, taken from the Engliſh in the reign of James I, and to pay, it is ſaid, 


three hundred thouſand pounds for the affair of Amboyna (85, ooo l. whereof to the Engliſh Eaſt- Indi com ſor which th 
two laſt Kings could never obtain any ſatisfaction. Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 382. The ratifications of —_— — — 


ſented to the Protector in a ſilver box. Whitelock, p. 588. Collect. of Treaties, Vol. III. p. 134. 


the Engliſh amounted to two millions, fix hundred nin 
and thoſe of the Dutch to two millions, ſixty- nine 
Ibid. p. 127, 130. | 


The demands of 


five thouſand, nine hundred ninety-nine pounds, fifteen ſhillings : 
eight hundred ſixty-one pounds, three ſhillings and fix-pence. 


(2) The authog of Cromwell's Life affirms one of the articles was, “That the Dutch ſhould comply with the act of naviga- 


tion.” p. 280. 
(3) A High- court of Juſtice was erected on 


purpoſe, ** to try ſuch as were accuſed of holding a correſpondence with Charles 


Stuart, and of having a deſign againſt the life of the Protector, & .“ Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 383. 
{4) He is called colonel by Kapin, but he was a young gentleman, and had been only an enſign in the Royal army. Ibid. 


continue 


; and 
and Portugal were in peace and alliance, beſos. the 8 


declaration of war between Charles J and the Par- p. 262, 263, 
liament: upon which foundation the two Princes 264. 
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INTER - REG. 


AN* 1654. 
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The King's 
circumſtances 
in France. 
Clarendon, 


Vol. III. 


p- 393, 407 
Whitelock, 


p- 584. 


Rupert, 


continue in ſafety, failed into the river Liſbon : 
but they were no ſooner arrived there than a fleet 
from the parliament came to the mouth of the T ö 
the admiral whereof demanded of the K ing of Por- 
tugal the delivery of the ſnips commanded by Prince 
affirming they belonged to the common- 
wealth of England. This demand extremely per- 
@lexed that Monarch, who had concluded an alliance 
with the King of England ; but on the other hand 
England was the King's avowed enemy, and Don 
John could not avoid declaring for one or the other 
on the preſent occaſion, Policy directed to a de- 
claration for the parliament, but honor and hoſpi- 
tality required him to protect the King's ſhips, which 
were come for refuge to Portugal. This queſtion 
was warmly debated in his council. The majority 
adviſed him to abandon a Prince expelled his do- 
minions, who could neither ſerve nor hurt him, and 
thereby procure the friendſhip of a powerful repub- 
lic, from which he might expect great aſſiſtance 
againſt Spain: whereas, in declaring onthe other ſide 
of the queſtion, he would perhaps involve himſelf 
in freſh difficulties, at a time when all his forces 
were ſcarce ſufficient to withſtand his enemies. But 
his Majeſty by his reaſons and authority cauſed it 
to be decided, that the King of England's ſhips 
ſhould be protected; and accordingly a ſquadron 
of thirteen men of war was immediately equiped, 
to join Prince Rupert's. Both the ſquadrons failed 
together, with an intent to ingage the Engliſh if 
they ſhould meet between the two capes (1): for 
the Portugueſe ſquadron had orders to fail no far- 
ther, that it might appear the King only deſigned 
to ſecure the mouth of the Tagus. Upon notice 
of this junction the Engliſh admiral put to fea : 
but, to revenge the protection granted to Prince 
Rupert, he attacked a Portugueſe fleet returning 
from Brazile, and took fifteen ſhips. The approach 
of winter obliging him to return to England, the 
Princes Palatine failed to America, after creating 
a ſort of rupture between the Engliſh common- 
wealth and Portugal. To adjuſt this difference 
Don John had ſent to London the Condo de Pena- 
guaio, his circumſtances (during a war with Spain, 
which had now laſted thirteen years) not permiting 
him to remain in a ſtate of hoſtility with the Engliſh. 
In all probability this was the reaſon of not recalling 
his embaſſador, upon the execution of Don Panta- 
leon Sa: and I do not know whether this accident 
did not retard the peace between England and 
Portugal, which was not ſigned *till two years 
after in 1656 (2). 8 

Since Charles IPs arrival in France, after his mi- 
raculous eſcape from the battle of Worceſter; he 
had lived in extreme want, not having what was 
ſufficient for his ſubfiſtence: The French court 
overlooked his neceſſities, ejther in complaiſance 
to Cromwell, from a deſire of entering into a 
ſtrict alliance with him, or thro* dread of his 
declaring in favor of Spain: ſo that his Majefty 
was in a melancholy condition. He had even the 
mortification to ſee monſieur de Bourdeaux, who 
*till then had been his reſident in England, a 
pointed embaſſador by the, court of France (3), 
upon Cromwell's being declared Protector. This 
change convinced his Majeſty, that France intended 
an alliance with Cromwell, and he did not queſtion 
but the treaty would be followed with a requeſt for 
him to depart the kingdom. He theretore, to 
prevent that compliment, acquainted catdinal Ma- 
Zarine, he deſigned to withdraw, which was agree- 


able news to that miniſter, The cardinal, to forward 


. . 
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? . i*s 
Gon Irix -A 


ſign, promiſed him the arrears of, 
this deſign, promi m the rs of .a 1 


of ſix thouſand livres a month, which 


granted him, tho' never regularly paid, and. the (Wn 
continuance of it, while he ſhould remain out of r N 


France. At the ſame time the King received ano- p. 339, 406. 
ther ſmall relief, which inabled him to diſcharge ks 
his .debts. Prince Rupert ſafely arrived at :Nants Prince Rupert 
with the fleet, after he loſt his brother Maurice arrives in 

in a ſtorm. Beſide that the _ were extremely France. 
damaged, and his Majeſty unable to repair them; His Majeſty , 
he. was. in preſſing want of money, which deter- ſells the ſhips 
mined him to ſell the ſhips with the ordnance and be brought. 
tackling. Cardinal Mazarine was the purchaſer 

but at a very cheap rate if we may believe the lord 
Clarendon, and paid him without delay. Prince The prince 
Rupert afterwards went to Paris, and, taking leave retires to Ger- 
of the King, retired into Germany. His Majeſty many, and, 
no ſooner received the money than he left France, the King to 


and retreated to Cologne where he reſided many — 


years. „ . IE „ 
The King, before his departure from Paris, ſent p. 4 
Wilmot, then earl of Rocheſter, einbaſſador to — 422. 
the Emperor and ſome other German Princes; to p. 393» 3940 
rocure a ſupply of money. He even applied to P. 24%, *47+ 
is Holineſs by the mediation of cardinal de Rhetz, 
who, it is pretended, in order to ſucceed; prevailed 
on him to renounce his religion and privately re- 
ceived his abjuration. At leaſt dr. Burnet in the 
Hiſtory of his own Times poſitively affirms, that 
his Majeſty imbtaced the Catholic religion before 
he left France, where he never returned : but others, 
who believe themſelves bettet informed, aſſign this 
change of his religion to the year, 1659. | 
While the King remained in this ſtate of adver- 
ſity, Cromwell was honored, reſpected and feared 
by all the powers of Europe, who equally courted 
his friendſhip. His Engliſh enemies durſt not ſhew 
their heads; Scotland was intirely ſabdued, and 
Ireland reduced to. the laſt extremity. But, before 
I reſume the affairs of England, it is nece 
briefly to relate what happened in Ireland and 
Scotland to Midſummer 1654. | | 
Since Cromwell left Ireland in 1650, Ireton his Affair of 
ſon-in-law; who had commanded there as his de- Ireland. 
puty, treated ſuch, of the. Iriſh rebels as fell into ox 
his hands with extreme ſeverity, the parliament Clarendon: 
having ordered that the maſſacrers ſh be uſed Vol. III. 
in a rigorous manner; but this was incapable of p. 333, 3344 
uniting the Iriſh with the marquis of Ortnond. 335, 336. 
On the contrary the monks and clergy had inſpired 
them with a religious zeal, which would not ſuffer 
them to ſubmit to a Proteſtant commander: nay, | 
they conſpired againſt the marquis's life, and, in 
an inſurrection at Limerick raiſed by a monk, he 
was in d At laſt the Iriſh 


T4 


p. 579. 


anger of being ſlain. 
biſhops, in a full aſſembly, publiſhed a declaration, 

proteſting they would have no communion with 

heretics, nor obey the marquis of Ormond : where- 

upon they required him to reſign his command to 

a Catholic, on whom they could better rely, The Ie 54.5; 
marquis (finding himſelf thus ſed to the ſuſ- n : 
picions and perfidious deſigns of the Iriſh, and leaves Ireland, 


p- utterly unable to reſtore the affairs of his Majeſty) P. 337. 


appointed the marquis of Clanrickard his deputy, 
= withdrew into France, from whence he after- 
wards accompanied the King to Cologne. 


Ireton dying of the plague in 1651; the patlia- 


ment confered the command of their forces in Trelang . 2g. 
on lieutenant- general Edmund Ludlow, a zealous Ludlow: 


republican and one of Charles I's. judges. 
The Iriſh were not more obedient to Clanrickard 
than ro Ormond; The Catholic clergy, and all 


A * 


(i) Finiſterre and St. Vincent. 


(2) It was ſigned July io, 1654. Collect. of Treaties; Vol. III. p. 97. Life of Cromwell 


V (3) 1. a public entry into London in great ſtate; being attended with _ Coaches,  Whitelock, 7. 585: 
Vol. 1 | 
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leura- ure: Uiſter, refuſed to aſſociate with the Engliſh, under | 
Ax” 1654. the command of the marquis, tho a « 
it was ſufficient to render him odious 


”*- 


The Iriſh in- 


tholic, for 
that a Pro- 
teſtant had given him his commiſſion; A certain 
number of perſons were therefore choſen to conſti- 


vite the duke * | 


of Lorrain to 
accept their 
verument. 
larendon, 
Vol. III. 


p. 363. 


tute a council for the manageinent of their affairs. 
This aſſembiy judged it proper to invite to their 
aſſiſtance a foreign Catholic Prince, capable of con- 
ducting them, and put him in poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment of Ireland. They fixed their eyes on 
the duke of Lorrain; then at Bruſſels, and re- 
ſolved to ſend deputies to treat with him. Having 


taken this reſolution, they demanded of the marquis 


ot Clanrickard a commiſſion for the deputies, being 


afraid of their meeting with an ill reception, if not 
authorized by the King's governor : but the mar- 

ais refuſed to grant ſuch a commiſſion, till he 
ſhould know his Majeſty's pleaſure. This refuſal 
inflamed their former animoſities: they exclaimed 
againſt him with extreme bitterneſs, and ſent their 
deputies notwithſtanding his oppoſition (1). The 
duke of Lorrain thought it imprudent to ingage in 
fach an undertaking without better information of 
ſome important particulars relating to the invita- 
tion: but when an abbot whom — ſent _—— 
ſor that ſe brought him intelligence, that the 
affairs ns Iriſh — almoſt deſperate, and they 
had taken this reſolution without the conſent of the 
King's lieutenant, he abſolutely refuſed to treat with 
the deputies. The Iriſh, inſenſed with the marquis 
of Clanrickard for obſtructing their deſign, perſecuted 
him various ways, and at laſt negociated a treaty 


- with Ludlow, by means of a monk, without the 


Bates; 


marquis's privity, who, perceiving himſelf unable 
to Grew his Majeſty, informed him of what hap- 


pened, and deſired leave to retire. The King 
readily complied with his requeſt, apprehending it 
impoſſible to fave Ireland, and the Iriſh to 


their own meaſures, whoſe affairs from that time 
daily declined. | 

It was then, and in the ſucceeding years, that 
the Iriſh, utterly unable to reſiſt the parliaments 
forces, were expoſed to the utmoſt ſeverity of the 
Engliſh commanders. The barbarity they had 


uſed to the Engliſh Proteſtants ſetled in Ireland, 


was juſtly revenged upon themſelves. Many were 
executed, and others, to the number of a hundred 
thouſand, moſt of whom periſhed with hunger and 


miſery, had permiſſion to enter into the ſervice of 


ceeded by 


follow the inſtructions of the aſſembly, and not thole of the 


(2) The Scots had eight hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot ; 
hundred foot. Whitelock, p. 588. 


Yol- III. 5. 387. 


be elected in England and 


foreign princes. The families ſtill remaining in the 
country were for the moſt part removed into Con- 
naught, where ſome lands were alloted them for 
their ſubſiſtence, while the reſt was delivered to the 
adventurers, who advanced money for the Iriſh 
war. Part alſo of thoſe confiſcated lands was 
given to the officers and ſoldiers in payment of 
their arrears, and a part was fold to the higheſt 
bidders. From this time the nation has been kept 
fo low, that there is no probability it will ever 
recover. In 1654, Fleetwood, who had married 
Ireton's widow, CromwelPs daughter, was appoint- 
ed governor of Ireland, and two years after ſuc- 

Cromwell, younger ſon to the 
Protector. . _ | 


| Engliſhmen; adding, that he did not ſpeak to 


Tho Scotland was ſubdued, it was not wholly IxT:z- nec: 
free from diſturbances. The general aſſembly of Ax* 1654. 
the kirk had been ſuppreſſed by Cromwell, being 
ſenfible that from thence had-flowed all the troubles Affairs "of 
which had for many years infeſted Scotland. Be- Cottbus, 
ſide; as he deſigned to introduce a liberty of con- Vol. III. 
ſcience in that kingdom as well as England, he p. 394, 393. 
knew it would be impoſſible to execute his intentions Bates. 

ſo long as theſe aſſemblies ſubſiſted. The Scots T 
were inſenſed at a liberty directly contrary to their 9 
covenant; and the maxims of the kirk; - They ſuffi- | 
ciently diſcovered their. ſentiments, tho* in vain 
ſince they had neither places, forces, arms, nor 5 
leaders to inable them to attempt a deliverance. 7 
On the other hand, ſome lords and gentlemen of the purnet, p. 58. 
Royal party ſtill kept in the Highlands, with Whitelock. 
troops under the earl of Glencarn's command: but Phillips. 
theſe. troops ill armed and undiſciplined were de- Heath. 
teated by colone] Morgan (2). Nevertheleſs, with 

the remains, they ſtill poſted themſelves in ſome in- 

acceſſible places, where it was impoſſible to attack 

them. But at laſt, diſſenſion ariſing among them, 

they were obliged to ſend to his Majeſty for colonel | 
Middleton, and obtained his conſent. On Middle- Whitelock, 
ton's arrival Glencarn quited them, and made his P. 597- 
own peace, Middleton ſupported the remainder of 

this party about a year, and then was forced to 

abandon it, ſeeing it was impoſſible to do the King 

any remarkable fervice in that country, Tt is time 

now to return to the affairs of England. 

As purſuant to the inſtrument of government, a Cromwe!! 
parliament was to meet the third of September, calls a parlia- 
Cromwell called one for that day. But in his writs *** 
for electing members, there was a ſtrict order not "1 1 
to chuſe any 2 or their ſons, who had born p. 386. 
arms for his Majeſty ; and this was punctually ob- Whitelock, 
ſerved. A new regulation was alſo made to pro- P. 591 
portion the number of repreſentatives to the largeneſs * 
of the boroughs and counties, and to their reſpec- 


tive ſhares of the public expenſe. This regulation, 


* wh 3 
” . 7 
ns * — 


as it was very juſt in itſelt, met with univerſal ap- 


probation (3). 


The parliament being aſſembled, Cromwell made His ſpeech 
a ſpeech in the Painted-chamber, where the houſe to them. 


attended him. He briefly touched upon the dif- Sept. 4. : 
orders of the preceding government, and attempted oo * . 


to juſtify the preſent eſtabliſhment, After aſſuring p. 387. 
them of his good intentions, he repreſented his ſer- Whitelock. 
vices for the nation, ſince the diſſolution of the long p. 599- 
parliament, and told them, he had ſummoned a 

free parlic.ment, agreeable to the deſire of all good 


them as one that would be a lord over them, bur 
as their fellow-ſervant, in the grand affair of ſetling 
the government. 
romwell expected this parliament, free indeed, 
excepting the excluſion of the Royaliſts, who could 
not have been admited with fafery, would confirm 
his protectoral dignity, and that the confirmation 
of a free parliament would ſtop the mouths of his 
enemies. Upon his own recommendation Lenthal, Lenthal made 
ſpeaker of the long parliament, was choſen again ſpeaker. 
to that poſt. It very ſoon appeared many members Clarendon, 
of the parliament were enemies to tyranny, and, l. III. 


Fünen 


9 


(1) After he had been inveighed againſt with 


federate Catholics, but gave his credentials to the perſon 


do. Burnet, p. 60. 
(3) By the ninth and tenth 


vere united in one common-wealth, the iſles. of 


Clarendon obſerves) was then generally 


great virulency, he could not withſtand: the importanity of the council of con- 

recommended to him. However the 1 trol 6 
marquis. 
The Scots invited King Charles to come among them, but he did not think fit fo to 
h article of this inſtrument (which ſee in Whitelock, p. 
Wales ſhould not exceed four hundred. 
' and Gueraley being ae 
T hen the perſons to be choſen in England and — to be in a cer 


en tl tain proportion there ſet d 5 i 
which it would have been happy for England, had it been always erred oh! e 
the number of the knights of the ſhire increaſed from ſour to twelve, accord 


looked upon as an alteration fit to be more warrantably made, 


— 


were reſol ved 
Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 364. Erb 


and Morgan eight hundred and fifty borſe, and ſixteen 


] 552.)-is was provided, that the perſons to 
"Thoſe for Scotland and Ireland (for the three — 


to be thirty for each kingdom. 
he little inſigniſi cant boroughs being omited, and 
ing to the extent of the county. This (the lord 
and in a better time. 


having 
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InTER- REG. 
AN” 1654. 
G 


Cromwell's 
authority 

queſtioned. 
Clarendon, 


having ſerved ment 
maxims very oppoſite to thoſe eſtabliſhed by Crom- 
well. b 
authority by which they were aſſembled; a queſtion 
unexpected by the Ptotector. In all probability 
his enemies intended to give him a mortal blow, 
by a deciſion that his authority was imaginary and 
illegal, which was the truth of the caſe. Perhaps 
too the parliament deſigned to ſeize the ſovereign 
power, tho convened by unlawful! pris rf Crom- 
well himſelf had given them an example of what 
could be done by compulſive methods. But, hav- 
ing friends as well as enemies in the houſe, he made 
them loſe time by the oppoſition they met with from 
the officers and others, thro fear or friendſhip 


attached to his intereſt ; ſo that, tho* he could not 


He ſpeaks to carry it, when it came to be decided. 


in the long parliament, had imbibed | 


The firſt thing propoſed was to examine the | 


hended by Cromwell's order, and a declaration Ixr EA -A. 


found in his houſe, containing the reaſons Which An' 1654. 


obliged the Engliſh” to take up arms againſt the TY II 
me others, both Republicans and 


ne; he had A project for 
reſſes from his adherents, ab- 3 


Protector (4). 
Royaliſts, were likewiſe arreſted: _ 

ince his Majeſty's retreat to Co 
received frequent 


quainting him with the national diſlike of Cromwell's Wubitelock, 


rift 
but they built upon a falſe principle which had often 
deceived Charles , and ao allo themſelves. They 
fancied all who were diſaffected to the government 
inclined to ſerve the King and reſtore him without 
any conditions. Indeed the Prefbyterians would 
have gladly promoted his Majefty's reſtoration; on 


prevent the frequent debates on this queſtion, his | the terms nted by his father in the treaty of 
enemies had redo to apprehend they ſhould not | N „ that is, with the limitation of the regal 


At laſt, 


government, and the fair opportunity for a genetat p. 45, 4193 
The former of theſe — was true in fact: ty ME 


» | power, and the eſtabliſhment of Preſbyterian juriſ- 
the houſewith finding they only wanted a proper opportunity to put | diction in the church: but it was unlikely Charles II. 
. queſtion, he ſent for the members to meet him | at liberty, would make the fame . 
_— in the Painted-chamber, and tho? in his firſt ſpeech | Charles I had done under confinement: n the 
= he declared, he would only be their fellow-ſervant, | other hand it is likewiſe certain, that moſt” of 
Whitelock, in this he "ſpoke as their lord, telling them, they | the Independents and Anabaptiſts, and in a word 
P-. 605. were too bold in their diſputing an eſtabliſhed | all the zealous Republicans, were enemies to Crom- 
form of government, from which themſelves had | well ſince his ſeizing the government, and that 
derived their authority, ſince, if they were unlaw- | even in the army there was a numerous party 
fully convened, they had no right to debate. At | againſt him. But theſe men did not entertain the 
their return to the houſe, they found a guard at | leaſt thought of reſtoring the King; and yet the 
the door, refuſing entrance td all who would not | Royaliſts imagined all the Protector's enemies would 
ſign the following ingagement: I. A. B. do here- | eſpouſe his cauſe, as if it was, impoſſible to be 
« by freely promiſe and ingage myſelt to be true romwell's enemy without bei his Majeſty's 
« and faithful to the lord Protector, and to the | friend. U this foundation they projected an Clarendon; 
% common-wealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- | inſurrection in the Weſt; and another in the North, Vol. III. p. 
land, and ſhall not (according to the tenure of | not ACS the army's joining; or at leaſt per- 429- 
<« the indenture, whereby I am returned to ſcrve | miting the Cavaliers to act againit Cromwell with- 
< in this preſent parliament) propoſe or give any | out interruption. This project was communicated 
« conſent to alter the government, as it is ſettled | to the King, who approved of it, and the day ap- 
Excluded in one fingle perſon and a parliament.“ Many, | pointed for its execution, viz.” the eighteenth of 
ſeveral mem- who refuſed to ſign this ingagetnent, were excluded | April. The King difpatched the neceſſary commil- p. 43ts 
bers. from the houſe (1 ) ſions, apd ſecretly came into Zealand, to be in | 
*. Nevertheleſs the members, who ſigned the in- readineſs to fail tor England, if the undertaking 
ement, perſiſted in ſhewing their enmity to | ſhould prove ſucceſsful. At the fame time Wil- 
Bare: they had only ſubſcribed, to have it | mot, earl of Rocheſter, repaired privately to Lon- 
in their power to ruin him at a favorable occaſion, | don (5), with fir Jofeph Wagſtaff, who had been 
which they hoped would ſoon fall in their way. | major-general in the army of Charles I. Having p. 432, 433. 
A plot was formed principally] by the Cavaliers, | conſulted their friends in the city it was reſolved, 
but with the privity of many members of parlia- | Wagſtaff ſhould conduct the inſurrection in the 
. ment, to raiſe an army in ſeveral parts of the] Welt, and the carl of Rocheſter that in the 
kingdom. Cromwell, informed of it by his fpies, | North (6): £460 
8 defeated the deſign of his enemies, by diſſolving On the day prefixed; Wagſtaff, coming within Salifbury ſur- 
Diſſolves it. the houſe eleven days before the time fixed for its | two miles of Saliſbury, found Penruddock, a Corn- — 
Clarendon, continuance by the inſtrument of government (2), | iſh gentleman, Jones, Groves, and ſome others, _ ** 
Ve. III. viz, on the twenty-ſecond of January, At the | who had drawn together about two hundred horſe. Whitelock; 
Ivkitclock, diſſolution he acquainted the members, he was | He with this ſmall force entered Saliſbury, with- p. 6:0. f 
p. 618. no ſtranger to their projects, and that ſeveral were out oy reſiſtance ; for it being then the time of af- Phillips. 
ingaged in a conſpiracy againft him (3). | ſizes, little notice was taken of thoſe who came 
Plot againſt It was not without grounds he mentioned a con-] into the city. The market place was forthwith 
romwell. piracy, which was now ripe for execution. Tho? | ſeized, and all the ſtables locked up, that the 
February 13. he had no intelligence of all of the particulars, yet | horſes might be at their diſpoſal: The judges and 
Clarendon X N - Ir | - ; Juag 
Vol. III. he knew in general, that an inſurrection was de- ſherifs were afterwards ſeized, and in gteat danger 
p. 359, 390. ſigned in ſeveral places, and had the names of fome | of being banged for refuſing to proclaim his Ma- 
hitelock, of the principal actors. Two days after he dil- | jeſty, who nevertheleſs ' was proclaimed. But the 


P. 618. 


ſolved the parliament, major Wildman was appre- | conſpirators, foon perceiving that the inhabitants 
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(1) This year November thirty, the learned John Selderi departed this life. —Likewiſe mr. Doddeſworth, who 
was principally concerned in compiling the Monaſticon Anglicanum, and Henry Elfynge, clerk of the long parlia- 
ment. BE | * f 

(2) By the VIIIch article of this inſtrument, the parliament was not, during five months, to be reckoned from the day 
of their firſt meeting, to be adjourned, prorogued or diflolved, without their own conſent. Whitelock, p. 572. 

(3) Whitelock recites his long ſpeech, p. 610——618. He fays,; the. parti was diffolved January the thirty - 
ſirſt, p. 610. Before their diſſolution, they voted him and his ſucceſſors a revenue of two hundred thouſand pounds 
per annum. | | 


(4) Intitled, The Declaration of the well affected people of England; now in arms againſt the tyrant Oliver Cromwell, 
„ Eiqz” See it in Whitelock, p. 618, who affirms, + Many who viewed it knew there was too much truth in it.” 
(5) Leſt another ſhould be general before him, if the plot ſucceeded. Clarendon, Vol: III. p. 437. 


lf) —_—_ fir Marmaduke Darcy, a gallant gentleman and nobly allied in thoſe parts, to prepare his Majeſty's party 
9 „ P. 433+ ä | 


continued 
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kurt · nec. continued in their houſes without offering to join 
Aw 1654. them, left the town and took the Weſtern route. 
A troop of horſe, accidentally quartered in the 


| Clarendon, neighborhood, purſued and ſtruck them with ſuch 
Vol. II. berfer, that at their approach they hid down their 
incl arms. Wagſtaff had the good fortune to eſcape, 


ut Penruddock, Groves and Jones were taken. 
The two former were beheaded, and the other 
An' 1655. hanged(1). Notwithſtanding the great hopes the 
The conſpira. Royalifts entertained of a general riſing in England, 
. tors defeated, the le no where attempted to favor the deſign. 
and three of It is impoſſible to know, how the army would have 
aut Fo tr. fince there was no neceſſity for their aſ- 


bling, that affair being ended in two or three 
red * 2 may here „ (what uſuall 
happens on theſe occaſions) that the authors of ſuc 
rojects, for the moſt part converſing with none 
but thoſe of their own party, are inclined to be- 
lieve the whole nation to be in the ſentiment of 
their companions, wherein they are often miſtaken. 
This was, in a manner, the peculiar weakneſs of 
the Cavaliers, of which the carl of Clarendon's Hi- 
ſtory furniſhes various inſtances.” 1 
The deſign in The Nothern inſurrection vaniſhed, before it was 
the north begun to be put in execution. The earl of Ro- 
_ cheſter went into the county of York, where he 
Dy lit. found ſome gentlemen zealous for his Majeſty's 
p. 436. ſervice: but after he had inquired what they could 
perform, he judged it rent to decline any at- 
tempt, and returned to the King with an account 
anning is Majeſty, being thus di inted, return 
— to Cn Gon after he arrives 2 diſcovered, 
K _ that one of his domeſtics, named Manning, lately 
Vol. _ come from , Carried on a ſecret 4 
437443. dence with Thurlo, CromwelPs ſecretary, in- 
Pipe, formed him of the tranſactions of the King's court. 
He was apprehended and ſhot to death, in a caſtle 
belonging to the duke of Newburg. It is now time 
to treat of Cromwell's affairs with France and 
Spain. 
Affairs be- lin ihe reign of Charles I, Cardinal Richelieu, as 


tween France hag been obſerved, was concerned in the troubles 

und England. of Scotland in the year 1637, from which thoſe of 
England were afterwards produced. The French 
court all' along ſeemed to eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
late King, during his life, but never offered him 
any real aſſiſtance. Cardinal Richelieu believed no- 
thing could more promote his projet of humbli 
the houſe of Auſtria, than to hinder the Engliſh from 
aſſiſting Spain, in order to preſerve the balance of 
Europe, as the intereſt of England required. On 
this account that able miniſter, inſtead of ſerving 
Charles I, ſtudied only to foment the troubles of 
England. Cardinal Mazarine his ſucceſſor, under 
the minority of Lewis XIV, purſued the fame 
maxim, and never did Charles any real ſervice, 
But it may be affirmed, he carried this policy to an 
extreme, ſince he was ſo far from keeping the ba- 
lance even between the King and parliament, that 
he gave the Jatter an opportunity to acquire a 
ſuperiority, which might prove extremely preju- 
dicial to France, After the death of Charles I, 
the common-wealth of England became fo pow- 
erful, that it was too late to indeavor to weaken it, 
eſpecially as France was then involved in a war 
with Spain. If France had aided Charles II, it 


would have run the riſque of ſeeing the parliament | the other under Penn, with about five thouſand pr 3% 453. 


| 


* 


— 


that unhappy Prince were for this feaſon intirely Ir ENG. 
by France, and all his aſſiſtance from Ax“ 16; -. . 


abando 
that quarter was a penſion inſufficient ſor his ſub- w—"V=— 
ſiſtence ; and even this was allowed him privately, 
to prevent the mY of the parliament. The Charendon, 
Engliſh were ſo little afraid of them, that, in 1652, Vol. III. 
their fleet did not ſcruple to attack that of France, P::359- 
ſent to the relief of Dunkirk beſieged by the Spa- lock. 
niards, and taken by them the = year: yet, 
notwithſtanding this affroht, an embaſſador arrived 

from the French court to defire the friendſhip 6f 

the parhament. Cromwell, being made protector, 

held for ſome time the two crowns of France and 
Spain in ſuſpenſe, equally flattering them both with 

hopes of the favor of _ but it afterwards 

appeared he only deſigned to amuſe Spain, having 

reſolved to enter into an alliance with France. : 

Spain had not given more aſſiſtance to Charles I Affairs be- 
than France. On the contrary Don Alenzo de tween Bug- 
Cardenes, the Spaniſh embaſſador in England, had land and 
diſcovered a partialny for the parliament, which _... 
Charles conſidered as a fort of declaration againſt Vol. III. 
him. After the death of Charles I, the King of p. 279, 288. 


Spain ſhewed a great regard to the parliament, and p. 235293. 


gave them no juſt provocation to make war upon 
him. All that England could lay to his charge 
was his receiving, tho? very coldly, in 1649, lord 
Cottington and mr. Hyde as embaſſadors, from 
Charles II, but without ingaging in any negocia- 
tion which might create in the parliament jealous 
apprehenſions. The ſole intent of this embaſly was, 
to procure ſome money from the Spaniſh court for 
his Majeſty's ſubſiſtence, in which the embaſſadors 
were unſucceſsful, The murder of Aſcham, the p. 280. 
parliament's envoy at Madrid, by ſome Iriſh, and | 
the court of Spain's want of zeal in not puniſhing 
the murderers, might be another occaſion of com- 
plaint. But affairs of this nature are liable to fo 
many diſcuffions, that it is not eaſy to know whe- 
ther it was poſſible for the King of Spain to give 
the parliament intire ſatisfaction. However this be, 
theſe cauſes of complaint did not ſeem ſufficient 
grounds for a war between two nations. Never- 
theleſs Cromwell, now Protector, had no ſooner 
concluded a treaty with Holland, than he reſolved 
upon a war with Spain. It is difficult to gueſs at 
(2) the real motives to this undertaking, but there 


is ſome room for the following conjecture. Crom- Cromwell re- 


well, as I faid, deſigned to be confirmed by a folves on a 
parliament in his Protectoral dignity, which he Var, with 


only received from the officers of the army. It Fabable 1 


was neceſſary for him therefore firſt, to do ſome tives to the 
ſignal ſervice for the ſtate, to make his uſurpation war. 
paſs with leſs interruption. Secondly, as Spain was 
then in a declining ſtate, he perhaps believed ſome 
conqueſts might be eaſily made upon that crown, 
which might render his Protectorale famous, and 
demonſtrate to the Engliſh that, if he ſought his 
own advancement, it was with a view of being 
more ſerviceable to the common-wealth. Thirdly, 

it is probable Mazarine was concerned in this re- 
ſolution in order to give a powerful diverſion to 
Spain. 


However this be, Cromwell, upon his becoming a qegon upon 
Protector, ſent out two fleets, one under Blake's St. . 


command to the Mediterranean, to chaſtiſe the Al- Clarendon, 
gerines, Who fr tly took Engliſh ſhips, and Vol. III. 


in alliance with Spain, which was not to be ha- land- ſoldiers commanded by Venables (3). The Whitelock. 
zarded in its pretent condition. The intereſts of | two laſt commanders had ſealed orders from Burnet. 


Phillips. 


— —„— 


Ludlow. 


(1) According to others Jones was reprieved. Rapin is miſtaken in ſaying, Groves was hanged, for he and Penruddock 


were beheaded at Exeter, Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 43;. 


(2) Probably the principal motive of it was, that he might be able, by means of Spaniſh gold, to purſue his deſign in En 
land, without depending _ a parliament for money. Welwood, p. bw a F * * 
86] A gentlemen of a good family in Cheſhire. Clarendon, Vol III. p. 451, _ 
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InTer-xzc. Cromwell, not to be opened? till the time prefixed (1): 
An? 1655. This fleet left Portſmouth the twenty-ſeventh of De- 
LN cember, and arrived at Barbadoes the twenty-eighth 
April. of January, from whence they failed the thirtieth 
Whitelock. of March 1655. Purſuant to the ſcaled orders, the 
commanders were to proceed to Hiſpaniola and 
take St. Domingo, the capital of that iſland. 
Cromwell's inſtructions for this expedition were fo 
rticular and circumſtantial, that they appeared to 
be drawn up by men thoroughly acquainted with 
the country (2). The Spaniards, at the approach 
of the Engliſh fleet, abandoned St. Domingo. But 
Venables, inſtead of landing his troops (3), ac- 
cording to inſtructions, within a mile of the place, 
cauſed them to diſ-embark at a much greater dil- 
tance (4). This gave the inhabitants time to re- 
cover themſelves, return to the town, and put it in 
a defenſive poſture. When they approached Do- 
mingo, the Engliſh were ſo fatigued, by a long 
march, by exceſſive heat, by hunger and thirſt, 
that they were eaſily repulſed, and forced to retire 
to their ſhips, leaving many dead and wounded on 
the iſland. LN 
Conqueſts of This attempt - miſcarrying, the Engliſh fleet 


Jamaica.” failed to Jamaica, and ſeized the iſle with little op- 
* poſition. Some troops were left there, which 
Vol. III. after wards were re- inforced by Cromwell, in order 
” preſerve this conqueſt, where the Engliſh have 
ite 


ſince eſtabliſhed a rich colony. Venables, on his 
return to London, was ſent to the Tower, but ſoon 
King of Spain diſcharged. The war being ſufficiently declared by 
ſeizes the ef. this attempt, which the Spaniards had no cauſe to 
fees of the expect, the King of Spain ordered the effects of 
— 1 Mer- the Engliſh merchants in all his dominions to be 
Ibid. ſeized, which was a very conſiderable loſs to them. 
R. Coke. Nor did the miſchief ſtop here ; for by this war 
ſo unjuſtly undertaken, the Engliſh forfeited the 
trade to Spain, which, transferred to the Dutch, in- 
abled them to repair their loſſes ſuſtained in the laſt 
war. 

The Spaniſh war was ſoon followed by a peace 
with France, with France, proclaimed at London the twenty-third 


© Otober 23. of October. This peace was eaſily made, as France 
Feri was willing to forget the injury done them by the 
. 455 * Engliſh in 1652. That point was only to re- 


*2lock: new the ancient treaties, to which there was no 


Phillips. obſtacle, after Cromwell's declaration againſt 
Spain (5). 

Cromwell Beſide the conſpiracies and inſurrections from the 

ſurrounded Cavaliers and Preſbyterians, Cromwell was alſo 

with enemies. in danger from the male-contents of his own 

p. 65. „who had effectually ſerved him, without 


138 his deſign, but who were extremely pro- 
voked at their having been tools to his private am- 
bition. The Republicans were inſenſed againſt him. 
The Republican government was as much their idol 
as the covenant was that of the Preſbyterians. So 
Cromwell by being inveſted with the Protectorſhip, 


had offended them no leſs than the Cavaliers InTzis -z#<: 
and Preſbyterians. It was not eaſy to curb three An* 1653. 
parties, which, if they could have reſolved to unite, = 
would have been ſtrong enough to ruin him. But 
he knew the difficulty of ſuch an union, and pet it 

was not impoſſible, but particular men of each 
party, whether openly 3 might com- 

ine for his deſtruction. His only ſupport was the 
army, in which too there were Republicans who 

mortally hated him, as appears in Ludlow's Me- . 
moirs, one of the moſt inveterate againſt him. 

Nay, very likely, if he had been obliged to aſ- 
ſemble the diſperſed army, and the officers could 
have communicated their thoughts to one another, 
they would not have intirely obeyed him. As to 
the Royaliſts, he never wanted pretenſes to perſe- 
cute them, which not only pleaſed the other parties, 
but was agreeable to their intereſts. As for the 
Preſbyterians, as they were equally enemies of the 
Cavaliers and Independents, in keeping them low, 
he obliged theſe two laſt parties, who knew, if the 
. Preſbyterians ſhould again be ſuperior, they would 

treat them no better than Cromwell. But the rigid 
Republicans were his moſt dreaded enemies, be- 
cauſe he had no pretenſe againſt them, T hey had 

the more cauſe to complain, and ſpeak freely, as 
Cromwell, being their head, hack made uſe of 

them, under color of acting for the public, and 

brought them to labor for his own private advance- 

ment; therefore, to hold all theſe parties in ſub- Conſtitutes 
jection, he divided England into eleven diſtricts, major. ge- 
and eſtabliſned in each, officers, whom he called — 4 
major- generals, with an almoſt abſolute power, Clarendon. 
that they might be always ready to prevent or diſ- Vol. III. 
perſe inſurrections. In this eſtabliſhment his prin- 
cipal view was to awe the Republicans, tho? the 
pretenſe was to curb the Cavaliers. Theſe 
major-generals became true tyrants, and ſo op- 
preſſed the people, that Cromwell at laſt was 
forced to reduce their power within much narrower 
bounds (6). 

Tho? CromwelPs ambition inclined him to ſup- Reſolves to 
port by force the dignity confered on him, yet he ſaw call a parlia- 
how ridiculous it was to exerciſe an authority given Tent. 
by men who had no lawful power to beſtow it. He >; 
eaſily perceived it to be a fertile ſourſe of plots and , 466. 
confpiracies againſt his perſon and government, He n 
could not puniſh the conſpirators by law, ſince his 
dignity, far from having any ſolid foundation, was 
a pure uſurpation. On theſe occaſions therefore it 
was neceſſary to uſe a tyrannical power, and ſuch 
violences might in the end produce very ill effects. 

To remedy this evil, he had called a free parliament, 
in expectation of having his authority confirmed, 
but was diſappointed. He reſolved thetefore, in- 
ſtead of a free parliament, to call one on which 
he might depend, and to ule their authority to 
eſtabliſh his own. : ; 


g 


. 634. 
Ludlow. 


(1) People could not imagine whither the fleet was going. 
ſioned a nl to be drawn round it: others talked of R 


ome itſelf ; ſome Cadiz, &c. 


y way th 


— 


Some fancied it was to rob the church of Loretto, which occa- 
Burnet, p. 75. 


(2) It is ſaid, Thomas Gage, who had been a prieſt, and was come from the Weſt-Indies put him upon this deſign, by in- 


forming him of the weakneſs as well as riches of the Spaniards in thoſe parts. P 
[3 Venables had in all, reckoning the forces he took up at Barbadoes, above nine th 


Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 453. 
(4) Ten leagues more weſtward, Whitelock, p. 627. 


Burnet, p. 74. Whitelock, p. 621. 


men ; with a troop of horſe. 


(5) This confederacy was dearly purchaſed on the part of England, for by it the balance of the two crowns of France and 


Spain was deſtroyed, and a foundation laid for the future 


$ of the French, to the unſpeakable prejudice of all Europe 


in general, and of the Engliſh nation in particular, whoſe intereſt it had been hitherto accounted to maintain that equality as 


near as might be. Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 559. 


It is very remakable, That, in this treaty, Cromwell would not allow 
the French King to call himſelf King of France, but of the French; when he himſelf aſſum 


the title of Protector of Eng- 


land and France. And what is more, in the inſtrument of the treaty, Cromwell's name was put before the French King's, 


Welwood, p 
(6) Bates 


99. | 
* * the number of diſtricts to be fourteen. The major-generals were, Kelſey, Goffe, Deſboroùgh, 


Skippon, Whaley, Butler, Berry, Worſely, Lambert, Berkſtead, who was alſo lieutenant of the Tower. They had all the 


authority which was before divided among commitee-men, 


priſon all ſuſpected perſons ; levied monies ; ſequeſtred thoſe who refuſed to pay 


juſtices of peace, and other officers. They conld commit to 
had power to liſt horfe and foot upon occa- 


ſion; and from them lay no appeal, but to the Protector himſelf. Clarendon ſays, there were twelve. Vol. III. p. 458. 
This year died James Steward duke of Richmond, and the learned James Uſher, primate of Armagh, 
No 3. Vor. III. 1 


The 


* — a. 
> 


f 


E 


I=TEz-xzc. The parliament agreeable to the natural meaning 
Ax' 1656. of the word, is the repreſentative of the nation, 
/RY whole deciſions and laws are looked upon as con- 


Negections formable to the ſentiments of the people in general. 
on parlia- The great reſpect, vencration, and attachment which 
ments. 


the Engliſh have for the parliament, are ther efore 
not to be thought ſtrange, ſince in ſupporting its 
privileges, they maintain their own liberty : but this 
{uppolcs a parliament agreeable to the conſtitution, 
* compoſed of King, lords, and commons, with an 
intire freedom in elections. A parliament thus com- 
zofed may be truly called themation's repreſentative. 
Heis needleſs here to obſerve, that artifices, intri- 
gues and cabals have ſometimes altered this happy 
conſtitution. The frequent inſtances occuring in this 
hiſtory, render it undeniable. We have ſeen par- 
liaments regardleſs of their country's good, and de- 
voted intirely to the will of the Prince. Kings have 
been depoſed by others, and their Sovereigns de- 
prived of their moſt lawful prerogatives. But with- 
out looking ſo far back, it needs only be conſidered, | 
what paſſed in the late reign, particularly ſince Pe- 
cember 1648. A parliament, by force and violence, 
reduced to leſs than a hundred members, brought 
their Sovereign to the ſcaffold ; aboliſhed the houſe of 
lords; deſtroyed Monarchy z changed the govern- 
ment into a common-wealth, and inveſted themſelves 
with an authority ſupreme, under the ſpecious 1 0 
tenſe of repreſenting the nation, tho without Kin 
or houſe of peers. Nevertheleſs, tho* the conſti- 
tution of the parliament was intirely ſubverted, and 
thoꝰ the name of parliament, one would have thought, 
ſhould not have deceived the people, that venerable 
appellation was ſtill uſed to force.them to obedience, 
on a groundleſs ſuppoſition, That an aſſembly with 
only the title of parliament was inveſted with all the 
8 #78 of the moſt legal repreſentatives. Upon this 
foundation, theſe tyrants claimed a right to inact 
laws, to ordain, to decree, as the moſt regular par- 
liament might have done. I ſhall not ſtay to ſhew 
the extravagance of this pretenſion. Very probably, 
thoſe who claimed it, were not themſelves fatisfied 
with it. But as they were deſtitute of all other 
9 they built upon this, tho weak and un- 
ecure. . 
Cromwell's an" was no better ſupported. 
So viſible was his uſurpation, that a man muſt 
have been wilfully blind not to ſee it. He was 
himſelf ſo fully convinced of the unlawfulneſs of his 
power, that he left no means uneſſayed to get it 
confirmed by a free parliament, being the only wa 
which could furniſh him with a plauſible pretenſe 
to exerciſe it. But failing of ſucceſs, he continued 
in the ſame ſtate, i. e. inveſted with the dignity of 
Protector, by men who had no power to confer it. 
Wherefore, the 8 of a parliament appeared 
to him abſolutely neceſſary to confirm him in his 
own. But, as he had experienced what was to be 
expected from a free parliament, he reſolved to call 
He calls a one which might be more at his devotion. He there- 
parliament of fore ſummoned a parliament to meet the ſeventeenth 


Cn Crom- 
well's autho- 
rity. 


thethree of September ; but he took ſuch juſt meaſures, that 

ae tho* the people ſeemed to injoy a perfect freedom 

Vol. 111,” in the election of their repreſentatives, he ſecured a 
460. majority of voices. Beſide, he would admit no 

We man in the houſe, who had not firſt promiſed, under 
ugaiow, 


his hand, to do nothing againſt the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment. This parliament, compoſed of the three 
kingdoms repreſentatives, met on the day appointed 
(1); above a hundred members refuſing to ſign the 

| 10gagement, were denied their ſeats in the houſe, 
Scobel's col- 


po 


fires. An act was forthwith paſſed, for renouncing IxT E- Af RT 
the title of Charles Stuart (for ſo they called the Ax“ 1656. 
King) and ſigned by all the members. By another (WW 
act it was declared high- treaſon to attempt the life 7 


of the Protector. In fine, ſome few months after, 

the parliament liberally granted all the money deſired 

by Cromwell, as well tor the maintenance of the | 1 

army and government, as for the contiuation of = . 

the Spaniſh war. | | 3» 
Some days before the parliament met, their ad- Clarendon, 1 

mirals Blake and Montague, falling in with eight Vol. III. "8 

Spaniſh ſhips, returning from the Welt-Indies richly p. 459- 

laden, took two, and ſtranded ſome others. This Whitelock, 

action was performed near Cadiz, where the Eng- 2. 

liſh admirals had long expected this fleet. Crom- | 

well ordered the two ptizes to be brought to Portſ- 


mouth, and in a fort of triumph, conveyed the 


money and goods in waggons to London. | 
In January 1656-7, Cromwell diſcovered a con- Jan. 19. 
ſpiracy againſt his perſon, by one Sindercomb, dif- Clarendon. 
charged out of his guards. This man being con- Whitelock, 
vided, and condemned to die, was found dead in P- 654. 
priſon, the day on which he was to be executed (2). 3 
About two months after, ſome Anabaptiſts were Ax! 1657. 
diſcovered, who had projected to kill the Protector. Ibid. 
Major-general Harriſon, vice-admiral Lawſon, P. 655. 
colonel Rich, major Danvers, and ſome others, all 
Anabaptiſts, on ſuſpicion of being concerned in th 
conſpiracy, were arreſted. | 
Since Blake and Montague had taken the two Rlake's at. 
prizes, they continued cruiſing off Cadiz, in expec- tempt upon 
tation of the Spaniſh fleet returning from Peru. As the galeons at 
this fleet did not appear, in the time looked for, — 8 
Blake had notice, it was retired to Teneriff, one of SY 
the Canaries, till the Engliſh ſhips ſhould be failed April. | 
from Cadiz. Whereupon, he ſtood for the Cana- Clarendon, I 
ries, the begining of April, and found there the Vol. III. p. 
Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of ſix galeons richly laden, 169. 
and ten other ſhips of leſs burden. The comman- 
der of this fleet had anchored in the bay of Santa | 
Cruz, and taken all poſſible care to ſecure himſelf | 4 
againſt an attack. The ten ſmaller ſhips were moored 4 
cloſe to the land, and detended by two forts well 
mounted with guns, and ſeveral batteries erected 
on the ſhore. But the galeons drawing more water, 
could not come ſo near the land, but lay farther off, 
with their broad-ſides towards the ſea. Blake ſee- 
ing no poſſibility of approaching the ten ſhips, re- 
ſolved, nothwithſtanding the raſhneſs of the attempt, 
to attack the galeons. | Accordingly, with a fair Deftroys 
wind, he approached, received their fire and boarded them. 
them. The particulars of this ingagement are very 
confuſedly related by the hiſtorians. Thus much, 
however, is certain, that Blake, after an obſtinate 
fight, poſſeſſed himſelf of the galeons, and as the 
wind, which had brought him into the bay, would 
not ſerve to carry them out, fired them. Imme- | 
dately after a land-breeze ariſing put him ſafe to YZ 
ſea again. - The Spaniards on this occaſion ſuſtained 3 
a very great loſs, in ſhips, money, men, and mar- 3 
chandiſe; and the Engliſh acquired nothing but 
glory. Blake dying in his return to England, was Sept. 4. 
mpouſly. buried by Cromwell, in Henry the Clarendon, 
VIlth's chapel, among the monuments of the Kings. Vol. III. 
The parliament, which met the ſeventeenth of * 4 * 
September, continued their ſeſſion without interrup- the houſe con- 
tion, being imployed in the moſt important affair cerning mak- 
that could ever come under their conſideration, ing an offer of 
Whether Cromwell had now formed the project of — 8 
his higher advancement, or the diſpoſition of the Pune 
houſe in his favor, inſpired him with the thought, p. 67, &c. 


— The reſt appeared ready to perform Cromwell's de- 
ect. „J. 
Whitelo:k. 12 * * 


he ſuddenly became more popular than ever. He ** 
| , 01. 


(1) Sir Thomas Widdrington was choſen ſpeaker 


- Whitelock, p. 651. 
* 1. 4 — _ at = upper-bench-bar. The court decl 
death of the chief magiſtrate, by what name ſoever he was called, whether Lord Protector, or otherwiſe, is high- 

that the ſtatute 25 Edw. III. was only declaratory of the common law.” Ibid. p. 655. ; . EY 12 9 


— Ko X 
; hitelock. 


* That by the common law, to compaſs or imagine the 


careſſed 
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Ir ERA careſſed all parties alike. The Preſbyterians were 
Ax? 1657- told, he was not far from their ſentiments; the no- 
◻＋YY bility met with great -_ from him; and he ap- 
The propoſal peared leſs inſenſed againſt the Cavaliers. At length, 


brought in by after his friends and creatures had been long labor- 
an alderman 


ing to diſpoſe men in his favor, a member ot parlia- 
ment », and one of the city aldermen, propoſed, 
that he might be inveſted with the 


of London, 
and incourag- Men 
ed by others. in direct terms, 


Feb. 21. title of King. This propoſition was immediate! 
Dugdale's ſeconded by a great many members (1), and 4 
7 was even obſerved, that his known enemies very 
Clarendon, readily gave their conſent. Theſe imagined, there 
Vol. III. was no better way to ruin him, and excite plots 
Pp: 462. againſt his life. But for the ſame reaſon, his chief 
Mr. Pack. friends oppoſed it with all their power. Never- 
thelefs, it is very probable, he was privy to this pro- 
poſal, tho' he thought not fit to tell it to Deſbo- 
rough his brother-in-law, or Fleetwood his ſon-in- 
law, from whom it met with the greateſt 5 
This contraſt between Cromwell's friends, held thoſe 
in ſuſpenſe, who only intended to make their addreſs 
to him, and cauſed them to be irreſolute. The 
propoſal therefore was debated in the houſe two 
days ſucceſſively. In all likelihood the irreſolute 
were informed, in this interval, how they were to 
behave. However that be, it was at laſt carried 
by a majority of voices, that the crown ſhould be 
Cromwell Offered to the Protector. Agreeable to this reſolu- 
waited on by tion, the houſe immediately appointed a commitee, 
a commitee, to acquaint his Highneſs with what had been re- 
with the offer ſolved for the public good. He ſeemed ſurpriſed at . 
of the cro#h- the offer, and told the commitee, he thought it 
C — very ſtrange, the parliament ſhould entertain ſuch 
Vol. III. a deſign: that he did not believe it proper for them 
11 463. to offer, nor would his conſcience admit the accep- 
cath, tance. The commitee expecting this anſwer, re- 
plied, They did not queſtion but he would grant 
their deſire, when he ſhould be informed of the 
reaſons which had induced the parliament to take 
this reſolution, and which they beſought him only 
to hear. Whereupon, he appointed a day to hear 
what they had to ſay (2): | 
Reaſons laid The coramitee (3), on the day appointed, enter- 


before him to tained him with long diſcourſes, concerning the 
* with reaſons on which the parliament founded their re- 
ij. e queſt, of which the principal were : That the 
«« people of England had for many ages been ac- 


A b. 31, 18. | _ . 
b cuſtomed to the government of Kings: that in 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 
p. 463. « heen an abolition of many laws, cuſtoms, and 

. formalities, and an eſtabliſhment of others, which 
«© would never be indured by the people on account 
4 of their novelty: that according to the laws of 
« England, there could be no ſecurity to any act 
« concerning the government, without the inter- 
«« vention and authority of a King: that hitherto, 
«© thoſe concerned in the war, and the late changes, 
«« could not be ſafe, but would remain liable to 
«© dangerous inquiſitions, agreeable to the laws of 
<< the land: that the daily conſpiracies againſt the 
c preſent government, clearly 5 the people 
«« were inclined to a King, nor would be ſatisfied 
«© without one: In a word, that the kingdom would 
« never be in peace, *till things were brought 
« back to their ancient channel. That it was 


* 


changing this government, there had neceſſarily 


« very true, the royal family had been rejected on IT- Ar. 


„ account of theit tyrannies; but this was no ob- Ax' 1657, 


« jection to the choice of a King of another family, TAY WY 
nor could any kingdom be produced, where the 
e like had not happened, as well as in England.“ 
In the debates of the houſe, theſe very reaſons 
were alleged, and the Republicans anſwered them 
to this effect: That an oath had been taken to 
* be faithful to the common-wealth without a 
King; and to make a new King was returning 
* to Egypt. Where was the neceſſity of recuring 
to Kings, ſince it was agreed, they invaded the 
rights of the ſubject? That it was advantageous 
that all the ſubjects ſhould be equally liable to be 
called to an account, that they might be more 
«© united among themſelves. That if a King 
«© was at laſt neceſſary, they would chuſe rather to 
have the true heir to the crown.” Cromwell was 
not unacquainted with the reaſons alleged on both 
ſides in the houſe, and therefore to ſhow, he would 
neither accept nor refuſe the offer without delibera- 
tion, he appointed the eighth of May for his final 


determination. 


In this interval, it is pretended, he was in the He is greatly 
utmoſt diſtraction, not knowing how to act. His perplexed 
ambition prompted him to accept the offered crown, What choice 
the whole intrigue being probably directed by him- Wige 
ſelf, But the diſpoſition of his relations and princi- p. - 
pal friends made him tremble. For how could he Clarendon, 
omiſe to himſelf allegiance from ſtrangers, when Vol. III. 

e ſaw his own moſt intimate friends determined to P. 466. 
abandon him? Nay, it is ſaid, ſome threatened to 
kill him, and that he was informed of a plot to 
aſſaſſinate him, the moment he accepted the diadem. 
The very day he was to give his anſwer, Deſborough Burnet's Hiſt. 
and Fleetwood, walking with him in St. James's P. 70. 
park, told him, if he accepted the crown, they 
could no longer ſerve him. He was diſcouraged 
by all theſe events, at the very inſtant the crown 
was going to be placed on his head, His anſwer Rgefuſes the 
theretore to the commitee was, that he could not crown, 


accept the government under the title of King (4). May 8. 


Whether this refuſal was for or againſt his intereſt, Clarendon, 
is a problem that admits of great diſpute. For my SI FO 
part, I believe, that being ſo able a politician, he TRICHY 
did not think the advantages of accepting the dia- 

dem, equal to the inconveniences. | 

However, to reward in ſome meaſure fo great a 15 congrmed 
moderation, the parliament confirmed his dignity in his Protec- 
of Protector, with more power than was annexed torſhip by the 
to it by the council of officers. This was done by Parliament. 
a ſolemn inſtrument, called, The humble petition 4 huge 
and advice (5), the parliament thereby manifeſting Vol. II. p. 
it was not a law to be impoſed on him but an advice, 591. | 
which was ſubmited to his judgment and diſcretion, 
with freedom to accept or refuſe ir, as he ſhould 
think proper. The ſubſtance of it was: 

«© That his Highneſs Oliver Cromwell ſhould, Contents of 
under the title of Protector, be pleaſed to exe- the act of the 
ce cute the office of chief magiſtrate, over England, humble peti- 
« Scotland and Ireland, and the territories, and the I” and ad- 

- dominions thereunto belonging, and to govern ac- Whitelock, 
«© cording to all things in that petition and advice. p. 657. 
And alſo that he would, in his life-time, appoint Clarendon, 


the perſon that ſhould ſucceed him in the govern- Vol, Ill. 


p. 466 


„ 


The firſt buſineſs of it was, for the 
lock one of the commitee, was made chairman. When 


The whole debate is in print, Whitelock, p. 655. 


(1) Particularly by Charles Boyle lord Broghill, chief juſtice Glynn, &c. Life of Cromwell, p. 363. | 
(2) Whitelock's account is thus: The parliament had been long about the ſetling of the nation, and had framed a writing, 
which they ſtiled, The humble 1 — and advice of the parliament of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to his Highneſs.” 
rotector to have the title of King. This petition a 

by the houſe, and he deſired that a commitee might be appointed to confer with — — it; which was named, and White - 
commitee attended his Highneſs, Whitelock ſpake to him upon the 
title of King, giving reaſons why he ſhould accept of it. The Protector urged his reaſons againſt it, and W hitelock replied. 


— = 


and advice was preſented to his Highne( 


(3) Of this commitee Whitelock was chairman; and the chief ſpeakers were, the lord Broghill, mr. St. John, Glynn, 
Fiennes, Liſle, Lenthal, fir Charles Wolſey, fir Richard Onſlow, and colonel Jones. 


(4) Tho' a crown was actually made, and brought to Whitehall. Welwood, 
(5) The reader may ſee it at large in Whitelock's Mem. p. 657 


Lite of Cromwell, p. 364. 
p. 100. CY 
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ment: that he would call a parliament conſiſting 
of two houſes once in a year (1) at fartheſt: 
that thoſe perſons who are legally choſen by a 
free election of the people to ſerve in parliament, 
may not be excluded from doing their duties, 
but by conſent of that houſe whereof they are 
members: that none but thoſe under the qualifi- 
cations therein mentioned, ſhould be capable to 
ſerve as members in parliament : that the power 
of the other houſe be limited as therein 1s 18 
ſcribed: that the laws and ſtatutes of the land be 
obſerved and kept; no laws altered, ſuſpended, 
abrogated, or repealed, but by new laws made 
by act of parliament: that the yearly ſum of a 
million of pounds ſterling be ſetled for the main- 
tenance of the navy and army; and three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for the ſupport of the go- 
vernment; beſide other temporary ſupplies as 


for a league offenſive and defenſive againſt Spain. 


thouſand men with the French army; that Mardyke 
and Dunkirk ſhould be beſieged, and when taken, 
delivered to the Engliſh (4). 


governor of the Low-Countries, to offer a lea 
with Spain. The King's deſign was to give himſel 


the commons in parliament ſhall ſee the neceſſities 
of the nation to require: that the number of the 
Protector's council ſhall not exceed one and 
twenty, whereof ſeven ſhal] be a Quorum (2). 
The chief officers of ſtate, as chancellors, 
keepers of the great-ſeal, &c. to be approved 
by parliament :. that his Highneſs would incou- 
rage a godly miniſtry in theſe nations; and that 
ſuch as do revile and diſturb them in the worſhip 
of God, may be puniſhed according to law; 
and where laws are defective, new ones to be 
« made: that the Proteſtant Chriſtian religion, as 
it is contained in the Old and New Teſtament, be 
aſſerted and held forth for the publick profeſſion 
of theſe nations, and no other; and that a con- 
feſſion of faith be agreed upon, and recommended 
to the people of theſe nations; and none to 


cc 


be permited, by words, or writing, to revile or 


<< reproach the ſaid confeſſion of faith.“ 

The general terms in which the laſt three articles 
concerning religion are expreſſed, plainly ſhew, 
that the intention of the parliament, or rather of 
Cromwell who directed them, was, to oblige 
equally the Preſbyterians and Independents. The 
firſt, by ſupporting the miniſtry on the preſent 
eſtabliſnment, and the others, by introducing into 
religion, a latitude which left every man free to 
believe and practiſe as he pleaſed, and both parties, 
by equally flattering them with a confeſſion of faith, 


in which each party ſhould find their account. The 


Cromwell 
ſolemnly in- 
augurated, 
ane 26. 
hitelock, 
p. 662. 
Ludlow, 
Vol. II. 
p. 502. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


p. 408. 


Epiſcopalians alone could not expect any advantage. 


reſigned 


the propoſal, believing, if the King of England 
was attached to Spain, he would have credit enough 
to draw the Iriſh forces from the French, into t 

Spaniſh ſervice. This was all the benefit Spain 
could expect from a junct ĩon with a Prince, who 
had properly nothing to offer. Beſide he was to be 
ſubſiſted, when he ſhould be deſerted by France. 
However this be, the King and the arch-duke con- 
cluded a treaty, by which the King's reſidence at 
Bruges was only to be connived at by Spain, which 
was little able to maintain him according to his 


Since the renewal of the ancient treaties between Ix TEA - E. 
France and England, another negociation was begun AN* 1657, 


This negociation, ſet on foot by the embaſſador of 2 
France in 1656, at London, was concluded at defenſive be- 


Paris the thirteenth of March 1657, by a treaty of tween France 
league, importing, that Cromwell ſhould join ſix andCromwell. 
March 13. 
3 5 
Hiſtory of 
: wats 228 cardinal 
King Charles being informed of this negociation, Mazarine. 
ſent a truſty meſſenger to arch-duke Leopold, ſtill King Charles 
makes an al- 
ſome reputation by a league with that crown; and . 
beſide, he wiſhed to reſide in the Low- Countries in Vol. III. 
order to be nearer England, in caſe his preſenſe p. 453, 456, 
there ſhould be neceſſary. The arch- duke accepted 457: 


dignity. Spain alſo ingaged to furniſh him with ſix 


| thouſand men, as ſoon as he ſhould be poſſeſſed of 


ſome good port in England. His Majeſty, ſatiſ- 
fied with theſe conditions, not being able to procure 
better, ſigned the treaty, which was ratified by the 
King of =_ With the ratification, Philip ſetled 
upon the King a monthly penſion of ſix thouſand 
Guilders, and another of three thouſand upon the 


duke of Gloceſter, who had been ſent for out of 


France by his brother the King, where his mother 
was perſuading him to change his religion. 

the King left Cologne in April 1657, and retired 
to Bruges, at the ſame time as arch-duke Leopold 
the government of the Low-Countries to 
Don John ot Auſtria, natural fon of Philip IV. 
The King afterwards prevailed with the lord Muſ- 
kerry, colonel of an Iriſh regiment in the French 


April. 


Has a rm 
granted from 
that crown of 


6000Guilders 


a month. 


Goes to reſide 
at Bruges. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


P- 474, 475» 
&c. 


ſervice, to deſert their imployment, and join the 
Spaniſh army with his regiment. He allo found 


means to cauſe four regiments, of Engliſh, Scots 


to the people, crying, «+ God fave the Protector. 


Cromwell having ſolemnly ſworn the punctual 
obſervation of theſe articles, appointed the twenty- 
ſixth of June for the day of his inauguration, which 
was pertormed with great pomp (3). Doubtleſs, 
he was of opinion, that this cond inauguration 
was neceſſary to ſupply the defects of the firſt, which 
had been made without any lawful authority. This 
done, the houſe adjourned to the twentieth of Ja- 


nuary 1657-8, 


and Iriſh, to come in ſingle companies, and offer 
him their ſervice. 
very good order, ſerved in the Spaniſh army. 

As ſoon as the treaty of league between France 
and England was ſigned, cardinal Mazarine ſignified 
to the duke of York, that he was to retire out of 
the dominions of France. All the Engliſh of the 
King's party, in the French ſervice, had the fame 
orders, and among the reſt the lord Digby, now 


—— 


—̃ 


(1) Once in three years, or oftner. Whitelock's Mem. p. 657 | 

(2) This expreſſion is taken from the clauſe inſerted in moit commiſſions, in which after the number of commiſſioners is 
fixed, the King appoints ſome particular perſons amongſt them, who are to be preſent to give a validity to all acts done in vir- 
tue of the commiſſion, and this he does by ſaying, ** a quorum eſſe numero volumus, &c. Ra pin. 

3) A place being prepared at the upper end of Weſtminſter-Hall, in the midſt of it was ſet a rich cloth of ſtate, with a chair of 
ſtare under it, upon an aſcent of two iteps. Before it a table and chair for the ſpeaker, and on each ſide of the hall covered ſeats 
one over another, for the members. About two o'clock his Highneſs came, the earl of Warwick carrying the ſword before him 
(and being the only nobleman that was preſent at that ſolemnity, ſays Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 592.) and the lord- mayor of London, 
with the city-ſword. His Highneſs ſtanding under the cloth of ſtate, the ſpeaker preſented to him a robe of purple velvet lined 
with ermines, which fir T. Widdrington, the ſpeaker, aſſiſted by Whitelock, put upon him. Then he delivered to him the bible 
richly gilt and boſſed ; after that he girt on his ſword, and delivered into his hands the ſcepter of maſſy gold, and then made 
a ſpeech to him, and gave him the oath. Aſter this, the people gave ſeveral ſhouts, and the trumpets ſounded : the Protector 
fat in the chair of ſtate, holding the ſcepter in his hand ; on his right ſide fat the embaſſador of France, on the left the embaſſa- 
dor of the United Provinces : near him ſtood his ſon Richard, Fleetwood lord deputy of Ireland, Claypole, maſter of the horſe, 
the council and others of ſtate. Theearl of Warwick held the ſword on the right, and the lord-mayor the city ſword on the left 
fide of the chair. Near the earl of Warwick ſtood viſcount Liſle, general Montague, and Whitelock, each of them with a drawn 
ſword in their hands. Then the trumpets ſounded, and a herald proclaimed his Highneſs's title, and proclamation was made 

The ceremonies being ended, he went in ſtate to Weſtminſter-hall gate, 
where he took coach, and went to the houſe, and paſſed ſome bills. Whitelock. p- 662. 

(4) Some authors, by confounding theſe two treaties, the one of the twenty-third of October 1 655, and the other of the thir- 

teenth of March 1657, have fallen into ſome miltakes. Rapin. See Collect. of Treaties, Vol. III. | 


become 


Theſe regiments, tho* not in 


The duke of 
York obliged 
to quitFrance. 


p. 477, 480. 
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InrER- REV. become earl of Briſtol upon the death of his father, 
An* 1657. and a convert to the Catholic religion. All theſe 
== Engliſh, diſmiſſed from France, retired into the 
Low-Countries, ſome to their King, and the reſt to 
Don John of Auſtria, to ſeek imployment in his 
army. 

In conſequence of the league, Cromwell ſent fix 
thouſand of his beſt troops into France under 
thouſand Eng» the command of Reynolds, who had concluded the 
— treaty at Paris in quality of his embaſſador. In 


Cromwell 


France. - - 
this campain, the French took ſeveral places trom 
© 5 ndon, the Sanards, and among the reſt Mardyke 
Vol. III. which was delivered to the Engliſh. Reynolds 
Pt Sck, being unfortunately drowned in his return to Eng- 
* 4 land, was ſucceeded in the command of the Eng- 


liſn forces in the French ſervice, by Lockhart a 
Scotſman, embaſſador to that crown. 
Compoſes As by the ſecond article of the humble petition and 
another houſe advice, the Protector was to ſummon every year a par- 
—_— liament, conſiſting of two houſes, Cromwell reſolved 
* — * to obſerve that article, which had been inſerted in 
the inſtrument by his ſole direction. To compoſe 
the other houſe, he choſe at his own pleaſure a 
certain number. Moſt of theſe were officers, or 
other perſons devoted to him, to whom he added 
ſome ancient peers ; but they refuſed to take their 
ſeats with thoſe of his nomination (1). This choice 
being made, he iſſued out writs for their aſſem- 
bling in parliament, in a ſeparate houſe, the 
twentieth of January 1657-8. His intention was 
to have this houſe conſidered as a houſe of peers 
and inveſted with all thoſe privileges the peers had 
formerly injoyed. He however durſt not give it 
that name, but contented himſelf with calling it the 
% Other Houſe,” till a more proper name could 
be thought of (2). 

It has been obſerved, Cromwell had created him- 
es ſelf many enemies, not only among the Royaliſts 

and Preſbyterians, but even among the Indepen- 
dents themſelves. Theſe laſt were highly provoked 
at his having made uſe of them for his advance- 
ment, under color of laboring with them to eſta- 
bliſh a  Republican-government. The ſequel had 
ſhown them, that in ſuppreſſing Kingly juriſdiction, 
he had never intended to aboliſh the Monarchy, ſince 
he had ſeized the ſupreme power, under the name 
of Protector. They therefore looked on him as 
the moſt perfidious of men, and were not leſs his 
enemies than the Royaliſts and Preſbyterians. He 
was ſupported only 4 4 army, filled by himſelf 
with Fanaticks and Enthuſiaſts, who imagined the 
time was come to erect a Fifth-Monarchy, or the 
reign of Jeſus Chriſt upon earth. Cromwell was 
not ignorant, his enemies had deſigned to deſtroy 
him, on pretenſe of raiſing him higher, and this 
had made him refuſe the title of King. It was alſo 
to break their meaſures, that he had aſked and 
obtained a power of erecting another houſe, to op- 
E it occaſionally to the houſe of commons, where 

e knew he had but too many enemies, of which 
he had cauſe very ſoon to be ſtill more ſenſible. 

During the adjournment, his enemies having had 
time to concert their meaſures, took another courſe 
to deſtroy him when the parliament re-aſſembled, 
1657-8. As by the third article (3) of the humble petition 
Whclock, and advice, it was ſaid, the members legally 
P. 000. * : 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 
F. 72. 
ow, 
Vol. II. p. 


tt 


The parlia- 
ment meets in 
two houſes. 
Jan, 20. 


þ 


choſen, ſhould not be excluded without the con- IsTzx- x26: 
ſent of their houſe, a motion was made to admit ANn* 1657; 
all the elected members, who had refuſed to ſign gg 
the ingagement. This motion was ſo ſuddenly re- | 
ceived and approved, that Cromwell had not time 
to oppoſe it, and it was ſo much the more out of 
his power, as it was founded on a ſolemn act, 
which he had ſworn to obſerve. By this means The excluded 
above a hundred members, Republicans and Preſ- members re- 
byterians, all enemies to the Protector, were ad- ceived into 
mited into the houſe of commons (4). From that 5 ogy 
time, the face of affairs began to change, Crom- enemies. 
well's enemies having gained the ſuperiority in that Ludlow, 
very houſe which would have made him a King. As Vol. II. p. 
they had formed great projects againſt him, their $27+. 595 
firſt care was to hinder the other houſe, wholly 2p 
conſiſting of his creatures, from uſing their pre- 


tended negative voice to fruſtrate their meaſures. 


* 


The authority therefore of the other houſe was Clarendon; 
called in queſtion, and it was affirmed to be abſurd, Vol. III. 
that they ſhould have a negative voice, ſince the P. 472. 
commons, by whom they were created, never pre- 

tended to make peers of men who had no other 

power than what they voted them. Adding, 

that therefore it was ſaid in the humble petition and 

advice, that the power of the other houſe ſhould 

be limited. Cromwell, perceiving to what all 

this tended, ſent for the parliament to Whitehall, 

and in a ſpeech maintained the authority of the 

other houſe with ſach warmth, that the commons 
fearing an immediate diſſolution, found it neceſſary 

to acknowlege the other houſe as an eſſential part of 

the parliament. 

Notwithſtanding this, the commons took into con- The parlia- 
ſideration the humble ition and advice, and ment exa- 
many were of opinion, it was null and void, be- mines the vas 
cauſe it was made when ſeveral members were ex- — 4 
cluded from the parliament, without any lawful tion <7 4 
cauſe. This evidently tended to a revocation of vice. | 
the act, and withal of the ſubſequent confirmation Phillips. 
of CromwelPs proteorſhip. Cromwell was too 
quick- ſighted not to ſee how far it concerned his in- 
tereſt, not to ſuffer this parliament to ſit any longer. 
Wheretore he came to the other houſe and fon ah 
for the commons, ſpoke to them in theſe terms : 
« I had very comfortable expectations that God Cromwel!'s 
would make the meeting of the parliament a ſpeech to the 
bleſſing; and the Lord be my witneſs, I deſire 1— 
the carrying on the affairs of the nation to theſe Ppillit. 
ends. The bleſſing which I mean, and which we p- 8 
ever climbed at, was mercy, truth, righteouſneſs, 
and peace, which I deſire may be improved. 
„That which brought me into the capacity I 
now ſtand in, was the petition and advice given 
me by you, who, in reference to the ancient 
conſtitution, did draw me to accept of the place 
of Protector. There is not a man living can 
lay I ſought it; no, not a man, nor woman 
treading upon Engliſh ground; but I, con- 
templating the fad condition of theſe nations, re- 
lieved from an inteſtine war unto a fix or ſeven 
years peace, I did think the nations happy therein. 
Fut to be petitioned thereunto, and adviſed by you 
to undertake ſuch a government; a burden too 
& heavy for any creature, and this to be done by 
e the houſe that then had the legiſlative capacity, 
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Clarendon, | 5 


— ” I. (1) Ludlow ſays, None of the ancient nobility, ex 


b the lord Eure, fat in the other houſe. The earl of Warwick him- 
ſelf, tho* his grandſon, and had married one of Cromwell's daughters, would not be perſuaded to fit with colonel Hewſon, and 
colonel Pride, whereof the one had been a ſhoemaker, and the other a drayman. Mem. Vol. II. p. 595. 

(2) The form of the writs was the lame with thoſe which were uſed to be ſent to ſummon the peers in parliament. 


They 


were in all ſixty ; (ſeventy ſays Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 584.) among whom were diverſe noblemen, knights, and gentlemen of 
ancient families, and good eſtates, and ſome colonels and officers of the army. This is Whitelock's account, who was one of 
them, and who has given us the names of all the ſixty. Among whom were four earls, two viſcounts, and ſeveral lords, as the 


reader may ſee, p. 665, of Whitelock's Mem. 
Memorials. 


(4) Among whom particularly 
Vol. III. 


And here again, there is reaſon to wiſh Rapin had ſeen Whitelock's 


(3) Rapin fays the fourth. See the petition in Whitelock, p. 657. 
were ſir Harry Vane, Haſlerig, and 


2 others of great credit and intereſt, 
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Ax' 1657. 
3 


„ did look that the ſame men who made the 
<« frame, ſhould make it | ary unto me: 1 _ 
« ſay in the preſenſe of God, in compariſon o 
« whom we are but like poor creeping ants upon 
« the earth, I would have been glad to have lived 
& under my wood-fide, to have Kept a flock of 
« ſheep, rather than undertook ſuch a government 
* as this is; but undertaking it by the advice and 
« petition of you, I did look that you who had 
4e offered it unto me ſhould make it good. 
« ] did tell you, at a conference concerning it, 
that I would not undertake it, unleſs there 4 
be ſome other perſon who might interpoſe be- 
tween me and the houſe of commons, who then 
had the power to prevent rr and popu- 
pular ſpirits, and it was granted I ſhould name 
any other houſe z and I named it of men who 
« ſhall meet you whereſoever you go, and ſhake 
% hands with you, and tell you it is not titles, nor 
lords, nor party, that they value, but a Chriſ- 
« tian and an Engliſh intereſt, men of your own 
« rank and quality, who will not only be a balance 
« unto you, but to themſelves, while you love 
“ England and religion. 

Having proceeded upon theſe terms, and 
« finding ſuch a fpirit as is too much predominant, 


| & every thing being too high or too low, when 


virtue, honeſty, piety and juſtice are omited : I 
thought I had been doing that which was my 
© duty, and thought it would have ſatisfied you; 
but if every thing muſt be too high or too low, 
you are not to be ſatisfied. 

« Again, I would not have accepted of the go- 
«« yernment, unleſs I knew there would be a juſt 
« accord between the governor and governed; un- 
<« leſs they would take an oath to make good what 
<« the parliament's petition and advice adviſed me 
* unto ; upon that I took one oath, and they took 
another oath, upon their part anſwerable ro 
& mine; and did not every one know upon what 
« condition they ſwore? God knows, I took it 
upon condition expreſſed in the government: 
« and Idid think we had been upon a foundation, 
and upon a bottom; and thereupon I thought 
„ myſelf bound to take it, and to be adviſed by 
e the two houſes of parliament. We ſtanding 
« unſetled till we were arrived at that; the con- 
« ſequences would neceſſarily have been confuſion, 
c if that had not been ſetled. Yet there are not con- 
«« ſtituted hereditary lords, nor hereditary Kings; 
the power conſiſting in the two houſes and my 
„ ſelf, I do not ſay, waht the meaning of your 
*« oath was to you, that were to go againſt my 
«© own principles, to enter upon another man's con- 
e ſcience: God will judge between me and you: 
« if there had been in you any intention of ſetle- 
ment, you would have ſetled upon this baſis, 
and have offered your judgment and opinion. 

« God is my witneſs, I ſpeak it, it is evident 
eto all the world and people living, that a new 
*+© buſineſs hath been ſecking in the army againſt 
«<* this actual ſetlement by your conſent ; I do not 
<« ſpeak to theſe gentlemen or lords (pointing to 
his right hand) whatſoever you will call them, 
I ſpeak not this to them, but to you; you ad- 
viſed me to run into this place to be in a capa- 
city by your advice; yet inſtead of owning a 
thing taken for granted, ſome muſt have I know 
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« not what; and you have not only disjoined your IxnTzzx-nec, fl 

„ ſelves, but the whole nation, which is in like- Ax' 1657. 1 

« lihood of runing into more confuſion in thin „5 

e fifteen or ſixteen } Kc that you have fate, than it 

« hath been from the riſing of the laſt ſeſſion to 

« this day, thro* the intention of deviſing a 6 

common-wealth again, that ſome of the people _ 

might be the men that might rule all, and they | 

are indeavoring to ingage the army to carry that 

thing; and hath that man been true to this na- * 

tion, whoſoever he be, eſpecially who hath taken 5 

an oath, thus to prevaricate? Theſe deſigns | 

have been upon the army, to break and divide 

us: I ſpeak this in the preſenſe of ſome of the 

army,. that theſe things have not been according 

to God, nor according to truth (pretend what you 

will.) Theſe things tend to nothing elſe, but 

playing the King of Scots's game, it I may ſo 

call him ; and I think myſelf bound before God, 

to do what I mean to prevent it. That which 

I told you in the Banqueting-houſe was true, 

that there were preparations of force to invade 

us; God is my witneſs it hath been confirmed 

to me ſince within a day, that the King of Scots 

hath an army at the water-ſide ready to be 

ſhipped for land. I have it from thoſe 

who have been eye-witneſſes of it. And while 

it is doing, there are mdeavors from fome wha 

are not far from this place to ſtir up the people 

of this town into a tumulting : what if I ſaid in- 

to a rebellion? And I hope I ſhall make ir 

« appear to be no better, if God aſſiſt me; it 

© hath been not only your indeavor to pervert the 

% army while you have been ſiting, and to draw 

« them to ſtate the queſtion about a common- 

«© wealth, but ſome ot you have been liſting of 

© perſons by commiſſion from Charles Stuart, to 

« join with any inſurrection that may be made: 

« and what is like to come upon this (the enemy 

being ready to invade us) but even preſent blood | 

and confuſion ? And if this be fo, as I do aſſign 7) 

< to this cauſe your not aſſenting to what you did 2 

invite me to by the petition and advice, as that ? 

which might be the ſetlement of the nation, and W 

if this be the end of your ſiting, and this be your 5 

c carriages, I think it high time that an end be 

<« put unto your ſiting, and I do diſſolve this par- 

« lament: and let God judge between me and 

« you.” At which many of the commons cried 

Amen. | 
On the diſſolution of the parliament, Cromwell Ax' 1658. 

ſuſpecting, or perhaps being informed, that Lam. Lambert turn- 

bert was one of the principal authors of the plot ed out of his 

formed againſt him, diſmiſſed him from all his im- Tue c 

ployments (1). Fleetwood was recalled from Ire- Vol II 5 

land to ſucceed Lambert in the lieutenant-genera]- . 8 4 

ſhip, and Henry Cromwell, younger ſon of the by Fleetwood. 

Protector, was diſmiſſed into Ireland in Fleet. Who is ſuc- 

wood*'s room. Since Cromwell had been confirmed _ by 

in the Protectorate, he called his eldeſt fon Co? yen. 

Richard to court (2), and made him chancellor of 

the univerſity of Oxtord. He had married his ſe- Cromwell's 

cond daughter to the lord Falconbridge, and his Family. 

third to Mr. Rich, grandſon to the ear] of War. Clarendon, 

wick. His eldeſt had been long ſince married to ay Ron 

mr. Claypole, and a fourth lived unmarried, if IP. 409: 

am not miſtaken, till the reign of William III 

(3). Soon after Lambert's diſmiſſion, Cromwell 
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(1) But however, allowed him two thouſand pi 
Dorothy, 


jon, were celebrated firſt according to ceremonies then in 
England. Ibid. Bridget had two huſbands, 


pounds a year. 
(2) He had 'rill this time lived privately at Hurſly in Hampſhire, upon 
eldeſt daughter of Richard Major, eſq; Clarendon, 
(3) The marriage of his daughters ; Mary to the lord Falconbridge, and Frances to mr. Rich, the earl of Warwick's grand- 
uſe, but privately afterwards, according to the rites of the church of 
Ireton and Fleetwood; and Elizabeth 
unmarried) was wife to Claypole, The lady Falconbridge lived to extreme old age. 


Vol. III. p. 469. 


Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 594. 
the fortune brought him by his wife, who was 


(whom Rapin by miſtake ſays lived 
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Iur EA Ar. ſo reduced the authority of — — Gee 
re, of op- 


A' 1658. they had no a. of the power, as 


Wn WY eſling the In all appearance, they were 
- e reduces r the plot to gain the army, men- 


dhe power of tioned by Cromwell in his ſpeech to the parliament. 
* — ge. It is pretended, he meaned a greater reformation in 
X Glarendon, his army, and was reſolved to diſmiſs every perſon 
Vol. III. of ſuſpected fidelity. But he had not time to execute 
TW F 473 this project. 
* 1 Cromwell had great reaſon to ſpeak of a c_ 
4; *— , 567 racy forming in England in favor of the King. The 
% A conſpiracy Royaliſts not doubting that all who were enemies 
of the Royal- either to n or government, were 
© iſte. the Sings ſecret friends; built upon that founda- 
4 _ tion to place him on the throne by the aſſiſtance of 
*& . his greateſt enemies. This would appear incredible, 


Vol. III. 


if they had not given frequent inſtances of their par- 
p. 482, &c. 


tiality. The project was, as uſual, to raiſe inſur- 
rections in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, in the be- 
Þ lief, that the King's private friends would not loſe 
'% the occaſion of joining thoſe who ſhould appear in 
.% arms. The principal managers of this pl were 
p. 483, &. John Mordaunt brother to the earl of Peterborough, 

1 Ludlow. {ir Henry Slingſby a rich and popular man in the 
+1 county of York, and dr. Hewet a miniſter of the 

. Church of England. This plot had been repreſented 
\ to the King in fo advantageous a manner, by reaſon 
of the general diſcontent under the preſent govern- 
ment, that he conceived hopes of ſucceſs. And 
therefore he himſelf had e ſome preparations in 
the Low-Countries, and the four regiments raiſed 
by him, and after the miſcarriage of the deſign, 
added to the Spaniſh army, were intended for his 
ſervice, Moreover he had ſent commiſſions into 
England, for thoſe who would ingage in his intereſt. 
One of theſe commiſſions, to raiſe a regiment of 
horſe, had been granted to one mr. Stapley, whoſe 
father had been Cromwells great friend, and one of 
the King's judges. Cromwell, upon ſome infor- 
mation, ſent for Stapley, and artfully drew from him 
a confeſſion of whatever he knew; and that he had 
received his commiſſion from mr. Mordaunt. He 
alſo told him, the marquis of Ormond had been at 
London, and ſtayed there three weeks to concert 
meaſures with the conſpirators, and give them his 
directions; which was true. The earl oi Clarendon 
intimates, the marquis, when in England , had not 
found things ripe for the execution of what was in- 
tended ; and yet the great number of commiſſions 
ſhew, that the court had a better opinion of the un- 
dertaking. However this be, the marquis had the 
ood fortune to leave England, and return to the 
ing, before Cromwell knew he had been there. 
Immediately after the diſſolution of the parliament, 
Mordaunt, Slingſby and Hewet were commited to 
the Tower, and many of their aſſociates were appre- 
hended in all parts of the kingdom. After which, 
Cromwell erected a High- court of Juſtice (1) for 


trial of the criminals, and eſpecially of the three 


principal. Mr. Mordaunt eſcaped death by means 


| Diſcovered by 
= Stapley. 

- Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 
p. 48 1— 
1485. 


p.484. 
Whitelock, 
p. 673. 
State Trials, 
Vol. II. 


. a at. 2 


| of his wife, who bribed ſome of the judges, and Inrza- atze. 


28 with one (2) of the two witneſſes againſt An" 1658. 
er huſband, to make his eſcape. Sir Henry Slingſhy CGI 
and dr. Hewet were condemned and executed (3). Slingſpy, 
Before the ſame court were tried, condemned, — * | 
hanged and quartered for the ſame crime, Aſhton, executed. 
Stacy, and Battely, Some others were condemned, State-Trials, 
and pardoned by Cromwell, not to multiply any Vol. 11. 
more the number of his enemies. It is certain he P. 296. 

had a great many, and thoſe who had been moſt at- Vol. III , 
tached to him while he was believed to be in their p. 487, 488. 
views, hated him mortally, when they found them- 
ſelves deceived. 

The earl of Clarendon relates on this occaſion a Addreſs of 
long addreſs to the King, from ſeveral Independents, ſome ſectaries 
Quakers and Anabaptiſts, brought him by a young 2 — _ 
—_— (4), wherein they ſuppoſed the death of P 9 K. 

romwell to be near, which ſeemed to intimate a de- 
ſing to aſſaſſinate him. To this addreſs were an- 
nexed ſome conditions required of the King, with 
which certainly he could not comply. Wherefore he 
contented himſelf with returning a general anſwer, 
that he intended not to perſecute or trouble any men 
for their opinions, if their actions were peaceable, 
and that they might hope for his favor, if he received 
ſervice from them ; by which he ſeemed to incou- 
rage them to execute their deſign. It is certain, 
theſe men abhored Cromwell, but depended too 
much on their own ſtrength, and filled their heads 
with chimerical deſigns. After all, tho? their pro- 
jets ſhould have ſucceeded, the King would have 
received no advantage, their principles being ſo op- 

ſite to his. Probably, their intention was to 
make uſe of the King to accompliſh their aim, but 
not to place him on the throne in the manner he 
deſired, therefore this project vaniſhed. 

This year, in June, marſhal Turenne, the Dunkirk 
French general, beſieged Dunkirk, contrary to the taken. 
opinion of Don John of Auſtria, who expected he P. 50. 
would have opened the campain with the ſiege of 
Cambray. As this belief had made him negle& 
providing for the defenſe of Dunkirk, he was forced 
to hazard a battle to ſave that place, which was in 
no condition to make a long reſiſtance. But this The battle of 
battle proved fatal to the Spaniards, who were in- Dunes. 
tirely defeated (5), and the ſiege was continued by P: 592- 
Turenne, who made himſelf maſter of Dunkirk the hitelock. 
twenty-ſixth of June. The town, in purſuance of Dunkirk de- 
the treaty with England, was ſurrendered to Crom- livered to 


well, who made Lockhart governor, and in it placed Cromwell. 


. Clarendon; 
a ſtrong gariſon. | Vol. III. 
The Protector had for ſome time, appeared more p. 


uneaſy and fearful than ever. This 1s not very 
ſtrange, ſince he had informations from diverſe 
parts, of a deſign to aſſaſſinate him, by ſome of 
his former moſt zealous adherents. Theſe infor- 
mations cauſed him to take ne meaſures, as not to 
lie two nights together. in the ſame chamber, nor 
appear in public without a ſtrong guard. But all 
theſe precautions to avoid a violent death, could not 


Tow, 


* 


(1) Of which Whitelock was one of the commiſſioners; but never ſate with them, it being againſt his judgment. He was fot 


trying the conſpirators in the ordi 
( 5) Col. Mallory. He had been truſted 
wit 


rary courſe of common law; but, ſays he, his Highneſs was too much in love with the new way, 
which he thought to be more effectual, and would the more terrify the offenders. Mem. p. 6 


by mr. Mordaunt in the buſineſs of Suſſex, and apprehended about the ſame time 


Stapley. He was brought from the Tower in cuſtody, to give in evidence againſt mr. Mordaunt, but was prevailed with; 


: when he was brought to the hall, to withdraw from his 


guard, and flip away in the crowd. - Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 486. 
(3) They were both beheaded on Tower-hill, June eight. State-trials, Vol. II. p. 296. Hewet's 


crume was col- 


lecting and ſending money to the King, and diſperſing his commiſſions. Mrs. Claypole uſed all her intereſt with her father the 


Protector, to ſave the doQor's life, but without ſucc 
her death : ſhe dying Auguſt 6. Idem. p. 485. 


3 which denial ſo afflicted her, that it was reported to be one cauſe of 
Ludlow, Vol. II. 


p. 607. 


(4) Sexby was not the perſon ſent with the addreſs (as Rapin ſays by miſtake) tho' he was an agent both for theſe people and 
the Spaniards. He was an illiterate but ſenſible man, of no family, and at firſt only a common ſoldier in Cromwell's troops. 


Vol. III. p. 488, 499. 


The perſon that brought the addreſs, was, as Clarendon fays, a young gentleman of an honorable extraction. Clarendon, 


(5) Chiefly by means of Lockhart (who had married Cromwell's niece) and his fix thouſand Engliſh foot. Ibid. p. 502— 
There were twelve hundred Spaniards ſlain, and two thouſand taken priſoners. 


(6) The French general had ſecret order not to deliver that place to the 
tho' it was known but to four perſons, and rendered that order inflectual, as the reader may ſee in Welwood, p. 96. 


Whitelock, p. 673. 
Engliſh. But Cromwell had an information of it, 


keure 


% 
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IxTzz-xx0. ſecure him from a natural one. In Auguſt, this 
An? 1658. year, he was ſeized with a fever at Hampton-court, 
which at firſt had no dangerous ſymptoms, but his 


Clarendon, diſtemper daily increaſing, he was removed to 
Vol. III. White-hall, where, after nominating his eldeſt ſon 
555557 1: Richard for his ſucceſſor, he expired in the ſixtieth 


— = year of his age, on the third of September, on which 


day he had gained the two great battles, of Dunbar 
in 1650, and of Worceſter in 1651 (1). 


Cromwell's family was originally of Glamorgan- 

— Tc ſhire in Wales, — called Williams, one of which 
Lig of Crom- marrying a ſiſter of Cromwell, vicar- general in the 
well. reign of Henry VIII, aſſumed the name of Crom- 
Appendix, ell, and tranſmited it to his poſtirity. Oliver 
A; Cromwell was born at Huntington, April twenty- 


five, 1599. His education had nothing extraordi- 
nary (2), nor have we any account how he beſtowed 
kis time before he arrived at the age of thirty five, 
when he led a very regular life, without indulging 
himſelf in any indecent or ill action. He then pro- 
bably, if not ſooner, ingaged in the Preſbyterian 

rty (3). The reputation he had acquired of an 
honeſt man and good chriſtian, and doubtleſs his 

rinciples concerning the government, were the 
cauſe of his being returned for the town of Cam- 
bridge, to the parliament which met the third of 


Warwick's November, 1640 (4). Two years he fate without 
Mem. being diſtinguiſhed, not having a genius for ſpeak- 
P. 247: ing to ſet him upon a level with ſome of the mem- 
bers of that parliament. His delivery was ungrace- 
ful, and his ſpeeches prolix and confuſed. In theſe 


two years probably he was gained by the Indepen- 
dents, and liſted in their party, tho? concealed under 
the name of rigid Preſbyterians, agreeable to the 
views and intereſts of that party, Cromwell affected 
an extraordinary zeal for Preſbyterianiſm, and the 
liberty of the kingdom am the uſurpations of 
the court, in which he followed the direCtions of 
the then leading members of the houſe. So, when 
the civil war began in 1642, he had a poſt in the 
army, as a man intirely devoted to that houſe, of 
which he was member. At firſt he was a major of 
horſe, and tho? two and forty years of age before he 
had drawn a ſword, he was ſo diſtinguiſhed by his 
valor in that poſt, that he had ſoon after a regi- 
ment given him. In the army there was not an 
officer that faced danger with more intrepidity, or 
who more ardently ſought occaſions to ſignaliſe him- 
elf. His reputation increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that he became major- general, then lieutenant-ge- 
neral under Fairfax, and at laſt his ſucceſſor. His 
great talents for war gave him opportunity to ſhew 
that he had no leſs genius for civil affairs. He entered 
into the deepeſt deſigns of his party, and at laſt be- 
came one of the principal leaders, advancing here 
with the ſame rapidity as in the field. Ir was he, 
who acculing the earl of Mancheſter of not having 
done his duty in the ſecond battle of Newbury, 
broke the ice, and gave occaſion to the new model 
of the army, which was the firſt ſtep to the triumph 
of the Independents. From that time, he was 
looked upon as the chief -of the Independent party, 
and, properly as general of the army, Fairfax acting 
only by his directions. I ſhall no farther inſiſt upon 


what has been related at large, but only obſerve, Iuxrzx- nec. 
that the troops believed themſelves invincible un- Ax' 1658. 
der his command, and that he was never once 


forced to turn his back. The victory gained over 
Prince Ru at Marſton-moor, was chiefl 
aſcribed to his valor. What greatly increaſed his 
glory was, the reduction of Ireland in leſs than a 
year; and the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter 
carried it to the higheſt degree. 

Let us now view him in his Protectorate. If his 

overnment be compared with thoſe of the two laft 

ings, there will appear a very great diſparity with 
regard to the honor and reputation of the Engliſh 
nation. James I and Charles I ſeem to have ſtu- 
died bra the Engliſh name; whereas Crom- 
well, in the ſpace of four or five years carried the 
glory of his nation as high as poſſible, and in that 
reſpect was not inferior to Elizabeth (3). He Burnet's 
made himſelf equally dreaded by France and Spain, Hiſt. p. 81. 
and the United Provinces. Theſe three ſtates 
' courted his alliance and friendſhip with ſuch ardor, 
that they may be ſaid to cringe to him beyond what 
was becoming. Charles Guſtavus, King of Sweden, 
thought himſelf honored in being his particular 
friend and ally. His greateſt enemies cannot avoid 
doing him honor on this account. 

As for his morals and conduct, as a private per- Welwood. 
ſon, they may be ſaid to have been very regular. 
He was guilty of none of the vices to which men are 
commonly addicted. Gluttony, drunkeneſs, gam- 
ing, luxury, avarice, were vices with which he was 
never ſo much as reproached. On the contrary, it is 
certain, he promoted virtuous men; as, on the other 
hand, he was inflexible in his puniſhments of vice 
and ill actions. It is true, his own preſervation ob- 
liged him ſometimes to imploy men of ill principles; 
but this is not uncommon to thoſe, who are at the 
head of a government. a 
Tho' he was an Independent, as to his religion, 
his principle was to leave every man at liberty in 
the perſuaſion he had choſen, and never puniſhed 
any perſon on that ſcore. He even connived at the 
private meetings of thoſe who remained attached 
to the church of England, tho? he was well informed 
of them. If they were not favored with the free 
and public exerciſe of their religion, it was becauſe 
they were conſidered by him as Royaliſts, always 
ready to form plots in the King's favor, and from 
whom, conſequently, he had great reaſon to ſecure 
himſelf. Tho' he was of the Independent opinion, 
and therefore averſe to all union with the national 
church, he however conſidered all Proteſtant 
churches, as part of the Proteſtant church in ge- 
neral ; and without aiming to eſtabliſh Indepen- 
dency and Fanaticiſm by force and violence, he ex- 
preſſed, on all occaſions, an extreme zeal for the 
Proteſtant religion. Dr. Burnet, in the Hiſtory of 
his own Times, ſays, It Cromwell had accepted the 
title of King, he intended to eſtabliſh a council, in 
imitation of the Congregation de propagande fide* 
at Rome, to have an eye to what paſſed all over the 
world, with reſpect to the intereſts of the Proteſtant 
religion, He adds, that a fund was to have been 


P- 77+ 


ſetled upon this council, of ten thouſand pounds a 


(t) Whitelock ſays, Cromwell went to reſt in the grave the ſame day he had obtained the victories at Dunbar and Worceſter : 


after his many great actions and troubles, he now died 2 in his bed. Some were of opinion he was poiſoned. Mem. p. 674. 


There was that day one of the greateſt ſtorms of wind t 


t ever was known. Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 505. 


(2) His education was ſuitable to his birth, he being firſt ſent to Cambridge, and then to Lincoln's-Inn. 


(3) In 1637, Cromwell, Haſlerigg, Ham 


pden, and ſome others, reſolved to take retuge in New-England (on account 


of the perſecution raiſed by arch-biſhop Laud againſt the Puritans) and were actually imbarked for that purpoſe ; but they 
were prevented, by a proclamation againſt ——— his Majeſty's ſubjects to the plantations of America; and by an order 


of council, for ſtoping eight ſhips in the river of T 
was. Life of Cromwell, p. 3. 


ſed, and not liked by the town of Cambridge. Ibid. 


5, prepared to go for New-England, in one of which Cromwell 
(4) The reaſon of his being choſe, was, becauſe he oppoſed the draining the fen-lands in the ifle of Fly, which was then 


- (5) m— _ — 3 „That he hoped he ſhould make the — of an Engliſhman, as great as ever that of a Roman 


year, 
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had ftrangely abuſed the power they aſſumed. Inven -x26. 
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INTER- REG, year, for ordinary emergencies, beſide a ſalary of 


_— 


AN?” 1658. 
— 


Burnet, 
p. 65. 


five hundred pounds a- piece to four ſecretaries. 

To Cromwell's honor it may alſo be added, that 
never man was better acquainted with the inward 
ſprings of human actions, tho? he ſeemed not to have 
made it his particular ſtudy : never man had more 
addreſs to managepeople, and lead them to his ends, 
nor more natural capacity for affairs, who had 
received no aſſiſtance from learning; for he ſcarce 
remembered the little Latin he had brought from 
ſchool: in a word, never man choſe at once his moſt 
advantageous courſe with more judgment, or eXe- 
cuted a deſign with more vigor and readineſs. Such, 
in ſhort, were the virtues and ſhining qualities of 
Cromwell ; but we muſt not conceal the vices and 
imperfections with which he is calumniated. 

This charge turns ſolely * three points. The 
firſt, that thro* a boundleſs ambition, he ſeized 2 
government to which he had no right. The ſecond, 
that he maintained himſelf in his dignity, by an ex- 
ceſſive diſſimulation. The third, that he put to 
death many of his private enemies, without any 
regard to laws immemorially practiſed in England. 
Upon theſe three articles I ſhall offer ſome conſider- 
ations to the reader, to aſſiſt in forming a uſt idea 
of Cromwell's character. 

On the firſt, it muſt be conſidered, that tho* the 
Cavalier authors traduce Cromwell's memory as 
much as poſſible, and tho? in particular, the action 
by which he was poſſeſſed of the government, 1s the 
principal foundation of - all their complaints, it is 
certain, the King was no way intereſted in the 
change it produced. It was not Charles II, but a 
Republican parliament, that was deprived of the ſu- 


preme power by the Protector. Tho' he had been 


ſubjected to this parliament z tho? he had miſcarried, 
and himſelf been ruined by his ambition, the King's 
affairs would have received no advantage, ſince the 
rliament was not leſs his enemy than Cromwell. 
Df what therefore do they complain with reſpect to 
the King? It muſt be one of theſe two things, 
either that Cromwell was too wiſe, to ſuffer himſelf 
to be ſupplanted by all the efforts of the Royaliſts ; 
or that, after ſeizing the ſupreme power, he did not 
reſtore it to the King, to whom alone it belonged; 
i. e. that Cromwell did not at once turn Royaliſt, 
and intirely change his principles. But this charge 
lies no more againft Cromwell, than againſt the 


But if, after the diſſolution of that parliament; 
Cromwell had reſtored the King (for this, in all 
appearance, is waat the Cavaliers would have) he 
had drawn upon himſelf the hatred and curſes of all 
England, which, at that time, was by no means 
diſpoſed to ſuch a reſtorati6n, whatever the Royaliſts 
may affirm. He was therefote, to do one of theſe 
three things; either to reſtore the King, contrary 
both to his own principles, arid to thoſe of the 
Preſbyterians and Independents; or tb abandon 
the ſtate to a horrible anarchy, which muſt have 
followed, if he had left affairs 1n the ſtate they were 
in after the diſſolution ; or take to himſelf the ad- 
miniſtration of the government, unleſs he had in- 
truſted it with ſome other perſon, which, had been 
the ſame, in reſpect to the juſtice of the ation. 
Let it now be examined, which was moſt advan- 
tageous for England, conſidering her then circum- 
ſtances, and whether it was not better, he ſhould 
himſelf take the government, than attempt a 
reſtoration, in which he could never have proved 
ſucceſsful ; ſince his ſole ſupport was the army, 
which at that time was very averſe to the King, 
not to mention the oppoſition he would have met 
from the Republicans and Preſbyterians. On ſup- 
br, that he was in the right to diſſolve the par- 
iament, was it not alſo better for him to affine 
the government, than relinquiſh the ſtate to a fatal 
anarchy ? Thoſe who pretend, he had projected his 
advancement long before, ſpeak only by conjecture. 
They do not conſider, that they never were in a 
condition to form ſuch a deſign, before the battle 
of Worceſter ; nor that this parliament, which he 
diſſolved, had, in ſeeking to ruin him, reduced 
him to a neceſſity of deſtroying them, for his own 
preſervation. k fit 
But what cannot be juſtified in his conduct, is, 
his throwing himſelf, from the begining of the par- 
liament, into a violent party, which aimed at the 
ruin of church and ſtate ; his directing afterwards 
that party 3 and his being the chief author of the 
violences forced on the parliament and the King. 
This, however, is ſlightly paſſed over, becauſe it 
is common to him with the whole Ind 
and yet, it is, in my opinion, the onſy thing he can 
juſtly be reproached with, and on which it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to excuſe him. 


Ax” 1658. 


„ 
* 
pm 


ndent party; 


Independents and Preſbyterians, who were at leaſt | His exceſſive diſſimulation is the ſecond charge Welwood. 
three parts in four of the kingdom, and who, no | againſt him; but here we are to diſtinguiſh. If it 
more than Cromwell, thought it proper to declare | be true, as is pretended, tho* without proof, that 
for his Majeſty. f what he carried his diſſimulation ſo far, as to mock God 

As for the Republicans, they have not left us | and religion, by expreſſing a piety and devotion 
many writings on their ſide. The only Memoirs | which he had not, and by making long prayers, 
of that party, which I know of, are thoſe of Edmund | full of ſeeming zeal.” If it be true, that his mouth 
Ludlow. It there appears, that the Republicans | uttered what his heart never meaned, no man ought 
were inraged againſt Cromwell, and deemed him | to indeavor to vindicate him. But his ſtrong biafs Warwick's 
the moſt perfidious of mankind. This is not very | to Enthuſiaſm is well known; and who can affirm, Mem. 
ſurpriſing, ſince he had wreſted from that parlia- | it was more out of hypocriſy than real perſuaſion ? Burnet. 


ment the ſovereign power, ſeized by theſe Repub- 
licans without any lawful authority. But, what was 
this parliament? It was an aſſembly of Indepen- 
dents, Anabapriſts, Fanatics, Enthuſiaſts, and 
others of no religion, who, under color of eſta- 
bliſhing a free common-wealth, held the nation in 
bondage; who, to confirm their own authority, 


had treated their fellow-members with unheard of 


inſolence, and dared to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of the late King, at a time when he had 
almoſt granted every thing that was deſired ; who, 
in ſhort, were induſtrious to break the union of the 
church, to ſubvert all religion, or introduce a moſt 
ridiculous and extravagant one. Was it therefore 
more eligible for England to be governed by theſe 
men, than by Cromwell? If, therefore, Cromwell 
be blameable, it is not for diſſolving a parliament, 


which certainly deſerved to continue no longer, and 
Vol. III. * 


We are not raſhly to aſcribe inward motives to 79 


men, which mortals cannot be acquainted with. 
His diſſimulation, practiſed for the better manage- 
ment of the ſeveral parties, all equally his enemies, 
has nothing that I can ſee, very blameable in it, 
unleſs it was a crime, not to leave it in the power 
of his enemies with eaſe to deſtroy him. ſhall 
Juſt mention ſome of his methods, to maintain him- 
ſelf in his dignity, by which it may be judged, 
whether Cromwell's diſſimulation is to be juſtly im- 
puted to him as a crime. 

The parliament he diſſolved was compoſed of 
Independents, Republicans, Enthuſiaſts, or Fiſth- 
monarchy- men. If this parliament had continued 
longer, things would have been carried to the laſt 
extremity. They began to talk of pulling down 


the churches, deſtroying the clergy, and every 
thing that n like che union of a national 


chureh; 


Whitelock, 


4 681. 


t; p. 67. 
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IxTex-xxc. church. The Preſbyterians, who knew this, were 
Ax? 1658. in continual apprehenſions of their executing their 
WY deſigns, and conſequently the diffolution of this 


Burnet, P- 67. pineſs. 


chriſt, that hindered Chriſt's reign upon earth. 


| 14. p. 68. 


Phillips, 
p. 631. 


Burnet, p. 68. 


p. 65, 66, 71. 


parliament was conſidered by them, aàs à great ha 
Cromwell, to gain their confidence, poli- 
tively promiſed, he would maintain their miniſtry 
on the foot of the preſent eſtabliſhment, and kept 
his word, tho” he was far from being Preſbyterian. 
By this means, the Preſbyterians were attached to 
his intereſt, by reaſon of their dread to fall again 
under the tyranny of the Independents. 

In the Republican party were two ſorts of men, 
whom it was difficult to govern. The one were 
Deiſts, or men very indifferent as to religion, who 
acted only on the principles of civil liberty. The 
others were Enthuſiaſts, who expected every day 
when Chriſt ſhould appear to reign upon earth. 
Theſe were the moſt difficult to manage, becauſe 
they would not hear reaſon, when it contradicted 
their headſtrong and violent zeal. Cromwell's ac- 
cepting the Prote&orſhip, was conſidered by them 
as a itep to Monarchy, to which they were ſuch 
enemies, that they affirmed it to be the great Anti- 


| 


Cromwell found means ſo to divide theſe two 
parties, that all combinations between them, for 
his ruin, became impoſſible. To the Deiſts, he made 
himſelf merry with the extravagant zeal of the Fa- 
natics; and to theſe laſt, he talked of the others 
as of Heathens and Infidels. But as the Enthuſiaſts 
were the moſt obſtinate, he intimated to ſome of 
them, that he would rather have taken a ſhepherd's 
ſtaff than the Protectorſhip, had it not been to 
prevent every thing from running into confuſion : 
that he would reſign this dignity with more joy than 
he accepted it, as ſoon as things ſhould be ſetled: 
that nothing was more contrary to his inclination 
and principles, than a grandeur which obliged him 
to aſſume an outward ſuperiority over his fellow- 
laborers. To convince them of what he faid, he | 
frequently called them into his cloſer, and ſhuting 
the door, made them ſit covered, converſing fami- 
larly with them as his equals. Commonly theſe 
diſcourſes ended in a long prayer. Doubtleſs, there 
was in this much diflimulation. The ion i 
whether it was ſo criminal as is pretended? 

He had likewiſe chaplains of all forts. So, hint- 
ing ſometimes to one, ſometimes to another, that 
he was not averſe to their principles; the report 
was ſpread throughout the whole party, and made 
each Cn for an advantageous change. | | 

He conſtantly implied ſpies among all the parties, 
and was thereby fully informed of what was con- 
triving againſt his perſon or government (1). 
Among others, he gained fir Richard Willis, 
chancellor Hyde's agent, for conveying the King's 
orders to his friends in England. All the Royaliſts 
confided in Willis, knowing he received the King's 
orders, and yet he betrayed them. But to ke | 
the correſpondence more private, Cromwell aſſi 
him, that the informations from him ſhould only be 
made uſe of to diſconcert the plots of his enemies, 
that none might ever ſuffer for them; and if he 
impriſoned any, it ſhould only be for a little time, 
and on other pretenſes. By this means he defeated 
their deſigns, as by accident, in commiting them to 
priſon for ſuppoſed crimes, and releaſing them when 
their meaſures were broken. 

He ſometimes intimated a willingneſs to treat 


have given him opportunity to amuſe them, and 
prevented any conſpiracies againſt his perſon; having 
received information from ſeveral parts of deſigns 


publicly of aſſaſſinations with the utmoſt deteſta- 
tion, and to declare, he would never begin them ; 
but if an attempt was made upon his life and mil- 
carried, he ſhould not ſcruple to uſe the ſame 
method, and that he did not want inſtruments to 
execute it, nor money to reward them. This de- 
claration kept the Royaliſts in awe, thro' a fear of 
— own ; Aa or that of the King and royal 
amily. | 

If this conduct of Cromwell be impartially con- 
ſidered, it will, doubtlefs, appear, that his diſſi- 
mulation and artifices for his own preſervation, were 
not ſo criminal as they have been repreſented. What 
has given thoſe, who ſpeak of them with moſt 
paſſion, the greateſt olfenle, is, that they were 
proper to diſconcert his enemies proj The diſ- 
limulation of Queen Elizabeth, tor the ſame reaſon, 
has been extolled, as ſhe uſed it only for her own 
preſervation. | 

The third and laſt charge againſt Cromwell is, 
cruelty, becauſe, while Protector, ſome men were 
put to death, for conſpiring againſt his perſon and 
government. That is, according to this reproach, 
he ſhould have patiently ſuffered the * againſt 
him; and when one failed, liberty ſnould have been 
given for a ſecond and a third, till ſome one had 
ſucceeded, This deſerves no confutation. But to 
ſhew, that Cromwell was not for an unneceſſary 
effuſion of blood, we need only recite what is owned 
by the earl of Clarendon in his hiſtory, who aſſures, 
that when it was propoſed in a council of officers, 
that there might be. a general maſſacre of the 
Royaliſts, Cromwell would never conſent to it. 

To finiſh Cromwell's character, I will add, that 
in the begining of the Long-parliament, he was. a 
Preſbyterian. After that, he threw himſelf into 
the Independent party, and was even one of their 
leaders, and affected to be of the number of the 
Enthuſiaſts: but when he had accepted the Protec- 


is, | torſhip, he was neither Preſbyterian, nor Indepen- 


dent, nor Republican, nor Enthuſiaſt, - As he had 
to manage all theſe. different parties, who were 
equally oppoſite to him, he was not to appear an 
2 any in particular, and this management 
furni ee proofs of his great ability. 

It is, nevertheleſs, certain, that Cromwell was 
very much hated, while he lived, by all the parties 
then in England, thoꝰ they could not avoid fear ing 


and eſteeming him. But if it be now conſidered, 


that the prejudices againſt him are not ſo ſtrong as 


they were then, it will be found that the hatred of 
him was owing to intereſt, and grounded chiefly 


upon his ability to, diſconcert the meaſures and de- 
ſigns of all parties. This general hatred is ſolely 
refered to his principal action; that is, to the 
uſurpation of the government, which equally diſ- 
guſted the Royaliſts, Preſbyterians, and Republi- 
cans. The Royaliſts thereby ſaw. their hopes of 
the King's reſtoration more. deſperate than ever. 
The Preſbyterians could hardly expect, by their in- 
trigues, to render themſelves once more ſuperior in 
the parliament, after its diſſolution. The Repub- 
licans were inraged to ſce the ſupreme power, which 
they had aſſumed, wreſted from them. It is there- 


with the King, Probably his deſign was to ingage 


fore no wonder, that; he incurred ſo much cenſure, 


— 


(1) He laid it down for a maxim, to ſpare no coſt or charge in order to procure iutelligence. When he underſtood what 


dealets the Jews were every where in that trade, that depends upon news, the advancing money upon hi 
proportion to the riſque they run, or the gain to be made as the times might turn, and in buying and 

money ſo advanced, he brought a company of them over to England, for which ſome ſay, 
hundred thouſand pounds, and gave them leave to build a ſynagogue, Burnet, 
inted a Council of Trade, to conſider how to improve, 


alſo appo 


wealth. Whitelock, p. 632. 


h or low intereſt, in 
elling of the actions of 
he received a conſideration of two 
p. 71. — Among other good regulations, he 
order and regulate the trade and navigation of the common- 


ſince 


the Royaliſts to offer propoſitions, which would Ix rr Ae. 


to deſtroy him. Wherefore he affected to ſpeak Burnet, p. 65. 
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InTzz AEO. ſince all the people of England, that is theſe three 
Aw' 1658. parties, were equally concerned to aſperſe him, It 
uss not for the enormity of the action, but becauſe, 
by his advancement, each party deſpaired of ac- 
quiring over the reſt the ſuperiority, This is what 
has drawn, from many writers, expreſſions ſo inju- 
rious to his memory. The lord Clarendon ſpeaks 
tus of him, and his uſurpation. Without doubt 
„ no man with more wickedneſs ever attempted 
<« any thing, or brought to paſs what he deſired 
more wickedly, more in the face and contempt 
of religion, and moral honeſty. Yet wickednels, 
as 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 
p-. 506. 


t as his, could never have accomphſhed 
thoſe deſigns, without the aſſiſtance of a great 
ſpirit, an admirable circumſpection and ſagacity, 
and a moſt magnanimous reſolution.” It is eaſily 
ſeen, that this wickedneſs is refered only to his 
uſurpation of the government. In a word (con- 
tinues the ſame author) * as he was guilty of many 
« crimes, againſt which damnation is denounced, 
« and for which hell-fire is prepared, ſo he had 
« ſome good qualities which have cauſed the me- 
«© mory of ſome men in all ages to be celebrated, 
« and he will be looked upon by poſterity as a 
« brave wicked man.” Here the author, no doubt, 
has an eye to the murder of Charles I, in which 
Cromwell was too deeply concerned to admit of any 
excuſe. I ſhall only obſerve, that this accuſation is 
not liar, but is common to him with the whole 
Independent parliament. 
| To form a juſt and rational idea of Cromwell's 
character, his conduct and actions in themſelves 


p. 30g. 
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time, independently of the opinions of his enemies. Is Tz - Af. 
We have no other hiſtorians of thoſe times thanRoya: Ax 1658. 
liſts, who have laid down certain principles, by which 
he is condemned. But, it muſt be obſerved, theſe 
principles were not generally received, in England, 
during his life. What can never be intirely excuſed 
in him, is the death of Charles I, to which he 
contributed to the utmoſt of his power, and which 
will be an indelible blot upon his memory. Ano- Bufnet, p. 75: 
ther principle, which was abſolutely falſe, and of 
which he made great uſe, is likewiſe to be condemned 
in him : this was, that moral laws were only bind- 
ing on ordinary occaſions, and might be diſpenſed 
with upon extraordinary caſes, His uſurpation of 
government has been already conſidered, and the 
reader is left to his judgment, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the confuſion which prevailed in England, 
ſoon after the death of Cromwell, clearly ſhews 
the neceſſity of this uſurpation. | 
In general it cannot be denied, that Cromwell 
was one of the greateſt men of his age, if *tis con- 
ſidered, that without the advantages of birth and 
fortune, he roſe ſo near a throne, that it was in his 
power to mount it. Hiſtory furniſhes very few in- 
ſtances of this kind (1). 
CromwellPs death was followed with ſo many al- 
terations in the government, that the interval be- 
tween that and the reſtoration, may be juſtly called 
a time of true anarchy. Oliver ſhould have had a 
ſucceſſor like himſelf, to finiſh what he had ſo ably 
begun. But two fuch great men are not commonly 
| found ſo near to one another, nor often in the ſame 


muſt be examined, and joined to the juncture of the 


f m—_ — 4 


age. 


(1) The wife of Oliver Cromwell, was Elizabeth daughter of fir James Bourchier. Life, p. 2. 


His mother, who 


was * of fir Richard Steward, muſt have lived to a very great age, for ſhe was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, Nov. 17. 


1654. Whitelock, p. 608. 
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RICHARD CROM WELL, PRoTECTOR. 


Richard N the laſt days of Cromwell's illneſs, ſome of 
Cromwell his intimate friends, ſeeing-him in danger, 
— wang his aſked him twice concerning the ſucceſſion, and 
Whitclock, he readily anfwered, he would have his ſon Richard 

674. to ſucceed him. However he had, in the time of 

ife of his ProteQorſhip, ſigned an inſtrument by which 
Cromwell, he appointed Fleetwood. his ſon-in-law for his ſuc- 

4 * ceſſor; but probably he had burned that paper, 
1 for it could never be found (1). An hour after 
Phillips. his death, the privy- council met, and upon the re- 


made of the deceaſed's will, as alſo upon 

the inſtrument of 8 impowering them 
to chuſe a Protector, they immediately elected 
Richard Cromwell. Fleetwood even relinquiſhed 
before them, the right he might have, in caſe 
the r ſigned in his favor ſhoald be produced. 
Preſently after, the lord- mayor of London was ac- 
uainted with the election, and the day following 
ichard was proclaimed Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
ſame proclamation was made in all the principal 
towns of the three kingdoms, without the leaſt op- 
poſition. On the contrary, addreſſes were preſented 
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to Richard from all parts, ſigned by many thou- Receives ad- 
ſands to congratulate him upon his acceſſion to the dreſſes from 
dignity of Protector, and to aſſure him, they would A 
willingly hazard their lives and fortunes to ſupport Vel III. 
him. But ſuch addreſſes are not always to be de- p. 513. 
pended on, experience having often ſhewn; many Whitelock. 
are far from being ſincere, tho? carefully expreſſed R. Coke. 
in the ſtrongeſt terms. Thus Richard was inſtalled — 4 p· 77. 
ſucceſſor to his father Oliver, and took the ſame 
oath. The firſt care of the new Protector, after Indeavors to 
his inſtallation, was to gain Monk, governor of 
| Scotland, to his intereſts. After the voluntary re- 
ſignation of Fleetwood his brother-in-law, of Deſ- 
borough his uncle, and all the officers of the army, 
as well Republicans as Preſbyterians, be ſeemed to 
have nothing to fear from England. Henry Crom- 
well his brother, then governor of Ireland; held 
that iſland in ſubjection. Scotland therefore only 
remained to be ſecured to his intereſts. Monk had Burnet, p. 6c. 
command d in that kingdom, ever fince its reduc- Vo II 5. 
tion, and had ſo artfully managed the Scots, fome- * 09 
times by rigor, ſometimes by gentleneſs, and the 

exact diſcipline of his army, that he had acquired 


129 the 
riendſhip of 
Monk. 


* TIT IT 2 * - . . * _ 


( i) Some ſay, that Oliver had actually made Fleetwood his heir; but one of his daughters knowing where his will was, took 
it away, and burned it, before Fleetwood came at it: and a few minutes before Cromwell's death, when he was aſked, ** Who 
* ſhould ſucceed him? He replied, In ſuch a drawer of the cabinet, in my cloſet, you will find it.” Life of Cromwell, 


p. 405. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Is*s&-RE6. thejr eſteem and affection, and were never more 
Ax“ 1658.. happy than under his government, tho* the earl of 
e Clarendon inſinuates that he ruled like a tyrant, 
Clarendon - which ſeems to have no other foundation, than his 
in ſeveral Jiſabling that people to withdraw their obedience. 
laces of his from the parliament or the Protector, by means of 
Es - forts erected in convenient places. However this 
be, it is certain Monk was maſter of Scotland, and 
„Cromwell himſelf would have found it difficult to 
deprive him of that government without his -con- 

| ſent. Many blamed the confidence Cromwell re- 

poſed in Monk, who had been in arms for the late 

King; and only ingaged in the parliament's ſervice, 

| to tree himſelf from captivity after the battle of 
Phillips, + Nantwich, where, he was taken priſoner. It was, 
p- 635. perhaps, tor theſe ſuſpicions, that Richard thought 
. himſelf obliged to negle& nothing to gain him to 

Sens Clarges his intereſts, To this end, knowing Monk's eſteem 
TO ID and affection for Clarges his brother-in-law, he ſent 
him to defire his friendſhip. But Clarges, as well 

as Monk, had been zealouſly attached to the King, 

and was ſtill ſo in his heart, tho' he outwardly 


complied with the times; therefore in the diſ- 


charge of this commiſſion, he took occaſion to 
ſound him, and eaſily found he was far from being 
the King's enemy. From that time Monk and 
Clarges held a ſtrict correſpondence, Clarges in- 
formed Monk of the tranſactions at London, 
and, in all likelihood, deſigned then to ſerve the 
King, tho* perhaps he thought it not yet proper to 
explain himſelf to Monk, who was very reſerved. 
Clarges, according to his inſtructions, acquainted 
Monk with the new Protector's great eſteem for 
him, in which he followed the ſentiments of Oliver 


his father, who had expreſly charged him to be in- for | | ] 
| merous in England and Ireland, beſide the Scots, byterians. 


Monk ſubmits tirely directed by his advice. Monk readily ſub- 
to Richard. mited to Richard's" government. He obligingly 
acknowleged his civilities, and only faid to him, in 
general, that having no particular advice to give 
him, by reaſon of his diſtance, he recommended 
him to incourage a learned, pious, and moderate 
miniſtry in the church, to permit no councils of 
officers, a liberty they too often abuſed, and in- 

deavor the maſtery of the forces. ' 
Other ad- At the | begining of his ProteQorſhip Richard 
"=_ 4» had, as I aid, the pleaſure of receiving addteſſes 
from the from boroughs, cities and counties, to the number 
army. of fourſcore and ten; he had afterwards, the like 
R. Coke, compliment paid him from all the regiments, 
. Fl without exception, ſo that he had reaſon to believe 
G luis power ſatficiently eſtabliſhed. Mean while, pre- 


Olivers * , ba N f 
faneral. Parations were making for Oliver's interment; 
Heath, which was ſolemnized with great magnificence, 


R large ſums of money being borrowed by the new 
hilips. Protector for that purpoſe (1). Aſter the 
© _ * ceremonies uſually paid to deceaſed ſovereign 
Princes, his body was depoſited in Henry's . VIPs 

chapel, among thoſe of the Kings and Queens of 

England (2). | 1 

The different I hoꝰ the late Protector was both careful and ca- 
factions con- pable to preſerve himſelf amidſt the different par- 
ow ah ties then in England, and to keep them in awe, it 
hari aq. was not however in his power to extinguiſh them. 
vancement. Each party, when he was taken out of the world, 
- hoped to gain the advantage under the Protectorate 

of Richard, who wanted his father's abilities, and 

to theſe hopes perhaps may be aſcribed, their ready 


| deceaſed Protector thought it proper to manage 


union be ſerviceable to the King, and perhaps pro- 
cure his reſtoration, - Thoſe who had approved of 

the government by a ſingle perſon in the deceaſed 
Protector, and had been molt ; truſted by him, 

hoped to preſerve the ſame credit under the ſon, 

which they had injoyed under the father, and to 

direct the new Protector according to their pleaſure. 

Theſe were the principal members of the council, 

tho' they had alſo among them a mixture of the 
Republicans and Fanatics. - : 4 

If the Republicans conſented to acknowlege Ri- The Re- 
chard, it was becauſe they were unprepared to make Publicans. 
| oppoſition. The army, chiefly compoſed of this 

party, being diſperſed in ſeveral counties, the of- 

ficers had neither time nor opportunity to conſult 
together. But they doubted not of finding an oc- 

caſion to diſplace the new Protector, and reſtore 

the common-wealth to the ſtate it was in till the 

year 1653, when Oliver diſſolved the parliament 

| which had formed 1t. | £ 

The Anabaptiſts. were all of the Republican The Ana- 
party, becaule they perceived the impoſſibility of baptiſts. 
eftabiſhing their Fitth-Monarchy under a Protector. _— 
Theſe were the moſt zealous Republicans, and the ® / 
hardeſt to be managed, on account of their ſingular 

notions, which cauſed them to refer every thing to 

| their extravagant religion, and rendered them deaf 

to any reaſons not drawn from their principles. 

There was another ſet of Republicans, who, re- The Repub- 
gardleſs of religion, were governed by political lican Deiſts. 
views, Theſe were accuſed of having no religion, 
or of being properly Deiſts. | 
As for the Preſbyterians, who were very nu- The Preſ- 


— 


who were almoſt all of this ſect, they had not 
changed their principles, ſince their expulſion from 
the parliament in 1648. They would have willingly 
admited the King with a limited power, and the 
firm eſtabliſhment. of Preſbyterian government. in 
the church. This principle had always cauſed them 
to remain by . themſelves, without being able to 
unite either with the Royaliſts, who would hearken 
to no limitation on the Regal power, and were 
averſe to their church-goyernment, -or with the 
Republicans, who would: have neither King nor 
Protector. Beſide, theſe laſt granted an intire li- 
berty to all ſects, which had joined the Independent 
party, a liberty inconſiſtent with the principles of 
the Preſbyterians. For, tho? the Preſbyterians 
had, under the reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and 
Charles I, taken it very ill to be denied the free _ 
exerciſe of their religion, they were by no means 
inclined to grant others the ſame liberty they had 
for themſelves demanded. Nevertheleſs, as their 
number was conſiderable, and they might at laſt 
find a leader capable to conduct their affairs, the 


them, and preſerve their government in the church, 
but without obliging any perſon to conform to it. 
This moderation kept the Preſbyterians quiet under 
Oliver's government, and the more, as they could 
expect no aſſiſtance from the army, as it was then 
. modelled. But in remaining thus ſeparate from all 
the other parties, they ditabled - themſelves from 
making any great progreſs againſt the Independent, 
who took care to keep them low. This gave the 


The royalids. concurrence in declaring him Protector. The Roy- 
aaaliſts juſtly flattered themſelves, that the many | 
partics into which their enemies were divided, 


Royaliſts room to hope, the Preſbyterians would 
at laſt he obliged to unite with them, to free them- 
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carried below bridge, and thrown into the Thames. 
See Compl:- Hiſt. and Life of Cromwell, p. 418——422. 
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(1) The charges of it came to ſixty thouſand pounds. Manley, p. 279. DN eos | 
te) The Corps was removed, September 26, privately in the night, Com Whitehall, to. Somerſet-houſe ; where it lay in 
ſtate till the 23d of November; and then it was carried, in a very ſolemn and magnificent manner, to Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
where it was depoſited. _— Some ſay, that it was depoſited, . as to outward appearance there, but that in reality, it was 
And again, others affirm, that it was buried in Naſeby-field, 


ic lves % 


Book XXII. 


having no longer a common head capable to govern. I rza- abe. 
them all together, would diſ-unite, and that diſ- Ax' 1658, 
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traction, and who, during the late war, had ad- 
= vanced themſeves by military imployments. 
© Richard pro- Richard had cauſed no tion in his 


2 Poſes an ad- 
= on ot t council, which was intirely directed by Oliver, was 
® his council. aſpiring to more power under his ſucceſſor; The 


1 "Phillips, army, on the other hand, ap leſs devoted to 
p. 639. the ſon than the father. Before Oliver's death, 
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ſigns to be- 
come maſter | 
Of the council YhO coul 
and the army. 
Phillips. 


intereſts, 


opoſed to be 
ict He formed the deſign of making him- 
ſelf maſter of the deliberations of his council, and 
of reducing the army to receive his orders with 
ſubmiſſion. By theſe two things Oliver main- 
rained his authority, and, if he had lived, would 
not have left an officer in the army of whom he could 
conceive the leaſt ſuſpicion. But to purfue theſe max- 
ims, and execute this projet, Richard ſhould have 
had his father's _ for civil and military affairs; 
his bravery and reſolution, and, in a word, by a 
ſeries of victories, ſhould have been able to ſtrike 
terror into all who could oppoſe his deſigns. But 
Richard had none of thoſe great talents to com- 
mand fear and reſpect, or to inſpire his friends with 
hopes of a powerful protection. So erm no 
ty, and not having capacity to govern all, he 
Rood expoſed to their ambition and violence, with- 
out being ſure of an effectual aſſiſtance when he 
1 ſnould want it. Mean while, knowing that the 
wo bare election of his perſon by the council, and the 
1 — preſented to er were inſufficient to yy 
iſh his authority, he thought it expedient to have 
his dignity confirmed by parliament, and accord- 
ingly ſummoned one to meet the twenty-ſeventh 
day of January 1658-9, This parliament was to 
conſiſt of two houſes, namely, a houſe of com- 
mons, containing four hundred Engliſh, thi 
Scots, and thirty Iriſh members; and of the Other 
Houſe (it having as yet no other name) which was 
inſtead of a houſe of peers, and conſiſted chiefly of 
officers. They were generally men of mean ex- 


council; but he was immediately ſenſible, that this 


hey had even began to ſeem leſs ſubmiſſive, which 
ad obliged him to remove Lambert, and ſome 
_ colonels and officers, 5 — ſowing divi- 
ſion among the tr His d was to make 
other changes, by” Wat; in the army, in order 
to reduce them to an intire obedience, but death 
prevented him. He wanted no aſſiſtance nor ad- 


vice for ſuch 0 . and commonly his 
were executed before they were made public; and 


ſo well eſtabliſned was his authority, that no officer 
whatſoever retained any credit among the troops, 
the moment he was caſhiered. This Lambert and 


Meets with ſome others had lately experienced.” Richard was 
gow. difi- deſirous to tread in his father's ſteps, but being ſen- 


ſible that his authority was not powerful 'cnough, 
he thoughthe would attempt nothing, without con- 
ſulting ſome of his 2 friends. He therefore 
held a ptivy- council, in which he propoſed, firſt, 
the admiſſion of more new counſellors, to ſecure a 
majority, and make himſelf maſter of the debates, | 
in ſpite of the old” counſellors, who were leſs tra&- | 
able than in his father's time. Secondly, he pro- | 


Phillips, 


* * 


— , »# > 1 


thirty | parliament, he was fu 


ther's pea 


poſed to reduce the army to an intire dependence Ir A 
upon him (7). 4 1688. 
Thoſe whom he conſulted on this octaſion, were 
ſelf-intereſted, and attached to him only in hopes 
of governing in his name. They a ed; the 
ProteQor's propoſal might be prejudicial to them- 
ſelves, and that in procuring him an abſolute power, 
they might be the firſt ſufferers. He therefore 
found a ſtrong oppoſition in theſe pretended friends. 
Inſtead of approving his deſign, they adviſed him 
to call into his council two colonels, wholly devoted 
to the Republican party. Nor was this all ; ſome 
of the leading officers of the army was informed 
of the Protec tor's deſigns, and that was ſufficient Ting 
to put them in motion. Fleetwood his brother- in- I he principal 
law, and Deſborough his uncle, were the firſt who *fieers of the 
combined againſt him, and caballed with the offi- j,,J,-.:6 
cers, to 1 him of the generalſhip of the army, him. 
to which they were authorized by the inſtrument of Phillips, 
government. But, probably, they would never p. 639. 
have thought of exerciſing that power, if Richard ew. 
had not diſcovered his intentions of becoming 
abſolute maſter of the army, and puting himſelf in 
a condition not to want their aſſiſtance. However, 
as the army lay diſperſed, and it was neceſſary, that 
the officers ſhould conſult together, and act in con- 
cert,” for the preſervation of their authority, and | 
oppoſing the Protector's deſigns, a ſnare was laid, 
in which he ſuffered himſelf to be taken. It was in- Adviſe him 
ſinuated, that the parliament which was going to to call a 
ſir,” might prove dangerous to his authority, ſhould number of 
they- not be tractable, and therefore it was ne- 1 | 
ceſſary to fortify himſelf with a good number of x;;, 
officers; 'as well to conſult them, as to ſhew the Ludlow, 
by the army, which Vol. II. p. 
muſt certainly produce a good effect. Richard be- 40. 
lieving this advice from their zeal for 
his ſervice, immediately gave orders for every 
regiment to ſend as many officers to London as 
could be ſpared. This order was punctually ex- Theſe officers 
ecuted, a great number of officers ſoon ap- formed a 
red in London, who among them formed a 8x council. 
council, which frequently met, and aſſumed, the 1 
title of the <* Great council of the army!“ | 
Beſide: this great council, ſome members of the Offer a pe- 
privy-council, officers of the army, met alſo at tition to the 
Deſborough's houſe 5 as well to conſult how to de- 3 
prive Richard of the generalſhip, as to manage R Che, 
the great council, which being compoſed of many Vol. II. p.78. 
inferlor officers, wanted to be directed in their de- Bates. | 
liberations. The reſult of this council was, that 
Deſborough, attended with ſeveral officers, waited 
on the Protector with a petition, That no of- 
« ficer or ſoldier ſhould be turned out by ſentence 


deſigns | «« of a council of war: That no meinber of the 


« army ſhould be proceeded againſt capitally N 
c otherwiſe © than by martial law : and laftly, 
4 That the army might have power to chuſe 
ce their own general.” As nothing was more con- 


trary to Richard's deſigns than this demand, he 12. feeds it. 
poſitively rejected it, and threatened even to ca- ; 
ſhier them if they brought him any more ſuch 1.4 


opoſals. „nee | | | 
Fng he parliament - aſſembling the twenty-ſeventh The purlia- 
of January (2), it was immediately debated in the ment meets. 
lower houſe, by what right the Scots and Iriſh ines, 
ſent repreſentatives to the Engliſh parliament. The * A1. 
authority: of the other houſe was alſo taken into p. 314. 
conſideration, and the ſame objections made to it, 


Ly 


* ; [ . 
L | YL as 


FAN 1 ne 
Dat. | e DES ibn An bib lug 

(1). The officers. of the army were then divided into 
colonel Aſhfield, Lilburn, Fits. Maſon, Moſs, 17 


0 * 
- - 
. 

* 


Farly, Creed, 


(2) Challoner Chute, was choſen ſpeaker of this parliument. 
Vol. III. i x a : | nenn 


7 


9 0 . 
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three parties. The firſt, or common-wealth-patty, conſiſted of 


Kc. The ſecond, called the Wallingford-houſe, or army 


„ Who had ſet up Richard Cromwell, in expectation of governip they pleaſed, were Fleetwood, Defſhorough, 
denham, Clark, Kelſey, Berry, Haines; Blackwell, Kc. The thitg, & Richard's- party, wert, Ingoldiby, Gough 
Whalley, Howard, Goodtidh, Rains, ke. faden, Vel. I. 5. 6 eee eee 


12 


Whitelock, 


p. 676. * 1 7 41 
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large - 460) 25 had been in Oliver's laſt parliament. 
Ax" 1658. were many Republicans in the 
great indegvars': were uſed to fu 


Debates aboct 
the Scots and 


Iriſh mem- 


bers, and the 


other houſe. 


Whitelock. held two months, 


R. Coke. 
Phillips. 
Ludlow. 
Deciſion. 
An act to 


An? 


1689. 


Petition of 


the officers in 


—_ a 


As there 
houſe of commons (1 ), 
pref the othef 
houſe, for feat of its becoming at Jaſt a houſe of 
lords, and oppoſing the re- eſtabliſſment of the 
commonwealth, wlncli was the object of their moſt 
ardent wWiſhel. The debate upon theſe two articles 
and it was 8 — 
Match, before it was {irtſolyed,; by a majority © 
voices, thut the other houſe ſfiould ſubſiſt, and the 
Scots and Lriſh repreſentatiyes continue to ſit in the 
houſe of commons. After that, the patliament 
made an act to recogni ze Richard Cromwell Pro- 
„Scotland, and Ireland (2). 


While thefe things were ttanſacting in par liament, 


the great council of. officers. at Fleetwood's houle, 


and the private council at Deſborough's continued 
their conferences and deliberations. They at laſt 


favor of Fleet- preſented a petition to the Protector, deſiring Fket- 


wood. 
April 6. 


hitelock. 
Clarendon, 


Vol. III. 


the Protector. 


Ibid. 


wood for their general. This was directly depriv- 


ing the Protector of the command of the forces, to 
which he could not conſent, without expoſing him- 
ſelf to the caprices of the principal officers, who 
directed the army as they pleaſed, Wherefore in- 
ſtead of returning a favorable anſwer to their peti - 
tion, he gave them a ſharp reprimand, ordering 
them to diſſolve their council and return to their 


Vote of the quarters. On the contrary, the houſe of commons 


commons _ perceiving; the officers were contriving ſome plot 
againſt the 


ofhaers. 


P- 5 16; 
Phillips. 


— 
. 


which might be {prejudicial to the parliament; 
voted againft hokif a council of officers during 
that ſeſſion of the parliament 3 and moreoyer, that 


R. Coe. no perſon ſhould have any imploy in the army, 


Heath. 
Ludl. 


The officers u 

force the Pro- £ 

: Ar to dif. ficers wert moſt 
Ive the par- 


Lament. 


Ctarendon, - were no more ca 


Vol. III. 
55 516. 

hi 
R. 


lips. 


Whitelock, 


p- 677. 


- 


* 


till he had taken an oath not to diſturb, the patlia- 
ment's deliberations.  - Immediately after, theſe 
votes were ſent'to the other houſe, now called the 
pper-houſe, for their concurrence. But as the of. 
prevalent there, they believed it 
no patt of their duty to contradict, what their com- 
rades were doing So, the votes of the commons 


tector, to diſſipa 
ſtill cofitinued to aſſemnible. 
At length, on the twenty - ſecond of A 
had norticeg::that the 
him to diſſolve the 


this attempt. 
— N 


they pointed not out the means of defending 
Fi} againſt the officers; who 
in the heighborhood of Whitehall, and would pro 
bably have been too ſtrong for his guards. Others 
adviſed him to leave the palace and ſuffer the offi- 
cers to act as they pleaſed with the parliament, 
without any promyſe of its diſſolution. But the 
officers ſoreſceing he might take that courſe, had 


him- 


pable, than the orders of the Pro- 
te the: councils of the officers who 


il, Richard 

cers had reſolved to force 
patliament. He immediately 
aſſembied his council to prevent, by their advice, 
Some were of opinion, that he 
to refuſe ſuch a demand, and, as 
his only ſupport, adhete to the parliament. - But 


began to affemble 


| 


| 


Fleetwood being 


ſolve the parliament (3). Richard at firſt refuſed to InTzz - arc. 
gfant 15 demand 9 = he was told, his refufal os 1059- 
would be attended with danger to himſelf, and that, 

in a word, they were reſolyed to obtain, by fair | 
means or foul, what they demanded. Finally, Ciarendon, 
Richard, who, before, Deſborough came, had not Vol. III. 
been able to take any reſolution, was ſtill more 2 $16, 817. 
incapable to conſider what, was to be done, after _ * 
he was ſurrounded, with men who ſhewed but little P. 1 
regard for his authority. He therefore promiſed to 
di 


regarded, Richard loſes 
e offi- all his credit. 


build their cotjecture upon à very uncertain ſuppo- 
been. | Ade, as i. f fz power to refuſe a cKie. 
lution of the parliament, without hazarding his own. __ . 
life; or to ſupport himſelfe till he ſhould have re- 
ceived a ſufficient aid, e violence of the 
army? Be this as it will, after the parliament. was The oer; 
diſſolyed, the great council of officers thought them- ſeize the go» 
ſelves impowered to. ſetle the government as they vernment. 
Cleafed, eh conſulting the 5 who 55 65 Phillips. 
now regar ut a3; ede per un 40 ;\:4 huſe Fleet- 
anarchy however laſted ; only a few 70 during — 
which the officers elected Flectwood for their ge- general, and 
neral. They diſcharged allo by their own autho- diſcharge fe- 
rity five colonels, who adviſed Richard to adhere to — oY 
the parliament, viz. Ingoldſby, Goffe, Whaley, lord Vol III. 
Falconbridge brother. intaw to Richard, and p. 517. 
pars ANTI. cat] of N 8 reſtored Phill . 
mbert, others, diſmiſſed by Cromwell a >: a 
Fe : 4 
2 


little before his death. After this, they conſideꝛ 

of ſetling che government, it being impoſſible, the 

Preſent ſituation of affairs ſhould long continue. 25 

Lambert, a man of immoderate ambition, 

not have ſcrupled iolawing, the example of O 

had the juncture ſeemed favorable to him. But Ludlow, 
a | his er and the idol of the 4 mg 

army, he could voc hope. do ſucceed in an attempt! 

to ſeize the, government. He therefore thought 

proper to wait a more convenient opportunity, and, 

in the mean, time, hinder Flertwood from puting 

himſelf at che head of the, government, whether 

under the name of Protector, or any other title, to 

which he had ſeveral reaſons to believe he was aſpir- 

ing, Firſt, Cromwell, by an inſtrument under his 

ow, hand, had once named. him for his ſugscllor, 

add many believed. this inſtrument had beca arch 

Q 


. 
— 
9 © 
1 
. 


Iver, ſigns. 


nao fried all the ayenyes about Whitehall. In | ly conveyed out of che ways either during Crom. 
ſſmortʒ every man propoſed expedients, to which |-well's life, or after his death: leſt. it ſhould oer 4b 259 
bac, tber objected iniupetable difficulties. During his ſoo Richard's election, It was cen Hic ae 
| CT, theſe irreſolutions, Deſborough, with a ſtrong re- | Cromwell's nomination of his JULY 
65. + eine, demanded an audience of the Protector, and | illneſs, was only the contriva: 
© -- required-hinhy) in| the name of the officers, to diſ- | and another perſon, 
+ crit Das-03s 0 utah ach wid yo tnod wo! | ; 915524 01-81 
l "ey | 1 in 2 An 5 0 9 (4 D $03 10 153): Hot 5:4 1 „ „ ne 
..) Pafttieultrly n fir Henry Vane, Berry, Deſboreugh, Flestwobd, A Whitelook, p. Gyr. 
2) I-te ofthe public accounts, 


brought /into- this parliament, it was . found, That the early ncomes of 


A Scotland, and Ireland, came to eighteen hundred ſixty-eight thouſand, ſeven hundred, and ſeventeen pounds. 
ad the yearly . to..two.. millions, two hundred and one tho ve hundred and fo unds. And to main- 
he cones” of Bootitnd — — 


„ Colt yearly, one hundred fixty-three thouſand, fix h 
cg 19 7; EP eres amt att. bablvib nad aro varrs ali wn Bo adfE.tito.. 
if it, were not ſpeedily, done, they would, ſet fire to, the houle, Jud, Kill all, who fhoulg reſiſt 


P. 415. e- 
(3) Threatening, 

R. C 

Md re at advancement of p 

hall to anſwer for it. Richard in a deriding manner, -aſt 

that were godly? Here, continued he, is 

before you all.” Mem. Vol. II. p. 633. 


% * 


4 : . * 7 2 , | ; | x 
4 my Gy, ark. are : given by had "been Caval iers, to -comtni 
| ed him, « Wh 


ick Ingoldby, who can neither pray not preach,” and yer T wil 


nineteen” poühds. Heath, 


the nation Was, his irrchgion. .* For an officer having 
t ons in the aft y, way brought to White- 

ether he would have t none hut thoſe 

Truſt” him 


ſior. 


would Lambert s de- 
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res x36: Gon. +: Secondiy;) Fleetwood was ote of the-moſt || they proceeded, to demand certain conditions, and In7za-nzc- 


3 | An* 1659. zealous Enthuſiaſts, of whom the army was full, 
” MCL 


and therefore looked on with veneration by the ſol 
diers, and judged moſt worthy to be:CromwelPs 
ſucceſſor. Thirdly, it was ſcarcely to be doubted, 
that it was the army's intereſt to chuſe à Protector; 
who ſhould depend on them, and in his turn ſup- 
port their credit. This Lambert conſidered, but as 
it was- mot for his advantage to have Fleetwood 
raiſed to a dignity. to which he himſelf aſpired, he 
ſecretly ingaged colonel Lilburn to cabal among 


the inferior office and break Fleet woods meaſures, 


if they pointed ta the Frotectorſhip, while he regu- 
larly made his court to him, and indeavored by his 
atteries to influence him as Cromwell had formerly 
Fairfax. This example made Lambert hope, 


that he might by this means put himſelf one day at 


the head of the government. dt 27; 


3 April 9. Lambert's cabal being made with the greateſt ſe- 


0 Phillips, creſy, Fleetwood, as general, convened his officers 
2 p. 642: at Wallingford-houſe to ſetle the government. All 
a 


rwick. the ſuperior officers came; but at the fame time 


7 Ludlow, che inferior by che intrigues of Lambert and LH. 


» aſſembled at St. James's in much greater 
numbers. In this aſſembly the ſetlement of che go- 
vernment dor Sg _ * —4 taken, 
to magnify the happine ic and injoyed 
a eg nim the parliament, from the 
ſixth of December. 1648, to the twentieth of April 
1683, when it was diſſolved by Cromwell. Their 

2nce, ſteaditieſs, and happy ſucceſs in England, 

cotland, Ireland, and in the Dutch war were ex. 
tolled. with ſome intimations of advice, that nothing 
could be more advantageous to the three nations; 
than that parliamenc's teſtoration (17). 

The offcers This debate was carried no farther 3; but it ſufe 

come toa re- ficed to convince the aſſembly at Wallingford-houſe 

ſolution of that a diviſion between them and the inferior offi 

— cers could not but be dangerous to both, and that 

partiament their beſt way was to join with choſe infetior officers 

Cromwell in in reſtoring the Long: patliament. It is not known 

1653. what was the defiga T_ chief officers. with regard 

— 4 to the government, but it is certain, the propoſal 

* uy of the inferior officers was contrary neither to the 
itelock, principles nor ſentiments of the army in. general. 

p. 677. This will be caſil/ perceived, hen it is confi- 

Clarendon, dered, that the officers and ſoldiers, for the moſt 

Ty part, were Indepeiidents, Anabaptiſts, Euthuſiaſts, 

dale's e . 

View. "  ofth parliament diſſolved in 1633, and now pro- 
poſed to be reſtored. However this be, all the offi 
cers being united, declared for the Good Old Cauſe, 
i. e. for the cauſe ſupported by the parliament, which 


brought. the King to the ſcaffold, and turned the 
Monarchy into a Commonwealth. It was therefore 
redolved: in a general.council at Fleetwood's houſe, to 


reſtore the Long · parliament. 
They have a In the interim, as this parliament had no reaſon 
mind to take to be pleaſed with the army, which in 1563, took 


ſome precau- 


i ir part with Cromwell againſt them, the great officers 
—_ _—_ were afraid, that when the members _ reſtored! 
Phillips, to their. authority, they would think of being re- 


p- 643- venged. Beſide, they knew the refobition-aod tirm- 
Va.u neſs of theſe members, who would infallibly 
p. 645, - the ariny in a ſtate of dependence. Therefore it was 


ublicans, ſuch in a manner as were the members | fab 


to be: previouſly. aflured of the compliance of the Ax 1659. 

{ parliament, when they ſhould reſume their autha . 

| rity; To this end, they had conferences with fome + - 

of the members, who had been the ſeading men in 

chat parliament, viz. Vane, Haſlerig, Scot, Salway, 

| ingaging them to promiſe, theſe conditions ſhould | 

be gfanted. But theſe members would not make Meets with 

any ſuch promiſe, under color, it did not belong difficulties. 

| to them to preclude the reſolutions of the parliament. 

| This refuſal rendered them ſuſpected to the ſupe- 

rior officers, hut the inferior, being the moſt: nu- 

merous, overlooked the difficulty,: and were con- 

tented with a verbal promiſe from theſe four mem- 

bers, that they: would uſe their indea vors to procure 

a grant of theſe conditions. 21 

N The Long Parliament reſtored. 
HIN Gs being thus ſetled, Lambert at the The parlia- 

bead of a conſiderable number of officers (2), ment difſolv- 

repaired: to the. houſe of Lenthal, ſpeaker of the "one ht ” 

Long-parliament, and , preſented; to him the dec May + 

ration of the great council of officers, by which Whitelock, 

the members of che parkament, diſſolved by Crom- 7 678. 

well, April the twentieth, 1653, were invited to Phillips. 

return to the exerciſe of their authority. Lenthal H 

anfwered; he wonld oommunicate the declaration 

to the meinbers then in London, which he did the 

next day, and, the invitation bei — — they 

mer in parliament the ſeventh of May, td the nam- 

ber of only fortry-two!: (3). Thus the three king Ib. Satt. 

doms - wee once more under the tyrannical dom R. Coke, 

niou of a parliament, which had not feated tom P. 80. 

Brue their bands! in the blood of their. Sovereign: 

but with this difference, that the number was re- 

duced to the half of what it was in 1648, when the 

Preſbyterian members were excluded. Hence they Called in de- 

were called in derifian the Rump ; parliament, ia al- riſion, the 

luſion to a fowl all devoured but the Rump. The Rump, and 

| Preſbyterian members, who had been expelled in N pred, 

| 1648, would have reſumed their - feats, but none ferian nerd. 

| [were admited befide-thoſe who had fare; from the bers not ſut- 


ö 


5 


[JT WY 


Ported by the officers, whoſe-intereſt it was not toe fade, 
| fuffer the Preſhyterians to prevail in the houſe. Vol. III. 
When the patliament was reſtored: to their au- p. $17, $18. 


| chocity,, they fant Clarges to Monk, to ingage his Heath. 


Monk was not of their, principles, and if they had gun * 
| dared, they would have ſent him a — to — 2 
|-govern Scotland, inſtead of requiring his acquieſcenee. Phillips, 
ny, being maſter pf che fortified places, and aſſured 
of the atiection of the Scots and his army, it would 
| have been dangerous 2 ar him. of his govern- 
mem againſt his will. The parliament therefore 
judged it more ſaſe to gain han by fair means, and 
|-rindermine his.credic and authority in the army by 

— The late change in England having bern Monk ſub- 
any 


fle forefeen; by Monk, he had not time to take mits to the 
. menſures to regulate his conduct. When he ee of | 
'| founded his officers, he found they, were pre-ingaged the parlia- 


keep by letters froin their friends in Lomdon, So, all he Garendon, 


could do after the arrival of Clarges, was to ac- vol. III. 
Whitelock. 


judged abſolutely neceſſary, by theiofficers, before quieſce, and expreſs: his ſatitfactibn do ſee the par- p. 520. 


** 


1 35; Vl e 210 Vi = Phillips. 


RW oA 115 | 3 10031 01 1931 18761157 VIS 3% DEL 122642 261 ' 
(1) Whitelock fays, upon the diſſolution of the parliament, all matters were at a ſtand j the army had thoughts of raiſing money 
without a parliament ; but upon 1 70 they durſt not . upon it, thought it a afe way ta reſtore the members of the lo 


parliament, _ The g 


eat officers of the army were adviſed to conſidęr better tf their deſign of bringing in the members of the old 


gs of 7 ent, who were miſt of them Gdiſvontented, for their being formedly broketijup by Cromwell, and did Yiltaie the proceed. 
by 80 arm 


y 3 and whether this would hot probably, mote 
ficers had reſolved on it. 2 679. + 
(2) Lambert, Berry, Cooper, Haſler 
Packer, and Pierſon. ,Whitelock, p. 67 


increaſe the divifions, and end in britiging in the King ; hut the 


age, Lilburn, Aaggdd, Salmon, Zauchey, Kelly, Oer, Back wall, Haines, Allen, 
{3) See a liſt of them in Heath, p. 419.———— May 7. They went in a body t the houſe, Lambert guarding them with 
ſoldiers. | Then they paſſed a declaration touching their meeting, and, '« their |putpofe- to ſeeure the property. and liberty of 


the people, both as men, and as Chriſtians, and that without a ſingle perſons ki a Wake . 
. 5; giltracy and miniſtry.” Whitelock, p. 678. ut a ſingle perſons Kinſhip, Peers, uphold 


liament 
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Intex-ato. liament reſtored, tho? he was convinced, the lead- 
An” 1659. ing men both in parliament and army were not in 
WL INI his intereſt. 


The officers 


Four days after the parliament met, Lambert, 


preſent a pe- attended by ſeveral officers, preſented a petition and 


tition to the 

1328 
ay 12. 

Phillips, 

p. 644 


paid and ſatisfied. 


addreſs from the general council of officers, in which, 
after ſome compliments, they demanded, 

„ x. That the liberty of the perſons, and pro- 
4 perty of the eſtates of all free ple of theſe na- 
« tions, be maintained, preſer ved, and kept 
«© inviolable according to law, under the go- 
vernment and e 
« without a ſingle perſon, kingſhip, or houſe of 
40 12 
* That there may be ſuch a juſt and due 
«« regulation of law, and courts of juſtice and 
« equity, as that they may be a protection, and 
% not vexatious or oppreſſive to. the people of 
«< theſe nations. 

« 3. That by an act of oblivion, all and every 
« perſon and perſons, who have, ſince the nine- 
4 teenth of Avril 1653, mediately or imme- 
« diately adviſed, acted, or done any matter or thing 
«« whatſoever, in reference to the ſeveral changes 
4 or alterations in the government of theſe nations, 
« ſince the faid nineteenth of April 1653, or in 


« order to the public ſervice, peace, or faf: 
«< theſe nations, be indemnified and ſaved harmleſs, 


«© to all intents and ſes whatſoever. 
« 4. That all laws, ordinances, declarations, 


4 and eſtabliſhments, made in the ſeveral changes 


«« and alterations of rament, that have been 
in theſe nations, the nineteenth of April 
«© aforeſaid, and not as yet particularly repealed, 
<< be deemed good in law, until particularly re- 


. That ſuch debts as have been contracted bor 


« the public ſervice and affairs of this common- 
« wealth, and for the charges of the government, 
«< fince the twentieth of April 1653, be carefully 


« 6. That all perſons who is faith in God 
« the Father, and Jeſus Chriſt his eternal Son the 


true God, and in the Holy Spirit God co-equal 


* with the Father and the Son, one God bleſſed |- 


4% for ever, and do acknow] the holy Scrip- 


_ © tures of the Old and New Teftament, to be 
e the revealed or writen word or will of God, 


„ ſhall not be reſtrained from their confeſſion, but 
* have due incouragement, and equal protection in 


8 profeſſion of their faith, and exerciſe of reli- 


civil injury of others, or diſturbance 
in their way of worſhip : fo that this liberty be 


gion, while they abuſe not their liberty to the 
others 


not extended to Popery or Prelacy, nor to ſuch 


as ſhall practiſe or hold forth licentiouſneſs or 
* prophaneneſs, under the profeſſion of religion: 


and that all laws, ſtatutes, or ordinances, and 
<« clauſes in any laws, ſtatutes, or ordinances to the 
6, og may be declared null and void. 
7. That a godly, faithful, and painful goſpel- 
« preaching miniſter, be every where incouraged, 


„ countenanced, and maintained. 


« 8, That the univerſities and ſchools of learn-| 
ing be ſo countenanced and reformed, as that 
„they may become the nurſeries of piety and 


e Jearni 


ng. | 
« 9. That ſuch perſons as have, at any time 


e ſince the twentieth of May, 1642, aided or aſ- 


e ſilted, or adhered to the late King, Charles 
«© Stuart his ſon, or any perſon or perſons whatſo- 


ever of that party, againſt the | parliament or 
«© commonwealth of England, and df oder perſons 


' «© whatſoever, that have made uſe of any authority 


or power under the 
** wile, to deprive or abridge any of the good peo- 
pie of thele nations of their Chriſtian liberty, or 


of a free ſtate and commonwealth, ' 


| << a way and manner as this 


pretenſe of law, or other- 


% have, or ſhall 


« dalous or looſe in their converſations, or have 
„ not given ſatisfaction of their affection and 
faithfulneſs to this cauſe, may be ſpeedily removed 
« out of all places of power or truſt in the magi- 
ce ſtracy,or other management ofthe public affairs of 
s theſe nations; and that no ſuch perſons may be 
e admited unto any ſuch place of power or for 
the future. | 

„ 10. And foraſmuch as no godly, or other 
© good intereſt can be preſerved, or maintained, 
& unleſs the perſons, who are chiefly intruſted with 
the management and exerciſe of the government, 
<< be of ſuirable ſpirits to thoſe intereſts; that thoſe 
* who are or ſhall be intruſted therein, be ſuch 
„ perſons as ſhall be found to be moſt eminent for 
4 godlineſs, faithfulneſs and conſtancy to the good 
0 cauſe and intereſts of theſe nations. 

% 11. That to the end the legiſlative authority 
« of this commonwealth may not, by their long ſit- 
tc ting, become burthenſome or inconvenient, 
e there may be effectual proviſion made for a due 
s ſucceſſion thereof. 1 Aus 

46012. And for the better ſatisfaction, and more 
« firm union of the forces of this commonwealth, 
<« in this juncture of affairs, for preſerving and 
% maintaining the principles, and other matters 
«« thereunto ſubſervient, we do unanimouſly ac- 
* knowledge and own the lord Charles Fleetwood 
c< lieutenant-general of the army, to be commander 
« in chief of the land-forces of this common- 
„ wealth. 511 | ; 90 105 

« 13, That in order to the eſtabliſhing and ſe- 
6» curing the „welfare, and freedom of the 
— — 
0 , the legiſlative power thereof may be in 
6 4 repreſentative of 2 conſiſting of a 
c“ houſe, ſucceſſively choſen by the people, in ſuch 
parliament ſhall judge 
c meet, and of a ſelect ſenate, co-ordinate in power, 
of able and faithful perſons, eminent for godlineſs, 
« ſuch as continue adhering to this cauſe, |» 

« 14. That the - adminiſtration of all execu- 
cc tive power of government, may be in a coun- 
c cil of ſtate, conſiſting of a convenient num- 
80 Ae qualified, in all reſpects, as afore- 

4 15. That all debts contracted by N 
6 neſs, or his father, ſince the fifteenth of De- 
* cember 1653, may be fatisfied, and that an ho- 
% norable revenue of ten thouſand pounds 
«© annum, with a convenient houſe, may be {: 
« upon him and his heirs for ever; and ten thou- 
fand per annum more upon him during 
« life; and upon his honorable mother, eight 


e thouſand pounds per annum during her life, to the 
« end a mark of the high efteem this nation hath 
of the good ſervice done by his father, our ever 


« renowned general, may remain to poſterity .”? 


To this petition the parliament returned a general The, parla- 
for their affection to ment's an- 
it into conſideration, f 


anſwer, thanking the army 
the public. Then, taki 

they approved of all the articles in general, but ap- 
pointed a particular commitee to examine thoſe 
which concerned the government. As to what re- 


not to be debated, till they ſnould be aſſured of his 


ſubmiſſion to the government. Jo this end, a com- a 
mitee was ſent to inform him of the: reſolution of val. III. 
the houſe, and to require his acquieſcence in the p. 394, 


late change. The next day, Richard delivered the 
following anſwer in writing: | 


« I have peruſed the reſolye and declaration The Protector 
% which you were pleaſed to deliver to me the Richard's 
other night, and for imformation touching what ſubmiſſion to 


« AS 


ſs themſelves in any way Intzn-arc. 
« mockers, ſcoffers, or revilers of godlineſs, or of Aw 1659. 
e the profeſſors thereof, or are otherways ſcan- 


tions, for the ends before ex- 


lated to Richard Cromwell and his mother, it was 


» + 
9 
1 


24 


1 
wo 
© 
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* 


rx -A. is mentioned in the ſaid reſolve, I have cauſed a 
A' 1659. „ true ſtate of my debts to be tranſcribed, and an- 
„ nexed to this paper, which will ſhew what they 
IF thepowers in 4 are, and how they were contracted, 


being. 
Phillips, 
r. 647. 


20, ooo l. to 


4 his debts, A „ 
1 ore him his eſtate, it not being very large, conſidering 
» a Cromwell's advancement during his life. 


3 = 7 _ 
p A * 
1 * 
9 bf L 
- 
x” Fo. 


„ : Phillips. 


« As to that part of the reſolve, whereby the 
« commitee are to inform themſelves, how far I do 
« acquieſce in the government of this common- 
« wealth, as it is declared by this parliament : _ 

« I truſt, my paſt carriage hitherto hath mani- 
<« feſted my acquieſcence in the will and diſpoſition 


« of God, and that I love and value the peace of 


« this commonwealth much above my own con- 
« cernments; and I deſire, that by this, a meaſure 
« of my future deportment may be taken, which, 
« thro? the aſſiſtance of God, ſhall be ſuch as ſhall 
« bear the ſame witneſs, having, I hope, in ſome 
degree, learned rather to reverence and ſubmit 
« to the hand of God, than to be unquiet under it. 
« And (as to the late providences that have fallen 
« out amongſt us) however, in reſpect of particular 
« ingagements that lay upon me, I could not be 


« active in making a change in the government of 


« the nations; yet, thorough the goodneſs of God, 
I can freely acquieſce in it being made; and do 
„ hold myſelf obliged, as (with other men) I ex- 
e pect protection from the preſent government, ſo 
& to demean myſelf with all peaceableneſs under 
« jt, and to procure to the utmoſt of my power, 
« that all in whom I have any intereſt do the 
« fame.” | 


RICHARD CROMWELL. 


When the houſe examined the account of Richard's 
debts, the expenſes for his father's funeral was rejected; 


ſo Richard was forced to pay that debt out of his 
inheritance, which ſwept away the greateſt 


As to 
the revenue, and annual penſion deſired by the offi- 


cers for Richard and his mother, the parliament 
refered the conſideration of them to another oppor- 
runity, contenting themſelves with aligning twenty 
thouſand pounds for the payment of his private 
debts (1). The members had but too much cauſe to 
complain of Oliver Cromwell, who had deceived 
and ſhamefully diſmiſſed them, to think themſelves 
obliged to do ſo much honor to his memory, and 
beſtow ſo great advantages on his widow and fon, 
When they granted him the twenty thouſand pounds, 
they required him in fix days to remove from 
W hitehall (2). 


Fleetwood ap- In the twelfth article of the petition of the officers, 


pointed gene- jt may be obſerved, that 
4 * EI —— / q y 


XX year only. 


as they expreſſed them- 
ſelves, they did not intend to leave to the parliament 
the liberty of not appointing a general, or of 
naming any other than Fleetwood, ſince, inſtead of 
petitioning, they ſaid in that article, We do una- 
«6 nimouſly acknowledge the lord Charles Fleetwood 


«© to be commander in chief of the land- forces of 


e the common-wealth.” The houſe conceived it 
not proper then to examine the manner in which 
this article was expreſſed, for fear of raiſing ſome 


AW 


— 


rt of 


| 


difference between them and the army, at a time InTzx -nzc; 
when they derived their authority only from the Ax! 1659. 


declaration of the officers who had reſtored them. 

Fleetwood therefore was appointed commander in Ludlow; 
chief of the land-forces of land, Scotland, and Vol. II. 
Ireland, but only for one year. This reſolution * * 
being taken, the parliament voted, That Fleetwood Pips 


| ſhould have power to ſign and ſeal ſuch commiſſions, 


for the conſtituting of officers under him, as ſhould | 

be approved by parliament, and nominated by 

fir Henry Vane, fir Arthur Haſlerig, licutenant- Ludlow, 

—. Fleetwood, and the colonels Lambert, Deſ- Ibid. 

rough, Ludlow, Berry, or the major part of 

them, who were made commiſſioners for that pur- 

poſe. But upon the bill's ſecond reading, the The parlia- 

clauſe impowering Fleetwood to ſign commiſſions 1 orders 

was altered, and it was ordered, that all commiſſions, —— 4 

both to the commiſſion-officers of the army, and the to be ſigned 

captains of the fleet, ſhould be ſigned by the ſpeaker by the 

of the parliament of the common-wealth of England, ſpeaker. 

to be writen by the clerks attending the council of IS, 

ſtate (3), and delivered to the officers gratis by the 135 5 

ſpeaker, in the parliament-houſe. This was a plain 1 

indication, that the parliament pretended, the offi- Vol. II. 

cers ſhould owe . 8 1 to them alone. P: * 660, 

The ſame day the houſe voted, That the govern- we... 

ment of Ireland ſhould be by 3 no- — R 

minated and appointed by parliament, and not by the govern- 

one perſon, and that Henry Cromwell ſhould be ment of 

acquainted with the order, and required forthwith 

to repair to the parliament. 

mited, tho', in all probability, if he had been in- Clarendon, 

clined to reſiſt, the new governors would have Vol. III. 

found it difficult to remove him. He was cx- P. 518. 

tremely beloved in Ireland, both by the army, and Egle 

the Engliſh inhabitants, having never injured any Philip, 

perſon, but, on the contrary, obliged every one, 

as far as Jay in his power. But, doubtleſs, not 

thinking himſelf ſecure of ſucceſs, and receiving no 

orders from his brother, he was unwilling to under- 

take ſo important an affair. The hittorians are His good 

unanimous in their praiſes of him, and generally character. 

believe, that if he been Protector inſtead of Clarendon, 

his elder brother, the officers would have met with Ibid. 

their match, or not attempted what they undertook 

againſt Richard. TS. | | 
Fleetwood, Deſborough, Lambert, and the reſt The parlia- 

of the principal officers, were by no means pleaſed ment enters 

with the proceedings of parliament, but knowing, Pon 

the inferior officers conſidered their dependence on e of the 

the parliament as an advantage, they diſſembled army. 

their reſentments, and from the ſpeaker received Phittips. 

their commiſſions. Contrariwiſe, the parliament p. 648. 

believed it of the utmoſt importance, to be maſter : 

of the army; which they flattered themſelves, 

would inable them to rule peaceably and abſolutely, 

and, without doubt, perpetuate their authority. They 

ſaw they were to ex a ſtrong oppoſition till 

this was done, conſidering the reſtleſs temper of 

the principal officers, ever ſeeking to make them- 

ſelves neceſſary, for fear of loſing their imploys. 

This was the firſt, and almoſt open delign of the 


recalls, k 


* 
* 


A 


(1) Whitelock ſays, That his debts were in all, twenty -riine thouſand, ſix hundred, and fort pounds. p. 681. And Ludlow, 
That the parliament ordered twenty thouſand pounds to be preſently paid him, and paſſed a reſolution to pay thoſe debts he had 
. 


on the public account. Vol. II. p. 665. 


(2) After the Reſtoration he went to France, and continued ſome years in obſcurity at Paris; but 


apon the rumor of a war 


between France and England, he removed to Geneva. Some years before the death of King Charles II, he returned to England, 


and died at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire in 1712. 


ons, whereof 1 
rington, fir Arthur Haſle 


0 ; Life of Cromwell, p. 432. 
(3) The parliament had named a council of State, for the more immediate executive power 


It was to conſiſt of thirty-one 


one were to be members of parliament, and ten not. The twenty-one were Whitelock, fir James Har- 
rig, fir Henry Vane, Thomas Chaloner, Henry Nevil, chief. juſtice St. John's, Thomas Scott, Robert 


Reynolds, Wallop ; lieutenant-general Fleetwood, major Saloway, colonel Morley, Algernoon Sidney, Walton, Dixwel, 
Thompſon, Sydenham, Jones, Downes, and Ludlow : The ten were, preſident Bradſhaw, lord Fairfax, major-general Lambert, 


ſir An 


Vol. II. p. 656. They had alſo nominated the 
the old, &c. Whitelock, P. 679. 


No 4. Vol. II 


y Aſhley Cooper, fir Horatio 'Townſend, colonel Deſborough, Berry, Barnes, Johnſon and Hony wood. Ludlow, 
judges and commiſſioners of the great-ſeal, a new one being made different from 


2 parliament 


Ireland, and 
He peaceably ſub- urn = x6 


eaſures 
itſelf 


1 — 
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parliament. For this purpoſe, the commitee ap- 


Ax' 1659, popes to examine commiſſions was continued, who 


Phillips, 
p. 648. 


They conti- 
nue the 
monthly tax 


upon the three five thouſand pounds, impoſed by 


kingdoms, 
Phillips. 


[dion 
GLOW , 
Vol. II. 
p- 668. 


nowing the intentions of the houſe, made great 
alterations in the army, diſplacing ſuch as were ſuſ- 
pected, and ſubſtituting others of more aſſured fi- 
delity. The ſame was done to the army commanded 
by Monk, and many officers being removed, others 
were appointed to ſucceed them, and thoſe moſt 
confided in by that general were diſplaced. Clarges 
had now acquainted Monk with the parliament's 
intentions, which were ſo manifeſt, an Monk had 
but too much cauſe to perceive them, by the altera- 
tions the commitee would have made in the army 
of Scotland. He wrote to the commitee ſo as to 
intimate, he plainly ſaw their deſign to undermine 


his authority. In his letter he uſed ſome expreſſions, 


which made the parliament apprehenſive there would 
be danger in triviog a man to extremities, who 
was twelve thouſand ſtrong, and had all Scotland 
at his diſpoſal. For this reaſon, the officers, ap- 
pointed by the commitee to go into Scotland, re- 
ceived orders, not to proceed on their journey. But 
this was only to gain time, in expectation of a 
more favorable opportunity. 

The eighteenth of June the parliament voted a 
continuation of the monthly aſſeſſment of thirty- 
arliament in 1636. 
Then commiſſioners were named for the civil go- 
vernment of Ireland, and a commiſſion granted to 
Edmund Ludlow, one of the late King's judges, 
and a moſt zealous Republican, to command the 
forces of that country. 


Conſpiracy of Mean while the parliament having received con- 


the Royalifts 


in favor of the 


King. 
Clarendon, . 
Vol. III. 


521. 
Philips 


The Preſby- 
terians incli 
able to join 
with them. 
R. Coke, 
p- 81. 


The project 
of an inſur- 
rection. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 
P- 521, 
Phillips, 

P- 049. 


fuſed informations of a | yoo forming in favor of the 
King, the Royaliſts had orders to withdraw twenty 


miles from-London. This intimation was ground- 


leſs. In March this year, his Majeſty, by a decla- 
ration, had impowered commiſſioners to treat in his 
name with thoſe, who having been againſt him, or 
his father, were willing to return to his obedience. 
Neither pains nor promiſes were ſpared by theſe 
commiſſioners, to increaſe the number of the King's 
friends, and certainly there could not be a more 
favorable opportunity. All were weary of the ty- 
ranny of an Independent parliament, conſiſting of 
forty perſons, and of an army, whoſe officers were 
moſtly Fanatic, and who, under color of promo- 
ring piety, and extending the kingdom of Chriſt, 
had only their intereſt in view. The Preſbyterians 
themſelves, and the members of that party, who 
had been expelled the houſe in 1648, ſeeing little 
ap ce of ever recovering the ground they had 
loſt, and that they yet remained expoſed to the 
tyranny of the Independents and Fanatics, agreed 
at laſt with the King's party, to deliver the nation 
from the ſervitude to which it was reduced. The 

rticulars and terms of this union are not known, 
xecauſe the hiſtorians who ſpeak of it, being all 
Royaliſts, have not thought fit to do fo much honor 
to the Preſbyterian party. But it cannot be con- 
cealed, that from this time the Preſbyterians no 
longer appeared as the King's enemies, but on the 
contrary, as will hereafter be ſeen, very much pro- 
moted his reſtoration. 

It was on the hopes, that the Preſbyterians would 
aſſiſt, or at leaſt not oppoſe them, that the Royaliſts 
projected an inſurrection in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom, in expectation it would at laſt become ge- 
neral. For this purpoſe, they intended to ſeize at 
once Gloceſter, e Plimouth, Exeter and 

1 


concerted, that they doubted not of ſucceſs. For Inter - AEO. 
they ſtill relied on the people's affection for the King, Ax' 1659. 
in which they were ſo often miſtaken. Mr. Mor- r 
daunt croſſed the ſea, to inform the King of the 
project, which he thought ſo well laid, that he re- 
paired ſecretly to Calais (1), and then to St. Malo's, 
to be nearer England, in caſe the plot ſucceeded. 
But this project vaniſhed like the reſt. Sir Richard Are betrayed 
Willis who, as I have ſaid, betrayed the King's by Willis. 
party, informed Thurlo of it, and Thurlo the Clarendon, 
council of ſtate, who immediately put the militia Vol. III. 
into the hands of perſons of approved fidelity, and P. 5** 
took other precautions, which invincibly obſtructed 
the execution of this Wo. Maſſey, taken in at- gir Geo 
tempting to ſurpriſe Gloceſter, found means to Booth ſeizes 
eſcape. The lord Willoughby of Parham, and Cheſter, and 
fir Horatio Townſend, who were gone to the weſt —— a 
(2) to ſerve the King, were arreſted and ſent to July, * 
priſon, There was only fir George Booth, who, Id. p. 526. 
aſſembling about four or five thouſand men, took Whitelock. 
Cheſter, and publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the ty- Ludlow, 
ranny of the parliament, without any mention of FRA. 
the King, intending to make the public believe, 5 Þ 
that the people's diſcontent was the ſole motive of WT 
his taking arms. Sir Thomas Middleton joined Joined by 
him with ſome troops, but theſe two united bodies fir Thomas 
were ſo inconſiderable, hy” — who 3 Middleton. 
againſt them by order of parliament, eaſily de- 
— them, ad re-took Cheſter. Sir George — =o] 
Booth had the good fortune at firſt to eſcape, but Auguſt 19. 
was taken ſome days after in woman's clothes, and Clarendon, 
brought to the Tower of London. Middleton re- Ver III. 
tired to a caſtle of his own, which held out but few biclock. 
days. It did not appear on this occaſion that the Phillips. 
e- had the King's intereſt much at heart (3). 
he King's friends, during theſe tranſactions, ,, . 3 
not doubting of ſucceſs, ſent the reverend Nicolas clergyman 
Monk, the general's brother, into Scotland, to in- ſent by the 
gage him in the King's party. Some have reported, Royaliſts to 
that Monk in hopes of his Majeſty's party pre- 8*2<ralMonk, 
vailing in England, was upon the point ot marching Clatendon 
to ſupport them, but was ſtopped by the news of Vol. III. 
Booth's defeat, and forced to feign himſelf 1 548. 
devoted to the parliament. I cannot eaſily be per- Phillips. 
ſuaded Monk 05 early thought of ſerving the King. — — : 
However, it cannot be denied, that the parliament vol. . 
ſuſpected Monk, becauſe his principles were very 691. 
far from Fanaticiſm, which then infected both par- 
liament and army. This the parliament plainly 
ſhowed, immediately after Booth's and Middleton's . . 
on bo Lambert. For judging that victory would The Scotiſh WE. 
keep Monk in awe, they readily confirmed the army reform- 4 
changes before intended in the army of Scotland. ed by the par- 1 
Monk was ſo offended with this proceeding, that rhich of 
he wrote to the ſpeaker, to deſire his diſmiſſion, Monk. 
but Clarges his brother-in-law prevailed with the Phillips, 
ſpeaker not to communicate his letter to the parlia- p. 653. 
ment, who doubtleſs would not have failed granting Skinner. 
his requeſt. 2 * NY 
As the peace between France and Spain was to be "38 
treated at Sr. Jean de Luz, by the prime minifters 4 
of the two crowns, the King believed his preſenſe 
at this negociation might procure him ſome advan- The k. 
tage. He therefore departed for Fontarabia in — o Fon. 
September, and croſſed the kingdom of France in- tarabia. 4 
cognito. I ſhall preſently ſpeak of the ſucceſs of Septemb. 23 
this journey, but muſt fill relate the change which, Clarendon. 
happened in England. | | Vol. III. | 
The chief officers of the army, who kept in Losen 


nferences 


London, were till highly diſpleaſed with the par- of the army- 
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Cheſter. They believed their meaſures fo well | liament, plainly ſeeing their intention was to become ow * 1 
. vent the de- 1 
W SR 3 125 ſigns of the 
| | rliament. 
(1) Where he ſtaid ſome time, before he went to St. Malo's. | hillips, 


(2) They undertook to ſecure Norfolk and Lynn for the King. Thoſe 


Pollard, Greenvil, Trelawny, &c. Clarendon,” Vol. III. 


p- 521, 522. | f 
3) After this defeat, the parliament thought of tranſporting the loyal families into Barbadocs, Jamaica, and other plantations ; 
and by degrees ſo to model the army, that they might never give them more trouble, Clarencon, Vol. III. p. 541. 


that deſigned to ad in the welt, were, Arundel, p. 654. 
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= An' 16359. ö . 
nan themſelves in their credit and poſts. 


lambert tho 
abſent has a 
great ſhare 
in them. 
ER. Coke, 
p. 81. 


= ſend the plan 
ofa petition 

to be offered 
to the parlia- 
ment. 


Sept. 16. 


Clarendon, 

Vol. III. 

1 Pp. 541. 

= Phillips. 

ER. Coke. 

Wzhitelock. 
Ihe parlia- 


ment in- 


= formed of it. 
Ludlow, 
Vol. II. 
= p. 719. 


Orders the 


. vent the conſequences. 


maſter of the army. Wherefore, they began to 
think of means to prevent this deſign, and main- 
For this 
urpoſe, before any reſolution could be taken, they 
ad ſeveral ſecret meetings. But one difficulty was 
to be ſurmounted. This was, that the interior 
officers were very well pleaſed with the parliament, 
who greatly careſſed them, intending to uſe them, 
to get rid of their commanders, Lam 0 who com- 
manded the forces about Cheſter, was intirely in the 
party of Fleetwood and Deſborough, knowing, the 
arliament had no better intentions for him, than for 
others. Beſide, his chief aim was to procure a 
al confirmation of the generalſhip to Fleet- 

wood, in hopes to govern and make uſe of him for 
his own advancement to that poſt, as Cramwell had 
before done to Fairfax. Tho' he was abſent from 
London, he was informed of what paſſed at their 
meetings, and gave his advice, After many deli- 
berations, it was at laſt reſolved, that Lambert 
ſhould indeavor gaining the inferior officers of his 
army, which was leſs difficult, than to prevail with 
the officers of the reſt of the army, who were diſ- 
rſed in different quarters. Purſuant to this reſo- 
ation, Lambert coming to Derby, ſo managed, 
that his officers, whom he had carefully inſpired 
with diſcontent, met to draw a petition, which, 
before it was offered to the parliament, was to be 
communicated to Fleetwood, for the approbation 
of the general-council of officers, ir Arthur 
Haſlerig having received advice that the petition 
was come to London, informed the commons, 
and told them, thè army was contriving a very 
dangerous plot, of which it was neceflary to pre- 
Upon this declaration 
Fleetwood was examined by the parliament, whe- 


ther he knew of the petition? He anſwered, he | 


had a copy of it, and the original was in the hands 
of three officers, whom he named. Where 
he was ordered to give notice to theſe officers, to 


petition to be attend the houſe that afternoon · with the petition, 


before it. 


= 


which was done, and the petition read. The ftile 
was in the faſhionable language of that time, among 
thoſe who pretended to a more exalted piety. The 
ſubſtance of it was to this effect : 
I. That the parhament would be pleaſed not 
« to ſuffer the petition of the general-council of 
< officers at Wallingford-houſe to be laid aſleep, 
ce as it was the beſt expedient yet offered to a happy 
« and durable ſetlement. 

II. That ſince a great many ill · affected perſons, 
«« were indeavoring to fow diviſion in the army, 
<< the parliament would be pleaſed, for the preſer- 


vation of that union, wherein its greateſt ſtrength 


« lay, to cſtabliſh firmly the lord Fleetwood in 
« the command of the army, whoſe commiſſion 


„ was to expire in a few months, with Lambert 


« for his lieutenant- general, Deſborough for the 
„ command of the horſe, and Monk of the 
< foot,” | | 
III. That conſidering the negligence of a great 
«© many perſons intruſted with public imploys 3 the 
ill deſigns of the enemies of the Good Cauſe ; the 
activity of ſome to favor thoſe deſigns, and the 
* aftection and zeal ſhewn by others for a blame- 
<< able neutrality, at a time, when their aſſiſtance 
is moſt wanted; the parliament would be pleaſed 
to make a diligent inquiry upon this ſubject, and 
proceed to the depriving of the guilty of all 
their imploys : that on the contrary, ſuch as in 
this diſtracted juncture declared willingly and 
cheertully for the Good Cauſe, either in the county- 
troops, or militia-voluntiers, or otherwiſe, may 
be looked on as friends, incouraged, ſatisfied in 
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their arrears, and inveſted with authority in their Intzzx-n867 
0 ſeveral countries. Ax' 1659. 
IV. „That in the late inſurrections ſome confi. 2 - 
„ derable corporations having aſſiſted the enemy, 
received and furniſhed them with arms; the par- 
s liament would be pleaſed to give ſome ſignal 
*© mark of their disfayor againſt them; and for the 
future ſo regulate the corporations, that perſons 
well qualified, according to the government of 
a well conſtituted common-wealth, may be in- 
*© truſted with authority of the magiſtracy in any 
of the ſeveral towns, that ſo the footſteps of 
*< monarchy may be rooted out. 

V. That all perſons whatſoever, magiſtrates, 
© miniſters, or others, who have ſecretly ſtired 
% up the inhabitants of theſe nations to war and 
«« commotions againſt the parliament, and particu- 

« larly to the late inſurrections, may be proceeded 
<« againſt as the parliament in their judgment ſhall 
« think fit.” 

The houſe, in a debate upon this petition, voted The parlia- 
the next morning, That to have any more general t 
«« officers in the army than are already ſetled by Phillips | 
<< parliament, is needleſs, chargeable, and dange- p. 656. 
< rous to the commonwealth z and that Fleetwood Whitelock, 
<< ſhall acquaint them with this reſolve (1).” Ludlow, 

This vote having been communicated by Fleet- 

wood at his own houſe, to ſome officers, it was re- 
ſolved, That the petition ſhould not be inſiſted on, 
but, on the contrary, an addreſs offered to the par- 
liament, to profeſs an adherence to their authority 
againſt the common enemy, and that they would 
ſtand by them in the ſetlement of the common- 
wealth, againſt all diſturbances whatſoever ; and 
that this ſhould be prepared and brought to be 
read, and conſidered by a general council of officers, 
to meet for that purpoſe, the twenty-ſeventh' of 
September. * 


upon | | The preparing of this addreſs was left to the The great 


perſons who diſcharged their truſt, in a manner council of 
little eable to the intention of thoſe who or- —_ reſolve 
dered it, as will be ſeen preſently. However, the thb. — 
addreſs was approved in the general council of offi- Phillips, 
cers, by a majority of voices, and ſigned by two p. 65 
hundred and thirty, who were in and about London, 
but was not preſented till the fifth ot October. In 
this interval of ſeven or eight days, the officers ſent 
a copy of the petition to general Monk for his con- 
currence, tho* they were reſolved not to ſtay for 
his anſwer. On the other hand, the parliament took The patlia- 
all poſſible precautions to hinder its being preſented, ment tries to 
whether by farisfying the army in its arrears, or by prevent it. 
ſowing diviſion among the officers, as they knew Id. p. 557: 
the addreſs was not univerſally approved, the viſible | 
aim whereof was, to beget a breach between the 
army and the parliament. But all their indeavors 
were fruitleſs. The fifth of October, Deſborough, 
with many other officers, preſented the petition ro 
the.houſe. It was introduced by a long preamble, 
pretending, That the intentions of the army were 
malicioufly repreſented to the parliament by ill- 
affected perſons, to create diviſion between the par- 
liament and the army; and that it was in juſtifica- 
tion of themſelves, from ſuch falſe accuſations, that 
they preſented this humble addreſs, containing the 
four — aſſertions: | 

We do humbly and m declare, 

1. That notwithſtanding what any perſons may It is preſented, 
„ ſuggeſt, or ſay to the contrary, We are not for, October 5. 
but againſt the ſeting up any ſingle cri what- Phillips, 
e ſoever in ſupreme authority: and for a demon- P. 57. 
e ſtration hereof we may appeal to your own judg- 
« ments, upon our late actings, wherein, ſince our 
declaration of the ſixth oft May laſt, we have, 


(1) This vote was contrived and promoted by Haſlerig, Nevil, &c, Whitelock, p. 684. 
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InTzR-REG. “ with all induſtry and faithfulneſs, indeavored to 


An” 1059. % render ourſelves ſerviceable to you and the com- 


WWII © monwealth, and have chearfully obſerved your 
« commands, ſome of us with our lives in our 
& hands in your late ſervice, wherein to our great 
„ jincouragement, the lord hath once more ap- 
& peared to own you and your army, and the 
« Good Old Cauſe, for Which we have contended. 
« And at the late return of this parliament to the 
e diſcharge of their remaining truſt, we did with 
« ſimplicity and plaineſs, in our humble petition 
e and addreſs preſented to you, manifeſt our hearts 
« and deſires, and that with much unanimity and 
« fullneſs of conſent, which we apprehended was 
« well accepted by you. 

„ 2, That we have not ſince changed our prin- 
ce ciples leading to a well-regulated commonwealth, 
«« wherein the liberties of the people thereof, both 
« ſpiritual and civil, may be fully ſecured, and 

_ «« perſons of known integrity, piety, and ability, 
« imployed in places of truſt and concernment 3 
hut reſolve, by the aſſiſtance of God, to remain 
« conſtant to them: and make it our humble 
prayer to God, that he would incline your hearts 
«« effeCtually to proſecute the fame, and make you 
<« inſtrumental in bringing forth ſuch a foundation 


„ of government, whereby all the good AVE 


<« theſe nations may rationally expect, that ſuch 
« liberties and rights ſhall be preſerved to them 
<« and their poſterities. And we can truly ſay, 


« that it is in our hearts earneſtly to deſire that God | © 
* would crown you with the honor of making! 


«* theſe nations happy, by ſuch a ſetlement as may 
«© not be liable to every change of governors, and 
* to have the peace thereof diſturbed by intro- 
„ ducing new governments. | 

«© 3. Whereas a petition and propoſals were 
lately drawn up by the officers of the brigade, 
that (under the command of major-general 
Lambert) hazarded themſelves in your ſervice 
* with good ſucceſs, whereby, thro* the bleſ- 
„ ſing of God upon them, and others of your 


© faithful friends and ſervants, the peace of this 


* commonwealth is ſtill continued : and the faid 
* petition was ſent up to ſome officers here to be 
% preſented to the lord Fleetwood; which had 
been by ſome interpreted to evil and ſiniſter 
« ends, and from thence ſuggeſtions derived, as 
«« if they were intentions to violate the parliament, 
« to ſet up a ſingle perſon, or another general: in 
„order \thereunto, we do ſincerely profeſs (what- 
ever the deſign of any perſons may be to pro- 


«© mote ſuch cauſeleſs jealouſies) we have had no 
other than faithfulneſs and candor in our hearts 


and actions towards the parliament ; nor do we 


«« apprehend (with ſubmiſſion we may ſpeak it) 


« any reaſon or cauſe of offenſe to be conceived 


ſo ample proof of their fidelity and courage. 
* 4. We cannot but eſteem ourſelves unhappy 


to have been ſo miſrepreſented to the parliament, | 


as ſhould occaſion ſuch a public admonition up- 
* on record ; and conſidering what evil uſe may 
be made of theſe things by the public enemy, 
and to the end they may be diſappointed of their 
hopes, and all ſuch perſons diſcouraged, as ſhall 
go about for the future to promote jealouſies, 
or miſinformation, to beget diviſions betwixt 
the parliament and their faithful ſervants the 
army: and that a good underſtanding may be 
0 preſerved between them, we humbly pray: 

«© 1. That the officers of the army, and parti- 
« cularly thoſe who have reaſon to bear the marks 
of your favor for their faithfulneſs in the late 
northern expedition, may ſtand right in your 
opinion, and have your countenance. 

* 2, That whatſoever perſon or perſons ſhall 


«« againſt your faithful ſervants, who lately gave | <* 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
460 


cc 


4 


the houſe againſt your ſervants, thereby creat- 
ing jealouſies and ſcandalous imputations upon 
them, may be brought to examination, juſtice 
and condign puniſhment. 

«« 3. That it being an undoubted right of the 
people to have a liberty, in a peaceable and ſub- 
miſſive way, to petition the ſupreme authority, 
which liberty hath been by yourſelves aſſerted, 
allowed, and approved of; we cannot but alſo 
aſſert the ſaid liberty, and humbly conceive, that 
your faithful fervants of the army, have no 


ways forfeited their rights as freemen, and that 


therefore they hope it will be no offenſe for 
them to ſubmit their humble defires to the par- 
liament. 

« 4. That you would be pleaſed to take into 
your ſerious conſideration, the neceſſitous con- 
dition of the poor ſoldiers of your armies, and 
that all poſſible care may be taken for their 
_ ſupply, their wants being ſuch as carneftly 
call for it: and that ſome ſpeedy and effectual 
courſe may be taken to provide * the maimed 
ſoldiers, and poor widows and orphans of ſuch 
as have been ſlain in your ſervice, that the 
bleſſing of God may be upon you. 

46 g. That ſuch who have freely offered them- 
ſelves in the ſeveral counties and cities of theſe 
nations, to own and ſtand by you and your 
cauſe in the late inſurrections, with the hazard 
of all which is dear unto them, may have your 
incouragement, and be imployed in places of truſt 
and command, 

« 6, That it being a thing granted by all, that 
without due execution of martial diſcipline, rhe 
peace, union, and good government of an army 
cannot be preſerved ; the diſcipline of the army 
may be preſerved inviolable, and in particular, 
that no officer or ſoldier of the army may be 
caſhiered, or diſmiſſed from their places, with- 


&« for the future groundleſly and cauſeleſly, inform InTzzx.nxc. 
Ax' 1659. 
en — 


out a due proceeding at a court-martial, or by 
his own conſent, except in caſes of reducement - 


or diſbanding. 
« 7, That it being judged neceſſary by the par- 
liament,. for the keeping of the army under ſuch 
a conduct, as may render the ſame ſerviceable 
to the commonwealth, to appoint a commitee 
of nominations, for the propoſing of officers to 
the parliament, for their approbation : we hum- 
bly pray, that no officers may be brought into 
the army, but ſuch as ſhall firſt come under the 
conſideration of the faid commitee, and be by 
them preſented. 
«© 8. The office of the commander in chief of 
the army, being of ſo great concernment to the 
age of this commonwealth, and his commiſ- 
on at preſent (as we conceive) expiring within 
a few months, we humbly pray, that the con- 
ſideration of that matter may come before you, 
and ſome ſuch effectual courſe be taken therein, 
as may prevent our fears, and the hazard of 
leaving the army to confuſion. 
« 9g. And that you would retain a good opinion 
of your army, and, againſt all diſcouragement 
whatſoever, proceed in the carrying on of that 
good work intruſted in your hands, for the 
glory of God, and the advantage of theſe na- 
tions. In the proſecution whereof, thro? the help 
of our God, we ſhall be found (notwithſtanding 
all indeavors to the contrary) faithful ro you and 
this commonwealth.” EO 


However reſpectful the terms of this addreſs 


ndent 


The parlia- 
might appear, the parliament were not pleaſed with ment offend.- 
the contents, it ſeeming to reach them their duty, ed, yet re- 

or rather to reproach them for neglect. They had 
forgot, this was the language of the army to phillips, 
| the Preſbyterian parliament, in ſupport of the In- p. 659. 


turns a 
anſwer. 


De — 
FFF 8 Ta ge 


The parlia- 
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TER-REG. de dent 5 and how grateful it had been to 
An 1659. — It OLED the officers ſought occaſion of 
WWVOW quarrel, and the parliament was but too ſenſible of 

it. But they had no ſupport againſt the army, and 
the hopes of diviſion among the officers, becauſe 
many oppoſed the preſenting this addreſs, was their 
only reſourſe. For this reaſon, after ſome members 
had warmly inveighed againſt the officers inſolence, 
the houſe, however, returned a moderate anſwer, to 

in time, and keep thoſe in temper whom they were 
unable to reſiſt. The officers therefore, who had de- 
livered the addreſs, were called in and thanked by 
the ſpeaker, for their affection and faithfulneſs to 


the parliament 3 to which he added, that the par- 


liament had already taken into conſideration the 
relief of the maimed ſoldiers, orphans, and widows 3 
and had alſo ſetled a way for ſatisfaction of the 
arrears due to the army, and would indeavor ſpeedi- 
ly effecting it. | "oy 
The officers Deſborou brought this anſwer to the general 
diſtruſtful of council of officers, who aſſembled that day. But 


the parlia - as they were informed of the ſpeeches againſt them 
Prill in the houſe, it was ſuſpected, that the parliament 
p. bes. * intended only to gain time, in order to ſtrengthen 
themſelves, or change the conſtitution of the army. 
Wherefore, they reſolved to cauſe their addreſs to 
be ſigned by all the regiments in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and to write to them on that 
ſubje&, which was done the ſame day. | 
Monk writes The parliament, two days after, receiving a let- 


ſubmiſſively ter from Monk, with aſſurances of his intire obe- 


do the parlia- djence, returned him a gracious anſwer, leting him 


ment. 


know the high eſteem they had of his ſervices, with 


a promiſe to revoke all the orders which might 


have given him any cauſe of diſguſt. Both theſe 


parties thought ir of great importance to gain Monk 
to their intereſt, The hopes the parliament con- 


ment returns ceived of that general's good diſpoſition in their 
2 — favor, gave them a little more firmneſs than they 
address from had at firſt ſhown. So, in their debates upon the 
the officers. propoſals of the officers, a particular anſwer was 
October 10. returned to each article, and the officers given to 


Phillips, underſtand, that their n were Ccauſeleſs, 
1.525 and the parliament neither obliged nor pleaſed to 


comes to Lon- give them an account of their conduct. This an- 
don, and ſwer convinced the officers, that matters were come 
draws his to ſuch a height, chat they were either to ſubmit to 
— nog the parliament, or indeavor a diſſolution. But 
Vol. II. „ this ſubmiſſion they could not reſolve on, without 

trying firſt to render themſelves ſuperior. 


Es parlia- end, Lambert marched his brigade towards Lon- 
ment makes 


an act in. friends. The parhament; on their ſide ſeeing a 
—_ he breach with the army not ,very remote, hai) 
Phillip paſſed an act, to declare it high-treaſon to levy 


money upon the people, without the conſent of par- 


iers ſeve- ljiament. Herei 8 
3822 liament. Herein their aim was to hinder the army's 


| ſubſiſtence. They did till more: for Monk the 
ficers, and , : 
vacates Fleet: clergyman being arrived from Scotland, with aſ- 


wood's com- ſurances from his brother, the general, of his ſup- 


miſſion. porting the parliament, and marching, to their aſ- 
Phillips. ſtance, if required, Lambert, Deſborough, and 


don, and there appeared himſelf to ſupport his 


— 


for the government of the army, from the eleventh IxrEX-A 
of October to the twenty-ſecond of February. But Ax' 1959. 
theſe procetdings not being ſupported with power 
the officers, with ſcorn, received the parliament's 

orders. E | 

Mean while, the council of ſtate, being in- Lambert 

formed that Lambert was aſſembling the army, aſſembles the 
ordered two regiments to Weltminſter to guard the ! I'wo 


| regiments or- 
parliament, whoſe colonels and officers were de- 4.1 to Weſt. 


voted to them, and had refuſed to ſign the addreſs. minſter by the 


This did not prevent Lambert from executing his council of ſtate 
deſign. Having drawn ſome regiments into Lon- for ſecurity of 
don, on the thirteenth of October he ſecured all the -» xx 
avenues to the parliament (2). Immediately after, R. Coke. 
the ſpeaker going to the houſe in his coach, was Lambert 
ſtoped by Lambert, and forced to return. He hinders the 
then drdered the colonels of the two regiments in ſpeakeer * 
Palace- yard to retire to their quarters, which they $943 © 
refuling to do, he ſmilingly bid them ſtay there Clarendon, 
as long as they pleaſed. But at the ſame time, he Vol. III. 
took care to ſtop thoſe members who were going p. 543. 
to the houſe, and hindered them entering (3). So The members 
the parliament; as well for want of a jufficient not ſuffered 
number of members, as for the abſenſe of the L 1 
ſpeaker, not being able to ſit that day, the two Val. II- 5 
regiments placed at Weſtminſter to ſecure them 723726. 
from violence retired, after having remained there 
till night. No ſooner were they gone, but Fleetwood The parlia- 
ſeized their poſts, and placed a ſtrong guard at the meat? guard 
door of the parliament-houſe, to retard the mem- 
bers aſſembling. Next day, the diſcontented of- A guard 
ficers, by their own wa ea pb br 1 — — 
the two regiments appointed to the parlia- 
ment, der, — 3 fill their _ The ſol- N 
diers obeyed their new officers, and abandoned the old. ment houſe. 
Ten days this ANARCHY laſted, before An Anarchy 
the officers; now grown ſuperior, thought of - « * 
ſetling any form of government. All they did, Tie £059: 
was to nominate ten of their own body to form a ſorm a coun- 
council; to take care of the moſt urgent affairs. cil of ten. 
Then they declared Fleetwood their general, Ele their 
Lambert their lieutenant-general, and Deſborough — 
commiſſary- general of the horſe. They eſtabliſned leck. 
likewiſe a council of ſeven to nominate ſuch officers 
as were not ſuſpected, with orders to exclude 
thoſe, in whom they could not confide. Mean The exact 
time a diſcipline ſo exact was obſerved by the diſcipline of 


troops, that it was wonderful to ſee ſoldiers ſo ſub- mr. 


t | miſiye to their officers, and ſo inoffenſive co the 
To this, 


people during ſuch an Anarchy. The ſuſpicion the Colonel Cob- 
officers entertained of Monk, gave them great un- bet apa 
eaſineſs, becauſe he was not of their principles, and Monk by the 


beſide, was an enemy to Lambert; they therefore — 


y | ſent colonel Cobbet to indeavor gaining him to Clarendon, 


their party, with ſeeret orders, in caſe he could Vol. III. 
not ſucceed to try corrupting his troops, and, P. 545: 

if poſſible, put him under an arreſt. Clarges gave 

Monk intelligence of Cobbet's ſecret commiſſion. 

During theſe tranſactions in England, the King The King's 
was in his journey to Fontarabia, where he arrived ſucceſs at 
but very little before the treaty between the two Fontarabia. 
crowns was coneluded, having by miſtake (4) pro- Id. p. 537+ 


creded to Saragoſſa, where he had no buſineſs, 


while the two miniſters of France and Spain finiſhed 
their treaty. But in all appearance he would have 


Lam 

. troop, and tho' Lambert was alone, 
ſtopped the ſpeaker. Mem. 
I.) Sir Peter Wentworth 
the houſe. 8 
(4) This miſtake aroſe not from ignorance of the wa 
'That the treaty between the two crowns was finiſhed, 
no buſineſs at Fontarabia, and therefore curiofity, and 


722. (2) Whitelock 


. | perhaps ſome better view, determined him to go to Madrid. 
miſtake was removed, he turned back, and purſued ps ſome r view, determin 80 to ri 
P. 537- | | | 

OL, III, 


—_ at * 


: — wg ſome other principal officers, who had ſigned the 
Vol. III. addreſs, were caſhiered. They then annulled Fleet- 
K. wood's commiſſion, and named commiſſioners (1) 
Co 0 1 WW. $ © OW. 1 * | i N 
Ludlow, erm 6 ata 1 . ö £21 — 1 f A 
Vol. II. p. (1) Fleetwood, Monk, Haſlerig, Walton, Morley, Overton, and Ludlow. Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 722. 


lays, Evelyn who commanded the life-guard of the*parliameht, marching forth with his troop, was met b 
rt at Scotland-yard gate; who commanded him to diſmount, which he thought Bien to do; tho' at the head of 1 


= and on foot. The troop alſo obeyed Lambert, which he placed along King-ftreet, and 
one, being rowed by ſome able wateinen; broke this” the” lard on the river, and got ir 
Ludlow, Vol. II. p. bp by = Suard ver, and got into 


y leading to Pontafabia, but ffom a miſtake in the King's intelligence, 
while it was actually in negociation.. In the firſt caſe, the King had 


When his 


his firſt. intended journey to Fontafabia. See Clarendon, Vol. III. 


O | received 
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received no advantage from that treaty, had he ar- 
rived at the begining. Nay, it is difficuk to con- 
ceive, what advantages he propoſed to himſelf from 
this journey, nor has the earl of Clarendon thought 
fit to inform his readers. Don Lewis de Haro, 
prime miniſter of Spain, received him very civilly, 
and expreſſed a ſenſe of his unhappy condition, by 
making him a preſent of ſeven thouſand piſtoles. 
But Cardinal Mazarine, for fear of rendering him- 
ſelf ſuſpected to the parliament, would not ſo much 
as ſee him. So the King left Fontarabia, in 
order for Bruſſels, where he arrived about the end 


of December. 
The Commitee of Safety. 


EAN time, the great council of officers 
held frequent aſſemblies in London, to in- 
deavor at ſome ſetlement of the government, 


fration of the Which could not be in greater confuſion than at 


n preſent. 


ober 26. 
Phillips, 
p- 662. 
udlow. 
Whitelock, 
p. 685. 


Its power, 


The declara- 
tion of 
council of 
officers, 


P. 085. ca 
| 3 Cop order to weaken Monk, the parliament ſent him an order, when Lambert was marching 
Lambert two regiments of toot, and two of horſe ; but he excuſed himſelf, nnder color of the enemies 


At laſt, on the twenty-ſixth of October, 
thirteen days after the diſperſion of the parliament, 
they agreed to eſtabliſh a Commitee of Safety (1), 
and put the government into their hands. Sir 
Henry Vane, who, ſince the laſt change, had 
come into the meaſures of the army, was of this 
commitee, with Fleetwood, Lambert, Deſborough, 
Ludlow, &c. The great-council of officers, as 
ſole ſovereign then of the three kingdoms, au- 
thorized this commitee to execute all the powers 
of the late council of ſtate, with authority to pu- 
niſh delinquents concerned in the late conſpiracy : 
to give indemnity to all who had acted for the 
commonwealch ſince the year 1649: to oppoſe and 
ſuppreſs all rebellions and inſurrections: to diſpoſe 
of all places of truſt that were void, and remove 
ſuch as were ſcandalous : [to treat with fore! 
States: to raiſe the militia: ] and laſtly, to e 
ſale and compoſition for the eſtates of delinquents. 
At the fame time, a declaration was publiſhed, to 
annul the acts or orders of the parliament, of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth of October. In this 
paper the officers declared, that they had no deſign 
to erect a military government, but had already 
lodged the executive part in a Commitee of Safety, 
who were to prepare ſuch a form of government as 
might beſt comport with a free ſtate and common- 
wealth, without a ſingle perſon, Kingſhip, or houſe 
of lords. This declaration ended with ſome ſcrip- 
tural expreſſions, adapted to the taſte and prac- | 
tiſe of the godly party. 

While the officers ruled in land, Monk 
was greatly imbaraſſed in Scotland. He was indeed 
at the head of the government, and of twelve thou- 
ſand men, moſt of whom he could rely on, tho? 
many of the officers were Fanatics, or inclined to 
be ſo, and conſequently juſtly ſuſpected by him. 
But this army was ſu 
paid from land, Scotland being unable t 
maintain them. Monk had thereby been able to 
keep the army under ſtrict diſcipline, and to = 
cure Scotland a tranquillity, to which ſhe had long 
been a ſtranger, tho? the clergy were diſſatisfied 
with the liberty of conſcience granted to all, Ca- 
tholics and Prelatiſts excepted. The forts erected 
by Monk in ſeveral parts of the 1 — and well 
gariſoned by him, prevented all inſurrections. The 
changes in England ſince Cromwell's death, diſ- 


pported by money Ry 
0 


1 


1 


| 


| 


| his 


public or 


turbed — — ſtate in Scotland. For 
tho' he was equally careſſed by the army and parlia- 


ment, becauſe they either wanted or feared him, Ir E- 180. 
he perceived, that on which fide ſoever the advan- An* 1659. 
tage ſhould turn, he was to be the victim. He hae 
already experienced it in the parliament's indeavors 
to undermine his credit, and could not doubt, it 
that parliament had ſubſiſted, he ſhould have been, 
by one means or other, difplaced, becauſe he was 
feared. On the contrary, his hopes were no better 
from the army, which was properly commanded 
by Lambert, under the name of Fleetwood. Lam- 
bert conſidered -Monk as a formidable rival, who 


| would never ſuffer him to execute his deſigns, if it 


was in his power to prevent him (2). Monk, for 
part, would never have been willing to ſubmit 
to Lambert. Of taking one of theſe two courſes he 
was under an abſolute neceſſity. A neutrality would 
have expoled him to the danger of being ſacrificed 


by both, if they ſhould be reconciled, which was 


not impoſſible. Beſide, on ſuch occaſions, the 

victorious patty never thinks any great regard due 

to the neutral. In fine, a neutrahty would have in- 

tirely deprived him of the ſupplies received from 

England for the ſubſiſtence of his army. He there- 

fore determined to fide with the parliament, and, 

without any evaſion, ſent his reſolution to Fleet- 

wood. To this end, he red for a ſpeedy Reſolves to 

march into England with the beſt part of his march in 

army. | England. 
hen this refolution is conſidered, it is difficult Motives of 

to believe, that Monk could take it, without being this reſolution, 

influenced by other motives than what at firſt ſight : 

appear. Firſt, he had no cauſe to be pleaſed with 

this parliament, nor is it feen what intereſt, either 

private, he could have, to reſtore a par- 

liament generally hated, and which had been always 

diſtruſttul of him. Secondly, Monk had joined 

with the Republicans only to free himſelf from 

confinement. Thirdly, tho* he had twelve thou- 

ſand men, he could, at moſt, take with him but 

half, unleſs he would give the Scots o unity 

to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke. How therefore 

could he venture to go with five or ſix thouſand 

men, to incounter an army ſtronger than his own? 

Laſtly, The people of England hitherto had declared 

for neither - parliament nor army, but equally hated 

both. Monk therefore could not the peo- 

ples aſſiſtance, to reſtore a parliament which had 

ever held them in ſervitude. This was not at leaſt, 

the intereſt of the Royaliſts or Preſbyterians, who 

properly were the body of the nation; there being 

but very fe who were really attached to the par- 

liament or the army, tho? fear compelled them to 

obedience: and, by the way, the ſmall intereſt 

which the parliament had in the boroughs and 

counties, was the true reaſon why they never 


filled the vacant ſeats, becauſe they could not be 


aſſured ſuch members would be choſen as they de- 
fired, Theſe are the conſiderations which natu- 
rally create a belief, that Monk, when he refolved 
to march into England, undet color of re-eftabliſh- 

ing the parliament, ſecretly intended to ſerve and 

reſtore the King. This is almoſt univerſally agreed.  _ 
But it is not equally clear what was his plan, or He defigns to 
his means to accompliſh ſuch a deſign. If the Roy- reſtoring the 
aliſt authors are to be credited, he marched into Kin- 
England with only five thouſand men; and the af. 
terror of that army, joined to the nation's wiſhes, + * 
and Monk's prudent conduct, produced this happy 5 
reſtoration. All this is true, but not the whole 
truth ; party intereſt having obliged the hiſtorians 


(1) Conſiti gof W perſons. Whitelock (who was one) ſays, he was not deſirous of that imployment, at ſuch a 
em. p. 


time as this. 


tion to revolt; tho' ſome then thought, that his ingagements with Charles II, were the true reaſons of his refuſal. 
Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 6911. | | 
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*- xEG. to conceal, or ſpeak confuſedly of ſome things. For 
A. 1659- my part, I ſhall give my opinion, and leave it to 
Wo the judgment of the 1 reader. I own, I 

| cannot ſupport it with the clear and undeniable 
teſtimony of the hiſtorians of thoſe times. Bur I 
think, i can ground it upon ſomething ſtronger 
than the teſtimony of thoſe hiſtorians 3 I mean, 
upon the facts themſelves, and general Monk's whole 

conduct. The reader will judge of it hereafter. 
His plan in Since the Preſbyterians had been expelled from 
order to the the parliament in 1648, they had been kept ex- 
King's reſto- tremely low, becauſe their number ever rendered 


—_ them formidable to the Independent parliament, 

and afterwards to Cromwell. They had never 

been able to recover their ſeats in parliament, a 

few only excepted, who had thruſt themſelves in by 

a diſſimulation, which nevertheleſs, as appears in 

A Ludlow's Memoirs, could not deceive the Inde- 
O1. ils 


pendents. Sir William Waller, one of their gene- 
rals, was not in condition to head an army, and 
Maſſey had eſpouſed the King's cauſe, So, having 
nothing more to ſay in the parliament, and want- 
ing a leader to head them, they had remained 1n 
ſubjection to the Independent parliament, and at- 
terwards to Cromwell, without any likelihood of 
reviving their humbled party. They had for enemies 
Cromwell, the army, the parliament, the Roy- 
aliſts, and were in no places of truſt which might give 
them credit. We have already ſeen, that being 
weary of this ſituation, they had diſcovered an in- 
clination to unite with the King's party, or at leaſt 
ſhewn, that they ſhould not be diſpleaſed with the 
good ſucceſs of that party's deſign for an inſurrec- 
tion in ſeveral parts of the nation. The miſcarriage 
of that near wa ro was doubtleſs the reaſon the 
union was carried no farther. Nevertheleſs, Monk 
| knowing the diſpoſition of the Preſbyterians, im- 
ployed, in all likelihood, Clarges his confident, 
4 to make a ſecret agreement with ſome of their 
chiefs for reſtoring the King by their means. The 
ſcheme projected tor that purpoſe, and which with- 
out the Preſbyterians could not be executed was,' as 

9:7 2: TY by the ſequel, briefly this : 

o doubt Monk ingaged to march into Eng- 
land and reſtore the Rump-parliament, diſperſed 
by the officers. This was the firſt he was to 

take. The parliament being reſtored, Monk was 

to join with the city of London, wholly Preſby- 

eb terian, and demand, that the members expelled in 
1648, might reſume their ſeats, or, if the Rump 

refuſed to admit them, to introduce them by force. 

The number of theſe reſtored members could not 

but have a great majority in the houſe, and com- 

poſe properly a Preſbyterian parliament. It was 
agreed, that this parliament ſhould diſſolve itſelf, 

atter ſummoning. another free parliament, com- 

ſed, agreeably to the ancient conſtitution, of a 

Fouſe of lords and a houſe of commons, I his new 
parliament muſt have naturally. conſiſted of Roy- 

aliſts -and Preſbyterians (the Independents having 

too little credit to carry any elections) and was to 

Phe Preſby- reſtore the King, to which the Preſbyterians ſhould 


terians con- conſent. Tis very likely theſe laſt ſtipulated ſome 
Ninge hay conditions, the particulars whereof are not known. 


It. cannot however be doubted, that there were 
conditions, ſince, after the reſtoration of Charles II, 
they complained bitterly of breach of promiſe. 
This alſo appears in that, to vindicate Charles II, 
for not keeping his word with the Preſbyterians, 
tis pretended, it was not in his power to diſpenſe 
with the laws, and conſequently his promiſe was 
void. This was the ſcheme for reſtoring the King, 
which, as will hereafter be ſeen, was cloſely pur- 
ſued. If, Monk on ſome occaſion, ſeemed to 
ſwerve from it, *twas becauſe he believed diffimu- 
lation abſolutely neceſſary, and that he could not 


ration. i 


appointed. 


diſcover his intention without danger of rendering IxrEA- . 
the project abortive, It was to be done on a Ax' 1659. 
ſudden, and under other pretenſes, before the LY YI 
enemies to Royalty ſhould have time to op- 

poſe. . Therefore he could not uſe more proper in- 

ſtruments than the Preſbyterians, who were little 

ſuſpected of deſiring the ing's reſtoration. But the 

hiſtorians are unwilling to allow the Preſbyterians 

any ſhare in this unexpected event, tho' they are 

forced in ſome meaſure to follow, in their writings, 

the ſcheme I have explained. They are contented. 

to inſinate, that this reſtoration was owing to the 

prayers of the people, as if the Preſbyterians had 

not been a conliderable, and perhaps a major 1 

of them. This ſcheme being ſuppoſed, all diffi- 

culties will vaniſh, and Monks proceedings appear 

natural, as well as the conſequences. Bur if it be 

ſuppoſed, that Monk reſtored the Preſbyterian 

members, expelled from the parliament in 1648, 

without any previous agreement, it can never be 

conceived, that he ſhould think the re- eſtabliſh- 

ment of a Preſbyterian parliament neceſſary, in or- 

der to place the King on the throne, without any 

conditions. 

The firſt thing the commitee of ſafety, lately eſta- The com · 
bliſhed by the general council of officers did, mitee of ſafety 
was the ſending Clarges to Monk, to bring him _ 
to ſore agreement. They were not ignorant of the to propoſe an 
error commited by the officers, in uſurping the accommoda- 
{overeign power, without the approbation of a tion. 
general at the head of twelve thouſand men, and Clarendon, 
would have gladly repaired it. But they could von * 
not chuſe a worſe meſſenger than Clarges, whoſe <4." 
ſole aim was to ſerve the King, and who, pro- 
bably, had ingaged monk in the ſame deſign. 

In the interim, Monk was preparing with all Monk pre. 
poſſible, diligence for his expedition, tho* not — * 
without ſeveral obſtacles. 1. His army being 2 
diſperſed thro? all Scotland, required, at leaſt, 
ſix weeks to draw them together. 2. Ready 
money was to be provided for their ſup- 
ports becauſe he expected no more from Eng- 
and. For this purpoſe, the taxes were to be 
anticipated, and even extraordinary ſupplies ob- 
tained of the Scots. 3. In his troops were ſome 
officers, on whoſe fidelity he had no dependence. 

4. In ſhort, it was abſolutely neceſſary to his 

deſign, to have ſome towns on the frontiers of 
England, to facilitate his entrance, as he knew 

that Lambert was marching to oppoſe him. 

All theſe difficulties were happily ſurmounted, 

except the firſt, becauſe of the remoteneſs of his 

forces. As to the reſt, he began with caſhier- Whitelocke. 
ing ſeveral of his ſuſpected officers, and ſubſti- Ludlow. 
tuting others in their room. He kept thoſe Clarendon, 
whom the parliament had diſplaced, and whoſe Vol. III. 
ſucceſſors were not yet come. He then ſum- þ, 54 
moned to Edinburgh the officers of the neareſt p. ” 
regiments, and imparting to them his defign of 
marching into England, to reſtore the parlia- 
ment, had the ſatisfaction of meeting with their 
concurrence, This done, he found means to ſe- x 

cure Berwick, and arreſt colonel Cobbet who Vol. II. p. 
was there, and whoſe ſecret inſtructions were told 728. 

him by Clarges. Cobbet was ſent to Edin- Skinner 
burgh, and there impriſoned. Monk alſo at- 

tempted to ſurprize Newcaſtle, but was dif. 

As to the money he wanted, he Clarges 
railed as much as was poſlible, and while his to him in 
army was aſſembling, ſollicited the Scots for an Scotland. 
extraordinary ſupply. — * 

While Mon: was making theſe preparations, x "Ce 
Clarges his brother-in-law arrived in Scotland, Monk and he 
with a propoſal for a treaty with the commitee agree to a- 
of ſafety. It was refolved between them to ac- muſe the com- 


cept che propoſal, not with deſign to conclude the mitee by « me- 


treaty, 


„ 


— 


56 
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InTzx-xz6."treaty, but to gain time till Monk's army was 
Aw” 1659. ready (1). Agreeably to this reſolution, Monk, 
Vith the confent of his officers, made choice o 
colonel Wilks, lieutenant-colone] Cloberry, and 
major Knight to go and treat in his name with 
the commitee, and ſent them away with ſuch in- 
ſtructions, as he thought would raiſe inſurmount- 


Commiſſio- 
ners ſent to 
London for 
that purpoſe. 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. able obſtacles to the conclafion of the treaty. Theſe 
p. 546. three commiſſioners met Lambert at York, who 
0 * told them, he was ſufficiently impowered to treat 
FP hieock, With them (2). But to their demand for the par- 
688. liament's reftoration, he anſwered, his power did | 
. not extend to that article, and therefore they were 
obliged to go on to London. 3 
A treaty con- Thefe commiſſioners, ignorant of Monk's ſecret 
cluded con- intentions, were no ſooner at London, than they 
Moles in. made all poſſible haſte to conclude with the com- 
tention, who mitee of ſafety, and the rather, becauſe every 
refuſes to ra- thing was accepted which they propoſed. So, the 
tify it. treaty was concluded and 3 the fifteenth of 
— 15 November, to the great diſſatisfaction of Monk, 
6-5 62. Whoſe aim was to 4 negociation, and 
Eiadendon, then break off. It would be needleſs to infert the 
Vol. III. treaty, by reaſon it was never executed. I ſhall 
549. only obſerve, that by the firſt article, a vigorous 
. oppoſition to the King's reſtoration was agreed to 
. 752. by both parties. Monk, upon receiving the treaty, 
Tia evaded the ratification, pretending, his commit- 


ſioners had acted contrary their inſtructions, and 
thereby became ftil] more ſuſpected by the com- 
mitee of ſafety. 
The members The members of the late parliament were not 
of parliament idle, while Monk was preparing to march into 
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f | herents. Lambert, who commanded a body of te 


; 


þ 
| 


| 
. 


againſt the army, and entered the Thames with —— 
ſeveral of his ſhips, to awe the commitee's ad- An” 1659. 


army in the North, being informed of the ill ſitua- And a re- _- 
tion of the commitee's affairs, detached a Þ re- 4 A 
giment to the aſſiſtance of his friends in London, bert. 
but that regiment at St. Albans, declared for the + Deſho- 
parhament. gn. 
During theſe tranſactions, the commitee of 2 of 
fafety ſeeing all this oppoſition, ſeemed diſcouraged. year: * | 
Fhey took no meaſures for their own r ſtore the par- 
and inſtead of aſſembling the army, ſuffered it to liament. —— 
be diſperſed into quarters. It is likely, they feared Phillips, 
to ſee the army together, ſince the ſoldiers of the K 970: | 
two detachments ſent to Portſmouth had deſerted. 
Mean while, Haſlerig, Walton, and Morley, find- 
ing themſelves ſufficiently ſtrengthened by the ſol- 
diers of the army, which had retired to Portſmouth, 
marched at the head of theſe troops towards London. 
Then it was that Fleetwood, and the reſt of the com- 
mitee of ſafety, were in the utmoſt perplexity. They 
durſt not truſt their own ſoldiers, and knew not what 
courſe to take. Whitelock, as appears in his Me- p. 697. 
morials, adviſed Fleetwood either to head the 
army, or agree with the King ( 3) He ſeemed to 
approve of this laſt.courſe, but altering. his mind, 
did neither. At laſt, his collegues and himſelf 
wanting capacity and reſolution to extricate them- 
ſelves out of ſuch an emergency, conſented to the 
meeting of the parliament, and voluntarily reſigned 
their uſurped authority. They had no ſooner 
given their conſent, but their whole party intirely 
abandoned them. 


all his forces, and attack Monk, before he ſhould be better 
But his advice was not taken. Whitelock, p. 688. 
(3{ And thereby be beforehand with Monk ; 


ſtruction. Hereupon 


provided ; believing, as he ſays, that Monk only ſought delays. 


; the 5 by which means he might make terms with the King for the preſervation of 
himſelf, his friends, — his cauſe ; __ it were left to Monk, they, and all that had been done, would be in danger 55 de- 
. ey two agreed, Whitelock ſnould immediatel to the King ; but Vane, Deſborough, and Berry, 
coming to Fleetwood in the mean time, made him alter his reſolution. Y BY 8 y 
{4) This year, on October 31, died John Bradfhaw, Preſident of the court that 


buly to reſtore England. They were ardently indeavoring to re- 
Whitelock, Eſtabliſh themſelves, and wreſt from the officers The Rump Parliament reſtored. 
their uſurped authority, without: the leaſt thought 2 a 
of reſtoring the King. They believed, or pre- H Us on the twenty- ſixth of December, the The Rump 
tended to believe, that Monk had no other view | parliament met peaceably, and named a reſtored, who 
than the reſtitution of the parliament, and, in this | commitee to govern the army in their name, and = 0g 
belief, conſidered Monk's friends as their own. | under their direction. Then they diſpatched expreſs . 
This was true in , tho* ſome of Monk's | orders to Lambert to diſperſe his forces, and ſend x 
adherents in London, better informed than the | them into. the quarters aſſigned by that ſame order. 
reſt, knew what they were to believe. However, | But Lambert's troops hearing the parliament was Lambert put 
all the friends of the Rump united to ſupport Monk's | re-eſtabliſhed, had in ſome degree prevented this under an 
deſigns, imagining, the reſtoring the parliament was | order, and put their general under arreſt, who arreſt by his 
his fole intention, For that reaſon, the members | was ſent priſoner to the Tower of London. At the — 41 
who had formed the council of ſtate, before the | ſame time fir Henry Vane, and ſome other members Vol. III. 
interruption of the parliament, being privately aſ- | of parliament, who had ſided with the army, were p. 552. 
Nov. 24. ſembled, ſent Monk a commiſſion, conſtituting | confined to their own houſes. Thus, by a revolu- Vane put un. 
Phillips, him general of the armies of England, — tion little expected, the firſt and moſt difficult part — 
p. 673. and Ireland. of Monk's undertaking, viz. the reſtitution of the p. = * 
The governor On the other hand, the governor of Portſ- parliament, was executed even before he left Scot- 
of Portimouth mouth *, Monks particular friend, declared for | land, and without having any other ſhare in it, 8 
— 2 the parliament, and received into his garriſon | than his intention to march into England (4). 'Y 
ke. oy Haſlerig, Walton, and Morley, three members | Mean while, this revolution ſeemed intirely to The kings 
Kr. of the houſe, the moſt inſenſed againſt the army, | deſtroy the hopes of the King, ſince a parliament affairs be- $ | 
R. Coke. The commitee of ſafety, upon the firſt notice of | fo oppoſite to him was reſtored. His affairs were lieved to be 9 
Whitelock. this defection, ſent a detachment of the army to | believed to be irrecoverably loſt. France and Spain —_ 6 
„Col. Wi- block up Portſmouth, but the ſoldiers deſerted an to think of making a firm and laſting alliance Vol. III. "2 
_ 15 their o cers, declared for the parliament, and | with the meg whereby his Majeſty would p. 553. 1 
blocked up, Were received into Portſmouth as friends. Another | not have known where to retire for a ſubſiſtence. 1 
and the fol- detachment ſent from the army on the fame errand, | But tho' he himſelf feigned to be extremely afflicted, conjetivng 2 1 
diers deſert. did almoſt the ſame thing, ſo that the commiree | not to diſcover his ſecret, very probably, he was upon this = 
Chopin, knew not on whom to rely. At the ſame time, | informed of Monk's intentions, and of the manner ſubject. IJ 
Vol. III. Lawſon, vice-admiral, declared for the parliament | in which they were to be executed, For tho? the Ibid. 1 
Vis admiral . | | P- 553, 
Lawſon de- 8 . N 4 
clares for the (1) He all along deluded the ents, by his ſolemn proteſtations, and public declarations of his firm reſolution to ad- 
arliament. here to the parliament and their cauſe, againſt a King, fingle perſon, or houſe of Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 747, &e. 
d. p. 551. (2) Monk's commiſſioners ſo far ſatisfied Lambert of the reality of Monk's intentions, that Lambert ſtoped his forces from 
'Whitelock. marching northward. When notice of this came to Lambert, Whitelock was ordering Lambert to advance ſpeedily with 


Whitelock, p. 691. 
oor King Charles I. 
car 
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InTzx-22c. earl of Clarendon affirms, the King had only a very 

An? 1659. faint hope of being ſerved by Monk, in order to 

6 provide for his own ſecurity, yet I cannot believe, 
that Monk, however reſerved he might be to others, 
concealed his deſigns from the King, ſince there was 
no danger in the diſcovery (1). 


itelck, Be this as it will, Monk before he left Scotland, 

_ by circular letters, aſſembled at Edinburgh two 

on, commiſſioners from every ſhire, and one from each 

ol. III. borough, and communicated to them his intention 

p. 549 of marching into England; reſcuing the parliament 

from the force put on them by the army, and 

Monk - reſtoring them to their authority; Theſe com- 
cures a ſup- f 


miſſioners, who made a ſort of convention of eſtates, 
Ban — tho? the union of the two Kingdoms denied them 
Scots. the name, offered Monk to increaſe his army with 
R. Coke, twenty thouſand Scots, granted him thirty 
* thouſand pounds ꝰ to inable him to maintdin them. 
Nabe the He accepted the money, but refuſed the troops, be- 
Aſteliment. lieving he wanted them not. Some Scotiſh writers 
affirm, that in diſmiſſing this aſſembly, he recom- 
mended them, to take all poſſible care in pre- 
ſerving the peace and tranquility of the kingdom, 
and deſired them to abjure the King, and Royal fa- 
mily. But Gumble, who was his chaplain, ahd 
wrote his life, poſitively denies it. Thus much is 
certain; it was abſolutely neceſſary for him cate- 
fully to conceal his intention to ſerve the King, and 
his fear of betraying this ſecret, made him, on ſome 
occaſions, carry his diſſimulation to exceſs. He 
was, however, extremely ſuſpected by thoſe, who 
would not hear of the King's reſtoration, Theſe 
men were very numerous, not to mention the 
army, which N Hoops no ſuch intention, tho 
unknown to them, their march was only deſigned 
for that purpoſe. 

On the ſecond of January 1659-60, Monk en- 
tered England with his army, and conſequently 
might now be informed of the Rump's re-eſtabliſh- 
ment. Some days after he received a lettet from 
the ſpeaker, acquainting him with the late tranſ- 
actions, giving him thanks in the name of the par- 
liament, for his kind intentions, and inſinuating, 

de that if he thought it proper, he might not give 
to himſelf the trouble of coming to London, ſince the 
Loy bis jour- Parliament was in peaceable poſſeſſion of their au- 
ney, but pays thority: but this letter did not hinder his march. 
no regard toit. If jr be conſidered, that the pretenſe he had hitherto 
Ibid. alleged for his expedition into England, was the 
reſtitution of the parliament, and that he continued 
his march, tho? the parliament was reſtored, it will 
be eaſy to perceive, he had quite another motive 


liament 


than what was at firſt alleged. This pretenſe fail. 


ing him, he was obliged to find another, and that 
was, to aſſiſt the parliament in reducing the army to 


Is received obedience and ſubmiſſion. On his arrival at York, 
into 4 he found the lord Fairfax, formerly general to the 
8 ot parliament, at the head of ſome troops of that 
anuary 11. County, and in poſſeſſion of the city, in order to 
larendon, hinder the commitee of ſafety from being maſters 
Vol. III. thereof, The lord Fairfax received Monk into 


York without any difficulty, and they had many 
conferences together. Fairfax was a Preſbyterian, 
tho* Cromwell had made him ſubſervient to the 
Independents riſe. So, it would be hard to con- 
ceive what intereſt he could have in countenancing 
Monk's deſigns, if the Preſbyterian party had 
not ſecretly agreed to concur in the King's reſtora- 
don. | 


2 


urnet. 


The parlia- 


=> 


Whatever diſſimulation Monk had uſed, in pre- 
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tending that he had no other view than to reſtore IvTzx- nec. 
the Rump, the members of that parliament were Ax' 1659. 
too wiſe-not to perceive, he had ſome other hidden WW WI 
deſign. But they heſitated between two opinions, 

in appearance equally probable, viz. that, he in- 

tended either to advance himſelf in imitation of 
Cromwell, or to reſtore the Ki For this rea- Forms a 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


* of theſe nations of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
* land, or any of them, and the dominions and 
c 
„and that I will, by the grace and aſſiſtance of 
„ Almighty God, be true, faithful and conſtant to 
the parliament and commonwealth, and will op- 
cc 
„ perſon or houſe of lords, and every of them ici 

ce this commonwealth.” 

However, this precaution did not remove the gengs two 
parliament's fears with regard to Monk, whio daily commitlioners 
became more ſuſpected, notwithſtanditig all his care to be ſpies 
to conceal his intentions. It was therefore reſolved upon him. 
to ſend two of their members to him, under pre- * 
tenſe of doing him honor, but in reality, to ob- K. Coke. 
ſerve his proceedings. Scot and Robinſon were Skinner. 
named, who found him at Leiceſter the twenty- Ludlow, 
ſecond of January (2). In this (3) he received 1 U. p. 
alſo commiſſioners from London, with an addreſss, 
to deſire the re-admiſſion of the ſecluded members 
in the yeat 1648; Scot one of the commiſſioners Monk re- 
from the parliament, interrupted the London com ceives an ad- 
miſſioner, who was reading the addrefs, and com- dreſs from 
manded him ſilence, looking upon this propoſal as ip den for 
tending directly to the deſtruction of the Republi- the > vg 
can parliament. Nevertheleſs, Monk received the ed members. 
addreſs. As ht continued his march, he had many Clarendon, 
ſach preſented him, ſo that it ſeemed the general ſenſe Vol. III. 
of the nation, that the Preſbyterians ſhould reſume 5, 555: 
the reins of government. Let us here reflect a p. 605 S 
little bn this extraordinary change. | And others 

Doubtleſs the ſecluded members in 1648 were of the like 
Preſbyterians, who had, on all occaſions, ſhewn an nie, 
extreme zeal againit the King and church of — 
England. It they had teſtified a deſire to re- upon this 
ſtore the late King by the treaty of Newport, this occaſion. 
was owing to conditions, which he looked up- 
on as intolerable, and which neceſſity alone com- 
pelled him to grant. Nay, the parliament could 
not teſolve to allow ſome reſtrictions deſired by his 
Majeſty to their demands. If they voted that the 
King's conceſſions might ſerve for foundation 
to a peace, it was at a time when the army was 
in London, ready the next day to execute the vio- 
lence which was acted. This party therefore can- 
not be conſidered as having been, at any time, fa- ' 
vorable to Charles I. Since the ſixth ot December 
1648, they had been greatly ſubjected; the Roy- 
aliſts, Parliament, Protector, and army, having 
conſtantly been their enemies, ſo that they had no 
power: and yet, during Monk's march, this party 
not only revives, but even became ſuperior to all 


A 


E | 
\ 


. 


a. "| 2 4. 


fiſter to fir John Greenvil. 3 
(2) All the way from Leiceſter to St. Albans, they lod 


Vor. III. 


(1) Monk placed no confidence in Hyde, and when he ſent the aſſurance of his ſervice to the King by fir John Greenvil, it 
was with this proviſo, that Hyde ſhould not be let into the ſecret. So ſays Bevil Higgons, who had it from his own mother, 


ed in the ſame houſe with him, and when they withdrew to their 
own apartment, they always found or made ſome hole in the door or the wall, to look op liſten, Skinner, p. 197. | 
(3) It was Harborough, January 23. See Skinner, p. 195, and "ORs p. 681. 


to 
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lx EA AE. to reſtore them the ſupreme authority, in demand- 
An” 10659. ing the re-admiſſion of the ſecluded members in 
1648. What could be the motive of ſo great a 
number of addreſſes on this account, preſented to 
Monk in his march? And why did Monk receive 
them ſo favorably ? Certainly, when he left Scot- 
land, his intention, however concealed, was to 
labor the King's reſtoration (1). But if the Preſby- 
terians had not ingaged to favor this reſtoration, 
the railing their party, and puting them in poſſet- 
ſion of the government, would have been a very un- 
likely means for its accompliſhment, All that 
Monk could thereby gain, was, the King's reſtora- 
tion, on the ſame terms which his father had granted 


in the treaty of Newport, which was, doubtleſs, | 
1 n it diviſion between the parliament and army, entered London. 


Burnet, p. 8;. very far from his intention, Let us therefore con- 
clude, that all theſe addreſſes were an effect, or 
conſequence of a ſecret agreement between the 
Royaliſts and Preſbyterians, whereby theſe laſt had 
conſented to his Majeſty's reſtoration, on conditions 
relating to their religion alone, without inſiſting, 
as they had before conſtantly done, 'on any terms 
relating to government. ithout this ſuppoſition, 
the ſteps, afterwards taken for the King's reſtoration, 
can never be conceived, and, with it, all the pro- 
ceedings are natural, 

Monk's diſi- This agreement was a ſecret carefully to be con- 

mulation. cealed, leſt its diſcovery ſhould produce an accom- 
modation between the parliament and the army, 
in which caſe Monk, who had but five thouſand 
men, would have been little able to ſucceed in his 
deſigns. Wherefore, tho? he received all the ad- 
Crefles, he was very careful not to expreſs the leaſt 
ſigns of approbation, but contented himſelf with a 
general — 2 ſaying, they ſhould be laid before 
the parliament (2). 

The reaſon Monk, as aforeſaid, had but five thouſand 

— men (3). With this army it was impoſſible to with- 

Phi Lips. ſtand the other, which was three times as numerous, 

p. 679. and of which ſeveral regiments were now in London, 
If the parliament and army could have united toge- 
ther, they would, doubtleſs, have rendered all 
Monk's projects impracticable. But the parliament 
was ſtill more jealous of their own army than of 
Monk. They only ſuſpected that general of having 
ſecret deſigns, without knowing directly wherein 
they conſiſted. But it could not be doubted, that 
the general-officers of the army would become 
maſters, if their aſſiſtance was neceſſary. Therefore 
it was Monk's intereſt to foment this diſ-union, and 
how could he more ſucceſsfully do it, than by pro- 
feſſing an intire deyotion to the parliament. He 

thereby removed from the parliament all thoughts 
of an union with the army, which appeared unne- 
ceſſary, while Monk's fidelity could be relied on. 
This was the true reaſon of Monk's extreme diſſi- 
multation, and of his pretending, on all occaſions, 
that his march to London was only to ſerve and 
obey the parliament. 
Demands that When he came to St. Albans, within twenty 
pk nag miles of London, he wrote to the parliament, de- 
draw to make ſiring that the regiments in the city might be ſent 
room for him. to more diſtant quarters, it not being convenient, 


Clarendon, that troops Which had ſo lately been in rebellion, 

Vol. III. ſhould mix with thoſe which were intirely devoted 

* 565 . to the parliament, and come to offer their ſervice. 
s With this letter he ſent the manner in which his 
. Coke. 

Skinner. — a 


þ 
1 


| 


1 


þ 


ſoldiers might be lodged in London, and the quar- IsTes - nec. 
ters that might be aſſigned to the regiments which An* 1659. 
were to be removed. Tho' this demand was ſuſ ,o ww 
ed by many members to have in it ſome my- His demand 
ery, it was however granted by a majority of — 
voices, and the regiments in the city were ordered 
to withdraw. This ſhews, either that Fleetwood 
and Deſborough were no great politicians, if they 
did not ſee Monk's demand tended to make himſelf 
maſter of the city and parliament, or that they be- 
lie ved they had not a ſufficient influence over their 
inferior officers, to venture ling it. It ſeems, 
they could reſolve nothing without Lambert, who 
was now priſoner in the Tower. 
However this be, Monk artfully improving the Monk enters 


London, in triumph, the third of February 1659-60, Feb. 3. 
After he had given orders for quartering his troops, Phillips, 
he repaired to the council of ſtate, who immediately * 
tendered him the abjuration-oath, to the taking of Ludlow. 
which all members were obliged. But he begged Refuſes the 
time to refolve, ſaying, he had been informed abjuration 
ſtrong objections had been made to this oath, even 1 
in the parliament itſelt. Upon this refuſal he was 
denied admitance into the council, till he had taken 
the oath, and was obliged to withdraw. 

The ſixth of February he went to the parliament, Compliment- 
where by the mouth of the ſpeaker, he received the ed by the 


compliments and thanks of the houſe; to which — of the 


he returned the ſubſequent anſwer: ; = 
— —— . 
Mr. Speaker, 1 * 
PX Mong the many mercies of God to theſe I 56. 
66 poor nations, your peaceable reſtitution is ** . 
* not the leaſt. It is (as you faid) his work alone, F* Addo. 


e and to him belongs the glory of it; and J eſteem Skinner. 
« it as a great effect of his goodneſs to me, that Whitelock. 
«© he was pleaſed to make me, among many wor- 
« thier in your ſervice, ſome way inſtrumental in 
« jt, I did nothing but my duty, and deſerve not 
c to receive ſo great an honor and reſpect as you 
c are pleaſed to give me at this time and place, 
&* which I ſhall ever acknowlege as a high mark of 
« your favor to me. 
Sir, I ſhall not now trouble you with large 
« narratives, only give me leave to acquaint you, 
© that as I marched from Scotland hither, I ob- 
&« ſerved the people in moſt counties in great and 
* earneſt expectations of a ſetlement, and ſeveral 
« applications were made to me, with numerous 
«« ſubſcriptions to them, The chiefeſt heads of 
<< their deſires were for a free and a full parliament, 
« and that you would determine your ſiting; a 
« goſpel-miniſtry; incouragement of learning and 
« univerſities; and for admitance of the members 
« ſecluded before the year 1648, without any pre- 
«© vious oath or ingagement. To which I com- 


« monly anſwered, that you are now in a free par- 


ce liament; and if there be any force remaining 
4 upon you, I would indeavor to remove it; and 
« that you had voted to fill up your houſe, and 
s then you would be a full parſiament alſo ; and 
ce that you had already detetmined your ſiting : 
&« and for the miniſtry, their maintenance, the 
& laws, and univerſities, you had largely declared 
concerning them in your laſt declaration; and I 
vas confident you would adhere to it: but as for 


(1) Biſhop Burnet more reaſonably ſuppoſes, That Monk had no ſetled deſign any way, but reſolved to do as occaſion ſhould 


be offered to him. p. 84. 


(2) He kept himſelf under ſuch a reſerve, that he declared all the while in the moſt ſolemn manner for a commonwealth, and 


againſt a ſingle on, in 17 againſt the King. See Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 811. The ſame day he entered London, 
8 N Ludlow, “ That he was fully reſolved to promote the intereſt of a commonwealth.” Adding, 

We muſt live and die for and by a commonwealth.” Idem. 
(3) Dr. Skinner ſays, his army, upon a review at Highgate, amounted to five thouſand eight hundred men. (p. 221.) 
Namely, four thouſand foot, and eighteen hundred horſe. The parliament's forces in London conſiſted of two — 


Ludlow viſiting him, he to 


and eight thouſand foot. Phillips, P. 679. 


p. 820. 
horſe, 
« thoſe 
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InTEz-n80. © thoſe gentlemen ſecluded in the. year 1648, I 
Ax' 1659. „told them you had given judgment in it, and all 


«« people ought to acquieſce in that judgment; but 
« to admit any members to fit in parliament 
« without a previous oath or ingagement, to pre- 
ſerve the government in being, it was never done 
in England. 
« But altho' I ſaid it not to them, I muſt fay, 
with pardon, to you, that the leſs oaths and in- 
ents are impoſed (with reſpect had to the 
ecurity of the common cauſe) your ſetlement 
will be the ſooner attained to. I am the more 
« particular in theſe matters to let you ſee how 
« grateful your preſent conſultations about theſe 
cc ings will be to the people. I know all the 
« ſober gentry will cloſe with you, if they may 
«« be tenderly and gently uſed ; and I am ſure you 
will ſo uſe them, as knowing it to be the com- 
mon concern, to amplify, and not to lefſen our 
intereſt, and to be careful that neither the Ca- 
valier, nor Fanatic party have yet a ſhare in 
your civil or military power; of the laſt of whoſe 
<< impatience to government, you have lately had 
c ſo ſevere 
«« Ireland and Scotland; indeed Ireland is in an un- 
«« ſetled condition, and made worſe by your inter- 
«« ruptions, which prevented the paſling an act for 
ec the ſetlement of the eſtates of adventurers and 
«« ſoldiers there, which I heard you intended to 
« have done in a few days and I preſume, it will 
be now quickly done, being ſo neceſſary at this 
4 _ y n the N Fon» ; the commonwealth 
40 or ſupplies; e will unwillin 
ce taxes for thoſe Fw) agg. of which 7 Pay 
ce legal aſſurance: I need not tell you how much 
ce you were abuſed in the nomination of your officers 
4 of your armies there; their malice that deceived 
« you, hath been ſufficiently manifeſted: I do 
«« affirm, that thoſe now who have declared for you 
e will continue faithful, and thereby evince, that 
cc as well there as here, it is the ſober intereſt muſt 
t eſtabliſh your dominion. As for Scotland, I muſt 
« ſay, the people of that nation deſerve to be 
« cheriſhed z and I believe late declaration 
«« will much glad their ſpirits ; for nothing was to 
« them more dreadful, a fear to be over-run 
« with Fanatic notions. I humbly recommend 
« them to your affection and eſteem ; and deſire 
< the intended union may be proſecuted, and their 
ce taxes made proportionable to thoſe in England, 
« for which I am ingaged by promiſe to become a 
« ſuitor to you. And truly, fir, I muſt aſk leave 
* to intreat you to make a ſpeedy proviſion for 
«« the civil government there, of which they have 


e been deſtitute near a year, to the ruin of many 


«« families: and except commiſſioners for managing 
« of the government, and judges to fit in courts 
« of judicature, be 2 appointed, that coun- 
„ try will be very miſerable. 

directed mr. Gumble lately to preſent ſome 
© names to you, both for commiſſioners and judges, 
t but by reaſon of your great affairs, he was not 
«c 
ce bly preſent them to your conſideration.” 

This ſpeech was not agreeable to all ; ſome mem- 
bers complained, Monk ſpoke too poſitively, and 


EY 


rience. I ſhall ſay ſomething of 


he was guilty of an i 


uired to deliver them in writing : but I hum- | 
| 1ament, in order to regain the eſteera of the cit 


aſſumed too great an authority: that he affected a Ing · 420 
popularity, which juſtly gave room for ſuſpicion : Ax 1659. 
that he ingaged for the fidelity of the Iriſh officers, WII 
which, however, was to be doubted : In ſhort, 
that in ſaying, the Cavaliers were not yet to have 
a ſhare in the government, he gave that party 
W of being one day admited. 

he parliament, two days aſter, had occaſion to The city of 
try Monk's fidelity, and be aſſured, whether he was London refuſe 
ſo devoted to their intereſt as he would have it ap- te Pau ment 
pear, The common-council of the city of London, Phillips, 
aſſembling the ſeventh of February, reſolved to pay p. 684. 
no more taxes till the parliament was filled (1). Skinner. 
They knew Monk's deſign was to reſtore the ſe- Ludlow, | 
cluded members in 1648, and, doubtleſs, thought 1 * 
by this reſolution to advance the affair. They had? “ 
nothing to fear from Monk, and knew the parlia- 
ment would not recall the regiments which were re- 
moved from London, to force the city to obedience. 
Upon advice of this reſolution, the parliament or- Monk ordered 
dered Monk to lead his army into the city, ſeize Þy the parlia- 
eleven members of the common-council, and pull wort 4 
down the chains, gates, and portcullices. Monk — 4 
inſtantly obeyed the order (2). He aſſembled inſolenſe. 
his forccs, entered the city, and arreſted the eleven Clarendon, 
members of the common-council. Then he wrote Vol. III. 
to the parliament an account of his proccedings, Puff 
praying them withal to moderate their rigor, with. p. 648. |; 
reſpect to the gates and portcullices. But the par- R. Coke. 
liament, whether thro? animoſity againſt the city, Whitelock: 
or a farther trial of Monk's fidelity, and perha 
to ingage him in an irreconcileable quarrel with the 
3 inſiſted on a punctual compliance with their 
order, and were immediately obeyed. After this, 
he returned with his troops to Whitehall, which 
diſpleaſed the parliament, believing Monk * 
not to have quited the city without their order. 
The fame, or the following day, Praiſe-God Bare- Barebone pro- 
bone, formerly mentioned on occaſion of Oliver ſents a peti- 
CromwelPs ff. parliament, preſented a petition to 0 — 
the houſe, ſubſcribed by many perſons, deſiring the — 
oath of abjuration of Charles Stuart might be taken ; 


by all perſons without exception, and he received — 


the thanks of the houſe. Clarendon, 
Monk's late proceedings aſtoniſhed both his J . fl. 
friends and the city of London. The magiſtrates, Puli, 


inraged at this treatment, looked won him as a p. 685. 
rfidious man, who had only amuſed them with R. Coke. 
pes of ſupporting the re- admiſſion of the ſecluded 

members, in order to know their ſentiments, and 1 

as one abſolutely devoted to the parliament. On Monk by the 

the other hand, his friends repreſented to him, that remonſtrances 
able error, in quarreling  Þis friends 
wich the Londoners, who were alone able to ſup- his error in 
port him againſt a parliament, bent upon his ruin, imbroiling 
whatever they might pretend. That this commil- himſelf with 
ſion was a ſnare, which had loſt him the confidence the city. 

of the city, and expofed him to the.parliament's 

| deſigns 3 beſide, without the aſſiſtance of London, 

he could never, with his ſmall army, be able to 


execute what he had prajected (3). 


Monk, convinced by theſe reaſons, that he had Reſolves to 
carried his diſſimulation too far, thought only of re- repair it. 
iring his error, by an open rupture wich the par- Phillips, 


- . p. 685 
Y- a b 


He therefore ſent Clarges his confident, without loss 


* 


99 * 


(i) It was an aſſeſſment of one hundred thouſand pounds a month, lately impoſed. Heath, p 436. Whitelock lays, The 
council of ſtate found the city of London generally inclined to bringing in ot the King; or to have forthwith a free parliament 


for that end. p. 695. 


(2) “ He offered himſelf, if they would command theſe things to be done, to ſee their orders put in execution.” Ludlow. 


Vol. II. p. 824. 


(3) In Skinner's life of Monk, 'tis ſaid, That the orders to march the army into the city, 
Walton, and Morley, were upon 


bdut alſo to the other commiſſioners, whereot Haſleri 


4 * 


were not directed to Monk alone, 
the place, and, ever ſince his arrival 


at London, had acted jointly with him; ſo that had the general refuſed his orders, the others might have done the bufneſs with- 
out him, and conſequently put it to the hazard of removing him from the command of his army. But as he did not let his 


friends know this reaſon, the action was variouſly cenſured. p. 237. 


of 


comes toknow © 


* hw . — 
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Inres-xrc. of time, to fir Thomas Alleyne lord-mayor, to 
An* 1659. 
AS VOY and deſired a conference 

mon- council, to make re 


Brings back withſtanding all this, 


very ſorty for what he had done, 
tell him, he was very 11 F 
ration for his fault. But 
Clarges could obtain nothing from the Jord- mayor; 
who was perſuaded that Monk was deceitful and 
treacherous, and fought only to deceive him. Not- 
Monk aſſembled his forces, 


his forces into vith a reſolution to march once more into the city, 


the city. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


„559. 


rites a let · bation of his principal officers, complaining. 


Marche: into he 


the city. 
R. Coke. 


The parlia- 
ment ſ 

uties to 
ale him. 
Whitelock. 
Phillips, 
. Pp 686. 

ut without 
ſucceſs. 


Paſſes an in- 
ſignificant 
vote. 

. 687. 


Monk recon- 
ciles himſelf 
js. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


Phil, 
. 687. 
urnet. 

Skinner. 


rr. 


Phil 
Ibid. © 
R. Coke. 
Burnet. 


and be reconciled to the magiſtrates, whatever- 


might be the conſequence. At his departure, he 
ſent a letter to the parliament, writ with the a -— 
at 


oro — __ « they gave too much countenance to Lambert, 
ich com. Vane, and ſeveral who ingaged with the late 
. plaints and ** corrimitee of fafery ; and that they had permited 
pagooaches. « Ludlow and fome others to ſit in their houſe, 
Febr. 11. « who had been, by fir Charles Coot, and ſome 
ug « of the Iriſh officers, accuſed of high- treaſon; 
18. & and had countenanced too much a late petition 
Vol. II. &« to exclude the moſt ſober and confcientious, 
p. 826. e both miniſters and others, by oaths, from all 


imployment and maintenance; and in fine, pe- 
—_— demanded, that by Friday next, they 
would iſſue out writs to fill up their houſe ; and 
when filled, ſhould riſe at an appointed time, to 
give place to a full and free parliament.” 
rliament eaſily perceived by this letter, 
Monk ſought an occafion of quarrel, which, as it 
was difficult to avoid, it was judged the wiſeſt courſe 
to vote Monk the thanks of the houſe, for his care, 
and that his deſires ſhould be fatisfied without delay. 
At the fame time, Scot and Robinſon were diſ- 
patched to him with this reſolution, But, Monk 
was now marched into the city, and had, tho? with 
— difficulty, prevailed with the mayor to aſ- 
mble the common- council that afternoon. Mean 
while the two commiſſioners of the parliament, 
having waited on Monk with the meſſage, returned 
with little ſatisfaction. He only told them, All 
would be well, if his letter was complied with.“ 
Upon this anſwer, the parliament voted, that the 
command of the army ſhould be lodged in five com- 
miſſioners (1), of whom Monk himſelf was to be 
one, and that the Quorunr of them ſhould be three; 
but when it was moved, that Monk ſhould always 
be one of the three, it was carried in the nega- 
tive. 

In the interim, Monk repairing to the common- 
council, made a ſpeech, in which he teſtified his 
concern for having accepted a commiſſion, ſo diſ- 
agreeable to the city in its execution. That he was 
forced to accept it, or refign his command, which 
he A proper to keep at that juncture, for the 
ur of the oy and of the whole nation, whoſe 

ppineſs and advantages he ſhould to the utmoſt 
of his = always promote. To give an unqueſ- 
tionable proof of his fincerity, he communicated to 
the council his letter to the parliament, and anſwer 
to the two commiſſioners. As theſe laſt proofs were 
convincing, the council was appeaſed, and Monk 
looked as a friend come to their relief, not- 
withſtanding the tranſactions of the foregoing day. 
When the news of this reconciliation was diſperſed 
thro? the city, it was followed with ringing of bells 
and-bone-fires in every ſtreet, at which numberleſs 


took care to avoid this ſnare. 


the re-admiſſion of the ſecluded members were more ceives great 


The CounciL of STATE, ſore days * N 
ſt th ith Ax' 1659. 
defire Monk to come and aſſiſt them with KN 1059 


ment (2). 
ter, ſent to 
his counſels, in regulating the national affairs : but 
he did not think fit to expoſe himſelf to this danger. required by 
He anſwered, that the inhabitants of London were the council of 
fo diſſatisfied, that his preſenſe was abſolutely ne- ſtate to aſſiſt 
ceſſary in the city, to — them in awe. On the in their deli- 
other hand, the lord- mayor and aldermen conjured * 
him to tay in che city, acquainting him, that the Phillips, 
rliament was ſecretly indeavoring to corrupt his p. 677. 
army, and that fir Arthur Haſlerig had written to 
ſeveral perfons in London to that end; fo Monk 


Monk being 


„ N- 


Since Monk's union with the city, addreſſes for Monk re- 


frequent than ever. Very likely, emiſſaries were numbers of 
—_— in ſeveral quarters, to incite the people to — 5 — 
offer thefe petitions, which were always favorably 1;mment of 
received by Monk, it being neceſſary for him to the excluded 
ſupport his defigns by the general inclination of members. 
the people. He knew what ufe was to be made of © _— 
a Preſbyterian parliament, tho? many who ſigned {71.7 4 
the petitions imagined, that Preſbyterianiſm was ai 
going to have the aſcentlancy. Fe 

At laſt, on the eighteenth of February, Monk A conference 
ſo managed that fome of the _ members had a between the 
conference with ſome of the ſecluded, concerning members of 


their re-admiſſion. He wiſhed this might be preſent 
done by common conſent. But the conference and the ſe- 


proved fruitteſs, becauſe the ſiting members could duded ones, 
not, or would not, undertake for the parliament's comes to no- 
accepting the conditions which might be agreed on. _ 4 
They were for leaving that to the determination of Vol III 
the parliament, who, doubtleſs, would have found p. 560. 
means to prolong the affair. But Monk found him. Pups, 
ſelf indiſpenſably obliged to bring it to a ſpeedy con- P- 687. 
cluſion, a delay might produce an agreement Monk: 
between the army and parliament. This union was reaſons to 
ſo natural, in the extremity to which the parliament preſs the con- 
affairs were reduced, that it is aſtoniſhing no in- cluſion of the 
deayors were uſed to procure it. At leaſt, hiſtory 2 
is ſilent upon this head. So Monk, deſirous to im- reſtore by 
prove ſo favorable an opportunity, reſolved to in- force the ſe- 
troduce the ſecluded members into the houſe, in cluded mem- 
ſpite of thoſe who were then ſiting. But as this Phill: 
could not be done without the army's aſſiſtance, he „ 688 
aſſembled his officers, to acquaint them with his in- es, 
tentions. All confented, on certain conditions relat- Vol. III. 
ing to their own intereſts, and which were poſitively P. 563- 
romiſed. Then Monk made the ſecluded mem- 

s ingage, that after their re-admiſſion, they 
would diffolve the prefent parliament, and call a 
free one (3). | 

Theſe reſolutions being taken, Monk repaired The ſecluded. 
to Whitehall the twenty-firſt of February, accom- A 

nied by all the ſecluded members, and after an ex- ,jacw 

ortation to take care of the intereſts of the nation, Feb. 21. 

gave them a guard to conduct them to the parlia- Clarendon, 
ment, where they took their ſeats, without any pre- Vol. III. 
vious notice to the ſiting members. They were fo þ; #55* 
ſuperior in number to the Independents, that the R. Cake. 
heads of that party, after a ſhort demur among The Inde- 
' themſelves, thought fit to withdraw, and abandon pendent chiefs 
their cauſe. | / Withdraw. 

Monk the fame day, wrote a circular letter to TRA, -- 


. 689, - 
all the regiments, to inform them of the change in Circular let. 


rumps were roaſted in contempt of the parlia- | the parliament; to aſſure them of the reſtored mem- ters ſent by 
| | Monk and 
a — — _ his officers 
| | to all the re 
(1) They were fir Arthur Haſlerig, colonel Morley, Walton, Alured and Monk. Ludlow, Vol. II. p. 830, 831. iments. 


(2) This Saturday night, Febr. eleven, was called the Roaſting of the Rump.“ Skinner, 

5 ; * — gps 2 admiſſion, ſubſcribe theſe four articles: 1. 
armies in the three nations ſo as might ecure the peace of the commonwealth. 2. To provide for the ſupport of the forces 
by ſea and land, and money alſo for their arrears, and the contingencies of the 88 x." TY _ itute a council of 
ſtate for the civil government of Scotland and Ireland, and to iſſue out writs for the ſummoning a parliament to meet at Weſt- 
minſter the tweuty- fifth of April. 4. To conſent to their own diſſolution, by a time that ſhould be limited to them, Ibid. 


(3) Monk made the 


p. 244. 


230. 


2 d. p. 688. 
o ſetle the conduct of the | 


- 


bers 


— 
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InTzx-rec. bers zeal for the intereſts of the army, and to deſire 
An” 1659. their oppoſition to all attempts in favor of Charles 
Stuart. This laſt clauſe was thought neceſſary to 

keep the army in temper, which was yet far from 

deſiring the King's reſtoration, This letter was 
ſigned by Monk himſelf, and his principal officers, 

| and ſent the ſame day to the colonels «+ or 2 
regiments. This parliament continued their ſeſſion 

= _— ba twenty-five — during which they did ſeveral 
ment during things, plainly ſhewing they were far from being 
the remainder enemies to his Majeſty. Some of their proceedings 
of its ſeſſion. ſhall here be laid together, that I may not be ob- 
14 gc. liged to break the thread of the narration. 1. They 
P. % een annulled all votes and orders made by the parliament 
ſince the ſixth of December 1648, againſt the ſe- 
cluded members. 2. They releaſed all the impri- 
ſoned friends of the King, and among the reſt ſir 
George Booth (1). 3. They conſtituted Monk, 
by act of parliament, captain general of the armies 
of the three nations. 4. They repealed the oath of 
abjuration of Charles Stuart, and all the Royal 
Family. 5. They appointed a new Council of 
State conſiſting of one and thirty members, moſt 
of them Royaliſts, and well-diſpoſed to ſerve the 
King (2). 6. They made great alterations in the 
militia of London, and the ſeveral counties, and 
revoked all commiſſions granted by the Republi- 
cans. 7. They abrogated the ingagement to be 
e true and faithful to the commonwealth without a 
% King, or houſe of peers,” by which the lords, 
who were generally the King's adherents were re- 
ſtored to their right of conſtituting a ſeparate 


The parlia - houſe in parliament. Laſtly, they diſſolved them- 
— _ ſelves the ſixteenth of March, after having iſſued 
— ve writs for a free parliament to meet the twenty- 
itſelf fifth of April, who were to reſtore the King, which 
March 16. was no longer doubted (3). However, as ſuch a 
Clarendon, change could not pleaſe every one, after fo long an 
9 III. interruption of Kingly power, the parliament, be- 
Pni - fore their ſeparation, thought it ſtill neceſſary to 
"ns . amuſe the public, or at leaſt to leave room to 
694- pu 
Yotes of the doubt whether the King's reſtoration was intended. 
liament Wherefore it was voted, firſt, that no perſon ſhould 
_— 4 be admited to any military imploy, before he had 
amuſe the ſworn to acknowlege the lawfulneſs of taking arms 


againſt the late King (4). Secondly, that no per- 
ſon who had appeared in arms againſt the parlia- 
ment, ſhould on this new choice be elected. In all 
appearance, theſe reſolutions were only taken to 
prevent diſturbances from the male-contents, in the 
interval between the two parliaments, It is at leaſt 
certain, that the laſt was neglected in the new 
elections of Repreſentatives, among whom were 


R 


numbers of Royaliſts. As the non-obſervance of | 


n 4 


. * * 


% 
—— - 
OY 
— 
1 Fw . — 
— 


it was to be queſtioned by the next parliament only, IT EX -AE O. 


ſo till they ſhould meet there could be no inquiry. AN* 1659. 
But theſe deceitful votes were not capable of im 
poſing on the Republicans, who ſaw but too plain- The Republi- 
y. that the King's reſtoration was reſolved. To cas indeavor 
prevent this blow which muſt cruſh them intirely, os 5 
they indeavored to perſuade Monk to take upon take che go- 
himſelf the government, and ſupply the place of vernment up- 
Oliver Cromwell (5), chuſing rather to acknow- on himſelf. 
ledge him for governor or even ſovereign, than be Phillips, 
expoſed to the King's vengeance. Monk having Lc. Ty 
conſtantly rejected this offer, they applied to But without 
Clarges to defire him to perſuade the general to ac- ſucceſs. 
cept the government. But Clarges — their Phillips, 

ropoſal to the Council of State, who, if Monk P. 693. 

d not interceeded, would have puniſhed them ; 
ſeverely. * 

This project failing, they privately excited a An ingage- 
number * officers of — ous —— to — ment of ſome 
up a declaration, -by which they ingaged to ſupport * 

e Republican government. This declaration was Rlonk co 
brought to the general to ſign, pretending it ſhould oblige him td 
afterwards be ſubſcribed by the whole army, But abjure the 
Monk excuſed himſelf, alleging this precaution King. 
was needleſs after the vote, That no adherent — aq BY 
of the King ſhould be elected to ſerve in the p. ug 
inſuing parliament. But of this evaſion they made 
no account, knowing, that it belonged to the houſe 
of commons to judge of the qualifications of their Forbids the 


members. In ſhort, as they continued to impor- nge — 
ſemble with - 

tune him, he with an air of authority, forbad them out leave 

to aſſemble without his miſſion. from him. 


Cardinal Mazarine being ſpeedily informed of Mazarine 
the Engliſh tranſactions, it was not difficult for him iendavors to 
to perceive, that Monk had ſome great deſign in So "_ 
view: but as he could not judge whether that ge- Enelint 


. liſh 
neral was laboring for himſelf or the King, he or- . Ag 


| dered Monfieur de Bourdeaux, the French em- without ſuc- 


baſſador at London, to offer his friendſhip to ces. 
Monk, and every thing in his power, whatever - s 
were his deſigns. Probably, the cardinal, wbo 
had always treated the King with neglect, was but 

little, if at all, defirous of his reſtoration, and 

would have been glad, Monk had been ploting 

for himſelf (6). But in caſe Monk intended to 

reſtore his Majeſty, the cardinal was willing to 

have ſome ſhare in it, in order to make amends 

for his harſh uſage of the King, on ſundry occa- 

ſions. The embaſſador applying to Clarges, inti- 

mated to him, that the cardinal was ready to ſerve 

the general in all his undertakings, and deſired a 
conference with him. But tho* Monk would not 
abſolutely refuſe the embaſſador a viſit, he ordered 


— 


Clarges to tell him, it was on condition, he ſhould 


3 


(1) The earls of Crawford and Lauderdale, and the lord Sinclare, were alſo releaſed. | 
(2) To let the reader fee who were then the leading men, it may not be amiſs to inſert the names of this council, which 


Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, conſiſted but of twenty-one members. General Monk, William Pi 


int, John Crew, colonel 


Roſſiter, Richard Knightly, colonel Popham, colonel Morley, lord Fairfax, fir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, fir Gilbert Gerrard; 
Jord-chief-juſtice St. John, fir John Temple, lord-commiſſioner Widdrington, fir John Evelyn, fir William Waller, fir Richard 
Onſlow, fir William Lewis, colonel Edward Montague, colonel Edward Harley, colonel Richard Norton, Arthur Anneſley; 


Denzil Holles, colonel George Thomſon, John Trevor, fir John Holland, fir John Potts, colonel John Birch, fir Harbottle 
Grimſtone, John Swinfin, John Weaver, Serjeant Maynard. Phillips, p. 690. 


() They allo raiſed an aſſeſſment of one hundred thouſand 
public expenſes for fix months, Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 563. 
(4) In the act of the militia of London was a clauſe, that 


pounds a month, for the payment of the army, and defraying the 
every conimiſſioner ſtiall acknowledge and declare, That the 


«« war undertaken by both houſes of parliament in their defenſe againſt the forces raiſed in the name of the late King, was 
“ juſt and lawful, and that magiſtracy and miniſtry are the ordinances of God.” Whitelock, p. 699. 
— (5) Among the reſt (ſays Skinner) fir Arthur Haſlerig, to preclude the King's reſtoration, offered him one hundred thouſand 


hands that ſhould ſubſcribe his title, p. 276. 


(6) Mr. Locke ſays, That Monk had agreed with the French embaſſador to take the government on himſelf, by whom he 


to time how matters went. 
their commiſſions from ſuch and ſuch officers in his army, 


of the earl of Shaftſbury.” 
Vol. III. | 


had promiſe from Mazarine of aſſiſtance from France, to ſupport him in this undertaking. This bargain was ftruck between them 
late at night, but not ſo ſecretly, but that Monk's wife, who had ed herſelf behind the hangings, where ſhe could hear 
all that paſſed, finding what was reſolved, ſent immediately notice of it by her brother Clarges to fir Anthony Aſhley Cooper. 
She was zealous for the reſtoration of the King, and promiſed fir Anthony, to watch her huſband, and inform him from time 
. Upon this notice ſir Anthony ſummoned the Council of State, and before them, indirectly 
charging Monk with what he had learned, propoſed, That to remove all ſcruples, Monk would at that inſtant take away 
and give them to thok 


e whom he named. By this means the army 


ceaſed to be at Monk's devotion, and was put into hands that would not ſerve him in the deſign he had undertaken. < Memoirs 
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| 


not propoſe any thing to him in reference to the 
Engliſh affairs. So, the viſit paſſed in general 
compliments. ; 

The day after the parliament's diſſolution, fir 
John Greenvil, ſent by the King to general Monk, 
was introduced to him in the night. He informed him, 
the King expected great ſervices from him, and that 
he would finiſh a work fo happily begun, and even 
very far advanced. Monk anſwered, he was always 
diſpoſed to ſerve his Majeſty to the utmoſt of his 


power: but the troops of the two armies were yet | po 
ſo averſe to his reſtoration, that the deſign could | p 


not be kept too fecret, becauſe a difcoverv would 
give occaſion to the Republicans to overturn it. 
Diſſimulation therefore was yet neceſſary, till the 
parliament which was to meet ſhould complete the 
work ; and, in the mean time, it ſhould be his care 
to model the army to the King's advantage, by 
the removal of the moſt ſuſpected officers. He 
added, the better to execute the projected deſign, | 
it was abſolutely neceſſary for the King to prepare 
a declaration capable of difpelling the tears of thoſe 
who were molt guilty, and promiſe a free and ge- 
neral pardon to all his ſubjects, except ſuch as 
ſhould be exempted by parliament 3 and that he 
would conſent to any act which ſhould be preſented 
to him for the payment of the arrears due to the 
army, and for the ſetlement of public ſales and diſ- 
poſitions of lands to officers, ſoldiers and others; 
as allo for toleration or liberty of conſcience ; and 
that no perſon fhould be moleſted on account of 
his religion, who did not diſturb the public peace. 
Laſtly, his advice was, that the King ſhould re- 
move in time to ſome town of the United Provinces, 
to prevent his being arreſted by the Spaniards, which | 
might ruin the whole deſign, ſhould they have any 

ſuch intention. 


The King punctvally followed thefe inſtructions, 
as will be preſently ſeen, and removed from Bruſſels 
to Breda, not without danger of being ſtopped at 
Bruſſels, according to the lord Clarendon. 

Mean while, Monk made good uſe of the time 
which preceded the meeting of the parliament. He 
diſplaced, on diverſe pretenſes, fuch officers as were 
molt ſuſpe&ed by him, and filled their poſts with 
others in whom he could intirely confide. More- 
over, ſome officers, by his direction, framed an 
ingagement, in form of an addreſs to the general, by 
which they promiſed a ready obedience to the orders 
of the parliament, when aſſembled. Monk approved 
this ingagement which was preſented to him, and or- 
dered it to be fubſcribed by all the regiments in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. This gave him a 

retenſe to remove ſuch as refuſed to ſign it. 

W hile the hopes of the King and his party were 
daily increaſing, an accident happened, which 
might have been attended with ill conſequences, had 
it not been ſpeedily remedied. This was Lambert's 
eſcape out of the Tower, and his puting himfelf at 
the head of ſome troops (1). As he was greatly 
eſteemed by the ſoldiers, it was to be feared all 
the Republicans, who were very numerous in the 
army, would declare for him. Wherefore Monk 
loſt not a moment to prevent this danger before the 


| 


: 


——— 


—_ 


miſchief ſpread too far, Lambert having aſſembled | 


ſome diſcontented troops at Daventry, Ingoldſby 
was immediately ſent againſt him, with Monk's 
own regiment, and ordered to take ſome other 
troops in his way, and give him battle. This ex- 
treme diligence did the buſineſs effectually. As 


Ingoldſby met him the twenty-ſecond of April, Intex -R. 
thirteen days after his eſcape, defeated, and ſent Ax' 1660, 


him to the Tower. 
bert's eſcape had difuſed into the King's party was 


in two houſes, the one of lords, the other of com- 


mentioncd vote. 
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Thus the panic which Lam- - 
Is —4 
intirely diſpelled. and made 
The Revablicuns, two days before the parliament 1 
met, made another attempt to prevent the King's — letter 
reſtoration, by diſperſing a forged letter from Bruſ- diſperſed to 
ſels, in which it was ſaid, that the King only waited Prevent the 
his reſtoration, to take full vengeance, on all his op- the Ki 
ſers. It was alfo added, that his party was pre- 
aring to put them all ro the ſword. This forged 
letter begining to do miſchief, the lords, and others Deckenet 
of the King's party, publiſhed a declaration, 3 of the King's 
by ſeventy perſons, in which they diſavowed the party. 
intentions aſcribed to them, and proteſted, that Clarendon, 
their deſire was to live peaceably, without any Vol. II. 
thoughts of revenge on the authors of their ſut- Tulpe | 
terings. s 
The twenty - fifth of April the new parliament met, 
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p. 700. 
The parlia- 
ment meets. 
mons, agreeably to the ancient conſtitution (2). April 25. 
In the houſe of lords moſt were the King's friends. Clarendon, 
[n that of the commons, it was found, that many ay" 
Royaliſts were elected, notwithſtanding the above- Phi lips, 
Some Preſbyterians, who were p. 701. 
not in the ſecret, had a mind to complain, and Whitelock. 
moved for an examination of the election, but were Warwick. 
not heard. Moſt of the Preſbyterian members were 
no leſs zealous than the Royaliſts for the King's 
reſtoration, which every one wiſhed, not fo much, 
Ro out of affection to him, as to deliver the 

ingdom from the dominion of the Independents 
and Fanatics, and from the tyranny of the army, 
which they had ſuffered twelve years. 
Two days after the opening of the liament, The King 
Greenvil, returning from Bruſſels, waited on Monk, ſends a com- 
with a commiſſion from the King, conſtituting him miſfion to 
captain-general of all the forces of the three king- — 
doms, and alſo with a letter from his Majeſty to de general. 
communicated to the council of ſtate, and the offi- Phillips, 
cers of the army. But Monk declined opening the p. 701. 
jetter, till he had received the parliament's direc- Skinner. 
tions. Mean while, the commons having adjourned gu ore 
themſelves for two or three days, Greenvil applied fents a letter, 
himſelf to the lords, and preſented to them a letter and a declara- 
from the King, with a declaration dated the four- tion to the 
teenth of April. — from the 
The King told the lords in the letter, that hear- The fubdtancg 
mg, they were again acknowteged to have that au- of it. 
thority, belonging to them by birth, he hoped they Clarendon, 
te no wag ute * it for = _ 1 for TRE 
compoſing the diſtractions the ki mm, an Hit... 
for —4 him to his juſt prerogatives; the par- ** 
liament to their privileges, and the people to their 
liberties. As for the declaration, it will be neceſ- 


ſary to inſert it at large. 


CHaRLES Rex. | 
os HARLES by the grace of God, King The King's 
6c of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, declaration. 
e defender of the faith, &c. To 2 loving * 1 
ſubjects, of what ee or quali er, greet- Ciarendo 
cc — If the — dilta kon and confuſion N 
e which is ſpread over the whole kingdom, doth p. 582. 
© not awaken all men to a deſire and longing, that 
<« thoſe wounds which have ſo many years together 
e been kept bleeding, may be bound up, all we 
<« can ſay will be to no purpoſe : however, after 
ce this long ſilence, we have thought it our duty 
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Lambert had not yet time to aſſemble many troops, 


&« to declare how much we delire to contribute 
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{1) Seven or eight troops of horſe, and one company of foot. 


Whitelock, p. 699. 


2) Edward Montague, earl of Mancheſter, was choſen ſpeaker for the lords, and fir Harbottle Grimſtone for the commons. 


Phillips, p.-79L, 


BR 
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Phillips, p. 698. — Four troops of horſe in all ſays 
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thereunto: and that as we can never give over 
the hope, in good time to obtain the poſſeſſion of 
that right, which God and nature hath made our 
due; fo we make it our daily ſuit to the divine 
providence, that he will, in compaſſion to us 
and our ſubjects, after ſo long miſery and ſuffer- 
ings, remit, and put us into a quiet and peace- 
able poſſeſſion of that our right, with as little 
blood and damage to our people as is poffible 
nor do we deſire more to enjoy what 1s ours, 
than that all our * — may enjoy what by 
law is theirs, by a full and intire adminiſtration 
of juſtice throughout the land, and by extending 
our mercy where *tis wanted and deſerved. 

&« And to the end that fear of puniſhment may 
not ingage any, conſcious to themſelves of what 
is paſt, to a perſeverance in guilt for the future, 
by oppoſing the quiet and happineſs of their 
country, in the reſtoration both of King, peers, 
and people, to their juſt, ancient, and funda- 
mental rights z we do by theſe preſents declare, 
that we do grant a free and general pardon, 
which we ate ready, = demand, to paſs under 
our great-ſeal of England, to all our ſubjects of 
what degree or quality ſoever, who within forty 
days after the publiſhing hereof, ſhall lay hold 
upon this our grace and favor, and ſhall by any 
publick act declare their doing fo, and that they 
return to the loyalry and obedience of good ſub- 
jects, excepting only ſuch perſons as ſhall here- 
after be excepted by parliament: Thoſe only 
excepted, let all our ſubjects, how faulty ſoever, 
rely upon the word of a King, ſolemaly given 
by - this preſent declaration, That no crime 
whatſoever, commited againſt us, or our royal 


« father, before the publication of this, ſhall ever 


riſe in judgment, or be brought in queſtion; 
againſt any of them, to the leaſt indamagement' 
of them, either in their lives, liberties, or eſtates, 
or (as far forth as lies in our power) ſo much as 
to the prejudice of their reputations, by any re- 
proach, or terms of diſtinction from the reſt of 
our beſt ſubjects; we . and ordaining, 
that henceforward all notes of diſcord, ſeparation, 
and difference of parties, be utterly aboliſhed 
among all our ſubjects, whom we invite and con- 
jure to a perfect union among themſelves, under 
our protection, for the re-ſetlement of our juſt 
rights and theirs, in a free parliament, by which, 
upon the word of a King, we will be adviſed. 

% And becauſe the paſſion and uncharitableneſs 
of the times have produced ſeveral opinions in 
religion, by which men are ingaged in parties 
and animoſities againſt each other, which, when 
they ſhall hereafter unite in a freedom of con- 
verſation, will be compoſed, or better under- 
ſtood; we do declare a liberty to tender con- 
ſciences 3 and that no man ſhall be diſquieted, or 
called in queſtion for differences of opinion in 
matters of religion, which do not diſturb the 
peace of the kingdom, and that we ſhall be ready 
to conſent to ſuch an act of parliament, as upon 
mature deliberation ſhall be offered unto us, tor 
the full granting that indulgence. 

« And becauſe in the continued diſtraftions of 
ſo many years, and ſo many great revolutions, 
many grants and purchaſes of eſtates have been 
made to and by many officers, ſoldiers, and 


others, who are now poſſeſſed of the ſame, and 


who may be liable to actions at law, upon ſe- 
veral titles; we are likewiſe willing, that all 


ſuch differences, and all things relating to ſuch | 


— 


« grants, ſales and purchaſes, ſhall be determined IurA- ag. 
in parliament, which can beſt provide for the AN* 1660. 
& juſt ſatisfaction of all men who are concerned. 1 
« And we do further declare, that we will be 
ready to conſent to any act or acts of parliament, 
e to the purpoſes aforeſaid, and for the full ſatiſ- 
faction of all arrears due to the officers and 
* ſoldiers of the army under the command of ge- 
„ nerat Monk, and that they ſhall be received into 
*© our fervice upon as good pay and conditions as 
„they now enjoy.“ 
The lords voted, immediately after the reading vote of the 
of this declaration, That, according to the an- lords in favor 


* cient and fundamental laws of this kingdom, the *fthe King. 


government is, and ought to be by King, lords, 4 — 
„and commons.“ da 

Then, fir John Greenvil came to the houſe of The com- 
commons, and preſented a letter to them from his mons receive 
Majeſty, with the ſame declaration incloſed, which 2 letter from 
was read, as well as the letter directed to general 


the King, 
k with the de- 
Monk to be communicated to the council of ſtate claration. 


and the army. Theſe papers, which three months Id. p. 703. 


before, would have lain unregarded on the table, 

were now conſidered as convincing proofs of the 

King's good intentions, and ſufficient reaſons tor 

reſtoring him to the exerciſe of the kingly power, 

without requiring other conditions than what he 

ſhould himſelf be pleaſed to grant. The commons The com- 
therefore readily agreed to the vote of the lords, mons concur 
and fo the King ſaw himſelf: reſtored without any of — 2 
the conditions which had cauſed fo long a war, and fo in e, 
great an effuſion of blood. This is a clear evidence, without any 
either that the Royaliſts were much ſuperior in num- corditions. 
ber in the houſe, which nevertheleſs is not very pro- 

bable, or that the Preſbyterians were willing to de- 

ſiſt from conditions which they had not long fince 

fo ardently demanded, for certain terms relating 

to their religion, which had been poſitively pro- 

miſed, but which, as they were never performed, 

gave afterwards too juſt cauſe of complaint. 

The King being effectually recognized, by the Preſents made 
vote of both houſes, the commons ordered, that by the com- 
fifty thouſand pounds ſhould be given him, ten Re © che 
thouſand to the duke of York, and to the duke of or ME. 
Gloceſter five thouſand. Theſe princes had never quke of 
before been maſters of ſuch ſums (1). Gloceſter. 

Then the commons ordered, that all the journals M hitelock; 
ſhould be ſearched, and thoſe acts and orders razed „ 5 
out which were inconſiſtent with the Al 


Ir V government Clarendon, 
of King, lords, and commons, The army, the Vol. III. 


navy, and the city of London prepared addreſſes p. 592, &c. 
to congratulate his Majeſty on his reſtoration, and K. Coke. 

to promiſe him perfect obedience, and theſe ad- 

drefſes were delivered to Clarges, who undertook 

preſenting them to the King. The King was pre- The King 
claimed in London with great ſolemnity the eighth proclaimed 
of May, and commiſſioners from the parliament May 8. 
and City departed on the eleventh to wait on him at p. 7% 

the Hague, where he expected them. Some Preſby- Com miſfio- 
terian miniſters alſo repaired thither, as well to im- ners from the 
print on his Majeſty a ſenſe of the ſervice lately Parliament 
done him by their ſect, as to found his inclinations as es 
with regard to the liberty, which they had probably Id. p. 50% 
ſtipulated, before they ingaged in the affair of his Clarendon, 
reſtoration. The King confirmed by word of mouth Vol. III. 
what he had promiſed by his declaration: But when P. 690. 
they beſought him not to revive the uſe of the eee 
common- prayer in his chapel, and that the ſurplice Preſhyterian 
might be diſcontinued, he warmly anſwered, That miniſters and 
„ whilſt he gave them liberty, he would not have the King 
his own taken from him (2).” Id. p. 604. 


After the King had given audience to the parlia- 


WA 


1 The city of London ſent alſo ten thouſand pounds to the King, and a thouſand pounds a piece to his two brothers. 
ips, p. 707. 


(2) Whitelock ſays, «* The miniſters had diſcourſe with the King, and were much ſatisfied with him.“ p, 702. But the lord 
Clarendon's words are: Tho' they were much unſatisfied with him, they ceaſed farther troubling him-“ Vol. III p. 602. 3 
ment s 
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the twenty- fiſth, and the ſame day at Canterbury, IX EX -A. 
where on the morrow, he honored Monk with the Ax' 1660. 
Order of the Garter, — 


"os The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
lar tüte. ment's commiſſioners the ſixteenth of May, and re- 


1660. cei mage of admiral Montague, and the 
N e e e who waited on him at 


: The twenty-ninth, his birth- 
— rs of the nav | . — 
Vi. King or emu he ſtill remained ſome days at the | day, he arrived at Whitehall, hey a numberleſs Whichall 
glen andiance — 'S» well to prepare for his departure, as croud of people, who, by their acclamations, de- May 29. 
to thedeptties | 8 the compliments of the States (19. and * their joy at his reſtoration (2). Phillips, 
from the par- * . - 710, 711. 
liament. * imbarked the twenty- third. He arrived at Dover P; . , "ih 
May 16. tri r ine — cnt — Vol. III. 
f fix thouſand pounds. Whitelock | * 
j ent of ſix thouſand pounds. itelock, p. 701. : i ; 
r of his own Times, that ſuch unanimity appeared in the proceedings of the parliament 
for the King's reſtoration, that there was not the leaſt diſpute among them, but upon one ſingle point, yet that was a very 
important one. Hale, afterwards the famous chief-juſtice, moved, That a commitee might be appointed to look into the pro- 
"tions that had been made, and the conceſſions that had been offered by the late King, and from thence digeſt ſuch pro- 
* ns as they ſhould think fit to be ſent over to the King. This was ſeconded, but by whom the biſhop forgot. 
1 ſuch a motion was foreſeen, Monk was inſtructed how to anſwer it : he told the houſe, That he had information of 
ſuch numbers of incendiaries ſtill in the kingdom, that if any delay was put to the ſending for the King, he could not an- 
ſwer for the peace either of the nation or army. And as the King was to bring neither army nor treaſure with him, 
either to fright or corrupt them, propoſitions might be as well offi to him when he ſhould come over ; ſo he moved for 
ſending commiſſioners immediately. This was echoed with ſuch a ſhout over the houſe, that the motion was no more inſiſted 
on. And this, ſays Burnet, was indeed the great ſervice Monk did. To the King's coming in without conditions, may be 
well imputed all the errors of his reign, and it may be added, many miſchiefs that fo afterwards, p. 88, 89. ; 
END of the TWENTT- SECOND Book. 
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BOOK XXIII. 3 
CHARLES II, Twenty-ſixth King of England ſince 
the Conqueſt. 
Cuantes II. ii HE face of England was intirely nn and happineſs, and place all things in Cranes II. 
| changed at the — arrival, and | their natural order. CA ur Ag 
Hopes of the boy, pleaſures, public and private | Charles II, at the time of his reſtoration, was Extreme pre- 
ſeveral par- rejoicings ſucceeded to trouble, fear, | thirty years of age, tho? little known to moſt of his EO n 
ties at the . . X . . . favor of the 
"tread and conſternation. The people | ſubjects, becauſe he had long lived in foreign parts. King. 
= | were ſo wearied with the life they | His actions in the Weſt, during his youth, where Idem. 
Burnet. led for twenty years paſt, that they believed it not | he commanded for the King his father, had not 


ſſible to be in a worſe condition. Every one re- 
Joiced to ſee a calm after fo long a ſtorm, and ex- 
pected to injoy a tranquillity, for many years ſought 
in vain, The Royaliſts and Epiſcopalians were at 
once raiſed to the height of their wiſhes, in behold- 
ing Charles II, on the throne of his anceſtors, and 
the Church of England about to reſume her former 
luſtre. The Preſbyterians flattered themſelves, that 
their late ſervices for his Majeſty would at leaſt, 
procure them an intire liberty of conſcience, and 
the free exerciſe of their religion. The Republicans, 
Independents, and Anabaptiſts could not, indeed, 
hope to be reſtored to the ſtate they had injoyed fo 
many years, but expected at leaſt an intire impunity, 


agreeably to the Breda declaration. The regicides, 
that is, the late King's judges, were the only perſons 


who could not but expect iſnment they juſt! 

deſerved, and yet, even ther deſpaired —1 of the 
King's clemency, as indeed, ſuch as caſt themſelves 
upon it, were not wholy diſappointed. It is not 
therefore ſtrange that the whole kingdom ſhould re- 
ſound with joyful tranſports, and unite in receiving 
with loud acclamations a King, who, according to 


the general expectation, was to reſtore the public 


been diſtinguiſhed by any advantageous event. His 
conduct in Scotland, when he was called to the 
crown of that kingdom, had nor redounded to his 
honor, ſince, in his declaration publiſhed there, he 
ſcrupled not facrificing the King his father to his 
own private intereſts. In ſhort, the battle of Wor- 
ceſter had gained him no reputation, in which ſome 
pretend he had been too careful of his perſon, tho? 
others ſpeak of his valor on that occaſion with great 
commendation. However this be, his defeat did 
not contribute to raiſe his fame as a general. Never- 
theleſs, his friends, with a view to his reſtoration, 
had publiſhed ſuch extravagant praiſes of him, and 
with ſuch aſſurance, that, before his arrival in Eng- 
land, he paſſed there for an accompliſhed Prince, 
indowed with all the virtues and noble qualities of 
a hero. This prepoſſeſſion did more miſchief to 
England, than all the calumnies thrown upon the 
laſt King. Every one was thereby almoſt equally 
diſpoſed to put an intire confidence in the new King, 
believing that a Prince of ſuch a character could 
never. abuſe it (1). It was hoped, that content with 
reſtoring the government to the ſtate it was in under 
Queen Elizabeth, he would avoid treading in the 


232 


— — — 


(1) When the earl of 8. ton came to ſee what Charles II, was like to prove, he ſaid once, in great wrath, to 
chancellor Hyde, “ That it was to him they owed all they either felt or feared ; for if he had not poſſeſſed them, in all his 
letters, with ſuch an opinion of the King, they would have taken care to have put it out of his power, either to do himſelf 
or them any miſchief.” Hyde anſwered, “ He thought the King had ſo true a judgment, and ſo good nature, that when 

the age of — ſhould be over, and the idleneſs of his exile turned to an obligation to mind affairs, that he would have 
«« ſhaken of theſe intaglements.” Burnet, p. 89. 
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An? 1660. 


ſteps of his father and grand- father, without attempt- 
ing to extend his prerogative, This hope was the 
more readily entertained, as it was not doubted, 
but the example of his father had made a ſtrong 
impreſſion on him. Hereafter it will appear, to 
what exceſs this confidence was carried, and what 
uſe Charles made of it to begin the ruin of the li- 


berty and _— of the Engliſh, which his ſucceſ- 


2 Deſign to 


render the 
King abſo- 


jute. 


5 a 
„ 83 
b 2 3 ” LD 4 - 8 ö 
©. as | ws r n 
DU n : 
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The King's 
religion. 
Burnet, 


P- 73» 74+ 


Id. p. 73. 


1 . 
x, 
1 


be earl of 
XX Mulgrave in 
his character 


ot Charles II. 


King 
Charles's 


governing 
- 1 maxim. 
Burnet, 


3 
_ 
p- 94. 
TD 

he 
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ſor James II had certainly accompliſhed, had not 
God, by a moſt wonderful revolution, blaſted his 
deſigns, when he thought himſelf moſt ſecure of 
ſucceſs. The project of rendering the King abſo- 
lute, and to imploy equally for that purpoſe the 
aſſiſtance of Catholics and Proteſtants, begun by 
James I, vigorouſly purſued by Charles I, inter- 
rupted by twenty years troubles, was eagerly re- 
ſumed under Charles II. It this be not granted as 
the baſis of the events of this reign, I do not think 
it poſſible to account for the conduct of King 
Charles II, unleſs it be believed, that he acted by 
mere caprice, without principles, maxims, or any 
deſign, and which cannot be thought of a Prince, 
who had as much wit and ſenſe as any in Europe. 
But to theſe particulars it is not yet time to deſcend, 
eſpecially as it is uncertain whether this project was 
formed at the begining of his reign, or owing to 
ſome favorable junctures. At leaſt the conduct of 
Charles, immediately after his reſtoration, gives no 
occaſion to ſuſpect he had already thought of it. 

Charles had, as I have ſaid, imbraced the Ca- 
tholic religion, before his return into England. 
Some ſay, he abjured the Proteſtant religion to car- 
dinal de Retz, before he left France the laſt time. 
Others pretend, it was in the year 1659, in his 
journey to Fontarabia, in order to procure his reſto- 
ration, by the aſſiſtance of the rwo crowns of France 
and Spain. However this be, the ſecret, known 
only to the carl of Briſtol, and fir Henry Bennet, 
afterwards earl of Arlington, was ſo well concealed, 
that the public was ignorant of it, till after the 
King's death, when his ſucceſſor, James II, divulged 
it. But at preſent, it is a thing of which there is 
no room to doubt. It may be affirmed, his im- 
bracing the Catholic religion was not thro' a prin- 
ciple of conſcience, fince in the whole courſe of his 
lite, he ſhewed no ſenſe of religion. The greateſt 
compliment a famous author thinks proper to pay 
him, is, to ſay he was no Atheiſt (1). This is 
confirmed by the character given of him by the earl 
of Mulgrave, who cannot be ſuſpected of a deſign 
to ſlander him. His ſentiments of religion in general 
may be judged of, by what dr. Burnet ſays of him, 
in the Hiſtory of his own Times, viz. that he 
ſcrupled not to communicate the.ſame day in two 
different chapels, publicly in the Proteſtant, and 
privately in the Popiſh. However, he loſt no op- 
LR; in his ſpeeches to the parliament, to 

aſt of his attachment to the Proteltant religion, 
and his zeal for its advancement. Such behavior, 
ſo unworthy of a Chriſtian, cannot but be very in- 
Jurious to his memory. Accordingly, thoſe, who 
have moſt indeavored to palliate his failings, have 
not been able to deny, he was a perfect maſter of diſ- 
ſimulation. 

Beſide this, he had a maxim not much leſs dan- 
gerous, viz. that there was neither ſincerity nor 
chaſtity in the world out of principle; but that ſome 
had the one or the other out of humor or vanity; 
and believed no body ſerved him out of love, and 
therefore he was even with all the world, and loved 
others as little as he thought they valued him. 
He was extremely atiable, and ſo eaſy and com- 
plaiſant, that he ſeemed to take a pleaſure in be- 
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almoſt adored him in the begining of his reign, 
' becauſe they diſcovered how little they could de- 
pend on kind words and fair promiſes, in which to 
exceſs he was liberal, 


he was very capable of buſineſs, had a good judg- 
ment, quick apprehenſion, and great penetration, 
his miniſters could hardly prevail with him to ſuſ- 

nd his pleaſures a few hours, and attend to af- 
airs which required ſome application. But ir 
happened alſo, - ſometimes, - that when he would 
apply himſelf to buſineſs, he diſpatched more in 
one day, than his miniſters in ſeveral. 

As his miſtreſſes ingaged his whole time, fo 
they conſumed all his treaſures. Tho? his reve- 
nues were larger than thoſe of any of his predeceſ- 
ſors, except Henry VIII, and the parliament often 
granted him extraordinary ſupplies, he was ever 
in want, becauſe he ſpent his money without 
meaſure or diſcrction, as he received it. This 
threw him upon his parliament, and, rather than 
break with the cominons, he was obliged to promiſe 
what he never intended 1o perform. 

Theſe are the principal faults imputed to Kin 
Charles II. But, it cannot be denied, on the other 
hand, that he had many good qualities, which 
might have produced happy effects, had he im- 
ployed them better. His wit was lively, his con- 
. 7 * wonderful, and his judgment exquiſite. 

e knew the intereſts of the ſeveral Princes of 
Europe, better than any of his miniſters. Dur- 
ing his exile, he had applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of phyſic and mathematics, and more particularly 
to navigation, and the building of ſhips, in which 
he had made great. progreſs. With theſe indow- 
ments, he might very eaſily have governed his do- 


biter of Europe. And yet, his 39 4 cannot be 
ſaid to have redounded much to his honor, or the 


ere happineſs. The reaſon 1s, that becauſe of 


duke of York, who, during this whole reign, had 
| but too great influence on the reſolutions of the 


of his projects, with regard to church and, ſtate. 
violent, haughty, and revengeful. He had formed 
height, and withal of reſtoring. the | 


- 


could not expect any legitimate childrea, All the 
principal events of this reign, depending properly 
upon the humor and character of theſe two Princes 
I thought it neceſſary to premile this deſcription of 
them. | | 


ing's reſtoration, the people were throwing 


| themſelves into a diſſoluteneſs, which would nor 


have been indured under the Preſbyterians and 
Independents ; but which by the ill example of 
the King and court, daily increaſed during this 
| whole reign, 6. 2200 = | 


. CL 4 


(1) Burnet's words are, „He ſaid once to myſelf, he was no 
« only for taking a little pleaſure out of the way.” Vol. I. p. 
No 5. Vor. III, 


Atheiſt, but could not think God would make a man miſerable, 
93- dne W d to tra 261 bt 
I es Wee | His 


minions, in a manner glorious to himſelf, and ad- 
vantageous to his ſubjects, and ſo made himſolf ar- 


King's council, into which he found. mcans to in- 
troduce ſuch as he believed proper for the execution 


The duke of York was of a temper more active, 


a deſign of raiſing the Royal authority to a great characler 

c Catholic reli- 
gion in England. He never ceaſed, thro? this 
whole reign, purſuing theſe projects, but more. 
eſpecially, aftcr he was aſſured, the King his brother 


ſtowing favors, by his manner of receiving the re- Cuaxuss II. 


queſts made to him. But he forfeited at laſt Ax“ 1660. 
the eſteem and affection of his ſubjects, who ha 


He was fo addicted to his pleaſures, that tho' His faults. 


Burnet. 


Mulgrave: 


g His good 


qualities, 


s attachment to his pleaſures, and natural remiſ- 
neſs, he delivered himſelf up to the counſels of 
his miniſters, and particularly of his brother the 


Duke of 
York's 


The King was received in London with extra- Great licen- . 
ordinary acclamations, and it began then, to be ciouſneks in 
ee that, under color of rejoicing for the England. 1 
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c firſt care was to eſtabliſh a council, 
who had ſhewn moſt zeal 


dction for himſelf, or the King his father. He 
it, who ſeemed | 


This 


reda declaration. 
ſible, the 


in he imitated his 
but, as will herea 
long to purſue this courſe. 
wrard Hyde lord chancellor, and ſoon after earl 
of Clarendon, was the King's prime miniſter, in 
whom, with great reaſon, he had intire confidence. 
But, as very viſibly appears in his hiſtory of the 
civil wars, he was a mortal enemy of the Preſby- 
terians, and confequently, little proper to preſerve 
the King in his reſolution of procuring, without 
diſtinction, tranquillity for all his ſubjects. 
The parlia- No ſooner was the King arrived in England, 
ment called a than the aſſembly, which from the twenty: fifth of 
Convention. April had been honored with the name of parlia- 
ment, was only called the Convention, the King 
being unwilling to own for parliament, an aſſembly 
which had not been ſummoned by his writs. But 


| gener Henry IV of France ; 
e 


Chancellor 
Hyde his firſt 


Two days after his arrival, the King went to the 
houſe of lords, where he ſent for the commons, 
Ads paſſed by and gave the royal aſſent to three acts; the firſt 
the Statutes was, to change the convention into a parliament (2); 
12 Car. 2. the ſecond, to continue the monthly tax of ſeventy 
thouſand pounds for three months; and the third, 
to continue all judicial proceedings. 

Had the directions and orders of the foregoing 
parliament been followed, the preſent ſhould have 
admited no member, who had either ſerved the laſt 
or preſent King. But this order having been neg- 
lected in the elections, all who had been choc 
were admited without diſtinction or examination. 
As the ſcheme for the King's reſtoration was intire- 

formed when this parliament met, the Preſbyte- 
rians, who were much ſuperior in number, did not 
think proper to exclude the Royaliſts, with whom 
23 agreed to reſtore the 1 Neither was 
it thought proper to exclude the Republicans, nor 
the Regicides themſelves, who were not conſider- 


June 1. 


The parlia- 
ment chiefly 
Preſbyterians. 
R, Coke. 


able enough to obſtruct the agreed on project. This 


rliament is therefore to be looked on as an 
aſſembly, where the Preſbyterians had certainly a 
ſuperiority of voices, and it was this parliament that 
reſtored the King to the throne ot his anceſtors; 
and, during their ſhort continuance, gave him very 
real marks of their zeal for his ſervice, and the re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace and tranquillity in the king- 
dom (3). 


The parliamentary affairs, after the King's arrival 


this change of name was of no long continuance, | 


an act of pardon or indemnity for whatever had Cnaxues II. 
paſſed ſince the begining of the troubles. This act AN* 1660, 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity both of te 
perſons and deſcendents of thoſe who had been con- An act of in. 
cerned in the troubles, and were liable, if the laws pjniz?” 
had been ſtrictly executed, to be called to an account. Kenn 
For as, from the year 1642, the King's party had Regiſter. 
been deemed rebels by thoſe who were in power ; 
the King, coming to rule in his turn, might have de- 
clared rebels all who had been in arms either againſt 
him or his father, The queſtion of right concerning 
the war between the King and the parliament, re- 
maining undecided, it was natural for him, who 
had the power in his hands, to explain the laws in his 
own favor. Contrariwiſe, it was to be feared, that 
rigor, on this occaſion, would kindle a new flame. 
Beſide, it was very difficult nicely to explain where- 
in conſiſted the rights of the King and thoſe of the 
ſubject, confidering the arguments on both ſides, 
and the infinite cavils to which ſuch a diſcuſſion was 
liable. In ſhort, explications of this nature had oc- 
caſioned the troubles, which, if it was poſſible, 
were intended to be buried in eternal oblivion, Ir 
was thought therefore that the beſt means to 
uiet the minds of the ſubjects was, an act of in- 
emnity for every thing tranſacted during the trou- 
bles. 
The ſecond buſineſs of the parliament was, to in- The army, 
able the King to diſband the army. There was no 
reaſon for keeping on foot an army which had been 
the principal caufe -of the diforders commited of 
late years, and which would have been ſtill capable 
of diſturbing the peace of the Kingdom under an 
able leader. 
The third was the ſetling his Majeſty's revenue, The King's 
ſince it was abſolutely neceſſary to give him where- revenues. 
; withal to ſupport the government, and put him in a 
condition to be feared and courted, On theſe three im- 
| arliament beſtowed their firſt 


care, and 


England, the gracious pardon offered by his Majeſty 
in his declaration from Breda, with reference to the 
exempting of ſuch as ſhould be excepted in an act 
of pardon, The lords likewiſe preſented a petition So do the 
of the like import. lords. 
Immediately after, the King publiſhed a procla- Proclamation 
mation, declaring, that all ſuch of the late King's in favor of the 
judges as did not furrender themſelves within fourteen late King's 
days, ſhould be abſolutely excluded from the ge. Jute g 
neral pardon. , Tho? by the words of this procla- Kennet's 
mation, thoſe who ſurrendered themſclves could not Regiſter, 
be aſſured of their lives, it was nevertheleſs under- 3 175. 
ſtood, that the King made uſe of this artifice only Thill 
to have x 3 Fo he 451 not limit the _ 
wer and reſolutions of the parliament on this point 
124 it was not doubted chat pin houſes — 
dered this proclamation as a ſort of pardon, at leaſt 
for life, to thoſe who ſhould confide in it. Twent 
of the late King's judges, in conſequence ot this 
proclamation, voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves. 


conſiſted in three principal points. The firſt was | 


Others withdrew out of the kingdom, and ſome 
were taken in attempting to eſcape, 1 


4 


__ (1) They were thi 


thirty in all. The dukes of York and Gloceſter, fir Edward Hyde, general Monk, admiral Monta 
l of Sandwich] the marquis of Ormond, the marquis of Dorcheſter, the E 


* 


* 


uis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton, 


ear 
Lade, Berkſhire, Norwich, Mancheſter, Northumberland, St, Albans, and Leiceſter; viſcount Say; the lords Wentworth, 


Seymour, Colepepper, and Roberts, Denzil Holles, fir Frederick Cornwallis, fir Gears) 
colonel Howard, Arthur Anneſley, fir Charles Berkley, fir Edward Nicholas, and fir 


(2) And to prevent all doubts and ſcruples concerning this 
ing at Weſtminſter, were the two houſes of 


(3). Burnet ſays, theſe five following 
2 afterwards earl of Shaftſbury, fir Arthur 
Iheld, the earl of Mancheſter, and the lord Roberts. p. 96. 


Carteret, fir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, 
illiam Morrice. 
liament, it was inacted, That the lords and commons then ſit- 


liament, and ſo ſhould be declared and adjudged to be, notwithſtandi t 
of the King's writs of ſummons. Statutes ED © © 39” mY AE GE Eh 
rſons, all Preſbyterians, had the chiet hand in the reſtoration ; fir Anthony Aſhley 
Anneſley, afterwards earl of Angleſey, Denzil Holles, created lord Hojles of 
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Cu aks II. 


Ax' 1660. 


The Repub- 
licans demand 
of the King 
particular let- 
ters of par- 


don. 


The King, 
his brothers, 
&c. dine in 
the city. 
Phillips, 

p. 714. 


The act of 
indemnity 
meets with 
ſome hin- 
drances. 


Ibid. 


While the parliament proceeded in the bill of in- 
demnity, ſome leading Republicans, who had not 
been the King's judges but had exerciſed civil or 
military imploys during the troubles, fearing to be 
called to an account, demanded of the King letters 
ot pardon under the great-ſeal, in order to ſcreen 
themſelves from all proſecution. His Majeſty very 
readily granted their requeſt, ſhewing thereby that 
he really intended to perform his promiſe in his 
Breda declaration. For he was perſuaded, there 
was no better way to pacify the troubles, and give 
his ſubjects confidence, than the exact obſervance of 
his word, ay 
The fifth of July, the city of London invited 
the King and the two Princes his brothers, the 
great officers of the crown, and both houſes of par- 
lament to an entertainment, the magnificence 
whereof was ſuitable to the riches of the city 
which gave it, and the quality of the perſons invited, 

Tho? the King really intended the act of indem- 
nity ſhould be quickly diſpatched, it met with great 
obitacles in the houſe of commons with regard to 
the clauſes which were to be inſerted. Some were 
for having no regard to the Breda declaration, 
but for making examples of all who had molt ar- 
dently ſupported the late uſurpation. This raiſed 
a ſuſpicion that the King incouraged theſe men, 
and intended to ſuſpend the effect of his declara- 


tion by means of the parliament, till he was re- 


Prepared by 


the commons. 
Phillips, 
p. 716. 


The King's 
ſpeech to the 
lords. Ibid. 
Kennet's 
Regiſter, 

p- 183. 


Amendments 
made by the 
lords to the 
bill of the 
commons. 
Phillips, 


p. 717. 


venged of his enemies. This was alſo induſtriouſly 
diſperſed among the people in libels, tending to 
deſtroy all confidence in the King's promiſes, 
and revive the troubles by driving to deſpair thoſe 
who knew themſelves moſt guilty. To diſpel there- 
fore theſe ſuſpicions, which might have produced 
ill effects, the King ſent a meſſage to the houſe, to 
preſs them to diſpatch the act of indemnity, and 
to make it agreeable to his declaration from Breda. 
This meſſage ſo quickened the debates, that a few 
days after, the act paſſed the houſe of commons, 
and was ſent up to the lords for their concurrence, 
In this bill, the houſe of commons excepted for 
life and eſtate, but a icw of the moſt notorious and 
active regicides. But tie lords, incited by diverſe 
petitions of the widows, children, and relations of 
ons executed by the ſentences of the courts 
erected during the uſurpation, were for excepting 
from pardon all who had been judges in thoſe courts. 
His Majeſty tearing new delays from this difference 
ot ſentiments between the two houſes, came to the 
houſe of lords, the twenty-ſeventh of July, and in 
a pathetic ſpeech, indeavored to perſuade them to 
paſs the bill as ſent up by the commons. He re- 
preſented to them „ that he was obliged in honor 
to perform what he had promiſed in his declara- 
tion; that he never thought of excepting any but 
the immediate murderers of his father; That 
the peace and tranquillity of the kingdom intire- 
ly depended upon the performance of his pro- 
miſe, which (ſays he) if I had not made, I 
am perſuaded neither I nor you had now been 
here: I pray therefore let us not deceive thoſe 
wha brought or 3 us to come together, 
and earneſtly deſire you to depart from all par- 
ticular animoſities and revenge, or memory of 
paſt. revocations, and pals this act without other 
exceptions than of thoſe who were immediately 
« guilty of the murder of my father.“ 
This ſpeech, and a meſſage ſent by the King to 
both houſes on the ſame ſubject, determined the 
lords to conform to the declaration from Breda. 
They therefore, with two amendments, ſent the 


cc 


2 — 4 1 * 


perſons, who by the commons bill were liable to CMAAT Is II. 
all the penalties it ſhould pleaſe the parliament to AN* 1660, 
inflict, death excepted z rho? they were not the Kings TW 


Judges. The lords refuſed their conſent to this 
clauſe (1), becauſe it was contrary to the declara- 
tion from Breda. The other amendment related to 
the twenty judges of the late King, who volun- 
tarily ſurrendered themſclves upon his Majeſty's 
proclamation of the ſixth of June: for the lords 
included in the pardon, both for life and eſtate, 
thoſe twenty, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
from the reſt by their confidence in the King's 
clemency; whereas the commons were only 
for granting them life, leaving them liable to 
forfeiture of eſtatẽs, impriſonment, baniſhment, or 
ſuch other penalties as the parliament ſhould think 


— a0 


which the act was formed. 
ferences, chancellor Hyde declared, That being 
imployed in an embaſly to Spain, he was expreſly 
charged by his Majeſty to avow, ** That the hor- 
„ rible murder of his father was not the act of the 
„ parliament, or people of England, but of a very 
« wretched and little company of miſcreants in the 
© kingdom.” This was ſo agreeable to the com- 
mons, that they ordered ſuch of the privy-council, as 
were members of the houſe, tothank the King tor his 
juſt defenſe of the parliament and people of England. 
At length his Majeſty repairing to the houle of lords 
the twenty-ninth of Auguſt, gave the royal aſſent to 
the act of indemnity, which contained in ſubſtance : 

Penalties againſt thoſe who ſhould uſe any words 
of reproach tending to revive the memory of the 


perſons, viz. 

 Forty-nine of thoſe who had been the late King's 
judges, with this diſtinction, that as to the twenty 
who had voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves, if they 


were condemned, their execution ſhould be ſuſ- 


pended till the King and parliament ſhould order 
the ſame. 

Oliver Cromwell, Bradſhaw, Pride, and one 
and twenty others, who were dead, were made ſub- 
ject to confiſcations, and other penalties which the 

King and parliament ſhould ordain. | 

Phelps and fir Arthur Haſlerig were put in the 
ſame condition. X 

Hutchinſon and Laſſels were declared incapable 
of exerciſing any office, and condemned to one 
years forfeiture of the revenue of their eſtates. 

Moreover it was ordained, that Oliver St. John, 

and ſeventeen others named in this article, ſhould 
be excluded from any benefit by this act, if they 
accepted, or executed any office in England, either 
eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military. 

All that had given ſentence of death in any of 
the late illegal High-courts of Juſtice, except colo- 
nel Ingoldſby and colonel Tomlinſon, were difabled 
from being members in any parliament, or bearing 
any office in England or Wales. 

Thoſe who had converted to their uſe any goods 
belonging to the church, were excluded from the 
benefit ot this act. | | 

Sir Henry Vane and Lambert were excepted 
from pardon, both as to lite and eſtate, 

The King likewiſe, paſſed on this occaſion the 
acts following: 


T his was the ſubject of leveral conferences 2 

etween the two houſes, which in the end pro- upon that 
duced an unanimity of ſentiments, according to ſabject. 
In one of theſe con- Ibid. 


Act of indem - 
: 1 nity. | 
late troubles, with an abſolute pardon to all who Statutes, 

12 Car. 2. 


had been ingaged in them, excepting the following Ph 


wah 2282 
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illips. 


1. An act for confirmation of judicial proceed: Other a&s, 
ings from the firſt of May 1642, notwithſtanding Statutes, 
bill to the commons. The firſt concerned twenty | their illegality. 


, — 


— 


(1) Only they agree, That 
nalties. Phillips, p. 717. 


fir Arthur Haſlerig, r Henry Vane, and colonel Lambert, ſhould be ſubje& to pains and pe- 


2. An 
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Cranes II. 2. An act for proviſion of monies to pay off the | 
An* 1660. 


—— 


The King's 
ſpeech to the 
arliament. 
hillips, 

p. 718. 
Kennet's 
Regilter. 


Preſents made 
by the par- 
liament to the 
King's bro- 
thers. 


armies and navy. 

3. An act w fix the intereſt of money at ſix per 
cent. 

An act for a perpetual anniverſary thankſ- 
8 on the — of May, the day of his 
Majeſty's nativity and reſtoration. 

After his Majeſty had given aſſent to theſe five 
acts, he made a ſpeech to both houſes, to teſtify 
how much he was pleaſed with them; concluding, 
I am fo confident of your affections, that 1 will 
« not move you in any thing that immediately 
« relates to myſelf : and yet I mult tell you, that 
« [| am not richer, that is, I have not ſo much 
« money in my purſe, as when I came to you. 
« The truth is, I have lived principally ever ſince, 
upon what I brought with me, which was in. 
&« deed your money: for you ſent it to me, and I 
« thank you for it. The weekly expenſe of the 
<« navy eats up all you have given me by the bill 
« of tonage and poundage; nor have I been able 
eto give my brothers one ſhilling ſince I came in- 
« 90 . nor to keep any table in my houſe, 
« but what Leat at myſelf. And that which troubles 
«© me molt is, to ſee many of you come to me at 
« Whitehall, and to think you muſt go ſome 
«© where elſe to ſeek your dinner. I do not men- 
« tion this to you as any thing that troubles me: 
« do but take care of the public, and for what is 
e neceſſary for the peace and quiet of the King- 
«© dom, and take your own time for my own par- 
e ticular, which I am ſure you will provide for, 
« with as much affection and franknels, as I can 
« cre.” 

The commons obſerving what the King ſaid 
concerning his brothers, made a preſent to the duke 
of York of ten thouſand pounds, and to the duke 
of Gloceſter ſeven. After this they proceeded to ſet- 
ling the King's revenue, and reſolved to raiſe it to 


A vote to ſetle twelve hundred thouſand pounds, which was more 


on the King 
1200,000 I. 
Burnet, 
p. 160. 


The parlia- 
ment ad- 
journed. 


Diverſe acts. 
Kennet's 
Regiſter. 
P. 254, &C, 


Duke of Glo- 
ceſter dies. 
Sandford. 
Phillips, 


P- 730. 


than any King of England had ever injoyed, Henry 
VIII excepted (1). But before this could be com- 
pleated, the King came to the parliament the 
thirteenth of September, and paſſing iome bills that 
were ready, they adjourned themſelves to the ſixth 
of November. The acts paſſed on this occaſion 
were : 

1. An act for the ſpeedy raiſing of a hundred 
thouſand pounds for a preſent ſupply by way of 
land- tax. | 

2* An act to impower and direct commiſſioners 
in what manner to diſband the army, and to pay off 
ſome part of the fleet. 

3. An act for raiſing one hundred and forty 
thouſand pounds, at ſeventy thouſand pounds a 
month, to begin the firſt of November. 

4. An act for regulating the Bay trade. 

5. An act for jncouraging and increaſing ſhipping 
and navigation. 

6. An act for reſtoring ſome miniſters to their 
places, and confirming others in vacant ones. 

The ſame day died the duke of Gloceſter, the 
King's brother. This Prince, twenty years of age, 
was unexpectedly taken out of the world by the 
imall-pox.. As he had many good qualities, the 
King his brother, who tenderly loved him, ap- 
peared more concerned for this loſs, than for any 
misfortune he had undergone. 

During the adjournment, the King appointed 


— 


commiſſioners for trial of the regicides. The num- Cranes II. 
ber of thoſe concerned in the late King's death, as Ax' 1660. 


judges, officers of the court of juſtice, and others, 


amounted to fourſcore and one; of whom twenty- — may . 
five were dead; nineteen had made their eſcapes 3 the Repicides 
ſeven others, for having been leſs ingaged in the October. 
crime were thought worthy of the King's clemency, State-Trials. 
and thirty received ſentence of death: but of Vol. II. 
theſe, twenty, who had ſurrendered themſelves up- OR. g-—--29. 
on the proclamation of the ſixth of June, were 
pardoned as to life, but reſerved for other penalties, 
as impriſonment, baniſhment, and forteiture of 
eſtate, So, ten only were executed, namely, Har- 
riſon, Carew, Cook, Peters, Scot, Clement, 19. 
Scroop, Jones, Hacker, Axtel. What appeared 

moſt remarkable in the death of theſe men was, 

that not one expreſſed any ſigns of repentance, or 

did not think himſelf a martyr. Two only were 

prevailed on to pray for the King. They were 

almoſt all Anabaptiſts, Enthuſiaſts, Fifth-Mo- 
narchy-Men, who believed no violence unlawful 

to advance the kingdom of Chriſt, and all of mean 

birth, except Carew and Scroop. 

A few days after the adjournment of the parlia- A proclama- 
ment, the King publiſhed a proclamation concern- tion concern- 
ing religion, containing eight articles, moſt of 8 
which preſcribed certain rules to the biſhops in the Kennevs?” 
exerciſe of their ſpiritual juriſdiction, The two Regiſter, 
laſt merit a particular notice, becauſe they diſcover p. 289. 
that the Preſbyterians were not like to continue long 
undiſturbed. The VIIth ran, that a certain num- 
ber of divines ſhould be appointed to reviſe the 
liturgy, and make ſuch alterations in it as ſhould 
be judged neceſſary, and that ſcrupulous perſons 
ſhould not be puniſhed or troubled for not uſing it 
at preſent. The VIIIth was concerning ceremo- 
nies, to which, for the preſent, no perſon ſhould 
be obliged to conform. This reſtriction, for the 
* clearly ſnews, that thoſe who adviſed the 

ing to this proclamation, had no deſign of lea- 
ving the Preſbyterians in poſſeſſion of that liberty 
which had been promiſed them by the Breda de- 
claration, and, doubtleſs, by general Monk, when 
they ingaged to promote the King's reſtora- 
tion. 

Nine of the old biſhops who were yet living, The biſhops 
were reſtored to their fees without any difficulty — — 
(2). Seven or eight others were newly conſecrated * 
for other dioceſes; alſo Coſins, againſt whom ſo 
many complaints had been brought before the par- 
liament in 1640, for the ſee of Durham, where he 
had once been prebend (3). Biſhopricks and ec- 
cleſiaſtical preferments were offered to the moſt 
eminent Preſbyterian-miniſters, but all refuſed ex- 
cept Reynolds, who imbraced the biſhoprick of 
Norwich (4). | 

I ſhall not inlarge on the embaſſies to the King 
from diverſe Princes of Europe, to congratulate 


OR. 16, 17, 


Embaſſies 
from diverſe 


him on his reſtoration ; the States of the United- ety — 


Provinces were the firſt who paid their campli- 
ments on this occaſion, and at the ſame time ſent 
him, drawn by the beſt maſters, ſeveral excellent 
pictures, | ; 
September the twenty-fifth, the Princeſs Dow- The Princeſs 
ager of Orange came to London to congratulate 1 
the King her brother upon his reſtoration. And 5 
from France in November arrived the Queen-mo- land. 
ther, who brought with her the Princeſs Henrietta And the 
her daughter, and the Prince Palatine Edward, Qzeen- 


mother 


(1) It was to anſwer all the ordinary expenſes of the 


(2) Namely, Juxton of London, Pierce of Bath and Wells, Skinner of Oxford, Warner of Rocheſter, Roberts of Bangor, 
Wren of Ely, Duppa of Saliſbury, King of Chicheſter, and Frewin of Lichfield and Coventry. 

(3) The author by miſtake ſays, Dean, he was Dean of Peterborough. 'The reſt of the new biſhops were, Lucy of St. 
— „Laney of Peterborough, Stern of Carliſle, Lloyd of Landaff, Walton of Cheſter, Gauden of Exeter. Kennet's Re- 
giſter, p. 3 | 

(4) 


23+ | 
Calamy, Baxter, Bates and Bowles, were offered Riſboprick and Deaneries. 


t. Burnet, 


p. 160. 


brother 
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Cuanzes II. brother to Prince Rupert. It is pretended, the 
Aw' 1660. Queen indeavored to perſuade his Majeſty to marry 
Hortenſia Mancini neice to cardinal Mazarine : 


Her but — but her propoſal being coldly received, ſhe adviſed 


England. him to purſue the negociation already begun, of his 


14. p. 730. marriage with the Infanta of Portugal. Thus much 


Kennet's js certain, ſhe propoſed to the King the marriage 


Regiſter. of the Princeſs Henrietta, with the duke of Orleans, 
R. Coke. to which ſhe found no objection. If we credit 
— ſome. authors, ſhe had two other ends in her viſit. 

The firſt was to draw the King her fon into the in- 


Little care has been taken to ſhew the reaſons in- Cxartes II. 
ducing the King to diſſolve a parliament, which Ax' 1660. 
had been ſo favorable to him, and expreſſed ſuch CE 
zeal for his ſervice, It is my private opinion, that he von 
the miniſtry, and particularly the chancellor, looked upon the dif 
with no good eye upon a parliament, which had ſo ſolution of 
many members of that in 1640, and who, in all this parlia- 
appearance, whatever they might pretend, had not went. 
relinquiſhed their ancient 20g. concerning the 
King's prerogative. They believed, doubtleſs, it 
would be very difficult to manage ſuch a parlia- 


tereſt of France againſt Spain, The ſecond, to | ment at their pleaſure. Beſide, very probably, 


rſuade him to remove the chancellor, for whom 
ſhe had no reſpect, as he himſelf declares in his 
hiſtory, But the King, to pleaſe his mother, could 
not be prevailed on to part with ſo ſerviceable and 
affectionate a miniſter. 
The parli - The parliament meeting the ſixth of November, 
ment meets. appointed a commitee to congratulate the Queen- 
Phillips. mother on her return to England, Shortly after, 
the commons made a preſent of ten thouſand pounds 
to each of the two Princeſſes her daughters, 
The duke of The duke of York had, ſince his return to Eng- 


York's firſt land, married Ann, chancellor Hyde's eldeſt 


marriage. daughter, to which he was in ſome meaſure com- 
Burnet,  pelled (1). The young lady proving with child, 
BE % there were not wanting perſons to diſſuade the duke 
Regiſter, from ſo unequal a match. But the King's affection 
246. then for the chancellor, over - ruled all conſideration 
hard. of the injury which the duke his brother, and the 
Royal family, might receive from it. He ſignified 
to the duke, that it would oblige him not to uſe 
any ſhifts, and plainly told him, he muſt drink 
as he had brewed,” to which the duke ſubmited 
from a motive of obedience, This match may 
eaſily be imagined, was not in the leaſt agreeable 
to the 1 who hated the chancellor. 
Accordingly ſhe for a long time refuſed ſeeing her 
daughter - in- law, tho? at the preſſing inſtances of his 
Majeſty ſhe at laſt conſented to receive her reſpects, 
But during her ſtay in England, ſhe ever treated 
her with ſo much coldneſs, that her averſion to the 

marriage was very viſible. 
Money grant- The parliament having, in their firſt ſeſſion, diſ- 
ed f diſband- patched every thing relating to the act of indemnity, 


ning the amy. applied their next care to put the King in a condi- 


tion of diſbanding the army. To this end, ſeveral 
ſums were granted him, and as the money was 
raned, regiments were broke, ſo that this work 
was finiſhed in a few months, Thus, the army, 
which had ſo long been the terror of England, was 
reduced to Monk's ſingle regiment. But in diſband- 
The King in- Ing this army, his Majeſty introduced a novelty, 
ſtitutes guards. which diſpleaſed many people. He formed, for his 
R. — ordinary guard, two regiments, one of horſe, and 
* one of foot, in imitation of the practiſe in France, 
and other kingdoms. This was ſo much like a 
ſtanding army, which the Engliſh have always op- 
poſed, that many began then to fear, the King had 
ill deſigns upon the public liberty. His predeceſſors 
had no other guards than the gentlemen penſioners, 
eſtabliſhed by Henry VII. 2 

W The diſbanding of the army being in ſuch for- 
of the wardneſs, the King told the parliament, it was his 
1200,0001. . intention to diſſolve them in December. Where- 
A on upon, the commons, to give his Majeſty a freſh 
3 don inſtance of their zeal, confirmed and renewed their 
; former reſolution, of granting the King an annual 
revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds. But 
the time being too ſhort to ſetle the funds on which 
0 this revenue was to be raiſed, the houſe thought it 
more proper to imploy what remained, in prepar- 

ing the bills to be paſſed, before the diſſolution. 


+ 


the chancellor, a great enemy of the Preſbyterians, 
had formed the deſign of depriving them of their 
promiſed liberty, which would have been impoſſi- 
ble, if this parliament had ſubſiſted. They believed 
therefore, that in the preſent favorable diſpoſition 
of the people to his Majeſty, their credit would be 
ſufficient to have a new parliament, more proper for 
the execution of their deſigns. This conjecture is 
confirmed by the tranſactions of the inſuing parlia- 
ment. It muſt however be ſaid for the chancellor, 
that tho? he deteſted the maxims of the parliament 
in 1640, with reſpect to the Royal authority, yet 
he went not the lengths of the adverſe party, nor 
believed it for the 1ntereſt of England, to have a 
King, whoſe will ſhould be law. This is manifeſt, 
from an incident at the very time I am ſpeaking of. 
A member of the commons, mr. Alexander Popham, Welwood, 
who had a conſiderable influence in the houſe, 3 109. 
offered his Majeſty, that provided he was ſupported 
by the court-party, he would undertake to procure 
an act, for ſetling on him, and his ſucceſſors, two 
millions a year, which would free him from any 
dependence on parliament, except in extraordinar 
caſes. The King, pleaſed with the — 1 
ſpake to the chancellor of it, as of a project ad- 
vantageous to his intereſt. But he bravely anſwered, 
„ That the beſt revenue his Majeſty could have, 
« was the affection of his ſubjects, and if he would 

« truſt to them, he would never want ſupplies in 
„ time of need,” Nor was he fatisfied 9 with 
giving this anſwer to the King, but even took pains 
to undeceive the earl of Southampton, then lord 
treaſurer, who had approved of the project, and 
by very ſolid reaſons, convinced him, that the ſuc- 
ceſs of it would be the kingdom's ruin. It is pre- 
tended, the chancellor's oppoſition to Popham's 

propoſal, was one of the chief cauſes of his diſgrace. 

The parliament, before their diſſolution, ordered The bodies of 
'the bodies of Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, Bradſhaw, Cromwell 
and Pride, to be taken out of their graves, drawn 27 other 9. 
on a hurdle to Tyburn, and there hung from ten Phillips.” 

o'clock till ſun-ſet, and then buried under the gal- | 
lows. At the fame time an act of attainder paſſed, 
not only againſt theſe four, but againſt the nineteen 
judges of the late King, who were fled from juſtice, 
among whom was Ludlow, author of the Memoirs 
| under his name, 

William Drake, citizen and merchant of London, A treaſonable 
about the ſame time, publiſhed a book, intitled, libel pub- 
The Long Parliament revived ; in which he indea- liſhed. | 
vored to prove, that the ſaid parliament was not Nene, 
yet legally diſſolved. The commons brought an p12 . 
impeachment of high-treaſon againſt the author, * 
but had not time to bring it to a trial. 

At this time likewiſe ſeveral officers, who had A pretended 
ſerved under Cromwell, Deſborough, Morgan, plot. 
Overton, and ſeveral others, were arreſted upon an Id. P. 315. 
uncertain report of a plot to fecure the King's per- 
ſon, ſeize the Tower, and kill the Queen- mother; 
but it did not appear that this rumor had any good 
foundation. a $055 . 


N 


(1) They were contracted at Breda, November 24, 1659. and privately married at Worceſter-· houſe, September 3, 1660, in 


the night, by dr. Joſeph Crowther, the duke's chaplain. Kennet's Regiſter, p. 246. 
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Cuantes II. At laſt, on the twenty-ninth of December, the | ** nor you too often where you go: © that, next to Cnartes IT. 


- Ki J cave the Royal | © the miraculous bleſſing of God Almighty, and Au“ 1660, 
ING r 5 "1. indeed as an immediate effect of that bleſſing, G=w=w IH 
2b. 1. An act for levying the arrears of the twelve “ do impute the good diſpoſition and ſecurity we 
Rennes months aſlefiment. « are all in, to the happy act of indemnity and ob- 

f 12 2. An act for the farther ſupplying ſeveral de-“ livion:? that is the principal corner-ſtone which 
334, &e. Fas in the act for diſbanding the army. | T ſupports this excellent building, that creates | 
3. An act for ſix months aſſeſſment, at ſeventy .“ kindneſs in us to each other 3 and confidence is - 2 
thouſand pounds per month, co begin the firſt of | ©* our Joint and common ſecurity. Tou may be 4 > 
January. « ſure, I will not only obſerve it religiouſly and 


4. An act for the better ordering the ſelling of | <* inviolably myſelf, but alſo exact the obſervance 
wines by retail, and for preventing abuſes in the | ** of it from others: and if ever any perſon ſhall 
mingling, corrupting, and limiting the prices of the | ** have the boldneſs to attempt perſuading ' me to 


ſame. <« the contrary, he will find ſuch an acceptation 
5. An act for erecting a poſt-office, & from me, as he would have, who ſhould perſuade 
6. An act for an impoſt upon ale, beer, cider, | ** me to burn Magna Charta, cancel all the old 
and other liquors, to hold for his Majeſty's life. 66 laws, and to erect a new government after my 
7. An act for the raiſing of ſeventy thouſand | © own invention and appetite.” 
pounds for his Majeſty's farther ſupply. This flatering ſpeech was received by the people 
8. An act for the attainder & ſeveral perſons | with great applauſe, every one hoping, that a 
guilty of the horrid murder of Charles I. Prince of this character would have no other view, 
9. An act for confirmation of leaſes and grants | than the cauſing his ſubjects to live ns and 
for colleges and hoſpitals. plenty. After. the King had done ing, the POTTY > 
10. An act to prohibit the exportation of wool, | chancellor made a ſpeech to both houſes, much 1058 * 
and tuller's-carth, longer than the King's, but —_— to the ſame +» r 
11. An act for prohibiting the planting of to- | end, namely, to perſuade them, that the King being Regitter. 
bacco in England and Ireland. extremely tender of his people, all his actions p. 339. 


12. An act for taking away the court of wards | would be directed to render them happy. He for- 
and liveries, together with Tenure in Capite, knights | got not to mention the pretended conſpiracy, for = 
ſervice, and purveyances, and for ſetling a revenue | the ſubverſion of the preſent government. But - 
upon his Majeſty in lieu thereof (1). without entering into particulars, contented himſelf 
After giving the Royal aſſent to theſe acts, the | with aſſuring, that the conſpiracy was real, and 
King made the following ſpeech to both houſes, Ludlow, one of the fugitive regicides, deeply con- 
cerned. This inſinuation was neceſſary for. two 
— My lords and gentlemen, purpoſes. The firſt was to convince the people of 
Id p.339- «© Will not entertain you with a long diſcourſe, | the neceſſity of puting the militia into the King's 
Tchad. J the ſum of all I have to fay to you, being to | hands, to inable him to ſuppreſs the male. contents. 4 
give you thanks, very hearty thanks: and I | The ſecond, to get a pretenſe for the breach of 2 
« aſſure you, I find it a very difficult work to ſa- | the King's promiſe, in his Breda declaration, by .* 
« tisfy myſelf in my own expreſſions of thoſe | the indiſpenſable neceſſity of providing for the = 
thanks. Perfunctory thanks, ordinary thanks | ſafety of the ſtate, againſt che ill-deſigns of ſec- 
<< for ordinary civilities, are eaſily given; but | taries. This will appear more clearly hereafter. The parlia- 
© when the heart is full as mine, it is a labor to | When the chancellor had ended his ſpeech, he de- ment diſ- by 
thank you. You have taken great pains to ob-] clared the parliament diſſolved. ſolved. 1 
„lige me, and therefore it cannot be eaſy for me Thus ended this parliament, about eight months A remark ; 
<< to expreſs the ſenſe I have of it. I will inlarge | after the firſt meeting, and ſeven after his Majeſty's upon this - | 
«© no further to you upon this occaſion, than to | reſtoration. I have obſerved already, that moſt of — 
tell you, when God brought me hither, I brought | the members were Preſbyterians, or at leaſt, that — 
with me an extraordinary affection and eſteem | party was ſuperior in the parliament, For this * 
<< for parliaments. I need not tell you how much | reaſon, no doubt, ſome writers magnifying what 
it is improved by your carriage towards me. | this parliament did for the King, and their diſpoſi- 
«© You have out-done all the good and obliging | tion in his favor, have infinuated, it was a fort of 
acts ot your predeceſſors towards the crown; and | miracle, that they did not at once throw up all the 
«« therefore you cannot bur believe, my heart is ex-] liberties of their country on the King's reſtoration. 
„ ceedingly inlarged with the acknowlegment. | But this is a groundleſs exaggeration. For if all 
„% Many tormer parliaments have had particular | the acts of this parliament be conſidered, not one 
„ denominations for what they have done: they | wall appear to ſupport this opinion. They recalled 
have been ſtiled Learned and Unlearned, and | the King, but x 5.0 certainly will not be thought 
4 ſometimes have had worſe epithets : I pray let us | ſtrange. They voted a revenue of twelve hundred 
<< reſolve, that this be for ever called the Hz AI- | thouſand pounds for his Majeſty, but it was only 2 
ine and the BLessxD PaRLiament, As I] a vote which was executed by the next parliament. 1 
<< thank you, tho' not enough, for what you have | They paſſed the act of indemnity — the King's .3 
done, ſo I have not the leaſt doubt, by the | preſſing inſtance, and which was ind eſſary. | "2 
| | cc bleſſing of God, but when I ſhall call the next bey granted him a ſupply to pay off the fleet and 1 
<< parliament (which I ſhall do as ſoon as you can | the army; but could this be avoided without in- = 
** reaſonably expect or deſire) I ſhall receive your | dangering the public tranquillity ? After all, they 
© hearty thanks for what I have done, fince I eſented the King with an inconſiderable ſum, for 
s parted with you. For I deal truly with you: I bis occaſions, and his brothers and ſiſters, with 
thall not more propoſe any one rule to myſelf in thirty-ſeven thouſand pounds : but was any thing "I 
my actions and counſels than this: What is a] more juſt or more natural than to inable him to 8 
<< parliament like to think of this action, or this | maintain his houſhold, till his revenues were ſetled? » ' 
** counſe]?* And it ſhall be a want of underſtand- | There is nothing therefore in the actions of this 
ung in me if it will not bear that teſt, I ſhall | parliament which infers a diſpoſition of throwing 
conclude with this, which I cannot lay too often, up the nation's liberties. But it will be ſeen, thas 
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(1) The Royal aſſent was given to the ſixth and twelfth, December 24. See Kennet's Regiſter, p. 331. 
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the diſpoſition, which is groundleſly ſuppoſed in 
this parliament, was really and truly in the next : 
and that after doing too much, they were forced 
to alter their meaſures, and uſe extraordinary me- 
thods in oppoſing the defigns of that very King. 
to 'whom * had given almoſt unlimited power. 
This ſecond parliament however has not been cen- 
ſured, while the compliance of the firſt has been 
induſtrioufly aggravated. The reaſon of this dif- 
ference is very Obvious, viz. that the ſecond par- 
liament beſt follows the views and * of 
the writers who have thus remarked on the former. 
In ſhort, if it be conſidered, that the firſt parlia- 
ment fat only ſeven months after the King's reſtora- 
tion, and that the ſecond continued eighteen years, 
it will be eafily perceived, to which of the two may 
moſt juſtly be aſcribed the deſign of throwing up 
the nationa] liberties. 

The concluſion of this year brought his Majeſty 
a new cauſe of affliftion in the death of the Prince 
of oy his ſiſter, , who died of the ſmall pox the 
twenty-fourth of December, at the age of twenty 
nine (1). She left hut one ſon, who was afterwar 
King of England by the name of William III. | 
-- This fame year died the earl of Hertford “, lately 
reſtored to the title of duke of Somerſet. He has 
been often mentioned in the reign of Charles I. 
Doctor Hammond the famous divine, died a little 
before the King's reſtoration. f 

It was this Fear alſo that the Royal Society was 
erected by the King's letters patent, who beſide 
granted it all the neceſſary incouragement towards 

'diſcovery of the fecrets of nature, and of what 
is moſt curious and neceſſary in Natural Philoſophy 
and Mechanics. ©, © 3 
It will not be improper before we cloſe this year, 
briefly to mention the tranſactions of Scotland, from 
the time of the King's reſtoration. 

After the King left Scotland, with an army to 
invade England, the Engliſh intirely conquered 
that nation, under the command of general Monk, 
who ſerved the parliament. If after that the Kin 
thought of Scotland, it was only to. cheriſh the dif- 


contents, and try, by means of his adherents, to 


excite a revolt, For tho' he had been recogniſed 


and crowned in that kingdom, he always conſi- 
_ dered nis intereſts as directly oppoſite to thoſe of 


. 


that nation, or at leaſt, of the governing party. 
He never loved the Scots, and his belief of their 
{-lling the King his father to the Englth parliament, 
greatly inflamed his prejudice againſt them, nor was 
it diminiſhed by his refidence in that country. His 
reſtoration to the iſh throne rendered him 
doubly maſter of Scotland ; firſt, becauſe he was 
Its natural King, and had even been crowned there 
ſecondly, becauſe Scotland had been conquered. by 
the Engliſh. Nothing would have been eaſier than 
to leave Scotland in dependence upon England, 
there not being any probability, that the Scots would 
ever be able to recover their liberty. It even ſeems, 
the King was not averſe to this opinion, ſince he 
left Scotland to be governed by the Engliſh, 
more than two months after his reſtoration. But 
he at length reſolved on reſtoring that kingdom to 
its ancient form of government, For this purpoſe, 
Monk wrote in his Majeſty's name to the Engliſh 
commiſſioners who had been imployed as judges 
there, to diſcontinue their functions the twenty- 
ſecond of Auguſt ; and at the ſame time proclama- 
tion was made, for the convening of the commitee 


71 
of eſtates, till a parliament ſhould be called. The Canes If. 
King named the great officers of the kingdom, and AN” 1660, 
took care to chuſe for theſe poſts, and for his coun- . I & 
(il, ſuch as were believed moft firmly devoted to 
him. The earl of Glencairn was made lord chan- Rurnet. 
cellor ; the earl of Crawford, lord - treaſurer; the p. 110. 
eafl of Caſſilis, juſtice-general; the earl of Lauder- 
dale, firſt ſecretary of ſtate, - and general Midleton, 
the King's commiſſioner. Theſe men, as well as 
thoſe who compoſed the council, had been always 
ſtrongly attached to the King's intereſt, T hus the 
Scots, freed from the yoke laid on them by Crom- 
well, were exactly in their former ſtate, as before 
the troubles in 1637, that is, under the government of 
a King and miniſters of the very ſame principles with 
Charles I, and the miniſters of that time. Bur there 
was this diſadvantageous difference, that they were 
no longer able to make themſelves feared, being in- 
tirely ſubdued. They were ſoon made ſenſible of 
what they were to expect. Some of their miniſters 
aſſembling for the drawing up a Remonſtrance con- 
cerning their | rd were ſent to priſon by the 
commitee of eſtates, without any examination of 
12 nature, motive, or language of the remon- 
ſtrance, as if the bare deſign of preſenting it had 
been criminal. Moreover a proclatnation was pub- 
liſhed againſt all unlawtul aſſemblies and ſeditious 
writings, on ſuppoſition, that the aſſembly of the 
miniſters and their petition were of that nature. 

This might have ſatisfied the Preſbyterians, wha 
were the body of the Scotiſh nation, what was 
preparing for them, and that they had no remedy 
ut ſubmiſſion and patience, to 
They had ſtill another very convincing proof. Id. p. 10g. 
The marquis of Argyle repairing to London to Heath. 
pay his duty to the King (2), was arreſted, ſent to 
the Tower, and afterwards to Scotland, to be tried 
on an impeachment of high-treaſon(3). The King's 
declaration from Breda, had not mentioned Scotland. 
So, the Scots were expoſed to the reſentment and 
vengeance of their adverſaries. Among theſe, 
chancellor Hyde was one of the moſt violent, as 
he has plainly diſcovered in his hiſtory of the civil 
wars, and unhappily for the Scots, he was prime 
miniſter in d, and had the chief direction of 
the King's affairs. Some of the Engliſh council in- 
deed were of opinion, it would be very advantageous 
to the King, to ſuffer the Scots to injoy the benefit 
of this Breda declaration, Bur the contrary advice 
prevailed, whether from the King's and his coun- 
ſellor's animoſity, or from a deſire of thoſe who had 
. ſerved his Majeſty in his troubles, of in- 
Joying the eſtates of the convicted. 

This reſolution being taken, the King ſummoned Burnet. 

a parliament in Scotland, to meet the, twelfth of p. 113. 
December, and publiſhed a proclamation, declar- 

ing, that he left it intirely to this parliament, to 
examine the conduct of his ſubjects of Scotland; 

and that after his honor was vindicated, and his pre- 
rogative eſtabliſhed, he would grant a pardon which 
would witneſs. how much he deſired the happineſs 

of his people. What method he took to procure 

this happineſs to the Scots will appear, 

As 25 Ireland, the King commited the govern- Affairs of 
ment of it to ſir Maurice Euſtace, chancellor, and Ireland. 
the carls of Orrery and Montrath, in quality of Cox. 
lords: juſtices, till a lord lieutenant ſhould be no- 
minated. a j *% 
© The year 1661 was uſhered in by an extraordi- Inſurrections 
nary event. This was an inſurrection of ſome of the Ana. 


baptiſts un- 
[$09 - s Ss — der Venner, 
| 4 — | Phillips, 
(1) She was buried December 29, in Henry VIIth's Chapel. Heath, p. 470. BY 734. 
(2) He writ by his ſon to the King, aſking leave to come and wait on him. The King gave an anſwer that ſeemed to in- Heath. 


courage it, but aid not bind him to any thing. Burnet, p. 106. 


Burnet, 3 N 


(3) Biſhop Burnet ſays, it was done at the inſtigation of the earl of Midleton andJhis party, . For the marquis of Argyle's p. 160. 
Fifth- 


*« craft made them afraid of him z and his eſtate made them deſire to divide it among them.” p. 106. 
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Cnaktes I. 
Au“ 1660, 


Cer yy mg 


acted at Munſter, 


January 17. 
Kennet's 
Regiſter, 

p. 361. 


The court ta- 
kes occaſion 
from this in- 
ſurrection to 
forbid con- 
venticles. 
January 10. 


Id. p. 357. 


A remark 
upon this ſub- 
ject. 


The name of 
N on- confor - 
miſts appli 
indifferently 
to all ſectaries. 


98 


Fifth-Monarchy-Men, who believed themſelves 
bound in conſcience to uſe their utmoſt indeavors 
to advance the kingdom of Chriſt on earth. As] 
have ſpoken elſewhere of t their. 
principles are fufficiently known by their tragedies 
and ſeveral other places, 1t 
will be needleſs to give a more particular account 
of their tenets (1). The ſixth of January, as the 
King was attending the Queen-mother and his ſiſter 
the Princeſs to Dover, in their return to France, 
about fifty of theſe men, under the conduct of one 
Thomas Venner, aſſembled in the evening in St. 
Paul's church-yard, and killed a man who upon de- 
mand, had anſwered, <* For God and the King.“ 
This giving an alarm to the city, ſome trained- 
bands were ſent againſt them, whom theſe men 
quickly routed, and then marched thro* ſeveral 
{treets, and at laſt retired to Cane-wood (2), from 
whence a party of horſe and foot, ſent by general 
Monk, diſlodged them, and took ſome priſoners. 
But this prevented not the reſt from returning to the 
city, where they fought furiouſly, till they were ob- 
liged to take ſanctuary ina houſe. They there de- 
fended themſelves like men fearleſs of death, or 
rather, as ſecure from all danger, under the pro- 
tection of Jeſus Chriſt, Here it was, that Venner, 
being wounded, and twenty of his men killed, with 
as many of the aſſailants, was taken with the reſt of 
his followers. ' A few days after, they were all tried, 
condemned, and executed, without any confeſſion | 
of guilt, perſiſting in their extravagances to the 
laſt. - TWO young men only ſhewed ſome ſigns of | 
hitence. . * | 
Tho? this attempt could not juſtly be conſidered 
as the conſequence of a deſign formed by a whole 
party, and tho* the Anabaptiſts had been all guilty, 
there was no reaſon to blame the other Sects, yet 
the court urged this inſurrection to confirm the 
rumors of a conſpiracy againſt the government, 
His Majeſty took occaſion to publiſh a proclama- 
tion, forbiding all meetings and conventicles, under 
pretenſe of -. hy and commanding the oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy to be tendered to all 
perſons diſaffected to the government, and in caſe 
of refuſal, they were to be proſecuted on the ſtatute 
of the ſeventh of James I. 
b 
all 


Doubtleſs it will be thought ſtrange, that 
reaſon of the extravagance of ſome Anabaptiſts, 

the other ſets ſhould be included in the prohibi- 
tion of all meetings on account of religion, contrary 
to the expreſs terms of the Breda declaration. But 
it will be immediately feen, that the ruin of the 
Preſbyterian party was now reſolved, and that pre- 
tenſes were ſeeking to execute this reſolution, 
particularly, ſuch as might create a belief, that 
what was done, tended only to ſecure the King's 
perſon and government. The end propoſed was to 
inſinuate that religion was no way concerned, but 
only the ſtate, and thereby obviate the objection 
which would naturally have been drawn from the 
Breda declaration, wherein the King ſolemly pro- 
miſed, that no perſon ſhould be moleſted 2 his 
religion, To ſucceed the better in this project, 
an admirable expedient was deviſed. This was 
to range, under the ſame denomination, all the ſects 


which were comprehended „as well the Preſbyte- 
rians, as the Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, and other ſects. 


ſects compriſed under that name; and, as if they 
had made but one body, puniſhed without diſtinc- 
tion, on pretenſe of keeping them in awe, and pre- 
venting them from diſturbing the ſtate. The Ca- 
tholics, the Independents, the Anabaptiſts, were 
Non - conformiſts. Precautions therefore were to be 
taken againſt the Non-conformiſts, and conſequent- 
'ly againſt the Preſbyterians, becauſe their enemies 
were pleaſed to comprehend them under the lame 
general appellation. Undeniable proofs of what I 
advance, will hereafter appear. The truth: is, the 
Preſbyterians. only were driectly aimed at, whoſe 
rum was determined, notwithſtanding the declara- 
tioa from Breda. For indeed it is not likely, that 
a King, who had privatel 
religion, would turn proſecutor of the Catholics : 
and the 111 and Anabaptiſts made then 
ſo inconſiderable a figure, that the King's miniſters 
had but little reaſon to fear them. But tho? there 


diſtinguiſhed: from the Preſbyterians, who had 
given no room for ſuch ſuſpicions ? All this was 
only to ſave, in ſome meaſure, the King's honor, 
at a time when his promiſes, contained in his decla- 
ration from Breda, were openly evaded. This name 
of Non-conformiſts, is therefore to be conſidered as 
a very ambiguous term, which indeed ſignifies men 
who do not conform to the church of England, but 
not in the ſenfe which was given it, viz. of a 
body of men inſeparably wr compoſed of all 
the Diſſenters, and acting with the ſame views, and 
for the ſame intereſt. * 5 | 

Some of the Preſbyterian miniſters obſerving, 
they were induſtriouſly confounded with ſects among 
whom they had no relation, petitioned the King 
for a conference between them and the biſhops, in 
order to examine wherein conſiſted their differences, 
and the object ions they had to the Book of Com- 
mon-prayer. The King granted their requeſt, and 
my twelve biſhops, as principals, 
and nine other clergymen- as aſſiſtants ; and on the 
Preſbyteryan ſide, twelve miniſters as principals, 
and nine others as aſſiſtants, to confer together at 
the biſhop of London's houſe, who then lodged in 
the Savoy (3). The commiſſion ran : ,** That 
the commiſſioners appointed ſhould act for four 
months, from the twenty- fifth of March, and 
particularly were ordered to adviſe upon and re- 
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into their ſerious and grave conſiderations, the 
ſeveral directions and rules, forms of prayer, 
and things in the ſaid Book of Common prayer 
contained; and to adviſe and conſult upon and 
about the ſame, and the ſeveral objections and 
exceptions which ſhall now be raiſed againſt the 
ſame 3 and (if occaſion be) to make ſuch reaſon- 
able and neceſſary alterations, corrections, and 
amendments, as ſhall be agreed upon to be need- 
e ful and expedient, for giving ſatisfaction to 
c tender conſciences, and the reſtoring and conti- 
* nuance of peace and unity in the churches under 
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differing from the church of England, in order to 
impute to the whole body, conſiſting of theſe ſec- 
taries, what could have been charged but to one, 
had they been diſtinguiſned. This denomination 


his Majeſty's government and protection And 
sto certify to his Majeſty in writing, under their 
5 ſeveral hands, the matters and things whereupon 
<< they ſhall ſo determine, to be by his Majeſty ap- 


imbraced the Romiſh 


had been cauſe to ſuſpe& them, why were they not 
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An” 1660, | 


Thus, by this affected confufion, all the Non. con 
formiſts were charged with the faults of one of the 


Conference at 
the Savoy be- 
tween the bi- 
ſhops and 
Preſbyterian. 
miniſters. 
Account of 
that Confe- 
rence. 
London 1661, 
Collier. 
Baxter. 


view the Book of Common- prayer; to take 
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was, that of Diſſenters, or Non- conformiſts; under proved, &c.” Thus the King gave a power to 
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(1) They thought, it not enough to believe that Chriſt was to reign on earth, and to put the ſaints in poſſeſſion of the king- 


dom, but that the - ſaints were to take the kingdom themſelves, 


down and head them. Burnet, p. 160, 161. 
- (2) Betwixt High- gate and Hampſted. 
3) Rapin by miſtake, has put the number of the principals 


of each ſide for that of the aſſiſtants, and the contrary. 


Some of them ſeemed perſuaded, that Chriſt would come 


theſe 
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Cual Es II. theſe twenty one miniſters, which they had not 
An? 1660. deſired, viz. to decide, as well for themſelves as 
and for the whole body of the Preſbyterians, what 
was neceſſary to be altered in the Liturgy, without 
impowering them previouſly to ſetle their demands, 

in order to an union with the church of England. 
An? 1661. It was eaſy to foreſee from the very begining of 
| this conference that it would be fruitleſs. For tho 
the miniſters had already acquainted the King and 
the chancellor that they could decide nothing, ſince 
they were not authoriſed by their brethren, the bi- 
ſhop of London“ immediately told them, that as 
themſelves had requeſted this conference, they were 
to produce all their exceptions to the Liturgy in 
writing at once, together with the additional forms 
= and alterations deſired. .- The miniſters anſwered, as 
5 they had before done to the King and the chancellor, 
& that they could decide nothing, without having firſt 


Sheldon. 


1 conſulted their abſent brethren, and from them re- 
4 ceived a commiſſion in form. This intimated a de- 
* ſire, that they might be permited to meet in ſy nod, 
and debate together on theſe matters: but ſuch re- 
queſt was never intended to be granted. They 
were therefore urged, only to declare their own 
7 ſenſe, when it was ſeen, that they could not be 
4 brought to act as deputies of a body, by which in- 
4 deed they were not commiſſioned. To this it was 
f anſwered, that they were willing to give their par- 
ticular ſentiments in writing, provided, the biſhops, 

at the ſame time, would bring in their utmoſt con- 
ceſſions, that when both were compared, a judgment 
might be made of the ſucceſs. But the biſhops ab- 
ſolutely rejected this propoſal. At laſt, the mini- 
ſters conſented to produce at once all their excep- 


to make additions according to the anſwers the 
ſhould receive, and their offer was accepted. Where. 
upon, the exceptions were drawn up, and an an- 
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and at length ſome ſlight alterations in the Liturgy 
were agreed on, 
conſidered theſe alterations as inſufficient, there was 
an invincible obſtacle to an agreement, which was, 
that the miniſters not being commiſſioned, whar- 
ever they ſaid, could be emed no other than 
their private opinion, 

I ſhall not enter farther into this conference, be- 
cauſe, to underſtand it, requires a competent know- 
ledge of the Engliſh Liturgy, and the manner in 


be ſuppoſed with regard to the gefferality of foreign- 
ers, for whom this hiſtory is deſigned (1). I ſhall 


to aſſiſt the reader to apprehend wherein conſiſted 
the differences between the church of England and 
the Preſbyterians, and the conduct of both ſides. 

28 In the whole reign of King James, and the fifteen 
ries be. Arſt years of Charles I, the Preſbyterians were op- 
tween th 
N by the church of England as Chriſtian charity ſeemed 
andPreſbyte- to require. From the begining of the parliament of 
n.. the third of November 1640, the church of England 

was perſecuted in her turn, and Epiſcopacy itſelf at 
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came maſters of the parliament and army, the Epiſ- 
copalians ſtill continued under oppreſſion, and tho? 
the Preſbyterian church-government was outwardly 
8 there was nevertheleſs an intire liberty 
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2 or all Proteſtant ſects, which the Preſbyterians con- 
4 ſidered as a violent perſecution. This ſtate conti- 
Ss nued till the begining of the year 1660, when Monk, 
4 forming the deſign of the King's reſtoration, be- 
1 lieved it could not be effected without a reſtitution of 


— — 


tions, reſerving to themſelves, however, a power | *+. ſome conceſſions; but now that you are Son- 


ee chriſtenin 


me 4 | fame in England, at the time I am ſpeaking 
ſwer given in by the biſhops, who accepted a reply, | We have ſeen the conceſſions of Charles I, in the 


But, beſide that the miniſters 
which Divine Service is — which cannot 
content myſelf therefore with ſome general remarks, 


preſſed, or, at leaſt, may be ſaid, not to be treated 


laſt intirely aboliſned. When the Independents de- | 


+ og 


that very Preſbyterian parliament which had abo- CzsarL xs It. 
liſhed Epiſcopacy.. 
their brethren, who were more than two thouſand, | 


This expedient was crowned Ax 1061, 
with ſacceſs : and by the united indeavors of the & V2 
Preſbyterians and Epiſcopalians, the King was at 
laſt replaced on the throne. The reſtoration of his 
Majeſty produced that of the church-of England, 
which was at once in almoſt the ſame ſtate ſhe had 
been before the year 164 However, there was 
this difference, that, during the troubles, the num- 
ber ot the Preſbyterians was exceedingly increaſed, 
and thereby were grown much more formidable 
than under the reign, of King James, and the firſt 
fifteen years of Charles I. It was therefore the in- 
tereſt of the church of England, either to ruin in- 
tirely the Preſbyterian party, which could ſtill raiſe 
freſu troubles in the church and ſtate, or by ſome 
ſmall conceſſions, ingage them to unite with the 
natiaval church. And for this laſt end, the confe- 
rence now mentioned ſeemed intended. 

But religious conferences ſedom meet with a hap- 
py ſucceſs ; firſt, becauſe the two parties muſt be 
equally animated with ſuch a ſpirit of peace and 
charity, rarely to be found, among men; and, if 
I may venture to ſay it, ſtill more rarely among 
churchmen. Secondly, becauſe in theſe conferences, 
one of the parties is uſually ſuperior, and in poſſeſ- 
ſion of power, and therefore not very willing to 
quit that advantage, to be reduced to an equality. 
So, no ſucceſs can be expected, unleſs one of the 
parties will yield every thing to the other. This re- 
calls to my mind a ſay ing of a French Catholic, a 
man of wit, to a miniſter after the concluſion of the 
religious war in France: If (ſaid he) you had 
«+ come to a compalition with us while the ſword 
« was in your hand, we might have madę you 


«© quered, we would not 


ield you ſo much as the 
of bells.” 


The caſe was much the 
of, 


Newport treaty, with regard to Epiſcopacy, which, 
if it was not intirely given up by him, was how- 
ever reduced to a very low ebb. But after the re- 
ſtoration of Charles II, the uſe of the ſurplice was of 
too great conſequence to religion, to be relinquiſhed. 
Thirdly, the animoſity berween the two parties, 
generally retards the ſucceſs of ſuch conferences. 


The one cannot bear to receive laws from the other, 


nor think of revoking what has been once advanced. 
Fourthly, inſtead of thinking ſeriouſly on peace, 
both parties ſeek only to furpriſe one another. Laſt- 
ly, it too often happens, that cheſe conferences are 
granted by the prevailing to the oppreſſed party, 
only to have it ſaid, that peace was offered, but 
rejected by the oppoſite ſide. There is room to 
believe, that in this conference all theſe circum- 
ſtances met, and therefore its ſucceſs is not to be 
wondered at; for, in ſhort, it broke off without 
any effect, and, as too commonly 2 each 
party threw the blame on the other. Mr. Baxter, 
in his relation of it, ſays, that the biſhops were ab- 
ſolutely againſt all conceſſions. But in another rela- 
tion it is ſaid, the Preſbyterians were ſo obſtinately 
attached to their opinions, that they would not re- 
cede from a ſingle point, and that at laſt, upon the 
biſhop of Durham's propoſal, being required to de- 
clare in writing what they thought ſinful in the Li- 
turgy, they put into the liſt all the articles which 
hindered their joining with the church of England, 
without one exception. They thereby ſhewed, that 
they conſidered all the forms and practiſes of the 
church of England as ſinful, even to the uſe of the 
ſurplice, and conſequently a refuſal of any accom- 
modation, unleſs their opinions were intirely con- 
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(1) See the Account of this conference, London 1661. 
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Cuartes II. formed to. Theſe are the mutual accuſations of the 
An” 1061. two parties, on which I am tar from deciding any 
ming as to the truth of the facts. All I _— 
without wronging either party, is, that the Zret- 
byterians ought to have receded from ſeveral points, 
which are manifeſtly indifferent; that the biſhops 
ſhould not have ſcrupled to give up the ſame, But 
people were then very far from being inclined to 
charity and condeſcenſion. ; 
The King During this conference at the Savoy, the King 
crowned. was magnificently crowned the twenty-third of 
Phillips. April, being St. George's day. | 
1 The parliament, which had been ſummoned for 
A new parlia- the eighth of May, met on the day appointed. 
ment, and The repreſentatives, for the moſt part, were 
how com- elected agreeably to the wiſhes, and doubtleſs by 
— the influence of the court. The major part were 
High- church-men, that is, violent enemies of the 
Preſbyterians; great aſſerters of the minuteſt cere- 
monies of the church; _ 1 — A 
and Royal prerogative. iterally followed t 
— of — archbiſhop of 1 which 
bad cauſed the troubles in the late reign. In ſhort, 
this parliament may be ſaid to be compoſed by 
chancellor Hyde, prime miniſter, and on the 
twentieth of April created earl of Clarendon. Let 
it alſo be nd, that this parliament was called 
the PensStonarRy PARLIAMENT, becauſe it was 
afterwards diſcovered, that many of the members 
received penſions from the court. It 1s true, many 
will not allow that it was fo at firſt, but pretend, 
that by the length of time, and changes upon death, 
the new members ſuffered themſelves to be cor- 
rupted. I cannot however help obſerving, that, at 
the very begining, this parliament did things in 
favor of the King, which no other had ever done 
and that it was ſome time before they retracted 
their extravagant maxims concerning the Royal 
rogative. This ſhews, the parliament was early 
ribed, notwithſtanding the inſinuations of ſome to 
the contrary. It may however. be conceived how 
acceptable this parliament was to his Majeſty, ſince 
it continued almoſt eighteen years, on which ac- 
count it was more juſtly called the Long Parlia- 
ment than that of 1640. 

As religion, whether Popiſh or Preſbyterian, 
and the Royal prerogative, are concerned in almoſt 
all the tranſactions of this reign, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to inform the reader of ſome things con- 
cerning the hiſtorians z otherwiſe, they will be ex- 
tremely imbaraſſed, when they read of tranſactions 
in ſome authors, quite con to what they find 
in others. My deſign is, therefore, by a 
remarks on this ſubject ; firſt, to prevent their be- 
ing inſenſibly, and for want of examination, biaſſed 
by the opinions or prejudices of hiſtorians. Se- 
condly, to incline; and thirdly, to aſſiſt them, in 
ſome meaſure, to make this examination. 

Remark upon There are three ſorts of authors who have writ 


the hiſto- the hiſtory of this reign. The firſt are thoſe, who 
_— profeſs to be High- church with regard to religion; 


and with reſpect to the government, aſcribe to the 
King an almoſt unlimited power, provided the 
King be of their * Theſe are, in a word, 
what are called the High-fliers, or rigid Tories. 
They are good Proteſtants, but, however, much 
leſs the Papiſts enemies than the Preſbyterians. For 
they will ſcarcely allow the latter to be Chriſtians, 
becauſe they have no biſhops. Now, according 
to their principles, no valid ordination can be had 

. Without biſhops, and conſequently no valid admini- 
{tration of the ſacraments; whence it follows, that 
Preſbyterians baptized by miniſters unordained by 
biſhops, are not truly baptized. 

There is another ſet of writers of this reign, who, 
being Proteſtants, imbrace not the extravagant 
principles of the former, either concerning the 
church or government. Theſe are thoſe who are 


few | new offenders, hut he ſhould not think him a wiſe ' 5 þ 


; 3 * 
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called Whigs, among whom there is a mixture of Cu ATS II. 
Churchmen and Preſbyterians. 1 Ax“ 1661. 
Laſtly, there are Popiſh hiſtorians, whoſe tenets ww 
and principles are ſufficiently known. 
Each of theſe authors have wrote the hiſtory of 
this reign according to his principles ; for this rea- 
ſon what is praiſed and approved by one hiſtorian, 
is blamed and cenſured by another. For inſtance, 
as to this ſecond parliament, *ſome openly inſinuate, 
that the firſt years tranſactions, whether for extend- 
ing the Royal power, or oppreſſing the Preſbyterians, 
were agreeable to reaſon, juſtice, and the good of 
the kingdom; but what was done after the breach 
with the King, was only the effe& of cabal and 
corruption, ers on the contrary maintain, that 
this parliament's zeal, whether for the King or 
againtt the Preſbyterians, was an extravagant zeal 
which threw them upon meaſures very detrimental 
to the kingdom, and unavoidably ingaged them to 
favor the ill deſigns of the court; but perceiving at 
laſt the ill uſe made of this diſpoſition, they eſpouſed 
the true intereſts of the nation, in oppoſing his 
Majeſty's deſigns. 
The Popiſh hiſtorians are of the ſame principles 
with the High-flying Tories concerning the govern- 
ment. But, as King Charles's deſign of introducing 
Popery into England is very cawilliogly owned by 
the Tories, the Papiſts on the contrary make it a 
glorious deſign, as being very juſt and religious. 
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A man who reads the ſeveral hiſtories of this 
reign muſt therefore prepare himſelf to meet theſe 
contrarieties, and to chuſe that ſcheme which appears 
molt coherent and beſt ſupported. For this end, 
it will be proper to adhere only to plain facts, 7 
without regarding the frequent inſinuations of h iſ- 5 
torians, moſt of whom ſuppoſe without ceremon "aſe 
their own ſcheme, even in the facts they relate. 8 
own this is difficult: but I ſuppoſe the reader's ſearch 985 
is after truth, which he will never attain, if he im- 5 


plicitly follows, without examination, the firſt 

hiſtorian who falls in his way. Wherefore, I 

thought it proper to inform him before hand of what 

he is to — and withal to leave him at liberty 

to examine my ſcheme as well as that of others. 

But to return to the parliament. 
The King going to the houſe the eighth of May, The King's 

made a ſpeech, in which, after ſome expreſſions of ſpeech to the 85 

of his great affection for his people, he recom- — 2 4 

mended two bills, which he had prepared to con- — wh "i 

firm the act of indemnity. He repeated the ſame 4, oY 

words he had ſaid to the laſt parliament : adding, 

that they might be as ſevere as they pleaſed againſt 


man or his friend, who ſhould perſuade him to in- 

fringe the act of oblivion, or to conſent to a breach 

of a promiſe ſo ſolemnly made when he was abroad. 

Laſtly, he communicated to them his intended mar- He uaints 

riage with the Infanta of Portugal, which, with the them with his 

approbation of his whole council, had been reſolved. marriage. 48 
The earl of Clarendon, lord-chancellor, after- 2 

wards inlarged on the particulars mentioned by 

the King in his ſpeech, but chiefly upon two points The chan- 

untouched by his Majeſty. The firſt related to cellor's 

the ſeditious ſermons of certain preachers, which ſpeech, 

tended to renew the old troubles, and whoſe licenſe — p. 435. 

it was neceſſary to curb. The ſecond point on 

which he inſiſted, was the late inſurrection, 

which he agravated in the ſtrongeſt expreſſions, 

intimating, that by intercepted letters it might be 

concluded, the combinatjon reached very far, and 

if the vigilance of the lord-mayor had not pre- 

vented it, the city had been in danger of being 

reduced to aſhes. He did not name the authors of Remark on it. 

the ſeditious ſermons, becauſe his deſign was not to | 

accuſe this or that perſon, or any particular ſect, 

but only to obtain a general order againſt the 

preachers who were not of the church of England. 


: 1 a 
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As to the pretended conſpiracy diſcovered by a 
| multitude 
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9 ' Cuanues II. multitude of intercepted letters, as he aſſerted, it 


»-1661. does not appear that any one was proſecuted in con- 
— ſequence — theſe — or that others, beſide 
Venner and his companions, were proved to be 

concerned in it. It is therefore apparent, this 

ſpeech tended only to incenſe the parliament againſt 
ha Sectaries or Non-conformiſts in general, under 
color of providing for the ſafety of the King and 
the ſtate, in ſuppoſition, that it was-only from 
them any danger could be feared. This will here- 


after appear to be more than a mere conjecture. 
Kennet's Sir Edward Turner, the duke of York's at- 
Regiſter, torney-general, being choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
. commons, on the recommendation of the court, 


both houſes unanimouſly voted their thanks to the 
King for the gracious communication of his reſo- 
lution to marry, and went in a body to congratu- 
Thecommons late him. Then the houſe of commons ordered 
ordered to re- all their members to receive the ſacrament accord- 
ceive the ſa- ing to the preſcribed liturgy within a certain time, 


n ain of being expelled the houſe. | 

_ Phe two houſes jointly ordered, the twentieth of 
Id. f. 446. May, that the writing called the Solemn League 
Several acts and Covenant ſhould be burned by the common 


burned by the hangman; which was performed with great rejoic- 
common ing. Three days after, the following acts were 
. alſo ordered to be conſumed. The act for erect- 
Phillips. ing a High- court of Juſtice for trying and judg- 
May 29. ing Charles Stuart, &c. The act for ſubſcribing 

the ingagement againſt a King and houſe of peers: 
the act for declaring the people of England to be a 
commonwealth, &c. The act for renouncing the 
title of Charles Stuart, and another for the ſecurity 
of the Protector's perſon. 

The zeal of the two houſes breeding in the Re- 
publicans a fear, that the act of indemnity, paſſed 
in the late parliament, would not be ſufficient for 
their ſecurity, if it was not confirmed by the pre- 
ſent, addreſſed the King for this confirmation. 
Upon their petition, the King wrote to both 
houſes the ſecond of June, earneſtly recommending 
to them to paſs the bill he had prepared. He even 
told them plainly, however neceſſary the bills 


Kennet, 
p. 478. 


might be, which were ready for the Royal aſſent, he | 


had no mind to paſs them till the act of indemnity 
was likewiſe preſented to him. This letter having 
produced the deſired effect, his Majeſty came to 
the parliament the eighth of July, and paſſed the 
following acts: 

An af to confirm the act of indemnity paſſed in 
the late parliament. 

An a 
ſubjects a free and voluntary contribution for his 
preſent occaſions. 

After this the King made a ſhort ſpeech to both 
houſes, reminding them of his declaration from 
Breda, and of that ſigned by his adherents when 
his reſtoration began to be talked of, in which they 
promine to renounce all memory of former un- 

indneſſes, and vowed all imaginable good will to 
each other. Therefore, continues he, let it be 
« in no man's power to charge me or you with 
& breach of our word or promiſe.” | 

Theſe two acts being diſpatched, the parliament 
proceeded with vigor in finiſhing the other bills 
which were before them, and in particular, one for 
the confiſcation of the eſtates of twenty-one Regi- 
cides deceaſed,. and to puniſh three, who were 
ſpared as to life, but liable to other penalties. Theſe 
were the lord Monſon, fir Henry Mildmay and 
Robert Wallop. It was ordered, that they ſhould 
be drawn upon fledges with ropes about their necks 
to the gallows at Tyburn, and from thence con- 
veyed to the Tower, there to remain priſoners du- 
ring their lives. 


Acts. 
Statute b. 
Kennet's 
Regiſter, 
P- 491. 


Order con. 

cerning ſome 

Regicides. 

Id. p. 490. 

Heath, 5 
501. 

. On Jan, 30. 


to impower the King to receive from his 


— 


The King, on the thirtieth of July went to Cianies Il, 
the houſe, and gave the Royal aſſent to ſeveral Ax“ 1661, 
4 As, — wand 

1. An act for the ſafety and preſervation of the Other acts. 
King's perſon and government; which had three Statute b. 
remarkable clauſes. | 

The firſt, that if any perſon ſhould compaſs, 
imagine or intend the King's death, deſtruction, 
or bodily harm, to impriſon or reſtrain his Royal 

rſon, or depoſe him, or ſhould levy war againſt 

im within or without his realm, or ſtir up any fo- 
reign power to invade him; or ſhould declare or 
exprels ſuch his wicked intention, by printing, wri- 
ting, preaching, or malicious and adviſed ſpeaking, 

he ſhould, being thereof legally convicted, be ad- 
a traitor. 

The ſecond, that if any man ſhould maliciouſly 

or adviſedly publiſh or affirm his Majeſty to be an 
Heretic or a Papiſt, or that he indeavored to in- 
troduce Popery ; or ſhould ſtir up the people to 
hatred or diſlike of his Royal perſon * go de 
ment : that every ſuch perſon ſhould be made inca- 
pable of any office or imployment either in church 
or ſtate. 
The third, that if any man ſhould maliciouſly 
and adviſedly affirm, that the parliament, begun 
in Weſtminſter the third of November 1640, is 
yet .in being, or that any covenant or ingagement 
ſince that time impoſed on the people, doth oblige 
them to indeavor a change of the government 
either in church or ſtate, or that either, or both houſes 
of parliament have a legiſlative power without his 
Majeſty, that then every ſuch offender, being legally 
convicted thereof, ſhould incur the alties of a 
Præmunire mentioned in the ſtatute of the ſixteenth 
of Richard II. 

The other acts now paſſed were: | 

An act to repeal the law made in the ſeventeenth 
year of Charles I, for the excluſion of biſhops 
from the houſe of peers. 

An act to prevent tumults and diſorders com- 
mited under pretenſe of preparing or preſenting 
petitions to the King or parliament. 

An act to declare the ſole right of the militia to 
be in the King. 

An act to impower his Majeſty to diſpoſe of the 
land-forces. 

An act for the regulation and government of his 
Nr navy — forces by ſea. 

An act to impoſe certain pains and penalties 
on perſons and "ates of coſe who had a head tn 
the horrible murder of the late King. 

An act for the collection of the great arrear of 
the duty of exciſe. : 

An act for providing neceſſary carriages for the 
King in all his progreſſes and removals. 

After theſe acts had received the Royal aſſent, 
his Majeſty thanked the two houſes for them, and ment ad- 
8 for that which reſtored the biſhops Journed. 
to their ſeats in parliament, and alſo that con- 
cerning the militia, This done, he gave them 
leave ro adjourn to the twentieth of November. 

When the King called this parliament, he had A convoca- 
no intention to aſſemble the clergy, he believing, the tion. 
Savoy conference was equivalent to a convocation, Kennet's 
But dr, Heylin, in a letter to a miniſter of ſtate, Regiſter, 
ſhewed, that this conference ought not to hinder the 52. * 
King from aſſembling the clergy. He alleged, amon 
other reaſons, that the clergy could not be bo 
by the acts of the Savoy aſſembly. This was pre- 
ciſely what the Preſpyterian miniſters, 8 by 
the K ing, had alleged, to ſhew they had no power 
to act for their brethren. This convocation did 
nothing conſiderable, except granting the King a be- 


The parlia- 


nevolence by virtue of that act above-mentioned (1). 


their religion. See Kennet's Regiſter, p. 472, &c. 


(1) In this ſeſſion, the Papiſts petitioned the parliament for the 


repeal of the penal laws againſt them, and for toleration of 


During 


— — 
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During theſe tranſactions in England, the parlia- | 


Cauantes II. l 
A' 166m. ment of Scotland proceeded with no leſs vigor. 
6 Being aſſembled in January, they began firſt _ 
Affair of ahrogating and annulling the ſolemn league = 
Scotland, covenant of the two kingdoms 3 and comman 
—— that none of his Majeſty's ſubjects preſume, on 
Echard, pretenſe of any authority whatſoever, ta require 2 
renewing or ſwearing to the ſaid league and covenant, 
without his Majeſty's ſpecial warrant and approba- | 
wer declared the power of the militia to 
ey next declar ne, | 
2 ein bs King alone, and the act of the ſixteenth 
of January 1047, by which the late King was de- 
livered to the Engliſh, to be infamous, diſloyal, 
contrary to all laws divine and humane. 
Epiſcopacy Epiſcopacy was reſtored in Scotland, and for that 
therereceived. purpoſe, four Preſbyterian miniſters, Sharp, Ha- 
May 8. milton, Barwell and Leighton came to London, 
Burnet, where, after being ordained deacons and prieſts, 
. they were conſecrated biſhops by his lordſhip of 
Regilter, Wincheſter. All four renounced their firſt ordi- 
P. 441+ nation as invalid, and before their —_— ob- 
tained from the King a declaration of his pleaſure 
to reſtore in Scotland the government of the church 
by archbiſhops and biſhops, as it was in the year 
1637. Upon this declaration, the privy-council of 
Scotland ſtrictly diſcharged all eccleſiaſtical meetings 
at ſynods and-preſbyteries, &c. till they ſhould be 
authorized by the archbiſhops and biſhops. An 
act was alſo paſſed in the Scotiſh parliament to 
ohibit all meetings and conventicles in private 
— for religious worſhip. By another act the 
right of patronage was revived. And laſtly, by 
another, it was ordained, that all perſons in an 
public office, ſhould ſign a ſolemn declaration againſt 
the national covenant in 1638, and the ſolemn 
league and covenant in 1643, in which they de- 
clared it unlawful to ſubjects upon pretenſe of re- 
formation, or any other pretenſe whatſoever, to enter 
into leagues and covenants, or take up arms againſt 
the King, or thoſe by him commiſſioned.” - 
The marquis The marquis of Argyle having been ſent priſoner 
of Argyle be- to Edinburgh, was there tried, condemned and be- 
_— headed the tweny-ſeventh of May. Many believed, 
— Il, that revenge, and the avarice of ſome perſons (1) who 
Vo II. hoped for the confiſcation of his eſtates, were more 
430. powerful motives for his ſentence, than juſtice. A 
urnet. few days before his death, the remains of the un- 
May 11 fortunate marquis of Montroſe were ſolemnly in- 
tered, and the head of the marquis of Argyle was 
{et up in the ſame place. | 
June 7. In England the bodies of ſir Charles Lucas and 
eath. fir George Liſle, who were ſhot at Colcheſter in 
1648, were likewiſe honorably intered. 
Complaints of During the receſs of the Engliſh parliament, the 
the Royaliſts. Cavaliers or. Royaliſts made great complaints of 
Burnet, the King's ingratitude, for ſuffering them to periſh 
ens with hunger, while, by the act of indemnity, he 
procured his enemies the ſecure injoyment of im- 
menſe riches, acquired by illegal means. The city 
ſwarmed with libels on this ſubject. One, among 
the reſt, writ by L'eſtrange, told the King bold 
truths with great freedom. But his Majeſty paſſed 
them by unregarded, believing, the leaſt he could 
do for the loyal ſufferers, was to let them complain, 
ſince it was neither in his inclination (2) nor power 
to reward them. 
Rumors of a To ſtop theſe complaints, the city was filled with 
conſpiracy. rumors of projects and plots againſt the King's 
Heath, perſon and government 35 But many believed 


this only an artifice to inſenſe the parliament againſt CMA TES II. 
the Non - conformiſts in general, and the Preſbyte- AN* 1661. 
rians in particular, and furniſh a pretenſe to proceed 


inſt them. The Preſbyterians were always con- 
founded with the other ſects, under the denomina- 
tion of Non-conformiſts, who. were charged with 
ill intentions againſt the government, tho? thitherto 
the Preſbyterians had given no cauſe of ſuſpicion, 
at leaft nothing was proved. The moſt plauſible 
thing urged, was, that the Independents, Anabap- 
tiſts, and other Republicans, ſeeing the Preſbyte- 
rians no better treated than: themſelves, - formed 
great projects, in hopes of being joined by the 


and | Preſbyterians at a proper juncture. Thus much is 


certain, the project of the act of uniformity, which 
will be mentioned hereafter, was now formed, and 
the rumors, true or falſe, of plots carried on by 
the Non-conformiſts, might be very uſeful to pal- 
liate the breach of the Breda declaration, under 
color of providing for the ſafety of the ſtate. For 
the Preſbyterians could not be attacked on account 


of religion, without a moſt manifeſt violation of 
the King's promiſe, | 


with the Corſairs, or by force reduce them to reaſon. 
But he found them ſo well prepared, that he was 


On the twentieth of November the parliament 
aſſembling, his Majeſty made a fpeec 
houſes, without- any neceſſity, they being only ad- 


the pleaſure to 
in liament. He then deſired the commons, 
To think ſeriouſly upon ſetling his revenue, and 
<< providing for the expenſes of his navy; adding, 


told them, That he was willing they ſhould make a 
full inſpection into his diſburſements and receipts, 
* but would not have them believe any looſe diſ- 
*© courſes, of giving away eighty thouſand pounds 
„in a morning. That he had much more reaſon to 
ebe ſorry, that he had not wherewith to reward 
„ thoſe who had ever faithfully ſerved the King his 
«« father and himſelf, than aſhamed of any bounty 
he had exerciſed towards any man.” After this, 
he told the two houſes, «+ That he was forry to 
find, the general temper and affections of the 
nation were not ſo well compoſed, as might have 
been expected, after ſuch ſignal bleſſings from 
* God Almighty upon all, and after fo great in- 
* dulgence and condeſcenſions from him towards 
& all intereſts. That there was ſtill many wicked 
<* 1nſtraments, who labored night and day to diſturb 


each other. That it was worthy of their care 
<* and vigilance, to provide proper remedies for the 
c diſeaſes of that kind; and if they found new 
« diſeaſes, they muſt ſtudy new remedies. That 
ce the difficulties which concerned religion were too 
« hard for him, and therefore he recommended 


C beſt provide for them.” 


and expreſſed ſo muc 


of his power to give a poſitive promiſe, that no 


(1). Particularly the earl of Midletoun. See Burnet, p. 124. The marquis was condemned, as guilty of high-treaſon, upon 
ſome letters formerly writ by him to Monk, wherein he expreſſed a great zeal for the Republican cauſe. Theſe Monk baſely 


ſent down to the marquis's judges. Id. p. 125. 


(2) This word Inclination is ſurely too ſevere in our author, ſince it loads his Majeſty with the blackeſt of crimes, ingrati- 


tude ; It is readil 
3) Of which 


granted he had not Power but that does not prove he had no Inclination. 
authors were, Praiſe-God Barebone, colonel Salmon, major Wildman, alderman Ireton, &c. Heath. p. 7750 
| perſon 


„that he aſked nothing for himſelf, but as his 
<< intereſt was united with that of his people.” He 


*© the public peace, and make all people jealous of 


« them to their care and deliberation, who could 


m 


The earl of Sandwich, vice-admital, being ſent Algi g 
with a fleet to Liſbon, to bring home the new dition proces 


Queen, appeared before Algier to make a treaty 2 
y. 
Heath, 


obliged to return to Liſbon without doing any * 
thing. | Regiſter, 


The parlia- * 
to both ment meets. 


journed. He gave for reaſon, that it was to have The King's 
the biſhops reſtored to their places oo 


h to 


When his Majeſty publiſhed his Breda declaration, Remarks 
| ha) for paſſing an act of in- upon this 
demnity, agreeably to it, he did not think it out ſpeech. 


Ne by 
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ut, in all appearance, ſince the elections of mem- 


ing to the wiſh of the miniſtry, in favor of High- 
* it was ſuggeſted to the King, that the beſt 
expedient to obtain whatever he delired, was to 
ſacrifice the Non - conformiſts to the parliament. It 
is not very ſtrange, that a Prince of his character, 
who had ſecretly imbraced the Roman Catholic 
religion, or, to ſpeak more properly, had no reli- 

ion at all, ſhould not think it a point of honor to 
upport the Preſbyterians, at the hazard of loſing 
the affection of his parliament. He viſibly begins 
therefore to uſe evaſions, in the concluſion of this 
ſpeech ; and by talking in general of perſons, labor- 
ing to trouble the peace of the kingdom, furniſhes 
his parliament with a pretenſe of treating the Non- 
conformiſts with rigor, as diſturbers of the public 


tranquillity. As to religion, he leaves the care of 


it to the parliament, as of a thing too difficult for 
him. By this he intirely departs from his Breda 
declaration, and the act of indemnity, which till 
now he had ſo much inſiſted on. 

This ſpeech was a fignal to the perſecution 
which, ſoon after, broke out againſt the Non-con- 
formiſts, and particularly the Preſbyterians, for they 
alone were properly pointed out. We ſhall ſee 
preſently, that upon rumors of conſpiracies forming 
againſt the ſtate by the Non-conformiſts, without 
diſtinction of any ſect, acts were grounded, which 
manifeſtly deſtroyed the Breda declaration, as well 
as that publiſhed by the Royaliſts, when the King's 
reſtoration was in . x 

I ſhall briefly ſtate the argument uſed to ſupport 
this perſecution. True it is, the King generouſly 
pardoned the offenſes commited before this declara- 
tion : but he did not promiſe to pardon ſuch as 
ſhould be afterwards commited. ow, ſince the 
King had been reſtored, the Non-conformiſts were 
ploting to diſturb the government. It is therefore 
neceflary to take all poſſible precautions, to diſable 
them from puting their deſigns in execution. In an- 
ſwer to this argument, it is needleſs to urge the 
ſlender foundation of theſe pretended plots, for 
which no man was ever puniſhed, or even proſe- 
cuted (1). It is enough to remark, that it ſuppoſes, 
what is intirely falſe, that the Non-conformiſts made 


but one body, becauſe their enemies had been pleaſed 


to give them all one common appellation. And 
yet, upon this * ſo notoriouſly falſe, it 
was thought lawful, to deprive all the ſects, and 


articularly the Preſbyterians, of the benefit of the 
reda declaration, only becauſe their enemies were 


pleaſed to confound them with the Independents 
_ erer under the ſame title ot | mY 
ormiſts. 


I do not think it 9 to dwell any 
longer on demonſtrating the weakneſs of this argu- | 
Bur it was ſufficiently valid, for thoſe who 


ment, 
had the power in their hands. 


raiden of the To prepare the way for the deſigned alteration, 


ſolely tounded upon rumors of an imaginary con- 
ſpiracy, the parliament thought proper to ſupport 

e rumors, by a petition to the King for a pro- 
clamation, to order all officers and diſbanded ſoldiers 
to depart twenty miles from London. It was na- 
tural to infer from thence, that there were grounds 
for fear, which was indeed the deſign of this. pro- 
clamation, 

The fame day, the commons voted the King a 
ſupply of twelve hundred thouſand pounds for his 
preſent occaſions, that is, to be diſpoſed of as he 
pleaſed, This was the firſt fruits of his condeſcen- 
ſion, with regard to the Breda declaration. 
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ſon ſhould be moleſted on account of religion. | 


Then, the parliament reſumed the affair of the Cxarues II. 
twenty regicides, who had voluntarily rendered An" 1661. 


themiclves upon the proclamation of the ſixth of 3 
j une, and had yet lain under ſentence of death. — 44 


t was aſked of them, what they had to ſay, why the parlia- 

judgment ſhould not be executed upon them? ment. 
They alleged the King's proclamation, on which Nov. 25. 
they had relied, believing it was his intention to 14. P. 563, 

don them. This did not prevent a bill from j;,7., 

ing brought in for their execution, which was p. coz. 
read twice, and then dropped, probably, on the 
King's powerful ſollicitat ion in favor of the convicted, 
who could not have been executed without great 
prejudice to his honor and faith, 

As I faid, the rumors of plots were abſolutely ne- The chancel- 
ceſſary to ſerve for foundation to what was intended lor ſupports 
to be done, The earl of Clarendon mentioned — * 
theſe plots at the cloſe of the late parliament, and Kees, 


his Majeſty did the ſame at the openin _ — 
To ſtrike a greater blow, the earl of Clarèndon p. 582. 


poſitively affirmed, at a conference between the 
two houſes, that there was a real conſpiracy to 
diſturb the peace of the kingdom, and which had 
been contriving ever ſince March. He named ſe- 
veral perſons ingaged, and gave an exact deſcri 
tion of the manner how it was to be executed. He 
laid, tho* the deſign ſeemed diſconcerted as to the 
city of London, where the officers and diſbanded 
ſoldiers had been invited to repair the eleventh of 
the inſtant December, it was {till purſued in the 
country, The lords upon this information, named 
a commitee of twelve of their houſe, to whom they 
deſired the commons to add a proportionable num- 
ber of their members, to examine this horrid deſign, 
that the execution of it might be prevented, and 
the kingdom's peace ſecured. 

Doubtleſs it muſt appear ſtrange to all, who are A remark 
not biaſſed by paſſion or party, that a plot, of ubon this 
which the court ſo well knew all the circumſtances ; 2% 
the parties ingaged; the day of its deſigned execu- 
cution in London; the indeavors ſtill uſed to pro- 
mote it in the country, and concerning which a 
multitude of letters had been — that this 
plot, which was examined by a numerous com- 


mitee of both houſes, ſhould not be attended with 


the death of any of the complices, nor even with 
the proſecution of one ſingle perſon, It was, how- 
ever, upon this ſole foundation, that the corporation 
act, of which I am going to — and all the pro- 
ceedings againſt the Non- conformiſts, were builded. 
His Majeſty on the twentieth of December came Ibid. 
to the houſe, and paſſed the two following acts. Acts. 
An act granting the King twelve hundred and Statute b. 
ſixty thouſand pounds, for his preſent occaſions, to 
be levied by a monthly tax of ſeventy thouſand 
pounds, for eighteen months. : 
An act for regulating corporations. 
This act, which was called the Corporation- act, 
ran, That in order to perpetuate the ſucceſſion in 
corporations, in the hands of perſons well affected 
to the government, it was ordained, that every 
mayor, alderman, and common-council-man, or 
any other officer in a corporation, ſhould be ob- 
liged, beſide the common oath of allegiance and 
ſupremacy, and a particular declaration, againſt the 
ſolemn league and 1 to 8 an oath, de- 
claring, That it was not lawful, upon any pre- 3 
40 — whatſoever, to take arms againſt the King; = $ 
t and that he did abhor that traiterous poſition, of ration act. 
<« taking arms by his authority againſt his perſon, 
e or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him.“ | 
If the oath had imported, that it was not law- A remark. 
ful, on any pretenſe, to take arms againſt the eſta 


— — 


(1) One John James, a ſmall-coal-man, was hanged and quartered for it, on November the twenty · ſeventh, or rather for 


being ingaged in Venner's buſineſs, for he was one of his accomplices. Heath, p. 502. 
| | | U 


Yor, III. 


bliſhed 


— 


— — 
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Cnanues I. liſhed government, there had been nothing in it ex- 


An? 1661 


- traordinary. 


But in this oath, the King was ſuppo- 
is 


fac be ſole maſter of the government, whic 


manifeſtly falſe, ſince he can neither make nor repeal 
2 law without the concurrence of parliament, and 
conſequently, the ſovereign authority does not reſide 
in him alone. This ſuppoſition was exactly like 
that of the parliament of 1640, that the ſupreme 
authority reſided in the people, or their repreſenta- 
tives in parliament, the abſurdity of which was ex- 
poſed by Charles I, in almoſt every one of his 
papers. They are both equally falſe, and to ſhew 
that the people of England do not think them true, 
we need only obſerve the abſurd conſequences they 
have produced, and which, by the Engliſh, have 
been conſtantly rejected. By the maxim of the 
parliament of 1640, they believed, they had a right 
to aboliſh Monarchy, and change the eſtabliſhed 
religign. By the maxim contained in this oath, 
James II believed he had a right to introduce a 
new religion, and eſtabliſh an abſolute power. But 
the Engliſh nation thought themſelves bound by 
neither the one nor the other of theſe —_— 
maxims. Charles II was reſtored, notwithſtandr 
the deciſion of the parliament of 1640; and James! 
was dethroned, notwithſtanding the deciſion of this 
parliament, which had ordercd the oath we are 
ſpeaking of, tho? the act was aſſented to by the 
King. In England it is impoſſible to mark out the 
degree of obedience due from the people to the King, 
or the parliament, when they are diſunited. The 
reaſon is evident, becauſe the eſſence of the govern- 
ment conſiſts in their union. It is in the King and 
parliament united together, that the abſolute power, 
neceſſary to all governments, is lodged. W herefore, 
to ſay, that upon any pretenſe or reaſon what- 
« ſoever,” it is not lawful to reſiſt the King or 
the parliament, is, properly throwing up the liber- 
ties of the nation to the mercy of the one or the 
other. The High-churchmen, of which this par- 


| liament was principally compoſed, had then extra- 


- of the 
een of Bo- 
hemia. 


Report of the 
conſpiracy 
made by the 
chancellor. 
Parker. 
Kennet's 


Regiſter. 


ordinary ideas of the Royal authority. And I know 
not whether they have yet intirely loſt them. But 
it is certain, many of them at laſt opened their eyes, 
and faw the dangerous conſequences of their maxims, 
and even this parliament did not think fit to admit 
them all, as will hereafter appear. 

When theſe acts were ed, the parliament was 
adjourned to the tenth of January. ” 

Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James I, Electreſs 
Palatine and * of Bohemia, died at London 
the thirteenth of February (1). 

The parliament meeting the tenth of January, 
the firſt thing the lords did, was to receive the 
report of the commitee, appointed to examine the 
lan nad ſuppoſed to have been forming now al- 
moſt a year, but which had yet produced no effect. 
The earl of Clarendon, who made the report, ſays, 
that two perſons, viz. Wildman and Salmon were 
particularly ingaged, and that a liſt of one hundred 
and forty officers of the late army had been found 
with the latter; and it was farther diſcovered, 
that the conſpirators were to have had a meeting at 
London the tenth of December, and deſigned to 
have ſecured Shrewſbury, Coventry, and Briſtol, 
by the cloſe of January : that where they moſt were 
prevalent, they were to begin with horrible aſſaſſi- 
nations, which moved one of them to ſay, that the 
tugitive judges of the late King were entertained in 
France, Holland, and Germany, and held a ſtrict 


— 


_ 


— .t 


c jn that affair. 


correſpodence with the 3 conſpirators, and CM AAT II. 
rinces: that they had AN* 1001. 
bought a large quantity of arms, and boaſted, if 


were incouraged by foreign 


they could once ſet foot in England, they ſhould 
not want means to carry on their work. That this 
had been diſcovered by one of the complices, and 
confirmed by ſuch intelligence from abroad, as 
never failed : that many met at Huntington, and 
rode about the town in the night, to the great 
terror of his Majeſty's good ſubjects : that it might 
be wondered, ſome propoſals were not made to re- 
medy the impending evil, but the King, having 
confered with the duke of Albemarle, had ordered 
two troops of horſe to Shrewſbury, and as many to 
Coventry, who, in their way, had diſperſed a 
great knot of thieves, and taken twenty : That a 


"rumor was ſpread, that the appointing of this com- 


mitee was only a plot of the court to govern by 
an army, but the commitee was very ſenſible of 
the reality of the danger, and hoped the rwo houſes 
would be ſo too: that ſince their enemies were 
united for their deſtruction, they ſhould alſo unite 
tor their own preſervation. 


When it ſhall be conſidered, that after a ſtrict A remark 
examination of this conſpiracy by a numerous com- upon this ſub- 
mitee of both houſes, the whole amounted only to a Kc. 


lift found on a man of one hundred and forty officers, 
without any other circumſtance ; and concerning 
one of the complices not named; to ſecret intelli- 
gence that never failed; to a company of men aſſem- 
bled about Huntington, in the night, for ſome un- 
known reaſon z that not one of theſe pretended con- 
ſpirators, who ſurely muſt have been known by the 
perſon who made diſcovery of the whole plot, was 
either puniſhed or proſecuted for this fuppoſed crime: 


that in ſhort the noiſe of this conſpiracy ceaſed directly Burnet, 
after the Uniformity-a& had paſſed: when theſe P. 184. 


things, I ſay, are conſidered, who can help think- 
ing it a mere invention, to give ſome color to this 
act. The government durſt not attack the Preſ- 
byterians directly on account of their religion. The 
declaration from Breda was too expreſs on that head. 
But they were to be charged with new crimes, in 
order to be deprived of the benefit of that declara- 
tion. They were not even accufed of attempting 
to diſturb the ſtate, ſince the King's reſtoration ; 
but the Non-conformiſts in general were accuſed in 
order to puniſh the Preſbyterians, as if they made 
but one body with Independents, Anabaptiſts, En- 
thuſialts, becauſe to 


villy, with havi 


and neceſſities of the crown, thereby intimating, 
that this had obliged his father to ſtretch the Royal 
prerogatives, 5 
the kingdom à Republican patty,” who promiſed 
themſelves a ſecond edle, and therefore the 
only way to diſappoint their hopes, was to inable 
the crown to ſupport itſelf, and ſecure them. He 
continued his ſpeech in this manner: Syed 

cc Gentlemen, I hear you are very zealous 
% for the church, and very ſollicitous, and even 
« jealous, that there is not expedition enough uſed 
I thank you for it, ſince I pre- 
* ſume it proceeds from a good root of piety and 
« devotion : but I muſt tell you, I have the worſt 


4th 8 


—_ a 


1 She came from the Hague to London, May 17, 1661, and died February 13, 1661-2, aged ſixty- ſix years. — She 
was intered in Weſtminſter abbey in the ſame vault with Prince Henry her brother. She had eight ſons, and fixe daughters, 
of whom the youngeſt then ſurviving was the Princeſs Sophia, who was, in 1701, declared heir to the crown of Great-Britain.--- 


March 9, died the famous cardinal Mazarine. Kennet's Regiſter, p. 393- And November 29, died Brian Walton biſhop of 


Cheſter, the compiler of the Polyglott- Bible. This year alſo died fir Arthur Haſlerigge, in the Tower. 


* 


& luck 


theſe ſets was given the 
common appellation of Non-canformiſts.  _ 

The King ſent for the commons the firſt of March The King's 
to Whitehall, and reproached them, tho* very ci- ſpeech to the 


He added, that there was till. in 


| ing done nothing towards the ſetling commons. 
of his revenues. He artfully inſinuated, that the Renis 


late troubles had principally been owing to the wants 2 , 
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Cuartes II. «luck in the world, if after all the reproaches of 
An” 1661. « being a Papilt while I was abroad, I am ſuſpected 
ot being a Preſbyterian now I am come home. 
« ] know you will not take it unkindly, if I tell 
« you that I am as zealous for the church of Eng- 
lind, as any of you can be, and am enough ac- 
« quainted with g enemies of it on all ſides ; that 
60 ſom as much in love with the Book of Common- 
&« prayer as you can wiſh, and have prejudice 
ce enough to thoſe who do not love it, who, I hope 
« in time will be better informed, and change 
« their minds; and you may be confident I do as 
« much deſire to ſee an uniformity ſetled as any 
« amongſt you. I pray truſt me in that affair: 
I promiſe you to haſten the diſpatch of it with all 
« convenient ſpeed 3 you may rely upon me in it. 
4 have tranſmited the Book of Common-prayer, 
« with thoſe alterations and additions which have 
« been preſented to me by the convocation, to 
« the houſe of peers, with my approbation, that 
the act of uniformity may relate to it (1). So 
«< that I perſume it will be ſhortly diſpatched there: 
« and when we have done all we can, the well 
« ſetling of that affair will require great prudence 
« and diſcretion, and the abſenſe of all paſſion and 
cc hay p15 B 5 
The King's deſign in this part of his ſpeech, was 
to obtain, that when the act of uniformity ſhould 
be paſſed, the execution of it might be left intirely 
to him, in order to have it in his power to diſpenſe 
with whom he pleaſed, This he afterwards diſco- 
vered in words more clear and preciſe, tho' the par- 
liament would not grant his deſire. Loa 


ments, to conform to the worſhip of the church of Canes IT, 
England, according to the new Book of Common- AN* 1062, 
prayer, before the feaſt of St. Bartholomew net. 
from whence it was called the Bartholomew-a&, 

Every miniſter was alſo obliged to ſign the follow- 

ing declaration: I do here declare my unfeigned 

s aſſent and conſent to all and every thing con- 

s tained and preſcribed in and by the Book in- 

e titled the Book of Common-prayer, &c.“ Be- 

ſide this, every perſon was obliged to ſign a decla- 


ration contained in the militia- act, in which declara- 


tion he was not only to promiſe to conform to the 
Liturgy of the church of England, but likewiſe to 
renounce the ſolemn league and covenant, declaring 
it to be an unlawful oath, and impoſed upon the 
ſubjects of this realm againſt the known laws and li- 
berties of the kingdom. 

The penalties annexed to this act were many, par- 
ticularly,—<< No perſon ſhould be capable of any 
„ benefice, or preſume to conſecrate and adminiſter 
© the holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, be- 
& fore he be ordained prieſt by Epiſcopal ordina- 
< tion, upon pain to forfeit for every offenſe the 
* ſum of one hundred pounds.” 

I ſhall make but three obſervations upon this act; Remarks 
the firſt ſhall be in the very words of the declaration upon the aft, 
from Breda : ** And becauſe the paſſion and un- 
4 charitableneſs of the times have produced ſeveral 
opinions in religion, by which men are ingaged 

in parties and animoſities againſt each other, 
«« which, when they ſhall hereafter unite in a free- 
«© dom of converſation, will be compoſed or bet- 
ter underſtood ; we do declare a liberty to tender 
e conſciences, and that no man ſhall be diſquieted 
e or called in queſtion for differences of opinion 


nin matters of religion, which do not diſturb the 


«© the peace of the kingdom; and that we ſhall be 
« as ready to conſent to ſuch an act of parliament, 
&« as upon mature deliberation ſhall be offered ro us 
«* for the full granting that indulgence.” 

If this clauſe be compared with the act of unifor- 
mity, it will eaſily be ſeen, what care the King's 
own miniſters, who were the real authors or pro- 
moters of this act, had of his honor, and what regard 
he himſelf payed to his promiſe. Nevertheleſs, 
ſome did then and do ſtil] conſider this act as the 
great * and bulwark of the church of Eng- 
land, and extol the authors as deſerving the ever- 
laſting praiſes and bleſſings of the church; while 
others, perhaps, no leſs fincerely attached to that 
church, looked upon it as her great reproach. 

My ſecond remark is, that thus were the Preſby- 
terians requited for their dependence on the promiſe 
made by the y ap. party, in the aſſurance of 
which they had ſo chearfully labored for his reſto- 
ration, according to the directions received from his 
friends. | 
My third obſervation is, that by an artifice the 
moſt groſs, not only conſpiracies were invented 
which had no reality, but which, tho? they had been 
true, could not have been imputed to the Preſbyte- 
rians, who were not to anſwer for the crimes ot the 
other ſects. 

Perhaps it may be imagined, that being a Preſ- 
byterian, I ſpeak out of intereſt and paſſion, But 
I proteſt, I have always had, and ſtill have, a 
profound reſpect and extreme veneration for the 


An? 1662. The commons being returned to their houſe pre- 
AR againſt red ſeveral bills, and among the reſt one againſt 
the _—_ the Quakers, for refuſing the oaths. Not that 
— wy" they believed themſelves freed by this refuſal from 
Regiſter, the obligations impoſed by theſe oaths, bur becauſe 
675. they conſidered all oaths as unlawful. This act, 
Y 2. and another for the repairing of the ſtreets and 
high-ways in and about London, -were paſſed by 
commiſſion. | 
Id. p. 687, At length, on the ſeventeenth of May, the King 
xc. coming to the parliament, gave his aſſent to ſeveral 
acts, of which I ſhall only mention the moſt im- 
portant, 
ä An act for the uniformity of public prayers, and 
Statute b. the adminiſtration of the Sacrament. 

An act for the better regulation and ordering of 
the ſtanding forces of the nation. | 

An act for laying a perpetual and annual tax of 
two ſhillings on every chimney-hearth in each houſe, 
alms-houſes excepted. 

An act to impower his Majeſty to levy, for the 
next inſuing three years, a tax of ſeventy thouſand 
pounds per month, if neceſſity ſhall ſo require. 

Moreover, the commons ordered ſixty thouſand 
pounds over and above the ſum of twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds, granted by a former a&, to be 
diſtributed among the poor Cavaliers, who had been 
ſufferers in the late troubles. | 

After the paſſing of theſe acts, the parliament was 
prorogued to the eighteenth of February. 

1 FC theſe acts three are particularly remark- 
able. 
Act of unifor» Every miniſter was obliged by the act of unifor- 
ay mity, on pain of loſing all his eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
Kennet's 1 | 
Regiſter, 6 
P- 676, &c. 


of the A 
Nicholls. 


—__ 


(1) There were added ſome new collects, as the < Prayer for all conditions of men,” and the * general thankſgiving,” and 
the Prayer-for the high court of parliament,” and a new office was made for . Baptiſm of ſuch as were of riper years,” and 
two more, one for the thirtieth of January, the other for the twenty-ninth of May. In the collect for the parliament, the 
King was ſtiled, “our moſt religious King,” an epithet that gave great offenſe, and occaſioned much indecent raillery. Some 
new holy-days were added alſo, as St. Barnabas, and the converſion of St. Paul, and more leſſons were taken in out 

pocrypha, particularly the ſtory of Bell and the Dragon, Burnet, p. 183. Sce Kennet's Regiſter, p. 585, and 


* 
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Cnantes I. church of England, to which I always conformed | 


An? 1662. during my reſidence there, and am ready to do it 


Militia act. 


again, were I to return. But this does not oblige 
me to conſider all her members as free from — 
paſſions and prejudices; eſpecially on the preſent 
occaſion, wherein, as an hiſtorian, truth requires 
of me to ſhew clearly ſo material a point of hi- 
ſtory, as this treachery uſed to the Preſbyterians. 
For it was at their ruin the uniformity act was prin- 
ipally levelled (1). 

T act 1 the militia, intitled, « An 
« act for the better regulating and ordering the 
« ſtanding forces of the nation,” contained, among 
others, the tollowing clauſe : , 

« Foraſmuch as within all his Majeſty's realms 
&« and dominions, the ſole and ſupreme power, 
„ government, command and diſpoſition of the 
% militia, and of all forces by ſea and land, and of 
« all forrs and places of ſtrength, is, and by the laws 
« of England ever was, the undoubted right of 
ce his Majeſty, and his Royal predeceſſors, Kings 
« and Queens of England; and that both or either 
« of the houſes of parliament, cannot, nor ought, 
« to pretend to the ſame ; nor can, nor lawtully 
e may raiſe, or levy any war offenſive or defenſive 
« againſt his Majeſty, his heirs or lawful ſucceſ- 
« ſors, &c.“ 

By this act it was ordained, that all lord-lieute- 
nants, deputy- lieutenants, officers and foldiers, 
ſhould take the following oath : **——1 do declare, 
« and believe, that it is not lawful upon any pre- 
« tenſe whatſoever to take arms againſt the King; 
«© and that I do abhor that traiterous poſition, that 
«« arms may be taken by his authority againſt his 
« perſon, or againſt thoſe that are commiſſioned 
40 2 in purſuance of ſuch military commiſ- 
4 fjons.” 

When the words in the latter part of the oath, 
viz. ** commiſſioned by him,“ came to be debated 
in the houſe of commons, a great lawyer (2) moved, 
that the word << lawfully” might be added to make 
all clear. But the attorney-general fir Heneage 
Finch anſwered, <* That it was not necalliey + he 
«« the very word commiſſion imported it; ſince if 
« jt was not lawfully iſſued out to lawful perſons, 
«« and for lawful reaſons, it was no commiſſion.” 
And the whole houſe aſſented to this interpretation. 
The ſame difficulty offered in the houſe of lords(3), 
was removed in the fame manner (4). But in ſup- 

ſing that by commiſſioned could be only meaned 
awfully commiſſioned, where would the damage 
have been of adding the word lawfully, in order 


to take away all obſcurity, if the parliament had 


intended to put any reſtriction upon the Royal 
power ? 

Suppoſe now the King inveſted with ſuch a 
power, had attempted to abrogate all the old, and 
ſubſtitute new laws, at his pleaſure ; to aboliſh the 


uſe of parliaments, and force his ſubjects to imbrace 


the Popiſh religion; which way could they have 


maintained their liberties and religion, ſince there 


would be no ſupreme court to call the King to an Car II. 
account, and ſince by this oath it would be high- Ax' 1602. 


treaſon to take arms againſt him upon any pretenſe 


nm mn 


whatſoever ? Theſe are the uſual effects of ſtate 


factions. Each party, when ſuperior, thinks only 
of doing the contrary ot what the other has done, 
without conſidering the conſt wegen, and generally 
both run into extremes. The parliament of 1640, 
incenſed againſt Charles I, for attempting to ſtretch 
his prerogative, are not content to reduce him with- 
in due bounds, but aſſume alſo privileges incon- 
ſiſtent with the conſtitution, and proceed at laſt int i- 
rely to deſtroy Monarchy. The parliament of 1661, 
not ſatisfied with reſtoring the King to his juſt 
rights, inveſt him with an unlimited power, and 
N him as abſolute as any Monarch in the uni- 
verſe. 

The annual tax of two ſhillings upon ev 
fire-hearth, not only to this King for life, but 
to his ſucceſſors for ever, ſhewed, that this parlia- 
ment acted not upon a bare motive of zeal and af- 
fection for the reigning King, but alſo ſeemed to 
have an intention of puting the Kings of England 
in a condition to ſupport themſelves without parlia- 
ments, by aſcribing to them ſo uu a power. And 
indeed, this ſingle tax amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty fix thouſand pounds a year, which, 
together with tonage and poundage, exciſe, and 
other duties, made the revenue of his Majeſty 
double to any of his predeceſſors ; fo fearful was 
this parliament of not ſufficiently ſhewing their zeal 
for Monarchial government, which had been, many 
years, ſo unworthily handled. 


The ſeſſion of parliament being ended, the court he , 
was wholly imployed in preparing for the reception arrival; 


of the new Queen, who was daily expected. She 
left Liſbon the fifteenth of April, and arrived at 
Portſmouth the fourteenth of May, where the King 
received her (5). A report was ſpread, that the 
marriage was folemnized b 
London, tho? others, who believe themſelves bet- 
ter informed, ſay, the Queen refuſed to be married 
by any but a Catholic prieſt ; that the King con- 
ſented to it, and therefore very few perſons were 
reſent at the ſolemnity (6). This marriage had 
n propoſed by D. Franciſco de Mello, the Por- 
tugueſe embaſſador, to general Monk (7), at the 
time when he was laboring the King's reſtoration, 
The embaſſador's aim, was to procure Portugal a 
werful aſſiſtance from England, ſince by the 
yrenean treaty, the King Nis maſter had from 
France no farther expectations. To prevail with 
Monk, and by his. means, with the King, he in- 
gaged, that the King of Portugal ſhould give 
with the Princeſs his ſiſter, three hundred thouſand 


Sheldon, ,biſhop of 


TY Chimney a&. 


Echard. 
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and marriage. 


Ma 


Burnet. 
Heath. 


pounds ſterling, the town of Tangier upon the 


coaſt of Africa, and the Iſle of Bombay in the 
Eaſt-Indies. Monk, pleaſed with theſe offers, pro- 
poſed this match to the King immediately after his 
arrival (8). His Majeſty approved the project, 
and accordingly it was concluded in the year 


— — 


(1) Burnet obſerves, that the favorers of Popery, among whom he reckons the King, thought a toleration was the only 


method for ſeting it a going all over the nation. 

it reaſonable to grant it them, p. 179. 
(2) Sir Joha Van 

up arms againſt 
(3) By the earl of So 

; (5) Ra ral mi 

journal of Edward earl of Sandwich, vice-admiral. 
(6) Burnet ſays, when Sheldon came to 

ſight of the biſhop. The King ſaid the wo 


— 1 — 
in had commited ſeveral miſtakes in this paragraph, 
N Kennet's R 
rform the ceremony, 
s haſtily, and the biſhop ronounced them married perſons. But the duke of York 


nothing could make a toleration for Popery paſs, but the having 
great bodies of men put out of the church, and under ſevere laws which ſhould force them to move for a toleration, and make 


121 He offered many inſtances of the law- book to ſhew, . That it was lawful in many caſes to take 
e who were commiſſioned by the King.” Echard 


(4) By the earl of Angleſey. 

particularly concerning the dates, which are rectiſied from the 
iſter, p. 660, 686. 

e would not ſay the words of matrimony, nor bear the 


told Burnet, they were married by the lord Aubigny, according to the Roman ritual, the duke being one of the witneſſes, 


Queen Catherine was born November 1 


p. 174 
(7) 


1638. 
The firſt propoſal of it was made to Monk by a Jew, who managed the concerns of Portugal. Burnet, p. 166. 
(8) D' Ablancourt ſays, count Schomberg firſt propoſed it to the King. Mem. p. 37. 


Kennet's Regiſter, -p. 696. 
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the Queen- 
mother. 
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D' Eſtrades's 


© Cries II. 1661 (1). Some pretend chancellor Hyde ſtrenuouſly moliſh and fill up its harbor, and ſo render it in- CM E= II. 
0 oppoſed the marriage on an information, that the | tirely uſeleſs. Ax' 1662. 


riaceſs of Portugal, by ſome natural infirmity, was | The King of France anſwered, He much doubted LY WNW 


incapable of bearing children, but that the King took | the offer of the Spaniards, who had not yet been 
this for an artifice of the court of Spain to prevent | able to pay his 2 portion, tho? on that pay- 
a marriage, which could not but prove diladvan- | ment depended the validity of her renunciation : 
tageous to their great deſigns on Portugal. Others that it would be more advantageous to the King of 
ſay, the chancellor was the chief author of this | England, to make a free gift of the place to the 
match. Before the conſummation of the marriage, | Spaniards, than to receive for it twenty millions 
the King, in a treaty with Portugal, ingaged to from the Dutch, which, moſt certainly, they would 
aſſiſt that kingdom againſt Spain (2), and in the | not give. And, as to delivering it to the parlia- 
nineteenth article, obliged himſelf never to reſtore | ment, the King knew better than he how dan- 


Dunkirk to that crown. gerous it was to increaſe the parliament's au- 
When this marriage was conſummated, the | thority. 
Queen-mother arrived in England (3), with de- In ſhort, Charles came to ſeven millions of Li- 


ſign, as it ſeemed, to ſpend the reſt of her days. | Vres, and the count d' Eſtrades offered him two, 
The King aſſigned Somerſet-houſe for her reſidence, | and then two and a half, and at laſt three. But 
and allowed her ſufficiency to keep a ſplendid and | the King his maſter had given him power to offer 
magnificent court. But ſhe did not, it ſeems, | four, at the very time that Charles conſented, that 
find in England, the ſatisfaction ſhe expected, for | the ſale ſhould be fixed at five millions. The King 
afrer three years ſhe returned to France. ot France was obliged to come up to his price, 

The moſt remarkable tranſaction at the Engliſh | when he found nothing would be abated, and that 
court, in the remaining part of this year, was the | he run the riſk of being diſappointed, if he ſtood 
fale of Dunkirk. The King looked upon this place | out any longer. There was alſo ſome difficulty 
as his property, ſince it was ſurrendered to Crom- | about the time of payment; the King of England 
well by France, in conſideration of the ſuccors ſhe | would have all the money at once upon delivery of 
had received in the war with Spain, Whether this | the place, and the King of France offered to pay 
reaſon was ſolid or not, it is certain, the King be- | it at ſeveral times. At laſt it was ſetled, that one 
lieved he had power to diſpoſe of the town as he | halt ſhould be paid down, and the other in two 
pleaſed. The two years large ſupplies granted him | years, at two ſeveral payments. 


by parliament were all conſumed, and his coffers | Dr. Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own Times, p. 173- 


empty, tho* his extraordinary occaſions had been | ſays, that Charles laviſhed away the money re- 


only the diſbanding of the _ and payment of | ceived for Dunkirk, among his miſtreſs's crea- R. Coke. 


the arrears due to the navy. hatever were his | tures (4). Others aſſure, that with one part he diſ- 
Majeſty's motives to part with this important place, charged his ſiſter the ducheſs of Orleans's dowry, 
he reſolved to ſell it to the French, by whom it and with the other aſſiſted Portugal. 

was gladly purchaſed. The negociation for this | The reaſons alleged by the chancellor to the count 
ſale began in July 1662, and ended in October fol- d' Eſtrades, to ſhew the King was under a neceſſity 
lowing. The King's firſt demand was twelve mil- to {ell Dunkirk, were, that his coffers being empty, 
lions of Livres, and count d'Eſtrades, who ma- he could only by that means be inabled to aſſiſt 
naged this affair for Lewis XIV, offered but fifteen | Portugal. Bur in England, this reaſon was not to 
hundred thouſand. This great diflerence between | be urged, becauſe all knew what vaſt ſums the 
the ſum demanded and offered, was the ſole ſubje& | King had received from the parliament. To ſcreen 
of the negociation. Each however feigned, to be | therefore the diſhonor of this ſale, it was pretended, 
unwilling to recede, tho* both were equally impa- | that the gariſon and repairs of the fortifications 


tient, the one to ſell, and the other to purchaſe, | coſt the King immenſe ſums to no purpole ; that 
and both knew each other's intention. Charles told 


firſt was, to ſurrender it to the Spaniards, who of- On this occaſion ſeveral pamphlets were publiſhed, 
tered what price the King ſhould be pleaſed to de- tending to ſhew the injury done to the nation in the 
mand. The ſecond was, to treat with che Dutch, | ſale of Dunkirk to France, and others to palliate, 
who offered immenſe ſums. The third was, co put | or to demonſtrate the neceſſity of its diſpoſal, 

it into the parliament's hands, who would keep it, But the greateſt diſpute concerning this ſubject 
without diminution to the King's preteaſions as | was upon two queſtions, Whether the propoſal came 
Sovereign, The fourth, which he thougnt moſt | from France or England? And whether the earl 
juſt and ſuitable to his intereſts, was to fell it to | of Clarendon, as he was generally accuſed, was the 
the King of France, There was alſo a fifth way | author and promoter of this ſale, or, as ſome pre- 
propoſed by the earl of Sandwich, which was to de- | tend, proteſted he would not be concerned? I find 


—F 


(1) The Spaniſh embaſſador _ this marriage to the utmoſt of his power. He propoſed to the King a Proteſtant Princeſs 
namely, either the Princeſs of Denmark, or of Saxony, or of Orange. But, as biſhop Burnet obſerves, King Charles pre- 


tended a contempt to the Germans, and of the northern crowns. France had no ſiſter. Spain had only two Infanta's ; the 
eldeſt whereof was married to the King of France, and the ſecond was to go to Vienna. So the houſe of Portugal only remained to 
furniſh the King a Wife. France ftrenuouſly promoted this marriage, and to ſucceed the better, offered the earl of 
Clarendon a penſion of ten thouſand pounds a year; but the earl rejected that offer with great indignation. Fanſhaw's Letters, 
p. 67. Burnet, p. 166, 167. 


(2) Namely, to ſend into Portugal three thouſand foot, one thouſand horſe, and eight frigates, to cruiſe upon their coaſts. 
D' Ablancourt's Mem. p , 


37. 
(3) With Henry Jermyn, earl of St. Albans, and others. 


(4) Tho' the King promiſed, that he would lay up all the money in the Tower, and that it ſhould not be touched, but 
upon extraordinary occaſions. Burnet, p. 172. The miſtreſs here mentioned was Barbara Villers, the King's firſt miſ- 
treſs, atterwards created ducheſs of Cleveland. See Burnet, p. 94. 

(5) Theſe were the words of the earl of Sandwich, according to Echard. Burnet ſays, count Schomberg, who was lately come 
into England, adviſed, in oppoſition to all this, that the King ſhould keep it, for conſidering the naval power of England, it 
could not be taken, and that the holding it would keep both France and Spain in a dependence upon the King. But he was 
ſingular in that opinion. Clarendon ſaid, he knew nothing of thoſe matters, but appealed to Monk's judgment, who was 


for ſelling it, p. 173. 


No 6, Vor. III. * 


Mr. 


the ſea was ſo tempeſtuous, and the grounds ſo Echard, 
count d' Eſtrades by his chancellor, that four ways] rowling upon every ſtorm, that their would ne- Vol. III. 


were propoſed for the diſpoſal of Dunkirk. The | ver remain a certain ſteerage to that port (5).” P. 84. 


* 
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mr. Echard, in his Hiſtory of England, and dr. 
Burnet, in that of his own Times, intirely clear 
the carl of Clarendon. It is however a fact, as 
certain as a fact of this nature can be, that the ear! 
of Clarendon propoſed, negociated the fale, and 
concluded it. To prove this truth, I need only 
quote the letters of count d'Eſtrades, who was com- 
miſſioned to manage this affair, and conſequently 
knew more of it than any other. It muſt be ſaid, 
however, in excuſe of mr. Echard and dr. Burnet, 
that when they wrote this part of their hiſtories, 
count d' Eſtrades's letters, concerning the Dunkirk 
negociation, were not publiſhed, and that they 
knew no more of this affair, than what they had 
received from the earl of Clarendor's friends. 

Count d' Eſtrades, being embaſſador at London the 
begining of the year 1662, had ſecretly agreed with 
his Majeſty, that the French King ſhould ſupply him 
with a certain ſum of money, to inable him to aſſiſt 
Portugal. But this was to be kept very ſecret, be- 
cauſe of the Pyrenean treaty, by which Lewis had 
ſolemnly ingaged to give no aſſiſtance to Portugal, 
either directly or indirectly, This ſecret, however, 
took air, and occaſioned a letter from Lewis to 
count d' Eſtrades, dated the fourth of March, in 
which are theſe words: You may tell 
the King of England, that what is known here 
of the money of Havre, came from Fox him- 
«© felt, who has not been very careful to keep the 
« fecret. This was partly the cauſe of all the ſenſe- 
« Jeſs noiſe made in Paris, which doubtleſs muſt 
have reached London, that I am treating for 
Dunkirk with the ſaid King for a ſum of money, 
in order to exchange it with the King of Spain, 
for Cambray, or Aire, and St. Omer. You 
«© Know better than any man, whether I had ever 
« ſuch a thought.” 

It is not unlikely, that this was an inſinuation 
which begot in Charles the thought of ſelling Dun- 
Kirk to France; but the fale was not mentioned till 
ſome months after. Count d' Eſtrades being returned 
to France in April this year, was appointed embaſ- 
ſador extraordinary to Holland. But as he was on 
his journey, he received a letter from the King of 
England, of the ſeventeenth of July, deſiring him 
to come to London, where he wiſhed to com- 
municate to him an affair propoſed by the chan- 
cellor. Count d' Eſtrades, with his maſter's leave, 
went to London, and there received from him a 
letter, in which he told him, You may 
gueſs with what impatience I expect the arrival 
„of your packet, which is to inform me of the 
<< reaſon of the King of Great Britain's deſiring to 
<< ſpeak with you, and obliging you to defer your 
journey to Holland, &c.” 

As all the other letters, till October, ſhew, that 


144 


count d Eſtrades was imployed only in this nego- 


ciation during his ſtay at London, there is no rea- 
ſon to doubt, that the firſt propoſition for Dun- 
kirk's ſale, came from England. 

As to the part the earl ot Clarendon acted in this 
affair, clearly appears in a letter of the ſeventeenth 
of Auguſt, written by count d' Eſtrades to the King 
his maſter, wherein he gives an account of a con- 
ference he had with the earl of Clarendon, Theſe 
are his words: The chancellor added, that the 
<< thought of this treaty came from him, and did 
nor conceal, that the neceſſity of the Engliſh 
affairs had inſpired him with it. 
King, the duke of York, and himſelf, were 
alone of this opinion, and that Monk, the lord- 
treaſurer, and the earl of Sandwich were ſtill to 
be managed, whom he could not hope to gain, 
but by the great ſums which would accrue to the 
King : that having already propoſed it to them 
trom the urgent occaſions of the ſtate, they had 
** oftcred an expedient to preſerve the place 


«c 
cc 
«6c 
cc 
cc 
© 
464 
44 


© 


That the | beſt 


for the King, and eaſe him of this expenſe. 
I muſt not forget to tell your Majeſty, that the 
chancellor hinted to me, that the King had pre- 
cautions to obſerve with the Queen his mother 
on this affair : that therefore the King had told 
the Queen, that his ſending for me into Eng- 
land, was to deſire my application to your Ma 

jeſty, for a ſum of money to be lent him in his 
preſſing neceſſities, and that he had ordered the 
chancellor to confer with me upon it. The chan- 
cellor added, that the King and he were 
agreed, that the King ſhould complain much 
oft my non-compliance, with regard to this 
loan, and that the chancellor particularly ſhould 
tell the Queen, by way of ſecret, that I was a 
ſtrange man, and he very much miſtaken, if by 
what I had ſaid to him, I did not intend to de- 
mand for ſecurity of this loan, ſome cautionary 
town, as England had formerly done by France 
and Holland, in a like caſe : but that he had 
pretended not to underſtand me, as being a de- 
mand to which he would never adviſe his maſ- 
ter to conſent. All this diſguiſe is uſed to pre- 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


thing of the treaty, if it ſhould come to a con- 
cluſion, and that neceſſity was the motive to it. I 
am likewiſe to complain of the chancellor, as of a 
man who blindly deſires to procure advantages 
for his maſter, without regarding the intereſt of 
your Majeſty. The whole proceeding confirms 
me in the opinion, that they have a mind to a 
treaty, and that they are reaſonable in every 
thing bur the price.” 

In another letter of the twenty-firſt of - Auguſt, 
count d' Eſtrades wrote to the King, that the chan- 
cellor told him, „ That when it ſhould be 
&* known for how fmall a ſum this treaty was to be 
made, the King could not avoid reproach, and 
that, at the leaſt, he (the chancellor) would be 
liable to public cenſure, which might indanger 
his life. That therefore it was his opinion to 
make a preſent of it to your Majeſty, and leave 
the reward to your generoſity : but as he was not 
maſter, and was highly concerned to take care 
of himſelf in ſo nice an affair, he was obliged 
to conceal his ſentiments, and pretend to adhere 
to thoſe of others, that he might not be taken 
for the principal author of the treaty. He far- 
ther inlarged upon the importance of this place, 
and the adyantages which your Majeſty might 
receive from it, if you ſhould ever deſign to 
make conqueſts upon Flanders, &c.“ | 
Theſe letters demonſtrate, that the earl of Cla- 
rendon, ſon of the chancellor, was ill- informed, 
when he told dr. Burnet that his father kepr himſelf 
intirely out of that affair. It may however be ſaid, 
in the chancellor's juſtification, that poſſibly the 
thought of ſelling Dunkirk came firſt from King 
Charles; that perhaps the chancellor indeavored to 
diſſuade him from it, and not ſucceeding, had a 
mind to give him a proof of his obedience, in 
taking this negociation upon himſelf, in order 
to manage it to the King's advantage. For 
dr. Burner, in his character of this miniſter, ob- 
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AN' 1062, 


pare the Queen to believe, that ſhe knew ſome- 


p. 173. 


ſerves, that tho? a reſolution was taken contrary to 


his ſentiment, he executed it with the ſame zeal, as 
if propoſed by himſelf, But this is only a bare poſ- 
ſibility, which every one will regard as he fees 


While the King and his firſt miniſter were im- 
ployed in this negociation, three of the late King's 
judges, who had found: means to eſcape out of the 
kingdom, were publicly executed at Tyburn. They 
had, after wandering thro' Low and High-Ger- 
many, ſetled for ſome time at Hanaw under bor- 


rowed names, and returned in the ſpring to Delft in 


Holland, having appointed their wives to _ 
| them 


Three 
regicides ex- 
ecuted. 
Echard. 
Ludlow. 
Kennet's 
Regiſter, 

p. 662. 
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Proceedings 
= againſt Vane 
and Lambert. 
= June 2. 
State-Trials, 
Vol. II. p. 
231. 


; Lambert par- 


doned. 


Vane exe- 
cuted. 
June 14. 
Burnet. 
Heath. 
Echard. 


© Burnet. 
£1 P- 164. 


Tue Preſby- 


terian mini- 
ſters quit their 
livings rather 


than ſubmit 
do the act of 


uni tormity. 
Kennet's 


ERegitter. 
== Baxter's Life. 


Burnet. 


them there, in order to learn the ſtate of affairs in 
England, and what hopes were left for them; but 


i George Downing, the King's reſident at the 


Hague, and formerly of their party, having in- 
tercepted their letters, obtained the conſent of the 
States to ſeize and put them on board an Engliſh 
veſſel, which brought them to England, where 
they were executed. The names of theſe three 
Regicides were Corbet, Okey, and Berkſtead. 

This execution was followed with the trial and 
condemnation of fir Henry Vane and general Lam- 
bert, who had been particularly excepted in the act 
of indemnity, tho? they were not among the King's 
judges, becauſe they were conſidered as the chief 
authors of the troubles. Vane had been confined, 
ſoon after the King's arrival, on a bare ſuſpic ion of 
framing ſome plot againſt the ſtate. But tho? he 
was excepted in the act, he had, by means of his 
friends, found ſo much favor from the ſame houſe 
of commons, who had excepted him, that they pe- 
titioned the King, jointly with the peers, that he 
might not ſuffer death, which was granted. He 
was therefore kept in priſon without being tried, 
till the time I am ſpeaking of. But this ſecond 
parliament being compoſed of men of a different 
character from the firſt, the commons addreſſed 
the King to bring him as well as Lambert to their 
trials. To vain did he allege in his defenſe the peti- 
tion of the firſt parliament, and many other reaſons 
he was ſentenced to die as a traitor. Lambert was 
alſo tried and condemned, but was reprieved at the 
bar, juſt as ſentence was about being pronounced. 
He was confined in the ifle of Guernſcy, where he 
lived a priſoner thirty-ſix years (1) Sir Henry 
Vane met not with the ſame favor from the King. 
This, it is pretended, was owing to his inſolent be- 
havior at his trial. But many believed him a ſacri- 
fice to the manes of the carl of Strafford, to whoſe 
death he had greatly contributed. His indiſcretion 
and inſolence, as well at his trial as his execution, 
have been extremely aggravated. But it is eaſy to 
ſee it was only to ſave the King's honor, who hav- 
ing poſitively promiſed a pardon to all except the 
King's judges, could not avoid granting a pardon 
to Vane, without violating his promiſe, and eſpe- 
cially after ſparing his lite at the requeſt of the late 
parliament (2). It was much apprehended he 
would inſiſt upon this point in his laſt ſpeech, there- 
fore drummers were placed under the ſcaffold, who, 
as ſoon as he began to ſpeak, upon a fign given, 
drowned his voice. All the favor he could obtain 
from the King, was to be beheaded. Great care 
was taken after his death to publiſh the King's in- 
clination to pardon him, if he had not been pro- 
voked by his inſolence. But this is a thing very 
difficult to prove. 

St. Bartholomew's day being come (3); on which 
the act of uniformity was to take place, two thouſand 
Preſbyterian miniſters choſe rather to quit their 
livings, than ſubmit to the conditions therein con- 
tained, It was expected, that a diviſion would have 
happened among them, and that a great number 
would have choſe rather to conform to the church 


himſelf to be tempted (4). As this is a conſiderable 
event of this reign, it will not be improper to in- 
quire into the cauſes of this rigor againſt the Preſby- 
terians : I ſay the Preſbyterians, becauſe it was not 


the other ſects that the church of England moſt 
dreaded. 


of revenge. But this revenge ſhould not appear 
very ſtrange, conſidering the perſecution, and at 
laſt, the intire deſtruction, brought upon the Epiſ- 
copal church by the Preſbyterians, if honor had not 
been wounded, nor any promiſe made to the party. 
The church of England was the national church, 
which had flouriſhed from the reformation, to the 
time of the war between Charles I and the parlia- 
ment, when the Preſbyterians intirely ſubverted it. 
It was therefore but juſt to reſtore it to its former 
condition. But it was injuſtice to violate the promiſe 
made to the Preſpyterians, eſpecially as they had 
greatly contributed to the King's reſtoration, and 
withal, to that of the very church which perſecuted 
them, after being re-eſtabliſhed by their aſſiſtance. 

2. But revenge was not the ſole cauſe of the pre- 
ſent rigor exerciſed againſt them. The defire of 
ſelf-preſervation was no leſs concerned. Experience 
of what had paſſed, taught the church of England, 
that if the Preſbyterians ſhould ever find an oppor- 
tunity like that which they once had, they would 
not fail to improve it. They were always irrecon- 
cileable enemies, tho? in the preſent juncture they 
were unable to do any hurt, and obliged to ſue for 
mercy. It was therefore undoubtedly, the intereſt 
of the church of England, to uſe all poſſible precau- 
tions to hinder the 1ncreale of a party already too 
powerful, and which, probably, would never ceaſe 
contending for the ſuperiority. 

3. We have ſeen what were the notions of this 
parliament, and of High-church, concerning the 
Royal prerogative, and to what height it was car- 
ried. The Preſbyterians, as well as the other 
ſects, were known to follow quite contrary maxims, 
and if they were not inticely Republicans, ar leaſt, 
they indeavored to reduce the Royal power within 
very narrow bounds, as appeared in the reſolu- 
tions and conduct of the parliament of 1640. But 
while the church of England had no ſuſpicion of the 
King's religion, and believed him a zealous member, 
it was her intereſt to ſupport and extend the pre- 
rogative, and conſequently to diſable the Preſbyte- 
rians from proſecuting their maxims. 

4. The church of England's intereſt required, 
that ſhe ſhould improve 1o favorable an opportu- 
nity, which perhaps might never return. It was ſeen, 
how greedy the King was of money, to throw it 
away with the greatelt profuſion, and that he could 
not be without the aſſiſtance of his parliament, and 
the church had the good fortune to have a parlia- 
ment conſiſting of her moſt zealous members; and 


diſpoſed to ſacrifice to the King a little of the nation's 


(1) He is ſaid te live and die a Papiſt. See Kennet's Regiſter. 


(2) His friends perſuaded him to make ſome ſubmiſſion to the King, in order ſo fave his life; but he ſaid, If the — 
«« did not think himſelf more concerned for his honor and word; than he did for his life, he was very willing they ſhoul 
„take it. Nay, I declare (ſaid he) that I value my life leſs in a good cauſe, than the King can do his promiſe.“ 


State Trials, Vol. II. p. 455 


(3) The Preſbyterians remembered, what a St. Bartholomew's had been held at Paris ninety years before, which was 


the day of that maſlacre, and did not ſtick to compare the one with the other. Burnet, p. 185. 


There was a great 


debate in council a little before St. Bartholomew's day, whether the act of uniformity ſhould be punctually executed or 


not. Some moved to have the execution of it delayed till the next ſeſſion of parliament. 


Others were for executing it in the 


main, that is, to let ſome eminent men preach in their churches, till they ſhould die, and to put curates to read the Common- 


prayer. 


the execution of the law. Id. p. 192. 


The earl of Mancheſter laid all theſe things before the King with much zeal. Sheldon, on the other hand, preſſed 


(4) Burnet inſinuates, that their leaders took great pains to have them all ſtick together, infuſing it into them, that if great 


numbers ſtood out, it would ſhew their ſtrength, and produce new laws in their fayor. 


went out in the crowd to keep their friends company, p. 192, 


So it was thought, that many 


treaſure, 


1. It cannot be denied, that the High-church- a remark 
men, who prevailed in parliament, acted in a ſpirit upon it. 


of England, than be reduced to beggary. It was CnarLes II. 


not therefore without great ſurpriſe, that they were AN* 1662. 
all ſeen to ſtand out, not ſo much as one ſuffered Ly ISR 


* 
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CnarLss II. treaſure, provi 
Ax' 1662. 


Burnet, 


p. 124. 
Kennet. 


ded the King would, in his turn, 
make them a ſacrifice of the Preſbyterians. Tho 
he was not ſuſpected to be a Papiſt, it could not be 
thought, he would, from a pure principle of honor 
and honefty, quarrel with a parliament ſo favorable 
to him, for the ſake of the Preſbyterians, whom 
he neither did, nor had reaſon to love. There was 


| | 


MS” 
he 2. 7 IS - 4s 
et 


I have already mentioned the corporation act, CxazLes IT. 
made to prevent diſaffected perſons from being ad- ANn* 1662. 
mited into offices. For the better executing this 
act, the parliament appointed commiſſioners, who fon cle 
were imployed all this year in viſiting corporations, — 
and inſpecting the conduct of the members. act. 
very extenſive power was given to theſe commiſ- Heath, 


nothing therefore but what might be expected from 
his complaiſance, provided care was taken to ſup- 

ly him with money. Such a juncture was not to 
bo neglected. ; 

5. But there was another {till more powerful 
cauſe of the parliament's ſeverity againſt the Preſ- 
byterians. This was the intereſt of the Papiſts, 
who had ever a great influence during this reign. 
Some made an open profeſſion of their religion, and 
yet were looked upon with a very favorable eye 
by the court. Others, atter the King's example, 
pretended to be good Proteſtants, and zealous mem- 
bers of the church of England, in order to be more 
ſerviceable to their party. The firſt uſed their ut- 
moſt indeavors to incite the parliament to treat the 
Preſbyterians ſeverely, in order to deſtroy a yy 
which had ſo openly declared againſt the Royal 
prerogative. The others concealing themſelves under 
a falſe zeal for the Proteſtant religion, labored with 
the ſame ardor, to excite the enmity of the heads 
of the church of England, and of thoſe whom they 
knew to be moſt warm, againſt men, who would 
not ſpare them, if they ever ſhould have it in their 

wer to ruin them, as they had manifeſtly ſnewn. 
Bur while they were thus zealouſly laboring to bring 
things to extremities, they were alſo indeavoring, 
on the other hand, by their emiſſaries, to incourage 
the Preſbyterians, and exhort them to the cloſeſt 
union, by inſinuating it to be the moſt effectual 
means to defeat the meaſures of their enemies, 
They were told, their number was fo great, that, 
in all likelihood, it would deter the parliament from 
attempting the ruin of ſo many at once, for fear of 
exciting new troubles. Whereas, if their party 
ſhould divide, they would be inſenſibly and irre- 
coverably loſt. In ſhort, to induce them the more 
eaſily not to deſpair, they were told, the King, 
provoked with the ill treatment they received, not- 
withſtanding his promiſe to them, would protect 
them openly it they would remain united; but a 
diviſion would u it out of his power to do them 
any ſervice. It is certain, the court was in this 
diſpoſition, not from any pity to the Preſbyterians, 
or regard to the King's honor, but from the hopes 
that the union among the Non-conformiſts would 
procure them more favorable conditions, of which 
the Papiſts might make an advantage. But when 
I fay the court, I do not pretend to include the 
earl of Clarendon, tho* prime miniſter. This juſtice 
muſt be done him, to fay, that not only he did 
not contribute to the Fo 4 of the King and the 
Papiſts, but was the man who broke their meaſures, 
by ſecret intrigues, well knowing what was con- 
cealed under this feigned moderation of the King 
to the Preſbyterians. However, the King, the 
duke of York, and the other leading Papiſts, be- 
lieved it neceſſary, to puſh the Preſbyterians, and 
then incourage them to hold rogether, that the danger 
ariſing from their union might prevail with the 
parliament to grant to all the Non-conformiſts in 

eneral, a toleration which ſhould extend to the 


apiſts. This is not a bare conjecture. All the 
King's proceedings demonſtrate this was the project 
he had formed. 


ſioners, with abſolute authority to turn out of the P. 512. 
corporations, all members who were in the leaſt ſuſ- 
pected. For the deſign of this act was to diveſt of 
all credit, every perſon not intirely devoted to the 
King and the church of England. This power 
was exerciſed with all imaginable rigor : ſo that 
the corporations had not one member left, who 
was not of the ſame principles with the houſe of 
commons. Moreover, the walls of Gloceſter, 
Coventry, Northampton, Leiceſter and Taunton 
were, by order of theſe commiſſioners, demoliſhed, 
becauſe theſe towns had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their fidelity to the 73 

About the end of the year a conſpiracy was diſ- A plot. 
covered, formed by the Fifth-Monarchy-men, and Ibid. 
upon the informations of ſome of the complices, ſix 2 
were executed. Nevertheleſs, many believed, this Vol. III. 
was only an artifice to excuſe the ſeverity practiſed p. 113. 
againſt the Non-conformiſts. The ground of this State- Trials. 
ſuſpicion was, that in a plot formed to ſeize and Vol. II. 
kill the King, the duke of York, and general P. 47+: 
Monk, and to ſeize the Tower, and caſtle of 
Windſor, only ſix conſpirators were diſcovered, 
namely, George Phillips a ſerjeant of foot, Thomas 
Tonge a diſtiller, Francis Stubbs a cheeſemonger, 
James Hind a gunner, John Sellers a compaſs- 
maker, and Nathaniel Gibbs a felt-maker. Few 
could believe that ſuch men ſhould ever think of 
ſucceeding in a deſign of that nature. It is true, 
that to render this conſpiracy more probable, it 
was faid, the old colonels were to aſſemble their 
diſbanded forces, and Ludlow, then in Switzerland, * 
to come and head them, But tho? ſuch an under- Six conſpira- 7 
taking required perſons of ſome diſtinction, yet tors executed, 
only theſe ſix wretches who were executed (1), Dec. 22. | 
could be diſcovered. At leaſt, if the conſpiracy was 
real, the plotters had yet made no great progreſs (2). 

To finiſh the moſt remarkable tranſactions of Peace with 
this year, I ſhall briefly add, that after the earl of _ 


as 
. 


— Jn at ace * 


22 
* 


1 we 


Sandwich left Liſbon, to conduct the Queen into 8 — S 
England, vice-admiral Lawſon, ſailed with a 8 


ſquadron to Algier, and forced thoſe people to a vol. III. 
ce with England. As the King was in poſſeſ- p. 264, 267. 

ion of Tangier, they doubtleſs believed it would 

not be advantageous to have him for their enemy. 

Shortly after, the King declared Tangier a free port, 

and inveſted it with great privileges. 1 
The King had already diſcovered, how agreeable The Kings 

it would be to him to have the management of the conduct to the Pa 

uniformity act, but the parliament had returned no Preſbyterian. ney 

anſwer to his deſire. Before this act, the Preſby- IN 

terians had behaved in a manner which gave no 

juſt cauſe of complaint againſt them, and the King 

had made them a poſitive promiſe, either that he 

would never conſent to the act, or procure them a 

particular exemption 3 but he performed neither: 

his aim having been only to keep them united, by 

giving them hopes of his protection. After the 

act was paſſed, = ſtill continued feeding their ex- 

pectations; and hence it was, that they addreſſed 

the King and council, for a diſpenſatiom from the 

penalties annexed to the uniformity bill. This peti- 

tion would doubtleſs have been rejected, if his Ma- 

jeſty had not ſignified to the council the obligation 


(1) Only Phillips, Tonge, Gibbs, and Stubbs, 
and publiſhed ſeveral maps, charts &c. 
(2) However, as Ludlow obſerves, 
they ſuſpected; to make thoſe they 


guards. Vol. III. G14. 


See Heath, p. 5 13. 
this ſerved the court for a 


had taken give bonds not 


2 


were executed. John Sellers was afterwards made the King's Hydrographer, 


pretenſe to ſeize ſive or ſix hundred perſons; to diſarm all thoſe 
to take up arms againſt the King; and to increaſe their ſtanding 


he 


nk. 
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A declaration 
in their favor. 
Kennet's . 


Re iſter 
by 


ö . p- 84 


Of Alder- 


manbury. 


7 The eatl of 


& Clarendon be- Was 
gin: to ſink in of Clarendon's principles, mortal enemy of the 


his credit. 


5 The earl of 


Arlington 


1 7 ſecretary obliging his intimate friend ſecretary Nicholas, worn 
© of ſtate. 


= Kennet's 


Regiſter, 


= Chrendon. 


W Echard, 
Vol. III. 
5.98. 


A 4 The King's 


deſign in fa- 
voring the 
Preſby terians. 


Phillips. 


which he confined himſelf to one ſingle point, 


The King's 
ſpeech a 
houſes in favor 
of his declara- 
tion. 


Echard. 


eto the hopes of ſome, and to the fears of others; 


he was under to grant their requeſt. Some time 
after he publiſhed a declaration, dated the twenty- 
Gxth of December, but it did not appear till the 
begining of January 1662-3. In this declaration, 
after an aſſurance of his firm adherence to the act 
of uniformity, he ſaid however, that for the ſake 
of others, he was willing to diſpenſe with ſome 
matters in it (1). Upon this declaration, mr. Calamy, 
a Preſbyterian miniſter, being in the church“ of 
which he had the cure before the execution of the 
act, and finding the miniſter, who was expected, 
did not come, aſcended the pulpit and preached, 
for which he was commited to Newgate by the 
lord-mayor of London. But in a few days he was 
diſcharged by the King's expreſs order. 
His Majeſty, as we have ſeen, intended to gain 
ſome advantages for the Preſbyterians, in order to 
rociire the ſame for the Papiſts. This was his 
2 and as it was directly contrary to the ear! 


Preſbyterians, and no friend of the Papiſts, it is 
not ſurpriſing, it ſhould be formed without this 
miniſter's privity, whoſe credit, for that reaſon, 
began now to decline. Nay, the King had plainly 
ſhewn, he had not the ſame affection for him, by 


out with age, to reſign his poſt to the chancellor's 
profeſſed enemy, fir Henry Bennet, afterwards carl 
of Arlington. This ſufficiently diſcovered, that his 
intereſt with the King was ſenſibly diminiſhed. On 
the contrary, tho the King affected great zeal for 
the Proteſtant religion, the choice of Bennet to be 
ſecretary of ſtate, ſhewed his inclination for the 
Roman Catholic, as Bennet was ſtrongly ſuſpected 
of being a Papiſt in his heart, and known for their 
Protector. It is ſaid, he and the earl of Briſtol 
had induced the King to change his religion at 
Fontarabia, and that Bennet durſt not return to 
England, till after the death of the lord Culpeper, 
who had threatened him to diſcover it to the parlia- 
ment. Be this as it will, Bennet being Clarendon's 
enemy, this laſt could not but eſteem his adverſary's 
advancement to the poſt of his intimate friend, as a | 
prelude to his own diſgrace. 

The King's declaration in favor of the Preſby- 
terians, was a farther indication of the chancellor's 
fall. This declaration had been reſolved and pre- 
pared, without his knowlege, at Sorfierſer-houſe, 
where the Queen-mother reſided, and probably by 


a Catholic AO: or by ſecret favorers of that reli- 
gion. Thoſe who. knew Clarendon's principles, 
readily judged, he had no hand in-it. They had 


reaſon to be aftetwards confirmed in their opinjon, 
when every one evidently faw, tlie King, in his 
pretended compaſſion for the Pteſbyterians, deſigned 
only to procure a toleration for the Catholics. The 
chancellor, however, kept his poſt for ſome years, 
tho? his credit was greatly diminiſhed. 

The parliament meeting the eighteenth of Fe- 
bruary, the King made a ſpeech to both houſes, in 


namely, his declaration concerning the uniformity 
act. His words were thefe : | 


cc 


| To cure the diſtempers, and compoſe 
te the different minds among us, I ſet forth my de- 


c claration of the twenty-ſ{txth' of December, in 
« which you may fee, I am willing to ſet bounds 


„of which, when you ſhall have examined well 


<a. 


« concurrence therein. The truth is, 1 am, in my 


c nature, an enemy to all ſeverity for religion and 


tc 
cc 
cc 
ct 
(c 
cc 
« 
(0 
cc 


extends to capital and ſanguinary puniſhments, 
which I am told were begun in Popiſh times : 
therefore, when I ſay this, I hope I ſtall not 
need to warn any here, not to infer from thence, 
I mean to favor Popery. I muſt confeſs to you, 
there are rhany of that profeſſion who having 
ſerved my father and myſelf very well, may 


cc 
cc 


would my afford to others who diſſent 
from us: but let me explain myſelf, leſt ſome 
miſtake me herein, as I hear they did in my 
declatation: I am far from meaning by this, a 
toleration or qualifying them thereby to hold 
any offices or places of the government ; nay, 
further, I deſire ſome laws to be made to hinder 
the growth and progreſs of their doctrines. I 
hope you have all ſo good an opinion of my 
zeal for the Proteſtant religion, as I need not 
tell you, I will not yield to any therein, not to 
the biſhops themſelves, nor in my liking the uni- 
formity of it, as it is now eſtabliſhed z which 
being the ſtandard of our ay 4 muſt be kept 
pure and uncorrupted, free from all other mix- 
tures: and yet, if the Diſſenters will demean 
themſelves peaceably and modeſtly under the 
government, I could heartily wiſh, I had ſuch a 
power of indulgence, to uſe upon occaſions, as 
might not needleſly force them out of the king- 
dom, or ſtaying here, give them cauſe to con- 
ſpire againſt the peace of it. 3 

My lords and gentlemen, It would look like 
flattery in me to tell you, to what degree I am 
confident of your wiſdom and affection in all 
things, that relate to the greatneſs and proſperity 
of the kingdom. If you conſider well what is 


«© beſt for us all, I date fay we ſhall not diſagree,--- 
T his 


©c 

cc 
(0 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
oc 
140 

cc 
cc 
cs 
cc 

cc 
cc 
66 

cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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mber, alarmed the houſe of commons. 
It may almoſt be affirmed, that whatever the com- 
mons had done in favor of the King, was only to 
procure his aſſent to the act of uniformity, and yet 
they ſaw him not only diſpenſe with this act, but 
even deſire a power to diſpenſe with it, that is, to 
ſet it aſide When he pleaſed: that this was not only 
in favor of the Preſbyterians, who had a better 
claim to indulgence than the other ſects, but more- 
over, in favor of all the Non-conformiſts. Nay, 
it was eaſy o perceive, from what he ſaid con- 
cerning the Catholics, that his intention was, in 
caſe his deſires were complied with, to prevent their 
being diſtinguiſhed from the Proteſtant ſects. This 
juſtice ought to be done to the High-church party, 
that tho* their enemies frequently brand them for 
Papiſts, on account of their extreme attachment to 
certain forms and ceremonies, yet are they as far 
removed from the eſſence of Popery, as the other 
Epiſcopalians, and even the Preſbyterians them- 
ſelves: this they have demonſtrated on feveral 
very remarkable occaſtons. 
Ihe houſe of commons, which, as I faid, was 
| chiefly compoſed of High church men, found in 


| the King's demand, two articles equally oppoſite 


to their principles, namely, indulgence for the 
Preſbyterians, and indulgence for the Catholics, 
"Wherefore they reſolved to preſent an addreſs to 


75 the grounds, I doubt not but I ſhall have your | 


— — 2 —— "Nr "Ie 
—_—_ 


the King, wherein, after the neceſſary compliments, 
they proceeded in the manner following: 


a Fs Ws * ad. * - as. * & 0 


hos ALA oo 3 


(1) His words are, As for what concerns the penalties upon thoſe who (living peaceably) do not conform thro” ſcruple 


and tenderneſs of miſguided conſcience, but modeſtly, and without ſcandal, 
make jt our ſpecial care, without invading the freedom of parliament, to incline their wiſdom at this next 
«« to concur with us in making ſome ſuch act for that purpoſe, as may inable us to exerciſe with a more univ 


« ow of diſpenſing, which we conceive to be inherent in us.” 


ol. III. 


perform their devotions in their own way, we 
approaching ſeſſions, 
era ſatisfaction, that 


Y 


* A* 
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conſcience, how miſtaken ſoever it be, when it & WW 


fairly hope for ſome part of that indulgence 1 


ſpeech, with the declaration of the twenty- The commons 
ſixth of — Y med. 


are 


Ibid. 
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CuanLes II. It is with extreme unwillingneſs and re- 
An” 1662. luctancy of heart, that we are brought to differ 

&« from any thing which your Majeſty has thought 
Addreſs of the gr to propoſe: and tho we do ro way doubt, 
about he but that the unreaſonable diſtempers of ſome 


King's decla- ** men's ſpirits, and the many mutinies and con- 


ration. « ſpiracies which were carried on during the late 

Feb. 27. « intervals of parliament, did reaſonably incline 

— « your Majeſty to indea vor, by your declaration, 
enner. 


« to give ſome allay to thoſe ill humors, till the 
% parhament aſſembled 3 and the hopes of indul- 
« gence, if the parliament ſhould conſent to 1t ; 
« eſpecially ſceing the pretenders to this indul- 
« gence, did ſeem to make ſome titles to it, by 
« virtue of your Majeſty's declaration from Breda. 
« Nevertheleſs, we your Majeſty's moſt dutiful 
« and loyal ſubjects, who are now returned to 
« ſerve in parliament from thoſe ſeveral parts and 
„places of your kingdom for which we were 
* choſen, do humbly offer to your Majeſty's great 
« wiſdom, that it is in no ſort adviſeable, that 
there be any indulgence to ſuch perſons who pre- 
© fume to diſſent from the act of uniformity, and 
* the religion eſtabliſhed : for theſe reaſons we have 
* conſidered the nature of your Majeſty's declara- 
* tion from Breda, and are humbly of opinion, 
that your Majeſty ought not to be preſſed with 
it any further; 1. Becauſe it is not a promiſe in 
itſelf, but only a gracious declaration of your 
Majeſty's intentions, to do what in you lay, and 
what a parliament ſhould adviſe your Majeſty 
to do; and no ſuch advice was ever given or 
thought fit to be offered, nor could it be other- 
wiſe underſtood, becauſe there were laws of uni- 
formity then in being, which could not be diſ- 
©* penſed with but by act of parliament, 2, They 
** whodo pretend a right to that ſuppoſed promiſe, 
put the right into the hands of their repreſenta- 
tives, whom they choſe to ſerve for them in this 
** parliament, who have paſſed, and your Majeſty 
* conſented to the act of uniformity. If any ſhall 
<< preſume to ſay, that a right to the benefit of 
* this declaration doth ſtill remain after this act 
c paſſed, 3. It tends to diſſolve the very bonds 
« of government, and to ſuppoſe a diſability in 
« your Majeſty and the houſes of parliament, to 
«© make a law contrary to any part of your Ma- 
«« jeſty's declaration, tho* both houſes ſhould ad- 
« viſe your Majeſty to it. 

« We have alſo conſidered the nature of the in- 
« dulgence propoſed, with reference to thoſe con- 
« ſequences which muſt neceſſarily attend it. 1. It 

will eſtabliſh ſchiſm by a law, and make the 
«« whole government of the church precarious, and 
the cenſures of it of no moment or conſideration 
« at all, 2. Ir will no way beceme the gravity 
« or wiſdom of a parliament, to paſs a law at one 
« ſeſſion for uniformity, and at the next ſeſſion (the 
«© reaſons of uniformity continuing ſtill the ſame) 
c to paſs another law to fruſtrate or weaken the 
« execution of it. 3. It will expoſe your Majeſty 
ce to the reſtleſs importunity of every ſect or opinion, 
« and of every ſingle perſon alſo, who ſhall pre- 
« ſume to diſſent from the church of England. 
« 4, It will be a cauſe of increaſing ſects and ſec- 
« taries, whoſe numbers will weaken the true Pro- 
ce teſtant profeſſion ſo far, that it will at leaſt be 
difficult for it to defend itſelf againſt them: 
« and which is further conſiderable, thoſe numbers, 
„ which by being troubleſome to the government, 
« find they can arrive to an indulgence, will, as 
«< their numbers increaſe, be yet more troubleſome, 
ce that fo at length they may arrive to a general 
« toleration, which your Majeſty: hath deeclared 
«« againſt, and in time ſome prevalent ſect will at 
fait contend for an eſtabliſhment z which, for 


„ g. It is a thing altogether without precedent, CauarLes II. A "a 
« and it will take away all means of convicting AN" 1662. 
e recuſants, and be inconſiſtent with the method.. 


and proceedings of the laws of England. Laſtly, 
it is humbly conceived, that the indulgence pro- 


e of the kingdom, that it is rather likely to occa- 
e ſion great diſturbance. And on the contrary, 
„that the aſſerting of the laws and the religion 
& eſtabliſhed, according to the act of uniformity, 
* is the moſt probable means to produce a ſetled 
" prone and obedience throughout your kingdom ; 
&* becauſe the variety of profeſſions in religion, 
„ when openly indulged, doth directly diſtinguiſh 
© men into parties, and withal gives them oppor- 
5 tunity to count their numbers; which, conſider- 
* ing the animoſities that out of a religious pride 
* will be kept on foot by the ſeveral factions, 
„ doth tend directly and inevitably to open diſ- 
turbance. Nor can your Majeſty have any ſe- 
* curity, that the doctrine or the worſhip of the 
“ ſeveral factions, which are all governed by a 
*« ſeveral rule, ſhall be conſiſtent with the peace of 
«« your kingdom. And if an agen ſhall pre- 
ſume to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, we 
do in all humility declare, That we will for ever, 
© and on all — be ready with our utmoſt 
&« jndeavors and aſſiſtance to adhere to, and ſerve 
e your Majeſty, according to our bounden duty 
« and allegiance.” 

This addreſs, notwithſtanding the weakneſs of 
the reafons alleged in it, produced the effect the 
commons expected, which was, to let the King 
know, it would be in vain to indeavor obtaining 
from the parliament a power to diſpenſe with the 


to aſſiſt him againſt any perſon that ſhould preſume 
to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. 


were two articles which gave an alarm to the Joe 
liament, the one relating to-the Non-conformiſts in 
general, the other concerning the Papiſts in parti- 
cular, the commons, after acting againſt the former, 
reſolved alſo to proceed againſt the latter. To this 
purpoſe, they obtained the concurrence of the lords, 
for an addreſs to be jointly preſented to the King, 


to him, to iflue out a proclamation to command 
** all Jeſuits, and all Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scotiſh 
Popiſh prieſts, and all ſuch other prieſts as have 
taken orders from the ſee of Rome, or by au- 
% thority thereof (except ſuch foreign Jeſuits or 
«+ prieſts, as by contract of marriage are to attend 
e the perſons of either of the Queen's, or by the 
« law of nations to attend foreign ambaſſadors) to 
«« depart this kingdom by a day, under pain of 


e them.” The King anſwered in writing: 


e condeſcenſion towards many of the Popiſh per- 
& ſuaſion (which were but natural effects of his ge- 
<< nerofity and good nature, after having lived ſo 
* many years in the dominions of Roman Ca- 
& tholic Princes; and our of a juſt memory of 
« what many of them have done and ſuffered in 
« the ſervice of his father and himſelf) had been 
&« made fo ill uſe of, and fo ill deſerved, that the 
<« reſort of Jeſuits and prieſts into this kingdom, 
& had been thereby increaſed, with which his 
« Majeſty was and is highly offended. But that 


T ought can be foreſeen, may end in Popery. | 


« he would iſſue out a proclamation as he was 


deſired, 


Book XXIII. 


* poſed will be ſo far from tending to the peace 


uniformity act. He anſwered in writing, about The King's 
three weeks after, that he was unwilling to reply to anſwer. 

their reaſons, tho* he found he had been miſunder- March 16. 
ſtood, but renewed his thanks for their declaration Echard. 


As in his Majeſty's ſpeech and declaration, there Ax* 1663, 


wherein both houſes ſaid, ** That his Majeſty's The King ad. 
* lenity towards the Papiſts, had drawn into the dreſſed by the 
* kingdom a great number of Romiſh prieſts and +> ca 
and Jeſuits : they were therefore humble ſuitors 1454. * 


« having the penalties of the law inflicted upon 
'S + That His anſwer, 
« he was not a little troubled, that his lenity and Echard. 
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| A Cares II. 4“ defired, and take care it ſhoald be more effectual 


5 "5 An? 1663. than any proclamation of that kind had ever 
* f 4 
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1A lama- 
I 2 Ro- 
miſn prieſts. 


April . 
Ibid. 
Kennet's 


Hit. 


The King 


demands a - 


© ſupply; 


© been, He declared farther to both houſes, and 
« all his loving ſubjects, That as his affection and 
« zeal for the Proteſtant religion, and the church 
« of England, had nq; been concealed or un- taken 
4 notice of in the world, ſo he was not, nor ever 
« would be, ſo ſollicitous for the ſetling his own 
4e revenue, or providing for the peace and tran- 
« quillity of the kingdom, as for the advancement 
<« and improvement of the religion eſtabliſhed, and 
« for the uſing and applying all proper and ef- 
« fectual remedies to hinder the growth of Popery, 
« both which he in truth looked upon the beſt ex- 
« pedients to eſtabliſh the peace and proſperity of 
« all his kingdoms.” , 

Accordingly the proclamation was publiſhed, but 
no better obferved than all thoſe publiſhed for the 
fame purpoſe, ſince the begining of the reign of 
James I. As it was not then known the King 
was a Catholic, his afſurances of zeal for the Pro- 
teſtant faith were taken for ſo many truths, 
which removed all ſuſpicion of his having the leaſt 
deſign to reſtore that religion in England. As we 
are now better informed, we are better able to 
Judge of his intentions. 

Fhis affair being terminated, the commons pro- 
ceeded next to examine the ſtate of the King's or- 
dinary revenue, and to think of means to raiſe it 
according to their promiſe, to twelve hundred thou- 
ſand pounds.(1). But as this affair required a long 
diſcuſſion, the King, who deſigned an immediate 
prorogation of the | py rs thought proper to 
make an attempt for a ſpeedy and extraordinary 


ſupply from the commons, till his revenues ſhould. 


be ſetled. For this purpoſe he ſent for them 
to the banqueting-houſe, and in a ſpeech, the 
moſt flattering, 2 and affectionate, he had 
ever yet made, demanded a preſent ſupply of mo- 
ney, without which he aſſured them it was impoſ- 
ſible to ſtruggle with the difficulties under which 
he labored. e offered to ſhew, that the twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds formerly ous him, 
had been, to the laſt penny, diſpoſed of for the pub- 
lic ſervice. But he well knew there was no danger 
in. the offer, tho* it was not eaſy to imagine to 
what public uſe this money had been applied. 


2 bh | has it granted. However that be, the commons, moved with the 


The chancel- 


lor's credit 


== declines. 


4 * 45 
1 
Burnet, 
3 
—_ 6 
7. 196, 197. 
[ 'F "OC 
4 = 2 


King's great affection for his people, and his ar- 
dent zeal for the Proteſtant 1 granted him 
four intire ſubdies, and the clergy in convocation, 
following their example, gave him the ſame. 

Mean time, the earl of Clarendon's credit daily 
declined, not that his affection for the King was leſ- 
ſened, but, probably, becauſe the King, entering into 
new projects advantageous neither to the ſtate nor 
religion, did not believe this miniſter a proper in- 
ſtrument to aſſiſt him in the execution thereof. If 
the chancellor's enemies had met with incourage- 
ment from the King, he would have been already 
diſgraced z but his ſervices, affection, and fidelity, 
as well during the King's exile, as ſince his reſtora- 
tion, could not be eaſily forgot. Wherefore he 
was continued, not only ,in his poſt, but even in 
ſome degree of favor, which made the Papiſts fear, 
he would at laſt recover his credit, and break all 


their meaſures. This probably ingaged the earl of 
Briſtol, a profeſſed Papiſt, to —— the chan- 


cellor's utter deſtruction, by impeaching him be- 


fore the lords of high- treaſon, believing doubtleſs, 
the King would not be diſpleaſed to ſee him fall by 


this means, without his having any hand in it. 


But if it was eaſy to accuſe the chancellor, ir was CHarLes II. 
difficult to draw an impeachment ſo plauſible and AN' 1663. 


coherent as to make him appear criminal. The ar- 
ticles exhibited againſt him by the earl of Briſtol, 
were to this effect : 


1. That he had indeavored to alleniate the hearts Articles of 


— 


of his Majeſty's ſubjects, by artfully inſinuating accuſation 


to his creatures and dependents, That his Majeſty 2 
State- trials, 


was inclined to Popery, and deſigned to alter the 
eſtabliſhed religion. 


privy- council, „That his Maj 

corrupted in his religion, and inclined to 
«© Popery : that perſons of that religion had ſuch 
« acceſs, and ſuch credit with him, that unleſs 
there were a careful eye had unto it, the Proteſ- 
* tant religion would be overthrown in this king- 
„ dom.” 

3. Upon his Majeſty's admiting fir Henry Ben- 
net to 22 of ſtate, in be place of Gi Ed- 
ward Nicholas, he ſaid, «+ That his Majeſty had 
given ten thouſand pounds to remove a zealous 
*© Proteſtant, that he might bring into that place 
of high truſt a concealed Papiſt. 

4. In purſuance of the ſame traiterous deſign, 
ſeveral friends and dependents of his have faid 
aloud, <*+ That were it not for my lord chan- 
A ccllor's ſtanding in the gap, Popery would be 
introduced into this kingdom.”. 

5. That he had perſuaded the King contrary to his 
reaſon, to allow his name to be uſed to the Pope 
and ſeveral cardinals, in the ſollicitation of a car- 
dinal's cap for the lord Aubigney, great almoner 
to the Queen: in order to effect which, he had 
imployed mr. Richard Bealing, a known Papiſt; 
and had likewiſe applied himſelf to ſeveral Popiſh 
prieſts and jeſuits for the ſame purpoſe, promiſing 


great favor to the prieſts here, in caſe it ſhould be 


effected. 

6. That he had likewiſe promiſed to ſeveral Pa- 
piſts, he would do his indeavor, and ſaid, He 
«*« hoped to compaſs the taking away all penal 
e laws againſt them ;” to the end they might pre- 
ſume and grow vain upon his patronage, and by 
their publiſhing their hopes of a toleration, in- 
creaſe the ſcandal indeavored by him to be raiſed 
throughout the kingdom. 

7. That being intruſted with the treaty betwixt 


his Majeſty, and his royal conſort the Queen, he 


concluded it upon articles ſcandalous and dan- 
gerous to the Proteſtant religion: moreover he 
brought the King and Queen together, without any 
ſetled agreement about the performance of mar- 
riage-rites : whereby the Queen refuſing to be mar- 
ried by a Proteſtant prieſt, in caſe of her being with 
child, either the ſucceſſion ſhould be made uncer- 
tain for want of due rites of matrimony, or elſe 
his Majeſty be expoſed to a ſuſpicion of his being 
married in his ,own dominions by a Romiſn prieſt. 

8. That having indeavored to alienate the af- 
fections of the 1 ſubjects upon the ſcore of 
religion, he made uſe of all malicious ſcandals and 
jealouſies to raiſe to himſelf a popular applauſe of 
being „ The zealous upholder of the Proteſtant 
Religion.“ 

9. That he further indeavored to alienate the af- 
fections of the King's ſubjects, by venting in his 
own diſcourſe, and thoſe of his emiſſaries, oppro- 


| brious ſcandals againſt his Majeſty's perſon, and 


courſe of lite, ſuch as are not fit to be mentioned, 
unleſs neceſſity ſhould require it. 


(1) The particular branches of the revenues were, 


— — 


* 


the cuſtoms, the exciſe, the crown- lands, the hearth· money, the poſt- 


office, the firſt- fruits and tenths, the coinage, the alienation-office, with other leſſer matters, which in all amounted to eleven 
hundred thouſand pounds, or thereabouts, a Echard, Vol. III. p. | : | | | 


10. That 


102. 


Vol. II. 
2. He had ſaid to ſeveral N 4 of his Majeſty's oo 
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jelty was dangerouſly Kennet. 
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10. That he indeavored to alienate the affection 
of tie duke of York, from his Majelty, by ſug- 
geſting to him, “ That his Majeſty intended to 
© ſegitimate the duke of Monmouth. 

11. That he had perſuaded the King, againſt the 
advice of the lord-general, to withdraw the Eng- 
liſh geriſons out of Scotland, and demoliſh all the 
forts built there, at ſo vaſt a charge to this king- 
dom; and all without expecting the advice of the 

iament of England. 

* That he 8 to alienate his Ma- 
jeſty's affections and eſteem for his preſent parlia- 
"ment, by telling him, “ That there was never ſo 
« weak and inconſiderable an houſe of lords, nor ne- 
« yer ſo weak and heady an houſe of commons; 
and particularly, That it was better to fel] Dun- 
kirk, than ro be at their mercy for want of 
money.” 
13. That, contrary to a known law made laſt 
ſeſſions, by which money was given and applied 
for the maintaining of Dunkirk, he adviſed and ef- 
feed the ſale of the ſame to the French King. 

14. That he had, contrary to law, inriched him- 
ſelf and his creatures by the ſale of offices. 

15. That he had converted to his own uſe vaſt 
ſums of public money raiſed in Ireland by way of 
ſubſidy, private and public benevolences, and other- 
wiſe given and intended to defray the charge of the 

vernment in that kingdom. | 

16. That having arrogated to himſelf a fupreme 
direction of all his Majeſty's affairs, he had prevailed 


to have his Majeſty's cuſtoms farmed at a lower 


Rejetted by 


the lords. 
Kennet. 
Echard. 


The revenue 


of the poſt 
ſetled on the 
duke of York. 
Ibid. 


The parlia- 
ment pro- 


rogued. 
Kennet. 


The King 
makes a 
progreſs. 
Auguſt. 
Phillips. 
Echard. 


A plot of the 
Republicans 


and Indepen- 
dents. 


rate than others offered, and that by perſons, with 
ſome of whom he went a ſhare, and other parts of 
money reſulting from his Majeſty's revenues. 


Without entering into the particulars of this 
charge, I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, it 
was unanimouſly rejected, as improbable, and even 
contradictory (1). For beſide, as the earl of Cla- 
rendon was known to be no leſs prejudiced againſt 
the Papiſts than the Preſbyterians, it could not but 
appear ſtrange, that an open and declared Papiſt, 
as the carl of Briſtol was, ſhould accuſe the chan- 
cellor of favoring the Romifh religion, and, on the 
other hand, of inſinuating, that the King was a Pa- 

iſt, in order to alienate the affection of his ſubjects. 

Bu what appears ſtill more extraordinary in this 
impeachment, is, that the inſinuations the chan- 
cellor was accuſed of, concerning the King, were 
true in themſelves, and that the earl of Briſtol pre- 
tended to repreſent them as ſlanders. 
In this ſeſſion, the parliament granted the duke 
of Vork the poſt- office revenues (2), and wine- 
licenſes. Theſe revenues, which afterwards con- 
ſiderably increaſed, inabled the duke of York to 
keep a ſeparate court, and live independent of his 
brother, | 

On the twenty-ſeventh of July, the King gave 
his aſſent to the ſubſidy- act and ſome others, after 
which he prorogued the parliament to the ſixteenth 
of March the following year 1663-4. 

Soon after, the King and Queen made a progreſs 
into the Weſt, where they were received with great 
ow and magniticence, particulasly at Oxtord. 


his was only a journey of pleaſure, and after five 


or fix weeks ſpent in it, they returned to London 
in October. 


While the King was on his progreſs, a con- 
ſpiracy was diſcovered, carried on by the old Re- 


| or ten thouſand pounds ſterling. If ſome Engiſh 


publicans and Independents, to reſtore the common- CzarLes II. 
wealth. It is pretended, they were to ſeize ſeveral A” N 1663. 
towns, particularly in the North, where they fan- | 
cied themfelves ſtrongeſt, and then raiſe a general Ludlow, 
inſurrection. But being diſcovered by one of the 3 
complices, many were apptghended, and twenty- Philips, © 
one convicted, and executed the January following. Echard. 
It was afſured, that Ludlow and Lambert were to 
head theſe rebels, tho? the firſt never tired out of 
Switzerland, whither he had fled for refuge. As 
for Lambert, beſide: that he never left the Ifle of 
Guernſey where he was confined, if any proofs had 
appeared againſt him, he would doubtleſs not have 
been ſpared. It is true, Ludlow in his Memoirs, Vol. III. 
ſeems to own, there was, this year, ſome project P. 518. 
ſet on foot by the Republicans in England. 

This year died dr. Juxon archbiſhop of Canter- 


1 
1 
My 
- 


bury, and was ſucceeded by Gilbert Sheldon biſhop dies. \ 
of ndon (3). 665 4. 7 

The parliament meeting the ſixteenth of March, The Kine 8 
his Majeſty, in a ſpeech to both houſes, demanded ſpeech tothe © 
a repeal of the trennial act made in 1641. To come parliament. q 
to this demand, he inlarged on the late conſpiracy, Kennet. 4 
which he ſaid was ſtill on foot, and that there were A 
men, who, oh ptetenſe that this parliament was at 7 


an end by ſome clauſe in the triennial bill, fancied 

they might aſſemble themſelves, and chuſe new 
members. He deſired the two houſes not to leav 

an act in being, which paſſed in a time very neg- 

le&ful of the dignity of the crown, or the ſecurity 

of the people. Laſtly, he told them, he loved | 

rh mapa that never King was ſo much be- | 
olden to them as himſelf, nor did he believe the | 
crown could ever be happy without frequent parlia- 

ments : but he would never ſuffer a parliament to 

aſſemble by the means preſcribed by that bill. He 

then told them, that the four ſubſidies granted the 

laſt ſeſſion, had fallen very ſhort of what he ex- 

peed, or they intended: that the revenues of the 

exciſe, and tonage and poundage were greatly di- 

miniſhed by the frauds of brewers and merchants, 

and the tax upon chimnies declined, the laſt half 

year having brought in leſs than the former. He 

therefore prayed them to let him have the collect- 

ing of this tax by his own officers. : 

The commons returning to their own houſe, pro- Ax* 1664 
ceeded immediately upon a bill to repeal the tri- The act fer 
ennial act, and making another in its room, viz, triennia} 2 
That the ſiting of parliament ſhould not be dif. Parliaments 
continued above three years at moſt. This bill be- oed. 
ing ready, and paſſed by the lords, the King came 
to their houſe the fifth of April, and gave it the 
Royal aſſent. | 

is Majeſty had ſometime ſince reſolved on a Cauſe of the 
war with Holland: but it is difficult to know the Dutch war. 
true motive of this reſolution : for the cauſes alleged 45 we. 
were only general, except the taking of two'ſhips R. Coke. 
in the Eaſt-Indies, valued at the moſt but at eight 


hiſtorians are ro be credited, the King had no 
thoughts of this war: the Dutch were aggreſſors, and 
being incouraged by promiſes of great aſſiſtance 
from France, ſought a quarrel with England. They 
alſo pretend, it was ſolely at the preſſing inſtances 
of the parliament, that the King was ert into 
it, to revenge the wrongs and damages done by the 
Dutch to the Engliſh in India, Africa, and elſe- 
where. But as theſe hiſtorians deſcend not to 
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1 but keep to generals, the reader would 
very ill inſormed, if he adhered only to what 


. 22 
dd 


Go Sa 


(1) Upon their being rejected, the earl of Briſtol ſaid, © Thoſe articles were not intended by him as a charge, but as an in- 
As ſoon as he had delivered them, he, it ſeems, either repented of it, or at 


formation. Echard, Vol. III. p. 107. 
leaſt was prevailed to abſcond. Burnet, p. 197. 
(2) Which then brought in twenty-one thouſand 
(3) This year alſo died, Jerome Weſton, earl of Portland, 
the long parliament. 


a year, Hiſt. of Taxes, 7. | 
and julge Jenkyns, who had been queſtioned and impriſoned by 
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CruarLes II. 


Ax' 1664. 


they ſay. I ſhall therefore relate here what I meet 
with in others, who more fully explain this matter. 


DA WW The twenty-ſeventh of April 1662, the States- 
= Baſnage. 


= Sept. 24. 


 Fchard. 


D*Eftrades. 


The affair remained in this ſtate ti 


Vote of the 
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liament 
— the 
Dutch. 
Echard. 
Kennet. 


4 £ 
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The parlia- 


ment addreſ- 


ſes the King. 


= His anſwer. 


April * 28. 


the King of England's council, raiſing imaginary grievances and injuries received at fea by the Engliſh, which they never ſuffered. 


D'Eftrades's Letters of June 5, 1664. 


general of the United-Provinces made a treaty with 
the French King, by which both parties ingaged 
to aſſiſt each other, in caſe of any attack _ 
either in Europe. The ſame year they made a like 
treaty of league and alliance with the King of Eng- 
land. This related to another made in 1659, be- 
tween England and the States before the King's re- 
ſtoration, and ſeemed to be renewed only to re- 
move the defect of that of 1659, made on the part 
of England by an unlawful authority. However, 
it happened, in the interval between the two trea . 
ties, Fat the Dutch had ſunk or taken two Engliſh 
ſhips in the Indies, called the Bonadventure and 
the Good-Hope, which occaſioned a miſunder- 
ſtanding between the two powers (1). The Eng- 
liſh pretended, theſe two ſhips were attacked with- 
out any Juſt cauſe, and the Hollanders maintained the 
contrary. In the treaty of 1662, the affair of theſe 
two ſhips was again brought on the carpet; but as 
their value was inconſiderable, it was not thought 
proper to delay a treaty advantageous to both na- 
tions. It was agreed therefore, that the Engliſh 
ſhould be allowed to proſecute the proceſs com- 
menced on account of theſe ſhips, and the States 
to depoſite fourſcore thouſand florins by wy of ſe- 
curity to pay the full value in caſe the affair was 
given againſt them, Some time after, another diſ- 
ute aroſe on the ſame ſubject, and this was, the 
ing pretended, that the States- general were judges 
ot this proceſs, to which the States replied, that it 
belonged to the cognizance of the admiralty of 
Amſterdam, who only had a right to decide it. 
April this year 
1664, when the commons, after an inquiry into 
the obſtructions of the trade of the nation, voted, 
and obtained the concurrence of the lords to their 
vote, That the wrongs, diſhonors, and indig- 
« nities done to his Majeſty by the ſubjects of 
« the United Provinces in India, Africa, and 
<< elſewhere 3 and the damages done by them to 
& the Engliſh merchants, are the greateſt obſtruc- 
ce tions of the trade of England. That the ſame be 
& ſpeedily preſented to his Majeſty, and he be 
« moved to take ſome effectual courſe for redreſs 
« of theſe injuries, and all other of the like nature, 
« and for prevention of the like for the future. 
« And in proſecution thereof, they will with their 
& lives ind fortunes aſſiſt his Majeſty, againſt all 
e oppoſitions whatſoever.” In purſuance of this 
reſolution, the two houſes preſented, the ſame day, 
an addreſs to the King, to which, on the morrow, 
they received this anſwer in writing: * That he 
ce was pleaſed with their zeal for the advancement 
cc of trade, and the removal of all obſtructions 
«« which might hinder the ſame; being convinced, 
ec that nothing would more contribute to the honor 
«© of the nation, and the proſperity of his people. 
« That he would examine the 1 complaints 
« which had been repreſented to his parliament, 
« and order his miniſter in Holland to demand 
«c ſpeedy reparation, and in caſe of a denial, he 
te relied on their promiſe and declaration to ſtand 
„ by him.” | 
It is eaſy to perceive, that no particulars were 


* . a... a 


tt _— _ e 


pected either in the addreſs or the anſwer, and,Cnanuss II- 
that hitherto, all was confined to generals. It will Ax' 1664. 


afterwards appear, that the Engliſh always kept to Ly VOW 


the ſame expreſſions, till the negociation of peace, 
when they were obliged to declare wherein conſiſted 
the injuries they complained of, the principal of 
which was found to be the loſs of rwo ſhips before 
mentioned. It is now time to ſhew, that when 
theſe grievances were exhibited to the parliament, 
the King had before reſolved on war, and that theſe 
were only complaints deſigned to furniſh a pretenſe, 
and ingage the parliament to grantſhim the neceſſary 
= ou to ſupport it. | 

he States had, ſince the treaty of 1662, great 
cauſe of complaint againſt the Algerines, notwith- 
ſtanding the peace concluded with them in 1661. 
England was no leſs concerned than the States in 
the depredations commited by the Algerines upon all 
forts of ſhips, and therefore their High Mightineſſes 
deſired the King of England to join a ſquadron of his 
ſhips with a fleet they were equiping, to oblige the Al- 
gerines to a more exact obſervation of the peace. 
His Majeſty anſwered, he had rather a& ſeparately, 


at... loot 


After this anſwer, the States ſent Ruyten into Baſnage. 


the Mediterranean, with a ſquadron of twelve ſhips, 
and the King ſent thither twenty fail under the com- 
mand of Lawſon. Theſe two fleets departed in 
May this year, and about the ſame time the duke 
of Yotk, as governor of the Royal African company, 
ſent vice-admiral Holms to Cape Verde, with a 
quadron of, fourteen men of war, to take all poſ- 
ſible advantage againſt the Dutch Eaſt-India com- 
pany. Lawſon meeting Ruyter in the Mediterra- 
nean, was faluted by the Dutch admiral, but re- 
turned not the compliment, tho? contrary to what 
had been ſtipulated in the treaty of 1662. It is not 
neceſſary to take notice here of the little ſucceſs 
Lawſon and Ruyter had againſt the Algerines. 
What Holms did at Cape Verde is much more im- 
portant. | 
In the months of Auguſt and September, Holms 


other places belonging to the Dutch in the neighbor. 
hood of Cape Verde, and, after taking the fort 
built on the Cape itſelf, he gave it the name ot 
York. He erected a fort in the mouth of the river 
Gambia, and then failing for Guinea, ſeized all the 


forts the Dutch had on the coaſt, except fort Achin 


and fort St. George de Mina. After this, he returned 
ro England. Now, if it be conſidered, that Holms 
ſailed from England in May, or June at lateſt 
that ſome time was required to equip this fleet 
and that the parliament's addreſs was preſented to 
the King but the twenty-ſeventh of April, it will 
be eaſily perceived, that the war was reſolved in 
England before any complaints of depredations com- 
mited by the Dutch were repreſented to the parlia- 
ment, and that theſe complaints wete only pretenſes 
for the war. 


Kennet. 


Burchett. 


R. Coke: 


Baſnage. 
made himſelt maſter of fort St. Andrew, and moſt D a 


It muſt be obſerved, there is not one R. Coke, 


Engliſh hiſtorian but what ſpeaks of the hoſtilities Vol. II. 


commited by Holms at Ca 
long before any declaration of war (2). 


ut what evidently ſhews the King, ſince his re- D'Efrades. 


ſtoration, had ever intended this war, is, his conduct 
while the treaty between France and the States was 
negociating at Paris : for to retard it he did his ut- 
moſt, The principal condition of this treaty con- 


** 


(1) De Wit told count D' Eſtrades, That the difference between the two nations aroſe on account of Downing's intereſt only, 
who had bought the pretended rights of the merchants, concerned in thoſe two ſhips, for a trifle ; that to this end he inflamed 


(2) King Charles II, the next year after his reſtoration, viz. 1661, ſent fir Robert Holms with a ſquadron of men of war, 
and ſome ſoldiers to America, with which he reduced New-York, and all that which the Dutch had taken from the Engliſh 


in Long-Iſland. And from thence, fir Robert Holms ſailed to Africa, and took Cape 
Coke's detection, &c. Vol. II. p. 13 


of ſome hoſtile attempts of captain Holms on the coaſt of Guinea. Vol. III. p. 121, 


the Dutch had factories. 
Vol. III. 


Verde, and ſome other places, where 


5. —Echard ſays, only the Dutch embailador complained of 


liſted, 


Verde and Guinea, P. 31. 
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Crarres II. ſiſted, in a reciprocal guaranty of what the two par- 
ANn”* 1664. ties poſſeſſed, or ſhould afterwards lawfully acquire. 
CW WOW In this general clauſe, the States comprehended the 


Acts. 
Echard. 
Statute- b. 


Dovning (1), demanded of their 


article cf the fiſhery, as an eſſential point, and the 
King of France made no objection to it. But Charles 
oppoſed it, and indeavored to hinder the French 
Kin from agreeing to that article. Lewis, in com- 
— to Charles ſought expedients to oblige 

im, by confining himſelf to a general guaranty, 
which ſhould include all without exception. But 
the States refuſed concluding the treaty, unleſs the 
article of the fiſhery was expreſly inſerted in the 
guaranty. Charles finding, the King of France 
would at laſt confent, ordered count d' Eſtrades, 
the French embaſſador at London, to be told, that 
he had refolved to oblige the ſhips of all nations 
without exception, to ſtrike to the Engliſh flag. 
But perceiving, the King of France, inſtead of 
being intimidated by this menace, anſwered it in a 
high ſtrain, Charles let him know, he would deſiſt 
from this pretenſion as to the French, provided 
Lewis would deſiſt from the guarantee of the fiſhery 
in favor of the Dutch. But Lewis, being ſenſible, 
the Dutch would never recede from that parti- 
cular clauſe, agreed to it at laſt, and the treaty 
was concluded. 

It appears hence, that Charles was then ſeeking 
a quarrel with the Dutch, on the fiſhery article. 
But finding France had expreſly ingaged to be 
guarantee of it, he himſelf concoded, that very 
year, a treaty of alliance with Holland, in expecta- 
tion of ſome more favorable occaſion to begin a war. 

This deſign was no longer poſtponed, than to 
the begining of this year 1664, when a fleet was 
preparing in England to act at Cape Verde and in 
Guinea, under the command of Holms. Soon after, 
ſome Engliſh merchants complained to the parlia- 
ment of the horrible depredations of the Dutch. But 
it was never known wherein conſiſted the injuries 
received by the Engliſh. This extraordinary pro- 
ceeding 1s a clear evidence, the court was in good 
underſtanding with thoſe who complained to the 
parliament. For, naturally, and according to 
the uſual practiſe in ſuch caſes, they ſhould firſt 
have brought their complaints to the King, who 
ſhould have applied to the States for redreſs, and, 
in caſe of refuſal, demanded the aſſiſtance of his 
parliament. But here the order was inverted. The 
Ito rep. was firſt addreſſed to, who prayed the 

ing to demand immediate reparation, and offered 
their aſſiſtance to carry on a war againſt Holland, 
before it was known, whether thoſe compliants had 
_y foundation, or whether the States were inclin- 
able to repair the damages pretended. All this de- 
monſtrates, the war was reſolved before the parlia- 
ment was informed of its cauſe and ground, For 
it was May before the King, B his embaſſador 

igh Mightineſſes 
reparation for theſe pretended injuries. 

What I have here related, is farther confirmed 
by the ſpeaker's ſpeech to the King, at the proro- 
gation of the parliament, wherein he faid, the houſe, 
on Examination of the reaſons of the decay of trade, 
found, that the Dutch, within a few years, had 
injured his ſubjects, to the value of ſeven or eight 
hundred thouſand pounds, tho* Downing had not 
yet preſented his memorial to the States, nor conſe- 
quently received any anſwer. = 

The ſeventeenth of May, the King coming to 
the parliament, the ſpeaker preſented the bills which 


were ready, and among the reſt, one for impower- 


mms 


ing the King to levy the chimney-money by his Cxarres IT, 1 
xe JA officers, 11 he had deſired. The great vexa- AN' 1664. 9 4 
tions, complaints and murmurs, occaſioned after ? |  E 
wards by this bill, obliged King William III to 2 
drop this tax, tho' as it was levied in the reigns 
of Charles II and James II, it amounted to above 
two hundred and fifty ſix thouſand pounds a year. = 
After the ſpeaker had mentioned this bill he told the 9 
King: = 


cc 


4 


* 
* 4 
> % 


While we were intent upon theſe weighty The ſpeaker's 
<« affairs, we were often interrupted by petitions, ſpeech to the 
« and letters, and motions, repreſenting the un- King. 
ce ſetled condition of ſome counties, by reafon of mo 
% Fanatics, Sectaries, and Non-conformiſts : They 
differ in their ſhapes and ſpecies, and accordingly 
<« are more or leſs dangerous, but in this they all = 
% agree, they are no friends to the eſtabliſhed go- 5 
e vernment either in church or ſtate, and if the old 1 
rule be true, Qui Eccleſiæ contradicit non eſt 
e pacificus,* we have great reaſon to prevent their 
e orowth, and to puniſh their practiſe. To this s 
e purpoſe, we have prepared a bill againſt their W 
&« frequenting of conventicles, the ſeed-plots and - 
e nurſeries of their opinions, under pretenſe of re- . 
e ligious worſhip. T bs firſt offenſe is made puniſh- 
„ able with five pounds, or three months impriſon- 
* ment, and ten pounds for a peer: the ſecond of- 
*« fenſe with ten pounds, or ſix months impriſon- 
« ment, and twenty pounds for a peer : But the NY 
« third offenſe, after a trial by a jury, and the = 
« trial of a peer by his peers, the party convicted 2 
«« ſhall be tranſported to ſome foreign 1 
de unleſs he lays down an hundred pounds. Im- 
ce medicabile vulnus enſe reſcindendum ne pars 
ce ſincera trahatur,” 

All the other ſects were not ſo numerous as the a reflection 
Prefbyterians. Since the King's reſtoration, they upon this act. 
had never been accuſed of an inſurrection againſt 
the government, or of entering into the plots of 
the Anabaptiſts and Republicans ; and yet, by this 


p- 118. 


act they were liable to the ſame penalties as the 7 
other ſects; and, on pretenſe that their religious 9 
meetings were nurſeries of their opinions againſt the 4 
government in church and ſtate, they deſerved to = 
be tranſported to America, if they had the boldneſs 


to aſſemble three times. By this extreme rigor, it 
ſeems it was not ſo much deſigned to puniſh their _ 
pretended tranſgreſſions, as to drive them to deſpair, 9 
that they might indeed render themſelves guilty. 1 
Theſe acts having received the Royal aſſent, the Prorogation 
King prorogued the parliament to Auguſt, ſignify- of the parlia- Wa 
ing withal, that it ſhould not meet till November, ment. 2 
unleſs a certain affair obliged him to aſſemble it —4 
ſooner. | | 
The Dutch war was the] affair, which the King TH? King de- 
had reſolved. For this * Downing preſented mands repara- 
to the States a Sera rawn in very high terms, tion of dama- 
wherein he demanded, on the part of the King, re: Begin 
paration for the injuries done to the Engliſh, which, Echard, 
by his calculation, amounted to ſeven or eight hun- Vol. III. 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling. After the moſt di- p. 121- 
ligent ſearch, I have not been able to diſcover the Fhillips. 
particular articles of theſe damages, except the two 
ſhips before mentioned, and another concerning the 
ifle of Poleron, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
Wherefore in imitation of the Engliſh hiſtorians, 
I am forced to leave the reader in the dark, with 
regard to the particulars of the injuries on which this 
war was founded. 


His Majeſty was bent on a war at any rate, while An embaſſa- 
the States uſcd all poſſible indeavors to avoid it, $27 {ent from 


the States. 


(1) Biſhop Burnet gives Downing this character: He was a crafty fawning man, who was ready to turn to every ſide that 
„Was uppermoſt, and to betray thoſe, who by their former friendſhip and ſervices, thought they might depend on him. He 
„ had been Cromwell's embaſſador in Holland, where he had offere perſonal affronts, both to the King and the duke. But 
„he had, by Monk's recommendation, found means to get into favor.” p. 198. 


ſeditious fellow, Letter of January 24, 1664. 


Count D'Eftrades ſays, he was a pitiful, 
Nevertheleſs, 
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bn «125 II. Nevertheleſs, not judging it proper to treat with | pations of the Engliſh, who had the ſame year diſ- Curtis II. 
» A 1664. Downing, who Þ wo... t — great arro- | poſſeſſed the Dutch of them. 1 Ax' 1664. 
= wr gance, they ſaid, in anſwer to his memorial, that | did not recover the forts at Cape Verde, and on the We. 
—_ ' they would ſend an embaſſador to King Charles, | coaſt of Guinea, till the following year 1663. For 
® DEfrades. Accordingly they diſpatched Van Goch, who had it muſt be conſidered, that Holms commited his 
Fennet. his firſt audience of the King the twenty- fifth of | hoſtilities at Cape Verde, in the months of Auguſt 
Echard, June. As he was ſpeaking, at this audience, of | and September, and afterwards failed to the coaſt of 
= II. the trade of Africa and the Weſt-Indies, his Ma- Guinea, where he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
_ 1 interrupted him, and ſaid, It was not to be | forts. This news muſt therefore he brought to Hol- 
1 that the Dutch Weſt-India company | land; the States muſt ſend to Ruyter in the Medi- 
ſhould pretend, by means of three or four ſhips, | terrancan to __ the Streights and fail to Cape 
and a few forts on the coaſt of Guinea, to exclude | Verde; and laſtly Ruyter muſt execute his orders, 
other nations from that commerce. The embaſſa- | and the news of his expedition be carried to Eng- 
dor anſwered, the obſtacles concerning that affair | land. Now if all this cannot be effected within the 
were terminated by the laſt treaty, and it ought to | ſpace of fix weeks, how is it poſſible to juſtify the 
be examined, whether the Dutch had acted con- taking of the Bourdeaux fleet in November, on ac- 
trary to it. Afterwards, the States being informed | count of Ruyter's expedition to Cape Verde and 
of the hoſtilities commited by Holms at Cape | Guinea, three months after? The ſecond reaſon is, 
Verde, and in Guinea, their embaſſador complained | that this war was not the 123 of the King, but 
to the King, who anſwered, he had not the leaſt the voice of the people and parliament; as it, even 
knowledge thereof. Some days after, Van Goch on this ſuppoſition, the people and parliament 
p. 122. preſented a large memorial on that ſubject, with a were leſs obliged than the King to obſerve the 
freſh complaint, that the King had forbid the im- law of nations. But this was not the only error of 
rtation of Dutch commodities into England. | its kind commited by Charles II, thro? a thirſt - 
| is Majeſty gave the ſame anſwer, as before, to | after money. | 
D'Eftrades. the firſt article of this memorial, that he had no | - Mean] while, the King of France apprehending Charlet refu- 
knowledge of what was acting by Holms ; and to he ſhould at laſt be involved in this war by aſſiſting ſes the French 
the ſecond, that the par an of commodities, | the States, purſuant to the treaty of 1662, believed 1 
was on the account of the plague then reigning in | it incumbent on him to uſe ſome indeavors to pre- P'ERrades. 
Holland. It afterwards appeared, that the King | vent it, and to that purpoſe offered his mediation Echard, 
pretended, the affair of Cape Verde and Guinea | to the two parties, The States willingly accepted it, Vol. III. 
did-not concern him, but was a private difference | but it was rejected by Charles, who ſaid, he would P. 122. 
between the Engliſh and Dutch companies, | not enter into any negociation till he had received 
and therefore it had not been neceſſary to inform | intire ſatisfaction on his demands. He had now 22 1204 
| him of it. But it will ſcarcely be conceived, | ſent ſir Richard Fanſhaw to Spain, and the lord Phillips. 
1 that the duke of York, as governor of the Royal | Holles to France, to indeavor to ingage theſe two 
* 2 African company, ſhould ſend a ſquadron of twenty- | crowns in a war with the Dutch. But he ſucceeded - 
: one men of war to Guinea without the King's ap- | neither at Paris nor Madrid. Nevertheleſs he per-- 
3X probation. ſifted in his reſolution of making war, tho* he had 
"IX Preparations While Downing at the Hague and Van Goch at | no other reaſon to allege for it than the pretended . 
IE for war. London, fruitleſly preſented memorials on memo- | depredations commited by the Dutch upon the 
3 a rials, the King was diligently equiping his fleet. | Engliſh, the particulars of which have never ap- 
be city of As he wanted money, he borrowed one hundred | peared to this day. y 
3 — lends thouſand pounds of the city of London, who willing- If it be conſidered, with what animoſity this war Coniecture 
4 8 | . . . . þ onj 
money. ly advanced him that ſum, in belief, that he intended was undertaken and purſued, not only by the King, upon the 
4 Echard, only the good of the Engliſh trade, by the deſtruc- | the duke of York, and the miniſtry, but even by grounds of 
Vol. III. tion of that of Holland. The States, on the other | the parliament, one can hardly forbear thinking, this war: 
1 22 hand, prepared for their defenſe, but not with the | that they who excited this animoſity, had ſome net. 
8 ſame vigor as their enemies were preparing to at- more ſecret view than that of ſupporting trade. 
4 tack them. Their deſign was to gain time, in | But hitherto, conjectures have only been offered on 
hopes, their fleets of merchant-men would return | this ſubject. To the duke of York's ambition ſome 
before the declaration of war ; and the King's in- | ſay, this war ought to be aſcribed, who was impa- 
tention was to intercept thoſe fleets before the pub- tient to diſtinguiſh himſelf, by commanding, as 
liſhing of any declaration. lord high-admiral, the King his brother's fleet. 
The Englih The King diſcovered his deſign in a manner not | Others believe, the King finding his coffers empty, 
intercept the to be miſtaken, For ſending his ſhips to ſea, under | notwithſtanding all the money given him by par- 
Dutch mer- command of the duke of York, as high-admiral(1), | liament, and that raiſed by the ſale of Dunkirk, in- 
chant-men re- this fleet met in November, with the Dutch Bour- | gaged by his intrigues the parliament to propoſe this 
— om deaux fleet, homeward bound, laden with wine and | war to him, to have a pretenſe of demanding extra- 
beforethe war brandy, and took one hundred and thirty ſhips, | ordinary ſupplies, which ſhould not be all expended 
wasdeclared. which were brought into England, and condemned | in the war. There are others who believe, the Echard, 
for lawful prizes, tho? no war had yet been declared. | King, the parliament, the city of London, found 
A reflection It is needleſs to reflect on the King's conduct, or | this war abſolurely neceſſary to humble the mari- 
2 this pro on the judgment of the Engliſh admiralty. Every | time power of the Dutch, who aimed to ingroſs the 
8 unprejudiced perſon will readily believe, that the | whole commerce of Europe, as they had already 
1 law of nations was never more unjuſtly or more ma- | done that of the Indies: that tho? the cauſes of the 
Vol. III. nifeſtly violated. In vain do ſome hiſtorians in- | war were never fully made known, every one un- 
. 122, deavor to palliate this action with two reaſons, | derſtood, it was a war occaſioned by the jealouſy 
. which diſcover by their weakneſs, how much they | of trade. Laſtly, there are thoſe who ſuſpect, that Burnet. 
themſelves were perſuaded of the reality of this inju- | the project to introduce Popery into England being 
ſtice. The firſt is, that about the ſame time, Ruy- | now formed, the execution of it was only ſuſpended 
ter diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh of their factories at Cape | till the Dutch were rendered unable to ſuccor the 
Verde, and on the coaſt of Guinea. But, firſt, they | Engliſh Proteſtants, ſince it was only from them 
take no notice, that theſe factories were mere uſur- | that they could receive any aid. I ſhall not pretend 
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(1) This fleet conſiſted of ſixteen men of war. Kennet's Hiſt Vol. III. p. 271, 
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Cnanues Il. to determine what were the ſecret motives of this general, and the court of admiralty ordered to con- C Es Il. 6. "ON 
Aw“ 1664. war, which was certainly undertaken on very flight | demn them as prizes according to the courſe of Ax 1664, 
grounds, as will hereafter more fully appear (1). admiralty, and law of nations. This declaration CL w W 
The King's The parliament meeting the twenty-fourth of No- was founded upon grievous damages and inſults 

ſpeech to the vember, after two 1 the King made a | done to the Engliſh, but without ſpecify ing one ar- 


parliamentfor - eech to both houſes on the preſent affair, viz. the | ticle, 
Echard. var with the — He ſaid, that upon When the Bourdeaux fleet had been ſeized and The Englith 
the ſtock of his own credit he had ſet out a fleet, | condemned, the Engliſh took all the Dutch ſhips take a gent 
not inferior to any England had ever ſeen, and they met, tho' the war was not yet proclaimed. But „gels. utch 


which had coſt him eight hundred thouſand pounds, it was much worſe ſince the declaration for General Kennet. 


All this tended to demand of the commons a pro- Repriſals had been publiſhed, Baſnage. 
portionable ſupply. He then added, As ſoon as the States were informed of the hoſti- 
l know not whether it will be worth | lities commited by Holms at Cape Verde and in Gui- 


« my pains to indeavor to remove a vile jealouſy | nea, they ſent an expreſs to Ruyter, ordering him 
« which ſome ill men ſcatter abroad, and which I | to repaſs the Streights, and fail towards theſe coaſts, 
« am ſure will never ſink into the breaſt of any | to recover what the Dutch Weſt- India company had 
« man who is worthy to fit upon your benches z | loſt. Ruyter executed this order with great vigor, Ruyter re- 
That when you have given me a noble and pro- | and retook moſt of the torts ſeized by the Eng- covers the 
«« portionable ſupply for the ſupport of the war, [ | liſh. He took likewile ſeveral of their ſhips. This _ — 
% may be induced by ſome evil counſellors (for | news reached London the begining of February, Dutch at 
<«« they will be thought to think very reſpe&fully | and furniſhed the King with a ew pretenſe for the Cape Verde 
«© of my own perſon) to make a ſudden peace, and | declaration of war, which in a few days was pub- and Guinea. 
get all that money for my own private occaſions.” | liſhed, | 
« 1am ſure you all chiok it an unworthy jealouly, The parliament meeting the twelfth of January, The money 
« and not to deſerve an anſwer, I would not be | the houſe of commons proceeded immediately to the RCA 
« thought to have ſo brutiſh an inclination to love | money-bill, as the moſt preſſing affair. This bill BS 
« war tor war's ſake. God knows, I deſire no | being ready, the King came to the houſe to give 
e bleſſing in the world ſo much, as that I may live | his aſſent, after which, war was formally declared 
eto ſee a firm peace between all Chriſtian Princes | againſt the States- general. This deelaration was 
« and States. But let me tell you, and you | founded upon the numberleſs injuries and unſpeak- 
«© may be confident of it, that when I am com- | able damages, the Engliſh had ſuffered from the " 
ec —.— to enter into a war, for the protection, Dutch, without being able to obtain the leaſt ſadiſ- ' 
« honor, and benefit of my ſubjects, I will, God | faction. His Majeſty added, that the ſhips belong- 2 
« willing, not make a peace, but upon the obtain- ing to the Dutch were not detained by him, till he 
« ing and ſecuring thoſe ends for which the war | found that Ruyter was ordered not only to abandon 
« js entered into: and when that can be done, no | the confortſhip againſt the Algerines, to which he 
good man will be ſorry for the determination of | had been invited by the States, but alſo to uſe 
* 'it, * all acts of depredation againſt his ſubjects in Africa. 
Hereafter it will be ſeen, how his Majeſty dif- He therefore declared to all the world, that the 
charged his promiſe in this ſpeech. After he had | Dutch were the aggreſſors, and ought in juſtice to 
done, he farther declared to them, That he intended | be ſo regarded by all men. 
the lord- chancellor ſhould have made A Narra- What appears very aſtoniſhing in this declara- A remark. 
<< tive concerning the treaty and manner of pro- tion is, that the King did not even take care to upon this de- 
«« ceeding with the Dutch; but the chancellor | preſerve appearances, as if his ſubjects and all claration. 
being laid up with the gout(2), he had ordered the | Europe had been void of common ſenſe, or it was 
narrative to be put in writing, which was delivered | not known that the fleet from Bourdeaux had been 
to both houſes. intercepted in November, before Ruyter had 
The parlia- It will be eaſily imagined, this narrative only con- | reached Guinea. He pretended, that all the world 
— —_— tained what ſhould inflame the parliament. But the | muſt be ignorant, becauſe he himſelf feigned not to 
London” hiſtorians have not related the contents, perhaps for | know, that] Holms had begun hoſtilities at Ca 
Echard. want of knowing them. Be this as it will, Charles] Verde and in Guinea in Auguſt and September. fo 
found the parliament ſo well diſpoſed in his favor, | fine, he would have all the world believe on his 
that the two houſes, by ſix lords and twelve com- | bare word, that the Engliſh had ſuffered grievous 
moners, ſent their thanks to the city of London for | damages, without his vouchſafing to ſpecify one 
2 0 _ their loan to the King. A few days after, the com- | ſingle injury. This declaration was approved of by Kennet, 
3 and = voted his Majeſty a ſupply of two millions | twenty-two privy-counſellors only, the earls of Sou- * 
adjourns. five hundred thouſand pounds, towards the miain- | thampton and Clarendon having been either unable 
Echard. tenance of a war ſo neceſſary to the ſtate ; and in | or unwilling to be preſent at this reſolution. It 
Kennet. leſs then three weeks, ways and means were found | was dated the twenty-ſecond of February, but was 
for raiſing that ſum in three years; after which both | not publiſhed till the ſecond of March. | 
PP houſes adjourned to the twelfth of January. Charles having notice that ſome bills were ready The parlia- 
A Immediately after, the King publiſhed a decla- for the Royal aſſent, came to the houſe the ſecond ment proro- 
letters of mart Tation, by which General Repriſals were granted | of March, and after paſſing the bills, which were gued. 
en the againſt the ſhips, goods, and ſubjects of the States- | of no great importance, he prorogued the parlia- 
teh. . N : 
Echard. 4 N 1 


(1) Burnet ſays, he was very poſitively aſſured by ſtateſmen on both ſides, that the French ſet this war on in a very ar- 
tificial manner; for while they incouraged us to inſiſt on ſome extravagant demands, they at the ſame time preſſed the 
Dutch not to yield to them; and as they put them in hopes, that if a rupture ſhould follow, they would aſſiſt them accord- 
ing to their alliance, ſo they aſſured us, that would do us no hurt. There was no Viſible cauſe of war 
France and Popery were the true ſprings of theſe counſels. It was the intereſt of the King of France, that the States 
ſhould be in no condition to make a vigorous reſiſtance, when he ſhould be ready, either to invade them, or fall into 
Flanders. The French did thus ſet on the war between the Engliſb and Dutch, hoping that our fleets ſhould mu- 
rually weaken one another ſo much, that the naval force of France, which was increaſing very conſiderably, ſhould be near 
an equality to them, when they ſhould be ſhattered by a war. The States were likewiſe the greateſt ſtrength of the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt, and were therefore to be humbled. p. 198, 199. by 

(2) It is very probable, as Echard obſerves, that his diſtemper was more political then real; for he was utterly againſt this 
War, as was alſo the earl of Southampton. Vol, III. p. 125. * | 
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Il. ment to the twenty-firſt of June. Afterwards, he 
on: Jr ad continued the prorogation to the firſt of Auguſt, 
== and then to the ninth of October. 


mm 


C ſuffered to decide: that they commited the firſt Cxanies II: 
% act of violence in ill- treating one of his ſhips AN' 1065; 
& laden with maſts from Sweden: that, however, 


was to command, conſiſting of one hundred and | was ſerved by the States ar Munſter, &c. What 
ſeven men of war, and fourteen fire-ſhips. But as | «© I now write mult be a ſecret” 

the fleet was not yet ready, he could not fail till 
May. 

The King of Some time ſince, the States, 


= Theclergy In this ſeſſion the clergy voluntarily gave up their | «© I am only ingaged for what paſſes in Europe: 

= give up their right of taxing themſelves in convocation, and from | that it is viſible all the differences, except that of p 
= rightoftax- this time have been taxed in common with the peo- | «© Guinea, are eaſy to be adjuſted. That it is not 
25 ple in parliament. This has made convocations leſs | << reaſonable, their capricious obſtinacy to main- 

£ Nome. neceſſary to the King, and conſequently leſs con- | «* tain a country for which I am not ingaged; 

= ſiderable in themſelves (1). « ſhould kindle a war in theſe parts, beeauſe as I am 

A An? 1665 The war being declared, the duke of York, about not obliged for the principal, 1 cannot be fo for 

= Fchard. the end of March, repaired to the fleet which he | <* the acceſſions and dependencies. I omit how I 

= Kennet. 


I cannot forbear making ſome remarks on this Reflectiotis 
letter. upon this 


ceiving a war | Firſt it ſhews, the French King did not excite letter. 


France's con- unavoidable, preſſed the King of France to declare 


duct with 
regard to the 
war between 
England and 
Holland. 
D'Eſtrades. 


againſt England, purſuant to the treaty of 1662, but 
had not yet prevailed. Charles on his fide ſollicited 
him to abandon the States, and allured him with 
very tempting advantages. So, Lewis was not a 
little imbaraſſed. He was deſirous to keep fair 
with the King of England, whom, he foreſaw, he 
might want; and, on the other hand, if he aban- 
doned the States, there was danger of their being 
overcome, and of Penſionary De Wit loſing all his 
credit. This could not happen, without a change 
of the government; the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
oung Prince of Orange, and the King of Eng- 
and's being in effect maſter in Holland. It was 
thro? the ſole influence of the Penſionary that their 
High Mightineſſes were attached to the intereſts of 
France, and conſequently his tall could not but be 
extremely prejudicial to that nation. The courſe 
therefore which Lewis took on this occaſion, was 
ro gain time, one while by caviling at the terms of 
the treaty of 1662, another while, by.giving hopes 
to the States of his — againſt England, and 
laſtly, by a ſplendid embaſly to London, with the 
duke of Vernuil at the head of it, ro mediate a 
pu between England and Holland. In order to 
ow his inclination, let us hear what he ſays him- 
ſelf in a letter to count d Eſtrades his embaſſador at 
the Hague, dated the nineteenth of December 


my principal intereſt, and this, in favor of a na- 
cc 


tion, which not only will never be ſerviceable to 
me, but which I ſhall find oppoſite in the only 

caſe where I ſhould want them, and then, the 
« aſſiſtance I ſhall have given them, will turn 
againſt me, Beſide this, I loſe England, which 
is upon the point of concluding a ſtrict alliance 
« with Spain, in caſe I reject her offers, and theſe 
offers, for I may truſt you with the ſecret, are 


the war between England and Holland, as moſt of 
the Engliſh hiſtorians pretend. 

Secondly, if Charles had really intended the wel- 
fare of his kingdom in undertaking this war, he 
would not have offered the King of France a carte 
blanche for the Netherlands, in order to accompliſh 
the deſtruction of Holland. This was a thing di- 
rectly contrary to the intereſts of England, and 
very different from the ſatisfaction demanded for 
the injuries his ſubjects might have received from 
the Dutch. 

Thirdly, in what Charles alleged to Lewis, there 
appears no proof, that the Dutch were the aggreſ- 
ſors, nor any thing of the pretended damages of 
cight hundred thouſand pounds : but that the chief 
point in diſpute was the propriety of ſome forts on 
the coaſt of Guinea, which, according to him, wag 
an affair between the two companies, and that the 
reſt was eaſy to be adjuſted. 

Fourthly, Charles ſuppoſes the States to have 
made it a national quarre], by ſending Ruyter to 
Guinea; but that he had not concerned himſelf 
with this affair, becauſe Lawſon had been ſent with 
twenty-one fail, in the name of the duke of York, 
and the Royal African company. 

Laſtly, the States had no reaſon to expect much 
aſſiſtance from France, unleſs the chance of war 
ſhould render it neceſſary for them, or the King of 


His leter to 1664. „ However, I own, I am a little | France find ſome conſiderable advantage in eſ- 
66 2 . 2 . 4 . 

= to the count imbaraſſed, — it I literally execute | pouſing their cauſe, | 

4 d'Eſtrades. ** the treaty of 1662, I ſhall very much prejudice It was therefore to gain time that the embaſſy 

» 


was ſent to London, becauſe Lewis pretended, that 
as long as there was any hope of an accommoda- 
tion, he was not obliged to declare againſt England. 
Now while his embaſſadors were at London, he 
could ſay, that the hope of a reconciliation was 
not intirely deſperate. He ſo artfully managed, that 
he kept them there till the end of the year 1665, 
declared not againſt England till January 1666, 
and his declaration was of little ſervice to the States, 


a carte blanche in every thing I can deſire for 
the Netherlands, without one, inch of land 
expected for England. Beſide the King of 

England himſelf ſuggeſts to me, how to avoid 
V. with honor aſſiſting the Dutch. He pretends, 
<< they are the aggreſſors: that he has a right to 
<c the forts, they have ſeized in Guinea: that 
<< they firſt armed: that they have made a 
5 national quarrel for a private diſpute between 
„ two companies, which they ſho 


In May the duke of York failed with the Eng- 

liſh fleet? and, before the Dutch could be ready, Thadube E 
alarmed the coaſts of Holland. He continued a with the Eng- 
fortnight near the Texel, to prevent the fleet of Hol- liſh fleet. 
land from joining that of Zealand, in which he 12 

could not fail of ſucceſs. In the interim, he took 

ſeveral Dutch homeward bound ſhips, who had not 

been informed of the war. However, as the war 

was not made only to hinder this junction, the duke 

have been | at laſt ſailed away with deſign to meet Ruyter, wha 


i ä 8 ah th. * Wy 1 1 


(1) It being found by experience, that their whole ſubſidies were inconſiderable, and yet unequally heavy on the clergy, 
it was reſolved on hereafter to tax the church benefices as temporal” eſtates were taxed ; which proved indeed a lighter 
burden, but was not ſo hoporable as when it was given by themſelves. Yet intereſt prevailing above the point of honor, 
they acquieſced in it. So the convocation being no more neceſſary to the crown, occaſioned ek. regard being 
had to them afterwards. They were often diſcontinued and prorogued ; and when they met, it was only for form. 
Burnet, p. 197. The cuſtom of the clergy's taxing themſelves was broken during the late troubles. For then 
the clergy, either out of veluntary compliance, affectation of popularity, or becauſe they wanted proxies to repreſent their 
body, had their benefices taxed with the laity. This the court found, after the reſtoration, to be an eaſier thing, than to 
_ IR of men to pleaſe. And therefore intended to deprive the clergy of that right, if they had not voluntarily 
relinquiſhed it. | a 

Vor. III. Aa 


Was 
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| in olland by order of the States. | was only four ſhips, and about fifteen hundred Cyares II. 

2 86 But fading 188 4 conſumed upon an | men, among whom were Charles Berkley earl of A* n 1665. 

Wy —— uncertain expeCtation, he retired with his fleet to Falmouth ; admiral Sampſon 3 James Ley earl of K 

Harwich, contenting himſelf with ſending ſome Marlborough, and vice-admiral Lawſon, who died 
frigates to cruiſe in the channel, and bring him in- | ſhortly after of his wounds ( * The remains of 
telligence of the enemy (1). the Dutch fleet retired to the Maeſe or the Texel, 

The fleet of During his ſtay there, the Holland and Zealand | and were purſued all the next day being Sunday, 

the States. ſquadrons joined and formed a fleet of one hundred | tho*, according to ſome, the duke of Yor k did not 

Baſnage. and twenty one men of war, beſide fire-ſhips, un- diſcover the ſame ardor in this purſuit, he had 

_ der the command of Obdam de Waſſenaer. He | done in the battle. See what doctor Burnet biſhop 

Put under the had under him Cortenaer vice admiral of the Maeſe, of Saliſbury ſays of it in his poſthumous hiſtory of 

command of Evertzen vice admiral of Zealand, and Cornelius his own —_ 

Obdam. romp ſon of the famous Martin Tromp. The] That famous hiſtorian fays, 2 After the fight, gurnet, 
rear-admirals and captains were very far from an- | a council of war was called to concert the me- p. 218. 
ſwering to their ſuperiors in capacity, more care | ** thod of action when they ſhould come up with 
having been taken to fill theſe poſts with the rela- | ** them. In that council, Penn, who commanded 
tions and friends of thoſe, whom the Penſionary | under the duke, happened to ſay, that they 
wanted to preſerve his credit, than with experienced | muſt prepare for hotter work in the next in- 
officers. So, except fifteen or ſixteen captains, the | gagement. He knew well the courage of the 
reſt were unexperienced. This is a misfortune | ** Dutch was never ſo high as when they were deſ- 
to which Republics are more liable than Mo-“ perate. The earl of Montague, who was then a 
narchies. Tho' De Wit managed the affairs as he | © volunteer, and one of the duke's court, ſaid to 

leaſed, he had for enemies all the party of the | “ me, it was very viſible that made an impreſ- 
— of Orange, who were ſpies upon his conduct, “ ſion: and all the duke's domeſtics ſaid he had 
and miſrepreſented all his proceedings, in order to | *© got honor enough: why ſhould he venture a 
ruin him. The Penſionary was inſenſible of it, and | ©* ſecond time? The ducheſs had alſo given a 
therefore believed, the only way to ſecure himſelf, and | <* ſtrict charge to all the duke's ſervants to do 
preſerve his authority, was to hazard a ſea ingage- | © all they could to hinder him to ingage too far. 
ment. Succeſs would diſarm the malice of his adver- | When matters were ſetled they went to ſleep 3 
ſaries, and the loſs of a battle would of courſe oblige | © and the duke ordered a call to be given him 
the French to execute the treaty of 1662, and ſilence | ** when they ſhould get up to the Dutch fleet. It 
the complaints and murmurs of the Orange party, | is not known what paſſed between the duke 
| who induſtriouſly publiſhed, that Lewis only amuſed | ** and Brounker, who was of his bed-chamber, 

Who receives the States. Agreeably to this reſolution, which the | and was then in waiting; but he came to Penn 

orders tofight. Penſionary cauled the States to approve, an order was] as from the duke, and ſaid, the duke ordered 

Bainage. ſent to Obdam, to go in queſt of the enemy. He | ©* the fail to be flackened. Penn was ſtruck 
obeyed, and came in fight of them the firſt of June, | with the order, but did not go to argue the 
not far from Harwich. But the wind being ſoutherly, ] matter with the duke himſelf, as he ought to 
and the next morning ſouth-weſt, he retired to the] have done, but obeyed it. When the duke 
mouth of the Maeſe. He acquainted the States by | ** had flept, he upon his waking went out upon 
an expreſs, with the reaſon ot his retreat, and that | ** the re „ and ſeemed amazed to ſee 
he did not think proper to attack the Engliſh while | <* fails flackened, and that thereby all hope of 
they had the advantage of the wind. t he re- | «© overtaking the Dutch was loſt. He ond 
ceived {till more poſitive orders to fight let the] Penn upon it. Penn put it upon Brounker, 
wind be as it would, on peril of anſwering it with | ** who ſaid nothing. The duke denied he had 
his head. After ſo expreſs an order, there being no] given any ſuch order. But he neither puniſhed 
way to recede, he weighed anchor at break of day, | ** Brounker for carrying it, nor Penn * obey- 
and within an hour diſcovered the Engiſh fleet di- | ing it. He indeed put Brounker out of his ſer- 

Fehard vided into three ſquadrons. The firſt under the red ] vice, and it was ſaid, that he durſt do no 

Vol. III. flag, was commanded by the duke of York, afliſted | ** more, becauſe he was ſo much in the King's 

P- 133- by Penn and Lawſon. The ſecond being the white] favor and in the miſtreſs's. Penn was more in 
ſquadron, was conducted by Prince Rupert, aſ- © his favor after that than ever before, which he 
fitted by Minnes and Sampſon. The third which | “ continued to his ſon after him, tho a Quaker, 


was the blue ſquadron, was commanded by the ear! ] And i was thought, that all that favor was to 
of Sandwich, who had with him Cuttings and fir | ** oblige him to keep the ſecret. Lord Mon- 
George Aicough. te tague did believe, that the duke was ſtruck, 
Sea fight To deſcribe this ingagement, fought the third of f ſeeing the earl of Falmouth the King's favorite, 


gaine by the June, I own myſelf unqualified. 1 ſhall therefore | “ and two other perſons of quality killed very 
13 only ſay, the Dutch fleet was overthrown, chiefly | near him, and that he had no mind to ingage 
Obdam. by the ill conduct of ſeveral captains who were | © again, and that Penn was privately with him. 
Baſnage. wanting in their duty; by the death of Obdam, | If Brounker was ſo much in fault as he ſeemed 
Echard. who with his ſhip, and all his men were blown | to be, it was thought the duke, in the paſſion 
Kennet. up; by the loſs of Cortenaer who was killed upon | that this muſt have raiſed in him, would have 
J. Phillips. the deck after hoiſting the admiral-flag, and by | „ proceeded to greater extremities, and not have 

many other cauſes which are ſcarce intelligible but | acted with ſo much phlegm.” 
to thoſe who are verſed in ſca-atiairs. The Dutch The duke of York ſeeing it was fruitleſs to con- p4,,q 
loſt nineteen ſhips burned and ſunk, with abour | tinue his purſuit, retired to the coaſts of England, Vol. III. 
ſix thouſand men (2). On the Engliſh ſide, the loſs | and repaired ro Whitehall to receive the acclama- p. 135. 


n —— — 


* 


i.) By the duke's retiring from the coaſt of Holland, the enemy took the advantage of intercepting the Engliſh Hambugh 

fleet. Echard, Vol. III. p. 134. 

(2) Our hiſtorians ſay, That we loſt but one ſhip ; and that the Engliſh took eighteen Dutch men of war, and ſunk and 
ſired _ 8 * They alſo took two thouſand ſixty- three priſoners, whereof ſixteen were captains. See Burchert, 

393. Echard, Vol. III. p. 134. | 

(3) And likewiſe the lord Muſkerry, and mr. Boyle, the earl of Burlington's ſecond ſon, theſe two, with the lord Falmouth, 
were killed with the ſame cannon-ball, juſt by the duke of York, and ſo near him, that he was ſprinkled with their blood and 
brains. The earl of Portland was likewiſe killed. Burchett, p. 398. 
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axLes II. tions of the court and city of London. His Ma- 
Au. 1665. jeſty appointed a day of thankſgiving throughout 
the kingdom for this 2 and ſeveral medals 
Medals ſtruck ere ſtruck in honor of the victorious duke of York, 
- _— who was now in a very agreeable ſituation (1). For 
York. beſide that he was lord high-admiral, governor of 
Evelyn's the Cinque-ports, and of Portſmouth, and had the 
Numiſm. benefit of the poſt-office, and the wine licenſes, all 
which inabled him to keep a ſplendid court, he had 
ſtill a much more conſiderable advantage. He be- 
an to be conſidered as heir to the crown, Charles 
is brother having no legitimate children, This 
attached many to his intereſt, and particularly the 
Papiſts, who knew his religion, tho' he yet con- 

cealed it as well as the King. 


The Queen- Shortly after, the Queen-mother reſolving to paſs 

mother re- the refidae of her 5 in France, the King and 

eo the duke of York attended her to the Nore, and 

France. there took their laſt leave of her. It is very likely 
ſhe was not pleaſed with having ſo ſmall a ſhare in 
public affairs, having been uſed otherwiſe in the 
reign of the King her huſband. 

The Engliſh ow glorious ſoever this firſt ſea-fight of the 


fleet put under quke of 


the comman 


ork might be, the King and council did 
not think it proper he ſhould venture his perſon in 


—— 4 — 1 ſecond ingagement. Therefore the command of 
uly. the fleet was given to * the earl of Sandwich (2), 
| Eckard. who uſed his utmoſt indeavors to prepare it for the 
| Burchett. fea as ſoon as poſſible, in order to prevent that of 
—— the States, Which was repairing with the utmoſt 
and that of expedition. Beſide, the States, having appointed 


the Dutch un- Ruyter to ſucceed Obdam, ordered him to return 
der Ruyter. jmmediately with his ſquadron, conſiſting of ſeven- 
teen men of war. The diligence uſed by the States 
to repair their fleet, was not ſo much to be re- 
venged of the Engliſh, as to ſecure their merchant- 
men homeward bound from Smyrna and the Eaſt- 
Indies. The Engliſh, on their ſide were leſs eager 
to fight than to ſeize the riches which thoſe fleets 
were bringing to Holland. 

In the mean time it happened, that the Dutch- 
Smyrna-fleet, and ſeveral Eaſt-India ſhips not daring 


Dn in to enter the channel, retired to the port of Berghen 
orway. . "I 
| Burner, in Norway, waiting for Ruyter to convoy them to 
P. 222. Holland. In this interval, the King of Denmark, 
Arlington's diſcourſing one day with ſir Gilbert Talbot, the 
Letters. Engliſh envoy, made great complaints of the Dutch, 
Vol. III. Who, he faid, had drawn the Swediſh war on him, 
that he might be forced to have recourſe to them 
for ſupplies of money and ſhips, and deliver to them 


the cuſtoms of Norway and the Sound for their ſe- 
curity. Upon this the envoy told him, he had now 
a good opportunity of being revenged, by the 


ſeizure of their ſhips at Berghen, worch many mil- 
lions. But the King anſwering, he wanted ſtrength 


to execute ſuch a deſign, the envoy told him, he 
doubted not but the King his maſter would lend 
him his ſhips, provided he was aſſured of equally 
partaking of the ſpoil ; to which the King of Den- 
The Kings of Mark conſented. The King of England was pleaſed 
England and with Talbot's project, and ſent orders to the earl 
Denmark at- of Sandwich to fail immediately and ſeize the 
— to ſeize Dutch ſhips at Berghen. The admiral readily 


agreement between the two Kings. 


—_— __—_— 


—_— 


obeyed, tho' he had received no intimation of the 
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To effect this deſign, it was abſolutely neceſſary Ciarues I. 
to inform the vice-roy of Norway, and the gover- AN* 16065. 
nor of Berghen of it, that they might favor it, in LW 
feigning to protect the Dutch ſhips, the King of But — diſap- 
Denmark being nn to appear openly, Nor 8 
was it leſs neceſſary to inform the carl of Sandwich 
of it, to prepare him againſt the noiſe and com- 
plaint of the governor of Berghen, on account of 
the attempt and violence of the Engliſh. But ſe- 
veral accidents ruined this affair. The governor of 
Berghen, who was to receive orders from the vice- 
roy of Norway, was not ſoon enough informed, 
On the other hand, Talbot's expreſs, ſent from Cos 

nhagen to the Engliſh fleet, was taken by the 

tch, In fine, the earl of Sandwich hearing 
Ruyter was ſhortly expected, and being deſirous to 
— the deed before his arrival, detached the 
quadron commanded by ſir Thomas Tyddeman, 
who attacked the Dutch with great reſolution. But 
they had now time to put themſelves in a poſture of 
defenſe. On the other hand, the governor of 
Berghen, who had not yet received any particular 
directions how to behave, ſeeing this open hoſtility, 
and obſerving that the Engliſh ſhot damaged the ,, 3 
town, fired upon them from the citadel. In a word, The project 
this ſquadron was almoſt intirely ruined, and ob- ) 
liged to return to the fleet. The next day, the 
fourth of Auguſt, orders came to the governor of 
Berghen, but it was then too late, It appeared, 
the King was not well ſatisfied with the ear] of 
Sandwich's conduct, ſince, inftead of continuing 
him in the command of the fleet, he ſent him em- 
baſſador to the court of Spain. | 

In the interim, Ruyter arriving in Holland with Ruyter arrives 
many Engliſh prizes, took the oath to the States as in Halland. 
vice-admiral-general, after which he took the com- 
mand of the fleet, conſiſting of ninety-three fail well 
equiped, But tho? he bore the title of admiral, Puts to ſea; 
three commiſſioners attended him, namely, De Wit Baſnage. 
the Penſionary, Huygens, and Borrel, who had Echard. 
properly the command. The grand deſign of theſe * 
commiſſioners was to meet the India fleet, which 
was to ſail round Ireland to avoid entering the chan- 
nel. But the wind was fo contrary, that the fleet Burnet, 
would not have got ſoon enough out of the Texel, p. 221. 
if the Penſionary, who underſtood ſea affairs very 
well, had not by ſounding it himſelf all over very 
diligently, found more ways to get out by different 
winds, than was thought formerly practicable (3). 
So. the fleet at laſt, ſailed out, and appeared before Brings ſhips 
Berghen, where the commiſſioners gave their orders from Berghen; 
for convoying the merchant-men which were in that 
port. But a violent ſtorm riſing ſo diſperſed them, 
that twenty fell into the hands of the Engliſh (4). 
This ſtorm obliged Ruyter and the commiſſioners to 
return to Holland, with their fleet very much da- 


miſcarries. 


- maged. 


lc. 


In the mean time a dreadful plague raged in A oreat 
London, where it firſt appeared A 22th middle 4 — in 
of May. It is ſaid, that in leſs than a year, it London. 
ſwept away, in that ſingle city, above a hundred 3 
thouſand perſons (5). The King at firſt retired to 3 
Hampton- court, but afterwards, to be farther from 
London, reſided at Saliſbury. 


It appears, that this year, the Republicans had 


fleet in an inga 
in buſt, ſhort 


* 


(1) One of theſe medals had on one fide the dulce's effigy in buſt, clad in a Roman mantle, with theſe words round it, Ia conus 

Dux Ezor. & ALAN. Domin. Mack. Apmiralivs AnGLIAE, &c. The reverſe repreſented the admiral and whole 

ent, with theſe words, Nec Minor in Ters1s. Jun. iii. MDCLXV. 

ir, &c. with this inſcription, Jacosus Dux EBOR. & ALBax. FRATEX AuUGUsSTISsIMI CAROLI IL; 
Recs. The reverſe, a trophy, and the ſhips ingaged, with theſe words, Gzxus AxTiQuum. See Evelyn's Numiſmata. 

(2) Sir George Aſcough was vice-admiral under him, and fir Thomas Tyddeman rear-admiral. Of the white, fir William 
Penn was admiral, fir William Berkley vice-admiral, and fir Joſeph Jordan rear-admiral. 
fir Thomas Allen, whole flag-officers were, fir Chriſtopher Minnes, and fir John Harman. Burchett, p. 398. 

(3) It is ſaid he got the ſhips out, by faſtening empty caſks under water to the ſides of the ſhips, which helped to buoy them up. 

(4) Together with twelve men of war, and two Eaſt- India ſhips. 


(5) There died of it ſixty eight thouſand five hundred and ninety i < perſons, Strype's Contin. of Stow's Survey, B. I. p. 226. 


Another had on one fide, the duke 


And the blue flag was carried by 


Ec hard, Vol. III. p. 141. 
projected 


lth. 
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projected an inſurrection, and were even incouraged 


Ax' 1065. by emiſſaries from the States- general, who would 
WY have been glad to imploy the King in domeſtic 
Deſigns of the troubles. But this was a bare prope which ſerved 
1 only to furniſh the enemies of the Non-conformiſts 
Vol. IIL. with an opportunity to magnify the danger with 
166, &. which the 4 was threatened from the enemies 
Burnet, of the church in general, and to include, in that 
1 _ h number, the Preſbyterians, tho* they were not con- 

MS — cerned in the W N projects. 
the Preſbyte- It was not only againſt England that the States. 
rians. general had to defend themſelves. Charles had 
raiſed them another enemy, by whom they were 
The biſhop no lefs imbaraſſed. This was the famous Bernard 
of Munſter Van Ghalen, biſhop of Munſter, who, upon very 
fall. upon the flight pretenſes, entered the province of Overyſſel 
_ at the — of an army in Engliſh pay. He made 
18 £ himſelf maſter of a great many —— and then 
J. Phillips. attempted to ſurprize Groningen, but was repulſed. 
At length, before the end of the campain, the 
King of France, and the duke of Lunenburgh, 
having ſent a powerful aſſiſtance to the States, the 
biſhop was forced to relinquiſh his great deſigns, 
and think of a peace, eſpecially as the money pro- 
miſed by the King of England was not paid re- 

ularly. 
The parlia- 5 The parliament, which had been prorogued to 
Oe the ninth of October, met accordingly, but at Ox- 
tord, on account of the plague which till raged in 
London, whereas it did not much infeſt other parts 
The King's of the kingdom. The King told them, in a ſpeech 
ſpeech. to both houſes, the ſupply of two millions five 
_ hundred thouſand — granted him for carrying 
i on the war, was already expended. He inſiſted 
FEY on the great ſums — to the biſhop of 
unſter, for making a diverſion in the bowels of 
his enemies country, tho? it appears in fir William 
Temples letters, that theſe ſums were never well 
| id. 

Another by * the King had done ſpeaking, the chan- 
thechancellor. cellor, by his order, inlarged upon the ſame ſubject, 
ſignity ing to the commons, that they could not diſ- 
penſe with puting the K ing in a condition to proſe- 
cute a war fo glorious and neceſſary. Then, he 
ſpoke of the delign formed by the Republicans, for 
the ſubverſion of the government. But, in agra- 
vating with great warmth and eloquence the eflorts 
and deſigns of theſe men, he took particular care 
not to diſtinguiſh them from the other ſes of 
Non-contormiſts, It was a conſtant artifice, as I 
have obſerved, to apply to the Preſbyterians, under 
the general name of Non-conformiſts, all the actions 
and extravagancies of the Independents, Anabap- 

tiſts, and Republicans in general. 
Money grant · In ſome few days, the commons voted the King 
ed the King. a new ſupply of twelve hundred and fifty thouſand 
Echard. pounds to continue the war ; alſo one hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds to the duke of York, for 

great ſervice he had done to the nation. 

The five mile After this, was brought into the houſe a bill, 
act. which paſſed without any difficulty, namely, That 
— b. no Non-conformiſt teacher under what denomina- 
3 « tion ſoever ſhall dwell, or come, unleſs upon the 
. Coke. road, within five miles of any corporation, or 


any other place where they had been minifters, 
or had preached after the act of oblivion, unleſs 
they firit took the following oath : I do ſwear 
that it is not lawful upon any pretenſe whatſo- 
ever to take arms againſt the King; and that I 
do abhor the traiterous poſition of taking arms 
by his authority againſt his perſon, or againſt 


** 


4 at any time indeavor any alteration of govern- CrazLes IT, 

« ment either in church or ſtate (1).” Ax' 1665, 
The reaſon alleged in the act to juſtify this ſeve- CIV 

rity was, that the miniſters had ſetled themſelves 

in the corporations, ſometimes three or four in a 

place, and took opportunities to inſtil into the minds 

of the ſubjects, their poiſonous principles of ſchiſm 

and rebellion, to the great danger of the church and 

kingdom. 

This bill met with great oppoſition in the houſe Reaſons 
of lords, even from the earl of Southampton lord againſt it. 
treaſurer, tho? an intimate friend of the earl of Burnet. 
Clarendon, and a principal author of the perſecution 
againſt the Non-conformiſts (2). Indeed the oath 
required to be taken by the Non-conforming mi- 
miters ſuppoſed a thing which was not generally 
allowed, viz. that every good ſubject and good 
chriſtian, was obliged in conſcience to believe what 
was contained in this oath, otherwiſe it was abſurd 
to impoſe it on the miniſters. For there is a great 
difference between injoining a certain practiſe, and 
obliging part of the ſubjects to ſwear that they be- 
lieve it founded in religion and conſcience, while 
the reſt are left free, either to believe or not 
believe it. Accordingly, the commons, foreſeeing 
the force of ſo preſſing an objection, prepared a bill 
to oblige all the ſubje&s to take the fame oath. 

This bill was thrown out, tho? only by two or 

three voices. At laſt, notwithſtanding theſe diffi- It paſtes. 
culties, the act, called the Five-mile act, paſſed the 

houſe of lords, and the King gave it the Royal 

aſſent the thirty-firſt of October, as well as to the The parlia- 
„. and ſome others, after qe yen pro- ment pro- 
rogued the parliament to the twentieth of February rogued. 
1665-6, 5 V Echard. 
Several writers have indeavored to juſtify the Reaſons al- 
rigor of the five mile act, and what they have leged to juſtify 
faid amounts to this, That this rigor was oc- the five mile 
caſioned more by the ſeditious behavior of the Ty 
Non-conformiſts, than by the exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, In which affertion the ambiguity of the 
word Non-conformilt is ſtill retained, as if all the 
ſes included under that denomination formed but 
one and the ſame body, united by the ſame com- 
mon doctrines and intereſts, which is notoriouſly 
falſe. The Preſbyterians alone were conſiderably 
more numerous than all the other Non-conformiſts 
together, and had doctrines and intereſts really ſe- 
parate from thoſe of the other ſects. They could 
not be, nor were they, accuſed of being ingaged in 
the conſpiracies, real or. pretended, of the Indepen- 
dents and Anabaptiſts ſince the King's reſtoration, 
who had even poſitively promiſed, they ſhould nor 
be moleſted for their religion, after the great fer- 
vice they had done him. And yet, becaule their 
enemies had artfully included them in the general 
denomination of Non-conformiſts, they were to 
partake of the puniſhment due to the other ſects, 
who were called by the ſame name, tho? they had 
with them no ſort of union, Wherefore the reader 
may judge, whether this ſeverity did not partly 
ariſe from their religion. In ſhort, by the ſole 
ambiguity of the word Non-conformiſt the objec- 
tions and juſt complaints of the Preſbyterians, are 
pretended to be combated. 

The council of Scotland, this ſame year, ſhewed Extreme ri- 
no leſs animoſity againſt the Preſbyterians 3 on gor ſhewn to 
= of ſome inſolence commited by Alexander the Preſby- 
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thoſe that are commiſſioned by him, in purſu- | within forty days, remove themſelves and their fa- 
ance of ſuch commiſſions z and that I will not] milies from the places where they had been minilters, 
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liſhed, the twenty- fourth of December, ordering J. Phillips. 
that all the ſilenced Preſbyterian miniſters ſhould, Echard. 
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(1) The penalty was forty pounds, and fix months impriſonment, unleſs they took the ſaid oath before their commitment. 
12) As alio from the lords Wharton, Aſhley, & . Echard, Vol. III. p. 149. 
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France de- 
clares war 
againſt 
England. 
D' Eſtrades. 


= Munſter biſhop of Munſter, that he was obliged to make 
makes a peace peace and difband his forces. This peace was con- 
WF with che cluded at Cleve, and ſigned the eighteenth of April. 
2 —_ 666 In 1666, the naval war was renewed, with all 
Tie king of theſe diſadvantages to England. If the King of 
© France not France had ated with the fincerity the States 
= forward to thought they had probable reaſon to expect, the 
& fuccor the Engliſn fleet wolld not have ventured to appear 
a — 5 with unequal force againſt the united flects ot 
Ea France and Holland. But Lewis XIV, as I have 
= faid, only declared war againſt England to fave 
De Wit, who was juſt ſinking, as appears in | 
.* ſeveral letters of count d' Eſtrades. T he Penſionary | 
= being ſecure by this declaration, it was not difficult 
= for the King of France to find pretenſes tor retard- 
=, ing the aſſiſtance he had promiſed the States, Tho? 
BE. | his declaration was publiſhed the nineteenth of 
1 1 January, the fleet, which he promiſed ſhould join 
= that of the States, was in the Mediterranean, under 
= the command of the duke of Beaufort, who, by 
We - accidents, real or pretended, arrived not at Belle- 
= \ Ille till the end of September. | 
3 The King of Denmark, on the other hand, with- 
128 out a junction of his fleet with that of the States, 
2.Y contented himſelf with guarding his own coats. 
3 So, this year, as the laſt, the war by ſea was car- 
905 241 ried on only between England and the States. | 
=_ +0 * The King returning to London the firſt of Febru- 
againſt ary, 3 war againſt France, on the tenth. 
France. A few days before, the Queen miſcarried, which 
- The Queen intirely deſtroyed the common report, that ſhe was 
grierte. incapable of having children. | 
9 pnnce Rupert The command of the Engliſh fleet was given to 
5 ind the duke Prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle (2). 
2 dure On the twenty-third of April they repaired to it, 
1 Engliſh f = but were not ready to fail till the end of May. It 
WE Echard. conſiſted of nr ſhips of the line, beſide 
dinner. frigates and fireſhips. In all likelihood, his Majeſty | 
= 2 rchett. | 
| ennet, 


= The biſhop of The 


reſide within twenty miles of the ſame, or 

uichin fix miles of Edinburgh, or any cathedral 
church, nor wichin three miles of any Royal bo- 
rough, nor ſhoul i be more than two together in the 
ſame pariſh, on pain of incuring the penalties of 
the law againſt Movers of Sedition. I own, I ſee 
no other di:terence between ſentencing men to death, 
and puting them out of g capacity to live, unleſs 
that the latter pu iſnment offers thoſe who inflict 
it a more exquiſite vengeance. But this rigor wall 
appear the more Extreme, if it be conſidered that 
the Preſbyterians made properly the body of the 
otiſh nation (1). 2 
* the 2 of the year 1666, his Majeſty's 
affairs were in an ill ſituation. The French King, 
preſſed by the repeated inſtances of the States - ge- 
neral, recalled his embaſſadors, and publiſhed, the 


f a declaration of war againſt 
nineteenth of January, OLI 


England. This was not * 
the affairs of the States were deſperate (for the ſe- 
que! ſhews they could defend themſelves without 
his aſſiſtance) but becauſe the Penſionary, who was 
intirely attached to the intereſt of France, could no 
longer ſupport himſelf without this declaration, 
which, as will hereafter appear, was not very pre- 
judicial to England. 

On the other hand, the States found means to 
ſecure the King of Denmark, by the promiſe of 

ying bim yearly, as long as the war with Eng- 

nd ſhould continue, fifteen hundred thouſand 
florins, three hundred thouſand of which were to 
be paid by the King of France. For this he 1n- 
gaged to maintain a fleet of thirty men of war for 
the ſervice of the allies. a 
States alſo raiſed ſo many enemies to the 


was till then ignorant of the French King's ſecret 
intentions; but he knew the duke of Beaufort had 
orders to repair to Belle-Ifle with his fleet, faid to 
conſiſt of thirty-ſix fail, to join the Dutch in the 
channel. Wherefore, he ſent expreſs orders to 
Prince Rupert to fail with twenty great 


of the duke of Beaufort, which he immediately 
obeyed, It cannot well be denied, that this order 
was ſent with too much precipitation, and without 
due conſideration. For beſide that the Engliſh fleet 
could without danger have waited for the French, 
which could not with ſafety have ventured to paſs 
ſo narrow a ſea as the channel, while the Engliſh 
ſhould be in their ſtation, the French fleet was yet 
in the Mediterranean, when the order was ſent to 
Prince Rupert, and that of Holland upon the point 
of ſailing out of their ports. His Majeſty had 
afterwards reaſon to ſee how unſcaſonably this order 
was given. 

The States fleet, commanded by Ruyter, put to 
ſea with ſeventy-one ſhips of the line, twelve fri- 
gates, thirteen fire-ſhips, and eight yatchs, and 


had under his particular conduct the ſquadron of the 
Maeſe : that of North Holland and Frieſland was 
commanded by Evertzen, and that of Zealand by 
Tromp. The Engliſh having a fair wind, failed 
to attack the enemy, who, on their ſide, cut their 
cables to be the ſooner ready to receive them. 
Tromp's ſhip was ſo diſabled at the firſt, that he 
was obliged to leave it for another. The ſame 
thing happened to Ruyter, who was coming to his 
aſſiſtance, and the powder of a Dutch ſhip taking 
fire, ſhe blew up into the air. Ruyter ſunk an 


and afterwards three others of the firſt rate. In 
ſhort, this firſt day the advantage was wholly on the 
fide of the Dutch, except that they loſt vice-admiral 
Evertzen, who was killed by a cannon-ball. 

This conflict, interrupted 15 the night, was 
renewed early next morning, but, after laſting 
ſome hours, was diſcontinued till noon by reaſon of 
a calm, After that, the wind riſing, both fleets 
renewed the ingagement with equal bravery. Tromp 
being once more obliged to change his ſhip, found 
himſelf ſo ingaged 1n the Engliſh fleet, that he 
would have been 2 or ſunk, if Ruyter. 
by prodigious efforts, not brought him off. 
This ſecond day, the Engliſh had ſtill the diſadvan- 


ſunk or burned, and fix taken, with ſir George 
Aſcough admiral of the white. The duke of Al- 
bemarle would have taken the advantage of the 
night to retire, but was purſued too cloſely to exe- 
cute his de So that he was obliged to fight 
all the next day, as he retired toward his own ſhore, 
About evening he diſcovered Prince Rupert's qua- 
dron coming to his aſſiſtance, Whereupon the two 
Engliſh admirals attacked their enemies again the 
next morning. But this fourth day proved as un- 
ſucceſsful to them as the three former. Four of 
their beſt ſhips were loſt, and they obliged to re- 
treat with precipitation. A miſt happily conveyed 
them from Ruyter's purſuir. In theſe four days 


thouſand fix hundred priſoners. Among the ſlain 
were fir William Berkley, vice-admiral of the 
white ſquadron, and fir Chriſtopher Minnes. The 
Dutch loſt ſix ſhips, two thouſand eight hundred 


1 


ſoldiers, and fourſcore ſailors, beſide the admirals 
Evertzen, Vander Hulſt, and Stockhover, with 


(1) This year died Montague Bertie, earl of Lindſey, and fir 
(2) Sir George Aſcough was ad 


No 7, Vor. III. 


"» 


Kenelm Digby. 


miral of the white, and fir Thomas Allen Irs blue. Echard, Vol. III. p. 159. 
\ b 


ſome 


CaanrLes II- 


A' 1666. 
2 


Prince Rupert 


ſhips, and 1 
join ten more at Plymouth, in order to go in queſt co bop 


French fleet. 
Echard. 


Baſnage. 


A ſea ingage- 


ment. 


La Neuville, 


anchored between Newport and Dunkirk. Ruyter Hiſt. de 


Hollande. 
Baſnage. 
Echard. 


Engliſh ſhip of fifty guns, then another of ſeventy, 


tage, having loſt eight of their largeſt ſhips either 


Burnet, 
p. 229. 


Diſadvantage 


the Engliſh loſt twenty-three great ſhips, beſide ſe- of the 
veral others of leſs note, ſix thouſand men, and two Engliſh. 


La Neuville, 
Baſnage. 
Echard. 
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Caanties It. ſome other officers. 


An? 1666. 


CIT WV joicings were made at London, 


Another in- 
gement. 


aſna ge: 


Diſadvantage 
of the Dutch. 


Ruyter's 
brave retreat. 


Trompturn- 
ed out of his 


Baur. 


The French 
fleet arrives at 


Rochelle. 


The Engliſh 


make a de- gement, part retiring to Flafhing, and part to the 


ſcent upon 
Holland with 
great damage 
to the Dutch. 
Baſnage. 
Skinner. 
Echard. 
Kennet, 

p- 282. 


which Buat a French 


The Engliſh 
fleet beforethe 
iſle of Wight. 


Ruyter on his fide poſted himſelf in St. John's bay, 


were in 7 of each other, they met the twenty- 
0 


his fleet at Rochelle, where he ftaid to take in freſh 


ww — — 


Tho' the victory was fo evi- 


fide ot the Dutch, bonefires and re- 
3 as if the Engliſn 


had been corquerors (1). 


The two fleets ſoon put to ſea again, and as they 


rth uly, and maintained a furious battle, 
* the Ts was obſtinately diſputed. 'The 
Enoliſh fleet conſiſted of above a hundred fail ; and 
the Dutch of cighty-el ht ſhips of the line, beſide 
nineteen fireſhips. hile Ruyter and young 
Evertzen ingaged the red and white fquadrons, 
Tromp after a long diſpute routed the blue, com- 
manded by fir Jeremy Smith. But Tromp by an un- 
pardonable error, inſtead of remaining with the fleet, 
amuſed himſelf with purſuing the flying ſhips of the 
enemy. On the other hand, young Evertzen, who 
commanded one of the Dutch ſquadrons, was killed 
with a canon-ball, and his ſquadron intirely defeated. 
But the Engliſh admiral who fought againſt him, 
was not guilty of the ſame error as Tromp. In- 
ſtead of purſuing the flying enemy, he joined the 
red ſquadron, commanded by Prince * and 
the duke of Albemarle, and theſe two ſquadrons at- 
tacked Ruyter, who nevertheleſs, by means of the 
night, diſingaged himſelf. But the next day, he 
was obliged to ſuſtain the fight alone againſt theſe 
two ſquadrons, there being no news of Tromp. He 
never in his Whole life ſhewed ſo much bravery 
and capacity as in the ſecond ingagement. He 
ſuſtained with his ſingle ſquadron, the brunt of two 
Engliſh ſquadrons, and at laft retreated with ſuch 
wonderful conduct, that he gained more honor by 
it than he would have done by a victory. The 
Engliſh leaving the chace in ſight of Fluſhing, went 
after Tromp, who, tho' he was met off Harwich, 
recovered the Texel without any loſs. Ruyter at 
his return, loudly complained of Tromp's conduct, 
and, to ſatisfy him, the States put Tromp under an 
arreſt, diſmiſſed him from his poft, and put Van 
Ghent in his place (2). 

About the time of theſe ingagements between the 
Engliſh and Dutch, the duke ot Beaufort arrived with 


water, which he greatly wanted. 
The Dutch fleet being difperfed in the laſt inga- 


Texel, the duke of Albemarle finding himſelf maſter 
of the ſea, 
the coaſts of Holland. Holms coming to the ifle 
of Vlye, burned a hundred merchant ſhips, and 
two men of war deſigned for convoys. Then he 
advanced to the iſle of Schelling, and making a 
deſcent, burned many houſes in the little town of 
Brandaris. His deſign was to improve a treaſon 
carry ing on in this iſle by one Hemfkirk, for 
ntleman, who ſecretly cor- 
reſponded with the Engliſh, was beheaded at the 
Hague. But Hohms not finding things ready as he 
d, returned to the fleet. | 

After this expedition, the Engliſh fleet failed into 
the channel, and anchored at St. Hellens ; the iſle 
of Wight being the moſt 5 4 ſtation for hinder- 
ing the junction of the French and Dutch fleets. 


detached twenty men of war to brave 


— 


o 
f 
0 
Li 


| 


. 
* 


entering the channel, ſafely failed by the ifle of 


near Boulogne, where he was ſeized by a diſtemper, Cnarues II. 
which was for ſome time believed mortal. 
obliged the States to recall their fleet, 
gave the French King notice. 


This Ax“ 1666. 
; — 
of which they The Torch 


fleet recalled 


Beaufort, 1gnorant of on account of 


Mean while, the duke of 


the retreat of the Dutch fleet, left Bell-iſle, where Ruyter's 


he arrived about the twentieth of September, and illneſs. 
The duke of 


Wight, without being attacked, and got into — pal 


Dieppe. He ſtaid there a whole day without 

hearing any news of Ruyter. 

formed, that the Dutch fleet was retired, he once out being at- 

more ſailed by the iſle of Wight, without meeting . 
, gliſh. 

any oppoſition, and got into the ports of Bre- Balnage. 

tagne. It is very ſurpriſing, that the Engliſh who 

lay at the iſle of Wight to prevent the junction of 

the two enemies fleets, ſhould ſuffer that of France 

to paſs and repaſs without moleſtation (3). This 

may give occafion to ſuſpect, there was ſome intel- 

ligence between France and England. But as I can 

not trace it, I ſhall not inſiſt upon it. However 1anage. 

it plainly appears, the King of France, after having ment of 

amuſed the Dutch a whole year on diverſe pretenſes, Lewis XIV. 

did not really declare againſt England till the nine- Paſnage, 

teenth of January 1665-6, and ſtill amuſed them al] 

this year, with the hopes of the arrival of the duke of 

Beaufort, who entered the channel but in September, 

when the ſea-campain was over. It to this be added, 

Lewis's unwillingneſs to ſuccor the States, as appears 

in his letter to d'Eſtrades, there will be no cauſe to 

wonder at the little advantage received by the Dutch 

from the junction of France. 


ſes the iſle of 


contents in England and Scotland, in order to give cite troubles 
the Engliſh arms a diverſion at home. This delign in England. 
was even communicated to the French King. 1 
he found ſo many objections to it, that it was ſuf- 
fered to fall unexecuted. Probably, the States had 
ſome correſpondents among the Republicans, who 
being partly diſcovered, a great noiſe was made, 
and, according to cuſtom, all the Non-confor- 
miſts were charged with the plot. 7 
The terrible fire which this year laid waſte ſo London 

eat a part of the city of London, gave freſh occa- burned. 

on to the enemies of the Republicans, to charge dit fo 8 
them with being the authors thereof. This was Vel I. 228 
only becauſe the fire happened to break out the third Kennet. 
of September (4), a day eſteemed fortunate by the Echard. 
Republicans, on account of the victories of Dunbar 
and Worceſter, obtained by Oliver Cromwell, when 
general of the armies of the commonwealth of Eng- 
fand. To repreſent without any aggravation, the 
ravages made by this fire in London, I need only 
inſert the inſcription on one of the ſides of the column, 
erected on the place where the fire broke out. This 
column at London, is called the Monument, and 
is viſited by all ſtrangers, but they only who un- 
12 the Engliſn language, can read its inſcrip- 
tion (5). | 

In the year of Chriſt 1666, the ſecond day of Inſcription 


Is dropped. 


of this column) a terrible fire broke out about . 
* midnight, which, driven on by a high wind, not 
only waſted the adjacent parts, but alſo very 
remote places, with incredible noiſe and fury. 


n 3 


[ 


— 


* 


(1) De Wit was on board the Dutch fleet, who was ſaid to have invented chain-ſhot on this occaſien, which did in- 


credible damage to the rigging of the iſh, 
if Prince — had Err 
ſunk, or burnt. And yet a day 
men of war taken or burnt; and the Dutch loſt above 
mon ſea- men. Vol. III. p. 161. 

2) According to Echard, there were 


killed, and near three thouſand wounded. 


Vol. III. p. 152. 


and was a great means of the Dutch geting the advantage. And it is thought. 
not come up when he did, the Engliſh fleet was ſo unrigged, that they would have been all —— 
of thankſgiving was appointed. Burnet, p. 229. Echard ſays, the Engliſh had but nine 
fifteen ſhips, twenty-one captains, and above five thouſand com- 


about twenty Dutch ſhip ſunk or burned in this ingagement ; four thouſand ſea-men 


(3) Three or four of the French ſhips fell among a ſquadron commanded by fir Thomas Allen, who took one of them. 


Ibid. p. 163. | | 
(4) This fire broke out the ſecond of September. 
(5) All the-imſcriptions, except 


that round the pedeſtal, are in Latin, 


T It 


September, at the diſtance of 202 foot (the height > mo- 4 


ſes and repaſ- * * 
At laſt, being in- Wight, with- its FP 
ed by the 


The States intended this year to aſſiſt the male- project to ex- 8. 


_— 

1 

. * 
Strype's Ad-- 
A 

41 


as tw. ib 4 foods oa alc 


D 


— 
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WB Cranes II. It conſumed eighty- nine churches, the city gates, 
A' 1666. « Guild-hall, many public Structures, Hoſpitals, 
Fw IV < Schools, Libraries, a vaſt number of ſtately edi- 
8 | « fices, thirteen thouſand two hundred dwelling 
houſes, four hundred ſtreets, Of the fix and twenty 
wards it utterly deſtroyed fifteen, and left eight 
others ſhattered and half burnt. The ruins of 
the city were four hundred thirty ſix acres, from 
the Tower by the Thames-ſide, to the Temple- 
church, and from the North-eaſt gate, along the 
city wall to Holborn-bridge. To the eſtates and 
fortunes of the citizens, it was mercileſs, bur to 
their lives very favorable, that it might 1n all 
things reſemble the laſt conflagration of the 
world. The deſtruction was ſudden, for in a 
ſmall ſpace of time the ſame city was {cen moſt 
flouriſhing, and reduced to nothing. Threœe days 
after, when this fatal fire had baffled all human 
counſels and indeavors in the opinion of all, it 
ſtopped, as it were, by a command from heaven, 
— was on every ſide extinguiſhed.” 
Conjectures Men failed not to give a ſcope to their imagina- 
upon the au- tion, and to form conjectures upon the cauſes and 
XX thors of the authors of this devaſtation. The pious and reli- 
3 gious aſcribed it to the juſt vengeance of heaven, on 
a city, where vice and immorality reigned ſo openly 
and ſhamefully, and which had not been enough 
humbled by the raging peſtilence of the foregoing 
year. Some again, as I have faid, aſcribed this 
misfortune to the malice of the Republicans; others 
to the Papiſts. And there were ſome ſo bold, 
as even to ſuſpect the King and the duke of Vork. 
But tho? ſeveral ſuſpected perſons were impriſoned, 
it was not poſſible to diſcover, or prove, that the 
baker's houſe, where this dreadful calamity firſt 
broke out, was fired on 1 tiag However a French 
Hugenot (1), native of Roan, and a lunatic, con- 
feſſing himſelf guilty of this tat, was condemned 
and executed. But it appeared afterwards, on the 
oath of the maſter of the ſhip who brought him 
from France, that tho he was landed at the time, 
he did not arrive in London till two days after the 
fire began, It is 1 likewiſe, that a, Dutch 
boy, ten years of age, confeſſed that his father, and 
himſelf, had thrown fire-halls into the baker's houſe 
thro” a window that ſtood open. But beſide the 
objection which may be made to this teſtimony from 
the boy's age, there muſt have been ſome circum- 
ſtance in his narrative, not agreeable to the fact, 
fince it was not thought proper to make a farther 
oy Perhaps this was only a groundleſs report. 
ut what gives molt cauſe to believe this fire did 
not happen caſually, is the tcſtimony of dr. Lloyd, 
afterwards biſhop of Worceſter, That prelate told 
Extract dr. Burnet, That one Grant a Papiſt had 
_ 171 &« ſome time before applied himſelf to Lloyd, who 
ing to this had great credit with the counteſs of Clarendon 
* 4 & (who had a large eſtate in the new river that is 
p. 231. % brought from Ware to London) and ſaid, he 
& could raiſe that eſtate conſiderably, if ſhe would 
* make him a truſtee for her. His ſchemes were 
„ probable, and he was made one of the board that 
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« governed that matter; and by that he had a 
« right to come as oft as he pleaſed to view their 
« works at Iſlington, He went thither the Satur- 


% key of the place where the heads of the pipes 
« were, and turned all the cocks that were then 
« open, and ſtoped the water, and went away, 
« and carried the keys with him. So when the fire 
« broke out next morning, they opened the pipes 
« jn the ſtreets to find water, but there was none. 
&« And ſome hours were loſt in ſending to Iſling- 
« ton, where the door was to be broke. open and 
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« day before the fire broke out, and called for the 
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the cocks turned; and it was long before the water Crantes II. 
got to London. Grant indeed denied that he AN* 1666. 
he had turned the cocks. But the officer of the = 

works affirmed, that he had, according to order, 

ſet them all running, and that no perſon had got 

the keys from him beſide Grant; who confeſſed, 

he had carried away the keys, but pretended he 

id it without deſign,” | 

This is dr. Burnet's account, and agrees in the 
main with Echard in his hiſtory of England. How- 
ever, an anonymous author, who has wrote againſt 
doctor Burnet's hiſtory, accuſes him directly of talſe= 
hood, and aſſerts that Grant was not one of the board 
till after the fire, But it is difficult to find what 
credit is to be given to the teſtimony of this anony- 
mous writer, whereas one can hardly help believing 
this illuſtrious prelate, when he ſays, he had it from 
dr. Lloyd, that Grant was made one of this board 
before the fire, and that it was by his means. How- 
ever, this great fire was generally imputed to the 
Papiſts, and the more, becauſe ſcveral other things 
after wards corroborate to confirm this ſuſpicion. 

The parliament mceting the twenty-firſt of Sep- The Iing's 
tember, the King in a ſpeech to both houſes, told ſpecch to the 
them, the money granted him was not ſulficient to Parliament. 
carry on the war, conſidering his two powerful ene- — 
mies. He boaſted of the great ſucceſs with which 
God had been pleaſed to bleſs his arms, ſuppoſing 
his fleet to have been ever victorious. Immediately A large ſup- 
after, the commons liberally voted the King a ſup- ply voted the 
ply of eightcen hundred thouſand pounds. Thus in King. 
the ſpace of two years, this war coſt the people of 
England five millions, five hundred and fifty thou- 


| fand pounds ; that is above ſixty millions of Dutch 


florins, and above ſeventy two millions of French 
livres, allowing thirteen Livres-Tournois to one 
pound ſterling. | ] 

In the interim, the two houſes begining to diſ- The parlia- 
cover that his Majeſty was not the zealous Pro- ment addreſ- 
teſtant he affected ro appear; that the Papiſts ſes the King 
had great influence in his council, and that their aint 


religion made a viſible progreſs, preſented to him Peha. 


an addreſs for executing the laws againſt Popiſh Vol. III. 


prieſt and Jeluits, who were laboring to pervert his p. 169. 
ſubjc&s. The King, according to the method of 

his father, grandfather and his own, immediately Proclamatiori 
publiſhed a proclamation for baniſhing Prieſts and 2 8 
Jeſuics, on pain of being puniſhed according to law, Nov. 10. 
if found in the kingdom after the tenth of Decem- Ibid. 

ber. So baniſhment was the worſt that could happen Kennet. 

to them, even ſuppoſing the King's order ſhould 

have been executed. But the more rigorous the pro- 

clamations were, the exccution of them was more 
favorable. This evidently appears in their being ſo 

often repeated. However to give a more convinc- 

mg proof of the court's diſpoſition in this reſpect; 

I ſhall here produce a paſlag* in a letter to the earl 

of Sandwich, embaſſador at Madrid, from ſecre- 

tary Bennet, lately created carl of Arlington, a re- 

puted Papiſt, tho? he profeſſed the Proteſtant reli- 

gion. In this letter he told the embaſſador, «+ Your 

ce excellency knows ſufficiently the ſprings upon 

„ Which the animolity to the 33 

riſes, and how hard it is for his Majeſty to for- 

bear declaring againſt them, when the complaint 

ariſes from both houſes of parliament, and accord- 

ingly you can yourſelf frame your anſwer to the 

Queen of Spain.“ 3 

T he rigor cxcreiſed on the Preſbyterians in Scot- An inſurrec- 
land cauſed ſome ot thezmolt impatient, to the number tipn in Scot- 
of fifteen hundred, to riſe in arms and forma regular land. 
body, with officers to head them in proportion. Pro- * 
bably, they hoped to be joined by their brethren ſhould 


chey gain any advantage, Hut in the firſt action with 1, quelled. 


—_— 


— 


x 9 7Y Ps 4 | 


(1) Robert Hubert. Biſhop Burnet, and ſome others ſay, 


TIF TEE VP” KNDEFS W 'S 2. es 3 m_ 


that he was a French Papiſt, p. 230. 
: | the 
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Cuartes IT. the King's forces, 
Ax' 1666. of three hundred men, 
— _ 


Made uſe of 
to brand the 
Engiiſh Prel- 
byterians. 


Ec hard. 
Vol. III. 


p. 170. 


Meſſage ſent 


trom the King 


to the com- 
mons to 
haſten the 
money-bul. 
Dec. 15. 
Echard. 


Lord Mor- 
daunt accuſed. 
Echard, 

Vol. III. 


P. 173. 


Poll- tax. 


The parlia- 
ment pro- 
rogued. 
Money act. 
Statute- b. 


An act for 
rebuilding 
London. 


Steps taken 

by the States 

towards a 
ace. 

— 

D' Eſtrades. 

Echard. 


they were diſperſed with the loſs 
| and one hundred priſoners, 
who were moſt of them executed. ö 
forgot to ſay that they held intelligence with the 
Engliſh Preſbyterians, and if they had gained the 
victory, the like inſurrection would have appeared in 
England. But it may eaſily be judged, that the Engliſh 
Preſbyterians would not have been ſpared, if they 
could have been proved guilty, conſidering how the 
government ſtood affected towards them. Inconſi- 
derable as this inſurrection was, the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians have been pleaſed to repreſent it as very im- 
portant, in ſaying, the nation was ſuddenly alarmed 
with an inſurrection of the Preſbyterians in Scotland, 
with whom it was not doubted thoſe of England held 
a ſtrict correſpondence. Theſe authors not being 
willing to ih the firit opportunity to include the 
Engliſh Preſbyterians in theſe conſpiracies are to be 
forgiven, tho? it be only on the authority of a . It 
s believed.“ , 

The King was impatient for the diſpatch of the 
money-bill, of which the commons took no farther 
notice. He therefore thought it neceſſary to quicken 
them by a meſſage. He likewiſe told them, he 
could not permit any 1 at Chriſtmas, ex- 
cept for the principal holidays. But this meſſage, it 
ſcems, produced no great effect. The commons 
were then examining * againſt the lord 
Mordaunt governor of Windſor caſtle, who was 
accuſed of ſome arbitrary and tyrannical actions. But 
neither this affair nor the money-bill could be 
finiſhed before the end of December. 

The ſecond of January the parliament met after 
a ſhort adjournment, and immediately the commons 
accuſed the lord Mordaunt, at the bar of the lords 
houſe, and then preferred articles of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors againſt him. But they were diſ- 
pleaſed, that the accuſed was ſuffered to be within 
the bar of the houſe, while his accuſation was read- 
ing. This occaſioned a conteſt between the two 
houſes. There was alſo another difference between 
them, concerning the commiſſioners appointed by 
the commons to levy a poll-tax, and to take the 
public accounts on oath, This was the ſubje& of 
ſeveral fruitleſs conferences (1). 

On the eighth of Jy, the King came to the 

arliament, and gave the Royal aſſent to the poll- 
bill complaining of the nomination of commiſ- 
ſioners, as a mark of their diſtruſt of him (2). 

The miſ-underſtanding between the two houſes 
ſtill continuing, his Majeſty came to the parlia- 
ment the eighth of February, and after paſſi 


ſhould be laid out for the ends it was given. Then 
he prorogued the parliament to the tenth of Octo- 
ber. The acts paſſed were; an act to continue for 
eleven months, the monthly aſſeſſment of ſeventy 
thouſand pounds, which, with the poll-tax, was con- 
ceived fulficient to make good the eighteen hundred 


- thouſand pounds, granted to the King. The other 


acts concerned chiefly the new buildings in London, 
which were finiſhed ſooner than could be expected, 
and after a manner more beautiful and regular than 
before the fire (3). 

It is now time ſto ſpeak of a treaty between 
England and Holland, which was, tho' very ſe- 
cretly, negociating at the time the parliament 
granted eighteen hundred thouſand pounds for car- 


rying on the war. In November 1665, before the | 


— 


It was not 


King of France had declared againſt England, the (#anLzs 11. iq 


States, for a foundation of peace, had offered the 
King one of theſe two conditions; either that each 
of the parties ſhould reſtore what had been taken, 
or both keep what they were poſſeſſed of. This 
was a ſure way to obviate all difficulties which 
might occur in the negociation. Beſide, the laſt 
of theſe conditions was very advantageous to Eng- 
land, by reaſon of the great number of ſhips taken 
from the Dutch before the war was even pro- 
claimed. This offer was renewed at Paris W 
the middle of the year 1666, in a conference there 
between mr. de Lyonne, lord Holles the Eng- 
liſh embaſſador, and mr. Van Beuninghen envoy 
from the States. Probably, Charles expected 
45 advantages from the continuance of the war, 
ince he returned no anſwer to this offer. He only 
complained of its obſcurity, without ſignifying 
wherein it conſiſted. Nevertheleſs, he received 
this advantage from it, that he knew how the 
States were diſpoſed, and what he could depend 
on: ſo that it was in his power to make peace 
whenever he ſhould think convenient. The —— 
reenth of September, the ſame year, the States re- 
peated the ſame offer in a letter to his Majeſty. But 
= yo 3 = arliament was about to aſ- 
mble, and when the King expected a large ſupp] 
for carrying on the wer, be did not think rag 
imbrace it. He contented himſelf with ſignifying 
to their High Mightineſſes, in a letter of the fourth 
of October, his diſſatisfaction of their proceedings, 
and at the calumnies they had raiſed againſt him, 
in accuſing him of being the aggreſſor, and reject- 
ing 2 for peace. Then he largely juſti- 
fied himſelf upon What had been alleged by the 
States againſt him. But the moſt important part 
of this letter was the King's poſitive aſſurance that 
he had accepted the mediation of Sweden. A place 
therefore to treat was to be agreed on. Tlie choice 
of this place afforded Charles a pretenſe to defer 
the negociation ſome months. He was at firſt for 
having a peace managed at London, to which the 
States would readily have conſented, if the Kin 
of France and Denmark had believed it conſiſtent 
with their honor. Upon the repreſentation made 
7 the States, concerning the refuſal of the two 
ngs their allies, his Majeſty anſwered, that he 
had no affair to negociate with France, and com- 
plain'd of the King of Denmark for making war 
againſt him without any reaſon. He was ſo of- 
fended with that King, that he made no ſcruple to 


ng | tell the States, it was at the inſtigation of Denmark 
ſeveral acts, he aſſured them, the money granted 


that he ſent his fleet to Berghen, and agrerd with 
him to divide the ſpoil. At length, the States left 
the nomination of the place to him, provided it 
was 1 ces by their allies. Charles accepted the 
offer, but inſiſted that the States ſhould firſt write 
to him to teſtify that they would willingly have 
ſent their plenipotentiaries to London, if the two 
Kings their allies would have given their conſent. 
This letter was wrote, as he dete, the thirteenth 
of January 1666-7, and the King in his anſwer of 
the twentieth, named the Hague for the place of 
conference. He knew the Penſionary would not 
accept it, on account of the cabals which the Eng- 
liſh embaſſadors might make againſt him in favor 
of the young Prince of Orange. Accordingly De 


Wit privately cauſed the French King to reject the 
propoſal. - 


(1) Rapin has expreſſed this affair very confuſedly, and therefore it is ſomewhat altered in the tranſlation. 


(2) He gave his aſſent at the ſame time to a bill for burying in woollen. See Statute 18 Car. II. 


(3) To this end a bill was now paſſed, for laying twelve-pence upon every chaldron, and twelve- 


| l pence u every ton of 
coals, that ſhould be brought into the port of London for ten years, the better to inable the lord- mayor 44 to re- 


compenſe thoſe perſons, who e grounds ſhould be taken from them, in order to inlarge the ſtreets, &c. And about 


this time was ſet up an office for inſuring of houſes from fire, which was principally contrived by dr. Barbon, one of the 
firtt and moſt conſiderable rebuilders of the city. Echard, Vol. III. p. 177. 
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= Caries II. 


= An' 1666. 
ma. 


'Y R. Coke. 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 
p- 180. 


Ax? 1667. 


XE Peace treated 


The confe- 
rences pro- 
longed by a 
milunder- 
ſtanding. 
Baſnage. 


granted for the maintenance of the war. 


All the King's proceedings clearly ſhew, he was 
deſirous of peace, and that it was in his power to 
have concluded it before the end of the year 
1666. But by too much haſte he would have been 
deprived of the eighteen hundred thouſand pounds 
This was 
the true cauſe of the difficulties raiſed concerning 
the place of congreſs, in order to gain time till the 
money-bill ſhould paſs. After he had given his af- 
ſent to the laſt bill for the continuation of the 
monthly aſſeſſment of ſeventy thouſand pounds, all 
difficulties began to vaniſh. Seven or eight days 
after, the earl of St. Albans was ſent to Paris to 
notify to the French King, that Charles conſented 
things ſhould remain in the ſtate to which the 
chance of war had reduced them. He added how- 
ever one condition, viz. that France ſhould re- 
ſtore to him the iſle of St. Chriſtophers, and three 
other ſinall iſlands in America, ſeized by that 
crown the laſt year. But this was a thing proper to 
be diſcuſſed at a congreſs, whereas the choice of 
the alternative made the eſſence of the treaty with 
States. So, it may be ſaid, from this time the 
peace was in a manner concluded; there being no- 
thing wanted but the formality of a treaty. 

Mean time, the King of France, to ſerve 

De Wit, in preventing the King of England from 
inſiſting upon his nomination of the Hague tor the 
place of conference, thought of an expedient in 
which he ſucceeded. This was to name Dover for 
the place of congreſs. And when it was objected 
to, he added Breda, Bois-le-duc, and Maſtreicht, 
leaving to the King of England the choice of one of 
theſe four towns, At laſt Charles having no longer 
intereſt to delay the peace, wrote to the States the 
eightcenth of March, that he was willing to ſend 
his plenipotentiaries to Breda, 
* The difficulty concerning the place of congreſs 
being removed, the next thing was to appoint em- 
baſſadors, and diſpatch the paſſ- ports; and it was 
agreed the conferences ſhould begin the tenth of 
May. But the Engliſh plenipotentiaries arrived not 
at Breda till the twentieth. Thele were the lord 
Holles and mr. Henry Coventry (1). From 
France came count d' Eſtrades, and mr. Courtin ; 
from Denmark, meſſ. Klingenberg and Caniſius, 
and from the States-General, meſſ. Beverninch, 
Hubert, and Yongſtal. The mediators from the 
King of Sweden were, meſſ. Fleming and Coer, 
But the laſt dying at Breda, during the conterences, 
count de Dhona, the Swediſh embaſſador to the 
States, took his place. 

At the firſt opening of the congreſs, a very ob- 
vious miſtake was diſcovered, but which, in all 
appearance, had been connived at by the two par- 
ties for fear of obſtructing the treaty. In their 
letter to the King of England the ſeventeenth of 
September, the States had made two propoſals for 

ce, the ſecond of which was that cach ſhould 

eep what he had taken, before or during the war, 
This was what the States had ever adhered to, with- 
out any variation. But the King in a letter to the 
States, the twenty-fourth of April 1667, ſaid, 
„We take this opportunity to declare to you, 
„ that we acccpt the choice propoſed to us, that 
<< is, that each party ſhall keep whatſocver he has 
taken during this war, which being granted, 
we ſhall order our embaſſadors to proceed in 
the preſent treaty, upon the foundation of that 
made between us in the year 1662.” 

It is evident, that in the ſecond condition pro- 
poſed by the States, was included whatever had 
been acquired by either party, not only during, but 
before the war, and that in the King's lette rwas com- 
priſed only what had been taken during the war. 


— 


nM... 


treaty of 1662. He likewiſe inſiſted; that as the 
States were obliged by the ſame treaty to reſtore to 
him the iſle of Poleron in the Eaſt-Indies, and as 
that iſle was ſtill in their poſſeſſion, it ſhould be 
delivered to him. Theſe two articles were the prin- 
cipal ſubject of debate in the conference of Breda, 
and retarded the concluſion of the treaty, to the 


great damage of the Engliſh, as will hereafter ap- 
pear. 


and Charles to thoſe of his acceptation. 


by the Dutch in the 


treaties of 1659 and 1662. As for the iſle of 
Poleron, their High Mightineſſes pretended, 


pulated it, cut down all the clove-trees, and in 
ſhort, had ſeized it again ſince the begining of this 
war. But the King pretended, there were eſſential 
defects in the form of the reſtitution, and that the 
States were obliged to reſtore it by the terms of 
the treaty 1662. Were this iſle in the hands of 
the Engliſh; it would be of great importance to 
them, by reaſon within about tour or five years it 
might be new ſtocked with clove-trees, and fo 


prove very prejudicial to the Dutch, who are maſ- 
ters of the whole ſpice- trade. 


couriers were ſent ſeveral times to London and 
the Hague, and thoſe from London brought only 
ſtricter orders to the embaſſadors to inſiſt upon the 
two ſhips, and the iſle of Poleron. 


| his Majeſty ſhould inſiſt on this article. He had 
began the war under the ſpecious pretenſe of pro- 
curing reparation for all the damages done to his 
ſubjects, which he computed at ſeven or eight 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. To inable hum 
to obtain this reparation by force of arms, the par- 
liament had furniſhed him with five hundred and 
fitry-five thoutand pounds. Moreover he had taken 
uxicore ſhips, before the war was declared, and 
above fouricore ſince. In all probability he had 
not applied the product of theſe captures to the 
benefic ui his ſubjects, who, according to his cal- 
culation, had loſt ſeven or eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, and for which the war was undertaken, 
He could not theretore well diſpenſe with pro- 
curing the merchants, wo had .ott theſe two 
ſhips, the ſatisfact ion demanded by them, without 
giving occaiion to believe, this war had been un- 
dertaken for imaginary pretenſions. For the de- 
mands concerning theſe ſhips were properly the 
only things that were ſpecihed, All the reſt con- 
fitted in generals, the diſcuſſion whereof was un- 
neceſſary, by reaſon of the choice propoted by 
their High Mightineſſes. It was not that the 

feareda diſcuſſion, ſince they had otrered it in the firſt 
ot their two conditions. But it was the King's 
intereſt to avoid it, and accept the ſecond. If he had 
imbraced it, in the ſame terms as offered by tlie 
States, all the grounds of this war, ſo expenſive to 
England, would have remained in obſcurity. He could 
not theretore in honor but inſiſt on the only article, 
which could be confidered as the juſt cauſe of the 
war, tho' it did not amount to ten thouſand pounds 
ſterling. Mean time, as by the offer of the States, 


— (1) Of the King's bed- chamber. 
Vol. III. 


— 


Cc 


he 


* 


The States kept to che terms of their offer, 


I have already mentioned the {two ſhips taken A diffculty 


interval between the two 7<ating to 
the iſle of 


Poleron. 


r they Echard, 
had reſtored it in form, and produced a receipt Vol. LIL 


from the Engliſh officer, to whom it was delivered. p. 181. 
But before this ſurrender, they had intirely depo- Baſnage, 


To decide theſe two articles, from which both Both parties 
parties made it a point of honor not to recede, intractable. 


: | But at length The King 
the King yielded the lait, 10 that the waole negyo- recedes from 
ciation was reduced to the latisfaction demanded his demand of 


tor the two ſhips. It is not very ſurprizing, that Poleron. 


*  — + 
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Cuantes II. he ſaw, he could make peace when he pleaſed, he 
An” 1067. thought it a needleſs expenſe to put to ſea a power- 
A fy] fleet, as he had done the two preceding years, 
and that it was better to fave the molt part of the 
money granted for the continuance of the war, To 
Sends no fleet this end, relying on the certainty of a peace, he 
out. laid up his great ſhips, and kept only a ſquadron of 
twenty fail, while the Hollanders continued their 
reparations as uſual, in their uncertainty of the 

King's intention concerning peace. 

In the interim, the States ſeeing what difficulties 
the King formed upon an article of fo little conſe- 
quence, believed, or pretended to believe, he had 
no inclination to peace. They therefore reſolved, 
either to force him to relinquiſh his pretenſions, or 
at leaſt to continue the war this ſummer wich ad- 
vantage, becauſe they knew, that his Majeſty would 
have no great fleet at ſea. 

The Dutch Agreeable to this reſolution, Ruyter ſailed out of 
code into the the Texel with fifty ſhips, and came the eighth of 
__— the June to the mouth of the Thames, from whence he 

rx derached vice-admiral Van Ghent, with ſcventeen 


— of his lighteſt ſhips, and ſome fire- ſhips. 

Vol. III. The tenth of June, Van Ghent Filed up the 
7 182. Medway, made himſelf maſter of the fort of Sheer- 
K. Coke, ness, and, atter burning a magazine full of ſtores, 


to the value of forty thouſand pounds, blew up 
the fortifications. This action alarmed the city of 
London; lo to prevent greater miſchiefs, ſeveral 
ſhips were ſunk, and a large chain put crols the 
narroweſt part of the river 1 But by the 
nicaus of an eaſterly wind, and a ſtrong tide, the 
Dutch ſhips broke chro? the chain, and failed be- 
Burn ſeveral tween the ſunk veſſels. They immediately burned 
ſhips. three large ſhips, the Matthias, the Unity, and the 
Charles the Fitth, all taken from them in the pre- 

ſent war, and carried away with them the hull of 

the Royal Charles, beſide burning and damaging 

Sail upas far ſeveral others. After this, they advanced as far 
a5 Chatham. as Upnore caſtle, and burned the Royal Oak, the 
Loyal London, and the Great James. The Eng- 

i liſh tearing the Dutch fleet would ſail up to London 

* Thirteen bridge, ſunk “ ſhips at Woolwich, and four at 
Blackwall, and platforms furniſhed with arcillery 
to defend them, were raiſed in ſeveral places. The 
conſternation was very great, and the complaints 
were no leſs ſo. It was openly faid, the King out 
of avarice had kept the money ſo generouſly given 
him to continue the war, and left his ſhips and ſub- 
jects expoſed to the intults of the enemy, tho' he 
had exclaimed againſt the injuſtice done him, in 
believing him capable of ſuch an action. The 


he King is N. 
The King 1s King was under an inexpreſſible concern, as well 


ve ue 
monifed, for tcar of greater damage from the Dutch fleet, 
as for the mortificatiun this atfair gave him, and 
the ſhame of having nothing to ſay to the murmurs 
of his people. Beſide he could but reflect on him- 
{clf for being the cauſe ot this inſult, by inſiſting 
too long upon an affair of ten thouſand pounds, | 
and thereby retarding the concluſion of the peace (1), 
Other exploits After this exploit, Ruyter ſailed to Portſmouth, 
3 deſigning to burn the ſhips in that harbor; but 
Ech finding them ſecured, he ſailed to the weſt, and 
Vol. III. took lome ſhips in Torbay. He then failed eaſt- 
p. 187. ward, beat the Engliſh betore Harwich, and chaced 


Of nineteen a ſquadron * commanded by fir Edward Spragg, 

men of war. who was obliged to retire iuto the Thames. "m_ 
ſhort he kept the coaſts of England in a continual 
alarm all July, till he received the news of the 
concluſion of a peace. 


The pores The face of atiairs were ſo changed by this event, 
2 ed at that the Engliſh embaiſadors at Breda grew more 
Id. p. 187. 


of the two ſhips. It was however with the re- CuAATE= II. 
ſervation of the King's approbation, before the Ax“ 1667. 
ſigning of the treaty. To this end, Coventry, 
after all the articles were ſetled, paſſed into England — we 
the ſecond of July, and returned the eighth with vol. 1. 
his Majeſty's approbation, and the twenty-firſt the p. 127. 
treaty of peace was ſigned. It was divided how- 
ever into three ſeparate treaties, by reaſon of ſome 
inconveniencies which would otherwiſe have fol- 
lowed. But by a writing ſigned by all the plenipo- 
tentiaries, it was declared, that the three treaties 
ſhould be eſteemed but one and the ſame. 

The moſt important articles of the treaty be- 
tween England and France, were, 


VII. The moſt Chriſtian King ſhall reſtore to Articles of the 


the 5 of Great-Britain, that 3 * of the iſle of peace with 
St. Chriſtophers, which the French have taken from Calle * 


the Engliſh, ſince the declaration of war. er 

X. The King of Great-Britain ſhall reſtore to Vol. x. 
the moſt Chriſtian King, the country of Arcadia, p. 127. 
in North America, ſome time in poſſeſſion of the 
ſaid moſt Chriſtian King. 

XI. The moſt Chriſtian King ſhall reſtore to the 
King of Great-Britain, the iſles of Antegoa and 
Montſerrat, if they are ftill in his poſſeſſion, and 
in general, all the territories, iſles, towns, and 
fortreſſes, which may have been conquered by his 
arms, and which belonged to the King of England 
before the begining of the war with the States- 
8 and reciprocally the King of Great- Britain 

all reſtore the territories, iſles, towns, &c. 

XVII. This article contained a regulation of all 
the captures, which might be made ſince the con- 
cluſion of the peace. 

XVIII. In caſe of a war, it is ſtipulated that ſix 
months notice ſhall be given to the merchants to 
withdraw their effects. | 


Principal articles of the treaty between Great- 
Britain and the States-General. 


Article III. Both ſides ſhall forget and forgive 
all offenſes, damages, and loſſes, which either have 
ſuffered during this war, or at any time before, or- 
under any pretenſe, as if they had never happened. 
Hach party ſhall hold for time to come in full 
right of ſovereignty, propriety and poſſeſſion, all 
ſuch countries, ile towns, forts, places and colo- 
nies, as, whether during this war, or before, have 
been taken and kept trom the other by force of 
arms, and in what other manner ſoever, and that 
w they poſſeſſed and injoyed them the tenth day of 

ay laſt. | 

I . All ſhips, goods and moveables, which at 
any time have come into the power of either party, 
ſhall remain in the preſent poſſeſſors thereof, with- 
out any compenſation or reſtitution for the ſame. 

V. All actions, demands, and pretenſions what- 
ſoever for the ſame ſhall remain void, obliterated, 
and diſannulled, &c. 8 | 

XV. The faid Lord the King, and the ſaid Lords 
the States, ſhall not receive into their dominions 
any ſuch perſons as ſhall be declared fugitive rebels, 
of the one or the other. 5 

XIX. All ſhips and veſſels of the United- 
Provinces, as well men of war as merchant-ſhips, 
and others, which ſhall meet in the Britanick ſeas 
any ſhips of war belonging to the King of Great- 


Pliant, and were eaſily perſuaded to yield the article | newed, and turned into an open war, the ſhips, 


Britain, ſhall ſtrike the flag, and lower the fail as 
it has formerly been practiſed, 


XXXII. It the former differences ſhall be re- 


* 


(1) Kennet infers from a letter of the earl of Arlington, that the Dutch were ſet on by the French to burn our fleet. Hiſt. 


Vol. III. p. 287. 


merchandize, 


S . 


CuaxLESs II. 


An* 1667. 


D minions of the adverſe 


The King of 
France in- 
vades the 
Netherlands. 
Kennet, 
* 
ſnage. 
R. Coke. 


peace was proc 


merchandize, and all moveable effects of both par- 
ties, which ſhall be found in the ſea- ports and do- 
arty, ſhall be by no means 
confiſcated or damaged ; but there ſhall be granted 
to the ſubjects of both parties the term of ſix whole 
months, during which time they may tranſport the 
ſaid effects where they pleaſe. 

XXXVI. For the greater aſſurance that the 
preſent treaty ſhall be obſerved with good faith 
on the part of the States-General, they ingage 
themſelves by theſe preſents, that thoſe perſons who 
ſhall be choſen by the ſaid States-General, or the 
particular provinces, into the offices of captain- 

eneral, ſtadtholder, field-marſhal, admiral, ſhall 
wear that they will obſerve, and cauſe to be ob- 
ſerved religiouſly this treaty. 

By a ſeparate article it was a „That if any 
of the murderers of Charles I, ſhould be found in 
the dominions of the States-General, they ſhould be 
delivered to the King, &c. 


If it be now conſidered, what benefit England 
received from a- war undertaken upon ſuch flight 
grounds, with ſuch animoſity, it will not be eaſy to 
diſcover a ſingle advantage that was not really con- 
tained in the treaty of the tourth of September 1662. 
But on the other hand, it will be found, that this 
war coſt five millions five hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, beſide the loſs of the ſhips of 


war, whether in fea ingagements, or in the affair 


of Chatham (1). And yet Charles had affured the 
parliament, in one of his ſpeeches, that he would 
never lay down his arms, till he had procured his 
ſubjects a reaſonable ſatisfaction for their loſſes, 
which on his computation, amounted to ſeven or 
eight hundred thouſand pounds. And if theſe 
loſſes are ſuppoſed real, this peace was ſo much 
the more diſhonorable to the King and the Engliſh 
nation. But, on the contrary, it is eaſy to perceive, 
that the King and duke of York reaped by it con- 
ſiderable advantages: the King, by the large ſup- 
Plies of money which were granted him, but not 
expended in the war, at leaſt, the eighteen hundred 
thouſand pounds given in January and February 
this year, and by the fale of above two hundred 
ſhips taken from the Dutch : the duke of York, by 
his claims upon theſe captures as lord high-admiral, 
and by the preſent of one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds made him by the parliament. Such 
was the concluſion of this great armament, which 
was to humble the pride of the Dutch, and render 
them for ever incapable to ſupport their trade and 
diſpute the empire of the ſeas with England. The 

Buss at London, and at the Hague, 
the twenty - fourth of Auguſt. 

The French King, as hath been ſhewn, gave no 
very real aſſiſtance to his allies, ſince his fleet never 
joined that of the States, not even this laſt year, 
when the Engliſh were in no condition to oppoſe 
the junction, He had then other deſigns, which 
were diſcovered in June, by an invaſion of the Ne- 
therlands, on account of his Queen's pretenſions to 
Brabant, after the death of Philip IV, her father. 
In the whole courſe of the war between the Kin 
of England and the States-General, he clearly Arr, 
his intention to make Charles his friend, in which 
he afterwards ſucceeded but too well. He would 
never have declared againſt him, notwithſtanding 
his ſtrict ingagement with the States in the treaty 
of 1662, had he not believed ſuch a declaration 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport De Wit, who 


* * — 


8 


* 8 


otherwiſe was in great danger of ruin. He earneſtly Cantos II. 
wiſhed to ſce the end of this war, in which he had AN 


very unwillingly ingaged. This appeared chiefly WWII 
T 5 - : 


in the conferences a where 
tentiaries performed properly the office of mediators, 
tho' thoſe of Sweden had the name. Accordingly 
he was greatly ſuſpected in Holland of a ſecret 
correſpondence with England. 


Complaints and murmurs againſt King Charles Complaints 
and his miniſters ſucceeded the animoſity with which againſt the 


the Dutch war was hegun. When the advantages 
obtained by the peace were compared with the ex- 


penſe of the war, they were found fo difpropor- R. Coke. 


tionable, that men could not help ſuſpecting, it 
had been raiſed by motives repugnant to the Engliſh 
intereſt, The people had been told, it was under- 
taken to procure the merchants ſatisfaction for the 
damages received from the Dutch : to revenge the 
indignities the nation had ſuffered: and to inca- 
pacitate the United Provinces ever to rival Eng- 
land again, but nothing of all this had been ef- 
fected. The merchants had received no ſatisfaction 
even for the two ſhips, the Good-Hope and the 
Bon- Adventure, tho? that article was the moſt ſpe- 
cified. Inſtead of revenging the affronts offered 
the nation, England had received a real and moſt 
mortitying indignity in the. affair of Chatham. 
Laſtly, atter the peace of Breda, the United-Pro- 
vinces were in a more flouriſhing condition than 
before the war, and they looked on this peace as a 
triumph. On the other hand, few could digeſt 
Charles preſſing the parliament for money to carry 
on the war, and that, after receiving eighteen 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, he ſhould be ſo 
intent upon peace, as not to put himſelf in a con- 
dition to obtain reaſonable terms. 


his intentions for the good of his people. In fine, 
it was more and more diſcovered that the Papiſts 
had great influence at court, and that the proclama- 
tions publiſhed againſt them, at the deſire of the 
parliament, were far from being rigorofly executed. 
The earl of Arlington, amo open protector of 
the Papiſts, was made ſecretary of ſtate, and in 
great favor, while the credit of the earl of Claren- 
don, their enemy, daily declined. This began to 
roduce diſtruſts not advantageous to the King. 
ſide, his diſſolute life did not help to preſerve 
the high opinion conceived of him in the begin- 
ing of his reign. 


nothing was done but thro* their means. 
conſumed- his vaſt revenues, with almoſt all the 
money granted by parliament, fo that in the midft 
of riches, he was always in want, and forced to 
ſeek new pretenſes to draw money from his par- 
liament, to ſupply his private extravagancies. 


The King being acquainted with theſe ſuſpicions The chancel- 
and complaints, reſolved to appeaſe them by ſacri- lor's diſgrace. 
ficing the earl of Clarendon, who had hitherto Echard, 

acted as prime-minifter. He knew, the people were Vol 


always exceſſively pleaſed with ſacrifices of mi- K 
niſters, who have injoyed the credit, 
on whom generally are thrown all the miſcarriages. 
But this was only a pretenſe uſed by his Majeſty 
to be delivered of a miniſter, whom he no longer 
loved, and whoſe preſenſe and counſels were be- 
come inſupportable to him. The chancellor's regu- 
lar life; his averfion to debauchery and hbertiniſm 
his grave and ſevere manners; his neglect of the 
King's favorites and miſtreſſes; and laſtly, his 


1 


Ny 


(1) The Dutch were alſo, on their part, put to very great charges. 
there were raiſed in the provinces forty millions of Guilders, twenty-two of which in the province of Holland. And upon t 
biſhop of Munſter's invading them at the ſame time by land, they had, in the year 1666, above threeſcore thouſand land men 
in pay, and a fleet of above an hundred men of war at ſea, Obſervat. upon the United Provinces, p 71. 
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This was a ſub- Suſpicions 
ject very apt to raiſe a ſuſpicion of the * * of = the 


His court was a ſcene of de- The diſorders 
bauchery, where his miſtreſſes ruled abſolutely, and ot his court. 
They Burnet. 


reateſt credit, and Burnet. 
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Cauſes of 
his fall. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 


Welwood, 
p. 109. 


Burnet, 


. 249. 
enaet s 
Regiſter, 
P. 804. 


Enaarts II. principles and 7 | 
Ax' 1667. ſtate, ill agreed with the diſorderly liſe of the 
court, and ſtill leſs with the projects formed in 


in the decline of favor. K ten ö 
berty of reproving the King for his diſorderly life, 
and at firſt theſe reproofs were well received. But 


maxims concerning religion and the 


favor of the Papiſts, under color of eaſing the 
Preſbyterians. N 
and always too haughty behavior, he had rendered 
himſelf odious to the courtiers, who never ceaſed 
doing him ill offices, eſpecially when they ſaw him 
He had often taken the li- 


when the King had once abandoned himſelf to his 
pleaſures, he could no longer bear the preſenſe of 
a man, whoſe advice he had formerly received with 
a ſort of ſubmiſſion. The duke of Buckingham, 
and ſome others, perceiving this diſpoſition in his 
Majeſty, neglected nothing to cheriſh it. As often 
as they ſaw the chancellor coming, they would ſay 
to the King, Here comes your ſchool-maſter! Ar 
other times they mimicked him before his Majeſty, 
in order to make him ridiculous. The duke of 
Buckingham uſed to walk in a ſtately manner, with 
a pair of, bellows before him for the purſe, while 
colonel Titus carried a fire-ſhovel on his ſhoulder 
for the mace. The King ſuffered theſe buffooneries, 
and thereby diſcovered his diſguſt to his miniſter, 
But as theſe are only trifles, and as the King's dil- 
like turned at laſt into real hatred, it is proper to 
relate the more ſerious cauſes which have been of- 


tered in vindication of his reſentment, 


1. It is pretended, the King deſigning to be di- 
vorced from his * on ſeveral weak pretenſes, 
could never obtain the chancellor's approbation. 
2. His Majeſty intended, after his divorce, to marry 
mrs. Stuart his relation, for whom he had great ve- 


neration. The earl of Clarendon, to prevent this, 
- 3 the young duke of Richmond to eſpouſe 
e 


r, by repreſenting, how ſerviceable it would be 
to gain him the King's favor. The duke, following 
this advice, made his addreſſes to the lady, who, 
knowing nothing of his Majeſty's deſign, believed 
ſhe ought not to refuſe ſo good an offer, and the 
marriage was immediately concluded. The King 
thus een baniſhed the duke, with his new 
ducheſs, from the court, and never forgave the 
chancellor. 

3. Another, and, as was generally thought, the 
moſt apparent cauſe of the King's reſentment againſt 
the earl, was his oppoling Popham's project of 
ſerling an. annual revenue of two millions of pounds 
ſterling upon the King, which was ſeconded by the 
carl of Southampton. 

4. The moſt probable cauſe of the chancellor's 
ruin was, that the Papiſts, whoſe counſels and pro- 
jects were liſtened to, and approved by the Sove- 
reign, omited nothing to deſtroy him, knowing, 
that under his miniſtry they could never hope the 
accompliſhment of their deſigns. 

5. A ſtately houſe built by him near St. James's 
Park (1), and in the very year of the plague did 
him great injury in the minds of the people. It 
is pretended, it coſt him fifty thouſand pounds 


ſterling, tho? he at firſt deſigned to lay out but 
fifteen or ſixteen thouſand. People gave it the name 


of Dunkirk-houſe, becauſe it was ſuppoſed that his 
advice for the ſale of that place had turniſhed him 
with the means of raiſing this edifice. He com- 
mited another error, in purchaſing for this houſe the 
ſtones deſigned for repairing St. Paul's. 

However this be, the King, under color of giv- 
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| ing ſome ſatisfaction to his people in ſacrificing this Cruanuas IT. 


For this reaſon, and for his rough 


miniſter, deprived him of his office of high-chan- An* 1667, '$ 


cellor, and made fir Orlando Bridgeman lord-keeper vw 
of the great-ſeal. | ea aber 12 


The earl of Southampton lord treaſurer, dyin 5 

three months before e , he —- »& 1 
Majeſty was at once deprived of two great and faith- Vol. III. 
ful miniſters, whoſe loſs was never repaired, at p. 190. 
leaſt, with regard to their morals, their religion; - — of 
and affection for their country. A little before oe 964 
Southampton's death, ſome perſon in council ſpeak- Id. p. 192. 
ing with ſome warmth againſt the chancellor, he Burnet. 
laid —— ** The carl of Clarendon is a true Pro- 
A teftant, and an honeſt ' Engliſhman, and while 
he is in place we are ſecure of our laws, liber- 
ties, and religion: but whenever he ſhall be re- 
„% moved, England will feel the ill eficcts of it.“ 
In this he proved a true prophet. | 

After the earl of Southampton's death, the King 
put the treaſury into commiſſion. Among thecom- 
miſſioners was fir Thomas Clifford, a known Pa- 
piſt (2), on whom afterwards fell his Majeſty's 
choice for lord treaſurer, 

The parliament meeting the tenth of October, The lord. 
the King ſpoke but little, and left it to the lord- keeper's 
keeper, to acquaint both houſes with his intentions, ſpeech to both 
His ſpeech ran chiefly upon a fort of excuſe for the _ 
King's having, contrary to cuſtom, after a proro- Kenner 
gation to October, ordered the parliament by pro- 
clamation to meet the twenty- fifth of July, and 
then, by another proclamation deferred the new 
ſeſſion to the time firſt appointed. He communi- 
cated to them the concluſion of the peace, and de- 
fired them to ſetle the balance of trade with Scot- 
land: He ſaid, the King having named commil- 
ſioners to ſtate the public accounts, and examine 
to what uſes the money granted by parliament had 
been applied, and this commiſſion not having ſuc- 
ceeded as he expected, he left them to follow their 
own method, and examine them as ſtrictly as they 
pleaſed. He added, that ſome malicious perſons 
had diſperſed falſe reports againſt the government, 
with deſign to create a diſaffection in his ſubjects : 
but that his Majeſty promiſed himſelf from their 
aftection, they would, on the contrary, indeavor 
to preſerve a good underſtanding between him and 
his people. That if any juſt grievances have hap- 
pened, his Majeſty was ready to redreſs them, and 
did not doubt they would imprint upon the hearts 
of his ſubjects that Known truth That 
there is no diſtinct intereſt between the King and 
0 _ People, but the good of one is the good of 
both.“ | | 

Some days after the two houſes preſented an ad- The addrefs 
dreſs to the King to thank him for ſeveral things : of both houſes 
1. That he had diſbanded the late raiſed forces, to the King.. 
2. That he had diſmiſſed the Papiſts from out of — 4 
his guards, and other military imployments. Echard. 
3. That he had revoked the Canary patent. 4. And 
more eſpecially, That he had diſplaced the late lord 
chancellor, and removed him from the exxrciſe of 
public truſt and imploy ment in affairs of ſtate. His 
Majeſty anſwered to this laſt article, That he 
* would never imploy the earl of Clarendon again 
in any public affairs whatloever.” . 

T his ſufficiently diſcovered the King had no in- 
tention to protect the earl of Clarendon, therefore 
the houſe was incouraged thereby to ſcck reaſons 
or pretenſes to impeach him of treaſon. But it is 
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too little to ſay, his Majeſty would not protect him. 


-$ It ſtood at the upper end of St. James's ſtreet, where Albemarle ſtreet, and the ſtreets adjoining now are. It was built 
in his abſenſe, in 1665, chiefly at the charge of the Vintners company, who deſigning to monopolize his favor, made it more 
large and magnificent than ever he intended. So that when he came to ſee it, he ſaid with a ſigh. ** This houſe will one day 


« be my ruin.” Echard, Vol. III. p- 192. 


(2) 'The reſt of the commiſſioners were, the duke of Albemarle, the lord Aſhley Cooper, fir William Coventry, andfir John 
Duncomb. Sir Thomas Clifford was then comptroller of the houſhold, Ibid. . 
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Cuantes II. It is certain, he himſelf Was his adverſary, and 
Ax' 1667. actuated the commons againſt him. This he clearly 
ſhewed, by reprimanding fir Stephen Fox, who was 


Fchard, 
Vol. III. 


p. 198. 


Articles 
againſt the 
earl of Cla- 
rendon. 
Nov. 6. 
State- Trials. 
Vol. II. 

p. 550, 557. 
Echard. 
Kennet. 


of his houſhold, and member of the houſe of com- 
mons, for having voted in favor of the faid ear]. 
To which fir Stephen replied, ** That he knew the 
de earl to be an honeſt man, and was ſure could 
« \never be guilty of the crimes laid to his charge.” 
At laſt, the commons proceeding with great warmth, 
ordered an accuſation to be drawn and preſented to 
the houſe, the ſubſtance whereof is as follows : 

« J. That the earl of Clarendon hath deſigned a 
« ſtanding army to be raiſed, and to govern the 
« kingdom thereby z and adviſed the King to diſ- 
«« ſolve this preſent parliament, and to lay aſide all 
« thoughts of parliaments for the future; to go- 
e vern by a military power, and to maintain the 
&« ſame by free quarter and contribution. 

« II. That he hath, in the hearing of the King's 
&« ſubjects, falſely and ſeditiouſly ſaid, That the 
« King was in his heart a Papiſt, or Popiſhly af- 
« fected, or words to that effect. 

« III. That he hath received great ſums of 
« money for the procuring of the canary- 
« patent, and other illegal patents; and granted 
illegal injunctions to ſtop proceedings at Jaw 
« againſt them, aad other illegal patents formerly 
« granted. 

% IV, That he hath adviſed and procured diverſe 
<« of his Majeſty's ſubjects to be impriſoned againſt 
« law, in remote iſlands, gariſons, and other places, 
thereby to prevent them from the benefit of the 
« Jaw, and to produce precedents for the impri- 
« ſoning any other of his Majeſty's ſubjects in like 
„ manner. 

V. That he procured his Majeſty's cuſtoms to 
« be farmed at under rates, knowing the ſame ; 
and great pretended debts to be paid by his Ma- 
« jeſty, to the payment of which his Majeſty was 
6 not ſtrictly bound, and afcerwards received great 
« ſums of money for procuring the ſame. 

« VI. That he received great ſums of money 
« from the company of Vintners, or ſome of them 
ce or their agents, for enhancing the prices of wines, 
and for freeing them from the payment of legal 
« penalties, which they had incurred. 

% VII. That he had in a ſhort time gained to 
© himſelf a greater eſtate than can be imagined to 
d be gained lawfully in ſo ſhort a ſpace: and, con- 
<« trary to his oath, he hath 2 ſeveral grants 
« under the ſeal, from his Majeſty to himſelf and 
<« relations, of ſeveral of his Majeſty's lands, here- 
e ditaments and leaſes, to the diſprofit of his Ma- 
( 16 X 

„VIII. That he hath introduced an arbitrary 
« government in his Majeſty's foreign plantations, 
and hath cauſed ſuch as complained thereof before 
« his Majeſty and council, to be long impriſoned 
<« for ſo doing. 

IX. That he did reject and fruſtrate a propo- 
« ſal and undertaking approved by his Majeſty, for 
the preſervation of Nevis and St. Chriſtophers, 
« and reducing the French plantations to his Ma- 


« jeſty's obedience, after the commiſſions were 


« drawn for that | wy ary 3 Which was the occaſion 
of our great loſſes and damages in thoſe parts. 
„K. That he held correſpondence with Crom- 


_—_ 


well and his accomplices, when he was in parts Cnanues II. 
beyond the ſeas, attending his Majeſty, and Ax“ 1667. 


thereby adhered to the King's enemies. 

« XI. That he adviſed and effected the ſale of 
„ Dunkirk to the French King, being part of his 
« Majeſty's dominions; together with the! ammu- 
* nition, artillery, and all ſorts of ſtores there, and 
for no greater value than the ſaid ammunition), 
<* artillery, and the ſtores were worth. 

«© XII. That the ſaid earl did unduly cauſe his 
«© Majeſty's letters-patent, under the great-ſeal of 
England, to one dr. Crowther, to be altered, 
and the inrollment thereof to be unduly razed. 

« XIII. That he hath in an arbitrary way exa- 
* mined and brought into queſtion diverſe of his 
«© Majeſty's ſubjects concerning their lands, tene- 
«© ments, goods, chattels and properties, deter- 
„ mined thereof at the council-table, and ſtoped 
proceedings at law by order of the council-table, 
“ and threatened ſome that pleaded the ſtatute of 
& the ſeventeenth of Car. I. 

« XIV. That he hath cauſed Quo Warrantos 
C to be iſſued out againſt moſt of the corporations of 
« England, immediately after their charters were 
confirmed by act of parliament, to the intent he 
e might require great ſums of money of them for 
„ renewing their charters; which, when they com- 
„ plied withal, he cauſed the faid Quo War- 
4 rantos to be diſcharged, and proſecutions therein 
ce to ceaſe. 

« XV. That he procured the bills of ſetle- 
&« ment for Ireland, and received great ſums of 
e money for the ſame, in a moſt corrupt and un- 
« lawful manner. 

« XVI. That he hath deluded and betrayed his 
« Majeſty, and the nation, in all foreign treaties 
and negociations relating to the late war, and be- 
% trayed and diſcovered his Majeſty's ſecret coun- 
& ſels to his enemies. 

«© XVII. That he was the principal author of 
te that fatal counſel of dividing the fleet about June 
« 1666 (1).” 


The commons on the twelfth of November, on Echard, 
the foundation of theſe articles, impeached the earl Vol. III. 


of high-treaſon at the bar of the lords houſe, and p- 198- 


deſired that he might be ſent to the Tower. But the 
lords did not chink proper to commit him upon an 
accuſation of treaſon in general, without any parti- 
cular charge. 

This raiſed a warm diſpute between the two 
houſes, which ſeveral conferences could not allay. 
At laſt, the commons came to this reſolution. 


«« That the lords not having complied with the Id. p. 200%. 


« deſire of the commons, in commiting the earl 
« of Clarendon, and ſequeſtring him from parlia- 
«© ment upon the impeachment from that houſe, 
% was an obſtruction of the public juſtice of 
« the kingdom, and a precedent of evil and 
« dangerous conſequence.” At the fame time, 
they appointed a commitee to draw up a declara- 
tion to vindicate their proceedings. 

But the earl of Clarendon ſeeing himſelf expoſed 
to the commons rage, and knowing the King 


and the whole court were againſt him, thought it 
and leave 


| the following apology behind him, addreſſed to the 


adviſeable to withdraw into France, 


lords (2). 


6 "TP "IE — —— 


— 


(1) The impeachment was carried up by Edward Seymour, eſq; who was alſo the firſt man that charged him in the 


' houſe of commons, with man 


great and heinous crimes. The reſt of the chief ſpeakers againſt him, were, fir Thomas 
Littleton, ſerjeant Maynard, fir John Holland, fir Thomas Oſborn, fir Robert Howard, mr. Garraway, lord St. John, fir 
Charles Wheeler, mr. Hampden, Marvel, Prynn, ſecretary Morice, Waller, and fir John Vaughan. &. Thoſe that ſpoke 
in his favor, were, fir Heneage Finch, fir Francis Goodrick, mr. Coventry, fir Edward Thurland, fir John Brampſton, 
fir John Talbot, fir John Stow, fir Thomas Clifford, fir Stephen Fox, and the earl's ſon, Laurence Hyde. Echard, Vol. III. 
p. 95. The baron d'Iſola, the Spaniſh embaſſador at the court of England, was the author of the earl's diſgrace. See 
ſnage Ann. Vol. I. p. 810. 
(2) As Rapin, by abridging this apology, has rendered it very obſcure, the tranſlator has thought fit to inſert it, as it is to 
be found in the proceedings againſt him. See State-Trials, Vol. II. p. 574. 
Vol. III. D d 
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« I am 


* 
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State-Trials, 
Vol. II. 
P. 574 
Kennet, 


p. 290. 


e am very unfortunate to find myſelf to ſuffer 
&« ſo much, under two very diſadvantageous re- 
c 


« flections, which are in no degree applicable to 
ce 


me. 

«« The firſt, from the greatneſs of my eſtate and 
&« fortune, collected and made in ſo few years, 
« which if it be proportionable to what is re- 
« ported, may very reaſonably cauſe my integrity 
sto be ſuſpected. 

« The ſecond, that I have been the ſole mana- 
6 ger, and chief miniſter in all the tranſactions of 
« ſtate, ſince the King's return into England, to 
« Auguſt laſt, and therefore, that all miſcarriages 
« and misfortunes ought to be imputed to me and 
« my counſels, 

Concerning my eſtate, your lordſhips will not 
« believe, that after malice and envy hath been ſo 
« jnquilitive and ſo ſharp-ſighted, I will offer any 
«« thing to your lordſhips, but what is exactly 
&« true; and I do aſſure your lordſhips in the firſt 
« place, that (excepting from the King's bounty) 
40 2 never received nor taken one penny but 
« what was generally underſtood to be the juſt law- 
« ful perquiſites of my office, by the conſtant prac- 
« tiſe of the beſt-times, which I did in my own 
« judgment conceive to be that of my lord Coven- 
« try, and of my lord Elleſmere ; the practiſe of 
« which I conſtantly obſerved, altho* the office in 
&« both their times was lawfully worth double to 
«« what it was to me, and I believe now is. 

« That all the courteſies and favors which I 
« have been able to obtain from the King for other 
« perſons in church or ſtate, or in Weſtminſter- 
« hall, have never been worth to me five pounds ; 
«« ſo that your lordſhips may be confident, I am as 
* innocent trom corruption as from any difloyal 
% thought, which after near thirty years ſervice of 
e the crown, in ſome difficulties and diſtreſſes, I did 
never expect would be objected to me in my age. 

« And I do aſſure your lordſhips, and ſhall 
© make it very manifeſt, that the ſeveral ſums of 
«© money, and ſome 1 of land, which his Ma- 
« jeſty hath bountifully beftowed upon me ſince 
« his return into England, are worth more than all 
« have amounts unto; fo tar I am from advancin 
« my eſtate by indirect means. And tho* this 
« bounty of his hath very far exceeded my merit, 
« or my expectation, yet-ſome others have been as 
« fortunate at leaſt in the ſame bounty, who had as 
« ſmall pretenſes to it, and have no great reaſon to 
« envy my condition. 

Concerning the other imputation of the credit 
and power of being chieteſt miniſter, and ſo cauſing 
« all to be done that I had a mind to; I have no 
«© more to ſay, than that I had the good fortune to 
« ſerve a maſter of a very great judgment and un- 
« derſtanding, and be always joined with perſons of 
great ability and experience, without whoſe ad- 
vice and concurrence, never any thing hath been 
% done. | 

Before his Majeſty's coming into England he 
Vas conſtantly attended by the then marquis of 
% Ormond, the late lord Culpeper, and mr. ſecre- 
**. tary Nicholas, who were equally truſted with my- 
* ſelf, and without whoſe joint advice and con- 
«© currence, when they were all preſent (as ſome 
of them always were) I never gave any counſel. 
As ſoon as it pleaſed God to bring his Majeſty 
into England, he eſtabliſhed his privy council, 
and ſhortly out of them he choſe a number of 
** honorable perſons of great reputation (who for 
the moſt part are ſtill alive) as a commitee for 
foreign affairs, and conſideration of ſuch things 

as in the nature of them required much ſecreſy; 
and with theſe perſons he vouchſafed to join me: 
and I am confident this commitee never tranſ⸗ 
** acted any thing of moment (his Majeſty being 


A 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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always preſent) without preſenting the ſame firſt Cs II. 
ard; and I muſt appeal to them AN 1667. 
concerning my carriage, and whether we were LU 


„% to the council- 


„ not all of one mind, in matters of importance. 

„For more than two years I never knew any 
differences in the council, or that there were any 
complaints in the kingdom, which I wholly 
„ impute to his Majeſty's great wiſdom, and the 
& intire concurrence of his counſellors, wichout the 
«« vanity of aſſuming any thing to myſelf ; and 
therefore I hope I ſhall not be ſingly charged 
„ with any thing that hath ſince fallen out amiſs. 
* But from the time mr. ſecretary Nicholas was 
removed from his place, there were great alte- 
** rations 3 and whoſoever knew any thing of the 
* court and council, know well how much my 
* credit hath ſince that time been diminiſhed, 
* tho? his Majeſty graciouſly vouchſafed ſtill to 
© hear my advice in moſt of his affairs: nor hath 
© there been, from that time to this, above one 
« or two perſons brought to the council, or pre- 
ferred to any conſiderable office in the court, 
C who have been of my intimate acquaintance, or 
e ſuſpected to have any kindneſs for me; and moſt 
& of them moſt notoriouſly known to have been 
% very long my enemies, and of different judg- 
« ment and principles from me in church and 
e ſtate, and have taken all opportunities to leſſen 
&« my credit with the King, and with all other 
«« perſons, by miſ-repreſenting and oy pantry, 

all that I faid or did, and perſuading men 
* have done them ſome prejudice with his Ma- 
« jeſty, or croſt them in ſome of their pretenſions. 
6 Tho' his Majeſty's goodnefs and juſtice was ſuch 
C that it made little impreſſion upon him. 

« In my humble opinion, the great misfortunes 
“ of the kingdom have proceeded from the war, 
*« to which it is notoriouſly known that I was 
« always moſt averſe, and may without vanity ſay, 
*I did not only foreſee, but declare the miſchiefs 
« we ſhould run into, by entering into a war, be- 
c fore any alliances made with the neighboring 
Princes. And that it may not be imputed to his 
* Majeſty's want of care, or the negligence of his 
4 counſellors, that no ſuch alliances were entered 
4 into, I muſt take the boldneſs to ſay, his Ma- 
<« jeſty left nothing unattempted in order thereuato z 
„ and knowing very well, that France reſolved to 
begin a war upon Spain, as ſoon as his Catholic 
«« Majeſty ſhould depart this world, which being 
c much ſooner cted by them, they had in the 
e two winters before been at great charges in pro- 
«« viding plentiful magazines of all proviſions upon 
ce the frontiers, that they might be ready for the 
* war, his Majeſty uſed all poſſible means to pre- 
„ pare and diſpoſe the Spaniard with that appre- 
c henſion, offering his friendſhip to that degree, 


La 
Lay 


e as might be for the benefit and ſecurity of both 


© Crowns. 
« But Spain flattering itſelf, that France would 


ec not break with them, at leaſt, that they would 


ce not give them any cauſe by adminiſtring matter 
e of jealouſy to them, never made any real ap- 
6 —_ towards a friendſhip with his Majeſty, 

ut, both by their embaſſadors here, and to his 
«© Majeſty's embaſſador at Madrid, always per- 
e ſiſted as preliminaries, upon the giving up of 
« Dunkirk, Tangier, and Jamaica. 

&« Tho' France had an embaſſador here, to 
© whom a project of a treaty was offered, and the 
&« lord Holles, his Majeſty's embaſſador at Paris, 
« uſed all indeavors to purſue and proſecute the 
« ſaid treaty, yet it was quickly diſcerned, that 
e the principal deſign of France, was to draw 
ce his Majeſty into ſuck a nearer alliance as might 
« advance their deſign; without which, they had 
no mind to enter into the treaty propoſed. 2 


"The NISTORY H ENGLAND” 
« And this was the ſtate of affairs when the war 


was entered into with the Dutch, from which 
time, neither crown much conſidered the making 


PURE 6A a te rin. ” 
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& dled with any part of the revenue or the admi- Ctarues II. 
e niſtration of it, but when I was deſired by the An* 1667. 
late lord treaſurer to give him my aſſiſtance and. 


Cnantes II. 


Ax' 1667. 
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any alliance with England. 
« As I did from my ſoul abhor the entering 
into this war, ſo I preſumed never to give any 
advice or counſel for the way ae —— rs 
but by oppoſing many propoſitions, whic 
— ya 32 lord treaſurer and myſelf to 
be unreaſonable, as the payment of the ſea- men 
by tickets, and many other particulars which 
added to the expenſe. 1 5 
« My enemies took all occaſions to inveigh 
againſt me, and making their friendſhip with 
others out of the council, of more licentious 
« principles, and who knew well enough how much 
| diſliked and complained of the liberty they 
took to themſelves of reviling all councils and 
counſellors, and turning all things ſerious and 
facred into ridicule. They took all ways ima- 
ginable to render me ungreatful to all ſorts of 
men (whom I ſhall be compelled to name 1n 
my defenſe) perſuading thoſe that miſcarried in 
any of their deſigns, that it was the chancellor's 
doing; whereof I never knew any thing. How- 
ever, they could not withdraw the King's favor 
from me, who was ſtill pleaſed. to uſe my ſervice 
with others, nor was there ever any thing done 
but with the joint advice of at leaſt the major 
rt of thoſe who were conſulted with. And as 
is Majeſty commanded my ſervice in the late 
treaties, ſo I never gave the leaſt advice in 
private, nor wrote one letter to any one perſon in 
either of theſe negociations, but upon the advice 
of the council, and alſo after it was read in 
council, or at leaſt by the King himſelf, and 
ſome others; and if I prepared any inſtructions 
or memorials, it was by the King's command, 
and the requeſt of the ſecretaries who defired my 
aſſiſtance z nor was it any wiſh of my own, that 
any embaſſador ſhould give me any account of 
the tranſactions, but to the ſecretaries, whom I 
was always ready to adviſe ; nor am I conſcious 
to myſelt of ever having given advice that hath 
roved miſchievous or inconvenient to his Ma- 
jeſty; and I have been fo far from being the 
ſole manager of affairs, that I have not, in the 
whole laſt year, been above twice with his Ma- 
jeſty in any room alone, and very ſeldom in the 
two or three years preceeding. 
« And ſince the parliament at Oxford, it hath 
been very viſible, that my credit hath been very 
little, and that very few things have been 
hearkened to, which have been propoſed by me, 
but contradicted, © eo nomine, uſe pro- 
poſed by me. 7 | 
« I moſt humbly beſeech your lordſhips to re- 
metnber the office and truſt I had for ſeven 
years, in which, in diſcharge of my duty, I 
was obliged to ſtop and obſtruct many mens pre- 
tenſes, and refuſed to ſet the ſeal to many pardons 
and other grants, which would have been profit- 
able to thoſe who procured them, and many 
whereof, upon my repreſentation. to his Ma- 
jeſty, were for ever ſtopt, which naturally has 
raiſed many enemies to me: and my frequent 
concurring, upon the deſires of the late lord 
treaſurer (with whom I had the honor to have 
a long and vaſt friendſhip to his death) in re- 
preſenting ſeveral exceſſes and exorbitances, the 
yearly ilue ſo far exceeding the revenues, pro- 
voked many perſons concerned, of great power 
and credit, to do me all the ill offices they could. 
« And yet I may faithfully ſay, that I never med- 


cc 


advice, having had the honor formerly to ſerve 
* the crown as chancellor of the exchequer, which 
«© was for the moſt part in his Majeſty's preſenſe. 
Nor have I ever been in the leaſt degree con- 
*© cerned, in point of profit, in leting any part of 


„ his Majeſty's revenue; nor had ever treated or 


% debated it, but in his Majeſty's preſenſe, in 
* which my opinion concurred always with the 
major part of the counſellors who were preſent, 

All which, upon examination, will be made 
«© maniteſt to your lordſhips, how much ſoever 
my integrity is blaſted by the malice of thoſe, 
* who, I am confident, do not believe themſelves; 
% Nor have I in my life, upon all the treaties, or 
<*« otherwiſe, received the value of one ſhilling from 
* all the Kings or Princes in the world (except the 
* books of the Louvre-print ſent me by the chan- 
% cellor of France, by that King's direction) but 
from my own maſter, to whoſe intire ſervice, 
and the good and welfare of my country, no 
«© man's heart was ever more devoted. 

« This being my preſent condition, I do moſt 
© humbly beſeech your lordſhips to entertain a fa- 
« vorable opinion of me, and to believe me to be 
& innocent from thoſe foul aſperſions, until the con- 
„ trary ſhall be proved; which I am fure can 
“never be by any man worthy to be believed: 
„ and ſince the diſtempers of the times, and the 
difference between the two houſes in the preſent 
debate, with the power and malice of my ene- 
«© mics, who gave out that I ſhould prevail with 
his Majefty to prorogue or diſſolve this parlia- 
* ment in diſpleaſure, and threaten to expoſe me to 
the rage and fury of the people, may make me to 
be looked upon as the cauſe which obſtructs the 
66 — ſervice, and unity and peace of the king- 
„dom. 

I moſt humbly beſeech your lordſhips, that I 
% may not. forfeit your lordſhips favor and protec- 
<« tion, by withdrawing myſelf from ſo powerful a 
e perſecution, in hope that I may be able, by ſuch 


<« withdrawing, hereafter to appear and make my 


% defenſe, when his Majeſty's juſtice (to which I 
e ſhall always ſubmit) may not be obſtructed or 
« controled, by the power and malice of thoſe who 
« have ſworn my deſtruction.” 


The lords having received this apology the third It is commu- 
of December, deſired a conference with the com- nicated to the 


mons, to communicate it to them. The duke of 
Buckingham, who was to deliver it, ſaid, The 


of Clarendon: they bid me to preſent it to you, 
and deſire you in convenient time to ſend it to 
them again, for it has a ſtile which they are in 
love with, and therefore deſire to keep it.“ 


The reading of this apology threw the commons Is publicly 


commons. 
Ecard, 


Vol. III. 


lords have commanded me to deliver you this p. 204. 
ſcandalous and ſeditious paper, ſent from the earl Kennet. 


into a flame. Some of the earl's enemies (1) took burnt. 


occaſion to make the moſt virulent ſpeeches againſt 
him; and at laſt, the houſe voted his apology ſcan- 
dalous and malicious, and a reproach to the juſtice 
of the nation, and ordered it to be burned by the 
common hangman, 


The thirteenth of December, the lords ſent to Ibid. 


the commons a bill-for the baniſhment of the carl of 
Clarendon, which met with great oppoſition in that 
houſe. Some of the members even propoſed a bill 
of attainder againſt him. The houſe at laſt voted, 
« That the King ſhould be prayed to iſſue out his 
e proclamation for ſummoning the ſaid earl to ap- 
«« pear by a day, and to apprehend him in order 


(1) Particularly fir John Vaughan and fir Robert Howard. Bchard, Vol. III. p. 204- 
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Remarks up- 
on his hiſtory had received from the earl of Clarendon, his ex- 


CuarLes II. “ to his trial, and that the lords be ſent to for 
An” 1667. « their concurrence in this vote.” But the lords 
A refycd their concurrence, becauſe this vote was con- 


trary to their bill. 
At length, on the eighteenth of December, the 


bill ſent by the lords paſſed the houſe of commons, 
and his Majeſty willingly gave his afſent. The 
truth is, it was the King who had imployed the 
duke of Vork, to prevail with the earl of Claren- 
don to withdraw; whether the earls friends by 
their ſollicitations had ſoftned the King, or he was 
not deſirous of having the articles of impeachment 
diſcuſſed, which might have diſcovered thoſe things 
he had rather conceal. 

Thus was the earl of Clarendon ſacrificed to the 
malice of his enemies. But they were ſuch enemies, 
that it may be ſaid, their perſecution did him more 
honor, than the crimes, which for the moſt part 
were groundleſs, could do him injury. Theſe ene- 
mies were, firſt, the King himſelf, who on this 
occaſion forgot all the ſervices this faithful miniſter 
had done his father and himſelf, at a time when his 
affection and fidelity could not be ſuſpected, ſince 
there was no appearance of his being ever re- 
warded. What is more ſtrange, the King came 
to hate him, merely becauſe he ſerved him too 
well, and, in a juſt concern for his glory, did what 
lay in his power to prevent his falling into con- 
tempt, and ingaging in projects which could not 
but render him unfortunate. His other adverſaries 
were the King's miſtreſſes and favorites, perſons of 
profligate lives, of no religion, or of one contrary 
to that of the eſtabliſhment, who hated him only 
becauſe they thought him too honeſt, or believed 
him incapable of being brought over to aſſiſt their 
deſigns. For it is generally allowed, that not one 
ſingle article of his accuſation, except that of the 
ſale of Dunkirk, could be proved. 

It the Preſbyterians had procured the lord Cla- 
rendon's fall, there had been nothing ſtrange in it, 
as he was their profeſſed enemy. For it may be 
affirmed, that from him came all their misfortunes, 
ſince the begining of this reign. But the Preſby- 
terians had then no credit, no acceſs, either to 
court or parliament. What is moſt ſurpriz ing in 
this miniſter's diſgrace, is the animoſity wherewith 
he was purſued by the ſame houſe of commons, 
which he himſelf had, if I may fo ſay, compoſed 
of men of the moſt extravagant principles, with re- 
ſpect to religion and government. Herein he found 
himſelf miſtaken in his politics: for, theſe fame 
principles, with regard to the Royal power, fo 
firmly attached the houſe to the King, that they 
made no ſcruple to abandon the earl of Clarendon, 
tho? head of the party, when once his Majeſty ex- 
preſſed his diſpleaſure againſt him. This is not 
the only inſtance of the ableſt politicians laboring 
their own ruin, by ſeemingly the beſt contrived 
projects. : 

Among the great ſervices Charles I and Charles II 


cellent Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England, ought to be remembered; which was not 
publiſhed till after his death. In this hiſtory are 
undeniable proofs of the author's ſincerity and at- 
feftion for Charles I. Nay, very likely, it was 
wrote with no other deſign than to juſtify the con- 
duct of that unfortunate Prince, and place it in the 
moſt favorable light. If any thing can injure this 
hiſtory, it is, that the views of the author are too 
undiſguiſed. This gives impartial readers occaſion 
to conjecture, it was not wrote ſo much for the 
inſtruction of the public in the truth of facts, as to 
prepoſſeſs them, by various artifices, and numberleſs 
inſinuations, in favor of a ſyſtem, which all rea- 
ders, verſed in the hiſtory and government of Eng- 
und, will not doubtleſs admit. Another charge 


againſt this author is, the contempt and animoſity Cnarrtes II. 
which he every where ſhews againſt the Preſby- Ax' 1667. 
terians, and the Scots, even in places where it 


ſeems foreign to his purpoſe. But this came from 


his heart. His immoderate paſſion againſt Preſby- 


terianiſm, was this great man's foible. He glo- 
ried in his hatred of thoſe principles, and perhaps 
contributed more than any other, to that exceſs of 
warmth which ſtill fubſiſts among the followers 
of his maxims and principles. 


From a private gentleman and a lawyer, the earl His great 


of Clarendon roſe to the higheſt degree of fortune, 
that a man of his rank could aſpire to. For, by his 
merit, and his inviolable attachment to Charles I 
and Charles II, he was raifed to the dignity of earl, 
of lord high-chancellor, and of prime miniſter of 
ſtate. But what gives a farther fuſtre to his glory 
is, that from the marriage of his daughter with 
the duke of York, ſprung two Princeſſes ſuc- 
ceſſively * — of England. He ſpent the reſt of 
his days in baniſhment, amidſt Proteſtant Preſbyte- 
rians and Papiſts, whoſe declared enemy he had 
been, during the time of his favor, but who failed 
not to pay him all the reſpects due to his merit, and 
the dignities with which he had been honored in 
his own country. He died at Roan the latter end 
of December 1674, aged ſixty- ſeven. 


The day after the act for the carl of Clarendon's The parlia- 
baniſhment paſſed in the houſe of commons, the ment ad- 
King gave his aſſent to it by commiſſion, He then Journs. 


ſent a meſſage to the commons, by ſecretary Mor- 
rice, to wiſh them to adjourn to the ſixth of Fe- 
bruary. In the reign of James I, there was a dif- 


or prorogue a parliament, he could not adjourn it, 
and that adjournment intirely belonged to each 
houſe. But the lords refuſing their concurrence, the 
commons were obliged to drop their pretenſion. 
From that time James I, and Charſes I, ab 
ways ſuppoſed this right as undeniable, and yet 
the point had never been in form decided. It 
therefore ſeems, that Charles II, by deſiring the 
parliament to adjourn, was willing to ſhew ſome 
regard to the pretenſion of the commons, or at 
leaſt to avoid all occaſion of diſpute. But this 
condeſcenſion was not of long duration; for it will 
hereafter appear, that he frequently adjourned the 
parliament by his own authority, without any diſ- 
like expreſſed by the commons. Now the difference 
between an adjournment and a prorogation conſiſts 
in this, that a prorogation puts an end to the ſeſ- 
ſion, and annuls all affairs which have been 
propoſed or debated in parliament without being 
finiſhed 3; ſo that they cannot ſerve for ground to 
the reſolutions of a new ſeſſion, unleſs they are pro- 
poſed atreſh. But an adjournment only ſuſpends 
them till the parliament re- aſſembles. For this rea- 
ſon, when the commons have voted the King a 
ſupply, the parliament is ſeldom or never pro- 
rogued, but only adjourned when ſome ſhort receſs 
is neceſſary, that at their meeting again, they may 
proceed upon the vote till it be paſſed into an 
act. 


in his diſſimulation with regard to religion, and in his 
deſign to perſuade his ſubjects, that he was a good 
Proteſtant. It was properly for this that theſe pro- 
clamations were intended; but the Non-pertormance 
of them had a quite contrary effect. For it could 
not be thought neceſſary to repeat them ſo fre- 
quently, if the King had been pleaſed with ſeeing 


them executed rigorouſly. 


This 


5 A remark. 
ference between the King and the commons, con- upon it. 


cerning the right of adjournment. The commons Kenner. 
pretended, that tho* the King had power to diſſolve Echard- 
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Before the parliament met in October, the King A proclam- 
publiſhed a proclamation, for the rigorous execution tion againſt 
of the laws againſt thoſe who repaired to hear maſs Papiſts. 
at the chapels of embaſſadors. He till perſiſted Echard. 
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CuanLes II. 


Ax' 1667. 


The Royal 
Exchange 
built. 
Octob. 23+ 
5 Ibid. 

N Strype. 
Death of 
biſhop 
Wi Wren. 

= Echard. 


And Mr. 
Cowley- 


The King re- 
ſolves to give 
ſome ſatisſac- 
tion to the 


people. 


this treaty. 
Echard, 
p- 188. 


- tention to the welfare of the nation. 


- writings, publiſhed in a French verſion. I 


This ſame month of October, the King rode in 
great ſtare into the city, and Jaid the firſt ſtone of 
the foundation of the Royal-Exchange. This build- 

was finiſhed in a ve ort time. | 
wh es year, death, = have ſaid, took out of 
the world Thomas Wriotheſley earl of Southamp- 
ton lord-treaſurer. The other leſs remarkable 
deaths were thoſe of dr. Matthew Wren biſhop of 
Ely (great enemy of the Preſbyterians, who out 
of revenge for his ſeverity to them before the civil 
wars, kept him priſoner in the Tower from the 
year 1642 till the reſtoration, when he was reſtored 
to his biſhoprick of Ely, where he died aged eighty- 
one years) and of the famous poet Abraham 
Cowley, Raule known to ſtrangers, but very much 
and deſervedly eſteemed by the Engliſh. ; 

After the earl of Clarendon's removal the King 
and his miniſters, of whom the earl of Arlington 
and fir Orlando Bridgeman were the principal, be- 
lieved it abſolutely neceſſary to give the people 
ſome ſatisfaction, by demonſtrating the court's at- 
The French 
King, by his invaſion of Flanders, had fo clearly 
ſhown, he did not intend to ſtand to his Queen's 
renunciation of all the members of the Spaniſh 
Monarchy, that he could not poſſibly be miſtaken, 
Beſide, his power was daily increaſing, whereas 
that of Spain was viſibly declining. . It was there- 
fore the intereſt of Europe in ys and of Eng- 
land in particular, to take early and effectual mea- 
ſures, to ſet bounds to this formidable power, 
which might produce great changes, if care was 
not taken to ſtop its progreſs. Nothing was more 
popular than ſuch a deſign, and nothing more ca- 

ble to re- ingratiate the King with his ſubjects. 

herefore, the firſt of January 1667-8, a reſolution 
was taken, to enter into a ſtrict union with the 
States- general of the United Provinces, to prevent 
the King of France's intire reduction of Flanders, 
and the reſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands, The court 
likewiſe reſolved, to indeavor ingaging the King 
of Sweden into the ſame meaſures, and ſo form a 
triple aliance capable to intimidate Lewis XIV, 
and to oblige him to a& with greater precaution. 

To put this project in execution, fir William 
Temple was ordered to the Hague, with the cha- 
racter of envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary. 
I ſhall not deſcend to the particulars of this nego- 
ciation, which are related in fir William Tem ot 
a 
only obſerve, that by the addreſs of this envoy, 
the treaty of alliance between the King and the 
States was concluded in five days, and what 1s 
more, ſigned by the States-General, without com- 
municating it to the particular provinces, which 
had never before been RT. Moreover, the 
count de Dhona, embaſſador of Sweden, ingaged 
for his maſter, that he ſhould enter into this treaty, 
if a place was left for him as a principal. After- 
wards, this court ſigned a like treaty in the name 
of the King of Sweden, with the King of England 
and the States-General, it being agreed, that this 
treaty ſhould be conſidered as part of the former 
when ratified. Theſe rreaties were firſt ſent into 
England, and ratified by Charles, and, ſhortly af- 
ter, the King of Sweden's ratification was likewiſe 
received. Thus was concluded, in a very ſhort time, 
a triple league, the moſt important that had been 
long fince made in Europe, and which was to 
check the power, as well as vaſt deſigns of France. 


zon of For the underſtanding this treaty, of which I 


ſhall preſently give the ſubſtance, it muſt be ob- 


ſerved, that Lewis XIV, after his laſt campain, | 


— 


inſtances of their High Mightineſſ:s, conſented to 
a treaty with Spain, till the end of March 1668. 
Moreover, he had left to the Queen-Regent of 
Spain, the choice of either yielding to hini the 
places conquered by him in the laſt campain, or 
elſe the duchy of Luxemburgh, or, inſtead of it, 
Franche-Comptẽ, Cambray and Cambreſis, Douay, 
Aire, St. Omer, Bergue, Furnes, and Linck, tor 
which he promiſed to ſurrender all the reſt of his 
conqueſts. Theſe offers, as it appears, were founded 
upon the ſuppoſition, that the French Queen's re- 
nunciation, in the treaty of her marriage, was of no 
force. Tho? the thing had been decided only by 
the, King of France himſelf, the States-General, 
ſeeing no poſſibility of compelling him to deſiſt 
from his pretenſions, had approved of this alterna- 
tive, and poſitively ingaged to join their forces with 
thoſe of France, to oblige Spain to imbrace one or 
other of theſe offers. They could not therefore 
ſon, they reſolved to make three different treaties 
with England, which however were to take place, 
as Containing but one and the ſame treaty. 


ſhould attack either of the parties, with a ſpecifi- 
cation of the ſuccors to be mutually given in caſe 
of ſuch an attack. This alliance to be perpetual. 


diſpoſe the King of France to make peace in the 
Netherlands, upon one of the propoſed conditions; 
and likewiſe the King of Spain to make choice of 
one of the two before the end of May. Buit in caſe 
any difficulty aroſe from the Spaniard, they in- 
gaged to uſe theit indeavors to induce the King of 
'rance to ſtop all farther progreſs of his arms in 
Flanders, and leave it wholly to the allies, to pro- 
cure the ends propoſed in this league. 
The. third contained, 1. That if in procuring 
3 between France and Spain, any difficulties 
ould ariſe concerning the renunciation, care ſhould 
be taken fo to ſetle the articles of peace, as to create 
no prejudice to the rights of eithet. But if one fide 
only ſhould reject this expedient, then the allies 
ſhould proceed againſt the refuſer, in the manner 
agreed in the ſecond treaty. 2. That the allies 
ſhould uſe their indeavors to eſtabliſh peace be- 
tween Spain and Portugal. And tho? they did not 
eee to hinder the King of France from aſſiſting 
ortugal, they would however prevent, as far as 
lay in their power, his aſſiſting that nation by 
making war in the Netherlands, 3. But, in caſe 
the King of France rejecting the conditions con- 


progreſs in Flanders, then the allies ſhould join 
with Spain, and make war upon the King of 
France, till they ſhould oblige him to comply 
with the terms of the Pyrenean treaty. 4. That 
all theſe articles ſhould be ratified within four 
weeks (2). 

This alliance which, as I ſaid, was ſigned by the 
King of Sweden as a principal, and was called the 
triple league, received the applauſes of all Europe, 
except France. Indeed, the tendency of it was 
not only to ſave the Netherlands, purſuant to the 
true intereſts of England and the States-General, 
but alſo to prevent à fatal war, which muſt have 
thrown all Europe into a flame. It is perhaps the 
only ſtep taken by Charles, thro' the whole courſe 


of his reign, really tending to the advantage of 


„ _— 


(1) Charleroy, Oudenard, Tournay, Douay, Courtrich, Liſle, &c. Kennet, p. 293+ 


85 This triple alliance was ſigned January 23. Temple's 
Vor. III. 


Lett. p. 59+ 
E e 


during which he had ſeized many ſtrong places in Caries II. 
the Spaniſh Netherlands (1), had, at the preſling Ax“ 1667. 


Thres treaties 
recede, after ſuch an ingagement: for which rea- upon different 


The firſt contained a defenſive alliance between Firſt treaty; 
England and the States-General, againſt all who 2 
tters, 


p. 69, &c. 

Collect. of 
Treat. Voll. 
By the ſecond, the King of England and the p 136. 


States were obliged to uſe their joint indeavors to Second treaty: 


Third treaty: 


tained in the ſecond treaty, ſhould make farther - 
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Miſmanage- 
ments exa- 
mined into by 
the commons. 
Echard, 

Vol. III. 

p- 221. 


Ax' 1668. 


The King 
preſſes the 
money bill. 
Echard. 


England. It will hereafter appears that, probably, 
he Jad no other intention than to dazzle the pub- 
lic, and amuſe the world, by a proceeding ſo 
much to his honor. But in ill ſupportin what 
he had ſo happily began, he mani eſtly ſhewed, 
that he erred not thro* ignorance, or want of 
knowing the intereſt of his kingdom, and thoſe of 
all Europe. __ 

Shortly after, ſir William Temple concluded a 
treaty of commerce with the States-General, and 
about the ſame time the treaty of peace between 
Spain and Portugal was happily finiſhed, under the 
guarantee of the King of gland. 

During theſe tranſactions, the parliament met 
the tenth of February. The King in his ſpeech to 
both houſes, inform@"them, that he had made a 
league defenſive with the States of the United Pro- 
vinces, and another for an efficacious mediation of 
peace between France and Spain, into which the 
King of Sweden had, by his embaſſador, offered 
to enter as a Principal, He added, that the poſ- 
ture of his neighbors, and the conſequence of the 
new alliance, obliging him to ſet out a fleet ro 
ſea, he ſhould want a ſpeedy ſupply ; that belide, 
it was neceſſary to build ſome large ſhips, and 
fortify the ports. He concluded with deſiring them 
to think ſeriouſly of ſome courſe, to beget a better 
harmony and compoſure in the minds of his ſub- 
jects in matters of religion. | 

The news of the triple alliance was joyſully re- 
ceived by the commons; but before they proceeded 
to the conſideration of the King's ſpeech, they re- 
ſolved to inquire into the miſmanagements during 
the late war. To this end, they appointed a com- 
mitee, who diſcovered many miſdemeanors in the 
conduct of ſeveral perſons, „ as in the affair of 
«© Berghen in Norway; in the plundering the Eaſt- 
& India ſhips while the Dutch paſſed by; in the not 
e ſeting out a ſufficient fleet laſt year; in the ſe- 
4 paration of thoſe that were out, ſo that they be- 
« came uſeleſs ; in the want of proviſion and am- 
« munition in the fleet, and in the forts; in pay- 
© ment of the ſeamen by tickets, in the want of 
4 intelligence and dividing the fleets in the ſecond 
« year of the war; in the buſineſs of Chatham, &c.“ 
The commons accuſed Brounker, that, after the 
firſt battle, he had carried falſe orders from the 
duke of York, while that Prince was repoſing him- 
ſelf, which had prevented the intire deſtruction of 
the enemy's fleet, and expelling him the houſe, or- 
dered him to be impeached. As to the affair of 
Chatham, they accuſed commiſſioner Pett for 
having neglected his duty. Sir William Penn 
was accuſed of having imbezzled great quantities 
of rich goods taken in a Dutch prize (1). 

To put an end to theſe examinations, the Kir 

was doubly concerned, fince moſt of the miſcar- 
riages reflected on him, tho? only ſome particular 
officers were directly accuſed; and beſide, the 
houſe waſted the time, which, according to him, 
would have been better imployed in conſidering the 
ſupplies he had 3 He therefore preſſed 
the commons, by three ſeveral meſſages, to haſten 
the money-bill, telling them in his laſt, that 
he intended to prorogue the parliament the 


fourth of May. But, being informed, the houſe | 


was not pleaſed with his meſſage, becauſe a pro- 
rogatian would have defeated all their proceedings 
againſt delinquents, he let them know, the twenty- 
fourth of April, that he intended only an adjourn- 
ment for three months; and withal deſired, that 


** »„»„32 * "IS * _ 


_— — 


and at laſt prorogued it to the nineteenth of Octo- 
ber 1669 (2). . 3 T i l 
I have already mentioned the affairs between Lewis XIV 

and the alternative offered by makes bimſelf 


maſter of 
Franche 


of May. 


imployed in another affair, with which they were 
greatly affected. They began to diſcover the King's 
ecret intentions, and believed, that under color of 
eaſing the Preſbyterians, his deſign 
a general indulgence for all the N 
including Papiſts under that general appellation. 
An inſinuation in his ſpeech confirmed this ſuſ- 
picion. Wherefore, to ſtop the progres of a de- 
ſign ſo contrary to their principles, with regard 
both to Popery and Preſbyterianiſm, they preſented 
an addreſs to the King, praying him “ That he 
* would iſſue out his proclamation for inforcing 
the laws againſt conventicles; and that care 
might be taken for the er of the peace 
6 __ all unlawful aſſemblies of Papiſts and 


on- conformiſts.“ 


mation, declaring, ** That upon information, that 
«« diverſe perſons abuſing the clemency uſed to the 
“ Diffenters (* even whilſt it was under conſidera- 
« tion to find out a way for the better union of his 


| «© Proteſtant ſubjects') had of late openly held un- 


« lawful aſſemblies and conventicles, he would by 


de himſelf and his laws, to go unpuniſhed, &c.“ 
He ſuppoſed, the parliament was upon this union, 
becauſe he had recommended it to them. But the 
commons were far from thinking of the affair, un- 
leſs by this union the King meaned an intire con- 
formity with the church of England, which was 
not his intention. 


of London, who believin 


lords. The peers, after an examination, relieved 
him in five thouſand pounds coſts. On the other 
hand, the company having petitioned the com- 
mons, Skinner was taken into cuſtody, for apply- 
ing originally to the lords, in a common plea, 
which was not agreeable to law. The petition pre- 
ſented to the commons by the Eaſt-India company 
was voted ſcandalous by the lords, and ſeveral con- 
of deciding this difference. At laſt, the commons 
voted << ＋ 6 
«« fiſting in puting in execution the order or ſen- 
e tence of the houſe of lords, in the caſe of Tho- 
* mas Skinner againſt the Eaſt-India company, 
«© ſhould be deemed a betrayer of the rights and 
„ liberties of the commons of England, and an in- 
4 fringer of the privilges of the houſe.” 


. 


the houſe of commons, his Majefty came to the 
houſe of peers, and paſſing the bill for raiſing 
three hundred and ten thouſand pounds by an im- 


France and Spain, | | 
the French King. The marquis of Caſtel-Rodrigo, 
or rather the court of Spain, not being in haſte to 


mu 


a— — 


(1) Whereby the King was defrauded of above one hundred and fifteen. thouſand — Echard, Vol. III. p. 223. 
Idem. p. 226. 


(2) In the begining ot May, the Queen miſcarried a ſecond time. 
(3) Which then belonged to the King of Spain. Idem. p. 226. 


ſubdued 


« no means permit ſuch notorious contempts of 


ferences between the two houſes, were not capable 


hat whoever ſhould be aiding or aſ- 


the money-bill might be ready againſt the fourth Cuanues II, 
| An? 1668. 


Beſide the ſupply, the houſe of commons was —Y 
f Is addreſſed 

by both houſes 

to put the 

OL laws in execu- 

was to obtain tion againſt 


on-conformiſts, Papiſts and 
Non-con- 


ſormiſts. 


Echard. 


The King, according H 
to his uſual cuſtom, failed not to publiſh a —_ — | 


A great diſpute aroſe at this time between the A difference 
two houſes, occaſioned by mr. Skinner a merchant between the 
to have juſt cauſe of two houſes. 
complaint againſt the Eaſt-India company, brought Fchard. 
the matter by petition originally into the houſe of 


The eighth of May, the day this vote paſſed in The King 
es ſome 
ills, and 
then adjourns, 
d . and after- 
poſition on wines and other liquors, and ſome other wards pro- 
acts, he adjourned the parliament to the eleventh rogues the 
He adjourned it again z ſecond * time, parliament. 
To the firlt 
of March. 


"ar . . Comte. 
make a choice, Lewis XIV, in February, invaded Baſhoge 


| Franche Comte (3), and in leſs than a fortnight Echard. 
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] Cnaries II. ſubdued the whole e 
*F An' 1668. ever did not make him riſe in his demands, but was 


cluded at Aix difficult. 


challenge the rably increaſed the 


Reaſonswhich When L[ ſaid, that Charles, 
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rovince. This conqueſt how- 


ſtill willing to ſtand to the offer of the two conditions 
he had propoſed. But the Spaniſh court delayed, 
as much as poſſible, declaring upon the offered al- 
ternative, deſigning to ingage England and the 
States in a war againſt France. ean while, as 
the treaty of the triple league was directly contrary 
to the deſign of Spain (the three allies having only 
ingaged to take arms in caſe the King of France re- 
fuſed to ſtand to his propoſal) it was not poſſible 
for the court of Spain to accompliſh its ends, 


he court of Ar length, after many ſhufflings, the marquis of 
Spain accepts Caſtel-Rodrigo declared, he accepted the firſt con- 


one of the al- 


dition, by which France was to keep what had been 
conquered the laſt campain. This choice greatly 
ſurſpriſed the States, who had relied on the Spaniards 
accepting rather the ſecond condition, which ap- 
peared leſs advantageous to them. But the policy 
of the Spaniſh court was to throw England and the 
States into an indiſpenſible neceſſity of making war 
againſt France, if that Monarch ſhould offer to 
purſue his conqueſt in the Netherlands. 

T his choice being made, the peace was no longer 
The town of Aix la Chapelle was agreed 
on for the place of treaty, and the plenipotentiaries 
of France and Spain, of England, Sweden and the 
States, repairing thither, 1t was concluded and 
ſigned the ſecond of May, after a fortnight's nego- 
ciation, The treaty contained in ſubſtance, That 
the King of France ſhould keep poſſeſſion of Char- 
leroy, Binch, Aeth, Douay, Fort-de-la-Scarpe, 
Tournay, Oudenarde, Liſle, Armentieres, Courtray, 
Berghes, Furnes, with all their dependencies. T 
King of France, on his ſide, reſtored Franche- 
Comte to the crown of Spain. The allied States 
were guarantees of this peace, and all other Princes 
and States were allowed to be ſo, if they pleaſed (1). 

Tho? the treaty of Aix la Chapelle had conſide- 
power of France, the States- 
general of the United Provinces believed it a great 
advantage, to have ſto the progreſs of the 
French arms. They aſcribed to themſelves the 
whole glory, tho? indeed the triple league would 
never have been thought of by them, had it not 
been. firſt propoſed by the King of England. To 
immortalize their glory, they ſtruck a medal, on 
one fide of which was ſeen Holland leaning againſt 
a trophy, and on the reverſe, an inſcription to this 
effect: That they had ſecured the laws; reformed 


La Neuville << religion; aſſiſted, defended and reconciled Kings; 


cc reſtored freedom to the ocean ; procured b 

« their arms a groom peace, and eſtabliſhed the 
& tranquillity of all Europe.” On the other hand, 
Joſhuah van Beuninghen, who had been imployed 
in negociating this peace, ſtruck a medal, and com- 
| pared himſelf to Joſhuah ſtoping the courſe of the 
ſun. As the French King had taken the ſun for 
his device, the meaning of this medal could not be 
miſtaken, But the States immediately ſuppreſſed 
it. As for the firſt, and ſome others, which diſ- 
covered too great preſumption, they were not broke 
till two years after. But Lewis XIV afterwards 
made them repent this inſult. 

in all appearance, 
propoſed the triple league only to amuſe the public, 
and appeaſe in ſome meaſure the diſcontents of. the 
people which began to appear, I founded this con- 
jecture, firſt, on fir William Temple's ſuſpicion, 
that the King would not long continue in this reſo- 


„ 


lution. This ſuſpicion appears in ſeveral of his CuATEs IT. 
But as they were written to the earl of Ax' 1068. 


letters. 
Arlington, ſecretary of ſtate, he contented himſelf 
with inſinuating his belief, without daring to ſpeak 
too openly, condly, in a letter of the King of 
France to d'Eſtrades, it has been ſeen, how little 
Charles concerned himſelf for the preſervation of 
the Netherlands, ſince, believing, that Lewis di- 
rected his views that way, he offered to let him 
make that conqueſt unmoleſted, without reſervin 

an inch of land to himſelf, provided Lewis would 
abandon the States-general, Thirdly, the fale of 
Dunkirk to France — that Lewis's conqueſts 
in Flanders would give but little jealouſy to Charles. 
Fourthly, at the very time that all Europe was diſ- 
ſolved in joy for the concluſion of the- triple le 


openly, | 
„ yet have another war with the Dutch before it 
«© be long.” Fifthly, France herſelf did not diſ- 
cover much uneaſineſs at this triple alliance. She 
not only inſiſted upon all her pretenſions, but even 
mr. de Lionne, ſecretary of ſtate, writing to 
d'Eſtrades on occaſion of this triple alliance, has 
theſe words, If the Dutch enter into alli- 
c ances contrary to the intereſts of his Majeſty, we 
4 ſhall not be ſo much troubled at it as they ima- 
66 = I know what I fay, and upon what 

oundation I ſpeak it.” If to this be added, 
King Charles's ſtrange conduct afterwards, in mak- 
ing a league with France againſt Holland, it can- 
not but be ſuſpected, that there was at that time a 
ſecret correſpondence between France and England, 
Sixthly, events are commonly the beſt interpreters 
of mens actions. And it will ſoon appear, that 
Charles made bur little account of his ingagements, 
entered into by the triple alliance; but it is not 
time yet to ſpeak of theſe things. 


The face of the Engliſh court was intirely changed The King 
lives in great 


after the earl of Clarendon's removal. The King, 
more. at eaſe by the abſenſe of a troubleſome mi- 


niſter, whoſe very preſenſe was a reproot to his Echard. 


conduct, gave himſelf up to his pleaſures, without 
any reſerve or diſcretion. The duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had no religion, and gloried in his de- 
baucheries, and Wilmot earl of Rocheſter, the 
greateſt wit and the moſt ſatirical and licentious 
poet of his age, were his principal favorites. With 
theſe two men, and his miſtreſſes, the King ſpent 
almoſt his whole time, and it was with difficult 

that his miniſters could find an opportunity to wreak 
to him of his affairs. Pleaſures and debauches were 
the ſole entertainments of the court, and vice a 

peared there bare-taced. In a word, England had 
never ſeen a more diſorderly court, and, unhap- 
pily, their example had but too much influence on 


the reſt of the people. His Majeſty was prodigal Is very 
to exceſs. Beſide his ſtanding revenues, 9 profuſe. 


we have ſecn, amounted to twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, he had conſumed the eighteen hun- 
dred thouſand pounds given him the laſt year by the 
parliament, in uſes for which that money was not in- 
tended. This year, he had aſked a ſupply of the par- 
liament, pretending a neceſſity to build ſome new 
ſhips of war, and to put a great fleet to ſea, in 
maintenance of his ingagements by- the triple-alli- 
ance, The parliament had granted him three hun- 
dred and ten thouſand pounds, but the act not paſling 
till two days after the ſigning of the treaty of Aix 


ague, Echard, 
ſir Thomas Clifford, the King's favorite, faid Vol. III. 


Well, for all this noiſe, we muſt P: 239. 
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la Chapelle, not a ſingle ſhip was builded, and the 


— 


—_ — _ * 
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(1) From this time, England had the beſt opportunity of holding the balance of Europe, which if it had immoveably ob- 
ſerved, and with reaſonable vigor, it might have ſaved ſpending thoſe millions of treafure, and oceans of blood, that have 
ſince happened. Echard——Whatever the Spanifh loſt by the French ravages, the Engliſh gained a very great private benefit 
by it: for one Brewer, faid to be of Engliſh parents, with about fifty Walloons, who wrought and died fine woollen cloth, 
thereupon came into England ; and by them the Engli to make and die fine woollen cloths, 


gliſh were in a few years i 


cheaper by forty per cent. than they could before. R. Coke, Vol. II. p. 161. 
neceſſity 
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ENGLAND. Boox XXIII. 


vaniſhed at once. 


cual II. neceſſity of puting a fleet to ſea, mn 
n 


Ax? 1668. Notwithſtanding this, he was always in want, 
W——— his revenues perpetually anticipated. 

But there was a ſtil] greater misfortune to Eng- 
land, viz. that only Papiſts, or men of no religion, 
had any credit at court. The duke of Buckingham, 
the carl of Rocheſter, and the King's miſtreſſes, 
gave themſelves not the leaſt trouble to ſtop the 
progreſs of Popery. The ear] of Arlington, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, was, like the King, a diſguiſed, and 
Clifford a declared Papiſt. The duke of York 
was not only a Catholic, but alſo very zealous for 
his religion. Being conſidered as preſum tive heir 
to the crown, great court was made to him, and 
with the more application, as his revenues being 
large, and his management frugal, he had where- 
withal to gain courtiers. It may be judged, that his 
zeal had not ſuffered him to advance Proteſtants to 
places of truſt, when he could introduce rſons of 
his own perſuaſion. He had ſo powerful a party 
at court, and ſo many creatures about the King's 

rſon, that he was in a manner abſolute there, and 
directed the reſolutions of the council. Laſtly, if 
the King had any religion, he was moſt inclined to 
Popery. He found beſide, a conſiderable advan- 
tage in careſſing the Papiſts, whom he eſteemed his 
firm friends, whereas he could not but dread the 
Proteſtants zeal, in caſe they ſhould diſcover he 
had abjured their religion. 

It is not difficult to conceive, after this view of 
the ſtate of the Engliſh court, that thoſe who had 
moſt credit and acceſs to the King, could hardly 
intend the benefit of the nation, Das one of his 
moſt intimate counſellors would have been glad 
to ſee the King abſolute, that he might, at com- 
mand, have the whole richesof England to Javiſhupon 
them. Charles himſelf was ſo uneaſy to be conti- 
nally forced to deviſe freſh pretenſes demanding 
money ot his parliament, that he could have wiſhed 
ro be delivered from that trouble, and to have free 
liberty totake what he wanted without aſking. But 
on the contrary, he found himſelf obliged to pro- 
ceed circumſpectly, the example of his father not 

rmiting him to ingage in the ſame courſe, before 
he had taken greater precautions. This was the 
reaſon, that for ſome years the court- projects were 
executed gradually, and with great — 
notwithſtanding the warm temper of the duke of 
York, and the 2 of the Roman Catholics; 
for it may be affirmed, that the King alone op- 
poſed their career, whether out of fear or prudence. 

The King this ſummer diverted himſelf with 
making ſeveral progteſſes into the country, to view 
the ports and the navy. He ſent a ſquadron into 
the Mediterranean, commanded by fir Thomas 
Allen, who obliged the Algerines to a peace very 
advantageous to England. 

During the remainder of this year, nothing more 
of any importance paſſed, except ſome embaſſies, 
which the ſequel requires ſhould be mentioned. 
Sir William Godolphin was ſent to the court of 
Spain; mr. Ralph Montague was firſt envoy, and 
ſoon after embaſſador to France ; the earl of Car- 
liſle went embaſſador to Stockholm (1), and fir 
Willam Temple embaſſador extraordinary to the 
States-General. On the other hand, monſicur Col- 
bert was ſent from France to reſide as embaſſador 
at the Engliſh court. 

There were alſo ſome changes at court: among 
others, ſir Thomas Clifford was made treaſurer ot 
the houſhold; the duke of Monmouth, the King's 
SF. 19, 29. natural ſon, was made captain of the life-guard of 


Great pro- 
— of the 
apiſts. 


Deſign to 
make the 
King abſolute. 


The King 
viſits diverſe 
places. 
Sends a fleet 
into the Me- 
diterranean. 
Embaſſies. 
Kennet. 

P- 294, 295 
Echard. 

J. Phillips. 


Advance- 
ments at 
court. 


and particularly the two univerſities. 


_ 
horſe ; fir John Trevor, lately returned from France, Cranes II. 4 
where he had been envoy, was ſworn one of his Ax' 1668. 
Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, on the re- , , ? 
ſignation of fir William Morrice, to whom was = 
given ten thouſand pounds ſterling. 

This year died Algernoon Piercy, earl of Nor- Deaths. 
thumberland, who was ſucceeded by his fon (2); Echard. 
the famous poets Davenant and Denham; and the 
great ſoldier fir William Waller, ſo often mentioned 
in the hiſtory of the civil wars. He had been im- 
priſoned by the Independent parliament, and con- 
tined till the King's reſtoration, when he was ſet at 
— being conſidered on account of his ſufferings | 
as a fort of Royaliſt. x 

Tho? the year 1669 produced no remarkable Ax“ 1669, 
events, it was however fatal to Europe, ſince it was, The King 4 
probably, this year that meaſures began to be taken for Manges his 
the ſtrict union of France with England. At leaſt, ald de e, 
it appears in fir William Temple's letters, that 6 1 
mr. Puffendorf, who had this year been imployed Temples 
as envoy from Sweden to the court of France, cal- Lett. 
ling at the Hague in his return, ſaid to fir William P. 179. 
Temple (3), that a miniſter at the French court 
had aſſured him, that the triple- alliance would not 
ſubſiſt, and that the Engliſh court had already 
changed their meaſures. The ſame mr. Puffendorf 
ſaw a letter in marſhal Turenne's hands at Paris, 
from monſieur Colbert the French embaſſador in 
London, wherein that embaſſador, ſpeaking of the | 
Engliſh court, has theſe words : „I have Is gained by 
eat aft made them ſenſible of the whole extent of France. 

6 his Majeſty's liberality.” So it is ſcarce to be 
doubted, that Colbert's embaſſy to London was 
deſigned to gain or — the Engliſh court, and 
that he had ſucceeded. It is the time only that is 
queſtioned, ſince the thing itſelf manifeſtly appeared 
in the ſequel. Oh 

The cloſe of March, Coſmo de Medicis, Prince The Prince gf 
of Tuſcany, arrived in England, where he was re- Tuſcany ar. BR 
ceived with all the reſpect due to his birth and par- es in 
ticular. merit. As his deſign was only to ſee Eng- 2 
land, after he had viſited Spain and France, he was Kennet. aa 
ſhewn, by order of the King, whatever was curious, Echard. 


* . __ 
# E 
* 
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Shortly after his departure, Prince George of PrinceGeorge 
Denmark came alſo to 2 Nr King a viſit, but of Denmark. 
made then no long ſtay in England. | 

The ninth of July the large and magnificent july. 
theatre at Oxford, builded at the expenſe of Theatre at 
dr. Sheldon archbiſhop of Canterbury, was opened. Oxford 
He was chancellor of the univerſicy, and ſhortly opened. 
after reſigned that honor to the duke of Ormond. Kennet. 
The duke was till lord-licutenant of Ireland, but 
was ſoon after removed, and ſucceeded by the lord 
Roberts, who did not inherit the duke's principles. 

In all likelihood, the King had now formed a The King's 
ſort of ſcheme with regard to religion. This was ſcheme for 
to incorporate the Preſbyterians with the Church religion. 
of England, and procure a toleration tor all the 
other Non-conformiſts. In this he might have a 
double view. Firſt, to gain the Preſbyterians, who 
were very numerous in the kingdom, and perhaps 
make uſe. of them, thus united with the church of 
England, to check the fury of the Epiſcopalians, 
who were not leſs enemies to the Papiſts than to the 
Preſbyterians. If his Majeſty had not been a Pa- 
piſt, which was then little known, it would be dit- 
ficult to underſtand this policy, ſince, ſuppoling 
him a zealous member of the church of England, 
what occaſion had he to guard againit her ? Bur 
being a Catholic, the advantages of theſe precau- 
tions are very viſible, | His ſecond aim, univerſaliy 


(1) With fir Samuel Moreland as envoy. 


(2) Who died within two years, and with him was extin& the ancient and famous family of the Piercy's. 
(3) He ſaid io to De Wit, who told fir William Temple of it. See Temple's Lett. p. 179. 


allowed, 
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An? 1669. 


The Preſbvte- 
rians careſſed. 


A project of 
comprehen- 
hon, in order 
to which, the 
lord-keeper 
procures a 
conſerence be- 
tween ſome 
Church and 
Preſbyterian 
miniſters. 
Kennet, 

p. 259- 
Echard. 
Burnet. 


The church 
minilters 

make large 
conceſſions. 


The archbi- 
ſhop of Can- 
terbury tries 
to break the 
meaſures fox 
a comprehen- 
ſion. 

June 8. 
Kennet, 

p. 301. 
Echard. 


allowed, and afterwards manifeſtly diſcovered, was, 
by procuring an indulgence for all Non conformiſts 
without diſtinction, to obtain allo the ſame favor 
for the Papiſts. In purſuance of this project, the 
King and his miniſters affected to expreſs great kind- 
neſs for the Preſbyterians, and this kindneſs incou- 
raged them to appear more openly, and hold their 
aſſemblies with leſs caution and ſecreſy. In ſhort, 
fir Orlando Bridgeman lord-keeper, whether privy 
to the King's ſecret intentions, or led by motives of 
mildneſs and kumanity, acquainted two of the moſt 
eminent Preſbyterian miniſters (1), that he deſired a 
conference with them. They waited on him accord- 
ly, and he freely told them, he deſigned to make 
them ſome propoſals for a comprehenſion for the 
Preſbyterians, and a toleration for the Independents 
and the reſt, Upon this occaſion, theſe two Preſ- 
byterian miniſters had ſeveral conferences with two 
Epiſcopal doctors (2), one of whom was chaplain to 
the lord- k ceper. When it is conſidered, that in the 
Savoy conterence, at the begining of this reign, the 
two partics could not agree in any one point, and 
that in the preſent conference an agreement was im- 
mediately made, it can hardly be diſputed, but the 
two Epiſcopa! divines came fully prepared to facili- 
tate the accommodation. However this be, the 
point they molt differed about, was re-ordination, 
and it was agreed, That all Preſbyterian miniſters, 
who had been already ordained, ſhould be ad- 
mited into the miniſtry of the church of England 
with this form of words, „Take thou legal autho- 
* rity to preach the word of God, and adminiſter 
« the holy ſacraments in any congregation in Eng- 
„ land, where thou ſhalt be lawfully appointed 
« thereunto.” This was not properly a new ordi- 
nation, but only a power to exerciſe their miniſtry 
in the church of England, It was allo agreed, 
that ceremonies ſhould be left indifferent, ſo that 
they might be uſed or not, according as every one 
ſhould think meet; and that the liturgy ſhould be 
altered : moreover, that thoſe who could not be 
comprehended ſhould be indulged : and for ſecurity 
to the government, the names of the teachers, and 
all the members of the congregations ſhould be re- 
giſtered. Agreeably to this ſcheme, the lord chief 
Juſtice Hale undertook to draw up a bill for the 
inſuing parliament, and the lord-keeper promiſed to 
ſupport it with all his power. It is eaſy to perceive, 
this project, however neceſſary to the King's deſigns, 
was yet directly contrary to the priaciples of 
the parliament, who were averſe to all condeſcenſion. 
Accordingly it came to nothing. | 

Mean while, whether the ſecret of what paſſed 
in the conferences was not well kept, or the Non- 
conformitſs, incouraged by the court, aſſumed too 
much liberty, the archbiſhop of Canterbury reſolved 
to uſe his utmoſt indeavors to break their meaſures. 
To this end, he wrote to all his ſuffragan biſhops a 
circular letter, requiring them to take a very par- 
ticular account of all Non-conformiſts in their dio- 
ceſes. When he was provided with the neceſſary in- 
formations, he went to the King, and obtained 
from him a proclamation to inforce the laws againſt 
conventicles, and particularly the act for reſtraining 
Non-conformiſts from inhabiting in corporations. 
This proclamation was executed like thoſe againſt 
the Papiſts. For, about two months after, the 
King cauſed the Non-conforming miniſters to be 
told, that he inclined to favor them, and if they 
would addreſs him for his clemency and the liberty 
they injoyed under him, it would be accepted. 
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Whereupon ſuch an addreſs was prepared, and pre- Ctanr xs II. 
ſented n the King at the — of Arlington's * Ax' 1669. 
ings, who received it graciouſly, and returned a fa- * 
vorable anſwer (3). , . : Ne 
The parliament met the nineteenth of October, — Non, con- 
. 2 gay ormilts fa- 
according to the prorogation. The King in a ſhort vorably re- 
ſpeech demanded money for the diſcharge of his ceived by the 
debts, and briefly propoſed the union of the two King. 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, Then the 
lord-keeper inlarged on theſe points. But the com- The commons 
mons, inſtead of taking his Majeſty's ſpeech into examine the 
conſideration, proceeded on other affairs. The Public ac- 
public accounts were examined (4), with the uſes to g 
which the King had applied the money given him p. 238 "248, 
. 238, 240. 
by the parliament, and fir George Carteret, who 
had the Keeping of ſome of the books being found 
very culpable, was expelled the houſe. Then they 
addreſſed the King to thank him for his proclama- 
tion againſt conventicles, praying him to continue 
the ſame care to ſuppreſs them for the future, | 
But, not contented with this, they appointed a Proceedings 


| commitee to inquire into the Non-conformiſts be- againſt the 


havior. This commitee reported, „That there euro 
« were diverſe conventicles and other ſeditious ils. 
© meetings near the parliament, where great num- 

bers of diſaffected perſons frequently met, which 

was not only an affront to the government, but 

& alſo of imminent danger to both houſes, and the 
„peace of the kingdom.“ It ſeems, the houſe 

cared not to ſhow ſo much reſentment againſt the 
Preſbyterians, ſolely on the account of religion, and 
therefore took great care to interelt the ſtate, in order 

to create a bclict, that thoſe people were guilty of 
ſedition: for they were always included under the 

general denomination of Non-conformiſts, ſo that 

It was believed they ought to be reſponſible for the 
conduct of the other ſets, with whom however 

they had no communication. On the report of the Vote of the 
commitee, the houſe declared, that they would commons: 
firmly adhere to the King in the maintenance of the 
eſtabliſhed government of the church and ſtate, 

againſt all enemies whatſocver. When it is con- 
ſidered, that the ſtate had never injoyed a more 

perfect tranquillity than at preſent, it can hardly be 
queſtioned, that this declaration of the commons 

was owing to the forementioned ſcheme, which 
doubtleſs was come to their knowledge, and of 

which they were reſolved to prevent the exccution, by 
indirectly declaring how much they were againſt it. 

At length the commons voted the King a fupply Thecommons 
of four hundred thouland pounds. But, before they vote the King 
conlidered of the means to raiſe this ſum, they re- a ſupply. 
vived the debate concerning Skinner and the Eaſt- 

India company, and came to ſeveral reſolutions, 

which the lords looked upon as ſo many violations 

of their privileges in point of judicature. The The diffe- 
difference between the two houſes daily increaſing, rence of the 
his Majeſty ſaw it would be very difficult to recon- ** =" va 
cile them, and that the commons would not pro- Echara g 
ceed upon the money. bill till this affair was adjuſted; p. 241. 

and as he had no room to expect an agreement, he- 
prorogued the parliament the ele venth of December, The parlia- 


to the fourteenth of February following. * 
The parliament of Scotland met the ſame day * as 


with that of England. But before I ſpeak of the Scotland. 
tranſactions of this parliament, it will not be im- Kennet, 
proper briefly to ſhew the character of the duke of p. 298, &e. 
Lauderdale, the King's high commiſſioner. This 

lord made fo great a figure in this reign, both in 

England and Scotland, that his character cannot be 

thought foreign to our hiltory. 


_ 


(1) Dr. Manton, and dr. Baxter. 
(2) Dr. Wilkins, and dr. Burton the Keeper's chaplain. | | | 
(3) His anſwer was, That he would do his utmoſt to get them comprehended within the public eſtabliſhment.” 


4) And, aſter all the moſt ſhameful items that could be put into an account, there was none offered for about eight hundred 
thouſand pounds. Burnet, p. 268. ; 
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John Maitland, earl (afterwards duke) of Lau- 
derdale, was, during the troubles in Scotland, a 


CI rigid Preſbyterian, a zealous covenanter, and a diſ- 


Character of 
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Burnet. 


The Scots 
parliament 
inlarges the 
King's ſupre- 
macy, ns 
approves by 
— the 
raiſing of the 
militia. 


The intention 
of this act. 
Burnet, 


p- 284, 285. 


tinguiſhed enemy of the Royal authority. But he 
turned to the King's intereſt in 1647, when duke 
Hamilton invaded England, for the ſervice of 
Charles I. From that time, he was looked upon 
in Scotland as an enemy of his country. But, after 
the arrival of Charles II in Scotland, and the com- 
ſure of the differences between the Scots, he fol- 
owed the King into England, was taken at the 
battle of Worceſter, and confined in ſeveral priſons 
till the reſtoration. During his impriſonment he 
had great impreſſions of religion in his mind. But, 
after the King had received him into his favor and 
council, he ſo intirely wore them out, that ſcarce 
any trace of them was left. Whether he knew 
the ſecret ſentiments of his Majeſty and duke 
of York, with regard to religion and the govern- 
ment, or only fuſbedted them, he imagined, the 
beſt way to preſerve his favor, was to enter into 
all the King's ſuppoſed views, and indeavor to ren- 
der him abſolute in both kingdoms. On the King's 
reſtoration, it was debated in council, whether Epiſ- 
copacy ſhould be reſtored in Scotland. The ear] 
of Lauderdale ſtrenouſly oppoſed it, for an extraor- 
dinary realon, viz. ** That if the King pleaſed the 
« Scots, he would be ſure of them in order to the 
«« executing of any deſign he might afterwards be 
„ ingaged in.” This advice, tho? it was not fol- 
lowed, was acceptable to the King, and riveted the 
duke in his eſteem. The reſolution to reſtore Epiſ- 
copacy having been executed, no man appeared 
more ardent againſt the Preſbyterians, nor had they 
a more violent perſecutor. I ſhall doubtleſs have 
occaſion to ſay more of him hereafter, but this ſuf- 
fices to give ſome idea of his character. 

It was thro* his means and intrigues that the par- 
liament, held this year in Scotland, paſſed an a& 
which raiſed the King's ſupremacy to a greater 
height than ever. The ſame parliament approved 
the raiſing of the militia, and it was inacted, that it 
ſhould be kept up, and be ready ro march into any 
of the King's dominions, for any cauſe in which his 
Majeſty's authority, power or greatneſs, ſhould be 
concerned; and that orders ſhould be tranſmited to 
them from the council, without any mention of 
orders from the King. Ir was not at firſt known, 
what could be the intent of an act which ſeemed to 
take the militia out of the King's hands, and put it 
into the power of the council. But it afterwards 
appeared, that this was Lauderdale's contrivance ; 
for by this means, if the King ſhould have occaſion 
to call in the Scotiſh army, it would not be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſend any orders himſelf, but that 
the council, upon a fecret intimation, might do it 


without order; and then, if the deſign ſhould miſ- 
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carry, it would lie on the council, whom the King 
might diſown, and therefore none about him be 
liable for it. This ſhews, that projects were 
then forming to render his Majeſty deſpotic in 
England. 

The tenth of Auguſt this year, the King's mother 
died in France, in the ſixtieth year of her age. The 
famous duke of Albemarle died likewiſe the third 
of January, and was ſucceeded in his eſtate land 
honor by Chriſtopher his only ſon. To theſe deaths 
may be added that of the famous Prynne, the inde- 
fatigable author of more than two hundred treatiſes, 
molt of them of little eſteem (1). 

The parliament meeting the fourteenth of Fe- 
bruary, the King told the two hoùſes, That 


» 


66 


© continue without very ill effects to the whole 
kingdom. He let them know, that having fully 
& informed himſelf of the expenſes of the laſt war, 
e he could afſure them, that no part of the moneys 
& they had given him, had been diverted to other 
* uſes. But on the contrary, a very great ſum had 
& been raiſed out of his ſtanding revenue and cre- 
& dit, and a very great debt contracted, and all 
& for the war. ſtly, he recommended to them, 
© not to ſuffer any occaſion of difference between 
„ themſelves to be revived.” 


Then the lord-keeper made a ſpeech, which I Fchard, 
think neceſſary to inſert at length, to ſhew the Vol. III. 
King's confidence in this parliament, which had P. 248. 


already granted him ſuch large ſums. 


My Lords, and you Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 
geſſes ot the Houſe of Commong. 


T: T your laſt meeting, his Majeſty did ac- 
00 quaint you with the great occaſions he had 
« for a ſupply, and that he had forborn to aſk it 
« ſooner, more in conſideration of giving ſome time 
« for the eaſe of the people, after the burden of the 
« war, than that the condition of his affairs could 
e ſo long have wanted: and his Majeſty hath com- 
e manded me now to ſpeak more fully and plainly 
ce upon this ſubject, His Majeſty hath not only by 
ce his miniſters, but in his own Royal perſon, exa- 
« mined the accompts, touching the expenſes of 
ce the laſt war, and hath thought himſelf concerned 
<< to let you know, that all the ſupplies which you 
« gave him for the war, have been by him ap- 
«« plied to the war, and no part of them to any other 
“ uſes: nay, ſo far from it, that if the preparations 
* towards the war ſhall be taken to be tor the uſe of 
e the war, as they muſt be, a great part of his own 
revenue, to many hundred thouſands of pounds, 
* hath been imployed alſo, and ſwallowed up in 
the charge of the war, and what did neceſſarily 
relate to it. To which may be added the great 


<« debts contracted by his Majeſty in the war, and 


the great charges in the repairs of the hulls of his 
„ ſhips, and puting his navy into ſuch a condition 
« as it was before. Beſide, his Majeſty thinks it 
* ought to be conſidered, that when the charges of 
„the war were at the higheſt, the inevitable effects 
of it, and thoſe other calamities, which it pleaſed 
* God at that time to bring upon us, did make fo 
great a diminution of his revenues, that, beſide 
c all other accidents and diſadvantages, the loſs that 
ce he ſuſtained in three branches of his revenue, in 
his cuſtoms, exciſe, and hearth-money, by reaſon 
of the war, the plague, and the fire, did amount 
sto little leſs than to ſix hundred thouſand pounds. 
„Thus you ſee, that though your ſupplies have 
been great, yet the charges occaſioned by the 
„ war, and the calamities which accompanied it, 
have been greater: and that the debt which is left 
e upon his Majeſty, and which he complains of, 
„ hath been contracted by the war, and not by the 
* diverſion of the monies deſigned for it. 
His Majeſty hath commanded me to ſay one 
e thing more to you upon this ſubject, That he did 
not enter into the war upon any private inclination 
c or appetite of his own. The firſt ſtep he made 
« towards it, did ariſe from your advice, and the 
«© promiſes of your aſſiſtance: but if the charges and 
& accidents of the war have outgone all your ſup- 
« plies, and left him under the burden of this debt, 


(1) Let it be remembered of him, that he was a conſiderable inſtrument in the reſtoration, was received into favor, had the 
records of the Tower commited to him, which he put into good order, and died a member of the preſent parliament, being one 


of the repreſentatives for the city of Bath. 
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when they laſt met, he aſked them a ſupply, and Cranes IT, 
% now aſked it again with great inſtance : the un- AN* 1669. 
4 eaſifeſs and ſtraitneſs of his affairs could not 
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Vol. III. 


p. 250, 251. 


R. Coke, 
Vol. II. 
P- 162. 


The King re- 
conciles the 
two houſes. 
Echard, 

Vol. III. 


p. 249. 


Addreſſes 


0 3 II. «© he thinks, that as well the juſtice to your promiſe, 
As' 1669. 


« as the duty and loyalty you have always ſhewed 
« him, will oblige you to relieve him from it: and 
« the rather, when you ſhall ſeriouſly conſider, 
« how uneaſy this burden muſt be to him, and what 
ill conſequences the continuance under it muſt 
« draw upon all his affairs; in which particular 
„ you, and every perſon you repreſent in this na- 
« tion, will be concerned as well as himſelf. His 
« Majeſty doth therefore command me in his name, 
ce to deſire you once more, and to conjure you, by 
ce that conſtant duty and loyalty which you have 
always expreſſed to him, and by all the con- 
cernment you have for the ſupport of the honor 
and ſafety of his government, to provide ſuch a 
ſupply for him at this time, as may bear propor- 
tion to the preſſing occaſions that he hath, and 
to the ſtate of his affairs at home and abroad ; 
and ſo ſpeedily and ſo effectually, as may anſwer 
the ends for which he hath deſired it. His Ma- 
jeſty hath farther commanded me, to put you in 
mind of what was at your laſt meeting propoſed to 
you concerning an union between the two king- 
doms, and to let you know, that the parliament 
of Scotland, hath ſince declared to his Majeſty, 
That ſuch commiſſioners as his Majeſty ſhall 
name, ſhall be authoriſed on their part, to treat 
with commiſſioners for this kingdom upon the 
grounds and conditions of the union.” is Ma- 
e jeſty therefore thought fit now again to recom- 
& mend it to you, to take that matter effectually in- 
« to your conſideration.” 
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It would have been barbarous not to be moved 
with the King's wants, after having ſo gloriouſly 
maintained a war againſt Holland, for which the 
parliament had granted him but five millions five 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, ſince 
the peace. Wherefore the commons, as an effec- 
tual mark of their affection, and of their reliance 
on the truth of the keeper's ſpeech, voted the King 
a ſupply capable to deliver him from his heavy 
burden. To this end, they prepared two bills, one 
« to lay a duty _ all wines and vinegar im- 
c ported into the kingdom, from the twenty-fourth 
« of June 1670, to the twenty-fourth of June 
« 1678,” the other, „ for the advancing the ſale 
« of his Majeſty's fee-farm rents, and other rents.“ 
The firſt is computed at five hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling; the other, 1s believed to have 
raiſed more than double that ſum, ſo that he could 
depend upon ſeventeen hundred thouſand pounds. 
Thus for this glorious war with Holland, his Maje- 
ſty received ſeven millions ſeven hundred and ſixty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, which amount to eighty- 
two millions five hundred and fixty thouſand Dutch 
florins. And yet, there are Engliſh writers who 
ſeem to triumph, that this war coſt the States forty 
millions. 

The difference between the two houſes being 
revived this ſeſſion, the King, fearing the conſe- 
quences, fummoned them to Whitehall, and pro- 
poſed an expedient to end it; viz. by razing all 
entries and records, votes and reſolutions concerning 
Skinner's affair, to which they conſented, and 
thereby the quarrel was appeaſed, and ſo the diſpute 
was terminated. 

This agreement produced an addreſs, preſented 


againſt Non- jointly to the King by both houſes the eleventh of 


conformiſts 


and Papiſts. 


March, to pray him to give order for the ſuppreſſion 
of conventicles in and near London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, and to put the laws in execution againſt Po- 
piſh recuſants. His Majeſty anſwered, that effec- 
tual courſe ſhould be taken in both caſes. 


ee 


The eleventh of April, the King came to the 
houſe of peers, and paſſed twelve bills, among 
which were the two money bills, and æ third for the 
ſuppreſſion of ſeditious conventicles. T he ſubſtance 
of is act was, that, If any perſon upwards of 
e ſixteen, ſhould be preſent at any aſſembly, con- 
venticle, or meeting, under color or pretenſe of 
any exerciſe of religion, in any other manner, 
than according to the Liturgy and practiſe of the 
church of England, where there were five perſons, 
or more, beſide thoſe of the houſehold; in ſuch 
caſes the offenders were to pay five ſhillings for 
the firſt offenſe, and ten for the ſecond. And 
the preachers and teachers in any ſuch meetings; 
were to forfeit twenty pounds 2 the firſt, and 
forty for the ſecond offenſe. And laſtly, thoſe 
who ſuffered any ſuch conventicles in their houſes, 
„ barns, yards, &c. were likewiſe to forfeit twen 
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attached to the church of England, indeavor to ex- 
cuſe the ſeverity of this act, by ſaying, it was made 
more on political, than religious accounts. But this 
is always by means of the general name of Non-con- 
formiſts, under which the Preſbyterians were com- 
priſed, tho', ſince the King's reſtoration, they had 
never been concerned in any inſurrection or ill eſga 
againſt the government. 

After paſſing theſe acts, the King adjourned the 
parliament to the twenty - fourth of October. 

It appears hitherto, that the King had reaſon to 
be pleaſed with a parliament, which beſide a ſtand- 
ing revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, had granted him ſolely for the war with 
Holland, above ſeven millions and a half, without 


before the war. This parliament, ſuppoling the 
King a zealous member of the Proteſtant church 
of England, deſired but two things, which, on that 
ſuppoſition he might readily grant. The one was, 
to come into their views and meaſures for the de- 
ſtruction of the Preſbyterians; the other to diſable 
the Papiſts from giving any jealouſy to the Prote- 
ſtants. On the other hand, the parliament 
might juſtly ſuppoſe, that after having carried the 
Royal 1 ſo high, the King had reaſon to 
be pleaſed, and would indeavor to preſerve a happy 
union with a parliament ſo devoted to him. It 
is certain, if his Majeſty had intirely complied with 
the parliament in theſe two articles, and confined 
his prerogative within the extenſive bounds the par- 
liament ſeemed to preſcribe to it, he might have 
ſpent his days with more happineſs, tranquility and 
— than any of his predeceſſors. But the par- 
iaments ſuppoſition being falſe, it is not ſurpriſing, 
that the King would not enter into their meaſures. 
Inſtead of being zealous for the Proteſtant religion, 
his intention was to overturn it. Inſtead of deſtroy- 
ing the Preſbyterians, his deſign was to grant them 
an indulgence, 1n order to have a pretenſe to pro- 
cure the ſame for the Papiſts. Inſtead of being 
content with the power aſcribed him by. the parlia- 
ment, he thought it unworthy a King to found the 
extent of his authority upon acts of parliament only. 
Beſide, it was a pain to him to be forced to demand 
money, and to uſe for that purpoſe pretenſes noto- 
riouſly falſe, tho? the parliament ſeemed to be ſatis- 
fied with them. It would have been more agree- 
able to him to ſay, It is my will and pleaſure,” 
than to be obliged to uſe humble intreaties to the 
commons. This his favorites were continually re- 

reſenting to him, and to this the example of what 
2 had himſelf ſeen practiſed in neighboring ſtates 
ſtrongly prompted him. He was therefore impa- 


tient to free himſclf from this yoke of the parliament, 


(1) This act was ſeverely executed in London, and put things in ſuch diſorder, that many of the trading men began to talk of 


—_ 


removing with their flocks over to Holland. But the King put a ſtop to.farther ſeverities. Burner, p. 270. 


and 


Cnanl es II. 
Ax' 1670. 
Diverſe acts. 
Statute-b. 
One againſt 
conventicles; 
Echard; 

p. 251. 


pounds (1).” Moſt of the Engliſh hiſtorians, p. 25 +; 


Parliament 
adjourned; 


reckoning many other extraordinary ſums given 


The King's 
deſigus. 
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Cu aK Ls II. 


A' 1670. 
n 


Fxtract from 
father Orle- 
ans's hiſtory. 


He aims to be 
abiulute. 


The King 
eſtabliſhes a 
council, 
which is cal- 
led theCabal. 
Echard, 

Vol. III. 


P. 251. 


and the more, as by augmenting his power, he 
ſhould be better able to give the Papiſts umbrage, 
and introduce their religion, which was h1s own as 
well as his brother's. But if father Orleans the 
Jeſuit is to be credited, theſe were not the motives 
which induced Charles to take other refolutions. 
4 It was ſolely the indignation of his miniſters to 
ſce a Republican ſpirit creeping into the parlia- 
ment, and ingaging them in ſo many proceed- 
ings againſt the Royal authority. Among other 
things, the triple alliance into which the Re- 
publican-cabal had forced the King, contrary 
to his inclination, appeared to the miniſters an 
audacious uſurpation upon the Royal prerogative, 
the cbnſequences of which were to be re ye 
Full of theſe reſentments, they perſuaded the 
King to render himſelf abſolute, in purſuance of 
the rights of his crown, and the laws of the King- 
dom ; to confine the parliament within the 
bounds preſcribed by immemorial cuſtom, and 
not to ſuffer a mixture of a Republic with a Mo- 
narchy, introduced by violence and incroach- 
ments, for fear this mixture ſhould in time pro- 
duce a monſtrous Anarchy, and expoſe England 
to a horrible coufuſion, like that from whence ſhe 
« was fo lately delivered.” 

I ſhall make no remark on the little foundation 
this writer had to aſcribe a Republican ſpirit to this 
parliament, nor on the King's being forced into the 
triple alliance by the pretended Republican cabal ; 
nor laſtly on the maxims he eſtabliſhes with reſpect 
to the conſtitution of the Engliſh government ; be- 
cauſe every unbiaſſed reader, is, I ſuppoſe, able to 
ſee clearly the weakneſs of this reaſoning. But, ſince 
father Orleans ſays himſelf that he was informed by 
James II, of the particulars of his own and his bro- 
ther's reign, I believe this hiſtorian's word may be 
taken, that at the time J am ſpeaking of, Charles 
had reſolved to render himſelf abſolute. This is a 
truth which muſt ever be remembered, it we defire 
to underſtand all the events of this reign. 

This reſolution being taken, the King eaſily per- 
ceived, that the execution of it required an artful 
and cautious conduct, and ſuch ſecret and impercep- 
tible methods, as would not too plainly diſcover his 
intentions. For he could not ſuppoſe, that becauſe 
he deſired to be abſolute, the people of England 
would immediately give up their liberties and pri- 
vileges. It was therefore neceſſary, to lead them 
to it inſenſibly and by degrees, and to that end he 
wanted a ſecret council compoſed of few perſons, 
in whom he might intirely confide, and whoſe in- 
tereſt it was to accompliſh this deſign. The ordinary 
council, conſiſting of twenty-one perſons, was not 
proper to manage this affair; for, beſide that ſome 
counſellors had a right to their places, as for inſtance 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, it was very difficult 
to ingage ſo many perſons of the firſt rank in ſuch a 
project. To effect therefore this undertaking with 
the more caution, the King eſtabliſhed a cabinet- 
council of five perſons only, viz. 

CLIFFOR D, 
ARLINGT ON, 
BuCKINGH AM, 
nn. 
LAUDERDALE., 


cc 


—_——— 


| 


LES © Sea eden 


As the initial letters of theſe five names compoſe Cnarurs It, 
AN” 1670, < 
But before I proceed to &L VT 


the word CABAL, this ſecret council was from 
thence called the Cabal. 


the reſolutions taken by this council, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to give a brief character of its members. | 
Sir Thomas Clifford, according to father Orleans, Characters of 
only wanted a place, where found reafon and virtue the counſel. 


were more trequent than at this time in England, Clifor 4 


to appear ſuperior to the others. He was a declared 
and known Papiſt, ſo that he took no pains to dif- 
guiſe his religion. It was he who, after the tri- 

ple alliance was concluded, faid, + notwithſtanding Temple. 
all this noiſe, we mult yet have another war with R. Coke. 
Holland.“ As the event jultified his prediction, 

very probably, the ſcheme I have juſt mentioned, 

was then formed, and he in the ſecret. 

Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, ſecretary of Earl of Ar. 
ſtate, paſſed for a man of the leaſt genius of the lington. 
five, but this was well ſupplied by his great expe- 
rience, and knowledge in foreign affairs. It is pre- Burnet, 
tended, that being one of the King's retinue in his p. 99. 
journey to Fontarabia in the year 1659, he was the 
principal inſtrument to induce him to change his 
religion. However that be, he was truly a Catho- 
lic, tho', with the King, he outwardly profeſſed 
the Proteſtant religion (1). This is now univerſally 
agreed, 

The duke of Buckingham *, the King's favorite, Duke of 


had a very lively wit. He might have made a great Buckingham, 


miniſter of ſtate, had not his ſtrong paſſion tor plea- A 
ſures, and all forts of debauches, diverted him from —_ 
buſineſs. But nothing could tempt him to quit a 
diſſolute life, to which he had been uſed from his 

youth. He gloried in having no religion, and was 
reckoned an Atheiſt, Such a favorite was no great 

honor to the King (2). 

Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, two years after Earl of 
created earl of Shaftſbury, was one of the greateſt Shaſtſbury. 
genius's England had produced for many years. 

This is the teſtimony equally given him by friends 
and enemies. Father Orleans gives the following 
character of him, He was the moſt capable of the 
five. to manage any important undertaking, and 
vas the ſoul of this I am now ſpeaking of. He 
« had a vaſt genius, was penetrating, bold, and 

equally ſteady, both on the right and the wrong 
ſide ; a conſtant friend, but an implacable ene- 
my, and the more dangerous, as being void of 
all religion and conſcience, it was the eaſier for 
him to plot, becauſe he was not deterred by the 
number or enormity of any crimes, when he 
e judged them neceſſary to preſerve himſelf, or de- 

4 ſtroy thoſe who had incurred his hatred.” I ſhall 
obſerve here, that this character of the carl of 
Shaftſbury is not founded on what he had done be- 
fore his admiſſion into the cabinet-council, but on 
what he did afterwards. For, leaving the King's 
party for that of the people and parliament, the 
Royalifts aſcribe to his intrigues alone, all the 
troubles which . afterwards happened. Mr. Lock Mem. of 
ſpeaks otherwiſe of him. It is true, he ſays nothing Shaſtſbury. 
advantageous of him in reſpect of religion. But 
however this be, in allowing the character given by 
father Orleans, it is eaſy to ſee, what fort of men 


the King thought he wanted for the execution of 
his deſigns (3). 


The 


(1) In the whole courſe of his miniſtry, he ſeemed to have made it a maxim, that the King ought to ſhew no favor to 
Popery, but that all his affairs would be ſpoiled if ever he turned that way; which made the Papiſts become his mortal 


enemies. Burnet, p. 99. 


(2) Burnet ſays farther of him, That he had the art of turning 
age : he poſſeſſed the King when abroad with very ill principles, 
opinion of his father King Charles I, whoſe ſtiffneſs was with him a frequent ſubje& of raillery. p. 5 2. 

(3) Burnet fays of him, That as to religion he was a Deiſt at beſt: he had a wonderful faculty in ſpeaking to a 
popular aſſembly, and a particular talent to make others truſt to his judgment. He had the art of governing parties, 
and make himſel I head of them, He was good at oppoſing and runing things down, but had not the like force in build- 


rſons and things into ridicule beyond any man of his 
th as to religion and morality, and with a very mean 


ing 
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CnarLes II. The duke of Lauderdale was the moſt proper of 


An? 1670. the five to ſerve the King in this matter, 


Duke of 
Lauderdale. 


Echard, 


Vol. III. 


p. 244. 


o de- 
ſcribe a lord, who had ſo great a ſhare in the affairs 
of England and Scotland in this reign, I ſhall inſert 
here, the character given of him by father Or- 
leans, mr. Echard, and dr. Burnet biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury. 

The firſt contents himſelf with ſaying, that the 
duke of Lauderdale, ſecretary of ſtate in Scot- 
land, was a very ſubtle man, and a refined poli- 
tician. 

Mr. Echard ſays of the duke, The inlarging of 
<« the King's power and grandeur in Scotland, was 
« much owing to the management of the preſent 
« commiſſioner Lauderdale, who had formerly 
been as much for depreſſing, as he was now for 
« exalting the prerogative. From the time of his 
« commiſſion, the Scots are ſaid to calculate the 
« date of all the inſuing inconveniences in this, 
« and the following reign. For having there un- 
« dertaken to make the King's power abſolute, 
« and arbitrary, he ſtrained the Royal preroga- 
« tive to all kinds of exceſſes; and aſſumed to him- 
« ſelf a fort of a lawleſs adminiſtration of affairs, 
the exerciſe of which was ſuppoſed to be granted 
to him, upon the large promiſes he had made: 


and more apprehending other men's officious in- 


terfering than diſturbing his own abilities, he in 


te time, took care to make himſelf his Majeſty's 
« ſole informer, as well as his ſole ſecretary, and 
„ by that means, not only upon pretenſe of the 
« King's prerogative, the affairs of Scotland were 
« diſpoſed of in the court of England, without 
„ any notice taken of the King's council in Scot- 
land; but ſtrict obſervation was alſo made of all 
Scotſmen that came to the Engliſh court; and 
to attempt an addreſs, and Sa to his Majeſty, 
otherwiſe than by Lauderdale's mediation, was 
to hazard his perpetual reſentment. By theſe 
ways he gradually made himſelf the almoſt only 
ſignificant perſon of the whole Scotiſh nation; 
* and in Scotland itſelf, procured to himſelf that 
« ſovereign authority, as to name the privy-coun- 
« ſellors; to place and remove the lords of the ſeſ- 
ſion and exchequer; to grant gifts and pen- 
„ ſiofs; to levy and diſband forces; to appoint ge- 
5 neral officers, and to tranſact all matters of im- 
«© portance.” 8 
his demonſtrably ſnews, how much the King 
was delighted with the abſolute power exerciſed 
in his name in Scotland, and, conſequently, that 
5 moms have been glad to injoy the like in Eng- 
and, | 
If I ſhould tranſcribe all that is ſaid of duke Lau- 
derdale, by dr. Burnet, I ſhould, I fear, be to 
tedious, and therefore I ſhall content myſelt with 
ſelecting a paſſage, where he is beſt deſcribed. 
„The cal of Lauderdale made a very ill 
© appcarance ; he was very big; his tongue was 
& to big for his mouth, which made him bedew 
all that he talked to; and his whole manner was 
rough and boiſterous, and very unfit for a court. 
He was very learned, not only in Latin, in 
which he was a maſter, but in Greek and 
Hebrew. He had read a great deal of divinity 
and almoſt all the hiſtorians ancient and modern ; 
«* ſo that he had great materials. He had with 
theſe an extraordinary memory, and a copious, 
«© but unpoliſhed expreſſion. He was a man, as 
the duke of Buckingham called him to me, of a 
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e blundering underſtanding; He was haughty Cranes II. 
beyond expreſſion, abject to thoſe he ſaw he muſt Ax 1670. 


<«« ſtoop to, but imperious to all others; 


„ like madneſs, in which he had no temper. If 
he took a thing wrong, it was a vain thing to 
i ſtudy to convince him; that would rather pro- 
« voke him to ſwear he would never be of another 
« mind; he was to be let alone; and perhaps he 
«© would have forgat what he had ſaid, and come 
„ about of his own accord. He was the coldeſt 
friend, and the violenteſt enemy I ever knew: I 
« felt it too much, not to know it. He at firſt 
« ſeemed to diſpiſe wealth; but he delivered him- 
& ſelf up afterwards to luxury and ſenſuality : and, 
«© by that means, he ran into a vaſt expenſe, 


« and ſtuck at nothing that was neceſſary to 


« ſupport it. In his long impriſonment he had 
«« great impreſſions of religion in his mind: but 

Re wore theſe out ſo intirely, that ſcarce any trace 
c of them was left. _ His great experience in affairs, 


& his ready compliance with every thing, that he 
te thought would pleaſe the King, and his bold of- 


s fering at the molt deſperate counſels, gained him 
ſuch an intereſt in the King, that no attempt 
« againſt him, nor complaint of him, could ever 


« ſhake it, till a decay of ſtrength and under- 


« ſtanding forced him to let go his hold. He was 
e in his principles much againſt Popery, and ar- 
&«- bitrary government: and yet by a fatal train 
of paſſions and intereſt, he made way for the for- 
« mer, and had almoſt eſtabliſhed the latter. And 
« whereas ſome, by 'a ſmooth deportment, made 
e the firſt beginings of tyranny leſs diſcernable and 
< unacceptable, he, by the fury of his behavior, 
e heightened the ſeverity of his miniſtry, which 
« was liker the cruelty of an inquiſition, 
« the legality of juſtice. 
% a Preſbyterian, and retained his averſion, 
„ to King, Charles I, and his party, to his, 
death.“ Ert. | | i fy 

If to theſe five members of the Cabal are joined, 
as in reaſon they ought, the King and the duke of 
York, it will be found that all the ſeven were for an 
abſolute and arbitrary government; and that, with 
regard to religion, four were Papiſt, viz. the King, 
the Duke, Arlington and Clifford, and three without 
any religion, or at leaſt they conſidered it only as an 
engine of ſtate, theſe were Buckingham, Aſhley, 
and Lauderdale. 


than 
With all this he was 


He had aa 


e violence of paſſion, that carried him often to fits 


It would be difficult to know the tranſactions of Deſigns of the 
the Cabal, if father Orleans, inſtructed by King the Cabal. 


James II, had not told us that a war with Holland 
was there reſolved, in order to furniſh the King 
with a pretenſe to keep on foot both land and ſea 
forces, For it is evident, that ſuch a deſign could 
not be accompliſhed, but by force or fear. The 
pretenſe for this war was to be taken from the diſ- 
pute about the flag, which might eaſily be re- 
newed, and from the general complaints of the 


Engliſh merchants concerning their commerce, of 


which ſo great uſe had been made for undertak- 
ing the former. But (adds father Orleans) the 
true reaſon of making this war upon Holland, 
ce was the ſecret correſpondence between the Re- 
e publicans of England and the Dutch, who were 
ce anceſſantly exciting them to rebellion, and to 
„ ſhake off the yoke of Monarchy, being ever 
« ready to ſupport thoſe that ſhould attack it.“ 
This -ſeems to contradict what the fame author 


ing up. He had a general knowledge of the ſleighter s of learning, but underſtood little to the bottom. He pre- 
e was indeed of great uſe to him, in withſtanding the Enthu- 
His ſtrength lay in the knowledge of England, and of all the conſiderable men in it. 


tended Oliver Cromwell offered to make him King. 
ſiaſts of that time. 


* 
1 
— ſt * 
* 


He knew 


Orleans 
Burnet. 


the ſize of their underſtandings and their tempers, and how to apply himſelf dexterouſly to them. He often changed ſides, 
and gloried in doing it at the propereſt ſeaſon But his reputation was at laſt fo low, that he died in good time for his 


family and party, p. 57. 
Vol. III 


G g 


advances 


CIE IT. advances a few lines before, viz. that the true 
Ax” 1670. ground of this war was to furniſh the King with 
CV a pretenſe for raiſing an army. There is however 
no contradiction: for it muſt be conſidered, that 
the deſign of the King and the Cabal concerned two 
points, which went hand in hand, and formed 
properly but one deſign ; to wit, to introduce an 
arbitrary government, and to extirpate the Proteſ- 
tant religion. As it could nor be ſuppoſed, the 
Engliſh would tamely give up their religion and 
liberty without any reſiſtance, it was natural to be- 
gin with depriving them of the wy fo guns the 
could hope for, by attacking the Dutch, and diſ- 
abling them to ſuccor England. Thoſe therefore 
who are called by father Orleans the Republicans of 
England, were the 1 who, it was imagined, 
would oppoſe the King's deſigns, as well Epiſco- 

ſians as Preſpyterians, and the Republicans pro- 
perly ſo called. It is therefore evident, that the 
ſole cauſe of making war upon the States, was as 
much to put it out of their power to aſſiſt the Eng- 
liſh, as to have a pretenſe for raiſing forces, and 
that this was but one and the ſame reaſon. 

Some time before, mr. Colbert de Croiſſy, the 
makes a ſe- French embaſſador at London, having ſounded 
cret alliance Charles and his miniſters, concerning a ſtrict alli- 
with France. ance with his maſter, found them very favorably 
ro. awe (1) eſpecially when he had told them, 

that the deſign of ſuch alliance was to humble the 
pride of the States-General. Nothing could indeed, 
more adyance their intention, than the concurrence 
of France to deſtroy the hated and formidable 
power of the Dutch, who were alone capable of 


The King 


. aſſiſting the liſh. Some pretend, that the 
—_— King then hone a ſecret treaty with France; but 
if fo, this treaty, in all likelihood, was only in 

general terms, which required more particular ar- 

_M ticles. Nevertheleſs, the King of France, to finiſh 
Vol. III. this affair ſo happily begun, came to Dunkirk on 


pretenſe of viewing the riſbank which was then 
raiſing; and bringing with him the ducheſs of 
Orleans his ſiſter-in-law, ſhe took occaſion from the 


R. Coke, 


neighborhood of England to deſire leave to viſit her 

brother, which was readily granted, fince every 
The ducheſs thing was before concerted. She was met by the 
of Orleans King at Dover, where ſhe arrived the thirteenth of 
Fuslandd. May, and ſtaied above a fortnight ſurrounded with 
_—_” pleaſures and diverſions. But theſe entertainments 
Burnet, hindered her not from executing the commiſſion ſhe 
P. 301. was charged with, which was, as it is pretended, 


to make a propoſal to her brother in the name of 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, of infuring him an 
abſolute authority over his parliament, and re- 
ſtoring the Catholic religion in his three kingdoms, 
as ſoon as the States ſhould be ſufficiently humbled, 
Manages an Tho? the conferences between the King and his 
alliance be fiſter were managed with great ſecreſy, the events 
tween the ith which they were followed, clearly diſcovered 


Kings of that this was the ſubject of them; and abbot Primi 


June, the ducheſs of Orleans in perfect health, ac- Cranss II. 
cording to cuſtom, called for a glaſs of ſuccory- Ax' 1670, 
water, about four in the afternoon, She had no (Loy 
ſooner drank it, but ſhe found herſelf ill, and her 

ain increaſing, ſhe died about two in the mornin 

t was univerſally believed ſhe was poifoned, but 
the author of her death is not ſo unanimouſly agreed 
on, tho* the duke of Orleans her huſband was ſe- 

pay accuſed by many (3). The firſt account of 

her death was brought to the King by ſir Thomas 
Armſtrong, who told him plainly, what the French 
thought of this ſudden death, adding, that tho* he 

was in the chamber of the deceaſed at fix the fame 

morning, the ſtench of the corps was ſo ſtrong, that 
he could ſcarcely bear the room, His Majeſty 
could not forbear falling into tears, and expreſſing 

himſelf very paſſionately againſt the duke of Or- 
leans, faying, «© He was a———! but prithee, 
«© Tom, not ſpeak of it.” Preſently af. gurnet 
ter, arrived the marquis of Bellefonds with the p. 303. 
news, and to pay the compliment of condolence 
from the French King. He gave an account of 
the Ducheſs's death, in a manner moſt proper to 
remove all ſuſpicion. 


— 


ſiſter, and not thinking that this death, uncommon Buckingham 
as it was, ought to break, or even retard, the ſent into 
meaſures taken with the French court, he ſent the —_— * 
duke of Buckingham to Paris, to conclude and ſign — 3 
the Dover treaty, The pretenſe uſed by the duke that King. 
of Buckingham for his journey, was to ſee France, Echard. 
and learn the language. Temple. 
Lewis XIV, in September, made an irruption The duke of 
into Lorrain by his general marſhal de Crequi. Lorrain diſ- 
a» _ woo did not expect to be attacked, was 7 7 
obliged to fly, and leave his duchy a prey to the h duchy by 
marſhal, who took poſſeſſion in he Ears 7 4 — 


maſter. In vain did the duke bo 


for the inter- for relief to 
for the money lent and given him in his exile, and Echard. 
for the offer to ſerve him with all his forces. His 
envoy was anſwered, That the King was ſorry 
«© for what had happened, and that the preſent 
% violence, like the miſchiefs of a ſudden inunda- 
0 = muſt be — at this time.“ 7 

The parliament being to meet the twenty-fourth proclamation 
of October, the King, a few = before Publiſhed * the 
a proclamation, commanding all officers and ſol- old parlia- 
diers ſerving in any of the armies of the late uſurped ment officer. 
powers, not having a conſtant habitation, to depart pm” 
out of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and p. 256 
not to return again or come within twenty miles, 
till after the tenth day of December next, and in 
the mean time to carry no fword, piſtol, or. any 
other arms. This was to ſhew the houſes his care 
of their preſervation. - | 

The parhament aſſembling, the King, after a 
ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, refered all to the lord- 
keeper. Probably, he durſt not with his own 
mouth declare things ſo A1 to his deſigns, and 
which tended only to inſnare the parliament. He 
choſe rather to have this done by the keeper, who 
not being privy to the ſecrets of the Cabal, might 
ſpeak with more aſſurance, as being perſuaded of 
what he ſaid. He repreſented therefore in his 
ſpeech « That France and the States-Ge- 
neral are powerfully arming by ſea and land; f 
are building new ſhips, and filling their maga- 


liament. 


chard. 


— 4 "mY and father Orleans poſitively ſay it, except what 
Primi. concerns religion, which Popiſh authors and ſome 
Orleans. others ſcruple to own, for fear of juſtifying the ſuſ- 
picions afterwards entertained by the parliament, 
and the meaſures they would have taken to preſerve 
religion from oy r , 
An accident which ſhortly after happened, ſeemed 
7 ” likely to break the good underſtanding between the 
Orleans. courts of France and England. The nineteenth of 
Echard, 
Vol. III. — c — 
2 254, 255 
— piſtoles, which were ſent to him for that p 


Kennet. 


mouth, and is ſaid to be ſtill alive. See Echard, Vol. III. p. 


(3) The duke her uſband, heard ſuch things of her behavior, that it was ſaid, he ordered a great doſe of ſublimate to be 
given her in a glaſs of ſuccory-water, of which ſhe died a few hours after in great torments: and when ſhe was opened, her 


itomack was ulcerated. Burnet, p. 301, 


(1) He founded a way to bring them into a favorable diſpoſition, namely, by diſtributing among them a hundred thouſard 
urpoſe, by his maſter the King of France. See Life of De Wit, Vol. II. p. 344. 

© (2) The Ducheſs of Orleans brought over with her, and left in England, Madam Louiſe de Queroualle, as a miſtreſs for the 
King; probably with a deſign to retain and attach him to the intereſt of France. She was afterwards created ducheſs of Portſ- 


254. 


«6 Zines 


The keeper 
h to the i 


* 


vainly apples 
ceſſion of Charles to the King of France, in return King Charles. 
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The King was ſoon comforted for the loſs of his The duke 8 


wy 41k BY &  _» 


FAN! 1670. © ſince the begining of the laſt Dutch war, France 
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4 II. 4 Zines with all ſorts of warlike proviſions. That, 


4e has ſo increaſed the number of her ſhips, that 
« her ſtrength by fea is thrice as much as it was 
« before; and ſince the end of it, Holland has 
«< been very diligent alſo in augmenting her fleets. 
« That in ſuch a juncture common prudence re- 
<« quires, that his Majeſty ſhould make ſome ſuit- 
< able preparations: that he has therefore given 
order, for the fiting out fifty fail of the greateſt 
ſhips againſt the ſpring, beſide thoſe which are 
to be for the ſecurity of the merchants in the 
Mediterranean, as foreſeeing, if he ſhould not 
have a conſiderable fleet, temptation might be 
given to thoſe who ſeem not now to intend it, 
to give us an affront, if not to do us miſchief, 
To which may be added, That his Majeſty, 
by the leagues he hath made for the good of his 
« kingdoms, is obliged to have a certain number 
« of forces in caſe of infraction thereof; as alſo 
«« for the aſſiſtance of ſome of his neighbors, in 
« caſe of invaſion. And his Majeſty would be in 
a very ill condition to —＋ his part of the 
leagues, if (while the clouds were gathering ſo 
thick about us) he ſhould, in hopes that the 
wind would diſperſe them, omit to provide 
againſt the ſtorm. “ He then told them, That 
his Majeſty has made ſeveral leagues, as 

the triple alliance; another with the States-Ge- 
* neral z another with the duke of Savoy: another 
„with the King of Denmark; another with the 
<« King of Spain; not to mention the leagues for- 
«© merly made with Sweden and Portugal, nor 
thoſe treaties now depending between his Ma- 
jeſty and France, or between him and the States- 
General touching commerce; wherein his Ma- 
jeſty will have a ſingular regard to the honor of 
this nation, and alſo to the trade of it, which 
never was greater than now it is.“ He added, 
That his Majeſty finds by his accounts from 
the year 1660 to the late war, the ordinary 
charge of the fleet communibus annis, came to 
about five hundred thouſand pounds a year, If 
that particular alone takes up ſo much, the re- 
venue will in ne degree ſuffice to take off the 
debts due upon intereſt, much leſs give him a fund 
for ſeting out this fleet, which by common eſti- 
mation cannot coſt leſs than eight hundred thou- 
ſand 'Y. He then intimated to them, 
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meeting before Chriſtmas, and therefore prayed 
them to take his Majeſty's affairs into their ſpeedy 
and affectionate conſideration (1).” 
Thecommons The houſe of commons charmed with all theſe 
vote the King great alliances made for the honor and 

a large ſupply, 
Echard, 

Vol. III. 


one to raiſe eight hundred thouſand pounds by way 
p. 259 X 


—_—_— 


— 


That his Majeſty intended to put an end to this 


advantage 
of the nation, immediately prepared three bills, | 


| 


_—_— 


of ſubſidies (2) ; another to lay an additional ex- CMAATE= II. 
ciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors for ſix years; AN' 1670. 
a third for laying impoſitions upon, proceedings at 
law for nine years. Theſe three bills were to pro- 

duce to the King two millions five hundred thou- 

ſand pounds ſterling. But, before any bill was and ate ad- 
fhniſhed, his Majeſty adjourned the parliament to journed. 

the latter end of January. 

The Prince of Orange came to London about the The Prince 
cloſe of the year 1669 (3), to pay a viſit to the of Orange in 
King his uncle, The principal reaſon of his jour. England, 
ney, was to demand of the King the repayment Kennet, 
of the money lent him by the Prince his father in Efagi. 
the time of his exile (4). He was graciouſly re- Burner. 
ceived, and after a ſtay of about three months re- 
turned into Holland, 

Before his arrival, fir William Temple was re- Sir William 
called from his embaſly in Holland (5). He was _ 
not a proper inſtrument to be imployed on the de- = Jet 
ſigns of the Cabal. Beſide the court was inclined I + 1 
to a ſpeedy rupture with the Dutch (6). 

After a ſhort receſs, the parliament met towards Sir John 
the latter end of January, The commons began Coventry's 
with preparing a bill which made it death for any barbarous 
man ** maliciouſly to diſable or diſmember an- —_ 
other; to put out an eye; to cut off a noſe , new act of 
«> or iſ, * Uo, (7). This was owing to an at- parliament. 
tempt upon fir John Coventry, a member of the Echard. 
commons, in the ſtreet, in which his noſe was ſlit, Tennet 
This fact was, by the King's order, commited to __ 
the duke of Monmouth his natural ſon, and the 
duke had imployed ſome other perſons, who, after 
the deed, retired to his houſe (8). 

February the fourteenth, the King ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the houſe of commons to haſten the money- 
bi But the commons thought proper, before 
theſe bills were preſented to . his Majeſty, 
concerning the growth of Popery, for which the con- 
currence of the lords was obtained. As this addreſs 
may ſerve to illuſtrate the hiſtory of his reign, it 
is not unneceſſary to inſert it intire. 


May it pleaſe your excellent Majeſty, 


« We your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal ſub- The addreſs 
« jects, the lords and commons in this preſent of both houſes 

e parliament, being ſenſible of your Majeſty's againſt Po- 

* conſtancy to the Proteſtant religion, both at Egg 

* home and abroad, hold ourſelves bound ia Vol. III 

e conſcience and duty, to repreſent to your Ma- p. 265. g 

«« jeſty the cauſes of the dangerous growth of 

«© Popery in your Majeſty's dominiouns, the ill 

0 conſequence whereot we heartily deſire may be 

„ prevented. And therefore what we humbl 

„ conceive to be ſome preſent remedies for the 

« ſaid growing evils, we have hereunto added in 

our moſt humble petitions, 


— — EI 
— 


266. 
7 Upon real and eſtates. Idem. p. 259 
(3) He arrived the 26th of October 16 


man of Yorkſhire, born in 1501, and living in the rei 
years, exceeding the famous 


(8) The perſons that commited this fact, were, fir Thomas 
who all fled from juſtice. Statutes, 22 Car. 2. c. 1. 


money-bills, and when 


hardly to be diſcovered. The commons 
ſons concerned. Burnet, p. 269. 


(t) This ſpeech was thought fit to be ſuppreſſed, nor is it in the journals of the houſe of commons. Echard, Vol. III. 


59. 
69, and took his leave the 15th of February following. Kennet, p. 303, 304, 
(4) And alſo to try what offices the King would do, in order to his advancement to the Stadtholderſhip. 


Under pretenſe that it was only with intention of his informing his Majeſty better in the ſeveral points that concerned the 
1 — owes of his ſtation there. Temple's Lett. p. 241. s Jeſty Pons 


(6) This year died Henry Jenkins, who deſerves to be remembered on account of his extreme 


Burnet, p. 273. 


. He was a 


poor fiſher- 


| of eight Kings and Queens of England, died this year, aged 169 
homas Parr, who died 1635, full ſeventeen years. 
7) This was afterwards called Coventry's act, from the name of the e that was tlie occaſion of it. | 
Sandys, Charles Obrian, Eſq; Simon Parry, and Miles Reeves, 
The reaſon of his uſage, it ſeems, was this : He was an oppoſer of the 
paſſed, moved the laying a tax on the play- houſes, which were become neſts of proſtitution. This was 
oppoſed by the court: it was ſaid, The players were the King's ſervants, and a 
ther did the King's pleaſure lie among the men or women players? This was carried with great indignation to court. It wa⸗ 
ſaid, this was the firſt time the King was perſonally reflected on: if it was paſſed over, more of the ſame kind would follow. 
Whereupon, the forementioned perſons were ſent to watch for fir 
well, that he got more credit by it, than by all the actions of his life. His noſe was ſo nicely needled up, that the ſcar was 
put a clauſe in the bill, that it ſhould not be in the King's power to pardon the per- 


rt of his pleaſure. Coventry aſked, Whe- 


John, and leave a mark upon him. He defended himſelf fo 


Cauſes 


/| 
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Cnartes II. Cauſes of the growth of Popery. | Remedies againſt theſe growing miſchiefs. Caantes Il 
Ax' 1670. Io Div Ax' 1670. 
. HAT there are great numbers of prieſts | ** We the lords and commons aſſembled in this 1 


40 and jeſuits frequenting the cities of Lon- 
« don and Weſtminſter, and moſt of the counties 
© of this kingdom, more than formerly, ſeducing 
« your Majeſty's good ſubjects, 

„ 2, That there are ſeveral chapels, and places 
„ uſed for ſaying of maſs, in great towns, and 
d many other parts of the kingdom, beſide thoſe 
&. in embaſſadors houſes, whither great numbers of 
« your Majeſty's ſubjects conſtantly reſort and re- 
« pair without controul; and eſpecially in the 
&« cities of London and Weſtminſter, contrary to 
« the laws eſtabliſhed. ves 

«« 2, That there are fraternities or convents of 
« Engliſh Popiſh prieſts and jeſuits at St. James's, 
« and at the Combe in Hertfordſhire, and other 
« parts of the kingdom ; beſide ſeveral ſchools are 

— in diverſe parts of the kingdom for the 
« corrupt educating of youth in the principles of 
„ Popery. 

« 4, The common and public ſelling of Popiſh 
« catechiſms, and other ſeditious books, even in 
« the time of parhament. 

« 5, The general remiſſneſs of the magiſtrates 
« and other officers, clerks of the aſſize, and clerks 
« of the peace, in not convicting of Papiſts accord- 
„ ing to law. 

6. That ſuſpected recuſants are free from all 
« offices chargeable and troubleſome, and do injoy 
« the advantage of offices and places beneficial ; 
executed either by themſelves, or perſons intruſted 
for them. 

7. That the advowſance of churches, and pre- 
« ſentarions to livings are diſpoſed of by Popiſh 
«« recuſants, or by others intruſted by them as they 
direct; whereby moſt of thoſe livings and bene- 
« fices are filled with ſcandalous and unfit miniſters, 

«« 8. That many perſons take the liberty to ſend 
their children beyond the ſeas, to be educated 
in the Popiſh religion; and that ſeveral young 
«« perſons are ſent beyond the ſeas, upon the notion 
* of their better education, under tutors and 
* guardians, who are not put to take the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, and uſually corrupt 
the youth under their tuition into Popery.. 

*© 9. That there have been few Exchequer pro- 
& ceſſes iſſued forth ſince the act of parliament 
« againſt — recuſants convict, tho? many have 
« been certified thither. N 

10. The great inſolences of Papiſts in Ireland 
« (where do 1 archbiſhops and bi- 
«© ſhops reputed to be made ſo by the Pope, in 
A oppoſition to thoſe made under his Majeſty's 
authority, according to the religion eſtabliſhed 

in England and Ireland) and the open exerciſe of 
*« maſs in Dublin, and other parts of that kingdom, 

is farther a great cauſe of the preſent growth of 


iſnop of Dublin, was publicly conſecrated ſo at 


Antwerp with great ſolemnity ; from whence he 
„ came to London, where he exerciſed his func: | 


tion; and was all along, in his journey to 


„ Cheſter, treated with the character of His Grace 
by the Popiſh Recuſants whom he viſited : and 
sat his landing at Dublin, was received with great 
<« ſolemnity by thoſe of the Popiſh religion there, 
«© where alſo he exerciſed his function publicly, 
great multitudes then flocking to him, and ſtill 
continues to do the ſame. His preſent reſidence 
* 18 within three miles of Dublin, at his brother's 


„ colonel Richard Talbot, who is now here ſolli- 


*« citing your Majeſty as public agent on the be- 
half of che Iriſh Papiſts of that kingdom.“ 


66 + wal That Peter Talbot, the reputed arch- 


| 


| 


ö 


& preſent parliament, do in all humility repreſent 
eto your ſacred Majeſty in theſe our petitions 
„following: 


Po HAT your Majeſty by your proclama- 
be tion would be moſt graciouſly pleaſed to 
4 command, that all Popiſh prieſts and jeſuits do 
* depart this realm, and all other your Majeſty's 
% dominions, on or before a ſhort day to be pre- 
te fixed, at their perils; except only ſuch foreign 
e prieſts as attend her Majeſty's perſon by the con- 
c tract of marriage, and embaſſadors according to 
& law of nations: and that all judges, &c. do cauſe 
« the laws now in force againſt Popiſh recuſants 
% convict, to be put in due execution: and in the 
« firſt place, for the ſpeedy convicting ſuch Popiſh 
« recufants, that all judges and juſtices aforeſaid 
do ſtrictly give the faid laws in charge unto the 
4e juries at all aſſizes and ſeſſions, under the penalty 
<« of incurring your Majeſty's higheſt diſpleaſure. 
& 2, That your Majeſty would be pleaſed to re- 


„ ſtrain and hinder the great concourſe of your na- 


ce tive ſubjects from hearing of maſs, and other ex- 
« erciſes of the Romiſh religion, in the houſes of 
foreign embaſſadors or agents, and in all other 
e chapels and places of this kingdom, | 

« 2, That your Majeſty would be pleaſed, to 
<« take care, and cauſe, * That no office or imploy- 
ment of public authority, truſt or command in 
civil or military affairs, be commited to, or con- 
« tinued in the hands of any perſon being a Popiſh 
© recuſant, or juſtly reputed fo'to be.” 

« 4, That your Majeſty would be pleaſed to 
© take notice of all fraternities or convents of 
« Engliſh, and other Popiſh prieſts, jeſuits or friers, 
« and ſchools for the educating of youth in the 
„principles of Popery, erected within your Ma- 
<«« jeſty's dominions, and to cauſe the ſame to be 
e aboliſhed, and the ſaid prieſts, jeſuits, friers, and 
e ſchoolmaſters to be duly puniſhed for ſuch their 
inſolences. 8 

g. That your Majeſty would be pleaſed, from 
« time to time to require and cauſe, that all the 
« officers of, or relating to the Exchequer, iſſue 
<« forth proceſſes effectually againſt Popiſh recuſants 
e convict certified thither. And that ſuch officers 
eas ſhall refuſe or neglect to do their duty as afore- 
e faid, be ſeverely puniſhed for ſuch their failures. 

« 6, That your Majeſty would be pleaſed to 
* give order, for apprehending and bringing over 
into England, one Plunket, who goes under the 
„ name 97 primate of Ireland, and one Peter Talbot, 
« who takes on him the name of archbiſhop of 
« Dublin, to anſwer ſuch matters as ſhall be ob- 
« jected againſt them.” 

The King * to this addreſs, that he would 


do what was deſired, but ſuppoſed, no perſon 


The King's 


anſwer. 


would wonder, if he made a difference between thoſe Echard, 
Papiſts, that had lately changed their religion, and p. 267- 


thoſe that were bred up in it, and had faithfully 


ſerved him and his father in the late wars. A few March an. 


days after, the King 


bliſhed a proclamation, Kenyet, 


which ran much in the ſame ſtile with thoſe that had p. 307. 


been iſſued on this occaſion, and was no better ob- 
ſerved, From the begining of the reign of James I, 
to the end of that of Charles II, the ſame method 
was conſtantly praiſed. Upon the inſtances of 
the parliament to prevent the growth of Popery, 
theſe three Kings had never ſcrupled to grant what- 
ever was required, and conſequently publiſhed pro- 
clamations; but there was a wide difference be- 


I ſhall 


| tween the publication and the execution. 


| 
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Cuartes II. I ſhall here remark, that in the begining of the 
An? 1670. civil wars, Charles I, poſitively denied he had 
ay Papiſts in his ſervice. But Charles II, his ſon, 
A reflecuon. jn this forementioned anſwer, not only publicly 
' owns it, but fays alſo, that in conſideration of the 

reat ſervices of the Papiſts, to his father and him- 
felt in the civil wars, he is obliged to give them 
marks of his favor. 

This affair being terminated, the commons pro- 
ceeded upon the three money bills, and, as if theſe 
had not been ſufficient to ſupply the King's extreme 
wants, they afterwards added a fourth, for impoſi- 
tions on foreign commodities. Theſe bills being 
ſent up to the lords, were debated in their houſe. 
On the ſecond reading of the ſubſidy-bill, the lord 
Lucas roſe up, and, in preſenſe of the King, who 
was then in the houſe (where he frequently came 
without any formality) made a ſpeech which was 
very difagreeable to his Majeſty. I don't think it 
neceſſary to inſert the whole ſpeech, but however 
ſhall relate ſome paſſages, which will ſhow what 
many thought, tho* few had the boldneſs of the 
lord Lucas to ſpeak it publicly. 

The lord He firſt complained, ** That whereas, n the 
Lucas's warm King's reſtoration, it was the hopes of all good 
ſpeech con. «© men, that the nation would be freed from the 
burdens they had been ſo long oppreſſed with; 


Money bills. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 


p. 267. 


* 22 & theſe burdens were heavier than ever, while their 
Id. p. 268, ** ſtrength was diminiſhed, and they were leſs able 


t to ſupport them; that if the vaſt ſums given 
« were all imployed for the King and kingdom, it 
&« would not ſo much trouble them: but they could 
t not without infinite regret of heart, ſee ſo great 
„a part of the money pounded up in the purſes 
c of a few private men, who in the time of his 
«« Majeſty's moſt happy reſtoration, were worth 
<< very little or nothing, but were now purchaſing 
« lands, and kept their coaches and fix horſes, their 
„ pages, and their lacqueys; while, in the mean 
% time, thoſe who had faithfully ſerved the King, 
«< were expoſed to penury and want, and had ſcarce 
4c — left to buy them bread. But, 
«« ſuppoling all the money given was imployed for 
cc Su of his Majeſty, — he was — — 
tc as without doubt he is, are there no bounds to, 
c no moderation in giving? Will it be ſaid, that 
4e his Majeſty will not be able to maintain the 
<< triple alliance, without a plentiful ſupply, and we 
4 ſhall thereby run the hazard of being conquered : 
© This may be a reaſon for giving ſomething, but 
« it is ſo far from being an argument for giving 
« ſo much, that it may be clearly made out, That 
« it is the direct and ready way to be conquered 
« by a foreigner.” And it may be the policy of 
ce the French King, by his often alarms of armies 
« and fleets, to induce us to conſume our treaſure 
4 in vain preparations againſt him; and after he 
«© has by this means made us poor and weak 
«© enough, he may then come upon, and deſtroy 
« us, It is not the giving a great deal, but the 
«© well managing the money given, that muſt kee 

<< us ſafe from our enemies. Beſide, what is this 
« but ne moriare mori, to dye for fear of dying, 
«« and for fear of being conquered by a foreigner, 
4 to put ourſelves in a condition almoſt as bad? 
% Nay, in ſome reſpect, a great deal worſe ; for 
«© when we are under the power of the victor, we 
« know we can fall no lower, and the certainties 
< of our miſeries are ſome fort of diminution of 
« them: but in this wild way, we have no certainty 
at all; for if you give thus much too day, you 
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may give as much more too morrow, and never CxanLes IT, 
« leave giving, till we have given all that ever we Ax' 1670, 
have away. It is therefore neceſſary to be able mJ 
* to make ſome eſtimate of ourſelves : Would his 
© Majeſty be pleaſed to have a quarter of our 
*© eſtates? For my part he ſhall have it: Would 
he be pleaſed to have half? For my part, upon 
% good occaſions he ſhall have it: but then let us 
have ſome aſſurances of the quiet injoyment of 
the remainder, and know what we have to truſt 
to. The commons have here ſent up a bill for 
the giving his Majeſty the twentieth part of our 
<< eſtates, and I hear there are other bills alſo pre- 
*« paring, which together will amount to little leſs 
than three millions of money; a prodigious ſum ! 
* And ſuch, that it your lordſhips afford no relief, 
„ we muſt ſink under the weight of it. I hope 
therefore, your lordſhips will ſet ſome bounds to 
* the over-liberal humor of the commons. If yon 
* cannot deny or moderate a bill for money, all 
* your great eſtates are wholly at their diſpoſal, 
and you have nothing that you can properly call 
cc you own, Upon the whole matter, I moſt 
e humbly propoſe, that you would be pleaſed to 
& reduce the twelve pence in the pound, to eight 
* pence.” 
his ſpeech, afterwards printed and publiſhed, Is burnt by 
gave the King and his miniſters ſuch diſtaſte, that the hangman, 
it was ordered to be burned by the common hang- . _ 
man. But however it made ſome impreſſion upon > 269 
the lords, who ſent the bill to the commons with 
amendments, that is, with ſome alterations (1). 
This occaſioned a conteſt between the two houſes, 
the commons refuſing to receive the amendments. 
But in a conference the diſpute was ended, by the 
acquieſcence of the lords, to the reaſons of the com- 
mons. The two firſt money bills, viz. the ſubſidy Money bills 
bill, and the additional tax upon beer, and other paſſed. 
liquors, being ready, the King came to the houſe 
of lords the ſixth of March, and paſſed theſe two 
acts, with another, for reveſting the power of 
W granting wine-licenſes in his Majeſty's heirs and 
e ſucceſſors, and for ſetling a revenue on his Royal 
« Highneſs in lieu thereof,” which amounted to 
te twenty-four thouſand pounds a year (2). 

There ſtill remained two other money bills, which Difference be- 
had been ſent to the lords, one for . impoſitions tween the two 
% on proceedings at law,” and another for “an houſes. 

e additional impoſition upon ſeveral foreign com- Val. III 
„ modities. The firſt bill paſſed the houſe of p. 271. 


lords without difficulty. But the ſecond occaſioned 


a violent conteſt between the two houſes. The 
London merchants having preſented a petition to the 
lords, in which they ſhewed the diſproportion of 
the rates impoſed upon * commodities to be 


ſuch as would. utterly ruin the whole trade of theſe 


commodities, and bring an irreparable — 
upon all the Engliſh plantations, and conſequently 
upon the kingdom; thereupon the lords judged it 
neceſſary to niake alterations in the bill, and lower 
ſome of the rates, and then returned the bill to the 
commons. The commons maintained, the lords 
had no right to make any amendments in bills of 
impoſitions and rates, and could only receive or 
reject them as they were ſent, and the lords aſſerted 
the contrary. This diſpute produced ſeveral con- 
ferences, in which the two houſes mutually com- 
municated their reaſons, anſwers and replies. 
It would be too tedious to enter into the diſcuſſion 
of this difference, which, beſide, would hardly 
be intelligible to thoſe who have not a thro? know- 


OY 


corn, and killing or maiming of cattle. Statute b. 
Vol. III. 


— — 


(1) They alleged in particular, That the diſtreſſes allowed and appointed in that bill, ſuch as the breaking open of doors, 
were not agreeable to the ancient privileges of peers. Echard, Vol. III. p. 270. | 
(2) There was alſo paſſed, at the ſame time, among others, an act to prevent the malicious burning of houſes, ſtacks of 
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Cnanuss II. ledge of the conſtitution of Engliſh parliaments. 
Aw' 1670. I ſhall only relate one circu 
pag . by all, and wherein conſiſted the e ſſen- 


Ax? 1671. 
A long proro- 
gation of the 
parliament. 
April 22. 


Echard. 


Re ſlection 
upon the libe- 
rality of the 
Commons. 


Death of the 
ducheſs of 


Vork. 


Sandford, 


. 677. 
chard. 
Phillips. 
Burnet. 


the ſums granted to his Majeſty, 


ial part of the diſpute. The commons maintained, 
> wel a — right, it belonged to their 
bouſe (in excluſion of the lords) to impoſe rates 
upon merchandiſe. They meaned by this funda- 
mental right, a conſtant uſage or cultom, accord- 
ing to the principles of the parliament, in the time 
of Charles I. The lords, after the example of 
Charles I, demanded of the commons, where was 
the Charter or Contract to be found, by which the 
lords diveſted themſelves of this Right, and appro- 
priated it to the commons with an excluſion to them- 
ſelves? To this the commons replied by another 
queſtion, Where was the Record by which the 
commons ſubmited, that this Judicature ſhould be 
appropriated to the lords in excluſion of themſelves? 
herever their lordſhips ſhould find the laſt record, 
they would ſhew the firſt indorſed upon the back 
of the ſame roll. In ſhort, his Majeſty perceiving 
the conteſt daily increaſed, came to the houſe of 
peers, and after the Royal aſſent given to an act for 
1mpoſitiors on proceedings at law, and ſome others, 
he prorogued the parliament to the ſixteenth of 
April, 1672, and afterwards by ſeveral _ 
tions to the fourth of February 1672-3. So that 
this prorogation continued a year and nine months. 
Every reader probably will be ſurpriſed at the 
extreme liberality of the commons to the King, 
and eſpecially in this ſeſſion. As to the former ſup- 
plies, it may be ſaid, they had a foundation true or 
talſe. But for the preſent, which was greater than 
any betore, it was founded upon a contingency 
which had not even the leaſt appearance. For it 
was on a ſuppoſition, that France and the States- 
general, who were making great preparations, 
might invade England, if they found unarmed, 
tho ſhe was in peace with France, and in ſtrict 
alliance with Holland. Beſide, the States had hi- 
therto made no extraordinary preparations, becauſe 
they did not yet ſuſpect they ſhould be attacked, 
And as to France, Charles 
to fear from that quarter. Nevertheleſs, upon the 
King's bare propoſition, ſupported by no probabi- 
lity, a ſum of two millions and a half was granted 
him, which ſome even compute at three millions. 
Nothing is more apt to render probable what is 
aſſerted by many authors, that ſcarce a member, 
however inconſiderable, was without a penſion from 
the duns according to his credit in the houſe, and 
that theſe penſions were increaſed in proportion to 
hus much is 
certain, that afterwards, upon an inquiry, ſome were 
found guilty of this colluſion. 
Before I proceed, I muſt here mention the death 
of Anne Hyde ducheſs of York, daughter to the 
carl of Clarendon, the late chancellor. She died 
the thirty-firſt of March in the thirty- fourth year of 
her age, after an abjuration of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion during her long indiſpoſition (1). From 


| 


new he had nothing. 


young 


King's reſtoration, but I cannot find at what time 
he changed his religion, It was for fome time a 


father Simon an Engliſh Jeſuit, and from that 
time openly declared himſelf a Papiſt. His in- 
ducement, as it is ſaid, to make public profeſſion 
of this religion, was : 
years, even before Clarendon's diſgrace, enter- 
tained a ſecret deſign of divorcing his Queen, whom 
he had never loved. He had communicated this 
deſign to ſome of his confidents, but it was always 
oppoſed by the earl of Clarendon, whether from 
the injuſtice of the thing, or for the fake of his 
daughter the ducheſs of York and her poſterity. 
After the removal of that miniſter, his. Majeſty find- 


which, as it is affirmed, was incouraged by the 
Papiſts, and approved by the court of Rome. 
One pretenſe for this divorce, was, that the Queen 
had been pre-ingaged to anether, who however was 
not named. It was alfo pretended, ſhe was incapable 
of having children, tho? ſhe had twice miſcarried. 
But as theſe facts are very difficult to be proved, the 
King was aſſiſted to find a more plauſible pretenſe ; 
which was, to lay ſnares to betray the Queen into 
ſuch freedoms, as might be the ground of an accu- 
ſation of adultery. But his Majeſty could not re- 
ſolve to uſe a method fo unjuſt, and diſhonor- 
able (3). Nevertheleſs the divorce was reſolved, 
and as a pretenſe was only wanting, an effectual 
one would certainly have been fou The Prieſts 
and Jeſuits, who were continually about the duke 
of York, had long preſſed him to make open pro- 
feſſion of the Roman Catholic religion, but had nor 
yet been able to ſucceed, — the duke ſaw, 
it m_ _ * forfeit the 2 of 
the Engliſh. t length, n his refuſal, they 
ſtrenuouſly labored the ahi of the divorce, and 
cauſed, as it is ſaid, the Pope to promiſe his con- 
ſent. When the buſineſs was thus far advanced, 
they intimated to the duke of York, that were 
able either to effect or hinder the King's divorce, 
and would undertake the latter, if he would make 
open profeſſion of the Catholic religion. 


Papiſt, being apprehenſive, that if the King ſhould 
be divorc om his Queen, he would marr 
again, and have legitimate children. I relate theſe 
particulars as I find them in the hiſtories and me- 
moirs of thoſe times, but I muſt warn the reader, 
that the authors of them allege no other proot than 
their own teſtimony (4). 

After the 


her marriage proceeded eight children, two of 


———___ 


fought, with all poſſible diligence, means to execute 
| their projects. Theſe were, firſt, to render the 


(1) Some imagined, that that unhappy Princeſs had been 


ailed upon, againſt her conſcience, to ſi 
the grounds of her converſion, which ſhe attributed chiefly to Fe reading of dr. Heylin's Hiſtory of the — 
ther, when he heard of her wavering in her religion, was more troubled at it than at all bis own misfortunes. He wrote her 


T—ͤ— — an 


a very grave and long letter upon it, incloſed in one to the duke, which ſee in the Life of King James. Supplement, p. 5, &c, 


Burnet, p. 309. rd, p. 277. 


(2) Their names were, Charles, born October 22, 1660. Mary, April 30, 1662. 
gar, September 14, 1667. 
February 9, 1670. Charles, James, Charles, and Henrietta, died before their mother, and Edgar and Katharine ſhortly after. 


bruary 6, 1664. Charles, July 4, 1666. Ed 
Sandford, p. 677. 


(3) Others were ſet on to deal with her confeſſor, that he might perſuade her to leave the world, and to turn religious. 


Burnet, p. 25 


and 


which was no fault of hers, p. 262, 263. 


James, July 12, 1663. Ann, Fe- 


Henrietta, January 13, 1668. And Katharine, 


King 


2). "a A” 
The duke of York was a Papiſt before the The duke of 
York formal. 
7 te 
ſecret, but had now been ſo divulged, that it was _ e 
openly talked of in the court and country. At Echard, 
length, ſoon after the death of his ducheſs he made Vol. III. 


a formal abjuration of the Proteſtant religion before P. 277 


the King had for ſome Ibid. 


ing himſelf more free, perſiſted in his deſign, 


Cabal. 
Echard, 


Vol. III. 
- 278. 


a paper, containing 
Her fa- 


(4) Burnet 3 the duke of Buckingham offered, that if the King would give him leave, he would ſteal the Queen away, 
end her to a plantation, where ſhe ſhould be well looked after. 


But the King himſelf rej thi fal with horror. 
He ſaid, it was a wicked thing to make a poor lady miſerable, only g hi rejected this propoſal with horror 


becauſe ſhe was his wife, and had no children by him, 
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which only ſurvived her, Mary and Anne, who CnazLs IT, 
mſtance, which may be | were both Queens of England. The relt all died Ax' 16571, 


1 This, as and makes an 4 1 
it is pretended, ingaged him to declare himſelf a open con feet. 
ſion of the Po- 
piſh ＋ eligion. i 3 


parliament's prorogation, the Cabal Projects of tie 4 I 
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A' 1671. and under this article was compriſed, the eſtabliſh- 


if not the intire deſtruction of the 
Proteſtant religion. For there is no viſible medium 

between theſe two things. I havealready given the 

reaſon why the article of religion is omited by the 

King's adherents. The fecond project was to break 

the triple alliance, The third to make war upon 

Holland, tho? it was difficult to invent any the leaſt 

lauſible pretenſe. To execute the two laſt, mr. 

Hoary Coventry, who had been plenipotentiary at 

the treaty of Breda, was ſent to Sweden, and fir 

The King in- George Downing to the Hague. Temple, as I 
deavors to have ſaid, was recalled but to amuſe the States, the 
amuſe the King feigned to ſend for Temple only to be informed 
States ge- cf ſome matters, and that he ſhould immediately re- 
— turn. He was however ſtill in London, and tho? 
the King had no deſign to ſend him back to Hol- 
land, yet to take from the Dutch all ſuſpicion of 
his intention to break with them, he had hitherto 
refuſed his permiſſion to fir William to ſend for his 
wife and family. At laſt, he was openly recalled, 
and obtained leave for his wife and children to come 
over who were ſtill at the Hague. The recalling of 
Temple, and ſending of Downing in his place fut- 
ficiently diſcovered Charles's intentions (1). The 
firſt was extremely beloved in Holland, as he had 
always behaved with integrity, and a concern for the 
common intereſts of both nations. The ſecond had 
ſerved for inſtrument to ingage the King and the 
States in the late war, and was looked upon in Hol- 
land as a man of no honor, and a real incendiary. 
So that when their High Mightineſſes heard, he 


x) ment of Popery, 


July. 


doubted of a rupture with England. Mean while 
Downing being arrived at the Hague, was not want- 
ing in proteſtations, that the King his maſter was 
reſolved to maintain the triple alliance, and if he 
was equiping a fleet, it was wholy owing to the 
great preparations of his neighbors, and particu- 
larly the Che of France, of whom he had juſt cauſe 
to be jealous. But withal, he failed not to complain 
of the obſtinacy of the Dutch, upon an affair of 
little importance, concerning the colony of Suri- 
nam * ſome complaints of the Engliſh mer- 
chants againſt the Dutch Eaſt-India company. 
Theſe were the two articles on which the King in- 
tended to found a rupture, but as he did not think 
them of ſufficient weight, he projected to draw the 
States into a fort of inſult upon him, which might 
give him a more plauſible pretext for a war. 


A yacht be- To this end, the King having granted fir William 


; longing to the Temple a yacht to bring over his lady, the admiralty 
gave expreſs orders to the captain to go in queſt of 


King hires at 
the Dutch, to the 
ingage them 
to ſtrike the 
flag. 
Temple's 
Letters, 

P. 248, 249. 


Dutch fleet, then at ſea, and, if they refuſed to 
ſtrike, to fire upon them. The captain. met with 
them as he was returning with the embaſſadreſs and 
her children. When he faw the fleet paid no regard 
to the King's yacht, he fired ſeveral ſhots at them. 
Mr. de Ghent, who commanded the fleet, ſurpriſed 
at this inſult, ſr a boat to the yacht to know the 
meaning of it. The captain only anfwered, he 
had his inſtructions, and was bound to follow them. 
Upon this mr. de Ghent went to the yacht on pre- 
tenſe of paying a compliment to the embaſſadreſs, 
which being performed he talked with the captain, 
and was anſwered as before. The admiral replied, 
he had no orders from his maſters in that point, and 
did not know how the affair was agreed between his 
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Windſor, and inſtalled in the 


| Blood followed the duke of Ormond into E. 


| that with the aſſiſtance of ſeven or eight perſons on 
| horſeback, he ſtoped his coach, in the night, as he 


him to Tyburn, and hang him there, with a paper 
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Majeſty and the States; but tho it were ſetled, the Cranes II. 
captain could not pretend the fleet ſhould ſtrike to Ax 1671. 
a yacht, which was but a pleaſure- boat, and could LY WI 
not paſs for a man of war. The captain ſtill per- 
ſiſted in ſaying, he only followed his orders. Never- 
theleſs, the fleet did not fire a ſingle ſhot at the 
yacht, and the captain purſued his courſe, pleaſed 
that he had got off ſo well. | 

Beſide the two millions and a half granted to his The King re- 
Majeſty by the parliament, the King of France, if ceives money 
abbot. Primi is to be credited, ſent him alſo a very Tom the King 
conſiderable ſum to inable him to fit out a fleet much 1 : 
ſuperior to that of the States(2). So Charles thought State- Tracts 
only of war, tho' with all poſſible artifice he indea- in King Will. 
vored to remove all ſuſpicion of his having any ſuch Vol. I. 
deſign. He ſpent the whole ſummer, and part of 
autumn in progreſs thro? ſeveral parts of his king- 
dom. The twenty-eighth of May he celebrated the An inſtalla, 
feaſt of St. George in a very ſolemn manner at tion at 
der of the Garter, 5 — , 
the King of Sweden, and the Elector of Saxony, 
by their proxies, and after them the young duke of 
Albemarle. He alſo made a viſit to the univerſity 
of Cambridge, where he was magnificently enter- 
tained, and to ſeveral other places, needleſs here tq 
mention. After his return, both their Majeſtics 
were invited to the lord-mayors feaſt, on the twenty- 
ninth of October, where no coſt was ſpared to 
* the grandeur and riches of the city of Lon- 

on 


U . t 


Before I proceed to the tranſactions of the next Blood fteals 
year, I think myſelf obliged to take notice of an the crown. 
attempt, the moſt extraordinary that can poſſibly May 9, 
be deviſed by a private man. I mean that of Blood, 1 
a famous villain, robber, and aſſaſſin, who formed Survey, 
the deſign of ſtealing the Crown, Scepter, and Globe, Vol. I. p. 
which are depoſited in the Tower. With the aſſiſ- 92, &c. 
tance only of twq or three more, he executed his Vol. III 
ſcheme 1a dextrouſiy and happily, that they were ,, 283. 
got out of the Tower with their baoty, before they i 
were ſeized. To give fame account of Blood, I 
ſhall briefly ſay here, that the duke of Ormond, 
when he was Jord-lieutenant of Ireland, having 
cauſed ſome of Blood's complices to be hanged, 
who intended to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin, Blood 
ſwore, he would revenge their deaths. To this end, 14. b. 262. - 


land, Dec.6, 1670. 
when he was recalled, and watched him ſo cloſe Ns 


was going to Clarendan houſe, where he lived, 
knocked down his footmen (3), and forced the duke 
behind one of the horſemen, in order to catry 


pined on his breaſt, to ſhew the cauſe of his execu- 

ion. But the duke forcibly throwing himſelf off 

the horſe, with the villain who had tied the duke 

faſt to him, defeated the defign, and the authors 

could neyer be diſcovered till . Blood's attempt 

upon the crowu. This attempt was very extra- 

ordinary, but the King's conduct on that Occaſion 

was ſtill more ſurpriſing. For having a curioſity to ined 
examine Bloed himſelf, he ordered him to. be 228 
brought to Whitehall, and put ſeveral queſtions to 4 1 
him, which the villain anſwered with aſtoniſhing Echard, 
boldneſs, confeſſing all, and unconcernedly relating Vol. III. 
the circumſtances of the affair. Then his Majeſty P. 285. 
aſked him, whether he knew the authors of the at- 

tempt upon the duke of Ormond ? Blood conleſſed, 


— 


p-. 248. 


* — — 


(1) De Witt told fir William's ſecretary, that he ſhould take fir William's ſtay or coming back for certain ſigns of what 
che King's intentions were, towards the preſerving or changing the meaſures he had taken with the States. Temple's Letters, 


(2) He was promiſed ſix millions of livres, beſide three hundred thouſand crowns a month, or three hundred and 
pounds ſterling a year, during the war. Life of De Wit, Vol. II. p. 344. Burnet, p. 304. 
(3) Rapin by miſtake ſays, he killed the coachman and footmen. 


I 9 ” 


— 


fifty thouſand 


it 


— — — 


— 9 
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AN” 1671. King, he had been ingaged in a deſign to 


Cuantes II. it was himſelf, Not content with this, 8 5 the 
WM with a carbine, from out the reeds by th 


Blood par- 
doned. * 


him 
'hames 
ſide above Batterſea, where he often went to ſwim. 
But that when he had taken his ſtand in the reeds 
for that purpoſe, his heart was checked with an 
awe of Majeſty, and did not only relent himfelf, but 
diverted his aſſociates from the deſign. He alſo 
told the King, He was prepared to ſuffer death, as 
having deſerved it; but muſt tell his Majeſty, that 
he had hundreds of complices, who had bound them- 
ſelves by a horrible oath, to revenge the death of 
any of the fraternity, upon thoſe who ſhould bring 
them to juſtice z which would expoſe his Majeſty 
and all his miniſters, to the daily Far and expecta- 
tion of a maſſacre, But, on the contrary, if he 
ſpared the lives of a few perſons, his own would 
be ſecure. The King was ſurpriſed, and probably 
intimidated by Blood's diſcourſe, thought, doubtleſs, 
the attempt of this villain on the duke of Ormond, 
to revenge the death of his complices, might be 
imitated, in revenge of his death, his ſurviving 
comrades. Notwithſtanding this the King ſent the 
earl of Arlington to the duke of Ormond, to deſire 
him not to proſecute Blood, which the duke could 
not refuſe (1). He afterwards granted him a pardon, 
and not content with ſaving his life, conferred on 
him five hundred pounds a year in land in Ireland. 
From this time, Blood was continually at court, 
and the King treated him with that freedom and fa- 
miliarity, that many perſons applied to him for 
favors from the King. This gave occaſion to his 
Majeſty's enemies to ſay, that he kept this villain 
about him, to intimidate thoſe who ſhould dare to 
offend him in things which were not punifhable by 
law, as had been practiſed in the caſe of fir John 
Coventry, for ſome railleries upon him in the houſe 
of commons. As for Edwards, the keeper of the 
crown, a man fourſcore years old, who had done 
his utmoſt, tho? in vain, to hinder the theft, and 
had received ſo many wounds, that he was left for 
dead, the King contented himſelf with aſſigning him 
a reward of two hundred pounds, the payment of 
which was ſo long delayed, that the poor man died 
before he received it (2). N 


| 


tion (3). 


tion of war, and then to attack them all together, 


In the courſe of this year died two famous ge- Cranes I. 1 


5 ? 


4 5 f 
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nerals, diſtinguiſhed by their bravery and experience Ax“ 1671, : | 


in the civil wars. The firſt was the lord Fairfax, CV Ry 
generaliſſimo, and the other Edward Montague earl Peath of tbe 
of Mancheſter. I ſhall ſay no more of them, be. lord Fairfax 4 


cauſe they have been ſuffictently mentioned in the — a 


reign of Charles I ; therefore ſhall only add, that Echard. 
both were very ſerviceable in the King's reſtora- 


The league againſt Holland, like that of Cam- Deſigns 
bray againſt the commonwealth of Venice, was ſtil] againſt the 
kept ſo ſecret, that the States could only ſuſpect it, Dutch. 
without any certainty. The deſign of the allies was * 
to begin with the ruin of the Dutch, before declara- 


at the ſame time, and in different places. The 

French King, the Elector of Cologne, and the bi- 

ſhop of Munſter, were to invade them by land 

and the Engliſh and French fleet jointly to aſſault 

them by ſea. This was the project, but it met with 

an unforeſeen difficulty. Tho' Charles had received Echard 
two millions five hundred thoufand pounds from the Vol. "7 
parliament, and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds from P- 238. 
the King of France, he was ſtill in want. Indeed, The King 
he had applied part of the money received to the indigent. 
equipment of his fleet, which could not amount to 

half, and it was difficult to conceive what was be- 

come of the reſt, However this be, he ſignified Echard 
to his miniſters, that he could not begin the war Vol. III. 


without fifteen hundred thouſand pounds, and as he P. 288. 


could not apply to the parliament, which was pro- 
rogued, he promiſed the treaſurer's ſtaff, to the 
perſon who ſhould invent the means of raiſing that 
lum. Sir Thomas Clifford proved the moſt happy 
and ingenious. He went to the King, and told him, x. aq * 
that by ſhuting up the exchequer he would be ſure ſhut un the 
of that ſum. The King readily took the hint, and exchequer. 
reſolving to follow it, performed his promiſe, and 
made Clifford lord-treafurer. Some however aſcribe 
this project to the lord Shaftſbury, and ſay, that 
Clifford having artfully drawn it from him, gloried 
in it to the King (4). 

To underſtand this (which tho? plain to Engliſh The meaning 
readers, is not fo to foreigners) it is to be obſerve, of that pro. 
that at the exchequer are received, by direction from Jed. | 


(1) The duke anſwered, * That the King ſhould fee he valued his life as lite, as his Majeſty did his crown.” Echard, 


Vol. III. p. 286. 
(2) Edwards had a grant of two hundred unds for himſelf, and one hundred for his ſon. Both, by the delays of pay- 


ment, were obliged to ſell their orders for half the money, and the old man lived not long to injoy the remainder. I 


think the reader will not take it amiſs, if I here give an account of the manner of Blood's ſtealing the crown, as I find 


it in the authors under mentioned: He went to the Tower in a clergyman's habit, with a woman who i 
wiſe, and who, he pretended, wanted to ſee the crown; and having ſeen it, ſhe feigned to be taken with ep. wager 
deſired mr. Edwards, the keeper of the crown to ſend for ſome ſpirits, who immediately cauſed his wife to fetch ſome of 
which ſhe drank, and being invited to repoſe herſelf on a bed, ſhe did ſo, and ſoon recovered. At their departure 
they were very thankful for this civility. Three days after, Blood comes with a preſent of gloves from his wife and 
having thus begun an acquaintance, he improves it by frequent viſits. At laſt he tells mr. Edwards, that he "had a 
mind to make a match between a nephew of his and mr. Edward's daughter, which nephew, he ſaid, had three hun- 
dred pounds a year. Accordingly, a day was appointed for the young couple to ſee one another. Blood comes with 
three more, armed with rapier blades in their canes, and every one a dagger, and a pair of pocket piſtols. One of the 
fellows ſtays at the door, and the others go in. Blood told mr. Edwards, be would not go up ſtairs till his wife cam 
down, and deſired him, in the mean time, to ſhew his friends the crown, to paſs away the time. As ſoon as they w a 
in the room, and the door ſhut as uſual, they immediately gagged the old man, and knocked him down gr = = 
make a noiſe. One of the companions put the globe in his breeches ; Blood kept the crown under his gown, and a err, Fun 
filing the ſcepter (being too long to manage) when their companion without gave them notice, that young mr. Edwards 
was juſt come home, and gone up ſtairs ; upon which they all made off with the crown and globe. But old Edwards 
geting up 8 9 a — vo 4 . as ag > _ paws; 1. to their horſes, which waited at the 
ron-Gate in St. Katharine's. „ tho” he ſaw himſelf a priſoner, impudence to ſtruggl , 
Contin. of Stow's Survey, Vol. I. p. 92. Echard. : , . 

(3) This year alſo died William Seymour, duke of Somerſet; and the famous critic, Meric Caſaubon, prebend of Can- 
terbury. 1 EL 4 

(4) The ſubſtance of the ſtory as it was to y mr. Echard, from a manuſcript of ſir Joſeph 23, is this: 
AUhe King, under preſſing neceſſities, promiſed the white ſtaff to any one of his . —_ th a 
in a way to raiſe fikteen hundred thouſand pounds, without applying to his parliament. The next day lord Am t 14 
ſir Thomas Clifford, that there was a way to do this; but that it was dangerous, and might in its conſequence — both 
NN and people. Sir Thomas impatient to know the ſecret, plied the lord Aſhley with viſits, and having drank 

im to a proper height, led him inſenſibly to the ſubject of the King's indigence; lord Aſhley warm and —ͤ— er dr 
the important ſecret of ſhuting up the exchequer. Sir Thomas took the hint, left Aſhley as ſoon as he could 1 
ſame night to Whitehall, and 122 the King roſe, demanded the white ſtaff. The King renewed IR . 
the money could be found, and then fir Thomas diſcloſed the ſecret. The project was put in execution * Cliff 4 
advanced to be treaſurer, and created a peer. Aſhley was touched, and ſaid, That Clifford had ploughed with hi 
f beter. 3 to ſatisfy him, he was firſt made earl of Shattſbury, and ſoon after lord chancellor of — 

ol. III. p. 288. N ü 
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CHARLES II. 


Ax' 1671. 


| The exche- 


quer ſhut up. 
January 2. 
Arlington's 
Letters, 
Vol. IL. 
348. 
hard. 
Kennet, 


. 


the lord - treaſurer, all the ſums ordained to public 


uſes, and the intereſts of the money borrowed upon 
parliamentary funds, which commonly cannot be 
raiſed nnder ſeveral months, or even years. So, 
when the King has a mind to have all at once, 
the money that has been granted him, he borrows 
it of private perſons at a large intereſt, and aſſigns 
them payment upon the exchequer, which 1 * 
to this uſe the money, raiſed from the granted funds, 
as it comes in. Moreover, at the time I am ſpeak- 
ing of, all the London monied men, not to keep 
large ſums by them, put their money into the hands 
of bankers and goldſmiths, without intereſt. And 
when they wanted any part, they drew upon their 
goldſmiths or bankers, who immediately paid it. 
Now, as it was morally impoſlible, that all private 

rſons who had money at a banker's, ſhould want 
it at one time, thoſe who had the money in their 
hands kept only a ſum ſufficient to anſwer the uſual 
demands, and lent the reſt to the King at a large 
intereſt, upon the parliamentary funds. So, 1n 
ſhuting up the exchequer, he received all the mo- 
ney which came into it (1), without paying any 


thing of what he owed. But at the ſame time, 


the perſons who had truſted their money in the hands 
of bankers and goldſmiths, were intirely ruined, 
ſince it was not in their power to diſpoſe of their 
capital; eſpecially, as the bankers refuſed even to 
pay the notes daily drawn upon them, on pretenſe, 
that they received nothing from the exchequer. 
This cauſed an extreme conſternation in London; 
but the King and his miniſters purſued their 


| Meaſures, and, deaf to the complaints of ſo many 


The King in- 
tends to {ur- 
priſe the | 
DutchSmyrna 
fleet, before 
he had de- 
clared war. 


March 13. 


| Baſnage. 


Burchett. 
Echard. 
Kennet, 
p. 310. 
Primi. 


ruined families, kept the exchequer ſnut up one 
year. At the expiration of which term, it con- 
tinued ſhut up, by a new order, ſome months lon- 
ger. But the greateſt misfortune did not conſiſt in 
twelve or eighteen months expectation. It is eaſy 
to imagine, the King having received all the money 
which came into the exchequer during that time, 
the ſums which were brought in; when it was 
opened, were not ſufficient to diſcharge the arrears 
of theſe eighteen months. This is the true ſtate of 
the affair, which cauſed the Engliſh to exclaim ſo 
loudly againſt the King and the Cabal. Bur the 
hopes the Cabal then had to render the King abſo- 
lute, made them very eaſy under the complaints 
and reproaches of the people. 

But Charles had in his thoughts a project which 
would ſtill furniſh him with more conſiderable ſums. 
This was to ſurprize the Dutch fleet returning 
from Smyrna richly laden (2), before any declara- 
tion of war. He had practiſed the ſame thing laſt 
year, with regard to the Bourdeaux fleet, and re- 
ceived from it a great advantage. This fleet be- 
ing much richer, his expectations were ſo much the 
greater, To this purpoſe he put to ſea thirty-ſix 
men of war (3) under the command of Holms, 
who had orders to cruiſe in the channel, and inter- 


cept them. Holms being informed that the Dutch 
fleet approached, divided his own into three ſqua- 


drons. That of Holland conſiſted of ſeventy-two 


Dr ä 


ſail of merchant-ſhips, many of which had no gurs, 
under the convoy of five men of war, commanded 
by experienced officers. Theſe drew up the mer- 
chant-men in three ſquadrons, in good order, and 
put themſelves between them and the Engliſh fleet, 
after having injoined them to purſue their courſe with- 
out breaking their line. Holms attacked this fleet 
the thirteenth of March (4), and fought the whole 
day without gaining any advantage: The next day 
at nine in the morning the fight was renewed, and 
laſted all that day, tho? on the ſide of the Dutch, 
captain De Haes, who acted as admiral, had been 
killed about noon, On the Engliſh ſide the vice-ad- 
miral's ſhip was diſabled. On the morrow, at eight 
in the morning, Holms who had been re-inforced 
by ſome frigates, renewed the ingagement, and at 
laſt took one man of war, the captain and moſt of 
the ſailors being lain, and three merchant ſhips (3) 
which were brought into the Thames: This was 
all the advantage the Engliſh received from an ac- 
tion, which highly reflected on the King. It was care- 
fully given out at London, that this ingagement was 
but an effect of chance, becaufe the Dutch refuſed to 
{trike. Tho? every one 1 1 ſpoke againſt ſo diſ- 
honorable an action, the King was not affected with 
the ſentiments of the vulgar, and inſtead of repair- 
ing the injury. done to the States, in ſeizing their 
ſhips before the war was declared, ſent out a ſqua- 
dron to meet four Dutch India ſhips, which were 
immediately taken and condemned. He alſo at 


CruarLes II. 


Ax' 1671, 


But without 
ſuccels. 


Baſnage. 


Kennet, 
p. 310. 
urnet. 


Four India 
men taken. 
B i, 


the ſame time, ordered all the Dutch ſhips in his- 


ports to be ſeized, tho? by an expreſs article of the 
treaty of Breda, no merchant ſhips were to be 
taken till ſix months after a declaration of war. 
The States, ſeduced by ſo ill an example, ſeized 
alſo the Engliſh ſhips. But, upon the ſtrong re- 
preſentation of ſome of the deputies, how much the 
honor of Princes and States was wounded by theſe 
depredations, and that the King of England's act- 
ing againſt the faith of treaties, was not a ſufficient 
reaſon to ingage the States to imitate ſo blameable 
a conduct, the Engliſh ſhips were diſcharged and 
ſent home. Charles could not then avoid releaſing 
ſome of the Dutch ſhips, but did not reſtore all. 
One branch of the project formed by the Cabal 
was, as I ſaid, to render the King abſolute (6), 
and under this was comprized the extirpation of the 
Proteſtant, or at leaſt the introduction of the Po- 
piſh religion; tho? father Orleans, and the writers 
on the King's ſide, when ſpeaking of this deſign, 
mention nothing of this article. Father Orleans, 
however, could not forbear owning it in the courſe 
of his hiſtory. I ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage from 
him, which, tho? extremely ſoftened with reſpect to 
the end, clearly ſhews, it was one of the branches 


of the above-mentioned project. After ſpeaking 


of what had paſſed concerning the Papiſts and 
other Non-conformiſts, he adds, The King, 
« who was no good Chriſtian in his actions, tho? 
« Catholic in his heart, did all that could 
« expected from his indolent temper, to preſerve 


i the common liberty, that the Catholics might 


(1) The bankers, who had formerly furniſhed the King with large ſums of money, at the extorſive intereſt of eight per 


_ had lodged in the exchequer between thirteen and fourteen hnndred thouſand pounds. R. Coke, p. 168. 
P'3 


(2) It was reckoned worth a million and a half. Burnet, p. 307. 
3 but the next day there came a re-inforcemenit of four or five 


(3) This fleet conſiſted but of nine frigates, and three yachts 


Burnet, 


men of war. See Echard, Vol. III. p. 291. Baſnage, Vol. II. p. 192. : : | 
(4) But before that, he indeavored to decoy by ſtratagem, into his own ſhip, the Dutch admiral, the vice-admiral, &e. See 


Primi in State Tracts, Vol. I. p. 17. 
(5) Our hiſtorians ſay five. See Kennet, p. 310. 
(6) The lord Clifford told 


a perſon of quality in private diſcourſe, That the King, if he would be firm to himſelf 


Ax' 1672. 


An extract 
from father 


be Orleans's 


hiſtory- 


might ſetle what religion he pleaſed, and carry the government to what height he would: for if men were aſſured in 
the liberty of their conſciences, and undiſturbed in their properties, able and upright judges made in Weſtminſter-hall; 
and if, on the other hand, the fort of Tilbury was finiſhed to bridle the city, the fort of Plymouth to ſecure the Welt, 
and arms for twenty thouſand men in each of theſe, and in Hull for the Northern parts, with ſome addition (which 
might be eaſily and undiſcernedly made to the forces on foot) there were none who would have either will, opportunity, 
or power to reſiſt Kennet, p. 312. Note. = 

I 
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CnanLes II. © partake of it. 


But the church of England pre- 


Ax? 1672. 4 vailed, and chancellor Hyde was ſo warm up- 


ny — <© on this occaſion, 


Declaration 
for liberty of 
conſcience. 
Kennet, 
p. 313. 
Echard. 
Vol. III. 
292. 
urnet, 


P- 307. 
J. Philhps. 


that the King was obliged to 
« yield rather to his importunities than his reaſons. 
„It was therefore the re-eſtabliſhment of this li- 
« berty of conſcience, that the lord Aſhley_be- 
« ljeved neceſſary to the execution of the projected 
« deſign. He communicated his thoughts to his 
« collegues of the Cabal, who were of the ſame 
« opinion, not only on account of the reaſon he 
« alleged, which was, the gaining of the Non- 
« conformiſts who were jultly feared, but alſo 
« upon another, which he readily approved, 
% namely, the favoring of the Catholics, whom 
« moſt of them loved, and the reſt eſteemed. 
« Arlington and Clifford were ſecretly Catholics, 
« and both died in the communion of the church. 
« Buckingham had no occaſion to be converted, 
« could he only have prevailed with himſelf as to 
4 libertiniſm. Aſhley was not averſe to the Ca- 
«© tholic religion, ll intereſt and malice threw 
« him into the contrary party. It will eaſily be 
« conceived, that the King readily conſented to 
« jr, ſince he was a Catholic, and continued ſo to 
« his death, tho* policy cauſed him to pretend the 
« contrary. As for the duke of York, he ſu 
<« ported the deſign with all his power. All the 
difficulty lay in the exent of this liberty, and 
e the two Kings of France and England, acting 
in concert, debated this affair in the negociation 
of their treaty. Several propoſals were made, 
0 ſome more, ſome leſs, advantageous to the Ca- 
& tholics. France was for the moſt moderate, 
&« ſafeſt, and moſt ſeaſonable methods. At laſt, it 
% was agreed, that Charles ſhould grant liberty 
« of conſcience to all his ſubjects in general.” 

From this author it appears, that religion was 
concerned in the projects of the Cabal. But pro- 
bably, ſome were for having the progreſs of the 
Popiſh religion ſubſer vient to render the King abſo- 
lute, and others were for rendering the King abſolute 
to favor the progreſs of Popery. Wherefore, theſe 
two articles were never ſeparated, nor indeed could 
be, ſince they intirely depended on each other. His 
Majeſty plainly ſhewed it, when he publiſhed his 
declaration for liberty of conſcience, ſince he could 
not grant this liberty without aſſuming a power to 
abrogate acts of parliament, or at | 
cxecution thereof as long as he pleaſed. This de- 
claration, dated the fifteenth of March 1672, con- 
ſiſted of various articles, the ſubſtance of which are 
as follows : | | 

1. His Majeſty publiſhes it, “ in virtue of his 
© ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical matters,” which 
is a right inherent in his perſon, and declared to be 
ſo by ſeveral acts of parliament. _ 

2. He declares his expreſs reſolution to be, that 
the church of England be preſerved and remain in- 
tire in her doctrine, diſcipline and government, as 
now it ſtands eſtabliſhed by law. | 

3. That no perſon ſhall be capable of holding 
any eccleſiaſtical benefice or preferment of any kind, 
who is not exactly conformable. 

4. That the execution of all penal laws in mat- 
ters eccleſiaſtical againſt whatſoever ſort of Non- 
conformiſts or Recuſants, be immediately ſuſ- 
pended. : : 

5, He declares, that he will from time to time 


_ 


ſuſpend the | 
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allow a ſufficient number of places, as ſhall be de- Cranres II. 2 6: 
fired, in all parts of his kingdom, for the uſe of Ax' 1672. 
ſuch as do not conform to the church of England, A 


to meet and aſſemble in, in order to their public 
worſhip and devotion. 

6. That none of his ſubjects do preſume to meet 
in any place, until ſuch place be allowed, and 
the teacher of that congregation be approved by 
him. 

7. He declares, that this indulgence, as to the 
allowance of public places of worſhip, and appro- 
bation of teachers, ſhall extend to all ſorts of Non- 
conformiſts and Recuſants, except the Recuſants of 
the Roman Catholic religion, to whom he will no 
ways allow public places of worſhip, but only 
indulge them their ſhare in the common ex- 
emption from the executing the penal laws, and the 
exerciſe of their worſhip in their private houſes 
only (1). 


Two days after, Charles publiſhed his declaration War is de- 


of war againſt the States-General, dated the ſeven- wag _ 
e Dutch. 


teenth of March (2). This declartion, as that of 
the former war, was founded upon generals, and 
affected pretenſes. This is always the caſe when 
<« war is firſt reſolved, and reaſons or pretenſes are 
<< afterwards ſought.” The King hiſtorically 
introduced his juſt reaſons to begin the firſt 
„war upon the States, tho? it was ended by the 
e treaty of Breda. He added, that peace was no 
„ ſooner concluded than violated by the States, 
in not ſending commiſſioners to London to fetle 
«© the trade of the two nations in the Eaſt-Indies : 
„and when he ſent over his embaſſador to put 
* them in mind of it, he could not in three years 
get any ſatisfaction from them in the material 
points, nor a forbearance of the wrongs which 
“ his ſubjects received in thoſe parts.” 


© It is eaſy to ſee what great diſcuſſions theſe ge- Firſt reſlecti- | 1 
on. = 


< nerals are liable to. 


„ 2, He faid, that having reſtored Surinam to 
them, they were obliged by the treaty of Breda 
ce to permit the Engliſh in that colony to remove 


with their effects, but that this permiſſion was 
<& refuſed.” 


the Engliſh inhabitants of Surinam remained there 
upon their own choice.“ 
g. He complained of abuſive pictures and me- 


dals diſperſed over Holland, refleting on his 
% honor.“ 


* The States ſaid, they knew but of one abuſive Third reflec Fay g 


medal, the ſtamp of which they had ordered to 
© be broke.” | 


4. He complained, that in Holland his right 
of the flag had been repreſented as ridiculous.” 


t 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 


Kenner, 


p. 310. 
Burnet. 


Phillips. 
R. Coke. 


* The Dutch maintained on the contrary, that Second re- 


flection. 


dion. 
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It is eaſy to perceive, whether his pretenſion pourth ref 


concerning the yatch which brought over the 
lady Temple was juſt. or not.” 

This was the ſubſtance of what was moſt plau- 
fibly alleged for undertaking the war. He ended 
with this declaration. „ And whereas we 
are ingaged by a treaty to ſupport the peace made 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, we. do finally declare, that 
„ notwithſtanding the proſecution of this war, we 
will maintain the true intent and ſcope of the 
e ſaid treaty and that in all the alliances which we 


have or ſhall make in the progreſs of this war, we 
„ have and will take care, to preſerve the ends thereof 


tion. 


— 


(1) The Preſbyterians went in a body, and dr. Manton, in their name, thanked the King for this declaration. Moſt of them 


had yearly 


ons of fifty pounds, and the chief of them a hundred 
(2) To furniſh the government with ſome fair pretenſions at leaſt for this war, the commitee for the Faſt-India company was 


pounds. Burnet, p., 308. 


ſummoned to ſhew, whether the Dutch had not broke in upon their trade, for which public ſatisfaction ou ght to be demanded ; 
They anſwered, and gave it under their hands, That fince the treaty at Breda, the Dutch had ſufficiently obſerved the articles 


of Trade. Kennet, p. 310. 


„ inviolableg 
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"EE Cnanres II. 


A' 1672- 
1 
1851 . 
G4 


C15 
9 


The French 
King declares 
war againſt 


Holland. 


March 28. 
Baſnage. 
Kennet, 
» $13, 
hard. 
R. Coke. 


« inviolable, unleſs provoked to the contrary.” 
He tcok but little care of his honor, in pretend- 
ing to ſhew, that his deſign in breaking with the 
States and uniting with France, was, to maintain 
the treaty of Aix-lJa-Chapelle. But there was no- 
thing ſo abſurd which the Cabal did not think they 
could impoſe on the public, tho* they were herein 
much miſtaken, as will appear in the ſequel. _ 
This war was in ſuch direct oppoſition to the in- 
tereſt of England and all Europe, the defenſe of 
which Charles had ſo often boaſted to undertake 
by means of the triple league; it was ſo contrary 
to juſtice, equity, faith, and the religion of the Eng- 
liſh, publicly profeſſed by the King, that no man 
could believe it till the blow was ſtruck. The Hol- 
landers imagined, the King only intended to exact 
ſome money from them, or at moſt to intimidate 
them in order to oblige them to reſtore the Prince 
of Orange his nephew to the = injoyed by his 
anceſtors. France herſelf could ſcarcely believe 
but that his Majeſty intended to deceive her, till 
he had fallen upon the Smyrna fleet. But all were 
miſtaken in — to the King any affection for 
his people. His ſole aim was to render himſelf 
deſpotic, in order to injoy all the riches of England 
without controul, and without any obligations to his 
parliament. His preſumptive heir, the dukeof York, 
found his account in fo fine a ſcheme ; and beſide 
thought of eſtabliſhing the Catholic religion for 
which he was extravagantly zealous. As for the 


Cabal, they were perſons intirely deſtitute of all prin- 
ciples of honor, juſtice, or religion, each of whom | 


was wholly bent on making his fortune by ſacri- 
ficing the public intereſt. For it cannot be thought, 
that men of their abilities could be ignorant, that 
what they were acting was directly contrary to the 


make him loſe the confidence of his people, as it ac- CM IT, 
Te} happened. Ax“ 1672, 
The bi of Munſter, about a month after, & —<Y 


ſho 
, The biſhop 
alſo —— war againſt the Dutch, on pretenſe, ot 
that * 
. 


had indeavored to corrupt the governors geclares War 
of his frontier- places. As for the Elector of Co- againſt the 
logne, he had already introduced French troops Putch. 


into his dominions, to provide, as he pretended, ek. on 
for his ſecurity. But tho? he proteſted an inten- an ally of 
tion to obſerve an exact neutrality, the Dutch were France. 


perfectly informed of his treaty with France. Thus 
theſe four Princes were united for the intire de- 
ſtruct ion of the republic of the United-Provinces, 
without mentioning ſeveral Princes of Germany, 
ingaged by the King of France to ſtand neutral, 
that they might not aſſiſt the Hollanders. 

The States having ſome time foreſeen this im- Offers made 
pending ſtorm, had indeavored to divert it, by by the States 
giving the King of England all the ſatisfaction Aran 
he reaſonably could expect. They had offered to — 
agree to whatever he Sefred concerning the flag, Echard. 
and beſide, they had, on the twenty-fourth of Fe- Burnet. 
bruary, made the Prince of Orange captain-gene- T he Prince 
ral, and admiral, tho' he was then but twenty- db agen. Il 
two years of age. They believed, this was ſut- general * 
ficient to content the King his uncle, yet ignorant admiral. 
that his deſign was to overturn their republic, Baſnage. 
without any regard to the intereſts of the Prince of 
Orange. This change in favor of the young Prince, 
would perliaps have never been made, had it not 
been held neceſſary to appeaſe the King of Eng- 
land. There were three parties in Holland: that 


of the Penſionary (which was the moſt powerful, 


and called the Louveſtein party, from the name of 
the caſtle where the Prince's father had confined the 
leading men of this faction) that of the Prince of 


intereſts of the nation. They did not imagine, Orange; and a third which affected a neutrality, 
they could execute their —— — — without a | and had hitherto joined with neither of the two 


ſtrict alliance with the King o 
fully perſuaded them, that after the republic of 
Holland ſhould be deſtroyed, the two crowns 


would jointly labor to render the King abſolute | 


in England, and eſtabliſh the Romiſh religion. 
But they had afterwards too much cauſe to believe 
France had deceived them. Indeed it was not 
Lewis's intereſt to render the King of England 
abſolute in his dominions, but rather to ſow and 
cheriſh diviſion between Charles and his ſubjects, 
in which, by ſeeming to enter into the views of the 
Cabal, he proved but too ſucceſsful. But there oc- 
curred in the execution of this project an obſtacle, 
which the ſecret counſellors ſhould have foreſeen, 
and perhaps did, without being able to prevent it. 
This was the King's immenſe profuſeneſs, by rea- 
ſon of which all the ſums received from France 
and the parliament were. inſufficient to ſupport the 
war two years, ſo that his Majeſty was obliged to 
have recourſe to the parliament, who at laſt broke 
meaſures ſo well-concerted. On the contrary, this 
project alarming all Europe, the States found pro- 
tectors, who rendered the execution very difficult. 
The very day the declaration of war againſt the 
States was publiſhed at London, the like was done at 
Paris, founded on no juſter 2 for the French 
King gave no other reaſon for the war, than his diſ- 
leafure at the conduct of their High Mightineſles, 
his union between France and England (which 
then appeared openly, whatever care had been hi- 
therto taken to conceal it) ſhewed the ridiculouſ- 
neſs of what the King ordered the lord-keeper to 
tell the parliament, *+ That common prudence re- 
« quired, that his Majeſty ſhould make ſuitable 
4 preparations, when France had ſuch forces both 
cat land and ſea.” By this it appeared, that 
the King ſcrupled not to tell his parliament the con- 
trary of what he thought, which could not but 


rance, who art- 


firſt, hut on this occaſion believed it neceſſary to 
Join with the ſecond, in hopes of ſatisfy ing the 
King of England. The States therefore ſent a 
deputation to the Prince, offering him the dignities 
of captain- general and admiral, and the Peu daury 
de Wit, to his mortification, was appointed head 
of this deputation. Thus the Prince of Orange 
ſaw himſelf captain- general, but without an army, 
or at leaſt, with an army ſo inconſiderable, and 
filled for the moſt with unexperienced officers, 
choſen more for their attachment to the Penſionary, 
27 oe perſonal merit. 

ſhall not relate the progreſs of the King of progreſs 
France, and his two alle, "the biſhop of * con arg 
ſter and the elector of Cologne, in the firſt cam- che King of 
pain. This is ſowell known, that it will be time loſt 4 
to recite it. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, that the Bange. 
French King took the field the begining of May ; Echard. 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places on the Rhine, Burnet. 
without almoſt any oppoſition ; and ſwimming that 
river, ſubdued all Guelderland with the towns up- 
on the Yſſel, and at laſt arrived at Utrecht, which 
had ſent deputies to Doeſburgh to offer their ſub- 
miſſion” to his commands. At the ſame time, the of the bim 
biſhop of Munſter, after ravaging the province of of Munſter. 


Overyſſel, invaded Frieſeland and Groningen, fo Primi. 


that only Holland and Zealand remained free, of 

which the former was threatened with a like in- 

vaſion. | | 
But this was not all the States had to fear. While 

three of their provinces were loſt, and two others 

attacked, the danger from ſea was not inconfidera- * 

ble. The two fleets of France and England joined Baſnage. 

the begining of May; the firſt conſiſting of forty, Kennet, 

and the laſt of a hundred men of war. That of p. 314. 


the Hollanders had ſeventy-two large ſhips, and 2 
forty frigates and fireſhips, and conſequently was 3 


very inferior in number to the combined fleet of 
England 


I25 


Suan II. England and France (1). It was commanded by 
Av 1072. the famous Ruyter, aſſiſted by Cornelius de Wit, 
- the Penſionary's brother, as deputy from the States. 

Ruyter having put to ſea before the enemies fleets 

were joined, had indeavored to prevent their union. 
A naval in- But not ſucceeding, and being informed, that the 
gagement at two fleets lay at anchor in Solbay in Suffolk, he re- 
Southwold- ſolved to attack them. He had like to have ſur- 
Bay, or Sal. prized them, but being diſappointed, 1 for 
Purchett. battle The two fleets of France and England, 
Echard, now compoſing but one, were ranged in three ſqua- 
Vol. III. grons. The duke of York, high-admiral of Eng- 
13 land, commanded the red ſquadron; the count 
= ase. FEtrees, the white; and the earl of Sandwich, the 
Dy blue. The fleet of the States was likewiſe divided 

in the fame manner; Ruyter was oppoſed to the 
duke of York, Bankert to count dEtrees, and 
Van Ghent tothe earl of Sandwich. All I can gather 
from the various deſcriptions of this battle, tought 
the twenty-eighth of ds, is, that both ſides diſ- 
played all the art and kill which experience had 
taught the commanders and officers ; that they 
fought with equal bravery, with almoſt equal loſs, 
and both ſides challenged the victory. The ad- 
mirzl-ſkip of the Engliſh being diſabled, the duke 
of York was obliged to hoiſt his flag in the Lon- 
don. The Royal James, commanded by the ear] 
of Sandwich, not being able to diſingage from a 
fircſhip, after ſhe had ſunk two, was blown up 
with the earl and her whole crew (2). The Eng- 
gliſh loſt two ſhips more, the Hollanders three, 
and Van Ghent was killed. The hiſtorians of the 
two parties equally pretend, that their fleet chaced 
that of the enemies, but both ſpeak of it very 
ſlightly. For, it is not intirely the ſame with in- 
gagements at ſea, as with thoſe at land, where 
commonly he that remains maſter of the field of 
battle, juſtly aſſumes the honor of the victory; 
whereas in naval ingagements, a fog, a calm, a 
wind, either contrary or tempeſtuous, may oblige 
the victorious fleet to retire the firſt, However 
bonfires were equally made at London, and the 
Hague, for the ſucceſs of this battle, tho* with 
very little reaſon. The Engliſh complain, the 
French did not diſcharge their duty, and only 
fought at a diſtance, after having ſeparated from 
the flect. This conduct is aſcribed to ſecret orders 
given to count d'Etrees, not to expoſe his Ma- 
eſty's ſhips too much, but to leave the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets to deſtroy one another (3). 

Sometime before this, the King had created the 
carl of Lauderdale, duke of the ſame name; the 
lord Aſhley Cooper earl of Shaftſbury ; lord Ar- 
lington, earl of Arlington; and fir Thomas Clit- 
ford, lord Clifford, About the ſame time fir 
Thomas Oſborn was ſworn of the privy-council, 


The victory 
uncertain. 


Burnet. 
Echard. 


Advanrce- 
ments al 
court. 
April 20. 
Kennet, 


P. 314- 


em 


and the new duke of Lauderdale, and the earl of Cranes II. 


Arlington, received the order of the garter. This Ax' 1672, | 


was doubtleſs, to recompenſe theſe members of the: 
Cabal, for their great ſervices, in adviſing him to The King 
ſuſpend, by his ſole authority, the execution of two 
acts of parliament (4), till he ſhould think con- 
venient to take off the ſuſpenſion, Tho? this fuſpen- 
ſion was not in itſelf diſadvantageous to the public, 
yet, as it proceeded from the ſame principle by 
which the King aſſumed a power of ſuſpending 
the penal laws againſt the Non-conformiſts, it 
=_ ſufficiently evident, that he would not ſtop 
there. 

I have already obſerved the fad condition of the Holland in 3 
States of the United-Provinces. There were two moſt deplora. 
Provinces, Guelderland and Utrecht, in the power ble condition, 
of the French, Overyſſel was in the hands of the 7 =" 
Elector of Cologne and the biſhop of Munſter, p. 314. 
The two provinces of Frieſeland and Groningen 
were not only threatened, but even attacked, In 
fine, the province of Holland found no readier way 
to ſtop the progreſs of the French King (5), who was 
at Utrecht, than by opening the ſluices, and lay- 
ing the counrry under water (6). This melan- 
cholly fituation of affairs, raiſed a great diſcontent 
among the Dutch, and as the Penſionary de Wit 
had been many years at the head of the govern- 
ment, all the calamities of his country were charged 
to his ill conduct. Moreover, the people openly 
accuſed him of betraying his country. At laſt, 
this general diſcontent roſe to ſedition, which 
cauſed the States of Holland to annul the per- 
petual edict made in the year 1667, wherein they 
had obliged themſelves never to own the Prince of 
Orange tor Stadtholder, and to diſpenſe with that Admits the 
oath 3 after which, the Prince was made Stadthol- Prince of 
der. Sometime after, the two brothers, Cornelius —_ to 
and John de Wit, the firſt grand bailiff of Putten, cer tha 
and the other Penſionary of Holland, but who had july z. 8 
lately thrown up his imploy, were torn in pieces The two de 
by the mob of the Hague. The ſtory is too well Wits tore to 
known to need a recital. It ſuffices to ſay, the * by the 
Prince of Orange remained in peaceable poſſeſſion Temple's 
of the government of Holland and Zealand ; for Mem. 
Frieſeland and Groningen had a 1 Stadtho]- Baſnage. 
der, viz. the young Prince John Caſimir of Naſ. Echard. 
ſau, under the tuition of the Princeſs his mother, Barnet, 
and three provinces were in the hands of the ad- 
verſary. 


two acts of 
1 
ay 10. 
Ibid. 
Echard. 


Lewis XIV, who had ever feared the Prince of The King of 


Orange's advancement, no ſooner ſaw him inveſted France tries 

with this high dignity, than he indeavored cor- to corrupt the 
rupting him with the offered ſovereignty of Hol- Ora 1 * 
land. But he found this young Prince deaf to all ia aß 

his efforts, and reſolute to ſerve the States who Temple's 


had intruſted him with its government, to the laſt Mem. 
Baſnage. 


 _ (1) Baſnage fays, it conſiſted in all of a hundred and fifty-eight ſhips, Vol. IT. p. 206. In the Engliſh fleet there were 
twenty thouſand men, and four thouſand guns; in the French, thirteen thouſand men, and two thouſand guns ; and in the Dutch, 
Maiole, or Primi, 
(2) Of the thouſand men on board, fix hundred were killed on the dec 
cabin, where he was followed by his captain fir Richard Haddock, who finding him with a handkerchief before his eyes, told 
him ot the danger ; but he anſwered, «© He ſaw how things went, and was reſolved to periſh with the ſhip.” It ſeems, the 
day before, the earl obſerving, that the Engliſh fleet rode in Solbay, in danger of being ſurprized by the Dutch, adviſed, That 
' But the duke of York, lighting the advice, told the earl, That he ſpake 
. that out of fear.” Which the earl is thought to have ſo highly reſented, that it rendered him careleſs of his own ſafety. 


twenty-two thouſand men, and four thouſand guns. 


they ſhould weigh anchor, and get out to ſea. 


Kennet, p. 314. Echard, Vol. III. p. zoo. 


(3) There were two Engliſh ſhips burnt, three ſunk, and one taken; and of the French, one was burnt, and another 
ſunk. Burchett, p. 403. The Engliſh alſo loſt the captains of the following ſhips ; of the Henry, Cambridge, Prince, 
St. George, Ann, Triumph, and Alice. They loſt alſo the lord Maidſtone, mr. Montague, fir Philip Cartwright, fir Charles 
- The body of the karl of Sandwich was diſcovered by one of the King's 
y the George he had on) and being taken up, and brought to Harwich, was thence removed to Lon- 
and ſolemnly buried in Weſtminſter- Abbey. Kennet, p. 314. | 


wi ) One was, for the incouraging and increaſing of ſhiping and navigation; the other, for the incouragement of trade. 


.Harbord, mr. Cotterel, mr. Napier, &c. 
ketches (being known b 


don, 


(5) Who 'was appreaching with an army of one hundred and eighteen thouſand foot, 
Idem. p. 315. 
(6) By which the country received damage, to the value of eighteen millions of guilders. Ibid. 


manded by the Prince of Conde and the marſhal de Turenne. 


2 
When the ſhip was on fire, the earl retired to his 


and twenty-ſix thouſand horſe ; com- 


moment 
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: | Cnintes II. moment of his life (1), The King of England ſe- 


An? 1672. conded his ally in this deſign. The States had ſent 
embaſſadors to him with propoſals of peace, as they 


WE Charles ſends had alſo to the King of France at Utrecht. But 
== embaſſadors Charles, after a refuſal to treat but in conjunction 


to Holland. with France, and fearing the States deſign was to 


Lett. diſunite them, or render them jealous of each other, 


diſpatched the duke of Buckingham, and the earl of 

Altos, two members of the Cabal *, into Hol- 
* With land, on pretenſe of treating of a peace jointly with 
George Savil, 5 


Theſe embaſſadors paſſing thro* the 
Hague, in their way to Utrecht, affected to give 
out, that they were come to bring peace, But 
when they came to treat, their propoſals were fo 
exorbitant, that it was evident peace was not his 
Majeſty's view in this embaſſy. It was rather to 
draw cloſer the alliance between France and Eng- 
land, and concert new meaſures for the proſecution 
of the war, as the ſequel clearly diſcovered. In 
paſſing thro' the Hague, the duke of Buckingham 
aſked the Prince, what it was he propoſed to him- 
ſelf in the deſperate ſituation of his country. To 
which the Prince replied, <+ That it was true their 
condition was dangerous, but he had one way 
« {till not to ſee its ruin compleated, and that was 
« to lie in the laſt dyke.” It is reported, the ſame 
duke, in a viſit to the Princeſs of Orange, having 
told her that they were good Hollanders, was im- 
mediately anſwered by her, That was more than 
« they aſked, which was only that they ſhould be 
% good Engliſhmen.” For this war was fo evi- 
dently contrary to the intereſt of the Engliſh na- 
tion, that the people themſelves openly murmured 
at it. But as I have faid, not only on this occa- 
ſion, but throughout this whole reign, the intereſt 
of the King, and that of the people were always 
directly oppoſite. Charles, after the example of his 
father and grandfather, thought he could ſilence the 
complaints of. the people by a proclamation to 
forbid, under ſevere penalties, ſpeaking againſt 
the government, but this ſerved only to increaſe 
the murmurs. 
In this interval, the King of France ſeeing, that 
marches into the drowning of Holland put a ſtop to his con- 
ueſts, marched his army into Flanders, leaving 
the duke of Luxemburgh at Utrecht, and came to 
Paris in Auguſt, attended by the duke of Mon- 
mouth, who, in purſuance of Charles's ingagement 
in their treaty, had brought him, at the opening of 
the campain, ſix thouſand effective men. 
I ſhall not recite the particulars of the war car- 


Vol. III. 


Temple's 


ried on by land during the reſt of the campain, be- 


cauſe England had no part in it, and beſide it is 
Baſuage. fully deſcribed by the hiſtories of thoſe times. It 


is ſufficient for the reader to know in general, that 
tho? the States had ſome ſucceſs againſt the biſhop 
of Munſter, their affairs were reduced to a wretched 
condition, and the neighborhood of the duke of 
Luxemburgh ſcarce gave them time to breathe. 
Their whole refuge lay in the alliances they expected 
to make with the Emperor, Spain, and ſome —— 
of Germany, and in the hopes that the Engliſh par- 
liament which was to meet, according to the pro- 
rogation, the thirtieth of October, would ſee the in- 
tereſt of England, and of all Europe. But the King 
deprived them of this laſt reſource, by proroguing 
the parliament to February. 

The King declared in council, the fourth of De- 
cember, that he would raiſe more forces, and diſ- 
poſe of them in convenient quarters, to be im- 


The Dutch 
—_ 
great hopes 
from the par- 
lament. 
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The exche- 


ployed on occaſion. And for payment of them, or- Cxanres IT. 
dered, that the exchequer ſhould continue ſhut till An* 1672. 
the firſt of May 1673, tho' he had poſitively pro- 
miſed it ſhould be opened the begining of the year. 
On this account he publiſhed a proclamation, in 
which it was faid, “ That notwithſtanding his 
© Majeſty had not been wanting on his part, to 
« comply with all honorable ways and means that 
might effect a peace, yet the continuance of 
e thoſe inevitable neceſſities which firſt obliged 

him to ſhut up the exchequer, compelled him to 
continue to ſtop the payment of monies till the 
«« firſt of May next: doubting not but that his lov- 
ing ſubjects would have ſuch truſt and confi- 
«« dence in is juſtice, that it would take away all 
* apprehenſions of their being in the leaſt detrauded 
4 of their juſt dues,” 

The ways and means uſed by the King to effect The King's 
a peace, conſiſted, in his embaſſadors demanding, demands tor 
in his name, a million of pounds ſterling for the 4 
expenſes of the war; the compliment of the flag Vol ff. 
without any exception; a hundred thouſand pounds p. 257. 
yearly for the liberty of fiſhing ; the ſovereignty of 
all that ſhould remain of the United Provinces, for 
his nephew the Prince of Orange ; a participation 
of the whole India trade; the town of Sluis ; the 
iſles of Cadſant, Walcheren, Goerce, Voorne; and 
laſtly, an intire ſatisfaction to the King of France. 
It muſt have been great obſtinacy in the States to 
find fault with ſuch reaſonable demands, Conſe- 
quently the King could not in honor diſpenſe wich 
the continuation of the war, and the keeping the 


cc 


exchequer ſhut to maintain it. 


Sir John Trevor dying this year, fir Henry Co- Coventry 
ed lately returned from Sweden, where he had made ſecre- 
ſucceſsfully negociated for the King, ſucceeded him dr. 
in the 8 0 4 of ſtate. 

Sir Orlando Bridgeman reſigning the great- ſcal, ndShaftſb 
the new earl of Shaftſbury — — ford-high: —— 
chancellor (2), A few days after, the King per- lor. 
formed his promiſe to Clifford, by making him Kennet, 
lord-treaſurer, ſo that all the great offices of the ſtate — 
were held by the Cabal, or by perſons devoted to 
their intereſts. But that it may be ſeen, how the 
five lords of the Cabal flattered the King, and one 
another, at the very time the nation was moſt loudly 
exclaiming againſt the government, I ſhall inſert 
here part of a ſpeech made by the lord Shaftſbury, 
as Chancellor, to the lord Clifford, when he ten- 
dered him the oath in Weſtminſter-hall, upon his 
admiſſion to the office of treaſurer. After telling 
him the nature of his office, he added, «My 
* lord, 1 may juſtly ſay you are in a place of the 
„very firſt rank as to dignity, power, truſt, and 
influence of affairs; a place that requires ſuch a 
man as our great maſter's wiſdom hath found for 
it; from whoſe natural temper we may expect 
courage, quickneſs and reſolution ; from whoſe 
education, wiſdom, and experience; and from 
% whoſe extraction from that noble and illuſtrious 
5 houſe of the Cliffords (3), an heroic mind, a large 
„ ſoul, and a unſhaken fidelity to the crown. My 
lord, it is a great honor, much even beyond the 
« place itſelf, that you are choſen to it by the King, 

« who without flattery, I may ſay, is as great a 
« maſter in the knowledge of men and things, as 
&« this, or any other age hath produced: and let me 
„ fay farther, it is not only your honor that you 
& are choſen by him, but it is your ſafety too, that 
„ you have him to ſerve; with whom no ſubtle 


Burnet, b. 307. 
(3) The 
Ns. 9. Vor. III. 


treaſurer was deſcended from the Cliffords earl of n 2 Dugdales's Baron. Vol. I. ꝓ. 334. 


(1) He always anſwered, That he would never betray a truſt that was given him, nor ever ſell the liberties of his country, 
that his anceſtors had ſo long detended. Temple's Mem. p. 381. 


(2) He refuſed to put the great-ſeal to the declaration for indulgence, as judging it contrary to law: ſo he was diſmiſſed. 
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A new ſpea- 
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ſpeech to the 


F. rliament. 


infinuations of any near him, nor the * 
intereſt of a favorite, ſhall ever prevail again 
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ſenters, and have hitherto found a good effect CI I 


-« a Prince, in a word, that beſt of all mankind de- 


ec tual. aſſiſtance to go thro? with it. 


thole that ſerve him well. Nor can his ſervants 
« fear to be ſacrificed to the malice, fury, or mil- 
« take of a more ſwelling popular greatneſs 3 a 
Prince under whom the unforcunate fall gently 


« ſet ves the title of * deliciæ humana generis.* Let 
« me end with this with, or rather JR 
«« That you may exceed all your predeceſſors in this 
« place; the abilities and fidelity of the renowned 
T Red Burleigh z the ſagacity, quickneſs and 
e oreat difpatch of his ſon the lord Saliſbury and 
« the uprightneſs, integrity and wiſdom of that 
« great man that went laſt before you, the earl 
« of Southampton.“ a 

It will hereafter appear, that the earl of Shaftſ- 
bury did not long preſerve the ſentiments of eſteem 
and admiration for the King, expreſſed in this ſpeech. 

The Cabal had hitherto failed with a proſperous 
gale on a very dangerous ſea, famous for wrecks, 
without any oppoſition; but at length they were 
ſtoptd in their courſe by a rock which it was not 
poſſible to avoid, I mean the parliament, It was 
now almoſt two years ſince the parliament was aſ- 
ſembled, and as, in that interval, the King had 
taken ſome ſteps which inſtiled great fears into his 
ſubjects, the new ſeſſion was expected with the ut- 
moſt impatience, in hopes, that the parliament 
would apply proper remedies to the ew evils, 
and find means to prevent thoſe with which the king- 
dom was ſtill threatened. The parliament therefore 
met the fourth of February, and, by the direction 
of the court choſe a ſpeaker ; fir Edward Turner, 
the laſt ſpeaker, having been made chief baron of 
the exchequer. The choice falling upon fir Job 
Charleton, he deſired to be excuſed ; but the lord 
chancellor Shaftſbury told him, before the King 
and both houſes, that no excuſes would be admited. 
« The conjuncture of time (ſays he) and the King's 
« and kingdom's affairs, require ſuch a houſe of 
« cotnmons, and ſuch a ſpeaker. For with rever- 
«« ence to the Holy Scripture, the King may on this 
« occaſion ſay, he that is not with me is againſt 
«« me: for he that doth not now put his hand and 
«« heart to ſupport the King in the common cauſe 
of this kingdom, can hardly ever hope ſuch an- 
« other opportunity, or find a time to make ſa- 
«« tisfaction for the omiſſion of this.” Preſently 
after, his Majeſty made the following ſpeech to 
both houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« Am glad to ſee you here this day; I would 
ce have called you together ſooner, but that I 
« was willing to eaſe you and the country, till 
«« there was an abſolute neceſſity. Since you were 
«« laſt here, I have been forced to a moſt important, 
« neceſſary and expenſive war; and I make no 
«« doubt, but you will give me ſuitable and effec- 
{ I refer you 
« to my declaration for the cauſes, and indeed the 
«« neceflity of this war; and ſhall now only tell you, 
« that I might have digeſted the indignities to m 
«« own perſon, rather than have brought it to this 
c extremity, if the intereſt as well as the honor of 
«< the whole kingdom had not been at ſtake : and 
if I had omired this conjuncture, perhaps I had 
« not again ever met with the like R th You 
« will find, that the laſt ſupply you gave me, did 
not anſwer the expectation for the end you gave 
<« it, the payment of my debts. Therefore I muſt 
ein the next place recommend them again to your 
« eſpecial care. 


« Some few days before I declared the war, I 


— 


++ put forth my declaration for indulgence to Diſ- 
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rt in it that hath 
been ſubject to miſconſtruction, which is that 
concerning the Papiſts; as if more liberty were 
granted to them, than to the other Recuſants; 
When it is plain, there is leſs: for the others have 
public places allowed them, and I never intended 
„that they ſhould have any, but only have the 
freedom of their religion in their own houſes, 
* without any concourſe of others. And I could 
not grant them leſs than this, when I had ex- 
„ tended ſo much more grace to others, moſt of 
+ them having been loyal, and in the ſervice of 
„ me, and of the King my father: and in the 
* whole courſe of this indulgence, I do not intend, 
that it ſhall any ways prejudice the church, but I 
will ſupport its rights, and it in its full power. 
Having faid this, I ſhall take it very ill to re- 
* ceive contradiction in what I have done. And 
„ I will deal plainly with you, I am reſolved to 
e ſtick to my declaration.” There is one jealouſy 
„ more that is maliciouſly ſpread abroad, and yet 
t fo weak and frivolous, that I once thought it not 
« of moment enough to mention; but it may have 
e goten ſome ground with ſome well-minded peo- 
& ple, and that is, That the forces I have raiſed;in 
e this war, were deſigned to controul law and pro- 
«© perty:* I wiſh I had had more forces the laſt ſum- 
e mer, the want of them convinces me, I muſt 
e raiſe more againſt this next ſpring ; and I do not 
e doubt but you will conſider the charge of them 
& in your ſupplies. I will conclude with this aſſur- 
« ance to you, That I will preſerve the true Re- 
&« formed Proteſtant religion, and the church, as 
e it is now eſtabliſhed 1 kingdom; and that 
« no man's property or liberty 
& yaded.” T — the reſt to the chancellor.” 


The ſpeech aſterwards ſpoke by the chancellor is 


ſo remarkable, that it well deſerves a place in 
this hiſtory. * 
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My Lords, and you Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 
geſſes of the Houſe of Commons. 


« TT'HE King hath ſpoke fo fully, ſo excel- 
ec lently well, and ſo like himſelf, that you 
are not to expect much from me. There is not 
« a word in his ſpeech that hath not its full weight: 
« and I dare with aſſurance ſay, will have its effect 
« with you. His Majeſty had called you ſooner, 
“ and his affairs required it, but that he was re- 
<< ſolved to give you all the eaſe and vacancy to 
«© your own private concerns; and the people as 
«« much reſpite from payments and taxes, as the ne- 
cc ceſſity of his buſineſs, or their preſervation, would 
« permit. And yet (which I cannot but here men- 
ce tion to you) by the crafty infinuations of ſome 
« ill-affected perſons, there have been ſpread ſtrange 


« and deſperate rumors, which your meeting to- 


« gether this day, hath ſufficiently proved both 
« malicious and falſe, His Majefty hath told you, 
« that he is now ingaged in an important, very 
ce expenſive, and indeed, a war abſolutely neceſ- 
« fary and unavoidable. He hath referred you to 
de his declaration, where you will find the perſo- 
e na] indignities by pictures and medals, and other 
«« public affronts, his Majeſty hath received from 
te the States; their breach of treaties, both in the 
« Surinam, and Eaſt- India buſineſs: and at laſt 
ce they came to that height of inſolence, as to deny 
ce the honor and right of the flag, tho an undoubted 
« jewel of this crown, never to be parted with, and 
« by them particularly owned in the late treaty ot 
% Breda, and never conteſted in any age. And 
« while the K ing firſt long expected, and then 10- 
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all ever be in- 
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of it, by ſecuring peace at home, when I had Ax' 1672 
© war abroad. There is one 2 
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« your hearty conjunction at this time in ſupplying Cant ss IT. 
his Majeſty, will make them never more formid- Ax 1972. 
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oy 


ENGLAND | 
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1 ECharLes II. „ lemnly demanded ſatisfaction, they diſputed his 
An? 1672. « title to it, in all the courts of Chriſtendom, and 
( made 2 offers to the French King, if he 


« would ſtand by them againſt us. But the Moſt 
« Chriſtian King too well remembered, what they 
« did at Munſter, contrary to ſo many treaties and 
«« ſolemn ingagements; and how dangerous a neigh- 
& bor they were to all crowned heads. The King 
« and his miniſters had here a hard time, and lay 
every day under new obloquies, Sometimes they 
<< were repreſented as ſelling all to France for mo- 
&© ney to make this war: Portſmouth, Plymouth, 
& and Hull, were to be given into the French hands 
& for caution, The next day news came, that 
« France and Holland were __ Then the 
« obloquy was turned from treachery to folly : the 
« miniſters are now fools, that ſome days before 
« were villains. And indeed the coffee-houſes were 
4 not to be blamed for their laſt apprehenſions; 
« ſince if that conjunction had not taken effect, then 
& England had been ina far worſe caſe than it now 
«« js, and the war had been turned upon us. But 
« both Kings knowing their intereſts, reſolved to 
« join againſt them, who were the common ene- 
mies to all Monarchies, and I may ſay eſpecially 
« to ours, their only competitor for trade and 
& power at ſea; and who only ſtand in their way, 
« to an Univerſal Empire, as great as Rome. 
« This the States underſtood ſo well, and had 
t ſwallowed ſo deep, that under all their preſent 
&« diſtreſs and danger, they are ſo intoxicated with 
te that vaſt ambition, that they ſlight a treaty, and 
© refuſe a ceſſation. All this, you, and the whole 
© nation ſaw, before the laſt war 3 but it could 
4c not then be ſo well timed, or our alliance fo 
© well made, But you judged aright, That at 
« any rate, DELENDA EST CARTHAGO, 
« that government was to be brought down.“ And 
4 therefore the King may well ſay to you, it is 
« your war ! He took his meaſures from you; and 
<< they were juſt and right ones: and he expects a 
t ſuitable aſſiſtance to ſo neceſſary and expenſive an 
« action; which he has hitherto maintained at his 


© own Charge, and was unwilling either to trouble 


«« you, or burthen the country, until it came to 
t an inevitable neceſſity. And his Majeſty com- 
« mands me to tell you, that unleſs it be a certain 
« ſum, and ſpeedily raiſed, it can never anſwer 
« the occaſion. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen. Reputation is the 
« great ſupport of war or 2 his war had 
«< never begun, nor had the States ever ſlighted the 
King, or ever refuſed him ſatisfaction; neither 
« had this war continued to this day, or ſubſiſted 
c now, but that the States were deceived in their 
« meaſures, and apprehended his Majeſty in that 
« great want of money, that he muſt fit down un- 
« der any affronts, and was not able to begin or 
<< carry on a war. Nay, at this day the States ſup- 
<« port themſelves amongſt their people by this = 
cc falſchood, That they are aſſured of the temper 
« of England, and of the parliament, and that you 
« will not ſupply the King in this war; and that 
« if they can hold out till your meeting, they 
« will have new life, and take new meaſures,” 
There are lately taken two of their principal 
« agents, with their credentials and inſtructions 
c to this purpoſe, who are now in the Tower, and 
„ ſhall be proceeded againſt according to the law 
« of nations. But the King is ſufficiently aſſured 
© of his people; knows you better; and can never 
« doubt Ns parliament. This had not been men- 
<< tioned, but to ſhew you of what importance the 
« frankneſs and ſcaſonableneſs of this ſupply is, as 
« well asthe fullneſs of it. Let me fay, the King 


„has brought the States to that condition, that! 


© able to Kings, or dangerous to England. And 


& if after this you ſuffer them to get up, let this be 
remembered, The States of Holland are Eng- 


* fland's eternal enemies, both by IN TERES 


* and IN LIN AT ION.“ In the next place, to 
** the ſupply for the carrying on of the war, his 
Majeſty recommends to you the taking care of 
** his debts. What you gave the laſt ſeſſion did 
** not anſwer your own expectation. Beſide, an- 
other conſiderable aid you deſigned his Majeſty, 
was unfortunately loft in the birth ; ſo that the 
King was forced for the carrying on his affairs, 
much againſt his will, to put a ſtop to the pay- 
** ments out of the exchequer. He ſaw the preſ- 
* ſures upon himſelf, and growing inconveniences 
to his people by — intereſt; and the difference 
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* thro? all his buſineſs between ready money and 
orders. This gave the King the neceſſity of that 
% proceeding; to make uſe of his own revenue, 
* which hath been of ſo great eſſect in this war. 
But tho? he hath put a ſtop to the trade and gain 
Jof the bankers, yet he would be unwilling to 
ruin them, and oppreſs ſo many families as are 
* concerned in thoſe debts: beſide, it were too diſ- 
„ proportionable a burden upon many of his good 
«© ſubjects. But neither the bankers, nor they, 
have reaſon to complain, if you now take them 
* into your care, and they have paid them what 
*© was due to them, when the {top was made, with 
fix per Cent intereſt from that time. The King 
* 18 very much concerned both in honor and in- 
„ tereſt, to ſee this done, and yet he deſires you 
not to miſ-time it; but that it may have only the 
5 ſecond place, and that you will firſt ſetle what 
«© you intend about the ſupply. Ss 
«© His Majeſty has fo fully vindicated his decla- 
ration from that calumny concerning the Papiſts, 
that no reaſonable ſcruple can be made by any 
* good man. He has ſufficiently juſtified it by the 
time it was publiſhed in, and the effects he hath 
had from it; and might have done it more from 
<< the agreeableneſs of it, to his own natural diſpo- 
ce ſition, which no good Engliſhman can wiſh other 
« than it is. He loves not blood, or rigorous ſeve- 
& rities; but where mild or gentle ways may be 
„ uſed by a wiſe Prince, he is certain to chuſe 
« them. The church of England and all good 
© Proteſtants, have reaſon to rejoice in ſuch a head, 
e and ſuch a defender. His Majeſty doth declare 
« his care and concerns for the church, and will 
«© maintain them in all their rights and privileges, 
« equal, if not beyond any of his predeceſſors. He 
ce was born and bred up in it: it was that his father 
died for: we all know how great temptations 
and offers he reſiſted abroad, when he was in his 
& loweſt condition; and he thinks it the honor of 
&« his reign, * That he hath been the reſtorer of the 
&« church.” It is that he will ever maintain, and 
«© hopes to leave to poſterity in greater luſtre, and 
« upon ſurer grounds, than our anceſtors ever ſaw 
«« jt, But his Majeſty is not convinced, that vio- 
c lent ways are the intereſts of religion, or the 
„ church. There is one thing more, that I am 
e commanded to ſpeak to you of, which is the 
ce jealouſy that hath been fooliſhly ſpread abroad, of 
& the forces the King has raiſed in this war. Where. 
in the King hath opened himſelf frecly to you, 
« and confeſſed the fault on the other hand. For if 


|< this laſt ſummer had not proved a miracle of 


« ſtorms and tempeſts, ſuch as ſecured their Eaſt- 
India fleet, and protected their ſea-coaſts from a 
« deſcent, nothing but the true reaſon, want of 
« money, could have juſtified the defect in the 
e number of our forces. It is that his Majeſty is 
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King's ſecret intentions. 


« of perſons of the greateſt fortunes and quali- 
« ty, And I am earneſtly to recommend to 
« you, that in your ſupplies, you will take into 
« your conſideration, this neceſſary addition of 
« charge. i , 
« And after his Majeſty's concluſion of his 
ce ſpeech, let me conclude, nay, let us all con- 
e clude with bleſſing God, and the King! Let us 
« bleſs God, that he hath given us ſuch a King, 
« ro be the repairer of our breaches, both in 
« church and ſtate 3 and the © reſtorer of our paths 
« to dwell in: that in the midſt of war and miſery, 
„ which rages in our neighbor countries, * our 
« garners are full, and there is no complaining in 
our ſtreets;? and a man can hardly know that 
there is a war. Let us bleſs God, that he hath 
given this King ſignally the hearts of his people, 
and moſt particularly of his parliament, who in 
their affection and loyalty to their Prince have 
exceeded all their predeceſſors : a parliament, 
with whom the King hath many years lived with 
all the careſſes of a happy marriage. Has the 
King had a concern ? You have wedded it. 
Has his Majeſty wanted ſupplies? You have 
readily, chearfully, and fully provided for them. 
You have relied upon the wiſdom and conduct 
ot his Majeſty in all his affairs; fo that you 
have never attempted to exceed your bounds, or 
to impoſe upon him: while the King on the 
other hand, hath made your counſels the foun- 
dation of all his — and had been ſo 
tender of you, that he hath, upon his own revenue 
and credit, indeavored to ſupport even foreign 
wars, that he might be leaſt uneaſy to you, 
or burdenſome to his people. And let me fay, 
That tho? this marriage be according to Moſes's 
law, where the huſband can give a bill of di- 
vorce, put her away, and take another ; yet [ 
can aſſure you, it is as impoſſible for the King 
to part with this parliament, as it is for you to 
depart from that loyalty, affection, and dutiful be- 
havior, you have hitherto ſhewn towards him. 
Let us bleſs the King for taking away all our 
« fears, and leaving no room for jealouſies; and 
« for thoſe aſſurances and promiſes he hath made 
« ys, Let us bleſs God and the King, that our 
religion is ſafe z that the church of England is 
* the care of our Prince; that parliaments are 
<< ſafe 3 and that our properties and liberties are 
„ ſaife. What more hath a good Engliſhman to 
% aſk ? © But that this King may long reign,* and 
« this triple alliance of King, parliament, and peo- 
<< ple may never be diſſolved,” 


cc 
<c 


I ſhall make no refleRions on this ſpeech, be- 


cauſe it would lead me too far; and beſide, I 


imagine every dil-intereſted reader can ſee the falſity 
of moſt of the things related, and the groſs artifice 
wherewith they are vented. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that this ſpeech was ſpoke by a member, or rather 
by the head of the Cabal, who perfectly knew the 
The earl of Shaftſbury 
theretore mult have had a forehead of braſs to pro- 
nounce ſuch a ſpeech before ſo auguſt an aſſembly, 
But very likely, this was only for form ſake, and 
the Cabal believed themſelves ſo ſecure, that the 
parliament itſelf would not dare to ſeem to know 
their artifices. However they were miſtaken, for 
the houſe of commons had, even before the King 
and chancellor delivered their ſpeeches, given 
me indications of vigor. Preſently after their 
meeting, they loudly complained of writs iſſued 
out by the lord chancellor, tor electing and re- 


turning of perſons to fit in their houſe, in the room 
of ſuch as were dead, or removed. And, by the 
way, all the members elected by virtue of theſe 
writs, were the chancellor's creatures. This com- 
plaint occaſioned the King, immediately after the 
two ſpeeches, to declare to the commons, “ That 
© he had given order to the lord chancellor to 
te ſend out writs, for the better ſupply of their 
te houſe, having ſeen 13 for it; but if any 
« ſcruple or queſtion did ariſe about it, he left it 
« to the houſe to debate as ſoon as they could.” 
Accordingly the commons, the very next day, voted 
thoſe writs and returns irregular, and expelled all 
the members thus elected. 

There were 1n this 13 as in moſt others, 
two parties, called the Court and Country party. 
This was their diſtinction, and it manifeſtly im- 
plied, that the intereſts of the court were directly 
oppoſite to thoſe of the people, as the intereſts ol 
one party are uſually to thoſe of the contrary. The 
court party had always prevailed, while the people 
were perſuaded of the good intentions of the Kin 
and his miniſters. But as his Majeſty n 
himſelf, both by his way of living, aud frequent 
ſigns of irreligion; or by his inclination for the Pa- 
piſts 3 or by his profuſion and avidity of money; 
or laſtly, by his union with France and the war 
with the States, his party ſenſibly decreaſed ever 
day, for two very natural reaſons. Firſt, becauſe 
many of thoſe members, who, at the begining, 
were of the King's party thro' inclination and zeal 
for religion, while they conſidered him as protec- 
tor of the church of England, loft this inclination, 
as ſoon as they were convinced, that the King was 
far from deſigning the good of the church or ſtate. 
His Majeſty's proteſtations loſt all their effect, when 
it was once ſeen, that his actions ſo little correſponded 
with his words. Secondly, for the ſame reaſon, the 
ae perceiving that religion and the ſtate were 
in danger, choſe ſuch repreſentatives to fill the va- 
cancies of the houſe, whoſe 3 were directl 
oppoſite to the deſigns of the court. As the ſeats 
by the death of the members could not but be v 
numerous in a parliament, which had now ſate 
twelve years, the country party came by degrees to 
prevail, and the King and his miniſters no longer 
found it ſo eaſy to — whatever they defired, as at 
the opening of the parliament. It is certain, ſo long 
as the people do not ſuſpect the King of ill deſigns 
againſt liberty ahd religion, the court party prevail 
in the parliament, or rather there ate not then two 
different parties. For, ſuppoſing the King an ex- 
act obſerver of the laws himſelf, and careful to 
ſee them punctually obeyed, there can be no diffe- 
rence between the two parties, but with reſpect to 
the quantity of money granted to the King. But 
as the people are under obligations to the King, for 
his maintenance of order, equity, moderation, and 
juſtice in the government, they are never uneaſy with 
the power and wealth heaped on ſuch a King, and 
commonly the country party, if there is one in the 
parliament, is much inferior to the King's. But 
the caſe is quite otherwiſe whenthe people are once 
prejudiced againſt their Sovereign, and no longer 
confide in his promiſes. For then, the court part 
is compoſed of men, who have only their own pri- 
vate fortunes in view, and is not ſo numerous as that 
of the people, which, beſide the public intereſt, 
find likewiſe a private advantage in oppoſing the 
court's deſigns. In this caſe, the people uſually 
chuſe able repreſentatives, and ſuch as are believed 


that the intrigues of the court are capable of hinder- 
ing theſe elections. A proot of what I advance was 
ſeen in the elections of the parliament of the third 


| of November 1640, under Charles I, wherein the 
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country- party was ſo ſuperior to that of the court. 
This proot is confirmed by the tranſactions of the 
parliament I am now ſpeaking of, which tor twelve 
years had appeared ſo devoted to his Majeſty, and 
which changed from one extreme to another, when 
they had Joſt their former confidence in the 
King and his miniſter, Ir is in vain to aſcribe this 
change to the intrigues and cabals of ſome particu- 
lar enemies of the court. Never could private 
perſons 'be powerful enough to corrupt a whole 
parliament, or the greater part, if their credit was 
not built upon the miſmanagement of the King and 
his miniſters. As we are entering upon a new pe- 
riod, I believe it neceſſary to prepare the reader 
for this change, by ſhowing him the true caule 
of it. 

In the two ſpeeches of the King and the chan- 
cellor, we have ſeen what vaſt ſupplies the King 
demanded of his parliament, viz. a conſiderable 
aid for the ſca- ſervice; another for the land; a 
third to diſcharge ſome old debts ; a fourth to re- 
tund the money taken our of the exchequer, and 
which could not amount to leſs than two millions 
two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling for 
the ſpace of ſeventeen months. All this computed, 
muſt have amounted at leaſt to five millions. Tho 
the chancellor's ſpeech had but little weight with 
the commons, they would however ſhow, that in 
demanding a redreſs of grievances, as was their in- 
tention, they did not act thro? a ſpirit of paſſion and 
revenge. Wheretore, tho' they were by no means 
convinced of the neceſſity or juſtice of the war un- 
dertaken by the King, they voted a ſupply of an 
eighteen months aſſeſſment ot ſeventy thouſand 

unds a month, which in all amounted to twelve 
hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds, tor the King's 
extraordinary occaſions, without ſpecitying that it 
was for the ſupport of the war. But for fear his 
Majeſty thould prorogue them when the money 
bill was paſſed, they reſolved that the redreſs of 
grievances ſhould keep an even pace with it. 

To this end, the nineteenth of February, the 
commons preſented an addreſs to the King, in 
which they told him That having taken 
into conſideration his declaration for indulgence to 
D iſſenters, they found themſelves bound in duty 
„ to inform his Majeſty, That penal laws in 
matters eccleſiaſtical cannot be ſuſpended but by 
act of parliament z* they therefore moſt humbly 
« beſought his Majeſty, to give ſuch directions, 
«« © That no apprehenſions or jealouſies, might 
remain in the hearts of his faithtul ſubjects. To 
this addreſs the King ſent the following anſwer. 
« That he was very much troubled, that the de- 
« claration which he put out for ends ſo ne- 
« ceſſary to the quiet of this kingdom, eſpecially 
in that conjuncture, ſhould prove the cauſe of 
« diſquiet, and give occaſion to the queſtioning of 
« his power in eccleſiaſtics, which he finds not 
„% done in the reigns of any of his anceſtors. That 
« he never had thoughts ot uſing it otherwiſe than 


as it hath been intruſted in him to the peace and 


e eſtabliſhment of the church of England, and the 
&« eaſe of all his ſubjects in general: neither doth 
« he pretend to ſuſpend any laws wherein the pro- 
e perties, rights, or liberties of any of his ſubjects 

are concerned; nor to alter any thing in the 
«© eſtabliſhed doctrine or diſcipline of the church 
* of England : but his only deſign in this was to 
take off the penalties inflicted by ſtatutes upon 
«© the Diſſenters, and which he believed, when 
« well conſidered of, they themſelves would not 
not with executed according to the rigor of the 
law): neither hath he done this with any thought 


— — 


of avoiding, or 8 the advice of his CEE II. 
« parliament; and if any bill ſhall be offered to Ax“ 1672. 
„ him, which ſhall appear more proper to attain LW Wd 
te the aforcſaid ends, and ſecure the peace of the 

„church and kingdom, when tendered in due 

% manner to him, He will ſhew how readily 

&* he will concur in all ways that ſhall appear for 

the good of the kingdom.“ 

The commons eaſily perceived; the King was z fecond ad- 
not inclined to deſiſt from his declaration. Where- &reſs from the 
fore, three days after, they preſented another ad- commons. 
dreſs, in which, „ They thanked him for his gra- Feb. 26 
*© cious aſſurances and promiſes of maintaining 
the religion eſtabliſhed, and the liberties and 
properties of the people: And they did not in 
* the leaſt doubt, but that his Majeſty had the ſame 
gracious intentions in giving ſatisfaction to his 
«© ſubjects, by his anſwer to their laſt petition and 
„ addreſs : but that they found, that the ſaid an- 

{wer was not ſufficient to clear the apprehenſions 
that might juſtly remain in the minds of his 
people, by his Majeſty's having claimed a power 
to ſuſpend penal laws in matters eccleſiaſtical, 
« and which his Majeſty did {till ſeem to aſſert, 
in the ſaid anſwer, * to be intitled in the crown, 
and never queſtioned in any of the reigns of his 
„ anceſtors : * wherein they humbly conceived his 
© Majeſty had been much miſinformed, ſince no ſuch 
© power had ever been claimed or exerciſed by 
any of his Majeſty's predeceſſors. And if it ſhould 
be admited, might tend to the interrupting the 
free courſe of the laws, and altcring the legi- 
« ſlative power, which had always been acknow- 
„ leged to reſide in his Majeſty, and in his two 
6+ houſes of parliament. They therefore with an 
« unanimous conſent became humble ſuitors to his 
* Majeſty,that he would be pleaſed to | or them a 
ce full and ſatisfactory anſwer to their ſaid petition 
« and addreſs, and that his Majeſty would take ſuch 
<< eftectual order, That the proceedings in this mat- 
e ter, Might not for the future be drawn into con- 
* ſequence or example.” The King's anſwer to The King's 
this addreſs was, It is of conſequence, and I anſwer. 
«© will take it into conſideration.” 

At the time theſe addreſſes were preparing, fir Mr. Seymour 
Job Charleton, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, Choſen ſpear 
being, taken ill, humbly prayed his Majeſty, that — 
he might be eaſed of the burden he was no longer Kennet, 
able to ſuſtain. Edward Seymour, ſo famous in p. 318. 
the reign of William III, was, by the court's re- 


commendation, choſen in his room. 


The King and the Cabal were extremely miſtaken The Preſby- 
in imagining, that the declaration of liberty of terians upon 
conſcience, would gain the Preſbyterians, in return their guard. 
for ſo great a favor. The leaders of that p 

were too wiſe to be caught in ſo palpable and dan- 

gerous a ſnare. It was not difficult for them to 

perceive they were only deſigned as inſtruments to 

advance the intereſt of the Romiſh faith. When 

they reflected, that this favor was received from the 

King, the duke of York, and the members of the 

Cabal, they could not be perſuaded ir lowed from 

a principle of religion or humanity. Beſide, they Ibid. 

ſaw ſo many extraordinary proceedings, ſo many 

invaſions upon the rights of the people; the Pa- 

piſts indulged 1n their wx, cog he King making 
exorbitant demands upon his parliament ; an army 

incamped at the very gates of London (1) in the 

midſt of winter; a war begun to deſtroy the only 
Proteſtant ſtate capable of ſupporting religion; and — 
Catholics in the principal poſts; all this ſufficiently 
demonſtrated, that the ſuſpenſion of the penal laws 

was not for their ſake. So, inſtead of thanking _ , , 
his Majeſty for this pretended favor, alderman Vol. III. 


Vol. III. 


(1) On Black. Heath; raiſed without advice of parliament, and under many Popiſh officers. Kennet, p. 318. 
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Love, a city-member, *and an eminent Diſſenter, 
ſpoke with the greateſt warmth againlt the declara- 
tion (1). This declaration for libert of conſcience, 
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„ injoined by his Majeſty's warrant, upon the pe- Ax' 1672. 

** nalty of loſing their places, not to permit any r- | % f 


wrought a great change in the houſe of commons. 
For that houſe, which had bcen ſo extravagantly 
animated againſt the Preſbyterians, ſeeing them 
ſacrifice their own intereſt to that of religion and 
the kingdom, ordered a bill ro be brought in for 
their eaſe; a bill by which all the penalties againſt 
them in the act of uniformity were removed, and 
nothing required but taking the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy. This bill was read the firſt time 
on the twenty-ſeventh of February, and was com- 
pleted in a few days. But the lords having made 
ſome amendments, the King prorogued the par- 
liament before theſe amendments could be agreed to 
by the commons. 

T his bill, which was readily paſſed by the com- 
mons, ſufficiently ſhewed their diſtruſt ot the court 
with regard to the declaration for liberty of con- 
ſcience, ſince by it all pretenſe was taken away of 
confounding the Preſbyterians with the other Non- 
conformiſts. As long as the commons had not 
ſuſpected the King's intention to favor Popery, they 
had affected to rank all the Diſſenters in one claſs, 
in order to include the Preſbyterians in the ſtatutes 
made againſt Non-conformiſts in general. But 
when his Majeſty was perceived to uſe this con- 
fuſion to favor the Papiſts, the commons were 
willing to own the ſeveral ſets ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, and rather than abandon religion to the 
intrigues and artifices of the court and the Papiſts, 
reſolved to eaſe the Preſbyterians. In this they diſ- 
covered a true zeal for the Proteſtant religion 1n 
general, — it was not ſo dangerouſly at- 
tacked by the Preſbyterians as the Papiſts. But 
they ſhewed their attachment to the Proteſtant reli- 
gion not only on this occaſion, At the very time they 
were preparing this bill for the caſe of the Preſby- 
terians, another was brought in to injoin frequent 
catechiſing in the parochial churches (2) for the in- 
ſtruction of youth, intimating thereby, how ne- 
ceſſary this precaution was thought in the preſent 
juncture. ut this bill, as well as the other, 
was rendered abortive by the parliament's pro- 
rogation (3). 

There can be no plainer indication of what the 
parliament thought of the deſigns of the court in 
tavor of the Papiſts, than the addreſs preſented by 
both houſes to the King about the ſame time. 
This addreſs contained, firſt complaints on the 
growth of Popery 3 on the great reſort of Romiſh 
prieſts and jeſuits in the Kingdom; on the admiſſion 
of ſo many reculants into places of truſt, and par- 
ticularly in the army. After this, the two houſes 
deſired, 1. That his Majeſty would be pleaſed 
„to iſſue out his Royal proclamation, to com- 
« mand all prieſts and jeſuits (with exception of 
«« thoſe in attendance upon the Queen, not being 
natural born ſubjects) to depart within thirty 
days out of the kingdom : and that his Majeſty 
would be pleaſed, in the ſame proclamation, to 
« command all judges and other officers, to put 
« the laws in execution againſt all ſuch prieſts and 
e jeſuits, as ſhould be found in the kingdom after 
« that time. 2. That his Majeſty would be 
e pleaſed likewiſe to iſſue out commiſſions, to 
« tender the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to 
« to all officers and ſoldiers now in his ſervice and 


officer to be multered in the ſervice and pay of 

„ his Majeſty, until he hath taken the oaths of 

* allegiance and ſupremacy, and received the ſa- 

crament of the lord's ſupper, according to the 

* uſage of the church of England; and that every 

* ſoldier ſhould take the faid oaths before his firſt 

* muſter, and receive the ſacrament in like "M 

«© manner, before his ſecond muſter.” Upon this A proclam;, 

addreſs, his Majeſty publiſhed a proclamation in tion upon it. Þ 

the uſual ſtile, the ſeventh of that Kind, by which Id. p. 313. 

(after a declaration, that as he had always adhered 

to the church of England, againſt all temptations 

whatſoever, ſo he was reſolved to maintain and de- 

fend it) he ſtrictly commanded all jeſuits and Ro- 

miſh prieſts to depart the kingdom, and the laws 

to be put in due execution, againſt all Popiſh recu- _ 

ſants, or thoſe juſtly ſuſpected ſo to be, &c. This Thecomrmvr. 8 

proclamation was not ſatisfactory to the commons, enter upon mw 

becauſe it extended but to one fingle article of e made. 

their petition, without any mention of the removal WT. 

of Papiſts from places of truſt, Wherefore, they 1 

proceeded to a new bill, in order to obtain their : 

end, being reſolved not to finiſh the money bill, 

till they had procured a redreſs of their grievances, 

and particularly a revocation of the declaration for 

liberty of conſcience. $f 
Charles was never fo perplexed ſince his reſtora- The King in RY 

tion. The Cabal had promiſed to make him ab- great di. 

ſolute, but after all, ſuggeſted no other means, than —_ 

the uſing of force, at all hazards. By degrees he had : 

hoped to attain his aim, in gaining now one point, 

then another, and laſtly to ſee himſelf able to 

trample on all oppofers. He had moreover relicd 

on the aſſiſtance of France, after the common- 

wealth of Holland ſhould be deſtroyed, But he 

had prepoſtcrouſly imagined, he ſhould have time 

to form all his meaſures, and be able to ſupport his 

deſigns, whenever they ſhould meet with oppoſition, 

Perhaps too he had depended on the condeſcenfion 

of this parliament, by reaſon it had hitherto been 

favorable to him. Bur as the commons were pro- 

ceeding, the time was come, that the King muſt 

either give way, or break with them. In this laſt 

caſe, he had too much ſenſe to believe, that a 

handful of Papiſts, with a few flattering courtiers 

and miniſters, were able to ſupport him, at a time 

when he could expect no aſſiſtance from France, 

and when the male-contents might be countenanced 

by a Dutch fleet. Beſide, his exchequer was empty : 

and therefore he muſt have reſolved, by means of 

his army, to raiſe money on his ſubjects; knowing » 

if he had not wherewith to content his adherents, 11 

he would hardly ingage them to betray the intereſts 1 

of their country. But this army was Proteſtant, 

excepting a few Popiſh officers and ſoldiers. The 


officers of the fleet, and the ſailors, were alſo Pro- 1 
teſtants. It was therefore unnatural to expect in- =. & 
gaging ſuch a fleet and army in his deſigns, ſo con- 9 
trary to their religion and liberties. Laſtly, he 1 


conſidered, that theſe very miniſters and courtiers, 
who appeared ſo devoted to his ſervice, would de- 
ſert him, as it happened to the King his father, 
when he ſhould be no longer able to protect them. 
In ſhort, it was too ſoon to begin the execution of a 
project of this nature, for which. he was unprepared, 


and yet, by the parliament's laſt addreis, he was 


pay, and that ſuch as refuſed the ſaid oaths 
might be immediately diſbanded, 3. That the 


6—— 


obliged either to execute or relinquiſh it. His ho- 
nor ſeemed ingaged to ſupport the declaration tot 


mental to the nation. 


(1) He declared, he had much rather ſtill go without their deſired liberty, than have it in a way that would prove ſo detri- 


Kennet, p. 318. 
(2) Every Sunday in the afternoon, Echard, Vol. III. p. 


317 7 


(3) It was ſtoped in the houſe of lords, ſays R. Coke, Vol. III. p. 180. | | 3 
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A' 1672. ment that he would adhere to it, and his inclination 
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= LEchard. 


W parliament. 


led him to favor the Papiſts, whoſe religion he had 
ſecretly imbraced. He moreover found himſelf ob- 
liged not to abandon thoſe miniſters to the parlia- 
ment's reſentment z who, in giving him their ad- 
vice, had depended on his protection. But honor 
was not capable to balance the difficulties which he 
foreſaw, it he perſiſted in his enterprize. On the 


388 other hand, his council was divided. The duke 


— of Ormond and the earl of Arlington adviſed him 
to wait a more favorable opportunity; but the 


duke of York, and the reſt of the Cabal, were for 
throwing off the maſk, and ſupporting his decla- 
ration. They repreſented, that his father's ruin 
was owing to his condeſcending to the firſt demands 
of the parliament of 1640 and ſaid, they law no 
leſs cauſe to fear now; for ſhould the declaration 
be recalled, other demands would be ſet up, which 
would never end, till they were carried ſo high, 
that the King would not be able to grant them, 
without undoing himſelf: and that after a thouſand 
condeſcenſions, he would at laſt be obliged to break 
with the parliament, and all the fruit he could reap 
from this compliance, would be to make them the 
more inſolent. They farther added, that his hold- 
ing his reſolution a few days would bring the par- 
liament to reaſon, his Majeſty having a party 
among them which began to make the leaders 
waver : and that there were forces ſufficient on foot 
to ſupport the one fide, and intimidate the other, 
It is pretended, the earl of Shaftſbury undertook to 
anſwer for the ſucceſs. All this was very capable 
to hold the King in ſuſpenſe. It is believed, the 
ladies ingaged in this affair, and fearing that a rup- 
ture would deprive them of the King's bounties, 


= | He recalls his ſtrongly ſollicited him to recal his declaration. How- 


ever the King, after ſome heſitation, called for the 
declaration, and with his own hands broke the 
ſeal, 

The King came to the parliament the eighth of 
March, and after preſſing the commons to diſpatch 
The King's the money bill, ſaid to both houſes, « If 
ſpeech to the there be any ſcruple yet remaining with you 
touching the ſuſpenſion of the penal laws, I here 
s faithfully promiſe you, that what hath been 
done in that particular, ſhall not for the future be 
« drawn into example and conſequence z and as I 
daily expect from you a bill for my ſupply, fo 
LI aſſure you, I ſhall as willingly receive and paſs 
„ any other you ſhall offer me, that may tend to 
<« the giving you ſatisfaction in all your juſt griev- 
« ances.” 

Is thanked for This ſpeech was ſo agreeable to the parliament, 


declaration. 
Burnet, 


Ibid. 


it by both that both houſes went in a body and thanked the 
houſes. King for ſo full and fatisfaftory an anſwer. 

The Cab! But if the two houſes were pleaſed, the Cabal 

very much Was not ſo. They had formed a project, and prepared 

a ſcheme to render King Charles abſolute. Nay, 

WF with the they had taken ſome _ towards its execution, 

King. This ſcheme had never been formed, had it not 


been ſuggeſted, the King would have the courage 
and reſolution to withſtand the complaints of the 
parliament : for the projectors could never imagine 
the parliament would ſuffer the liberties of the peo- 

le to be invaded without oppoſition. All their 
— therefore was founded upon his Majeſty's ſtead- 
ineſs. They were to ingage in a conteſt, in which 
they flattered themſelves to render the King victo- 
rious. But, to their great aſtoniſhment, they ſaw 
the King was retreating, when he ſhould have pre- 
pared for battle, and conſequently the hopes of 
victory were intirely vaniſhed, But this was not 
all they had to apprehend ; they were in danger of 
being abandoned by the King, to the reſentment 
of the two houſes after this firſt ſtep; for how 
could they hope for his Majeſty's protection who 
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WP ors II. liberty of conſcience, for he had told the parlia- 


had juſt given ſuch manifeſt marks of his own Caazues II. 

tear ? Ax' 1672, 
The earl of Arlington, as I have obſerved, had LW NWI 

in ſome meaſure, deferted the Cabal, by his advice Shaſtſpury 

to the King, to revoke his declaration for liberty turns to the 

of conſcience, The earl of Shaftſbury ſoon fol- Rune? PHY: 

lowed him, but in a manner more ſurprizing, more Echard. 

public, and with more remarkable circumſtances. 

As ſoon as he perceived, the King had not ſuffi- 

cient reſolution to execute the great work which 

was projected, he thought it but juſt to forfake a 

Prince, who had forſaken himſelf, and left his 

counſellors expoſed to danger. This was the ſe- 

cond time the earl had experienced Charles's in- 

conſtancy, and want of reſolution. The declara- 

tion affair was common to him with the reſt of the 

Cabal. But the writs iſſued out of chancery for the 

election of members to fill the vacant ſeats in the houſe 

of commons, were peculiar to him. He had under- 

taken to iſſue theſe writs as chancellor, on pretenſe of 

ſome precedents which were never known, on the 

King's poſitive promiſe to ſtand by him; and yet, 

he was deſerted by his Majeſty, at the firſt inſtance 

of the commons, or rather before their com- 

plaints. This was, however, a thing of very great 

importance. For if the crown could have iſſued 

writs for filling the vacancies, it could have been 

very eaſy for the miniſters to have had ſuch mem- 


bers returned as they pleaſed, as it happened on 


this firſt occaſion, wherein all thoſe who were 

choſen were creatures of the court. Father Orleans, Father Or- 
who received his information of the Engliſh affairs leans refuted. 
from King James II, poſitively affirms, as one that 

could not be miſtaken when he follows ſuch a guide; 

« That the ancient cuſtom was, on the death of a 

c member, for the chancellor to iſſue a writ under 

<< the great- ſeal, for the election of another, and 

© tho? the writ contained nothing to obſtruct 

<< the freedom of the elections, yet the King might 

find means to prevent any member from being 

« choſen, who was againſt him. That this cuſtom 

„ had been changed during the troubles of the laſt 

„ reign, when the commons aſſumed he power of 

« iſſuing the writs by their ſpeaker, and that this 

«© abuſe had been ſuffered to continue, ſince the 

« King's reſtoration, thro' the weakneſs or igno- 

4 rance of the chancellors before Shaftſbury .” But 

this is a groundleſs aſſertion, as appears from what 

the King himſelf ſaid to both houſes, at the begining 

of this ſeſſion, That he had given order to the lord 
chancellor to ſend out writs, for the better ſupply 

<« of their houſe, having ſeen precedents for it.“ 

Had this been a right inherent in the crown, and 

firſt invaded by the commons, during the troubles 

of the laſt reign, would the King have ſaid only, 

e that he had ſeen ſome precedents for it.” This 

remark is only to ſhew, with what caution father 
Orleans's hiſtory is to be read, tho? dictated by 

King James himſelf, 

The earl of Shaftſbury was therefore more ex- 

poſed to the reſentment of the commons, than any 

other of the Cabal, not only for pernicious counſels 

given the King, in conjunction- with his four col- 

legues, the ſecret whereof was not yet known, but 

chiefly for the writs iſſued by him as chancellor, ſo 
deſtructive of their rights and privileges. He. had 

therefore reaſon to fear a vigorous proſecution for 

this fact, and it is certain, the oppoſite party to 

the court had already projected an accuſation againſt 

him. On the contrary, 8 he had diſ- 

covered in the King, gave him no hopes of pro- 

tection from — He believed — ad he bald 
had no other way to divert the impending ſtorm, throws him- 
than by quiting the King, and throwing himſelf ſelf into the 
into the contrary party. He executed this re- wn Ag my 
« folution, ſays father Orleans, the day after the Re. 
„King reſolved to revoke his declaration for 


liberty 
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breaking the ſeal of his declaration with his own CUAATEs II. 
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It was eleven at night 


CaarLes II. << liberty of conſcience. ; 
his laſt reſolution, and 


AN? 1672. « 


—— . 


The ear! of 
Shattbury 
declares pub- 
licly againit 


before the Kirg had taken 
the next morning the earl of Shaftſbury appeared 
in the houſe of lords, at the head of the moſt 
violent party, againſt the Catholic religion, the 
« Dutch war, and the union with France.” It 
father Orleans is to be credited, he did more, for 
in a full houſe he diſcovered the reaſons which had 
induced the King to grant that liberty of conſcience, 
join with France, and declare war againſt Holland, 
1 doubt not his diſcovering this ſecret to his new 
party, but confeſs, I muſt have better evidence 
than that of father Orleans, to convince me that 
this diſcovery was made publicly in a full houſe, 
and on this very occaſion, eſpecially, before the 
King and duke of York, who were that day pre- 
ſent in the houſe. This would have been a formal 
accuſation againſt his Majeſty, the duke of York, 
and the other four members of the Cabal, of which 
he could have given no proofs, if they had been de- 
manded. He had too much ſenſe to expoſe himſelf 
to ſuch danger. The occafion of his declaring pub- 
licly againſt the King, on the day I am ſpeaking 
of, was this. 

The lord treaſurer Clifford, ignorant of Shaftf- 
bury's intentions, paid him a viſit the night before, 
and communicating to him a project for eſtabliſn- 


cc 


* 


within a ſew hours after, in the houſe of lords, to 
fupport, by his preſenſe, the treaſurer's project, 
which tended to the ſubverſion of 1 wage 
Or that he ſhould call the treaſurer fool, for a pro- 
poſal which the King could not be ignoraut of, and 


had doubtleſs approved (1)? . 
The earl of Shaftfbury, however, from this time Aꝗvice tothe 
was always at the head of the country party, and readers con- 


cauſed the King to undergo great mortifications, as 
hereafter will appear. But I muſt give here a very 
material caution to thoſe who read father Orleans's 
hiſtory, or ſuch Engliſh or foreign authors as eſpouſe 
the King's cauſe. All theſe writers paint the earl of 
Shaftſbury in very black colors. He was, accord- 
ing to them, the greateſt villain that ever lived; 
his wickedneſs was anſwerable to the extent of his 
genius, and the depth of his penetration. He was 
perpetually contriving how to perplex the King 
and duke of York, or rather to ruin them irreco- 
verably. He was not only the head but the foul of 
his party, by which they were actuated. In ſhort, 
every thing tranſacted areas by the parliament 
againſt the King, is ſolely imputed to him, and it 
is arttully inſinuated, that, had it not been for 
ſuch an agent, the nation would have remained in 


the King. ing a perpetual fund to free the King from his | tranquillity, and the parliament, content with the 
Tyley. dependence on the parliament, read to him a ſpeech, — 4 favorable anſwers and gracious promiſes, 
Burnet. he had prepared to ſpeak on the morrow in the | would have beenquiet, and attempred nothing agaiaſt 
3 houſe of lords, concerning this project. The earl | the court. Thus, according to theſe writers, all 
p. 321. bol Shaftſbury ſeemed highly pleaſed with the ſpeech, the meaſures and precautions taken afterwards by 


and deſired to hear it again. Next day, the King 
and duke of York coming to the houſe to counte- 
nance this project with their preſenſe, the lord 
Clifford ſpoke his ſpeech. He had no ſooner done, 
than the earl of Shaftſbury ſtood up, and anſwered 
his ſpeech from the begining to the end. He de- 
monſtrated this project to be extravagant and im- 
practicable ; that it would overturn the govern- 
ment, and perhaps ſend the King and Royal family 
abroad again, to ſpend their days in exile, without 
hopes of a return. If the treaſurer's ſpeech ſurprized 
the lords, who perceived the deſign of it, their 
aſtoniſhment was increaſed when they ſaw the chan- 
cellor, a leading member of the Cabal, declare fo 
openly againſt the King. It is ſaid, the duke of 
York. while Shaftſbury was ſpeaking, whiſpered 
the King, What a rogue have you of a lord 
ce chancellor!” And that the King replied, *« What 
a fool have you of a lord treaſurer!” I know 
not. whether the truth of theſe particulars is to be 
relied on, ſome of which are improbable. For 
what likelihood is there, that his Majeſty, after 


the parliament againſt the deſigns of the court, 
were intirely owing to Shaftſbury's malice and re- 
venge. It is eaſy to perceive, that their deſign is 
to diſpel the grounds of the parliament's fear and 
complaint of the conduct of the court, by inſinua- 
ting, that theſe complaints were frivolous, and the 
effects of Shaftſbury's vengeance, who, they ſay, 
directed both houſes of parliament, or rather had 
them intirely at command. For my part, Iam no 
way concerned to vindicate the earl of Shaftſbury's 
honor, but believe myſelf obliged to remark, for 
the more eaſy diſcovery of the truth, that the 
CabaPs project to render the King abſolute, and in- 
troduce Popery, is of unqueſtionable certainty. 
The authors juſt mentioned, ſcruple not to own it, 
and ſhould they deny it, the thing would not be 
leſs true, Conſequently the parliament coming to 
a full and exact knowledge of this deſign, which 
was only before ſuſpected, had all the reaſon in 
the world tor their fear and caution againſt the King 
and his miniſters, This being granted, ler the earl 


of Shaftſbury have been a villain, or an honeſt 


— — 


hands for fear of the parliament, fhould appear, Ax' 1072, 
—  —_— 


(1) This buſineſs of Shaftſbury's turning againſt the court, is thus related by Burnett. The lord Clifford reſolving to aſſert 
«« the declaration for liberty of conſcience, ſhewed the heads he intended to ſpeak on to the King, who approved of them. He 
«« began the debate with rough words, calling the vote of the commons, Monſtrum horrendum ingens, and run on in a high 
«« ſtrain. When he had done, the earl of Shaftſbury, to the amazement of the whole houſe ſaid, he muſt differ from the lord 
that ſpoke laſt, toto cœlo. He ſaid, while theſe matters were debated out of doors, he might think with others, that the 
King's ſupremacy did warrant the declaration : but now, that ſuch a houſe of commons were of another mind, he ſubmited 
his reaſons to theirs. They were the King's great council, and muſt both adviſe and ſupport him. The King was all in fury 
to be thus forſaken by his chancellor, and told the lord Clifford, how well he was pleaſed with his ſpeech, and how highly 
«« offended with the other. The debate went on, and upon a diviſion the court had the majority. But above thirty of the moſt 
conſiderable of the houſe proteſted againſt the vote. So the court ſaw they gained nothing in carrying a vote, that drew 
« after it ſuch a proteſtation. It ſeems, Clifford, Buckingham, and Lauderdale, were for violent meaſures, while Arlington 

and Shaftſbury 2 the King to content the parliament. Accordingly, in the afternoon of the day that the matter had 
«« been argued in the houſe of lords, Shaftſbury and Arlington got all thoſe members of the commons, who were in the court 

party, to go privately to the King one after another, and tell him, that upon Clifford's ſpeech the houſe was in ſuch fury 
that probably they would have gone to impeachments, had it not been for Shaftſbury's ſpeaking on the other fide, who, they 
believed, ſpoke the King's ſenſe, as the other did the duke's. So they made the King apprehend, the chancellor's ſpeech, 
with which he was ſo offended, was really a great ſervice done him, and perſuaded him farther, that he might now ſave 
„ himſelf, and obtain an indemnity for his miniſters, if he would part with the declaration, and paſs the bill. Whereupon, 
before night, the King was quite changed, and ſaid to his brother, that Clifford had undone himſelf, and ſpoiled all by his 
„ ſpeech; and tho' Shaftſbury had ſpoke like a rogue, yet that had ſtoped a fury, which the other's indiſcretion had kind!ed. 
« The duke, in the evening told Clifford what the King laid. Upon which Clifford went to the King, and ſaid, he thought, 
„that in what he had done he had both ſerved and pleaſed the King, but was ſurprized to find by the duke, that the King 
«+ was of another mind. The King, in ſome confuſion, owned, that all he had ſaid was right in itſelf, but he ſhould have 
conſidered better what the commons could hear. Clifford finding he mult loſe the white ſtaff, conſulted with Buckingham 
whom to recommend {or treaſurer, and they pitched upon fir Thomas Oſborn, afterwards duke of Leeds, p. 348, &c.“ 
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Cual Es II. man; let him have betrayed the King's ſecrets, 
An? 1672. and acted only thro? a ſpirit of revenge; let his 
fear of the parliament be the ſole motive of his in- 
aging in the country party againſt the King; or 
fer him have acted from a principle of honor and 
duty, in order to ſave the church and ſtate, the 
thing itſelf remains the ſame. The good or bad 
qualities of the earl of Shaftſbury did not cauſe the 
arliament to have more or leſs reaſon to appre- 
bend the deſigns of the King and his miniſters. It 
they were prejudicial to _— and the ſtate, as 
cannot be denied, the parliament had reaſon to 
take the beſt meaſures to prevent them. Wh 
therefore are theſe meaſures, theſe precautions, al- 
cribed to Shaftſbury's malice and artifices, ſince 
there was another and more natural cauſe, Before 
the earl of Shaftſbury appeared in the oppoſite 
party to the court, the parliament had begun to 
take theſe precautions, tho? the court's deſigns 
were yet but ſuſpected: they were better informed 
by this carl z why therefore can it be ſuppoſed, that 
alter this information, they ſhould ſuddenly relin- 
quiſh their former motives, and act only with a 
view to ſerve as inſtruments of Shaftſbury's re- 
venge? This is not even probable, and yet the 
authors abovementioned loſe no opportunity of re- 
proaching the earl, and aſcribing all the mortifica- 
tions the King afterwards received, ſolely to him. 
Beſide the reader's inſtruction, my deſign, in what 
I have ſaid, is to hinder ſuch as have read, or ſhall 
read the other hiſtorians, from thinking it ſtrange that 
I] do not every moment exclaim againſt the earl 
of Shaftſbury's conduct, as it he were the ſole au- 
thor of what was done againſt the King; and that 
I content myſelf with ſaying, in a word, this peer 
uſed all his intereſt and credit to break the meaſures 
of the King and his miniſters. 
The teſt at Immediately after this change in the earl of Shaftſ- 
paſſes the bury, the commons paſſed a bill, afterwards called 
commons. the teſt act, intitled, <* An act for preventing the 
pay. &« dangers which may happen from Popiſh recu- 
55% fants,? This act required, that all perſons injoy- 
Echard, ing any office or place of truſt and profit, ſhould 
Vol. III. take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy in public 
Ran 326. and open court, and ſhould alſo receive the ſacra- 
— ment in ſome pariſh church, immediately after di- 
vine ſervice; and deliver a certificate ſigned by the 
miniſters and church-wardens, atteſted by the oaths 
of two credible witneſſes, and upon record: and 
that all perſons taking the ſaid oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy ſhould likewiſe make and ſubſcribe 
this following declaration. &« do declare, 
That I do believe, that there is not any tranſub- 
& ſtantiation in the ſacrament of the Lord's- 
* ſupper, or in the elements of bread and wine, 
& ar, or after the conſecration thereof, by any per- 
„ {on whatſoever. This bill readily paſſed 
the houſe of commons, and after ſome difficulties, 
March 15. Was alſo approved by the lords (1). The earl of 
Echard. Brittol, tho a Papiſt, made a ſpeech on this occa- 
ſion, and concluded with ſaying, upon the whole 
& matter, however the ſentiments of a Catholic 
of the church of Rome (not of the court of 
«© Rome) may oblige me, upon ſcruple of con- 
& ſcience, to give my negative to this bill, yet as 
e a member of a Proteſtant parliament, my advice 
* prudentially cannot but go along with the main 
&« ſcope of it, the preſent circumſtances of time, 
« and affairs conſidered, and the neceſſity of com- 
« poling the diſturbed minds of the people.“ 


Beſide this bill, there was another preparing to CaarLes IT. 
prevent intermarriages between Proteſtants and Pa- A'. 1672. 
piſts. This tended directly to break the preſent (LY INI 
negociation of the duke of York's marriage with Another bill 
an archducheſs of Inſpruch (2), and to hinder him gaga — 
from marrying any Catholic Princeſs whatever. York's * 
In the mean while, the King was very uneaſy, ſce- rying with a 
ng, the parliament was informed of his ſecret re- a aan Prin- 
ſolutions, and effectual meaſures were taken to pre- cen. 
vent their execution. Wherefore he quickened the n 
commons by ſeveral meſſages, to finiſh the money p. 323. 
bill. But the commons, inſtead of ſatisfy ing him, Twopetitions 
having provided for the ſecurity of religion, pre- relating to 
ſented him two addreſſes of grievances, one con- grievances. 
cerning England, the other Ireland. In the firſt, Ibid. 
they told him, that they were firmly perſuaded of 
his intention to govern according to the laws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom. Yet finding that ſome 
abuſes and grievances were crept into the govern- 
ment, they craved leave humbly to repreſent them 
to his Majeſty's knowledge, and to deſire, | 

« 1, That the impoſition of twelve pence per 
c chaldron upon coals, for providing of convoys, 

« by virtue of an order of council dated the fit- 
e teenth of May 1672, may be recalled, and all 
e bonds, taken hy virtue thereof, cancelled. 

& 2, That his Majeſty's proclamation of the 
& fourth of December 1672, For preventing diſor- 
ders which _ be commited by ſoldiers,” and 
e whereby the ſoldiers now in his Majcſty's ſer- 
vice are in a manner exempted from the ordina 
0 courſe of juſtice, may likewiſe be recalled. 

« 3, And whereas great complaints have been 

© made out of ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, of 
« diverſe abuſes commited in quartering of ſol- 
% diers, that his Majeſty would bs pleaſed to give 
« orders to redreſs thoſe abuſes, and in particular, 
« that no ſoldiers be hereafter quartered in any 
«© private houſes, and that due fatisfaftion may be 
« piven to the inn-keepers and victuallers where 
te they lye, before they remove. 

4. And, ſince the continuance of ſoldiers in 
e this realm, will neceſſarily produce many incon- 
£« venlencies to his Majeſty's ſubjects, they humbly 
oh + 1 op it as their petition and advice, that 

when this preſent war is ended, all the ſoldiers 
«© that have been raiſed ſince the laſt ſeſſion of 
„ parliament may be diſbanded. | 

«© 5, That his Majeſty would likewiſe be pleaſed 
eto conſider of the irregularities and abuſes in 
« preſſing ſoldiers, and give orders for the preven- 

c tion thereof for the future,” e 

Theſe demands ſhew, how the court by degrees 
was laboring to introduce an abſolute authority ; 
Firſt, by a light impoſition, by virtue of an order 
of council, of twelve-pence upon every chaldron, 
or thirty-ſix buſhels of coals. The tax was incon- 
ſiderable, but the conſequence very great. Se- 
condly, the magiſtrates, in aſſuming the power of 
quartering of foldiers in private houſes, eaſily found 
an opportunity to gall and oppreſs their enemies, 
and fuch as were not well-inclined to the court, 
Thirdly, in preſſing ſoldiers, the officers had room 
to commit many acts of injuſtice, by liſting not 
the moſt proper perſons for the ſervice, but the 
rich who were able to redeem themſelves with 
money. Tho' this practice was much uſed with 
regard to failors, and continues to this day, it had 
never extended to ſoldiers, or at leaſt but on very 
| extraordinary occaſions, ' 


of Vork and his friends. Echard, Vol. III. p. 321. 


VoI. III. 


(1) This bill was particularly promoted, if not invented by the earl of Sha:tſbury, who reſolved to ſtrike directly at the duke 


(2) The articles of that marriage were concluded in October 1672; and, as the earl of Arlington ſent word to fir William Go- 
dolphin, . upon terms ſomewhat incongruous as to our government here, but in ſubſtance much to his Majeſty's and Reyal High- 
« neſs's ſatistaction.“ Arlington's Letters, Vol. II. p. 391. But tho' the Princeſs of Inſpruch's religion pleaſed the French 1 
yet the intereſt this marriage would bring with it, did not; ſo that he propounded the Princeſs of Modena R. Coke, p. 166. 
The duke had, before this, made his addreſſes to the lady BeHaſis, who was a Proteſtant, Burnet, p. 353. 
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Cuarres Il. The petition concerning 
AN? 1672. tained ſeveral articles chiefly 
jus oe of thefe the commons deſi 
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the Iriſh grievances con- found he had been impoſed on, and that forty-five Cxaxues . VM 
relating to religion. | large ſhips were coming to attack him. | 
red, his Majeſty | diſappointment, he retired 


Upon this AN* 167 
1 the reſt of his 


Echard, would be pleaſed to diſmiſs out of all command, fleet at Schonevelt in Zealand. In this interval, joins the 
mn il or tl itary, colonel Richard Talbot, who no- Prince Rupert failed to meet the French fleet coming French. 
P. 324. totiouſiy aſſumed the title of agent for the Roman from Breſt, and joined them in the channel the ſix- 
Catholics in Ireland, and forbid him all acceſs to teenth of — þ After this junction, the combined 
his court. This Talbot was afterwards created fleet conſiſted of one hundred and forty ſail of all 
duke of Tyrconnel, and lord lieutenant of Ireland | forts, of which there were thirty large French 
by James II. (1) ſhips (6). The Dutch fleet had but a hundred and Baſnage. 
The King's the King replied to theſe addreſſes, that as | nine fail, viz. fifty-four large ſhips, fourteen frigats, 
anſwer. they conſiſted of ſo many different parts, it could | twenty-four fire-ſhips, eleven advice-boats, and fix 
Id. p. 125. not be expected he ſhould give an immediate an- galliots (7). As I am not ſufficiently verſed in ma- 
ſwer. Bur promiſed, that for the ſeveral particular | rine affairs to give clear deſcriptions of ſea ingage- 
things contained in them, he would before the next | ments, I ſhall only ſay, that this year was ſigna- 
meeting take ſuch effectual care, that no man ſhould | lized by three naval expeditions, fought with ſuch 
Money bill have reaſon to complain. After this, the money- equa] loſs, that neither could juſtly boaſt of victory, 
paſſed. bill paſſed without oppoſition, But, not to ap- tho? both challenged it in every battle. The firſt Three ja. 
prove expreſly the war for which this money was in- | was fought near Shonevelt the twenty-eight of May. 
tended, the bill was intitled, ** A ſupply of his Ma- The ſecond off Fluſhing the fourth of June, but this ſea diſtin- 
« jeſty's extraordinary occaſions (2), and a r was rather a 8 of about four hours, after — 
lar proviſo was tacked to it, That no Papiſt ſhould | which, both ſides retired to their reſpective coaſts. COTE | 
« be capable of holding any 0g imployment, The third, fought the eleventh of Auguſt, was the tage to either 
Ax* 1673, Before the bill in favor of the Proteſtant Diſſen. | moſt obſtinate. The Engliſh loſt vice-admiral fice. 5 
Acts paſſed. ters and ſome others were ready, the King came to | Spragg, who was drowned in changing his ſhip (8), Burchett. 
Statue: b. the houſe the twenty-ninth of March, and paſſed | and the Dutch vice-admiral Sweers. The loſs of = 
ſeveral acts, among which were the money bill, the the great ſhips in theſe three ingagements was in- K. — 
teſt act, and an act for a general and free pardon, conſiderable, but on both ſides many leſſer ones were 
The parlia- but with many exceptions (3). Then he adjourned | either burned or funk. In a word, nothing deciſive 
ment al- the parliament to the twentieth of October. If the happened at fea this campain, and therefore I need 
ome. King in his declaration for liberty of conſcience had | not be more circumſtantial (9). 
incerded the eaſe of the Proteſtant Non-confor- | As to what paſſed by land between France and the gucceſſes of 
miſts, as he would have it believed, he might have | Hollanders, I ſhall only ſay, that the King of France Lewis ang 
deferred the adjournment of the parliament a few | took Maeſtricht in June, and the Prince of Orange, the Prince o 
days, till the bill paſſed in their favor was ready, | Naerden, a town near Amfterdam, in September, 2 = 
or at leaſt might have preſſed the two houſes to | and afterwards Bonn, the reſidence of the Elector of OE” 
The bill in finiſh it. But as the Papiſts were excluded from | Cologne, in October. Theſe two conqueſts, and the 
favor of the the benefit of this act, he ſhewed no farther con-] neceſſity the King of France was under to maintain Lewis aban. 
8 cern for the intereſt of the Preſbyterians, but ad- the war againſt Spain (which had at laſt declared dons his 
RD journed the parliament before the lords had given againſt him, beſide that the Emperor and ſeveral conquelts. 
their conſent to the bill. man Princes, were alſo upon the point of de- 
The duke of The teſt act having received the Royal aſſent, claring for the States) obliged him to abandon all 
Yorkandlord moſt of the Catholic officers quited their poſts. | his conqueſts in the United Provinces, except 
— The duke of York himſelf, who was lord high- ad- Maeſtricht and Grave, where he left gariſons, after 
1 miral, reſigned that profitable office (4), and the | having drawn away all the reſt in November. 
— lord Clifford that of high-creaſurer. He retired to Mean while, a congreis was held at Cologne for Congref at 
Lord Clifford his paternal eſtate“ in Devonſhire, where he ſhortly | peace, but without ſucceſs. Cologne for 
_ dies. after died. . The nineteenth of June the King, at Bucking- Peace comes 
— During theſe tranſactions in parliament, prepa- | ham's recommendation, made fir Thomas Oſborn, 2 
. FR ; rations for the ſca war were making in England and | afterwards earl of Danby, lord-treaſurer. ll cen. 
Chidleigh. Holland with equal ardor and vaft expenſe. The | As I have before faid, the duke of York had ſtituted lord 
Prince Kupert duke of York n his office of lord | caft his eyes upon an atchducheſs of Inſpruch, a high: treaſu- 
wr be high-admiral, Prince Rupert was appointed to com- | branch of the houſe of Auſtria. But the Empreſs Th at 
Heer, mand the fleet. Ruyter having ſecret intelligence, | dying at that time, the Emperor himſelf married Fock mane 
Kennet, that the Engliſh fleet would not be ſoon ready, put this Princeſs. The duke was therefore obliged to the Princeſs 
p. 323- to ſea with forty-rwo men of war, and ſixteen veſſels make his addreſſes elſewhere, and as his zeal tor the of Modena. 
Fchard, to be ſunk in the Thames (3). He came into the Popiſh religion allowed him not to marry a Pro- Echard. 
24 mouth of the river the ſecond of May, where he | teſtant Princeſs, he made choice of Maria + ſiſter + D'Elte. 
Phillips. 


(1) February twenty-ſix, 1671. The King had iſſued out a 


all Papiſts to live in corporations, exerciſe trades there, 


the benefit ot their privileges. R. Coke, p. 166. 


(2) The ſum granted was twelve h 


parliament. Idem. 


(4) Burnet ſays, when the duke carried all his commiſſions to the King, he wept as he delivered them up, 


ſhewed no concern at all. 


p. 352. 


(5) In order to ſtop the Canary, Bourdeaux, and Newcaſtle fleets from comin 
(6) The white ſquadron was commanded by count d'Etrees, and the blue by £ 
(7) Baſnage ſays, it conſiſted of fifty men of war, twelve frigates, fourteen yachts, and tweaty five fire 


, 


(8) He was forced to remove out of his ſhip into the St. Geo 


proclamation in Ireland, whereby he granted a general licenc? to 
| : and injoy the ſame privileges as other ſubje&s ought 25 ; Which was 
a greater privilege than his Proteſtant ſubjects had, for by their charter, all who were not free of the corporations could not have 


ed thirty eight thouſand, ſeven hundred and fifty 
(3) There was alſo an act paſſed, to inable the county Palatine of Durham, to ſend knights 


leave her ; and as he was going on board the Royal Charles, 


ment, fir William Reeves and 
foot officers. Burchet, p. 


took 


8 were alſo loſt; and likewiſe captain le Neve, 


404. 
) This year fir Tobias Bridges took the iſland of Tabago in the Weſt-Indies from the Dutc 
the iflatid of St. Helena, but 1s was ſoon after recovered by captain Richard Munden. 


. _ 


pounds. Statutes 25. Car, II. c. 1. 


and burgeſſes to ſerve in 


but the King 
in. Kennet, p. 323. 

r Edward Spragg. Burchett, p. 405. 

ips. Vol. II. 


e, but this ſoon after loſing her main-maſt, he was obliged to 
Barge was ſunk with a canon ſhot. In this laſt ingage- 


and captain Merryweather, both 


h; who by way of repriſals, 
Burchett, p. 404. a 
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Carte II. to Francis duke of Modena, and the marriage was 


A' 1673. 


1 + Henry 


1 Iordaunt. 


The com- 
mons addreſs 
againſt the 
duke's mar- 
riage. 
Kennet. 
Echard. 
Burnet. 
The parlia- 
ment proro- 


The King's 

ſpeech to the 
liament. 
hard. 

Vol. III. 


P- 333+ 


immediately concluded and ſolemnized by his 
roxy + earl of Peterborough, The King of 
1 greatly contributed to this match, hy de- 
claring the young Princeſs, then but fifteen years of 
age, an adoptive daughter of France, and by in- 
aging to pay her portion. 
a 7 abkes — e with a Catholic Princeſs 
could not but be very diſagreeable to the Engliſh, the 
court eaſily foreſaw, that the parliament, which was 
to meet the twentieth of October, would indeavor 
to oppoſe it. There were ſeveral bills ready, which 
could be finiſhed in few days; and as the * 
ment was only adjourned, the court feared they 
would begin with compleating theſe bills, two of 
which the court was deſirous to put a ſtop to, viz. 


the bill againſt inter- marriages between Proteſtant, 


and Papiſts, and that for the eaſe of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters. Wherefore the King was eaſily per- 
ſuaded to prorogue the parliament. The firſt thing 
the commons did, after their meeting, was, to pre- 
ſent an addreſs to his Majeſty, deſiring that the 
duke's marriage with the Princeſs of Modena might 
not be conſummated, and that he might not be 
married to any but a Proteſtant. Upon this, the 
King prorogued the parliament to the twenty- 
ſeventh of the ſame month, to defeat the two bills 
above-mentioned, and ſome others no leſs agree- 
able to him, | 

The twenty-ſeventh of October the King coming 
to the parliament with the uſual formalities, made a 
a ſpeech to both houſes, in which he told them. 
0 That having conſented to a negociation 
« at Cologne, he hoped to have welcomed them 
« with an honorable peace; but the Dutch had 
« diſappointed him in that expectation, and treated 
« his embaſſadors at Cologne with the contempt 
« of conquerors, and not as might have been ex- 
* pected from men in their condition, That this 
« obliged him to move them again for a ſup- 
e ply, the ſafety and honor of the nation neceſ- 
« carily requiring it; that it muſt be proportion- 


«© able to the occaſion, and if he had it not ſpee- 
* dily, the miſchief would be irreparable in his 


<« preparations for the next ſpring. He 
told them, „ That he was Ready in main- 
« taining all the profeſſions and promiſcs made 
« to them concerning religion and property 
« and ſhould be very ready to give them freſh 
« inſtances of his zeal for preſerving the eſta- 
<< bliſhed religion and laws, as often as any occa- 
« ſion ſhall require. In the laſt place, he com- 
«© mended to their conſideration and care, the 
« the debt he owed the Goldſmiths, in which 
<< very many other of his good ſubjects were in- 
« volved. of 

The Goldſmiths's debt was contracted hy the 
King when he ſhut up the Exchequer, and amounted 
to more than two mullions ſterling. Thus Charles 
after a ſeizure of other men's property, by a pure 
act of authority, pretended, it belonged to the 


parliament to make reparation, on account of the 


application of this money to a war, of which he 
had not vouchſafed to communicate the deſign to 
them. This was the hardeſt caſe that had for a 
long time happened in England, For, on one 
hand, it was a melancholy thing to ſee ſo many 
families ruined, in ſupport of an expenſe which 
ought to have been common to the whole nation: 
but on the other hand to pay this debt, was to 
eſtabliſh a precedent of a terrible conſequence, 
and authorite the King and his ſucceſſors to im- 
ploy the fame, or the like methods, for raiſing 
of money, without confent of parliament. As 
for the twelve hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds 


granted the King for his extraordinary occaſions. 


in the laſt ſeſſion, he believed, that ſum ought not 


to be imployed in diſcharging this debt, nor 1 — OY II. 
in maintaining the Dutch war, ſince a new ſu N* 1673. 
in alntaining ade 


ply was demanded for that purpoſe. 

After the King had ended his ſpeech, the chan- 
cellor inlarged with great eloquence upon all the 
points touched by his Majeſty. But his ſpeech 
made little impreſſion on the commons. hey 
were no ſooner returned to their houſe, but inſtead 
of voting the King thanks for his ſpeech, they 
adjourned themſelves to the thirtieth day of the 
month. The ſame day his Majeſty ſent them 
his anſwer to their addreſs concerning the duke 
of York's 55 9 e, the ſubſtance of _ was, 
oh at rceived the houſe of com- _ 
* mons had wanted a full information of this mat- 2 
ter, the marriage not being barely intended, but ting to the 
compleated. according to the forms uſed among duke's mar- 
Princes, and by his Royal conſent and autho- Reps: 4 
* rity: nor could he in the leaſt ſuppoſe it diſ- V. III. 

agreeable to the houſe of commons, his Royal p. 335. 
* Highneſs having been, in the view of the world, 
for ſeveral. months, ingaged in a treaty of mar- 

„ riage with another Catholic Princeſs, and yet a 

10 [ty was held during the time, and not the 

* leaſt exception taken at it.” The houſe was by 

no means pleaſed with this anſwer ; and therefore 
reſolved to preſent a ſecond addreſs, with their | 
reaſons againit this marriage. The ſame day, it A bill for a 
was voted, that a bill ſhould be prepared for a ge- Feneral tek. 
neral teſt between Proteſtants and Papiſts, that is to * 
ſay, an oath which ſhould ſerve to diſtinguiſn Pro- 

teſtants from Papiſts, with this clauſe. That they 

„ who refuſed to take it ſhould be incapable of 
bearing any office civil or military, or to fit in 

4 parliament, or to come within five miles of the 

< court.” ; 7 | 

The commons took the King's ſpeech into con- Vote of the 

ſideration, the thirty- firſt of October, and after a commons to 
ſerious debate in a grand commitee, came to the — — 
following reſolution, ** That the houſe conſider- he King: 
ing the preſent condition of the nation, will not Ibid. 
& take into any farther debate, the conſideration of 
<« any aid, or ſupply, or charge upon the ſubject, 
c before the time of payment of the eighteen months 
«« aſſeſſment granted by a late act of parliament, 
e intitled, © An act for raifing the ſum of twelve 
« hundred, thirty-cight thouſand, ſeven hundred, 
« and fifty pounds, be expired; except it ſhall 
«« appear that the obſtinacy of the Dutch ſhall render 
« it neceſſary ; nor before this kingdom be effectu- 
ce ally ſecured from Popery, and Popiſh coun- 
« ſellors, and the other preſent grievances be re- 
1 dreſſed.” ; 

His Majeſty, as may well be imagined, was ex- Petition for 4 
tremely offended with this reſolution, and the more general fan. 
as it was followed by an addreſs for a general faſt 
to be obſerved throughout the whole nation, which 
intimated to the people, that the kingdom was in 
great danger, Two days after, the houſe in a bod 
waited on the King — a ſecond addreſs nick 
the duke of York's marriage, in which aftef᷑ many 
compliments, they repreſented to him,.“ 1. That Addreſs 
e if this match do proceed, it will be a means to againſt the 
„ diſquiet the minds of his Proteſtant ſubjects at * 

« home; and to fill them with endleſs jralouſics — 00 
te and diſcontents; and will bring his Majeſty into Ibid. 

« ſuch alliances abroad, as will prove highly pre- 

de judicial, if not deſtructive to the intereits of che 


very Proteſtant religion itſelf. 2. They find by 


fad experience, that juch marriages had increaſed 


&« and incouraged Popery in the kingdom, and had 


« given opportunity to Prieſts and Jeiuits to propa- 
te gate their opinions, and ſeduce great numbers of 
His Majeſty's ſubjects. 3. They do already ob- 
« ſerve, how much the party is animated with the 
« hopes of this match, which was lately diſcou- 
e raged by his Majeſty's gracious conceſſions in — 
«ce A 
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Vote againſt 
a ſtanding 
army. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 


P. 337+ 


Other votes 
contrary to 
the King, 


The parlia- 
ment proro- 
gued. 


Sir Heneage 
Finch ſuc- 
ceeds Shattſ- 
bury. 
Kennet. 
Echard. 


e laſt meeting of the parliament. 4. They greatly 
« fear this may be an occaſion to leſſen the affec- 
tions of the people to his Royal Highneſs, who 
is ſo nearly act to the crown, and whoſe 
honor and eſteem they deſire may always be 1n- 
tircly preſerved, 5. That for another age more 
at leaſt, this kingdom will be under the continual 
apprehenſions of the growth of Popery, and the 
danger of the Proteſtant religion. Laſtly, they 
conſidered, that this Princeſs having ſo near a 
relation and kindred to many eminent perſons of 
the court of Rome, may give them great op- 
portunities to promote their deſigns, and carry 
on their practiſes here, and by the ſame means 
penetrate into his Majeſty's moſt ſecret counſels, 
and more eaſily diſcover the ſtate of the whole 
kingdom. And finding by the opinions of very 
learned men, that it is generally admited, © That 
ſuch treaties and contracts by proxies are diſſolve- 
able,“ of which there are ſeveral inſtances to be 
produced, they do in all humility beſeech his 
Majeſty, to put a ſtop to the conſummation of 
this intended marriage. And this they do the 
more importunately deſire, becauſe they have 
not, as yet, the happineſs ro ſee any iſſue of his 
M-jeſty, that might ſucceed in the government 
ot his kingdom.” To this addreſs the King 
briefly replied, ** That it was a matter he would 
take into his preſent conſideration, and would 
e ſpeedily return an anſwer.” After which the 
commons proceeded farther, and voted the ſtanding 
army a grievance, and accordingly, prepared an 
addreſs to be preſented to his Majeſty, — 
That the ſtanding army was a grievance, and a 
burden to the nation.” 

Bur the fourth of November, the day on which 
the commons were to preſent their addreſs, the King 
came unexpectedly to the houſe of peers, and ſent 
for the commons. It happened that the ſpeaker 
and the uſher of the black-rod met both in the door 
of the houſe of commons, but, as the ſpeaker was 
within the houſe, the door was immediately ſhut 
againſt the uſher, who came with the King's meſ- 
ſage. The ſpeaker was forced into the chair, and 
while the uſher continued knocking at the door, 
the houſe voted, ** 1. That the alliance with 
France was a grievance, 2. That the evil coun- 
e ſellors about the King were a grievance.” And 
* 3. That the duke of Lauderdale was a grievance, 
and not fit to be truſted or imployed in any office 
or place of truſt.” Upon which there was a ge- 
neral cry, * To the queſtion ! To the queſtion !” 
But the uſher of the black-rod knocking earneſtly 
at the door, the ſpeaker leaped out of the chair, 
and the houſe roſe in great confuſion, When the 
commons came to the houſe of lords, the King made 
a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, in which he repre- 
ſented the great advantages which the enemy would 
reap from the leaſt appearance of a difference be- 
tween him and his parliament. — He told them, 
he would not be wanting to let all his ſubjects ſee, 
That no care ſhould be greater than his own in 
the effectual ſuppreſſion of Popery.” He then 
prorogued the parliament to the ſeventh day of Ja- 
nuary following, and thus put and end to the twelfth 
ſeſſion of this = parliament, which had fate but 
nine days. 

Immediately after the prorogation of the parlia- 
ment, the King took the great-ſeal from the ear! 
of Shaftſbury, and gave it to fir Heneage Finch (1), 
with the title of lord-keeper. Soon after, the King 
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| or reputed to be fo, ſhould preſume to come near Carr Es If, 


| aged by the court, 


his perſon or court. He likewiſe publiſhed a pro- AN' 1673, 
clamation for the rigorous execution of the Jaws 
againſt Papiſts. This was the eighth of the kind 
ſince his reſtoration, and executed as the other pilts. 
ſeven. January 14, 
But this proclamation: was not capable to remove Conſumma. 
the fears occaſioned by the duke of York's marriage tion of the 
with the Princeſs of Modena, which was confum- 1 
mated the twenty-firſt of November, on the day - 
of her arrival in England with the ducheſs her 
mother (2). 
The parliament meeting the ſeventh of January, The King's 
the King repreſented to both houfes, „That ſpeech to the 


no propofal of peace from the Dutch had been ET. 9 


Proclamation 92 5 
againſt Pa. 


yet offered with an intent to conclude, but only 


to amuſe : that therefore the way to a good 
peace, was to ſet out a good fleet, which there 
was time enough to do effectually, if the ſupply 
was not delayed. That a ſpeedy, a pro- 
portionable, and above all, a chearful aid, was 
now more neceſſary than ever: he once more 
pur them in mind of his debt to the Goldſmiths : 
and then told them, that his alliance with France 
had been very ſtrangely miſrepreſented to them, 
as if there were certain ſecret articles of dangerous 
conſequence 3 but he would make no difficulty 
of leting the treaties, and all the articles of them, 
without any the leaſt reſerve, be ſeen by a ſmall 
commitee of both houſes, who might report the 
true ſcope of them.” | 
Then the lord-keeper inlarged on all theſe points Speech of the 
with exceſſive flattery to the King, for his extraor- keeper of the 
dinary care to maintain the laws and religion, and great. ſeal. 
that this might not be doubted, he alleged for proof, 
the aſſurances given by his Majeſty. Above all, 
he magnified the King's offer, of leting them ſee the 
treaties with France, as a condeſcenſion which could 
not be ſufficiently acknowleged, but by an extraor- 
dinary ſupply. In ſhort, the King's and the keeper's 
— 4 were founded upon this principle, that the 
war with the States was juſt and neceſſary, and 
conſequently to be vigorouſly ſupported, in order 
to obtain a peace both ſafe and honorable. 

I do not find, that the two houſes much regarded The King in 
the King's offer of laying before them his treaties with great difficul- 
France, by reaſon it was in his power to ſhew them *. 
what he pleaſed, and ſuppreſs the reſt. His Ma- 
jeſty perceived therefore, into what difficulties the 
Cabal had thrown him by their violent counſels. 
He had loſt the confidence of his people, and nei- 
ther his words nor his promiſes were any longer cre- 
dited. It was in vain for him to proteſt his zeal for 
the Proteſtant religion, and the liberties of his ſub- 
jects : theſe proteſtations could not obliterate his 
paſt conduct, which gave but too juſt cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect his ſincerity. Wherefore, the parliament, - 
without regarding his words, conſidered his actions, 
and labored to take effectual meaſures, to prevent 
the execution of the court's deſigns, which were but 
too apparent. There were many things concerning; The parlia- 
which they openly expreſſed their fear and diſcon- ment inrage! 
tent. 1. The growth of Popery publicly incour- againſt the 
2. The exorbitant power of . 1 
France, which in the end could not but prove preju- e Aue 
dicial to England. 3. The Dutch war, undertaken 
directly contrary to the intereſt of England, and for 
which however the King was inceſſantly demanding 
ſupplies, on a ſuppoſition of its being juſt and neceſ- 
ſary, tho? he had alleged for it no lawful cauſe. 4. 
The management of affairs in Ireland, where the 
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orcered that no perſon who was a Roman Catholic, | 


act of eſtabliſhment was openly trampled on, and 


1) Nephew of fir John Finch, lord-keeper in King Charles the Iſt's reign. Kennet, p. 32 
(2) They were married at Dover by Nathaniel Crew, biſhop of Oxtord. 


mentioned in the reign of King Charles I. Echard. 


4 
died Oliver St. John, ſo often 
Papiſts 


T his year 


* — _ * n 8 
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Ms ces II. Papiſts continually advanced or incouraged. 5. The 
Ax' 1673. King's proceedings in England, which were clear 
evidences of his principles and deſigns 3 viz, 
his raiſing a land army without any neceſſity ; his 
granting liberty of conſcience by his ſole authority; 
his ſhuting up the exchequer ; his diſpenſing with 
acts of parliament z his making a ſtrict alliance with 
France, when he ſhould rather have uſed his indea- 
vors to oppoſe the increaſe of its greatneſs. 6. The 
open profeſſion of the Popiſh religion by the duke 
of York, and his marriage with a Popiſh Princeſs, 
authoriſed by the King notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of the parligfnent. 7. The three miniſters, 
ſtill imployed by phe King, viz. Arlington, Buck- 
ingham, and LyGderdale, all three of the moſt ar- 
bitrary principles, plainly diſcovered, it was not for 
the good of the kingdom, that the King uſed their 
counſels. Theſe cauſes of complaint were too real, 
to be ſilenced by the King's general proteſtations, 
on every occaſion, to maintain the laws and reli- 
gion. Something more ſubſtantial than words was 
| neceſſary to diſpel the ſuſpicions and fears of the peo- 
The parlia- ple and parliament. Wherefore the houſes reſolved 
ment's deſign. to reſtore the government to irs natural ſtate. This 
A refletion very parliament which had conſidered as execrable 
upon it. rebels the oppoſers of Charles I's uſurpations, was 
obliged to purſue the ſame meaſures againſt the in- 
croachments of Charles II, as were begun by the 
parliament of 1640. If civil war was not the conſe- 
quence, it is to be aſcribed to the weakneſs, fears, 
or perhaps to the abilities of the King, who, leſs 
obſtinate, and more diſcerning than his father, did 
not think proper to abandon himſelt intirely to the 
counſels of his miniſters, and particularly of the 
duke his brother. For certainly, as the parliament 
ſtood affected, an extreme confuſion, if not a 
ſecond and more bloody inteſtine war, mult have 
been the event of the King's attachment to his prin- 
ciples and deſigns. Nothing is more proper to con- 
firm this conjecture, than the revolution in the 
reign of James II. That Prince, naturally more 
furious and obſtinate than his brother, reſolving to 
run all hazards, found the Engliſh, in their turns, 
as reſolute to venture all in the defenſe of their laws, 
religion and liberty. 


Addreſs of In order to proceed according to this plan, the 
the lords for houſe of lords preſented an addreſs to the King, 
the removal praying him to iſſue out his Royal proclamation, - 
SO. requiring all Papiſts, and reputed Papiſts, to remove 
| out of London and Weſtminſter, during the ſeſſion 

of the parliament. Accordingly his Majeſty pub- 

2p a 2 without n the 

ourteenth of January, declaring, That as he had 
gm always — his zeal * the preſervation 
Ibid. “ of the true religion eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, 
Echard, « and to hinder the growth and increaſe of Popery, 
1 « ſo he was now ready, upon this occaſion, to pre- 


vent all fears and dangers that might ariſe by the 

&* concourſe of perſons of that profeſſion, in or near 

&« the cities of London and Weſtminſter, &c.” This 
pretended zeal had ſhewed itſelf but in eight procla- 
mations, already publiſhed by him at ſeveral times 
againſt the Papiſts, the negligent execution of which 

is very viſible from the number. When the King's 
affectation of boaſting continually his zeal for the 
Proteſtant religion, and againſt Popery, is conſi- 
dered ; and when, on the other hand, it is remem- 
bered, that he had abjured the Proteſtant religion, 
and had a chapel ſecretly in his palace, where he daily 
heard maſs, and ſometimes even communicated the 
ſame day at both Proteſtant and Popiſh chapels, one 


8 


knows not what to think of ſuch monſtrous diſſimu- Crarues II. 
lation. AN” 1673. 
The next day, both houſes joined in an addreſs LVYTW 
to the King for a . faſt, to implore God's 3 
bleſſing againſt the efforts of Popery, &c. Nothing = CEE 15 
was more offenſive to the King than ſuch addreſſes, Ibid. 
which plainly implied, that religion was in danger, 
and thro? his fault; but he durſt not refuſe them, 
and therefore the fourth of February was appointed 
for a day of humiliation. | 
At laſt, the commons taking his Majeſty's laſt A mortifying 
ſpeech into conſideration, voted, ** That the houſe vote to the 
* will in the firſt place proceed to have their grie- _ 6 
e yances effectually redreſſed; the Proteſtant reli- P. 34% 
„gion, their liberties and properties effectually 
& ſecured 3 and to ſuppreſs Pooiry, and remove 
all perſons and counſellors Popiſh affected, or 
* otherways obnoxious or dangerous to the go- 
„ yernment.” Then they preſented an addreſs to An addreſs, 
the King, + 'That the militia of the city of 
London, and county of Middleſex, might be 
in readineſs at an hours warning, and the mi- 
& litia of all other counties in England at a days 
& warning, for ſuppreſling of all tumultuous inſur- 
& rections which might be occaſioned by Papiſts or 
any other male-contented perſons.” The King 
anſwered to this addreſs, „ That he would take a His anſwer. 
& ſpecial care, as well for the preſervation of their 
« perſons, as of their libertics and properties.“ 
his addreſs was only an intimation ro the 
people, that the kingdom was in danger, and to ju- 
ſtify beforehand the meaſures intended to be taken by 
the houſe, againſt thoſe who were conſidered as the 
rincipal authors of this danger, I mean, the mem- 
— of the Cabal, By the death of lord Clifford, 
and the earl of Shaftſbury's change, this council was 
reduced to three, viz. the dukes of Buckingham 
and Lauderdale, and the ear] of Arlington, The 
houſe began with the duke of Lauderdale, and un- 
animouſly voted, ** That an addreſs ſhould be pre- Vote againſt 
« ſented to his Majeſty, to remove the duke of the duke of 
Lauderdale from all his imploy ments, and from 1 
« his preſenſe and councils for ever, being a perſon Burnet. 
* obnoxious and dangerous to the government.“ 
The duke of Buckinghain, while the commons 
were debating upon the heads of his accuſation, re- 
queſted to be heard before their houſe, which was 
granted. But as his ſpeech in vindication of himſelf, January 13. 
was full of ambiguities, the houſe refered his exami- Burnet. 
nation to the next day, and drew up ſome queries, 
to which he was required to give direct anſwers. 
As theſe queſtions follow from what had paſſed, and 
tend to illuſtrate the hiſtory, I think myſelt obliged 
to inſert them, without adding his anſwers, the 
greateſt part of which left things as obſcure as they 
were before (1). 
1. Whether any perſon declared to his grace any Queſtions 
ill advice or purpoſes againſt the liberties and privi- propoſed to 
leges of the houſe of commons, or to alter the go- the duke of 
vernment; who they were, and what they adviſed? na", noe 
2. Some words fell from your grace yeſterday, Vol. III. 
wherein you were pleaſed to lay, you had got no- p. 347. 
thing, but others had goten three, four, or five 
hundred thouſand pounds; who were they that had 
goten theſe ſums, and by what means? 
His anſwer to this was, That he was not at 
all acquainted by what means they got ſo much : 
that the duke of Ormond had gor five hundred 
thouſand pounds, which was upon record; that 
lord Arlington had not got ſo much, but had got 
a great deal. 


(1) The firſt day of his being before the houſe, he fell into ſuch diſorder, that he pretended he was taken ill, and deſired to 
Next day he was more compoſed. He juſtified his own deſigns, laying all the ill counſels upon others, 
* the lord Arlington, intimating plainly, that the root of all errors was in the King and Duke. He ſaid, hunting was a 


£ od diverſion, but if a man would hunt with a brace of lobſters, he would have but ill ſport. He had applied this ſaying to 
17 I and lord Arlington; but now it was underſtood to go higher. 
OL. . 


be admited again. 


Burnet, p. 367. 
Nan 3. By 
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3. By whoſe advice was the army raiſed, 
monſieur Schomberg made general (1) ? 

4. By whoſe advice was this army brought up 
to awe the debates and reſolutions of the houſe of 


and | 


commons? 


The earl ol 


A bill ſor a 
teſt. 
Id. p. 350. 


The teſt. 


5. Who made the triple alliance? 

6. Who made the firit treaty with France, by 
which the triple alliance was broken ? 

He anſwered, I made it. 

7. By whoſe advice was the exchequer ſhut up, 
and the order of payment there broken ? 

g. Who adviſed the declaration in matters of re- 
ligion? 

. Who adviſed the attacking the Smyrna fleet 
before the war was proclaimed (2)? 

10. By whoſe advice was the ſecond treaty at 
Utrecht? 

11. By what counſel was the war begun without 
the parliament, and thereupon the parliament pro- 
rogued ? 

12. By whoſe advice was the 
gued the fourth of November laſt 

do not think fit to inſert all the duke's anſwers, 
becauſc it is not juſt to prejudice the reader _ 
thoſe, whom, to clear himſelf, the duke of Bucking- 
ham accuſed. But the queſtions are very proper to 
ſhew, what it was that the commons blamed 
in the conduct of the King and Cabal. They 
were ſo little ſatisfied with the duke's anſwers, that 
they paſſed the ſame vote againſt him as againſt 
Lauderdale. 

The commons, it ſeems, chiefly intended to ruin 
the earl of Arlington, ſince, notwithſtanding his de- 
fenſe before the houſe, they drew up an impeach- 
ment againſt him, conſiſting of ſeveral articles. But 
this impeachment was not purſued, I do not think 
it juſt to mention the articles ſince I cannot alſo in- 
ſert what the earl could urge in his defenſe. I ſhall 
therefore only add, that this impeachment chiefly 
concerned the open protection, granted to the Ca- 
tholics by the earl of Arlington as ſecretary ; and 
ſome actions tending to promote arbitrary power, 
or his own private intereſt (3). 

The commons after this, proceeded pelo eh a 


pa: proro- 


bill for a general teſt, by which every perſon refuſ- 
ing to take it, ſhould be made incapable to injo 
any office civil or military; to fit in either — 
of parliament 3 or to come within five miles of the 
court. The teſt was in theſe words: 

do ſolemnly, from my heart, and in the 
% preſenſe of Almighty God profeſs, ny and 
declare, that I do not believe in my conſcience 
«« that the church of Rome is the only Catholic 
«« and Univerſal Church of Chriſt, out of which 
there is no falvation ; or that the Pope hath any 
« juriſdiction or ſupremacy over the Catholic 
church in general, or over myſelf in particular; 
« or that it belongs to the ſaid church of Rome 
alone to judge of the true ſenſe and interpretation 
% of the — Scr iptures; or that in the Holy Sa- 
% crament of the Euchariſt, there is made a perfect 

change of the whole ſubſtance of the bread into 
Chrilt's body, or of the whole ſubſtance of the 
wine into Chriſt's blood, which change the faid 
church of Rome calleth Tranſubſtantiation; or 
that the virgin Mary, or any other faint ought 
to be worſhipped or prayed unto: and all theſe 
atoreſaid doctrines and poſitions, I do renounce 
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and diſclaim, as falſe and erroneous, and con- Canaries 11 A I 
I trary to God's word, and the Chriſtian religion.” AN* 1673, 
It was not without reaſon that this oath was called C5 Ny = 
the telt or trial, ſince it was as a touch-ſtone to diſtin- = 
guiſh the Papiſts from the Proteſtants, there being mM 
no Catholic who could in conſcience take this oath: = 
The King had already given his conſent to an act 

which impoſed much the fame oath : but that was 

only for thoſe who were in office or imployment, 

whereas this was univerſal, and might be required 

of all ſuſpected perſons, But, before the bill was 

ready, the King prorogued the parliament, and ſo 

defeated both this, and ſeveral other bills tending 

to the ſame purpoſe. 

The States-General knowing that the parliament The statt? 
approved not of the war the King was making on make prop. 
them, never ceaſed ſolliciting his Majeſty to a ſepa- fals to the 5 
rate peace (4), and had offered him whatever he King fora 
could reaſonably expect, in ſuppoſing he deſigned Bass, * 

) age, . 

the advantage of his kingdom. But as that was Vol. I. 
not the caſe, it is plain, their offers could not fatis- p. 458. 
ty him. To content him, the commonwealth of Echard. 
the ſeven provinces ſhould have been intirely de- Purnet. 
ſtroyed, and the King of France put in poſſeſſi on. 
But as he durſt not openly avow this demand, he 
pretended to find in the offers of the States, only 
ambiguous or inſolent propoſitions, and from thence 
took occaſion to reject them. But afterwards affairs The King be. 
took a turn which obliged him to come into other gins to fallin 
meaſures. The victories he hoped for at ſca, with = __ 
the aſſiſtance of France, came to nothing. If his 
fleet was not beaten in the four late ingagements, at 
leaſt, it had gained no advantage over that of the 
Dutch, He had expected to give the States a mortal 
wound by a deſcent into Holland, and for that pur- 
poſe had ſent for Schomberg to head his forces. But 
that general had been unſucceſsful in his expedition, 
and obliged to return without any thing done. The 
King of France, as I ſaid, had been forced to aban- 
don his conqueſts in Holland, to defend himſelf 
againſt the new enemies raifed him by the States. 
In ſhort, the parliament diſcovering the ſecret intent 
of this war, not only refuſed any farther ſupplies, 
but were preparing to bring the adviſers to juſtice. 
Oa the other hand, the King had managed the mo- 
ney granted by parliament, and that of the exche- 

uer, with fo little oeconomy, that he had not one 
hilling left. His profuſion had been ſo exceſſive, 
that it appeared, from orders counterſigned by the 
earl of Arlington ſecretary of ftate, that he had 
given away above three millions fterling, to ſeveral 
private perſons. In a ſhort, he knew nor which 
way to turn himſelf for the continuance of the war, 
as he ſaw his parliament little inclined to furniſh 
the means. All theſe reaſons were very capable to 
induce him to liften to the offers made him by their 
High Mightineſſes. He therefore by degrees be- 
gan to difcover, that he ſhould not be averſe to a 
reaſonable peace, provided the States would have 
ſuch regard to his honor as he had room to expect. 
When there was no other difficulty, the States wrote Ine gtates 
him a very ſubmiſſive letter, and at the ſame time commiſſion 
ſent full powers to the marquis del Freſno, the Spa- the Spanim 
niſh embaſſador at London, to conclude a peace in ©mbaſlador a: Wn 
their name, on the conditions before offered, but 1 oO | 

. : Peacæ il 
rejected by the King, on pretenſe they were only jn their nam 
deſigned to amuſe him. Theſe propotals were 1o Baſnage. 4 
reaſonable, and offered in fo folemn a manner, Temple. 

Echard. 
Kennet. 
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(1) This army was to make a deſcent in Holland. See a little lower. 
(2) He faid, it was lord Arlington. See Echard, Vol. III. p. 348. 
(3) The earl excuſed himſelf, but without blaming the King. This had ſo good an effect. that he was acquited, tho' by a 
ſmall majority. But the care he took to preſerve himſelf, loſt him his high favor with the King. Burnet, p. 366. 
(4) The States, ſays Burnet, commited a great error in deſiring this peace, without deſiring at the fame time, 
Charles ſhould enter into the alliance for reducing the French to the terms of the triple alliance. But the Prince of Orange thought, 
that if he could once ſeparate the King from his alliance with France, the other point would ſoon be brought about. 


that King 
p. 366. 
that 
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cases, II. that they could not be rejected without alarming 
An' 1673. the whole nation, and confirming the ſuſpicions, 
which were but too general, that this war was not 
deſigned for the advantage of the people. Beſide, 
the King's affairs required a ſpeedy pacification (1). 


The King The King, preſently after the receir of the States 
aſks advice of jetter, came to the parliament the twenty-fourth of 
— _ January, and communicated to both houſes the 
Echard, offers made by the Dutch, deſiring their advice on 
Vol. III. this affair. They anſwered, that it was their opi- 
p. 351+ nion, his Majeſty ſhould proceed in a treaty with the 
peace con- States, in order to a {| — From that time, 
cluded. all difficulties relating to the peace were removed, in 
the conferences between the marquis del Freſno, and 
the King's commiſſioners (2), and the treaty was 
concluded in a fortnight (3). 
The commons During this ſhort interval, the commons pro- 


go on with ceed to take into conſideration the nation's griev- 


examining ances, They inſiſted chiefly on keeping an army 
— 4 compoſed of regular troops, and after a vote that 
Echad. it was a grievance to the kingdom, they reſolved to 


addreſs his Majeſty for diſbanding all forces raiſed 
ſince the year 1663. The examination of this affair 
gradually led them to that of the horſe and foot 
guards, eſtabliſhed by rae King without the con- 
currence or approbation of the parliament. It 
was found, that they were of vaſt charge to the 
King and kingdom; that they were a ſtanding army 
in diſguiſe, which might be eaſily augmented: that 
guards were only uſeful in arbitrary governments; 
that they were altogether inſignificant, as appeared 
from the King's daily truſting his perſon to his 


le without a guard. 
The King ac- Peqhi, debate was interrupted by the King's com- 


© 


— ing to the houſe of peers, the eleventh of February. 
Lin de The commons being then for, the King communi- 
— cated to both houſes, that he had ſigned the 
— peace with the Dutch. He told them moreover, 
in anſwer to their addreſs concerning the forces, 

that he had given orders for diſbanding even more 

than were deſired, and for ſending back the Iriſh 

= 2 regiments. He added, that he mult needs acquaint 


chem, that there was a great want of capital ſhips, 
and he ſhould be glad to be equal in number with his 
neighbors : He hoped thereſore to have their aſ- 
fiſtance on ſuch an occaſion, to preſerve the honor 
and ſafety of the nation. The houſes thanked him 
for the peace he had made, and for his gractous an- 
: ſwer to their addreſs, 
—_—_— However this was not capable to induce the com- 
Scotland and Mons to ſuſpend their debates upon the grievances. 


nd. They voted, that a commitee ſhould be ap- 
Echard. 4 _ to inſpect the laws lately made ia Scot- 
& land, whereby, an army is authorized to march 


* into England or Ireland, by the fole direction 
„of the council of Scotland; and peruſe ſuch 
& other laws as tend to the breach of the union of 
„ the two nations.” In a grand commitee they 
likewiſe reſolved, that a commitee ſhould be ap- 
pointed to inſpect the ſtate and condition of Ire- 


F4 „ 1 8 4 


| 


land, more eſpecially with regard to religion, the Carr es IT, 


militia, and the forces of that kingdom. They Ax' 1973. 
moreover appointed another commitrce. . 
„ inſpect the law, and to conſider how the King 
might commit any ſubject by his immediate 
© warrant, as the laws then ſtood 3 and to re- 
e port their opinions; and farther, ** They were 
to conſider how the law then ſtood touching the 
commiting of perſons by the council- table, and to 


cc 


a particular bill to be brought in, concerning writs Corpus. 
of Habeas Corpus, which was read three times, 
and paſſed the houſe; A bill was likewiſe ordered 
to be brought in for a teſt to be taken by the 
members of both houſes. | | | 
It was a great mortification to the King to ſee The King 
the commons ſo rigorouſly examining his conduct; mortiſfed. 
for all their reſolutions, in this ſeſſion, pointed to 
the former JO of the court. It may well 
be imagined, that as the project of the Cabal was 
to render the King abſolute, and advance the in- 
tereſts of Popery, the King and his miniſters had 
not been very ſcrupulous to gain firit one point, 
and then another, in order to eſtabliſh precedents, 
and put his Majeſty in poſſeſſion of arbitrary 
power, in things which were not equally obvious 
to all. As the commons proceeded, it plainly ap- 
peared, they were reſolved not to omit any point. 
The King therefore to defeat their deſigns; made Prorogues the 
uſe of his conſtant method; and coming to the par- parliament. 
lament the twenty-fourth of February, prorogued Echard, 
it to the tenth of November following, before any Vol. III. 
bill was ready for the Royal aſſent. Thus ended P 353. 
the thirteenth ſeſſion of this parliament, atter fit- 
ing ſix weeks and three days. The prorogation 
was afterwards continued, and laſted about tourteeri 
months. | | 
The peace was proclaimed the twenty-eighth of The peace is 
"Fab. apo London, with much greater — proclaimed. 
tions of joy and ſatisfaction from the people, than the — of 
war had been two years before. The ſole difference Vol. IIt 
between this peace and that of Breda was, that the p. 25. 
ſhips and veſſels belonging to the Dutch, whether 
ſingle or in fleets, ſhould ſtrike the flag, and lower 
their top-ſail ro thoſe of England (4), provided 
they carried the King's flag. Moreover the States 
were to pay the King eight hundred thouſand pata- 
coons, at four payments, viz. two hundred thouſand 
on the exchange of the ratifications, and the reſt at 
three payments, within the ſpace of three years. 
Thus the people of England diſcharged the expenſe 
of this war, and the King alone reaped the ad- 
vantage (5). ; 
The King finding himfelf freed from the cares of Ax' 1674. 
war, and the uneatineffes cauſed by the parliament, Yan 2 
abandoned himſelf intirely to a ſoft, indolent, and imer ro his 
effeminate life. The ducheſs of Orleans his ſiſter pleaſures. 
had brought him, at their interview at Dover, the Burnet. 
daughter of a gentleman of Bretagne, called de 


Qucroũalle, who commanded the King's affection 


8 . - * 2 . 


(1) Lewis XIV, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
with forty men of war, if he would break the negociations. 


— 


the concluſion of this 2 and offered King Charles five millions and a half, 


nage, Vol. II. p. 496. 


After the ſigning of the peace, 


King Charles told the Freneh embaſſador, 'That he had been doing a thing which went more againſt his heart, than the 


lofing of his right hand. Burnet, 


367. | 
(2) They were the lord keeper Finch the lord-treaſurer Oſborn ; the dukes of Monmouth and Ormond, the earl of Arling- 
ton, and Henry Coventry, eſq; ſecretaries of ftate. Collect. of Treat. Vol. III. p. 276, 
(3) It was concluded in three days. See Temple's Lett. p. 298. | 
(4) From Cape Finiſterre, to Point Van Staten in Norway. Collect. of Treat. Vol. III. p. 277. 


5) This peace was ſigned at Weſtminſter, Feb. 9. See Collect. of Treat. Vol. III. p. 280. 


Burnet ſays, lord 


ans preſſed the Spaniſh miniſter, to prevail with the States, and the Prince of Orange, to get a propoſition for a peace 


to be ſet on foot. And that it might have ſome ſhew of a 


peace both begged 


and bought, he propoſed, that a ſum of money 


ſhould be offered the King by the States, which ſhould be made over by him to the Prince, for the payment of the debt 


he owed him. Rouvigny, the French embaſſador, 
religion. 

difficulties. 
who begged 


for the expenſe of the war, p. 366, 367. 


The King anſwered him, if it was not 
In concluſion, the Prince of Oran 


* 


fed the King much to give his parliament all ſatisfaction in points of 
his brother's folly (la 
brought the States to make applications to the King, in the ſtile of thoſe 
ce, tho' it was viſible they could have forced it, with the offer of two or three hundred thouſand pounds 


ttiſe de mon frere) he would get out of all 


beyond 


report the ſame.” On this occaſion they ordered The Habeas | 
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Cuantes II. beyond any of his miſtreſſes, and was created 


* 40%. ducheſs of Portſmouth. But his particular fondeſs 
LEY RX tor her did not prevent his having many others, by 
whom he had ſeveral children, educated with no 
Governed by ſmall expenſe. In ſhort, not to dwell on what 
is micelles. paſſed at a court ſo corrupted as that of Charles II, 
| hall only ſay, that the King's miſtreſſes had in- 
erolled the whole credit of the court, and that he 
granted whatever they required. | 
Charles offers It dots not appear, that Lewis complained much 
4 5 of Charles tor deſerting him, in making a ſeparate 
j accevted. Peace with the Dutch. This cauſed ſeveral politi- 
6 cians to imagine, that the King of France had 
given full conſent to this peace, in order to make 
Charles mediator between him and his enemies, 
whoſe number, ſince the laſt year, was greatly in- 
creaſed. This ſuſpicion is farther confirmed by 
Charles's, offering his mediation to the King of 
France, ſoon atter his peace with the States, which 
he reavily accepted, without ſhcwing the leaſt re- 
{entment of what had been lately tranſacted. When 
the K ing was ſatisfied that his mediation was aC- 
cepted by France, he ſent fir William Temple 
into Holland to offer the ſame to the States. AS 
their towns and provinces were now recovered, ex- 
cept Macſtricht and Grave, they paſſionately 
withed for peace. The only obſtacle was, the in- 
tereſt of their allies, the Emperor, the Empire, 
and Spain, who having ingaged in the war for their 
lervice, could not be abandoned without extreme 
ingratitude. The only way to pleaſe them, was to 
bring matters to a treaty, where they might find 
their ſatisfaction. So without being over ſollicited, 
they accepted the King of England's mediation. It 
is true, France and the ailies, had already accepted 
that of the King of Sweden, who had uſed his 1n- 
deavors to procure a peace by his embaſſadors at the 
congreſs of Cologne. But ſince that congreſs was 
broken off by the forcible carrying away of Prince 
William of Furſtemberg (1), the Swede had ren- 
dered himſelf ſuſpected to the allies, by diſcovering 
too much l to France. So the States were 
not diſpleaſcd in finding another mediator to renew 
the conferences, tho* they had no great reaſon to 
confide in King Charles. But they were deſirous of 
— and ſuch was the ſituation of the affairs of 
urope, that to find another mediator would be 
difficult. Wherefore, it was more advantageous to 
accept him, than to have none at all, and loſe the 
hope of terminating the war. Nevertheleſs, they 
ſo ſtrongly ſollicited all the Princes their allies, that 
at laſt they were induced to accept the King of 
England's mediation, But there was a wide dif- 
ference between agreeing upon a mediator, and 
concluding a peace. So many various intereſts to 
adjuſt, made it eaſy to ſee, that peace would be a 
very difficult work; beſide the accidents which the 
continuation of the war might produce, and which 
would be too apt to alter the pretenſions of the two 
parties. For inſtance, while a mediation of peace 
was talked of at the Hague, a battle was fought at 
Scneff, which indeed decided nothing, but might 
have had great conſequences, if victory had intirely 
declared jor one of the armies (2). Moreover, the 
Prince of Orange took Grave in October. 
I cannot forbear taking notice of a thing which 
became more public afterwards, and of which I 


'Tempie's 
Niem. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 
457 
urnet. 


July. 
Temple's 
Letters. 
The States 
accept it, 
1 ainage. 


Baſnage. 


and bring 
their allies to 


do the ſame. 


Aug iſt. 
Temple. 
Burnet. 


ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully, viz. that CM: 
at the very time Charles performed the office of a Ax' 1074, 
mediator, he received from France an annual pen- 
ſion of one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. By 2 
this we may judge of his impartiality. Moreover, Pp. 
it appears in Coleman's letters, the duke of York's Ted's Lett, 
ſecretary (3), ſome of which were wrote this year, Fchard, 
that there was a cloſe union between the King of Vol. III. 
France, and the duke of York, and that the latter N. 303, 364. 
intirely relied on the aſſiſtance of France for the ex- p. 325. 
ecution of the project formed in favor of the Eng- 

liſh Papiſts. This manifeſtly ſhews, that Charles 

had not deſiſted from his firſt deſigns, and only 

waited a favorable opportunity to execute them, 

when France, diſcharged from the burden of this 

preſent war, ſhould be in a condition to grant him 

the neceſſary aſſiſtance. 

During theſe tranſactions, the 4 — of England The King 
were laboring to prevail with the King to diſſolve — 

a 1 which was ſo oppoſite to them; this parliament. 
allo appears in Coleman's letters. But his Majeſt hard. 

did not think it adviſeable to take ſuch a ſtep ſo 

ſoon, which might have done him great prejudice, 
by exaſperating the people, and from which he 
could reap no other advantage, than to procure 
ſome eaſe for the Papiſts. But this was not his 
principal aim. For tho' he was a diſguiſed Papiſt, 
he had ſo little zeal for religion, that he was by 
no means inclined to hazard his temporal intereſts, 
in complaiſance to the Popiſh party. He publiſhed May. 
therefore on the contrary, a proclamation, to ſtifle Echard, 
the falſe report that the parliament would quickly Nl. 
be diſſolved, and thereby to ſatisfy the people that „ 

the thing had never come under deliberation. 

To finiſh the events of this year 1674, I ſhall Preferments 
only take notice of ſome particulars which may be peep 4 og 
of uſe in the ſequel. In September, the earl of Kennet, 
Arlington was made lord chamberlain of the King's p. 329. 
houſhold, and fir Joſeph Williamſon, who had 
been plenipotentiary at the congreſs of Cologne, 
was made ſecretary in his ſtead. On the other 
hand, the duke of Buckingham, who had been the 
King's principal favorite, loſt his favor and credit 
to ſuch a degree, that his Majeſty, without any 
ceremony, gave him a public affront, in declaring 
his office of chancellor of Cambridge vacant, and 
in influencing the election in favor of his natural ſon 
the duke of Monmouth. 

The earl of Clarendon died this year at Roan in the Deaths of 
lixty-ſeventh year of his age, after an exile of ſeven the earl of 

ears; during which he digeſted the memoirs he Chomdnn, 
ad collected to compoſe his Hiſtory of the Rebel- 
lion and Civil Wars of England. The famous and the poet 
John Milton, author of the poem called Paradiſe Milton. 
Loſt, died alfo this year (4), 

Of the five members of the Cabal, only the The earl of 
earl of Arlington, and the duke of Lauderdale re- Arlington in 
mained about the King. The firſt finding himſelf F. eck 
in a very diſagreeable ſituation, ſince the parlia- Vol. III. 
ment had ſo openly declared againſt him, be- p. 369. 
lieved he had no other way to ſupport himſelf, 
than by taking, or pretending to take meaſures op- 
police to thoſe of which the Cabal was accuſed. Ac- 
cordingly, he was the firſt who adviſed the King 
to call in his declaration for liberty of conſcience, 


CT WW 
King Charle: 


and when he ſaw the a acting with ſuch 
vigor to break the meaſures of the court, he affected 


(1) He was a Prince of the Empire, and was imployed by Lewis XIV to ſow diſcord between the Princes of Germany. 
He and his brother were the chief inſtruments in promoting the Dutch war; and were the perſons that perſuaded the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne to let the French forces march thro' his dioceſe. 

(2) The Prince of Orange, tho' but twenty years old, highly ſignalized himſelf in 
He was a clergyman's ſon, but was early catched by the jeſuits, and bred among 
had a great eaſineſs in writing in ſeveral languages, and writ many long letters, being the chief 
in England. He underſtood the art of managing controverſies, particularly that of the authority of 


(3) He was ſecretary to the ducheſs. 
them. He was a bold man, 
correſpondent the party had 


the church. Burnet, p. 358. 


(4) He was Latin ſecretary to the Long Parliament, and afterwards to Oliver Cromwell himſelf, 


Baſna . 484- 


ge, Vol. II. p. 
this battle. 


Temple's Mem. p. 387. 


an 
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Wl ox XX. 


Caantes II. an extraordinary zeal for the Proteſtant religion. 


Echard. 


Oſborne 
made lord 
treaſurer. 
Temple's 
Mem. 

P- 394+ 


Arlington's 
ſucceſleſꝭ ne- 
gociation at 
the Hague. 


= cluple, 


Burnet, 
P- 377+ 


Temple's 
Mem. 
P. 397 


Burnet. 
Echard. 


Loſes all his 


credit. 


Id. p. 372. 


The King re- 


mains ſixed 


to his firſt 
projects. 


I 


A' 1674. He was conſtant at ſermons and ſacraments, and 


carried 


his diſſimulation ſo high, as to perſecute 
the Papiſts, whom he had till now protected. Some 
even ſay, he adviſed the King to remove the duke 
of York from his court. But if, by theſe proceed- 
ings, he gained any favor with the E. he loſt 
it with the King and duke, who no longer confided 
in him as before. The King had particularly ſhewn 
he was diſpleaſed with him, by giving the trea- 
ſurer's ſtaff to ſir Thomas Oſborne, afterwards earl 
of Danby, which had ever been Arlington's am- 
bition. This rendered the two earls mortal enemies 
to each other, and cauſed them to labor each other's 
deſtruction. The earl of Arlington, ſeeing that 
his enemy daily gained ground on him, imagined 
he might recover his former credit and favor by 
performing a ſignal ſervice for the King; which 
was, to ingage the Prince of Orange to enter into 


the meaſures of the Engliſh court, for procuring 


fach a peace as was deſired by the courts 
of France and England, As his counteſs was 
mr. Odyck's ſiſter, who was much in the Prince's 
confidence, he imagined, that with the aſſiſtance of 
Odyck, and his other relations and friends, it 
would be eaſy to ſucceed in the ſcheme he had pro- 


jected. Wherefore, he obtained the King's leave 


to go to the Hague to execute his deſign. But as 
he was ignorant of the temper, humor, and cha- 
racter of the Prince of Orange, he took that very 
courſe to gain him which he ſhould have avoided. 
He indeavoured to vindicate all the proceedings of 
the Cabal and Engliſh court, by reaſons ſo weak 
and oppoſite to truth, that he ſeemed in his diſ- 
courſe to the Prince, to think he had to deal with a 
perſon ignorant of the moſt common affairs, which 
could not but offend him. But what gave him the 

reateſt diſtaſte was, that he attempted to draw 
— into a diſcovery of the Engliſh lords, with 
whom he had held a ſecret correſpondence during 
the laſt war. In a word, this journey proved ſo un- 


ſucceſsful, that he loſt not only the Prince of 


Orange's eſteem, but all his credit with the King. 
Beſide, he farther incured the duke of York's ha- 
tred, by propoſing to the Prince, without any ce- 
remony, as it is ſaid, a marriage with the Princeſs 
Mary, the duke's eldeſt daughter, which was af- 
terwards accompliſhed. It ſeems, the duke fore- 
ſaw how fatal that marriage would be to him. After 
the earls return to court, his credit ſo viſibly de- 
clined, and the King ſhewed it ſo openly, that the 
courtiers made no ſcruple, for his Majeſty's diver- 
ſion, to mimic him in his preſenſe. Thus had the 
earl of Clarendon been uſed. It is ſaid, that colo- 
nel Talbot, afterwards earl of Tyrconnel, having 
been ſome time abſent from court, and on his re- 
turn ſeeing the earl of Arlington one day acted by 
a perſon with a black patch on his noſe, and a 
white-ſtaff in his hand, could not forbear reproach- 
ing the King with his ingratitude, in ſuffering a 
man to be thus unworthily treated, who had ſerved 
him ſo faithfully, as well in his exile, as ſince his 
reſtoration 3 to which his Majeſty in excuſe replied, 


that he had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with the earl's 


conduct; For, not content to come to prayers 
« as others did, he muſt be conſtant at ſacraments 
« too.” Why, anſwered Talbot, Does not your 
« Majeſty do the very ſame thing? God's fiſh ! 
<« replied the King with ſome heat, I hope there 
« js a difference between Harry Bennet and Me.” 
This ſhews, the King had changed neither incli- 
nation nor principles ſince his deſigns had appeared 
to be ruined. The truth is, he was not pleaſed 


with the members of the Cabal, tho* he did not 
diſlike their counſels, but their not having purſued 


ir Wil- 


the general deſign with ſufficient ability. 
Ne. 10. Vol. III. 


the better executin 


© ſeſſion 


8 


liam Temple in his memoirs relates, that before he 
departed to offer the King's mediation to the 
States, he indeavored, in a private audience, to 
make the King ſenſible how ill adviſed and how mill 
ſerved he had been by the Cabal; to which the King 
anſwered----<< It is true, I have ſucceeded ill; but it 
„ I had been well ſerved, I might have made a 
good buſineſs enough of it:“ and fo proceeded 
to juſtify what was paſted. His Mn is therefore 
to be conſidered, at the time I am ſpeaking of, that 
is, during the fourteen months interval between the 
two ſeſſions, as waiting a favorable opportunity for 
his deſigns. And this oppor- 

tunity was not to be found till France ſhould | be 
at peace with her enemies, and in a condition to 
aſſiſt her ſecret ally. In the mean time, the King 
ſeems to have had no other buſineſs, than to ger 
as much money as he could from his parliament. 
He began therefore, according to cuſtom, with pub- 
liſhing a proclamation againſt Popiſh prieſts and je- 
ſuits, to prepare the parliament's favorable aſſiſtance. 
The thirteenth of April, the fourteenth ſeſſion of 
this parliament began. The King opened it with 
a ſpeech to both houſes, in which he told them 


That the principal end of his calling them now, oy 


« was to know what they thought might be want- 
c ing to the ſecurity of religion and property, and 
« to give himſelf the ſatisfaction of having uſed 
his utmoſt indeavors to procure and ſetle a right 


„ underſtanding between him and his parliament--- 


&« For he muſt tell them, that he found the con- 
„ trary was ſo much labored, and the pernicious 
« deſigns of ill men had taken ſo much place under 
<< ſpecious pretenſcs, that it was high time to be 
« watchful in preventing their contrivances, of 
“ which this was not the leaſt ; that they indea- 
« vored, by all means they could deviſe, to make 
eit impracticable any longer to continue this pre- 
<« ſent parliament — That he had done as much 
* on his part as was poſſible to extinguiſh the 
* fears and jealouſies of Popery; and would 
leave nothing undone that might ſhew the world 
<« his zeal to the Proteſtant religion as eſtabliſhed 


in the church of England, from which he would 


«© never depart. He then recommended the con- 
dition of the fleet, which he was not able, he ſaid, 
eto put into that ſtate it ought to be, and which re- 


* quired a conſiderable ſum of money as well to 


&« repair as to build, Laſtly, he told them, that 


the ſeaſon of the year would not permit a long 
That he intended -to meet them 


CnarLes IT. 
An' 1674. 


Tem ple's 4 
Mem 


p. 383. 


Echard. 


Ax' 1675, 
The King's 
ſpeech to the 
liament. 
d. p. 372. 
Kennet. 


again the next winter, and in the mean time 


recommended to them all, ſuch temper and mo- 
deration in their proceedings, as might tend to 


% unite him and them in counſel and affections, 


<« and diſappoint the expectations of thoſe, who 
could only hope, by violent and irregular mo- 


e tions, to prevent the bringing the ſeſſion to a 


„happy concluſion.” 

The commons thanked the King for his ſpeech 
and promiſes to preſerve their religion and — 
ties: but as he had given them only proclamations, 
the little efficacy of which was well known, they 
held them inſufficient, and accordingly proceeded 
to a new bill againſt the growth of Popery, and par- 
ticularly Popiſh prieſts, that is, ſuch as had received 
orders from the ſce of Rome. 

This done, the commons preſented a long ad- 
dreſs againſt the duke of Lauderdale, in which 
they ſaid, . That upon a ſerious examination 
of the ſtate of the kingdom, they found, that 
e ſome perſons in great imploy ment under his 
+ Majeſty, had fomented deſigns contrary to the 
© intereſt of both his Majeſty and his people, in- 


A bill againſt 


Popith prieſts. - 


ennet. 


Addrefs 
againſt the 
duke of 
Lauderdale, 
Burnet, 
379. 
Beben, 
Vol. III. 


« tending to deprive them of their ancient rights P: 376. 


and liberties, among which was the duke of 
 & Lauderdale 


ennet. 


1 


—— 
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CnarLes IT. © Lauderdale (1), this was _ pointing at the 


An* 1675. “ Cabal. That he had openly a 


rmed in the pre- 


( ſenſe of his Majeſty ſiting in council, and before 


« diverſe of his ſubjects attending there, That his 
« Majeſty's edicts ought to be obeyed ; for his 
« edicts are equal with laws, and ought to be 
« obeyed in the firſt place.” They then repre- 
« ſented to his Majeſty ſome acts which had been 
« made by the parliament of Scotland, by which 
« it appeared, that there was a militia ſetled in 
« that kingdom of twenty thouſand foot, and two 
« thouſand horſe, * who were obliged to be in a 
e readineſs to march into any part of this kingdom, 
&« for any ſervice wherein his Majeſty's honor, au- 
« thority, and greatneſs may be concerned; and 
«« were to obey ſuch orders and directions, as they 
« ſhall from time to time receive from the privy- 
« council there,“ and that the duke of Lauderdale 
« was the promoter of this act. That by this 
« means England was expoſed to an invaſion from 
« Scotland under any pretenſe whatſoever, while 
te the duke of Lauderdale was intruſted with the 
« adminiſtration of that kingdom. For theſe rea- 
« ſons, they humbly beſought his Majeſty to re- 
« move the ſaid duke for ever from his perſon and 


and refuſed by «« council.” The King did not think fit to grant 


the King. 


this requeſt, and gave ſome reaſons for his refuſal, 


which were not ſatisfactory to the commons. And 


The earl of 


therefore they reſolved to prepare againſt the duke 
a ſecond addreſs. 
The commors, after attacking the old members 


Danby's con- of the Cabal, proceeded againſt a new one, viz. 


duct examined 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 
378. 
urnet. 


The King is 


the lord treaſurer Danby, Fes en 1 net — be 
deeply ingaged in the project of making the Kin 
. f hey — his whole conduct hn 
his admiſſion into that high poſt, and drew up ſe- 
veral articles, in which they accuſed him of great 
miſdemeanors. In one of theſe articles, he was ac- 
cuſed of ſaying at the hearing of a cauſe in the 
treaſury- chamber, That a new lamation is 
<< better than an old act.“ But as ſufficient proofs 
on not be found to ſupport the charge, it was 
aw | | 
rom theſe proceedings of the commons, it may 
be eafily infered, that they were extremely jealous 
of the King and his miniſters, and doubted not of 
the court's intention to introduce Popery, and in- 
vade the liberties of the ſubject. Thoſe who would 
wholly aſcribe the ill humor of the commons to 
Shaftſbury's influences, can hardly anſwer the above- 
mentioned facts, which would not be leſs true, tho? 
the earl of Shaftſbury had never been born. 
The commons ſhowed alſo their diſtruſt in ano- 


delired by the ther point, which to the King was no leſs grievous. 


commons to 


call home his 


forces from 
France ; 
which he 
refuſes. 
Echard. 


The lords 
afraid that 
the commons 
are going 
too far. 
Kennet, 


Echard 


By an addreſs they prayed him to recal his troops 
out of France, and prevent his ſubjects from in- 
gaging in that ſervice for the future. The King re- 
ected the firſt part of the addreſs, on pretenſe that, 
in the treaty concluded with the States, he had not 
ingaged to recal thoſe troops, and that it could not 
be done without prejudice to the peace, which he 
now injoyed, with all his 1 22 but by a 
proclamation he prohibited his ſubjects from enter- 
ing into the ſervice of France. 

While the commons were thus proceeding with 
vigor, and giving on all occaſions ſignal marks of 
their diſtruſt, the lords remained idle, and ſeemed 
regardleſs of the fears and jealouſies expreſſed by 
that houſe. Nay ſome, particularly the biſhops, 
obſerving that the commons were gradually depart- 
ing from the principle which had been eſtabliſhed 


by this ſame parliament, as well A the CHarues II. 
church of England, as the Royal authority, feared An' 1675, 
they would lean too much to the oppoſite fide. atv 
the begining of this parliament, while it was be- 

lieved that the King was and ever would' be a pro- 

tector of the church of England, and would give 

continual proofs of his affection for a people who 
had fo generouſly reſtored him, it was thought the $ 
Royal authority could not be carried too high, nor 

too many precautions taken againſt the Non-con- 

formiſts. But the face of affairs being changed, 

and the King having ſhown by his conduct ſince 

his acceſſion to the throne, that he really deſigned 

to introduce Popery, and render himſelf abſolute, 

theſe ſame principles, which had been conſidered 

as a bulwark to defend both church and ſtate, ap- 

peared too apt to countenance the deſigns aſcribed 

to the King and his miniſters, of invading the go- 
vernment and the eſtabliſhed religion, The com- 

mons therefore ſeeing the King was not the perſon 

he appeared to be, and that he took advantage of 

the acts made in his favor to advance his own 

intereſts, which were not thoſe of the nation, uſed 

all poſſible precautions to hinder the execution of 

his deſigns. Theſe precautions went ſo far, that 

the hone of lords were at laſt apprehenſive, that 

the commons intended to overturn every thi 

eſtabliſhed concerning the Royal prerogative — 

the church's ſecurity, and that by degrees the nation 

would again become Republican and Preſbyterian. 

It is pretended the biſhops were all or moſt of them 

of this opinion. To prevent an evil which to them 

appeared very dangerous, the earl of Lindſey * Robert 
brought into the houſe of lords a bill, intitled, Bartu. 
An act to prevent the dangers which may ariſe Bring a bill 


from perſons diſaffected to the government.” By — 


this bill all gular who injoyed any office eccleſi- their deſigns. 
aſtical, civil or military, all privy-counſellors and 
members of parliament, were obliged, under a 
penalty, to take the oath which had been intro- 
duced firſt in the corporation act, then in the mi- 
litia act, and afterwards more fully in the five mile 
act. The oath, to fave the reader the trouble of 
looking for it elſewhere, was thus expreſſed, «<I do 
declare that it is not lawful upon any pretenſe 
«© whatſoever to take up arms againſt the King; 
« and that I do abhor the traiterous poſition of 
« taking arms by his authority againſt his perſon, 
e or againſt thoſe that are commiſſioned by him, 
Cin purſuance of ſuch commiſſion : and I do ſwear, 
ce that I will not at any time indeavor the alteration 
ce of the government either in church or ſtate. So 
c help me God.” 
When this oath was inſerted in the three fore- 
mentioned acts, it produced no conſiderable debate, 
for the reaſons I have been ſpeaking of; but the 
caſe was wy different when it was propoſed in this 
ſeſſion. Firſt, becauſe it was rendered in a manner 
univerſal, ſince it was extended to all perſons in 
any office whatever, and even to privy-counſellors 
and members of parliament. Secondly, becauſe 
the times were altered, and moſt men had not the 
ſame opinion of the King, as when the three for- 
mer acts were made. This bill occaſioned debates Great debates 
in the upper houſe, which laſted ſeventeen days, upon it. 
without a poſſibility of coming to any concluſion (2), Echard, 
There were two powerful parties in the houſe, one Vol <1; 
ior, and the other againſt the bill, and the biſhops ; 87% 8 
votes turned the ſcale on the ſide of the firſt. This R. Coke. 
appeared in that notwithſtanding all the efforts of 
the oppoſers of the bill to hinder its being retered 


(1) Lately created earl of Guilford. 


(2) The great ſpeakers for this bill, were, the lord treaſurer and the lord keeper, with biſhop Morley and biſhop Ward. 


The \ inſt it, ; 
4 e E — . Lil of Buckingham, the carl of Shaftſbury, the lords Holles and Hallifax, and the carl of 


th 


_—_ a_—_——þ 


r 


P 


to 


8 | Burnet, 
p- 383. 


Kennet, 
P- 332. 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 


381. 
3 
p-. 384 


The bill 
paſſes. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 
p- 381. 
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W ©..xe5 II. to a commitee, they could not ſucceed. Whereupon 
SE Ar 1675. ſome lords of that party entered their proteſtation 


=_ Ov againſt u (1). 
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future King undertake to aboliſh all the laws, and CMAALES II. 
invade the eſtates and liberties of his ſubjects, they Ax“ 1673. 
would be obliged, by this oath, not to reſiſt him, Ye 
but to ſubmit to his yoke. That even without 
ſuppoſing ſuch a tyranny, a King might happen to 
be made priſoner by his own ſubjects, as was the 
caſe of Henry III and Henry VI, and then thoſe 
who ſhould have the Sovereign in their hands, might 
act in his name and authority, by virtue of his 
commiſſion, while the ſubjects would be reſtrained 
by the obligation of this oath from indeavoring to 
free him from captivity. In a word, ſeveral other 
probable caſes were alleged, by which it was cvi- 
dently proved, that the oath ought neceſſarily to 
have ſome reſtrictions, if it was not intended to ſur- 
render to the King all the liberties of the nation. 
But as ſuch reſtrictions could not be caſily expreſſed, 
— concluded, it was much better, to leave the 
oath in generals, which ſhould not comprehend all 
poſſible caſes, as ſeemed to be the intention of this 
oath, from the terms in which it was conceived. 

This buſineſs was interrupted by an accident A quarrel 
which raiſed between the two houſes a violent con- between the 
reſt, The particulars I ſhall not relate as they ſup- o houſes. 
poſe a knowledge of many things concerning the A) 
privileges of both houſes, with which few foreigners Burnet. 
are acquainted. I ſhall content myſelf with briefly 
ſhowing the occaſion, One dr. Shirley having 
brought an appeal in the houſe of lords, from a 
decree in chancery, againſt fir John Fagg, a mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons, they ordered Shirley 
to be taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at 
arms for. a breach of privilege. The warrant for 
taking Shirley into cuſtody was forcibly taken from 
the ſerjeant's deputy, by the lord Mohun. The 
commons demanded juſtice of the peers againſt the 
lord Mohun, and were anſwered, that he had done 
only his duty. The quarrel thus begun, daily in- 
creaſed, ſo that both houſes, in their anſwers and 
replies, came to language fo reproachful, that there 


The ſame thing happened when the 
'* bill came to be examined in a commitre of the 
whole houſe. In fine, with regard to the ſubſtance 
of the bill, the two parties diſplayed all their art 
and eloquence, the one for the paſſing, and the 
other for rejecting it. In general, thoſe who ar- 
gued for the bill maintained, that ** the poſition 
of taking up arms by the King's authority againſt 
« his perſon, or againſt thoſe that are commiſſioned 
by him,” was falſe and pernicious; and they ſup- 
ported their opinion by inſtances of what had been 
done in the laſt reign, where it cauſed ſuch great 
diſorders, and occaſioned the fubverſion both of 
church and ſtate. They faid therefore, that the 
kingdom ſtill abounding with Fanatics, Republi- 
cans, and enemies of the church, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to impoſe this oath upon them, to diſtin- 
iſh them, that it might be known who were to 
be guarded againſt, That otherwiſe there was 
danger of ſeeing one day renewed, the diſorders 
which had reduced the kingdom to ſo deplorable a 
condition, and that the oath injoined by this bill, 
was, a4 moderate ſecurity to the church and 
„ crown (2).“ 

The other party maintained (3), “ That the 
« oath impoſed by this, contained three clauſes, 
« the two firſt aſſertory, and the laſt promiſſory , 
« that it was worthy the conſideration of the bi- 
„ ſhops, whether aſſertory oaths, which are pro- 
«© perly appointed to give teſtimony of a matter 
« of fact, of which a man is capable to be aſſured 
« by the evidence of his ſenſes, be lawful to be 
« made uſe of to confirm or invalidate doctrinal 
«« propoſitions z and whether that legiſlative power, 
«« which impoſes ſuch an oath, does not neceſſaril 
« aſſume to itſelf an infallibility. And as to promiſ- 
<< ſory oaths, it was deſired, that the learned pre- 
« lates would conſider the opinion of Grotius de 
jure belli & pacis, lib. ii. cap. 3. who ſeems to | was no ho of an accommodation (4). Where- Parliament 
«+ make it plain, that thoſe kinds of oaths are for- | fore the King, on the ninth of June, came to the prorogued. 
« bidden by our Savior Chriſt, Matt. v. 34, 37. | houſe of peers, and 8 the parliament 8 
% And whether it would not become the fathers of | to the thirteenth of Octob Thus ended the four- ? 3 
« the church, when they have well weighed that teenth ſeſſion of this parliament, before the money OY” 
«© and other places of the New Teſtament, to be | bill, and other public bills were ready for the Royal 
« more tender in multiplying oaths, than hitherto | aſſent. The commons had deſigned to grant the 
< the great men of the rr. have been?” Burt | King three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling (5), 
the queſtion being put, the oath was voted by the | but at the ſame time reſolved to apply the ancient 


majority of the houſe, the biſhops being all for it. 
Then they ed to the particulars of the 
oath contained in the bill, and it was alleged by the 
oppoſers, that the poſitien of taking arms by 
« the King's authority againſt his perſon,” was 
true and neceſſary in a limited government, like 
that of England, otherwiſe this would be to ſurren- 
der the rights and liberties of the ſubject, to a 
Prince, who being ſuppoſed a tyrant (which was a 
very poſſible caſe) would not be reſtrained by the 


tonage and poundage to the maintenance of the navy, 
according to its original deſign, which amounted to 
four hundred thouſand pounds a year. As his 
Majeſty would have been a real ſufferer by ſuch an 
appropriation, he was not uneaſy at having ſuch an 
opportunity to prorogue the parliament, chuſing 
rather to be deprived of a ſum of three hundred 
thouſand pounds, than loſe a revenue of four hun- 
dred thouſand. 


During the campain of 1675, the Kingof France Death of 
loſt the famous marſhal Turenne, who had done marital 


fear either of God or man. That ſhould ſuch a 
h | Turenne. 


hy 5 n . Temple. 
— HBaſnage. 


(1) The proteſting lords, who were looked as of the party, were, Buckingham, Brid „ Wincheſter, Salif. Echard. 


upon country 

bury, Bedford, Dorſet, Ayleſbury, Briſtol, Denbigh, Paget, Holles, Petre, Berkſhire, Mohun, Stamford, Hallifax, De-la-mer, 
Eure, Shaftſbury, Clarendon, Grey of Rolleſton, Say and Seal, Wharton. It muſt be obſerved that this bill was contrived 
by the church party, and was diſliked by the duke, and the Papiſts in general, becauſe they thought the bringing any teſt in 


* 1 — — 


practiſe, would certainly bring on one that would turn them out of the houſe. 


(2) Theſe were the lord chancellor's words. 


(3) They ſaid, There ought to be no teſt, beyond the oath of allegiance, 


the elections to parliament : it being the great 


privilege of Engliſhmen, that they were not to be taxed but by their repreſentatives ; it was therefore thought a diſinheriting 
men of the main part of their birth-right, to do any thing that ſhould ſhut them out from their votes in electing: all teſts in 
public aſſemblies were thought dangerous, and contrary to public liberty: A great deal was ſaid, to ſhew, that the peace of the 
world was beſt ſecured by good laws and good government; and that oaths and teſts were no ſecority : the ſcrupulous might be fet- 


tered by them: yet the bulk of the world would boldly take any teſt, and as boldly break thro! it. 


Burnet, p. 384. 


(4) 'The lords affirmed, That it is the undoubted right of the lords in judicature, to receive and determine in time of par- 


liament, ap 
tained it to 


Is from inferior courts, tho* members of either houſe be concerned. Ihe commons, on the other hand, main- 
the undoubted right of their houſe, that none of the members thereof be ſummoned to attend the houſe of lords, 


during the ſeſſion and privilege of parliament. Echard, Vol. III, p. 384. 


5) For the building of ſhips, 


him 


—— 
. 


— — 
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Cuanues II. him very great ſervices. He was killed by a can- 

A' 1675. non ball in an action not important in itſelf, but 
rendered fo by the death of this general, his army 
being obliged ro repaſs the Rhine. Their retreat 
facilitated the recovery of Treves to the allies, 
which was yet in the hands of the French. In the 
begining of the year, the contending powers had 
agreed, after long negociations, to treat of a peace 
in the city of Nimeguen. But nothing conſiderable 
was done this year. 

Intrigues for In England, ſince the laſt ſeſſion, there were ſome 

the diſſolution intrigues at court to ingage the King to diſſolve the 


of the parlia- parliament. The Preſbyterians earneſtly wiſhed it, 
ox" 290 re that the people, diſſatisfied with the court, 


would, as uſually happens, chuſe pegs 
who had other principles than thoſe of the preſent 
parliament. The Papiſts had paſſionately deſired 
this diſſolution before the laſt ſeſſion, but, as it ap- 
pears in one of Coleman's letters of Augult this year, 
they had altered their mind, and expected much 
from this very parliamerit which had hitherto been 
ſo averſe to them. But it is not ſeen on what this 
hope was founded. I ſhall hereafter mention this 
and ſome other letters of Coleman, in which it 
evidently appears, that the Papiſts were at this time 
very active to procure great advantages to their re- 
ligion, and relied much on the duke of York, and 
the aſſiſtance of France. 

The parlia- October thirteen, the King opened the fifteenth 
ment opened ſ. ſſion of this parliament with a very ſhort ſpeech, 


with a — ia which, atter recommending union to both houſes, 
; oy ogg and the intereſts of the church of England, he de- 


manded money, as well for building ſhips, as for 
taking off the anticipations upon his revenues, de- 
ſiring them to remember, it was now above three 
years ſince he aſked any thing of them for his own 


private uſe. 
The keeper's Then the lord keeper made a ſpeech full of flat- 


Kenner, 


3 333. 


ſpeech. tery to the King, in which he indeavored to ſhow, 
that no King had ever a more ſincere affection for 
his ſubjects, or labored with more zeal for the pre- 
ſervation of religion and liberty, and therefore it 
was not to be doubted, but t would behave 
themſelves like thoſe who deſerved to be called his 
Majeſty's friends, and that they would likewiſe ſet 
him at eaſe. - 

The commons But the commons, inſtead of being moved by fo 

reſume the unſcaſonable rhetoric, and by ſuch ill grounded rea- 

bin.  fons, reſumed the conſideration of the bills left un- 

14. p. 303. finiſhed the laſt ſeſſion, for the liberty of the ſub- 


ject, and added others for its better ſecurity. 
Examine the Afterwards they took into conſideration the 


public ac- ſums granted to the King for the laſt war, and the 
gs expenſes thereof, and found, that the charges a- 
8 mounted to a million leſs than the receit, without 


being able to diſcover to what uſes this million had 
been applied (1). 

In the report made of this affair, it was ſaid, 
that the parliament was not obliged to pay the 
King's private debts by a tax, for if this pretenſion 


was admited, they would have the like debts to 


pay about a year and half hence, and thereby in- 


9 


courage the court to exact yearly a million and half, Cuax ves 1 1 
as they had hitherto done: that ſince the end of the Ax' 1675 RR 
war, the whole charge of the government, bot 


by ſea and land, amounted not to above ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, and the clear in- 
come of the revenue came at leaſt to ſixteen hun- 
dred thouſand, and conſequently there ought to 
have been a yearly remainder of near a million : 
and yet the King had anticipated his revenues near 
a million more, to pay which would be to intail 
perpetual anticipations upon the kingdom, to its 
utter ruin and deſolation, The parhament there- 
fore reſolved to grant the King nothing for taki 


off theſe anticipations. Nevertheleſs, a few days A vote to 

f of three —— thou- 2 m F 
and pounds ſterling tor the building of twenty large for building 
ſhips of war (2), but withal reſolved to appropriate ot ſhips. £ 


after they voted a ſupply 


tonage and poundage to the uſe of the navy, which 
could not but be very diſagreeable to the King, 
The commons then 


modities imported yearly into England amounted to 
a million more than they exported, upon which a 
bill was ordered to be prepared. 

Laſtly, the commons hearing of a public report, 
that many of their members were penſioners to the 
court, reſolved to oblige thoſe of their houſe to take 


had not received any money from the court, ſince 
the firſt of January 1672. But I know not whether 
this reſolution was executed (3). 


The debates of the commons were a little inter- An attempt 


7 by a report made to the houſe of the inſolence of a jeſuit. 
of a French jeſuit named St. Germain. This jeſuit Kennet, 


being informed, that one Luzancy a French prieſt AE 


had imbraced the Proteſtant religion, and after- 


ſion, went to him, and, threatening to aſſaſſinate 
him, or carry him away by force into France, ex- 
torted from him a recantation in writing of his 
converſion and ſermon. This was done during the 
ſeſſion of parliament. A complaint was laid before 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, and alſo before the commons, 
atteſted by Luzancy, with an addition of the fol- 
lowing particulars, which he offered to ſwear, That 
father St. Germain in ſeveral conferences with him 
declared : 1. That the King was a Roman Catholic 
in his heart. 2. That the court were indeavoring 
to get a liberty of conſcience in England for the 
Roman Catholics, and that granted, in two years, 
moſt of the Engliſh would acknowlege the Pope. 
3. That he knew the King's intentions concerning 
religion, and that he was ſure his Majeſty would 
approve of all he ſhould do in that matter. 4. Thar 
he laughed at the parliament, as being only a wave 
that had but a little time; and ſaid, that no body 
was better welcome at court, and had greater in- 
trigues with any of the nobility than he. 5. That 
it was good ſometimes to force people to heaven 
and that there was an infinite number of prieſts and 
jeſuits in London, that did God very great ſervice. 


Luzancy added farther, that many perſons of good 


(1) The charges of the war were, 
pounds ; conſequently, 


two millions and forty thouſand pounds, and the receit, three millions and forty thouſand 
a million was miſapplied, or waſted by ill management. 


2] One firſt rate of fourteen hundred tons; eight ſecond rates, of eleven hundred tons; and eleven third rates, of ſeven hun- 


dred tons. Echard, Vol. III. p. 395. 

(3) The words of this oath or teſt ran thus: 
«« realy nor indirectly, 
«« ceived any ſum or ſums of mone 
«© by his Majeſty's order, 


or reſpite of an 


f money by ways of impreſt, gift, loan, or otherwiſe, from the King's Majeſty, or any other perſ 
direction, or knowledge, or by authority derived from his faid Majeſty, or any pardon, dicharge, 


% A. B. do proteſt before God and this houſe of parliament, That di- 
neither I, nor any for my uſe, to my knowledge, have, ſince the ſirſt day of January 1672, had or re- 


on 


«« of any fuck 0 A IS due to his ſaid Majeſty upon account, or any grant, penſion, gratuity, or reward, or any promiſe 


his Majeſty, or of, 
*« diſcovered and delivered to this houſe, 


<< or promiſe ſo given, or made, 
4 *« faid writing; 


2 or command. of or from his Majeſty, or out of any money, treaſure, or eſtate, of or belonging to 
/ from, or by any foreign embaſſador or miniſter, or of, or from any other perſon in the name, 15 
10 1 or with the knowledge of his Majeſty or any of them; 


y the 
otherwiſe than what I have now in writing faithfully 


which I have ſubſcribed with my name: Neither do I know of any ſuch gitt, grant, 
de, fince the ſaid time, to any other member of this houſe, but what I have alſo inſerted in the 
nor have I given my vote in parliament for any reward or promiſe whatſoever,” So help me God, &c. Ibid. 


credit 


; proceeded to examine the The ſtate © 
trade with France, and found, that the French com- commerce 


an oath, by which they were to proteſt, that they Ibid. 


aa ed wa Gods 266 <4 £©A Does 4 


wards had publicly preached to juſtify his conver- p. 396. 
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BS Ci II. credit and repute, were ready to juſtify upon oath, 


85 j Ec hard. 


virved. 


An? 1675. that ſeveral of the Roman Catholics had ſpoken 
dings quite as bad or worſe. In ſhort, that they 
were grown ſo bold and infolent, that a proſelyte 
could not walk the ſtreets without being threatened 
and called opprobrious names. | 
This affair threw the houſe into a ferment, and 
obliged the King to publiſh a proclamation, pro- 
miſing two hundred pounds for the apprehend ing of 
St. Germain. But that jeſuit was now retired into 
France, from whence he held a conſtant correſpon- 
dence with Coleman the duke of York's ſecretary, 
in whoſe letters it appeared, that the duke labored 
the advancement of Popery with the utmoſt aſſiduity. 
I have before taken notice how much this par- 
liament had been againſt the Preſbyterians, and that 
the diſcovery of the court's defigns had induced 
them to bring in a bill for their relief, but that the 
bill became abortive by a ſudden prorogation of 
the parliament. The affair of Luzancy and Sr. 
Germain cauſed the commons to think of a like 
bill, but they were prevented by the lords. The 
A bill brought duke of Buckingham having in a ſpeech to the 
into the houſe peers ſhown the miſchiefs ariſing from perſecuting 
of lords, in fa the Proteſtant Diſſenters, deſired leave to bring in 
vor of Non- a bill for their eaſe, which was granted immediately. 
But this bill, and all the reſt prepared by the 
commons, were unhappily ſtifled in their birth by 


conformilts. 


The quarrel 


between he the revival of the former conteſt between the two 
houſes re- houſes. This diſpute about privileges was ma- 
naged with ſuch warmth on both ſides, that it was 
moved in the houſe of Jords, to preſent an addreſs 
to the King to diſſolve the parliament, and the 
queſtion being put, it paſſed in the negative by 
The parlia- only two voices. At length, his Majeſty ſeeing no 
ment proro- expedient could poſſibly be found to reconcile the 
=_ two houſes, prorogued the parliament from the 
Echand. twenty ſecond of November to the fifteenth of Fe- 


bruary 1677, that is, for fifteen months. 
I ſhall cloſe this year with ſome leſs important 

tranſactions, which ought not to be omited. 
The Prince of In May, the Prince of Newburg came into 
Newburg ar- England, and was received with great marks of 
rives in Eng- diſtinction by his Majeſty, as well on account of 
End. his perſonal merit, as in conſideration of the civili- 
13 ties received by the King in his exile from the duke 

his father. 
And the The ducheſs of Mazarine having a difference 
Ducheſs of with her huſband, retired into England this year, 
Mazarine. where it is pretended, ſhe would have ſupplanted 
the ducheſs of Portſmouth (1), had not an intrigue 
with a certain courtier been too ſoon diſcovered to 
the King. However he aſſigned her a penſion of 
four thouſand pounds ſterling annually. Her houſe, 
to the day of her death, was the rendezvous of all 
the men of wit and quality, and St. Evremond, a 
refugee as well as herſelf, was one of her moſt 
conſtant attendants. 

The nineteenth of December, Heneage lord Finch, 
baron of V who had been lord keeper, was 
made lord high chancelior. 

The moſt remarkable deaths were thoſe of 
dr. Lightfoot, dr. Willis, and Bulſtrode Whitelock 
(2). The laſt has been frequently mentioned in the 
recital of the differences between Charles I, and 
the parliament. | 

As the parliament was not to meet next year, 
the Catholics and the court which openly protected 
them, were leſs reſerved, and appeared more 
active. This gave great uneaſineſs to the people, 
who, beſide, ſaw with concern the growing great- 
neſs of Lewis XIV, and the indolence of Charles, 


Finch made 
lord chancel - 
lor. 


Deaths. 
Ibid. 


The nation 
diſcontented. 


Id. p. 402. 


— 


who, inſtead of being diſturbed or jealous, ſeemed Ciantes II. 
to behold it with pleaſure. It may be affirmed, Ax 1675. 
that the principal article of Charles II's reign con- 

ſiſts, in the perpetual oppoſition between the parti- 

cular intereſts of the King and thoſe of the Engliſh 

nation. All the world ſaw and were ſenſible of it. 

It was the common talk, and the ſubject of daily 

libels. His Majeſty therefore by proclamation ſup- Dec. 29. 
preſſed all coffee- houſcs, on pretenſe of being places 2 c 
where diſaffected perions met, and deviſed malicious May — 4g 
and ſcandalous reports againſt the King and his mi- ASE 
niſters. Immediately after was publiſhed another proclamation 
proclamation, for diſcovering and puniſhing the againtt libels, 
authors, who daily publiſhed libels in London againſt 

the government. But it is ſeldom found, that ſuch 
proclamations produce any great effects, eſpecially 

in England, where the liberty of ſpeaking or writ- 

ing againſt the government is more unreſtrained, 

than in any other country, 

Tho? laſt year all the contending powers had Congreſs of 
conſented to ſend their plenipotentiaries to Nime- Nimeguen. 
guen, to treat of a peace, by the mediation of Eng- 1— 8 
land, there was no great likelihood of a general pa- Temple's 
cification, Sir William Temple and fir Leoline Lett. 
Jenkins, the Engliſh mediators and embaſſidors, Echard. 
repaired to Nimeguen in July, and only tound there 
the plenipotentiaries of France, and thoſe of the 
States-general. The Emperor, the King of Spain, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, retarded the negocia- 
tions, as much as poſſible, in hopes, that the King 
of England, being concerned in the preſervation of 
the Netherlands, would not ſuffer them to tall under 
the dominion of France, and that this would ingage 
him in the end to declare for the allies. But they 
were extremely miſtaken in imagining that the in- 
tereſt of England was that of the King. It was this 
that made the proceedings of the Engliſh court al- 
ways unintelligible to them, as well as to the reſt of 
the Princes of Europe, who were ignorant of Charles's 
ſecret deſigns, and his ingagements with the French 
King, 

At the begining of the campain of 1676, the Ax* 1676, 
King of F — Conde ad our after Bainage. 4 
which, in June, he returned to Paris, leaving his Echard 
army under the command of the count de Schom- 
berg. Oa the other ſide the Prince of Orang: be- 
ſieged Maeſtricht towards the end of July, which 
gave Schomberg opportunity to take Aire, and 
march to the relief of Maeſtricht. His approach 
and ſome other accidents obliged the Prince to raiſe 
the ſiege. 

The campain being ended, all eyes were turned Charles tries 
to the negociations at Nimeguen. It was ſoon ap- to procure a 
parent, that the deſign of France was only to divide ſeparate peace 
the allies, and make a ſeparate peace with the States. _— 
The King of England had alſo the ſame view, and Holland. 
therein aſſiſted France with all his power, having Temple. 
ſent orders to fir William Temple, to indeavor to Jenkins. 
perſuade the States, and the Prince of Orange, to Kennet. 
give their conſent. The States were inclinable 
enough, but the Prince of Orange could not be 
prevailed with, who thought, it would be a be- 
traying of the common cauſe, and the intereſt of 
the Princes, who had ingaged in the preſervation 
of Holland, which, without their aſſiſtance had been 
irrecoverably loſt. He ſaid, it was in his uncle's 
power to oblige the French to peace when he pleaſed 
by declaring againſt them. But nothing was farther 
from Charles's intention, who, inſtead of being 
jealous of the King of France, was privately doing 
him all the ſervice he could, in ſolliciting the States, 
and his nephew the Prince, to make a ſeparate peace. 


he lived retired. 
Vol. III. 


(1) It is ſaid, that ſhe was brought into England for that very purpoſe, by the country party. 
(2) Author of the Memorials of the Engliſh affairs. He was upon the ſtage above twenty years, but the laſt fitteen years 
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Caantss II. This diſcovers with what partiality he ated as 


Ax' 1676. 


He indeavors 
to diſabuſe the 
confederate 
Princes. 
Echard, 

Vol. III. 


p 494+ 


French priva- 
teers moleſt 
the Engliſh. 
Kennet, 

p. 338, &c. 


this report, and ſent orders to his embaſſadors at 


The Engliſh 
deſirous of a 
war with 
France. 


Earl of 
Briſtol's 


death. 


A queſtion 
ſtarted 

whe ther the 
parliament 
was not diſ- 
ſolved. 
Kennet. 
Echard. 


Burnet, 


401. 


Coke. 


mediator. : 

The hope entertained by the allies, that Eagland 
would at laſt declare againſt France was the greateſt 
obſtacle to a pacification, The King not being 
ignorant of it, believed he ought to undeceive the 
allies, in order to induce them to make ſuch a peace 
as the French King deſired. For this reaton, he 
publiſhed two proclamations, in which, on pretenſe 
of regulating ſome things concerning the neutra- 
lity, his deſign was to ſhow he had no intention to 
depart from 1t. . 

As the King had made peace with Holland, the 
French privatcers infeſted the Channel in ſuch a 
manner, that without any regard to the neutrality 
of England, they ſeized its ſhips, and, as if in 
open war, made them prizes (1). It was proved, 
that they had taken fifty-three ſince the peace. 
Finally, the thing went ſo far, that the commiſ- 
ſioners of trade were obliged to preſent a report 
concerning theſe indignities, to the King, and to 
pray him that he would take ſome courſe to pre- 
vent it. His Majeſty very graciouſly received 


— 


; 


Paris to make complaints on this occaſion 3 but 
that was all the ſatisfaction the merchants could 
obtain (2), For the French court knowing that 
Charles would not break with them for fifty-three 
ſhips belonging to private men, regarded not theſe 
complaints. The King's indolence produced at 
leaſt this effect, that the people of England, in- 
raged to ſee themſelves thus expoſed to the pira- 
cies of the French, were extremely defirous of a 
war with that nation, in order to be revenged, 
and impatiently waited the meeting of the parlia- 
ment, in belief that both houſes would be more 
careful, than the King, of the intereſt of his king- 
dom. 

Nothing memorable happened the remaining part 
of this year, except a proclamation publiſhed by the 
King, forbiding his ſubjects to hear maſs in the 
Queen's chapel in Somerſet houſe, or in the houſes | 
of embaſſadors. Theſe proclamations were always 
expreſſed in very rigorous terms; but executed 
with ſuch negligence, that the frequency of them 
only ſerved to ſhew, how little deſirous the King 
was to have his orders ſtrictly obſerved. They 
were uſually a pr tive to the next ſeſſion, but 
during the intervals of parliament, the Romiſh 
prieſts and jeſuits, who ſwarmed in the kingdom, 
and all other Papiſts, were ſure of impunity. 

George Digby earl of Briſtol died this year in 
the ſixty-fifth year of his age, who has often been 
remembered in the courſe of this hiſtory (3). 

The King, as I ſaid, had prorogued the par- 
liament for fifteen months, a few days only ex- 
cepted. This prorogation, the longeſt ever known, 
raiſed a doubt, whether by it the parliament was 
not actually diſſolved. This queſtion was owing 
to the ſtatute of Edward III, never repealed, 
whereby it was inacted, that a parliament ſhould 
be held once every year, and oftner if occaſion 
required, This diſpute made a great noiſe in the 
kingdom, and books were publiſhed on both ſides. 
The court party in general maintained, that the 
parliament was not diſſolved, and the contrary 
party pretended it could not meet, after a fifteen 
months interruption. I believe the intereſt of 
neither party was herein much concerned, tho? per- 


bruary according to the prorogation, 
in his ſpeech to both houſes declared, That he 
vas prepared to give them all the ſatisfaction 
© and ſecurity in the great concerns of the Pro- 
* teſtant religion, as eſtabliſned in the church of 
England, that ſhould be reafonably aſked, or 
© could conſiſt with Chriſtian prudence. And 
he declared himſelf as freely, that he was ready 
* to gratify them in a farther ſecurity of their 
liberty and property (if they could think it was 


wanted) by as many good laws as they ſhould 


„ propofe, and as could conſiſt with the ſafety of 
the government, without which there could be 
neither liberty nor property left to any man.” 
After, this, imagining he had given both houſes 
intire ſatisfaction, he told them, That he ex- 


o pefted and required from them, that all occa- 


© ſions of differences between the two houſes 
© ſhould be carefully avoided. In the next 
& place, he deſired them to conſider the neceſ- 
& hy of building more ſhips, and how. much all 
© their ſafeties were concerned in it. And, 
as they knew him to be under a great burden 
of debts, he hoped, they would not deny him 
the continuance of the additional revenue of 
& exciſe, which was near expiring. And, 
„that they might be ſatisfied how impoſſible it 
+ was (whatever ſome men thought) to ſupport 
the government with leſs than the preſent re- 
venue, they might at any time ſee the yearly 
« eſtabliſhed charge, by which it would appear, 
e that the conſtant and unavoidable charge being 
„paid, there would remain no overplus towards 
<« the diſcharging thoſe contingencies which might 
% happen in all kingdoms, and which had been 
a conſiderable charge to him the laſt year.” 
Then the chancellor inlarged on all theſe points; 
but as his ſpeech was wholly founded upon this un- 


had only the welfare of his people at heart ; 

ſhall tranſcribe only this ſingle paſſage. For 
„the King hath no deſires but what are public; 
* no ends or aims which terminate in himſelf; 
all his indeavors are ſo intirely bent upon the 
« welfare of his whole dominions, that he doth 
% not think any man a good ſubject, who doth 
© not heartily love his country: and therefore let 
no man paſs for a good patriot, who doth 
«© not heartily love and ſerve his Prince. Pri- 
e vate men indeed are ſubject to be miſled by 
e private intereſts, and may entertain ſome vain 
0 and ſlender hopes of ſurviving the public; but 
&« a Prince is ſure to fall with it, and therefore 
« can never have any intereſts divided from it. 
« To live and die with the King, is the higheſt 
40 profeſſion a ſubject can make, and fometimes 
« 1t is profeſſion only and no more; but in a 
« King it is an abſolute neceſſity, it is a fate in- 
„ evitable, that he muſt live and die with his 
« people. Away then with the vain imaginations 
% of thoſe who infuſe a miſbelief of the govern- 
« ment; away with all thoſe ill meant diſtinc- 
« tions between the court and the country, be- 
«« tween the natural and political capacity; and 
„let us all who go about to perſuade others, 
te that there are ſeveral intereſts, have a care of 


« that precipice, to which ſuch principles may 
“ lead them.” 


haps ſome private perſons might have found ſome | 
advantage in a new parliament. 


(1) Pretending, they were only Dutch ſhips with Engliſh paſſes. Burnet, p. 390 


2) No wonder ſince fir Ellis Leighton, ſecretary to the Engliſh embaſſador at Paris, received bribes in the 
merchants affairs, and ſometimes made corrupt agreements with the French privateers. Kennet, 
(3) This year alſo died fir Matthew Hale, chief juſtice of the King's benc 


and John Ogilby, the publiſher of ſeveral books. 


proſecution of the 
5 p. 338. 
; fis William Morrice, formerly ſecretary of flate; 


and 


Boox XXIII 
The parliament however met the fifteenth of Fe- Cranres I. "8 
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chard. 
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cellor's 


queſtionable truth, according to him, that the King ſpeech. 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 


p-· 412. 


As ſoon as the commons were withdrawn, the The 4ukes il 
duke of Buckingham ſtood up in the houſe of lords, Buckinghan | : 
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Canaries II. and made a very long ſpeech, to prove, that the par- 


5 A' 1070. lament was difſolved by the laſt prorogation. He 


Burnet. 


-B 2 ted. 
© ennet. 


EV grounded his opinion upon ancient ſtatutes ** which 


&« (he ſaid) are not like women, the worſe of being 
« Old,“ and chiefly upon the ſtature of Edward III, 
viz. That a parhament ſhould be holden every 
« year once, and more often, if need be.” He 
added, **- tho? theſe words are as plain as a pike- 
« ſtaff, and no man living, that is not a ſcholar, 
« can ibly miſtake their meaning, yet the gram- 
«© marians in thoſe days made a ſhift to explain, that 
« the words, * if need be,“ related as well to the 
« words, every year once,“ as to the words, 
« more often,* and ſo by this grammatical whim- 
« ſey of theirs, have made this ſtatute to ſignify 
« nothing. For this reaſon in the thirty-ſixth year 
© of the ſame reign, a new act of parliament was 
« made, in which thoſe unfortunate words, if 
«« need be,” are left out, and that act, relating to 
« Magna Charta, and other ſtatutes, made good. 
«« Here now, my lords, there is not left the leaſt 
&« color for any miſtake, for it is plainly declared, 
«« © That the Kings of England muſt call a parlia- 
ment once within a year.” Then he reduced the 
whole matter to this dilemma. ** Either the Kings 
« are bound by theſe acts, or elſe the government 
« of England by parliaments is at an end. For if 
de the Kings have power, by an order of theirs, to 
„ invalidate an act made for the maintainance of 
& Magna Charta, they have alſo power, by an 
« order of theirs to invalidate Magna Charta it- 
« ſelf.” It appears by the ſequel of this ſpeech 
that the duke of Buckingham's aim was to put an 
end to this parliament, which had continued ſo long, 
and thereby rendered the commons, in ſome meaſure, 


Seconded by ſovereigns over their countrymen, The duke was 

three other ſeconded by the earls of Saliſbury and Shaftſbury, 

= and the lord Wharton. At laſt, after great de- 
ennet. 


bates, the houſe ſent all four to the Tower (1), 
Hi dar ſent from whence they were ſhortly after releaſed, except 
to the Tower. the earl of Shaftſbury, who was continued there 
above a year, becauſe he would not own the juſtice 
of his impriſonment (2). 


"Rue? Shortly after, the commons voted the King a 
A ſupply . 

ſupply of five hundred and eighty-four thouſand 

pounds, to build thirty _ without appropriat- 

— ing tonage and poundage. Beſide, they continued 


for three years the additional tax upon beer, which 
was to expire the twenty - fourth of June. 

It ſoon after appeared, that their grand affair was 
to ſtop the great progreſs of France in the Ne- 
therlands, and ingage the King in a war with that 
kingdom, to which end, they preſented the follow- 
ing addreſs : 

The com- We your Majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, do 
mons addreſs ** maſt humbly offer to your Majeſty's conſidera- 


the King tion, that the minds of your people are much diſ- 
— «« quieted with the manifeſt dangers ariſing to your 
1 «© Majeſty, by the growth and power of the French 


Echard, „King, eſpecially by the acquiſitions already made, 
Vol. III. “and the farther progreſs like to be made by him 


- 417, Kc. in the Spaniſh Netherlands, in the preſervation 


R. Coke. 


and ſecurity whereof we humbly conceive the in- 
«« tereſt of your Majeſty, and the ſafety of your 
«© people, are highly concerned; and therefore we 
„ humbly beſeech your Majeſty to take the ſame 
into your Royal care, and to ſtrengthen yourſelf 


——_— 


—S 


de with ſuch ſtricter alliances, as may ſccure your CzarLes IT, 
« Majeſty's kingdoms, and ſecure and preſerve the An" 1676. 
e ſaid Spaniſh Netherlands, and thereby quiet the (5 WII 
© minds of your Majeſty's people.” To which the 

King anſwered, «© That he was of the opi- His inſwer. 
nion of his two houles of parliament, that the pre- 

&« ſervation of Flanders was of great conſequence ; 

& and that he would uſe all means in his power for 

e the ſafety of his kingdom.” 

This anſwer not being ſatisfactory, the houſe pre- An? 1677, 
ſented a ſecond addren on the ſame ſubject the A ſecond 
thirtieth of March. It was much the ſame with the dress. 
firſt, excepting the addition, that in caſe his Majeſty 
ſhould mes to be ingaged in a war with France, 
they ſhould always be ready to aſſiſt him with ſuch 
ſupplies, as might inable him to proſecute the ſame 
with ſucceſs. 

The King ; gave no. anſwer to this addreſs till The King's 
twelve days after, when he ſent a meſſage, ** That anſwer. 
the only way to prevent the dangers which might 
„ ariſe in theſe kingdoms, would be to put him 
c timely in a condition to make ſuch fiting prepa- 

& rations, as might inable him to do what ſhould 
«© be moſt for their ſecurity.” | 

T his drew from the commons a third addreſs to A third 
the King, in which they informed him, that they address. 
were preparing a bill for the additional duty ot 
e exciſe,“ on which he might borrow two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, and promiſed to give him 
ample teſtimony of their affection at their next meet- 
ing, after a ſhort receſs during Eaſter. The King The King's 
not ſatisfied with ſo ſmall a ſum, told them plainly, anſwer. 
that without ſix hundred thouſand pounds, it would 
not be poſſible tor him to anſwer the ends of their 
ſeveral addreſſes. 

Many members being abſent on account of the 
expected adjournment at Eaſter, the commons were 
cautious of proceeding upon other money bills; but 
deſired his Majeſty's leave to adjourn, promiſing, 
after the receſs, they would comply with his de- 
mands. The fame day, the ſixteenth of April, the 
King came to the haule,of peers, and gave his aſſent 
to ſeveral acts. The chief were, 1. An act for the aa, paſſed. 
raiſing of five hundred and eighty-four thouſand Statute-b. 
pounds ſterling, for building of - = ſhips. 2. An Kenner. 
act for an additional exile upon beer, and other li- 
N for three years. 3. An act for preventing of 

auds and perjuries. 4. An act for taking away 
the writ de Hœretico Comburendo. 5. An act 
for erecting a judicature to determine differences 
touching houſes burned by the late dreadful fire in 
Southwark (3). Then the chancellor acquainted 
the two houſes, that his Majeſty gave them leave to 
adjourn to the twenty-firſt of May next, 

The King, undoubtedly, had no deſire to begin The Kino? 
a war with France, his private ingagements with — 
Lewis mg. ſtrong for him to harbor ſuch a 9 
thought. However he improved the preſent occa- 
ſion to draw money from his parliament, on pretenſe 
of providing for the ſafety of the nation. For that 
was all he had yet obliged himſeif to, tho' the com- 
mons imagined, he was ready to come into their 
meaſures, as ſoon as he ſhould be aſſured of a ſup- 
ply. The vigor with which the commons acted, pcharg, 
was Owing to the progreſs of Lewis in the Nether- Vol. III. 
lands and on the Rhine, while Charles, plunged in p. 422. 
pleaſures, remained unconcerned, and by his con- 


(1) The two earls, upon having leave to have their own ſervants to wait on them, named their cooks firſt, which the King 


highly reſented, as carrying in it an inſinuation of the worſt fort. Burnet, p. 402. 


(2) The earl of Shaſtſbury it ſeems, had reflected on the duke of Buckingham, as a man inconſtant and giddy in his conduct 
As the duke was taking coach, on his diſcharge out of the Tower, the earl looking out of his window, cryed, What my 
Lord, are you going to leave us? Ay, my lord (replied the duke) ſuch giddy-headed tellows as I can never ſtay long in a place.” 


Echard, Vol. III. p. 416. 


(3) Alſo an act for the better obſervation of the Lord's day. 
made by Eccleſiaſtical perſons, to ſmall. vicarages and curacies. 


And another for {confirming and perpetuating augmentations 


duct 
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naa II. duct effectually deſtroyed the principles eſtabliſhed | 
A' 1677. by his chancellor, that it was impoſſible for the King 
and kingdom to have oppoſite intereſts, 1 he 
Towns taken ſeventeenth of March, the French King took Va- 
bytheFrench. lenc iennes, and beſieged Cambray, while St. Omers 
was inveſted by the duke of Orleans. Cambray 


; oft him but ſeven days, and while he beſieged the 
— 14. citadel, the Prince of G marched to the relief 
a battle. of Sr. Omers, and was overcome by the duke of 
Temple Orleans at Montcaſſel. After this defeat, the cita- 
ö del of Cambray and St. Omers, ſurrendered by ca- 
Val. H. pitulat ion, about the twentieth of April. By this 

. 807. means the Spaniſh Netherlands were open on all 
urnet. 


ſides, and could not be preſerved but by the aſſiſ- 
tance of England. This was clearly ſeen by the 
commons, and excited their indeavors to awaken 
the King out of his affected lethargy. His Majeſty 
knew the danger as well, or better than, his parlia- 
ment. But contrary to his chancellor's maxims, 
the kingdoms danger was not his. The more 
Charles finds powerful the King of France rendered himſelf, the 
his advantage greater was his private advantage, becauſe it was by 
in the French the aſſiſtance of France, that he intended to inſlave 
conquelts. his own kingdom. Let a man ſtudy never ſo much 
to find plauſible reaſons for the King's conduct and 
negligence, with regard to the Netherlands, and the 
growing power of France, he will find- none, with- 
out ſuppoſing what I have faid concerning the 
King's deſigns. The Spaniards and Dutch, the 
Emperor and the Princes of Germany, all reaſoned 
wrong. + They imagined, that Charles would not 
ſuffer the Netherlands to be loſt, becauſe it was the 
intereſt of England to preſerve them, and were 
miſtaken in imagining, the King would be influenced 
The King's by the good of his kingdom. Bur he had a parti- 
conduct. cular intereſt directly contrary to that of England, 
viz. his own, which he blindly purſued. He would 
have ſeen the laſt town of the Spaniſh Netherlands 
loſt without being moved. Nevertheleſs, as it was 
alſo his intereſt not to diſcover his — before 
the time, for fear of alarming the Engliſh, and in- 
gaging the parliament in other meaſures, he pre- 
tended to approve of their views. But this was 
only to obtain a ſupply, without promiſing any thing 
but to make preparations, which properly was ob- 
liging himſelf to nothing at all. Such was the 
King's conduct in this whole affair, as will appear 
ſtill more plain in the ſequel. 


Temple. 


Echard, The parliament meeting the twenty-firſt of May, 
Vol. III. by the King's proclamation of ſummons, after an 
P- 424- adjournment of near five weeks, the commons be- 
lieved his Majeſty had ſpent this interval in mak- 
ing the alliances they had deſired, and that he would 
communicate to them what had been done. But 
The King the King only told them, by ſecretary Coventry, 
— = that he expected the houſe would forthwith proceed 


to the money bill, and the rather, becauſe he in- 
tended there ſhould very ſhortly be a receſs. This 
diſtruſted by meſſage occaſioned warm debates in the houſe. The 
the commons. ere inclined to give the King the ſix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds he had aſked, but were willing to have 
ſomething for their money; whereas the King 
was for being ſure of the ſupply before he proceeded 
in what was deſired by the commons. Their diſ- 
truſt was not very honorable to him, but it was his 
fault, becauſe he had given ſo many occaſions for it, 
and therefore he could not think it ſtran He 
made it however ſubſervient to his deſign, and pre- 
tended in his turn to fear, that the commons in- 
rended to ingage him in a war with France, and 
then leave him to extricate himſelf as well as he 
could, without granting the neceſſary aſſiſtance for 
its ſupport. On this pretenſe he ſent for the com- 


mons to Whitehall, and made then the following 
ſpeech : 


2 
—e 


Gentlemen; 
6 Have ſent for you hither, that I might pre- 


cc 


other uſes than you would have it imployed. I 


ſhall not repent any truſt you repoſe in me, for 
the ſafety of my kingdoms, and I deſire you to 
{© to believe, I would not break my credit with 
© you; but as I have already told you, That it 
e will not be poſſible for me to ſpeak or act thoſe 
© things which ſhould anſwer the ends of your ſe- 
veral addreſſes, without expoſing my kingdoms 
ro much greater dangers,” ſo I declare to you 
again, 1 will neither hazard my own ſafety nor 
«© yours, until I be in a better condition than I am 
able to put myſelf, both to defend my ſubjects, 
and offend my enemies. I do farther aſſure you, 
«© I have not loſt one day ſince your laſt meeting, 
in doing all I could for your defenſe, and I tell 
you plainly, it ſhall be your fault, and not mine, 
if your ſecurity be not ſufficiently provided for.” 


As this ſpeech, under general and obſcure terms, Remarks 
perfectly anſwered the King's ſecret intentions, it is upon this 


Cnanues II. 


Ax' 1677, 


vent thoſe miſtakes and diſtruſts, which I The King 
« find ſome are ready to make, as if I had called ſpeech to the 


you together only to get money from you, for — 


| Vol. IIT. 
do aſſure you, on the word of a King, that you 5p. 429. 


abſolutely neceſſary to make ſome remarks, in order if 


to ſhew, diſtinctly and plainly, both the King's in- 
tention and character. ä 

Firſt, the commons had deſired the King to provide 
for the ſafety of his kingdoms, upon the foundation, 
that their ſafety depended on the preſervation of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands; but the King ſays not a word 
which may oblige him to the defenſe of the Nether- 
lands, and contents himſelf with promiſing, upon his 
Royal word, that he will provide for the 23 of his 
kingdom; which general promiſe left him room to 
ſay afterwards, that whatever he had done was for 
the kingdoms ſafety. 

Secondly, he ſuppoſed, that in providing for this 
fafety, his kingdoms would be expoſed to great 
dangers, unleſs he had the money beforehand, which 
was a groundleſs ſuppoſition. 

Thirdly, he told them, he ought to be put in a 
better condition to defend his ſubjects, and offend 
his enemies. By this laſt expreſſion he inſinuated, 
that he would enter into a league offenſive againſt 
France, which was not his intention, as will hereaf- 
ter plainly appear. 

ourthly, he told them, he had not loſt one da 
in doing all he could for their defenſe, which expreſ- 
ſion ſignified nothing, ſince he had juſt told them, 
he — neither ſpeak nor act, before he had the 


demanded ſupply. In what therefore did his five 
weeks care conſiſt? 


Fifthly, there is but one thing clear in this ſpeech, 
and that is, he would be ſure of the money before 
he began to act. By which he intimated to the 


y | commons, that he pretended to have as much reaſon 


to diſtruſt them, as they could have to diſtruſt him, 
tho? aſſuredly the caſe was very different. 


This ſpeech occaſioned very great debates in tl. e Great debate 
houſe of commons. The court party propoſed a among the 
commons. 


2 grant of the deſired ſupply, to inable the 
ing to make alliances, otherwiſe, the making of 


them could not be expected, and alleged, that the 
King had the ſame power of making war and leagues, 
as the houſe had in giving money; he could not 
have money without them, nor they alliances with- 
out him. The contrary party remarked, that no- 
thing poſitive was promiſed by the King, except 
that he would provide for the ſafety of the king- 
dom, which might be explained ſeveral ways, with- 
out any aſſurance it ſhould be underſtood in the 
ſenſe of the commons. As for ſaying that the King 
would make alliances when he ſhould have the ſup- 


| ply, 


Ibid. 
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to hazard upon 
Ax' 1677. it a ſum of ſix hundred thouſand pounds. But if 
5 alliances were made forthwith, and declared to day, 
the fix hundred thouſand pounds would be granted 
to morrow. 
This laſt opinion prevailed, ſuch was the diſtruſt 
conceived of the King. So, the houſe reſolved to 
reſent an addreſs to his Majeſty, which ſhould oblige 
Lin to ſpeak more plainly, that they might know 
how to proceed. The ſubſtance of this addreſs was : 
<« It is a great affliction to us, to find ourſelves 
<« obliged to declare againſt the granting the ſup- 
« ply you are pleaſed to demand, conceiving it 
« not agreeable to the uſage of parliaments, to 
« prant ſupplies for the maintenance of wars 
4 and alliances, before they are ſignified in par- 
„ liament; from which uſage if we depart, the 
< precedent might be of dangerous conſequence in 
«© future times.— 
We humbly beſeech your Majeſty to enter in- 
4 to a league offenſive and defenſive with the 
<« States-General of the United Provinces, againſt 
« the growth and power of the French King, and 
& for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
„ and to make ſuch other alliances with other ſuch 
of the confederates as you ſhall think fit and uſe- 
ful to that end. 
<« Laſtly,” they laid before him ſeveral reaſons 
to convince him, that, in this juncture, a war 
with France was abſolutely neceſſary, in order 
to oblige her to leave the reſt of Chriſtendom in 
repoſe, and promiſed to put him in a condition 
for a vigorous maintenance of the ſame,” 
Had Charles really intended to ſtop the great 
rogreſs of the French King, this addreſs would 
have been more than ſufficient to ingage him in a 
war with that Prince, or at leaſt to have done ſome- 
thing to give him apprehenſion of it. But as nothin 
was farther from his thoughts, he affected a dif, 
truſt of the commons, which he really had not. 
He had undertaken the firſt war againſt the States, 
upon a like aſſurance without the leaſt heſitation. 
He had ingaged in the ſecond war without even 
imparting his deſign to the parliament. But 
when a war with France was deſired, he pretended 
to fear from the commons, what he had not feared 
when a war with Holland was in queſtion 3 tho? it 
was manifeſt this fear was intirely groundleſs. But 
any delay was to be uſed rather than retard the 
progreſs of his friend, and yet he was un- 
willing to loſe this opportunity of procuring a ſup- 
ply from his parliament. + 
Complains of By their laſt addreſs the commons pretended to 
the addreſs. Oblige the King to give a clear anſwer. But they 


They addreſs 
the King. 
Echard, 


2 426. 
Lennet. 
Burnet. 


R. Coke. 


The King 
continues to 
feign a diſ- 
truſt of the 
commons. 


Kennet, found themſelves miſtaken. The King received 
Was) this addreſs the twenty-ſixth of May, ſent * for the 
R. Coke, Commons to Whitehall, and for anſwer ſharply re- 


* Two days Proved them for invading his prerogative, in re- 
after, quiring him to enter into a league offenſive and de- 

tenſive with the States-General, Should I, ſaid 
he, ſuffer this fundamental power of making 
«© war and peace to be ſo far invaded, as to have 
the manner and circumſtances of leagues pre- 
«* {cribed to me by parliament, no Prince or State 
would any longer believe, that the ſovereignty 
of England reſts in the crown. Wherefore 
you may reſt aſſured, that no condition ſhall 
make me depart from fo eſſential a part of the 
Monarchy.” At the concluſion of this ſpeech 
he declared his pleaſure to them, that the houſe be 
adjourned to the ſixteenth of July (1), telling them, 
he would give them notice by his proclamation 


«c 
Adjourns the «« 
parliament. 


* 
_ 2 


when he intended they ſhould fit again, which, he Cuartes II. 
ſaid, would not be till winter, unleſs ſome extra- An* 1677. 
ordinary occaſion ſhould happen. 2 

Nothing is a plainer demonſtration, how dif- 
ferent the King's intereſts were from thoſe of his 
kingdom, than his conduct on this important occa- 
ſion. The commons believed it b neceſſary 
for the ſafety of the kingdom, to check the progreſs 
of the French King, and preſerve the Netherlands, 
and to that end, make alliances with the States- 

General and their contederates. This was a very 

evident truth. The King himſelf did not deny it, 

while there was hope of geting the fix hundred 

thouſand pounds, demanded on pretenſe of puting 

himſelf in a condition to defend the kingdom, 

which ſhewed at leaſt that he believed it in danger : 

but when he ſaw the commons would not be ſa- 

tisfied with general promiſes, and required ſome- 

thing real, the neceſſity of puting the kingdom in 

a ſtate of defenſe, vaniſhed at once. He adjourned 

the parliament for ſeveral months, without any 

notice of the danger with which the kingdom was 
threatened, tho* that danger ſubſiſted no leſs than 

at the begining of the ſeſſion. Thus the danger 

was preſling to the kingdom, when it was no 
longer ſo to the King : a clear evidence that the 
King and parliament had different views and in- 
tereſts. So, on pretenſe of the commons infringing 
on his prerogative, he took occaſion to order a 
long adjournment, which broke all the meaſures of 
that houſe, and almoſt deſtroyed the hopes enter- 
tained by the allies of aſſiſtance from England, 
which could not but be very advantageous to 
France. 1 do not think it poſſible to demonſtrate 
the King's conduct in a manner ſatisfactory to the 
impartial, without ſuppoſing that he expected aſ- 
ſiſtance from France to make himſelf abſo- 
lute, and change the eſtabliſhed religion. On this 
ſuppoſition, inſtead of being concerned to ſtop the 
progreſs of the French, it could not but be for his 
intereſt that they ſhould ſtill become more-power- 
ful. Accordingly this was what he wiſhed, as all 
his 5 evidently teſtified. 

'rom fir William Temple himſelf we learn, The King 
that while he was at Nimeguen as plenipotentiary uſes his in- 
mediator for a peace, he was ſent for to London by deavors for 
the King, on pretenſe of making him ſecretary of 2 ſeparate 
ſtate, but in reality to diſpatch him to the Hague, Nes: , 
to indeavor perſuading the Prince of Orange to con- 1 
lent to a ſeparate peace with France. But Temple p. 448, 450: 
declined a commiſſion which he had before tried Len. p. 437. 
to execute, without being able to ſucceed. This 
ſhows with what zeal the King indeavored to ſerve 
France, which only wanted todivide the allies by ſuch 
an expedient. It is certain, the French King, tho* - 
till now ſuperior to his enemies, was little able 
longer to ſuſtain a war with almoſt all Europe 
united againſt him. It was therefore in the King 
of England's power to procure a juſt and reaſonable 
peace, by declaring againſt France, as he was de- 
fired by the parliament: but this could not be 
obtained of him. On the contrary, fearing to be 
forced to it at laſt by the clamors of his people, he 
ſecretly labored to procure France an advantageous 
peace, by the diviſion of her enemies. 

Sir William Temple having refuſed to be im- 
ployed on this errand, mr. Laurence Hyde was 
lent to the Hague, to try to gain the States and 
Prince of Orange. 

His Majeſty had the more hopes of prevailing with — of 
the Prince, as there had been ſome time fince a the Prince of 
propoſal from him for his marriage with the Prin- n — 

the Frinceis 


Project of a 


„ 2 4 LAY 


Mary. 
| | Temple's 
(1) They were adjourned by the ſpeaker, without the conſent of the houſe, or ſo much as his puting the queſtion, tho' fir John Lett. lol. 
F 7 = 4 the lame thing, impeached of high-treaſon in 1640. Kennet, p. 343 | 
OL, III. 


P- 395, 396 
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nass Il.ceſs Mary, eldeſt daughter to the duke of York ; | the late war, The wy having heard him with Cn sI. 
AN” 1677. and he did not doubt, that to ſucceed in that | great attention, anſwered, “ I never yet was de- AN” 1077, 
agrar, the Prince would comply to every thing de-. ceived in judging a man's honeſty by his looks,--- 
fired of him concerning the ſeparate peace with | <* and if I am not deceived in the Prince's face, The King 
France. It was probably for this end, that the | he is the honeſteſt man in the world; and I will yields, and 
King permited the Prince his nephew to come to = truft him, and he ſhall have his wite, and you 
his court, and ſollicit his affairs in perſon : but | ** ſhall: go immediately and tell my brother ſo, 
without any poſitive aſſurance that his addreſſes | << and that it is a thing I am reſolved on.” The 
The Prince would be en The Prince could not duke of York appeared at firſt ſomewhat ſurprized, 
arrives in leave the army before the campain was ended, and I but however anſwered, the King ſhould be obeyed, 
— — therefore arrived not in England till the ninth of and he ſhould be glad his ſubjects would learn from 
— October, when he landed at Harwich, and from him the obedience which they owed to their Sove- 
454. therice went to court. The King, the duke of reign, adding, & I tell him my opinion very 
Cennet. York, the lord treaſurer, and fir William Temple, wars upon any, thing, but when that is done, 
Echard. were the only perſons informed of the motive of I.“ and Lk now his pleaſure upon it, I obey him.” 
_ the Prince's journey. The court, which was then | Immediately after fir William waited on the Prince = 
at 3 being returned to London, the | with the agreeable news. The fame day, the mar- the marrizz,, 
Prince had a ſight of the Princeſs, and then de- | riage articles were drawn, and agreed, the Princeſs is concluded 
manded her in form of the King and duke of York, |; having forty thouſand pound ſterling aſſigned for and conſum- 
by whom his. propoſal was differently received. | her portion, and the day after the King declared 1 : 
A difference The duke of York ſeemed very cold, and the the marriage in full council (1). The city of Lon- Tamales, 
between the Ning appeared to imbrace it with joy: but it was don teſtified an extraordinary joy at the news, and Burnet. 
King and on condition that he and the Prince ſhould pre- fir Francis Chaplin the lord-mayor invited the King Kenner. 
— 1 vioully agree upon the terms of a general pacifica- to a magnificent entertainment the twenty-ninth ot Echard. 
oth tion. This condition was like to render the Prince's | October. The marriage was conſummated on the 
journey intirely fruitleſs. The Prince was abſolutely | Prince's birth-day the fourth of November (2). 
againſt ſpeaking of a peace till after the marriage, | A few days after, the King and the duke of A plan for 
and the King as reſolute to agree upon the plan of | York, the Prince of Orange, the lord treaſurer, and a general 
a peace before the marriage ſhould be concluded. | fir William Temple, entered into conference for Pede agreed 
They continued five or ſix days fixed to their reſolu- | ſetling the ſcheme of a general peace, and after Fo, .. 
tions. The Prince acquainted the King, by ſir William | ſome debates, agreed on theſe terms: © All ſhould way 
Memoirs, Temple, „“, That his allies, who were like to have | << be reſtored by France to the Emperor, that had p. 453, 4;6. 
p. 454+ hard terms of peace, as things then ſtood, would | been taken from him in the war, the duchy of 
ebe apt to believe, that he had made his match | «+ Lorrain, to that duke, and al: on, both fides 
< at their coſt, and for his part he would never ſell | © between France and Holland: And to Spain, 
his honor for a wife“ All this was not capable | «+ the towns of Aeth, Charleroy, Oudenard, Cour- 
to divert the King from his reſolution, and the af- | << tray, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, St. Guil- 
fair ſeemed upon the point of breaking off. But | «+ lain, and Binch. That the Prince of Orange 
all was reconciled. Temple paying a viſit to the ſhould indeavor to procure the conſent of Spain; 
Prince one night after ſupper, was told by him, | and the King that of France, for which pur- 
« That he repented his coming into England, and | «+ poſe he ſhould ſend tome perſon immediately 
„ reſolved to be gone in two days, if the King] «+ over with the propoſition, who was to demand a. 
continued in his mind of treating on the peace | «+ poſitive anſwer in two days.” The lord- Duras, 
before he was married; but that before he went, | afterwards earl of Feverſham, a creature of the 
« the King muſt chuſe how they ſhould live here- | duke of York's, was the perion fixed on to execute 
after; for he was ſure it muſt be either like the this commiſſion, | 
«« greateſt friends, or the greateſt enemies; and | Shortly after the Prince and Princeſs of Orange The Prince 
s deſired fir William to let his Majeſty know ſo | embarked for Holland. The King poſitively af- returns for 
* next morning, and give him account of what he | ſured the Prince, he would never depart from the Holland. 
p. 455- e ſhould ſay upon it.” Sir William, in diſcharge | plan agreed on for a general peace, and that if Burner. 
Ottob. 23. of his commiſhon, repreſented to the King the ill | France refuſed its conſent, he would declare war Nennet. 
conſequences of a breach with the Prince, conſider- | againſt that nation. And yet, the Prince had the The adio. 
ing the ill humors of ſo many of his ſubjects on ac- | mortification before his departure, to ſee the adjourn- ment pro- 
count of his ingagements with France, and the in- ment of the parliament prolonged from the third of longed. 
vitation made the Prince by ſeveral of them during | December to the fourth of April (3). 
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(1) The French embaſſador, and lord Arlington, appeared the only two perſons unſatisfied upon it at court ; the firſt, not 
knowing how he ſhould anſwer it to his maſter, that an affair of that importance ſhould paſs without his communication, much 
leſs advice, in a court where nothing had been done ſo, for many years; and the lord Arlington, that it ſhould paſs 
12 his knowledge, who till indeavored to keep up the court's opinion of his confidence with the Prince. Temple's 

em. p. 455. 

(2) Burner in his account of this matter, ſays, that the lord treaſurer Danby ſeeing his ruin was inevitable, it he could 
not bring the King off from a French intereſt, gave the Prince of Orange, by fir William Temple, great hopes of a marriage 
with the duke's daughter, and got the Prince to aſk the King's leave to come over to England. When the Prince, after a fruit- 
leſs ſay for ſome weeks, was going away, the lord Danby preſſed his ſtay ing a few days longer, and that the management 
of the matter might be left to him. So, next morning he came to the King, and told him, he had received letters from all 
his Majeſty's beſt friends in England, and ſhewed him a bundle of them, which he was ſure the King would not trouble him- 
ſelf to read. They all agreed, he ſaid, that the King ſhould make a marriage between the Prince of Orange and the duke's 
daughter. If not, the parliament would certainly addreſs for it, and ſo the King would loſe the thanks of it. Whereas, if 
the King did it of his own motion, he would have the honor of it. Having inforced the thing with all the arguments he 
could, the King was convinced, and ſent for the duke, who obeyed the King's pleaſure. Danby fo ordered the matter, that 
the ducheſs of Portſmouth could not ſpeak with the King, before he had declared the matter ia council; p. 409, 410. 

(3) The Prince and Princeſs were hurried out of town ſo faſt (there being a ſecret deſign to invite them to an entertain- 
ment in the city by the country party, which the court did not like) that they had ſcarce time to make provifion for 
their Journey. Being come to Canterbury, they repaired to an inn, where thro? haſte they came very meanly provided. Upon 
application to borrow money of the corporation, the mayor and his brethren, on grave deliberation, were really afraid to lend 
them any. Dr. Tillotſon, then dean of Canterbury, hearing of this, immediately got together what plate and money he could, 
and went to the inn to mr. Bentinck, with the offer of what he had. This was highly acceptable to the Prince and Princeſs, 


and the dean was carried to wait upon them. By this lucky accident, he began that acquaintance and correſpondence with the 
Prince and mr. Bentinck, as advanced him afterwards to the Archbiftopeick v | 
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which I confeſs ſurprized me extremely, con- CHARLES & 
fidering the neceſſity of his Majeſty's condition, AN* 1077. 
and the poſitiveneſs of his commands to me, to 


OY 


W Book XXIII. 


The French Court was extremely ſurprized, as | << 
well with the ſcheme of the peace, as the manner | <* 
in which it was pretended to be impoſed on them.“ 


{. > CHaRLEs II. 


3 Ax' 1077- 


1 The King is But whether the lord Duras had ſecret orders to | ** inſiſt upon two hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 

WE gained by give hopes, that the ſcheme might be altered, or [“ ling, which 1 had done very effectually, and 

1 0 any that gaining the King of England was not looked | ** muſt have ſucceeded in, conſidering the reaſon- 
| emple's 


The plan for but on the other hand, the 


on as impracticable, the envoy, after ſtaying ſome | ** 


days beyond his commiſſion, returned without an 
anſwer, or at leaſt with an anſwer of no ſignifica- 


tion. It contained only, That the Moſt Chril- | 


<« tian King hoped, his brother would not break with 
&« him upon one or two towns, to which England 
had no pretenſion, but however, he would ſend 
& orders to his embaſſador at London, to treat 
de with his Majeſty himſelf,” It is known, the 
King of France offered mr. Montague, the Eng- 
liſn embaſſador, large ſums for the King and the 
treaſurer, which were not accepted, at leaſt openly 3 
ing ſuffered- himſelf 
to be ſo mollified by the offers or articles of France, 
that the ſcheme of. peace agreed on with the 
Prince of Orange, was at laſt reduced to nothing, 
and no more heard of. 

From the return of the lord Duras to the meeting 
of the parliament z the King was actally negociating 
with the King of France, the terms on which he 
was to reſiſt the ſollicitations of his parliament, and 
prevent his declaring for the allies. This appeared 
openly in the parliament itſelf, by the letters of the 
lord treaſurer Panby, produced before the commons 
in 1678, by mr. Montague, embaſſador at the 
French court; and ſince that, a fuller conviction 
has been given of this by mr. Montague's letters, 
N by the earl of Danby, in the reign of 

Villlam HI. I ſhall tranſcribe the extracts of theſe 
letters, that the reader may be ſatisfied of what I 
ſay, without relying on my word. But 1 am 
to premiſe, that his Majeſty, after prolonging the 
adjournment to April 1678, thought proper to 
aſſemble the parliament the fifteenth of January, 
and as ſoon as they met, to adjourn the commons, 
by a meſſage to the twenty- eighth of the ſame 
month. The letters I mentioned were as follows: 


Extract of a letter from mr. Montague to the King 
from Paris, in the year 1677. 


6 Am ſure, the greatneſs of the King of 
, France 1s ſupported only by your Ma- 
jeſty's connivance at what he does, and the good 
* will Chriſtendom fees you have for him. The 
advantage he has by it even in point of revenue, 
<< by his conqueſts, does amount to five times the 
*© ſum you have now from him: and tho? after games 
are hard to play, I think I underſtand this court 
«* ſo well, and if you care to have it done, I am 
«© confident I could get you, by agreement, a million 
of liyres a year to be paid while the war ſhall 
* laſt, and four millions after the peace ſhall be 
made, I mean, Sir, over and above what you 
have from France now. 8 


Extract of a letter from mr. Montague to the lord 
treaſurer Danby, writ a little after the former. 


NN Expect his Chriſtian Majeſty's anſwer to the 
40 demands I made by the King's direction of 
to hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, to be paid 


© till the general peace is concluded, taking for 


| ** communicated to the French miniſters.” 


ableneſs of the demand, except the generoſity 
of the King our Maſter's nature, who values 
* money ſo little, has already condeſcended to the 
lefſer ſum of two millions of livres. &c, 


Extract of a letter from the lord treaſurer Danby 
to mr. Montague, embaſſador in France, the 
ſeventeenth of January 1677-8. 


cc —— 
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Eiterday young Ruvigny came to me 
; with mr. Barillon (having given me 
*© his father's letters the day before) and diſcourſed 
much. upon the confidence the French King hath 
of the firmneſs of ours to him: of the good opi- 
nion his maſter hath of me; of his King's reſolution 
to condeſcend toany thing, that is not infamous to 
him, for the ſatisfaction of our King; how cer- 
*« tainly our King may depend upon all aſſiſtances 
«© and ſupplies from his Maſter, in caſe the friend- 
e ſhip, be preſerved The main of their drift 
ewas to ingage me to prevail with the Prince of 
«© Orange as to the town of Tournay —+— The 
King muſt come to ſome declaration of his mind 
e to the parliament when it meets. That which 


makes the hopes of peace leſs probable, is, that 


the duke grows every day leſs inclined to it, and 


© has created a greater indifferency in the King 


& than I could have imagined ; which being added 


to the French * reſolutions, not to part with 


% Tournay, does, I confeſs, make me deſpair of 


& any accommodation. Nevertheleſs, I am aſſured 


that one principal cauſe of this adjournment for 
e thirteen days, has been to find an gom—_ for 
* the peace; and the effect hath hitherto been, 
<« that no body will now believe other than that 
© the peace is already concluded between us and- 
France. | 


Extract of another letter from the ſame hand to 
the ſame perſon, dated the twenty-fifth of 
March 1678. | 


M caſe the conditions of 2 ſhall be 

accepted, the King expects to have ſix 
millions of livres a year for three years, from the 
time that this agreement ſhall be ſigned betwixt 
« his Majeſty and the King of France; becauſe it 
«© will probably be two or three years before the 
e parliament will be in humor to give him any 
«© ſupplies after the making of any peace with 
6 France; and the embaſſador here has always 


agreed to that ſum, but not for ſo long a time. 


If you find the peace will not be accepted, you 
« are not to mention the money at all; and all 
e poſſible care muſt be taken to have this whole 
e negociation as private as is poſſible, for fear of 
giving offenſe at home, where for the moſt part 
« we hear in ten days after of any thing that 2 
c 
the bottom of the letter were thefe words under the 
King's own hand 
This letter is writ by my order, C. R. 


granted that it will be conformable to my orders 
* from the King, to inſiſt upon two millions of 
<< livres a year during the war, and four millions 
© after the peace, or elſe two hundred thouſand 
* pounds ſterling during the war. But I am told 
* this morning, that mr. Courtin has agreed 
« this matter with the King my Maſter; and 
* that his Majeſty will be contented with two 
« millions of livres a year only during the war; 


I ſhall make no obſervations upon theſe letters, Remarl: upon 
which plainly ſhew, with what ſincerity the King the King's 
diſcharged the office of mediator, and how much conduct. 
he favored France. The beſt excuſe for him is, 
that theſe ſecret proceedings and negoctations were 
only to get money. But when it is conſidered, that 
he would have received much more from his parlia- 
ment, if he had purſued the yon of uprightneſs, 
and might have had more left of what the parlia- 

| ment 
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CuarLes Il. ment would have granted him in one ſingle year, 
An? 1677. than he hoped to draw from France in three, a man 
WIR can ſcarce forbear thinking, that his blind attach- 
ment to the intereſt of France was for hidden de- 
ſigns which it was not yet time to diſcover. And if 
it is ſaid, he took money from France, only to be 
freed from the trouble cf applying to his parlia- 
ment, this does but confirm that he intended to make 
himſelf abſolute (1). ; 
The Kin The King hal og prolonged the adjournment 
concludes 2l. of the parliament to the twenty- eighth of January, 
| Liances with in order to find expedients for a general peace, as 
the States. the treaſurer told Montague in his letter of the 
Temple. twenty-ſixth of the ſame month, but to have time to 
receive the news of a league with Holland, which 
was indeed ſigned the ſixteenth ditto. This 
league was very far from anſwering the deſires of 
the parliament. It was properly but defenſive, to 
prevent the French King from purſuing his con- 
queſts in the Netherlands. Nay, it may be — 
judged, conſidering the King's ſtrict union wit 
France, and the ſecret correſpondences between the 
two courts, whether Charles had any great deſire 
to go to war with the King of France in order to 
oblige him to reſtore what he had taken. He be- 
lieved nevertheleſs that this league would be ca- 
able to impoſe upon the parliament, and therefore 
had defered their meeting to receive the news of its 
_ concluſion. Supported by this league, which, ac- 
cording to him, was to produce wonderful effects, 
he made the following ſpeech to both houſes, the 
twenty-cighth of January. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The King's ** HEN we parted laſt, I told you, That 
5 6 before we met again I would do that 


which ſhould be to your fatisfaftion.* I have 
accordingly made ſuch alliances with Holland, as 
are for the preſervation of Flanders, and which 
cannot fail of that end, unleſs prevented either 
by the want of due aſſiſtances to ſupport thoſe 
alliances, or by the ſmall regard the Spaniards 
themſelves muſt have to their own preſervation. 
»** The firſt of theſe I cannot ſuſpect, by reaſon of 
your repeated ingagements to maintain them, 
and I know you are ſo wiſe as to conſider, that 
a war, which muſt be the neceſſary conſequence 
of them, ought neither to be proſecuted by 
halves, nor to want ſuch aſſurances of perſe- 
verance as may give me incourgement to pur- 
ſue it: beſide, it will not be leſs neceſſary to 
let our enemies have ſuch a proſpect of our reſo- 
lutions, as may let them fee certainly that we 
ſhall not be weary of our arms, till Chriſten- 
dom be reſtored to ſuch a peace, as ſhall not be 
in the power of any Prince alone to diſturb. 

« I do acknowledge to you, that I have uſed all 
the means poſſible by a mediation, to have pro- 
cured an honorable and ſafe peace for Chriſten- 
dom; knowing how preferable ſuch a peace 
would have been to any war, and eſpecially to 
this kingdom, which muſt neceſſarily own the 
vaſt benefits it has received by peace, while its 
neighbors only have yet ſmarted by the war ; 
bur finding it no longer to be hoped for by fair 
means, it ſhall not be my fault it that be not 
obtained by force which cannot be had any other 
ways. For this reaſon, I have recalled my 
troops from France, and have conſidered, that 
„ altho' the Dutch ſhall do their parts, we cannot 
have leſs on ours than ninety ſail of capital ſhips 
conſtantly maintained, nor leſs than thirty or 
« forty thouſand landmen (with their dependencies) 


cc 


ee 


to be imployed upon our fleets and elſewhere, Cranes If, 
And becauſe there ſhall be no fear of miſ- AN" 1677, 
imploying what you ſhall give to theſe uſes, I 
am contented that ſuch money be appropriated 
to thoſe ends as ſtrictly as you can deſire. I 
have given teſtimony enough of my care in that 
kind, by the progreſs I have made in building 
the new ſhips; wherein, for the making them 
more uſeful, I have directed ſuch larger dimen- 
ſions as will coſt me above one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds more than the act allows. I have 
gone as far as I could in repairing the old fleet, 
and in buying neceſſary ſtores for the navy and 
ordnance: and in this and other proviſions for 
better ſecuring both my foreign plantations and 
the iſlands nearer home, I have expended a 
great deal more than the two hundred thouſand 
pounds you inabled me to borrow upon the ex- 
ciſe, altho* I have not found ſuch credit as I 
expected upon that ſecurity. I have born the 
charge both of a rebellion in Virginia, and a new 
war with Algiers : I ſtand ingaged to the Prince 
of Orange for my niece's portion, and I ſhall nor 
be able to maintain my conſtant neceſſary eſta- 
bliſhments, unleſs the new impoſts upon wine, 
&c. be continued to me, which would other- 
ways turn only to their profit to whom we leaſt 
intend it. 
LI hope theſe things will need little recommen- 
** dation to you, when you conſider your promiſes 
© in ſome, and the neceſſity of the reſt ; and to 
et you ſee, that I have not only imployed my 
time and treaſure for your ſafety, but done all 1 
could to remove all forts of jealouſies, I have 
married my niece to the Prince of Orange, by 
which I hope I have given full aſſurances, that 1 
ſhall never ſuffer his intereſts to be ruined, if I 
«can be aſſiſted, as I ought to be, to preſerve 
* them. Having done all this, I from you 
« a plentiful ſupply, ſuitable to ſuch great occa- 
* ſions, whereon depends not only the honor, but, 
„for ought I know, the being of the Engliſh na- 
tion, which will not be ſaved by finding fault 
„ afterwards, but may be prevented by avoiding 
the chief fault of doing weakly and by halves, 
„ what can only be hoped from a vigorous and 
* thorough proſecution of what we undertake. 
«© Theſe conſiderations are of the greateſt impor- 
tance that ever concerned this kingdom, and 
therefore I would have you enter immediately 
upon them, without ſuffering any other buſineſs 
e whatſoever to divert you from bringing them to 
“ good reſolutions.” 
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It is very ſurpriſing, that Charles IT, with more A remark oa 
extraordinary ſupplies than were ever granted to this ſpeech. 
any King of England ; with a revenue much larger 
than any of his predeceſſors (which, by the cal- 
culation of the commons, amounted to fixteen 
hundred thouſand pounds) was nevertheleſs always 
in want, and oppreſſed with debts, and in every 
ſpeech complained to his parliament, that he had ex- 
. for the public, more than was granted him. 

e had however been ingaged but in two wars, 
which he might have avoided if he had thought 
fit, and ſaved his ſubjects ſeveral millions, fruitleſly 
conſumed in them. But this is not the only re- 
flection which may be made upon this ſpeech; there 
is another of much greater weight. 

The whole ſpeech was grounded upon a ſup- 
poſition which naturally ought to have been 
true, but was not, viz. that his alliance with Hol- 
land could not fail ingaging him in a war with 


(1) This year died, Gilbert Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Theophilus Gale, author of the Court of the Gentiles ; Robert 
Cheringham, who wrote a Treatiſe, De Anglorum Gentis origine; and James Harrington, eſq; author of the Oceana. 
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the houſe of commons were men of ſufficient abi- 
lities to diſcover his Majeſty's artifices, and inſtruct 
their fellow members, wherein they ſucceeded the 
more eaſily, as above two thirds of the houſe were 
little inclined to credit the King's word. 

After great debates it was therefore reſolved, 
to preſent an addreſs to the King, the ſubſtance 
of which was, «© That they beſought him 
e not to admit of any treaty of peace, whereby 
the French King ſhould be left in poſſeſſion of 
any greater dominion or power, than was left 
him by the Pyrenean treaty : that no trade be 
admited with France, or any goods ſuffered to 
<« be imported from thence, on pain of fotfeiture. 
«© And when he ſhould be pleaſed to communicate 
his alliances to them in parliament, they would 
e give ſuch ready aſſiſtance, on all occaſions, as 
* might bring the war to a happy concluſion,” 

This addreis threw the King, in his turn, into 
a great perplexity. He would have it believed, 
that he intended to make war upon France, tho' he 
had already reſolved againſt it. He could not 
therefore anſwer this addreſs without a direct aſſent 
or diſſent, either of which he was willing to avoid. 
To extricate himſelf, he had recourſe to the ſame 
expedient he had formerly uſed. This was, to com- 
plain of the great invaſion of his prerogative, in 
thus preſcribing the meaſures he was to take, which 
at the ſame time he ſhewed to be ridiculous and 
impracticable. He ſaid, his ſpecch was to both 
houſes, and the return ought to be from both. 
That however, if, by their aſſiſtance, he was put 
into a condition ſufficient for ſuch a work, he would 
never be weary, till Chriſtendom was reſtored to 


of one Prince to diſturb : oy the 13 * of mak- 22 II. 
ing and managing war and peace, belonged folely Ax“ 1 17 
uin, and hes were ss if they chought oa ö 
would ever depart from that right: That if the 
commons would incourage him to go farther in alli- 
ances, they muſt conſider of raiſing ſpeedy ſup- 
plies ; for from the conſideration of thoſe he muſt 
take his meaſures. NN 

The meaning of this anſwer was eaſily under- 
ſtood, viz. that the King ſtudiouſly avoided to ſay 
poſitively, he intended to declare war againſt France, 
tho* he wiſhed that conſequence to be drawn from 
his alliance with Holland ; an alliance of which the 
contents were not known, and which was not yet 
imparted to the parliament. He pretended; 
however, that on his bare declaration or informa- 
tion of an alliance with Holland, the parliament 
ſhould inable him to maintain ninety large ſhips, 
beſide thirty others, and forty thouſand land 
forces (1). And yet, ſhortly after, when the articles A vote of ths 
of this tieaty appeared, the commons voted; that it commons. 
was not purſuant to their deſires. It is eaſy to ſee, Echard, 
wherein the difference between the King and the l. III. 
commons conſiſted. The King feared, or teigned Pe 444: 
to fear, that the parliament, ile ingaging him in 
a war with France, would leave him deſtitute of 
means to ſupport it. The commons really diſtruſted 
his ſincerity, and feared, that, after receiving the 
2 he would 2 no more 4 war, but ſuffer 
an unſa fe peace to be concluded. Let the reader de- 4 egi 
termine ' wy one or other. I ſhall only ſay, that, TT 
if the reigns of Henry III and Richard II are ex- 
cepted, England had never ſeen, till within the laft 
ſixty years, ſuch mutual diſtruſt between her Kings 
and parliaments: To this then it muſt be imputed, 
that James I, Charles I, and Charles II, were no 
ſlaves to their word, and while they pretended to 
ſalve their ſincerity by generals; reſtrictions, ob- 
ſcure or ambigious expreſſions, they intirely loſt 
the confidence of their ſubjects. Every King of 
England 1s in danger of being very unhappy, when, 
by ſuch artifices, he renders ſuſpected the ſincerity 
of what he ſays in full parliament. 

Nevertheleſs, the commons reſolved to grant the 
King a ſupply, but with ſtrict limitations. At the Id. p. 44t. 
begining of this ſeſſion, they had granted him 
ſeventy thouſand 28 for the ſolemn funeral of 
his father, whoſe body could not be found, tho? it 
was certainly known to be intered in Windfor chapel. 
I do not know whether it was ever diſcovered, or 
the intended obſequies performed (2). 


The earl of Shattſbury, after thirteen months The earl öf 


The com- 
mons ſenſible 
of his artifices: 


durance in the Tower, was at laſt diſcharged. But Shafiſbury 


not till he had begged pardon on his knees at the diſcharged: 
bar of the lords houſe, as well for his fault as his ob- - mar 
ſtinacy in not acknowleging it (3). chard. 


Ghent and 


ſuch a peace, that it ſhould not be in the power While ſo much time was ſpent in England in 
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* (1) In the debates about raiſing the land forces, fir William Coventry was for hiring bodies of troops from the German 12 
Princes, and for aſſiſting the Dutch with money. He thought, that which did more properly belong to England, was em. 


to ſet out a fleet, and to cut off the French trade every where; for they were very high in their manu - 
factures and . Burnet, p. 411. 

(2) The truth of the matter ſeems to be this : That the King either had occaſion for that ſum of money, or 
thought he could put it to a better uſe, than laying it out on a ſolemn funeral for his father ; and ſo never ſent to 
inquire for the body. For that King Charles I, was actually buried at Windſor (tho' the lord Clarendon ſeems, at the 
end of his hiſtory, to doubt of it) and that his body might have been . found without much difficulty, is plain from the 
following certificate, given by mr. John Sewell, regiſter at Windſor caſtle. ._—_—— Anno 1696, September 21, the 


« ſame vault in which King Charles I was buried, was opened; to lay in a ftill born child of the then Princes of 


« Denmark, the late Queen Anne. On the King's coffin, the velvet pall was ſtrong and ſound, and there was about the 
«« coffin a leaden band, with this inſcription cut thro' it, KING CHARLES, 1648. When the body of King 
«« Charles I, lay in ſtate in the Dean's-hall, the duke of Richmond had the coffia opened, and was ſatisfied that it was the 
„King's body. This ſeveral t le have declared they knew to be true, who wete alive, and t hen preſent, as mr; 
% Randolph of New-Windſor, others.” Echard, Vol. II. p. 649. 

(3) He had, it ſeems, recourſe to the King's Bench, whither he was brought by a Habeas Corpus ; but the judges 
denied him redreſs. 'This application to an inferior court was ſoon taken notice of by the lords, who voted it a breach 
of privilege, for which the earl was to anſwer his contempt at the bar of the l oule. He was accordingly brought to the 
bar, where he offered to acknowlege his aſſerting the diſſolution of the 8 to be an unadviſed action, and to 
beg their lordſhips pardon for his offenſe in bringing his Habeas Corpus. hieh being done in a form prelcribed by the 
houſe, he was releaſed. Idem. Vol. III. p. 44z. | : 

Vor. III. Rr . - deliberations 
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Echard. 
Kennet. 
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CnanLes II. deliberations about war, the King of France taking 

Ax' 1677. thefield in ag 2 —_ — elt 10 of age 

aud Ipres in March, and then put nis forces in 
— of refreſhment. Theſe 2 — ſo alarmed 
the Dutch, that from this time they reſolved upon 
a ſeparate peace, tho' they durſt not own it pub- 
licly. Lewis XIV, who knew their intentions, and 
had nothing to fear from England, began to talk 
like a conqueror, and himſelf to form the plan of 
the peace he was willing to grant the allies, and 
which was different from that agreed on between 
Charles and the Prince of Orange. 


Temple's On the contrary, the commons of England ſur- 
Mem. priſed at the progreſs of the French arms, made 
2 haſte to finiſh a bill for raiſing money by a poll tax. 
2 The fourteenth of March they reſolved upon an ad- 
p. 4a. dress to the King, to pray him to declare war 
againſt France; to diſmiſs the embaſſador of that 
crown; and recall his own from Paris, with a | 4 
miſe of the neceſſary and plentiful ſupplies. This 
addreſs was ſent the next day to the lords for their 
An addreſs concurrence : but, before an anſwer was given, the 


givestheKing King came to the houſe of lords the twentieth of 
oocaſion to March, and after paſſing the poll bill (1), and ſome 


— — others, adjourned the parliament to the eleventh of 
Acts paſſed, April. 

It is remarkable that five days after, the lord 
treaſurer writ the ſecond of the forementioned letters 
to embaſſador Montague, concerning the ſecret ne- 
gociation of which I have ſpoken. : 

Ax' 1678. The parliament meeting the eleventh of April 
The King was farther adjourned to the twenty-ninth, when the 
ons 5 4 chancellor acquainted the two houſes, that his Ma- 
— beuge. jeſty had diſcovered that the Dutch were thinking of 
Temple's 4 ſeparate peace without his conſent or privity, and 
Mem. deſired their advice how to proceed. The commons 
Echard. gave their opinion for an actual war with France, 
May 4 and at the ſame time voted, That the late leagues 


made with the States - general of the United Pro- 

«* vinces, were not purſuant to the addreſſes of the 

 _** houſe, nor conſiſtent with the good and ſafety of 

The advice of « the kingdom.“ The King returned an anſwer, 


bleſs which teſtified his reſentment of this vote. But the 
him. commons not at all diſcouraged, preſented a ſecond 
A ſecond addreſs, in which They beſought him to 
— communicate to them his reſolutions upon their 
Vol. li. advice.“ They added, That the in- 


445. conveniencies and dangers which the kingdom 
Phillips lay under, might have been totally, or in a great 
meaſure Prong, in caſe his Majeſty had ac- 
cepted of the advice by them given in their ad- 
« dreſs of the twenty-fixth of May laſt, and the 
thirty-firſt of January : they beſought him there- 
fore, that he would be pleaſed to remove thoſe 
_ «© counfellors that adviſed him to give thoſe anſwers 

* which he did to the faid addreſſes. In 
fine, that he would be pleaſed to remove the duke 
% of Lauderdale from his preſenſe and council.“ 
The King immediately anſwered, «+ That he was 
much ſurpriſed at the extravagancy of their 
« addreſs, and unwilling at preſent to give it ſuch 
&« a due anſwer as it deſerved.” Two days after, 
He prorogues the thirteenth of May, he prorogued the parliament 


The King's 
angry aner. 


the parlia - to the twenty- third of the fame month. Thus the 

Tem, Propoſal for a war with France never failed to pro- 
emple's * : . 

Mem. duce either an adjournment or a prorogation. It 

Burnet. muſt be obſerved, that this was at the very time 

Kennet. the ſeparate peace between France and Holland was 


negociating, which the Dutch would never have 
reſolved, could they have believed that England 
would declare for a war. Nevertheleſs, the King 
would ſtill have it believed, he was diſpoſed to a 
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paſſed, he raiſed thirty thoufand men, who were = - 
compleated in ſix weeks. Val. III. 
hile theſe troops were raifing, and before the p. 455 
4 ation of the parliament, the States- general An embaſſy 
ent Van Lewen to the King, to acquaint him, that from the 
they were diſpoſed to a peace, becauſe they ſaw, States, to 
there was no reliance on the uncertain meaſures of i 
England. That however, if his Majeſty would im- he might 
mediately declare war againſt France, they would yet prevent 
break off all negociations, and vigorouſly proſecute the peace. 
the war purſuant to their alliances, and r A. his de- ak 1 
claration was the only thing that could prevent a p. 460, 46. 
cification, This was declared to the King by fir ha F 
liam Temple, from the States embaſſador. 
Charles now finding that a poſitive anſwer was to be The King 
returned, which he had hitherto avoided, told fir reſolves to ac. 
William Temple, That ſince the Dutch would <*P* the mo. 
have a peace upon the French terms, and France pe oftered by 
offered money for his confent to what he could 
not help, he did not know why he ſhould not 
«© get the money.” 
The weakneſs of this evaſion is apparent: for tho 
the embaſſadors of the States had declared, there 
ſhould be no peace, if Charles would really ingage 
m a war, the King, ſuppreſſing this poſitive decla- 
ration, ſuppoſed that the States were for a peace upon 
any terms, Upon this falſe ſuppoſition, he ordered A treaty ne- 
fir William Temple to treat with Barillon the gociated at 


e N Ne 


. fn 9 — 2 


French embaſſador; but ſir William wiſely declined London be. 
ſuch a negociation. What Temple refuſed was 1 Ke 


undertaken by others, and the ſame author ſays, that be 
among the articles propoſed by the embaſſador of 2 
France, for concluding a private treaty with the j 
King, there was one article which was fo offenſive, ; 
that the King aſſured him he would never forget it N 
while he lived. He ſays no more, whether becauſe D 
he was not informed of it, or did not think proper : 
to divulge what he knew. But dr. Swift, who pub- Temple's | 
liſhed fir William Temple's letters, acquaints us Lett. fol. 
with that remarkable paſſage, viz. That France P. 44. 
* in order to break the force of the confederacy, 
* andelude all juſt conditions of a general peace, 

*© reſolved by any means to enter into ſeparate 
meaſures with Holland, to which end it was ab- 
&* ſolute neceſſary to gain the good offices of the 
King of England, who was looked upon as the 

% maſter of the peace whenever he pleaſed. The 

* bargain was ſtruck for either three or four hundred 

* thouſand pounds: but when all was agreed, mr. 

„ Barillon, the French embaſſador, told the King, 

«© that he had orders from his maſter, before pay- 

* ment, to add a private article, by which his Ma- 

«« jeſty ſhould be ingaged, Never to keep above 

eight thouſand men of ſtanding troops in his three 
„ kingdoms.* This unexpected propoſal put the 
the King in a rage, and made him ſay, <<. God's 
* fiſh! Does my brother of France think to ſerve 
© me thus? Are all his promiſes to make me 
«© abſolute maſter of my realms come to this? Or 
<« does he think that a thing to be done with eight 
«© thoufand men? | 


Hence it manifeſtly appears, for what the thirty — = 
thouſand men the King was railing were intended. 6.208 = 
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war, tho? hitherto he had not poſitively ſaid it. To Cs I, 9 4 
this N immediately after the poll bill had Ax“ 1078. 
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They could not be levied for a war againſt Charles from BB | 


France, tho' the King uſed that pretext, ſince he this treat). 
had already made his bargain with that crown for 
four millions of livres. Nothing elſe therefore 
can be thought, but that his Majeſty ſceing the 
peace on the point of concluſion, which he only 


could, but would not prevent, imagined, that after 


* 


(1) In the poll bill there was one ſtrict appropriating clauſe for the money ſo levied, to be applied to no uſe but the 
intended French war; and alſo another clauſe, prohibiting the importation of any French commoditie; for three years. 


Echard, Vol. III. p. 444. 
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He is abuſed 
by the King 
of France. 


be parlia- 


Kennet. 


Echard. 


W The King's 
= ſpeech. 


„„ more 


its ratification, the King of France would affiſt him 
to become abſolute maſter in his Kingdoms, and 
furniſh him with money to maintain the thirty thou- 
ſand men without his applying to the parliament, 
If this be not ſo, what account can be given of his 
conduct in raiſing an army, at a time when all his 
proceedings ſhewed, he had not the leaſt thought 
of making war upon France ? ; 

The King was deceived by the promiſes of 
Lewis XIV, who artfully took advantage of the 
eager defire of Charles and the duke his brother to 
eſtabliſh a deſpotic government in England, to in- 
gage them in all the meaſures they had taken dur- 
ing the whole war, and which were ſo directly con- 
trary to the nation's intereſts. But when he found 
himſelf ſecure of a peace with the Dutch, and by a 
neceſſary conſequence, of a general peace with all 
Europe, he made a jeſt of his promiſe to his friend. 
He thought doubtleſs it was not for the intereſt of 
France, that the King of England ſhould be abſo- 
lute, or rather, he feared to ingage, for the ſole in- 
tereſt of the King of England, in an undertaking 
capable of kindling a new war, in which all Europe 
might be imbroiled. 

I know not whether the King conſented to Lewis's 
demands, and am only ſure, that he continued his 
levies, whether with intention to execute his pro- 
jects without the aſſiſtance of France, or in the hope 
of obtaining better conditions from Lewis, by ter- 
rifying him with the apprehenſion of his joining 
with the allies, and which might ſtill be prac- 
ticable. By degrees, he ſpoke more gently of 
war, and ſufficiently declared his inclination for 
peace. In all likelihood he had adjuſted matters 
with France. 

In this ſituation were affairs when the parliament 
met the twenty-third of May, after a prorogation 
of ten days. The King opened the ſeventeenth ſeſ- 


ſion of this long parliament with a ſpeech, the ſub- 
ſtance of which Lak follows : N 


<« to ſave Flanders, either by a war or a peace, 


„ which way ſoever I ſhall find moſt conducing to- 


% wards it. If I were able I would keep up 
„ my army and my navy at ſea for ſome time; 
but I leave it to you to conſider of ſupplies for 
<< their continuance or diſbanding; and in either 
4 caſe not to diſcourage ſo many worthy and brave 
«© gentlemen, who have offered their lives and 
«< ſervice to their country, and in purſuit of your 
« own advices and reſolutions. I muſt tell you, 
<<. that a branch of my revenue is now expiring, 
<< and another part of it is cut off by a clauſe in 
<< the poll bill; that I have borrowed two hundred 
e thouſand pounds upon the exciſe at your requeſt, 
ot all which you are to conſider. I never had any 
intentions but of good to you and my people, 
nor ever ſhall; therefore I deſire you will not 
drive me into extremities, which muſt end ill 
both for you and me, and, which is worſt, for 
the nation. I deſire to prevent all diſorders or 
« miſchief that may befall by our difagreement ; 
but in caſe there do, I leave it to God Almighty 
to Jadge who is the occaſion of it. One thin 
have to add, and that is, that I wil 
never more ſuffer the courſe and method of paſ- 
« ſing laws to be changed, by tacking together 
<« ſeveral matters in one bill. The reſt I leave to 
the lord chancellor.” 
The chancellor's 2 according to cuſtom, 
tended to excuſe the King's meaſures. As he only 


<c 
66 


inlarged upon what the King had ſaid more ſuc- 
cinctly, I chink it needleſs to inſert the ſpeech, in 
which nothing was offered new or material. 

The houſe of commons having adjourned them- 
ſelves for three days, met again the twenty-ſeventh 
of May, and came to the following reſolution ; 


I am reſolved, as far as I am able, 


« That the houſe taking into confideration the Cranes II- 

& ſtate of the kingdom, and the expenſe occaſioned ANn* 1678- 

& by the army, were humbly of opinion, that — 

jf his Majeſty pleaſed to think fit to enter into — von 

& war againſt the French King, the ho uſe was, —_— 

% and would be always ready to aſſiſt him in that Kennet. 

© war; but if otherwiſe, they would proceed to Echard, 

the conſideration of providing for the ſpeedy diſ- Vol. III. 

e banding of the army.“ 1 
The houſe farther ordered, That the members Communica- 

of his Majeſty's privy-council ſnould acquaint the ted to he 

King with this vote, and pray his ſpeedy anſwer. mY 

His Majeſty replied, <* That the French Ting had His anſwer. 

&« made ſuch offers of a ceſſation till the twenty- 

« ſeventh of July, that he believed they would 

«© not only be accepted, but end in a general peace; 

yet, as that was uncertain, it would not be pru- 

dent to diſmiſs either fleet or army before that 

« time.“ Upon this anſwer the houſe voted, A vote for 

« That all forces raiſed ſince the twenty-ninth of diſbanding 

«© September laſt (except thoſe tranſported to foreign Oy 

% plantations) be forthwith paid off and diſbanded, 

% and that they would conſider of a ſupply for that 

<« purpoſe.” Accordingly the fourth of June the 

houſe voted two hundred thouſand pounds for dif- 

banding of the army by the end of the month, and 

the next day they voted a like ſum towards defray- 

ing the expenſes of the fleet. ; 
Upon theſe votes the King, by a meſſage, told A meſſage 

the houſe, that his mind was {till the ſame, That from the 

<« the army and fleet ought to be kept up till the King 

* expected peace ſhould be concluded,” and he 

farther recommended to their confideration, ** W he- 

<« ther it were not diſhonorable for him to recall his 

« forces in Flanders, from thoſe towns which he 

& had taken into his protection, before they could 

« provide themſelves of other ſuccors.” Upon 

this conſideration the commons extended the time, 

8 to the forces in Flanders, to the twenty - ſeventh 

of July. | 

The fiſteenth of June, the houſe reſolved; that, A vote ts 

« after the Tueſday following, no motions ſhould grant no mote 

e be made for any new ſupplies of money, till after money during 

<< the next receſs,” As hitherto the houſe had ex- We feen. 
ienced, that the King only amuſed them, and 

intended to have the money before he poſitively 

declared himſelf, they reſolved to put him under a 

neceſſity of declaring, within three days, for fear he 

ſhould till continue to amuſe them, till it ſhould 

be too late, Accordingly, on that very Tucſday The King 

the King came to the houſe of peers, and ſending acquaints the 

for the commons, told both houſes, - * That the houſes with 

<< peace between France, Spain, and Holland, wag Ni, Fance of 

« almoſt concluded, in which his part would be June 8. 

ce not only that of a mediator, but alſo to give his Echard, 

« warrants in it. That Spain writes word, That Vol. III. 

4e unleſs England bears the charge of maintaining P. 451 

« Flanders, even after the peace, they will not be 

« in a condition to ſupport it long.? Therefore to Demands 

te that end it was neceſſary to keep up the navy money; 

« at ſea; and not only ſo, but to give the world 

% ſome aſſurance of being well united at home: 

« that tho* the houſe of commons might think 

«« ſach a peace as ill a bargain as a war, becauſe 

« it would. coſt them money, yet if they ſeriouſly 

«* conſider, that Flanders had been loſt, and per- 

«© haps by this time, he believed they would give 

e much greater ſums than that would coſt, rather 

« than the ſingle town of Oſtend ſhould be in 

« French hands, and forty of their men of war in 

« ſo good a haven, over- againſt the river's mouth.” 

Then he inſinuated to them, That they could not 


but be pleaſed to underſtand the reputation Eng- 
% land had gained abroad, by having, in forty 


<« days, raiſed an army of thirty thouſand men, 


cc ànd 1 a navy of ninety men of war; there- 
1 


« fore, it they deſired to keep up the honor of 


« the 


1 


— 
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the crown at home, and look to the ſafety of | 
Ax' 1678. «« 


the balance of affairs abroad; if they deſired he 
« ſhoul1 paſs any part of his life in quiet, and all 
de the reſt in confidence and kindneſs with them, 
4nd other future parliaments, * muſt find a 
way not only to Fetle for his life his revenue as 
at Chriſtmas laſt, but alſo to add a new fund 
& of three hundred thouſand pounds per annum, 
upon which he would pals an act to ſetle fifty 
thouſand pounds upon the navy and ordnance z 
and ſhould be likewiſe ready to conſent to all 
ſuch laws as they ſhould propoſe for the good 
of the nation.” He laſtly reminded them, to 
inabfe him to keep his word with the Prince of 
Orange in the payment of his niece's portion, 
which was forty thouſand pounds; the firſt pay- 
ment being now due, and demanded by him.“ 
Would not any one think at reading this ſpeech, 
that the King had hitherto kept the balance of 
Europe perfectly even, and was thereby intitled to 
demand, that he ſhould be inabled to preſerve it? 
Would not one think, that he had done the nation 
ſome important ſervice, which deſerved an augmen- 
tation of three hundred thouſand pounds a year to 
his revenue? But the commons were ſo uſed to fuch 
ſpeeches, that on them they made no impreſſion, 
It their diſtruſt of the King had been hitherto great, it 
may be affirmed, it was conſiderably increaſed, when 
they ſaw a peace concluded, which diminiſhed not the 


And an 
augmentation 
of his revenue. 
Burnet, 40 
P- 42 1. 64 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
40 
16 


exorbitant power of France, but left Europe expoſed | 


toits mercy. It was evident, the King might, if he 
had pleaſed, have procured a peace more adVan- 
tageous. After this, it is not ſtrange, that his 
ſtrict union with France was ſuſpected to conceal 
deſigns which were not for the benefit of the nation. 
Accordingly, when the commons came to debate 
on the additional revenue demanded by the King, 
it was unanimouſly rejected (1). Moreover, the 
houſe refuſed to give a compenſation for the loſs 
ſultained by the King in the prohibition of French 

commodities. In fine, the lords having paſſed the 
bill for diſbanding the army, with an inlargement 
of the time prefixed for one month longer, the 

commons abſolutely refuſed their conſent to the 
amendment, 

Charles perceiving by this what he was to expect 
from the commons, came to the parliament the 
fifteenth of July, and paſſed ſeveral bills, of which 
theſe were the en es | | 
1. An act for granting a ſupply of fix hundred 
and nineteen thouſand, three * and eighty 
pounds, for diſbanding the army, and other uſes 
therein mentioned. 2. An act for granting an ad- 
ditional duty to his Majeſty upon wines for three 
years. 3. An act for burying in woollen. This 
act, which is {till in force, is very ſerviceable to the 

. flannel manufacture, and conſequently makes a great 
EE Fo - wool, | 
„ ing paſſed, the chancellor acquainted 
—— both houſes, that the King thought ar 2 

rogue them to the firſt of Auguſt, and ſo to keep 
them in call, by ſhort 8 but that his in- 
tention was, they ſhould not meet till winter, unleſs 
there was occaſion for their aſſembling ſooner. Thus 
ended the ſeventeenth ſeſſion of this parliament. 
And thus England found itſelf ingaged in an ex- 
penſe of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, to pay an 
army and fleet, which certainly had neither been 
prepared to make war againſt France, or for the 
ſecurity of the kingdom. 


Echard, 
Pol. III. 
5. 452. 


Acts paſſed. 
Statute b. | 
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While the parliament was ſiting, the States- CHarLes Il. 
eneral ſeeing nothing was to be 72 for from AN" 1678. 
<*ngland, treated with France, both for themſelves CL 'VWNy i 
2 with regard * ” W — 2 — 
ength, every thing being ſetled, and the King of 7 3 
F — L = — to the Spaniards, Ghent, — droge " = 
Aeth, Charleroy, Oudenard, Courtray, and Lim- ſome town, RR 
burg, the States ordered their plenipotentiaries at „ theFrench, Ret 
Nimeguen to ſign the peace the laſt day of June. '- oa 
It was univerſally expected, that the peace would p. 463. | 
be ſigned that day. But as the time for fixing this "a 
reſolution had been neglected (the Spaniards and IP 
Dutch, not doubting but it was to be — 1 
after the exchange of the ratifications) the Spani 
embaſſador happened the day before, to aſk the 
French plenipotentiaries, when they would reſtore 
the towns? To this they poſitively anſwered, that 
it would not be till after the reſtitution of the towns 
taken from the King of Sweden, by the allies in 
the North (2). This unexpected pretenſion „ a 
ſtop to the ſigning of the peace; and the Dutch 
plenipotentiaries received 7 orders from their 
maſters not to ſign, unleſs France would ingage to 
reſtore the ſix places, upon the ratification of the 
treaty. But the French were immoveable, and ap- 
peared reſolute to continue the war, unleſs Sweden 
was ſatisfied. 3 
Charles having intelligence of this new difficulty, A league be. 
and moreover was informed by the French embaſ- tween Chats 
ſador, that it was his maſter's intention, immedi- 2nd the £2 
ately fent fir William Temple to Holland, with _ -. 
full poor to ſign a league with the States, by © 
which they ſhould be mutually bound to continue 
the war, in caſe France ſhould not agree to eva- 
cuate the ſix towns within ſuch a time. This league 
was really concluded and ſigned the twenty-ſuxth 
of July, to the great ſatisfaction of the Prince of 
Orange, and thoſe who thought the peace very 3 
diſadvantageous. W- 
The readineſs with which this reſolution was E 
taken by the King, much ſurprized thoſe, - who, 2 
from his former proceedings, had no great opinion : 
of his ſincerity, But when it was ſeen that the league 2 
was concluded, and France continued obſtinate, it 
was hoped, the war would be renewed with more . 
vigor t ever, and that England would incline 
the balance to. the fide of the allies. It is difficult 
to diſcover the motive of the King's vigorous reſo- 
lution, Some have believed, he was really offended 
at the contempt France ſeemed to ſhow of his me- 
diation, in ſtarting ſuch an incident. Others have 
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imagined, that foreſeeing Lewis would at laſt com- BE 
ply, notwithſtanding his ſeeming reſolution, : he 1 
thought, by this proceeding, to redeem his credit 1 
with the Engliſh, who till then ſtrongly ſuſpected 3 


him of too cloſe a correſpondence with France. 

Ochers haye fancie d, that he took this reſolution 

in order to obtain a large ſupply from the parlia- 1 

ment, not doubting but he ſhould be afterwards = 

able to procure a peace. 10 6595 4 x 4 
However this be, it ſhortly after appeared, that Charles dit 


Trance, and to riſe in their demands, 
one Du Cros, an agent of Sweden at London, 
brought an expreſs order from the King for fir Wil- 
liam Temple to repair immediately to Nimeguen, 
and uſe his utmoſt indeavors to perſuade the pleni- 


(1) It was ſaid, there was a demand for a revenue, which would furniſh the court ſo well, that there would be no more 
need of parliaments. The court party thought ſuch a gift as this would make them uieleſs. So the thing was upon one debate re- 


jected without a diviſion. Burnet, p. 421. 
(2) The King of Denmark and the 
P- 422, 


-. 


1 , 
EleQor of Brandenburgh, who had beat the Swedes out of Germany.  Burhet, 
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CnarLes II. potentiaries of Sweden to conſent to the evacuation 


| % A' 1678. of the fix towns within a time limited. His Ma- 
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The peace 
| ſigned, 


WWW 


ieſty ordered him likewiſe to aſſure them, that after 
the peace he would uſe the moſt effectual indeavors 
he could, for the reſtitution of all the territories 
the Swedes had loſt in the war. It was not difficult 
tor fir William Temple to infer from hence, that 
the King had no inclination to quarrel with France. 
But he was ſtill more fully convinced, when he was 
informed from Penſionary Fagel, that Du Cros had 
been with the States deputies, and acquainted them 
with the order he had brought; that he had alſo 
ſaid, the terms of the peace were abſolutely agreed 
between the Kings of France and England, and 
from ſome expreſſions he had heard the King uſe, 
intimated, it would be in vain to pretend to prevent 


it. As fir William and the Penſionary could not 


doubt but Du Cros was ſent by the King, they 
concluded, either the King had altered his mind, 
or had never intended entering into a war with 
France. Wherefore the States, inſtead of forming 
new ſchemes, were contented with the plan already 
agreed on, with a reſolution however not to ſign 
the treaty till the reſtitution of the fix towns was 
aſſured withia ſuch a time ſpecified (1). 

Since the league had been concluded at the Hague, 
the King of France, to whom it was communicated, 
had uſed all poſſible artifices to elude, and bring 
it to a negociation, with an offer to treat upon it, 


either at St. Quintin or Ghent. But the States, on 


the contrary, had expreſly ordered their embaſſadors 
to break olf the negociation, if the peace was not 
ſigned by ſuch a day, with the article of the eva- 
cuation of the towns in a time limited. Sir William 
Temple came to Nimeguen but three days before 
the expiration of the time fixed by the States. On 
his arrival he found very little diſpoſition on either 
ſide towards ſigning the peace; the French and 
Dutch appeared equally inflexible, and the latter 
would not hear either of any negociation or delay. 
At laſt came the critical day, the eleventh of Au- 
guſt, fixed by the treaty at the Hague, in the 
morning of which the French embaſſadors deſiſted 
trom their pretenſions, and the peace was figned 
betore twelve that night. This gave France the 
deſired ſatisfaction of making a ſeparate peace with 
Holland, which was immediately followed by a 
peace between France and Spain, and ſome months 
aiter with all the confederate powers, except the duke 
of Lorrain, who could never obtain his re-eſtabliſh- 
ment. It may be affirmed with great truth, that 
the King of England might have procured Europe 
a more advantageous peace, fince the parliament 
would nave granted him the neceſſary lupplies, it 
he had ꝓlcaſed to act agreeably to the intereſt of 
Europe in general, and of England in particular. 
His conduct can only be aicribed to his deſire of 
executing the project of rendering himſelf deſpo- 
tic, and introducing the Popiſh religion in England 
which he thought could not be accompliſhed with- 
out the aſſiſtance of France. 

The treaty concluded between England and Hol- 
land, the twenty-ſixth of July, had, as I ſaid, fixed 
the eleventh of Auguſt for ſigning the peace. In 
this interval the French King had, by his general 
the duke of Luxemburgh, blocked up Mons. All 
his artiſices to draw the affair of the evacuation to 
be negociated, were oniy to gain time for Luxem- 
bourgh to become maſter ot that place betore the 


peace was ſigned; But the Dutch being bent not Cu Es II. 
to enter into treaty upon that affair, the French Ax“ 1678. 
general had not time to make any great progreſs W 


before the town. Mean while the Prince of Orange 
having information that peace was upon the point 
of being ſigned, and deſiring to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
by ſome great action, marched directly to the duke 


of Luxemburgh, ſurpriſed him, and gave him | 
This battle, called af- Battle of St. 


a conſiderable check (2). 


terwards the battle of St. Denys, being fought the Denys. 


rourteenth of Auguſt, three days after the peace 
was ſigned, gave occaſion to various opinions con- 
cerning this action of the Prince of Orange. Some 
ſaid he knew not the peace was ſigned. Others 
pretended, the news was brought him by an expreſs, 
but not from the States, and therefore he might 
Improve the preſent advantages; However with 
this action ended a war, which had laſted fix years; 
and was at firſt fo fatal to Holland; that the re- 
public ſaw itſelf on the brink of deſtruction. 


We are now come to the diſcovery of that fa- Obſervations 


Temple. 


mage. 


mous conſpiracy known in England by the name of «pon the 
the Popiſh Plot, which makes one of the principal opiſh plot. 


periods of this reign, and has given occaſion 
wy politicians . exerciſe their talents, ſome in 
upporting the reality, others in expoſing the falſit 
0 E What I — been ſaying A ſuffcient to Fad 
monſtrate the impoſlibility for any hiſtorian what- 
ever, to pleaſe two ſorts of men, whoſe ſentiments 
are diametrically oppoſite, and who, thro? preju- 


dice, religion, paſſion, and party-intereſt are pre- 


viouſly diſpoſed to believe or diſbelieve the Popiſh 
plot. An hiſtorian is in vain impartial if his 
readers are not ſo. The courſe of this hiſtory 
ingages me to ſpeak of this famous conſpiracy, on 
which depend all the events of the remainder of 
this reign, It may well be judged, that I do not 
expect to ſatisfy all the world : this I take to be an 
impoſſible thing. What therefore I propoſe is, to 
inform the reader of the conſpiracy itſelf, whether 
true or falſe, of the reaſons and proofs alleged in 
maintenance of their reality or falſehood, and to 
have the inward ſatisfaction of ſaying nothing but 
what I believe to be true. 

But before I proceed to the particulars, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary ro clear ſome ambiguities which 
I have obſerved in the writers on both ſides, that 
the reader may be the better prepared to be on 
his guard, | | ax 

1. The word Plot in Engliſh, and Conſpiration 
in French, are always taken in a bad ſenſe. Their 
general ſignification is, a deſign, but an unlawful 
deſign to attempt ſomething againſt the perſon of 
the King or his miniſters 3 againſt the conſtitution 
of the government ; againſt the eſtabliſhed religion ; 
in ſhort, a deſign bad in itſelf, wherein the public 
is concerned, and for the execution whereof means 
and inſtruments are already prepared. But it any 
one maintains, there is nothing unlawful in a deſign 
to change a bad religion eſtabliſhed, in order to in- 
troduce a better; or if on ſuppoſition that a govern- 
ment was eſtabliſhed by force and violence, it is af- 
firmed, there is nothing ill or unlawful in a deſign 
to reſtore it to 1ts ancient ſtate, it is plain, this will 
only be a diſpute about words. Thus the fact or 
deſign in itſelf may be allowed, which by tome 
will be termed a Plot, while others will not give it 
that appellation. This has been the caſe with ſome 
authors who have ſpoken of the Popiſh plot. They 


"_ 
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(1) This affair of Du Cros was tranſated, one morning, in an hours time, in the ducheſs of Portimouth's lodgings, where 
the orders were diſpatched, by the intervention and purſuit of monſieur Barillon, the French embaſſador. 1 emple's Mem. p, 466. 
(2) The Prince oi Orange, in this battle, was in great danger of being loſt, had not monſieur Ouwerkerk come to his relief, 


and killed a. French captain that was juſt going to ſhoot him in the head. 


The duke of Monmouth, with ſome Engliſh and Scotiſh 


regiments, was in that battle. Upon news of peace next day, the duke of Luxemburgh, with a great compliment, deũred an 
incerview with the Prince, and they met in che field, Baſnage, Vol. II. p. 94t. 
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Own 


ca I. own there was a deſign to alter: the form of go- 
AN? 1678. vanment, and ſubvert the Proteſtant religion, and 
- yet deny there was a plot. 


2. This plot, true or falſe, contained three par- 
ticular deſigns. 1. To kill the King. 2. To ſub- 
vert the government. 3. To extirpate the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and eſtabliſh Popery (1). Mot 
of the authors inſtead of conſidering theſe three 
articles, as branches of one and the ſame Bt have 
affected to ſeparate them; ſome have chiefly inſiſted 
upon the defign of killing the King, and ſlightly 
touched upon the other two. They believed them- 
ſelves able to prove the falſhood of this deſign, and 
therefore concluded that there was no real plot. 
Others mecting with ſome improbabilities in the 
depoſitions of the witneſſes concerning the deſign 
of killing the King, have chiefly indeavored to 
prove the two laſt articles, from whence they have 
intered, there was a true and real plot. The rea- 
der muſt be on his guard againſt theſe artifices 
which intirely alter the ſtate of the queſtion, and 
always remember, that the = did not conſiſt in 
the ſingle deſign to kill the King, or in the ſingle 
deſign to ſubvert the government, or in that to 
change religion, but in all theſe three deſigns united 
together, and making but one and the fame con- 
{piraCy. 

3. Thoſe who aſſert the reality of the plot, pre- 
tend, that the King, the duke of York, and ſome 
of the miniſters were the heads and contrivers, and 
give many proofs, ſome of which have already ap- 
peared in the tranſactions of this reign. The op- 
polite party object, that it is a manifeſt contra- 
diction to make the King author of a plot to take 
away his own lite: that beſide, conſpiracies of 
ſubjects againſt their ſovereigns have been com- 
mon, but to accuſe a Prince of a plot againſt his 
ſubjects is a thing never heard of. To theſe ob- 
jections it is anſwered, that tho? the plot contained 
three articles, the two laſt only were eſſential, and 
of theſe the King was the head and contriver: that 
the article of killing the King, tho? placed firſt, 
was only conſequent to, and depending upon, the 
two others. That this was only the attempt of ſome 
of the conſpirators, who believed, there was no 
readier way to execute the plot, than by ſeting the 
duke of York upon the throne, who was lefs 
timerous, and more active and daring than his bro- 
ther. That therefore there is no contradiction in the 
ſuppoſition, that the King was the head and au- 
thor of the two deſigns, of ſubverting the govern- 
ment, and changing religion; and that the other 
was carried on by ſome perſons without his privity, 
in order to advance the progreſs of the plot. That 
therefore the difficulty of this objection proceeds 
from the prepoſterous joining the three articles 
when they ought to be ſeparated, as on other oc- 
caſions they are ſeparated where they ought to be 
joined. As to the ſecond objection, that it is im- 
poſſible a King ſhould plot againſt his ſubjects, it 
is drawn from the word plot, which is very rarely 
applicable to a Sovereign. But it is by no means im- 
pollible for a King of England, whoſe power is li- 
mited by law, to form a deſign of eſtabliſhing an 
arbicrary and deſpotic government, as appears in 
the examples of Edward II, Rickard II, James I, 
and Charles I, Now a man may refuſe, if he 
pleaſes, to give to ſuch a deſign the name of a plot. 
provided he does but own-the reality of the thing. 


falſchood of this plot. 
believe it true in all its branches and circumſtances. 


falſe, and invented on purpoſe ro exaſperate the 
people againſt the King and the duke of York. The 
third, ot thoſe who believe it true wich regard to 
the deſign of rendering the King abſolute, and al- 
tering religion, but doubtful with reſpect to the 
deſign of killing the King, and who, after duly 
weighing the Pro and Con, think they ought to 
ſuſpend their judgment on this article, I thought 
it neceſſary to arm my readers with theſe few ob- 
ſervations againſt the prejudices they may have re- 
ceived in reading other hiſtorians, who ſcruple not, 
ro diſguiſe and curtail the facts; to paſs over in 
filence ſuch as are diſadvantageous to them; to inſiſt 
and lay great ſtreſs upon others; to inſert in their 
relations, many ſtories admited by their party, but 
ſupported with no other authority; to add num- 
berleſs inſinuations founded only on their preju- 
dices; in a word, to ſuppoſe continually what they 
have undertaken to prove. This would evidently 
appear in a formal diſputation, but is very eaſy to be 
done in a continued narrative, where the writer in- 
ſerts whatever he thinks fiting. 

The twelfth of Auguſt (the day after the ſign- 
ing of the treaty of Nimeguen) dr. Ezrael Tonge, 
a London divine, applied himſelf to one Chriſto- 
pher qo A (2), who had ſome intereſt at court, 
to tell the King, there was a plot againſt his perſon. 
Kirby diſcharging his commiſſion the next day, 
while the King was walking in St. James's Park, 
the King ordered him to bring Tonge to him at 


contained the particulars of a plot. His Majeſty 


on whom he ordered him to attend next morning. 
Accordingly on the fourteenth of Auguft, Tonge 
waited on the treaſurer, who aſked him if the pa- 
per left with the King, was an original or a copy. 
Tonge anſwered, it was a copy of a writing which 
had been thrown into his houſe without his privity : 
but fancied it was by a certain perſon no had of- 
ten entertained him upon ſubjects of the like nature. 
Some days after Tonge returned to the treaſurer, 
and told him, he knew the man, who had even 


tormer, which he delivered to the treaſurer. After 
the earl had looked over the paper, he aſked 
T onge, whether he knew the two inen mentioned 
in the narrative, as the perſons deſigned to kill the 
King, and went by the name of Honett William, 
and Pickering. Tonge anſwered, he knew them 
that they frequently walked in the Park, and if a 
truſty perſon was appointed to go with him, he 
doubted not but he ſhould have an opportunity of 


The treaſurer aſked, f he knew where they lodged, 
that they might befecured; Tonge anſwered he did 
not, but would xideavor to inform himlclf. 

The treaſuzer having given his Majeſty an ac- 
count of what he had learned from Tonge, and of 


| the contents of the two narratives, deſired him at 


(1) The chief promoters and authors of this plot, where, Pope Innocent XI ; cardinal Howard ; Johannes Paulus de Oliva, 
general of the jeſuits at Rome; Pedro Jeronymo de Corduba, provincial of the jeſuits in New-Caſtile ; La Chaiſe, conteſſor 
to Lewis XIV; the provincial of the jeſuits in England; the Benediftine monks at the Savoy; the jeſuits and ſeminary 
prieſts in England, who were then in number about eighteen hundred; the lords Petre, Powis, Bellaſis, Arundel of Wardour, 


Stafford, and ſeveral perſons of quality. See Oates's Narrat. 


H. Care, &c. 


(2) A chymiſt, that was ſometimes in the King's Labaratory. 
the 


4. Laſtly, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that Cranrus 
there are three opinions concerning the reality or A 1 
The firſt is of thoſe who r 


The ſecond, of thoſe who believe it abſolutely 


eight that evening. Tonge came to Whitehall at Tonge ir. 
the appointed time, and delivered to the King a covers the 


writing or narrative, which, in forty-three articles, = — the 


» Oates 
after looking over it ſuperficially, told Tonge, he —_— 
was going to Windſor the next day, but would pur Burner. 


the paper into the hands of the lord treaſurer Danby, — 


put into his hands another narrative larger than the 


giving him a ſight of them in a very ſhort time. 


„ 
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the ſame time, that a warrant might be ſent for 
apprehending honeſt William (1) and 1 and 
that ſome other members of the council be informed 
of an affair which concerned his Majeſty's life. But 
the King would neither ſuffer the two men to be 
apprehended, nor permit the earl to ſpeak of it to 
any perſon living, and particularly to the duke of 
York. 

Some days after, Tonge ſent word to the lord 
treaſurer, that he knew where Honeſt William and 
Pickering lodged : moreover he ſaid, ſome of the 
intended aſſaſſins were to go within two days to 
Windſor ; but that he would give notice of the time 
fixed for their journey, that they might be arreſted at 
their arrival: however a few days after, he pretended, 
the journey had been 4 7 an accident to 
one of their horſes. The King from thence con- 
cluded the whole to be a fiction, and tho? the truth 
might eaſily have been diſcovered, by apprehend- 
ing the two men whoſe lodgings were known, he 
would never permit, either that they ſhould be 
apprehended, or the affair communicated to any 


member of the council, ſaying, ** He ſhould alarm 


all England, and put * of killing him 
into people's heads who had no ſuch thoughts 
before.“ ; 

This reaſon being, as appears, very weak, it 
can only be infered from the King's conduct, that 
he believed not the plot, or had ſome interelt to 
ſeem as if he did not believe it. 

Three days after, Tonge writ to the earl of 
Danby, that a packet of letters was to go tothe poſt- 
houſe in Windſor, directed to one Bedingfield a 
prieſt (2). The pacquet came indeed, and Bed- 
inghcld, after reading the letters, carried them to 
the duke of York, telling him, He feared ſome 
ill was intended him by the ſaid pacquet, be- 
s cauſe the letters therein ſeemed to be of a dan- 
«* gerous nature, and that he was ſure they were 
« not the hand- writing of the perſons whoſe names 
e were ſubſcribed to the letters (3).“ The King 
being more confirmed in the belief that there was 
nothing real in the pretended plot; ſeemed reſolved 
not to permit the papers or informations received 
from Jonge to be produced. But the duke of 
York was ſo very earneſt to have the letters, di- 
rected to Bedingfield; examined by the council, 
that the King at laſt conſented, and gave the trea- 
ſurer leave to declare at the ſame time the intelli- 
gence received from Tonge, and fo the affair be- 
came public. 

Hitherto I have not mentioned the famous Titus 
Oares, principal actor in this play, becauſe having 
reſolved to advance nothing but what I believe ex- 
actly true, I did not think proper to adopt what- 
ever has been faid concerning him and his ſecret 
conferences with dr. Tonge, of which not a ſingle 
voucher is produced. However, I think myſelf 
obliged briefly to relate, what has been advanced 
by others, tho* with no other certainty than their 
own teſtimony, 

„ Titus Oates was the ſon of a ribbon-weaver, 
* whoatterwards turning Anabaptiſt-preacher, and 
being chaplain to a regiment of Cromwell's 
* forces in Scotland, was there clapt up in priſon 


.CE 


upon Overton's plot againſt that uſurper ; 


got the living of Haſtings in Suſſex; where he 
continued till he thought fit to return again 
to his former Anabaptiſtical ſtation. This fon of 
5 his had his firſt education in Merchant-'Taylor's 
& ſchool in London, and next in the univerſity ot 
„Cambridge, where he was ſtudent in two col- 
leges, Caius's and St. John's, and where he letr 
no reputation behind him for his parts or learn- 
ing; tho? he ſeemed diſtinguiſhed for a tena- 
** cious memory, a plodding induftry, and an un- 
% paralled aſſurance, beſide a particular canting 

way that appeared in his academical exerciſcs. 
Removing from thence he ſlipt into orders, and 
for a while officiated as curate to his father ; after 
which he injoyed a ſmall vicarage in Kent (4), 
from whence he removed to another in Suſſex, 
afrer that for ſome time got into the duke ot 
Norfolk's family, when he particularly ſided 
with the Socinians at London; fo that he be- 
came very uncertain as to his principles and re- 
ligion, and infamous as to his morals (5). In the 
laſt year, 1667, being abandoned and dettitute 
of common neceſſaries, he fell into the acquain- 
tance of dr. Ezrael Tonge, a city divine, a man 
of letters, and a prolific head, filled with all the 
Romiſh plots and conſpiracies ſince the reforma- 
tion (6). This man was remarkable for his 
parts and great reading, but of a reſtleſs and hu- 
morous temper, full of variety of projects, and 
ſcarce ever without a pen in his hand, and a plot 
in his head. Ar firſt he ſeemed to entertain 
Oates out of charity, who then went by the 
name of Ambroſe ; and complaining that he 
knew not where to get bread, the doctor took 
him to his houſe, and gave him cloaths, lodg- 
ing and diet, and told him, he would put 
him in a way.“ After which, finding him a 
bold ar, he perſuaded him to inſinuate 
himfelf among the Papiſts, and get particular 
acquaintance with them: which being effected, 
he let him underſtand, that there had been 
ſeveral plots in England to bring in Popery, 
and if he would go beyond ſea among the je- 
ſuits, and ſtrictly obſerve their ways, it was 
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„ he could make that out, it would be his pre- 


e ferment for ever: but however, if he could get 
& their names, and ſome informations from the 
Papiſts, it would be eaſy to rouze people with 
the fears of Popery.” 

Agreeably to this advice, Oates reconciled him- 
ſelf ro the church of Rome, and moreover, ac- 
.cording to ſome, entered into the jeſuits Society. 
In April 1677, he was ſent to Valladolid in Spain, 
where, after a ſtay of ſix months, he returned to 
England. A month after he went to St. Omers, 
the Engliſh ſeminary, for farther diſcoveries. In 
ſhort, the latter end of June, the ſame year, he 
returned to England, and repaired to his friend 
Tonge, furniſhed with materials picked up at Sr. 
Omers. Out of theſe materials Tonge and - Bu at 


| ſeveral conferences together either at London, or in a 


— 


(1) His true name was John Groves. Oates's Narrat. p. 6. 


(2) The duke of York's confeſſor. Ibid. 


(3) The duke carried them to the King. And he fancied they were writ either by Tonge or Oates, and ſent on deſign to 
have them intercepted, to give the more credit to the diſcovery. The duke's enemies, on the other hand, gave out, that he 


had got ſome hints of the diſcovery, and brought theſe as a blind to impoſe on the King. 
(4) Bobbing, which was given him in 1672, but the air being very bad he leſt iv. H. Care. Hiſt. of the Plot. p. 64. 


Burnet, p. 425. 


(5) Biſhop Burnet ſays, + He was proud and ill-natured, haughty, but ignorant. He had been complained of for ſome 


very indecent expreſſions concerning the myſteries of the chriſtian religion. 


425 


He was once preſented for perjury.” -—— 


p- 
(6) Biſhop Burnet gives him this character: He underſtood gardening and chymiſtry, and was full of projects and no- 
* tions. He was a very mean divine, and ſcemed credulous and timple ; but always paſſed for a fincere man.“ p. 424. 


hired 


Tg there might be one at preſent ; and if 


but CANLI IL. 
having the fortune to eſcape upon the King's AN 1678. 
reſtoration, he conformed to the church, and 
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Ax 10%. ;arratives delivered by Tonge to the Kin 
O treaſurer Danby, as copies of what 


cited no authors be 


hired houſe at Lambeth (1), framed the papers or | 
and lord 


ates had 
writcn with his own hand, 3 2 

I omit many circumſtances of what is ſaid to 
paſs between Tonge and Oates, which ſeem to ſup- 


8 eicher there was ſome third perſon who re- 


ated all theſe particulars, or elſe, that one of the 
two diſcoveted them before his death. The intent 
of this retical is, as may eaſily be ſeen, to ſhew, 
that Tonge and Oates were the inventors of this plot, 
which made ſo much noiſe afterwards, and never 
exiſted but in their heads. It muſt be owned, that 
if this was well proved, it would be a ſufficient evi- 
dence, that the plot diſcovered by Oates was a 
fiction. In the recital, appears Tonge a divine, 
who (having a prolitic head filled with all the Ro- 
miſh plots and conipiracies ſince the reformation) 
fancies it poſſible there may be one now on foot. 
He perſuacles Oates to inſinuate himſelf among the 
Papiſts, turn Catholic, and be entered into the ſo- 
ciety of the Jeſuits, in order to have opportunity to 
make diſcoveries. Oates complies, returns from 
St. Omers, freighted with materials, out of which 
theſe two men draw up a narrative of a horrid plot 
againſt the King's perſon, the government, and 
the Proteſtant religion, and Tonge undertakes to 
deliver it to his Majeſty. If all this be true, there 
is need of no other proofs : this alone is ſufficient 
to demonſtrate that the plot was a fiction, and a 
chimera. Wherefore, if ever there is reaſon to give 
the readers ſome aſſurance of what is advanced, 
with ſo many circumſtances, it is in ſuch a caſe as 
this which alone decides the queſtion. But I muſt 
caution the reader, that thoſe who have advanced 
theſe facts, have not vouchſafed to give the leaſt 
proof. They have not ſaid, that they were received 
from ſuch or ſuch perſons then living. They have 

— them, nor in ſhort produced 
one voucher of what they have advanced concerning 
facts, which naturally could come to their knowlege, 
but by ſome extraordinary means. It is a deſign 
managed between Tonge and Oates alone, without 
the intervention of any third perſon, It is certain, 
neither Oates nor Tonge revealed theſe pretended par- 
ticulars before their deaths, or ever retracted their in- 


| formations. It is therefore juſtly wiſhed, that thoſe 


The Sub- 
ſtance of T. 
Oates's Nar- 
rative. 


who have reported their ſecret conferences with ſuch 
particular circumſtances, had produced ſome autho- 


rity for what they have advanced. 


What follows is the ſubſtance of the writing 
delivered by Tonge to the King, in form of a de- 
poſition, Titus Oates was the ſpeaker, tho? he had 
not ſigned it, and tho? his name did not appear in it. 

« That in April 1677, the ſaid deponent was 
e imployed by Strange, the then provincial, Keins, 
Fenwick, Harcourt, and other jeſuits in London, 
« to carry their letters to one father Suiman, an 
4 Triſh jcſuit, at Madrid in Spain: that in his jour- 
« ney he broke open the ſaid letters, and found 
c therein an account given of what jeſuits they had 


„ ſent into Scotland, to incourage the Preſbyterians 


« to rebel; and that they feared not ſucceſs in 
e their deſigns, by reaſon of the King's being fo 
« addicted to his pleaſures, and their intereſt in 
c the duke of York, &c. That he ſaw ſeveral 
<« {tudents ſent out of England to Valladolid, who 
« were obliged by the jeſuits of the college to re- 
e nounce their allegiance to his Majeſty ot Great- 
O Britain; and that one Armſtrong, in a ſermon 
« to the ſtudents there, did affirm, that Charles 
„ Sturt, the King of England, is no lawful King, 
«© bur comes of a {purious race, and that his father 
« was a black Scotſman, and not King Charles 


cc 


«© ther diſcoveries, about the begining of Decem- 
ber, the ſaid deponent was ſent with another trea- 
« ſonable letter, writen by Strange, and leveral 
other jeſuits, to St. Omers, wherein was ex- 
6 e e penn their deſign to ſtab or poiſon 
« the King; and that they had received ten thou- 
„ ſand pounds from Ja Chaiſe, which was in the 
„ hands of one Worfly a gokitmith in London. 
There was likewiſe incloſed a letter of thanks to 
father la Chaiſe, which the deponent carried to 
him from St. Omers to Paris. During this his 
journey, and being abroad, hs ſaw and read 
„ many other letters, all tending to the fame end 
of cuting off the King, ſubverting the preſent 
government of England, and reſtoring the Ro- 
miſh religion; and they were ſo confident as in 
* ſome of them to ſay, That his Majeſty of Eng- 
land was brought to that pals (that is ſo poſſeſſed 
of their fidelity) that if any male- contents among 
them ſhould not prove true, but otter to diſcover, 
he would never believe them.” 
But one of the principal things he tells us in this 
narrative, was, „That in April 1678, he came over 
from St. Omers with more jeſuits, to the grand 
** conſult which was held in May, by about fifty 
5 jeluits, at the White-horſe tavern in the Strand, 
where they met and ploted their deſigns for their 
lociety : from whence they diſperſed into ſeveral 
cluvs, five. or ſix in a company, where they 
„ ſigned a © Reſolve for the death of the King,” 
e with the manner how it was to be done, which 
e the deponent, as a meſſenger, carried from one 
company to another to be ſigned. Very ſhortly 
« after he returned to St. Omers, and towards the 
c end of June came back to England; where he 
« ſoon became privy to the treaty with Wakeman 
«© to poiſon, and Honeſt William and Pickering 
c to ſhoot the King; and that he heard Keins a 
e jeſuit preach a ſermon to twelve perſons of qua- 
« lity in diſguiſe ; wherein he aſſerted, That 
* Proteſtant and other heretical Princes were ipſo 
facto depoſed, becauſe ſuch, and that it was as 
&« Jawiul to deſtroy them, as an Oliver Cromwell, 
* or any other uſurper,* &c.” | 
Beſide theſe new diſcoveries, he tells us, that he 
learned ſeveral other remarkable particulars from 


cc 


cc 


e miſchiefs were brought about by them; but 
% more particularly the dreadful fire in 1666, which 


was principally managed by Strange the provin- 


e cial z in which their ſociety imployed eighty, or 
« eighty- ſix men, he could not tell which, and 
&« ſpent ſeven hundred fire balls, and over and 
% above all their vaſt expenſe, they were fourteen 
« thouſand pounds gainers by the pluader, among 
« which was a box of jewels, conliiting of a thou- 
«. ſand caracts of diamonds. He farther learned 
ce that the fire in Southwark, in the year 1676, was 
& brought about by the like means; and tho? in 
«« that they were at the expenſe of a thouſand 
pounds, they made a ſhiit to get two thouſand 
„ clear into their own pockets.” 


ſion. 


looked on the diſcovery as a forgery. After 
that, the lord treaſurer ſeeing he was clear of the 
buſineſs, ſince it was imparted to the council, woul- 
no longer hearken to Tonge, but when he came, 


diſmiſſed him, either unheard, or with obrobrious 


) One Lambert's houſe, a bell founder, at Fox-hall, called afterwards the Plot Houſe. Echard. 


— c 


. language. 


the Firſt z with ſeveral other traiterous words Cnantes H. 23 
and correſpondences which he there diſcovered. AN” 1678. 
Being returned to England, where he made far- == RR 


them, as, That the late wars, and many other P. 22, 21. 


This depoſition as I betore ſaid, was at length he conc 1 
communicated to the council by the King's permil- pays no r-- _ 
Probably, the King fo managed, that the gard to ti 
council took no great notice of this affair, and diſcovetx. 
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== Boox XXIII. 
by. IL language. This made Tonge and Oates reſolve 
2 2698, to 1 the affair before the parliament, But as 
they had cauſe to fear, that the court would find 
means to ſuppreſs this depoſition, or repreſent it as 
Coe 0 m_ without name and authority, they ap- 
bring the af- plied to fir Edmundbury Godfrey, a juſtice of peace 
fir before the in St. Martin's pariſh, and Oates requeſted h m to 
parliament receive his oath, that the paper which he put into 


and in order his hands, contained matters of treaſon, and other 
to it apply to high crimes. Godfrey was unwilling to grant their 


i ; 7 — I 
Oates take 


— Niles of requeſt, and the rather, becauſe he was nor ſuffered 
| ce. to read the particulars, But at laſt, Tonge de- 
Sept. 29- poſing on oath, that the ſame had been communi- 
Oates's Nar. cated to the King, Oates was ſworn, and a certifi- 
Burnet. cate given him. This was the ſixth of Septem- 

ber. 
; Sometime after, the King being returned to White- 
2 TRo_ hall, whether the council had been informed of the 
affair of the reſolution of Tonge and Oates, or feared to be ac- 
lot. cuſed of negligence, in an affair which concerned 
— of the the K ing and the public, or from ſome other motive, 
hard. they reſolved to examine into the bottom of this 
WW Burnet. matter. To this end, the twenty-ſeventh of Sep- 


2 tember, ſix weeks after the King received the firſt 

3 information, Tonge was ſent for by the council, 

In but not appearing till the council was riſen, he was 

ordered to attend the next day. In this interval, 

Tonge took another copy of Oates's depoſition, 

and, it is pretended, inſerted ſeveral articles which 

were not in the firſt, but theſe new infarmations are 

| not ſpecified, However, this was the copy which 

4 was afterwards publiſhed under the title of Oates's 

. Narrative; This copy being finiſhed, Tonge and 

$5 Kirkby carried it to fir Edmundbury Godfrey the 
Ry Juſtice, and left it in his hands (1). WE 

Provides for Next day, the council examined Tonge and Kirk- 

the ſecurity of by, and then ordered Oates to be called in. After 

We tbe informers. their examination, Tonge and Oates had lodgings 

= wr aſſigned them in Whitchall, by order of the council, 

1 ag with a guard for their ſecurity, and a weekly ſalary 

for their ſubſiſtence. At this time the privy-coun- 

cil for above a week, fat twice a day on this affair, 

and imployed Oates, as he was the firſt diſcoverer 

df the plot, three days and nights to ſearch after and 

ſeize the perſons of the conſpirators, and ſecure 


conſpirators were arreſted, fir George Wakeman, the Queen's 
3 * phyſician; mr. Edward 2 the duke of York's 
Geb 2. gc. ſecretary; mr. Richard Langhorn, Thomas White- 
bread, John Gawen, Anthony Turner, William 
Ireland, William Marſhal, William Rumley, 
James Corker, Thomas Pickering, and many 
others, The eight laſt were Romiſh prieſts or je- 
ſuits. In Coleman's houſe letters were found which 
greatly confirmed Oates's teſtimony, and will be 
hereafter remembered (2). 

Conſternation Tho? no particulars of the plot had yet been pub- 
of the people. liſhed, the ople were informed in general, that 
the deſign of it was to kill the King, ſubvert the 
government, and change the eſtabliſhed religion. 
The impriſonment of ſo great a number of Roman 
Catholics, ſuggeſted that they were at leaſt ſuſpected 


H. Care's 
Hiſt. of the 


= 


* 


? ; ON Several of the their papers; By his means, and on his depoſitions, | 


of being concerned. This was ſufficient to make ) 


r 


them believed the ſole authors of the plot; and an CranLes II. 
accident, a few days after, ſo confirmed this be- Ax' 1678. 
lief, that nothing was able to ſhake it. This was, 7 
that fir Edmundbury Godfrey, who had ſworn Oates f fr Edmund- 
to his narrative, after having being miſſed four bury Godfrey. 
days, was found dead in a dich about a mile out of Relat. of his 
London (3), with his ſword thro' his body, his murder. 
cane and gloves by him, rings upon his fingers, and — 
money in his pocket (4). The coroners inqueſt TT 

ſat upon the body, but meeting with ſome difficul- 

ties adjourned to the day following, when upon the 

declaration of the ſurgeons, they gave up their 

verdict, That he was murdered by. certain per- Echard. 

* ſons unknown to the jurors, and that his death 
«© proceeded from ſuffocation and ſtrangling (5); 
and that his ſword had been thruſt thro? his body 
& ſome time after his death, and when he was 
quite cold, becauſe not the leaſt ſign of blood 
« was ſeen upon his ſhirt, or his clothes, or the 
place where he was found.” Tho? it was poſ- 
ſible, this murder might not have been commited 
by the Papiſts, they were ſo readily and publicly 
accuſed, that it was not ſafe to deny it, and that 
the people drew from it an invincible proof of the 
plot, and the aſſurance of the Papiſts being the au- 
thors. It was not conceived, what intereſt the Pro- 
teſtants could have to murder this juſtice, but it was 
obvious that the Papiſts might do it in revenge for 
his ſwearing Oates to his narrative. The Catholics 
in their then ſituation dared not vindicate themſelves. 
The people were univerſally incenſed againſt them, 
and the court would not openly protect them. It 
paſſed therefore for certain, that the Papiſts were 
Godfrey's murderers. Of this will hereafter appear 
poſitive evidence. A few years after, the face of 
affairs being changed, the Papiſts, and friends of the 
court, found means to give another turn to this 
murder. Firſt, they raiſed ſtrong objections to in- 
validate the depoſitions of the witneſſes. Secondly, 
they obſerved, that the death of fir Edmundbury 
Godfrey could be of no great advantage to them, 
ſince he only ſwore Oates to his narrative, and from 
that time to his death meddled no more. Thirdly, 
they inſinuated, that Godfrey had murdered him- 
ſelf, out of fear of being ha for not diſcover- 
ing ſooner what he knew. Fourthly, and on this 
they chiefly inſiſted, they pretended that Godfrey 
had been murdered by the Proteſtants, in order to 
throw the odium of his death upon the Papiſts. 
Now as the Papiſts had no intereſt to publiſh this 
murder, it is pretended; that his death was con- 
cealed till the body was found, and then publiſhed 
by thoſe who commited the deed, in order to charge 
the Catholics with it. But tho? it were true, that 
the whole city was filled with the rumor of God- 
frey's murder the day after he diſappeared, it ſeems 
to me, that the conſequence drawn from thence 
would not be neceſſary. Thus much is certain, 
Godfrey was'murdered, and the Papiſts were charged 
with the deed, as long as the Proteſtant party pre- 
vailed ; but when the face of affairs was altered, 
the court party did, and ſtill do, accuſe the Pro- 
teſtants of it (6). 


- . 
_— 


The Papiſts 
accuſed of it. 


"x 


whole ſecret lay in them, p. 426. 
diſcovered. Relat. of his Murder, p. 5. 
(5) It is remarkable, that a large laced 
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(3) Near St. Pancras church, by Primroſe-hill. He was miſſing from October 12. to October 17, 


** — 


—_ — 


(1) He took two copies more which were ſworn to, and whereof one was left with the juſtice. Echard. 

(2) Coleman, ſays Burnet, had a whole day free to make his eſcape, if he thought he was in danger. And he had conveyed 
all his papers out of the way : only he forgot a drawer under the table, in which the papers relating to 1674, 75, and part of 
76, were left. Had he withdrawn all his papers nothing had appeared ; had he left all, it might have been concluded, that the 


on which laſt day he wgs 


(4) Namely, ſeven guineas, four broad pieces, two ſmall pieces of gold, and four pounds and half a crown in filver. Idem. 
d, which he had on when he went from home, was off when his body was found. 


em. p. 6. 
(6) Dr. Lloyd and dr. Burnet went to view the body; and, beſides the circumſtances above-mentioned, obſerved, that his 
ſhoes were clean. 


A mark round his neck an inch broad. His breaſt all over bruiſed, and his neck broken. There were many 
drops of white wax lights on his breeches, which he never uſed himſelf. And ſince only perſons of quality or prieſts uſe thoie 
lights, this made all people conclude in whoſe hands he mult have been, p. 429. 
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Wy>— jjament, publiſhed a proclamation, 


Octab. 20. 
II. Care. 
Fchard. 


The treaſurer 


communi— 


cates the plot 
to the council. 


Echard. 


numicated to them: 


The King in- 


deu vors to 
conceal it 
from the par- 
liament. 


Echard, 
Vol III. 


p. 472- 


_ eighteenth ſeſſion of this parliament with t 


The King's 


ſpeech to both «« 


houſes. 
Kennet. 


However this be, the King, who was then at 
. Newmarket, returning to London to hold the par- 
with = — 
miſe of five hundred pounds reward to the diſco- 
verer of the murderers 11 8 Godfrey. 
But as this proclamation had but little effect, it 
being ſuggeſted that the diſcoverers would be in 
danger of an aſſaſſination; the King publiſhed a ſe- 
cond, with an aſſurance of his protection to thok 
who ſhould bring this matter to light (1). 

Mean while the King was extremely perplexed. 
He had at firſt indeavored to ſtifle the noiſe of this 
conſpiracy, by concealing it from his very council; 
but was forced at laſt to conſent it ſhould be com- 
and the ſteps taken by 
Tonge and Oares, in puting the depoſition into the 
hands of a juſtice, had obhged the council to rake 
precautions alſo for their own fakes, in cauſing, many 

rſons to be arreſted. The murder of fir Edmund- 
— Godfrey happening upon this, and the whole 
K inę dom being alar at it, there was no poſſi- 
bility of ſtifling the noiſe of the plot, which had 
now reached the moſt diſtant parts. The King 
therefore reſolved to take the only courſe left, which 
was to prevent, if poſſible, this affair from coming 
b-fore the parliament. He was not 1gnorant of 
the diſaffection of the commons. The tranſactions 
of the laſt ſummer ſhewed, that he was ſuſpected of 
deſigns detrimental to church and ſtate, and all 
his x aegge” = had given but too juſt cauſe for this 
ſuſpicion. therefore very juſtly feared, that 


the parliament would examine into the bottom of 


this plot; and, under a pretenſe of taking care of 
his perſon, diſcover many things which were not 
yet to be revealed. For, as I have remarked, 
this plot contained three articles, viz. the three 
deſigns of killing the King ; ſubverting the govern- 
ment; and — the eſtabliſhed religion, In 
all likelihood, the King believed not the firſt, but 
could not be ignorant of the two laft. Nay, his 
whole deportment had made this ſo clear, that all 
the kingdom was in a manner convinced of it. 
Therefore to avoid fo dangerous a diſcuſſion ; he 
reſolved to take from the parliament the examina- 
tion of the plot. To this end he expreſly com- 
manded the earl of Danby, his prime miniſter, not 
to acquaint the two houſes with what had paſſed 
thro his hands, and reſolved fo to order it, that 
every thing concerning the plot ſhould be left to the 
law, believing it would be much eaſier for him to 

manage the judges than the parliament. 
The twenty-firſt of October the King - the 
ollow- 


ang ſpeech : 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Have thought the time very long ſince we 
parted laſt, and would not have defered your 
meeting by ſo many prorogations, if I could well 
&« have met you er. The part which I had 
e this ſummer in the preſervation of our neigh- 
„ bors, and the well ſecuring what was left of 
« Flanders, is ſufficiently known, and acknowleged 
by all that are abroad. And tho? for this cauſe 
4 have been obliged to keep up my troops, 
« without which our neighbors had abſolutely deſ- 
« paired z yet both the honor and the intereſt of 
« the nation have been fo far improved by it, that 


cc 


I am confident no man here would repine at it, | 


LY 


— 


* to have been ill imployed in their continuance; 
Pploy 


0 purſe for that ſervice, that I expect you ſhould 
90 ly it. How far it may be neceſſary, conſi- 
dering the preſent ſtate of Chriſtendom, to reduce 
the land and ſea forces, or to what degree, is 
* worthy of all our ſerious conſiderations. 

„now intend to acquaint you (as I ſhall always 
<«« do with any thing that concerns me) that I have 
e been informed of a deſign againſt my perſon by 
e the jeſuits, of which I ſhall forbear any opinion, 
« leaſt I may ſeem to ſay too much or too little: 
« but I will leave the matter to the law, and in the 
* mean time will take as much care as I can, to 
„ prevent all manner of practiſes by that ſort of 
men, and of others too, who have been tamper- 
ing in a high degree by foreigners, and contriv- 
ing how to introduce Popery among us. I ſhall 
* conclude with recommending to you my other 
concerns. I have been under great diſappoint- 
«© ments by the defect of the poll bill. My revenue 
<< js under great anticipations, and at beſt was never 
e equal to the conſtant and neceffary expenſe of 
«© the government, whereof I intend to have the 
« whole ſtate laid before you, and require you to 
< look into it, and conſider of it, with that duty 
« and affe@tion which I am ſure I ſhall ever find 
« from you. The reſt I leave to the lord chan- 
« cellor.? * 


The Kmg by his 2 had hoped to pre- The earl cf 


vent the parliament from taking cognizance of the Danby com. 

— But the earl of Danby broke all his meaſures, 
y communicating to the commons, the very firſt n 

day, Oates's narrative. It was believed, he was ei- Echard, * 

ther afraid of being called to an account, if he con- Vol. III. 

cealed from the parliament an affair of ſuch impor- P. 472. 

tance, which had paſſed thro* his hands, or was 

willing to ingratiate himſelf with that houſe, in 

which he had many powerful enemies. The King 

was highly provoked with a procedure ſo contrary 

to his orders and deſigns, and gave him a ſevere re- 

primand ; but the thing was without remedy. 

The commons, having communicated theſe in- and they to 
formations to the lords, labored incefſantly upon the lords. 
the affair of the plot. For ſome days they fat from 
morning till late at night, and took extreme care to 
keep the minutes and votes of the houſe from being 
divulged. The lords were no lets vigilant ; fo that 
— — or om Gaga, both houfes preſented three 
addreſſes to the King, The firſt was, to pra 
him to appoint a faſt. © The ſecond, to «HV the 47 
removal of all Popiſn recuſants out of London. houſe to the 
The third, to pray the King's order to the lord King. 
chamberlain, that no unknown perſon might have — 
acceſs to his Majeſty. g 

Theſe three addreſſes it muſt be obſerved, were 
all founded upon the diſcovery of the plot, and that 
both houſes did not confine it to the ſingle deſign 
of killing the King, but expreſly added the two 
others, of ſubverting the government, and changing 
the religion eſtabliſned. This is a remark which is 
to ſerve for the whole proceſs of this affair. For 
the two houſes did never ſeparate theſe three arti- 
cles, a clear evidence that they believed the plot 
was not confined as ſome would inſinuate to the de- 
ſign of killing the King. 

The ſame day that the third addreſs was preſented, 


plot to the 


Oates exa- 


(1) Sir Edmundbury's corpſe being embalmed, was kept till 
— of which he was one of the _—_ to 
pail was ſupported by eight knights, all j 
E 


p. 352. Relat. &c. 


ices of peace. All the aldermen of the city attended the funeral. Seventy- two 4/+ 
| y. And great multitudes followed after, in the fame order. 
ſermon, ſuitable to the occaſion, was preached, on 2 Samuel iii, 34, by dr. William Lloyd, vicar of St. Martin's. Kennet, 


commons. 
H. Care. 
Echard, 


October 31, when it was carried, in a very ſolemn manner, from Vol. III. 


the church of St. Martin's in the Fields, where he was buried. 


An excellent 


VIZ. 


Boox XXIII. 


* or think the money raiſed for their diſbanding, N 
x* 1078. 
* and ] do aſſure you, I am ſo much more out of . 
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Vol. 111. 
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Cyantes IT. viz. the twenty - ſourth of October, three days after 


A' 1678. the opening of the ſeſſion, Oates was examined in 
LA the houſe of commons ſix or ſeven hours. After his 


examination, he was ſeveral times interrogated, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, Whether he knew any thing 
« more of the plot, or any other perſon concerned 
« init, than what he had _— mentioned ;” to 
which he ſolemnly anſwered, <« He did not.” And 
yet, he afterwards added ſeveral things to this depo- 
lition. As this is one of the objections againſt 
Oates's evidence, it will not be improper to inform 
the reader of what has been ſaid for and againſt it. 

It is ſaid firſt, that Oates having been examined 
upon oath by the houſe of commons, and having at- 
firmed, he knew no more of the plot, could not af- 
terwards add new depoſitions againſt other perſons, 
without perjury. To improve this objection, it is 
likewiſe ſaid, he was ſolemnly interrogated, whe- 
ther he knew any thing more; and that he anſwered 
as ſolemnly he did not. But this word ſolemnly is 
only uſed to aggravate the imputation of perjury. 
For it will be readily granted, that a witneſs, at his 
firſt hearing, is not aſked, whether he knows any 
thing more, with greater ſolemnity than the other 
queſtions, upon which he has depoſed. Beſide to 
this objection it is replied, that the oath taken by 
Oates, before he was interrogated, properly reached 
only to the facts which he was to depoſe, and not to 
the queſtion after his depoſition, whether he knew 
any thing more of the plot? So the charge of perjury 
vaniſhes, unleſs it be proved, that he was again 
ſworn upon the laſt interrogation. 

It is in the ſecond place anſwered, that this ob- 
jection being made to Oates on another occaſion, 
he ſaid, that having been three days and three nights 
without ſleep when he was examined by the com- 
mons, and the examination laſting above ſix hours, 
it was not ſtrange, that at the firſt hearing he 
ſhould not recollect all he knew. I leave the reader 
to conſider the objection and anſwer. 

And here I cannot forbear obſerving a fallacy put 
on his readers by a celebrated hiſtorian, in ſay- 
ing, That he began fo much to abound with 
* new diſcoveries, that ſome began to ſuſpect his 
« veracity. Therefore (adds the hiſtorian) to put 
an end to all ſuch doubtings, on the thirty-firſt 
C of October, the commons reſolved, Nemine 
50 contradicente.” That upon the evidence that has 
already appeared to this houſe, this houſe is of 
«© opinion, That there is, and hath been a dam- 
«© nable and helliſh plot contrived and carried on 
« by Popiſh recuſants, for aſſaſſinating and mur- 


Echard 


Oates, 


commons. 


p. 352. 


and rooting out and deſtroying the Proteſtant 
religion.“ 

Beſide that this author in deſcribing for ſole mo- 
tive to the commons the deſire of terminating all 
doubts concerning Oates's veracity, boldly accuſes 
them of not acting uprightly, it may be demonſtra- 
tively proved, that this could not be their motive, 
ſince the witneſs added nothing to his firſt depoſition 
in the ſix days between his examination and the vote 
of that houſe. I was willing to make this remark, 
to ſhew, with how great caution the hiſtorians who 
have writ of the atfairs of that time, ſhould be 
read, 

The commons having paſſed this vote, Nemine 
contradicente,* they ordered, That this vote be 

© communicated to the lords at a conference, and 
<< that the lords be deſired to join with this houſe, 
4e in providing remedies for the preſervation of his 
«© Majeſty's perſon and government, and the Pro- 
e teſtant religion.” Two days after, in a confe- 
rence between the two houſes, upon the ſubject of 
the laſt vote of the commons, this report was made, 
« The lords have conſidered the vote of the houſe 
£ of commons communicated to them at the con- 


Ibid, 


In, 


„ dering the King, for ſubverting the government, | 


__ * 8 — 


ference, and have moſt readily and unanimouſly C#arues IT. 
concurred with them in it, Nemine contradi- Ax“ 1678. 
cente; and their lordſhips are very glad to ſee 

that zeal which the commons have ſhewed upon 

this occaſion, and do fully concur with them, 

That the moſt ſpeedy and ſerious conſiderations 

of both houſes are neceſſary for prevention of 

the imminent dangers.“ In order whereunto 

their lordſhips have reſolved to ſit de die in 

diem,“ forenoon and afternoon, and defire that 

e the houſe of commons will do the ſame.” 

If this does not prove the plot to be real, it proves A preſumo- 
at leaſt, that both houſes believed it ſo, ſince there tion for the 
was not the leaſt diviſion upon this article. There- reality of the 
fore to deny that the plot was real, it muſt be al- — 
lowed, either that all the members of both houſes 
were groſsly miſtaken, or that they acted in a ſpirit 
of prejudice and party, to fatigue the court. But 
why ſhould they be thought to trouble the court, if 
the King was not ſuſpected to have been the prin- 
cipal author of the plot, tho*, doubtleſs, he was not 
concerned in the firſt article relating to the attempt 
on his lite, which, as I have ſaid, was only an a 
pendix of the plot, or at leaſt conſidered as ſuch. 

The ſame day the commons examined Oates, Several con- 
they ſent for the lord chief juſtice Scrogs, who took ſpirator ap- 
his examination upon oath, and in the houſe ſealed 1 
twenty-ſix warrants for apprehending fo many per- Mere pong. 
ſons whom he had ſworn againſt, among whom jords. . 
were the lords Powis, Strafford, Arundel of War- Octob. 14. 
dour, Petre, Bellaſis, and fir Henry Tichbourn Hitt. of the 
baronet, all Papifts, who were ſent to the Tower, =. 

and the reſt to ſeveral priſons. : 

The King was fo perſuaded of his being —— 
that he thought himſelf obliged to feem equally con- 
vinced with the parliament of the danger. To re- 
move therefore this ſuſpicion, he publiſhed a pro- Proclamation 
clamation in theſe word: The lords and commons againſt 
having taken into their ſerious confideration, the P=pilts. 

«© bloody and traiterous deſigns of Popith recuſants, 
<« againſt his Majeſty's ſacred perſon and govern- 
„ ment, and the Proteſtant religion; therefore he 
« commanded them all, except ſetled houſe-keepers, 
« that would take the oaths of allegiance and ſu- 
cc . to depart the cities of London and 
« Weſtminſter, and all places within ten miles dif 
ce tant from the ſame.” 

The Papiſts accordingly departed out of Lon- 
don 3 tho? for fo ſhort a ſpace, that in leſs than a 
fortnight they returned again; whether they had 
leave from their leaders to take the oaths, or knew 
ſuch proclamations were never ſtrictly executed. 

Beſide this, the King being ſenſible, that among Another re- 
his foot and horſe guards, there were many Papiſts, lating to the 
and new converts to the Romiſh religion, 4a re — 
in council, and publiſhed an order, with a promiſe Nasen. 2. 
of twenty pounds ſterling, to whoever ſhould make Keanet, 
diſcovery of any officer or foldier, in his horſe or p. 352. 
foot guards, who having taken the oaths of alle- 
glance and ſupremacy, and the late teſt, had ſince 
been converted to the Romiſh religion. 

Not ſatisfied with theſe flight precautions, the 
commons prepared a bill to prevent the danger 
from ſo many Papiſts ſiting in parliament, and par- 
ticularly in the houſe of lords. n 

But this was only a preparative for the more eaſy Id. p. 353. 
prevention of the danger with which religion was Echard. 
threatened, from the hopes conceived by the Papiſts 
of ſeeing the duke of York on the throne after his 
brother, who neither had, nor expected to have, 
any legitimate iſſue. This danger cauſed ſeveral 

members of the commons, to forin the project of a 
bill for excluding the duke of York from the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown: but this was done by degrees. 
On the fourth of November, a debate was fut- 
fered to ariſe in the houſe for an addreſs to his Ma- 
jeſty, that he would be pleaſed to remove the duke 
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The King perceiving the intent of the commons, 
came to the parliament the ninth of November, 
and ſending for the commons, made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
„Am fo very ſenſible of the great and extra- 
ordinary care you have already taken, and 


«© ful continue to ſhow, for the ſafety and preſer- 
« vation of my perſon in theſe times of danger, 
« that I could not fatisfy myſelf without coming 
e hither on purpoſe to give you all my moſt hearty 
« thanks for it. Nor do I think it enough to give 
« you my thanks only, but I hold myſelt 
« obliged to let you fee withal, that I do as much 
« (ſtudy your preſervation too, as I can poſſibly ; 
and that I am as ready to join with you, in all 
„the ways and means that may eſtabliſh a firm 
« ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, as your own 
« hearts can wiſh : and this not only during my 
« time (of which I am ſure you have no fear) but 
« in future ages, even to the end of the world. 
« And therefore I am come to aſſure you, that 
« whatever reaſonable bills you ſhall preſent to be 
« paſſed into laws, to make you ſafe in the reign 
« of any ſucceſſor (ſo as they tend not to impeach 
« the right of ſucceſſion, nor the deſcent of the 
„ crown in the true line, and ſo as they reſtrain 
« not my power, nor the juſt rights of any Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſor) ſhall find from me a ready con- 
« currence. And I defire you withal, to think of 
« ſome more effectual means for the conviction of 
« Popiſh reculants, and to expedite your {counſels 
« as faſt as you can, that the world may ſee our 
« unanimity, and that I may have the opportunity 
of ſhewing you, how ready I am to do any 
thing that may give comfort and ſatisfaction to 
«© ſuch dutitul and loyal ſubjects.” 


During theſe tranſactions, one William Bedloe, 
who took upon him the title of captain Bedloe, 
becauſe he had ſerved in the Low-Countries (1), 
going from London to Briſtol, wrote to ſecretary 
Coventry from Newbury, that he had many ſe- 
crets to diſcover, and therefore deſired that he 
might be arreſted on his arrival at Briſtol, and ſent 
to London, If I do not inſert all that has been 
ſaid againſt Bedloe by certain hiſtorians, it is their 
faulr, becauſe they have given no authority for 
what they advanced, nor do I think myſelf obliged 
to copy implicitly from authors who wrote forty 
years atter the events, and have not thought pro- 
per to allege the leaſt proot of what they aſſert. I 
ſhail however briefly ſay, that they ſpeak of Bedloe 
as of the greateſt villain that ever lived. 

Bedloe was apprehended at Briſtol, according to 
his deſire, and brought to London the ſixth of No- 
vember, when the parliament was very buſy upon 
the affair of the plot. A guard was immediately 


aſſigned him for his ſecurity, and a penſion for his 


ſubſiſtence, with a lodging at Whitehall. Tae 
King was preſent at his examination before the two 
ſecretaries of ſtate. He declared he had been bred 
a Proteſtant of the church of England, but within 


two years perſuaded by the jeſuits to turn Catholic, Carre x5 6 
He faid, «+ He knew that fir Edmundbury Godfrey Ax 1694, 


* was murdered in Somerſet Houſe,” but it is 
pretended, he ſolemnly declared upon oath his ig- 
norance of the plot then in queſtion. But as I 
ſaid, facts ſupported by no authority deferve little 
credit (2). 
being examined by the houſe of lords, «© He thought 
„fit, upon new tncouragement, to be more open, 
and launch out into the depths of the plot, with 
* a new and ſupplemental evidence.” Ir is eaſy to 
perceive the Dr of ſuch inſinuations deſtitute 
of authority. 


It is added, that the very next day, Echard. 


However this be, Bedloe declared to the lords, His depoſii. ; 


that Walſh and le Phaire, two jeſuits concerned in ons. 


the murder of Godfrey, informed him, „That 
the lord Bellaſis had a commiſſion to command 
„ forces in the North, the earl of Powis in 
« South-Wales, and the lord Arundel of War- 
% dour had a commiſſion from the Pope to grant 
* commiſſions to whom he pleaſed : That Cole- 
* man had been a great agitator in the deſign 
<* againſt the King.” He was aſked, if he knew 
Oates, and he poſitively denied it; but after- 
wards pretended, he knew him by the name of 
Ambrole, — 

The next day, the two houſes obtained from 
the King a proclamation againſt Walſh, le Phaire, 
Conyers, Simonds, Pritchard, and Caſtaway, but 
none of them could be apprehended, 


The tweltth of November, Bedloe was examined His ſecond 
The ſubſtance depoſition. 


a ſecond time in the houſe of lords. 
of what he ſaid was, That the monks of Douay 
ce firſt told him the deſign; and, after four ſacra- 
«« ments of ſecreſy, they ſent him to Harcourt a 
tc jeſuit in Duke-ſtreet, London, who provided 
« for him, and ſent him to Paris, &c. That 
« le Phaire, Walſh, Pritchard and Lewis, told 
« him what lords were to govern, what men were 
e to be raiſed; particularly forty thouſand to be 
« ready in London: what ſuccors were to be ex- 
«« pected, viz. ten thouſand from Flanders, twenty 
« or thirty thouſand religious men and pilgrims 
« from St. Jago in Spain; that Hull was to be 
« ſurprized ; and that, juſt in the critical time the 
ce polt was to be diſcovered ; that le Phaire gave 
« him a ſacrament of ſecreſy; and they told him, 
« who and who were to be killed, and the men 
ce that were to do the work. Le Phaire ſaid fur- 
„ther, that Conyers was my lord Bellaſis's con- 
&« feſſor, and communicated his orders; and that 
e they were reſolved, © It any plotters were taken, 
eto diſpatch them before they could be brought 
« to trial, or to burn the priſon.* That le Phaire, 
« Pritchard, Lewis, Keins, and Walſh, and others, 
& had often told him, that there was not a Roman 
« Catholic in England of any quality or credit, 
„ but was acquainted with this deſign of the Pa- 
4 piſts, and had received the ſacrament from their 
father conſeſſors, to be ſecret and aſſiſtant in the 
& carrying it on: that the part aſſigned him, was 
e to bring and carry orders and counſels, and all 
* other intelligences trom one army to another, up- 
« on all occaſions, he knowing every part and 
« road of England and Wales.” 


After this depoſition, the lords having conjured 


Bedloe to ſpeak nothing but the truth, be did In 


——_— 


(1) He had formerly been a ſervant to the lord Bellaſis, afterwards an enfign in Flanders. About Michaelmas 1574, he wes 
ſent for over by Harcourt, recommended by the Engliſh abbeſs at Dunkirk, and ſo by degrees became acquainted with the jeſuit: , 
and was at laſt generally imployed as an agent for them, and ſent frequently wich letters into foreign parts. Hilt. of the Plot. 
p. 127.———Burnet ſays, Bedloe had led a very vicious lite. He had gone by many falſe names, by which he had cheated many 
perlons. He had gone over many parts of France, and Spain, as a man of quality. And he had made a ſhift to live on his 


wits, or rather by his cheats, p. 432. 


(2) Burnet fays, he declared, he had only heard that forty thouſand men were to come over from Spain, who were to meet 


at St. Jago's as pilgrims. But knew nothing of any fleet to bring them over, p. 452. 
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<< the preſenſe of God, as he ſhould anſwer it at 
« the day of judgment, aſſure all to be true he had 
« depoſed.” 

Be:lloe's depoſition, which was communicated to 
the commons, greatly alarmed the parliament and 
people. Accordingly the effect of it was ſuch, that 
the King, to avoid being ſuſpected of having any 
concern in the plot, publiſhed a proclamation the 
twelfth of November, Whereby all Romiſh re- 
« cuſants, and ſuch reputed, were injoined, under 
« the penalty of the laws, to repair to their own 
cc — and not remove more than five miles 
c from thence without licenſe.” But the commons 
did not think this proclamation ſufficient to free 
them from «their apprehenſions. The ſame day 
they preſented an addreſs to the King, praying, 
«© That a ſpecial commiſſion may be iſſued forth, for 
ce tendering the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
ce to all the ſervants of his Majeſty, and his Royal 
&« Highneſs, and to all other perſons (except her 
« Majeſty's Portugal ſervants) reſiding within the 
& palaces of Whitehall, St. James's, and Somerſct- 

— and all other his Majeſty's houſes; and 
« that there may be likewiſe ſpecial commiſſions 
« iſſued forth, for tendering the ſaid oaths to all 
<« perſons reſiding within the two Serjeants- inns, 
« all the inns of court, and inns of chancery.” 
The King returned an anſwer in writing, that he 
granted their requeſt, with exception of the menial 
ſervants of the Queen and ducheſs, who were ſo 
very inconſiderable in their number, and within the 
articles of marriage. He added, That he could 
not but take notice, that in a late addreſs from 
e the houſe of peers, the menial ſervants of the 
« Queen and ducheſs were excepted, and that he 
«© hoped the commons would proceed with the ſame 
« moderation as to that particular,” This anſwer 
was not ſatisfactory, and therefore they inſiſted in 
a ſecond addreſs, That the perſons excepted in 
his Majeſty's meſſage, might be comprehended 
„in the ſame commiſſion, for which they gave 
« ſome reaſons.” But before his Majeſty had an- 
ſwered this addreſs, there happened an accident 
which put the commons much out of humor. 

The eighteenth of November, they were in- 
formed, that ſeveral commiſſions had been granted 
to Popiſh recuſants, and warrants alſo that they 
ſhould be muſtered, notwithſtanding they had not 
taken the oaths, nor ſubſcribed the declaration ac- 
cording to the act of parliament z and that they 
were counter- ſigned by Ar Joſcph Williamſon, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate. Upon this information, Williamſon 
was immediately ſent to the Tower. This 
highly offended the King, who the next day ſent 
tor the commons to attend him in the Banqueting- 
houſe in Whitehall, where in a ſpeech he told them 
plainly, That tho' they had commited his ſer- 
% vant, without acquainting him; yet he intended 
« to deal more freely with them, and acquaint 
them with his intention to releaſe his ſecretary ;* 
which accordingly he did that very day. Upon this 
the commons preſented an addrels to his Majeſty, 


with the reaſons of their proceedings in the com- Cranes II. 
mitment of the ſecretary. They faid, * 1. That Ax' 1678. 
&« diverſe commiſſions were granted to Popiſh offi! 
« cers, and counter-ſigned by the ſaid fir Joſeph 
« Williamſon, and delivered out in October lait, 
* {ince the meeting of this houſe, and the diſco- 
very of the preſent Popiſh conſpiracy. 

2. Diverſe warrants have alſo been produced be- 
& fore us of diſpenſations, contraty to law, for 
fPopiſh officers to continue their commands, and 
«© to be paſſed in muſter, notwithſtanding they 
have not taken the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
© macy, and received the bleſſed ſacrament of the 
„ lord's- ſupper, according to the late act of parlia- 
* ment in that behalf, all which ſaid warrants were 
„ likewiſe counter-ſigned by the ſaid Williamſon ; 
« which being complained , of to us, and con- 
« fefſed by the ſaid fir Joſeph Williamſon, We 
your Majeſty's molt dutiful ſubjects, having the 
« immediate confideration before us, of the im- 
« minent danger of your Majeſty's perſon, the 
« ſafety whereof is above all things moſt dear to 
us, and likewiſe the dangers from Popiſh plots 
e ſo nearly threatening the peace and ſafety of your 
« Majeſty's government, and the Proteitant re- 
de ligion, we humbly are of opinion, we could not 
e diſcharge our duty to your Majeſty, and the 
« whole kingdom, without commiring the ſaid fir 
e Joſeph Williamſon ; and therefore moſt humbly 
ce deſire, That he may not be diſchaged by your 
«© Majeſty.” And we do further moſt humbly deſire 
« your Majeſty, to recall all commiſſions granted 
“e to all Papiſts within the kingdom of England 
e and Ireland, or any other of your Majeſty's do- 
& minions and territories.” 

To this the King anſwered, * That lie had 
& releaſed mr. ſecretary Williamſon before their 
e addreſs came, and promiſed to recall all his com- 
s miſſions whatſoever given ta Papiſts, or reputed 
r | 

If the King had not ſome ſecret deſign, it muſt 
be confeſſed, he ill- timed theſe commiſſions while 
the Popiſh plot made ſo much a noiſe, and the par- 
liament was imployed in examining into it. But this 
is a myſtery which is not yet cleared. However, 
the affair was carried no farther. 

About this time, the bill to diſable Papiſts from A proclama- , 
ſiting in parliament, paſſed the commons, and af- don againſt 
ter wards the lords, tho* with more difficulty (1). _— | 
The King likewiſe publiſhed a proclamation, of- Fei,” 
fering a reward to any one who ſhould diſcover Kennet. 
or apprehend a Romith prieſt or jeſuit.” Eclard. 

Mean time, the King finding the commons de- The King 
layed to grant him money, came to the parliament, demands 
and, after a repetition of ſome things mentioned in money. 
his firſt ſpeech, he deſired them, either to grant N. 25: 


Kennet, 


him money to continue his forces in Flanders, or to p. 354 
diſband them. Whereupon, the commons, who The commons 
ſaw with uneaſineſs ſo formidable an army on foot reſolve to 

in ſuch a juncture, reſolved, nemine contradicente, diſband the 
++ That all the forces raiſed ſince the twenty-ninth Echard, 


„ of September 1677, ſhould be diſbanded :” Vol. III. 
; P- 481. 


a.£ * * th CY 


(1) Kennet ſays, The commons were ſo zealous for this bill, that they voted it to be a bill, % Upon which the ſafety of 


King and kingdom, and the Proteſtant religion, did intirely depend.” And when it was like to ſtick in the houſe of 
lords, the commons deſired them, by a meſſage, to proceed ſpeedily on it; elſe, they would think themſelves unable to pre- 
pare any effectual remedies, to prevent the evils that hung over them, p. 357. Echard on the other hand, ſays, the bill paſſed 
the houſe of lords with ſome little amendments, and a particular clauſe in al of the duke of York. But the greateſt ſtruggle 
about it was chiefly in the houſe of commons when it was ſent back, tho' it was paſſed there alſo with the ſaid alterations. in 
the debate, fir jonathan Trelawny and mr. Aſh being violently heated, and opprobrious words paſſing between them, fir 
Jonathan gave Aſh a box on the ear, which being returned by Aſh with a ſlap on the face, they both began to draw. Where- 
upon ſir Jonathan was ſent to the Tower, and Aſh publicly reprimanded by the ſpeaker. Vol. III. p. 480. This bill 
conſiſted of a teſt againit Popery, in which tranſubſtantiation was not only renounced, but the worthip of the Virgin 
Mary and the Saints, as practiſed in the church of Rome, was declared to be idolafrous. Gunning, biſhop of Ely, maintained 
the church of Rome was not idolatrous. He was anſwered by Barlow, biſhop of Lincoln. However, Gunning took the teſt. 
The duke ſpoke on the clauſe for excepting himſelf, with tears in his eyes, proteſting, that whatever his religion might be, 
— only be a private thing between God and his own ſoul, and no effect of it ſhould ever appear in the government. 
uraet, p. 435. 
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To which purpoſe they preſented an addreſs to his 
Maujity. | 

F . ſame time, the commons had before them 
a bill, «+ For raiſing a third part of the militia to 
« be in conſtant arms for a time,” which with 
amendments was ſent up to the lords, and there 
paſſed, 3 

The thirtieth of November the King gave the 
Royal aſſent to the bill,“ For diſabling Papiſts 
« from ſiting in either houſe of parliament,” and 
ſhowed himſelf very willing to recal his forces from 
Flanders. But the militia bill he abſolutely rejected, 
alleging, ** That it was to aq the militia out of 
« his power, which thing he would not do, no 
« not for one hour; but if the commons would 
* aſſiſt him with money for that purpoſe, he would 
« take care to raiſe fuch a part of the militia as 
c ſhould fecure the peace of the government and 
«« his own perſon.” But the parliament thought 
not fit to accept his propoſal. 

As the King was convinced of the unanimity of 
the two houſes concerning the reality of the plot, 
he had thought, proper to feign a no leſs fear of the 
danger the church and ſtate were in. And this is 
what. father Orleans can hardly forgive in him, 
fayiog, his diſſimulation was made uſe of to the 
„ commiting of much injuſtice.” But the King 
found himſelt in no condition to oppoſe the torrent, 
which run fo violently againſt the Papiſts. As he 
knew himſelf ſuſpected of being concerned in the 
plot, his whole policy was ingaged to remove that 
jealouſy, the which he ſaw both houſes were too apt 
to believe. So, without unſeaſonably affecting an 
indiſcreet zeal for a religion which he publicly diſ- 
owned, he calmly left the Papiſts expoſed to the 
reſentment of the parliament, for fear of his own 
ruin by an oppoſite conduct. For this reaſon it 
was, that he ſuffered the conſpirators to be brought 
to their trials (1). 

Edward Coleman, fecretary to the duke of York 
was firſt tried, the twenty-ſeventh of November, 
at the King's-bench bar, before the lord chief-juſtice 
Scroggs. The witneſſes produced againſt him were 
Oates and Bedloe. The firſt depoſed, 

„1. That in November 1677, being brought 
e acquainted with the priſoner by father John 
« Keins, then the deponent's confefſor, who 
© lodged at mr. Coleman's houſe, he carried ſome 
© letters from him to St. Omers, which he faw 
opened when he came there. In them were trea- 
« ſonable expreſſions againſt the King, calling him 
« tyrant, &c. And a letter in Latin incloſed to 
« father la Chaiſe, to whom Oates carried it from 
« St, Omers to Paris, in which there were thanks 
&« returned for the ten thouſand pounds by him re- 
* mited to England, for the propagation of the 
Catholic religion, and promiſing it ſhould be 
« imployed for no other purpoſe, but that for 
« which it was ſent, viz. To cut off the King 
* of England, as appeared by the letter of la Chaiſe, 
„ ro which all this was an anſwer, and which 
«« Oates ſaw and read, 

«© 2, That Coleman was concerned in the deſign 
« of killing the King; for when, at the jeſuits 
« great conſult, on the twenty- fourth of April, 
« which afterwards divided into ſeveral clubs, it 
*« was reſolved that Pickering and Grove ſhould 
« take off his Majeſty by ſhooting, or other means; 
ce this refulve was communicated to Coleman, in 


| «*© Oates's hearing, at Wild-houſe, who did approve 


thereof, and laid, Ir is well contrived.” 
* 3, That in Auguſt 1678, Coleman was pre- 
** ſ:ar at a conſult with the Jeſuits and Benedictine 
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« Ireland, for which forty thouſand black bills Ax' 1076. 


* have dr. Fogarthy ſent over to poiton the duke 
of Ormond: and at another time, being in Fen- 
* wick's chamber, in Drury-lane, Coleman ſaid 
to him, in Oates's hearing, That he had found 
a way to tranſmit two hundred thouſand pounds 
. to carry on the rebellion in Ireland.” 

« 4, That in the month of Auguſt, Coleman 
© knew of the four Iriſh ruffians ſent to kill the 
King at Windſor ; and in Oates's hearing, aſked 
& father Harcourt at Wild-houſe, What care was 
taken for thoſe gentlemen that went Jaſt night to 
„ Windſor?* Who replied, © That eighty pounds 
% was ordered them,“ which he ſaw there on the 
table, moſt of it in guineas; and that Coleman 
*© was ſo zealous that he gave a guinea to the meſ- 
„ ſenger who was to carry the money to expedite 
ce the buſineſs. 

„ 5. That in July 1678, Coleman was privy 
< to the inſtructions brought by Aſhley, rector of 
St. Omers, from father Whitebread, to impower 
e the couſultors to propoſe ten thouſands pounds to 
& fir George Wakeman to poiſon the King, pro- 
« yided Pickering and Grove failed to do the work: 
« that Coleman had read and copied thoſe inſtruc- 
« tions, and tranſmited them to feveral others of 
e the conſpirators, who were gathering contribu- 
« tions about the kingdom, who would be more 
« incouraged to give largely, both becauſe they 
«« were aſſured the buſineſs would ſoon be diſpatched, 
« and that they might ſee they had aſſiſtance from 
« beyond ſeas; and that Coleman was fo far from 


« too little, and thought it neceſſary to give five 
e thouſand pounds more, to make the buſineſs 
&« ſure.” 

« 6, That in April 1678, Oates ſaw Coleman's 
e patent or commiſſion to be ſecretary of ſtate, 
« from Paulus de Oliva, general of the ſociety of 
„ Jeſuits, by virtue of a brief from the Pope, 
e and he knew the hand perfectly well; and in 
« Fenwick's chamber he ſaw Coleman open it, and 
« heard him ſay, It was a good exchange.“ Laſt 
« of all, Oates being aſked how many came over 
« in April to the grand conſult, and how many 
«« prieſts and jeſuits had been in England at one 
e time? He ſaid, He could not exactly remember 
e their numbers, but, to his knowledge, there had 
& been in England, at the ſame time, a hundred and 
e ſixty ſecular prieſts, eighty jeſuits, and by name 
e in the catalogue above three hundred. 


Bedloe depoſed, 


„ told him, That he brought a commiſſion fof him 
eto be principal ſecretary of ſtate, when he brought 
e over the reſt of the commiſſions for the lords and 
% others, from the principal jeſuits at Rome, by 
order of the Pope. 

„ 2. That in April 1675, he carried over a large 
« packet of letters from Coleman to father 1a 
«* Chaiſe, about carrying on the plot, and brought 
«© back an anſwer: and on May the twenty-tourth 
«« ortwenty-fifth, 1677, he received another packet 
of Coleman's, to carry to Paris to the Engliſh 
“ monks; and that he had received money to carry 
on the deſign to ſubvert the government of Eng- 
& land, to free England from damnation and ig- 
© norance, and to free all Catholics from the hard 
„ tyranny and oppreilion oi heretics.” 


(1) Oa the twenty firſt of November, William Sta 


— 


2 goldimith, was tried for treaſonable words againſt the King, and 


executed November the twenty-fixth, State - Trials, VOI. II. x. 652. 


4 3. That 


« diſappointing this treaſon, that he ſaid, It was 


& 1, That he knew not of any commiſſion to Bedloe's 
© mr. Coleman; but that fir Henry Tichbourn had evidence. 


as arms were provided; and was very forward to 
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« 2, That upon Bedloe's return with anſwers to 
ee the laſt letters, which were delivered to Coleman 
« by Harcourt, he heard the priſoner, at his 
« houſe behind Weſtminſter-Abbey, at the foot of 
4e the ſtair-caſe, ſay, If he had a hundred lives, 
« and a ſea of blood to carry on the cauſe, he 
« would ſpend it all to eſtabliſh the church of Rome 
« in England; and if there was an hundred here- 
« tical Kings to be depoſed, he would ſee them all 
« deſtroyed.” Upon this ſaying, mr. Coleman 
« aſked him this queſtion, * | 
« my life?” Yes, ſaid the other, in the ſtone gal- 
« lery in Somerſet-houſe, when you came from a 
« conſult, where were great perſons, which I am 
« not to name here; that would make the bottom 
« of your plot tremble : you ſaw me then.“ 

The third evidence againſt Coleman was his own 
letters, found in his lodgings when he was arreſted. 
But it muſt be obſerved that only thoſe of the years 
1674 and 1675, were found in a drawer under the 
table. The general opinion was, that he had re- 
ceived notice of his being accuſed by Oates in the 
council, and ſo had time to burn or convey _ 
thoſe of the two laſt years, with the book in whic 
they were entered. Nevertheleſs, the following 
extracts are taken from ſome of his letters writ with 
his own hand, and allowed to be authentic. 


Extract of a letter of mr. Coleman tofather la Chaiſe 
June, 29, 1674. 


«© Y Am commanded to tell you, that his Royal 
« {| Highneſs, my maſter, is very ſenſible of the 
« friendſhip of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, which 
«© he will indeavor to cultivate very carefully, 


. * and to give him all poſſible aſſurances of it, to 


& take away all jealoufies that his enemies would 
& raiſe to the contrary, That his Royal Highneſs 
«© has done nothing in any manner whatſoever, nor 
« 11 any place, againſt the intereſt of his moſt Chriſ- 
« tian Majeſty, but hath rendered him all good 
« offices he hath been capable of. That as for re- 
calling the parliament, and touching my lord 
Arlington, his Highneſs is altogether of opinion 
« of his Majeſty, that neither one or other is uſeful, 
«© but quite contrary, very dangerous as well for 
England as France; and that his moſt Chriſtian 
«© Majeſty is in great danger of loſing the neu- 
«« trality of England, at the next ſeſſion (if the 
« parliament meet) as he loſt its alliance by the 
6 pu of Holland at laſt ; becauſe the lower- 
& houſe, and their friends (as the furious Proteſtants, 
and the male-contents in the houſe of lords) have 
da deſign to leſſen his Royal Highneſs, and root 
out the Catholic religion; and they think they 

cannot make uſe of any other fitter means to at- 
rain their ends, than to raiſe the Dutch, and to 
«6 perplex his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, as much as 
lies in their power. That his Highneſs doubts 

not, but it is abſolutely neceſſary for the intereſt 
* of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and his Royal 
* Highneſs, to uſe all indeavors to hinder the 
meeting of the parliament, by perſuading his 
* Britannic Majeſty, that his greatneſs, his honor, 
and his quiet, are no leſs concerned therein than 
<© theirs: ſo that if his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty would 
** write freely his thoughts thereupon to his Bri- 
** tannic Majeſty, to forewarn him of the danger 

he apprehends from thence, and would withal 
think fir to make him the ſame generous offers 
of his purſe, to perſuade him to diſſolve the 

preſent parliament, as he hath done to his High- 
« nels for the election of another, perhaps he 
* would ſucceed therein by the aſſiſtance we would 
„ give him here. As for another parliament, it 


would be eaſy enough to get ſuch a one as we 


cc 
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ſo there is nothing to be feared from a new one; 
becauſe ſuch a one, at their firſt meeting, muſt 
needs aſſiſt his Majeſty, ſo far as to inable him 
to acknowlege his obligations both to his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty and to all the world.” 


In the year 1674, there was a prorogation of the 


id I ever ſee you in parliament, which laſted fourteen months: it appears 


in this letter, that the intereſts of the King of France 


and the Popiſh religion were the true cauſe of this 
long prorogation. 


Extract from a letter of mr. Coleman to father 
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la Chaiſe, September, 25, 1674. 


wiſh for; the conſtitutions of our parliaments Cxanues IT, 
being of ſuch a nature, that as there is nothing Ax“ 1675. 
to be hoped for by the King from an old one, T 


OR the firſt point of your letter, his Royal 1d. p. 4. 


Highneſs has commanded me to tell you, 
that he will govern himſelf according to your ad- 
vice, and treat of nothing concerning the Catho- 
lic religion with monſieur Rouvigny, nor with 
any other perſon than yourſelf ; but that he will 
communicate to you all things he ſhall find ne- 
ceſſary for the good of the Catholics, and ſhall 
be very well pleaſed to receive advices from you 
thereupon. For the reſt, his Royal Highneſs 
does a little wonder, that he hears nothing from 
monſieur Rouvigny touching the ſecond point 
of your letter, 3 you have written ſo poſi- 
tively that he had order to confirm, and procure 
execution of what his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 


propoſed to him the ſecond of June laſt, by your. 


mediation, His moſt Chrittian Majeſty made 
a very generous: offer to his Royal Highneſs of 
the aſſiſtance of his purſe, to inable him to de- 
fend 'them both from the evils that threatened 
them, and by good luck his Royal Highneſs has 
labored with fo much diligence and ſucceſs, that 
the dangers which they 1 are a little 
put off: but one ng r. e is neceſſary for the 
perfect ſecuring their affairs; and without mak ing 
one ſtep more, all that he has already done will 
ſignify nothing. For that the aſſiſtance of his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty is no leſs neceſſary at 
preſent than heretofore, to ſubdue intirely thoſe, 
who being exaſperated againſt his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, as much as againſt his Royal Highneſs, 
and are angry with his Royal Highneſs, only 
becauſe he is ſo unalterably addicted to the in- 
tereſt of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, will exerciſe 
their malice and their rage with more brutality 
than ever, if they find occaſion for it hereafter. 
If you can therefore, by your credit, obtain 
from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the accompliſh- 
ment of the offer of his purſe, for railing the re- 
putation of his Royal Highneſs in the opinion of 
his Britannic Majeſty, and for puting him in con- 
dition to reſiſt the ſharpeſt bateries of the adver- 
faries of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and Royal 
Highneſs, to wit, the poſſibility they pretend to 
get money from the parliament, and the impoſ- 
ſibility of having any elſewhere, by which they 
often keep the mind of his Britannic Majeſty in 
ſuſpenſe, and wherein they place the hope they 
have to conquer him at laſt : there will nothing 
more remain, to be feared by his moſt Chrittian 
Majeſty, or his Royal Highneſs, but his Royal 
Highneſs will be able to diſſolve the parliament 
with eaſe, and afterwards, in recompenſe of the 
ſaid aſſiſtance, will perform on his part, all that 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeity ſhall afk of him, and 
will proceed with ſincerity, upon the word of a 
Prince (that no man can reproach him for viola- 
tion of) for the intereſt of his moſt Cariſtian 


«+ Majeſty,” 
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Extract from a letter of mr. Coleman to the Pope's 
Nuncio at Bruſſels, September 4, 1674. 


HAT the duke's principal deſign 
Ly is, to uſe the Pope's interpoſition, 
„ and by that means to eſtabliſh himſelf in the 
« poſſeſlion of his eſtate, thro' the aſſiſtance of 

rs and Spain, and to turn all their cares for 
« the eaſe of the Pope's friends, and particularly 
„ for the Catholics of the church, againſt their 
« enemies; and aſſures him he will find, that the 
« Pope never had an occaſion fo favorable as at 
this hour, to inrich thoſe of his family, and to 
« augment the number ot his friends; and if he 
lets it ſlip, he never will find the like: ſo that 
if ever they propoſe to make uſe of the treaſure 
« of the church, it is now they ought to do it 3 
« for they can demand nothing that the duke will 
not be capable to do for the Pope's friends: 
«© On the other ſide, without their aid, he will run 
great hazard of being loſt, both himſelf and his 


« atlociates.” 


Extract of a letter from mr. Coleman to the ſame 
Nuncio, written October 23, 1674. 


6 OU agree with me, that money is the only 
a means of bringing the King into the duke's 
*« incereſt, and of diſingaging him from the parlia- 


ment; and you muſt alſo agree with me, that 


nothing can more promote the intereſts of the 
«© Catholic party, which is the principal object of 
« the dukcꝰs care and affection, and of the hatred 
« of the parliament, and which muſt hope, or fear, 
according as the one or the other of them in- 
„ creaſe in power. —Nothing in the world is 
*© more certain, than that the King has a good in- 
& clination towards the duke, and the Catholics, 
* and would join himſelf willingly and inſeparably 
* to their intereſts, if he did not apprehend ſome 
danger from ſuchg union; which, however, he 
« would not have cauſe to fear, if he found their 
«« intereſt, and conſequently their power, ſo far 
„ advanced above that of their adverſaries, that 
© they ſhould neither have the power nor the bold- 
* nels to conteſt any thing with them; which the 
King could ſee in a very little time, if we could 
per ſuade him to do two or three things: And 
I am certain money could not fail © 4 perſuading 
him to it.; for there is nothing it cannot make 
* him do, tho? it were as much to his prejudice, as 
„this we indeavor to perſuade him to will be to 
* his advantage.” 

In another letter, Coleman poſitively ſaid, That 
« it was by the credit of the Catholics, that the 
« parliament was prorogued till the thirteenth day 
« of April 1675. | | 


Extract from a letter of mr. Coleman to father 
la Chaiſe. | 


UR prevailing in theſe things 
4e will give the greateſt blow to the 
« Proteſtant religion here, that ever it received 
* ſince its birth.“ | 


In another. 


6 E have here a mighty work upon our 
6 hands, no leſs than the converſion of 
«© of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the ſub- 
„ duing of a peſtilent hereſy, which has domi- 
«« neered over great part of this northern world a 
long time; there never was ſuch hopes of 
«+ ſaccels ſinc the death of Queen Mary, as now 


in our days.“ 


cc 


In the ſame letter. 


2 — HE oppoſition we are ſure to meet 
with is alſo like to be great; ſo that 


and council, That he never faw him before, or 


« it imports us to get all the aid and aſſiſtance we Cranes I. 
« can, for the harveſt is great, and the laborers Au“ 1678. 
_ but few.“ a : — * — 


Aſter the reading of theſe letters, Coleman al- 
leged in his defenſe. e 

„ 1, That Oates, who now pretended fuch ac- State- Trials. 
e quaintance with him, declared before the King 


did not know him.” 

To which the other anſwered, That it being 
« candle- light, and his fight weak, and Coleman 
altered in habit and wig, he did at firſt ſay, he 
« could not ſwear that was the man, or that he 
had ever ſeen him before; but as foon as he 
« heard him ſpeak, he knew him well, and could 
« have then ſworn it, had it been demanded. 

„ 2, That had the things now alleged by Oates 
e been true, he would have charged the ſame be- 
& fore the council: but then he only charged him 
ce with ſending of one letter, and fuch lender mat- 
< ters that the council was ready to let him go at 
large; and therefore all the reſt muſt be invented” 
& ſince,” 

To this Oates replied, ** That he was then fo 
% weak and weary, he could not well tell what he 
« had faid ; befide, his deſign was then to lay no 
« more to his charge, than might ſerve for in- 
„ formation, &c. | 

6 3, Whereas Oates charged him with conſent- 
e ing to Wakeman's poiſoning of the King, and 
te that it was conſulted by him in Auguſt, and, 
& as he remembered, about the twenty-firſt day, 
« Coleman alleged, that he was then in Warwick- 
« ſhire, and one of his men and he were there all 
&« Auguſt, as he thought, but was not ſure of it; 
„ and after conviction, he offered a book that 
« would ſhew he was out of town from the eighteenth 
<« to the thirty-firſt of Auguſt; but this was no 
evidence in itſelf, and offered too late, ſo it did not 
contradict Oates, who was not poſitive to a day, 
but only to the month. As to what was ſworn b 
Bedloe, he made no other anſwer than a folemn aſ- 
ſeveration, . That he never ſaw the man in his life.” 
But as to his papers, which he did not deny, he al- 
leged, There was no treaſon in them, tho' very 
e extravagant expreſſions; and that it would plainly 
e appear from them, that his deſign was ſo far 
& from killing the King, that it was only to make 
* the King and duke as great as could be.“ | 

1. It is neceſſary to obſerve upon this laſt anſwer, 
that according to Oates's depoſition, the reſolution 
to kill the King was not taken till the twenty-fourth 
of April 1678, and theſe letters were of the years 
1674 and 1675; conſequently they could not men- 
tion the deſign of killing the King, neither were 
they . in proof of that article. | 

2. Oates had accuſed Coleman of being concerned 
in the plot, before his letters were found. How 
then, if he did not know Coleman, could he gueſs 
ſo right, as to lay things to his charge, which were 
found in letters under his own hand ? i * 

3. Coleman confeſſed, that his intention was to 
make the King and duke of Vork as great as was 
poſſible. This was a neceſſary conſequence of the 
ny change of religion. For it was not poſſi- 

le to ſubvert religion, without a ſubverſion of the 
government; nor to render the King abſolute, 
without a deſign of altering religion, ſince the King 
and duke were both Catholics. One of theſe articles 
proved, neceſſarily proves the other. | 

In the concluſion of his defenſe, he uſed theſe Coleman 
words; << Poſitively I ſay, and upon my falvation, condemned, 
« [ never ſaw theſe witneſſes, Oates but once, and 
„ Bedloe never before.” | 


The jurors, who were all gentlemen of the county and executed 


of Middleſex, againſt whom Coleman had made no —_—— 


EXCEPTIONS, his crime. 
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exceptions, withdrawing, in a little time brought 


him in guilty of high treaſon. The next day he re- 


ceived ſentenſe of death, and the third of December 
was hanged and quartered according to cuſtom, He 

rſiſted to the laſt moment in denying the crimes 
he which he was condemned. But as his letters 
ſeemed at leaſt to prove a deſign of extirpating the 
Proteſtant religion, he declared his ſole intention 
was to procure liberty of conſcience for the Papiſts. 
Probably it will not be univerſally agreed, that this 
is the natural ſenſe of the expreſſions in his letters. 
It is true, a report was ſpread in London, that he 
was promiſed a pardon, in caſe he made no con- 
feſſion ; but ſuch rumors are not much to be cre- 
dited (1 . . * 

The ſame day Coleman was tried, the K ing, at 
the requeſt of the lords, publiſhed a proclamation, 
promiling, ** That if any perſon or perſons ſhall, 
e before the twenty-fifth day of December next, 
© make any farther diſcovery of the late horrid 
« deſign againſt his Majeſty's perſon and govern- 
% ment, he or they——ſhall not only receive from 
his Majeſty for every ſuch diſcovery, the reward 
* of two hundred pounds; but if he or they were 
« a principal or * ry in the ſaid deſign, they 
„ ſhall have his Majeſty's gracious pardon.” 

Whether thro? a deſire of having this reward, or 
whether they believed to have a good foundation, 
Oates and Bedloe had the boldneſs, before the King 
and council, to accuſe the Queen herſelf, of con- 
ſenting to the death of the King, and of being in 
the deſign to poiſon him by means of Wakeman. 
But, beſide that, their depoſitions contained only 
certain ſigns which were far from proofs, the King 
ſtoped this affair by his authority: yet he could not 
prevent an addreſs from the commons, to deſire the 
immediate removal of the Queen and her famil 
from the court at Whitehall. is Majeſty was ſo 
offended at Oates's inſolence, that he ordered a 
ſtricter guard upon him than ever. But the day 
after, the commons addreſſed him, That Oates 
ebe freed from his reſtraint, attended by his own 
* ſervants, and that a competent allowance be ap- 
pointed for his maintenance.” At the ſame time 
they reſolved, that an addreſs be preſented to his 
Majeſty, that all Papiſts, and ſuſpected Papiſts, 
. the ſeveral counties of England, may be ſe- 
cured. 


The commons, the ſixth of December, impeached 


the five lords in the Tower, at the bar of the 


houſe of peers. But they had not time to exhibit 
the articles againſt them, and the affair was reſumed 
by another houſe. . | 

December the ſeventeenth, five of thoſe arreſted 
for the plot, were arraigned at the Old Bailey, viz. 
William Ireland and Thomas Pickering, both 
3 3. John Grove a lay- brother; Thomas 

hitebread provincial of the jeſuits, and John 
Fenwick a jeſuit alſo. But in the courſe of the 
evidence, there not appearing ſufficient proof againſt 
the two laſt, they were reſerved for another time. 
So the three firſt only were tried that day. The 
ſum of Oates's teſtimony againſt them was: 

«© 1. That at the grand conſults of April the 
«© twenty-fourth, at the White-horſe in the Strand, 
© whereof Ireland was one; it was reſolved, that 
Pickering and Grove, as having been formerly 
„ ingaged, ſhould go on in their deſign and at- 


„ tempt to aſſaſſinate the King; and that Grove Cares IT. 


te being a layman, ſhould have fifteen hundred Ax“ 1678. 
% pounds for his reward; and Pickering being a 5 WW 
„ prieſt, thirty thouſand maſſes, which at — 
«© pence a ot & amounted to that ſum. 

„ 2, That this reſolve was the ſame day drawn 
up in writing by one Mico, who was ſecretary 
% to the ſociety, and companion to provincial 
© Whitebread, at the ſaid Whitebread's chamber, 
* who having ſigned it, it was carried by the de- 
*« ponent Oates, as being a meſſenger to the con- 
e ſult, to be ſigned by the reſt of the conſpirators z 
and that Ireland in his own chamber did fign it 
in his preſenſe. 

„ 3.. That Pickering and Grove conſented to 
s ſuch reſolve, accepted the terms, and allo ſigned 
de it the ſame day in Whitebread's chamber, at 
« mrs. Sander's at Wild-houſe, where, in a little 
„ chapel,they; and about forty or fifty of the conſul- 
« ters heard maſs, and received the ſacrament, ad- 
e miniſtered by one Barton, a jeſuit, and thereu 
te took an oath of ſecreſy upon a maſs-book, which 
% Mico held, while Whitebread pronounced the 
« words, | E | 

4. That in purſuance of this reſolve; the depo- 
<« nent did ſeveral times ſee Pickering and Grove 
« walk in the Park together, with ſcrewed piftols, 
longer than ordinary piſtols, and ſhorter than ſome 
c cabines : that they had ſilver bullets champed, 
c to render the wound incurable, and that he ſaw 
„ Grove's bullets in May, and Pickering's in 
„ Auguſt. Moreover, "REM 

« 5, That before the conſult, in the month of 
March, Pickering had a fair opportunity to ſhoot 
e the King; but the flint of his piſtol] happened 
eto be looſe, and he durſt not venture to give fire; 
and becauſe by their negligence this opportunity 
« was mifled, Pickering underwent penance, and had 
e twenty or thirty ſtrokes of daſcipline, and Grove 
«© was chiden for his careleſſneſs, as the deponent 
«© had ſeen in Whitebread's letters. | 

4 6, That Grove did go about with one Smith, 
te to gather Peter-pence, either to carry on the de- 
«« ſign, or to ſend to Rome: that he ſaw the book 
«© wherein it was entered, and heard the ſaid Grove 
« ſay, He had been gathering it.“ 

Bedloe the ſecond witneſs ſwore, 

« 1, That he was imployed for the ſpace of five Bedloe's 
ee years as a meſſenger, by the conſpirators, for depoſition. 
« carrying their letters to the confederates beyond 
<« ſeas, and bringing others back, all, or moſt of 
<« them relating to the plot; for he had a way to 
open and read them, by which he fully informed 
% himſelf of thoſe matters: and for the nature of 
<« the plot; he heard ſome of the conſpirators ſay, 
& © That they would not leave any member of an 
«© heretic in England, that ſhould ſurvive to tell 
« hereafter, That there ever was any ſuch religion 
„ in England as the Proteſtant.” And to confirm 
his intimacy with them, he ſwore the manner of 
« his firſt coming to be im * by them; by 
de means of a lady abbeſs of the Engliſh nunnery of 
« Dunkirk, who having kept him fix weeks in her 
% convent, recommended him to fir John Warner, 
« as a proper inſtrument, who. afterwards ſent 
e him to father Harcourt to be inſtructed.? And 
as a further confirmation, he brought his brother 
James Bedloe, who ſwore he knew nothing of the 


Py i th. _— EY Mn. & 3. 


(1) He declared before the commitee, that he acted by order in all he had done. And he believed the King knew of his 
imployment, particularly that at Bruſſels. But tho' he ſeemed willing to be queſtioned about the King, the commitee did not 
think fit to do it, nor to report what he faid concerning it: only in general they reported that, he poke of another matter, 
about which they did not think fit to interrogate him, nor to mention it. Littleton, one of the commitee, gave dr. Burnet an 
account of all that paſſed that very night, And he found his behavior made great impreſſions on them all: it was given out, to 
make the duke more odious, that Coleman was _— from making confeffion, by the hopes the duke ſent of a pardon at 


Tyburn. But he could not be ſo ignorant, as not to 
while the tide ran ſo high. Burnet, p. 437. 
Vol. III. 


ow, that at that time it was not in the King's power to pardon him, 
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plot, but did teſtify, “ That he had heard the pri- 
s ſoners often named as being of his brother's AC- 
<« quaintance; and that he had, on his brother's 
„ behalf, received feveral ſums of money from 
& prieſts and jeſuits, as fifty or ſixty pounds at a 
time. 

« 2, That about the latter end of Auguſt, this 
« year, at mr. Harcourt's chamber, he met the pri- 
« foners, Ireland, Pickering, and Grove, with ſome 
others, where he heard them diſcourſe, That ſince 
the four Irifh ruffians had miſſed killing the King 
« at Windfor, Pickering and Grove ſhould go on 
« with their deſign, and that one Conyers, a Bene- 
« dictine monk, was to be joined with them; and 
ce that they ſhould indeavor to aſſaſſinate his Majeſty 
<« in his morning walks at Newmarket ; that they 
„were very eager upon it; and mr. Grove, more 
« forward than the reſt, ſaid, Since it could not 
be done clandeſtinely, it ſhould be attempted 
e openly; and that thoſe who ſhould fall in the at- 
<« tempt, had the glory to die in a good caule ; 
but if they were diſcovered, the diſcovery could 
* rever come to that height, but their party would 
be ſtrong enough to bring it to pals. 

* 2, He ſwore that Harcourt told him, Grove 
« was to have fifteen hundred pounds, and Picker- 
ing as many maſſes, at twelve pence a maſs, as 
« came to the like ſum. 

„ 4, That at the ſame time, when the diſcourſe 
& about killing the King was held at Harcourt's 
chamber, there was likewiſe a deſign concerted 
* among them of killing ſeveral noble perſons, and 
« the particular parts aſſigned to every one; as 
„Knight, to kill the earl of Shaftſbury; Pritchard, 
„ the duke of Buckingham; Onei!, the earl of Of- 
« ſory; Obrian, the duke of Ormond, &c. 


The defenſe made by the priſoners conſiſted in: 

* x. 338 denial of the whole. Grove 
ec — ſaid, As I have a foul to ſave, I 

now nothing of this matter charged upon me.” 

„Pickering affirmed, that he never ſhot off a 
« piſtol in his life.” And Whitebread, who was 
there during the trial, declared © before Almighty 
God, that Oates had not ſpoken three words of 
„truth.“ 

« 2, A particular denial of their knowledge of, 
& or acquaintance with the witneſſes. Ireland de- 
&« nied that he ever ſaw Bedloe, before that time 
in the court; and challenged him to produce one 
« witneſs that he had ever ſpoken to him. Pickering 
« affirmed, that he never ſaw Oates before; and 
offered to ſwear that he never was in Bedloc's 
& company, And Grove affirmed, that he had 
& ſcarce any acquaintance with Oates, W hereupor 
„ Oates gave him a remarkable token, viz. that 
„ in December laſt, when he was with him, he 
© owned, that he and three Iriſhmen had fired 
Southwark; and that they had a thouſand pounds 
given them for it z whereof he had four hundred 
«© pounds, and the others two hundred pounds a 
& piece. | 

6 3. Ireland, againſt Bedloe's evidence, affirmed, 
« he was not in London the whole month of Au- 
« ouſt, and part of September; and offered to 
« prove it by twenty witneſſes, that he was in 
« Staffordſhire and Cheſhire all that time: and 
« urged Bedloe to name the place, and the company 
«« wherever. they. met together. But not only 
% Bedloe ſwore the contrary, but likewiſe Oates 
« himſelf ; but what ſeemed more important, one 


% Sarah Pain, formerly a ſervant to Grove, ſwore 


« that ſhe ſaw mr. Ireland at a ſcrivener's door in 


4 Fetter-Lane, about the twelfth or thirteenth of Carre; I. 
„ Auguſt, Ax' 1658 

„ 4. Ireland, as well as Whitebread, objected 
„ againſt the grand conſult of April the twenty- P. 753. 
* fourth, that hundreds could prove that Oates 
« was at St. Omers all the months of April and 
„ May; and offered to produce a certificate from 
„ thence, under the ſeal of the college.” But ſuch 
certificate was not allowed as evidence by. the law 
of England. Laſtly, they indeavored to blaſt the 
reputation of doctor Oates, and prove him perjured, 
ſince he had faid before the council, that he knew 
no more than what he had already depoſed, and 
yet had fince added other teftimonies. As I have 
ipoken of this objection, I ſhall not repeat here 
what has been ſaid. | | 

In fine, all three were found guilty, and ſentenſed They are 
to be drawn, hanged and quartered. But the exe- condemned, 
cution of Ireland and Grove, was defered till the 
twenty- fourth of January following, and that of 
Pickering to the ninth of May. They all three 
perſiſted to their laſt breath, in proteſting they were and executed. 
as innocent of the crimes for which they were con- 
demned, as the child unborn. As all the Papiits 
that ſuffered for this conſpiracy made uſe of the 
fame manner of expreſſion, to dechare their inno- 
cence, it was believed, there was ſome equivocation 
in theſe words, tho it could not be ſaid wherein it 
conſiſted. 

Ff it be conſidered, that the evidence of Oates A reflection 
and Bedloe upon oath was poſitive, and that the upon this 
priſoners alleged in their defenſe only bare negations, * 
the jury will be eaſily juſtified in their verdict. For 
why ſhould they credit the affeverations and oaths 
of the accuſed, more than the depoſitions of the 
two witneſs? And yet it was afterwards, and 
{till is, pretended by many, that the condemned 
perſons were innocent. 1. Becauſe they aſſerted 
their innocence with their dying breath. 2. Becauſe 
it is taken for granted that Oates and Bedloe were 
great villains. 3. But the ſtrongelt proof, accord- gate. Trial, 
ing to thoſe who are of this opinion is, that it was Vol. II. 
on the trial of theſe three men that Oates, in the 
reign of King James the Second, was convicted of 
perjury upon the depoſitions of twenty-two witneſſes 
from St. Omers, who ſwore that Oates was at St. 
Omers, in the jeſuits college, the whole months of 
April and May, without ever ſtiring from thence, 

oreover, above forty witneſſes from the counties 
ot Stafford and Cheſter, depoſed upon oath, that 
father Ireland was in thoſe counties all Augult, and 
part of September, 

To aſſiſt the reader's judgment on this affair, I 
think it neceſſary to make ſome obſervations, and 
the rather, as the diſpute upon this ſubject is not 
yet terminated. | 

1. The defenſe by the Alibi (1) is ſubject to great 
inconveniences, ſince, there being two contradictory | 
evidences, it leaves the judges doubttul what to re- 
ſolve. Generally if they come to a determination, 
it is not becauſe there is reaſon to believe one of the 
evidences more than the other, but becauſe equity 
requires that they incline rather to clemency than 
rigor. In the preſent trial, there were no depoſi- 
tions in favor of the Alibi, but only a bare allega- 
tion of the priſoners, and an offer of proof by ab- 
ſent witneſſes. So even ſuppoſing the innocence of 
the three accuſed perſons, the jury could not but 
find them guilty, unleſs they pretered the bare afſe- 
veration of the priſoners to the oaths of the witneſſes, 
which is never practiſed. But in the trial of Oates, 
the proof of the Alibi was made uſe of to convict 


"—_— 


* 


| 


him of perjury, and ſentenſe him for it to a very 


(1) The proof of the Alibi, is, that whereby the priſoner indeavors to prove his being in a different place from that wher 
the crime for which he ſtands indicted, was, or is ſuppoſed to be commited. | 
| rigorous 
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rigorous puniſhment. Ir belongs to the lawyers to 
decide, whether this be exactly regular. 

2. If the circumſtances of the times of theſe two 
trials are conſidered, it will be found, there 1s as 
much reaſon to believe, in reſpect of one as of the 
other, that prejudice and paſſion bore a great ſway, 
When the three jeſuits were condemned, the whole 
kingdom was alarmed with the noiſe of a plot, 
formed by that ſociety _ the King, the go- 
vernment, and the Proteſtant religion. The two 
houſes of parliament had ſupported the reality of 
this plot, bo the unanimity of their votes, and the 


King himſelf ſuppoſed it in all his proclamations. , 


It ſhould not therefore ſeem ſtrange, that the jud- 
ges and jury were prejudiced, and thereby inclined 
blindly to believe what Oates and Bedloe depoſed. 
But on the contrary, when Oates was convicted of 
perjury, the face of things was intirely changed. 
A 'very zealous Catholic King was on the throne, 


and it was now dangerous to affirm, there was a | 


Popiſh plot in 1678. The Papiſts had now the 
ſame ſuperiority over the Proteſtants as the Pro- 
teſtants had in 1678 over the Catholics, and the 
judges wgre intirely devoted to the King. It ſuffi- 
ces to in a word, that Jefferies was his judge, 
who forgot nothing which he thought capable to 
prejudice the jury againſt the priſoner. In ſhort, 
Oates was . on the evidence of twenty- 
two witneſſes from St. Omers, all ſcholars or de- 
pendents of the jeſuits, and upon that of forty other 
witneſſes from the counties of Cheſter and Stafford, 
among whom it is only ſaid there were ſeveral Pro- 
teſtants, Moreover, the queſtion was not only, 
whether Ireland was in thoſe counties during t 
months of Auguſt and September, but whether he 
had never ſtired from thence in that time (1). 
Now it is difficult to conceive that ſuch a negative 
propoſition can be proved by forty witneſſes. _ 

Having thus repreſented what 1s urged on both 
ſides, I cave the reader to his own judgment. The 
affair of the conſpiracy muſt now be interrupted 
for ſome time, in order to proceed to another which 
made a great noiſe at this time. But it is neceſſary 
to look back a little on the ſituation of the Engliſh 
court. 

The earl of Danby lord treaſurer, was conſidered 
as the King's prime miniſter, He had a great ge- 


* nius and a ſolid judgment, and as he diſapproved 


of the principles of the cabal, indeavored to diſin- 
gage the King from the meaſures he had been led 
into by their counfels, This drew on him the en- 
mity of the duke of York, and all the French fac- 
tion, with whom joined the lord Ruſſel, and other 
male-contents in the houſe of commons; and among 
the peers, the earl of Eſſex and Shaftſpury, while 
the duke of Monmouth, and the ducheſs of Portſ- 
mouth did their utmoſt to leſſen his credit with the 
King. In ſhort, a ſtrong party was formed againſt 
him, who were” bent to ruin him at all events. 
Theſe adverſaries were alſo joined by another,” who 
had been his moſt intimate friend, This was mr. 


Montague, embaſſador in France, who aſpiring, to | 


| 


tate. 


the office of ſecretary of ſtate, took it heinouſly that Caanrss II. 


the treaſurer had ingaged to bring in fir William Ax' 1678. 


Temple. 


dangerous enemy, becauſe he had private letters in 


di 


gave him no uneaſineſs, becau 


hi 


his hands from that miniſter, and tho? he could not 


vulge them without great injury to the Kiug, this 
, reſolving to throw 
mſelf into the party againſt the court, which was 


molt prevalent in the parliament, he knew he ſhould 
be protected, even againſt the King himſelf. To 
this purpoſe, he got himſelf elected member for 
Northampton, and ſuddenly leaving Paris, with- 
out the King's conſent or knowledge, came to Lon- 


don, and took his ſeat in the houſe. 


His Majeſty, 


offended at fo ſtrange a proceeding, and being aiſo 
informed by the Swediſh embaſſador of the deſign of 
the treaſurer's enemies, and their intention to make 
uſe of his letters, ſent the nineteenth of December 


the followi 


meſſage to the houſe of commons, 
cc 


Mr. Montague was the treaſurer's moſt 


hat upon information that mr. Mon- Rennet, 
tague, a member of that houſe, and late embaſ- p. 355. 


ſador in France, had held ſeveral confcrences with Burnet, 


the Pope's nuncio there, without any directions p. 
or inſtructions from his Majeſty ; his Majeſty to 
the end that he might know the truth of that 
matter, had given orders for the ſeizing of mr. 
Montaguc's papers (2).” The chiels of the op- 


polite party to the King made great objections to 
this 24 pretending it ought to be firſt known, 


whether t 
and what was the nature of mr. 


7 — they could conſent to the ſeizure of his papers, 


cc 


information had __ upon oath, 
ontague's crime, 


pon this mr. Montague TN the houſe, 
That he had in his cuſtody 


ſafety of the King's perſon, and the preſervation of 


** the government. A commitee was immediately 
appointed to bring the writings to the houſe, W ich 


being accordingly done, and mr. M 


ontague ordered 


to ſelect ſuch ot them as he thought for the ſei vice 
of the houſe, and diſpoſe of the reſt as he pleaſed, he 
mad two letters out of many others, both ſub- 
cribed, Danby, and ſent to him at Paris, on the Danby's Let. 
negociation of the money which his Majeſty ex- 
pected from the King of France, at the bottom of 
one of which were theſe words, This letter is 
«© writ by my order, C. R. (3). Theſe letters diſ- 
covering to the houſe, from whence had proceeded 
the King's delays with regard to the war againſt 
France, they immediately reſolved, That there Dec. 2x. 
«© was ſufficient matter of impeachment againſt Kennet, 
Thomas earl of Danby, lord treaſurer of Eng- p. 335- 
* land,” and within two days, by the help of Barnet. 


mr. Montague, the articles ot im 
drawn up, and ſent tothe houſe of lords. 


peachment were 
Bur this 


impeachment was rather againſt the King himſelf, 
than the earl of Danby, who had only acted by 
his expreſs orders. For tho* in the impeachment 
were inſerted ſeveral articles which only concerned 
the earl, ir was not in thoſe that the ſtrength of the 
impeachment conſiſted, but in thoſe relating to the 
negociation with France, concerning the King's 


ni. 


FY 3. 


(1) A woman ſwore ſhe ſaw Ireland in London, about the middle of Auguſt. Burnet, p. 443. 
(2) Burnet ſays, the earl of Danby having broke with Monta 


reſolved to prevent him. 


Jenkins, then at Nimeguen, writ over, 


— 


gue, was apprehenſive Montague might accuſe him, ſo 
ing to à direction ſent him, as was believed, 


that he underſtood Montague had been in a ſecret correſpondence with the Pope's nuncio at Paris (Montague, it ſeems, 


had made uſe of him, and given him money, which he loved, for ſuch: ſecrets as he could draw from him.) 


Upon 


Jenkins's letter, the King ſent the above meſſage to the commons. This was a deviſe of the lord Danby's, to find his 
own letters and deſtroy them, and then to let the proſecution drop. But Montague had put a box, in which the letters 
were, in ſure hands out of the way. While the debate about the meſfage was in hand, the box was brought to him, 
which he opened, and took out two of the lord Danby's letters, that comained inſtructions to him to treat with the King 
of France tor three hundred thouſand pounds a year, for;three years, if a peace ſucceeded: ;- ſince it would not be conve- 
nient for the King to meet a parliament in all that time, and he was charged to mention no part of this to the ſecretary 


of ſtate. 
theſe ill practiſes, p. 440, 442 


Theſe, laſt words made very much for ſecretary Coventry, ſince now it appeared, that he was not truſted wita 


(3) Tae fick was dated January 17, 1677-8, and the ſecond March 25, 1678. 


penſion, 


440. 


R. Coke 


| ' ( ome papers, which, Kennet, 
* as he conceived, might tend very much to the P. 355. 
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But the deſign was to oblige the earl, for his own 
ſafety, to plead the King's orders for what he had 
done. This extremely perplexed him, for he could 
not juſtify himſelf, without accuſing the King, and 
he could nor accuſe the King, without intirely for- 
feiring his favor : eſpecially as the Kiag had 
earneſtly deſired him not to divulge his ſecrets, 
olf-ring, him letters of pardon to ſcreen him from 
the parliament. He therefore refolved to conceal 
the King's private orders on this affair, but how- 
ever could not help ſending two of Montaguc's let- 
ters to the commons, which difcovered him to be 
the principal author of this negociation. Theſe let. 
ters alſo Kae. that the court of France conſidered 
the lord treaſurer as their great enemy, whoſe ruin 
was to be effected, in order to have the King of 
England at their diſpoſal. But the commons were 
ſo inraged againſt the earl, that they would not 
ſuffer theſe letters to be read. On the contrary 
when the articles of his impeachment were read in 


the houſe of lords, he in a ſpeech frequently inſi- 


nuated, that he could make ſuch a defenſe, as would 
admit of no reply (2). Every one knew what he 
meaned, but it is certain, he was not ſo much aimed 
at as the King himſelf, and that it was intended by 
this means, more than by the plot itſelf, to ſhew 
the public, that the King and the duke of York, 
were the real authors of all the evils of the king- 
dom, and in a word, the chiefs of the conſpiracy to 
ſubvert the government and Proteſtant. religion. 
His Majeſty readily perceived the deſign of the earl 
of Danby's impeachment, and therefore, before the 
lords could refolve, whether the earl of Danby 
ſhould be ſent to the Tower, came to the parlia- 
ment the thirticth of December, and prorogued it 
to the fourth of February, after paſſing one ſingle 
act againſt the Papiſts. 

As ſoon as the parliament was prorogued, fir 
Joſeph Williamſon ſecretary of ſtate, reſigned the 
ſeals into the hands of the King, who appointed the 
earl of Sunderland“ in his room, tho? he had given 
hopes of that poſt to fir William Temple, then em- 
batiador in Holland, and had called him over for 
that purpoſe. But Temple at his arrival found the 

ſt filled, the earl of Sunderland having paid Wil- 

iamſon ſix thouſand pounds, and five hundred 
guincas, which Temple was not able or willing to 
give. Shortly after, the King diſmiſſed the earl 
ot Danby, and put the treaſury into commiſſion (3). 

The King was extremely imbaraſſed, after the 

8 not only by reaſon of the earl of Dan- 

y's impeachment, which properly fell upon him, 
but alſo by freſh diſcoveries, both of the plot and 
Godfrey's murder. The twenty-firſt of December, 
Miles 8 a goldſmith of London, a Papiſt, 
who had ſometimes worked for the Queen in her 
chapel of Somerſet-houſe, was taken up by a war- 
rant from the council, upor-the information of one 
Wren, a lodger in his houſe, that he was concerned 
in Godfſrey's murder. Tho? it was very poſſible for 
Godfrey to have been murdered by perſons not in 
the plot, yet it was generally believed, the murder 
was commited by Papiſts, and that if the authors 


could be diſcovered, it would be a great means to Cranes ll, 
unravel the conſpiracy. Wherefore the two houſes AN' 1678, 
had appointed a commitee, of which the earl of 
Shaftſbury was chairman, to inquire after the authors 

of this murder, 

In this affair, as in that of the plot, there are, 
among the hiſtorians, two parties directly 1. 5 
one aſſerting this murder was commited by Papiſts, 
and the other maintaining the contrary. The latter, 
in ſupport of their opinion, relate numberleſs facts, 
with 4 many circumſtances, that they would be 
more than capable of proving what they advance, 
could their faithfulneſs and alfo the certainty of the 
facts be intirely relied on. But it is very aſtoniſh- 
ing to ſee the truth of their opinion continually ſup- 
poſed, without any other proof than a great many 
unwarranted facts. This may pafs when we write 
only for one of the parties, ever ready to believe 
what is advanced by an hiſtorian of their own fide ; 
but as I write for foreigners, to whom the actors 
and the authors are equally unknown, I am not to 
ſuppoſe true, facts of which I ſee no proof. I do not 
hereby 3 to inſinuate to my readers, that all 
theſe facts are falſe; but only that I haveggot ſuffi- 
cient reaſons to believe them true, and conſequently 
ought not to form any N from them. 

As for Prance the goldſmith, it is readily ſup- Leftrange. 
poſed, he was maliciouſly accuſed by Wren, becauſe Echard, 
Prance had forced him to pay fourteen months rent, Vol. III. 
due to him for lodging, and that having at firſt P 54 
with execrations denied the murder, he was at laſt 
compelled by threats and ill treatment to confeſs that 
he knew the whole matter, and to give a particular 
account of all the circumſtances. If this ſuppoſition 
was well proved, or at leaſt ſupported by the teſti- 
mony of any cotemporary perſon of reputation 
known in London, there would be no occaſion to 
ſeek for other proofs. But, as I have ſaid, theſe 
facts are declared as undeniable, without any war- 
rant. For my part, who ſeek not to impoſe on my 
readers, 1 ſhall only inform them of the facts uni- 
verſally acknowleged, adding alſo ſuch as are doubt- 
ful and advanced without proof, that the reader may 
know what he is to adhere to. 

Prance being arreſted, as I ſaid, was carried to Dec. 21. 
Weſtminſter to be examined before a commitee of 
the lords. | : 

Here a deciſive fact is begun to be advanced Ibid. 
without any authors, viz. that Prance was firſt car- 
ried into a little room, where ſeveral perſons went to 
ſee him, and among others Bedloe, who knowing 
him not, privately inquired which was the priſoner ? 
When he was informed, he withdrew to an eating- 
houſe in the neighborhood, where Prance was 
brought ſome time after, till he ſhould be called to 
his examination. As ſoon as Bedloe, who was pur- 
poſely planted in the fame room, had caſt his eyes 
on him, he cried out, This is one of the rogues 
that I ſaw with a dark lanthorn about the body 
e of fir Edmundbury Godfrey; but he wasj then 
% ina perriwig.” 

If any care had been taken to prove that Bedloe 
had aſked wh ance, and that he pur- 
2 waited for him in the eating houſe, where he 


new he var = a brought, there would he no need 


(1) The ſubſtance of the articles againſt him, was, 1. That he had treated with foreign Princes and embaſſadors, with- 
out the privity of the ſecretaries of ſtate. 2. Indeavored to ſubvert the ancient form of government ; and deligned to raiſe 
and keep up a ſtanding army. 3 Attempted to hinder the meeting of parliaments. 4. Concealed and ſuppreſſed the evidence 
for the Popiſh plot. 5. Had waſted the King's treaſure, and iſſued out great ſums of money for unneceſſary penſions, and 
ſecret ſervices, to the value of two hundred and thirty one thouſand, fix hundred and two pounds in two years. 6. Procured for 
- himſelf conſiderable gifts and grants. Kennet, p. 355. 


(2) He affirmed, That he had never done any thing of great moment, for which he had not always had his Majeſty's 


command. 


3 The commiſſioners were, Arthur Capel earl of Eſſex, La 
ſir Edward Deering, and Sidney Godolphin. Kennet, p. 357. 
Sccicty, firlt publiſh 


er of the philoſophical tranſactions; and Andrew Marvel. 


A 


ce Hyde, the earl of Clarendon's brother, fir John Ernle, 
This year died Henry Oldenburg, ſecretary to the Royal 


of 
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P. 505 


Ibid. 


Id. p. 506. 


Prance con- 
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Ibid 
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of other proof, and the caſe would be decided. But 
this fact intirely reſts upon the authority of the hiſto- 
rian who relates it (1). | 

Prance being carried to the commitee of lords, 
Bedloe directly charged him with the murder of 
Godfrey, and Wren with being out of the houſe 
while the body was miſſing. Prance denied all with 
imprecations on himſelf, But as the bare denial of 
a priſoner ought not to carry it againſt the teſti- 
mony of two witneſſes, the lords thought fit to ſend 
him to Newgate, where he was put 1n the con- 
demned hole, loaded with heavy Irons, and, 
ſays my author, left all night to conſider what 
farther anſwers to make, and whether he would 
venture his ſoul or body. 

Herein evidently appears the prejudice of the 
hiſtorian, who cannot have known, that the inten- 
tion of the lords was to leave Prance to conſider, 
whether he would venture his ſoul or his body. He 
could ſay this but by the virtue of his ſyſtem, which 
ſuppoſes, that the commitee was reſolved, at any 
rate, to make Prance an evidence to the murder of 
Godfrey. 

But here is ſtill another more important fa&, 
advanced with the ſame aſſurance, without any 
authority. 

Next morning early, a man entered the con- 
demned hole, where Prance was; and laying down 
a paper upon a form juſt by him, retired ; ſoon af- 
ter came in another with a candle, who ſet it down 
and left him, By that light he read the paper, 
wherein he found brief hints of what he was to 
ſwear when he ſhould be called to his ſecond exa- 
mination, with a menace of being hanged if he did 
not confeſs what was expected of him. Prance, 
ſays the author, preſently imagined this to be a 
contrivance of the lord Shaftſbury. 

A fact of this nature (which paſſed in a dungeon 
where there was but one man, and where two others, 
at ſeveral times, only go in and out, without ſay- 
ing a word, one to bring a paper, the other a candle) 
can only be known by Prance's confeſſion. Now 
it is certain, Prance never owned any ſuch thing; if 
he had, it would aſſuredly have been ſaid, how 
and upon what occaſion, But it this be fo, how 
can it be ſaid that Prance imagined this to be a 
contrivance of the earl of Shaftſbury ? Is it a thing 
ſo common, to know what paſſes in a man's private 
thoughts, that it is not worth the while to ſay how 
this knowlege was attained ? 

I proceed to other facts which are not conteſted. 
Prance after he had continued all night in priſon, 
and part of the next day, told captain Richardſon, 
maſter of Newgate, that he had matters of great 
moment to communicate to the earl of Shaftſbury, 
chairman of the commitee. He was, according to 
his defire, carried the ſame night to the earl, who, 
in preſenſe of three other perſons, examined him 
five or ſix hours. It is pretended that the earl 
abuſed and menaced him, telling him, That 
© there were great ones concerned, and he muſt 
« diſcover them too; for the little ones ſhould 
5 not ſerve his turn, bidding him, not ſpare the 
« King himſelf,” It does not however appear 
that theſe menaces made great impreſſions upon 
Prance, ſince his depoſition reached only perſons of 
low condition. However, he diſcovered part of 
what he ſaid he knew, with a promiſe of a more 
ample confeſſion if he might be aſſured of his 


— 
2 


pardon. He ſigned his depoſition, and was re- Citarues If. 
Upon this the lords obtained Ax“ 178. 


manded to priſon. 
from his Majeſty a full and general pardon for 
him. Then a commitee of the lords was ſent to 
Newgate to acquaint him with it; and to examine 
him. The commons likewiſe ordered him to be 
examined by a commitee of ſecreſy. Theſe two 
examinations being made with great ſtrictneſs, 
Prance was carried the next day to Whitehall, to 
be examined before the King and council. 


In this examination he accuſed five perfons, as I 


actually preſent at the murder; viz. Girald and 
Kelley, two Iriſh prieſts; Robert Green, cuſhion- 
man to the Queen's chapel; Laurence Hill ſervant 
to dr. Godden, treaſurer of the chapelz and Henry 
Berry porter of Somerſet-houſe. Being aſked, 
„ Why he gave ſo different a relation to the com- 
mitee of lords from what he now fo freely con- 
feſſed?“ He anſwered, «« That he was not 
then ſure of his pardon.” Being farther aſked, 
Why he came not in upon the proclamation and 
reward thereof?” He faid, «« He was afraid 
« to truſt ir.” As he had been very particular 
concerning the circumſtances of the time, place, 
and manner of the murder, the King, to be aſſured 
of the truth, appointed the duke of Monmouth, the 
earl of Offory, and the vice chamberlain, to go 
with Prance to Somerſet-houſe, and make him 
ſhew them the places where the things were acted. 


RE ep" 


bid, ' 


The author ſo often mentioned, adds what deſerves Leſtrarige, 


to be remembered. 


Prance, fays he, was very Echard, 


punctual in naming and ſhewing ſome of the rooms, Vol. III. 
but ſo uncertain and dubious in ſome particulars, P. 506. 


eſpecially about the chief room, that wheu the duke 
of Monmouth privately aſked the earl of Offory, 
« what he thought on it?” The earl anſwered, 
« It was all a cheat (2).” I purpoſely take notice 
of this particular, becauſe it is directly contrary to 
the report made to the council, as will preſently 
appear. | 

g n the afternoon, Prance, in the preſenſe of the 
council, was confronted with Green, Berry, and 
Hill, who denied every ſyllable of the charge, and 
Prance ſtood as ſtoutly to every point of the accu- 
ſation. After which he was ſent back to Newgate 
for four or five days. 


The fame author ſays here, that his irons were Id. p. 50%. 


ſometimes off and ſometimes on, according as he 
was in a diſcovering temper. That is to ſay, the 
jailor, by the ſecret orders of the commitee, treated 
him well or ill, as he was diſpoſed to retract or ad- 
here to his depoſition. There is likewiſe added 
another particular, that he was often viſited by 
members of both houſes, who ſometimes ſevercly 
threatened him when his evidence did not agree 
with Bedloe's, and particularly becauſe he would 
not own the periwig which Bedloe had firſt men- 
tioned. But theſe particulars tending to ſhew that 
Prance was forced to depoſe what he knew not, are 
ſupported by no author, no evidence, no autho- 
rity. There are no other vouchers but the hiſto- 
rians who report theſe particulars, without conde- 
ſcending to inform their readers from whence they 
received them. 


After Prance had remained four or five days in He retracts 
Newgate, he was once more carried to be exa- before the 
mined before the King in council. But he requeſted King. 
that he might firſt wait upon his Majeſty himſelf, Pec. 29. 


Upon this Richardſon had orders to carry him to 


* 


P- 44 
Echard, 


urnet, 
6. 


Vol. III. 


(1) Our author means Echard. Burnet ſays, Prance being taken up on Wren's information, was carried to Weſtminſter. P. 597 


Bedloe accidentally paſſed by, not knowing any thing concerning him: and at firſt fight, he charged ſomebody to ſeize on him; 


for he was one of thoſe, whom he ſaw about Godfrey's body, p. 445. 


(2) In an account of the plot printed in 1680, it is ſaid, That Prance gave ſuch an exact account of the very ſpot upon 
which the murder was commited ; where he himſelf, where Berry ſtood ; as alſo the door, ſtairs, dark entry, &c. mentioned 
in his narrative, that his Majeſty's commiſſioners returned very well fatisfied with the truth of his relation and confefion, 


p- 68. 


Ns. ö III. 


1 y 


mr. 


* 
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CuanLes II. mr, Chiffinch's lodgings, where the King came. 
An” 1678. The King taking Prance into a room by himſelt, 
A ◻＋- gate ſome time, opened the door, and bad Chiffinch 


Leſtrange. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 


P. 307. 


and Richardſon take notice of what Prance ſaid; 
who being called to ſpeak out plainly, he declared, 
« That the men he had ſworn againſt were inno- 
&« cent, and that all he had ſworn againſt them was 
« falſe,” which he affirmed, ſays one, with great 
paſſion and aſſeveration. Upon which the King 
aſked him, „ Upon your falvation is it fo?” 
He replied, << Upon my falvation the whole accu- 
« ſation is falſe.” He was then carried before the 
council, where he declared to the ſame effect, and 
was aſked, ** What inducement he had to his for- 
« mer ſtory who put him upon it?” He 
ſays, No body prompted him; he only knew 
« the men he ſwore againſt ; he never ſaw Bedloe 
« before he was taken up; he knew nothing of 
e the plot nor of the murder; and could not 
« reſt for the ſtory he had told. But Wren owed 
« him money, and threatened him becauſe he 
« fgunned him for it, and fo haired him into it.“ 
He was then remanded to priſon. 

After ſo ſerious an aſſeveration, no man of ſenſe 
can imagine that Catholics or Courtiers had gained 
Prance to retract his firſt depoſition. For this 
would be only to allege a bare ſuſpicion without 
proof, Bur to have it believed, that the commitee, 
and ſeveral members of both houſes, had threatened 
Prance in caſe his depoſition did not agree with Bed- 
loe's, there is no need of proof, and the bare rela- 
tion of an hiſtorian who wrote above thirty years 
after, is more than ſufficient for that. 

Unhappily Prance retracted once more. But this 


| ſignifies nothing, becauſe he denied what he had 


lately ſaid before the King and council, by reaſon 
of the exceſſive torments he was to made ſuffer, till 
he had promiſed to depoſe whatever was deſired. 
Let us hear what a famous hiſtorian (1) ſays on 
this occaſion (2). 

* Prance, excepting juſt after his return, ſtood 
„ firm and immoveable in his denial, againſt all 
e terrors and temptations for about twelve days, 
« from the twenty-ninth of December to the 
«« eleventh of this preſent January. During which 
<« ſpace of time, his uſage was barbarous, and more 
„ like the Romiſh ** than the methods 
of a free nation. For nine days at leaſt his caſe 
« was deplorable; and what with the deadly cold 
« and naitineſs of the place; the diſtreſs of his con- 
dition; the agony of his thoughts, under the 
horror of bringing new guilt upon his conſcience , 
and the galling weight of his irons, he lay in ſuch 
« torments both of body and mind, that he ſpent 
„ his hours in roaring and groaning, frequently 
and pititully crying out, Not guilty, not guilty ! 
« No murder, no murder!“ He uſed the ſame out- 
« crics, or clamors, at leaſt, to that effect, fo 


often, that the impoſers had no way to cover 


« the ſcandal, and the inhumanity of their treat- 
«© ment, but either by imputing the anguiſh of a 
« wounded conſcience to the ravings of a diſtem- 
«« pered brain; or by converting the marks of a 
t true repentance into the ſtory of a counterfeit 
6c — But when things were at the worſt, 
« Prance was now and then, as the good humor 
e prevailed, eaſed of his irons, comforted with 


* good words and promiſes, 
* omited to bring him to a proper underſtanding. 
The keepers were then under the ſole direction of 
<< degree to ſqueeze, to pinch, to caſe, to ſhackle, 
* to comfort or to torment their priſoners ; and 
„ moſt things were done according to the particular 
order of that cabal. It would be too tedious to 
<« recite all the ſufferings of this unfortunate man, 
* who being unable to hold out as Corral had done, 
and finding his life in the ſame danger with thoſe 
* he had accuſed, he at length ſubmited to the 
*« temptation, and upon a new aſſurance of pardon, 
he promiſed to ſtay by his former evidence. Im- 
„ mediately upon this, on the eleventh of January, 
„ his irons were knocked off, and he was removed 
«© from hard boards, and a diſmal cold room, to 
da fine lodging and a curious bed, with variety 
of the beſt meats and drinks. Here having pen, 
„ink and paper, and the aſſiſtance of his friend 
* one mr. Boyce, he finiſhed his ſtory, and pre- 
*« pared for being a complete evidence againſt 

„Green, Berry and Hill, who where ſhortly after 
ts come upon their trials.” | 

As the author of this paſſage is not content with 
inſinuating, that Prance was compelled by torments 
to ſupport his ſecond depoſition, but openly under- 
takes to prove it by facts which are intirely deci- 
ſive, it is abſolutely neceſſary for the reader's in- 
ſtruction to make ſome obſervations on this ſubject. 

1. When in a controverted matter, an hiſtorian 
reports facts to which he was not an eye witneſs, 
and which however are capable of deciding for or 
againſt, the reader has a right to expect from him 
ſome teſtimony, or ſome author; in a word to be 
informed, how he came to the knowlege of ſuch 
facts. But here we ſee neither teſtimony nor author, 
in the text or margin. 

2, From this very relation it appears, that all the 
ill uſage of Prance conſiſted in keeping him nine 
days in irons, If this is like a Romiſh inquiſition, 
it may be affirmed, England has a conſtant inqui- 
ſition, ſince priſoners commited for murder, or 
other great crimes are never treated otherwiſe. Be- 
ſide, it will be ſeen hereafter, that Prance denied 
his ever receiving any ill uſage in priſon, or his 
wanting any thing. As to the rorments of his mind, 
and his roarings and groanings, ſuppoſing them 
to be true, only Prance could know the motives, 
and it muſt be ſurpriſing to ſee an author talk of 
what paſſed in Prance's mind, as if he had been his 
confident. | 

3. He ought to have explained what was this 
ambulatory commitee, from whom the keepers re- 
ceived directions; for it is well known, that dur- 
ing the prorogation of the parliament (and all this 
e at the time of the prorogation) the keeper of 

ewgate could obey no orders but thoſe of the 
King, or at leaſt of the courts of juſtice. 

4. Laſtly, in proof of a fact fo remarkable and 
deciſive, we have only the bare aſſeveration of the 
author, whoſe exaggeration is kept up with expreſ- 
ſions the ſtrongeſt and moſt capable to give the 
readers terrible ideas of the torments indured by 
Prance, which, however, amount to a nine days 
impriſonment in irons. Beſide, the author poſi- 
tively fays, that Prance was gained without telling us 


* 


—' 


(1) Echard; who has borrowed the "following paragraph, as well as ſeveral others, from Roger. Leſtrange, without 


naming his author. 


* . 
(2) Burnet ſays, after Prance had declared before the King and council, that his firſt confeſſion was all a fiction, he 
was Carried back to priſon, but immediately ſent the keeper of Newgate to the King, to tell him, that all he had ſworn 


was true, but that the horror and confuſion he was in, put him on denying it. 


denicd every thing. 


Yet he went off from this again, and 


Dr. Lloyd was upon this ſent to talk with him. At firſt he denied every thing to him. But 


dr. Lloyd told me, that he was almoſt dead thro' the diſorder of his mind, and with cold in his body. But aſter that 
dr. Lloyd had made a fire, and cauſed him to be put in a bed, and began to diſcourſe the matter with him, he re- 
turned to his confeſſion ; which he did in ſuch a manner, that dr. Lloyd taid to me, it was not pollble for him to doub: 


by 


ot his ſincerity in it, p. 446. 


a certain ambulatory commitee, when and in what 
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by whom, or how, or giving the leaſt warrant for 
what he advances. I do not ſay that all this is falſe, 
for I know nothing of it. But as it is not forbid to 
rely on the faithfulneſs of the author, or of thoſe 
from whom he has received his informations; ſo 
neither is it forbid to doubt of it, and to believe 
that he might be prejudiced by party ſtories, which 
are implicitly ſwallowed or rejected, according as 
they are advantageous or prejudicial to the fide 
eſpouſed by thoſe who hear them. 1 

Bedloe had given but a very imperfect information 
of the murder of Godfrey. He ſaid indeed, it was 
commited in Somerſet-houſe, and that he had ſeen 
the dead body. But as to other circumſtances, he 
only ſpoke of them as received from perſons who 
had abſented themſelves z whereas Prance delivered 
in writing a more regular and full account, which 
contained preciſely his depoſition before the King in 
council, and was to the tollowing effect : 

« Girald, Kelly, Green, Berry, Hill and Prance, 
« with the approbation of ſome others, after ſe- 
« yeral conſultations (1), had reſolved to murder 
ce fir Edmundbury Godfrey, as being a bitter per- 
« ſecutor of the Catholics, an active diſcoverer of 
« their deſigns, and a particular enemy to the 
«© Queen's ſervants. Thus determined, on Satur- 
« day the twelfth of October, Hill went to fir 
« Edmundbury Godfrey's houſe in the morning, 
« and talked with him in private (2). Then 
ce taking his leave, he went to Girald and Green, 
« and with them ſtaid hard by, waiting for the 
e gentleman's coming out, which he did about ten 
© or eleven, all alone as uſually. They dogged 
e him to ſeveral places, till about ſix or ſeven in 
e the evening, when Green went to Prance's houſe, 
« and told him, They had ſet him near St. Cle- 
« ment's; and that Prance mult make all haſte to 
« the Water-gate at Somerſet-houſe, where he 


„ ſhould find Kelly and Berry, which he did; and 


< they three waited there till about nine o'clock : 
« when of a ſudden Hill came running and ſaid, 
« He was coming, ang they mult pretend a quar- 
<« rel, and he would fetch him in.“ While Kelly 
% and Berry were in a ſeeming ſcuffle, Hill, at the 
gate, ſtoped fir Edmundbury Godfrey, and in- 
c treated him for God's ſake to come in, for two 
“ men were a © quarrelling, and he was afraid 
« there would be bloodſhed. The gentleman be- 
ing a magiſtrate, did at laſt conſent, and Hill 
entered the gate firſt, to ſhew him the perſons ; 
« and after them followed Girald and Green; 
« while Prance watched the Water-gate, and Berry 
« was to ſecure the paſſage by the chapel, But 
« firſt, he and Kelly, the pretended combatants, 
e ſtood about the end of the rail by the Queen's 
c ſtables; and as fir Edmundbury went down to- 
« wards them, Green ſuddenly threw a twiſted 
„ handkerchief about his neck, and immediately 
« all four pulled him down and ſtrangled him, 
« ſo as he could make no noiſe; after which 
e they threw him behind the rail, and gave 
« him ſome violent punches on the breaſt with 
e their knees, and Green with all his force rung 
« his neck almoſt round. Prance and Berry being 
« come to them, when he was quite dead, they all 
helped to carry the body into dr. Godden's lodg- 
e ings, where Hill lived, and where they brought 


e him up five or (ix ſteps, into a little room on the Cuanues II. 
&« right-hand, and there left him that night, and Sun- An” 1678. 
& day all day and night. On Monday night, Hill WW WW 
& and ſome others removed him into a room in 
« the upper court, where Prance was ſhewn the 
% body by the light of a dark-lanthorn, and where 
« Bedloe ſwore he ſaw Prance. On Tueſday 
Night, they carried him to another room in the 
long entry over- againſt dr. Godden's lodgings ; 
* and on Wedneſday night they removed it to 
the lictle room where it was firſt laid. Having 
«© kept the body above four days and nights, 
„ Girald and Kelly adviſed to have it carried into 
the fields, and leave him run thro' with his own 
% ſword, that he might be ſuppoſed to have mur- 
dered himſelt; and therefore his money, rings, &c. 
were all to be left with him. This being agreed, 
they reſolved to carry him out that night; and 
« accordingly Hill procured a ſedan, or chair, into 
« which they put the body about twelve o'clock. 
Berry the Porter, having invited the centinels in- 
to his houſe, opened the gate, and Prance and 
«« Girald carried out the ſedan (3). Thus ſome- 
times they two, and ſometimes Kelly and Green, 
* carried it up towards Soho-fields, hard by the 
„ Grecians church; and there Hill attending with 
* a horſe, they ſer the body up before him, and 
left the ſedan in ſome unfiniſhed builings in that 
„ place; whereupon Girald ſaid, “I wiſh we had 
% a hundred ſuch rogues as ſecure as this.” Then 
«« Prance being a houſe-keeper, returned hoine z 
and the other four went on, one leading the 
„ horſe, Hill holding the body (4), and the other 
«« two walking by. They carried him to a place 
c called Primroſe-hill, about two miles out of 
« town, where they left him in a ditch, with his 
« own ſword run thro* his body by Girald himſelf, 
in the exact poſture of one that had murdered 
<« himſelf.” 
This depoſition, which was immediately pub. 
liſhed, met with univerſal credit from the peoplc. 
But afterwards, when the Popiſh party prevailed, 
ſeveral authors indeavored to find many miſtakes 
and inconſiſtencies in it, and even maintained, that 
it was not pened by Prance, but by ſome abler 
hand. As at firſt it was dangerous to ſay, that 
Prance was a falſe witneſs, it was afterwards no leſs 
dangerous to maintain, he had ſpoke the truth. 
Hence ſome adhere to this depoſition, and others 
to the writings afterwards publiſhed againſt it, to 
demonſtrate its falſhood. ; 
During theſe tranſactions, the King was by nop , _. 
means at eaſe. The plot (of which he was ſuſpected apaing the 
to be the author, at leaſt in what concerned the Papiſts. 
government and religion) and the impeachment Echard, 
againſt the earl of Danby, which intirely reflected Vol. III. 
upon him, could not but greatly perplex him. To P. 89 
divert a little theſe ſuſpicions, he publiſhed, the be- Jan. z. 
gining of January, ſeveral proclamations againſt Kennet, 
the Papiſts, who, —, after the proroga- p. 356. 
tion ot the parliament, were returned to London 
and Weſtminſter. By another proclamation, he 
recalled all his ſubjects ſrom the foreign ſeminaries; 
but theſe were remedies little capable of curing the 
peoples fears and jealouſies. 
About this time, a college of Jeiuits at Lower- Jeſuits taken 
Come in Herefordſhire was diſcovered. More- up on the in- 
, formation of 


| — Dugdale. 
go Echard, 


(1) Prance named an alehouſe where they uſed to meet, and the people thereof did confirm this of their meeting there. Vol. III. 


Burnet, p. 445. 


p. 599. 


(2) He went to ſee whether Godfrey was gone out, and ſpoke to his maid z who, upon Hill's being taken, went to New- Burner. 
gate, and in the crowd of priſoners diſtinguiſhed him, ſaying, He was the perſon that aſked for her maſter that morning. 
Ibid. « They had watched fir Edmundbury for ſeveral weeks, before they could find an opportunity of puting their 


villanous defign in execution. MSS. 
(3) One of the centinels ſwore he ſaw a ſedan carried in ; but none ſaw it carried out. Burnet, p. 446. | 


(4) Lag * — agreed to ſay, in caſe they ſhould meet any body, that it was a drunken man they were carry ing in that 
manner. 8. 
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Echard, 
Vol. III. 


p- 511. 


over, a freſh witheſs appeared, one Stephen Dug- | or penſions, At firſt, this trade was ſecretly car- Cnanty jt 


dale, who pretended to make new dilcoveries in ried on, but after Clifford's advancement to the 
the plot, and accuſed five jeſuits, and one prieſt (1). | treaſury, it was practiſed ſo openly, that every 
This obliged the King to publiſh a new proclama- | man's name and price were publicly known. Not- 
tion againit Evers, Gawen, Vavaſor alias Gifford, | withſtanding all this, when once the conduct of the 
Leviſon, jeſuits, and Broadſtreet a prieſt, with a | King and court was conſidered, it was not poſſible 
promiſe of a hundred pounds to any that ſhould ap- for his Majeſty to obtain a majority in the houſe of 
prehend Evers, and fifty pounds each for the reſt (2). | commons, becauſe thoſe who were ready to facri- 
Mean time, as the meeting of the parliament ap- fice the natfon's money to the King, would not ſa- 
proached, the King eg, - that in the preſent | crifice to him their liberties and religion. There 
diſpoſition of the commons, he ſhould receive no | was another cauſe alſo which ſtoped the King in his 
advantage from them, but rather new mortifica- | career, viz. that as ſoon as the people were diſ- 
tions, on the twenty-fourth of January diffolved | ſatisfied with the court, vacancies in the parliament 
this parliament by proclamation (3), promiſing | were filled with men of quite contrary principles to 
witha], to iſſue out writs for the calling of a new | the King and duke of York, ſo that, in time, the par- 
parliament the ſixth of March following, Thus | liament became very different from what it was at 
ended the Long Parliament, which had con. | the begining. It is not therefore ſtrange, that the 
tinued almoſt eighteen years, and for twelve years | King ſhould deſire to be rid of a parliament, from 
been ſo favorable to his Majeſty. Never par- | which he could expect no farther benefit: but he 
liament had been fo liberal to any King, or carried | flattered himſelf in vain, with having another more 
the prerogative higher. If Charles II had not pur- | favorable, as hereafter will appear. 
ſued methods fo contrary to the intereſts of the 


AN” 1656.9 


—= 
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On the twenty- fifth of January, the King iſſued Elections pr: 


kingdom, he would never have loſt the affection of | out writs for the new election, which put the new parlia. 
this parliament, which ſtudied only to pleaſe him, | whole nation into a ferment. It happened to the ent. 


and give him the moſt effectual proofs of their loy- | King, on this occaſion, as it had done to his fa- 
alty. But when, in proceſs of time, they diſ- ther. The people being diſcontented with the 
covered, that the King had ill deſigns againſt the | court, and full of fears and jealouſies; affected to 
government, and the eſtabliſhed religion, which | chuſe for repreſentatives thoſe moſt averſe to Po- 
he had ſufficiently ſhewn by his two wars againſt | pery and arbitrary government. And as the high- 
Holland, and his intimate union with France, they | church-men had been for feveral years a little roo 
began to conſider him as an enemy to the nation, | ſtrongly attached to the King ; and had, in the laſt 
whoſe deſigns and meaſures were broken. The let- | parliament, paſſed acts to raiſe the Royal prero- 
ters, produced by mr. Montague in the parliament, | gative higher than ever, the people in general 
fully convinced the moſt incredulous, that the King | were not for truſting their intereſts in ſuch hands. 
was a penſioner of France, and facrificed to that On the contrary, the Preſbyterians, tho? long op- 
crown the intereſt of England, It is therefore no | preſſed, were ſtill numerous in the corporations, ſo 
wonder, that the parliameat credited the diſcovery | that by the ſuperiority of their votes, they com- 
of a plot, which was ſo natural a conſequence of | monly carried the elections in favor of their own 
the King's deſigns, now intirely believed. Indeed, party; or at leaſt of men, who had only outwardly 
the firſt article of this plot, concerning the killing | conformed to the church of England. In ſhort, 
of the King, might be doubtful and uncertain ; | when the returns were made, it appeared, that 
wherefore the parliament willingly left it to the de- moſt of the repreſentatives were men very oppoſite 


ciſion of the courts of juſtice. But the two laft, | to the court's principles and deſigns. The King, to Id. p. 5rz. |: 


relating to render the King abſolute, and ſubverting | prevent theſe impreſſions, affected an extraordinary 
the eſtabliſhed religion, needed no other proofs | ſeverity againſt the Papiſts, and by proclamation, 
than thoſe his Majeſty had given. Beſide, the duke | on complaint of the neglects of the proſecution of 
of York being a declared Papiſt, and having great | recuſants, ordered the chancellor to put out of com- 
influence in the King's counſels, it was not difficult | miſſion all juſtices of peace, who were remiſs in their 
to conceive, that he being ſuch a zealot for his re- | duty. But this artifice was too common to be ca- 
ligion, would loſe any opportunity to promote it: and | pable of perſuading the people, that the King was 
this his ſecretary's letter plainly demonſtrated. In- | truly zealous for the Proteſtant religion. 


Id. p 


512. 


deed, this parliament was compoſed chiefly of rigid | While all were ingaged in the new elections, Trial of the 
Epiſcopalians, who perhaps cannot be vindicated | three of the five accuſed of Godfrey's murder, murderers of 


in their perſecution of the Preſbyterians. But how- | viz. Green, Berry and Hill, were tried at the 
ever, they were- not willing to facrifice the Pro- | King's-bench bar, on the tenth of February, be- 
teſtant religion, and the liberties of the nation, to | fore the lord chief-juſtice Scroggs. 


State-trials, 
Vol. III. 


- i F726. 
their paſſion againſt Preſpyterianiſm. From thence | Oates depoſed, That he heard Godfrey fay, a Burn 


rnet. 


flowed the quarrels between the King and the par- little before his death, „That he went in fear of Oates's 
liament; the mortifications ſo frequently given him, | «+ his life by the Popiſh party, and had been depoſition. 


and his diſſolution ot it at laſt, tho? he had in it ſo | «+ dogged ſeveral days.” 
many creatures, purchaſed either with ready money 


— 


(1) Burnet gives the following account of this Dugdale and his evidence. He had been the lord Aſton's bailif, and was a 
man of ſenſe and temper. He hehaved himſelf decently, and had ſomewhat in his air and deportment that diſpoſed the people 
to believe him: ſo that the King himſelf began to think there was ſomewhat in the plot, tho? he had little regard to Oates or 
Bedloe. He made a diſcovery of a correſpondence that Evers held with the jeſuits in London, who had writ to Evers of the 
deſign of killing the King, and deſired him to find out proper men for executing it. Three other jeſuits preſſed Dugdale t 
undertake it, promiſing he ſhould be canonized for it, and the lord Stafford offered him five hundred pounds, if he would ſet 
about it. Dugdale's evidence was confirmed by one circumſtance. He had talked in the country of a juſtice of peace in Weſt- 
minſter who was killed, on the Tueſday after Godfrey was miſled ; ſo that the news of this muſt have been writ from London 
by the Saturday night's poſt. He did not think it a ſecret, and fo talked of it as news at an alehouſe. The two perſons, he ſaid 
he ſpoke to, remembered nothing of it, but ſeveral others ſwore they had heard it. He ſaid moreover, that the duke had tent 


to Coleman when in Newgate, to perſuade him to diſcover nothing, and deſired to know whether he had ever diſcovered their 


deſigns to any other perion ; and that Coleman ſent anſwer, that he had ſpoke of them to Godfrey, but to no other man, 
upon which the duke gave order to kill him, p. 444. 

(2) Gawen was ſoon after taken into cuſtody, but the reſt abſconded. Echard. 

(3) Some think, this parliament was diſſolved, on purpoſe to protect the Popiſh lords in the Tower, and divert, if poſſible, 
the noiſe of the Popith plot: or elſe to cover the duke of York from the reſentment of the commons, and the general indig- 
natioa of the people. Kennet, p. 356. 


ſay, 


One Robinſon teſtified, That he heard him Robinſon's 
depoſitiun. 


ere — — 


Cuanuts IL fay, „ That he believed he ſhould be the firſt 
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Prance's 


depoſition. 


State-T rials, 
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L'Eftrange. 


Bedloe's 
evidence. 


« martyr.” : 

Prance's evidence was the ſame with what he 
had before depoſed. The priſoners objected to 
him, that he had recanted, and denied all before 
the King and council. The court made for him 
the anſwer which he had before given to the coun- 
cil, That „ all that was nothing but an unuſual 
« fear, and a want of a full aſſurance of his par- 
« don” (1). Some repreſent this as a great par- 
tiality in the judge. But it muſt be obſerved, that 
judges fit upon the trial of criminals, not to con- 
demn or acquit : the jury decide the caſe, and find 
the priſoners guilty or not guilty. When therefore 
any material difficulty offers, ir is the office of the 
judge to direct the jury, and ſhow them what they 
are, and what they are not to mind, with the rea- 
ſons of their opinion. So I hope, that on this oc- 
caſion the court did not exceed the bounds of their 
duty, tho' I will affirm nothing. 

Hill's wife aſked Prance, Whether he had not 

-en tortured in Newgate, ſince ſeveral had heard 
him cry out in that place? He anſwered, «+ That 
ce he had not That captain Richardſon had 
« uſed him as civilly as any man in England; and 
« that all the time he was there, he wanted for 
« nothing.” This anſwer, as we ſee, is very con- 
tradictory to the aggravated recital of his torments, 
tho' even in that recital, nothing is ſaid which tends 
to ſhew, that he was put to the torture. However, 
the author of the recital, better informed than 
Prance himſelf, ſcruples not to ſay, “ That the 
poor man, to ſupport the credit of his evidence, 
&* was forced to dilown all his barbarous uſage.” 

«© Bedloe had already depoſed before the lords, 
& that le Phaire, Walſh, Pritchard, Keins, &c. had 
« wheedled fir Edmundbury Godfrey into Somer- 
te ſet-houſe court, under pretenſe of taking ſome 
« ploters, and after a turn or two, and the excuſe 
« of ſending for a conſtable, they ſhoved him into 
ce a room, preſented a piſtol to him, threatening to 
« kill him if he made any noiſe, but would do him 
« no hurt, if he would ſend for his examinations; 
& which he refuſing to do, they ſtifled him be- 
<« tween two pillows, and after that, upon finding 
t ſome life in him, they ſtrangled him with a long 
& cravat.“ 

Some have obſerved, that this firſt evidence of 
Bedloe, was directly contrary to Prance's. Others 
have remarked, that Bedloe never ſaid he was pre- 
ſent at the murder, but only depoſed what he heard 
from others; conſcquently, that there was no real 
contradiction between the two witneſſes. 

In the trial before us, Bedloe depoſed, ©** That 
about a fortnight before the murder, le Phaire, 
„ Pritchard, Keins, and ſome other Romiſh prieſts, 
« all ucknown to Prance, diſcourſed Bedloe about 
« killing a certain gentleman, not named; and 
then ſet him to inſinuate himſelf into fir Ed- 
« mundbury Godfrey's acquaintance, which he did 
« under ſeveral pretenſes. That on the very day 
«« of the murder, le Phaire told him, There was 
« a gentleman to be put out of the way that night, 
« and would have him to aſſiſt, and that there 
« would be four thouſand pounds reward from the 
« lord Bellaſis, &c. and therefore deſired him to 
« meet in the cloiſter at Somerſer-houſe that even- 
„ ing, for thereabouts it was to be done; which 
& he promiſed to do, but wilfully failed them, be- 


e cauſe he would not have his hands in blood. On | 
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Monday after, le Phaire meeting him, charged Cnantes II. 
« him with breach of promiſe, and appointed him AN* 1678. 
ce to come to Somerſet-houſe at nine that night,. 


« where he told the witneſs, * That he had Gore 
ill, that he did not help in the buſineſs ; but if 
he would help to carry him off, he ſhoull till 
«© have half the reward; ' and told him be was 
actually murdered. The witneſs aſked, if he 
might ſce him; upon which Je Phaire led him 
thro” a dark entry, into a room where were {-vera] 
people, and Prance among them, and only by 
the light of a dark-Janthorn he ſaw the ſace of 
the murdered perſon, and knew him to be fir 
« Edmundbury Godfrey. The witneſs adviſed to 
tie weights about him, and throw him into the 
* Thames; but they did not approve of that, 
* but ſaid, they would put it upon himſclf, and 
* carry him out in a chair, by the help of the 
% porter Berry, at twelve that night, The wit- 
„ neſs promiſed, upon the ſacrainent, which he 
had taken the Thurſday before, to come again 
„and help them; but being got from them, his 
conſcience would not permit him to go any far- 
ther, tho? he had been promiſed two thouſand 
pounds for his labor, but he rather choſe to dif. 
cover the villainy to the King and council, and 
accept of a quarter of the ſum in an honeſt way,” 

What appears molt ſurpriſing in this depoſition 
is, not its contrarlety to the firſt, in which he onl 
ſpoke by hearſay ; but that Bedloe did not relate 
theſe circumſtances to the lords, having only ſaid, 
that he had ſeen Godfrey*s body in Somerſet-houſe, 
and Prance in the fame room. 


cc 
ce 
cc 
ce 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


The conſtable that viewed the body in the ditch, The conta. 
gave an account. That the ſword was ſticking þte's depoſi- 
« thro? him, but no blood appeared upon the tion. 


« ground, and he found gold and filver in his 
„ pockets.” Two ſurgeons ſwore, That they 
« verily believed the ſword was run thro* him after 
„ he was dead and cold; but that he died by rea- 
<« ſon of the ſuffocation, and breaking of his neck, 
and bruiſes, on his breaſt.“ 


Sir Robert Southwell depoſed, That Prance Sir Robert 
« having related the matter to the council; and Southwel!'s 
ce being lent with the duke of Monmouth and the carl depoſition. 


« of Offory to ſhew the place he mentioned, did 


. << readily go to them all, and they appeared all to 


cc be ſuch as he had deſcribed them; only as to 
e the room in the upper court, where the body 
« was laid one. night, having never been there but 
cc once, he ſaid he could not poſitively aſſign it, 
« but pointing to ſome rooms, ſaid, he was ſure 
& jt was thereabouts.“ | 

As to the priſonets defenſe, Hill brought ſeveral 
witneſſes to prove, That he was never out of his 
« lodgings after eight o'clock at night, during the 
« whole time of this tranſaction.“ 

Some have pretended, that theſe depoſitions were 
not regarded, becauſe the witneſſes were Papiſts. 
But there is no mention of any ſuch thing in the 
printed trial, and it 1s difficult to know the thoughts 
of the jury, who were the ſole judges of theſe 
evidences. | | 

Beſide Hill ſnewed, „ That when ke heard of 
„ Prance's being taken up for the murder, he had 
« full leiſure to make his eſcape, which he never 
e indeavoring, was a great prefumption of his in- 
© nocence.” It is to be preſuined, the jury took 
but little notice of this proof. 

Green proved by two witneſſes, James Wartier 


* 


(5) To this Richardſon, keeper of Newgate, anſwered, That Pratice had told him, it was fear that made him recaut ; 
* and he [Prance] gave a full ſatisfaction, that it was only out of an apprehenſion that his life was not ſecure; that his 
trade would be loſt among the Roman Catholics ; and in caſe he had his pardon, and was ſaved, he ſhould have been in 
danger of being murdered by them.” He ſaid himſelf afterwards, That it was for fear of loſing his imployment from the 
Queen, and the Catholics, which was the molt of his buſineſs, and becaute he had not his Pardon. State-Trials, Vol. II. 
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and his wife, «+ That he was at their houſe in the 
„ Strand from between ſeven and eight, till after 
« ten, on that very night and time that fir Ed- 
«© mundbury Godfrey was ſaid to be murdered in 
„ Somerſet-houſe ” But unhappily, Warrier wil- 
ling to corroborate his evidence, added, That 
& Green's being apprehended a month after the 
&« murder of Godfrey, recalled to his mind, that 
&« the ſaid Green had been with him on Saturday 
& the twelith of October, from eight to ten in 
&« in the evening.” But, beſide that Green was 


not arreſted till the twenty-fourth of December, that 


Burnet, 
P. 447+ 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 


P. 515 


They are con- 
demned. 
State-Trials, 
Vol. II. 


P- 785. 


And execut- 
ed without 
making any 
confeſlion. 
Echard, 
Val. III. 


. $16. 
48 


p- 447. 


is to ſay, two months and twelve days after God- 
frey's murder, he was not taken up for this murder, 
but for refuſing the oaths, which could not cauſe 
Warri:r to remember, that Green had been with 
him the day Godfrey was murdered. Green added, 
© That when Prance was taken up, he ſhewed 
© ſuch a deteſtation of the fact, that he ſaid, 
% Rather than he ſhould eſcape, if he were guilty, 
© he would be the executioner himſelf.” In all 
likelihood, this proof had no great weight with the 
jury. In behalf of Berry the porter, the ſoldiers 
that were placed centinels at the gate, teſtified, 
« That no ſedan went out of the gate that night 
te the body was ſaid to be carried off, tho? one did 
« come in, and that they could not be miſtaken in 
« fo plain a matter.” And Berry's maid declared, 
« That her maſter was in bed by twelve o'clock 
& that night, and never ſtired out, which made it 
«© impoſſible for him to be upon the whole ex- 
« pedition.“ 

The all indeavored likewiſe to invalidate 
Prance's evidence; but the court obſerved, <* That 
e it was impoſſible that mr. Prance, a man of that 
«© mean capacity, ſhould invent a ſtory with ſo 
&* many conſiſting circumſtances, if there was no 
« truth in the bottom of it“ But adds the hiſto- 
rian whom I have often quoted, others obſerved, 
„That the ſtory was invented by ſome body elſe 
« of a greater _— This inſinuation is ſu 
ported only upon this ſyſtem. But beſide, had the 
pener of this narrative been fo able as is ſup- 
poſed, it would not have been difficult to make it 
perfectly agree with Bedloe's firſt depoſition, where- 
as it was different in many reſpects. For when a 
man is only to invent, and has falſe witneſſes ready 
to ſupport the invention, he need not be much fa- 
tigued about the facts. 

In fine, the jury brought them in all guilty of 
the murder. Whereupon, the lord chief juſtice 
Scroggs ſaid, © They had found the ſame verdict 
„ that he would have found, if he had been one 
„ with them.“ | 

They all three inſiſted on their innocence to the 
laſt moment of their lives. Berry owned, That 
© he was a Proteſtant in his heart, but had for 
« ſome time diſſembled his religion for his private 
% advantage.” 

Hill, to perſuade the ordinary of Newgate of his 
innocence, gave him this notable proof of it ; 
« That he had wronged one in a twelve- 


penny matter, which had ſo troubled his con- 


„ ſcience, that he had made reſtitution ſince his 
% condemnation, tho' he was in extreme want of 
« preſent neceſſaries:” And therefore he thus ar- 
gued with him, If I have taken ſhame upon my 
« ſelf, in confeſſing my crime in the caſe of a trifle ; 
« can you think I would deny the murder to main- 
t tain my reputation?“ 

Green and Hill were executed the twenty-firſt of 
February; but Berry was reprieved till the twenty- 
eighth of May. 


The time drawing near for the meeting of the Canaries; ix WM 


arliament, the King, after examining the elections, AN* 167, 
foreſaw a ſtorm gathering againſt the duke of 

York. Wherefore, to prevent it, and perſuade the — = duke of 
new parliament that his counſels were not tafluenced 2 
by his brother, he reſolved to ſend him away (1), Kenner” *M 
and for that purpoſe, the twenty-cighth ot Fe- p. 356. 


bruary, writ him the following letter : Burnet, 
Ys ng ie Echard. 


{© have already given you my reſolves at large, A letter from | 


hy I think it fit that you ſhould abſent your- the King tg 

e ſelf for ſome time beyond the ſeas. As I am the duke of 

truly ſorry for the occaſion, ſo may you be ſure, * 

I ſhall never deſire it longer than it will be ab- 

s ſolutely neceſſary for your good, and my ſer- 

& vice, In the mean time, I think it proper to 

« give it you under my hand, That I expect this 

«© compliance from you, and deſire it may be as 

e ſoon as conveniently you can. You may caſily 

believe with what trouble I write; there being 

« nothing I am more ſenſible of, than the con- 

&« ſtant Kindneſs you have ever had for me. I 

% hope you are as juſt to me, to be aſſured, 

«© That no abſenſe, nor any thing elſe, can ever 

change me from being truly and kindly yours, 
C. 


The duke immediately obeyed, and departed who with. 
for Holland the third of March, with his ducheſs, draws'to 
and the Princeſs Ann his daughter, from whence Brullels. 
he went to Bruſſels and reſided there. 

Mean while the King being apprehenſive that proceedin 
the new parliament would impeach the earl of againſt 
Danby, and that the earl, to prevent his own de- Panby in 
ſtruction, would be obliged to reveal ſecrets which 88 
he wiſhed to be kept private, granted him, under the * 
great ſeal, as full and compleat a pardon as could urnet. 
be drawn. FR 

The ſixth of March the new parliament meeting, The King' 
the King made a ſpeech, tending to ſhew how well ſpeech to tte 
affected he was to the laws of the land, and the parliament. 
Proteſtant religion. He ſpoke of his care in puniſh- 5 
ing, as well thoſe concerned in the plot, as the? 3 
murderers of ſir Edmundbury Godfrey, and did 
not forget mentioning the removal of the duke of 
York. Laſtly, he demanded money for diſband- 
ing the army, and for paying the fleet. The chan- 
cellor inlarged on all theſe points with great ex- 
aggerat ions, according to his cuſtom. 

At the opening the parliament there was a warm A difference 
conteſt between the King and commons, about the between the 
choice of a ſpeaker. The commons having choſen King and 
mr. Edward Seymour (2), the King who knew 6 
Seymour was a particular enemy of the ear] of cite of 
Danby, refuſed his approbation, and ordered the ſpeaker. 
commons to proceed to a new election. The houſe Ibid. 
was extremely diſpleaſed with this refuſal, alleging, Burnet. 
« That it was never known that a perſon ſhould © _ 
ebe excepted againſt, and no reaſon at all given, bg * 
« and that the thing itſelf, of preſenting a ſpcaker 
ce to the King, was but a bare compliment.” The 
King, on his ſide, inſiſted on the approbation or re- 
fuſal of a ſpeaker when preſented to him, as a 
branch of his prerogative (3). During a ſix days 
diſpute, the commons made ſeveral repreſentations. 
to the King, to which he returned very ſhort an- 
ſwers. At length, as the commons would not de- A ſhort pro. 
ſift from what they thought their right, the King rogation. 
went to parliament, and prorogued it from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth ; that is, tor one days in- 
terval between the two ſeſſions. The parliameat 
meeting the fifteenth, the King ordered the com- 
mons to proceed to the choice of a fpeaker : Another 


who, to avoid a revival of the diſpute, choſe — 
F molen. 


(1) It was done by the earl of Danby's advice. Burnet, p. 452. 
(2) Who was one of the repreſentatives for the county of Devon, and treaſurer of the navy. Kennet, p. 360. 


(3} Without giving any reaſon to the perſons chuſing, or the perſon choſen. Echard, Vol. III. p. 522. 
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II regorv ſerieant at law, who was ap- | lords concurred to this vote without heſitation; as CrarLes II. 

reg 3 Küng (1). e to an addreſs to be prefenced jointly by both Ax' 1678. 
FANS The commons began with appointing a commitee | houſes to the King, praying him to appoint a ſo- CAN 
to examine controverted elections, there having been | lemn day of humiliation and faſting throughont the op of the 
ſixty petitions already preſented. whole kingdom. The King granted their requeſt, A Gf an: 

This affair being put into a way of determination, | and the eleventh day of April was appointed to be pn inted 

; the commons appeared reſolved to * thoſe 9 as a public falt. 3 Kenne 
= matters which the late parliament had left undecided, he twenty-ſecond of March, the commons or- p. 361. 
WM (cre com- To this end, the twentieth of March, they appointed dered a bill to be brought in, to ſecure the King Echard. 


RY of ENGLAND. | 


„ 


: mite ap- a ſecret commitee, to take informations, prepare | and kingdom againſt the danger and growth of 

; inted. evidence, and draw up articles againſt the lords who 8 f 8 1 
— were impeached, and to take ſuch farther informa- he King going to the parliament the ſame day, The King in- 
12 tions as ſhould be given, relating to the plot againſt | ſpoke to both houſcs in favor of the earl of Danby. tereſts himſelf 
chard. 


But the commons, unmoved with his ſpeech, were in the earl of 


* * you toe — — — 


2 — 


— 


| | his 1 and the government, and the murder 


of fir Edmundbury Godtrey. At the fame time, 
they deſired the lords, by an expreſs meſſage, to 
remember the impeachment of high-treaſon exhi- 
bired againſt Thomas earl of Danby, in the name 
of the commons of England, and to commit him 
to fate cuſtody. They reſolved alſo, that it ſhould 
be refered to the commitee of ſecreſy, to draw up 
The »fair of farther articles againſt him. The earl of Danby 


the earl of was greatly imbaraſſed ; for he could make no de- 
Danby re- fenſe, without producing the letters writ by his Ma- 
. jeſty's particular order, and other papers which the 

| King was willing to conceal. Wherefore he reſolved 

to adhere to the benefit of his pardon. 

Tonge and Next day, the twenty-firſt of March, dr. Tonge, 
Oates ex- Oates, Bedloe, and a Scotſman, one Edmund 
_ Everard, a new diſcoverer, were called before the 
Vol. 11,, commons, to give in their informations concerning 
p. 526. the plot. Bedloe having delivered in his information, 


the houſe reſolved, <* That an humble addreſs be 
An addreſs to preſented to his Majeſty, that the five hundred 
the King. pounds promiſed by his proclamation for the 
« diſcovery of the murder of fir Edmunbury 
* Godfrey, may be paid to mr. Bedloe, and that 
© he would farther be pleaſed to order, that the 
& twenty pounds reward for the diſcovery of every 
c prieſt, may be effectually paid to the diſcoverers.“ 
By another addreſs they deſired, ©* That the care 
& of mr. Bedloe's ſafety might be recommended 
© to the duke of Monmouth.” The King an- 
ſwered, „ That he would take immediate care for 
e the payment of the five hundred pounds, and 
& the twenty pounds they deſired : that he had 
< hitherto taken all the care he could of mr. Bedloe : 
& that he knew how conſiderable his evidence was: 
& that he would ſee hereafter, that he ſhould want 
& for nothing; but that he could not be anſwerable 
„ for him when he went abroad.” 
| Upon the whole, the commons came to a vote 
ſomething like that in the laſt parliament, viz, 
© That the houſe doth declare, that they are 
« fully ſatisfied that there now. is, and for diverſe 
years laſt paſt hath been, a horrid and treaſonable 
« plot and conſpiracy, contrived and carried on by 
ce thoſe of the Popith religion, for the murdering 
« his Majeſty's ſacred perſon, and for ſubvertin 
« the Proteſtant religion, and the ancient and wel 
s eſtabliſhed government of this kingdom.” The 


Another. 


The King's 
anſwer. 


A vote of the 
commons re- 
lating to the 
Conſpiracy. 


"-Y 
1 4 


no ſooner returned to their houſe, than they ſent a Danby's 
meſſage to the lords, demanding that the earl might © 

be forthwith commited to ſafe cuſtody. The lords An offer of 
ſeeing the warmth of the commons, offered them, the lords, 
in a conference, the draught of a bill, by which the 

earl of Danby ſhould be for ever incapable of 

coming into his Majeſty's preſenſe; and of all offices 

and imploy ments; and of receiving any gifts or 

grants from the crown; and of ſiting in the houſe 

of peers. But the commons were not ſatisfied with rejected by 
ſuch a bill, probably, for two reaſons. Firſt, that che commons. 
the earl of Danby had among the leading commons 
implacable enemies. Second, that purpoſing to diſ- 

cover the King's ſecrets, by a ſtrict examination of 

the earl of Danby's affairs, they ſaw that this bill 

was only an artifice to conceal what they wiſhed 

to have known and divulged. 

Mean while, the commons hearing that the King The com- 
had figned a pardon for the earl of Danby, ap- mons ex- 
pointed a commitee to repair to the chancellor, and amine into 
inquire how this pardon was ſealed, and at whoſe the carl's 
ſuit. The chancellor anſwered, ** That it was done 4 

; ; an- 
very privately, the King having ordered him to cellor's ac- 
« bring the ſeal into his cloſet, and lay it upon count of it. 
« the table; that his Majeſty commanded the ſea] Kennet. 
eto be taken out of the bag, and ordered the 5.361. 

« perſon who uſually carried the purſe, to affix it yn 
« to the pardon.” The chancellor added in his Echard, 


juſtification, «+ That at the very time of affixing Vol. III. 


« the ſeal to the parchment, he did not look upon P. 527: 
« himſelf to have the cuſtody of the ſeal : that the 
«« pardon was paſſed with the utmoſt privacy, at 
ce the deſire of the eatl, who gave this reaſon for 
« jt, That he did not intend to make uſe of it, 
« but to ſtand upon his innocence, except falſe wit- 
«« neſſes ſhould be produced againſt him; and then 
« he would make uſe of it at the laſt extremity :? 
That notwithſtanding this reaſon, he adviſed the 
« earl to let the pardon pals in the regular courſe ; 
but after — . with the King, his Majeſt 
« declared, He was reſolved to let it paſs wit 
« all privacy (2). 
The houſe were inflamed, upon hearing this re- 
port againſt the earl, and one of the members (3), 
naming the earl of Danby, proceeded thus: 
The perſon to whom we owe the dangers Speeches 


« and fears of the French King againſt us: the againſt the 
| earl of Danby, 


State-Trials, 
Vol. II. 


(1) He was recommended by William lord Ruſſel. Kennet, p. 360. Burnet adds, the point was ſetled, that the right of p. 530. 


electing was in the houſe, and 


(2) The King, in his ſpeech for the earl, ſaid; he had done nothing but 


t the confirmation was a thing of courſe, p. 453. 


| _ Echard, 
y his order, and therefore he had pardoned him ; Vol. III. 


and if there was any deſect in his pardon, he would paſs it over and over again, until it ſhould be legal. Upon this a great p. 527. 
debate was raiſed - ſome queſtioned whether the King's pardon, eſpecially when paſſed in bar to an impeachment, was good 
in law: this would incourage ill miniſters, who would be always ſure of a pardon. The King's pardon did indeed ſecure one 


againſt all proſecution at his ſuit : but, as in caſe of murder an appeal lay, from which the King's pard 


on did not cover the 


perſon, ſince the King could no more pardon the injuries done his 9 than he could forgive the debts that were owing to 
e 


j ſon it infered, that ſince the offen . 
LL — which ſeemed to be one cf the chief ſecurities, and moſt eſſential 


When the bill of baniſhment, which paſſed in the houſe of lords, was ſent down to the commons, 


King's pardon could not hinder a proſecution of parliament, 
pow of our conſtitution. 
i 


of miniſters of ſtate were injuries done the public, the 


nnington fell on it in a moſt furious manner, and inflamed the houſe ſo, that tho it was offered that the earl ſhould be degraded 
of his peerage as well as baniſhed, and that no pardon for the future ſhould be pleaded in bar to an impeachment ; the bill was 


thrown out by the commons, and a bill of attainder brought in, 


(3) Mr. Powle, afterwards one of the new council. 


as will be ſeen hereafter. Burnet, p. 453. 


<« perſon 
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Vol. III. 


p. 528. 


The earl of 
Shaftſbury's 


ſpecch. 


Burnet. 


The earl of 


« perſon to whom we owe the threats and ſever 
ee anſwers to thoſe humble addreſſes we made the 
« laſt ſemon of parliament: the perſon to whom 
« we owe the ruin of this nation, and exhauſting 
« the Kivg's revenue: the perſon to whom we owe 
te the expenſe of two hundred thouſand pounds a 
« year, unaccounted for: the perſon to whom we 
« owe the raiſing of a ſtanding army, to be kept 
up by the rect ipt of ſix millions of livres yearly, 
„ for three years to inſlave us and our religion: 
« the perſon to whom we owe the late bone that 
« was thrown in on the ſiting of the laſt parliament, 
& to hinder the good iſſue that might have come by 
&« their proceedings; who is now lay ing down his 
« ſtaf, and making up his accounts in the treaſury, 
&« as he pleaſes, to inrich himſelt out of the ſpoils 
« of the people, and ſo depart.” 

I have leveral times ſaid, That the people in ge- 
neral were perfuaded, not only of the reality of the 
plot, at leaſt with regard to the government and 
religion, but that even the King and duke of York 
were the rea! authors of it. This ſpeech plainly 
ſhews, it was at leaſt the opinion of the ſpeaker, 
and when a member of the commons advances ſuch 
propoſitions, without a 3 one may be ſure 
he ſpeaks the general ſenſe of that houſe. Beſide, 
the removal of the duke of York was a demonſtra- 
tion, that the King was not ignorant of his being 
ſuſpected io ſubmit too much to the counſels of his 
brother. It is therefore difficult to conceive, why 
ſo many. ſenſible men obſtinately labor to ſhew, 
there was no real plot, becauſe the article concern- 
ing the deſign of Lining the King, may be doubt- 
ful. For, the truth of the two other branches, 
concerning the government and religion, flows from 
ſo many circumſtances, that a man muſt be wilfully 
blind not to ſee it. Perhaps the word Plot offends 
ſome perſons, who cannot comprehend how a King 
can plot againſt his ſubjects. But if this is all, 
there is a way to be ſoon agreed. Inſtead of ſay- 
ing there was a plot to ſubvert the government 
and Proteſtant religion, let it be ſaid, there was a 
project or deſign on foot, headed by the King and 
the duke of York, to render his Majeſty abſolute, 
and introduce Popery. But this is preciſely what 
is meaned by the plot. For the deſign of killing 
the King was only an appendix to the plot, ſup- 
poling it real, and an effect of the furious zeal of 
ſome private perſons, who thought they could better 
accompliſh it by placing the duke of York on the 
throne. 

I ſhall not here inſert the earl of Shaftſbury's 
ſpeech in the houſe of lords, becauſe ſo much pains 
has been taken to repreſent him as the King's 
greateſt enemy, and the firſt mover of the whole 
party, that whatever came from him muſt be ſuſ- 
pected. I ſhall produce, however, one paſſage of 
this ſpeech : ** Popery, ſays he, and ſlavery, like 
„two ſiſters, go hand in hand; ſometimes one 
goes firſt, ſometimes the other; but whereſoever 
< the one enters, the other is always follow ing cloſe 
* at hand. In England, Popery was to have 
* brought in Slavery; in Scotland, Slavery went 
c before, and Popery was to follow.“ Thus much 
is certain, that his obſervation on the ſlavery of 
Scotland was exactly true, and that the duke of 
Lauderdale, ſupported by the court, exerciſed among 
the Scots a tyranny unknown to their fore-fathers. 
What theretore could the Engliſh imagine, when 
they ſaw a neighboring kingdom, inveſted with no 
leſs privileges than England, governed in ſo abſolute 
a manner, under the ſame King and the ſame 
miniſtry ? Could they expect that the ſame principles 
would not be followed in Englind, if it could be 
done with the ſame facility? 

The fame day, the lords ſent a meſſage to ac- 


Danby-with- quaint the houſe of commons, that the earl of Danby 


draws. 


— 
ad withdrawn, and could not be found. Where- Caarry, jr 
upon the commons ordered, “ That a bill be Ax' 1670 
« brought in to ſummon Thomas carl of Danby, &—w 
« to render himfelt ro juſtice by a day to be therein 3 pre- 
« limited, or in default thereof, to attaint him.” him br 
The third of April articles ot impeachment againſt commons. 
the five lords in the Tower were drawn up by the State Trial, 
commons, and carrie4 to the houſe of lords, as Vol. II. 
well as the bill to fix a day for the earl of Danby "Alta 
to render himſelf to juſtice. The lords having ſent Echard. 
back this laſt bill with ſome amendments, the com- 

mons were diſſatisked, becauſe the lords were not 

of opinion, in caſ2 the earl refuſed to ſurrender 
himfelf, to proceed againſt him by bill of attainder, 

but to content themſelves with inflicting other pe- 
nalties, The two houſes had ſeveral conferences 

upon this ſubject, in which the commons continued 
immoveable, without any diminution of their rigor 
againit the carl, At lat the lords paſſed the bill, Paſſed by ty; 
and appointed the twenty-third of April for the lords. 
earl's ſurrendering himſelf to trial. The earl ſeeing Ie Gurren. 
chat hisabſenſe could not hinder the bill of attainder ders him 
from paſſing againſt him, refolved at laſt to ſur- and is ſent 
render himſelf to the uſher of the black-rod, and do the Tower, 
the ſame-day he was ſent to the Tower. The King 

then found himſelf plunged in greater difficulties 

than he had ever ſtruggl:d with before, as he ſaw 

the earl of Danby could not make his defenſe 

without divulging his ſecrets. 

It King Charles would have altered his maxims The King 
and principles, he might eaſily have extricated him- forms a new 
ſelf out ot theſe troubles. He had only to break council. 
his union with France; diſmiſs thoſe of his miniſters 1 

. em. 
who were diſagrecable to the parliament ; and act Kennet. 
with ſincerity for the intereſt of the kingdom and Echard. 
of the Proteſtant religion; abandoning all the pro- Burnet. 
jects he had hitherto formed. But he could not re- 
ſolve to make this ſacrifice, both becauſe he be- 
lieved his honor concerned; and his deſign being 
only to gain time, and amuſe the parliament. It 
was with this view, that by the advice of ſir William 
Temple, he reſolved to eſtabliſh a new council, 
into which were admited ſome lords moſt oppoſite 
to him, as the earls of Shaftſbury and Eſſex. 
This council conſiſted of thirty members, fi fteen 
of whom were ever to be the preſent chief officers 
of his crown and houſhold, Ten were to be taken 
out of the nobility, and five out of the commons. 

But he ſo managed in the modeling this council, 
as to have a majority of ſuch as were devoted to him. 
The earl of Shaftſbury was made preſident, tho' no 
man was more hated by the King. His aim was 
to perſuade the public and the parliament, that he 
was reſolved intirely to change his manner of go- 
verning, and be guided in all affairs whatſoever, . 
by the advice of the new council, Bur this was only, 
an amuſement. For as it was rot poſſible for the 
King to depart from his principles, concerning reli- 
gion or government, ſo moſt of his new counſellors 
were not for ſacrificing the Royal authority to the. 
will of the parliament. The earl of Shafrſbury , 
would have been highly pleaſed with being preſident 
of the council, if his authority had been propor- 
tionable to his office. But he quickly perceived, 
he was there only for ſhew, and to be ſubſervient 
to the King's deſigns, while others had his conf- 
dence. There were chiefly tour who had the direc- 
tion of affairs commited to them, viz. the earls of 
Sunderland and Eſſex, the lord Hallifax, and fir 
William Temple. Theſe digeſted and prepared 
what was to be offered to the council or the par- 
liament. | . 

No ſooner had the King made this alteration, xe aca 
than he came to the parliament to acquaint them with it. 
with it. But tho? the city of London, and the reſt Kennet, 
of the kingdom reſounded with joyful acclamations, 13 


and were perſuaded that things were going to change Vol. III. 
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An? 1679. news with great coldneſs. 
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done, but thought this was ſome new artifice 


An obſerva- 
tion upon t 
earl of 


, Shaftſbury. 


Temple's 
Mem. 
Part III. 


p. 335» &c. 


They had not ſufficient 
confidence in his Majeſty, to believe he really in- 
tended to govern otherwiſe than he had hitherto 


which would ſoon produce its effects: therefore, by 
this change, the King gained but little ground in 
the houſe of commons. I am ſenſible the diſtruſt 
of the commons is aſcribed to Shaftſbury's intrigues, 
and fir William Temple even inſinuates it in ſeveral 
places. But it is not eaſy to comprehend how a 
a ſingle man ſhould have had credit enough in the 
country party, to direct them as he pleaſed, if that 
arty ue not otherwiſe known what Snaftſbury 
FE to make them believe. For inſtance, this 
earl infinuated that the nation could not be ſecured 
againſt the duke of York, and that when he ſhould 
once poſſeſs the crown, all proviſions againſt him 
would vaniſh. Was he in the wrong ? And was 
there need of ſo great a credit toconvince the country 
party of a thing they were but roo well convinced 
of before? It is therefore a mere artifice ſolely to 
impute the animoſity of the commons to the earl of 
Shaftſbury, as if it had no other Joundation than 
his credit and intrigues, in order to remove thereby 
the juſt and real occaſions of complaint againſt the 
King's government. The meaſures purſued by the 
court in the foregoing years, both againſt the eſta- 
bliſned government and religion, had been ſeen. 
What had the King done to cauſe them to be for- 
got? He had ifſued out proclamations againſt the 
Papiſts, but they were ſo ill executed, that they 
were not apt to inſpire the parliament with confi- 
dence. The King under color that he might be in- 
gaged in a war againſt France, had levied thirty 
thouſand men, and at the ſame time was nego- 
ciating a yearly penſion with that crown of ſix mil- 
lions of livres for their maintenance, as plainly ap- 
ared from the letters produced in parliament. 
hat had the King done to remove the fears occa- 
ſioned by this army? He had applied to their main- 
tenance the money granted by the parliament for 
their diſbanding; and if he had conſented to their 
being diſmiſſed, it was becauſe he applied to another 
uſe the money received from France. In fine, was 
it poſſible to forget the tranſactions of the Cabal; 
the King's indolence with regard to the intereſts of 
England and of all Europe; the frequent proroga- 
tions of parliament at critical times, when vigorous 
reſolutions were taking againſt the growing power 
of France; his deſign, in conjunction with that 
crown, of utterly deſtroying the commonwealth of 
Holland; a deſign ſo drecuy oppoſite to the in- 
tereſts of England? Could it not o perceived, that 
the King was without legitimate children, and the 
duke of York his brother and preſumptive heir, not 
only a Papiſt, but alſo a bigot to his religion? 
Could the tranſactions in Scotland be concealed, 
where arbitrary power was compleatly eſtabliſhed ? 
I do but juſt mention ſome of the principal points, 
for it would be too tedious to relate all the cauſes of 
the nation's ſuſpicions and fears. After this, how 
is it poſſible to believe that Shaftſbury's intrigues 
and artifices were the ſole cauſe of the commons diſ- 
truſt ? I do not doubt but he contributed to them, 
and that being ſo well informed, as he was, of the 
King's ſecret deſigns, he opened the eyes of many 
people, who perhaps would have been deceived by 
the artifices of the court, But this is not what 1s 
meaned by aſcribing the peoples fears and jealouſies 
to the intrigues of this earl. That he was actuated 
by a ſpirit,of revenge, is no concern of mine, but 
the event too plainly ſhewed, how agreeable were 
his advices to the kingdon?'s intereſt, 


9 


the houſe of commons received the | 


While the alterations the new council was to C#anLss II. 
make in the government's affairs were impatiently AN 1679. 
expected, the commons were ſuddenly alarmed by 2 
an information of a freſh deſign of the Papiſts to ered to 
The houſe of one parn London. 
Bird in Fetter-Lane being ſer on fire, his ſervant, Echard, 
Elizabeth Oxley, was ſuſpected of firing it on pur- Vol. III. 
She confeſſed the fact, P 5% 


burn London a ſecond time. 


poſe, and ſent to priſon. 
and declared, ſhe had been imployed to do it by 
one Stubbs a Papiſt, who had promiſed her five 
pounds, Stubbs — taken up, confeſſed, he per- 
ſuaded her to it, and that father Gifford his con- 
feſſor, put him upon it, telling him, „ it was no 
e fin to burn all the houſes of Heretics.” He 
added, that he had frequent conferences on this af- 
fair with Gifford, and two Iriſiimen. Moreover 
Stubbs and the maid ſervant declared, the Papiſts 
were to make an inſurrection, and expected an army 
of ſixty thouſand men from France. The commons 
obtained a pardon for Stubbs and the ſervant, in 
conſideration of their ready confeſſion. But it was 
generally infered from this incident, that it was not 
Gifford's fault that the city of London was not burnt 
as in the year 1666. 

This diſcovery produced an addreſs from the com- 
mons to the King, for the execution of Pickering 
the jeſuit, and the other condemned prieſts. 

But the commons ſtoped not there. They re- 
ſolved the ſame day to fit on the morrow, tho? 
Sunday, to conſider of means for the preſervation of 
the King's perſon and the Proteſtant religion, againſt 
the attempts of the Papiſts, both during the reign 
of his preſent Majeſty and his ſucceſſor. Accord- 
ingly, next morning, they firſt ordered a bill to 
be brought in to baniſh all Papiſts, or reputed Pa- 
piſts, within London and Weſtminſter, twenty 
miles from the ſame, for ſix months; and then 
they voted, nemine contradicente, 
% duke of York being a Papiſt, the hopes of his com 
coming ſuch to the crown, — given the greateſt 
countenance and incouragement to the preſent 


«* conſpiracics and deſigns of the Papiſts againſt the Kennet, 


King and the Proteſtant religion.” This vote 
was ſent to the lords for their concurrence (1). 

The earl of Danby appeared the twenty-ffth of 
April, at the bar of the houſe of lords, and there 


produced the King's pardon for all crimes and of- 


tenſes whatſoever commited before the twenty-eight State Trials, 
day of February laſt : after which he was ſent back Vol. II. 
to the Towers The lords having given notice of P. 733+ 


this to the commons, they appointed a commitee of 
ſecreſy to examine the nature of the earl's plea, who 
made their report, ** That there was no precedent, 
of a pardon granted to any perſon impeached by 
* the commons of high treaſon, or other high 
< crimes depending in the impeachment.” After 
this report, the commons deſired the lords to de- 
mand of the earl of Danby, Whether he would 
rely upon, and abide by the plea of his pardon.” 
This was the next day, and the earl praying time 
to anſwer, the lords allowed him four days. 


The ſame day, the King returned this anſwer to Kennet, 
the commons addreſs for the execution of Pickering p. 363. 


and other prieſts, ** Gentlemen, I have always been 
te tender in matters of blood, which my ſubjects 
have no reaſon to take exception at: but this is 
0 a matter of great weight, I ſhall therefore con- 
« ſider of it, and return you an anſwer.” 


The vote of the commons concerning the duke The King's 
of York touched the King very ſenſibly, he fore- ſpeech to the 
He there- Parliament. 
fore went to the , parliament the thirtieth of April, * 


ſceing they did not intend to ſtop there. 
and in a ſhort ſpeech recommended to both houſes 


the diſpatch of three affairs: 1. The proſecution of 


i 


(1) By William lord Ruſſel ; for which he paid dearly afterwards. 
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«© That the Vote of the 
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Ax' 1679. providing a fleet for the common ſecurity. Then 
— 


The lord 
chancellor's 


ſpeech. 


to give them a proof of his care to preſerve their 


« public ſecurity, he ſhould not follow their zeal 
6 — lead it.“ 


Accordingly, the chancellor made the following 
ſpeech : | 


My Lords, and you the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgeſſes of the Houſe of Commons. 


ec HAT Royal care which his Majeſty hath 
hy taken for the general quiet and ſatisfaction 
« of all his ſubjects, is now more evident by theſe 
« new and freſh inſtances of it, which I havein 
* command to open to you. His Majeſty had con- 
« ſidered with himſelf, that it is not enough that 
« your religion and liberty is ſecure during his 
« own reign, hut he thinks he owes it to his people 
* to do all that in him lies, that theſe bleſſings may 
be tranſmited to your poſterity, and ſo well ſe- 
„ cured to them, that no ſucceſſion in after ages 
* may be able to work the leaſt alteration, And 
therefore his Majeſty, who hath often ſaid in this 
tc place, That he is ready to conſent to any 

am of this kind, ſo as the ſame extend not to 
« alter the deſcent of the crown in the right line, 
& nor to defeat the ſucceſſion,* hath now com- 
* manded this to be farther explained, 

« And to the end it may never be in the power 
4 of any Papiſt, if the crown deſcend upon him, 
« to make any change either in church or ſtate 
* I am commanded to tell you, That his Majeſty 
4 is willing, that proviſion may be made, firſt to 
« diſtinguiſh a Popiſh from a Proteſtant ſucceſſor ; 
« then 1o to limit and circumſcribe the authority 
of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, in theſe caſes following, 
that he may be diſabled to do any harm: Firſt, in 
<« reference to th church; his Majeſty is content that 
« care be taken, that all eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual 


«© benefices and promotions in the gift of the crown, 


« may be confered in ſuch a manner, that we may 
be ſure the incumbents ſhall always be of the 
«« molt pious and learned Proteſtants : and that no 
« Popiſſi ſucceſſor, while he continues ſo, may have 
«« any power to controul ſuch preſentments. In 
reference, to the ſtate, and civil part of the go- 
«« yernment, as it is already provided, That no 
«« Papilt can fit in either houſe of parliament 3? fo 
«« the King is pleaſed that it be provided too, that 
«« there may never want a parliament, when the 
« King ſhall happen to die, but that the parlia- 
«« ment then in being may continue indiffolvable 
« for a competent time; or if there be no parlia- 
« ment in being, then the laſt parliament which 
« was in being before that time, may re- aſſemble 
«© and fit a competent time, without any new ſum- 
«© mons, or elections. And as no Papiſt can by 
« Jaw hold any place of truſt, fo the King is con- 
e tent that it may be farther provided, That no 
« lords or others of the privy council, no judges of 
« the common law, or in chancery, ſhall at any 
«« time, during the reign of any Popiſh ſucceſſor, 
« be put in or diſplaced, but by the authority of 
« parliament : and that care alſo be taken, 
« that none but ſincere Proteſtants may be juſtices 
« of the peace. In reference to the military part, 
« the King is willing, that no lord lieutenant, or 
« deputy lieutenant, nor no officer in the navy, 
« during the reign of any Popiſh ſucceſſor, be put 
«© in or removed, but either by authority of par- 
e liament, or of ſuch perſons as the parliament ſhall 


s intruſt with ſuch authority. 


ce It is hard to invent another reſtraint to be put 
upon a Popiſh ſucceſſor, conſider ing how much 
the revenue of the ſucceſſor will depend upon 
e conſent of parliament, and how impoſſible it is 
eto raiſe money without ſuch conſent. But yet, 
if any thing elſe can occur to the wiſdom of the 
parliament, which may farther ſecure religion 
and liberty againſt a Popiſh ſucceſſor, without 
&« defeating the right of ſucceſſion itſelf, his Ma- 
* jeſty will moſt readily conſent to it. Thus 
„ watchful is the King for all your ſafeties; and 
if he could think of any thing elſe, that you do 
either want or wiſh to make you happy, he 

would make it his buſineſs to effect it for you. 
God Almighty long continue this bleſſed union 
between the King, and his parliament, and 


people.“ 


cc 


The houſe of commons did not receive theſe pro- A refle&, 
poſals with that applauſe the King had expected. upon the 
King's offer 
relating to uz 
duke ot N 


Their diſtruſt was too great for their fears and ſuſ- 
picions to be removed by ſuch offers. Tho? ſome 


CHaRLes l. 1 
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authors call this an infatuation in the houſe of com- york fu 
mons, I think myſelf obliged zo remark, that the fion. 


King indeed offered his conſent to acts of parlia- 
ment, but ſuggeſted no means to ſecure the execu- 
tion, It was an artifice of the court of England, 
begun in the reign of James I, and continued under 
Charles I and Charles II, to repreſent the laws as 
the impregnable bulwark of the nation's liberties. 
And yet theſe three Kings had, on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, tranſgreſſed them. I ſhall give here ſome 
inſtances, to which many more might be added. 
Were the laws inacted for the preſervation of re- 
ligion under James I, punctually executed? Of 
what benefit could laws made for the ſecurity of 
their liberties be to the ſubjects, ſince James I 
laid down for principle, that tho* in conſcience and 
honor, the King ought to govern his ſubjects with 
equity, he might nevertheleis, by the extent of his 
power, govern in an abſolute manner, without any 
controul ? Did the petition of right reftrain Charles I 
from levying ſhip money? Did the laws retard 
the ſame King from governing twelve years with- 
out a parliament, and from raiſing money in that 
interval by an abſolute authority ? Had Charles IL 

more ſcrupulous ? Was it in virtue of the laws 
that he ſhut up the exchequer, and ſeized the mo- 
ney there without the conſent of the proprietors ? 
Was it for the better execution of the laws, which 


ſeem to ſecure the liberties of the ſubject, that he 


received annually from France a penſion of fix mil- 
lion of livres ? Of what uſe therefore are laws, the 
execution whereof no human power can warrant, 
when the intereſts of the Prince and people are dia- 
metrically oppoſite, which could not fail to happen 
in the reign of a Popiſh ſucceſſor ? This ſuffices to 
demonſtrate, that the King's offer of his aſſent to 
the acts he propoſed, was incapable of diſpelling the 
peoples fears; becauſe not only no expedient was 
propoſed to ſecure the execution, but it was not even 
in his power to give any ſecurity. Now it will be 
aſked, what other expedient was there for ſecuring 
the religion and liberties of the nation, conſiſtent 
with the right of ſucceſſion ? 1 confeſs there was 
none, and affirm withal, that thoſe offered by the 
King were inſufficient. But to whom was this im- 
px owing? To the duke of York alone, who 

ad openly declared himſelf a Papiſt, and from that 
time inceſſantly excited both England and France 
to promote the intereſts of his religion, as the letters 
of his ſecretary Coleman evidently teſtify. To 
inable the reader to judge of this matter, being the 
moſt material of this, reign, I ſhall here propoſe 
ſome queſtions which are neceſſary to be decided 
before he can determine in ſavor of the King or par- 


liament. 
Queſtion 
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Kennet. 


Judgment 
demanded 
againſt the' 
earl of Danby. 
Kennet. 


Queſtion x. Whether there was any danger 
to England in admiting a * ſucceſſor? 

This the King himſelf did not deny, ſince he 
propoſed expedients to prevent this danger. 

Queſtion 2. Whether the expedients propoſed 
by the King, were capable of preventing this dan- 

er ? 

A This is what no perſon can either poſſitively af- 
firm or deny. For if, on one hand, 1t may be wo. 
poſed, that a Popiſh ſucceſſor would have ſincerely 
complied with the acts propoled by the King, it 
may, on the other hand, with equal juſtice be ſup- 
poles, that the duke of York, the immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor, conſidering his principles, his humor, his 
temper, his zeal for his religion, would never have 
patiently ſuffered himſelf to be reſtrained by theſe 
acts of parliament. But this was a contingency 
which God alone could foreknow. 

ueſtion 3. The commons not believing the ex- 
pedients offered by the King ſufficient to prevent 
the danger, and the King believing the contrary, 
who was to yield, the King or the people repre- 
ſented by the commons? 

This is what I ſhall not pretend to decide. i 

Queſtion 4. Which evil was greateſt, that ol 
breaking the lineal ſucceſſion in the excluſion of the 
duke of York, or that of expoſing the eſtabliſhed 
religion to ruin? | 

This Queſtion ſuppoſes, that the Kings of Eng- 
land ſuccecd by a right purely hereditary, But this 
or nr is greatly conteſted. - It may at leaſt be 
affirmed, that ſeveral parliaments have decided the 
contrary (1). As to the queſtion in itſelf, it may 
at leaſt be avered, that in France, in a parallel caſe, 
upon the death of Henry III, the intereſts of the 
Catholic religion were, without heſitation, prefered 
to thoſe of Henry IV, who was a Proteſtant, and the 
next heir : but many pretended, that as the French 
did ill, fo the Engliſh parliament was to blame to 
follow their example. 

Queſtion 5. The two evils, viz. the breach in 
the ſucceſſion, and the expoſing of the Proteſtant 
religion, being ſuppoſed perfectly equal, which was 
to ſuffer, the rights of the duke, or the religion of 
the nation? 

Some maintain, that the right of ſucceſſion is not 
to be violated upon any conſideration, and that the 
intereſts of religion extend not ſo far as to authorize 
ſuch a violation. Others on the contrary aſſert, 
That when things were reduced to ſuch a ſtate, that 
the duke or the people mult ſuffer, the duke ought 
to be the ſufferer, ſince it was he who had brought 
matters to that condition. 

The reader ought to determine theſe queſtions, 
before he gives a definitive ſentenſe on this affair. 

The day after the King's and the chancellor's 
ſpeeches to both houſes, the commons, without 
taking any great notice of his Majeſty's propoſals 
about the ſucceſſion, proceeded on the bill for pre- 
venting the dangers ariſing from Popery, as well in 
his reign, as his ſucceſſors. 

They alſo read the firſt time a „ bill for better 
0 prevention of illegal exaction of money from the 
ſubject;“ and ordered another to be brought in, 
«© That when any member of the houſe was pre- 
s fered to any office or place of profit, a new writ 
* ſhould immediately iflue out for electing a mem- 
<< ber to ſerve in his ſtead.” 

The fifth of May they reſolved, „That the 
£© pardon pleaded by the earl of Danby was illegal 
and void,” and the ſpeaker, with the whole 
houſe, went up to the lords bar, and demanded 
jadgment againſt him. 


Ss Som 


They ſhortly after drew up an addreſs againſt Cnarues IT, 
the duke of Lauderdale, in the ſtrongeſt terms AN* 1679. 
that could be uſed, which was carried in a full CY TINA 
body to his Majeſty: But it ſeems the King could An addrefs 
not then part with this miniſter, the laſt of the - por 
Cabal, and therefore he coldly anſwered, “ That derdale. 

* he would conſider of it, and return an anſwer.” Idem. 

In the mean time the King ſent a meſſage to Echard. 
the commons by the lord Ruſſe], who acquainted 
the houſe, «+ That his Majeſty commanded him to Pickering 
let the houſe know, that he was willing to com- ordered tor 
4 ply with their requeſt concerning Pickering, and execution. 

e that the law ſhould paſs upon him accordingly : * 1 
& that as to the condemned prieſts, the houſe " hoot uy 


0 : 6 p. 721. 
<< peers had ſent for them, in order, as his Ma- R 
« jeſty conceived, to ſome examinations. That Echard. 


he repeated his inſtances to them for put- 
« ing the fleet in a good poſture; for diſpatch- 
<« ing the diſcovery of the plot; the trial of the 
&« lords, and the bill for the ſecurity of reli- 
“ gion.“ 

After this meſſage, the commons finiſhed. the A money bill 
money bill for diſbanding the army, which the paſſed. 
King paſſed the ninth of May. By this act a ſup- Idem. 
ply was granted to his Majeſty of two hundred 
and fix thouſand, four hundred ſixty-two pounds, 
ſeventeen ſhilling and three pence, for paying off 
and diſbanding the forces raiſed ſince the twenty- 
ninth of September 1677. The act had a clauſe 
in it, that for the future, * ſoldiers ſhould not 
& be quartered in any perſon's houſe againſt their 
& conſent.” 

The lords alſo, at the ſame time, informed the State Trials, 
commons, that the earl of Danby reſolved to ad- Vol. II. 
here to the plea of his pardon; and that the com- —.— 
mons having demanded judgment againſt him, as 
conceiving his pardon illegal and null, the tenth 
inſtant was appointed for hearing the earl of Danby 
to make good his plea. The lords likewiſe ac- 
quainted the commons, that they had reſolved, the 
hve lords in the Tower ſhould be brought to their 
trial the fourtecnth initant. 

That part of the meſſage concerning the earl of A difference 
Danby ſo offended the commons, that they re- betuixt the 
ſolved, © That no commoner whatſoever ſhould the — 2 
e preſume to maintain the validity of the pardon — 4 
c pleaded by the earl of Danby, without the con- affair. 

« jent of the houſe firſt had, and that the perſons 
% ſo doing, ſhould be accounted betrayers of the 
<« liberties of the commons of England.” This 
vote was polted up in ſeveral places, that no perſon 
might pretend 1gnorance of it. The true reaſon of purner. 
theſe proceedings was, that by the examination of 
the ſeveral articles of the earls impeachment, the 
commons hoped to diſcover the King's ſecret prac- 
tiſes with the court of France; whereas the King, 
by his pardon, had put the affair in ſuch a ſtate, 
that there would have been no occaſion to examine 
the earl of Danby's anſwers to the articles againſt 
him exhibited. 

This vote of the commons much inflamed the 
differences that were already began between the two 
houſes, about the manner of proceeding againſt the 
five lords in the Tower. For the lords had ad- 
dreſſed the King to appoint a lord high-ſteward to 
preſide in the trials; but the commons, thinking it 
unneceſſary, propoſed, · That a commitee of both 
** houſes might be nominated to conſider of the 
% moſt proper ways and methods of proceeding 
e upon 1mpeachments,” And this is what the 
lords refuſed, which occaſioned a warm conteſt; 
but at laſt the lords agreed to the commitec's no- 
mination, 


— 2 tw 


crown. 


2 


(1) Particularly an act paſſed in Queen Elizabeth's reign, aſſerting the power of the parliament ot limit the ſucceſſion of the 
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Cnantes II. The ſame day the lords communicated to the 


Ax' 1679. 
— 


Addreſs ofthe By the proceedings of the commons it plainly ap- 


commons for 


the raiſing of 


the militia. 
May 10. 
Kennet. 


Echard. 


A bill brought tenſe.” The next day, tho Sunday, they or- 
in againſt the dered a bill to be brought in (purſuant to their 


duke of York. 
Burnet. 
Kennet. 


An addreſs 
to the King. 
His anſwer. 
Echard. 


Kennet. 


A difference 
berween the 
two houſes 
relating to 
the biſhops. 
Burnet. 
Kennet. 


commons, a petition from the earl of Danby, in 
which he ſet forth, That he met with informa- 
« tions ſeverally from his council, that he durſt 
e not appear to argue the validity of his pardon, 
by reaſon of the vote of the houſe of commons.“ 
Their lordihips therefore deſired to know,. Whe- 
ther there was any ſuch vote as was alleged in 
the petition ?” 


pears that they only ſought occaſion to drive things 
to extremity. With this view, they preſented an 
addreſs to the King, taking notice, “that multi- 
«- tudes of jeſuits, Popiſh prieſts, and Popiſh re- 
& cuſants, reſorted to the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, in contempt of his Majeſty's laws 
and Royal proclamations. Wo heretore they hum- 
„ bly beſought his Majeſty, that the militia of 
„London, Weltminſter, Southwark, the Tower- 
Hamlets of Middleſex and Surrey, might im- 
*© mcediately be raiſed, and put in a poſture of de- 


reſolve fourteen days before) To diſable the duke 
of York to inherit the imperial crown of Eng- 
land (1).” Immediately after they reſolved 
nemine contradicente, That in defenſe of the 
King's perſon, and the Proteſtant religion, they 
* would ſtand by his Majeſty with their lives and 
* fortunes; and that if his Majeſty ſhould come 
„by any violent death, they would revenge it to 
c the utmoit upon the Papiſts.” This was ſoon 
after put into the form of an addreſs, and preſented 
to the King, who thanked them, and ſaid, ** Thar 
„ he would do what in him lay to ſecure the Pro- 
<< teſtant religion, and was willing to do all ſuch 
<« things as might be to the good and benefit of 
c his tubjects.” 

Mean while he ſent them a meſſage the fourteenth 
of May to remind them of what he had ſaid con- 
cerning the fleet; but the conſideration of this 
meſſage, was adjourned till the next Monday ſeven- 
night. 

The commitee of both houſes meeting to conſider 
of the way and method of trying the impeached 
lords, there was a warm diſpute between the two 
houſes concerning the biſhops ; the commons pre- 
tending that the biſhops could not fit upon the trial 
of the impeached lords, becauſe it was a cafe of 
blood. The peers on the other hand maintained, 
« That the lords ſpiritual have a right to ſtay and 
« fit in court, till the court proceed to the vote of 
% guilty, or not guilty.” This affair made a great 
noite, and occaſioned the publication of ſeveral 


books on both ſides (2). 


At length, on the fifteenth of May, the com- Cutz 
mons read the firſt time their bill, ++ To diſable the Ax 1679 
duke of York from inheriting the imperial crown © 
of England,” now called the Excluſion-bill,” The exclu- 
After the particulars of the conſpiracy againſt the $9" bill is 
King, the eſtabliſhed government, and the Prote- 
ſtant religion, the bill ſet forth : | 

* That the emiſſaries, prieſts and agents for the The ſubſana 
«© Pope, had traiterouſly ſeduced James duke of of the exc\,. 
Vork, preſumptive heir to theſe crowns, to the ſion bill. 

* communion of the church of Rome ; and had 
induced him to enter into ſeveral negociations 
* with the Pope, his cardinals, and nuncios, for 
promoting the Romiſh church and intereſts ; 
and by his means and procurement had a1vanced 
the power and greatneſs of the French King, to 
the manifeſt hazard of theſe kingdoms, that by 
*« deſcent of theſe crowns upon a Papiſt, and by 

foreign alliance and aſſiſtance, they might be 
«able to ſucceed in their wicked and villanous 
„ deſigns.” Then after another preamble, it 
run to this effect : 

«* 1. That the ſaid James duke of York, Albany, 
* and Ulſter, ſhould be incapable of inheriting the 
„ ſaid crowns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
* with their dependencies; and of injoying any of 
the titles, rights, prerogatives, and revenues, be- 
„ Jonging to the ſaid crowns. 2. That in caſe his 
*© Majeſty ſhould happen to die, or reſign his do- 
* minions, they ſhould devolve to the perſon next 
„in ſucceſſion, in the ſame manner as if the ſaid 
duke were dead. 3. That all acts of Sovereignty 
and Royalty that Prince might. then happen to 


cc 
cc 


perform, were not only declared void, but to be 


«« high treaſon, and puniſhable as ſuch. 4. That 
« if any one, at any time whatſoever, ſhould in- 
« deavor to bring the ſaid duke into any of the 
* forementioned dominions, or correſpond with 
« him, in order to make him inherit, he ſhould be 
« puilty of high treaſon. 5. That if the duke him- 
„ ſelf ever returned into any of theſe dominions, 
* conſidering the miſchiefs that muſt inſue, he 
* ſhould be looked upon as guilty of the ſame of- 
&« fenſe; and all perſons were authoriſed and re- 
„ quired to ſeize upon and impriſon him, and in 
s caſe of reſiſtance made by him and his adherents, 
to ſubdue them by force of arms.” 

This bill five days after was read a ſecond time, Ty, bill el 
upon which the queſtion being put, whether the bill a ſecond tine 
ſhould be commited, it was carried by a majority 
of ſeventy-nine (3). 

This affair being begun, the commons proceeded An inquiry 
to an _— atter the penſioners in the laſt parlia- into the men- 
ment. Eighteen were diſcovered “, who had re- berg of wann 


ceived annual penſions from the King, two of one — 


Vol. III. 


p. 548. 


(1) This bill was ordered to be drawn * by mr. Bennet, mr. Trenchard, fir Nicholas Carew, fir Robert Peyton, fir * By means 
i 


Thomas Player, mr. Vaughan, ſir Francis 
Sacheverell, and mr. Swinſen. Echard, Vol. III. 


nnington, mr. Boſcawen, mr. Williams, mr. Hampden, colonel Birch, mr. hay Stephen 


I. p. 546. 

(2) The lords Nottingham and Roberts —_ * biſhops voting. But the lords Eſſex, Shaftſbury and Holles 
were againſt it. Upon a debate it was carried by the majority that the . biſhops had a right to vote. Whereupon the 
commons declared they would not proceed, unleſs the biſhops were obliged to withdraw during the whole trial. vow this 
breach the parliament was prorogued, and ſoon after diſſolved. And the blame was caſt chiefly on the biſhops. It ſeems 
they defired to withdraw, but the King would not ſuffer it. He was ſo ſet on maintaining of the pardon, that he 
would not venture ſuch a point on the votes of the remporal lords. He told the biſhops they mult ſtick to him and his 
prerogative, as they would expe& that he ſhould ſtick to them if they came to be puſhed at. By this means they were 
expoled to the popular fury, and every where cenſured as a ſet of men that, for their own ends, would expoſe the nation 
and Proteſtant religion to ruin. And in revenge many began to declare openly in favor of the Non-conformiſts, who 
apon this behaved very indecently, and fell very ſeverely on the body of the clergy. On the other hand, the biſhops 
and clergy ſet themſelves to write againſt the late times, and to draw a parallel between them and the preſent times; which 


was not managed decently enough by thoſe who undertook the argument, and who were believed to be ſet on and paid 


by the court. Particularly fir Roger l' Eſtrange for four years publiſhed three or four ſheets a week under the title of the Ob. 
ſervator, all tending to defame the country party, and make the clergy apprehend their ruin was deſigned. Upon this 
the greateſt part of the clergy delivered themſelves up to much heat and indiſcretion, which was vented both in their 
pulpits and common converilation. They ſeemed now to lay down all fears of Popery, and nothing was ſo common in 
their mouths as the year forty one, which, as they hinted, was near being ated over again. Both city and country were 
ſull of many indecencies that broke out on this occaſion. Among the worthy and eminent men, whoſe labors did in 
great meaſure reſcue the church from thoſe reproaches, that the follies of other drew upon her, were Tillotſon, Tenniſon, 
Sharp, Patrick, Sherlock, Fowler, Scot, Calamy, Claget, Cudworth, the two Mores, Williams, &c. Burnet, p. 460, 462. 
(3) Yeas 207. Noes 128. | 
thouſand 
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Caries II. thouſand pounds (1); ſix of five hundred pounds (2); 
An” 1679. two of four hundred pounds (3); four of three hun- 


dted pounds (4); four of two hundred pounds (5). 


B-ſide, there were ſix others who had received 
certain ſums at one time; three more were brought 
in for ſums upon account; and five for uncertain 
ſams. Tho? this number appears not very conſider- 
able, it is however ſo, if it be premiſed, that in 
the houſe of commons, there are members, who are 
ſo able, and of ſuch credit, that they diſpoſe of ſe- 
veral votes beſide their own, ſome more, ſome leſs ; 
and that thirty members who receive penſions, may 
have it in their power, on many occaſions, to turn 
the reſolutions of the houſe in favor of the court. 
The parlia- Ia the interim, the King being highly offended 
ment proro- With the commons, and hearing morever that they 
gued. intended to preſent to him a remonſtrance, much 


Kennet. like that preſented to the King his father in 1641, 
— and of which the deſign was to inflame the nation 


againſt him, reſolved to prorogue the parliament. 

_ 1 this end, he went 55 of lords the 
twenty- ſeventh of May, and ſending for the com- 
mons, paſſed ſome bills, and particularly one for 
ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject, called the Ha- 
* beas Corpus Act,“ and then prorogued the par- 
liament to the fourteenth of Auguſt. By this the 
excluſion bill was for a time defeated, 

The barba- The news of the proceedings of the Engliſh par- 

rous murder Jiament had ſo raiſed the hopes of the Scotiſh male- 


of the arch- contents, that they thought the time was come to 
3 be revenged of their perſecutors. Sharp, archbi- 
Burnet, ſhop of St. Andrews, was the moſt hated of their 
Echard. enemies, If dr. Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own 


Times, is to be credited, Sharp had abundantly 
merited the hatred of the Preſbyterians. For pre- 
tending an extraordinary Zeal for their party, he 
had prevailed to be deputed to London after the 
reſtoration, to take care of their intereſts, but had 
baſely betrayed them. This raiſed him to the 
archbiſhoprick of St. Andrews, and from that time 
he became their moſt violent perſecutor. Whether 
Burnet's account of Sharp be exactly true, or ag- 
gravated, it is however not to be denied, that the 
Scots Preſbyterians were extremely incenſed againſt 
Sharp, and held him as a betrayer. Wherefore, 
in this juncture, when they expected great altera- 
tions, twelve of them reſolved to begin their revenge 
upon their enemies with the archbiſhop. To this 
intent, they waited for him about two miles from 
St. Andrews, where he was going in a coach and fix, 
and moſt inhumanly and barbaroufly murdered him, 
calling him, „Apoſtate; betrayer of the godly ; 
and perſecutor of Chriſt's church.” This murder 
was commited the ſecond of May (6). At the end 
An inſurrec- Of the ſame moyth, eighty Preſbyterians appeared 
tion in Scot- in arms, and in a few days their number increaſed 


— to fifteen hundred. hey ſeized Glaſcow, and 
1 ſome other towns in the neighborhood, and com- 


Echard. mited great outrages. 

Suppreſſed by His Majeſty hearing of this rebellion, and that 

the duke of it daily gathered ſtrength, ſent the duke of Mon- 

—— mouth at the head of ſome Engliſh forces, who 
a were joined by ſome Scotiſh regiments. The duke 


diſcharged his commiſſion with ſuch bravery and Cranes IT. 
ſucceſs, that the twenty-ſecond of June he intirely AN 1679. 
deſeated the rebels *, killed eight hundred, and took es © wo 
about twelve hundred priſoners. Several were „l bridge. 
hanged and the others tranſported. Li 
Shortly after the prorogation of the parliament, The * of 
the five jeſuits, Whitebread, Harcourt, Fenwick, 2 
Gawen, and Turner were tried. The thirtcenth : 
of June, they were brought to the Old Baily, 
where their indictment was read, and the witneſſes 
heard, 
Oates's evidence was: 1. That the great con- Oates's depo- 
% ſult of the twenty-fourth of April 1678, was fition. 
** by order of Whitebread the provincial, and n — 
that he, Fenwick, Harcourt, and Turner, did p. 831. 
8 " 1 his preſenſe ſign the reſolve for the King's 
© death. 
„That Whitebread, after his return to St. 
« Omers, did ſay, He hoped to ſee the black 
© fools head at Whitehall, laid faſt enough; and 
c if his brother ſhould appear to follow his foot- 
„ ſteps, his paſport ſhould be made too.” 
3. That in July, Aſhby a prieſt, brought over 
«© inſtructions from Whitebread, to offer fir George 
„Wakeman ten thouſand pounds to poiſon the 
„King; and alſo a commiſſion to fir John Gage 
to be an officer in the army they deſigned to raile, 
* which the witneſs delivered to fir John. 
«© 4. As for Gawen, tho' he could not poſi- P. 831, 832. 
e tively ſay, he ſaw him at the conſult, yet he ſaw 
* his hand ſubſcribed to the reſolve: and that in 
© July 1678, he gave them in London an account 
* how proſperous their affairs were in Stafford- 
„ ſhire and Shropſhire ; that the lord Stafford was 
very diligent, and that there was two or three 
„ thouſand pounds, ready there to carry on the de- 
& ſign ; all which he afterwards heard him declare 
© in father Ireland's chamber,” 
Stephen Dugdale, a new witneſs, depoſed, 1. Dugdale's de- 
« Againſt Whitebread, that he ſaw a letter under poſition. 
« his hand to father Evers a jeſuit, and confeſſor P- 836. 
% to the witneſs; in which he ordered him to be 
& ſure to chuſe men that were hardy and truſty, no 
matter whether they were gentlemen : and he 
© ſwore what they were to do; that the words 
under his hand were in expreſs terms, For 
killing the King. 
« 2, Againſt Gawen he ſwore, that he enter- 
<« tained the witneſs to be of the conſpiracy to mur- 
« der the King, as one of thoſe reſolute fellows de- 
&* ſcribed by Whitebread 3 and for that end they 
c had ſeveral conſultations in the country; as at 
« Boſcobel and at Tixall in September 1678. 
And he heard them talk in one of thoſe conſults, 
e that it was the opinion of the monks at Paris, 
„ who were to aſſiſt in the conſpiracy, That as 
e ſoon as the deed was done, they ſhould lay it on 
« the Preſbytcrians,* and ſo provoke the other 
0 Proteſtants to cut their throats. That he had 
© intercepted and read above a hundred letters to 
e the ſame purpoſe, to be delivered by private 
«© marks, known to father Evers. 
« 3, That the witneſs himſelf was ſo zealous in 


c 
* 


* 
Lad 


— 
RIS 


(1) Sir Courtney Pool and fir John Charlton, 


(2) Sir Jonathan T'relawny, Robert Roberts, fir James Smith, fir Philip Howard, fir Richard Wiſeman, and Randolph 


Egerton. 
(3) Sir Charles Wheeler and Thomas Price. 


8 

LEY 

8 
Le, 


(4) Sir John Barnaby, fir Lionel Walden, Daniel Collingwood, and Robert Philips. 

(5) Colonel King, mr. Weſtphaling, Humphrey Cornwal, and mr. Knolls. Echard, Vol. III. p. 548. "IS 

(6) Tho' Rapin names Burnet, he follows Echard's account of this murder, which is very different from the biſhops. 
Burnet ſays, as a party of furious men were riding thro' a moor near St. Andrew's (without any deſign then upon Sharp) 


they ſaw the archbiſhop's coach appear. 


He was coming from a council day, and was driving home, having ſent ſome of 


his ſervants before to let them know he was coming, and others he had ſent off on compliments z ſo that there were no 
horſemen about the coach. They ſeeing this, concluded, according to their frantic Enthuſiaſtic notions, that God had now 
delivered up their greateſt enemy into their hands. Seven of them made up to the coach, and one fired a piſtol at him, which 
burnt his coat and gown, but did not touch his body. Upon this they drew him out of his coach, and murdered him bar- 


barouſly, p. 471. 
Yor, Ui. 
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Cuantes II. « the cauſe that he had given them four hundred | rance of any deſigns aguinſt the King, they much Cnaxr x; ll. 

Ax' 1679. «© pounds for carrying on the deſign, which Gawen argued againſt the witneſſes, inſiſting : “ That Ax' 1699. * 

bad made him believe was not only lawful, but | ** to the making of a credible witneſs, there muſt 

« meritorious ; and that he was to be ſent up to | © be integrity of life, truth of teſtimony, and v * — 

« London by Harcourt, there to be inſtructed ]“ probability of matter; but the witneſſes againſt p. gc Vol 

„ about killing the King. * them, Oates, Bedloe, Prance, and Dugdale, IP p. 8 


& 4, That the fame Harcourt did write word to 
« father Evers of fir Edmundbury Godfrey's * 
« diſpatched, that very night it was done; fo 


« that they knew of it in Statfordſhire ſeveral days 


« hefore it was commonly known in London (1). 
« And to confirm this teſtimony, he produced mr. 
« Chetwia a gentleman, who ſwore he did hear it re- 
« ported as from mr. Dugdale ; and that he was not 
t in town when the murderers of fir Edmundbury 
« Godfrey were tried, or elſe he then would have 
« witneſſed the ſame.” 

5. Againſt Turner he ſwore, „That he ſaw 
« him, with others, at Evers's chamber; where 
<« they conſulted together to carry on this deſign, of 
bringing in Popery by killing the King.“ 

Prance depoſed, + 1. That Harcourt one day 
« paying him for an image of the Virgin Mary, 
« told him, there was a delign of killing the King: 
« 2, And that Fenwick told him in Ireland's cham- 
% ber, that there ſhould be fifty thouſand men in 
« arms, in a readineſs to ſetle their religion, and 
« that they ſhould be commanded by the lords 
„ Bellaſis, Powis, and Arundel of Wardour.” 
Bedloe depoſed, ** 1. That he had ſeen White- 
bread and Fenwick at ſeveral conſults about the 

lot; and that he had heard Whitebread at 

larcourr's chamber, tell Coleman, the manner 
of ſending the four ruffians to Windſor to kill 
the King. 
<« 2, That he ſaw Harcourt take out of a cabinet 
about fourſcore or a hundred pounds, to give to 
a meſſenger, to be carried to the ſaid ruffians, 
with a guinea to the meſſenger, to drink mr. 
« Coleman's health. 

« 2, That Whitebread told him, that Pickering 
e was to have a great number of maſſes, and Grove 
e fitteen hundred pounds for killing the King. 

4. That Harcourt imployed him three ſeveral 
e times to carry their conſults beyond the ſeas ; 
and that in Harcourt's preſenſe, he received 
Coleman's thanks for his fidelity, and that Har- 
court recommended him to the lord Arundel, 
who promiſed him great favor when the times 
were turned; alſo that he ſaw Harcourt give 
Wakeman a bill to receive two thouſand pounds, 
in part of a greater ſum; and heard fir George 
ſay, * fifteen thouſand pounds was a ſmall reward 
for the {ztling of religion, and preſerving the 
« three kingdoms from run.” 

Belide theſe evidences, there was a letter found 
among Harcourr's papers, from one Petre a jeſuit, 
which mentioned a meeting deſigned on the twenty - 
fourth of April 1678. This letter ſerved to for- 
tity Oates's evidence of the grant conſult. But 
this was explained by the priſoners to ſignify a 
triennial mecting about the choice of a procurator 
to be ſent to Rome, tho' not to the full ſatis- 
faction of the court, who looked upon it as an 
evaſion, 

The priſoners made a defenſe both long and 
various. Beſide their frequent aſſeverations and 
proteſtations of their innocence (2), and their igno- 
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e were men of deſperate fortunes, and flagitious 
cc 2 and that falſe ſwearing was their liveli- 
% hood.” 

I cannot forbear remarking here by the way, A remark, 
that if this maxim, „ That to make a credible 
„ witneſs, there muſt be- integrity of life,” was 
received without reſtriction, it would be almoſt 
impoſſible to prove ſuch plots as this, becauſe com- 
monly, only villains ingage in them, and they are 
diſcovered by complices. 

They alleged particularly the great improba- Ibid. 

© bility of truſting Oates with ſecrets of the higheſt 
importance, when he was turned away, from St. 
* Omers for his miſdemeanors and immoralities, 
which were ſo great, that he was denied the 
ſacrament. They charged him with contradic- 
tions, with relation to his former evidences.” 

Theſe contradictions conſiſted, in what Oates had 1 
ſaid beſore the council, that he knew no more 5. 
and yet added many things afterwards. I ſhall not "2 
here repeat what I have ſaid elſewhere. 

They produced about ſixteen witneſſes to prove, 
That Oates had been all April, May, and till 
the latter end of June 1678, at St. Omers; 
and that they ſaw him every day, and con- 
6 verſed and dined with him, and that he was never 
out of the college, except two days and one 
night he was at Watton, and two or three he 
« was in the infirmary, &c. and conſequently he 
could not be at the conſult the twenty-fourth 
of April.” | 

And farther they proved, „ That fir John 
Warner, and fir Thomas Preſton, whom Oates 
had iworn to come over with him to the conſult, 
were all that time beyond the ſeas, one at Wat- 
ton, the other at Liege.” 

And moreover, to ſhew that Oates was not a 
man to be credited, they produced eleven witneſ- 
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ſes to prove, That father Ireland, who was exe- p. 859, 860. 


cuted, was not at London, and made it appear 
directly contrary to what he had ſworn upon his 
trial.” They added, „ That if the evidence 
of their ſide ſhould be rejected, becauſe they 
were Roman Catholics, all commerce with ſeveral 
countries would be deſtroyed,” 

The chief jultice replied, that they had no reaſon Ibid. 
to complain of the witneſfies being rejected by the 
court, ſince, on the contrary, their depoſitions were 
received without any ſcruple, and that it belonged 
to the jury to determine upon their evidence as they 
ſaw cauſe. _ 

In anſwer to theſe , acculations, Oates alleged, 
« That his coming t0 London to the conſult was 
very private; yet he produced fix witneſſes to 
e teſtify they ſaw him there about chat time, but 
„in a fort of dilguiſe (3).” But none ſpoke fo 
much to the purpole as one mr. Smith a ſchool- 
maſter of Iſlington, who afterwards, in the reign 
of James II, retracted all he had ſaid. 

As to Ircland's being in London, Oates pro- 


p. 864, &. 


duced one witnels, who did affirm to have ſeen nim 
there at that time. . 


(i) Harcourt's letter was received the Monday next after the Saturday, on which the murder was commited; that is three 
p. 338. 

(2) Gawen made this ſolemn. proteiiation ; I do as truly believe there is a God, an heaven, and a hell, as any one here 
docs: as I hope tor falvation, as I hope to ſee God in heaven, I never ſaw mr. Oates before the day in January, when 
« he ſays, L. had the perriwig on, and he did not know me: and as for july, I call God to witneis, 1 never ſaw him then, 


days before the body was found. State-Trials, Vol. II. 


Ibid. p. 835. 
(3) An old 


Dominican frier, ſtill of that church and order, ſwore he ſaw Oates in England, and fpuke with him at that time, 
By this the credit of the St. Omers ſcholars was quite blaſted. Barnet, p. 464. | 
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Cranes II. Gawen offered to undergo the Ordeal, or fiery- 
Ax' 1679. trial over red hot 
JJ NOCENce. 


low-ſhares, as a teſt of his in- 
But, beſide that this way of proving an 
accuſed perſon's innocence had been laid aſide fix 
hundred years, and conſequently was not to be al- 
lawed by the court, it is certain that when the 
trial by Ordeal was practiſed, it was never ad- 
mited but where evidences failed, which could not 
be ſaid of Gawen. | 

Harcourt urged in his defenſe, with regard to the 
letter ſaid to be wrote by him to Evers concerning 
Godfrey's death, that he muſt have been mad to 
ſend ſuch a letter by the poſt. | 

The jury returned, after a ſhort conſideration, 
and brought in all the five priſoners guilty of high- 
treaſon z but ſentenſe was reſpited till the next day, 
on which came on the trial of Richard Langhorn 
a Popiſh counſellor at law of the Temple, and much 
imployed by the Papiſts. 
lame place with the five jeſuits, and before the ſame 
perſons, with a new jury, Oates appeared and 
lwore : 

1. That the priſoner held correſpondence 
«© with la Chaiſe and others, that the witneſſes 
carried ſeveral letters to perſons beyond the ſeas, 
« in one of which he ſaw, under his own hand, 
« words to this purpoſe, That the parliament 
© began to flag in promoting the Proteſtant re- 
„ ligion, and now they had a fair opportunity to 
begin and give the blow,“ with other expreſſions 
plain enough concerning the plot. 

*+ 2. That he had orders from the provincial 
«© Whitebread, to give mr. Langhorn an account 
of the reſolve of the great conſult, April the 
«« twenty-fourth 1678, and upon acquainting him 
* with it, Langhorn lifted up his hands and eyes, 
* and © prayed to God to give it good ſucceſs.” 

„ 3, That he ſaw in his chamber certain com- 
* miſſions which they called patents; and that he 
„ permited the witneſs to peruſe ſeveral of them: 
One was to the lord Arundel of Wardour, to be 
& Jord chancellor; another to the lord Powis, to 
< be treaſurer; and one to the priſoner to be ad- 
e vocate of the army; all figned Johannes 
<< Paulus de Oliva, by virtue of a brief from the 
Pope. 

*© 4. That being imployed as a ſollicitor for ſeveral 
« of the fathers of the ſociety, the priſoner pre- 
“ vailed upon the Benedictine monks, to raiſe fix 
«« thouſand pounds for carrying on the cauſe ; and 
« faid in his hearing, That he would do his 
e utmoſt for procuring the money.” 

*© 5. That he was diſguſted, that fir George 
«© Wakeman was not contented with ten thouſand 
<« pounds to poiſon the King, and called him, © a 
% narrow-ſpirited, and narrow- ſouled phyſician ; 
„ who, for ſo public a cauſe, ought to have done 
« it for nothing.” | 

6. An inſtrument being produced, ſigned Paulus 
de Oliva, found in Langhorn's chamber; Oates 
ſwore, „That the forementioned commiſſions were 
«« ſigned by the ſame hand; but they were all con- 
ce veyed away, and this being only an ecclefiaſtica] 
4 buſineſs, and not dangerous, as they thought, was 
left behind.” IP 

In the next place Bedloe ſwore, 1. That go- 
ing with Coleman to the prifoner's chamber, the 
« former gave him his letters to father la Chaiſe, 
« the Pope's nuncio, and others, open, to read, 
« andregiſter in a book kept by him for that pur- 
« poſe; and that ſome of the expreſſions in theſe let- 
e ters were, To let la Chaiſe know they waited 
« only now for his anſwer, How far he had 
© proceeded with the French King, for the ſend- 
ing money; for they only wanted money, all 
other things being in readineſs. That the Ca- 
„ tholics of England were in fafety; that places 


Being brought to the 


e and offices had been diſpoſed to them, and that 
all gariſons either were, or ſuddenly would be, 
ein their hands; and now they had a fair oppor- 
„ runity, having a King that was fo eaſy to be- 
% leve what was dictated to him by the Catholic 
„e party.” | 

2. That he brought other letters from Har- 
court to Langhorn to be regiſtered ; of which let- 
ters, one was for the rector of the Iriſh college 
* at Salamanca, which ſpecified, « That the lord 
«© Bellaſis, and the reſt of the lords concerned 
* ſhould be in readineſs, for that they had ſent 
* ſome Iriſh caſhicred ſoldiers, with many lay- 
brothers, under the notion of pilgrims from St. 
Jago, who were to take ſhiping at the Groyn, 
and to land at Milford haven, and there to join 
„ with the lord Powis.“ 
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Mr. Langhorn in his defenſe, beſide the ſolemn p. 827: 


proteſtations of his innocence, alleged; that Oates 
„ and Bedloe, the witneſſes againſt him, were 
parties in the crime, and deſired to know, whether 
they had their pardons.” Uponunderſtanding that 
Bedloe had three, and Oates had two under the broad- 
ſeal ; he inſiſted, ** That they were ſtill approvers 
* in the eyes of the law, and therefore not to be 
heard; and deſired to know, if they expected 
% any rewards for their diſcoveries.” Oates re- 
plied upon oath, „That he had been rewarded 
«© by expending fix ot ſeven hundred pounds out 
of his own pocket, without knowing if he ſhould 
ever fee it again.” Langhorn then alleged, 
He had heard Bedloe had received five hundred 
pounds; but he was anſwered, ** That that 
«© was for the diſcovery of fir Edmundbury 
« Godfrey's murder, and not for the plot.” And 
Bedloe ſwore, © That he was fo far from having 


any benefit for that diſcovery, that he was ſeven 


© hundred pounds out of pocket.” When the 

riſoner inſiſted upon the improbability of their aſ- 
ertions, by reaſon of their great neceſſities and po- 
verty, when they firſt made their diſcoveries, he 
was told, That ſuch inquiries were foreign to 
de the matter in hand.” And fo he proceeded to 
prove Oates perjured, with reſpect to the conſult the 
twenty-fourthof April, and to the bufineſs of father 
Ireland, by the ſame witneſſes that had been uſed 
by the five jeſuits the day before. Whereupon the 
chief juſtice told him, that a witneſs could not be 
rejected as perjured, unleſs he was declared ſo upon 
a trial, and therefore his allegation could not be of 
any ſervice to him. 

As Oates had formerly ſworn, that he lay at 
Grove's houſe about the time of the conſult, he 
brought mrs. Grove to teſtify, that he never was 
there about that time; which was confirmed by her 
maid ; and both affirmed, that the houſe was taken 
up, and that there was no room to lodge him. 


The court thereupon ſaid, that being diſguifed he 


might lodge there without being known. 

While this trial was pending, the earl of Caſtle- 
main * came into the hall, and told the judges, 
© That the mob uſed violence to the witneſſes 
«© who had depoſed in favor of the priſoners, and 
de that they were in danger of their lives;“ upon 
this the court ordered immediate inquiry to be 
made after the authors of theſe violences, in order 
to puniſh them according to their deſert. 

In fine, the jury brought in Langhorn guilty, 
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and he received ſentenſe, together with the five condemned. 


jeſuits, who had been tried the day before. 

On the twerrieth of June, the five jeſuits were 
exccured, proteſting their ifiocence, Whitebread in 
particular declared, . That he renounced from his 
e heart all manner of abſolutions, diſpenſations tor 
„ ſwearing, &c. which tome had been pleaſed to 
cs la 
60 jutifinble and unlawful.“ 

prieved 
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rieved for a month (1). He was executed the | 
ourteenth of July, and died, proteſting his in- 
nocence of the crimes for which he was condemned. 
It was aſtoniſhing to many, that ſo able a lawyer, 
if he was innocent, had made fo weak a defenſe. 

As the death of theſe five jeſuits, and of the 
three before executed, made a great noiſe ; and as 
to this day they are believed innocent by ſome, and 
guilty by others, I cannot forbear to make a few 
reflections upon this topic, to aſſiſt the reader to 
judge impartially. 2 

1. The truth will never appear, if men ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſwayed by religious prejudices. 
It we believe an accuſed per ſon guilty, becauſe he 
is a Papiſt or Jeſuit, or it tor the fame reaſon we 
believe him innocent, all examination is vain. The 
prejudiced perſon always finds reaſon and juſtice in 
one or other of theſe two opinions, and therefore 
he muſt, if poſſible, diveſt himſelf of his pre- 
Judices. 

2. The convicted jeſuits were accuſed of three 
things; of a deſign to kill the King; to ſubvert 
the government; to root out the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. And yet, moſt of the evidences againſt 
them ran only upon the firſt of theſe three ar- 
ticles, the two others being ſuppoſed. It is never- 
theleſs on this ſuppoſition, that the accuſation of 
deſigning to kill the King is built, becauſe it is pre- 
tended, that the aim of the conſpirators was to place 
the duke of York on the throne, as more proper 
to advance their deſigns than the King his brother. 
But this pretenſion is not proved, nor docs it ap- 
prar in the evidences produced againſt them, that 
this was their aim, 

3. But on the other hand, it can hardly be de- 
nicd, that throughout this whole reign, there was a 
ſetled deſign to render the King abſolute, and in- 
troduce the Popiſh religion. This muſt be the 
meaning of theſe expreſſions, ©* To ſubvert the go- 
« vernment, and deſtroy the Proteſtant religion.” 
This being ſuppoſed, it is not unlikely that the 
Papiſts and Jeſuits might believe, that their project 
would be ſooner executed if the King was removed, 
and the duke of York placed on the throne. 

4. It is therefore upon this probability, that the 
Jeſuits have been accuſed of projecting to kill the 
King. Ir is ſuppoſed, that being concerned in the 
general deſign, or plot, they believed the King's 
death a proper means to haſten the execution, and 
here the witneſſes were very poſitive. 

5. The defenſes of the priſoners chiefly con- 
ſiſted, 1. In aſſeverations and proteſtations of their 
innocence. 2. In the depoſitions of the witneſſes 
from St. Omers and Staffordſhire, who proved, 
that Oates was not at London the twenty- fourth of 
April 1678. 3. On the improbabilities in the evi- 
dence given by Oates and Bzdloe., Upon theſe 
three heads I propoſe to make ſome reflections. 

I. The proteſtations and aſſeverations of the ac- 
cuſed during their trial are not to be regarded. But 
when they are carried to the point of death, they 
ought to be conſidered. If they are not a poſitive 
2 they form at leaſt a preſumption, becaule 

apiſts are not leſs convinced than Proteſtants, that 
lying is not the way to eſcape the juſt judgments 
of God, before whom they are ſhortly to appear 
and that beſide, theſe proteſtations never prevail 


for a reverſal of the ſentenſe. I am aware that the Cans; Wil 
jeſuirs are accuſed of approving equivocations and A 1% 
Bur, without examining how wv 


mental reſervations. 
far this charge may be proved, it iscertain that father 
Whitebread, upon the ladder, teſtified an abhor- 
rence of this doctrine, and renounced all pardons 
and diſpenſations from the Pope, or any other 
ower, tor ſwearing or ſpeaking againſt the truth(2). 
t is not therefore impoſſible, but (without there 
was paſſion or prejudice in the judges and juries) 
the jeſuits, tho* innocent, would have been con- 
demned upon falſe evidence. Accordingly this is 
what many pretend : but there are others who carry 
the thing farther, and maintain, that the accuſed 
might have been acquited, if the paſſion and pre- 
judice of the judges and juries had not prevented ir. 
This we ſhall examine 1n the next article, 

2. I have elſewhere ſpoken of the defenſe, founded 
upon the proof the Alibi, which obliges the judge 
to render juſtice by chance, ſince there being a 
direct contrariety between the evidences, the judges 
cannot be ſatisfied on which fide the truth lies. 
Oates depoſed, T hat he had aſſiſted at the grand 
conſult in London, April 1678. He produced 
ſeven witneſſes, who affirmed, that they ſaw him 
in London at that time. The jeſuits on their ſide 
produced ſixteen witneſſes, who affirmed, that Oates 
was at St. Omers at the ſame time. It muſt be 
therefore, either that Oates and his witneſſes, or 
thoſe of the jeſuits, were falſe. Now, that which 
probably determined the jury to bring in the 
jeſuits guilty was: Firſt, the priſoners objected 
only a bare denial to the teſtimonies of Prance, 
Dugdale and Bedloe, which could not but breed a 
diſadyantageous prejudice againſt them. Secondly, 
the witneſles from St. Omers were all ſcholars, or 
perſons depending upon the jeſuits college; another 
conſideration capable to prepoſſeſs the jury. Laſtly, 
the queſtion was to examine a plot contrived by 
Papiits, as ſuch, and in favor of their religion, 
and not as private perſons, incited by other paſ- 
ſions. In this caſe, it is not very ſtrange, that the 
evidences given by Papiſts appeared ſuſpicious. For 
it is certain, at that time, the opinion, ſupported 
by the votes of two ſeveral parliaments, that there 
was a real plot to ſubvert the Proteſtant religion, 
=_ generally imbraced throughout the whole king- 

om. 

As to the ſuperiority of ſixteen witneſſes againſt 
ſeven, this could occaſion no difficulty. For ſeven 
witneſſes diſperſed in London, who had only acciden- 
tally ſeen Oates, were as credible as the ſixteen ſhut up 
in one houſe at St. Omers (3). And tho? there had 
been but two from St. Omers, yet, all other cir- 
cumſtances being equal, they would have been as 
credible as the ſeven witneſſes of London. 

3. I proceed now to the improbabilties in the de- 
poſitions of Oates and Bedloe. Firſt, it is difficult 
to conceive the neceſſity of reſolving the King's 
death in an aſſembly of fifty jeſuits. Secondly, it 
may with reaſon be imagined that an affair of ſuch 
importance as the aſſaſſination of a King, paſſes 
thro' the hands of thoſe only who are moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed in the ſociety, either by their poſts or ca- 
pacity. But it is ſcarcely credible, that fifty ſuck 
could be found in England or at St. Omers. Third- 


ly, I know not that any perſon, to this day, has po- 


— 


(1) In hopes of his making ſome diſcovery. He offered to declare what eſtates and ſtock the jeſuits had in England; but 


proteſted he could make no other diſcovery. Burnet, p. 466. 


(2) Rapin ſeems not to have taken notice of a paſſage in Burnet on this occaſion, One Serjeant, a ſecular prieſt, a zealous 
Papilt in his way, ſome months after theſe executions, appeared before the council upon ſecurity given him, and avered, that 
Gawen the jeſuit, who died proteſting he had never thought it lawful to murder Kings, but had always detelted it; had at his laſt 


being in Flanders, ſaid to a ve 


devout perſon, from whom Serjeant had it, that he thought the Queen might lawfully take 
away the King's life for the injuries he had done her, but much more becauſe he was a Heretic. 


Upon that Serjcant ran out into 


many 22 to ſhow how little credit was due to the proteſtati ons made by the jeſuits, even at their death, p. 466. 


(3) 


note above concerning the Dominican Frier. 
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ſitively affirmed that Oates was a jeſuit. And yet he 
not only appears in the grand conſult of the twenty- 
fourth of April, but has an office in it of great truſt 
and importance, viz. to carry the reſolution of 
killing the King, to the ſeveral companies into 
which the aſſembly was divided. Fourthly, It is not 
faid, at what time Oates turned Papiſt, but tis 
only ſeen, he was firſt imployed in 1677 to carry 
letters to Spain. He returned about the end of 
the ſame year, was ſhortly after ſent to St. 
Omers, where he continued but three or four 
months. Now it is not probable, that this ſhort 
ſtay at St. Omers could have acquired him the 
confidence of the heads of the ſociety, ach a de- 
gree, as to be ſent to London to aſſiſt in a grand 
conſult, where the King's murder was to be re- 
ſolved. Fifthly, Why was Bedloe admited into 
ſo great a ſecret; he who was to have no ſhare in 
the execution? And yet he ſpeaks of it as a matter 
with which he was perfectly acquainted, not only 
from letters which he might have opened, but it 
appears even by his depoſitions, that the heads of 
the conſpiracy, Ireland, Whitebread, Harcourt, 
Coleman, Langhorn, uſed no caution with him; 
from whence it may be infered, that they themſelves 
imparted to him the ſecret. He is at Harcourt's cham- 
ber, when the money is ordering for the four Iriſh 
men who were to aſſaſſinate the King. He 1s at the 
ſame chamber when the Queen's phyſician receives 
a note of two thouſand pounds ſterling, without 
any apparent neceſſity of his preſenſe in an affair of 
that nature. Sixthly, Oates and Bedloe were men 


of mean birth, who had been imployed only as letter- 


their ca 
into a 


carriers. They were beſide little diſtinguiſhed for 
ity or talents, and yet they are admited 
the moſt important ſecrets of the plot. 


Laſtly, It appears in the depoſitions of Oates and 


The King 
diſſolves the 


\parliament. 


Kennet. 
Echard. 


Bedloe, that the conſpirators talked” together, and 


vit to one another, concerning the King's murder, 
as if it had been but a triffe, and without even —_ 


the uſual precautions on ſuch occaſions, of di 
guiſing their thoughts in ambiguous expreſſions. 

Theſe are improbabilities which give but too much 
occaſion to ſuſpect the credit of theſe two witneſſes. 
It will perhaps be ſaid, that a thing is not falſe be- 
cauſe it is improbable; and that God ſometimes 
permits the moſt wary villains to ruin themſelves by 
a too great confidence in others. This may be, 
and it may alſo be, that this was not the preſent 
caſe. At leaſt it may be aſſerted that the jeſuits are 
not wont to proceed with ſo little caution. 

Theſe are the improbabilities that have induced 
many people, tho? perſuaded of the reality of the plot, 
as far as it concerned the government and religion, 
to ſuſpend their judgment with regard to the King's 
murder. The fame improbabilities likewiſe have 
furniſhed others with a pretenſe for denying the whole 
plot, becauſe they are pleaſed to confine it to that 
ſingle article, in which they impoſe upon themſelves, 
or elſe are deſirous to impoſe upon their readers. 

The tenth of July the King, contrary to the ad- 
vice of his new council, which he ſeemed to have 
reſolved to follow with an intire deference, diſſolved 
the parliament, and ſummoned another to meet 
the ſeventeenth of October. He hoped to find the 
next more tractable, but was very much miſtaken. 


— 


The people, who no longer regarded what came Cnarrss H. 
from the court, affected to fend ſuch members as An* 1679. 
were of the country party, as being the moſt pro- 
per to oppoſe the King's deſigns. The ear] of 
Shaftſbury was at the head of this party, and with- 
out doubt greatly contributed to inflame the paſ- 


ſions of the people: But it is perhaps ſaying too 


much, to charge this lord with all the King's late 
mortifications. If it could be proved, that the 
King had never given any occaſion of diſcontent to 
his people, we ſhould be obliged to recur to ſome 
extraordinary cauſe of the parliament's ill humor, 
as the intrigues, cabals, and artifices of fome power- > 
ful and popular perſon. But what need is there to 
leek for an extraordinary cauſe, when one fo na- 
turally offers in the King's whole conduct, who 
had hitherto ſhewn, that his intereſts and thoſe of 
his 2 were intirely different? 

Sir George Wakeman the Queen's phyſician was = George 
brought to his trial the eighteenth of June, together — * 
with James Corker, William Marſhal, two Bene N 85 
dictine monks, and William Rumley, a lay brother State Trials, 
of that order. Oates and Bedloe were the witneſſes Vol. II. 
againſt them: but, beſide that their depoſitions were Burnet. 
— and the greateſt part upon hearſay, 
and could paſs for proofs only on the ſuppoſition 
of the deſign to poiſon the King, which was not 
well proved, the jury doubtleſ, conſidered, that a 
perſon of fir George Wakeman's ſenſe, could ne- 
ver truſt ſuch a ſecret to Bedloe, whom he ſcarce 
knew. Nay, he ſwore that he never ſaw Bedloe 
before in his lite. However this be, the priſoners and acquited. 
were acquited, to the great mortification ot the two 
witneſſes, fince it was eaſy to fee, that Oates and 
Bedloe were evidences capable of ſwearing to things 
of which they had no perfect knowledge (1). | 

About the end of Auguft, the King being at The King's 
Windſor, was ſeized with three violent fits of an 3323 
intermiting fever, which gave great apprehenſion. Echard. 
The earl of Eſſex and the lord Hallilax, two of Temple. 


the four counſellors who then managed his Ma- Burnet. 


jeſty's affairs, tearing, if the King died, to fall into 
the hands of the duke of Monmouth and the carl 
of Shaftſbury, adviſed him to ſend for the duke ot 
Vork, which was done with all poſſible ſpeed and 
ſecreſy; the duke appearing at Windſor the ſecond The duke of 
of September. The King, being then out of dan- Vork returns. 
ger, pretended to be greatly ſurpriſed at his arrival. 

ut this diſſimulation was not capable of deceiving 
the duke ot Monmouth and the earl of Shaftſbury. 
On the other hand, the earl of Eſſex and lord 
Hallitax, finding they had made Monmouth and 
Shaftſbury their irreconcileable enemies, joined with 
the duke of York for their deſtruction. They ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that his Majeſty removed the duke The duke of 
of Monmouth from his poſt of captain-general, and Monmouth | 
ſent him into Holland, to the great ſurpriſe of the 2nd Shaftſ- 
whole court, the duke of Monmouth being in the Da in il 
higheſt favor with the King before the duke of Tenne, 
York's arrival (2). Shortly after, Shaftſbury alſo Echard. 
was caſhiered from being preſident of the coun- 
cil (3). Thus the court appeared with a new face, 
and the duke of York was more powerful than 
ever. He improved this happy juncture to obtain Oftober 7. 
the King's leave to retire to Scotland, repreſenting 
to him the danger of his being in the Low Coun- 


énn2—“ 


(1) The lord chief juſtice Scroggs, who had been very violent againſt the priſoners hitherto, was obſerved, far contrary to 
his former practice, to turn againſt the witneſſes in this trial. The Portugal embaſſador went next day with great ſtate to thank 


Scroggs for his behavior in Wakeman's trial, By which the chief juſtice was expoſed to much cenſure. 
For Oates and Bedloe had both depoſed, that ſhe was to aſliſt him in 


it ſeems, as the Queen's trial as well as Wakeman's. 
poiſoning the King. Burnet, p. 468. 


This was looked on, 


(2) In his room Chriſtopher Monk, duke of Albemarle, was made captain of the life-guards of horſe, and John Sheffield 


earl of Mulgrave, governor of Hull, &. Kennet, p. 368. 


(3) He had called a council juſt before while the King was at Newmarket, and repreſented to them the danger the King 
was in, by the duke's being ſo near him, and preſſed the council to repreſent this to the King; but they did not agree to it. 
And upon the King's coming to London, he was removed, and lord Roberts then made earl of Radnor, was made preſident. 


Burnet, p. 477- 
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try. Thus the council, which the King 


tries, in caſe of his Majeſty's death. Accordingly, 
he returned to Bruſſels, to bring home his ducheſs 
and the Princeſs Anne, and arriving ſhortly after 
at London, departed for Scotland. It doctor Burnet 
is to be recited, in the Hiſtory of his own Times, 


* he governed Scotland in an arbitrary manner, and 
gave manifeſt tokens of his cruelty, and inveterate 
a 


tred to the Preſbyterians. | 

Every one impatiently ex cted, where the late 
alterations at court would end, and it was not long 
before it appeared. The fifteenth of October, the 
King ſummoning his council, after a ſhort pauſe, 
told them, That upon many conſiderations, 
« which he could not at preſent acquaint them 
« with, he found it neceſſary to make a longer pro- 
« rogation of the parliament than he intended: 
e that he had conſidered all the conſequences ſo 
« far as to be ablolutely refolved, and not to hear 
„any thing that ſhould be ſaid againſt it: That 
©« he would have the meeting put off, till that time 
« twelvemonth.” The counſellors aſtoniſhed at 
this reſolution, and more ſo at the manner of pro- 
poſing it, were moſt of them filent. Some how- 
ever offering to repreſent to the King the dangerous 
conſequences of this reſolution, were injoined ſilence. 
But ſir William Temple, more bold than the reſt, 
Hood up, and with great freedom told his Majeſty, 
That as to the reſolution he had taken, he would 
« ſay nothing, becauſe he was reſolved to hear no 
« reaſoning upon it; therefore he would only pre- 
« ſame to oficr him his humble advice as to the 
« courſe of his future proceedings; which was, 
« That his Majeſty in his affairs would pleaſe to 
«© make uſe of ſome council or other, and allow 
« freedom to their debates and advices z after 
« hearing which, his Majeſty might yet reſolve 
as he pleaſed. That if he did not think the 
t perſons or number of this _ council ſuited 
« with his affairs, it was in his power to diſſolve 
e them, and conſtitute another of any number he 
& pleaſed, and to alter them again when he would: 
« but, to make counſellors that ſhould not coun- 
“ ſel, he doubted whether it was in his Majeſty's 
power or not, becauſe it implied a contradiction : 
« and fo far as he had obſerved, either of former ages, 
«© or the preſent, he queſtioned, whether it was a 
« thing ever practiſed in England by his Majeſty's 
«« predeceſſors, or were ſo now by any of the 
00 2 Princes in Chriſtendom: therefore he 
“ humbly adviſed him to conſtitute ſome ſuch 
«© council, as he would think fit to make uſe of, 
« in the direction ot this great and public affairs.” 

This proceeding cauſed feveral counſcllors to 
ſurrender their commiſſions to the King, and others 
to abſent themſelves from the council (1), not 
thinking proper to incourage the King's ſecret re- 
ſolutions by their preſenſe, and thereby give oc- 
caſion to ſuſpect they approved them. The earl 
of Eſſex reſigned his place of firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury. The lord Hallifax, fir William 
Temple, and ſome others, retired into the coun- 
had ap- 

inted to amule the people, was almoſt diſſolved, 
and the direct ion of the public affairs remained in 
the hands of the earl of Sunderland, mr. Laurence 
Hyde, and mr. Sidney Godolphin (2), or rather 
the duke of York, whoſe intereſt they had im- 


braced; and who ditected their reſolutions, tho? 
abſent. 


after the prorogation ot the parliament, a ſham 
plot was diſcovered, Aur by the Papiſts to 
bring an odium upon the Preſbyterians, and the 
heads of the country party. This project had been 
formed the begining of Auguſt, by the counteſs of 
Powis; Elizabeth Cellier a midwife; the carl of 
Caſtlemain, and the five lord the Tower. The 
deſign was to make uſe of falſe witneſſes to accuſe 
Oates of perjury and ſodomy ; to aſſaſſinate the 
earl of Shattſbury ; and to charge the duke of 
Buckingham, the earl of Eſſex, the duke of Mon- 
mouth, the lord Hallitax, and ſeveral conſiderable 
Citizens of London, with being concerned in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the King. One Dangerfield was 
to be the principal actor in this ſcene (3). He re- 
ceived his inſtructions from the lady Powis, and 
the lords in the Tower, with a liſt of the perſons 
whom he was to accuſe (4). Moreover, the lady 
| Powis gave him a model of this plot, which he 
was to convey into the houſe of ſome pretended 
conſpirator, and there cauſe it to be diſcovered. 

Dangerficld, furniſhed with theſe inſtructions and 
papers, informed the duke of York of it, after his 
arrival from Bruſſels. The duke of York made 
him a preſent of twenty guineas, and introduced 
him to the King, who, after hearing him, gave him 
forty more. He then made ſome attempts to al- 
ſaſſinate the earl of Shaftſbury, but was prevented 
by feveral accidents. At length, on pretenſe of 
ſeeing ſome rooms, which he ſaid he intended to 
hire, he went to colonel Manſel's lodging (5), and 
found means to pin ſome dangerous papers behind 
his bed's head. This done, he informed two of the 
cuſtom-houle officers, that there were in thoſe lodg- 
ings, Þ hibited goods to the value of two thouſand 
pounds. The officers repairing thither the twenty - 
ſecond of October, ſearched every where in hopes 
of finding their prey; but as they did not think of 
ſearching behind the bed, Dangerfield himſelf found 
the papers. The officers carrying theſe papers to 
their ſuperiors, had orders to return them to Manſel. 
Four or five days after, the colonel meeting Dan- 
gerfield in the ſtreet, carried him directly to White- 
hall, and brought him before the King and council. 
He was ſtrictly examined, and, after a full hear- 
ing, his contrivance being detected, he was ſent to 
Newgate the twenty- ſeventh of October. 


ſtrate of London, ſearching Cellier's houſe, found 
the model of the pretended plot, writ very fair, in 
a paper book tied with ribbands, and hid in a 
Meal-tub, which gave it the name of the Meal- 
Tub-Plot, Dangerfield perceiving himſelf ruined if 
he perſiſted in a thing which he could not ſupport, 
applied himſelf to the lord mayor of London, and 
gave him in writing a large confeſſion upon oath, 
with a diſcovery of the perſons by whom he was 
imployed. This confeſſion being tranſmited to the 
council, ſeveral perſons were apprehended (6), and 
among the reſt earl of Caſtlemain . The lady 
Powis, accuſed by others, befide Dangerfield, of 
conſpiring the death of the King, was ſent to the 
Tower, and ordered to be proſecuted for high-trea- 


ſon. This affair greatly contributed to the reſo- 


(1) Viz. the lord Ruſſel, the lord Cavendiſh, fir Henry Capel, and mr. Powle, Kennet, p. 368. 


(2) This laſt, and Daniel Finch, eſq; firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, were ſworn privy couſellors Fe 
(3) Burnet gives him this character: That he was a ſubtle and dexterous man, 4; 


«« practiſes of roguery, and in 

«« Cellier a Popith midwife, who had a 
(4) They were, the lords Grey, and Howard of Eſcrick, 

colonel Blood, &c. Dangerfield's Narrative, p. 35. 


4. Ibid. 
o had gone thro? all the ſhapes and 


cular, was a falſe coiner. He was in jail for debt, and was in an ill intrigue with one 
t ſhare of wit, and was abandoned to leudneſs,” Ibid. p. 475. 


the dukes of Monmouth and Buckingham, ſir William Waller. 


(5) In Ax. xard, King's-ſtreet, Weſtminſter. Dangerfield's Narrative, p. 42. 


(6) Particularly mrs. Cellier, and Gadbury the aſtrologer. 
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Cuantes II. lution taken by the carl of Eſſex and the lord Hal- 

An? 1679. lifax, to retire from court, becauſe they obſerved, 

that tho they were mentioned in the plot, they 

were left out of the ſecret examinations about it. 

The famous philoſopher Thomas Hobbes died 

this year, in the ninety-firſt of his age. His 

writings are, unhappily, but too well known, to 
need any farther notice (1). 

In the begining of the year 1680, affairs were in 

ſuch a ſituation, chat the King had need of all his 

Libels againſt patience and addreſs. There were viſibly two par- 

the court. ties in the kingdom, that of the court and that of 

the country. To the indeavors of the court to gain 

roſelites, the country party oppoſed ſwarms of 

; livels to irritate the people, by repreſenting the miſ- 

chiefs with which England was threatened, if the 

deſigns of the court and the Papiſts were not pre- 

vented (2), For, in theſe Jibels, there was no 

ſcruple made of affirming, that the Papiſts were 

countenanced by the court, The year forty-one 

ſeemed to be returning, and it was even probable, 

that the contrary party to-the King had no better 


he death of 
Hobbes. 


intentions, than the enemies of Charles I had in 1640. 


It was a deplorable thing to ſee the kingdom thus 
divided by the oppoſite intereſts of the King} and 
the ſubject. But when it was known, that the King 
had reſolved to prorogue the parliament till No- 
vember, not only anonymous libels were publiſhed, 
Addreſſes to but petitions flowed from all parts, for the ſiting 
the King for of the parliament the twenty-ſixth of January, ac- 
the mei cording to the laſt prorogation. His Majeſty re. 
of the Pali ceived theſe petitions with great uneaſineſs, and 
failed not to return a diſobliging anſwer to thoſe 
who had the boldneſs to preſent them. Nay, he 
publiſhed ſeveral proclamations againſt theſe peti- 
tions, uſing the ſame reaſons that James I, and 
Charles I, had alleged on the like occaſions. He 
ſaid, ** He was the head of the government, and 
« the only judge of what was fit to be done in ſuch 
* caſes,and that he would do what he thought moſt 
<« for the good of himſelf and his people, defiring 
«© they would not meddle with a matter, that was 
« ſo eſſential a part of his prerogative (3). All 
this is very true in the ordinary courſe of the go- 
vernment. But when the people imagine the So- 
vereign is uſing, to the kingdom's deſtruction, a 
prerogative intended for their welfare, the bare alle- 
2 of the Royal prerogative is not capable to 
atisfy them. Whatever color is given to it, the 
Engliſn would never be convinced, that it ought 
to turn to their ruin. Accordingly, the proclama- 
tions were not able to put a ſtop to the petitions, 
as on the other hand, the petitions obliged not the 
King to alter his meaſures. 
The parlia- However, his Majeſty reſolved to meet the par- 
ment comes Jiament the twenty - ſixth of January, but it was only 
together and to tell both houſes, that the unſetled condition of 
* Pro- the nation, rendered a long interval of the parlia- 
Echard. ment abſolutely neceſſary, for W and quiet- 
ing the minds of the people. That nevertheleſs 


ä 


" * 40 
— — — - 


he would only prorogue them fo April, in order Hs II. 
to meet them again in that month, if the condition of RN 1679. 
his allies abroad demanded their aſſiſtance. After this 

ſhort ſpeech, the chancellor, hy the King's command, 
prorogued the parliament to the fifreenth of April. 

Two days after, the King declared in council, 
That he had ſent for his Royal Highneſs, not Vork returns 
having found ſuch an effect from his abſenſe, as * 
ſhould incline him to keęp him longer from him, p. 367. 
when queſtions were ſtarted of ſuch a nature, Echard. 
as made it rea ſonable that he ſhould be preſent 
at the next ſeſſion.“ Upon this invitation the 
duke of York appeared at court the twenty-fourth 
of February, where he was received with great 
pomp and ſatisfaction by the King his brother. 

The duke's arrival, and the King's late firmneſs Two parties 
in proroguing the parliament, notwithſtanding the formed, called 
clamors of the male-contents, greatly incouraged he Vddreſſers 
the court party, ſo that multitudes of addreffs — . 
were preſented to his Majeſty, teſtifying an abhor- Kenner. 
rence of the liberty taken by ſome meg to require Echard. 
him to hold the parliament (4), and in that from Burnet. 
Norfolk he was thanked for recalling the duke of 
York. Tho it is certain, the general ſenſe of the 
— for or againſt the court, is ſeldom to be 

own by theſe petitions, it is no leſs certain, they 
are, for the molt part, the work of a few popular 
men, who by intrigue and cabal, procure ſubſcrip- 
tions to theſe addreſſes, from thoſe with whom 
they have intereſt, and who often ſign them with- 
out examining the contents. Accordingly, theſe 
addreſſes are not uſually to be regarded, moſt of 
the ſubſcribers being ready to ſign the contrary, it 
they think it. for their private advantage. They 
are however urged as evidence of the pcoples being 
of this or that ſentiment, tho* in the main, it is a 
very dubious proof. On the preſent occaſion, pe- 
titions had been preſented to the King for the par- 
liament's firing. As ſoon as the parliament was 
prorogued, and the duke of York at court, many 
addreſſes were preſented in abhorrence of the for- 
mer, ſo that two parties were formed, called the 
Petitioners and Abhorrers; and as the 'animo- 
ſity between the two parties gradually increaſed, 
they beſtowed upon each other names ot reproach, 
and from hence aroſe the ſo much tamed diſt inction Rig of wh; 
of Wu and Tory. The petitioners looking on and Tory. 5 
their adverſaries as intirely devoted to the court 
and the Popiſh faction, gave them the name of 
Tories, a title given to the Iriſh robbers, ' villains 
and cut throats, ſince called Rapparecs. Thus 
the name of Tories, ſerves only now to diſtinguiſh 
one of the two factions which till divide England. 

The Abhorrers, on their fide, conſidering the Pe- 
titioners, as men intirely in the | $a. x70 of the 
parliament of 1640, and as Preſbyterians, gave 
them the name of Whig, or Sour-Milk, formerly 
appropriated to the Scotiſh Preſbyterians, and rigid 

venanters. Theſe two denominations are too well 

remembered at this time (5). 


Theduke of 


and reſignation of a philoſopher, 
the bible. 


knighted for it. Kennet, p. 370 


(3) Theſe words were not in the King's proclamations, but in his anſwers to the London and Wiltſhire 
(4) The firſt addreſs of this fort came from the city of Weſtminſter, and was preſented by Francis Withens, eſq; who was 


(5) See the author's Diſſertation on Whig and Tory,” at the end of the reign of King James II. 


1) To be a little more large upon the character of this philoſopher. He was the ſon of a clergyman, born at Malmſbury in 
Wiltſhire, and called from this place of his birth Malmfburienfis. 
and from thence was taken very. young into the earl of Devonſhire's family. With the ſon of that nobleman he traveled into 
France and Italy, and made an acquaintance with Gaſſendus, and ſome of the greateſt men of the age. In his ſixty- third year 
he ſetled in England for the remainder of his days, and in the healthful air of Chatſworth, in Derbyſhire, held it out to the ninety. 
firſt year of his age. The King having learned mathematics of him abroad, allowed him a penſion of one hundred pounds a 
year, His genius was vaſt and extenſive. But notwithſtanding his pretenſes to philoſophy and the mathematics, young Wallis 
of Oxford convinced the world, that his ſelf ſufficiency was much greater than his real abilities. He likewiſe aimed at a repu- 
tation in poetry, tranſlated Homer, and writ ſome other little things which have only ranked him againſt our Ogilby's in this 

art of learning. ' He certainly writ Latin with great purity, and his verſion of Thucydides ſhews him a maſter in his own 
— It is ſaid that his years improved his fears of death, and that he did not leave the world with the decency 
—  — This year alſo died Matthew Poole, the compiler of the Synopſis Criticorum on 


(2) Of the libels then publiſhed, that which made moſt noiſe, was An ap 


He went out bachellor of arts at Magdalen hall in Oxford, 


peal from the country to the city. 
titions. 


The 
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Das 


A report 


2 ol the 
uke of Mon- 


mouth's legi- 
2 
640. 


endet, 
Echard. 


Bedloe dies. 
Echard. 


His 1 
— the 
lord chief ju- 
ſtice North, 
on his death- 


bed. 


The Whigs were governed by the earl of Shaftſ- 
bury, who looking on the duke of York not only 
Wt own, but alſo as the mortal enemy of his 
party, believed there was no medium between 
periſhing, or ruining that Prince. To accompliſh 
this end, he made it his buſineſs to extol the duke 
of Monmouth, and render him the darling of the 
people, imagining, that when he had gained the 
people, the ſupplanting of the duke of York would 
not be impracticable. With this view it was, at 
leaſt as it is pretended, that the earl of Shaftſpury 
found means to ſpread a rumor, that the King 
was lawfully married to mrs. Walters, the duke of 
Monmouth's mother, and that the marriage con- 
tract was in a black box, in the cuſtody of ſir 
Gilbert Gerard. The King and duke of York 
readily perceived the tendency of this rumor, and 
therefore omited nothing to undeceive the people. 
To this purpoſe, the King called an extraordinary 
council the twenty-ſixth of April, in which he de- 
Clared, *+ That the ſaid report was altogether falſe, 
and that he thought himſelf obliged in honor and 
& conſcience to have the matter thoroughly ex- 
e amined and ſearched into.“ Gerald appearing 
before the council, declared upon oath, ** That he 
never had any ſuch writing, as was reported, 
«© commited to his charge, nor did he ever ſee or 
« know of ſuch writing.” In fine, after many 
fruitleſs inquiries after the author of this report, the 
King was forced to content himſelf with publiſhing, 
the third of June, a declaration, to confirm one 
made January the ſixth, and another made March 
the third, which were entered in the council books, 
and ſigned by ſixteen privy counſellors, wherein 
he ſaid, That to avoid any diſpute which might 
« happen in time to come, concerning the ſucceſ- 
« fjon to the crown, he did declare in the preſenſe 
cc of Almighty God, that he never gave, nor made 
« any contract of marriage, nor was married to 
« mrs. Barlow, alias Walters, the duke of Mon- 
% mouth's mother, nor to any other woman what- 
e ſoever, but to his preſent wife Queen Katherine, 
then living (1): 5 
There were ſeveral proſecutions and trials this 
ſummer, and the twenty- third of June, the earl of 
Caſtlemain, a Papiſt, huſband to the ducheſs of 
Cleveland *, the King's miſtreſs, was brought to 
his trial and acquited; Cellier the midwife, who had 
aſſiſted the lady Powis in the ſham plot, was like- 
wiſe acquited. Shortly after, ſhe publiſhed a narra- 
tive of = trial, with ſevere reflections on ſome per- 
ſons, then in credit, for which ſhe was tried a fecond 
time, and ſentenced to ſtand three times in the pil- 
lory, and pay a thouſand pounds fine. The grand 
jury found not the bill againſt the counteſs of Powis. 
Thus all the perſons concerned in the Meal-Tub- 
Plot were acquited. The torrent then run in favor 
of the court party. 
Bedloe, the famous witneſs of the Popiſh plot, 
died at Briſtol the twentieth of Auguſt. Three or 
four days before his death, the lord chief juſtice 
North, then on his circuit, viſiting him, Bedloe, 
in his preſenſe, ſigned the following depoſition : - 
« That the duke of York hath been ſo far in- 
„ paged in the plot, as he had ſeen by letters in 
4 cardinal Barbarini's ſecretary's ſtudy, that no part 
«© that hath been proved againſt any man already, 
c that hath ſuffered, but ; to the full thoſe let- 
<« ters have made him guilty of it; all but what 
«*© tended to the King's death.” And at Rome I 
aſked father Anderton and father Lodge, two jeſuits, 
„ What would the duke do with his brother when 


*© he was King ?” And they anſwered me, „ they Cnantes 


«© would find a means for that; they would give 


e believed the duke loved his hrother ſo well, he 
* would ſuffer no violence to be done to nim.“ 
They ſaid. No: if the duke could be brought to 
* that, as he had been religiouſly to every thin 
„ elte, they might do their work; their other buſt 
** neſs was ready, and they might do it preſently, 
„ But they knew they could. noe bring him to that 
point; bur they would take care for that them- 
ſelves: they had not begun with him to leave 
* him in ſuch ſcruples as that. But they would ſet 
him into his throne ; and there he ſhould reign 
*© blindfold three or four days; for they had ſetled 
** ſome they ſhould pitch the action upon, ſhould 
clear their party. And then he ſhould fly upon 
them with the ſword of revenge.” 

And this examinant doth farther add, That 
the Queen is not, to this examinant's knowlege, 
nor by any thing he could ever find out, any 
«© way concerned in the murder of the King; but 
barely, by her letters, conſenting, and promiſing 
to contribute what money ſhe could to the intro- 
% ducing the Catholic religion. Nay, it was a 
great while, and it made her weep before ſhe 
* could be brought to that.“ 

He alſo declared to the lord chief juſtice, . That 
„ he looked upon himſelf as a dying man, and 
« found witiin himſelf, that he could not laſt long, 
« but muſt ſhortly appear before the Lord tof 
„ Hofts, to give an account of all his actions. 
«« And becauſe many perſons had made it their buſi- 
«« nefs to baffle and deride the plot, he did, for the 
4 fatisfation of the world, there declare, upon the 
« faith of a dying man, as he —_ for ſalvation, ] 


© 


„That whatever he had teſtified concerning the 


«« plot was true: and that he had wronged no man 
e by his teſtimony, but had teſtified rather under 
« than over what was truth ;——and, that he had 
e other things to diſcover, which were of great 
e importance to the King and the country,” with 
other matters of the like nature. In concluſion, his 
lordſhip was ** deſired to repreſent to his Majeſty 
4 his condition, and that his ſickneſs was ver 

«© chargeable, and move his Majeſty in his behalf 


for ſome ſupply of money for his ſubſiſtence.” 
This depoſition merits ſome remarks. The firſt, Remarks on 


that it comes from a dying man, and who indeed this 


died three days after. If the proteſtations of thoſe 
who had been condemned, either for the plot, or 
Godfrey's murder, may form a preſumption in their 
favor, I do not fee why this of dying Bedloe ſhould 
not form the Jike, unleſs the point in queſtion is 
taken for granted, viz. that the condemned perſons 
were innocent, and Bedloe a villain for ſwearing 
againſt them. — Bedloe diſtinguiſhes per- 
fectly the ſeveral articles of the plot, in that he 
accuſes the duke of York .of being ingaged in it, 
but acquits him from deſigning the King's murder. 
Now the plot, with regard to the government 
and religion, is ſo evident, and the part the 
duke of York had in it ſo clear from Coleman's let- 
ters, that nothing can better agree with Bedloe's 
depoſition. Thirdly, it is really improbable, that 
two jeſuits at Rome, directors of ſo important an 
affair, ſhould ſpeak ſo openly tv Bedloe. But on 
the contrary, the manner of the King's death three 
or four years after Bedloe's, mu but too juſt reaſon 
to ſuſpect, there was foul play, and cauſes this im- 
probability in part to vaniſn. Laſtly, Bedloe de- 


clared in his depoſition, © That whatever he had 


— 


(1) Kennet ſays, That the late maſter of the Charter-houſe, who was long in the ſervice of King Charles IT abroad, and had 
the care of mrs. Barlow, and buried her at Paris ; faid poſitively, the King had never any intention to marry her, and that indeed 


ſhe did not deſerve it, being a very ill woman, p. 366, Note (b). 
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Cuantes II. © teſtified concerning the plot was true,” and this 
An? 1680. 


laſt teſtimony, far from giving room to ſuſpect it of 


. fallchood, may rather create a belief, that it was 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 
P. 577+ 


Two Preſby- . 


terian ſherifs 
elected. 
Burnet, 


Eee 


The lord 
mayor ad- 
dreſſed to pe- 
tion the King 
ſor the ſiting 
of the parlia- 
ment. 


The duke of 
Monmouth 
returns, and 
takes no no- 
tice of the 
court. 
Temple. 

Ec. ra, 
Burnet, 

P. 477+ 


The duke of 
York pre 
ſented as a 
Papiſt. 


not an invention, ſince, being, ſo near death, he 
could have no inducement to acquit the duke of 
York upon one article, and accuſe him upon others, 
or even to trouble the chief juſtice with any depoſi- 
tion at all, : 

This depoſition a little perplexes a famous hiſto- 
rian, who, in this part of his hiſtory, undertakes to 
prove the plot to be a fiction. To free himſelf 
from this difficulty, he ſcruples not to __ his 
own authority to Bedloe's depoſition. «+ We know 
<« not, ſays he, how to ſpeak ſoftly of the dying 
« words of one hardened by many years villanies ; 
« but muſt expreſly declare, that as to his public 
«* oaths he did not only ſwear to the moſt ſhock- 
ing improbabilities, but ſometimes changed, 
« and other times contradicted his own evidence.” 
After this authority no man, doubtleſs, will regard 
this laſt depoſition of Bedloe, otherwiſe than as a 
continuation of the crimes he had been guilty of, in 
faſly ſwearing there was a plot, when in reality there 
was none. 

The city of London was then in the country in- 
tereſt, which gave it great reputation. The choice 
for ſherifs on Midſummer day, fell upon two fa- 
mous Preſbyterians, by a majority of voices, both 
accounted Fanatics by the oppolite — (1). Theſe 
were Slingſby Bethel and Henry Corniſn, who had 
taken care to qualify themſelves by receiving the ſa- 
crament in the church of England, abjuring the 
covenant, and doing every thing as appointed by act 
of parliament. While this election was depending, 
it was pretended, that Bethel's party had commited 
ſome violence againſt the other, which obliged the 
King to order a commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, 
to be iſſued out for the trial of the riot. Mean 
time, the two ſherifs, contrary to the King, bein 
choſen, Thomas Papillon, eſq; preſented an addreſ 
to the lord mayor, in the name of the city, where- 
in, after diſowning all tumultuous and diſorderly 
proceedings, and teſtifying an inviolable fidelity to 
his Majeſty, they deſired his lordſhip, <* That he 
* would, in their names, humbly beſeech his Ma- 
* jcſty, that the parliament might ſpeedily aſſem- 
* ble.” Whether the addreſs produced any effect, 
or the King had already taken his reſolution, a few 
days after, it was made known by a public procla- 
mation, that the parliament ſhould fit on the twenty- 
frit of October. 

While the time of the meeting of the parliament 
was yet remote and uncertain, the court party had 
ſome advantage; but as it approached, the country 
party gained the ſuperiority. The duke of Mon- 
mouth was returned from Holland without leave (2), 
and inſtead of going to court, made ſeveral progreſſes 
in the kingdom to incourage his friends and increaſe 
their number. This party were reſolved to run all 
riſks and either ruin themſelves or the duke of York, 
the nexc ſeſſion of parliament, To this purpoſe, the 
ear] of Shaftſbury attended by twelve lords and 
gentlemen of note, went publicly to Weſtminſter- 
hall, and at the King's-Bench-Bar, by a bill in 
form, preſented the duke of York as a Popiſh re- 
cuſant (3). This matter was but too true, and the 
whole kingdom was ſenſible of it. But till this 


time no man had dared to take ſuch a ſtep, which Czanues II. 
was conſidered as a formal deſign to break all mea- Ax“ 1680. 
ſures with the duke. This action fo ſurpriſed the 

three principal miniſters, that they concluded the 

contrary party muſt neceſſarily be beforehand affuret 

of the Randes of the parliament. Wherefore, to 

Ingratiate the King with the parliament; they adviſed 

him to ſend the duke of York into Scotland, believing | 

it would not be in his power to ſupport him if he left The King 
him in England during the inſuipg ſeſſion. The _— 1 — 
King approving their reaſons, obliged the duke td Verl. 
return to Scotland, after repeated aſſurances, that Burnet, 

he would never forfake him. So the duke departed p. 481. 

the day before the meeting of the parliament, to Echard. 

the great ſatisfaction of his enemies, who hoped in 

his abſenſe, the more eaſily to accompliſh his ruin; 

At length, the parliament met the twenty-firſt of Keniiet; * 
October, as the King had promiſed in his proclama- Er 
tion, In his ſperch at the opening, he acquaintdd 
both houſes, That he had made and per ſected 
an alliance with the crown of Spain, ſuitable to 
* that which he had before with the States of the 
*© United Provinces, conſiſting of mutual obliga- 
tions of ſuccor and defenſe. He aſſured them, 
that nothing ſhould be wanting on his part to 
* give them the fulleſt ſatisfaction their hearts 
* could wiſh, for the ſecurity of the - Proteſtant 
religion, conſiſtent with preſerving the ſucceſſion 
e of the crown in its due and legal courſe of de- 

& ſcent. In order to this he recommended to them 

eto purſue the farther examination of the plot, with 

« a ſtrict and impartial inquiry; neither thinking 

« himſelf nor them ſafe till that matter was gone 
c thro* with, and therefore it would be neceſfiry 
e that the lords in the Tower ſhould be brought to 
te their ſpeedy trial, that juſtice might be done. 
« He told them, it would be impoſſible withour 

« their ſupport to preſerve Tangier, and therefore 

« qdefired their advice and aſſiſtance. ln con- 

e cluſion, he recommended to them a perfect union 

ce with himſelf, and one another, as the only thing 

© which could reſtore the kingdom to its ancient 

e ſtrength and vigor, and. raiſe it up again to that 

* conſideration which England had uſually had.“ 

During this whole reign, the King's religion was 
ſo great a ſecret, that very few were acquainted with 
itz and therefore he more boldly proteſted his zeal 
for the Proteſtant religion, and on all occaſions de- 
clared, he would maintain it againſt the attempts of 
the Papiſts. Theſe proteſtations might then have 
ſome effect, ſince it is very natural for a King to 
favor his own religion. But ſince it had been cer- 
tainly known, that Charles II was a Papiſt, had 
abjured the Proteſtant religion before his reſtora- 
tion, and profeſſed, tho ſecretly, the Popiſh reli- 
gion, theſe ſo ſolemn and fo frequent proteſtations 
muſt be thought very ſtrange, being intended only 
to deceive his ſubjefts. 

After the ſpeaker (4) was choſen, and approved The com- 
by the King, the houſe of commons immediately mons expel 
diſcovered what was to be expected from them, — a 
by expelling ſome of their members, for having agalnt 
been Abhorrers. But not content with puniſhing jefferies. 
their own members, they ordered an addrefs to be Kennet, 
preſented to the King, to remove from all public Þ: 377; 
offices fir George Jefferies, ſerjeant at law, recorder — - 


of London, and chief juſtice of Cheſter, as guilty p. 484. 


at. 


hd 


(1) The court was very jealous of this election, and underſtood it to be done on deſign to pack juries. Burnet, p. 481. 
(2) He begged the King's leave to return; but when he ſaw no hope of obtaining it, he came over without leave. The King 
upon that would not ſee him, and required him to go back. But the earl of Shaftſbury adviſed him to make the progreſſes here 


mentioned. Idem, p. 4 


77: | 
(3) They that atteſted the bill were the earls of Huntington and Shaitſbury ; the lords Grey of Werk, Brandon Gerard, Ruſſel 
and Cavendiſh ; fir Gilbert Gerard, fir Edward Hungerford, fir Scroop How, fir William Cooper, fir Thomas Wharton, John 
Trenchard, Thomas Thynne, and William Forreſter, eſquires. By the ſudden dimiſſion of the grand jury, the matter had no 
conſequence in the forms of the court. Echard, Vol. III. p. 579. 


(4) William Williams, eſq; of Gray's-Inn. 
Vol. III. 


Ddd of 


Cnaxuss II. of the ſame crime, and a betrayer of the rights of 
Ax' 1680. the ſubject. 
LA As this was 2 new parliament, and as the affair 
of the plot was to be reſumed at the King's own 
requeſt, the witneſſes who had already depoſed, 
—_ laid before the houſe Fy 2 om er. 
commons joined by Dangerfield, Jenniſon, gdale, an 
— 0s = Tur ville. 2 new evidence. Some likewiſe 
—— came from Ireland. Upon a report made to the 
houſe, that dr. Tonge, who had firſt diſcovered 

the plot to the King, had received no gratuity, he 

was now recommended to his Majeſty for the firſt 

good eccleſiaſtical preferment that fell in his gift. 

ut the doctor was diſappointed of the benefit of 

this recommendation, by leaving the world not 

The King's long after. The King on this occaſion diſcovered 
diſimulation. no leſs zeal than the commons, and iſſued out a 


Narrat. 


proclamation, with a promiſe of his pardon to any | 


perſon who ſhould, within two months, give far- 
ther information and evidence concerning the horrid 
and execrable Popiſh plot. 

Thecommons But this diſſimulation was not capable of de- 

reſume theex- ceiving the commons. The twenty-ſixth of Octo- 

_ — = ber, fre days after the opening of the parliament, 

the excluſion. the lord Ruſſel moved, That they might in the 

1. & ** firſt place take into confideration how to ſuppreſs 
ennet. «© Popery, and prevent a Popiſh ſucceſſor.“ He 

Echard. was ſeconded by ſir Henry Capel, brother to the 

Burnet. carl of Eſſex, who, in a long ſpeech, related what 
had been done to the prejudice of the kingdom 
during the preſent reign. He aſcribed the whole to 
Popiſh counſels. He ſpoke of the firſt Dutch war; 
of the diviſion of the fleet; of the affaic of Cha- 
tham : of the fire of London; of the diſcharge of 
the priſoners concerned in that wicked act, without 
trial; of the violation of the triple league; of the ſeiz- 
ing the Dutch Smyrna fleet before war was pro- 
claimed; of the ſecond Dutch war; of the permiſſion 
to the Iriſh Papiſts to wear arms; of the alteration of 
the government of Scotland, by lodging it in a com- 
miſſioner and a council, beſide an army of twenty 
thouſand men. He faid, the Papiſts were im- 
boldened to act any thing, by the hopes of having 
the duke of York for King : that they were more- 
over incouraged by the French embaſſador, who 
by his frequency at court, ſeemed to be rather one 
of the family, and of the King's houſhold, than a 
foreign embaſſador; and by his free recourſe to his 
Majeſty, rather a prime miniſter of ſtate of this 
kingdom, than a counſellor to another Prince : that 
ſince all theſe irregularities and inormities proceeded 
from the Popiſh party, ſupported by the duke of 
York, it was high time to think of ſome effectual 
= * to prevent Popery and a Popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſor. 

Several other members ſpoke to the ſame effect, 
ſome more, ſome leſs; and no man offered to vin- 
dicate the duke, or ſpeak in his behalf, till the 
houſe, on the ſecond of November, came to the 
two following reſolves; 

Votes of the 1. That the duke of York's being a Papiſt, and 

commons for 4 the hopes of his coming ſuch to the crown, hath 

. the excluſion 4 given the greateſt countenance and incourage- 

of the duke 4 ment to the preſent deſigns and conſpiracies 

Debates, ** againſt the King and the Proteſtant religion. 

« 2. That in defenſe of the King's perſon and go- 

« yernment, and Proteſtant religion, this houſe doth 

declare, that they will ſtand by his Majeſty with 

«« their lives and fortunes, and that if his Majeſty 

« ſhould come to any violent death, which God 

<« forbid, they will revenge it to the utmoſt of their 

power on the Papiſts.“ 
Upon theſe two reſolutions, the lord Ruſſe] mov 
for a commitee to bring in a bill to diſable the duke 
of York from inheriting the crown. This affair 
was now debated with great warmth in ſeveral elo- 
quent ſpeeches on both ſides the queſtion. The 


Speeches for 
and againſt it. 


— — 


ö 


| 


ſubſtance of what was urged for the bill was, that Czazys 1; 
the evils which the kingdom had felt, and ſtill la- Ax" 198g, 
bored under, proceeded from Popiſh counſels, be. 


gun and headed by the duke of York. That the 
danger muſt be extreme, ſhould he ever injoy the 
crown. That it might be read in ſcripture, That 
* one man ought to die for a nation, but not that 
three nations ſhould die for one man.“ The 
oppoſers of the bill did not offer to ſhew there was 
no danger in a Popiſh King. This they were wil- 
ling to ſuppoſe, but pretended that there were other 
expedients to prevent this danger than that of ex- 
cluſion. That beſide, it could not be expected 
that the duke of York, and many others, would 
ſubmit to this law, the conſequence whereof would 
be a civil war, in which the duke of York would 
be ſupported by all the Princes of Europe. 

To this objection it was anſwered, that no ex 
pedient could be thought of ro ſecure the Pro- 
teſtant religion under a Popiſh Prince, who would 


have a Popifh council, Popiſh judges, — 2 ma- 


giſtrates, and deputy lieutenants, Popiſh com- 
manders at ſea and land, nay, and Popiſh biſhops 
too. That the excluding the duke from the ſuc- 
ceſſion, was no depriving him of his right to the 
crown, of which he had rendered himſelf incapable, 
by imbracing a religion contrary to that of the na- 
tion, For a Popiſh King and Proteſtant ſubjects 
were irreconcileable. 

The others replied, there was no law which, for 
a difference of opinion in religion, deprived any 
man of his right. 


In fine, it was reſolved, ** That a bill be brought The exctofica 
„ in to diſable the duke of York from inheriting bill read, 


the Imperial crown of this realm.” 

Hitherto the court party had only ſkirmiſhed, as 
I may ſay, in hopes that an ingagement might be 
avoided. But when this vote had paſſed, and the 
bill was read the firſt time, fir Leoline Jenkins, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, ſtood up and argued directly againſt 
it, by alleging: 


1. That it was contrary to natural juſtice, to Secretary 
* condemn any man before the conviction, or the Jenkins ſup- 


de hearing of him. 


«« 2, It was contrary to the principles of our re- 
< ligion, to diſpoſſeſs a man of his right, becauſe = 


he differs in point of faith. 


3. He was of opinion, that the Kings of Eng- Ke. p. 51. 


land had their right from God alone, and that no 
„ power on earth could deprive them of it. 

4. It was againſt the oath of allegiance, taken 
<« in its own tenſe, without jeſuitical evaſions; 
„ which binding all perſons to the King, his heirs, 
e and ſucceſſors, the duke, as preſumptive heir, 
e muſt be underſtood.” 


The advocates for the bill anſwered to the firſt His reaſons 
objection; that not only the duke of York's intereſts anſwered. 


were concerned, but thoſe of the whole kingdom 
and that if the duke of York had withdrawn at the 
time the parliament was going to meet, his abſenſe 
ought not to prevent their providing for the good 
of the nation. To the ſecond objection it was re- 
plied, that in eſtabliſhing for principle, that dif- 
ference of opinion in religion ought to be no cauſe 
for diſpoſſeſling any man of his right, all the acts 
of parliament made fince the reformation againſt 
Papiſts and Sectaries were condemned, who, as 
ſubjects, had rights in common with the reſt, of 
which nevertheleſs it was thought expedient to de- 
tt them, on account of the dangers to which the 

ingdom would be expoſed, if they were left in the 
injoyment of them. hat this was a maxim gene- 
rally received in all ſtates, Proteſtant or Popiſh. 
That ir was very true, the ſubjects of a different 
religion might be injured by being deprived of their 
rights ; but that this injury proceeded not from the 


government's having no right to take this precau- 
| tion, 
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Cates II. tion, but from taking it unſeaſonably and ground- 
Aw' 1680. leſly, thro* prejudice, pride, paſſion, revenge or 
Won hatred. To the third objection it was anſwered, 


That allowing the principle, that the Kings of 
England had Geir right from God alone, it ſhould 
at leaſt have been ſpecified wherein conſiſted this 


right, and it would never be proved, that the 


Kings of England were inveſted with power from 
God, to alter the conſtitution, or introduce a new 
religion at pleaſure. But, if by this right was un- 
derſtood only that of the ſucceſſion, the principle 
was falſe, as might be proved by many inſtances 
in the Engliſh ſucceſſion ; for all the Kings and 
Queens ſince Henry VII, mounted the throne by 
virtue of an act of parliament, which had ſetled the 
ſucceſſion upon the poſterity of that Prince, and 
had ſince been confirmed by others. It was replied 
to the fourth objection, that the oath of allegiance, 
which bound the ſubject to the King's heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, was to be underſtood, when thoſe heirs and 
ſucceſſors were on the throne, and not while they 
were yet ſubjects. But ſuppoling even the oath to 
be meant of an ingagement to acknowlege for King 
the next heir, it certainly became void, if that heir 
rendered himſelf incapable of ſucceeding by his ill 
conduct. That the laws which impoſed oaths had 
always in view a certain conſtitution of govern- 
ment, which they ſuppoſed conſtant and unalter- 
able, becauſe all caſes that might happen could not 
be foreſeen. But that 1t could not be denied, there 
were poſſible caſes in which theſe oaths would be- 
come intirely null; as for inſtance, if the pre- 
ſumptive heir ſhould declare openly againſt the 
conſtitution of the ſtate, and clearly diſcover, that 
he intended to alter it when on the throne; and if 
in that caſe it was pretended, the ſubject was ſtill 
bound by his oath of allegiance to this ſucceſſor, 
the plain meaning of the oath would be, that the 
ſubjects bound themſelves ro ſlavery, whenever the 
Prince ſhould think fit to impoſe it, which was 
abſurd. In fine, that the parliament was the ſole 
judge of ſuch calcs, 

But the advocates for the bill, not content with 


reaſonsalleged replying to Jenkins's objections, added likewiſe 
for the bill. ot 


reaſons to demonſtrate the legality, the ex- 
pedience, the neceſſity of the excluſion of the duke 
of York. They proved the firſt point by pre- 
cedents taken from the hiſtory of England, by 
which they demonſtrated, that, on ſeveral occaſions, 
the parliament had really diſpoſed of the crown in a 
manner different trom the uſual cuſtom. Ed- 
ward III was acknowleged King in his father's 
life-time, and Henry IV while Richard II was ſtill 
living. The parliament moreover granted the 
crown to Henry IV, and ſetled the ſucceſſion in 
his poſterity, contrary to the known and natural 
right of the carl of March, who was next heir to 
Richard II. Then they ſetled the crown upon the 
duke of York, and his poſterity, after the death of 
Henry VI, tho' Hen had a legitimate ſon living. 
After the houſe of York had injoyed the crown for 
three ſucceſſive reigns, tho? that houſe had a. nu- 
merous iſſue, the parliament transferred the crown 
to Henry VII and his poſterity. They gave a 
power to Henry VIII to name his ſucceſſors, and 
ſetle the ſucceſſion as he ſhould think proper. 
Laſtly, on the ſucceſſion of James I to the crown, 
tho* no act was demanded by him to confirm his 
right, the parliament however made one, in order 
to preſerve their own, As to the objection, that 
theſe Princes were poſſeſſed of the crown when theſe 
acts were made, it ought be obſerved, that tho? 
they had the power in their hands, and were in 
poſſeſſion, they thought fit to demand the parlia- 
ment's confirmation, as a thing abſolutely neceſſar 

to juſtify their pretenſions. In fine, it was impoſ- 
ſible ſor the parliament, conſidered as conſiſting of 


King, lords and commons, to act any thing con- Caries II. 


trary to the laws, ſince their power of 8 A' 1680. 
halt 


and inacting new laws, could not be diſputed. 
the ſupreme and abſolute authority reſides in the 
E compoſed of King, and both houſes: 
or what is the parliament but a body conſiſting of 
all the members of the ſtate, to which no power 
on earth hath a right to preſcribe? To ſay there- 
fore, that the parliament can act unjuſtly againſt 
the laws, is to ſay, that all the members of the 
ſame body may act unjuſtly to themſelves, and be 
reſponſible for this injuſtice, which is an abfurdity 
not to be defended, 

As to the fitneſs and benefit of this bill, it was 
not neceſſary to uſe many arguments to ſhew, that 
it was expedient and fit, that the government and 
religion would be ſecured, and the people delivered 
from their fears and ſuſpicions. It could not even 
be denied, that the excluſion of the duke of York 
would be attended with theſe advantages; But as 
it could not be ſuppoſed, that the duke of York 
and his adherents, would ſubmit to this bill, which 
might occaſion a civil war, wherein the duke might 
be ſupported by foreign aid; to this objection it 
was anſwered, that it was better to hazard ſuch a 
war, than be expoſed to a more certain danger, viz. 
of ſeeing the laws and religion invaded by a Popiſh 
Prince. 

But it was chiefly to demonſtrate the neceſſity of 
the excluſion bill, that the advocates for it diſ- 
played all their wit and eloquence. They main- 
tained, that all precautions to limit the power of a 
Popiſh Prince, would be fruitleſs, becauſe his pro- 
miles and oaths could not be relied on, from which 
the Pope, thro' a motive of religion, could abſolve 
him, That before the reformation, the reign of 
Henry VII furniſhed very remarkable inſtances, 
and it did not appear, thac Popes, ſince the refor- 
mation, had relinquithed their principles. That 
beſide, the duke of York's zeal for his religion, and 
his principles concerning the government, were 
well known, ſince the letters of his ſeeretary, and 
his intimate union with France, had clearly ſhewn, 
he was not only diſpoſed to undertake any thing to 
ſupport the intereſts of his religion, but had even, 
for that end, ingaged in meaſures very prejudicial 
to the ſtate, That it was to Popiſh counſels, and 
to the duke in particular, that the two Dutch wars, 
ſo contrary to the intereſts of England, were to be 
aſcribed. That to him were owing the non-execu- 
tion of the laws made againſt Popiſh recuſants; 
the pernicious deſigns of the Cabal; and that Cole. 
man's letters made it as clear as the ſun, that he was 
the chief author of the frequent adjournments and 
prorogations of the parliament, at the very time 
they were imployed in ſeeking out expedients to fave 
Europe and the Proteſtant religion from certain 
deſtruction. Other arguments were alſo alleged to 
prove, that all the precautions which could be 
taken, would be to no purpoſe, when the duke 
ſhould be on the throne. Firſt, it was ſaid, that 
this union with France would fupply him with mo- 
ney, without his being obliged to apply to the par- 
lament, That he might thereby maintain what 
forces he pleaſed, and having an army at his com- 
mand, would be maſter of the kingdom, and 
free to perform or not perform the conditions on 
which he ſhould be raiſed to the throne... That with 
this army he might influence the elections, and pro- 
cure ſuch a parliament as would ſubvert all poſſible 
precautions. That there was too much. reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that the late army had been raiſed with this 
delign, ſince, being certain, that it was not in- 
tended againſt France, it could only be deſigned 
againft the ſubjects. Nay, it was probable, this was 
the intent of the expedient propoſed, that when the 
King ſhould happen to die, the, parliament w=y in 

| eing,; 
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CuanLes II. being, or the laſt that was in being, ſhould afſemble | 
A' 1680. 


and fit a competent time, without any new fſum- 


A mons or elections; ſo that after the expiration of this 


Reaſons al- 
leged againſt 
the bill. 


P- 87. 


p-.98. 


p- 103. 


competent time, the kingdom would fall into the 
inconveniency juſt mentioned. That if the tranſ- 
actions ſince the King's reſtoration were conlidered, 
it would be found, that nothing had been done with 
relation to the government, but what tended to ſub- 
vert it, and introduce Popery. That the duke of 
York's influence in the King's counſels was well 
known : that tho? he was abſent, his adherents and 
creatures injoyed the principal places in the court 
and kingdom, and that from him proceeded all the 
evils wherewith England was afflicted, and all the 
dangers the nation had to apprehend. That if after 
ſo manifeſt a diſcovery of his deſigns ; after the laſt 
teſtimony of Bedloe on his death-b<d 3 after all the 
evidence of an execrable plot againſt the ſtate and 
religion, the duke's ſincerity and flattering promiſes 
were to be truſted, the contequence would be a too 
late and fruitleſs repentance. From theſe reaſons, 
and many others, it was infered, that the excluſion 
bill was abſolutely neceſſary, and that the people 
juſtly expected from their repreſentatives this extra- 
ordinary precaution, to free them from their fears. 
The court party were extremely imbaraſſed. 
There were facts alleged againſt the duke which could 
not be anſwered, and there were others which they 
durſt not directly deny, for fear of farther diſputes, 
at a time when the torrent ran fo high againſt the 
duke. Nay, very tew ventured to appear openly for 
him. Among theſe were fir Leoline Jenkins ſecre- 


tary of ſtate; mr. Hyde a privy counſellor, and one 
of the three who then managed the duke's affairs; 


mr. Seymour, and one more, Sir Leoline Jenkins 
deſired the houſe to conſider, **, That the duke 
« of York was the King's brother, and ſon of 
« Charles I, for whoſe memory the people had a 
„ great veneration ; that the duke was inriched 
& with excellent indowments, which he had im- 
„ ployed in the ſervice of the nation, by fighting 
«© their battles, and defending them from the op- 
<< preſſion of their enemies, and was only guilty of 
this one crime, which he hoped, upon a mature 
« deliberation, would not deſerve ſo great a con- 
*« demnation. He remembered them, that 
<< there were laws already for the puniſhment of the 
*« crimes he was accuſed of, and therefore humbly 
* conceived, they ought not to chaſtiſe him, by 
* making a new law before any hearing.” Mr. 
Hyde added I do not know that any of 
the King's murderers were condemned without 
being heard; and muſt we deal thus with the bro- 
ther of our K ing? It would conſiſt much 
better with the juſtice of the houſe, to impeach 
him, and try him, in a formal way, and then 
„cut off his head, if he deſerve it. I will not 
(continued he) diſpute the power of parliaments ; 
but I queſtion whether this law, if made, would 
* be good in itſelf. For ought I know, when 
you have made this law, it may have a flaw in 
it; it not, I am confident there are a loyal 
« party, which will never obey, but will think 
* themſelves bound by their oath of allegiance and 
duty, to pay obedience to the duke, if ever he 
*© ſhould come to be King, which muſt occaſion a 
« civil war.“ 

In the courſe of the debates on this bill, fir 
Francis Winnington alleged, That an act of 
the thirteenth of Elizabeth made it treaſon for 
any man to ſay, that the parliament could not 
«© alter the ſucceſſion.” To which mr. Finch re- 
plied, „I will not ſay that acts of parliament can- 
not diſpoſe of the ſucceſſion, becauſe it was made 
<< treaſon by a ſtatute in the thirteenth of Eliza- 
„ beth. But I will deny that the Kings of England 
rule by virtue of any ſtatute law, as was ſuggelted ö 


| 66: $07 


has in rel: 
ſion. 


parliament has power to difpoſe ot the ſucceſſion, be- fion of ti, 
cauſe the parliament is ſuppoſed to include the whole n. 
nation, from the King to the meaneſt ſubject, and 

it is abſurd to diſpute the power of the whole 
nation united in one body, to preſcribe what is for 

their well-being. Others aſſert, that the ſucceſ- 

ſion is unalterable, and admits not of any change, 
either by the nation in a body, or by the parliament, 

That if this be done, it is' unjuſt, and the parties 
concerned are not obliged to ſubmit to the parlia- 
ment's deciſions. That fuch changes were never 
made without creating troubles and inteftine wars in 

the kingdom; becauſe, as it is not in the power of 

the King to deprive the nation or the parliament of 

their rights, ſo neither is it in the power of the par- 
lament to deprive the next heir of the ſucceſſion to 


which he is intitled by nature and birth. This 
; queſtion has never been unanimouſty decided, but 
each = maintain their opinion, and determine 
according to the ſtrength of their reaſons. In all 
likelikood this diſpute will ſtill be of Tong conti- 
; nuance. 


At length, after ſeveral days debates, the exclufion The com. 


during the laſt parliament, only it had this additio- Peg. 
nal clauſe, «+ That, during the life of James duke — 
of York, the act ſhould be given in charge at 
every aſſizes and general ſeſſions, and read 
ly in every cathedral, pariſh church and 
chapel, twice every year immediately after divine 
te ſervice, that is to ſay, on the twenty-fifth of 
«© December and on Eafter-day.” | 
While the commons were proceeding on this bill, A meſſage 
the King indeavored to interrupt their debates by _ * 
two meſſages. By the firſt he deſired them to expe- Nos 


Nov. 10. 


relating to Popery and the plot ; affuring them, 
that all remedies they could tender to him, con- 
ducive to theſe ends, ſhould be very acceptable 
provided they were fuch as might conſiſt with 
preſerving the ſucceſſion of the crown in the legal 
courſe ot deſcent. 

On this meſſage an addreſs was preſented to the An addrels 
King by the houſe in which they faid, That tho? from the 
« the time of their ſiting had not much exceeded a N 11. 
«© made a conliderable progreſs in ſome things ab- 
<< ſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of his Majeſty's 
e perſon; the effectual ſuppreſſion of Popery ; and 
e the ſecurity of the religion, lives, and eſtates of his 
«© Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects; but even in rela- 

e tionto the trials of the five lords impeached in par- 
& liament, they had ſo far proceeded, as they 
<« ſhould in a ſhort time be ready for the ſame. 
But they could not (without being unfaithful to 
ce his Majeſty and their country) omit humbly to 
inform his Majeſty, that their difficulties, even as 
6 to thoſe trials, were much increaſed, by the evil 
and deſtructive counſels of thoſe perſons who ad- 
« viſed his Majeſty, firſt to the prorogatioa, and 
«« then to the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, 
e ata time when the commons were prepared for 
“ thoſe trials; as likewiſe by the many and long 
&« prorogations of the preſent parliament, before 


e the ſame was permited to fit, That a principal 
% evidence was unfortunately dead, between the 


<« calling and the ſiting of the parliament. That 
EL oy « others 
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for their right is by ſo ancient a preſcription, as Cue A 
that it may juſtly be ſaid to be from God alone, As? 164, ll 
e and that no power on earth ought to diſpute Balan 


Tho? this queſtion was only accidentally raiſed Difren;,,, 
and carried no farther, I think it ought not to paſs nions of (lp 
unregarded, becauſe it ſerves to diſcover the two 3 | 

opinions among the Engliſh, concerning the ſuccef. jm 


Some believe, that in extraordinary caſes the to the "xs vj 


bill paſſed the commons by a great majority. This mons pai. i. Þ 


bill was much the ſame with the other brought in — 7124 


dite ſuch matters as were depending before them, Ibid. p. 69. 


« fortnight, yet they had in that time not only Ibid. p. 79 
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Cuartes II. „ others had been taken off, or diſcouraged from 
Ax' 1680. « giving their evidence. Jo prevent rhe like in- 


conveniencies for the future, they made it their 
humble requeſt to his Majeſty, that he would 
not ſuffer himſelf to be prevailed upon by the 
like counſels, to do any thing which might occa- 
« ſion either the defering a full diſcovery of the 
« plot, or the preventing the conſpirators from 
cc being brought to ſpeedy and exemplary juſtice 
and puniſhment”? ' 
His Majeſty's other meſſage was concerning 
Tangier, 1 the commons the pre- 
ſerving of that place. But the houſe not being diſ- 
poſed to ſatisfy the King, inſtead of offering him 
money for the relief of Tangier, beſieged by the 
King of Morocco, took occaſion from this meſ- 
ſage to conſider ſome of the court's proceedings in 
this reign. It was argued, ** That they were in- 
« deed afraid of Tangier, but more afraid of a 
« Popiſh ſucceſſor: they were unwilling to 
« give any money, becauſe they remembered, 
« when eleven hundred thouſand pounds was given 
« for the building of ſhips, not one ſhip was 
« built; and above two millions given to ſupport 
the triple league, when it was ſoon imployed for 
the breaking ot it; and twelve hundred thou- 
ſand pounds given for a war with France, when 
at the ſame time we were under private obliga- 
« tions for peace.” Theſe were truths to which 
the friends of the court had _—_ to reply, be- 
cauſe they were publicly known. I 
themſelves with demonſtrating the importance of 
Tangier to the Levant trade, and 9 0 
that the two millions expended on the Mole would 
be intirely loſt. In fine, as the commons had always 
in mind the excluſion bill, they took occaſion from 
this meſſage to preſent to the King a long addreſs, 
or rather remonſtrance, ſeting forth, in eighteen 
articlas, the dangerous ſtate of the kingdom, with 
regard to Popery. But this was not ſo much to 
inform the King of theſe dangers, as to repreſent 
them to the people, that they might think the ex- 
cluſion bill leſs ſtrange. The ſubſtance of theſe 
eighteen articles were as follows: | 
«© 1, That Tangier had been ſeveral times under 
the command of Popiſh governors ; that the 
ſupplics ſent thither, had been in great part made 
up of Popiſh officers and ſoldiers, and that the 
Iriſh Papiſts had been moſt countenanced and in- 
couraged. 
% 2, That here at home the indeavors and at- 
tempts of the Popiſh party had been ſo bold 
and ſucceſsful, that it was a matter of admira- 
tion to them, and which they could only aſcribe 
to an over-ruling providence, that his Majeſty's 
reign was ſtill continued over them, and that 
they were yet aſſembled to conſult the means of 
their preſervation. | 
« 2, That this bloody and reſtleſs party had 
found countenance and protection from the laws 
made againſt them: that they had found means 
to diſgrace their oppoſers z and if they were 
judges, juſtices of the peace, or other magiſtrates, 
to have them turned out of commiſſion : ſo that | 
after ſome time, they became able to influence 
matters of ſtate and government; and thereby to 
deſtroy thoſe that they could not corrupt. 
« 4. The continuance and prorogation of par- 
liaments, had been accommodated to ſerve the 
purpoſes of that party. | 
„% 5, Money raiſed upon the people to ſupply his 
« Majeſty's extraordinary occaſions, had, by the 
<« prevalence of Popiſh counſels, been imployed to 
& make war upon a Proteſtant ſtate, and to advance 
<« and augment the dreadful power of the French 
« King. 
6 2 That great numbers of his Majeſty's ſub- 
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* joel were ſent into, and continued in the ſervice ChanLes II. 
of that King: and even the miniſters of England AN” 1680. 


were made inſtruments, to preſs the States of * 


Holland to accept of a demand from the French 
King, of admiting the public exerciſe of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. 
* 7. That if ever any cominand were given for 
thoſe laws to be put in execution againſt Papiſts, 
even from thence they gained advantage to their 
party, while the edge of thoſe laws was turned 
againſt Proteſtant Diſſenters, and the Papiſts eſ- 
caped in a manner untouched. 
* 8, That the teſt act had little effect; for the 
Papiſts, either by diſpenſations obtained from 
Rome, ſubmited to thoſe teſts, and held their of- 
fices themſelves ; or thoſe put in their places were 
ſo favorable to their intereſts, that Popery it- 
5 had rather gained than loſt ground — that 
act. 
* 9. That a Popiſh ſecretary, ſince executed for 
his treaſons, had maintained a correſpondence at 
Rome, and in the courts of other foreign Princes, 
For the ſubduing (to uſe their own words) that 
peſtilent hereſy which had ſo long domineered 
over this northern world.“ 
* 10. That out of theſe counſels and correſpon- 
dencies, was hatched that damnable and helliſh 
pw by the good providence of God brought to 
ight about two years ſince. 
© 11, That when this accurſed conſpiracy was 
firſt diſcovered, the Papiſts began to ſmother 
it, with the barbarous murder of a juſtice of 
8 peace, within one of his Majeſty's own pa- 
&« laces. 
12. That amidſt theſe diſtraftions and fears, 
Popiſh officers for the command of forces were 
allowed upon the muſters, upon ſpecial orders 
counterſigned by a ſecretary of ſtate : and in like 
manner, above fifry new commiſſions were 
granted about the ſame time to known Papilts. 
* 13. That when, in the next parliament, the 
houſe of commons were prepared to bring to 
a legal trial the principal conſpirators in this plot, 
that parliament was firſt prorogued, and then 
diſſolved: and the interval between the calling 
and ſiting of this parliament had been fo long, 
that the Papiſts had gained time and advantage 
of covering their paſt crimes, and practiſing them 
more effectually. 
14. That witneſſes had been corrupted, not 
only by promiſes of reward, but of the favor of 
his Majeſty's brother. ys = 
© 15. That diverſe of the moſt conſiderable of 
his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects had crimes. of the 
higheſt nature forged againſt them, the charge 
to be ſupported by ſubornation and perjury, that 
they might be deſtroyed by forms of law and 
juſtice. | 
+ 16, That a preſentment being prepared for 
the grand jury of Middleſex, againſt the duke of 
York, the grand jury were, in an unprecedented 
and illegal manner, diſcharged ; and that with 
ſo much haſte and fear, leſt they ſhould finiſh that 
Sar g- that they were prevented from de- 
ivering many other indict ments, by them at that 
time found againſt other Popiſh recuſants. 
% 17. That becauſe a!pamphlet came out weekly, 
called, The weekly packet of advice from 
Rome,“ expoſing Popery, as ridiculous to the 
people as it deſerved, a new and arbitrary rule 
of court, was made in the King's-Bench (rather 
like a Star-Chamber than a court of law) that 
the ſame ſhould not for the future be printed by 
any perſon whatſoever. 
* 18, That notwithſtanding all the proclama- 
tions for the baniſhing Papiſts from about this 
great city, and reſidence from his Majeſty's 
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i. 


Cuaruss IT. << court, and the parliament; yet great numbers of 
Ax' 1680. 4 them, and thoſe of the moſt dangerous fort, did 
daily reſort hither, and abide here.” 
&« For all which reaſons, the commons intreated 
« his Majeſty, that none but perſons of ſincere af- 
fection to the Proteſtant religion, might be put 
into any imployment civil or military; that while 
they gave a ſupply to Tangier, they might be 
aſſured they did not augment the ſtrength of their 
Popiſh adverſaries, nor increaſe their own dan- 
gers. But that if his Majeſty ſhould vouchſafe 
to grant their deſires, they ſhould not only be 
ready to aſſiſt him in defenſe of Tangier, bu: 
do whatſoever elſe ſhould be in their power to in- 
« able him to protect the Proteſtant religion and 
« intereſt at home and abroad.“ 

On the fifteenth of November (1), two days af- 
ter this mortifying addreſs, the excluſion bill was 
ſent up to the houſe of lords (2). It paſſed only by 


cc 


The lords 
throw out the 
excluſion bill. 


Suns. two voices upon the firſt reading. But on the le- 

377. cond, it was thrown out by a ſuperiority of ſixty- 

hard three, againſt thirty. Of fourteen biſhops that day 

Vol. III in the houſe, three only gave their votes for, 

44 and eleven againſt the bill (3). The King was 

i preſent at the whole debate, which laſted till near 

midnight, | 

It was to the commons a great mortification, 

to ſee their favorite bill thus thrown out by the 

Nov. 25. lords. They grew fo ſullen and out of humor, 

— that they fell upon ſeveral members of their own 

> houſe, expelling ſome, and impeaching and impri- 

ſon others, as well as upon perſons not of their 

houſe (4), for being Abhorrers, or for having ad- 

viſed and aſſiſted in drawing up the proclamation 

againſt petitioning for the ſiting of the parliament, 

But this ſerved only to diſcover rheir rage at being 
diſappointed concerning the excluſion bill (5). 

The trial of n the thirtieth of November, a new ſcene was 

the lord opened, viz. the trial of William Howard, lord 

— viſcount Stafford, one of the five Popiſh lords in 

Vol. III. the Tower, who were accuſed of being concerned 


urnet. 


| minſter- hall, the chancellor being appointed by 


the King, to perform the office of high-ſteward. 
The managers for the commons began with the plot 
in general, and laid open the malice, wickedneſs, 
and horror, of ſo dreadful, bloody, and helliſh a 
deſign , they ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the expreſs 
tive oaths of the witneſſes, on whom the credit of 
the plot depended; they expatiated on Coleman's 
letters and others, clearly proving the deſigns and 
activity of the writers; they preſſed home the exe- 
crable murder of fir Edmundbury Godfrey, charged 
on the Papitts, as well by the oaths of ſelf-aknowleged 
partners in the fact, as by a letter ſent from London 
to Tixall, intimating this very murder, the third 
day after it was commited; they fully diſplayed the 
ſham plots, and counter- contrivances, whereby the 
Papiſts would have ſuborned the King's evidence, 
and turned all the guilt upon his Majeſty's loyal 


ſubjects 3 they urged the firing the city, the burning | 


| 
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the navy, and calling in French armies, wild Iriſh, Cuante; 
Spaniſh pilgrims, &c. they recapitulated the ſeveral A 16%, 
trials of Ireland, Whitebread, Langhorn, &c. and 
alleged the votes of both houſcs of parliament, de- 

claring the plot. To corrobate all which, they re- 

* the cruelties of Queen Mary, the French and 

riſh maſſacres, the powder plot, &c. And they 
anatomiſed the wicked principles and practiſes of 
murdering, lying, <quivocating, forſwearing, faith- 
breaking, &c. imputed to the Papiſts, as held by 

them lawful and meritorious. In fine, they pro- 

duced witneſſes to prove the plot in general, but 

chicfly three appeared againſt the accuſed lord, viz. 
Dugdale, Oates, and Turberville. 

1. Dugdale ſwore, That at a certain meeting State Tri:! 
held at Tixall in Staffordſhire, about the end of Vol. III. 
Auguſt, or begining of September 1678, the P. 123, 124. 
lord Stafford, with lord Afton, and others, did 

in the preſenſe of the witneſſes, give his full 

conſent, to take away the King's life, and in- 

troduce the Popiſh religion.” And that on the 
twentieth, or twenty-firſt of September, in the 
forenoon, the lord Stafford ſent for the witneſs 

to his chamber, while he was drefling ; and, 

turning his ſervant out, offered him five hundred 

pounds for his charges and incouragement, to 

take away the King's life ; and farther told 

him, He ſhould have free pardon of all his 

fins, and be fainted ; for the King had been ex- 
communicated, and was likewiſe a traitor, and 

a rebel, and a enemy to Jcfus Chriſt.” 
Oares ſwore, ** Thar in the year 1678, both in p. 125. 
Spain and at St. Omers, he ſaw ſeveral letters, 

ſigned Stafford, wherein his lordſhip aſſured 

the jeſuits of his fidelity and zeal, in promoting 

the Catholic cauſe ; that in 1678, being in 
London, his lordſhip came to the chamber of 

father Fenwick, ſince executed ; and there in 

his preſenſe received a commiſſion from him to 

be pay-maſter general to the army: whereupon 


his lordſhip ſaid, He muſt of neceſſity go down 
into the country to take account how affairs ſtood 
there; and did not doubt, but at his return, 
Grove ſhould do the buſineſs.” And, ſpeaking 
of the King, he farther added, He hath de- 
ceived us a great while, and we can bear no 
longer.” 

T urberville gave an account of “ diſobliging his p. 127. 
friends, by leaving his Frier's habit at Doway 3 

and thereupon went into France, in the year 
1675, where at Paris, geting acquaintance with 

his lordſhip, he propoled to the witneſs, a way, 

both to retrieve his reputation with his friends, 

and make himſelf happy; and this was by « tak- 

ing away the life of the King of England, who 

was a heretic, and a rebel againſt God Almighty.” 

That when he took leave of him, his lordſhip 
appointed to meet him at London; but he ſoon 

after returned into France, not being willing to 
undertake the propoſals, and was diſcountenanced 


cc 


by his friends, and reduced to poverty.” 


(1) The addreſs is dated November 13, but it was not preſented to the King till November 29. 


(2) It was carried up by William lord Ruſſel, attended by 


whole houſe of commons, Echard, Vol. III. p. 594. 

(3) Burnet ſays all the — 

(4) They agreed to impeac 
expelled the houſe. They alſo voted to proceed 
of the common pleas, fir Thomas Jones, one of the j 
of the exchequer ; and to impeach the lord chief juſtice 8 

(5) The gentlemen who ſpoke for the excluſien were, 


homas Bennet, fir Francis Winnington, fir Thomas Player, fi 


Montague, colonel Sidney. 
Daniel Finch, mr. Garraway, fir Richard Graham. 


voted againſt the bill, p. 482. 


fir Edmund Seymour the late ſpeaker ; and fix Robert Peyton was brought upon his knees, and 
r high crimes and miſdemeanors againſt fir Francis North, chiet juſtice 
es of the King's Bench, and fir Richard Weſton one of the barons 


the lord Cavendiſh, fir Henry Capel, and indeed by almoſt the 


of high treaſon. Kennet, p. 377. 


fel, fir Henry Capel, mr. Harbord, colonel Titus, mr. 
William Jones, mr. Boſcawen, mr. Trenchard, mr. 


Againſt the bill, fir Lionel Jenkins, mr. Laurence Hyde, mr. Edward Seymour, mr. 
Debates, &c. 


In the houſe of lords the earls of Eſſex and Shaſtſbury 


argued moſt tor it: and the earl of Halifax (who was for limitation) was the champion on the other fide. For which, 
when the bill was thrown out, the commons voted an addreſs to the King to remove lord Halifax from bis counſels 


and preſenſe for ever, pretending it was for his adviſing the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, Burnet, p. 482. 


The 
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CHARLES IT. 
An? 1680. 
— 
State Trials, 

Vol. III. 
p. 145, 146. 


p. 152, &c. 


The lord 
Stafford con- 
demned. 


P- 187, zi1, 
212, 


The accuſed lord, in his defenſe, alleged many 
things to invalidate the credit of the plot, and par- 
ticularly, the a coy hy of theſe three witneſſes. 

Againſt Dugdale he produced evidence, That 
<« he was a perſon of an infamous life; that he had 
« cheated the lord Aſton, his maſter, and defrauded 
« the workmen and ſervants of their wages; that 
by his extravagancies and miſdemeanors, he had 
« run himſelf into ſeveral hundred pounds debt, 
& for which he was thrown into jail, and deſpaired 
«« of ever geting out from thence, otherwiſe than 
«© by making the pretended diſcoveries. In the next 
« place, that he had directly perjured himſelf, in 
&« diverſe parts and circumſtances, as to the time 
and place, in this and other depoſitions.” And 
farther, he proved, That he had indeavored to 
& ſuborn diverſe perſons to make falſe oaths, and 
„ ſo to ſtrengthen his own by other men's per- 
&« jury.” 

Againſt Oates he inlarged upon the great impro- 
babilitics, ++ That ſo many great and rich conſpi- 
& rators, who had truſted him with their greateſt 
& ſecrets, and whoſe lives were at his mercy, ſhould 
& ſuffer him to be reduced to ſuch a wretched de- 
„ gree of beggary, as he was acknowleged to be 
„in when he made his firſt diſcoveries. He like- 
„ wiſe inſiſted upon his omiſſions, additions, and 
«© contradictions, that plainly appeared in his ſe- 
veral depoſitions about the plot; and alſo upon 
his villainous feigning himſelf to be of another 
«© religion, by ſolemn renunciations of his faith, 
and by ſach ſacraments on one ſide, and ſuch 
„ abjurations and execrations on the other, as ren- 
„ dered him unfit to be admited for an evidence 
« againſt any man living.“ . 

As to Turberville, he urged, ** That he was 
4 perjured in this, and many other of his depo- 
„ fitions; and that his narative had many miſtakes 
« and blunders in it. He denied that he or any 
&« of his ſervants, ever ſaw him at Paris; and 
«© made ſome remarks upon his poverty and want; 
* his looſe manner of living; his ſhameful curſing 
and ſwearing; and particularly his uſing theſe 
« words, God damn me! There is no trade good 
* now, but that of a diſcoverer.” . 

This defenſe, as is eaſily ſeen, could not well be 
more weak, -and yet it laſted a ſix days, and 
the account of this trial makes a ſmall volume in 
tolio, containing in ſubſtance, only what I have 
ſaid. The accuſations and depoſitions were expreſs, 
and the priſoner's defenſe conſiſted, 1. In an abſo- 
lute denialof the crime for which he was impeached : 
but this denial could be of no ſervice to him, as 
it is not what the judges go by. 2. In ſeveral al- 
legations againſt the witneſſes: bur bare allegations 
without proofs, are not wont to juſtify the accuſed. 
3. In an improbability alleged againſt Oates, that 
if he had been fo well acquainted with the ſecrets 
of ſo many rich men, they would never have ſuf- 
tered him to be reduced to ſuch neceſſity. To this 
the lords doubtleſs paid the regard, they thought it 
deſerved: but, methinks, ſuch an improbability 
cannot be ſaid to make a convincing proof in favor 
of the priſoner. 4. In a witneſs who depoſed, that 
Dugdale was a perſon of an infamous life, and 
guilty of ſeveral cheats: on which I cannot for- 
bear repeating what I ſaid on a like occaſion, that 
if in a plot againſt the King or the ſtate, only wit- 
neſſes of honeſty and reputation were to be allowed, 
there would be danger of always wanting evi- 
dence, becauſe ſuch plots are commonly diſcovered 
by the complices, and ſeldom any but villains are 
concerned. 

Notwichſtanding all this, after the lord Stafford 
had made a long and pathetic ſpeech, and in the 
preſenſe of God proteſted his innocence, he was 
tound guilty by fitry-five votes againſt thirty-one. 


«c 
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Ways as the laws of God and the nation allow. 
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The lord high-ſteward aſking him, What he CAL IT. 
„ had to ſay for himſelf, why judgment of death Ax' 1680. 
*© ſhould not paſs upon him, according to law ? He 3 
& replied, my lord, I have very little to ſay; I con- 
e feſs, I am ſurprized at it, for I did not expect it. 
© But God's will be done; Iwill not murmur at 
„ it. God forgive thoſe that have falſely ſworn 
© againſt me.” 

Sentence being paſſed upon him, ſeveral of his Burnet, 
relations and acquaintance were urgent with him to p. 493- 
make diſcoveries of all he knew, as the only means 
to ſave his life; to which he anſwered, that he 
was willing, out of a meer ſenſe of duty, without 
any temporal view, to diſcover the utmoſt of what 
he knew. Whereupon, he was brought to the bar 
of the lords, where he declared things known to 
all the world, bur ſaid nothing of what was ex- 
pected to be known. | 

He ſaid, That he thought it no crime for He makes an 
& any man to wiſh his neighbor might be of the illuſory con- 
„ fame religion, wherein he himſelf hoped to be #*ſſion. 


& ſaved; nay, to ſeek and promote it by ſuch _ 


„ That there had been, on ſeveral occalions, in- eat 
& deavors uſed to obtain an abrogation, or at jeatt 
c a mitigation of ſeverities againit the Catholics z 
but no otherwiſe than by legal and parlia- 
mentary means. That he himſelt, at Breda, pro- 
pounded a hundred thouſand pounds to the 
King, for the taking off the penal laws againſt 
© them. That a bill had been brought into the 
© houſe of lords in their favor, but was quaſhed 
& by chancellor Hyde. That the earl of Briſtol 
had made ſome propoſals with no better ſucceſs. 
© That he had offered ſome propoſals to the duke 
« of York, the chancellor, and the earl of Shattſ- 
& bury, which laſt ſaid, 4+ He doubted not but 
& that there would core great advantages to the 
„ King by it.” But this pretended confeſſion not 
nies 2 — to the lords, he was ſent back to 
the Tower. 

He was beheaded the twenty -ninth of Decem- 1; beheaded. 
ber, being ſixty-eight years of age; proteſting his 
innocence to his laſt moment. 

The fifteenth of December the King came to the Debates, 
houſe of lords, and ſending for the commons, Kc. p. 150. 
made a ſpeech to both houſes, which properly was Kennet, 
but a repetition of that made at the opening of this . 
ſeſſion, concerning his alliances with Spain and ö 
Holland, for the repoſe of Chriſtendom; and in 
relation to Tangier. After which he renewed his 
promiſe of concurring with them in any expedient 
for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religon, which 
might conſiſt with preſerving the ſucceſſion of the 
crown in its due and legal courſe of deſcent. | 

The commons returning to their houſe, inſtead Several re- 
of taking the King's ſpeech into conſideration, re- loves of the 
ſolved themſelves into a grand commitee how to Pebates. 
ſecure the nation againſt Popery and arbitrary go- &c. p. 154. 
vernment. After a warm debate, they reſolved : 

« That a bill be brought in immediately, to 
ce baniſh all the conſiderable Papiſts out of the 
& kingdom.” And upon a farther debate on the p. 169, 
miſchiefs and dangers of Popery, they reſolved, | 
« That it is the opinion of the commitee, that as „ 17. 
« Jong as the Papilts have any hopes of the duke 
« of York's ſucceeding the King, the kingdoms of 
« England and Ireland, and dominions thereunto 
« belonging; the King's perſon, the | Proteſtant 
« religion, and the lives, liberties, and properties 
«© of all his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, are in ap- 

«© parent danger of being deſtroyed.” Then upon 
reference made to an act of Queen Elizabeth, for 
an aſſociation, they came to a like reſolution, 
« That a bill be brought in for an aſſociation of p. 184. 
« all his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, for the ſafety 
« of his Majeſty's perſon 3 the defenſe of the Pro- 
f « teſtant 
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CnanLes II. « teſtant religion, and the preſervation of his Ma- | 
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Ax' 1680. 4 jeſty's ſubjects, againſt all invaſions and oppo- 
LYON © fitions ; and for preventing the duke of York, 


p. 185. 


% or any other Papiſt from fucceeding to the 
« crown.” 

The commons ſtoped not here. After conſider- 
ing of ways and means to ſecure the Kingdom 
againſt Popery and arbitrary government, they 
came to theſe three reſolves : 1. That it is the opi- 
nion of this houſe, that a bill be brought in, For 
the more effectual ſecuring of the meetings and 
« ſitings of frequent parliaments.” 2. That it is 
the opinion of the houſe, that a bill be brought in, 
that the judges may hold their places and falaries, 
«© Quam diu fe bene geſſerint.“ 3. That it is the 
opinion of this houſe, that a bill be brought in, 
& againſt illegal exaction of money from the 
«« people, making it high-treaſon.“ ! 

After theſe reſolves, each of which drifcovered 
their their extreme diſtruſt of the court, they 
thought fit to conſider the King's ſpeech. Many 
ſevere reflections were made upon the French em- 
baſſador, the French women, the duke, and his 
creatures, and indirectly, even on the King him- 
ſelf. At length, they reſolved upon an addrefs to 
the King, by way of anſwer to his ſpeech, in which 


they repreſented : 


« That this Proteſtant kingdom can never be 
« ſafe, while there is any hopes or expectation of 
« a Popiſh ſucceſſor ; and they beſecch his Ma- 
<« jeſty, in his great wiſdom, to conſider, whether, 
« jn caſe the Imperial crown of this Proteſtant 
« kingdom ſhould deſcend to the duke of York, 
te the oppoſition which may poſſibly be made to 
« his poſſeſſing it, may not only indanger the far- 
ce ther deſcent in the Royal line, but even Mo- 
« narchy itſelf? They therefore became humble 
<< petitioners to his ſacred Majeſty, that in tender 
« commilcration of his poor Proteſtant people, his 
40 oy would be graciouſly 2 to depart 
„from the reſervation in the ſaid ſpeech 3 and 
e when a bill ſhall be tendered to his Majeſty in a 
« parliamentary way, To diſable the duke of 
00 ork from inheriting the crown,” his Majeſty 
« will give his aſſent thereunto; as alſo to another 
« act, whereby his Proteſtant ſubjects may be in- 
« àbled to aſſociate themſelves tor the defenſe of 
« his Majeſty's perſon, the Proteſtant religion, 
« and the ſecurity of his kingdom.” And as 
« ſome farther means for the preſervation both of 
« their religion and property, they are humble 
« ſuitors to his Majeſty, that from henceforth ſuch 
„ perſons only may be judges, as are men of 
« ability, integrity, and known affection to the 
« Proteſtant religion, and that they may hold both 
ce their offices and falaries, * = diu ſe bene 
« pelicrint.” That no one may bear the office of 
« a lord lieutenant, but who isa perſon of integrity 
„ and known affection to the Proteſtant religion. 
«© That deputy lieutenants and juſtices of the pace, 
« may be in like manner qualified, and men of ability, 
* of eſtates, and intereſt in their country. That none 
4 _ be imployed as military officers, but men 
« of known experience, courage, and affection to 
e the Proteſtant religion. And theſe their hum- 
ble requeſts being obtained, they ſhall, on their 
“ part, be ready to aſſiſt his Majeſty for the pre- 
« fervation of Tangier, and for puting his Ma- 
e jeſty's fleet into ſuch a condition, as it may pre- 
« ſerve his Majeſty's ſovereignty of the ſeas, and 


n 


« be for the defenſe of the nation.” The Kirg C:antes jj, 
gave no anſwer to this addreſs till about a fortnight Ax? 168, 
after. CP Rory 

While the Kirg and parliament were united, it Intrignes 00 
was the intereſt of the Papiſts to promote a tolera- ben 
tion of the Non- conformiſts, that they themſelves „ 
might injoy the benefit under that genera} denomi- Prœeftang, 
nation. But ſince the King and the parliament Burnet, = 
were at variance, the perſecution fell on the Papiſts P. 4%, . 
alone, who were accuſed of intending by force 
to introduce their religion. Wherefore, it was 
their intereſt to incenſe the church of England 
againſt the Preſbyterians, and thereby cauſe a di- 
verſion, It cannot be denied, that many of the 
biſhops and clergy fell into this ſnare, and were 
ew to ſee the court, which always favored the 

apiſts, inclined to perſecute the Pre ſbyterians. In- 
couraged by the court, the moſt zealous of the 
Epiſcopalians failed not to diſcover their hatred of 
the Preſbyterians; ſo that at the very time, the 
Papiſts were accuſed by the parliament as the au- 
thors of all the miſchiefs of the kingdom, the Preſ- 
byterians were attacked, as if it were intended to 
caſt on them the blame. By this the clergy of the 
church of England were cenfured for appearing to 
favor the deſigns of the Papiſts. Beſide, it is cer- 
tain, that during the conteſts between the King and 
the parliament, the clergy in general were attached 
to the court, and the duke of York's intereſts. 
This was ſufficient to revive the complaints of the 
Prefbyterians againſt the church of England, and 
to charge her with being Popiſhly affected. More- 
over, in the diſpoſition of the court in tavor of the 
Papiſts, ever face the begining of this reign, or 
at leaſt, ſince the earl of Clarer don's diſgrace, it 
may eaſily be imagined, that care had been taken 
to introduce, among the clergy, men of a doubtful 
religion, and from whom the court had nothing to 
apprehend. | 

On all theſe accounts, the commons thought it The com- 
highly ſeaſonable, at this juncture, to ſcreen the Preſ- mons favor- 
byterians from perſecution. They found themſelves able to the 
moreover concerned, in that, for the reaſon before Peſbyterirs 
hinted, there being many Preſbyterians in the 
houſe, who, to quality themſelves for their election, 
had taken the oaths, and received the facrament 
in the church of England, but who nevertheleſs 
remained ſtanch Preſbyterians : ſo, the twenty-firſt Pebates, 
of December, a bill was read the firſt time, for &c. p. 205 
<« uniting the King's Proteſtant ſubjects.“ While Kenner. 
the rigid Epiſcopalians prevailed in the ſecond par- Echara. 
liament of this reign, they had carefully avoided 
diſtinguiſhing the Proteſtant Non-conformiſts from 
the others, becaule it. was advantageous to them 
to make them but one body under the fame appel- 
lation. Bur this parliament which had other views, - 
neglected not to make ſo natural a diſtinction. This 
bill, which perhaps was too indulgent to Preſby- 
terians, meeting with ſtrong oppoſition in the houſe, 
was relinquiſhed for one leſs advantageous, which 
exempted the Proteſtant Diſſenters from the pe- 
nalty impoſed on the Papiſts by the act of the thir- 
ty-fitth of Elizabeth. This bill paſſed both houſes, A bill paſs 
but was ſecretly conveyed away, when it was to both houſes 


vote, That no member of the houſe ſhould ac- commons. 
„ cept of any office or place of profit from the D 
« crown, without leave of the houſe; nor any f? 
e promiſe of any ſuch office or place of profit 


—_— 


— 


(1) On the day of the rorogation, when the bill for repealing the act of ghe F 5th of Elizabeth ought to have been 


offered to the King, the clerk of the . crown, by the King's particular order, with 


rew ' the ſaid bill. Ihe King had no 


mind openly to deny it: but he had leſs mind to paſs it. So this indiſcreet method was taken, which was an high offenſe 


in the clerk of the crown. Burnet, p. 495. 


during 


be offered to the King for his aſſent (1). in their favor. I 
The commons concluded the year with this A vote of ti | 
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Cnartes II. during ſuch time as he ſhould continue a mem- 
An? 1680. ber of the houſe (1).” 8 
— His Majeſty found himſelf greatly perplexed what 
Different opi- anſwer to return to the commons addreſs. His 
nions in e council was divided. Some adviſed him to return 
Temple's no anſwer, and to ule this ow » that as he had 
Mem. addreſſed his ſpeech to bot | 
Part III. conſider the particular addreſs of one houſe as an 
p. 353. anſwer to his ſpeech. Others were of opinion, that 
the King ſhould return a poſitive anſwer, becauſe 
they little cared to keep any meaſures with the par- 
liament, but on the contrary (knowing their ma- 
nagement of the King's affairs, would never be for- 
given by the commons) they were indirectly doing 
all they could to ingage him to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment, and call no more for the future. The four 
principal directors of the E affairs were of this 
opinion, viz. Sunderland, Halifax, mr. Hyde, 
and mr. Godolphin. When it is conſidered, that 
from the begining of this reign, or at leaſt from 
the earl of Clarendon's diſgrace, there were not 
only men of theſe principles always in the council, 
but that alſo they were generally the chief miniſters, 
it can ſcarcely be doubted, that the King himſelt 
was likewiſe of the ſame opinion, tho? there ſhould 
be no other proof. It is therefore certain, that the 
tears of the commons were not groundleſs. It muſt 
be farther obſerved, that tho? the council was di- 
vided concerning the manner of anſwering the com- 
mons addreſs, they were agreed as to the thing 
itſelf, not one privy counſellor being of opinion, 
that the King hould not conſent to the excluſion 
of the duke of York. 
The King's 
anſwer to the former of theſe two opinions, he ſuffered himſelf 
"ef. to be influenced by the — viz. to return a poſi- 
Jan. 4. tive anſwer to the commons, which he did to the 
Debates, &c. effect following. 
p. 239. His Majeſty received the addreſs of this houſe, 
* withall the diſpoſition they could wiſh to comply 
« with their reaſonable defires, but upon peruſing 
ce it, he is ſorry to ſee their thoughts ſo wholly 
«« fixed upon the bill of excluſion, as to determine, 
ce that all other remedies for the ſuppreſſing of Po- 
«© pery, will be ineffectual: his Majeſty is con- 
% firmed in his opinion againſt that bill, by the 
«« judgment of the houſe of lords, who rejected it. 
« He therefore thinks, there remains nothing more 
« for him to ſay, in anſwer to the addreſs of this 
«© houſe, but to recommend to them the conſidera- 
4 tion of all other means for the preſervation of 
« the Proteſtant religion, in which they have no 
« reaſon to doubt of his concurrence, whenever 
ce they ſhall be preſented to him in a parliamentary 
«© way: and that they would conſider the preſent 
* ſtate of the kingdom, as well as the condition of 
« Chriſtendom, in ſuch a manner as may inable 
« him to preſerve Tangier, and ſecure his alli- 
« ances abroad, and the peace and ſetlement at 
„ home(2)”. 
This anſwer was not read in the houſe till three 
days after, becauſe the commons were imployed in 
drawing up an impeachment againſt chief. juſtice 
Scroggs, who was accuſed of indeavoring to ſtifle 
the belief of the plot; diſcouraging the King's evi- 
dences; diſmiſſing the grand-jury, that ſhould have 
preſented the duke of York, and of unjuſtly pro- 
ſecuting ſeveral] authors and publiſhers of pamphlets. 
E 6. In this interval the lords ſent the following vote to 
p. 230. 
A vote of the the commons; That they declared, and were 
lords. p. 238. fully ſatisfied, that there now was, and for di- 


Kennet. « verſe years laſt had been, a horrid and treaſon- 
Echard. | 
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houſes, he could not 


Tho” the King at firſt ſeemed to  Y of the 


6 
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ee able plot, continued and carried on by the Iriſh Cnanues II. 
« Papilts, for maſſacring the Engliſh, and ſub- Ax' 1680. 
<«« yerting the Proteſtant religion, and the ancient. 
e eſtabliſhed government of that kingdom.” The Approved by 
commons readily concurred to this vote, and added, the commons. 
„That the duke of York's being a Papiſt, and 
© the expectation of his coming to the crown, 
% had given the greateſt countenance and incou- 
e ragement thereto, as well as to the horrid Popiſh 
plot in the kingdom of England.“ 

When the houſe of commons read the King's an- 


ſwer, it raiſed great heats and complaints againſt 


the lords, for throwing out the bill of excluſion, 
in complaiſance to his Majeſty, or becauſe they 
were awed by his preſenſe. At length, after great 
debates, they came to theſe three reſolutions: : 
4 1, That it is the opinion of this houſe, that Reſolutions of 
there is no ſecurity nor ſafety for the Proteſtant the commons, 
„religion, the King's life, or government of this upon the 
% nation, without paſſing a bill tor difabling James aut 
duke of York, to inherit the Imperial crown of Pebates about 
this realm, and the dominions and territories the excluſion, 
c thereunto belonging: and to rely upon any other p. 265. 
© means and remedics, without ſuch a bill, is not —— 
„only inſufficient but dangerous. * 
* 2, That his Majeſty, in his laſt meſſage, hav- 
ing aſſured this houſe, of his readineſs to concur 
„in all other means for the pretcrvation of the 
* Proteſtant religion, this houſe doth declare, that 
until a bill be likewiſe paſſed for excluding the 
duke of York, this houſc cannot give any ſup- 
„ ply to his Mijeſty, without danger to his Ma- 
„ jelty's perſon, extreme hazard of the Proteſtant 
religion, and unfaithfulneſs ro thoſe by whom 
* the houſe is intruſted. 
„3. That all perſons who adviſed his Majeſty 
in his laſt meſſage to this houſe, to iuſiſt upon an 
e opinion agaluit the bill for cxcludiag the duke 
„of York, have given pernicious counſel to his 
«« Majeſty, and are promoters of Popery, and 
© enemies to the King and kingdom.“ 
In purſuance of this lait vote, the houſe came to an addreſs 
a reſolution of preſenting to the King an addreſs, from the com- 
to remove from his perſon and councils, George mons to the 
earl of Halifax; Laurence Hyde, efq; * the marquis mY 8 
of Worceſter; Þ the earl of Clarendon; and || tune 22 . 
earl of Feverſham. Moreover they vored, That A vote againſt 
waoſoever ſhould hereafter lend, or cauſe to be lent, him. 
by way of advance, any money upon the branches P. 268. 
of the King's revenue ariſing by cuſtom, exciſe, or fest; 
hearth-money, ſhould be judged a hinderer of the 3 
ſiting of parliament. And that whoſoever + Henry 
ſhould accept or buy any tally, or anticipation, Hyde. 
upon any part of the King's revenue, ſhould be in 12 
like manner adjudged. 255 
The houſe of commons had carried things to that The King is 
height that they ſeemed to intend ingaging the in vain preſſed 
King in ſome violent action, which might give an © fortake the 
advantage againſt him. Thus had the parliament — 
of 1640 behaved to Charles I. But Charles II had 
one advantage Which his father wanted, viz. That 
he had not, like him, deprived himſelf of the power 
to prorogue or diſſolve the 1 and ſo 
could put an end to the mortifications which were 
given him whenever he pleaſed. It is true, in ſuch 
a Caſe he muſt have contented himſelf with his or- 
dinary revenue, which, to a Prince ſo prodigal as 
he, was not eaſy. It was this which made his enc- Echard, 
mies hope, he would come at laſt to their terms, Vol. III. 
and conſent to the bill of excluſion. Indecd, if P. 68. 
father Orleans may be credited, the ducheſs of 
Portſmouth threw herſelf at his feet, and prayed 


cc 


(1) This year died John Wilmot, the witty earl of Rocheſter ; Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras ; Harry Marten, one of 


the regicides ; and the famous painter fir Peter Lely. Echard. 


(2) This anſwer was brought by fir William Temple. See his Mem, Part w . 352. 
| t 
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Cual es II. him not to ruin himſelf for the ſake of his brother (1). 
An' 1680. F agel, Penſionary ot Holland, ſent mr. Sidney, 
te King's envoy at the Hague, a memorial, repre- 


Welwood. ſenting, chat the K ing could not ſupport the duke of 
Jemples York, without relinquiſhing the intereſts of all Europe. 
qv However this argument made no great impreſſion 
— on the King's mind. On the other hand, theſe dif- 
ficulties ſerved only to provoke him the more, fo 
k that he reſolved to prorogue the parliament. The 
ow, commons having private notice of this, aſſembled 
Ehacd, more early than uſual, and, before the King came 
Vol. III. to the houſe of lords, the tenth of January, had 
2. 607. time to paſs the following votes: 
Votes of te 1. That whoſoever adviſed his Majeſty to 


commons. «© prorogue the parliament, to any other purpoſe, 
&« than in order to paſſing a bill for the excluſion 
„ of James duke of York, is a betrayer of the 
King, the Proteſtant religion, and of the Kking- 
« dom of England; a promoter of the French in- 
« tereſt, and a penſioner of France. 

% 2, That it is the opinion of this houſe, That 
the acts of parliament made in the reign of 
«© Queen Elizabeth and King James, againit Po- 
e piſh Recuſants, ought not to be extended againſt 
& Proteſtant Diſſenters. 
gz. That it is the opinion of this houſe, That 

the proſecution of Proteltant Difſenters upon the 
<< penal laws, is at this time grievous to the ſubject, 
& a weakening the Proteſtant intereſt, an incou- 

" > pap to Popery, and dangerous to the peace 

e of the kingdom.“ | 

The King They had ſcarce paſſed theſe votes, when the 

prorogues the King came to the houſe of peers, and ſending for 

parliament. the commons, gave the Royal aſſent to two or 
three acts of little importance (2), and then the 
chancellor, by his order, prorogued the parliament 
to the twenticth of January. 


** 


Addreſſed by Three days after, the lord mayor and common- 
the city of council of London, preſented to the King an ad- 
London. dreſs, for the ſiting of the parliament on the day 
3 appointed, that they might effect the great affairs 
— before them. This addreſs ſerved only to exaſpe- 
; rate the King farther. Wherefore, by a proclama- 
1 tion, the eighteenth of January, he diſſolved the 
—— 2 parliament. At the ſame time he ſummoned ano- 
calls one at ther to mect at Oxford the twenty-firſt of March, 
Oxford. being offended with the city of London. 
The minifters During theſe conteſts, the m.nifters and privy- 
and privy Counſellors were not a little imbarraſſed. They ſaw 


counſellors in the houſe of commons ſo attached to the bill of 
great diſhcul- excluſion, that nothing elſe could ſatisfy them. On 


Temples the contrary, they knew by experience, that on 
Mem. other important occaſions, the King had not ſhown 
Part III. that irmoets which his miniſters could have wiſhed, 


P- 354» 355- but had abandoned them, and come into the mea- 
ſures ot the parliament. "This made them fear, the 
ſame thing might happen on the preſent occaſion, 


Ro bert 
Spencer. 


and therefore * the earl of Sunderland, ſecretary of 


ſtate, went off the firſt, and, contrary to the King's Caantss I. 
expreſs order, voted for the excluſion bill in the Ax' 1680, 
houſe of lords. The earls of Eſſex and Saliſbury, + 
privy counſellors, did the ſame; and fir William 
Temple ſufficiently teſtifies his fear of being ex- 
poſed to the houſe of commons. This conduct of 
ſome of the privy counſellors, gave the country 
party hopes, that the King would at laſt comply 
if he was warmly preſſed. 

But that party was diſappointed in their expecta- The King 
tions. For, tho? the King had diſcovered no great Pits in 
firmneſs in all his difficulties, yet in the affair of nag by 
his brother he was ever immoveable (3). Immedi- Ibid. 9 
ately after the parliament's diſſoſution, he removed 
the earl of Sunderland from being ſecretary, and 
gave the place to the earl of Conway. He like- New promo. 
wile ſtruck out of the council book, the names of * among 
the earls of Eſſex, Saliſbury, Sunderland, and fir 5 

11 . Cors 
Williim Temple, and in their room put men whoſe and judges. 
principles were more agrecable to his own (4). Temple. 
He likewiſe made ſome alteration among the judges, Kenner, 

In ſhort, by the men whom he advanced, he ſuffi- Fs 
ciently diſcovered his intention to ſupport the duke : 
of York his brother, let what would be the event. 

The contrary party to the court, on the other London 
hand, were not idle. The magiſtracy and common chuſes the 
council of London, being of that party, haſtened old member, 
the elections of members to ſerve in the inſuing =? 
parliament,” and on the fourth of February re choſe p. n 
their old repreſentatives (5). The election was no ; 
ſooner over, than the new members were preſented = 
with a paper, in the name of the citizens of London 
then aſſembled in the common hall, containing a | 
return of their moſt hearty thanks for their faith- | 
ful and unwearied indeavors in the two laſt par- 
& Jiaments, to ſearch into and diſcover the depth 
of the Popiſh plot; to preſerve his Majeſty's 
+ Royal perſon, the Proteſtant religion, and the 
well eſtabliſned government of this realm; to 
«© ſecure the meeting and ſiting of frequent parlia- 
« ments ; to aſſert their undoubted rights of peti- 
<< tioning, and to puniſh ſuch as have betrayed thoſe 
rights; to promote the long-wiſhed for union of 
«© his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects; to repeal the 
e thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, and the corporation act 
«© and more eſpecially for their aſſiduous indeavors in 
e promoting the bill of excluſion of James duke 
« of York.” In fine, they concluded, That 
being confidently aſſured, that they [the ſaid 
«« members for the city] will never conſent to the 
«« granting any money ſupply, till they have ef- 
&« fectually ſecured them againſt Popery and ar- = 
ce bitrary power, they reſolved, by God's aſſiſtance, 1 
to ſtand by their ſaid members with their lives Ft 
« and fortunes.” The example of London was Burnet, = 
followed by moſt places in the kingdom, and not p- 495 
only the old members were re- elected (6), but papers 
of addreſſcs, like that of London, were preſented 


— 
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(1) The true reaſon, according to Burnet, why the ducheſs of Portſmouth openly declared for the houſe of commons, and was 
ſo hearty for the excluſion, was this : It was propoſed to her, that if ſhe could bring the King to the excluſion, the parliament 
would next preſs the King to declare the ſucceſſor to the crown; and as ſhe was abſolute miſtreſs of the King's ſpirit, ſhe might 

reckon the King would be prevailed on to declare her ſon his ſucceſſor. The duke of Monmouth, who had the ſame view, 
ioined with her to carry on the excluſion ; and they thought they were making tools of one another to ſerve their own 


ends, p. 487. 
(2) One was, an addition to the act for burying in woollen. 


(3) He at firit came in to the bill of excluſion, or ſeemed to do ſo. The ducheſs of Portſmouth and others perſuaded him : : 
to wave the duke of York's right, and accept of an act of parliament in his own favor, like that made in the reign of | 


Henry VIII, by which he ſhould have a power veſted in him to diſpoſe of the crown at his death, under ſuch reſtrictions 
and limitations as ſhould be agreed on. Whether ſuch a& was really intended is hard to determine ; but it is certain ſuch an 
offer was made to the King, with a promiſe of a conſiderable ſum of money, towards the ſupplying his preſſing wants. It 
is likewiſe certain, that King Charles ſeemed willing to accept of it, till the French court, whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport the 
duke of York, ſtruck up a bargain with the King, to give him more money for refuſing, than had been offered him for con- Fs 


ſenting to the bill of excluſion. Welwood, p. 114, 115. 
(4) Aubrey de Vere earl of Oxford, Philip Stanhope earl 


of Cheſterfield, and Robert Bruce earl of Aliſbury, were ſworn 


privy counſellors, on January the twenty-fixth. The lord Craven was likewiſe made privy counſellor, March 9. Kennet. p. 381. 


(5) Sir Robert Clayton, fir Thomas Player, Thomas Pilkington, and William Love. 


being choſen. 


(6) There were a hundred and ten new members choſen. See Debates about the excluſion, p. 381, 


This was the third time of their 


4 


to 
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4xrLes II. to them. So, when the elections were over, the 
\n? 1680. King with grief ſaw, he was going to meet a par-“ 
WAYS [jament like that he had diſſolved. 40 
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under the protection of a parliament, that was CnarLes IT. 


itſelf evidently under the 3 of guards and Ax 1680. 
ſoldiers. In concluſion, they prayed, that the. 


Kennet, 


Ep. 333- 
| Echard. 
Vol. III. 
Wp. 611. 


IT The ear! of 


We Eſex's ſpeech << 
q to the King. 


Mean time, the King's precaution to call his new | © 
parliament at Oxford, gave great uneaſineſs to the 


country party. They were deſirous that the parlia- 
— 1 2 ſit at Weſtminſter, by reaſon, in caſe 
of need, they were ſure of the Londoners aſſiſtance. 
And who knows, whether ſome did not propoſe to 
uſe, for paſſing the bill of excluſion in the houſe of 
lords, the ſame means formerly taken to extort 
from the peers their conſent to the bill of attainder 
againſt the earl of Strafford? However this be, they 
reſolved to uſe their utmoſt indeavors to have the 

lace altered, and the parliament removed to 
Weſtminſter. To this end, the earl of Eſſex, 
attended by fifteen lords (1), delivered a petition 
to the King, which he introduced with the tollow- 
ing ſpeech : 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 


ec H E. lords here preſent, together with di- 
verſe other peers of the realm, taking no- 
& tice, that by your late proclamation, your Ma- 
4 jeſty had declared an intention of calling a par- 
« lijament at Oxford; and. obſerving from hiſtory 
& and records, how unfortunate many aſſemblies 
% have been, when called at a place remote from 
« the capital city; as particularly the congreſs in 
Henry the ſecond's time at Clarendon , three 
« ſeveral parliaments at Oxford in Henry the third's 
time, and at Coventry in Henry the ſixth's time; 


with diverſe others which have proved very fatal 


« to thoſe Kings, and have been followed with 
ce gout miſchief on the whole kingdom: and con- 
« {jdering the preſent poſture of affairs, the many 
« jealouſies and diſcontents which are among the 
4 people, we have great cauſe to apprehend, that 
«« the conſcquences of a parliament now at Oxford, 
« may be as fatal to your Majeſty and the nation, 
c as thoſe others mentioned have been to the 
« then reigning Kings. And therefore we do con- 
4 ceive, that we cannot anſwer it to God, to your 
„ Majeſty, or to the people, if we, being peers 
* of the realm, ſhould not, on ſo important an oc- 
« caſion, humbly offer our advice to your Majeſty 
e that, if poſſible, your Majeſty may be prevailed 
« with to alter this (as we apprehend) unſeaſon- 
« able reſolution. The grounds and reaſons of our 
% opinion are contained in this our petition, which 
« we humbly preſent to your Majeſty.” 


The "petition contained in ſubſtance, an enume- 
ration of the miſchiefs attending the many late ad- 
journments, prorogations, and diſſolutions of par- 
liaments, at a time when his Majeſty's perſon, and 
the whole nation were in ſuch imminent danger 
from the Papiſts. And now his Majeſty had been 
„ prevailed with to call another parliament at Ox- 
ford, where neither lords nor commons could be 
« 1n ſafety, but daily would be expoſed to the ſword 
of the Papiſts, and their adherents, of whom too 
„many have crept into his Majeſty's guards: the 
« liberty of ſpeaking, according to their con- 
«« ſciences, would be thereby deſtroyed, and the vali- 
« dity of their acts and proceedings left diſputable: 
< the ſtraitneſs of the place no ways admited of 
« ſuch a concourſe of perſons, as now followed 
every parliament ; and the witneſſes which were 
„ neceſſary to give evidence upon the commons 
«© impeachment, were unable to bear the charges of 
«* ſuch a journey, and unwilling to truſt themſelves 


parliament might, as uſually, fit at Weſtminſter, 
e where they might conſult and act with ſafety and 
freedom. | 

To this addreſs the King returned no anſwer, 
but contented himſelf with frowning upon the lords 
who preſented it. 

During theſe tranſactions, the two parties were 
ſkirmiſhing in ſo hot, or rather ſo violent a man- 
ner, with their pens, that no meaſures were kept. 
Libels ſwarmed with impunity. Some pretend, 
this was a court artifice, to prevent the union of the 
Proteſtants, and that ill language thrown out againſt 
the King and the duke of York, was patiently ſuf- 
fered, in order to caſt the blame on the Preſby- 
terians, and give the Epiſcopal party occaſion to 
return the imputation of being too much attached 
to the court. Thus much is certain, this divi- 
ſion, which was carefully fomented, turned to the 
King's advantage, as will hereafter appear. On 
this ſubject I ſhall relate an affair which then made 
a great noiſe. | 


Echard. 


One Fitz- Harris, an Iriſh Prieſt, who had free ac- The affair of 


ceſs to the ducheſs of Portſmouth, and 1 * correſ- 
pondence with her favorite woman mrs. Wall, and 


Fitz-Hartis. 
Kennetp 
* 85. 


with the conſeſſor of the French embaſſador, having Echard, 
received ſeveral preſents, and particularly one of Vol. III. 


two hundred and fifty guineas, undertook to prevail 


with one Edmund Everard, to write a libel againſt 
the King. Everard feigned to conſent, and ap- 
pointed a meeting to receive informations, by 
which his pamphlet was to be'framed. But ar the 
ſame time he communicated the affair to fir Wil- 
liam Waller, and mr. Smith, and cauſed them to 
be concealed in a place where they might hear what 
paſſed between Fitz- Harris and him. The next 
day being both together in a room, Fitz-Harris 
told Everard, that he ſhould write a libel againſt 
the King upon the following heads: 

1. That the King and Royal family were Pa- 
piſts, and arbitrarily affected from the begining. 

2. That Charles had a hand in the Iriſh rebel- 
lion, and that Charles II did countenance the ſame, 
by preſcring Fitz-Gerald, Fitz-Patrick, and 
Mount Garret, who were ingaged in the ſaid rebel- 
lion. 


612. 
. Coke. 
Burnet, 


p. 497. 


Febr. 21. 


3. That the act, forbiding to call the King a Pa- 


piſt, was to ſtop men's mouths when he ſhould in- 
cline to promote Popery; which 1 — 4 by his 
adhering ſo cloſely to the duke of York's intereſt, 
and retarding him from being proceeded againſt 
by the parliament, and hindering the officers put in 
by the duke, from being turned out; and for that 
the privy counſellors and juſtices of the peace, 
who were for the Proteſtant intereſt, were turned 
out of all places of truſt. 

4. That it was as much in the power of the 
people to depoſe a Popiſh poſſeſſor, as a Popiſh 
ſucceſſor 3 and ſeeing there was no hopes that the 
parliament, when they met at Oxford, could do 
any good, the people were bound to provide for 
their own ſafety. 

Everard afterwards received theſe inſtructions in 
writing, and drew up his libel, which was full of ſe- 
dition, and injurious to the King (2). This pamphler 
was to be diſperſed by the penny poſt, to the Prote- 
ſtant lords, and particularly to the leading Preſbye- 
rians, whoſe houſes were to be ſearched in order to 
find thislibel, and which was to ſerve as a proof of a 


| conſpiracy formed by the Preſbyterians againſt the 


— 
— 


(1) Viz. The duke of Monmouth; the earls of Kent, Huntington, Bedſord, Saliſbury, Clare, Stanford, Shaftſbury ; the 
lords Mordaunt, Evers, Paget, Grey, Herbert, Howard, De la Mere. Kennet, p. 384. | | 
(z) It was intitled, The true Engliſhman ſpeaking plain Engliſh. 
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CranLEs II. government. This is what Everard affirmed, and My Lords and Gentlemen, CA H 
An” 1680. that the whole came from the court. At laſt, | <* HE unwarrantable pro eedings of the laſt An* 163%, il 
—— Waller having, informed the King of the affair, his | << houſe of commons, were the occaſion of C/% 4 
Majelty ordered ſecretary Jenkins to iſſue out | ** my parting with the laſt parliament ; for I, who The King, 
warrant for apprehending Fitz-Harris, and that] will never uſe arbitrary government myſelf, am 3 to the 
Waller ſhould execute it. Yet he was no ſooner | ©* reſolved not to ſuffer it in others. I am unwilling — 
gone, but fir William declared, he was informed | ** to mention particulars, becauſe I am deſirous to p. 334. 
by two worthy gentlemen, <©* That the King | “ forget faults; but whoſoever ſhall calmly con- Echard. 
% was highly offended with him, ſaying, he had“ ſider what offers I have formerly made, and 
He is ſent to broken all his meaſures.” However, Waller ar- | what aſſurances I renewed to the laſt parliament ; 
Newgate. reſted Fitz-Harris, and ſent him to Newgate (1). ]“ how I recommended nothing ſo much to them 
x7 Here, as in the former affair concerning the plot, | “ as the alliances I had made, for the preſerva- 
p. 614. tt is pretended, that Fitz- Harris was gained by pro- | tion of the general prace in Chriſtendom, and 
miſes or threats, to depoſe what has been faid (2). ] the farther examination of the Popiſh plot, and 
The King But before. this affair could be fully diſcovered, | “ how I defired their advice and aſſiſtance con- 
- 15 — © Fitz-Harris was taken out of Newgate, and fent to | «« cerning the preſervation of Tangier ; and ſhall 
March tz, the Tower by the King's expreſs order. I ſhall | «© then reflect upon the ſtrange unſuitable re- 
State Trials, Enter no farther into the particulars of this affair, | «+ turns made to fuch propoſitions, by men that 
Vol. III. but content myſelf with briefly ſay ing, that ſhortly | «++ were called together ro conſult; perhaps may 
p- 226. after the diſſolution of the Oxford parliament, when | «© wonder more, that I had patience ſo long, than 
the court began to fail with a proſperous gale, with- | © that at laſt I grew weary of their proceedings. 
out being controlled by the parliament, Fitz-Harris | «+ I have thought it neceſſary ro ſay thus much 
was brought to his trial; that the ducheſs of Porti- | «© ro you, that I may not have any new occaſion 
mouth owned ſhe had given him money, but merely | e given me to remember more of the late miſcar- 
out of charity; that Fitz-Harris continually inſi- «<< riages : it is much my intereſt, and it ſhall be 
nuated, that what he did was by the order of his | as much my care as yours, to preſerve the li- 
ſuperiors, and that, after his death, his wife con- [e berty of the ſubject; becauſe the crown can 
ſtantly affirmed that the libel was a court trick. In | «+ never be ſafe when that is in danger: and I 
He is con- ſhort, he was condemned and executed, while the | «+ would have you likewiſe be convinced, that 
710 . — could not conceive for what reaſon an Iriſh | e neither your liberties nor properties can ſubſiſt 
State Tr. apiſt had publiſhed a libel againſt the King, if ic | long, when the juſt rights and prerogatives of 
Vol. III was not an artifice of the court. This affair began | «« the crown are invaded, or the honor of the go- 
p. 224, 226. in February, and the laſt parliament had taken no- | «+ vernment brought low, and into dif-reputa- 
tice of it, ſo that the commons had ordered an im- | tion. 
peachment againſt him, and when he was ſent to| I let you ſee, by my calling this parliament 
the Tower, declared; that for any inferior court | «© ſo ſoon, that no irregularities in parliament ſhalt 
to proceed againſt him, or any other perſon lying] make me out of love with them; and by this 
under an impeachment of parliament, is a high | means, offer you another opportunity of provid- 
breach of the privilege of parliament. Never- ] ing for our ſecurity here, by giving that coun- 
theleſs, he was tried, condemned and executed, to | << tenance and protection to our neighbors' and al- 
the great diſappointment of the Whigs, who hoped, | ( lies, which you cannot but know they expect 
by his means, to diſcover the artifices of the court. | << from us, and extremely ſtand in need of at this 
The King and his party thought it for their advan- | <* inſtant 3 and at the ſame time give one evidence 
tage to be rid of a man, who might throw them into | «« more, that I have not neglected my part, to give 
difficulties. He was not executed till June, after e that general ſatisfaction and ſecurity, which, by 
the diſſolution of the Oxford parliament. « the bleſſing of God, may be attained, it you, 
The King The meeting of this parliament was univerſally | «« on your parts, bring ſuitable diſpoſitions towards 
comes to Ox- expected with the utmoſt impatience, and with the | «+ it: and that the juſt care you ought to have of 
ford before 2 uncaſineſs by the King, who foreſaw the | << religion, be not ſo managed and improved into 
—_— orm that was gathering. He repaired to Oxford | «« unneceſſary fears, as ro be made a pretenſe for 
Kennet, ſeven or eight days before the opening, and as the | «+ changing the foundation of the government. 
384. Jealouſies and fears of the Whig party were then at | «+ hope the example of the ill ſucceſs of former 
ſutual ſuſ- the utmoſt height, it was thought, the King went «<< heats, will diſpoſe you to a better temper 3 and 
rar thus early to Oxford, on purpole to rake meaſures | «< not ſo much to inveigh againſt what is paſt, as 
Vol. III. beforchand, for rendering himſelf maſter of the par- | to conſider what is beſt to be done in the pre- 
p. 616. liament. Accordingly, the members manifeſtly ) «« fent conjuncture, the farther proſecution of the 
ſhewed their fears of ſome violence, by going thi- | «« plot; the trial of the lords in the Tower; the 
ther attended with armed retinues. Thoſe for the | providing a more ſpeedy conviction of recuſants; 
city of London in particular came with a numerous | «+ and, if it be practicable, the ridding ourſelves 
body of well armed horſe, having ribbands in their | «+ quite of that party, that have any conſiderable 
hats, wich theſe words woven in them, No] authority or intereſt among them, are things, 
« Poytky! No SLavery!” The parliament | << tho? of the higheſt importance, that hardly need 
meeting the twenty-firſt of March, the King made | «+ to be recommended to you, they are ſo obvious 
to every man's conſideration, and fo neceſſary 


Treby had practiſed on him. 


the following ſpeech to both houſes (3). 


(1) Burnet ſays, Fitz-Harris framed the libel himſelf, and only ſhewed it to Everard, who believing he intended to trapan 
him, placed witneſſes to overhear all that paſt; Fitz-Harris having the libel with him, all writ with his own hand, Everard 


went with the paper and informed 


* him, p. 497. 
(2) Corniſh, one of the ſherifs o 


London, going to ſee him, he defired he would bring him a juſtice of the peace. 


Corinſh 


went and acquainted the King with it. Whereupon the ſecretaries and ſome privy counſellors were ſent to examine Fitz Harris ; 


to whom he gave a long relation of a deſign to kill the King: in which the duke of York was concerned, with many other 
The ſecretaries came to examine him farther a ſecond time: he boldly ſtood to all he had ſaid : 


culars ; but it was all a fiction. 


rti- 


and deſired that ſome juſtices of the city might be brought to him. So Clayton and Treby came; to whom he made in all points 
the ſame pretended diſcovery over again. So that there was no color for what was afterwards advanced, viz. that Clayton and 


Idem, p. 498. 


(3) The lords fat in the gallery of the public ſchools, and the commons in the convocation houſe. 


ce to 


— — thi * 


Book XXIII. 


* 
2 r 


CuakLESs II. 


Ax' 1680. 
— 


1 


A reſolution 

to print the 

votes. 

Debates about 

the Excluſion, 

p. 297. 

Kennet, 
386. 
chard. 


Debates, &c. 
p-. 300, 307. 


Id. p. 301. 


&« to our ſecurity. But 1 muſt needs deſire you, 
e not to lay ſo much weight upon any one expe- 
% dient againſt Popery, as to determine, that all 
« Other are ineffectual; and among all your cares 
« for religion, remember, that without the ſafety 
« and dignity of the Monarchy, neither religion 
nor property can be preſerved. 

«© What I have formerly and ſo often declared, 

te touching the ſucceſſion, I cannot depart from. 
« But to remove all reaſonable fears that may ariſe 
&« from the poſſibility of a Popiſh ſucceſſor's com- 
<« ing to the crown, if means can be found, that 
t in ſuch a caſe, the adminiſtration of the govern- 
« ment may remain in Proteſtant hands, I ſhall 
« be ready to hearken to any ſuch expedient, by 
& which the religion may be preſerved, and the 
% Monarchy not deſtroyed. I muſt therefore 
« earneſtly recommend to you, to provide for the 
4e religion and the government together, with 
« regard to one another, becauſe they ſupport 
« each other : and let us be united at home, that 
« we may recover the eſteem and conſideration 
% we uſed to have abroad. I conclude with this 
« one advice to you, That the rules and mea- 
« ſures of all your votes may be the known and 
« eſtabliſhed laws of the land ;* which neither 
«* can, or ought to be departed from, nor changed, 
« but by act of parliament : and I may the more 
« reaſonably require, that you make the laws of 
« the land your rule, beeauſe I am reſolved they 
« ſhall be mine.” 
The commons returning to their houſe, choſe for 
ſpeaker, William Williams of Gray's-Inn, who 
had been ſpeaker the laſt parliament, and the King 
approved of the choice, 

After the commons had ſpent three days in chuſ- 
ing their ſpeaker, and taking the uſual oaths, a mo- 
tion was made for printing the votes, and approved, 
notwithſtanding the oppolition of ſecretary Jenkins. 
As the ſecret deſign of the commons was to let 
the people fee the neceſſity of the bill of excluſion, 
they were deſirous to acquaint them with their 
proceedings in that affr, that they might not be 
deceived by general accounts of it. For a contrary 
reaſon, the King was unwilling the people ſhould 
know all the circumſtances. But his party was 
not ſtrong enough to prevent it, and from that time 
the votes of the commons have been printed, to 
the grear profit of the ſpeaker. 

In the ſecond place, a motion was made to in- 
quire into the miſcarriage of the bill for the repeal 
of the act of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, how it 
came to be ſlipt over in the late parliament, and 
not preſented for the Royal aſſent? Which, 
ſaid the mover, I look upon as a breach of the 
& conſtitution of the government.” But the far- 
2 debate of this matter was adjourned to the next 

ay. | 

Thirdly, a motion was made to bring in a bill to 
exclude the duke of York from the ſucceſſion. Se- 


_ cretary Jenkins warmly oppoſed it, becauſe as he 


ſaid, the King had given his vote againſt it. But 
he was anſwered, that his Majeſty had as ſtrongly 
declared, thar he would never depart from his de- 
claration for liberty of conſcience; and yet upon 
reaſons given him by the houſe, he was perſuaded to 
revoke it. Tho' the debates on this ſubject were 
very warm, the houſe came to that temper, as to 
agree, that in order to pay the King all the. re- 
ſpect that might be, they would ſet a- part a time 
to conſider of expedients, and accordingly they 


appointed Saturday the twenty-ſixth for the de- 
bare of them. 
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Fourthly, they examined the affair of Fitz- Cuarres IT. 
Harris, and his libel, and thought the matter ſo Ax' 1680. 
full of knavery and ſubtilty, and of that conſequence 
to the public, that they reſolved to impeach Fitz. Ib. P. 3 l0, &. 
Harris of high treaſon, in order to diſcover the bot- 
tom of this myſtery, and Jay open the artifices of 
the court. Secretary Jenkins, the King's man in 
that houſe, was ordered to carry up the impeach- 
ment to the lords. He refuſed at firſt, but being 
threatened by the houſe, at laſt complied. At 
the ſame time it was ordered; that fir William 
Waller ſhould have the thanks of the houſe for his : 
diſcovery of Fitz-Harris. ; 

The twenty-ſixth of March, the day fixed for Ay” 168 1. 
examining the expedients which ſhould be propoſed Expedients 
to prevent the excluſion bill, a paper was read in to prevent the 
the houſe, the ſubitance of which is as follows (1). bill of Exclu- 

6 1. That the duke of York be baniſhed, dur- _ WY 
ing his life, five hundred miles from England, — Td 
4 Scotland, and Ireland; and the dominions and Read of the 
e territories to them belonging. 2. That the whole bill of exclu- 
„ government both eccleliaſtical and civil, ſhall, ion. 
upon the demiſc of the King, be veſted in a —_— 

« regent, for ſuch time as the duke of York ſhall ». 60. : 
« ſurvive. 3. That the regent be the Princeſs of 
© Orange; and in caſe of her deceafe without iſſue, 
or with iſſue in minority, then the lady Ann. 
« 4, That if the duke have a ſon educated a Pro- 
« teſtant, then the ſaid Princeſſes refpectively, ſhall 
4 ſucceed in the regency, during the minority of 
e ſuch ſon, and no longer. g. That the regent 
« do nominate the privy council, and they to be, 
«© or not to be approved by parliament, as 
« ſhall be judged ſafeſt, upon directing the 
« drawing up of this intended act, 6. That not- 
e withſtanding theſe kingdoms (out of reſpect to 
e the Royal family and Monarchy itſelf) may be 
e governed by the ſaid regent, in the name and 
e ſtile of James the ſecond, &c, yet it ſhall be 
© made capital for any to take up arms on his be- 
„ half, or by his commiſſion, not ſigned by the 
«© ſaid regent, or granted by lawful authority, de- 
„ rived from, and under ſuch regent; or to main- 
e tain an opinion, that the retaining the ſaid name 
and ſtile, ſhall in this cafe purge the diſabilities 
«© impoſed by this act, or elude the force thercof, 
& 7, That commiſſioners be forthwith ſent to the 
« Prince and Princeſs of Orange, to take their 
e oaths, That they will take upon them the exe- 
« cution of this act, and that their oaths be here 
recorded. 8. That all officers, civil or mili- 
% tary, forthwith take oaths to obſerve this act, 
« from time to time, as in the act for the teſt. 
«© 9, That his Majeſty would gracioufly declare 
eto call a parliament in Scotland, in order to paſ- 
e ſing the like act there, and recommending the 
« ſame, and the like to be done in Ireland, if 
thought neceſſary. 10. That in cafe the ſaid 
“ duke ſhall come into any of theſe kingdoms, then 
e ſhall he be ipſo ſacto excluded, and ſhall ſuffer 
as in the former bill, and the Sovereignty ſhall 
< be forthwith inveſted in the regent, upon ſuch his 
coming into any of theſe kingdoms. 11. That 
«© all conſiderable Papiſts be baniſhed by name. 
« 12, That all their fraudulent conveyances be 
« defeated. 13. That their children be educated 
jn the Proteſtant religion. | 

The houſe was fo little inclined to the expedients Rejefted 
for preventing the excluſion bill, that they tound in g 
them, however rigorous they were againſt the duke, 
more difficulties than in the bill itſelf. So, after 
diverſe fruitleſs debates, permited only for form- 


| ſake, the houſe retolved to adhere to the bill of ex- 


a — 
— 


+» * 2 — 


(1) It is to be obſerved, that the duke and his party declared themſelves more againſt the limitations than againſt the exclu- 


ſion itſelf, Burnet, p. 408. 
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CTs If. cluſion, which had paſſed the commons in the laſt | 
Ax? 1681. ra:liament, and this bill was ordered to be brought 


in the next Monday. 

The commons had ſcarce concluded on this great 
affair, when they were told, the lords had rejected Fitz- 
Harris's impeachment, and ordered that he ſhould 
be proſecuted at common law. Several members 
cachimed againſt this pretended injuſtice, and its 
conſequences, and the houſe at kength voted ; 

« x1, That it is the undoubted right of the com- 
« mons in parliament aſſembled, to impeach be- 
« fore the lords in parliament, any peer or com- 
« moner, for treaſon, or any other crime or miſ- 
« demeanor. And that the refuſal of the lords to 
10 in parliament upon fuch impeachment, 
« js à denial of juſtice, and a violation of the con- 
0 ſtitution of parliaments. : 

« 2, That in the caſe of Edward Fitz- Harris, 
© who by the commons had been impeached of 
« high-treaſon before the lords, with a declaration, 
«« © That in convenient time, they would bring up 
the articles againſt him for the lords to reſolve, that 
« the faid Fitz-Harris ſhall be proceeded with ac- 
« cording to the courſe of common law, and not 
« by way of im $A 
« of juſtice, and a violation of the conſtitution of 
* parliaments, and an obſtruction to the farther 
«« diſcovery of the Popiſh plot, and of great dan- 
«< cer to his Majeſty's perion, and the Proteſtant 
« religion.” 

« 2. That for any inferior court to proceed 
« againſt Edward Fitz-Harris, or any other per- 
« ſon lying under an impeachment in parliament, 
« for the ſame crimes for which he or they ſtand 
„ impeached, is a high breach of the privilege of 
«« parliament (1).“ 

h the twenty- eighth, the excluſion bill was 

into the houſe and read. After the reading, 
fir Leoline Jenkins alone ſpoke againſt it. He re- 
peated ſome of his former reaſons, as that this bill 
condemned a man unheard ; was directly contrary 
to the wiſdom and juſtice of the nation, and tended 
to introduce a new form of government. © It, 
« continued he, the duke will try to cut this law 
« with his ſword, if he overcome, he will have the 
« ſame n to ſet _ all laws, =__ 0 
« ligion and property; wer will be in t 
6 — of 7 conquerer, Ge. Some railleries 
paſſed upon him for not being ſeconded, after 
which the bill was ordered a ſecond reading. 

The houſe of commons was reſuming the debate 
about Fitz-Harris, when on a ſudden, the uſher of 
the black- rod commanded their attendance in the 
houſe of lords, where they found the King in his 

who told them. He perceived there 
« were great heats between the lords and com- 
« mons, and their beginings had been ſuch as he 
& could expect no good ſucceſs of this parliament, 
« and therefore thought fit to diſſolve them.” Ac- 
cordingly, the chancellor declared the parliament 
diſſolved. 

His Majeſty, who was beforehand prepared for 
what he had done, immediately took coach, and 
drove with all ſpeed to Windſor, and the next 
morning to Whitehall, ſreming extremely pleaſed 
that he had thus extricated himſelf from the de- 
ſigns of the commons. This parliament, which 


—— — 


him. 


chment at this time, is a denial | 


ſat but ſeven days, was the fifth and laſt of this Cane: jt 


reign. 
Prom this time, the King, 


but with an abſolute power. 
ſelf out of the reach of the parliament, he intirely 
threw away the maſk of diſſimulation, and ſhewed, 
that the Popiſh plot, the proſecution whereof he 
had lately recommended ſo earneſtly to the par- 


priſoners in the Tower, whom he would have ſa- 
crificed to the parliament, appeared innocent to 
But what was ſtill more remarkable, even 
to the end of this reign, was, that the King grew 


as ſanguinary, as he had hitherto appeared merciful, 


and that no ſooner had he got the power in his 
hands, but he made his enemies feel the moſt ter- 
rible effects of his vengeance. In ſhort, he clearly 
diſcovered, by his conduct, that he was intirely 
in the principles of deſpotic power, and had only 
diſſembled his ſentiments in his ſpeeches to his par- 
liament, becauſe he judged ſuch diſſimulation pro- 
per to conduct himſelf to the end propoſed, from 
the begining of his reign. 

The reader muſt be amazed to ſce a King, who 
had received ſo many mortifications trom his par- 
liaments; who had been fo often obliged to com- 
ply, and feign opinions he had not, on a ſudden 
become abſolute maſter of his kingdom, without 
fleet, without army, without foreign aſſiſtance, 
without money, but that of his ordinary revenue, 
after many years fruitleſs labors to accompliſh his 
deſigns. It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary to un- 
fold the cauſes of ſo ſurprizing a revolution. 


By the artifices ot the court, and the natural in- The cant 
clination of many Engliſhmen, the kingdom was which put 
divided into Whigs and Tories. This diviſion was dhe King in 


ſo carefully fomented by the court, and the Popiſh 
party, that at laſt it became very extenſive. To 
render the two parties irreconcileable, it was in- 
ſinuated to the Epiſcopalifins, of whom the may 
jority were Tories, that both church and monarchy 
were in danger, and that the ſcene of Fox T v- ONE was 
going to be revived. That the Preſbyterians, under 
color of providing for the preſervation of liberty, 
really intended the deſtruction ot the church, and 
the introduction of Preſbyterianiſm, in order to 
which, they were purſuing the fame courſe they 
had taken in 1640, and the following years, by 
undermining the foundations of the monarchy, for 
the more eaſy ſubverſion of the church. Theſe in- 
— had _—_— effect, as what had once 

ned, might ha again, the memory where- 
5 ſtill © oth _ I know not, wet Arg it 
may not juſtly be doubted, that ſome of the Preſ- 
byterians had ſuch a thing in view. This was ſuf- 
ficient to awaken the old animoſities between the 
church of England and Preſpyterianiſm. The Epiſ- 
copalians, terrified with the proſpect of falling int 
the ſame ſtate from which they had been almoſt mi- 
raculouſly delivered, conſidered the introduction of 
Popery, with which they were alarmed, as a diſtant 
and uncertain evil, and the eſtabliſhment of Preſ- 


byterianiſm, as certain and preſent. It is even very 
probable, that many, whole paſſions were violent, 


_—y 


—— 


looked 


— 


£5” FF AA 


—" during the reft of T 
his life, governed not only without a parliament, Th: Ring 
When he found him: $2Y<7"s ar. 


liament, appeared to him but a mere chimera, of Peha 
at leaſt, he did not think it near ſo dangerous Vol. III. 
as he would have had it believed. The four lords, p. 223. 
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Caantes II. looked upon Popery as the leſs evil. In this be- 
An? 1681, lief, they threw themſelves as it were deſperately 
V into the court party, without conſidering, that the 


duke of York, whoſe cauſe they eſpouſed, was no 
better affected to them than to the Preſbyterians, 
Paſſion made them forget the intereſt of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, in order not to be once more under 
the Preſbyterian yoke. On the contrary, the three 
laſt parliaments, compoſed, as I obſerved, of men 
well affected to Preſbyterianiſm, proceeded with 
too little circumſpection, and diſcovered too haſtily 
or too openly their deſigns with regard to religion. 
By that they gave the court party an opportunity of 
uniting with the Epiſcopalians, and of joining to- 
gether the intereſts of religion and the monarchy, 
From that time, the Tories were ſo well pleaſed 
with this union, that they would never hear of 


ſeparating theſe two intereſts, but once, under 


James II, when there was no poſſibilty of keeping 
them united, without indangering the conſtitution 
in church and ſtate, The Whigs, on their fide, 
having ſince perceived, what advantages the Tories 
received from this union, ſeem to have moderated 
their pretenſions with reſpect to religion, content- 
ing themſelves with procuring the Preſbyterians a 
bare liberty of conſcience. But the Tories not con- 
fiding in this moderation, conſidered it as a ſnare 
and an artifice to ſeparate the intereſts of religion 
from thoſe of the ſtate; for in this union the 
ſtrength of the Tory party wholly conſiſted. I have 
perhaps wandered a little too far from my ſubject, 
in ſpeaking of theſe two parties, with regard to 
what has happened ſince the reign of Charles II. 
But I hope the reader will not be diſpleaſed with 
this geneal idea. I return now to the tranſactions 
after the diſſolution of the Oxford parliament. 
The Preſbyterians being thus divided, and the 
court ſtrengthened with the church, the Tory party 
was compoſed of all the rigid Epiſcopalians, mor- 
tal enemies of the Preſbyterians; of all the Pa- 
piſts, and thoſe to whom all religions were in- 
different, and whoſe expectations were centered in 


the court. It may be affirmed, that the number 


of theſe laſt was never greater in England, the 
King having inceſſantly labored to increaſe it, whe- 
ther thro? inclination, or becauſe he depended on 
ſuch as his firmeſt friends. The Whig party con- 
ſiſted of all the Preſbyterians, and of ſome church- 
men, who were more attached to the intereſts of 
the ſtate, and the Proteſtant religion in general, 


than to the church of England in particular. But 


the city of London was the chief ſtrength of this 

rty, whoſe magiſtrates were intirely devoted to 
it. Things ſtanding thus, the King believed he 
ſhould run no great hazard in diſſolv ing the Oxford 
parliament, concluding, he had a oy in the king- 
dom ſtrong enough to reſiſt, and even ſubdue his 
adverſaries, when they ſhould be no longer ſup- 


A declaration ported with the authority of a parliament. Mean 
of the reaſons time, not to alarm the nation by too haſty a diſ- 


for diſſolvin 
the two laſt 


parliaments, 


April. 
Kennet, 
p. 388. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 
p. 624. 
Burnet. 


3 covery of his intention as to his future government, 


he contented himſelf at preſent with publiſhing a de- 
claration, containing reaſons for diſſolving the two | 


„ BAG. 


laſt parliaments. I ſhall not here inſert this de- Caanzes IT. 
claration, becauſe every reader, who remembers Ax' 1681, 
what has been ſaid, will eaſily comprehend where- 
in conſiſted the 13 1 complaints. I ſhall only 
briefly ſay, that the King ſuppoled, as undeniable, 
that he had no other aim than to procure the good 
of his people, and that the commons, actuated by 
a ſpirir of cabal and ſedition, only ſought to ſhake 
the foundations of the monarchy, and inveſt them- 
ſelves with abſolute power, by all their proceed- 
ings, which he largely ſet forth. He poſitively de- 
clared, that no irregularities in parliaments ſhould- 
ever make him out of love with them : and there- 
fore he was reſolved to have frequent parliaments, 
and both in and out of parliament, to uſe his utmoſt 
indeavors to extirpate Popery (1). | 

Several pamphlets were publiſhed, as well againſt Pamphlets, 
the diſſolution of the parliament, as againſt the de- Vindication 
claration, It was ſaid upon the firit, that tho' f os aſk 
the King pretended, that he diſſolved the parlia- 7 oe WW. 
ment on account of the votes paſſed the ſame day Jones. 
about Fitz-Harris, yet the ducheſs of Mazarine p. 393, 394: 
publiſhed the news at St. James's many hours be- 
fore it was done. As to the declaration, it was 
ſaid to be of no validity, of French extract (2), 
and to have ſeveral manifeſt galliciſms in it, par- 
ticularly that expreſſion, „It was a matter ex- 
„ tremely ſenſible to us,” a form of ſpeech pe- 
culiar to the French, and unknown to any other 
nation: but his Majeſty took little notice of ſuch 
libels (3) 5 1 
The declaration having been publiſhed and read Flattering 
in the churches (4) according to the King's order, addreſſes. 
addreſſes flowed from all parts, approving the diſ- Echard, 
ſolution of the parliament, and in general the King's 3 _ 
whole conduct. Not content with thanking the 1 
King, theſe addreſſes were even filled with in- p. 500. 
vectives againſt the late houſes of commons. One 
of theſe addreſſes (5) being preſented at the King's- 
Bench, by the grand jury of Middleſex, as a pub- 
lic libel, the court paid no regard to ir. It ma 
eaſily be judged who preſented theſe addreſſes, by 
what has been ſaid. They became fo much in 
vogue, that the ſmalleſt corporations feared the re- 
_—— of the __ an * was neglected. 

he King received them all very graciouſly, and 
diſtinguiſhed thoſe who brought them — 4 parti- — 
cular marks of his favor. But as ſome of the the King: 
other party ventured to preſent addreſſes of a very 
different ſtile, the King either refuſed, or received 
them, with evident ſigns of diſpleaſure. Some of 
the aldermen and common council of London pre- 
ſenting an agreeable addreſs, were received ver 1 
kindly : but the lord mayor, recorder, and ſome 2 
others of the common council, waiting on COT " 
him at Windſor, with a very different petition, 
were denied admitance, and ordered to attend the 
council at Hampton-court, where, from the lord 
chancellor, they received a reprimand. It was how- 
ever pretended, that theſe loyal addreſſes, as they 
were called, expreſſed the ſentiments of the people 


' 
: 
| 
: 


(1) This declaration, however ſmooth and fair, was by no means popular. Some thought it nothing but a torrent of 
words. Others had a worſe opinion of it, as a ſtretch of prerogative, and a profefſed inſult upon the late members of both 


houſes. Kennet, p. 389. 


(2) Tho' the King did not communicate this declaration to the council till April 8, yet mr. Barillon, the French embaſla- 


dor, did not only read it to 4 
Vindicat. &c. by fir William Jones, p. 394. 


ntleman the 5th of April, but adviſed with him about it, and demanded his opinion ot it. 


(3) The anſwer to the King's declaration, intitled, . A juſt and modeſt vindication of the proceedings of the two laſt par- 


« ljaments.” was writ with great ſpirit and 2 ent. 
was made by John Somers, eſq; and corrected by fir 


It was at firſt pened by Algernoon Sidney : but a new draught 
Hliam Jones. Burnet, p. 500. 


(4) When this declaration paſſed in council, the archbiſhop of Canterbury moved, that an order ſhould be added to it, re- 
quiring the clergy to publiſh it in all the churches of England. Accordingly, ſuch an order came out, dated April 8. This 
was looked upon as a moſt pernicious precedent, by which the clergy were made the heralds to publiſh the King's declara- . 
tions, which in ſome inſtances might come to be not only indecent but miſchievous. Burnet, p. 500. F 


(5) That from Norwich, which ran the higheſt for the prerogative. Echard, Vol. III. p. 627. 
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CuanrLes II. 


An* 1681 


— mmnd 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 


p- 627. 


Promotions 
at _ 
April 7, 27. 
May 14. 
Kennet, 
P- 391. 


Fitz-Harris 
tried and 
executed. 
June 9. 
July. 1. 


State Trials, 


Vol. III. 
. 261. 
chard, 


P. 497» 504 


And Oliver 
Hunket. 
State Trials, 
Vol. III. 
291. 
chard. 
Burnet. 


The earl of 
Shaftſbury 
ſent to the 
Tower. 
July 2. 
Burnet. 
Kennet, 
P. 399- 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 
p. 634. 
and others. 
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that the King did not much depend on the 
people, notwithſtanding theſe numerous addreſſes 
which weekly filled the Gazettes, is, that he never 
after dared to call a parliament to the end of his 
reign, a ſure ſign, that he feared the elections 
would not prove favorable to him; for if theſe ad- 
dreſſes had expreſſed the general ſenſe of the people, 
what could have hindered the King from calling a 

rliament, which, to judge by theſe addrefles, 
mult have been devoted to him. 

The King was not ſatisfied with diſcouraging 
thoſe who would have preſented difagreeable ad- 
dreſſes to him, but alſo ſilenced and impriſoned the 
news-writers who were not of his party (1), while 
others had liberty to publiſh daily invectives againſt 
the Whigs, and the late parliaments. 

Shortly after the diſſolution ot the parliament, 
the King made Charles Lenos, duke of Richmond, 
his ſon by the ducheſs of Portſmouth, knight of 
the Garter at nine years of age; Laurence Hyde eſq; 
was created viſcount Hyde of Kennelworth; and 
lord chancellor Finch earl of Nottingham. 

Notwithſtanding the vote of the commons in 
relation to Fitz-Harris, he was indicted of high- 
treaſon at the King's-bench bar, tried, condemned 
and executed. It is pretended, that he confeſſed to 
the chaplain of the Tower, that there was a de- 
ſign laid by the Proteſtant party to ſeize the perſon 
ot the King, and impriſon him, till he had con- 
ſented to what ſhould be defired of him, and 
that he mentioned many particulars. Others in- 
ſinuate, this confeſſion was forged (2), or only 
made to ſave his life. Indeed it is not eaſy to ima- 
gine, that ſo many Proteſtants, ingaged, as was 
pretended, in this plot, would communicate their 
deſigns to an Iriſh Papi. Nor is it leſs difficult to 
conceive, why his execution was haſtened, ſince 
he might have ſerved for evidence of this plot, 
about which, however, there was no farther in- 

uiry. 

The ſame day Fitz-Harris was executed, Oliver 
Plunket, the Popiſh titular primate of Ireland, 
ſuffered the like puniſhment for contriving, with 
the court of France, to raiſe an inſurrection in Ire- 
land. Some pretend, he was condemned unjuſtly, 
and upon falſe evidence (3). I know not what 
there is in it, but from this time forward no agree- 
ment is to be expected among the hiſtorians, in 
relating the ſame facts. It is always with ſome 
addition, which plainly diſcovers the party they 
eſpouſe. | 

Thus much is certain; that the King delayed 
not to be revenged of ſome of thoſe who had ap- 
peared againſt him. The earl] of Shaftſbury was 
ſent to the Tower the begining of July. He had 
now given him the title of TE PROTESTANT 
Farr, in deriſton of his having appeared more 
zealous than any other lord in ſupport of the Pro- 
teſtant party, and from hence it may be eaſily 
Judged, who gave him that name. The ſame day, 
the King allo ſent to the Tower fome perſons of a 
much intertor rank, as Rouſe, Hayns, W 
one Colledge a joiner of London, who had been 
very ſtrenuous for the Whigs, while that party was 


| 


hite, and 


| moſt oppoſed the King and the Papiſts. 


ſupported by the parliament, He was alſo called Crazy, j 
the PRoTEsTaxnT Joiner, for the name of Pro- An" 168; 
teſtant was become the nick-name of thoſe who had T 
The ad- The grand 
herents of the court, pretend, on the other hand, I. e Ln. 
that the Whig party in London, perceiving the top 
court began to be revenged on their enemies, had Ibid. 
found means, with the aſſiſtance of Corniſh and. 
Bethel, ſherifs of London, and zealous Whigs, to 
ſecure grand juries intirely at their devotion, 
ſo that, to defeat the efforts of the oppoſite party, 
theſe juries were to return Ignoramus upon all bills 
brought againſt any of the Whigs, and therefore Ibid. 
obtained the name of IcNoRAMUs, But we 
are not to require any proofs of this ſuppoſition. 
The hiſtorians of the court party content them- 
ſelves with affirming, as a matter out of queſtion, 
that the grand jury of London was refolved to 
return Ignoramus upon all bills againſt their 
friends, and we muſt take their word for it tho” 
it ſeems to be ſupported only by the rumors of their 
own party. | 
However, the court began their ſpleen with Colledge js, 
Colledge the joiner, and for that end, a bill of in- dicted of 
dictment of high treaſon was delivered againſt him high. treaſos 
to the grand jury of London, who, not finding it Aued. 
well grounded, threw it out with an Ignoramus (4). 
This cauſed an univerſal joy in London, and was 
looked upon as a ſort of triumph. But the court 
was reſol ved to proceed againſt Colledge with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. For this purpoſe, on pretenſe of Remored :» 
certain words faid to be ſpoken by Colledge at Oxford. 
Oxford, he was removed to that city, and there 
tried and condemned. The court fearing to be Kennet, 
diſappointed, as they had been at London, the p: 359. 
King's council came to Oxford, and were ſhut up © . 
with the grand jury, till they had perſuaded them p po 5 a 
to find the bill. This at leaſt is a fact which has Hawles, 
been often objected, and publicly and openly main- p. 20. 
tained, without having been denied. But not to Burnet. 
enter into this; Colledge was carried to Oxford, Tried. 
and tried at the aſſizes, upon the evidence of Dug- Aug. 17. 
dale and Turberville, who had been the witneſſes in State Tria's 
the trial of the lord Stafford. It is impoſſible to J fl. 
read the particulars of this trial, the partiality of ** 
the judges (5), and the depoſitions of the witneſſes, 
without diſcovering a ſerled deſign for the deſtruc- 
tion of this man, who was condemned and executed 
as a traitor (6). He died, proteſting his innocence Aug. 31. 
and ignorance of any plot but the Popiſh. The Haules. 
court's reſentment againſt this man ſhewed itſelf 
ſo evidently, that he was conſidered as the firſt 
martyr for the Proteſtant cauſe. The writers, even 
the moſt devoted to the court, do not poſitively 
affirm, he was guilty. They content themſelves Echard. 
with leaving the thing doubttul, after indeavoring 
however, by the turn they give to their account, 
to inſinuate a belief that he was not innocent. 
The fame day that Colledge was executed, Oates turned 


- 


dr. Oates was, by order of council, turned out of out of Whit: 


Whitehall, with a command not to come within Echard 
the verge of the council chamber. Indeed he was Vol. III. 
no longer wanted, at a time when not only the p. 637. 
Popiſh plot was ridiculed, but a delign formed of 


"OO re” 


(1) Particularly the publiſhers of the paper called Domeſtick Intelligence, &c. The other papers here mentioned, con- 


taining invectives againſt the Whigs, were L'Eſtrange's Obſervators, and Heraclitus Ridens. 


ard, Vol. III. p. 6z7. 


(2) Fitz-harris was prevailed upon, thro' the management of dr. Hawkins miniſter of the Tower, to make this confeſſion, 
Hawkins was, for this good piece of ſervice done the court, rewarded with the deanery of Chicheſter. Burnet, p. 504. 
(3) The witneſſes againſt him were brutal and profligate men, who had been cenſured by him for their leudneG. 


Burnet, p. 502. 


(4) Mr. Wilmore, the foreman, was April 16, examined before the council, ſent to the Tower, and afterwards forced to 


fly beyond ſea. Kennet, p. 389. Hawles, p. 20. 


(5) The judges were chief juſtice North, juſtice Jones, juſtice Raymond, and juſtice Levinz. 
miſtake, that Jefferies was one of the judges, but he was only one of the King's counſel. 


Rapin ſays by 


(5' The ęreateſt hardſhip put upon him, was the taking away from him his memorandums and inftruQtions for his de- 


enſe, juit as he was coming to his trial. See his Trial. 


being 
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IL being revenged on thoſe who had been moſt zea- | treaſon, either by word or writing, to indeavor to Cranes II- 
Au, 1681, Ks. rs the belief of it, and of improving | ſuſpend, or alter, the right of ſucceſſion. , .., þ Ax' 1681. 

a new Proteſtant plot. | By the ſecond act, all former laws for the ſe- 4 Saad — * 

New ſheris The time for electing the ſherifs of London being curity of the Proteſtant religion preſently profeſſed impoſed. 
and a lord at hand, Thomas Pilkington and Samuel Shute, ““ in that realm, were ratified z* by which all the R. Coke. 
mayor. both Whigs, were choſen in the room of Bethel and | laws made by James I, Charles I, and Charles II, 
Kennet, = 


The lord 
Shaftſbury's 
bill not found. 
Nov. 24- 
State-T'rials, 
Vol. IIL. 
Echard, 
Kennet, 


The earl of 
Shaftſbury 
acquited. 


Great joy. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 
Kennet, 
391. 
urnet, 
p. 510. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 
P. 6.15. 
Act 
of the 8 
and ty. 
Li% ot d 
James II. 


vor 


Corniſh, which was very diſagreeable to the court: 
but on Michaelmas- day they had the ſatisfaction to 
ſee ſir John Moor, an addreſſer, choſen lord mayor. 

At the ſeſſions for London, Rouſe, one of thoſe 
ſent to the Tower by the King, was indicted of 
high treaſon, and the grand jury found the bill 
Ignoramus. | 

It was the ſame with the earl of Shaftſbury. 
The King paſſionately wiſhed to be revenged of this 
lord, who for ſome time had ſhewn him no reſpect. 
To this end, he granted a ſpecial commiſſion of 
Oyer and Terminer to all the judges of the king- 
dom to fit, the twenty-fourth of 
the lord mayor and aldermen, at the Old Bailey, 
on the earl's trial. Eight witneſſes were produced 
againſt him, who depoſed upon oath many things 
from his own mouth, which diſcovered pernicious 
deſigns againſt the King's perſon. But the greateſt 
crime objected againſt him was, the copy of an 
aſſociation (found in his ſtudy) againſt the enemies 
of the King, of the Proteſtant religion, and of their 
country (1). But notwithſtanding the hopes con- 
ceived by the court, of being freed from this enemy, 
the grand jury, conliſting of twenty-one of the prin- 
cipal citizens of London, conſidering that the paper, 
containing the aſſociation was only a copy, and not 
writ by the earl of Shaftſbury's hand, and obſerving 
very great improbabilities in the depoſitions of the 
witneſſes, found no ſufficient ground for the bill, 
and returned it Ignoramus. Immediately the whole 
city teſtified their joy for the earl's deliverance, by 
bonfires in all the ſtreets, and other marks of ſa- 
tisfaction, and the witneſſes againſt him were in 
great danger of being torn in pieces by ite 
rabble (2). | 

Before we conclude this year, it will be neceſſary 


to mention the tranſactions in Scotland, where the 


duke of York, as the King's high-commiſſioner, 
had opened the parliament the twenty-eighth of 
July. This parliament, very different from the two 
laſt held in England, took a quite contrary courſe, 
and paſſed ſeveral acts ſuch as the King required. 
They acknowleged by the firſt, that the crown 
of Scotland is by inherent right; by the nature of 
monarchy; by the fundamental and unalterable laws 
of the kingdom, tranſmited and devolved by lineal 
ſucceſſion, according to proximity of blood 
and that no difference in religion, no law, no act 
of parliament, can alter or divert the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion, and lineal deſcent of the crown to the 
neareſt and lawful heirs. This a& made it high 


ovember, with” 


againſt Popery, were confirmed. 
annexed a teſt and oath to be taken by all officers 
in church and ſtate (3). This oath was drawn after 
ſuch a manner, that it impoſed a neceſſity of ſwear- 
ing directly againſt conſcience, or of being, as I 
may fay, debared the ſociety of men. Accord- 
ingly, it was refuſed by moſt of the miniſters, and 
a great number of the laity, But this was what 
the contrivers of the oath wanted, in order to have 
opportunity to perſecute and deſtroy thoſe, who, 
it was foreſeen, would obſtruct the deſigns of the 
court, Scotland was almoſt reduced to ſlavery, with 
regard to its government. There was nothing 
wanted, but an introduction of the Popiſh religion, 
and for this the oath was intended, becauſe it was 
thereby hoped to have an opportunity of diſabling 
the greateſt enemics of Popery from oppoſing this 
deſign, 


To this, act was Liſe of 


James IT. 


P. 53+ 


Archibald Campbel carl of Argyle, fon The earl of 


of him beheaded at Edinburg, was one of the re- Argyle re- 
fuſers of this oath, unleſs he might take it with a fuſes it. 


reſerve of his own explanation (4). But this the 
duke of York abſolutely denied him. Indeed theſe 
ambiguities had been purpoſely inſerted to keep the 
rigid Preſbyterians from taking it. At length, he 


Burnet, 
p-. 512 &c. 


. Coke, 


3 274, Kc. 


chard, 


was arreſted, impriſoned, and brought to a ſolemn P- 646. 


trial, not only for refuſing the oath, but for having 
diſſuaded others from taking it; and for this new 


Is impriſoned, 
tried, and 


condemned. 


kind of treaſon, was condemned to loſe his head. State-Trials, 
It is pretended, the King would have pardoned Vol. III. 
him; but this can only be ſaid by conjecture; Makes his 


However, he found means to eſcape out of the 
caſtle of Edinburg, and withdrew into Holland (5). 


eſcape. 


From what has been ſaid it appears, that the The Diſſen- 


Whig party moſtly conſiſted of ee Preſby- 


terians, or of men inclined to Preſbytery, tho' they 


profeſſed the eſtabliſhed religion. That is to ſay, 


the times of James I and Charles I, were returned, 


ters are Per- 
ſecuted. : 
Burnet. 
Kennet, 


P. 392, 393+ 


when every man who was not of the court party, Echard, 


and a furious Tory, was a Preſbyterian. 


The King Vol. III. 


finding his authority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed ſince the P- 649- 


diſſolution of the Oxford parliament, reſolved in- 
tirely to ruin his enemies the Whigs, and conſe- 
quently the Preſbyterians. To this purpoſe, he or- 
dered, that the Non-conformiſts ſhould be rigorouſly 
proſecuted, which diſcovered his motive for con- 
veying away, in the houſe of lords, the bill to re- 
peal the act of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, at the 
very time it was about being paſſed into a law. 


For if this bill had not been ſecreted, no advantage 


could have been taken againſt the Preſbyterians. 
This order of the King occaſioned a violent perſe- 


— „ 


(:) This aſſociation was neither writ, nor marked in any place with the earl's hand. Burnet, n 
(2) A medal was ſtruck upon this occaſion, having on one ſide the earl's effigies ; and on the reverſe, the ſun behind a 
See Evelyn's Numiſm. It was upon this occaſion that Dryden wrote his poem 


cloud, darting his beams on the city of London, 
called, The Medal. 


os 3 


: (3) And by all that ſhould be capable of electing, or you elected members of parliament. Burnet, p. 515. See this teſt 
int ; 


e life of King James II. 8vo. p. 53; and R. Coke, p. 27 


(4) See the caſe of the earl of Argyle in relation to the teſt or oath impoſed by the Scots parliament, p. 151, Kc. of State 


Tracts, Vol. II. R. Coke, Pp: 276, and Life of James II. p. 5 
(5) When the teſt was in de 


bate, Argyle ſpoke zealouſly * the clauſe, whereby all the Royal family were excepted out 


of it. He ſaid, the only danger we could apprehend as to Popery was, it the Royal family ſhould happen to be perverted: 


therefore he thought it was better to have no act at all than ſuch a clauſe in it. For this reaſon, when he came to explain 
himſelf concerning the taking the teſt in his own ſenſe, his words were conſtrued as a N and a ſpreading of lies of the 
proceedings of parliament, which was capital. Accordingly he was tried and condemned. No ſentenſe, ſays Burnet, in our 
age, was more univerſally cried out upon than this. All ſpoke of it, and the duke who drove it on, with horror. All that 
was ſaid to lefſen the horror was, that duke Lauderdale had reſtored the family with ſuch an Extended juriſdiction, that he was 
really the maſter of all the Highlands. This, as the duke wrote to the King, was all he intended by it, as lord Halifax 


aſſured Burnet.” Tho' a perſon of quality, whom lord Argyle never named, affirmed to him, on his honor, that he heard one 
in great favor ſay to the duke, the thing muſt be done, and that it would be eaſier to ſatisfy the King about it after it 
was done, than to obtain his leave for doing it. For which reaſon lord Argyle made his eſcape out of the caſtle in a diſguiſe. 


H h h 


Burnet, p. 516, 520, 521. ; 
Vor. III. 5 


cution 


| 
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Cnazuies IT. cution againſt the Diſſenters. 


Since the diſſolution 


Aw 1681. of the laſt parliament, all the magiſtrates, judges, 
k—y=— juſtices of the peace, governors, and lord heute- 


Paſfive-obedi- The 


ence every 


ed up. 


The duke of 
York returns. 


Kennet, 


E 392. | 
Vol. III. 
P- 653, 656. 


Ax' 1682. 


nants, had been changed, and the moſt violent 
Tories put in their places. It may eaſily be ima- 
gined, with what joy and zeal theſe men executed 
the laws againſt the Preſbyterians, which had for 
ſome years been ſuſpended. The clergy particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſhowing their at- 
tachment to the principles and maxims of the court. 
pulpits reſounded with the doctrine of Paſſive- 
obediente and Non-refiſtance, which had been 
eſpouſed by a few in the reign of Charles I, but 
was now univerſally preached. They 'ſeemed ear- 
neſtly buſy in ſurrendering to the King, all the 
liberties and privileges of the ſubjects, and to leave 
themſelves only an unlimited obedience. Accord- 
ing to the principles publicly preached, no Eaſtern 
Monarch was more abſolute than the King of Eng- 
land. This doctrine was ſi ted in the courts of 
juſtice, by all the jud al awyers, to the utmoſt 
of their abilities. All this was followed with num- 
berleſs petitions and addreſſes, wherein the affoci- 
ation, and the principles from which it flowed, were 
utterly deteſted. This aſſociation, which had oc- 
caſioned the tion againſt the Diſſenters, was 
but a chimera, and intirely grounded on the paper 
found in the carl of Shaſtſbury's cloſet, without 
even a poſſibility of knowing whether it was an 
original, or a copy. But any man's thinking of 
aſſociating the ſubjects againſt the King, was ſuffi- 
cient, according to the current principles, to charge 
the whole Whig party, as guilty of the greateſt 
crime imaginable. I ſhall not tranſcribe theſe ad- 
dreſſes. It ſuffices to fay in a word, that they 
ſuppoſed the King of England as abſolute as it 
is poſſible to devile. Thus the violent Tories, 
who then prevailed in the corporations, were not 
ſatisſied with perſecuting the Preſbyterians, but alſo 
made King Charles an arbitrary and abſolute Mo- 
narch, as if there had been no other expedient to 
ſave the church of England from the attempts of 
the Preſbyterĩans. 

The begining of March, the duke of York re- 
turned from Scotland, and was received by the 
King with all poſſible ſigns of affection. At the 
ſame time, a letter came to the King from Scotland, 
ſubſcribed by ſeven biſhops, full of the duke of 
York*s praiſes, and of the happineſs injoyed by the 
church of Scotland under his adminiſtration. So 
that it was not the fault of theſe prelates, that the 
duke, as moſt zealous for TS religion, 
was not reſpected as the principal ſupport and pro- 
tector of the Proteſtant | wr * 4 

After two months ſtay in England, the duke re- 


Goes back turned to Scotland to bring his family from thence. 
into Scotland, e went by ſea ; but by an unexpected accident, 


and runs 2 


Fey's. 


Burnet, 


the ſhip, tho the weather was fair, ſtruck upon 
the ſand ®, and in a ſhort time had above ſeven 
foot water in the hold. This obliged him to put 
off in his pinnace, with as many re as it would 
hold, and to ſave himſelf on board the Mary yatch. 
It is pretended, he himſelf named the perſons whom 


he would have in the boat with him, and that ſome | 


prieſts and jeſuits were prefered to ſeveral perſons of 
2 were unfortunately drowned, with a hun- 

red and thirty ſeamen, the ſhip ſinking ſoon after the 
duke put off. But I will not warrant this circum- 
ſtance, which perhaps is only a report - by 
his enemies (1). The duke made but a ſhort ſtay 
in Scotland. He departed within a few days for 


— 


_— by the court and the magiſtrates, the 
gs however were not diſcouraged, in the ex- 
pectation of cauſing ſome turn, by informing the 
— in pamphlets of theit danger from the court. 

heſe pamphlets were numberlefs, and new ones Pamphlets 
— appeared, to attack or defend. That which againk the 
made the greateſt noiſe was, The life of Julian Sourt. 

« the Apoſtare,” in which a parallel was drawn 1d. P. $38. 
between that Prince and the duke of York. The 
neceſſity of the excluſion was ſhown, and Paſſive- 
obedience exploded as a Mahometan doctrine. This 
book did bur exaſperate the advocates of Paſſive- 
obedience. They took occaſion from thence to 
carry the doctrine ſo high, that when, in the reign 
of James II, reftriftions became neceſſary, they 
knew not how to make them, and many even per- 
fiſted in ſupporting this tenet, rather than own they 
had been in the wrong to carry it to ſuch extremity, 

To make it appear, that to this time the date of A remari; 
the birth, or at leaſt of the great progreſs of the upon the 
doctrine of Paſſive- obedience muſt be fixed, it needs doctrine of 
only to be conſidered, that the ſecond parliament Patte. 
of this reign, tho” chiefly compoſed of rigid church. © 
of England men, devoted intirely to the King, 
after having, by acts, eſtabliſhed ſuch principles as 
led to this doctrine, readily departed from it, when 
the court, as they believed, intended thereby to in- 
troduce a deſpe tic government. This ſhows their 
defign was not to eſtabliſh ſuch a government. But 
in 1682, the time I am ſpeaking of, theſe princi- 
les were not only preached, but practiſed, and the 
King was thanked in public and ſolemn addreſſes, 
for having eſtabliſhed - an abſolute power. The 
pulpits rang with Paſſive-obedience, which was in- 
forced from the poſitive declarations of God; and 
all the magiſtrates rr! ſtrove to reduce this 
doctrine to practiſe. The Whigs on their part in 
their attacks of theſe ſtrange opinions, threw them- 
ſelves into the other extreme, and thereby gave their 
enemies room to accuſe them as ſibverters of Mo- 
narchy. In ſhort, a kind of infatuation feized the 
kingdom, and one party, inſtead of moderatin 
themſelves, violently imbraced whatever was — 
contrary to the other. 

The animoſity againſt the Whigs was then ſo ex- Great rage 
ceſſive, that even in the adminiſtration of juſtice, aint the 
the Aube forgot common decenſy. The earl of 3 
Shaft ſbury having brought his action of Scandalum Vol. III. 
Magnatum againſt one mr. Cradock, the defen- p. 658. 
dant's counſel alleged, That there was no pro- 

« bability of a fair trial by a London jury, by 
e reaſon that the earl was of the Skinners company, 
of which ſherif Pilkington was maſter, and that 
therefore the jury ought to be taken from ſome 
other place.” Ihe court of King's-bench found 
this exception ſo juſt, that it was ordered, That 
<« unleſs the earl would conſent to try his cauſe by a 
„ country jury, it ſhould not be tried in London.” 
I know not whether ſuch an exception had ever been 


| known or admited before. Party rage appeared in 


_ 4 * * - 
(1) Burnet ſays, the duke got into a boat, and took care of his dogs, and ſome unknown perſons, who were taken, from 


that earneſt care of his, to be his prieſts. 


The long boat went off with very few in her, tho' ſhe might have carried off above 
eighty more than ſhe did, p. 523. What makes this account probable in the main, is, that the following perſons 


periſhed 


with the reſt, the carl of Roxborough, the lord Obryan, the laird of Hopton, fir Joleph Douglaſs, lieutenant Hyde the duke's 
brother-in-law. Echard, Vol. III. p.657. The duke, ſays Burnet, took no notice of this cruel neglect, which was laid 


chiefly to Legg's charge, p. 523. 


all 
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— ol thoſe concerned. 

Or . - 
1 of kingdom, they ſtill preſerved their ſuperiority in 
London elect- London, where al all the magiſtrates were of 
ed by the in their party; but they were not ſuffered long to injoy 
— them. Moor, the lord mayor, who had been an 
2 abhorrer, and was in the intereſts of the court, ob- 


met, fected againſt the election of the ſherifs, and after- 
395 wards of the lord mayor, who was to ſucceed him ; 
urnet. and being ſupported by the privy council, prevailed, 
r fit partly by force, and partly by conſent, to have 
ne new ſheriffs (1), and a new mayor elected of the 
* King's party. This was a triumph for the court, 
Tian ” and the ef of Shaftſbury was ſo ſenſible of it, that 
ate e ſeeing himſelf like to be deprived of the city of 
Holland. London's protection, avoided the impending ſtorm, 


1d. p. 664 by a retreat into Holland, It was remarked, that 
he was forced to ſhelter himſelf under the protec- 
tion of a Republic, to which, when he was chan- 
cellor, and one of the cabal; he had applied that 
faying of Cato, Delenda eſt Carthago. He 
died {ix weeks after his arrival in Holland. _ 
A deſign a= The court having got a lord mayor and ſherifs 
gainſt London at their devotion, improved the advantage, and 
and other cor- relying on the compliance of the magiſtrates, re- 


porations. ſolved to annul the charter of London, and after- 
wards thoſe of all the other corporations in the 
kingdom. But this deſign was not executed till 
the next year. | 

Mean while, the lord mayor and the ſherifs of 
London, were very active againſt the Preſbyterians, 
and executed the laws with great ſeverity. More- 
over, to recommend themſelves the more: to the 
court, they prevented the burning of the as 
had been cuſtomary on the ſeventeenth of No- 
vember (2). LULL 18 

Pilkington The duke of York imbracing ſo favorable a 

fined for juncture, brought his action againſt the late ſherif 

words ſpoken Pilkington, for theſe words, ſpoken by the de- 

Preor fendant, „The duke of York has fired the city, 

York and is now come to cut our throats.” The jury 

Nov.24 found for the duke, and gave him one hundred 

Echard, thouſand pounds damages. To ſuch extravagance 

Vol. Ill. was party rage carried. 

4 Before we finiſh the events of this year 1682, 

p. 535. which was memorable only for the progreſs of the 
court and the Tories; the downfal of the Whigs, 
and the perſecution of the Preſbyterians z I ſhall 
relate ſome other my which happened this year. 

Mr. Thynne Firſt, the murder of mr. Thynne, almoſt in the 

murdered. heart of the city, by count Coningſmark, for which 
his footman was hanged. As this is a private affair, 
I ſhall ſay no more of it. 

Embaſſies. This year the King received two extraordinary 
embaſſies, one from the King of Fez and Morocco, 
3 other from the King of Bantam in the iſle of 

ava. 

Deaths. This year died Prince Rupert, count palatine of 
the Rhine, ſo often mentioned in the foregoing 
reign, ſixty-three years of age; John Maitland 
duke of Lauderdale; Heneage Finch earl of Not- 
tingham and lord high chancellor; and Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper earl of Shaftſbury. 

Promotions. On the other hand the King created ſeveral peers 


(3), among 'the reſt, the duke of Ormond, an 
Iriſh duke, was promoted to the fame dignity in 
England. 1 95 f | 


Tho the Whigs had a great diſadvantage in the 


Cuantes II. all private matters, ſo that judgments were formed | 
An? 1682. not according to the right, but on the principles 


| from venturing to call a new 


Laſtly, the earl of Sunderland was reſtored to 
the office of ſecretary; upon the reſtgnation of the 
carl of Conway. Ties os | 

His Majeſty having had no extraordinary ſup- 

lies from the parliament tor ſome years, it would 
ho aſtoniſhing that he ſhould at once become ſo 
good an œconomiſt, as to live on his revenues, if 
it had not afterwards appeared, that he had con- 
tracted many debts, and thereby ſupplied in ſome 
meaſure the aids of money, which, on one pretenſe 
or other, he had uſed to receive from the parlia- 
ment. The court purſued the ſame courſe, without 
any _— of intending to uſe their new power 
for raiſing money upon the ſubject. It might ap- 
pear ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that the King, in his 
preſent ſituation, did not ſummon a parliament, as 
well to repeal what had been inacted againſt him, 
as to = ſupply of money. Pretenfes would not 
have wanting. That was not the thing. But 
it ſeemed, that notwithſtanding the multitude of 
addreſſes, which were ſtill daily preſented, he did 
not confide in the affection of his people, and feared, 
that the elections would not prove favorable to 
him. Theſe addreſſes indegd came but from one 
party, and the King knew, it was very poſſible to 
receive addreſſes from all the corporations in Eng- 
land, without being aſſured, that the people in ge- 
neral were well affected. But as foreigners may 
not underſtand this, I ſhall give it a brief expla- 
nation. | | 

England is almoſt all divided into communities, 
called corporations, which have each their privi- 
leges, obtained from the Sovereigns on certain con- 
ditions. There is ſcarce a town which has not its 
magiſtrates and laws as a corporation. The mayor, 
or head of the c 
corder, and other principal officers, are elected 
either by the whole community, or by a certain 
number of townſmen. It is eaſy therefore to ap- 
prehend, that the prevailing party may, without 
great difficulty, form a common council of their 
own principles, and it is this common council which 
manages the addreſſes preſented to the King, in 
the name of the whole corporation. Provided the 
ſuperiority of voices in the common council be for 
one of the parties, that ſuffices, if an addreſs be or- 
dered, to ſay, it is in the name of the town or com- 
munity, - tho? all the other members ſhould be of a 
contrary opinion. But in chuſing repreſentatives, 
another method is taken, For then every burgeſs, 
every freeholder, has a right to give his vote, and 
conſequently repreſentatives of a contrary party to 
the magiſtrates and common council may very poſſi- 
bly be elected. This, probably, hindered the King 
rliament, fearing he 
ſhould not find his account in it. For the fame voters 
who had choſen the members of the two laſt parlia- 
ments, would have had a right to vote for the mem- 
bers of anew one, which could not be advantageous 
to his Majeſty. The court therefore came to a reſo- 
lution of reſuming the charters of the corporations, 
and to grant others drawn in fuch manner, that the 
King ſhould be almoſt inabled to cauſe ſuch repre- 
ſentatives to be elected, as he pleaſed. It may be 
affirmed, there was no readier or more effectual 
way to invade at once the liberties of the nation, 
and cauſe the parliament itfelf to approve of the 
ame, 

Till affairs ſhould come to maturity for the exe- 


— — 


1.) The two ſherifs the court was for, were mr. North and mr. Box. And thoſe ſet up by the majority of the city, were 


mr. Papillon and mr. Dubois, 
as gullty of a riot. See State Trials, Vol. II. p. 541, &c. 
(2) Queen Elizabeth's inauguration day. 


Some conteſts aroſe u 


Legg earl of Dartmouth ; 
Kennet, p. 396. 


pon this occaſion, for which the late ſherifs and others were afterwards 


tried 


+ 


(3) Henry Somerſet marquis of Worceſter was created duke of Beaufort ; Conyers lord Darcy earl of Holderneſs 3 Thomas lord 
Windfor earl of Plymouth; Horatio lord Townſhend viſcount Townſhend ; fir Thomas Thynne viſcount Weymouth ; George 
John Churchill (late duke of Marlborough) lord Churchill; and James Bertie earl of Abington, &c. 
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Cr wp = mn 
The Kin 
goes to 2 
market. 

A fire obliges 


cution of this deſign, or ſome favorable occaſion 
offer itſelf, the King reſolved to take the diverſions 
of New-market. He had ſcarce been there ſix days, 
when a fire broke out in the town with ſuch violence, 
that he was obliged to return to London ſome days 
ſooner than he deſigned. It was pretended. after- 


him to return wards, that there was, at this time, a plot againſt 


to London. 
Sprat's Hiſt. 


Eehard, 

Vol. III. 

p. 669. 

Ax' 1683. 


his life, to be executed at New- market, and which 
was prevented by his ſudden return, occaſioned by 
the fire. This accident was aſcribed to a particular 
providence preſerving the King, when he was in 
ſo great danger. 

His Majelty intending to be revenged on the old 


Several alder- magiſtracy of London, which had oppoſed him for 


men tried for 
a riot. 

May 8. 
State Trials, 
Vol. III. 


p. 541. 


A Quo War- 
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charter of 
London. 
Kennet, 
399. 
Chard, 
Vol. III. 
. 671. 
urnet, 


P. 530, 533. 


R. Coke, 
p. 313. 


The charter 
declared for- 
ſeited. 

June 12. 
Burnet. 
Kennet, 


P. 399- 


ſeveral years, iſſued out a commiſſion for trial of 
the authors of the diſorder at the election of ſherits 
the laſt year. This diſorder, in the commiſſion, 
was called a “ riotous and unlawtul aſſembly,“ 
and aggravated as much as a thing of ſuch little 
moment could admit. Fourteen aldermen and ſub- 
ſtantial citizens, leaders of the Whigs, were all 
tried and condemned in great fines (1). 

But the King ſtoped not here; tho the new magiſ- 
trates and common council were aſſiduous in giving 
him marks of their reſpect and loyalty, by repeal- 
ing ſeveral a&s of the court of common council, 
made during the late troubles (2). They likewiſe 
replaced, in its nich in the Royal Exchange, the 
ſtatue of Charles I, which had been taken down 
after his death. Nevertheleſs, this did not prevent 
his Majeſty's ifluing a Quo Warranto againf the 
city, that is, an order to ſhow by what warrant 
they pretended to be a corporation, and injoy the 
privileges mentioned in the writ. On ſuch occa- 
lions, the corporation, againſt whom the Quo 
Warranto is ſent, produces the charter of their 
privileges, and the queſtion is to know, whether 
they have exactly obeyed the conditions and articles 
of their charter. If they have been faulty in any 
eſſential article, the court, before whom the affair 
is brought, may declare their privileges and char- 
ter forfeited. This rarely happens, becauſe a cor- 
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poration is not wont to break their charter in eſſen- 


tial articles, for fear of loling it ; and if it is in a 
point of little importance, the court is fatisfied 
with a fine to the King. This is the practiſe where 
Juſtice, and a maintenance of the laws and cuſtoms 
of the kingdom are only deſigned. But, in the 
preſent caſe, the King's intention was not to main- 
tain juſtice and the laws, but to take occaſion from 
the breach of ſome article of the charter, to ſeize 
the libertics of London into his hands, and render 
himſclf ablolute maſter of the government of that 
city. The preſent juncture was 2 favorable to 
his deſign, becauſe, ſince the diſſolution of the 
Oxford parliament, he had taken care to fill the 
courts of jultice with judges devoted to him, and 
to thele judges were commited the deciſion of this 
atfair, 

Ihe King alleged two violations of the charter 
by the corporation of London, The firſt was 
the illegal exaction of tolls in the market, and par- 
ticularly the raiſing money to rebuild Cheapſide 
conduit. The ſecond was the framing and printing 
a ſcandalous petition, wherein they charged the 
King with obſtructing the juſtice of the nation, by 
proroguing the laſt Weſtminiter parliament. This 
affair was learnedly argued on both ſides; but at 


laſt che judges of the King's-Bench declared, that | 


the liberties and privileges of the city of London CALA 


were forfeited, and might be ſeized into the King's Ax“ 16g, C 
hands. Nevertheleſs, it was declared, by the ex LF / 
preſs command of the King, That judgment N 
* ſhould not be entered until his Majeſty's plea- 

* ſure ſhould be further known.” 

On this judgment ſeveral reflections were then, The city (@, 

and ſtill are made, which are not to the honor ei- Mits to the 

ther of the King or the court. However, the in- 

habitants of London were extremely ſurpriſed at 

this procedure, and the common council afſembled 

to conſult how to proceed in this exigency. Some 

were for having the judgment entered till an oppor- 

tunity offered to procure a reverſal : but the court 

party inſiſted upon an abſolute fubmiſſion to the 

King before judgment was entered, which was in 

effect a voluntary ſurrender of the privileges of the 
city into the King's hands, and a depriving it of 

the means to cauſe the ſentenſe one day to be re 

verſed. This opinion was carried by a majority, June 18. 

and the King was waited on with a petition agree- Kenner. 

ble to ſuch a reſolution. The King: anfwered by r . 7 

the lord keeper North, That he would reſtore the p. 6⸗n Þ | 


charter if the city would- ſubmit to the following 
regulations : | | 

1. That no lord mayor, nor any officer of the Conditions 
corporation, or ſteward of the borough of South - offered by th, 
wark, ſhould be capable of, or admited to the King. 
exerciſe of their reſpective offices, before his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould have approved them under his ſign 
Manual. | 

2, Fhat if his Majefty ſhould diſapprove the 
choice of any perſon to be lord mayor, &c. the 
citizens ſhould, within one week, proceed to a new "i 
choice: and if his Majeſty ſhould in like manner = 
diſapprove the ſecond choice, his Majeſty might if 3 
he pleaſed, nominate a perſon to be lord mayor for 
the year inſui 

3. The ſame with regard to the ſherifs. 

4. The lord mayor and court of aldermen might 
alſo, with the leave of his Majeſty, diſplace any 
alderman, recorder, &c. | 

5. Upon the election of any alderman, if the 
court of aldermen ſhould judge and declare the 
perſon preſented to be unfit, the ward ſhould chuſe 
again; and upon a diſapproval of a ſecond choice, 
the court might appoint another in his room. 

6. The Juſtices of the peace were to be by the 
King's commiſſion ; and the ſetling of theſe matters 
to be left to his Majeſty's attorney and ſollicitor 
general, and council av 4b in the Jaw. 

By theſe articles, it is evident, the King was ab- 
ſolute maſter of the government of the city, and 
by reſtoring their charter, effectually deprived them 
of their principal privileges. 

Two days after, the common council met, and The city x» {MY 
reſolved on ſubmiting to his Majeſty, by a ma- cepts them. 
jority of eighteen voices (3). he hiſtorians of Echard. 
the King's party ſpeak of this affair very ſlightly, 
pretending the city was juſtly puniſhed for their 
great provocations to the King of late years. But 
as to the conduct of the King and court, which oc- 
caſioned theſe provocations, they do not think 
proper to mention it, and ſo the whole blame lies 
on the city. | 
At length we are come to the pretended Pro- The Rye- 
teſtant plot, that is to ſay, a plot form'd the houſe plot. 
Proteſtants againſt the King and the duke. But as Buret. 


| it is difficult to conceive the agreement of this term Sprat. 


(1) Pilkington 500 J. Shute 1000 marks, Corniſh the ſame. Lord Grey of Werk the ſame. 
Bethel 1000, Jenks 300. Deagle 400. Freeman 300. Goodenough 500. Keys 100. Wickham too. Swinock 500. 


And Jekyl 200. Kennet, p. 398. 


(2) Particularly the lord mayor and court of aldermen's tive vote was reſtored, and the lord mayor had 
one ſlierit,, which is done at the bridge-feaft, by the — drinking to the perſon deſigned. OY power of chuſing 


.- (3) Yeas 104. Noes 86. Echard, Vol. III. p. 674. 
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in a Proteſtant country, with deſigns framed by 
Proteſtants againſt Papiſts, and as ſome gladly re- 
move the idea of the King and duke of York's being 
Papiſts, they rather chuſe to give it the name ot 
the Ryc-houſe-plot, from a houſe fo called, in the 
road to Newmarket (1), Where, it is pretended, the 
conſpirators had projected to murder the King and 
duke. I muſt not conceal, that as the former con- 
fpiracy, called the Popiſh plot, did then, and ſtill 
does, paſs for an invention, with the adherents of 
the court; ſo this had the ſame fate among thoſe 
who were, or {till are, of the contrary party. The 
hiſtory of this conſpiracy mult theretore be read 
with great caution, ſince the authors are intirely di- 
vided ; the one repreſenting as falſe, what the others 
aſſert as true. Were they both content with relat- 
ing the bare facts, giving tor true thoſe that may be 
proved, as for falſe thole whoſe contrary cannot be 
proved, and for doubtful ſuch as are doubtful, the 
reader might be able to form ſome judgment. But 
their accounts are artfully labored to prepoſſeſs the 
reader. A thouſand things are inſinuated which 
have no foundation but in their ſyſtem. The wit- 
neſſes are either knaves or honeſt nien, as is molt for 
their advantage. The conſpiracy in their recitals 
is ſuppoſed true or falſe at pleaſure. Numberleſs 
circumſtances are inſerted to ſerve their purpoſe, 
without the leaſt proof or authority. So the reader, 
who is in ſearch of truth, finds himſelf at a loſs, it 
being impoſſible to enter into a particular examina- 
tion of ſo many oppoſite things. Impartial readers 
content themſclves with leaving the matter unde- 
cided , becauſe they ſee no proofs ſtrong enough to 
determine their aflefit either way. Others thro' 
prejudice in favor of one of the parties, or thro? 
lazineſs or indifference, implicitly follow the ſen- 
timents of the hiſtorian, or reject them abſolutely. 
Therefore to avoid as much as poſlible the er- 
rors which I condemn, I ſhall ſuppreſs all inſinua- 


tions of the hiſtorians of both parties, and confine | 


my ſelf to the depoſitions and detenſes of the accuſed, 
without adding any circumſtance which is not owned 
by both ſides. | 

On the twelfth of June this year, Joſiah Keeling 
diſcovered the conſpiracy, real or pretended, to 
the lord Dartmouth and ſecretary Jenkins, before 
wiom he made open confeſfion of the whole af— 
fair, and ſubſcribed his depoſitions. But after- 
wards, conlidering that his ſingle intelligence was 
not ſufficient, he prevailed upon Goodenough, 
that his brother John Keeling might be admited in- 
to the next meeting of the conſpirators, This was 
done, and thereupon both the brothers gave in their 
ws teſtimony upon oath on the fourteenth of 

une. 

It muſt be obſerved, that this circumſtance of 
the admiſſion of John Keeling into the ſecrets of the 
plot, maniteſtly ſuppoſes a conſpiracy. Accord- 
ingly it is only produced by thoſe hiſtorians who be- 
licve the reality of the plot. 

In the next place, the diſcovery of the plot being 
made by Joſiah Keeling the twelfth of June, and 
the depoſition of the two brothers being given on 
tne fourteenth, it follows that, according to the firſt 
ſuppoſition, John Keeling had but one day to be 
imormed of tine 1ccrers of this plot. 

According to the depoſitions of the two Keelings, 
the plot conſiſted of three articles. 1. The con- 
ſpirators deſigned to ſecure the King's guards (but 
how this was to be executed docs not appear) then 


to block up or beſiege Whitehall, and ſeize the Cranes II. 
g 2. To Ax' 1093, 
aſſaſſinate the King and the duke in a hollow W ux 


perſons of the King and duke oi York. 


near the Rye-houſc, in their return trom Newmarket. 
3. To cauſe inſurrections in London, and other 
parts oi the kingdom (2); But Kecling depoſcd 
only againſt perſons of no note. 

Upon this depoſition, the King iſſued a procla- 
mation for apprehending, colonel John Rumſcy, 
Richard Rumbold, maliter (3), Richard Nelthorpe, 
eſq; Edward Wade, gent. Richard Coodenough, 
gent. capt. Walcot, William Thompſon, James 
Burton, and William Hone ; for either of which a 
hundred pounds was offered to the diſcoveter. Up- 
on this proclamation, colonel Rumicy ſurrendered 
himſelt the next day; and being examined by {e- 
cretary Jenkins, he conteſſed all he knew; which 
confeſſion was next day confirmed by two others, 
mr. Welt and mr. Sheppard: ſo that on the twenty- 
eight of June, there came out a ſecond proclamation, 
for apprchending James duke of Monmouth, Ford 
lord Grey, fir Thomas Armſtrong, knight, and 
Robert Ferguſon. It is pretended, that when the 
warrants were delivered to Legat the mellenger, to 
leize Ferguſon with the reſt ot the otienders, fecre- 
tary Jenkins gave Legat a ſtrict command, not to 
take him, but to ſhun him wherever he met him. 
Shortly after, the lord Howard of Eſcrick alio ſur- 
rendered himſelt, and upon his intormation, war- 
rants for high treaſon were iſſued out agaialt the carl 
of Eſſex, the lord Ruſſel, and others, who were 
taken up accordingly. 

Addreſſes flowed from all parts to congratulate 
the King on this diſcovery. The embatladors of 
foreign Princes paid the ſame compliment; and the 
King of France offered five hundred piſtoles for the 
apprehending of Monmouth, Grey, Armitrong, 
or Ferguſon. 

The priſoners were not ſuffered long to languiſh. 
Walcot was firſt brought to his trial the twelith of 
July, and againſt him, 

Rumſey twore, „That the priſoner came to a 
meeting at Weſt's chamber, where the depo- 
nent was preſent, when a liſt was brought of 


the aſſaſſines, and agreed to join with them, in- 


the guards: that he undertook to go and view 
Rumbold's houſe, and bought a horſe for that 
* N that he was preſent at the dividing 

ondon into twenty parts, in order to an inſur- 
rection; and at the conſult for buying of arms 
after the diſappointment at the Rye-houſe; that 
he was at the meeting for carry ing on the con- 
„ ſpiracy on Thurſday before the diſcovery; and 
that, after it, they met at captain Tracy's, 
* oaks own lodging, the deponent being pre- 
6 mat.” 


Keeling depoſed, ** That Walcot was at the 


where the deponent was called Culing, and a 
«© health drank to the Engliſh Culing; Welt de- 
& claring, that Culing in Dutch was Keeling in 
« Engliſh, adding, he hoped to ſee Keeling at the 
head of as good an army in Wapping, as they 
& heard one Culing was then at Cologn.” | 
Bourn ſwore, *+ That Walcot uſed to come to 
« Ferguſon when he lodged at his houſe ; and that 
c he and ſeveral others met at the Dragon on Snow- 
hill, and often at other places, in order to raiſe 
« men, and divide the city into twenty parts, for 


(1) Ryc-houſe lies within two miles of Hoddeſdon in Hertfordſhire, and was then inhabited by Richard Rumbold. 


(2) And to maſſacre the magiſtrates of London, and the officers of ſtate, 


King's Declaration, p. 6. 


(3) Kumſey and Rumbold had ſerved in Cromwell's army. Rumſey going afterwards into Portugal, with the forces that ſerved 
there under the brave Schomberg, behaved courageouſly ; and by Schomberg's recommendation, got a place here in England. 
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riſoner at the bar was there; that he was at the 
aſt meeting at Tracy's, where they debated of 
« ſtanding with ſword in hand, and of killing Kesl- 
fing for making the diſcovery.” 
Weſt teſtified, ++ That the priſoner, upon the 
election of the London ſherit, aſked him, Will 
the people do nothing to ſecure themſelves ?” 
And acquainted him with the infurreCtion then 
deſigned within three weeks or a month; that 
the earl of Shaftſbury was in the delign, and 
had ingaged the priſoner ; that he had an expec- 
tation of being a colonel of horſe ; aſking the 
deponent, * Whether he would have any com- 
mand under him?“ That upon his refuſal, he de- 
fired him to lend him a ſuit of filk armor; that 
the ſaid Walcot told him of ſeveral deſigns to 
attack the King and the duke; that in the 
buſineſs of the Rye-houſe, he undertook to com- 
© mand the party that was to ſet on the guards.“ 

Beſide theſe witneſſes, there was a letter pro- 
duced, under Walcot's own hand, to ſecretary 
Jenkins, in which he ſaid, «+ That if his Majeſty 
« deſired ir, he would diſcover to him all that he 
& knew in England, Scotland, or Ireland, which 
* might be ſomething more than the original diſ- 
% coverer could acquaint him with, eſpecially as 
to Ireland; that his intimacy with a Scotiſh 
miniſter, thro* whoſe hands much of the buſineſs 
went, occaſioned his knowing very much, &c.” 
Walcot's defenſe conſiſted, firit, of a plain denial 
of having any hand in the aſſaſſination; ſaying, 
« He knew well enough, if he had undertaken to 
e charge the guards, while others killed the King, 
« he was equally guilty with thoſe that killed 
« him; but that he was ſick of the gout during 
« the meetings, while the King was at Newmar- 
&« ket.” To this Weſt replied, „ That he re- 
« membered it well, by a good token, that the 
« the priſoner himſelf ſaid, * He was afraid when 
«© the time came, he ſhould not be able to draw on 
« his boots.” Walcot added, That he came ac- 
<« cidentally to their meetings only to hear news. 
« That what he had promiſed to diſcover, he had 
« only heard from Ferguſon.” In concluſion, he 
was brought in guilty of high treaſon by the jury. 

Thoſe who believe this plot was only an artifice 
of the court to deſtroy their chief enemies obſerve, 
that the depoſitions of the witneſſes againſt Walcot, 
and the other pretended conſpirators, are all founded 
on the ſuppoſition, that there was really a deſign to 
ſeize the King's guards, aſſaſſinate him and the 
duke, and raiſe an inſurrection, and on a previous 
narrative of this pretended conſpiracy, ſuppoſed to 
be undeniable, to which the ſeveral depoſitions 
were adjuſted, before the reality of the delign was 
approved. 

In the ſecond place, they ſay, that theſe depoſi- 
tions are incoherent : for the conſpirators muſt 
have had, at the fame time, two contrary deſigns, 
one to ſecure the King's perſon, and oblige him to 
conſent to their propoſals ; and the other to aſſaſſi- 
nate him; two deſigns which can hardly ſubſiſt 
together. 

Their adverſaries reply, it being proved by the 
depoſitions of the witneſſes, that the accuſed had 
aſſiſted at ſuch and ſuch meetings, where the King's 
aſſaſſination was mentioned, and having diſcourſed 
concerning the deſign, the ſuppoſition was ſuffi- 
r proved. 

I ſhall not relate the trials of the other priſo- 
ners of little note, but confine myſelf to the lord 
Ruſſel's, ſon to the earl of Bedford. This lord, 


* 
* 


cc 
«6 
cc 


being one of thoſe againſt whom the court was 
moſt incenſed, becauſe he had propoſed the bill of 
excluſion in the houſe of commons, and carried 
it up to the lords, was tried the twelfth of July at 
the Old-Bailey, betore eight judges. He was very 
urgent for one day longer before his trial, becauſe, 
as he ſaid, he had witneſſes that might come be- 
fore night; but he was over- ruled. He then * 
to have his trial defered to the afternoon ; but 
with no better ſucceſs. Three witneſſes depoſed 
againſt him, colonel Rumſey the evicence againſt 
lors mr. Sheppard, and the lord Howard of 
crick. 
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1. Rumſey depoſed, . That in the end of Octo- Rumfey', 
«© ber, or in the begining of November 1682, there depoſition. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


met at mr. Sheppard's houſe in Abchurch-lane, 
the duke of Monmouth, the lord Grey, the lord 
Ruſſel the priſoner, fir Thomas Armſtrong, and 
Robert Ferguſon ; that the earl of Shaftſbury 
defired him to go to them thither, to know what 
reſolution they were come to about the riſing of 
Taunton; that he did go, and mr. Sheppard car- 
„ ried him up where they were, and he delivered 
his meſſage. That the anſwer was, mr. 
Trenchard had failed them, and there would 
be no more done in the matter at that time; 


by all the company, about ſeeing what poſture 
the guards were in, that they might know how 
to ſurpriſe them; that ſome of them undertook 
to go and ſee : that the lord Ruſſel in particular 
did ſpeak about the riſing, and gave his conſent 
tO It. . 

2. Mr. Sh 


Monmouth's name, the conveniency of his houſe, 
for the meeting of ſome perſons of quality ; and 
that the ſame day in the evening, the duke of 
Monmouth, the lord Grey, the lord Ruſſe], fir 
Thomas Armſtrong, colonel Rumſey, and Fer- 
guſon came; that they deſired to be private, and 
none of his ſervants to come up ; that their 
diſcourſe was how to ſurpriſe the guards; that 
the duke of Monmouth, the lord Grey, and fir 
Thomas Armſtrong, went one night to the 
Mews to view them; that the next time they 
came (1), Armſtrong ſaid, the guards were very 
remiſs, and the thing was feaſible ; that they 
had two meetings of this kind at his houſe; thar 
in one of them ſomething was read by Ferguſon 
in the nature of a declaration, ſeting forth the 
* grievances of the nation in order to a riſing ; 
that he could not poſitively ſay, that the lord 
Ruſſel was there when it was read; but the ſaid 
lord, the priſoner, was there when it was diſ- 
courſed of ſeizing the guards,” 

The lord Howard began his teſtimony, with a 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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Vol. III. 
P- 636, 637. 


that there was at the ſame time a diſcourſe 


p. 638. 


pard teſtified, © That in October Sheppard 
laſt, Ferguſon deſired of him, in the duke of depofition 


p. 638, 6:3. 


The lord 


long ſtory about the plot in general, which ſeemed Howard's 
to be deſigned only to exaſperate the jury; after depoſition. 


ſed to this effect: Thar after the 
earl of Shaftſbury's flight, the chief perſons con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy, in his time, began to 
conſider, they had gone ſo far, that it was unſafe 
for them to make a retreat; and that in ſo 
great an affair, conſiſting of ſuch infinite par- 
ticulars, to be managed with ſo much fineneſs, 
it would be neceſſary to have ſome general coun- 
© cil; and that therefore they reſolved to erect a 
Cabal among themſelves, which uſually conſiſted 
of ſix perſons, the duke of Monmouth, the earl 
« of Eflex, the lord Ruſſel, colonei Sidney, mr. 
« Hampden junior, and the deponent; and this 
« was about the middle of January laſt, They 
« met at mr. Hampden's houſe, where it was pre- 


which he depo 


cc 
cc 


_ 
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(1) The lord Ruſſel was never there but once. 
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See Burnet, p. 537, 553 


« ſently 


P- 639, 642, 


p. 644. 
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CxarLes II. “ ſently agreed, their proper province was to take 
An? 1683. « care of the inſurrection; that the chief things 
© they debated were, Whether that inſurrection 
* ſhould begin firſt in London, or the country; 
« then, What counties and towns were the fiteſt, 
and moſt diſpoſed to action; then, * What arms 
«« were to be got, and how to be diſpoſed ;* then, 
«« © That it was neceſſary to have a common bank 
« of twenty-five or thirty thouſand pounds, to 
« anſwer the occaſions of ſuch an undertaking ;3* but 
«<< that the greateſt point was, to order it ſo, as to 
« draw in Scotland into a conſent with them; 
<« becauſe it was requiſite, that all kinds of diverſion 
« ſhould be given to the King's forces. That 
+ about ten days after, every one of the ſame 
«« perſons met again at the lord RuſſePs houſe ; 
4% that they then came to a reſolution of ſending 
« ſome perſons to the earl of Argyle, to ſetle a 
« correſpondence with him, and that ſome meſ- 
« ſengers ſhould be diſpatched into Scotland, to 
« invite ſome Scotſmen hither, who beſt under- 
« ſtood the ſtate of Scotland, to give an account of 
King's de- 44 jt ; that the perſons determined to be ſent for, 
_—_— « were fir John Cockram, the lord Melvil, and 
hs «© one of the name of Campbel ; that colonel Sidney 
« was intruſted to take care of a meſſenger ; and 
c he told the deponent, he had ſent Aaron Smith; 
tc then they agreed not to meet again till the return 
«« of the meſſenger, who was gone about a month 
« before they heard any thing of him; that all 
<« this debate at the lord Ruſſel's went without con- 
ﬆ& tradiction, all there preſent giving their conſent : 
« that as for raiſing of money, every one was put 
« to think of ſuch a way, that money might be 
collected without giving cauſe of jealouſy. That, 
cc after all this, the deponent met no more with 
« them; but, when he returned out of the country, 
«« he was informed, that Aaron Smith was come 
« back, and that fir John Cockram was alſo come 
% to town.” 
To all this the lord Ruſſel made anſwer, That 
& he could not but think himſelf mighty unfor- 
„ tunate, to ſtand charged with ſo high a crime, 
c and that intermixed with the treaſons, horrid 
6 3 and ſpeeches of other people, while the 
ing's counſel took all advantages, and heigh- 
e tened things againſt him. That he was no lawyer, 
a very unready ſpeaker, and altogether a ſtranger 
© to things of this nature; that he was ſenſible he 
„ was not ſo provided to make his defenſe, as 
* otherwiſe he ſhould do; but he thought the 
« gentlemen of the jury were men of conſcience, 
that valued innocent blood, and hoped they 
« would conſider the witneſſes, that they ſwore to 
p. 643. « fave their own lives. That the two times the 
*© met, was upon no formed deſign, only to tal 
of news and things in general,; that the lord 
© Howard had a voluble tongue, they delighted 
to hear him diſcourſe ; that © Los of no ſuch 
council as fix choſen, for who ſhould chuſe 
p. 644. „ them?” As to colonel Rumſey, He was no- 
* toriouſly known to have been highly obliged to 
the King and the duke; and it was ſtrange he 
„ ſhould be capable of ſuch a deſign as to murder 
„the King. That the time was elapſed, by the 
« thirteenth of the King, which limits proſecu- 
tion to ſix months. Neither was the deſign of 
& levying war, treaſon, unleſs it appeared by tome 
„ overt-act.” And aſking upon what ſtatute he 
was indicted, he was told, The ſtatute of the 
«*« twenty-fifth of Edward the third.” Upon which 
he inſiſted on a matter of law, and particularly, 


State Trials, 
Vol. III. 


p. 643+ 


P. 645. 


„That the buſineſs at mr. Sheppard's houſe was 


« ſworn to only by one witneſs.” To which he Cnarues II. 
was anſwered, *+* That if there were one-witneſs of Ax 1683. 
© one act of treaſon, another of a ſecond, and an- CLOTW NY 
* other of a third, that manifeſte4 the ſame 

& treaſon, it was ſufficient.” | | 

For a farther defenſe of his lordſhip, there ap- P. 646. 
peared for him the duke of Sofnerſer, the earl of 
Angleſey, mr. Edward Howard, the lord Caven- 
diſh, the lord Clifford, doctor Tillotſon, doctor 
Burnet, doctor Cox, doctor Fitz-Williams, mr. 

Luton Gore, mr. Spencer. Some of theſe teſtified, Burnet, 
that the lord Howard, before he was taken, de- P. 546, 554+ 
clared, ** He believed the lord Ruſſel inno- 

* cent, and knew nothing againſt him.” Others 
ſpoke to his lordſhips private character, and de- 
clared his great worth and probity; his virtuous 
and ſober life, and conſequently the improbability 
of his being thus ingaged. Bur this was turned 
againſt him by the King's counſe], who ſaid, there 
could not be any more dangerous enemies to a 
ſtate, than ſuch as come ſober to indeavor its de- 
ſtruction. | 

As to what concerned the lord Howard's ſay- State Trials, 
ing, he believed the priſoner innocent, it was an- Vol. III. 
ſwered by that lord himſelf, who confeſſed, © He P. 648. 
had ſaid fo, being then himſelf not accuſed, ſo 
* that he intended to out-face the thing both for 
„ himſelf and the party; but now, his duty to 
God, the King, and his country required it, he 
* muſt ſay the truth; and that tho? the council of 
fix were not choſen by any community, yet they 
did erect themſelves by mutual agreement one 
* with another into that ſociety.” 

In fine, the jury brought him in guilty of high- He is con- 
treaſon. This ſentenſe was conſidered by all, who demned. 
had any ſenſe of ſhame left, as the moſt crying in- 

Juſtice ever known in England. For the lord Icuſſel 

was condemned for words ſpoken in his hearing, 
which in England can never paſs for treaſon. The 
lord Howard fo loſt his reputation, for being ac- 
ceſſary to this injuſtice, that he was looked on with 
horror by honeſt men, who avoided his company, 
as aſhamed or afraid to be ſeen with him. Some 
ſlay, he had made his peace with the King a little 
before, by the mediation of the ducheſs of Portſ- 
mouth, and by an ingagement to ſerve as a witneſs 
againſt the pretended conſpirators. 

But that which was believed to have very much The earl of 
influenced the jury againſt the lord Ruſſel, was, that Eſſex found 
in the very time of his trial, the earl of Eſſex, pri- nit e 
ſoner in the Tower, was found dead in his cham- in 3 
ber, with his throat cut from ear to ear with a Burnet, 
razor. The news was immediately brought to the p. 553, 554. 
Old-Bailey, and communicated to the judges and the 
King's counſel, who from thence took occaſion to p, 
inſinuate to the jury the reality of the plot (1), ſince Vol. III. 
the earl of Eſſex rather choſe to lay violent hands p. 688. 
on himſelf, than ſtand a trial. | 

Tho? the coroner's inqueſt, after an examination The King 
of the dead body, found the earl Felo de ſe, this and the duke 
was not capable of removing the ſuſpicion enter- ſuſpected of 
tained by moſt people, that this fact was commited 1 
by the order of the King and duke, who were in 7» 
the Tower that very morning, where they had not Burner, 
been for twelve years before. It was beſide urged, p. 569. 
chat it was not poſſible for a man to cut his own 
throat from car to ear. Several other circum- 
ſtances were added, of which it is not eaſy to diſ- 
cover the truth. It was reported, that in the blood 
ſprinkled on the floor of the room, were diſcovered 
the marks of a ſtrange foot; and that after the 
deed was done, the razor was thrown out of the 
window, and picked up by a little girl. That be- R. coke, 
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(1) The evidence againſt my lord Ruſlel being very deſective, that accident was to help it out, as mr. Hawles rightly ob- 
fore 


ves. Remarks, p. 63. 
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Ec hard, 
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p. 689. 


Idem. 
Kennet, 
p. 400. 


Walcot, 
Hone, and 
Rouſe exe- 


2} cuted. 


Lord Ruſſel 
executed. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 

. 667, 691. 


urnet, 


p. 555, 560. 


fore the coroners came to inſpect the body, care 
was taken to ſtrip and leave it naked, and to waſh 
the room. That the coroner demanding to ce the 
cloaths, was anſwered, it was his bulineſs to exa- 
mine the body, and not the cloaths. What has 
been moſt plauſibly urged, in viadication of the 
King and duke from this horrid action, 1s, that 
perſons of credit have teſtified their frequent hear- 
ing the carl of Eſſex declare, that ſelf- murder was 
no fin. It is farther urged, that his counteſs, and 
ſic Henry Cape] his brother, owned the juſtice of 
the coroner's verdict, But had they believed the 
contrary, this was no proper time to diſcover their 
ſuſpicions. I am very certain, the laſt earl of Et- 
ſex, his ſon, was of another opinion, and have 
heard him fay, he believed his iacher was mur- 
dered ; and that a French footman, who then 
ſerved his father, was ſtrongly ſuſpected, and diſ- 
appeared immediately after the fact. 
be, the general opinion then was, and ſtill is, that 
this unfortunate nobleman fell a ſacrifice to the 
revenge of the King and the duke : this ſeems the 
leſs ſtrange, as among thoſe who declared moſt 
openly for their country, againſt the King and duke, 
the carl of Eſſex was not the only perſon who 
felt the effects of their reſentment. The King 
however publicly declared in print, that he was 
deeply afflicted for the earl of Efſex's death, be- 
cauſe he was thereby deprived of an opportunity 
to excrciſe his clemency, and teſtify how highly 
he valued the memory of the lord Capel. But 
inſtead of convincing the public by this external 
demonſtration, it was by many imagined, that 
the King mentioned only the lord Capel, to 
inſinuate, how much the carl, his ſon, had deviated 
from his ſteps., 

Beſide the lord Ruſſel condemned for this plot, 
two others alſo met with the ſame fate, viz. Hone 
a joiner, and John Rouſe. This laſt had been in- 
dicted for treaſonable words, and eſcaped by an 
Ignoramus jury. But he was re-taken, and tried 
for the ſame crime, which did not properly be- 
long to this plot, but to his having talked of the 
King in treaſonable terms. Hone and Rouſe were 
both condemned as traitors, and executed with 
Walcor, the twentieth of July. They confeſſed, 
they had heard of a plot in general, but deſcended 
not to particulars, At leaſt, it did not appear, 
os the lord Ruſſel had any correſpondence with 
them. 

Next day, the lord Ruſſel was alſo executed (1). 
he was ſo univerſally eſteemed, that it could not 
be thought, the King would refuſe his pardon, which 
was beged by ſo many powerful relations. It is 
even ſaid, the carl of Bedford his father, offered a 
hundred thouſand pounds for his life; but his offer 
was rejected. The King would not ſo much as 


grant a reprieve of ſix weeks to his lady, tho 


daughter oi the car] of Southampton, but made her 
this anſwer : Shall I grant that man ſix weeks, 
„ who, if it had been in his power, would not 
„ have granted me fix hours?“ Every one how- 
ever was perſuaded, that if there was a deſign to 
kill the King, the lord Ruſſel was not concerned 
in it. Beſide, that he denied it with his laſt 
breath, he was not, condemned for that crine, and 
the witneſſes which depoſed againſt him ſaid no- 
thing like it. And yet the King, to have an excuſe 
for refuſing a ſhort delay, ſuppoſed that this crime 


was fully proved. It cannot be denied, that tho' 
the lord 


—_— 


However this | 


conſent to the deſign of an inſurrection, the King Ax“ 1063 


could never have had an opportunity of exerciling — 


his clemency with more applauſe, to a man of fo 
known virtue, nearly related to the greateſt families 
in the kingdom. But all theſe conſiderations were 
weak, againſt the paſſion of revenge with which the 
King and the duke of York were actuated. The 
lord Ruſſel had been one of the warmeſt oppoſers 
of the duke of York, had joined the earls of Shaftſ- 
bury and Eſſex, and carried up the bill of exclu- 
ſion to the houſe of lords. Thele were crimes not 
to be forgiven by the King and his brother, Bur 
perhaps molt of my readers, after having peruſed 
the tranſactions of this reign, will not think it fo 
enormous a crime to indeavor to oppoſe an arbi- 
trary power, which was begining to be introduced. 
He died with great reſolution, proteſting his inno- 
cence, and ignorance of any deſign againſt the 
King's perſon, or of any contrivance to alter the 
government. As it was expected that he would be Kenn, 
interrupted, he ſpoke but little on the ſcaffold, leav- p. 300. 
ing in the hands of the ſherits a paper in which he 
proteſted his innocence, and ſaid, That he died 
a true and ſincere Proteſtant, and in the com- 
* munion of the church of England, tho? he could 
„ nevet yet comply with, or riſe up to all the 
„ heights of ſome people.” 

For a concluſion to this melancholy ſcene, it re- nal of A. 
mains only to {peak of the condemnation and exe- gernoon 
cution of colonel Algernoon Sidney, who was ac- Sidney. 
cuſed of the plot, and of the deſign to kill the King. Passer 
He was brother to the earl of Leiceſter, and, in the VA 11 
late troubles, had been deeply ingaged in the re- p. 597. 
publican party. At the reſtoration he thought not State Tria, 
fit to accept perſonally of the indemnity, whether Vol. III 
in diſtruſt of the King, or for ſome other reaſon. Ar F. 7 
length, in 1677, he obtained a particular pardon of 
the King, and returned ro England, where he 
Joined the country party, at which the King was 
highly offended. 

Four witneſſes were produced againſt him, nepoftion; 

Rumſey, Weſt, Keeling, and the lord Howard of againſt him. 
Eſcrick. The three firſt contented themſelves with Nov. 21. 
giving a particular account of the plot, but ſaid no- P. 715 716. 
thing directly againſt the priſoner. He complained 
of ir as a great hardſhip, as prepoſſeſſing the jury. 
The lord Howard depoſed, as betore ar the trial 
of the lord Ruſſel, that colonel Sidney was of the 
council of fix, and had ſent Aaron Smith into Scot- 
land, to ingage the Scots in a rebellion, 

His defenſe was, firſt a great improbability of His defenſe 
erecting a council of ſæ; and that perſons ſo little p. 721. 
knowing one another, ſhould preſently fall into fo 

reat and intimate a triendſhip. As to the duke of 

onmouth, he ſaid, he never ſpoke with him above 

three times in his life; and one time was, when Burnet, . 
lord Howard brought him to his houſe and cozened p. 539. 
them both; for he told the duke, that colonel 
Sidney had invited him, and he told the colonel, 
that the duke invited himſelf, and neither of them 
was true. He inlarged upon the ill reputation of State Trials, 
the lord Howard, and his deviating in his evidence Vol. Ill. 
with reſpect to the lord Ruſſel's, and the preſent P: 7** 
trial. He alleged the lord Howard's indigence, 
and his owing him money, which debt might pro- 
bably be cancelled by his conviction. He proved, 
by the teſtimonics of the earls of Clare and Angle- P. 727 
ſey, of mr. Philipp and mr. Edward Howard, 
dr. Burnet, mr. Ducas, and mr. Blake, that the 


uſſel had been guilty of the crime for | lord Howard had confeſſed, That he could 


(1) He was beheaded, July 21, on a ſcaffold erected in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. There were ten companies of the King's guards, 


and a troop-of- horſe drawn up, to prevent any diſturbances that might ariſe at the ſight of ſo moving and melancholy a ſpectacle, 
in the duke of Monmouth's journal, it is ſaid, that the King told him, « He inclined to have 
*« ſaved the lord Ruſſel, but was forced to conſent to his death, otherwiſe he muſt have broke with his brother, the duke of 


Echard, Vol. III. p. 693 


York.” See Kennet, p. 406. 
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« not get his pardon untill he had done ſome 
ce —＋ jobs, till he was paſt the drudgery of 


s ſwearing.” 


Partiality of 
the judges. 


One of his 
own manu- 
ſcripts pro- 


duced againſt to prove, that, 


him. 
State Trials, 
Vol. III. 


p. 719. 


P- 721, 723 
728. 


P- 733+ 


He is con- 
demned, 


and beheaded. 
p. 738. 
Kennet, 


p 404. 
urnet. 


July 21. 


July 24. 


= The Oxford 


decree. 
Kennet, 
p. 411, &c. 


During this whole trial, the judges themſelves 
undertook to anſwer the reaſons of the accuſed, 
without leaving any thing for the King's counſel to 
do. But they anſwered not the objection drawn 
from the confeſſion of lord Howard, nor did he 
himſelf make any reply. So that the court's deſign 
to furniſh the jury with reaſons to condemn the pri- 
ſoner, evidently appeared. | 

But the moſt urgent proof againſt him, was a 
manuſcript found among his papers. It was an an- 
ſwer to a book, compoſed by fir Robert Filmer, 
by the laws of God and nature, 
Kings, and particularly thoſe of England, were in- 
veſted with abſolute and unlimited power. Sidney, 
in his anſwer to this book, had aſſerted a quite 
contrary doctrine, and carried his Republican prin- 
ciples to a very great height. 

He ſaid firſt, that the manuſcript was not writ by 
him, and he could ſee no reaſon why it ſhould be 
aſcribed to him. That tho? he was the author, it 
might be writ many years ago, in anſwer to Filmer's 
book, with no intention of publiſhing it, but dif- 
putandi gratia, only for private diverſion, and the 
exerciſe of his pen. In fine, he inſiſted very much 
upon the neceſſity of two evidences to the ſame fact. 

he court, as 1 ſaid, anſwered all his objections, 
but it plainly appeared, it was with wretched cavils 
and ſubtilties. To the manuſcript it was anſwered, 
that ſcribere eſt agere, and that there was ſufficient 
in it to prove the malice of his heart, and his trea- 
ſonable deſigns. I know not whether the Engliſh 
lawyers are agreed in this maxim (1), However, 
he was brought in guilty by the jury. It is pre- 
tended, this was the firſt time a man was accuſed of 
treaſon, and condemned to die, for writing any 
thing without publiſhing it. 

The ſeventh of December, he was beheaded 
without diſcovering the leaſt weakneſs. Inſtead of 
a ſpeech on the ſcaffold, he delivered a writing to 
the ſherif, in which he complained bitterly ot the 
injuſtice done him. He repreſented the infamous 
lite of the lord Howard, and the judges, as men 
corrupted, and only promoted to — the deſigns 
of the court. 

While theſe pretended conſpirators were vigo- 
Ire the univerſity of Oxford diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in a particular manner, among 
the advocates for the court, by a condemnation in 
form of twenty-ſeven propoſitions, collected out 


of ſeveral modern authors, concerning the Regal 


power. This decree was preſented to the King 
with great ſolemnity, and very graciouſly received. 
In the decree itſelf will appear the ſentiments of the 
univerſity at that time. 


The judgment and decree of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, paſſed -in the convocation, July twenty- 
one, 1683, againſt certain pernicious books, and 
damnable doctrines, - deſtructive to the ſacred 
perſons of Princes, their ſtate and government, 
and of all human ſociety (2). 


* 'A Lthough the barbarous aſſaſſination lately 
6c enterprized againſt the perſon of his ſa- 
«© cred Majeſty and his Royal brother, ingage 
* all our thoughts to reflect with the utmoſt de- 
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teſtation and abhorrence on that execrable vil- Cnazies II. 


lany, hateful to God and man, and pay our due ANn* 1683. 
acknowlegments to the divine providence, which ww 


by extraordinary methods brought it to pals, 
that the breath of our noſtrils, the anointed of 
the Lord, is not taken in the pit which was 
prepared for him; and that under his ſhadow we 
continue to live, and injoy the bleſſings of his 
government; yet notwithſtanding, we find it to 
be a neceſſary duty at this time to ſearch into, 
and lay open thoſe impious doctrines, which 
having of late been ſtudiouſly diſſeminated, 
gave riſe and growth to theſe nefarious at- 
tempts; and paſs upon them our ſolemn public 
cenſure, and decree of condemnation: 

«© Therefore, to the honor of the holy and un- 
divided Trinity, the preſervation of Catholic 
truth in the church, nd that the King's Majeity 
may be ſecured both from the attempts of open 
bloody enemies, and machinations of treacherous 
heretics and ſchiſmatics : We the vice-chancellor, 
doctors, proctors, and maſters, regent and not 
regent, met in convocation, in the accuſtomed 
manner, time and place, on Saturday the ore 
and twentieth day of July, in the year 1683, 
concerning certain propoſitions contained in di- 
verſe books and writi:gs, publiſhed in the Eng- 
liſh, and alſo the Latin tongues, repugnant to 
the holy ſcriptures, decrees of councils, writings 
of the fathers, the faith and proicfiion of the 
the primitive church, and alſo dcfiructive of 
the Kingly government, the ſafety of his Ma- 
jeſty's perſon, the public peace, the laws of 
nature, and bonds of human ſociety z by our 
unanimous aſſent and conſent, have decreed and 
determined in manner and form following: 

« I. All civil authority is derived originally 
from the people. 


„II. There is a mutual compact, tacit or ex- 


preſs, between a Prince and his ſubjects ; and 
that if he perform not his duty, they are diſ- 
charged from rheirs. 

III. That if lawful governors become tyrants, 
or govern otherwiſe than by the laws of God 
and man they ought to do, they forfeit the 
right they had unto their government. Lex Rex, 
Buchan. de Jure Regni. Vindiciz contra T'y- 
rannos. Bellarm. de Conciliis, de Pontilice. 
Milton, Goodwin. Baxt. H. C. 

« IV. The ſovereignty of England is in the 
three eſtates, viz. King, lords and commons, 
The King has but a co-ordinate power, and 
may be over-ruled by the other two. Lex Rex, 
Hunton. Of a limited and mixed monarchy. 
Baxter's H. C. Polit. Catechiſ. 

% M. Birth- right and proximity of blood give no 
title to rule or government; and it is lawful to 
preclude the next heir from his right and ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown. Lex. Rex. Hunt's Poſtſcript. 
Doleman's Hiſtory of Succeſſion. Julian the 
Apoſtate. Mene Tekel. 

« VI. It is lawful for ſubjets, without the 
conſent, and againſt the command of the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate, to enter into leagues, cove- 
nants and aſſociations, for defenſe of themſelves 
and their religion. Solemn League and Cove- 
nant. Late Aſſociation. 

« VII. Self-preſervation is the fundamental law 


(1) Finch aggravated the matter of the book, as a proof of his intentions, pretending it it was an Overt- act, ſor he ſaid 


Scribere eſt agere. Burnet, p. 572. 


(2) This decree was drawn up by dr. Jane of Chriſt-Church, who upon it was made dean of Gloceſter. He joined in the 


revolution, which gave occcaſion to this epigram. 


Decretum figis ſolenne, Decanus ut eſſee, 
Ut fieres Præſul, Jane, refigis idem. 


Vor. III. 
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of nature, and ſuperſedes the obligation of all 
others, whenſoever they ſtand in competition 
with it. Hobbes, de Cive; Leviathan. 
« VIII. The doctrine of the goſpel, concerning 
patient ſuffering of injuries, is not inconſiſtent 
with violent reſiſting of the higher powers, in 
caſe of perſecution for. religion. Lex Rex. 
Julian the Apoſtate. Apologet. Relat. 
X. There lies no obligation upon Chriſtians 
to paſſive obedience, when the Prince commands 
any thing againft the laws of our country ; and 
the primitive Chriſtians choſe rather to die than 
reſiſt, becauſe Chriſtianity was not ſetled by the 
laws of the empire. Julian the Apoſtate. 


govern; and ſuccefs in a cauſe or enterprize, 
roclaims it to be lawful and juſt: to purſue it, 
is to comply with the will of God, becauſe it is 
to follow the conduct of his Providence. Hobbes. 
Owen's Sermons before the Regicides, Jan. 31. 
1648. Baxter. Jenkins's Petition, Octob. 
1651. 
6 X1. In the ſtate of nature there is no dif- 
ference between good and evil, right and wrong: 
the ſtate of nature is the ſtate of war, in which 
every man hath a right to all things. 
XII. The foundation of civil authority is this 
natural right, which is not given but left to the 
ſupreme magiſtrate, upon men's entering into 
ſocieties : and not only a foreign invader, but a 
domeſtic rebel, put himſelf again into a ſtate of 
nature, to be proceeded againſt, not as a ſub- 
je, but an enemy; and conſequently acquires, 
by his rebellion, the ſame right over the life of 
his Prince, as the Prince for the moſt heinous 
crimes has over the life of his own ſubjects. 
« XIII. Every man, after his entering into a 
ſociety, retains a right of defending himſelf 
againſt force; and cannot transfer that right to 
the commonwealth, when he conſents to that 
union whereby a commonwealth is made: and 
in caſe a great many men together have already 
reſiſted the commonwealth, for which every one 
of them expected death, they have liberty then 
to join together to aſſiſt and defend one another: 
their bearing of arms, ſubſequent to the firſt 
breach of their duty, tho' it be to maintain 
what they have done, is no new unjuſt act; and 
if it be only to defend their perſons, it is not 
unjuſt at all. 
„ XIV. An oath ſuperadds no obligaion to 
pacts, and a pact obliges no farther than it is 
credited : and conſequently, if a Prince gives 
any indication, that he does not believe the pro- 
miſes of fealty and allegiance made by any of 
his ſubjects, they are thereby freed from their 
ſubjection; and notwithſtanding their pacts and 
oaths, may lawfully rebel againſt, and deſtroy 
their Sovereign. Hobbes de Civ. Leviathan. 
« XV, If a people, that by oath and duty are 
obliged to a Sovereign, ſhall ſinfully diſpoſſeſs 
him, and, contrary to their covenants, chuſe 
and covenant with another; they may be ob- 
liged by their latter covenant, notwithſtanding 
their former. Baxter's H. C. 
« XVI. All oaths are unlawful, and contrary 
to the word of God. Quakers. 


&« XVII. An oath obligeth not in the ſenſe of 


the impoſers, but the takers. Sherif's Caſe, 

«« XVIII. Dominion is founded in grace. 
XIX. The powers of this world are uſurpa- 
tions upon the prerogative of Jeſus Chriſt ; and 
it is the duty of God's people to deſtroy them, 
in order to the ſeting Chriſt upon his throne. 
Fifth-Monarchy-Men. 


„XX. The Preſbyterian government is the 


„ 


* gences. 


&« ſcepter of Chriſt's kingdom, to which Kings as CuAsTZs . 
„well as others are bound to ſubmit, and the Ax' 1093, 
King's ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical affairs, aſſerted — 
„ by the church of England, is injurious to Chrift, 
the ſole King and head of the church. 


Altare 
* Damaſcenum. Apologet. Relat. Hiſt. of Indul- 
Cartwright. Travers. 

XXI. Ir is not lawful for ſuperiors to impoſe 
„ any thing in the worſhip of God that is not an- 


tecedently neceſſary. 


XXII. The duty of * not offending a weak 
„ brother?, is inconſiſtent with all human authority 


bY of making laws concerning indifferent things. 

„ Proteſtant reconciler. 

« X. Poſſeſſion and ſtrength give a right to 
be put to death; and if the judges and inferior 


XXIII. Wicked Kings and tyrants onght to 


e magiſtrates will not do their office, the power 
«© of the ſword devolves to the people: if the 


major part of the people refuſe to exerciſe this 
* power, then the miniſters may excommunicate 


« ſuch a King: after which it is lawful for any of 
e his ſubjects to kill him, as the people did Atha- 
„ liah; and Jehu, Fezabel. Buchanan. Knox. 
«© Goodman. Gilby. Jeſuits. 

„XXIV. After the ſealing of the ſcripture- 
% canon, the people of God, in all ages, are to 
expect new revelations for a rule of their actions; 
e and it is lawful for a private man, having an in- 
ward motion from God, to kill a tyrant. Qua- 
« kers, and other Enthuſiaſts, Goodman. 

„XXV. The example of Phincas, is to us in- 
& ſtead of a command : for what God hath com- 
«© manded or. approved in one age, muſt needs 
e oblige in all. Goodman. Knox. Napthali. 

« XXVI. King Charles the*firft, was lawfully 
© put to death; and his murderers were the bleſſed 
„ inſtruments of God's glory in their generations. 
&« Milton. Goodwin. Owen. 

XXVII. King Charles the firſt made war 
« upon his parliament: and in ſuch a caſe, the 
«© King may not only be reſiſted, but he ceaſeth 
„ to be King, Baxter. 

& We decree, judge and declare, all and ey 
e of theſe propoſitions to be falſe, ſeditious and 
« 1mpious ; and moſt of them to be alſo heretical 
and balphemous ; infamous to the Chriſtian re- 
„ ligion, and deſtructive of all government in 
church and ſtate. 

„% We further ' decree, that the books which 
contain the aforefaid propoſitions and impious 
% doctrines, are fited to deprave good manners; 
corrupt the minds of unealy men; ſtir up ſe- 
editions and tumults; overthrow ſtates and king- 
„ doms; and lead to rebellion, murder of Princes, 
© and Atheiſm itſelf. And therefore we interdict 


ball members of the univerſity from the reading 


of the ſaid books, under the penalties in the 
5 ſtatutes expreſſed. We alſo order the before- 
*© recited books to be publicly burnt by the hand 
* of our marſhal, in the court of our ſchools. 

«© Likewiſe we order, that in perpetual memory 
« hereof, theſe our decrees ſhall be entered into 
the regiſtry of our convocation; and that copies 
of them being communicated to the ſeveral col- 
6 leges and halls within this univerſity, they be 
there publicly affixed in the libraries, refectories, 


or other fit places where they may be ſeen and 


read of all. 

& Laſtly, we command, and ſtrictly injoin all 
e and ſingular the readers, tutors, catechiſts, and 
others, to whom the care and truſt of initiating 
«« youth is commited, that they diligently inſtruct 
and ground their ſcholars in that moſt neceſſary 
« doctrine, which, in a manner, is the badge and 
character of the church of England, of ſub- 
« miting to every ordinance of man, for the Lord's 
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CuanLes II. “ fake; whether it be to the King. as ſupreme; or 
An? 1683. unto governors, as unto them that are ſent by 
1 him, for the puniſhment of evil doers, and for 
« the praiſe of them that do well.” Teaching that 
« this ſubmiſſion and obedience is to be clear, 
e abſolute, and without any exception of any ſtate 
« or order of men: alſo, that they, according to 
« the Apoſtle's precept, Exhort, that firſt of all, 
« ſupplications, prayers, interceſſions, and giving 
of thanks, be made for all men; for the King, 
« and all that are in authority, that we may lead 
« a quiet and peaceable life, in all godlineſs and 
« honeſty, for this 1s good and acceptable in the 
« ſight of God our Saviour.” And in eſpecial 
« manner, that they preſs and oblige them, 
« humbly to offer their moſt ardent and daily 
«« prayers at the throne of grace, for the preſerva- 
« tion of our Sovereign Lord King Charles, from 
te the attempts of open violence, and ſecret ma- 
« chinations of perfidious traitors that the Defen- 
« der of the Faith, being ſafe under the deferife of 
c the moſt High, may continue his reign on carth, 
ce till he exchange it for that ol a late and happy 
“ immortality.” | | 
The marriage of the Princeſs Anne, ſecond 
daughter of the duke of York, with Prince George, 
brother to the King of Denmark, celebrated the 
twenty- eighth of July, gave ſome, but no long in- 
p. 497+ terruption to the proſecutions of the conſpirators. 
The King re- I have ſhewn that the city of London complied 
vokes the con- With the King's pleaſure in relation to their charter. 
ditions ac- But the King it ſeems repented his being ſo fa- 
cepted by the yorable. The election of a lord mayor, which is 
— 3 8 uſually on the twenty-ninth of September, having 
—_ \ lorg been defered to the ſixth of October, the King, on 


Marriage of 
the Princeſs 
Anne. 
Kennet, 


mayor and Pretenſe that the city had not tendered him a formal 
other magi- ſubmiſſion, ordered the judgment upon the Quo 
ſtrates. Warranto to be entered. By this the city being 
1 without a charter, the government was ſeized 
ennet, . . 
p. 407. by the King, who ſent a commiſſion to fir 
Burnet, William Pritchard to continue in the execution of 
p. 568. his office during pleaſure. He confirmed likewiſe 


the two ſherifs with the ſame reſtriction, and diſ- 
placed the recorder, naming another in his ſtead (1). 
Shortly after, on St. Simon and Jude's day, on 
which it is cuſtomary far the new lord mayor to 
take the oaths in the court of Exchequer, the King 
appointed a new lord mayor during his pleaſure. 
Thus the city of London ſaw itſelf without charter 
or privileges, and intirely dependent on the King's 
will. 


The duke of His Majeſty, as I ſaid, publiſhed a proclama- 


Monmouth tion for apprehending all the conſpirators againſt his 
reconciles life, among whom was his natutal ſon, the duke of 
himſelf with Monmouth. The duke had hitherto kept himſelf 


the King. 


Sprat's Hiſt. concealed. But at laſt weary of his uneaſy ſitua- 


p. 162, and tion, he wrote a very ſubmiſſive letter to the King 

Appendix, his father, wherein, after poſitively denying his 

4 ever having any deſign againſt his life, he owned 
ennet, 


however, that many people had made him believe 
his own was in danger, and thereby cauſed him to 
commit things contrary to his duty to the King 
and the duke of York, ang aſked both their par- 
dons with great earneſtneſs and ſubmiſſion. He 
added, that if his Majeſty would grant him his 
pardon, he would deliver himſelf into the hands of 
the duke, that he might introduce him into his 


P. 406. 
Burnet, 


P. 573. 


| ©* conſcious of any delign againſt your Majeſty's 


preſenſe. This was accc:apanied with proteſtations Cfarues II. 
and aſſurances of reſpect, ſubmiſſion, and fidelity An' 1082, 
for the future. He concluded with ſay ing, That | 
& he would never aſk to ſee the King's face more, 
„if ever he did any thing againſt the duke, which 
cc 3 the greateſt curſe he could lay upon him- 
Cc c * 

The King could not diſſemble his joy at the re- 
ceipt of this letter, for he tenderly loved the duke 
of Monmouth. Nevertheleſs, with his own hand 
he wrote the following anſwer : If the duke ot 
Monmouth deſires to make himſelf capable of 
„ my mercy, he muſt render himſelf to the ſecre- 
« tary, and reſolve to tell me all he Knows, re- 
5 ſigning himſelf intirely to my pleaſure,” 

This drew from the duke a ſecond letter more 
ſubmiſſive than the former; in which he confeſſed Sprat's Hiſt. 
his offenſe againſt the King and the duke, but in b. 162, and 


— 


rwe terms, and without mention of particu- Appendix, 


ars (2). But in aſſuring the King of an un- P. . 
reſerved ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure, he intreated 
him, that he would not expoſe him to the ignominy 
of a trial, nor ſend him to the Tower, nor force 
him to be witneſs againſt any perſon. 
His Majeſty, ſatisficd wich this letter, very 
realy admited his beloved ſon to aſk ſorgiveneſs. 
He was introduced by ſecretary Jenkins, who with- 
drew, and left him alone with the King and the 
duke of York. What paſſed between them, can 
only be known from the report of the King and 
the duke his brother. It is however affirmed, that Ibid. p. 164, 
he threw himſclf at the King's feet, acknowleging 163. 
his guilt (3), and aſking his pardon ; that he con- 
feſſed himſelt faulty to the duke, aſking his par- 
don alſo. All this is very probable, but what is 
added admits of ſome doubt, viz. that he con- ; 
firmed whatever had been depoſed againit the 
lord Ruſſel, and colonel Sidney, and thereby cor- 
roborated the lord Howard's evidence. It is alſo Eckard, 
added, that he aſſured, all' the confiderable Non- Vol. III. 
conformiſt miniſters knew of the conſpiracy, As P. 73. 
this could only come from the King, or duke 
of York, and as it was the intereſt of both, that 
the earl of Eſſex, lord Ruſſel, and colonel Sidney 0 
ſhould be thought guilty, all do not think themſclves See Burnet, 
obliged to credit their teſtimony, P- 574 
However this be, the King ordered his pardon 
to be diſpatched with all expedition. But after- and obtains 
wards, upon a report, „ That the duke of Mon- pardon. 
mouth had made no confeſſion, but had aſſerted Sprat. 
the innocency of ſome that had ſuffered,” the F _ 


King required him to write over, and ſubſcribe the 
following letter : 


Have heard of ſome reports of me, as i ; 
ſhould have leflzned the late plot, and 14 db; ag 
about to diſcredit the evidence given againſt ter from him. 
** thoſe who have died by juſtice. Your Majeſty Sprats Hiſt. 
and the duke know, how ingenuouſly I have . mw 
owned the late conſpiracy ; and tho' I was not "% "ih 
life, yet I lament the having had fo great a ſhare 
in the other part of the faid conſpiracy. Sir, I 
have taken the liberty to put this in writing for 
my own vindication 3 and I beſeech you to look 
* forward, and indeavor to forget the faults you 


have forgiven me, I will take care never to 


(2) He only ſaid, 


Sprat's Hiſt, Append. p. 204. 


Journal in Kennet, p. 406. 


(3) He did fully and freely acknowlege his having been conſcious of the conſpiracy, 
laſt in renouncing any the leaſt knowlege or thought of the aſſaſſinating part. 


—_— 


' (1) Sir George Treby , was diſplaced, and fir Thomas Jenner, who was knighted at the ſame time, was mad 
Eight aldermen were likewiſe turned out, and as many . ones named in their ad. f my nog. 


Kennet, p. 407. 


I confeſs, fir, I have been in fault, miſled, and inſenſibly ingaged in things of which th 
«« conſequence was not enough underſtood by me: yet I can ſay I never had a criminal 22 2 


ACY, - but perſiſted to the 
Sprat's Hiſt. p. 164. See the duke's 


& commit 


KK 
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CuaATLEs II. „ commit any more againſt you, or come within 

Ax' 1683. « the danger of being again miſled from my duty, 

bot make it the buſineſs of my lite to deſerve 
e the pardon your Majeſty hath granted to, 


Your dutiful Monmouth. 


He demands It js certain, the duke wrote, or at leaſt ſub- 
3 Hit ſcribed this letter, which, as it appears, was ex- 
E 297 169 preſſed in general terms, without deſcending to 
urnet. © particulars. And yet, ſhortly after, he repented 
P- 575- of what he had done, and with great importunity 


preſſed the King to return him the paper he had 
ſubſcribed. His Majeſty anſwered him, he would 
not keep it againſt his will, that he might not have 
occaſion to ſay, he had been forced to write it. 
But withal, he warned him to confider, what ill 
conſequences might follow upon this obftinacy, and 
therefore gave him time till the next morning to 
has it reſtored deliberate with himſclf. The next day the duke 
and is baniſh demanded his letter with ſtill greater importunity, 
ed trom the and the King reſtored it, but from that moment 
baniſhed him from his preſenſe at court. 


ſenſe. Dec. 7. ; - , , TR 
Ie is eaſy to perceive, that the motive which in- 


A conjecture 


upon this duced the duke to demand his letter again, is a 
affair. ſubject for conjectures, and difficult to be diſcovered. 
Sprat's Hiſt. Some pretend, the duke of Monmouth's friends re- 
p. 168, ; * . 
preſented to him, that by writing this letter, he 
had thrown himſelf upon an unavoidable precipice, 
ſince at ſome other time it might be turned to his 
Barnet, ruin. Others maintain, that he was fo troubled in 
P. 575: conſcience, for having aſſerted in this letter a thing 
which he knew to be falſe, that he was not ealy 
till it was returned him. Each follows the opinion 
which is moſt agreeable to his ſyſtem; but no 
proof is produced on either ſide, Laſtly, there 
are thoſe who pretend, it was a contrivance between 
the King and the duke of Monmouth, and that 
the King, not to diſoblige the duke of York, told, 
or ordered the duke of Monmouth to be told, to 
demand his letter again, in order to have an oppor- 
| tunity to reſtore it, for fear the duke of York 
Kennet, might one day make an ill uſe of it. They con- 
E71 firm their conjecture from the King's behavior to 
Vol. III. the duke of Monmouth in his abſenſe. The duke 
p- 705- withdrawing into Holland, and the Prince of Orange 
receiving him with great reſpect and civility, the 
King could not forbear teſtityirg his ſatisfaction. 
He writ frequently to the duke of Monmouth, re- 
ceived letters from him, unknown to the duke of 
York, and privately ſupplied him with money. 
A great froſt, The winter of this year was very remarkable for 
Phillips. a violent froſt, which began about the begining of 
_— December, and laſted till the fifth of February. 
7 The Thames was ſo frozen, that there was another 
2 city, as it were, on the ice, by the great number 
of booths ereEted between the Temple and South- 
wark, in which place was held an abſolute fair, for 
above a fortnight, of all forts of trades. An ox 
was likcwiſe roaſted whole, bulls baited, and the 
like, | 
Tangier de- In September or October this year, the King 
molitked. commiſſioned the lord Dartmouth to go with about 
Ibid. 6 twenty ſail of ſhips, and utterly demoliſh the town, 
3 * caſtle, and mole of Tangier. The mole had coſt 
p. 592. the King vaſt ſums, but for want of money or for 


ſome other cauſe was left unfiniſned. The lord 
Dartmouth had alſo orders to choak up the haven, 


Six months were ſpent in executing this commiſſion. | 


The King was thereby freed from a conſiderable 
annual expenſe for the preſervation of this place, 
and moreover, the gariſon, moſtly conſiſting, as I 
oblcrved, of Fopiſh ſoldiers and officers, ſerved to 
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augment the King's forces at home, and keep in Cranty, 


to ſay concerning the gariſon of Tangier. 


| fuſed his requeſt; declaring that it was not in their 


awe thoſe who were impatient of the yoke. An? 1065 

This year 1683, was memcrable for the famous , . 

ſiege of Vienna, formed by the Grand Viſier Kara The Siege 

Muſtapha, the ninth of July, with an army of an 46% why 

hundred and thirty thouſand men, and raiſcd by the p. 563. 

King of Poland, the ſecond of September, when Echaz,, 

the city was reduced to the Jaſt extremity. Vol. II. 
The year 1684 was almoſt wholly ſpent in efta- P 780. 

bliſhing the King's acquired abſolute power. This Nfeans t, 

was done chiefly by three 3 The firſt confirm tte 

was the augmentation of the forces by the, gariſon King's abb. 

of Tangier : The ſecond by the rigorous puniſh- e power, 

ment of thoſe: who were not only accuſed” of the 

Proteſtant plot, but had, during the quarrels be- 

tween the King and the late parliaments, taken 

the liberty to fpeak of the King and the duke of 

York, with too much warmth and paſſion, Theſe 

ſpeeches, at a time when the King and theduke were 

obliged to diſſemble, for fear of farther exaſpe- 

rating the parliament, were now remembered, 

when they were in a more favorable ſituation, 

and the authors made to ſuffer. The third ex- 

pedient was, the perſuading indirectly all the cor- 

porations in the kingdom to ſurrender their char- 

ters to the King. 1 have already fard what I had 


As to the ſecond expedient, I mean, the pro- Condemna 
ſecutions againſt the King's and duke's enemies, ons of fereg 
it would be tedious to enumerate all the trials and perſons. 
ſentenſes given againſt thoſe who were accuſed rare Triil 
either of the Jaſt plot, or of having ſpoken too on, Ut, 
freely of the King and the duke. Nothing elſe 
almoſt occurs in the events of the ycar 1684, 

Since the city had loſt their privileges, the King Kennet, 
had nominated ſherifs (1) intirely devoted to him, p. 305. 
who took care in all criminal trials to impannel 

Juries, diſpoſed to follow the ſuggeſtions of the 

court. To facilitate the condemnation of thoſe 

whoſe proſecutions were refolved, his NMajeſty, in 
December laſt, had made fir George Jefleries Charader et 
lord chief juſtice of the King's-Bench. He was a fir Georg: 
man fit for the purpoſes of the court, without Jefferies. | 
honor or conſcience, impudent to the laſt degree, * 2 
and ever ready to betray his duty and the in- P. 557. Ft 
tereſts of juſtice and the Kingdom to recommend 

himſelf to thoſe who were in power. Theſe great 

qualities advanecd him at laſt to the chancellorſhip 

of England. The King had allo made other a]. 

terations among the judges 3 ſo that he was ia a 

manner aſſured of the compliance of all the courts 

of juſtice. The court party had made. a great noite 

ſome time before, concerning the Ignoramus re- 

turned by the London juries upon all bills pre- 

tered againſt the Whigs, and theſe complained no 

leſs of the rigor exerciſed this year by the Tories. 

Books were publiſhed to ſhew the paſſion, the 

partiality, and the crying injuſtices of the judges 

and juries, in favor of the court. But I cannot 

deſcend to theſe particulars, however proper they 

may be to demonſtrate, with what zeal the court 

promoted the execution of their deſigns, and to 

ſhow the characters of the perſons imployed. I 

ſhall therefore omit many trials of perſons little 

known, and confine myſelf to ſome particular 

caſes, by which ot the reſt an idea may be caſily 

formed. Ss ES 

Upon an. impeachment from the commons, the The ear! of 

houſe of lords had ſent the carl of Danby to the Danby di- 


1 
P 
E 
\ 
P 


Tower. He had often demanded to be dif- charged. 
charged upon bail; but the judges had always re- _ : "1 


P- 405+ 1 J 
Phillips. 7 


(1) Peter Daniel and Samuel Daſhwood, Eſquires. Kennet, p. 407. 


Burnet, 


p. 591. 


power 
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es II. power to admit to bail a peer of the realm im- 
An 168 3- — by parliament. This was the law of the 
WS kingdom. But the alterations among the judges 
had likewiſe produced great alterations in the 
maxims and principles of the courts of juſtice. The 
judges who had been in office ſome time, believed 
it lawful to releaſe the ear] upon bail, which was 
accordingly taken, the earl being bound in a ten 
thouſand pound recognizance. 
The ear] of Danby's releaſe was a precedent for 


The Popiſh the liberty of the Popiſh lords, priſoners in the 

4 my Tower. "The lord Pere one of thoſe lords, dying 

Feb. 12 about a month before, on his death-bed ſent a letter 

Kennet, to the King, diſowning, in his laſt words, and upon 

2 his ſalvation, the matters of which he ſtood accuſed. 

Vol. III. After a declaration fo expreſs, the King not doubt- 

p. 209. ing the innocence of the other four, told the court 

by his attorney general, that he conſented to what- 

ever the court ſhould thinks fit to be done with 

regard to the Popiſh lords. Whereupon they 

were admited to bail the ſame day with the earl of 

Danby. It muſt be that the former judges were 

very ignorant, not to know that an inferior court 

had power to releaſe men impriſoned by the ſu— 

preme court of -the kingdom, or that the preſent 

Judges were more bold than their predeceſſors. 

; But the perſons accuſed of the laſt conſpiracy, 

Kennet, and thoſe who had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the 

N King and the duke, did not meet with ſo great 

Vol. III. humanity. Among the great number proſecuted 

p. 709. for theſe two offenies, I ſhall only relate the trials 
of three or four. 

The trial of The ſixth of February, mr. Hampden was tried 

mr. Hampden. for a conſpirator. The lord Howard depoſed 

Burnet. againſt him, That the council of ſix meeting at 

1 — mr. Hampden's houſe, mr. Hampden made an 

170 æc. introductory ſpeech to open the aſſembly, and that 

n he was concerned in ſending Aaron Smith into 

Scotland. Mr. Hampden's counſel inſiſted upon 

lord Howard's ill reputation, and ſcandalous life, 

and repreſented him as little better than an Atheiſt. 

But ſuch objections were of force only againſt Oates 

and Bedloe. For how was it poſſible that the 

lord Howard ſhould be an ill man, ſince he only 

depoſed againſt Proteſtants? On the other hand, 

P-753- mr. Hampden produced witneſſes who teſtified his 

virtue, his piety, his morality. But theſe teſti- 

monies were ineffectual. Jefferies, in a long ſpeech, 

l ſpeaking of religion and virtue, turned it upon the 

p. 707. 


priſoner in theſe words, „ was it not (ſaid he) un- 
« der the ſhape of religion that the bleſſed martyr, 
„King ——— I, came to the block? Nay ſome 
% men were at a loſs to know which way they 
« ſhould put a ſpirit into the common people to 
«« oppoſe the King; and ſome among them [mr. 
„ Hampden the firſt] bid them + be ſure to put 
religion to be the pretenſe, and that would make 
« them run headlong to what they would have 
© them.” By this excellent argument, to be vir- 
tuous and religious, was a ſign of a man's being 
ingaged in the plot. But an artifice made uſe of 
to caſt mr. Hampden is worthy remarking. It is 
certain, that, ſuppoſing the truth of lord Howard's 
teſtimony, mr. Hampden was not leſs guilty than 
lord Ruſſel or [colonel Sidney. Nevertheleſs he 


but one evidence againſt him, and all laws divine 
and human require two witneſſes to the taking away 


Who is fined a man's life. He was therefore indicted of a miſ- 


forty thouſand 
pounds, 
P- 771. 
Kennet, 
p. 405. 


teſtimony of lord Howard, the court was ſatisfied 


— 


could not be condemned as a traitor, ſince there was 


demeanor, and the jury finding him guilty on the 


with fining him forty thouſand pounds, and oblig- Cirartes IT. 
ing him to find ſureties for his good behavior during Ax 1683. 
life. This was thought to be a very ſurpriſing ang. 
ſevere ſentence; But the King diſpelled all doubts 

concerning this affair, by aſſuring the public, in a 

large declaration, That if he had not granted the 

duke of Monmouth's requeſt, * That he would 

not make him a witneſs,* neither mr. Hampden, 

*© nor ſcarce any one man of thoſe that were freed 

„upon bail, had cſcaped death.“ | 

John Dutton Colt, eſquire, a member of the three Ax? 1684. 
laſt parliaments, was accuſed of ſpeaking - theſe Scandalum 
words, „The duke of York is a Papiſt, and before Magnatum 
* any ſuch Papiſt dog ſhall be ſucceſſor to the — 

« crown of England, I will be hanged at my own Paten Colt. 
% door.” Theſe and other injurious words being May z. 
proved againſt him, the jury brought in their ver- Kennet, 

dict for the duke of York, and gave him tor da- P. 414. 
mages a hundred thouſand pounds. 

The duke of York alſo brought his action of And againſt 
Scandalum Magnatum againſt Titus Oates, for Titus Oates. 
directly calling him traitor. For this offenſe the State Trials, 
court gave the duke of York a hundred thouſand * _ 
pounds damages. Shortly after, he was indicted for * 
perjury, in relation to father Ireland's being in Burnet. 

ondon at the time Oates ſwore to, at his trial. 
Shortly after another indictment for perjury was pre- 
tered againſt him, relating to his being preſent at the 
ſuppoſed conſult of the jeſuits at the White-horſe 
tavern in 1678. But theſe indictments not being 
tried this reign, Oates continued in priſon. 

Theſe three, and ſome others (1), omited for Hollaway 
brevity ſake, eſcaped with life, tho? properly con- executed. 
demned to perpetual impriſonment, as not being State Trials, 
able to pay their exorbitant fines. But two others, Vol. III. 


who were out of the kingdom, did not come off Yer 
ſo eaſy. James Holloway having ſeen his name p. 576. 


in the Gazette among the conſpirators, who were Kennet, 
to be apprehended by the King's proclamation, fled p. 413- 
to the Weſt-Indies. Upon his Hebt, he had fuf- V * 
fered an outlawry for high-treaſon, and this year ＋ 5 
the court hearing he was in the Weſt Indies, cauſed 
him to be apprehended and brought to London, April 30. 
where he was executed upon the attainder of out- 

lawry for treaſon. 


The ſame thing happened to fir Thomas Arm- and fir 


ſtrong, who had been conſidered as one of the prin- Thomas 


cipal authors of the laſt plot, and named in the Armſtrong. 
King's proclamation with a reward of five hundred row 2 
pounds. He had made his eſcape into Holland, and p. 895. 
was outlawed as well as Holloway. The court 3 


hearing he was at Leyden, obtained an order from p. 414. 


the States to apprehend him, and accordingly before Furnet. 
he had notice, was apprehended and brought to P 577: 
Rotterdam, and from thence to London. When 
he appeared at the King's Bench-bar, he alleged 
that he was beyond ſea at the time of the outlawry, 
and begged that he might be tried. But his requeſt 


was ablolutely _ and the rather, as the at- 


torney general told the court, from the King, that 
Armitrong was one of the peſons who were to 
aſſaſſinate his Majeſty on his return from New- 
market, which the priſoner poſitively denied. He 


was executed the twentieth of June, and his head 


and quarters ſet up in ſeveral parts of the Ay Only 
one was reſerved to be ſent down to Stafford, for 
which town he had been a burgeſs in parliament. 

I do not think it needful to mention the trials, 
this year, of a great number of libellers, and per- 
ſons who had ſpoken againſt the King, the duke of 
York, or the government. In Echard's hiſtory I 


Echard, 
Vol III. 


p. 710. 


„ 


8 
* 


February 14, fir Samuel Barnadiſton was fined ten thouſand pounds for writing ſome letters about the 
Vol. III. p. 771, 845. 
70 


OL, 


* Samuel Johnſon five hundred _—_ for writing Julian the Apoſtate. 
; | ] 


— 


(1) February 7, Laurence Braddon and Hugh Speke were tried for a miſdemeanor in ſuborning witneſſes to prove the earl of 
Eſſex was murdered by his keepers, for which the firſt was fined two thouſand 


unds and the latter one thouſand pounds. 

lot. State Trials, 
P+ 495+ 

find 
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ARLEsS II. irty- ed in great fines, and ſome 
r — aſcribe all the rigors exerciſed this year, and all the An* 16g, 
meaſures taken by the King for the advancement of 
his abſolute power, to the counſels of the duke his The duke q 
brother. hat Prince had gained ſo great an Vork blame 


Ax' 1684. put in the pillory. The hiſtory of this year properly 
conſiſts of ſuch tranſactions only. 
The King The whole nation being ſtruck with terror, the 
133 to King believed he . to improve it, to the eſta- 
ve the pliſhment of his abſolute power, fo as to have nothing 
the — to fear from any future oppoſition. This was by 
boroughs fur - depriving at once all the corporations, and conſe- 
rendered to quently all his ſubjects of their privileges. It was 
him. not proper to uſe abſolute power, but to proceed in 
— 1 a manner more 222 * * to = 
. 01 ingaging them to make a voluntary ſur- 
1 1 — =; Nite 4 in order to receive ſuch new 
Echard, ones as the King ſhould pleaſe to grant. To this 
Vol. III. end, courtiers and emiſſaries were ſent to the more 
Ie” conſiderable corporations, to infpire them with ter- 
ror, and intimate to them, that ſcarce one could 
eſcape, ſhould the King exerciſe ftrict juſtice. This 
chiefly concerned the Whigs and Non-contormilts, 
for the Tories were generally willing blindly to 
obey the pleaſure of the court. Jefferies particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his northern circuit at 
the ſummer aſſizes. He neglected nothing capable 
of territying the people, aſſuring them, that a ſur- 
render of their charters was the only way to avert 
the miſchiefs which hung over their heads. Other 
judges and emiſſaries did the ſame, and at length, 
the larger corporations being thus gained, the leſſer 
neceſſarily followed. So, a ſudden and great change 
was ſeen in England, viz. the Engliſh nation with- 
out rights or privileges, but ſuch as the King 
would vouchſafe to grant; and what is more _ 
the Engliſh themſelves ſurrendered to Charles II, 
thoſe very rights and privileges which they had de- 
fended with ſo much paſſion, or rather fury, againſt 
the attempts of Charles I. 

The King To make the te in ſome meaſure ſenſible of 
muſters his their new ſlavery, the King affected to muſter his 
-— > forces, which from one regiment of foot, and one 
troop of horſe guards (raiſed by himſelf, with the 
murmurs of many of his ſubjects) were increaſed to 
four thouſand compleatly trained and effective men. 
It might then be perceived that the members of par- 
liament who oppoſed the raiſing, or at leaſt the 
eſtabliſhment of theſe guards, were not altogether 
The Tories in the wrong. But the zeal of the Tory party was 
in 2 on now arrived to ſuch a pitch, that they looked on 
ile Kuen every thing which contributed to render the King ab- 
power 859 ge, oe a ſure means to ruin the Whigs, and — 
d. p. 721. f ſequently as a triumph for them. The - 
1 —_ imagined, — the court only A 
deſtruction of that odious party, and was ſolely 
laboring for the Tories. Accordingly, we find 
ſtill ſome authors of this laſt party who repreſent 
the year 1684 as the moſt peaceable, the moſt quiet, 
and, in a word, the happieſt year England had 
ſeen for ſome ages. Nothing was Capable to open 
the eyes of theſe paſſionate men, who, againſt all 
probability, believed the court well- affected both to 

| ons ſtate ne 4 1 religion. 

Nevertheleſs, the King did a thing this year b 
2 which they had reaſon _ A ail 
eccleſiaſtical ſolved the commiſſion, granted in the year 1681, 
commiſſion. for the diſpoſal of all eccleſiaſtical preferments. As 

;716- thecſtabliſhing this commiſſion was in order to per- 
Pi. ſuade his ſubjects, that he had the intereſt of the 
Proteſtant religion at heart, he could not avoid ap- 
poloting ſuch commiſſioners as were believed to 
ave the ſame ſentiments. But finding himſelf at 
— in the ſituation he had wiſhed for, this com- 
miſſion was too great a reſtraint, and therefore he 
revoked it to fill the vacant benefices agreeably to 
his own inclinations. 


| 


þ 


N 


It muſt not be concealed, that moſt hiſtorians Cuaxtxe jj 


aſcendant over his Majeſty, that he held him in a . King, 
kind of ſubjection, and led him into meaſures pro- Burner, 
ductive of others, and ſo hurried him farther than p. 582. 
the King intended. Beſide, that the King was na- Kennet, 
turally On, and loved ＋ = wg es * P. 415. 
i in an irs capable of di ing his © 
oboe n yg proved of the Engliſh, Tuch 

better than the duke of York, and was ſenſible of 

the great difficulty in long preſerving a power ac- 
quired in fo extraordinary a manner. But, on the 
contrary, after ſo many proceedings to ſecure this 
power, he knew not how to retreat, and could not 

alter his conduct, without breaking intirely with the 
duke, which muſt have extremely imbaraſſed him. 

He could not change his principles and maxims, 
withaut an intire alteration in his court and council, 

and without puting himſelf into the hands of men 

of very different principles. Beſide, his inclination 

did not lead him to it, and it was only this fear of 
doubting his quiet, which cauſed him to conſider 

the danger of his preſent proceedings. Mean time, 

as this danger was not yet near, and as all the 


kingdom appeared ſubmiſſive, he kept off the 
| evil day, Gol 


layed coming to any determina» 
tion. 
However this be, the Hamborough company, , Ratnte 


to gain the good will of a Prince, inveſted with ſuch erected toe 


power, erected a marble ſtatue to him in the middle King. 
of the Royal Exchange, with this pompous inſcrip- Strype's 
tion on the pedeſtal : — Ao 
« CAROLO U, Czfari Britannico, Patriz The ind 
e Patri, Regum Optimo, Clementiſſimo, Auguſt- tion. 
« iſſimo, Generis humani Deliciis, Utriuſque For- 
e tunæ Victori, Pacis Europæ Arbitro, Maris 
« Domino - — 1 Ad- 
0 yentur. i quæ jam 
C Annos Re = 1 Fidei 7 
« meratæ, Gratitudinis Æternæ, hoc Teftimo- 
© nium Venerabunda poſuit, Anno ſal. Humane. 
C MDCLXXXIV. (1) | 
Almoſt the whole month of January of the new The King 
year 1685, was mw either in proſecuting delin- abſolute, 
quents againſt the King and the duke, or in receiv- 


.ing the charters of the corporations, not yet ſurren- 


dered, or in granting new ones on fuch conditions as 
the court thought moſt proper. It may well be ima- 
gined, that theſe conditions were not prejudicial to 
the power acquired by the King. All complaints 
were ſuppreſſed, and the whole kingdom intirely 
ſubdued, the city of London not excepted, which 
had always oppoſed deſpotic r. | 

The King now finding himſelf at the height of his In a dechrs- 
wiſhes, was willing to do a popular act, and pub- tion hethank 
liſhed a declaration, drawn up by dr. Sprat, in the corpor- 
which, << he affe&tionately thanked his ſubjects for fon, ff 
their great confidence in him, chiefly for their ſo their charters 
e freely reſigning their local immunities and charters Echard, 
„ into his hands, leſt the abuſe of any of them Vol. III. 
* ſhould hereafter prove dangerous to the juſt pre- P: 721. 
C rogatives of the crown. his, he declared, he 
«© eſteemed as the peculiar honor of his res being 
% ſuch as none of the moſt popular of all his late 
„ Royal predeceſſors could ever have hoped for. 
*© Wherefore he thought himſelf more than ordi- 
* narily obliged to continue, as he had hitherto be- 
© gun, to ſhew the greateſt moderation and be- 
«© nignity, in the exerciſe of ſo great a truſt: reſolv- 


ing upon this occaſion, to convince the higheſt 


(1) This year, April 14, Sir Leoline — reſigned his place of ſecretary of ſtate, wherein he was ſacceeded by Sidney 


Codolphin, who was created a baron. „ p 415. 
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He dles. 


Extract out of 
dr. Welwood «<< ſydden death, but the world is apt to attribute 
upon this ſub- c it to foul play; eſpecially if attended with un- 
1 * P. 121, & uſual circumſtances in the time and manner of 


CuARx LE II. 


An' 1684. was the firſt original, fo it was till the ſureſt 


pretenders to the commonweal, that as the crown 


« guardian of all the peoples lawful rights and pri- 
4 vileges.“ 

Notwithſtanding all this, it is inſinuated, he had 
formed a project for an extraordinary change in the 

vernment: that he deſigned to recall the duke of 
— to ſend the duke of Vork beyond ſea, 
and call a free parliament. This ſeems to have 
been founded on ſome paſſages in the duke of Mon- 
mouth's pocket book, ſeized with his perſon in the 
following reign. We are farther told, that the 
King intimated, that if he lived but a month 
longer, he would find a way to make himſelf eaſy 
for the reſt of his life (1). But he lived not to exe- 
cute this deſign. He died the ſixth of February, 
fifty-four years of age, and twenty - five ſince his 
reſtoration. The cauſe of his death being variouſly 
r ed, ſome thinking it natural, others violent, 
I believe what dr. Welwood fays of it, is moſt in- 
ſtructive to the reader, who ſeems to have ſpoken 
of it with moſt impartiality. 

« Tt is confeſſed, few Princes come to die a 


4 It. 

« King Charles had a healthful conſtitution 
« beyond moſt men, and took great care to pre- 
« ſerve it, by diet and exerciſe, which naturally 
«« promiſe a long life: and it was more extraordi- 


* nary to ſee ſuch a man die before threeſcore, 


c than another in the bloom of youth, Now, if 
«« he died a natural death, it is agreed by all, that 
« it muſt have been an apoplexy. This diſeaſe 
1 ſeizes all the vital faculties at once; and yet, for 
«« the moſt part, does not only give ſome ſhort 
«© warnings of its approach, by unuſual affections of 
«© the head, but many times is occaſioned by ſome 
«© evident preceding cauſe. In King Charles's 
« caſe, there appeared no vilible cauſe, either near 
« or remote, to which, with any certainty of 
« reaſon, his diſeaſe could be aſcribed 3 and the 
« fore-runners of it were rather to be found in his 
«« ſtomach and bowels, than in the head, For, 
« after he was a bed, he was overheard to groan 
*« moſt of the night: and both then, and next 
« morning, before he fell into the fit, he com- 
« plained firſt of a heavy oppreſſion in his ſtomach 
« and about his heart, and afterwards of a ſharp 
6 E in thoſe parts; all which ſymptoms had but 
« little relation to an apoplexy. That 2 
there appeared to every body about him, a ghaſt- 
“ lineſs and paleneſs in his looks: and when he fat 
«« down to be ſhaved, juſt before the fit took him, 
« he could not fit ſtrait, as he uſed to do, but 
continued in a ſtooping poſture, with his hand 
« upon his ſtomach, till the fit came. After he 
had been brought out of it, by opening a vein, 
he complained of a racking pain in his ſtomach, 
« and of no indiſpoſition any where elſe: and 
« during the whole time of his ſickneſs, and even 
<< when he ſeemed moſt inſenſible, he was ob- 


* ſerved to lay his hand, for the moſt: part, upon 


ꝙ— —— OD ——_—__ — 


his ſtomach, in a moaning poſture, and conti- CHARLES IT. 
„ nued fo to his death: and fo violent was the Ax“ 1684. 


pain, that when all hopes. were gone, the phyſi- 
e cians were deſired to uſe all their art to procure 
him an eaſy death. | 

So much for the diſtemper itſelf. There re- 
mains ſome things to be taken notice of, that fell 
<< out before and after his death. A few days be- 
fore he was taken ill, King Charles being in 

company where the preſent poſture of affairs was 
*« diſcourſed of, there eſcaped him ſome warm 
** expreſſions, about the uneaſy circumſtances he 
<< was plunged into, and the ill-meaſures had been 
„ given him: and how, in a certain particular 
affair, he was pleaſed to mention, He had been 
* abuſed', adding in ſome paſſion; * That if he 
lived but a month longer, he would find a way 
„ to make himſelf eaſy for the reſt of his life.“ 
«© This paſſage was whiſpered abroad next day; 
and the rumor of recalling the duke of Mon- 
„ mouth, and ſending away the duke of York, 
© came to take air about the fame time. Indeed, 
all things were making ready, to put the latter 
* in execution; and there is reaſon to believe, the 
© King had intimated as much to the duke himſelf ; 
for ſome of his richeſt furniture was put up, and 
* his chief ſervants ordered to be in readineſs to 
5 attend their maſter upon an hours warning; and 
„ yachts were waiting, to tranſport ſome perſons 

of quality, without mentioning who it was, or 
„ whither bound. The Romiſh party that ma- 
* naged about court, were obſerved to be more 
«© then ordinary diligent and buſy up and down 
„ Whitchall and St. James's, as if ſome very im- 
«© portant affair was in agitation; and a new and 
* unuſual concern was to be ſeen on their counte- 
* nances. Nor was it any wonder, for in this ſuſ- 
«© ſpeed change, they were like to be the only 
„ loſers, and all their teeming hopes were in a fair 
„ way to be diſappointed. How far the principles 
of ſome of that party might leave them at liberty 
to puſh on their revenge for this deſigned affront, 
«© as well as to prevent the blow that threatened 
* them, tho? without the privity, much leſs the 
* conſent of the duke of York, is left to the reader 
to judge. 

There was a foreign miniſter, that ſome days 
& before the King fell ill, ordered his ſteward to 
% buy a conſiderable parcel of black cloth, which 
< ſerved him and his retinue after for mourning : 
and the late embaſſador Don Pedro Ronquillo, 
made it no ſecret, that he had a letter from Flan- 
ders the week before King Charles died, that 
& took notice of his death, as the news there. But 
both theſe might fall out by mere accident. 

«© There remain two things more that deſerve 
e ſome conſideration in this matter. When his body 
„ was opened, there was not ſufficient time given 
e for taking an exact obſervation of his ſtomach and 
© bowels; which, one would think, ought chiefly 
to have been done, conſidering the violent pains 
© he had there: and when a certain phylician 
C ſeemed to be more inquiſitive than ordinary about 
e the condition of thoſe parts, he was taken aſide, 


cc 


cc 


(1) Of this new ſcheme Burnet gives this account. 'There was at this time a new ſcheme formed, that very 
It was laid at the lady Portſmouth's. 
The duke of Monmouth came over ſecretly. 


have for ever broken the King and duke. 
lord Godolphin were in it. 
went back, very well pleaſed with his journey. 
Scotland. 
ſion for it. Upon whi 
King was obſerved to be colder and more 
a deep ſecret. Lord Hallifax was let into no part of it. 


were many razures in the books of the treaſury, and moved the King to go to the treaſury chamber. So the Ki 
the next Monday And mr. May was ſent for from Windſor, to come to court that day, which it was ex 


y would 
Barillon, lord Sunderland, and 
And tho* he did not ſee the King, yet he 


The deſign was to begin with the ſending the duke of York to 
The g ſpoke to the duke concerning his 
0 


ing to Scotland: and he anſwered, there was no occa - 


the King replied, that either the duke muſt go, or that he himſelf muſt go thither. The 
reſerved to the duke than ordinary. But what was under all this was ſtill 


He complained in council againſt lord Rocheſter, that there 
named 
would 


prove a critical day. And it proved ſo indeed, tho' in a different way ; the King being taken ill in the mean while. 


P. 604, 606. 
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and reproved for his needleſs curioſity. In the 
next place, his body ſtunk ſo extremely, within 
a few hours after his death, notwithſtanding the 
coldneſs of the ſeaſon, that the people about 
him were extremely offended with the fmell : 
which is a thing very extraordinary, in one of 
his ſtrong and healthful conſtitution 3 and is not 
a proper conſequence of a mere apoplectical dit- 
temper. . 
I here was ſome weight laid upon an accident 
that fell out at Windſor ſome years before his 
death: for the King drinking more liberally than 
uſual, after the fatigue of riding, he retired to 
the next room, and wrapping himſelf up in his 
cloak, fell aſleep upon a couch. He was but a 
little time come back to the company, when a 
ſervant belonging to one of them, lay down upon 
the ſame couch in the King's cloak, and was 
found ſtabbed dead with a poynard. Nor was 
it ever known how it happened, but the matter 
huſhed up, and no inquiry made about it. 
« To conclude, dr. Short, who was a man of 
great probity and learning, and a Roman Ca- 
tholic, made no ſcruple to declare his opinion to 
ſome of his intimate friends, that he believed 
King Charles had foul play done him : and 
when he came to die himſelf, expreſſed ſome 
ſuſpicion that he had met with the fame treat- 
ment, tor opening his mind too freely in that 
int. 
« So much for the circumſtances of King 
Charles's death, that ſeem to have an ill aſpect; 
there are others, that ſeem to deſtroy all ſuſpi- 
cion of treachery in the matter. 
« As, firſt, He had lived ſo faſt, as might ener- 
vate, in a great meaſure, the natural force of 
his conſtitution, and exhauſt his animal ſpirits; 
and therefore he might be more ſubject to an 
apoplexy, which is a diſeaſe that weakens and 
locks up theſe ſpirits from performing their uſual 
functions. And tho', in his later years, he had 
given himſelf up more to the pleaſures of wine, 
than of women; that might rather be the effect 
of age than of choice. 
« Next it is known, he had been once or twice 
attacked before, with fits that much reſembled 
thoſe of which he afterwards died : and yet, as 
the manner of them 1s told, they look rather to 
have been convulſive motions, than an apoplexy 
ſccing they were attended with violent contor- 
ſions of his face, and convulſions of his whole 
body and limbs. This is the more confirmed, 
by a paſſage, that happened during the heat of 
the Popiſh plot. King Charles had ſome ſecret 
matters to manage at that time, by the means 
of a Romith prieſt then beyond ſea, whom he 
ordered to be privately ſent for: and the gentle- 
man imployed betwixt the King and him (from 
whom | had the ſtory) was directed to bring him 
in a diſguiſe to Whitchall, The King and the 
prieſt were a conſiderable time together alone 
in the cloſet, and the gentleman attended in the 
next room: at laſt, the prieſt came out, with 
all the marks of tright and aſtoniſhment in his 
facez and having recovered himſelf a little, he 
told the gentleman, that he had run the greateſt 
riſque ever man did; for while he was with the 
King, his Majeſty was ſuddenly ſurprifed with 
a fit, accompanied with violent convulſions of 
his body, and contorfions of his face, which 
laſted for ſome moments; and when he was 
going to call out for help, the King held him 
by force till it was over, and then bid him not 
be afraid, 'tor he had been troubled with the like 
before; the prieſt adding, what a condition he 
ſhould have been in, conſidering his religion, 
and the preſent juncture of affairs, if the King 
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ſubje&, in his Hiſtory of his own Times, 


with him beſide himſelf. 

But leaving this ſtory to the credit of the 
pricit, there might be another natural caulc 
aſſigned for King Charles's falling into fuch a fit 
as that of which he died, which is this; he had 
tor ſome time an iſſue in his leg, which ran 
much, and conſequently muſt have made a great 
revulfion from his head; upon which account, tc 
is probable, it was made. A few weeks before 
his death, he had. let it be dried up, contrary to 
the advice of his phyſicians, who told him it 
would prejudice his health. Their prognoſtic 
was partly true in this, that there came a pain- 
ful tumor upon the place where the iſſue had 
been, which proved very obſtinate, and was not 
thoroughly healed up when he died. 

In fine, it is agreed on all hands, that King 
Charles expreſſed no ſuſpicion of his being poi- 
ſened, during all the time of his ſickneſs: tho? 
it muſt be allo obſerved, that the fits were ſo 
violent, that he could not ſpeak while they were 
upon him, and ſhewed an averſion to ſpeaking 
during the intervals. And there was not any 
thing to be ſeen, upon opening his body, that 
could reaſonably be attributed to the force of 
poiſon, Yet, to allow theſe conſiderations no 
more weight than they can well bear, this mult 
be acknowleged, that there are poiſons which 
affect originally the animal ſpirits, and are of fo 
ſubtle a nature, that they leave no concluding 
marks upon the bodies of thoſe they kill.“ 

Let us now fee what dr. Burnet ſays upon this 


As this 


hiſtory is not yet tranſlated, or at leaſt publiſhed in 
French, I believe it will not be unacceptable to 
foreigners, to inſert here that famous prelate's ac- 
count of the death of Charles II. 


All this winter the King looked better than Extract of d- 


cc 


8 0 
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ce in his leg, 
gout 10 


he had done for many years. 


that. for ſome weeks he could not 
walk, as he uſed to do generally, three or four 
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had died of that fit, and no body in the room N 
A' 168, 
0 "OI 


He had a humor Burnet's Hit. 
which looked like the begining of the Vol. I. p. S4. 


hours a day in the park ; which he did com- 


monly ſo faſt that as it was really an exerciſe 


to himſelf, ſo it was a trouble to all about him 


to hold up with him, In the ſtate the King was 
in, he not being able to walk, ſpent much of his 
time in his laboratory, and was runing a proceſs 
for the fixing of Mercury. On the firſt of Fe- 
bruary, being a Sunday, he eat little all day, and 
came to lady Portſmouth at night, and called for 
a porringer of ſpoon meat. It was made too 
ſtrong for his ſtomach z ſo he eat little of it: 
and he had an unquiet night. In the morning 


one dr. King, a phyſician and a chymiſt, came, 


as he had been ordered, to wait on him. All 
the King's diſcourſe to him was ſo broken, that 
he could not underſtand what he meaned. And 
the doctor concluded, he was under ſome great 


diſorder, either in his mind, or in his body. 


The doctor, amazed at this, went out, and 
meeting with lord Peterborough, he ſaid, the 


Kin 

ſpeak one word of ſenſe. Lord Peterborough 
deſired he would go in again to the bed-chamber, 
which he did. And he was ſcarce come in, 
when the King, who ſeemed all the while to be in 
great confuſion, fell down all of a ſudden in a fit 
like an apoplexy : he looked black, and his eyes 
turned in his head. The phyſician, who had 
been formerly an eminent ſurgeon, ſaid, it was 
impoſſible to ſave the King's life, if one minute 
was loſt: he would rather venture on the rigor 
of the law, then leave the King to periſh ; and 
ſo he let him blood. The King came out 
of that fit, yet the effects of it hung till 


was in a ſtrange humor, for he did not 


upon 
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him, ſo that he was much oppreſſed. And the 
phyſician did very much apprehend the return of 
another fit, and that it would carry him off : ſo 
they looked on him as a dead man. The biſhop 
of London ſpoke a little to him, to diſpoſe 
him to prepare for whatever might be before 
him; to which the King anſwered not a word. 
But that was imputed partly to the biſhop's 
cold way of ſpeaking, and partly to the ill opi- 
nion they had of him at court, as too buly in 
oppoſition ro Popery. Sancroft made a very 
weighty exhortation to him; in which he uſed 
a good degree of freedom, which he faid was 
neceſſary, ſince he was going to be judged by 
one who was no reſpecter of perſons. To him 
the King made no anſwer neither; nor yet to 
Ken, tho' the molt in favor with him of all 
the biſhops. Some imputed this to an inſenſibi- 
lity, of which too viſible an inſtance appeared, 
ſince lady Portſmouth ſar in the bed, taking 
care of him as a wife of a huſband. Others 
gueſſed truer z that it would appear he was of 
another religion. On Thurſday a ſecond fit re- 
turned. And then the phyſicians told the duke, 
that the King was not like to live a day toan end. 
« The duke immediately ordered Hudleſton, 
the prieſt that had a great hand in ſaving the 
King at Worceſter fight (for which he was cx- 
ceptcd out of all ſevere acts that were made 
againſt prieſts) to be brought to the lodgings 
under the bed chamber : and when he was told 
what was to be done, he was in great confulion, 
for he had no Hoſtie about him. But he went 
to another prieſt that lived in the court, who gave 
him the Pix with an Hoſtie in it. But that poor 
prieſt was fo frightened, that he ran out of 
W hitehall in ſuch haſte, that he ſtruck againſt a 
poſt, and ſeemed to be in a fir of madnels with 
tear. As ſoon as Hudelſton had prepared every 
thing that was neceſſary, the duke whilpered 
the King in the car, upon that the King ordered, 
that all who was in the bed chamber ſhould with- 
draw, except the carls of Bath and Feverſham ; 
and the door was double locked. The company 
was kept out half an hour: only lord Feverſham 
opened the door once, and called for a glaſs of 
water. Cardinal Howard told me at Rome, 
that Hudelſton, according to the relation that he 
ſent thither, made the King go thro? ſome acts 
of contrition, and, after ſuch a confeſſion as he 
could then make, he gave him abſolution, and 
the other ſacraments. The Hoſtie ſtuck in his 
Ltiroat : and that was the occaſioa of calling for 
a giais of water. He alſo gave him Extreme Un- 
ction. All nuit have been performed very ſuper- 
ficially, ſince it was ſo ſoon ended. But the 
King ſeemed to be at great eaſe upon it. It was 
given out, that the King ſaid to Hudelſton, 
that he had ſaved him twice, firſt his body and 
now his foul ; and that he afked him, if he 
would have him declare himſelf to be of their 
church, But it ſeems, he was prepared for this, 
and ſo diverted the King from it; and ſaid, he 
took it upon him to ſatisfy the world in that 
particular. But tho? by the principles of all re- 
ligions whatſoever, he ought to have obliged him 
to make open profeſſion of his religion; yet, it 
ſeems, the conſequence of that was apprehended; 
for, without doubt, that poor prieſt acted by the 
direct ions that were given him. The company 
was ſuffered to come in. And the King went 
thro' the agonics of death, with a calm and a 
conſtancy, that amazed all who were about him, 
and knew how he had lived. This made ſome 
conclude, he had made a will, and that his quiet 
was the effect of that. Ken applied himſeli 


much to the awaking the King's conſcience. 
Yoke Me * 
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He ſpoke with a great elevation, both of Crarues IT, 


thought and expreſſion, like a man inſpired, as 
thoſe who were preſent told me. 
the matter often, and pronounced many ſhort 
ejaculations and prayers, which affected all that 
were preſent, except him that was the moſt 
concerned, who ſcemed to take no notice of 
him, and made no anſwer to him. He 
preſſed the King fix or ſeven times to receive 
the ſacrament ; but the King always decline it, 
ſaying, he was very weak. A table with the 
elements upon it, ready to be conſecrated, was 
brought into the room, which occaſioned a 
report to be then ſpread about, that he had re- 
ceived it. Ken preſſed him to declare, that he 
deſired it, and that he died in the communion 
of the church of England. To that he anſwered 
nothing. Ken aſked him, if he deſired abfolu- 
tion of his fins. It ſcems the King, if he then 
thought any thing at all, thought that would do 
him no hurt, So Ken pronounced it over him: 
for which he was blamed, ſince the King ex- 
preſſed no ſenſe, or ſorrow for his paſt life, nor 
any purpoſe of amendment. It was thought to 
be a proſtitution of the peace of the church, to 
give it to one, who, after a life led as the King's. 
had been, ſeemed to harden himſelf againſt every 
rang that could be ſaid to him. Ken was alſo 
cenſured for another pan of indecency : he 
preſented the duke of Richmond, lady Portſ- 
mouth's ſon, to be bleſſed by the King. Upon 
this, ſome that were in the room cricd out, the 
King was their common father. And upon that 
all kneeled down for his bleſſing, which he gave 
them. The King ſuffered much inwardly, and 
ſaid, he was burnt up within; of which he com- 
plained often, bur with great decency. He ſaid 
once, he hoped he ſhould climb up to heaven's 


An” 1684, 
He reſumed - 


gates, which was the only word favoring of re- : 


ligion that he was heard to ſpeak. 

He gathered all his ſtrength to ſpeak his laſt 
words to the duke, to which every one heark- 
ened with great attention. He expreſſed his 
kindneſs to him, and that he now delivered all 
over to him with great joy. He recommended 
ady Portſmouth over and over again to him. 
He ſaid, he had always loved her, and he loved 
her now to the laſt ; and beſought the duke, in 
as melting words as he could fetch out, to be 
very kind to her and to her ſon. He recom- 
mended his other children to him: and con- 
cluded, let not poor Nelly ſtarve, that was mrs. 
Gwyn. But he faid nothing of the Queen nor 
any one word of his people, or of his ſervants: 
nor did he ſpeak one word of religion, or concern- 
ing the payment of his debts, tho? he left behind 
him abour ninety thouſand guineas, which he had 
gathered either out of the privy purſe, or out of 
the money which was ſent him from France, or 
by other methods, and which he had kept ſo ſe- 
cretly, that no perſon whatſoever knew any 
thing of it. | 

He continued in the agony till Friday about 
eleven o'clock, being the ſixth of February 
1084-53 and then died in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age, after he had reigned, if we reckgp! 
from his father's death, thirty-ſix years 
eight — * or if we reckon from his reſtoratign, 
twenty-four years, eight months, and nine days. 
There were many very apparent ſuſpicions of his 
being poiſoned : for tho? the firſt acceſs looked 
like an apoplexy, yet it was plain in the progreſs 
of it, that it was no apoplexy. When his body 
was opened, the phyſicians, who viewed it, 
were, as it were, led by thoſe, who might ſuſ- 
pect the truth, to look upon the parts that 
were certainty ſound, But both Lower, and 
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Cuantss II. Nedham, two famous phyſicians, told me, they 
An* 1684. « plainly diſcerned two or three blue ſpots on the 
2 cout fide of the ſtomach. Needham called twice 


« to have it opened, but the furgeon ſeemed not 
« to hear him. And when he moved it the ſecond 
« time, he, as he told me, heard Lower fay to 
« one that ſtood next him, Needham will undo 
« ys, calling thus to have the ſtomach opened ; for 
« he may fee they will not do it: they were di- 
« yerted to look to ſomewhat elſe : and when they 
e returned to look upon the ſtomach it was carried 
« away: ſo that it was never viewed. Le Fevre 
« a French phyſician, told me, he ſaw a blackneſs 


4 in his ſhoulder: upon which he made an inciſion, 


« and ſaw it was all mortified. Short, another 
« phyſician, who was a Papiſt, but after a form of 


4 his own, did very much ſuſpect foul dealing. And 


« he had talked more freely of it, than any of the 
« Proteſtants durſt do at that time. But he was 
«« not long after taken ſuddenly ill, upon a large 
« draught of wormwood wine, which he had drank 
« in the houſe of a Popiſh patient that lived near 
« the Tower, who had ſent for him, of which 
4 he died; and, as he ſaid to Lower, Millington, 
« and ſome other phyſicians, he believed that he 
c himſelf was poiſoned for his having ſpoken ſo 
« freely of the King's death. 

« The King's body was indecently neglected; 
« ſome parts of his inwards, and ſome pieces of 
4 the fat, were left in the water in which they 
e were waſhed : all which were ſo careleſly looked 
« after, that the water being poured out at a ſcul- 
4 lery hole, that went to a drain, in the mouth of 
« which a grate lay, theſe were ſeen lying on the 
« orate many days after. His funeral was very 
«© mean. He did not lie in ſtate; no mournings 
t were given: and the — — of it was not equal 
4 to what an ordinary nobleman's funeral will riſe 
&« to. Many upon this ſaid, that he better deſerved 
4 from his brother, than to be thus ungratefully 
« treated in ceremonies that are public, and that 
e make an impreſſion on thoſe who ſee them, and 


« who will ſevere obſervations and inferences 


% upon ſuch omiſſions. 

« But ſince I have mentioned the ſuſpicions of 
« poiſon as the cauſe of his death, I muſt add, that 
I never heard any lay thoſe rn: on his 
«« brother. But his dying fo critically, as it were 
« inthe minute in which he ſeemed to begin a turn 
« of affairs, made it to be generally the more be- 
«+ lieved, and that the Papiſts had done it, either 
« by the means of ſome of lady Portſmouth's ſer- 
& vants, or, as ſome fancied, by poiſoned ſnuff: 
« for ſo many of the ſmall veins of the brain were 
« burſt, that the brain was in great diſorder, and 
no judgment could be made concerning it. To 
« this I ſhall add a very ſurpriſing ſtory, that I 
«© had in November 1709, from mr. Henly of 
«© Hampſhire. He told me, that when the ducheſs 
«© of Portſmouth came over to England in 1699, 
ehe heard, that ſhe talked as if King Charles had 
« been poiſoned ; which he deſiring to have from 
«© her own mouth, ſhe gave him this account of 
« it: ſhe was always preſſing the King to make 
&« both himſelf and his people caſy, and to come to 


« a full agreement with his parliament : and he 
ps come to a final reſolution of ſending awa 
4 


4 


© Ms brother, and of calling a parliament ; whic 

% as to be executed the next day after he fell 
<« into that fit of which he died. She was put upon 
the ſecret, and ſpoke of it to no perſon alive but 


c to her confeſſor: but the confeſſor, ſhe believed | hi 


« told it to ſome, who ſeeing what was to follow, 
« took that wicked courſe to prevent it. Havin 

«« this from ſo worthy a perſon, as I have ſet it 
«« down, without adding the leaſt circumſtance to it: 


©s thought it too important not to be mentioned 


in this hiſtory. It diſcovers both the knavery Caanyy, j; 
of confeſſors, — the quan ore — iſts ſo > hy An? 168,, 
te dently, that there is no need of making any far- = 

E ther — on it.“ MEN 1 . 

| Theſe two accounts of the death of King Other pati. 
Charles II, agree in the principal circumſtances, culars re. 
particularly in the ſuſpicion of his being poiſoned. a the 
— other relations have been given of his death, Chan king 
in which are inſerted circumſtances not to be met CO 
with here, and others omited which are here ſpeci- 

fied. It is ſaid, that at the perſuaſion of biſhop. Ken, pq, 

the King at length reſolved to diſmiſs the ducheſs Vol. IIl. 

of Portſmouth, and ſending for the Queen, aſked p. 722. | 
her pardon for the injury he had done her. It is ; 
added, that he received the ſatisfaction of her par- =) 
ticular forgiveneſs. This directly contradicts dr, | 
Burnet's account of the ducheſs of Portſmouth. 

Some ſay, Hudleſton was not brought to the King Kennet, 

till he had loſt all ſenſe, and that he received the P. 418. 

ſacrament of Extreme Unction, without giving the 

leaft fign either of his approbation or refuſal. It is Id. p. 416, 
pretended, he adviſed the duke his brother, not to 440. 

think of introducing Popery into England, becauſe 

it was an undertaking impracticable. Laſtly, ſome 

ſay only, that the phyſicians and furgeons inſpecting 

the body, diſcovered no marks of poiton, and intirely 

omit the circumſtances of the ſtomach, mentioned 

in the two foregoing relations, tho* they own the ſuſ- 

picion of the King's being poiſoned, but repreſen 

this ſuſpicioa as coming trom the enemies of the 


C >©O 19891 


duke, and of the Papiſts. 


It is univerſally agreed, that no man had the Remark. 
boldneſs to accule the duke of poiſoning his bro- 
ther: but it is not to be concluded from thence, 
that no man believed it. Thoſe who might have 
entertained this ſuſpicion, took care not to expoſe 
themſelves to a danger ſo great as that of accufing 
the ſucceſſor, without being able to prove it. The 
Papiſts in general are accuſed, but this is ſo unde- 
terminate a word, that one knows not to whom to 
*pPly it, when they are ſeparated from the duke of 
0 <q Beſide, the 1 1 Bn 

y was in a proper way to diſpel all ſuſ- 
picions of poiſon z but — P directed the phyficiang 
or ſurgeons is a ſecret, at leaſt the brother of the 
does not a to have concerned himſelf 
much in this inſpection, tho? the ſuſpicions of poiſon 
were very violent. All this creates ſuch an obicuri 
which leaves every man room to judge as he pleaſes. 
Thus much is certain, there is no formal proof that 
King Charles II was poiſoned ; or if he was, the 
authors of his death remain E concealed. 

It is not very ſurpri that the hiſtorians, or A remark 
others, ould? Geer in their character of on the cha- 
Charles II, when it is conſidered, that he was the . 
head and protector of one of the two parties, and the * 

r of the other. This muſt have neceſſarily 
produced a diverſity of characters, according as they 
are given by Tories or Whigs. When we read 
ſucceſſively the writers of the two parties, who 
have A of this Prince in general, or given his 
character, we are almoſt apt to think, they ſpeak 
of two different Kings bearing the ſame name. The 
one by ſeveral omiſſions indeavor to cover all his  - 
faults, or, if they are mentioned, it is very ſlightly, P'S 
and never without ſome addition or inſinuation tend- 'Y 
ing to juſtify them. The others inſiſt chiefly upon 
what may blacken his character, and ſhow, that he 
acted on very ill motives, and on principles directly 
contrary to the good of the kingdom. If they 
ſpeak of his good qualities, it is only to render 
im more criminal, and demonſtrate that he tranſ- 
eſſed not thro? ignorance, but with premeditation. C 
hich way ſoever I take to draw the character of 6 
| this Prince, I cannot avoid the cenſure of one or 2 
the other party, -if I ſpeak as from myſelf; and I 


ſhould not gain much in going upon the — 4 1 
| D 2 
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of either party. However, as the reader, doubt- 
leſs, expects to know ſomething more of the cha- 
racter of this King, than could be learned from the 
hiſtory of his reign, I chuſe to inſert dr. Burnet's 
account in the Flitory of his own Times. 1 
own this, of all the characters of Charles II, 
ſeems to me, in the whole, to be moſt like, and 
moſt agreeable to the hiſtory of his life. I could 
wiſh however, this illuſtrious prelate had omited, 
or at leaſt ſoftened ſome ſtrokes, which appear to 
me a little over-charged, and ſeem to diſcover ſome 
ſſion in the author. However that be, he con- 
cludes the hiſtory of this Prince in the following 
manner : 
Thus lived and died King Charles the ſecond. 
« He was the greateſt inſtance in hiſtory of the va- 
4 rious revolutions of which any one man ſeemed 
« capable. He was bred up the firſt twelve years 
* of his life with the ſplendor that became the heir 
* of ſo great a crown, After that he paſſed thro? 
eighteen years in great inequalities, unhappy in 
* the war, in the loſs of his father, and of the 
crown of England. Scotland did not only re- 
ceive him, tho? upon terms hard of digeſtion, 
but made an attempt upon England for him, tho? 
a feeble one. He loſt the battle of Worceſter 
with too much indifference: and then he ſhewed 
more care of his perſon than became one, who 
had ſo much at ſtake. He wandered about 
England for ten weeks after that, hiding from 
place to place, But under all the apprehenſions 
he had then upon him, he ſhewed a temper fo 
careleſs, and ſo much turned to levity, that he 
* was then diverting himſelf with little houſhold 
ſports, in as unconcerned a manner as if he had 
* made no loſs, and had been in no danger at all. 
„He got at laſt out of England. But he had 
«© been obliged to ſo many, who had been faith- 
« ful to him and careful of him, that he ſeemed 
afterwards to reſolve to make an equal return to 
* themall. And finding it not eaſy to reward 
them all as they deferved, he forgot them all 
alike. Moſt Princes ſeem to have this pretty 
«* deep in them; and to think that they ought ne- 
ver to remember paſt ſervices, but that their 
* acceptance of them is a full reward. He of all 
in our age, exerted this piece of prerogative 
in the ampleſt manner : for he never ſeemed to 
charge his memory, or to trouble his thoughts 
with the ſenſe of any of the ſervices that had been 
done him. While he was abroad at Paris, 
Colen, or Bruſſels, he never ſeemed Ito lay an 
thing to heart. He purſued all his diverſions 
and irregular pleaſures in a free career; and 
ſeemed to be as ſerene under the loſs of a crown 
as the greateſt philoſopher could have been. Nor 
did he willingly hearken to any of thoſe pro- 
«* jets, with which he often complained that his 
chancellor perſecuted him. That in which he 
ſeemed molt concerned was, to find money for 
ſupporting his expenſe. And it was often ſaid, 
that if Cromwell would have compounded the 
raatter, and have given him a round pen- 
ſion, that he might have been induced to reſign 
his title to him. During his exile he de- 
livered himſelf fo intirely up to his pleaſures, that 
he became incapable of application. He ſpent 
little of his time in reading, or ſtudy, and yet 
leſs in thinking. And in the ſtate his affairs 
„ yere then in, he accuſtomed himſelf to ſay to 
every perſon, and upon all occaſions, that which 
* he thought would pleaſe moſt : ſo that words 
or promiſes went very eaſily from him, And 
* he had ſo ill an opinion of mankind, that he 
<* thought the great art of living and governing was, 
to manage all things and all perſons, with a depth 
of craft and diſſunulation. And in that, few, 
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© cluſion he could deceive none, for all were be- 


* come miſtruſtful of him. He had great vices, 
but ſcarce any virtues to correct them. He had 
© in him ſome vices that were leſs hurtful, which 
*© corrected his more hurtful ones. He was, during 
the active part of his life, given up to ſloth and 
*© leudneſs to ſuch a degree, that he hated buſineſs, 
and could not bear the ingaging in any thing 
that gave him much trouble, or put him under 
any conſtraint. And tho? he deſired to become 
*© abſolute, and to overturn hoth our religion and 
* our laws, yet he would neither run the riſk, nor 
: = himſelf the trouble, which ſo great a de- 

gn required, He had an appearance of gentle- 
neſs in his outward deportment : but he ſeemed 
to have no bowels nor tenderneſs in his nature : 
and in the end of his life he became cruel. He 
was apt to forgive all crimes even blood itſelf: 
yet he never forgave any thing that was done 
againſt himſelt, after his firſt and general act of 
indemnity, which was to be reckoned as done 
rather upon maxims of ſtate, than inclinations 
of mercy. He delivered himſelf up to a moſt 
enormous courſe of vice, without any fort of 
refraint, even from the conſideration of the 
eſt relations; the moſt ſtudicd extravagan- 
cies that way ſeemed to the very laſt to be much 
«delighted in, and purſued by him. He had the 
* art of making all people grow fond of hint at 
*< firſt, by a ſoftneſs in his whole way of converſa- 
tion, as he was certainly the belt bred man of 
the age. But when it appeared how little could 
be built on his promiſe, they were cured of the 
fondneſs that he was apt to raiſe in them. When 
he ſaw young men of quality, who had ſome- 
thing more than ordinary in them, he drew them 
about him, and ſet himſelf to corrupt them both 
in religion and morality z in which he proved 
ſo unhappily ſucceſsful, that heleit England much 
changed at his death, from what ke had found 
** it at hisreſtoration. He loved to talk over all the 
* ſtories of his life to every new man that came 
about him. His ſtay in Scotland, and the ſhare 
he had in the war of Paris, in carrying meſſages 
from the one ſide to the other, were his com- 
mon topics. He went over theſe in a very grace- 
ful manner; but ſo often, and copiouſly, that all 
thoſe who had been long accuſtomed to them 
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y grew weary of them : and when he entered on 
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ole ſtories, they 8 withdrew : ſo that he 
often began them in a full audience, and before 
he had done, there were not above four or five 
left about him; which drew a ſevere jeſt from 
&* Willmot earl of Rocheſter, He ſaid, He 
* wondered to ſee a man have ſo good a memory, 
as to repeat the ſame ſtory without loſing the 
& leaſt circumſtance,'and yet not remember that he 
«« had told it to the ſame perſons the very day be- 
« fore.“ This made him fond of ſtrangers ; for 
e they hearkened to all his often repeated ſtories, 
« and went away as in a rapture, at ſuch an un- 
4 common condeſcenſion in a King. 

« His perſon and temper, his vices as well as his 
fortune reſemble the character that we have given 
« ys of Tiberius, ſo much, that it were eaſy to 
« draw a parallel between them. Tiberius's ba- 
ce niſhment, and his coming afterwards to reign, 


«© makes the compariſon in that reſpect come pretty 
„ near. His hating of buſineſs, and his love of 
« pleaſures; his railing of favorites, and truſting 
«© them entirely, and his pulling them down, and 
“ hating them exceſſively z his art of covering 
«« deep deſigns, particularly of revenge, with an 


| 


appearance of ſoftneſs, brings Gam, ſo near , 


men in the world could put on the appearances Canes It 
of ſincerity better than he could: under which An” 1684. 
ſo much artifice was uſually hid, that in con- 
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Cuaniss II. << likeneſs, that I did not wonder much to obſerve 
Ax“ 1684. « the reſemblance of their face and.perſon. At Rome 
„Ila one of the laſt ſtatues made for Tiberius 


« the leaſt remorſe for his ill led life, or any ten- 


ce after he had loſt his teeth. But, bating the al- 
« teration which that made, it was ſo like King 
% Charles, that Prince Borgheſe and Signior 
« Dominico to whom it belonged, did agree with 
« me in thinking that it looked like a ſtatute made 
« for him. 

« Few things ever went near his heart; the duke 
4 of Gloceſter's death ſeemed to touch him 
« much. But thoſe who knew him beſt thought 
« jt was, becauſe he had loſt him, by whom only 
he could have balanced the ſurviving brother, 
« whom he hated, and yet imbroiled all his affairs 
to preſerve the ſucceſſion to him. 

« His ill conduct in the firſt Dutch war, and 
te thoſe terrible calamities of the plague, and fire 
* of London, with that loſs and reproach which 
<« he ſuffered by the inſult at Chatham, made all 
6 people conclude, there was a curſe upon his go- 
„ vernment. His throwing the public hatred at 
< that time upon lord Clarendon, was both unjuſt 
& and ungrateful. And when his pleople had 
brought him out of all his difficulties, upon his 
« entering into the triple alliance, his ſelling that 
to France, and his entering on the ſecond Dutch 
% war with as little color as he had for thꝙHirſt; 
his begining it with the attempt on the Dutch 
„ Smyrna flect; the ſhuting up the Exchequer ; 
* and his declaration for toleration, which was a 
te ſtep for the introduction of Popery; make ſuch 
ea chain of black actions flowing from blacker 
„ deligns, that it amazed thoſe who had known 
&« all this, to ſee with what impudent ſtrains of 
e flattery addreſſes were pened during his life, and 
* yet more groſly after his death. His contri- 
e huting ſo much to the raiſing the greatneſs of 
* France, chiefly at ſea, was ſuch an error, that it 
e could not flow for want of thought or of true 
„ ſenſe. Rouvigny told me, he deſired that all 
* the methods the French took in the increaſe and 
&* conduct of their naval force might be ſent him. 
&* And, he faid, he ſcemed to ſtudy them with 
* concern and zeal, He ſhewed what errors they 
* commited, and how they ought to be corrected, 
„„ as if he had been a viceroy to France, ra- 
ether than a King that ought to have watched 
* over, and prevented the progreſs they made, as 
e the greateſt of all the miſchiefs that could hap- 
pen to him or to his people. They that judged | 
& the moſt favorable of this, thought it was done 
* out of revenge to the Dutch, that, with the 
„ aſſiſtance of ſo great a fleet as France could 
join to his own, he might be able to deſtroy 
them. But others put a worſe conſtruction on 
* jt; and thought, that ſeeing he could not quite 
* maſter or deceive his ſubjects by\his own ſtrength 
„and management, he was willing to help for- 
* ward the greatneſs of the French at fea, that by 
their aſſiſtance he might more certainly ſubdue 
© his own people; according to what was gene- 
rally believed to have fallen from lord Clifford, 
« That if the King muſt be in a dependence, it 
& was better to pay it to a great and generous 
% King, than to five hundred of his own inſolent 
e ſubjects. No part of his character looked 
& wickeder as well as meaner, than that he, all 
« the while that he was profeſſing to be of the 
church of England, expreſſing both zeal and 
« affection to it, was yet ſecretly reconciled to the 
% church of Rome: thus mocking God, and de- 
« ceiving the world with fo groſs a prevarication. 
« And his not having the honeſty or courage to 
% own it at the laſt : his not ſhewing any ſign of 


cc 
cc 
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5 turted to all the other parts of his. 

** The two papers found in his ſtrong-box con- 
cerning religion, and afterwards publiſhed by his 
© brother, looked like ſtudy and reaſoning. Ten- 
„ niſon told me, he ſaw the original in Pepy's 
hand, to whom King James truſted them for 
ſome time. They were interlined in ſeveral 
places. And the interlinings ſeemed to be writ 
in a hand different from that in which the papers 
were writ. But he was not ſo well acquainted 
with the King's hand, as to make any judgment 
in the matter, whether they were writ by him or 
not. All that knew him when they read them, 
did, without any ſort of doubting, conclude, that 
he never compoſed them : for he never read the 
ſcriptures, nor laid things together, further 
than to turn them to a jeſt, or for ſome lively 
expreſſion. Theſe papers were probably writ 
either by lord Briſtol, or lord Aubigny, who 
knew the ſecret of his religion, and gave him 
thoſe papers, as abſtracts of ſome diſcourſes 
they had with him on thoſe heads, to keep him 
fixed to them. And it is very probable, that 
they apprehending their danger, if any ſuch pa- 
pers had been found about him writ in their 
hand, might prevail with him to copy them out 
himſelf, tho' his lazineſs that way made it cer- 
tainly no eaſy thing to bring him to give him- 
lelf ſo much trouble. He had talked over a 
great part of them to myſelf : ſo that as ſoon as 
I ſaw them, I remembered his expreſſions, and 
perceived that he had made himfelf maſter of 
the argument, as far as thoſe papers could carry 
him, But the publiſhing them ſhewed a want of 
judgment, or of regard to his memory in thoſe 
who did it: for the greateſt kindneſs that could 
** be ſhewn to his memory, would have been, to 
let both his papers and himſelf be forgotten.“ 

After ſeeing in this character, all that can be ſaid 
to the diſadvantage of Charles II, the reader doubt- 
leſs will not be diſpleaſed to behold the picture of 
the ſame Prince, drawn a little differently by a very 


cc 


able hand, I mean * the earl of Mulgrave, who was * John Shef f 


no enemy to the King, or Royal family. He has 
labored this deſcription with all poſſible care, I 
omit a ſhorr introduction concerning the author, to 
come at once to the character of the King. 

As to the King's religion, it was more Deiſm 
than Popery; which he owed more to the live- 
e lineſs of his parts and careleſſneſs of his temper, 
e than either to reading, or much conſideration ; 
« for his quickneſs of apprehenſion, at firſt view, 
could diſcern thro' the ſeveral cheats of pious 
«c- pretenfes ; and his natural lazineſs confirmed 
« him in an equal miſtruſt of them all, for fear 
«© he ſhould be troubled with examining which re- 
cc * was beſt. If in his early travels, and late 
« adminiſtration, he ſeemed a little biaſſed to one 
« ſort of religion; the firſt is only to be imputed 
« to a certain caſineſs of temper, and a com- 
e plaiſance for that company he then was forced 
to keep; and the laſt was no more than his be- 
ing tired (which he ſoon was in any difficulty) 
« with thoſe bold oppoſitions in patliament, which, 
made him almoſt throw himſelf into the arms of 
ea Roman Catholic party, ſo remarkable in Eng- 
&« land for their loyalty, who imbraced him glad- 
20 Yo and Julled him afleep with thoſe enchanting 
„ ſongs of abſolute Sovereignty, which the belt 
« and wiſeſt of Princes are often unable to reſiſt. 
«© And tho? he ingaged himſelf on that ſide more 
e fully, at a time when it is in vain and too late 


« derneſs either for his ſubjects in general, or for | ** to diſſemble, we ought leſs ro wonder at it, than 
« to 


— 
the Queen and his ſervants: and his recommend- Cn+nu 1 ! 
ing only his miſtreffes and their children to his AN 16. 
brother's care, would have been a ſtrange con- Ll 
dcluſion to any other life, but was well enough * 


field. 


Bucking- 


ham's works. 
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to conſider that our very judgments are apt to 
grow in time as partial as our affections: and 
thus, by accident only, he became of their opinion 
in his weakneſs, who had ſo much indeavored 
always to contribute to his power. He loved 
eaſe and quiet; to which his unneceſſary wars 
are ſo far from being a contradiction, that they are 
rather a proof of it, ſince they were made chiefly 
to comply with thoſe perſons, whoſe diſſatisfac- 
tion would have proved more uneaſy to one of 
his humor, than all that diſtant noiſe of cannon, 
which he would often liſten to with a great deal 
of tranquillity, Beſide, the great and almoſt 
only pleaſure of mind he appeared addicted to, 
was ſhiping and ſea affairs; which ſeemed to be 
ſo much his talent both for knowlege as well as 
inclination, that a war of that kind was rather an 
entertainment, than any diſturbance to his 
thoughts. If he did not go himſelf at the head 
of ſo magnificent a fleet, it is only to be imputed 
to that eagerneſs of military glory in his brother 
who, under the ſhew of a decent care for preſerv- 
ing the Royal perſon from danger, ingroſſed all 
that ſort ot honor to himſelf, with as much jealou- 
ſy of any other's interpoſing in it, as a King of an- 
other temper would have had of his, tho' without 
reafon————lt is certain, no Prince was ever 
more fited by nature for his country's intereſt, 
than he was in all his maritime inclinations 3 
which might have proved of ſufficient advantage 
to this nation, if he had been as careful in _— 
ſing all ſach improvements in France, as of ad- 
vancing and incouraging our own: but it ſeems 
he wanted jealouſy in all his inclinations, which 
leads us to conſider him in his pleaſures : where 
he was rather abandoned than luxurious ; and like 
our female libertines, apter to be debauched for 
the ſatisfaction of others, than to ſeek with choice 
where moſt to pleaſe himſelf. I am of opinion 
alſo, rhat in his latter time, there was as much 
of lazineſs as of love, in all thoſe hours he paſſed 
among his miſtreſſes ; who after all, ſerved only 
to fall up his ſeraglio, while a bewitching kind of 
pleaſure, called Santering, and talking without 
any conſtraint, was the true Sultana Queen he 
delighted in. 

He was ſurely inclined to juſtice ; for nothin 
elſe would have retained him fo faſt to the TOE 
ſion of a brother, againſt a ſon he was ſo fond of, 
and the humor of a party which he ſo much 
feared. I am willing alſo to impute to his juſtice, 
whatever ſeems in ſome meaſure to contradict the 
general opinion of hisclemency ; as his ſuffering 
always the rigor of the law to proceed, not only 
againſt all highwaymen, but alſo ſeveral others, 
in whoſe caſes the lawyers (according to their 
wonted cuſtom) had uſed ſometime a great 
deal of hardſhip and ſeverity. His underſtand- 


ing was quick and lively in little things, and |. 


ſometimes would ſoar high enough in great ones, 
but unable to keep it up with any long attention 
or application. Witty 1n all ſorts of converſa- 
tion; and telling a ſtory ſo well, that not out 
of flattery, but for the pleaſure of hearing it, we 
uſed to ſeem ignorant of what he had repeated to 
us ten times before, as a good comedy will bear 
the being ſeen often. Of a wonderful mixture; 
loſing all his time, and till of late ſeting his 
whole heart on the fair ſex, yet neither angry with 
rivals, nor in the leaſt nice as to their being be- 
loved; and while he ſacrificed all things to his 
miſtreſſes, he would uſe to grudge and be uneaſy 
at their loſing a little of it again at play, tho? 
never ſo neceſſary for their diverſion: nor would 


he venture five pounds at Tennis to thoſe ſer- 


vants, who might obtain as many thouſands, 
Vol. III FA 


9 


« either before he came thither, or as ſoon as he Cranes HN. 
left off, Not falſe to his word, but full of diſſi- An” 1684. 
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mulation, and very adroit at it, yet no man 
eaſter to be impoſed on; for his great dexterity 
was in cozening himſelt, by gaining 4 little one 
way, While it coſt him ten times as much an- 
other; and by careſſing thoſe perſons moit, 
who had deluded him the ofteneſt; and yet the 
quickeſt in the world at ſpying ſuch a ridicule in 
another. Familiar, eaſy, and good natured ; 
but for great offenſes ſevere and inflexible: alſo 
in one week's abſenſe, quite forgeting thoſe ſer- 
vants, to whoſe faces he could hardly deny any 
thing. In the midſt of all his remiſſneſs, fo 
induſtrious and indefatigable on ſome particular 
occaſions, that no man would either toil longer, 
or be able to manage it better, 
« He was ſo liberal, as to ruin his affairs by it; 
for want in a King of England, turns things juſt 
upſide down, and expoſes a Prince to his peoples 
mercy. It did yet worſe in him, for it forced 
him alſo to depend on his great neighbor of 
France; who played the brother with him ſuffi- 
ciently 1n all thoſe times of extremity. Yet thig 
1 of his did not ſo much proceed from 
is over valuing thoſe he favored, as from his 
under valuing any ſums of money which he did 
not ſee ; tho? he found his error in this, but I 
confeſs a little of the lateſt. He had ſo natural 
an averſion to all formality, that with as much 
wit as moſt Kings ever had, and with as majeſtic 
a mein, yet he could not on premeditation act 
the part of a King for a moment, either at par- 
liament, or at council, either in words or geſture; 
which carried him into the other extreme, more 
inconvenient of the two, of leting all diſtinction 
and ceremony fall to the ground, as uſeleſs and 
fappiſh. His temper, both of body and mind, 
was admirable, which made him an eaſy generous 
lover, a civil obliging huſband, a friendly bro- 
ther, an indulgent father, and a good natured 
maſter. It he had been as follicitous about im- 


proving the faculties of his mind, as he was in 


the management of his bodily health; tho”, alas! 
the one proved unable to make his life long, the 


Other had not failed to have made it famous. 


He was an illuſtrious exception to all the com- 
mon rules of phyſiognomy : for, with a moſt 
Saturnine harſh ſort — countenance, he was both 
of a merry and merciful diſpoſition; and in the 
laſt thirty years of his life, as fortunate, as thoſe 
of his father had been diſmal and tumultuous. 

If his death has been by ſomg ſuſpected of 
being untimely, it may be partly imputed to his 
extreme healthy conſtitution, which made the 
world as much ſurpriſed at his dying before three- 
ſcore, as if nothing but an ill accident could 
have killed him. I would not ſay any thing on 
ſo ſad a ſubject, if I did not think filence itſelf 
would in ſuch a caſe ſignify too much; and there- 
fore, as an impartial writer, I am obliged to 
obſerve, that the moſt knowing, and moſt 


diſcerning of his phyſicians* did not only be- Dr. Short. 


lieve him poiſoned, but thought himſelf ſo too 
not long after, for having declared his opinion a 
a little roo boldly. But here I muſt needs take 
notice of an unuſual piece of juſtice, which yet 
all the world has almoſt unanimouſly agreed in; 
I mean, in not ſuſpecting his ſucceſſor of the leaſt 
connivance in ſo horrid a villany ; and perhaps 
there was never a more remarkable inſtance of 
the wonderful power of truth and innocence: 
for it is next to a miracle, that ſo unfortunate a 
Prince, in the midſt of all thoſe diſadvantages he 
lies under, ſhould be yet cleared of this, even b 
his greateſt enemies; notwithſtanding all thoſe 
nn circumſtances 
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Cs II. a circumſtances that uſe to give a ſuſpicion, and 
Ax? 1684. «„ that extreme malice which has of late attended 
As him in all his other actions.“ (1). 


compariſon 


After reciting theſe different characters of King 


between the Charles II, drawn by ſuch able hands, I think my- 
two foregoing ſelf gbliged to make a ſort of parallel, in order to 


characters. 


aſſiſt the reader in the diſcovery of the truth. Dr. 
Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, was a Scotſman. He 
had been educated among the Epiſcopalians, but 
however, was always acculed of preſerving a tinc- 
ture of Preſbyterianiſm, the religion of his country, 
when free to purſue his inclination. He is likewiſe 
accuſed of having been _— the Whig party. 
In fine, he had no reaſon to be pleaſed with either 
Charles II, or James II, and therefore we muſt 
read with caution whatever he ſays, not reconcile- 
able with the known actions of Charles II, or by 
others expreſly contradicted. 

It is eaſy to perceive, that Burnet's picture of 
Charles II is very much charged. The painter has 
ſtrongly drawn all the lines, which he thought might 
beget a likeneſs between the picture and the original, 
without any regard to the reputation of this Prince. 
It is even ſeen, that poſũbly he ſpoke with prejudice, 
and by this prejudice, was led to credit too lightly 
what he had received upon hearſay to the King's diſ- 
advantage. For inſtance, what he affirms, that 
Charles, after the battle of Worceſter, ſhewed a 
temper ſo careleſs, that he was then diverting him- 
ſelf with trifles in as unconcerned a manner, as if he 
had ſuſtained no loſs, and been in no danger at all, 
appears to me a little aggravated. It is not even 
8 that the biſnop could be informed of the 

ing's actions at that time, by eye witneſſes. When 
he ſays, the King had great vices, but ſcarce any 
virtues to correct them, this plainly a s to be 
the language of paſſion and prejudice. When he ſays 
again, the King never forgave any thing that was 
done againſt himſelf, this muſt be aggravated : for 
if he was mercileſs to the lord Ruſſel, colonel Sidney, 


fir Thomas Armſtrong, and ſome others, it cannot 


from thence be infered, that he never forgave. Such 
expreſſions excepted, which diſcover ſome paſſion 
in the author, the reſt of Charles II's character is 
true in general. This I believe, becauſe I find it 
agreeable to the hiſtory of his reign, and becauſe 
the earl of Mulgrave has in his picture drawn the 
ſame lines with dr. Burnet, to expreſs his likeneſs. 
All the difference between theſe two authors, 1s, 
that in the biſhop's picture, the pringipal lines are 
ſtrongly expreſſed, and much ſoftened in the earls. 
The carl of Mulgrave, afterwards marquis of 
Normandy, and then duke of Buckinghamfhire, 
was intirely in the Tory party, and if any regard 
may be had to common report, his religion, 
like that of Charles II, was Deiſm. In his de- 
ſcription of this Prince, he denies not the general 


ſuipicion of his being poiſoned. Burnet fays alſo 


in Burnet. If the laſt ſays, King Charles was a Pa- 
piſt, this is not denied by the earl. He only im- 
putes it to two cauſes, firſt, to a complaiſance for 
the company he was forced to keep in his exile 3 and 
ſecondly, to the oppoſition he met with in parlia- 
ment, which threw him into the arms of the Pa- 
piſts. If the firſt of theſe cauſes be true, the ſecond 
cannot be ſo, ſince the King was not twice a Pa- 
piſt. Beſide, the oppoſitions in parliament were 
partly owing to a belief, that he deſigned to intro- 
duce Popery. 

Burnet ſays, Charles was incapable of any applica- 
tion. The earl ſays the ſame. The biſhop - ſays, 
the King was for rendering himſelf abſolute. If the 
earl ſays it not in expreſs terms, he ſufficiently inti- 
mates it, by ſaying, ** That the Roman Catholic 
party lulled him aſleep with the inchanting ſong of 
% Sovereignty and Prerogative.” Burnet fays, 
the King was apt to forgive all crimes, but never 
forgave any thing that was done againſt himſelf, 
The earl praiſes his clemency, and ſays, „he was 
« eaſy and good natured in trifles, but in great 
« affairs ſevere and inflexible.” This may be t 
biſhop's meaning expreſſed in other words. X 

The ſtories which the King loved to talk over, 
are in both characters. The only difference is, that 
Burnet ſays, the company grew weary of them, and 
the earl ſays, the hearers were pleaſed with the re- 
petition. But the raillery of the earl of Rocheſter 
turns the balance for the biſhop. P 

Burnet ſays, Charles ingaged in two wars againft 
Holland, without any color, and the earl calls thefe: 
wars unneceſſary. 

Burnet ſays he contributed to the raiſing of the 

tneſs of France at fea, and the earl fays, he was 
not ſufficiently careful to depreſs the maritime 
improvements of France,” and that here he 
wanted jealouſy. Is not this much the ſame thing? 

In ſhort, let theſe two pictures be compared with 
all poſſible exactneſs, and they will both be found 
very. like; but that the two painters had different 
views, and purſued different methods. The one 
— — to expreſs ſtrongly the lines which might 
moſt contribute to a reſemblance with the original, 
without regarding the beauty of the picture in itſelf. 
The other, without omiting the ſame lines, which 
could not be done and the likeneſs preſerved, has 
taken all poſſible care to ſoften them, in order to 
hide, as much as lay in his power, the deformities 
of the original. In fine, the one has given us an 
ugly, and the other a beautiful likeneſs. This 
doubtleſs, induced the earl to ſuppreſs ſeveral ſtrokes 
of his pencil, which might have improved the re- 
ſemblance, but would have been prejudicial to the 
end he propoſed in his work. (2) 


- 


(1) R. Coke ſays, That King Charles left the nation more vitiated and debauched in their manners, than ever it was by any 


other King ; having not only ſquandered away the ancient revenues of the crown, which were efteemed ſacred, and which ſhould 
have ſupported it againſt foreign force and inteſtine diſcord, but left ſuch debt upon it as never before was heard of, nor contracted 


by ſuch means. Vol. II. p. 320. 


(2) King Charles IT, left no iſſue by his Queen, Donna Catherine, daughter of John IV, King of Portugal. But by his 


ſeveral miſtreſſes he had the following children: 


1. By mrs. Lucy Walters, daughter of Richard Walters, eſq; James duke of Monmouth, born at Rotterdam, April 9, 1649. 
beheaded on Towerhill, July 15, 1685. He married in 1665, Anne Scot, daughter of Francis earl of Bucleugh in 


Scotland. 


2, By mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew, viſcounteſs Shannon, daughter of fir William Killi 
Maria-Fitz-roy, who died in 1684. 


grew, Charlot-Jemia-Henrietta- 


Her huſbands were, James Howard, and fir William Pafton earl of Yarmouth. 


3. By mrs. Catharine Peg, daughter of Thomas Peg, eſq; Charles Fitz-Charles earl of Plymouth, commonly called Don 


Carlos, born 1658, killed October 17, 1680, at Tangier. 


He married Bridget, daughter of fir Thomas Oſborne, duke of 


Leeds, who married afterwards dr. Biſs the late biſhop of Hereford. 


4. By mrs. Barbara Villiers, heireſs of William viſcount Grandiſon in Ireland, and wife of Roger 


Palmer, earl of 


the ſame thing. The earl inſiſts that the duke of CAA 
York was not ſuſpected of the leaſt connivance at ſo Ax" 16g, 
horrid a villany. The fame is likewiſe to be found wy 


Caſtlemain, created lady Nanſuch, counteſs of Southampton, and ducheſs of Cleveland, who died in 1709, he had three 
ſons, and three daughters, 1. Charles Fitz-Roy, born 1662, created 1675, duke of Southampton, and after his mother's 
death duke of Cleveland. His wives were Mary, daughter of fir Henry Wood, and Alice daughter of fir William 


Poultney. 2. Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Grafton, born September 20, 1663, and killed October 9, 1690, at the ſiege of 
Cork in Ireland. His wife was Ifabella daughter of Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, married after his death to fir 


Thomas 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


We. 


Book XXIII. 
1 


The duke of Js 
York is pro- 
claimedKing. 


Feb. 6. 
Gazette 
No. 2006. 
Echard. 


The King's 


declaration to 


the council. 
Gazette 
No. 2006. 
Kennet, 


p. 420. 


Thomas Hanmer, baronet. 
1716, without children. 4. 


George Fitz. Roy, duke of Northumberland, born December 28. 1665, who died July 8, 
* Fitz- Roy, born February 29, 1661, married in 1674, to Thomas Lennard earl of Suſſex. 
Charlotte Fitz- Roy, born September 5, 1664, married February 20, 1676-7, to fir Edward Henry Lee, earl of Lichiield. 


6. Barbary, born July 16, 1672, who became a nun at Pontoiſe in France. 
5. By mrs. Eleanor Gwin, 1. Charles Beauclerk, duke of St. Albans, born May 8, 1670, who married Diana Vere, eldeſt 
daughter and coheireſs of Aubrey de Vere, the twentieth and laſt earl of Oxford. 2. James Beauclerk, born Dec. 25, 1671. 


He died in 1680 in France. 


6. By Louiſe de Querouaille, ducheſs of Portſmouth, Charles Lenos, duke of Richmond and Lenox, born July 29, 1672, 


who died May 27, 1723- 


His wife was Ann, eldeſt daughter of Francis, lord Brudenel. 


7. By mrs. Davis, Mary Tuder, born October 16, 1673, married in Auguſt, 1587, to Francis lord Ratcliff, earl of 


Derwentwater. See Sandford, p. 639, &c. 
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BOOK XXIV. 


The Reign of King 15 MEs IT, from 
Eſtabliſhment of King 


his Acceſſion to the Throne, to the 


WILLIAM and Queen MARY; containing 


the ſpace of four years and ſeven days. 


9 E : — 


JAMES II, TwenTY-SEVENTYH King of ENGLAND ſince 
It the Conqueſt. 


ther the duke of York was pro- 
claimed King in London, 1 
name of James the ſecond. Hav- 
ing ſeen how the government was 
ſetled for ſome years paſt, we muſt not think 1t 
ſtrange, there was no indeavors, either in London 


or any other 7 of the kingdom, to oppoſe the 


new King. the two parties in England, that 
againſt the bill of excluſion was triumphant, and 
the other intirely broken and oppreſſed. The ac- 
ceſſion of James II to the crown, was a freſh mo- 
tive of triumph to the former, and notwithſtanding 
the fears expreſſed by the other party, about a Ca- 
tholic ſucceſſor, they who had ſupported his intereſt, 
indeavored to repreſent the late change, as the 

reateſt of bleſſings to the Engliſh nation. The 
King, on his part, omited nothing that lay in his 
power to confirm the good opinion his friends had 
of his virtue and ſincerity. As ſoon as the lords 
were returned to Whitehall, from proclaiming the 
King, he aſſembled the privy council, and made 
the tollowing ſpeech : 


My Lords, 
% "JJEfore I enter upon any other buſineſs, I 
O think fit to ſay ſomething to you. Since it 
ce hath pleaſed Almighty God to place me in this 
e ftation, and I am now to ſucceed ſo good and 
„ gracious a King, as well as ſo very kind a bro- 
„ ther, I think it fit to declare to you, that I will 
* indeavor to follow his example, and moſt eſpe- 
« cially in that of his great clemency and tenderneſs 
* to his people. I have been reported to be a man 
of arbitrary power; but that is not the only ftory 
* has been made of me; and I ſhall make it my 
«< indeavor to preſerve this government both in 


H ARLES had not reſigned his 
breath many hours, before his bro- 


e church and ſtate, as it is now by law eſtabliſhed. James II 
* I know the principles of the church of England Ax 168 "4 
are for Monarchy, and the members of it have 
© ſhewed themſelves good and loyal ſubjects, there- 
& fore I ſhall always take care to defend and ſupport 
„ jt, I know too, that the laws of England are ſuf. 
o ficient to make the King as great a Monarch as I 
„ can wiſh; and as I ſhall never depart from the 
„ juſt rights and prerogative of the crown, ſo I 
„ ſhall never invade any man's property. I have 
often heretofore ventured my life in defenſe of 
* this nation, and I ſhall ſtill as far as any 
* man in preſerving it in all its juſt rights and 
<< hberties,” 


This ſpeech being addreſſed to a council wholly py. bo 
3 * devoted to the King, was a i ate F 
ceived with great applauſe. His Majefty was de- with the, 
fired that it might be printed, and diſperſed among __ 
the people, which was immediately done. More- Kannst“ 
over, great care was taken to extol the King's ex- Burnet. 
treme affection for his ſubjects, and above all, his 
ſtrict obſervance of his word and faith was ſo in- 
duſtriouſly propagated, that ſome counting it im- 
poſſible for the King to promiſe what he did not in- pehara, 
tend to perform, began to give him the name of Vol. III. 
JAuxs THE Jus, as if to fay and to do, were in p. 729- 
him one and the ſame thing. 

Next day, the King publiſhed a proclama- Every one 
tion, declaring, that all perſons who, at the late retains his 
King's deceaſe, were poſſeſſed of any office, ſhould place. 
be continued in the ſame, till the King's pleaſure _ * 
was farther known. He declared, moreover, that R ne 
all orders and directions given by the late King's Burner. 

rivy council, ſhould be obeyed and performed, as 
if he was ſtill alive. This is a clear evidence of the 
great influence that the King, when duke of York, 


had in the counſels of the King his brother. Sow 
' 15 


290 


Jaurs II. his coming to the crown, he made no changes, 
An? 1684. either in the council, or in the chief places of truſt, 
Coen =mmnd 


a plain ſign he looked on the poſſeſſors as his crea- 
The King tyres. And indeed, ſince his return from Scotland, 
makes no al- he had properly governed the kingdom in the name 
teratlons. his brother. This being known to all, might have 
demonſtrated with what intention he promiſed to 
preſerve the Proteſtant religion, and the rights of 
the ſubject, ſince no man could be — that he 
was the principal author of the plots in the late 
reign, againſt religion, and the liberties of the nation. 
The Tories But the Tories, who were then highly exalted, wil- 
conceive a lingly ſhut their eyes, and would not ſee the danger 
great opinion to which the Proteſtant religion was expoſed, under 
of the King. a King who was ſo zealous a Papiſt. His Majeſty's 
bare word was ſufficient to calm all their uneaſineſs 
cn that account As for arbitrary power, which 
began to be introduced in the late reign, far from 
being frighted at it, they rather conſidered it as 
effectual means to keep their adverſaries, the 
Whigs, in ſubjection. Had they known or fore- 
ſeen to what height James was reſolved to carry 
his power, they would, doubtleſs, have imployed 
their thoughts otherwiſe ; but they imagined, things 
would always remain as they were, that is, in a 
ſituation to them very advantageous. 
He goes Moſt of the hiſtorians ſpeak of the King's going 
publicly to publicly to maſs two days after his acceſſion to the 
mals. crown as of a thing very ſurpriſing: but I cannot fee 
3 any reaſon for it. Since the year 1670, no man had 
p. 731. been ignorant, that the duke of York was a Catholic. 
R. Coke, On this account he had reſigned the office of lord high 
p. 326. admiral, and in the following years, the bill of ex- 
cluſion, which cauſed three parliaments to be diſ- 
ſolved, had ſufficiently taught the Engliſh this 
truth. Where then could the wonder be, to ſee 
him go to maſs, being King, ſince, for the laſt four- 
teen years, he had not concealed his religion, tho' 
he had run the riſque of forfeiting his right to the 
crown? 
Cuſtoms and But what gave more juſt cauſe of aſtoniſhment 
duties — was his — by proclamation the ſame week, 
m . that the cuſtoms, and other duties which had been 
— granted to the K ing his brother, only for life, ſnould 
Febr. 16. be continued to be collected (1). This was a ma- 
Gazette niteſt invaſion of the rights and liberties of the na- 
. tion (2). He could not be ignorant, that an in- 
8 * croachment of the ſame nature had occaſioned a 
p. 621. great couteſt between the King his father and the 
R. Coke. parliament, and that this conteſt produced the peti- 


tion of right. And yet, he not only undertook 
the ſame thing, but uſed alſo the fame reaſons with 
Charles I, which were ſo little ſatisfactory to the 
parliament. His proceedings were the more ſur- 
priſing, as he affected to take by authority, what 
he knew would not be refuſed by the parliament, 
conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the kingdom. 
I ho? his triends indeavored to excuſe this conduct, 
it made impreſſion upon many of both parties, who 
had no good opinion of a reign which began in ſuch 
a manner, This gave occaſion to fear, that the new 


King's promiſes were not ſo firmly to be relied on, 
as was pretended. 


— 
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The King at the ſame time took another ſtep, Jay; l. 
and, as it ſeems, without any neceſſity, which was Ax' 1684. 
to cauſe it to be publiſhed, and atteſted by fathet , 
Huddleſton a prieſt, that Charles II died a Catho- He publie; 
lic, and that the ſame prieſt gave him the Euchariſt wat the lu. 


and Extreme Unction. Huddleſton publiſhed withal = hd 


a little treatiſe, called “a ſhort and plain way to Kenner, Tha 
e the faith and charch;” which treatiſe, the author p. 423. Mid 
affirms, made great impreſſions upon the mind of 2 tem 
King Charles, in the year 165 1, immediately after Vole 4 
the battle of Worceſter, fo that he declared, . he p. 731. . 52 
had not ſeen any thing more plain and clear upon No 


e the ſubject,; and the arguments drawn from fſuc- 


<< ceſhon were ſo concluſive,” he did not ' conceive 


* how they could be denied.” Moreover, at the 
ſame time, James ordered two papers to be pu- 
bliſhed, found in the King his brother's ſtrong box, 
writen with his own hand, both tending to prove 
the neceſſity of a viſible church and guide, in mat- 
ters of faith (3). To confirm that Charles Il was p. 732. 
really a Catholic, mr. William Chaffinch, keeper 
of the King's cloſet, made no ſcruple to ſhew a little 
chapel annexed to the cloſet, where the King went 
ſecretly to maſs. Ir is hard to conceive, what great 
advantage it could be to James, to divulge ſuch a 
ſecret, conſidering the injury he did the late King's 
reputation, who had ſo frequently and ſolemnly at- 
firmed in full parliament that he was a good Pro- 
teſtant, and had poſitively promiſed to maintain the 
Proteſtant religion to the utmoſt of his power. As 
James thereby manifeſtly ſhewed his brother's inſin- 
cerity, he ſhould, it ſeems, have feared, it would 
be infered, that there was as little reaſon to rely on 
what he himſclt had promiſed. 

The funeral of Charles II was ſolemniſed on the The late 

fourteenth of February at night. It may eaſily be King's 
judged, it was not very expenſive, ſince eight days funeral. 
were ſufficient for the preparations. iIt is obſervable, Ge 
that Charles II had neglected, after his reſtoration, No. 2008. 
to ſolemniſe his father's funeral, on pretenſe that his Burnet. 
body could not be found in Windſor chapel, the 
place where it was intered, as the lord Clarendon 
lays in his hiſtory, But as it would have been eaſy 
to ſearch the whole chapel, it is more likely, the 
reaſon of that neglect was the charges of a funeral, 
tho* Charles II had received for that purpoſe from 
the parliament the ſum of ſeventy thouſand pounds. 
For the ſame reaſon, probably, James cauſed his 
brother to be buried with little ſplendor, tho? 
Charles left him ninety thouſand guineas ia a 
box. 

Two days after the King ordered the privy coun- James fills the 
ſellors and great officers of the crown and houſhold . _ 
to be ſworn, and at the ſame time filled the vacant Gees. 
places. The office of lord treaſurer, vacant fince Kennet, 
the year 1679, by the reſignation of the earl of p. 421. 
Danby, was confered on Laurence Hyde, earl of 
Rocheſter, the King's brother in law; Henry carl 
of Clarendon elder brother to the earl of Rocheſter, 
was made lord privy ſeal; and George Savil, 
marquiſs of Hallitax, preſidegt of the council (4). 

ean while, the counties, Gities, boroughs, and Great num- 
univerſities were imployed in preparing congratula- 4 of addrel- 


_ (1) Another proclamation was put out for levying the additional exciſe, which had been given to the late King only for 
life, There was a clauſe in this act, that impowered the treaſury to make a farm of it for three years, without adding 
a limiting clauſe, in caſe it ſhould be ſo long due. And it was thought a great ſtretch of the clauſe, to make a fraudulent 
farm, by which it ſhould continue to be levied three years after it was determined, according to the letter and intent of the 
act. A farm was now brought out, as made during the King's life, tho' it was well known, that no ſuch farm had been 
made, for it was made after his death, but a falſe date put to it. : 
(2) It was an open violation of our fundamental conſtitution, by which no money can be levied on the ſubject, but by their 
conſent in parliament, as dr. Welwood rightly obſerves, p. 138. | 

(3) The duke of Ormond, beſide the King's atteſtation, declared the 


(4) The duke of Beauford was made lord preſident of Wales ; the lord Arlington, lord high chamberlain ; the duke of Or- 
mond, lord fteward of the houſhold ; the lord Godolphin, lord chamberlain to the Queen ; the lord viſcount Newport, treaſurer 
of the houſhold ; the lord Maynard, comptroller ; Henry Savil, vice-chamberlain ; Henry Bulkley, maſter of the houſhold ; fic 
Stephen Fox, fir William Boreman, fir Winſton Churchill, and fir Richard Maſon, clerks and comptrollers of the green - cloth. 


Kennet, p. 421. 


D Gazette. 


Burnet, p. 622. 


papers to be King Charles's own hand. 
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That of the 
Middle- 
temple. 
Lennet, 


p. 420. 
Gazette 
No. 2015. 


from 
Vol. III. 
p 733. 


That of the 
Qukers. 


. ent: 


* tious people that truly 


The King's and 


tory addreſſes to the King, upon his acceſſion to 
the crown, Theſe addreſſes, for the moſt part, 
took notice of the King's poſitive declaration to the 
privy council, to maintain the church of England 
and the liberties of the nation. Bur there were 
two among others very remarkable. The firit from 
the bariſters and ſtudents of the Middle-Temple, 
wherein, „ with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude they 
% acknowleged his Majeſty's great goodneſs, in 
« extending his Royal care of the government to 
the preſervation of the cuſtoms, which had been 
«« continually received by his Royal predeceſſors 
& for ſome hundreds of years, and never queſtioned 
« by any parliament, unleſs in that wherein were 
4 ſown the ſeeds of rebellion againſt the King his 
« father (1).” They concluded with ſaying, 
«© May there never want millions as loyal as we 
<« are, to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in defenſe 
«« of your ſacred perſon and prerogative in its full 
And promiſed that they would in- 
deavor the choice of ſuch repreſentatives for the in- 
ſuing parliament, as would not only concur in ſet- 
ling a revenue to ſupport the government as for- 
merly, but alſo ſhew an intire confidence in his Ma- 
jeſty. The addreſs from the county of Suffolk had 
theſe words: We are every day making ſteps to- 


_ © wards your Majeſty's grandeur, by our care for 


« ſending fit repreſentatives to a parliament, that 
« we hope will no more indure Excluders than a 
& late one did Abhorrers.” The Quakers alſo 
preſented an addreſs to the King, wherein they ſaid: 
C Whereas it hath pleaſed Almighty God (by whom 
% Kings reign) to take hence the late King Charles 
e the ſecond, and to preſerve thee peaceably to ſuc- 
„ ceed; we thy ſubjects heartily deſire, that the 
« giver of all good and perfect gifts, may pleaſe 
eto indue thee with wiſdom and mercy in the uſe 
of thy great power, to his glory, the King's 
honor, and the kingdom's good. And it being 
* our fincere reſolution, according to our peace- 
& able principles and converſations (by the aſſiſ- 
© tance of Almighty God) to live peaceably and 
5 honeſtly,” as becomes true and faithful ſubjects, 
„under the King's government, and a conſcien- 
fear and ſerve God: we 
% do humbly hope, that the King's tenderneſs will 
«© appear and extend with his power to expreſs the 
« ſame (2). — 

Queen's coronation was cele- 
brated the 8 of April, St. George's day, 
patron of the Order of the Garter, Tho? ſuch a 
ceremony cannot be ſolemniſed without pomp, it 
was obſerved, the King retrenched ſeveral things 
which cauſed a needleſs expenſe, as for inſtance, 
the cavalcade from the Tower to Weſtminſter, 
which was wont to be performed the day before the 
coronation, ſaving thereby a charge of ſixty thou- 


ſand pounds. But if ſome authors are to be credited, James II. 


the moſt conſiderable retrenchment was in the words An* 1685. 


of the coronation oath, out of which, they pretend, LY CW 
ſeveral material things were ſtruck, without ſpeci- 
fying the particulars. Others maintain, it is an 
aſperſion on archbiſhop Sancroft, who is ſuppoſed, 
without foundation, to have conſented to the abridg- 
ing of the oath, As I have ſeen no proof of either, 
I forbear to decide, Thus much is certain, 
the crown not being fit for the King's head, was 
often in a tottering condition and like to fall off. 
Mr. Henry Sidney lupporting it once with his hand, Echard, 
pleaſantly told the King, . This is not the firſt Vol. III. 
time our family has ſupported the crown (3).“ P. 75+ 
The people reckoned this an ill omen to the King, 
as well as another thing which happened the ſame 
day. In one of the churches in London, the King's 
arms, painted in a glaſs window, ſuddenly fell down 
and broke in pieces, while the reſt of the window 
was ſtanding, without a poſſibility of diſcovering 
why that part ſhould fall ſooner than the reſt (4). 
The ſame day that the King was crowned at Lon- proceedings 
don, the parliament of Scotland met at Edinburg, of the parlia- 


William Douglaſs, duke of Queenſborough being ment of Scot- 
lord high commiſſioner. This lord was intirely in . 


the King's party, but not in ſuch a manner as to ſa- No. 203 l 
crifice to him the Proteſtant religion and his country's gurnet, 
liberties. Before he left London, in order for Scot- p. 635. 
land, he told the King plainly, he could not ingage Ecbard, 

to ſerve him in any thing but what ſhould be agree- A. - 8 
able to the laws; whereupon the King proteſted to 14 8 
him, he had no intention to make any breach either 

in the eſtabliſhed religion or the laws. 

The King's letter to the Scotiſh parliament ran, Gazete. 
That the many experiences he had of the loyalty Ibid. J 
* and exemplary forwardneſs of that ancient king- 
dom, by their repreſentatives aſſembled in par- 

** lament in the reign of his brother, made him de- 
** {irous to call them together in the begining of his 
** reign, to give them an opportunity not only of 
** ſhewing their duty, but alſo to be exemplary to 
** others in their demonſtrations of their affection 
to his perſon, and compliance with his deſires. 
That which he had to propoſe to them at this 
time, was what was as neceſſary for their ſafety 
as his ſervice, and had a greater tendency to ſe- 
cure their own privileges and properties, than the 
aggrandizing his power, which however he was 
reſolved to maintain in its greateſt luſtre, that 
he might be the more inabled to defend and pro- 
tect their religion as eſtabliſhed by law, and their 
rights and properties, againſt fanatical (5) con- 
trivances, murderers, aſſaſſins (6), which had 
brought them into ſuch difficulties, as only the 
ſteady reſolutions of his brother, and thoſe im- 
ployed by him, could have ſaved them from the 
moſt horrid confuſions and inevitable ruin. That 
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(1) The reaſon of thanking the King for ſeizing the cuſtoms, alleged by thoſe gentlemen, was, „That thouſands 


would be ruined that had paid cuſtom in the late King's time, if the cuſtoms were not levied, and by an exceſſive 
exportation and importation cuſtom free, that branch of the revenue would be rendered unprofitable for ſome years to 


come.“ Not conſidering that entries might be made and bonds taken, to be ſued when the act for granting them 


ſhould paſs. 


(2) This is the true addreſs from Sewell's Hiſtory of the Rapin has wrongly followed Echard, and given it as fol- 
lows, «« We are come to teſtify our ſorrow for the death ot our good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made our governor. 
We are told thou art not of the perſuaſion of the church of England no more than we; therefore we hope that thou wilt grant 
us the ſame liberty which thou alloweſt thyſelf.” 

(3) Mr. Sidney, who was afterwards earl of Rumney in King William's reign, was one of the principal inſtruments in the 
downfal of King James, and one of the firſt that went and joined the Prince of Orange. Rapin. 

(4) The crown was not well fited to the King's head: it came down too far, and covered the upper part of his face. 
The canopy carried over him did alſo break. But to take ſuch things for omens is ridiculous. Turner preached the 
coronation ſermon, in which he ſet forth that part of Conſtantinus Chlorus's hiſtory, wherein he tried who would be trueſt 
to their religion, and reckoned that thoſe would be faithfulleſt to himſelf who were trueſt to their God. The King and 
Queen reſolved to have all done in the Proteſtant form, and to aſſiſt in all the prayers : only the King would not receive 
the ſacrament. In this certainly his prieſts diſpenſed with him, and he had ſuch ſenſes given him of the oath, that he 


2 it as a fin, with a reſolution not to keep it, {or he had a reſerved meaning in his own mind. Burnet, 
p. 628. 5 


(5) The rigid Covenanters and Preſbyterians were called Fanatics by the court. Rapin. 


(6) Among the ſewere the perſons that murdexed the archbiſhop of St. Andrews. Idem. 
Vol. III. | | Ooo. 


nothing 


n 


238 | 


James II.“ nothing hath been left unattempted by thoſe in- 
An* 1685. * human traitors, to overturn their peace; a 


ym << therefore he hoped they would be wanting in 
<«« nothing to ſecure themſelves and him.” 


The high commiſſioner ſeconded the King's let- 
ter with a ſpeech, wherein he gave them affurance 
of his Majeſty's reſolutions to protect and maintain 
the religion and government of their church as by 
law eſtabliſhed (1); and alſo the ſubjects rights 
and properties, in ſuch manner, that no perſon 
ſhould be injured by any arbitrary opprefſions of 
ſoldiers, or others; and he would condeſcend as 
much in the buſineſs of the exciſe and militia as 
could be juſtly expected. And, on the other fide, 
his Majeſty expected from them, to aſſert the rights 
and prerogatives of the crown, and to eſtabliſh the 
revenue as amply upon him and his ſucceſſors, as 
it was injoyed by the King his brother. In the laſt 
place, the lord commiſſioner deſired in very pa- 
thetic terms, that effectual means might be found 
to deſtroy the fanatical party, who were wretches 
of ſuch monſtrous principles and practices, as paſt 
ages never heard, nor thoſe to come will ſcarcely 
believe. 

Theſe fanatical murderers and aſſaſſins could be 
no other than the Preſbyterians of Scotland, who 
were properly the body of the nation, to whom 
was imputed the murder of the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, as if it had been commited by the deter- 
mination of the whole Preſbyterian party. 

ames Drummond, earl of Perth, lord chan- 
cellor, made a ſpeech likewiſe, in which he in- 
larged on the King's great virwes. I do not know | 
whether he was yet a Papiſt, but at leaſt, preſently 
after, he imbraced the Catholic 2 and by 
a — infallible means ſupplanted the duke of Queeni- 
| borough. 
| meet i 
miſſive anſwer to the King, promiſing to do what- 
ever he had deſired. To perform which iſe 
oy forthwith 7 the three following acts: 
No. 2032. the firſt act were ratified all ſtatutes paſſed in 
82 55 
ſent prof 


for the ſecurity of religion as at pre- 
within the kingdom. 

By the ſecond, they annexed the exciſe of foreign 
and inland commodities to the crown of Scotland 
for ever. 

By the third, they ordained, that all ſuch oe 
ſons, as being cited in caſe of high treaſon, field 
or houſe conventicles, or church irregularities, 
ſhould refuſe to give teſtimony, ſhould be liable 
to be puniſhed as guilty of thoſe crimes reſpectively, 
in which they refuſed to be witneſſes. 

Trial of Before the meeting of the parliament of England, 
Titus Oates. Which was called for the nineteenth of May, three 
State Trials, perſons odious to the King, the Papiſts, and the 


Thelordcom- 
miſhoner's 


No. 2031. 


Ibid. 


Vol. IV. revailing party, were brought to their trials. The 
p 1 rſt was the notorious Titus Oates, diſcoverer of the 

_ Popiſh plot, and one of the witneſſes againſt the con- 

chard. demned jeſuits. He was accuſed of perjury on two 
R. Coke ints of his evidence, viz. for affirming on oath, 
Kennet, that he was preſent at the conſult held at Lon- 
P. 437+ don the twenty- fourth of April 1678, where, as he 


pretended, the reſolution of killing the King was 
taken. Secondly, for ſaying, that father Ireland, | 
an executed: jeluit, was at London ſuch a day. 
To convict him of theſe two real or pretended 
crimes, he was brought before chief juſtice Jefferies 
at the King's-bench bar, the eighth and ninth of 
May 1685. As I have amply ſpoken of this mat- 
ter in the reign of Charles II, I ſhall not repeat | 
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nd | and condemned. 


ENGLAND. Book XXIV. 
ſelf to ſhew the partiality wherewith Oates was tried James II. 
AN* 1683. 
In the firſt place, immediately after the indict . 
ment was read, and before any witneſs was heard, 1 Trials, 
the attorney general * made a ſpeech declaring, * ail 
«© Oates was one of the greateft impoſtors that ever bir Robert 
did appear upon the ſtage, either in this king- Sawyer. 
* dom or any other nation.” It muſt be obſerved, 
this attorney general had been one of the counſel 
for the King in 1678, to ſupport and improve 
Oates's evidence. | 
2. Twenty witneſſes from St. Omers were pto- 
duced, who ſwore, that Oates was at that place the 
twenty-fourth of April 1678, at the very time that 
he ſaid he was preſent at the grand conſult. It is 
obſervable, that theſe very witneſſes had depoſed 
the ſame thing in 1678, and that the jury had not 
regarded their evidence, But in 1685, there was 
not the leaſt reaſon to reject their depoſitions. 
3. Oates deſired it might be obſerved, that the p. 26, Kc. 
King's counſel who were now againſt him, had been 
for him in the trials of the five jeſuits, and particularly 
the attorney and ſollicitor general: That lord chief 
juſtice Jefferies, before whom his cauſe was plead- 
ing, was among the King's counſel in 1678, and 
did then expreſly declare, „That the verdict p. 29. 
** againſt the five jeſuits was a juſt verdict.“ As 
he laid great ſtreſs upon the verdicts given upon his 
depoſitions, he was told, that theſe verdicts had 
been diſbelieved ſeveral times, as well as believed. 
Moreover, the records of the trials of fir George 
Wakeman and the earl of Caſtlemain were pro- 
duced, who being accuſed of the pretended- plor, 
had been acquited, and depoſed upon oath, that 
Oates had not ſaid one word of truth. 2 
4. Oates demanded, whether a Papiſt in caſe p. 50. 
of religion might be believed?“ It was replied, 
© He might.“ And as if the queſtion had been 
impertinent and foreign to the purpoſe. Juſtice 
Withens aſked him, Whether he was come there 
© topreach?? * 
5. Oates urged the lord Coke's practiſe, who Ibid. 
would not allow of a Popiſh recuſant for a witneſs, 
even between party and party. To which it was 
— in general, that this practiſe was contrary | 
to law. | 
6. He ſaid, that the witneſſes againſt him were p. 51. 
brought up in a ſeminary, againſt law. Jefferies 
replied, ſo was a Diſſenter. | | 
7. He infiſted upon the ſtatute of the - 
ſeventh year of Elizabeth againſt ſeminary pri 
and jeſuits. Whereupon Jefferies aſked him, * whe- Ibid, 
ther the witneſſes owned themſelves to be priefts 
and jeſuirs ?? | , 
8. He pleaded the ſtatute of the third of Charles I, Ibid. 
to which Jefferies anſwered, It was nothing to 


"+. Lair, 
9. y, he repreſented, that the lord Shaftſ- p. 52. 
bury, upon his trial, moving that he might have 


— 


liberty to bring an indictment of perjury againſt the 


witneſſes that accuſed him, the court over- ruled 
the motion, and would not ſuffer the King's 
evidence to be indicted of perjury, nor the Popiſh 
plot called in queſtion. infered from thence, 
that having been himſelf evidence for the King, he 
could not for that reaſon be indicted of perjury. 
Jefferies told him, all this was nothing to the pur- 
pole. Then ſamming up the evidence, he con- 
cluded with theſe words: There does not re- 
„ main the leaſt doubt, but that Oates is the 
<< blackeſt and moſt perjured villain that ever ap- 


here what has been already faid, but confine my- 


<< peared upon the face of the earth.” 


(1) The fame as in England, none other being then tolerated in Scotland, Rapin, 


— 
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The jury withdrawing about a quarter of an 


Aw 1685. hour, brought him in guilty of the perjury he was 
Ry accuſed of, 


Sate Trials, Next day, he was tried upon the ſecond indict- 


Vol. IV. 
p 66. 


May 16. 
p. 194 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 
P. 741. 


ment of perjury concerning father Ireland. Above 
forty witneſſes were produced againſt him, nine of 
whom were Proteſtants, who ſwore, that Ireland 
was in StaFordſhire when Oates ſaid he was in 
London (1), and he was alſo found guilty of this 
indictment. What is moſt ſurpriſing, ſome. — 
tend, there is not the leaſt appearance of injuſtice 
or partiality in the verdict againſt Oates, but on 
the contrary, the partiality is evident in the verdict 
againſt the five jeſuits. I leave it to the unbiaſſed 
reader to compare them and judge. But it cannot 
be denied at leaſt, there was a great deal of paſſion 
in the ſentenſe againſt Oates, and much more in 
the execution of it. The ſentenſe was as follows: 

1. That he ſhould pay for a fine one thouſand 
marks upon each indictment. 

2. That he ſhould be ſtriped of all his canonical 
habits, | 

3. That he ſhould ſtand in the pillory before Weſt- 
minſter-hall-gate on Monday next, for an hour's 
time, with a paper over his head (which he muſt 
firſt walk with round about to all the courts in 
Weſtminſter-hall) declaring his crime; and that 
on the firſt indictment. 

4. That for the ſecond indiftment he ſhould on 
Tueſday ſtand in the pillory at the Royal Ex- 
change in London, for an hour, with the fame 
inſcription | 

5. On Wedneſday he ſhould be whiped from 
Aldgate to Newgate. 

6. On Friday he ſhould be whiped from New- 
gate to Tyburn, 

7. And for annual commemorations, upon every 
twenty-fourth of April, as long as he ſhould live, 
he was to ſtand in the pillory at Tyburn, juſt op- 
poſite to the gallows, for an hour. 

8. That, upon every ninth of Auguſt, he was to 
ſtand in the pillory at Weſtminſter-hall-gate, be- 
cauſe he had ſworn that Ireland was in town between 
the eighth and twelfth of Auguſt. The like on 
every. tenth of Auguſt at Charing-Croſs, and over 
againſt the Temple-gate every eleventh of Auguſt, 
And upon every ſecond of September he was to do 
the ſame at the Royal-Exchange. All this he was 
to do every year during his life: and be com- 
mited a x 6c priſoner as long as he lived. 

After uncing this ſentenſe, Jefferies added, 
that if it had been in his power, Oates ſhould have 
been condemned to die. 

It muſt be obſerved, that ſtanding in the pillory, 
which only expoſes to ſhame, is in England ſome- 
thing more; for it is permited to pelt thoſe that ſtand 
there, with dirt, and all ſorts of naſtineſs, and it 
often happens that the mob abuſe this liberty, and 
throw rotten eggs and even ſtones at the priſoner. 

But what was thought moſt barbarous in this ſen- 
tenſe was, the ordering a man to be whiped twice 
in three days. Some charitable perſons uſed their 
indeavors to beg off part of this wretched man's 
puniſhment, and made application to the Queen, 
intreating her to intercede for him, at leaſt with 
regard to the ſecond ſcourging, But in vain was 
all interceſſion. The ſentenſe was executed with all 
imaginable rigor and barbarity. The firſt day he 
was tied to a cart, and as the hangman no doubt 
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| 


] 


"new government. 


rr 


| was commanded not to ſpare him, he executed the James II. 


order with ſuch cruelty, as was unknown to the An? 1685. 


Engliſh nation. 
the firſt day, with the extremity of the anguiſh. 
We may judge what he indured the ſecond day, 
when his wounds were yet freſh. In ſhort, his ſuſ- 
taining ſuch great torments, and eſcaping with life, 
was looked upon as ſomething miraculous. Ever 

one was ſenſible, that, both in the ſentenſe and in 
the execution, revenge had a greater ſhare than 
Juſtice, and that he was made a facrifice to the 
manes of the five jeſuits executed in the late reign. 


Oates ſwooned away ſeveral times = 


The next victim to the Catholics, not long after Trial of 


Oates, was Thomas Da 


rfield, who diſcovered Dangerfield. 


the pretended Meal-Tub-Plot, which he had laid Burnet; 


to the charge of the Proteſtants. But afterwards, {, 327: 


not being able to maintain before the council p. 5" 
what he had depoſed, he confeſſed, he was per- Echard. 


ſuaded to invent it by the counteſs of Powis, and 
the Popiſh lords in the Tower. Moreover, he had 
publiſhed a narrative of all the ſecret practices uſed 
as well to corrupt him, as to render the plot pro- 
bable. As he owned, he had received money trom 
the late King and the duke of York, the laſt would 
never ſuffer ſuch an offenſe to go unpuniſhed, when 
he came to be King. Dangerfield therefore was 


commited to priſon, and indicted for publiſhing a 
{candalous "Lin ; : 


He was tried and brought in He is con- 


guilty by the jury, after which he received judg- demned to be 
ment at the King's-bench bar, That he ſhould * 


„ ſtand twice in the pillory; that he ſhould be 
«© whiped from Aldgate to Newgite on one day, 
e and from Newgate to Tyburn on another, and 
„ ſhould pay a fine of five hundred pounds.“ The 
ſcourging was executed with rigor, tho* with leſs 


cruelty than on Qates. The ſecond day, Dangerfield, He is killed. 


after the  whiping was over, being in a coach 
againſt Hatton-Garden, Robert Frances, a bar- 
riſter of Grey's-Inn, came to the coach ſide, and 
uſing ſome inſulting expreſſions, Dangerfield re- 
turned a reproachful anfwer (2). Frances having a 
ſmall cane in his hand, thruſt it into his eye with 


all his force, which in two hours put an end to his 


life, Frances was condemned to be hanged, and 
was executed accordingly, the King, tho* ſtrongly 


ſollicited for a pardon, not thinking proper to 
leave ſuch a crime unpuniſhed (3). WONT. 


Richard Baxter, a Preſbyterian miniſter, famous Baxter's 
for his yoluminous writings during the troubles, in Trial. 
favor of his religion, againſt the church of Eng- May zo. 


land, was a 


third inſtance of the mildneſs of the _ 
As he could not be proceeded Ff#3; 


againſt for his books publiſhed during the troubles, Vol. III. 
by reaſon of the act of indemnity, occaſion was p. 743- 


taken to proſecute him for a late book, intitled, A 
Paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, wherein it was 
etended, there was ſeveral ſeditious paſſages, and 


Fiahly reflecting onthe biſhops. Baxter being brought May 18. 


betore Jefferies at the King's-bench bar, and mov- 
ing, that farther time might be allowed him for his 
trial, F with his uſual moderation, cried 
out, I will not give him a minute's time more to 


| «© fave his life: we have had to do with other ſort 


« of perſons, but now we have a faint to deal 
« with; and I know how to deal with faints as 
« well as ſinners. Yonder, ſays he, ſtands 
«© Oates in the pillory, and ſays, he ſuffers for the 
% truth, and ſo fays Baxter; but if Baxter did but 
« ſtand on the — ſide of the pillory with him, 


* 
LM 


(1) It undeniably appeared from the books of one Hinton, a goldſmith in Lombard-ſtreet, that Ireland was in London at 


that time.. See R. Coke, p. 330. 
(2) Frances faid to him, How now friend, have 


you had your heat this morning? Upon which the other, with 


« two or three curſes called him, Son of a Whore. Echard, Vol. III. p. 742. 


(3) Some ſay that Frances was a virulent Papiſt : and others, that he was a Proteſtant : but others obſerve, that he 


proſeſſion of being of the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed. Keanet, p. 438. 


was only inſtructed to die in the 
Echard. Val, III. p. 742. 


al 
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Jams II. Iwould ſay there ſtood two of the greateſt rogues | ſecretaries of ſtate ; after which, the King came JAurs 11 
ANn* 168 5.“ and raſcals in the kingdom.” After this man- | to the parliament the twenty-ſecond of May, and Ax' 1682 
ner did the Judge prepare the jury, before any evi- | made the foliowing ſpeech to both houſes. As he IC 
dence was heard. It would be needleſs to inſert the | had that morning received advice of the earl of 
particulars of the charge and Baxter's defenſe. The — arrival in Scotland, it gave him occaſion 
int was only to know, whether certain paſſages of | to a d ſomething to his ſpeech. - 
bis late book could be applied to the relates of the | 
— of |. 2 = y to 1 — church of | My Lords and Gentlemen, 1 
ome. xter's counſel (1) urged, that without a | © Fter it pleaſed Almighty God, 7 
forced conſtruction, none of the paſſages could be A his me the late Ning — Pak Mg Need 
applied to the biſhops of the church of England. | ** ther, and to bring me to the peaceable poſſeſſion both houſes. 
The whole proceſs turned on this point, But it“ of the throne of my anceſtors, I immediatel — 
will not be improper to ſhew the. paſſion and or *« reſolved to call a parliament, as the beſt halts TIN 
tiality of Jefferies in this, as in all other affairs to ſetle every thing upon thoſe foundations, as 
Baxter alleged in his defenſe, ** That he had been | ©** may make my reign both eaſy and ha py to 
«*« {0 moderate with reſpect to the church of Eng-] you: towards which, I am diſpoſed bo Buy 
% land, and had ſpoken fo honorably of the bi- | ** tribute all that is fit for me to do. What I ſaid 
«© ſhops, that he had incured the cenſure of many | ** to my privy council, at my firſt coming there 
ot the Diſſenters upon that account.” Jefferies, | „I am deſirous to renew to you „ wherein 1 full X 
laying aſide on this occaſion the office of a judge to | declared my opinion concerning the principles of 
turn evidence, affirmed, ** That Baxter was an | << the church of England, whoſe eds have 
enemy to the name and thing, the office and | . ſhewed themſelves ſo eminently loyal in the 
« perſons of biſhops ;” and ſeverely reprimanded | «* worſt of times, in defenſe of my father, and 
the counſel, probably for detending their cauſe too | <* ſupport of my brother, of bleſſed memor 
well. Then, ſpeaking to Baxter, he ſaid, Richard, | ** that I will always take care to defend at 
„thou art an old fellow, an old knave; thou | «+ ſupport it: I will make it my indeavor to pre- 
<« haſt writen books enough to load a cart, every | ©* ſerve this government both in church and ſtate 
one as full of ſedition, I might ſay treaſon, as | ** as it is now by law eſtabliſhed ; and as I will 
« anegg is full of meat. Hadſt thou been whip- | © never depart from the juſt rights and prero- 
«« ped out of thy writing trade forty years ago, | ** gatives of the crown, ſo I will never invade an 
« jt had been happy. Thou pretendeſt to be a] man's property*: And you may be ſure bd 
« preacher of the goſpel of peace, and thou halt | “ having heretotore ventured my life in the de- 
F: one foot in the grave; it is time for thee to | «* fenſe of this nation, I will ſtill go as far as 
0 begin to think what account thou intendeſt to] any man in preſerving it in all its juſt rights 
* give. Bur ave thee 10 thykelf, and ee ker - 
go on as thou begun; but by the grace of | And having given you thi | 
2 God I will look after thee, I know thou haſt a a] cerning the Se vill 222 
«« migh „and I ſee a of the E 
by gaty party great many of t and property, which I have choſen to do in 
brotherhood in corners, waiting to ſee what will] the ſame words, I uſed at my firſt comi ; 
- <« become of their mighty don; and a doctor of | «« the crown, the better to evidence 2 
Dr. Bates. 4 the party * at your elbow; but by the f | «« —.—— 
« Alntighty God 1 will craſh. you D eee 
ty God 1 . « that you ma : | 
The chief juſtice in ſumming up the evidence | << miſe % Glehn — : 12 doubr, . 
ſaid; „ It is notoriouſly known, that there has I ſhall fail of ſuitable returns from you, wich 
. been a deſign to ruin the King and the nation; all imaginable duty and Kindneſs on — rt; 
« and this has been the main incendiary: he is | and particularly, in what relates to the ſetli 
«« as modeſt now as can be; but time was, when | «+ of 1 
. > Ol » whe ft my revenue, and continuing it during m 
no man was fo ready at binding your Kings in | << life, as it was in the time of the Ki 4 
«« chains, and your nobles in fetters of iron; and | brother. I might uſe many ar 1 
to your tents, O Iſrael! Gentlemen, for God's] force this demand, from — benefit of wie, 
<« ſake do not let us be gulled twice in an age.” | << the ſupport of the na the — ry _ 2 
It evidently appears from theſe laſt words of | crown, and the well eln of the ax 
Jefferies, that Baxter's book was only a pretenſe | << ſclf; which I muſt not t 11 — . 
to puniſh him for what he had done during the] but I am confident, your o 7 A, ter 
troubles. However this be, ſuch was the impar- « what is juſt and X + opt mY 1 Ar of 
tial manner in which this judge directed the jury. | << you whatſoever might be in! trier — pH 
There is ſcarce a man who will deny, that, as | occaſion. There 5 one wes — 
well during this reign, as in the latter part of the | which I foreſe PPE — 
former, all the juries were packed, and had ingaged | . aſk of you, „ 2 ben dis l 
eforehand to be guided by the court. In conclu- | „ have . 1 — nad 
ſion, Baxter being found guilty, judgment was | think will be th Ppeft n 
given againſt him, to be fined X the ſecured, by feeding me 
again nim, : five hundred | from time to time, by ſuch j 
marks; to lie in priſon till he paid it; and to be | « ſhall think ond c ED us they 
| bound to his good behavior for ſeven years. „ being the firſt —_ this argument, 1t 
The parlia- On the nineteenth of May the parliament met, << throne, I will = peak to you from the 
ment meets. but the King was pleaſed that the commons ſhould | «« woul Aborted nb atone icy ior 
— gen choſe ode would be a very improper method to take with 
chuſe their ſpeaker, before he made his ſpeech | <« : m_ 
Feltard to both houſes. The choice fell u ſi 1 cc . way 20 lag 200 To 
, pon fir John meet you often, is always to uſe me well (2). 


Vol. lil. Trevor, who was recommended by * one ot the |< I expect therefore that you will comply with me 


745 8 
Burnet. n 
* Lord Mid- ; 2 
53 | (1) Baxter's counſel were Wallop, Williams, Rotheram, Atwood and Phipps, all retained by fir H Aſhurſt, who had 
enry w 2 


particular reſpe& for Baxter. It may be noted of Baxter, that afte reſtorati rick of Hereford 
— —— 2 = EW living with the reſt, fon . a — of * — u0. dy ary, —— Ki 
requently attended divine ſervice in the + _ ng. 
fey ae in the church of England, went to the ſacrament, and perſuaded — the — 


(2) The King's aim, in this latter part of his ſpeech, was to f 
tured ade it 1 ry . , prevent a motion, which was tal abroad. tho? 2 
0 it in che houſe 12 hat it was ſafeſt to grant the revenue only for a — of —— p 63 8 * 1 
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Remarks on 


this ſpeech. 


in what I have deſired, and that you will do it 
ſpeedily ; that this may be a ſhorr ſeſſion, and 
hat we may meet again to all our ſat isfactions. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, I muſt acquaint 
you, that I have had news this morning from 
Scotland, that Argyle is landed in the Weſt- 
Highlands, with the men he brought with him 
from Holland; and that there are two declara- 
tions publiſhed, one in the name of all thoſe in 
arms there, the other in his own; it would be 
too long for me to repeat the ſubſtance of them; 
it is ſufficient to tell you, I am charged with 
uſurpation and tyranny : the ſhorter of them I 
have directed to be forthwith communicated to 
you. I will take the beſt care I can, that this 
declaration of their own treaſon and rebellion 
may meet with the reward it deſerves: and Iwill 
not doubt, but that you will be the more zealous 
to ſupport the government, and give me my re- 
venue, as I have deſired it, without delay.” 


I ſhall make three remarks on this ſpeech, the 
— whereof will hereafter appear. The 
firſt is, that when the King renewed to his parlia- 
ment the promiſe he had made to the council, to 
preſer ve the government both in church and ſtate, 
as by law eſtabliſhed, nothing was farther from his 
thoughts than the performance of it. This will very 
clearly appear in the ſequel. Wherefore this pro- 
miſe was only a lure uſed by the King to ingage the 
parliament to inable him to proceed without them. 
This happened accordingly, for this 1 
which had but two ſhort ſeſſions, was the only one 
the King called in his reign. 

The ſecond remark is, that when the King ſaid, 
he would not ſuffer the government to be precarious 
(that is to depend upon the ſupplies the parliament 
ſhould grant him from time to time) he plainly inti- 
mated, he meaned to govern in a different manner 
from his predeceſſors, ſince among all the Kings 
of England, there was never any whoſe government 
was not ſupported by the aids of the parliaments. 

The third is, that the objection, which he foreſaw 


would be made to his deſire concerning his revenue, 


Various opi- 
nions of the 


=_ par- 
Echard, 


was fo ſtrong, that he could find no other reaſon to 
anſwer it than a menace, which ought rather to in- 
duce the parliament to guard againſt it, For if the 
King, in caſe of refuſal, thought himſelf powerful 
enough to make the parliament repent, how much 
greater reaſon was there to fear, if he ſhould be in- 
abled to proceed without the parliament, and to 
execute his threat. 

According to ſome hiſtorians, this parliament 
was better compoſed than any for many years paſt. 
All the members were rich; zealous for their coun- 
try ; good churchmen ; averſe to all Republican or 
Anti-monarchial principles faithful to the King, 
and of fo wonderful harmony among themſelves, 
that the like had never been ſeen. The meaning of 
all which in ſhort is, that they were Tories without 
any mixture of Republicans, Preſbyterians, or 
Whigs. This parliament confiſted indeed of perſons 
prepoſſeſſed in favor of the King, who imagining, 
that, according to his promiſes, he would never 


1 — 
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meddle with the laws or religion, believed it a 
ſignal ſervice to the kingdom, to inable the King to 
oppoſe effectually the attempts of the Whigs. They 
were miſtaken in their ſuppoſition : but it cannot be 
infered from their conduct, that they intended to 
betray the nation's intereſts, as they plainly after- 
wards ſhewed. 

Other hiſtorians do not give the ſame idea of 
this parliament. They pretend; the members for 
the moſt part, being elected by the intrigues of the 
court, were Tories, and moſt violent for the doc- 
trine of paſſive-· obedience, and for that reaſon ſur- 
rendered the liberties of the people, and paved the 
way for the King to become abſolute, by granting 
him ſuch a revenue as inabled him to govern, with- 
out a parliament (1). 

Tho? theſe two affertions with reſpe& to this 
parliament, ſeem to be oppoſite, it is however eaſy 
to reconcile them, on ſuppoſition of a thing which 
1s very true, viz. the parliament was deceived by 
the King's promiſes. So, the only difference be- 
tween theſe two opinions, is, that the Whigs accuſe 
the Tories of betraying the intereſt of their country, 
with premeditated deſign; and the Tories, without 
denying that they acted indeed againſt the intereſts 
of the kingdom, maintain that they did fo, thro? a 
too great confidence in the King's word, given 

from the throne in the moſt ſolemn manner. It will 
hereafter be ſeen, that the parliament had no ſuch 
intention, as is imputed to them: but I cannot ſay 
their imprudence may be fo eaſily vindicated. 

However this be, both houſes ſatisſied with the 
King's ſpeech, waited on him the ſame day with an 
addreſs of thanks; to which the King anſwered, 
«« That he was very well pleaſed with their thanks 
« and could repeat no more than what he had ſat 


„ would be as good as his word.” 

This confirmation was ſo agreeable to the com- 
mons, that when they returned to their houſe, they 
voted immediately, nemine contradicente, That 
e all the revenue injoyed by the late King ac his 
«« death, ſhould be granted to his preſent Majeſty, 
and ſetled upon him during life.” Thus the 
conſtant and ordinary revenue of the late King, 
which according to the intent of the firſt parliament, 
held in his reign, was to be twelve hundred thouland 

nds ſterling, but which amounted to above 
double that ſum 3 this revenue I fay, which two par- 
liaments had ſpent about two years in ſetling, was 
granted to James II, in the ſpace of two hours, 
They who ſpeak moſt moderately of this revenue, 
compute it at more than two millions. But an hiſto- 
rian (2) pretends, that including the one hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds, injoyed by the King 
while duke of York, and annexed to the crown, 
the whole amounted to above two millions five 


was not founded on the ſervices the King had done 
the nation when duke of York, but ſolely on his 
promiſes to ſupport the government of the church 
and ſtate. But, thro extreme prejudice, the par- 
liament was not aware, that by granting the King 


for life ſuch an immenſe revenue, they inabled him 


(1) Burnet ſays of this parliament, that all arts were uſed to manage elections, ſo that the King ſhould have a parliament 
you of England, of the injuſtice and violence uſed in elections beyond 
n the new — 


to his mind. Complaints came up from all 
what had ever been practiſed in former times. 


—_ 


rs that had been granted, the election of the members 


James II. 
AN? 1685; 


Ln wind 


Burnet; 
p 625. 
. Coke; 


p. 338. 


Both houſes 


thank the 
King.“ 


His anſwer. 
Gazettes. 


in the morning, and they ſhould find that he 1 


Vol. III. 


2747. 
ote for 


granting the 


ſame revenue 
as Charles IE 


injoyed. 


R. Coke, 
P- 337+ 


hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. This liberality 


was taken out of the hands of the inhabitants, and reſtored to the corporation men, all thoſe being left out, who were 


not acceptable at, court. In ſome boroughs they could not 


find a number of men to be depended upon : ſo the neigh- 


boring gentlemen were made corporation men: and in ſome places, perſons of other counties, not fo much as known 
in the borough, were named. This was practiſed in the moſt avowed manner in Cornwall by the earl of Bath, who 
put the officers of the guard's name in almoſt all the charters of that county; ſo that the King was ſure of forty four 
votes on all occaſions. There were not above forty but what were thus choſen. Burnet, p. 625. ae 

(2) Roger Coke, who ſays that the cuſtoms, and other branches of the revenue, amounted to two millions and four 
hundred thouſand pounds, beſide the hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, Vol. II. p. 337. 
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An? 1685. of parliament, and conſequent!) 

that ſhould dare to oppoſe his will, 
cordingly. 


intai ithout the aſſiſtance | 
to maintain an army and _—_ 1 
as he did ac- 


The Popiſh The commons having given the King fo real a de- 
lords are dif monſtration of their — and affection, the lords 
charged to- were willing likewiſe to ſhew how much they were 
| pet = devoted to him in whatever lay in their power. 
Danby. To this purpoſe, the King having ſent a warrant to 
Echard, the attorney-genera] to enter a Noli Proſequi = 
Vol. III. the indictments againſt the Popiſh lords, who had 
77. been priſoners in the Tower for the plot, and againſt 
the earl of Danby, the houſe of peers annulled their 
order of the nineteenth of March 1678-9, and in- 
tirely diſcharged thoſe Jords who had been releaſed 
only upon bail. ; 
Bill in the Theſe proceedings in favor of the Popiſh lords, 


houſe of lords made way for a bill to reverſe the attainder of the 
to reverſe the jord viſcount Stafford in 1680. The ſole reaſon 


— ag alleged in the bill for this reverſal was in theſe 
Kennet, words: Whereas it is now manifeſt, that the 
« 441. « ſaid William late viſcount Stafford was innocent 
Echard, of the treaſon laid to his charge, and the teſti- 
23 % mony whereupon he was found guilty was falſe. 


«« Be it inacted, &c.“ Thus, the preparers of the 
bill founded the lord Stafford's innocence upon 
Oates's being condemned for perjury, tho? in Oates's 
trial there was not a word of his teſtimony againſt 
Stafford, Nevertheleſs, the bill was paſſed by a 
majority of voices. But ſuch of the lords (1) as op- 
poſed it, entered their diſſents for the following 
reaſons : 
1. Becauſe the aſſertion in the bill of its . being 
. © now manifeſt, that the late viſcount Stafford 
died innocent, and that the teſtimony by which 
he was convicted was falſe,” which are the ſole 
grounds and reaſons given to ſupport the bill, are 
deſtitute of all proof, warrant, or «teſtimony, or 
matter of record before us. 2 
2. That the record of the King's-bench read at 
the commitee, concerning the conviction, laſt term, 
of one of the witneſſes for perjury, in collateral 
points of prooſs, of no affinity to the lord Stafford's 
trial, and given ſeveral years before, it is conceived, 
can be no ground to invalidate the teſtimony 
which the ſaid viſcount was convicted, which could 
never legally be by one witneſs, and was in fact by 
_ judgment of his peers, on the evidence of at leaſt 
three. 


3. It is conceived, the ſaid judgment in the 


King's- bench was unprecedented, illegal, and highly 


derogatory to the honor, judicature, and authorit 
of this court, who have power to queſtion and — 
rjuries of witneſſes before them, and ought not to 
be impoſed upon by the judgments of inferior courts, 
or their atta inder of a peer invalidated by implica- 
tion; and the Popiſh plot, ſo condemned, purſued, 
and puniſhed by his late Majeſty and four parlia- 
ments, after public ſolemn devotion thro? the whole 
kingdom, by authority of church and ſtate, to be 
eluded to the arraignment and ſcandal of the govern- 
ment; and only for reſtoring the family of one 
Popiſh lord. And allthis being without any matter 
judicially appearing before us to introduce the fame ; 
and the records of the trial not ſuffered to be read, 
for the information of the truth, before the paſſing 
of the bill, 
4. For many other weighty reaſons, offered 
and given by diverſe peers in the two days 
__ of this bill, both at the commitee and in the 
ouſe. 


Theſe reaſons plainly ſhew, in my opinion, that 


Kennet, 


the lords, in paſſing this bill, deſigned rather to ob- James II. 
lige the King than do juſtice to the memory of the An” 1688. 
lord Stafford. But the commons had not the ſame | 
complaiſance, ſince it was droped after the ſecond 
reading, and never heard of more, they having no 
intention to ſtrengthen or incourage the Poptſh 
party (j.. Tk 

T he Scotiſh parliament was ſtill extremely zealous aa of par- 
for the King's intereſt. Beſide the acts hefore men- liament in 
tioned, they paſſed one for granting the King, dur- Scotland. 
ing life, the yearly ſum of two hundred and ſixty 1 
thouſand pounds; and another declaring, That the rar . 
giving or taking the national covenant, or the Vol. III. 
olemn league and covenant, or owning them as law. p. 749. 
ful or obligatory, ſhould incur the crime of high 
treaſon. 

Since the earl of Argyle's eſcape, after his con- Project of the 
demnation in 1681, he had kept himſelf concealed earl of Argyle 
at Amſterdam, very few perſons in Scotland know- 7 duke 
ing where he was. He waited there for a favorable | 
opportunity either to make his peace with the King, Ibid. 
or to raiſe an inſurrection in Scotland, where he Burnet, 
thought he had many friends, and which would p. 629. 
— him again in poſſeſſion of his eſtate. He be- 
ieved a fair occalion offered to put this project 
in execution after the death of Charles II, knowing 
that the duke of York, who was to ſucceed, was 
beloved neither in Scotland nor England. For 
tho', in both kingdoms, the government, and all the 
public offices were in the hands of the Tories, the 
ear] of Argyle imagined, that if by his credit he 
could raiſe an army in Scotland, all che Preſbyre- 
rians would liſt under his banner, and then his party 
would be much ſuperior to the King's. 

While he was full of theſe thoughts, the Prince Ib. p. 624. 
of Orange foreſecing, the King his father-in-law 
would ſpeedily deſire the States to deliver up the 
duke of Monmouth, adviſed him to retire elſewhere, 
The duke followed his advice and withdrew to 
Bruſſels. But fearing he was not ſafe there, and 
that the court of Spain would think proper to facri- 
fice him to King James, he repaired privately to 
Amſterdam, where he had frequent conferences 
with Argyle. They had nothing in readineſs to 
make an attempt, which might have the leaſt ap- 
pearance of ſucceſs They were both without mo- 
ney, and not ſure of friends in England or Scotland 
to ſecond their projects. Mean time, the earl of 
Argyle, meeting at Amſterdam with a rich widow Id. p. 629. 
who lent him ten thouſand pounds, he was ſo incou- 
raged by this unexpected ſupply, that he reſolved to 
make a deſcent in Scotland, where he hoped, that 
his name, his credit, and the cauſe he intended to ſup- 
port, would procure him friends enough. But the 
duke of Monmouth was not in fo favorable a ſitua- 
tion. He flattered himſelf, that the enmity of the 
Whigs againſt the duke of York would revive, 
when they ſhould ſee one at the head of their 
party : but he had yet no private correſpondence 
with ſuch of the nobility and gentry, whoſe credit 
would be able to ſupport him, and moreover he 
he wanted money. owever, the earl of Argyle Argyle per- 

iving how advantageous it would be to him, fuades Mon- 
that the duke of Monmouth ſhould make an inva- _ 
ſion in England, white he himſelf ſhould do the like Thid b. 630. 
in Scotland, ſo managed that at length he perſuaded 
him to try the ſame fortune, tho? not till after the 
duke had long reliſted his follicitations. Indeed, as 
the duke's affairs then ſtood it was a raſh undertak- 
ing, eſpecially as it was to be executed when the 


8 Sr ff. ©0o@£i ft 
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parliament was ſiting. But ſome of his friends, very 
unfit to manage ſuch a deſign, and who were tired 


(1) The earls of Angleſey, Radnor, Stamford, Clare, and the lord Eure. Kennet, p. 441, 442. - | 
(2) Burnet ſays the bill tuck with the lords and would not go down, they having no mind to reverſe and condemn paſt pro- 


extdivgs, p, 640, 
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with living in excile, did all they could to incourage | 
him (1). He therefore promiſed Argyle, that as 
ſoon as he ſhould hear of his landing in Scotland, 


8 © I on 


— 
This vote cleary ſhews, that tho* the commons Janes II. 


and Tories in general expreſſed a very great zeal Ax' 168g. 
for the King's intereſt, they had no intention to 


AMES II. 
An' 1685. 


He lands in 


he would got fail to make a deſcent in England: 
On th poſitive promiſe, the earl of Argyle 

ſailed with three ſinall ſhips laden with arms for five 

thouſand 8 with him ſome German officers, 


countenance the Romiſh religion, tho? ſome of their 


enemies have heen pleaſed to draw ſuch an infe- 
rence, 


Agreeably to this reſolution, when the revenue 


631 and ſome ſoldiers liſted in Holland. He arrived the | bill was ready, and the King come to the houſe of 
— 1 flilth of May before Orkney in the North of Scotland, | peers to give the Royal aſſent, the ſpeaker of the 
11.111. and ſent his ſecretary on ſhore for intelligence how commons made the owing ſpeech : 
the country ſtood affected. But the ſecretary being : 
ſeized and brought to Edinburg, the earl found no-] Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


thing was to be done in thoſe parts. Wherefore he 
put to ſea again, and landed in the Weſt-Highlands, 
at a place .called Dunſtafnage, a ruinous caſtle for- 
merly his own. Here he left his arms and ammu- 


W 


liament, do preſent to 


E the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of The ſpeaker's 


the houſe of commons aſſembled in par- — to ths 
your Majeſty the revenue Ray zo. 


you was pleaſed to demand at the opening of this Kenner, 


nition, and then publiſhed two declarations men-“ parhament, wherein we proceeded with as much p. 427- 
ons. tioned by the King in his ſpeech to both houſes, | ** ſpeed, as the forms of paſſing bills of that nature Echard, 
won 426, Whereupon the rliament of Scotland now ſiting, | ** would admit. We bring not with it any bill for ek mg 
Fs er the paſſed an act, That all the ſubjects of Scotland | ** the preſervation or ſecurity of our religion, which * 


land reſolve 
to ſtand by 
the King. 
Kennet, | 

p. 425 


The King 
confirmes his 
promiſes, 


p- 427- 


Proje of the 
commitee of 
religion 
againſt the 
Preſby terians, 
is rejected. 
Echard, 

Vol. III. 

p. 751. 

May 27. 
Kennet, 

p. 441. 


ſhould take the oath of allegiance ane w, and aſſert 
the Royal prerogatives whenever they ſhould be 


.required, upon pain of baniſhment or impriſon- 


ment. 

The King, as we have ſeen, communicated to the 
parliament of England but one of Argyle's declara- 
tions : however preſently after he imparted alſo the 
other, Whereupon both houſes came to this reſolu- 
tion, That they would aſſiſt his Majeſty with their 
lives and fortunes, againſt the earl of Argyle and his 
adherents, and all other traitors whatſoever. The 
King very graciouſly thanked them, and in his an- 
{wer to the lords, renewed his former promiſes. 

The commitee appointed by the houſe of com- 
mons to manage religious affairs, and which, no 
doubt, conſiſted of the moſt zealous churchmen, 
conſidered the earl of Argyle's invaſion in Scotland, 
as an outrage commited by all the Preſbyterians of 
both kingdoms. Tho? the particulars of this inva- 
ſion could not yet be known, except only that the earl 
of Argyle was landed in Scotland, and had publiſhed 
two declarations, the commitee took occaſion to 


draw up two votes, viz. firſt, That it is the opi- 


nion of the commitee, that this houſe will ſtand by 
his Majeſty with their lives and fortunes, in defenſe 


of the reformed religion of the church of England, | 


as by law eſtabliſhed. Secondly, That an humble 


addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, deſiring him 


to ĩſſue out a proclamation, to cauſe the penal laws 
to be put in execution againſt all Diſſenters what- 
ſoever. This laſt vote was the pure effect of the 
commitee's prejudice, founded on the King's pro- 


miſe, that he would ſupport and preſerve the church 


of England to the utmoſt of his power. Probably, 
they imagined, the King, tho' a Papiſt, was ready 
to proceed with vigor againſt all the enemies of that 
church. But the previous queſtion being, whether 
the queſtion ſhould then be put for the houſe to agree 
with the commitee ? it was carried in the negative. 


It was conſidered, it would not be agreeable to the 


King to cauſe the penal laws to be executed againſt 


all Diſſenters, and conſequently againſt thoſe of his 


own religion, On the other hand, it was not pro- 
per to confine the order to the Preſbyterians in parti- 
cular, without mention of the Papiſts. For theſe 
reaſons, the houſe, after mature deliberation, came to 
the following reſolution, nemine contradicente, That 
this houſe doth acquieſce, and intirely rely, and reſt 
wholly ſatisfied on his Majeſty's gracious word, and 
repeated declaration, to ſupport and defend the reli- 
gion of the church of England, as it is now by law 
eltabliſhed, which is dearer to us than our lives. 


— 


is dearer to us than our lives. 


In that we ac- 


quieſce intirely, and reſt wholly fatisfied in your 
Majeſty's gracious and ſacred word, repeated de- 
clarations, and aſſurance to ſupport and defend 


the religion of the church of 


n land, as it is 


now by law eſtabliſhed. We preſent this revenue 
to your Majeſty, without the condition of any 
additional, appropriating, or tacking clauſes what- 


ſoever. 


And we humbly beſeech your Majeſty 


* to accept of it, and along with it our hearty 
5 prayers, that God Almighty would bleſs you with 
a long life, and happy reign to injoy it.“ 
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Upon the paſling this bill, his Majeſty was pleaſed Gazette 
to make this ſpeech to both houſes ity 4 No. 20 


39. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* Thank you very heartily for the bill you have 
u preſented me this day; and I aſſure you, the 
readineſs and chearfulneſs that hath attended the 
diſpatch of it, is as acceptable to me as the bilt 


itſelf. 


lieve I would not ca 


After ſo happy a begining, you may be- 
Il upon you unnecefarily for 


an extraordinary ſupply : but when I tell you, 
that the ſtores of the navy and ordnance are ex- 
tremely exhauſted ; that the anticipations upon 
ſeveral branches of the revenue are great and bur- 
denſome; that the debts of the King my brother, 
to his ſervants and family, are ſuch as deferve 
compaſſion ; that the rebellion in Scotland, with- 
out puting more weight upon it than it real! 

deſerves, muſt oblige me to conſiderable 4.9 
extraordinary: I am ſure ſuch conſiderations will 
move you to give me an aid to provide for thoſe 


things, wherein the ſecurity, 


e eaſe, and the 


happineſs of my government are ſo much con- 


cerned. 


But above all I muſt recommend to 


you the care of the navy, the ſtrength and glory 
of this nation, that you would put it into ſuch a 
condition, as may make us confidered and re- 


ſpected abroad. 


I cannot expreſs my concern 


upon this occaſion more ſuitable to my own 


thoughts of it, than by aſſurin 


you, I have a 


true Engliſh heart, as jealous of the honor of the 


nation as you can be; and I 


leaſe myſelf with 


the hopes, that by God's bleſſing, and your aſ- 
ſiſtance, I may carry the reputation of it yet 
higher in the world than ever it has been in the 
time of any of my anceſtors. And as I will not 
call upon you for ſupplies, but when they are of 
public uſe and advantage, ſo I promiſe you, 
that what you give me upon ſuch occaſions, 


i — 


"IS 


(1) Particularly Wade, Ferguſon, but chiefly the lord Grey, and the lady Wentworth who followed him to Bruſſels deſpe- 
rately in love with him. And both he and ſhe came to fancy, that he being married to his ducheſs while he was indeed of the 


age of conſent, but not capable ot a free one, the marriage was null: ſo they lived together. Burnet, p. 630. 
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An' 1685. „ will take care it ſhall be imployed to the uſes 
« for which I aſk them.“ ; 

If ever there was occaſion to repeat his promiſes 
concerning religion, and the nation's hiberties, 1t 
was doubtleſs immediately after receiving from the 
houſe of commons fo real a proof of their zeal, 
founded. as the ſpeaker ſaid, upon their confidence 
in the King's word. But it was by.no means proper 
for the King to renew a promiſe he did not intend 
to perform. When this promiſe had procured him 
what he deſired, it was intirely forgot; and if it 
was ſometimes mentioned among the King's adhe- 
rents, it was only to palliate the violation of it, as 
will appear hereafter. 

The very moment the King thanked the com- 
mons for their noble preſent, they had occaſion to 
perceive their error, in not appointing the uſes to 
which ſuch an immenſe revenue ſhould be applied, 
It plainly appeared by the King's ſpeech, that he 
did not pretend to imploy this revenue ſdlely in the 
uſual expenſes of the government, ſince, at that very 
time, he demanded a great and extraordinary aid, 
for all the other things enumerated by him, and 
even for the maintenance of the navy, as if his 
revenue had been too inconſiderable to ſupply his 
occaſions. 

In fine, it muſt appear ſtrange, that James, for 
having gained one naval victory, ſhould affect to 
exalt himſelf above all his predeceſſors. This was 
a vanity which did not ſeem to become him. Be- 
ſide, it will hereafter be ſeen, that nothing was far- 
ther from his thoughts than the _ of promot- 
ing the honor and reputation of the Engliſh nation. 
Nevertheleſs, the commons, highly pleaſed with 
the King's ſpeech, granted him an additional duty 
of exciſe upon wines and vinegar, with a further 

ſition upon ſuga 


Remarks on 


this ſpeech. 


* r and tobacco. 
The earl of hile theſe things paſſed in England, the ear] 
Argyle's of Argyle was indeavoring to ſtrengthen himſelf in 


— Scotland, diſperſing declarations, and ſending let- 
631, Kc. ters upon letters to his relations and friends. But 
3 tho' he was in his own county of Argyle, and the 
Echard, inhabitants had been formerly his vaſſals, all he 
Vol. III. could do was to aſſemble two or three thou- 
P. 753. ſand men. With this little army he croſſed 


over, and landed in the iſle of Bute. But within 

few days, having notice that a great number 

8 of forces, under the command of * the duke of 
- © o Gordon, the marquiſs of Athol, the earl of 
Arran, and others, were advancing towards him 
from ſeveral parts, in order to ſurround him, he 
was forced to ſhift from iſland to iſland, to avoid 
them. T his he could do without much difficulty, by 
means ot his three ſhips, and ſeveral ſmall boats, till 
he heard that three men of war, and ſome frigates, 
would ſoon come and attack him. Then, he 
warched into Argyleſhire towards Inverary, order- 


Dumbarton. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Boon XXI 


Jawzs II. «, ſhall be managed with good huſbandry ; and I | 


| 


ing his veſſels and boats to come and join him. Jaw, l 
But they were hindered by contrary winds from Ax' 169. 
doing it ſoon enough. So, finding himſelf ſur- \ 
rounded on all ſides, and conſidering that few came 
to join him, and that his troops began th deſert, he 
gave out that he intended to attack the marquiſs of 
Athol, who was at Inverary. But at the fame 
time, he ordered the old caſtle of Ellengreg to be 
fortified in the beſt manner poſſible, and leaving 
his cannon there, with a garifon of one hundred 
and eighty men, marched into Dumbartonſhire. 
The ſame day, the King's ſhips came up to the 
caſtle, with intent to batter it, but the caſtle ſur- 
rendered upon firing of the firſt gun. By which 
the earl loſt five thouſand arms, five hundred barrels 
of powder, and all his cannon, beſide his three ſhips 
which were alſo then taken. This loſs ſo diſcouraged 
Argyle, as well as his officers, that from that mo- 
ment they thought only of means to eſcape. But as, 
after the loſs ot their ſhips, there was no way to 
fly out of Scotland, they retired from place to 
place with all poſſible ſpeed, even to the ſwimming 
of rivers. But they were fo cloſely purſued, that 
they were obliged at length to diſperſe into ſmall 
parties (1), in order to fave ſome, in caſe the reſt 
ſhould have the misfortune to be overtaken. Ar 
length, not to be tedious, I ſhall ſay in few words, 
the earl of Argyle having received a wound in his 
head, was obliged to quit his horſe, and run into 
the water up to his neck to fave himſelf. In this He is takes. 
poſture he was taken by a countryman, who threat- June 17. 
ened to knock him down if he would not ſub- 

mit (2). This happened on the ſeventeenth of 

June, twenty-eight days after his arſt landing in 


H e ſuſtains 2 
great loſs, 


Scotland. He was not fuffered to languiſh long: and beheaded. 


for, being brought to Edinburg with great 1g- June 30. 
nominy, his head was cut off in a few days, and —_— 
placed on the Toll-Booth of the city (3). Rum- P. 32 
bold, one of his friends and confidents, was like- 
wiſe taken and executed with ſeveral others (4). 
T hus the King, without having contributed ſcarce 
any thing to it, ſaw himſelf delivered from the dan- 
ger which threatened him from Scotland. 

The duke of Monmouth, purfuant to his pro- Ine dake of 
miſe to Argyle, failed out of the Texel the twenty- Monmouth 
fourth of May, with a ſmall man of war of thirty- fails from 


two guns, and two other veſſels, He met with ſuch Holland. 


contrary winds, that he was nineteen days at ſea, x51 


tho* without being diſcovered by the King's ſhips p. 757. 
which waited in the channel to intercept him, the Kennet, 
King having had ſo early notice of his deſign, that p. 428. 
Skelton, his Majeſty's envoy at the Hague, had 297% 
obtained an order from the States to arreſt him : for 
which reaſon, the duke departed ſooner than he in- 
tended. At length, he landed the eleventh of June, Lands at 
wich about eighty followers, in the Weſt of Eng- Lyme. 
land, near Lyme, and the ſame day repaired to 

the town, where he was received without oppſition. 


(1) It was then generally believed, that they were betrayed by fir John Cockram, one of thoſe. who came over with Argyle. 
For he undertaking to provide guides to conduct them ſafely into Galloway, and either miſtaking the way, or deſignedly 


miſleading them, he carried them into a bog, 


which ſo ſtunn 


. : where they loſt their horſes and ba . Kennet, p. 426. 
- (2) The earl preſented a piſtol to the countryman, but it miſſed fire. Where Se P- 4 


pon the other gave him a blow on the head, 


him that he fell, and in finking cried out, Unfortunate Argyle! Kennet, p. 427. 


(3) Purſuant to the ſentenſe paſſed three years before, which made his death to be looked on as no better than murder. 


He juſtified all he had done; for he ſaid, he was unjuſtly attainted : and that had diflolved his allegiance. 


He complained of 


the duke of Monmouth much, for delaying his coming ſo long after him, and for aſſuming the name of King, both which 


he ſaid was contrary to their agreement at 
(4) Ailoffe and Rumbold were taken 


parting. Burnet, p. 632. 


„ Who, tho' Engliſhmen, had choſe rather to follow le t uth. Rumbold 
was the perſon that dwelt in Rye-Houſe, where it — pretended the NET 8 
He denied the truth of that conſpiracy. He owned that he had 
ling the two brothers, and upon that he had ſaid, it could have been 
courſe had followed how it might have been managed. But he aid, 


lot was laid for murdering the late and preſent King. 
eard many propoſitions at Weſt's chambers about kil- 
eaſily executed near his houſe ; upon which ſome diſ- 
it was only talk, and that nothing was laid or ſo much 


as reſolved on. He ſaid he was for Kingly government, but did not believe that God had made the greater part of man- 


kind with ſaddles on their backs, and bridles in their mouths, 


Ailoffe was brought to London and examined by the King, 
mr. Ailoffe, you know it is in my power to pardon you, 
ſaid, „ Tho' it is in your power, it is not in your na 


and ſome few booted and ſpurred to ride the reſt. When 


he refuſed to diſcover any thing. Whereupon the King ſaid, 
therefore ſay that which may deſerve it. He anſwered, as it is 


ture to pardon.” i : 
rendon, But that could not ſave him, Burnet, p. 633. acti acts rms adobe 


Here 


p. 630, 640. 
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e XXIV; The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


JAMES II. Here he er a declaration againſt the King. 


Aw 1685. As this declaration is well known, I ſhall only 
mention the moſt material things in it (1). 


245 
promiſing a reward of five thouſand pounds to any James II- 
who ſhould bring in the duke dead or alive. The Ax' 1685+ 


In the preface he faid, ** "That government was 
« originally inſtituted by God, and this or that 
« form of it choſen and ſubmited to by men, for 
e the happineſs and ſecurity of the governed, and 
<« not for the private intereſt, and perſonal great- 
« neſs of thoſe that rule. That the government of 
, «© England was, above all others, happy in its 
<< primitive form, whereby the prerogatives of the 
« crown, and the privileges of the ſubjects were ſo 
« far. from joſtling one another, that the peoples 
rights tended to render the King great, and the 
« Prince's prerogatives were in order to the ſub- 
«« jets protection and fafety. But that all the 
« boundaries of the government had of Jate been 
« broken, and nothing left unattempted; for turn- 
ing the limited Monarchy into an abſolute ty- 
cc ranny” 
Then the duke proceeded to impute to the King 
all the miſchiefs in the reign of Charles II, as, 
« the burning of London; the alliance with 
« France; the two wars with Holland; the Po- 
<<. piſh plot; Godfrey's murder; the Proteſtant 
« plot; the ſuborning witneſſes to ſwear the molt 
e zealous patriots out of their lives; the hiring of 
« yillains to aſſaſſinate the earl of Eſſex, and cau- 
e ſing others to be clandeſtinely cut off; the fre- 
« quent prorogations and diſſolutions of the par- 
« haments.” 

Next he proceeded to what the duke of York had 
done fince he aſſumed the title of King, as, the 
« avowing himſelf of the Romiſh religion; his 

«« publiſhing two proclamations, one whereof 
required the collecting of the cuſtoms, and the 
other continued that part of the exciſe which 
was to expire at the King's death; his advancing 
thoſe to the bench that were the ſcandal of the 
bar, and conſtituting thoſe very men to declare 
the laws who were branded in parliament for per- 
«« verting them 3 his cauſing juries to be packed, 


* 


« falſe returns to be made, and new illegal charters 


<« to be granted, in order to have a parliament that 
% ſhould, inſtead of preſerving the peoples liber- 


« ties, eſtabliſh his arbitrarineſs, and confirm the 


4 ſubjects thraldom.” He declared moreover, 


« That he did not take up arms to revenge any 


«« perſonal injuries, but ſolely for vindicating his 
% country's religion and laws.” He did not fail 


however to affirm, That his mother was lawful ' 


« wife of Charles II.“ Ian concluſion, he accuſed 
the King of poiſoning the late King his brother. 


The reſt of the declaration contained the uſual pro- 


teſtations and invitations in papers of this nature. 
Tho? the facts contained in this declaration can- 
not be looked on as proofs that the King was 
guilty of what the duke of Monmouth laid to his 
charge, they may ſerve however to ſhew, that the 


King from that time was accuſed of them, at leaſt 


by ſome men, and that theſe accuſations were not 
invented after his being deprived. 


The King having communicated to both houſes 


mons proceeded to a bill of atrainder againſt the 
duke of Monmouth (2). They alſo deſired his 
Majeſty at the fame time to iſſue a proclamation, 


. 


** 


| he pretended to the crown. 


1 


bill of attainder was diſpatched by the common 
in two days, and in one hy the lords. E 
The ſixteenth of June the King came to the AA paſſed 
houſe of peers, and gave the Royal aſſent both ro Gazette, 
this bill and the money bills before mentioned, Two 1 
days after he ſent a meſſage to the commons, to p. 430. 
acquaint them, that he judged it neceſſary for the 
members to be preſent in their reſpective counties, 
and therefore deſigned there ſhould be an adjourn- 
ment in a few days; deſiring there might be a good The King 
fund for a preſent ſum of money, to anſwer the im- demands 
mediate charge his Majeſty muſt be at, on account money. 
of the duke of Monmouth's rebellion in the Wet. 
Upon this meſſage the commons voted a ſupply 
of four hundred thouſand pounds for the King's 
preſent extraordinary occaſions. | 
The two houſes were ſo <xpeditious to anſwer Ads pa 
the King's deſires, that on the twenty-ſeventh of Kennet. 
June there were twelve bills ready, moſt of them ©; 43% 
for the King's benefit, and on the ſccond of July, . 
four more (3), beſide private bills. That day the p. 761. 
rliament was adjourned to the fourth of Auguſt; 
t the lord keeper gave notice, that the King 
did not intend there ſhould be then a ſeſſion, but 
that the members about London ſhould meet and 
adjourn themſelves as there ſhould be occaſion, till 
winter, or till the King ſhould appoint the time by 
proclamation. Thus ended the firſt ſeſſion of this 
parliament, having done in fix weeks what no 
other ever did in many months. 
The duke of Monmouth's followers, who were The duke of 
not above eighty-two when he landed at Lyme, in- Monmouth 
creaſed to two thouland in three or four days. This 


made him hope they would continually increaſe Kennet, 


as p. 431. 
he advanced into the country. Wherefore, he de- Gurnee. - 


parted from Lyme the fifteenth of June, and the Echard, 
ſame day came to Axminſter. He thereby pre- Vol. III.. 
vented Chriſtopher Monk duke of Albemarle, who P. 763. 
with four thouſand of the militia, interded to go 
thither in order to befiege him in Lyme. The duke 
of Monmouth being come to Axmiuſter, diſ»ol:d 
his troops in ſuch manner, that Aibemarle, inſtead 
of atrack-ng him, thought proper to retreat, per- 
ceiving his militia men had no inclination to do 
their duty. Albermarle's retreat inabled the duke 
of Monmouth to march to Taunton, where he ar- He comes to 


rived the eighteenth, and was received with loud Taunten. 


accla mations. His army being conſiderably in- 1 


creaſed during a five or ſix days ſtay at Taunton, 


| he imagined his affairs were in a proſperous way, 


and that all the country would join hin, Ia this 
expectation he called a council, where it was re- 


| folved he ſhould aſſume the title of K ing. He had 
already inſinuated in bis declaration, that he was 


lawful ſon of Charles II, and thereby ſhown, that 


But, in all appearance, 
he would not have taken the title ſo ſoon, had not 


| choſe about him (4) repreſented to him, that ap- 


pearing in arms againſt a King actually on the 
throne, he muſt be accounted a rebel as long as that 
King's right was acknowleged: that therefore, 
neither the nobility nor people could have any pre- 
tenſe to join him; whereas 3: taking upon him the 
Royal ſtile, he would have the ſame advantage as 
James with regard to right. Probably; there was 
no occaſion to uſe many other arguments to prevail 


with him. What he had intimated in his declara- 


hs 


ſome; p. 641. 


Vol. III. 


(2) The commons, in their addreſs, called the duke of Monmouth. 
(3) One was, for erecting a new church, to be called the pariſh of St. James, within che liberty of Weſtminſter. 


(1) It was intitled, «© The declaration of James duke of Monmouth, and the noblemen, gentlemen and others, now in 
« arms for the defenſe and vindication of the Proteſtant religion, and the laws, rights, and privileges of England.” It was long 
(ſays Burnet) and ill penned; full of black and dull malice ; it was plainly Ferguſon's ſtile, which was both long and ful- 


«« That ingrateful rebel.” 


4) Particularly Ferguſon. See Kennet, p. 431. Note of a 
44 


tion 


— 
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James II. tion, plainly ſhows, that this was the end he pro- 
AN? 1685, poſed to himſelf. The only thing therefore was 


WIT to conſult about the moſt proper time for it. In 
e takes the ſhort, agreeably to the advice of thoſe he conſulted, 


title of King. he was proclaimed King ft Taunton the twentieth 
; of June by the name of James II. 


He publiſhes e began his pretended reign with three procha- 
ww per 3 By +4 firſt, he promiſed the ſum of five 
mations. 


thouſand pounds to any thar ſhould bring the duke 


Kennet, of York dead or alive. By the ſecond, he de- 
Ecard, clared the parliament now ſiting a ſeditious al- 
Vol. III. ſembly, and gave power to any that would to lay 
p. 765. hold of the members as rebels and traitors, if they 
| did not ſeparate before the end of June. The third 
was to declare the duke of Albemarle a traitor, 
who lay within fix miles of Taunton with his mili- 

tia men to attack him, if he found opportunity. 
He marches The twenty-firſt of June the duke marched for 
to Bride- pridgewater. He was received there as at Taun- 
OP ton, eſpecially as his army was increaſed to five 
thouſand men, and might have been more nu- 
merous, had he been able to arm thoſe that oſſered 
their ſervice, Beſide arms, he wanted alſo good 
officers, ſcarce any but the meaneſt of the le 
and is pro- having joined him. After cauſing himſelf to be 
claimed there. proclaimed in Bridgewater, and his three procla- 
— _ mations to be read, he marched for Briſtol, where 
Briſtol. the inhabitants were inclined to receive him, had 
they not been awed by the duke of Beaufort their 
governor, - He advanced however within three 
miles of the city, at the inſtance of ſome Briſtol 
men, who aſſured him, he would be received in 
Hears of the ſpite of the governor and the gariſon. But in the 
ow bed mean time, he had notice that the King's forces 
— bf were advancing, which made him alter his reſo- 
- retreats to Jution of attempting Briſtol to that of retreating to 
Bridgewater. Bridgewater, He marched therefore towards Bath, 
+ 1. 21: and after vainly ſummoning that city to ſurrender, 
— he beat up one of the King's quarters, where lay 
a troop of horſe, which were intirely defeated (1). 
From thence he advanced to Frome, where he met 
with a chearful reception. But unhappily for him, 
the King's party had found means a few — be- 
fore to diſarm all the inhabitants, ſo that he was 
diſappointed, his chief aim being to ſeize thoſe 
arms for ſuch of his men as wanted. At Frome he 
He receives heard of the earl of Argyle's defeat, which threw 
the news of him into a great conſternation. However, he re- 
Argyles folved to purſue his march, and return to Bridge- 

defeat. water. 

The King During theſe tranſactions in the Weſt, the King 
makes ready. was preparing at London, with all poſſible dili- 


gence, for his defenſe againſt an enemy who could 
not but make him extremely uneaſy : but he had 
not many regular troops, and thoſe were diſperſed 


in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. This obliged him 


to raiſe the militia, particularly in the Weſtern 
counties, till the arrival of the ſix Engliſh and Scots 
regiments which were to come from Holland. On 
The Prince of this occaſion, the Prince of Orange his ſon-in-law, 
Orange offers ſent monſicur Bentinck, with an offer of his perſon 
to head the to head his army; but the King did not think pro- 


—_ but is per to accept it. Mean time, as he had no great 
— confidence in the militia, he ſent down his guards, 
p. 431, and all the regular troops he could aſſemble, and 

formed a little army of two thouſand foot, and 
Feverſhm ſcven hundred horſe and dragoons. He gave the 
— general. command to Lewis Duras, earl of Feverſham, bro- 
urnet, 


ther of the marſhals Duras and de Lorge, and nephew 
to the late mr. de Turenne. With theſe few forces, 


P. 643. 


deviſe, and which he thought moſt apt to move his 


the earl of Feverſham incamped at a place called IAMuzs II 
Sedgemore near Bridgewater, while ſeveral parties Ax' 1685. 
of the militia of the neighboring counties lay about —-, 
him, under the command of the dukes of Beaufort, 
Somerſet, Albemarle, and the earl of Pembroke. 
The duke of Monmouth, who was come to The duke o 
Bridgewater, looking upon himſelf as beſieged; Monmouth 
and conſidering that the King's forces daily in- attacks the 
creaſed, while his own began to deſert, held a 3 army, | 
council of war, wherein it was reſolved to march =& YA 
in the night, and ſurprize the earl of Feverſham, p. 431i. 
who was incamped that day at Sedgemore, and ac- 4 
cording to the report of the ſpies, little expected to 
be attacked.” Agreeably to this refolution the duke 
began his march about eleven at night with pro- 
found ſilence, and within two hours fell in with 
Dunbarton's regiment, which, lying in an advanced 
poſt, gave the alarm to the Royal army, and by 
that they had time to draw up and receive their 
enemies. The particulars of the battle, which was 
fought about an hour after, are not well known. 
Thus much is certain, the duke of Monmouth's 
horſe commanded by the lord Grey behaved very 
ill (2), tho' ſuperior to the King's in number, and 
were routed at the firſt charge. The duke of 
Monmouth, in the head of the foot, long fought 
with great bra very. But being deſerted by his own, He is de- 
and attacked by the King's horſe, his army was at feated. 
laſt forced to take to flight. The loſs of this battle Nennet, , 
was aſcribed to the little experience or cowardice of But 
the lord Grey, who commanded the horfe, and p. 644, 646. 
was even ſuſpected of treachery. What confirmed 
this ſuſpicion was, that being made priſoner he 
eaſily — the King's pardon. It is ſaid more- 
over, that When he had toil} per formed his duty, 
inſtead of indeavoring to rally the horſe, he rode 
up to the duke of Monmouth and told him, << all 
« was loſt, and it was more than time to ſhift for 
„ hiraſclf (3).* ; 
This battle was fought at break of day on the 
ſixth of July. There were ſlain on the duke of 
Monmouth's ſide three hundred men on the ſpot, 
a thouſand in the purſuit, and as many taken pri- 
ſoners. The duke retiring out of the fight, could 
ſcarcely rally fifty horſe to-fecure his retreat. But 
theſe being quickly diſperſed, he was obliged to 
fly on foot, accompanied only with a German count, 
whom he had brought with him from Holland. 
The lord Grey was taken an the morrow, and, He is taken 
the day after, the duke of Monmouth was found and ſent up to 
in a ditch covered with fern, with ſome green pom 
peaſe in his pocket. Probably he had eaten no- Ja 8 
thing elſe ſor two days. He was brought to the 
lord Lumley, who immediately conveyed him to 
London. rr: 1C U 211 | 
The duke was no ſooner taken, but he believed He writes to 
himſelf Joſt; and yet he retained ſome hopes that the King, 
the King would be moved by his ſubmiſſion and _ 
repentance, and the Queen Dowager would inter- „71. 
cede for him. In this belief, he wrote to the King 34h 
for pardon, in the molt ſubmiſſive terms he could p. 644. 


compaſſion. He wrote alſo to the Queen Dowager, 
who really interceded for him, and prevailed with 
the King to fee the unfortunate duke. She made 
no doubt, that fince the King. had conſented: to 
lee him, he intended to pardon him ; but ſhe was 
miſtaken. The duke being brought to the King's The duke 
mes threw himſelt at his feet, and begged his begs his 


fe in a very ſubmiſſive or rather abject manner. — 
ö 5 3+ ennet, 


who conſents 
to ſee him. 


(1). Henry-Fitz Roy, duke of Grafton, narrowly e 
© (2) They were mounted on ordinary marſh mares 
P- 4 


tailed. See Kennet, p. 432. Note. Burnet, p. 646, 


with his life. Kennet, | 
colts, that would not ftand the noiſe of drums and guns. Kennet, 


31. 
(3) But, after all, it ſeems there was no ground for ſuſpecting him of treachery. And as for his bei i 
that the earl of Rocheſter might injoy his eitate, — be — 4 n ans prone £290 . 


— p. 433. 
p. 431. | 


. 


The 
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Ax' 1685. 


denies it. 


Welwood, 
p. 147+ 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 


p- 772. 
Burnet, 
p · 645. 


He is exe- 


The King, after aſking him ſome queſtions, made 
him ſign a declaration, whereby he owned, that 
the King his father aſſured him, he was never mar- 
ried to bs mother. This done, the King told him, 
his crime was of too great a conſequence to be for- 
given, and therefore he muſt prepare to die. The 
Queen, who was preſent, is ſaid to have inſulted 
his misfortune in an unmerciful manner, The duke 
ſeeing no hopes left, roſe from the King's feet with 
an air of bravery, _ which would have better become 
him when he firſt came into his preſenſe, and was 
carried to the Tower to prepare for death. The 
King's and Queen's behavior on this occaſion was 
thought very ſtrange; Princes not being uſed to 
admit criminals to their preſenſe, but when they 
delign to grant them a pardon. I do not find in 
any 9 that the duke was proceeded againſt 
in the uſual forms; ſo probably, he was con- 
demned by the King alone. 

Till his execution, the King ordered Turner 
biſhop of Ely to attend him, and prepare him for 
death. The duke wrote once more to the King 
for pardon, or at leaſt for a longer time, and de- 
fired him to ſend him dr. Tennifon (1) or any other 
divine. The King denied the two firſt articles of 
his requeſt, and appointed Ken biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, to go and acquaint him, that he muſt die 
the next morning. 

In the morning, July the fifteenth, dr. Tenniſon 
and dr. Hooper were brought to him, and attended 
him till the laſt hour of his life. By their exhorta- 
tions they perſuaded him to give it in writing, that 
the King his father told him, he was never married 
to his mother. He confeſſed alſo that his invaſion 
was a ſin, but would never own it a, rebellion, 
Thete was another point about which the two di- 
vines could not receive from him any ſatisfaction, 
viz. his living with the lady Herriot Wentworth, 
tho? he had a ducheſs of his own, and his pretend- 
ing to be lawfully married to her before God, alleg- 
ing, that his firſt marriage was null, as being too 
young when he gave his conſent. All the pains 
taken by the two divines to convince him of the 
falſhood of this opinion were fruitleſs ; nay, he choſe 
rather to deprive himſelf of the communion, than 
own his ingagements with that lady to be unlawful. 

When he was on the ſcaffold, he declared, he 
died a Proteſtant of the church of England. But 
Turner and Ken ſtoped him, and ſaid, that to be a 
member of the church of England he muſt believe 
the doctrine of Non-reſiſtance. He anſwered, 
he could not help it, but he could not believe 
it ; yet he approved the doctrine of the church 
in all other things. At laſt, he laid his head 
on. the block, which was not ſevered from his 


body till the fifth ſtroke. Thus died the duke of 


Monmouth, who had long been the peoples idol, 


and whom James always conſidered as a very for- 


midable rival. Charles II died very ſeaſonably to 
free the duke his brother from the uneaſineſs created 


him by this competitor. But tho? James had 


mounted the throne, the duke of Monmouth in- 


dangered his crown. Neither the victory at Sedge- 
more, nor Argyle's defeat in Scotland could be 
aſcribed to the valor or conduct of the King, but to 
meer chance, or rather to the direction of provi- 
dence, which, for the welfare of England, was 
pleaſed to uſe properer means to be more plainhy 
diſtinguiſhed. | | 
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The King being thus eaſed of his greateſt fears, James II. 
gave him ſelf over intirely to the paſſion of revenge An* 1685; 
on thoſe who directly or indirectly had aſſiſted the wm 
duke of Monmouth. To this intent, the lord chief 9 King 4 
juſtice Jefferies was ſent, with four judges aſſiſtants, — 
into the Weſt, with 'a ſpecial commiſſion of Oyer his 1 
and Terminer, to try the late rebels; and major Jefferies and 
general Kirk was ordered to attend him with a body Kirk ſent in- 
of troops to keep the people in awe. It was not t che Welt, 
poſſible for the King to End in the whole kingdom, Age; 
two men more deſtitute of religion, honor, and huma- Kenner; 
nity. They were two cruel and mercileſs tygers, Echard. 
that delighted in blood. I ſhall relate here but 
ſome few of their barbarous actions: for a parti- 
cular account of all their proceedings would be too 
great a digreſſion. KY 

At Wincheſter, the widow of lord Liſle (2), one Barbarous 
of King Charles I's judges, was brought before proceeging @ 
him to be tried. Her crime was the harboring and Pod- 
concealing mr. Hickes a Preſbyterian miniſter (3) Affe. 
of the duke of Monmouth's party, tho' his name Burnet, 
was in no proclamation, and one Nelthorp who was p. 648, 650. 
a ſtranger to her. The Jury not ſatisfied with the _ 3 
evidence, brought her in not guilty, But Jeficries , r 
in great fury ſent them out again. They found her Sep. 4 
not guilty three times : but Jefferies threatening them 
with an attaint of jury, ſhe was brought in guilty, 
and executed accordingly, being above ſeventy 
years old (4). 1 | 

At Dorcheſter, Jefferies, to ſhorten his work, Kennet. 
told thirty priſoners, that if they expected any favor p. 433- 
they ſhould plead guilty. But as they did not care R. Coke. 
to take that method, he condemned twenty-nine, 
who were immediately executed. | 

In another place, two hundred perſons being in- 
diced, Jefferies poſitively promiſed a pardon to 
fuch as ſhould plead guilty, and of the two hundred, 
he ordered fourſcore to be hanged. 

In fine, not to inlarge on ſuch a ſcene of horror, 
it ſuffices to ſay, that Jeſteries condemned five 
hundred perſons, whereof cwo hundred and thirty 
were executed, according to the loweſt computa- 
tion (5), and their quarters ſet up in, the highways, 

Jefferies himſelf gloried in this barbarity, and 
boaſted, that he had hanged more men than all the 

judges of England fince William the Conqueror. 

And yet he would have carried his cruelty farther, 

had not many purchaſed his favor with their eſtates. 

One mr. Prideaux (6) alone gave him fourteen . 
thouſand pounds to fave his life. As for thoſe that Voll III. 
had not money enough to buy pardons at his price, p. 775. 
they were either hanged, or cruelly whiped, or fold 

for ſlaves into the American plantations. | 

Kirk was not behind Jefferies either in cruelty or And of Kirk. 
inſolence. Immediately after the duke of Mon- Ibid. 
mouth's defeat, being ſent to Taunton, he cauſed Kenret, 
nineteen perſons, by his own authority, without any Bust. 
trial or proceſs, and without ſuffering their wives p 6,-' 
or children to ſpeak with them, to be hanged with 
pipes playing, drums beating, and trumpets ſound- 
ing. It was this doubtleſs, that made him worthy 
to be an aſſiſtant to Jefferies. 

In the ſame town of Taunton, Kirk having invited 
his officers to dinner, ordered thirty condemned 
perſons to be hanged while they were at table, viz, 
ten in a health to the King, ten in a health to the 
Queen, and ten in a health to Jefferies. But one 


action he commited in another town 1s beyond all 


umagination. A young girl throwing herſelf at his 


— 


[.) Afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


2) He was one of Cromwell's lords, and commiſſioner of the great-ſeal. 


(3) Brother of the late dr. Hickes, dean of Worceſter. 


{5) Burnet ſays above fix hundred were hanged, p. 648. 
(6) Of Ford Abby in Scmerſetſnire. | 


(4) All the favor the King would grant her, was to change her ſentenſe from burning to beheading. State Trials, Vol. IV, 


p- 129. 


feet 


mem 
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James II. 
Ax' 1685. 
Corn mn 


Kennet, 
434 
hard, 
Vol. III. 
775. 
. Coke. 


he was fo inhuman, 


feet to beg her fathe1's (1) \ 
proſtirute herſelf to him, with the promiſe of grant- 
ing her requeſt. But having fatisfied his brutal luſt, 
as our of the window, to preſent 
with the ſight of her father hang- 
ſt. This {ad ſpectacle ſo affected 
the poor girl, that ſhe fel] diſtracted. 

Father Orleans, who wrote from the mouth of 
James II, not being able to deny theſe barbarous 
executions, indeavors to excuſe them two ways. 
He fays firſt, that the King was informed of them 
too late to prevent them, and that the great ſervices 

rtormed by Jefferies and Kirk, prevailed with 

im to ſpare them (2). He fat, in the next place, 
that the King made amends for theſe injuſtices, as 
far as lay in his power, by the general pardon he 
afterwards granted. But it is eaſy to perceive, how 
vain theſe excuſes are, if it is conſidered, that when 
Kirk was charged with theſe cruelties, he anſwered, 
that Jefferies and himſelf acted far ſhort of the 
King's inſtructions. Again the King was ſo little 
diſpleaſed with Jefferies's conduct, that at his deſire 
he made him lord chancellor (3), the lord keeper 
North dying while the chief juſtice was exerciſing 
his cruelties in the Weſt. As for the general pardon, 
it was not publiſhed till ſeveral months. after all 


the credulous girl 


ing on the hen 


| theſe executions, when there were no more guilty 


Several exe- 
cutions in 


London. 


Of Elizabeth 
Gaunt. 
State Trials, 
Vol. IV. 

p- 130, &c. 


Of alderman 
Corniſh. 
Ibid. 
Kennet, 
438. 
urnet, 
651. 
chard, 
Vol. III. 


p. 776. 


to be found. The court muſt have believed, that 
very few could have the beneſit of the pardon, ſince 
a company of young girls, from ten to twelve years 


old, were inſerted by name, who, with chaplets of 


flowers on their head, had preſented a bible to the 
duke of Monmonth, at his entry into Taunton. 

It was not only in the Weſtern counties that the 
King gave ſenſible proofs of his revengeful temper. 
The city of London was witneſs alſo of ſeveral 
executions in October, among others, of Elizabeth 
Gaunt, who was publicly burnt for, harboring one 
of the duke of Monmouth's adherents (4). Six 
men were hanged at Tyburn as traitors, for 
crimes of the like nature, and what is more ſupri- 

without any previous trial. 


ſin 
Por the execution that made moſt noiſe, was that 


of alderman Corniſh. This man, who was ſherif 


'of London, at the time of the diſcovery of the 
Popiſh plot, had been very active on that occaſion, 
which was grown an unpardonable crime in the pre- 
ſent reign. Corniſh, whoſe name had hardly been 
mentioned in the Rye-houſe-plot, not ſuſpecting 
any thing, and following his profeſſion, was ſeized 
on Tueſday the thirteenth of October, and hurried to 
Newgate without being allowed the uſe of pen, ink, 
and paper. The next Saturday evening, he had 


notice that he was indicted of high-treaſon, and 


OC ober 19. 


that his trial was to be on Monday morning. On 
the morrow, he ſent to the King a petition for a 
longer time, alleging that he did not even know 
wherein conſiſted the treaſon he was accuſed of. 
The King refered his petition to the judges, who 
abſolutely denied his requeſt. He was charged 
with conſpiring againſt King Charles II, with the 
lord Ruſſel, and the reſt who had been executed 
for that affair, and condemned upon the evidence of 
the ſame witneſſes, tho' he ſhewed, in their depo- 
ſitions, manifeſt contradictions, and viſible im- 


probabilities. But it was reſolved to revenge the | 


1) life, he drew her in to | 
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death of thoſe who ſuffered for the Popiſh plot, James II. 
upon ſuch as had been moſt active againſt the Pa- AN” 1685, 
piſts. Corniſh was executed as a traitor, the twenty- 
third of October. But the parliament, in the year State Trials, 
1688, reverſed the ſentenſe, as well as thoſe of Vol. VI. 
ſome others, who had unjuſtly ſuffered in the begin- P. 60. 
ing of this reign. | — 
The laſt that died for the Proteſtant plot, was Of Bateman 
Charles Bateman, a noted furgeon, who was accuſed the ſurgeon. 
of holding ſeveral ſeditious diſcourſes at that time * he 
againſt the government. But many people believed, 38 
his chief crime conſiſted in his compaſſion to Titus vol. III. 
Oates, having conſtantly attended him after his p. 780. 
cruel ſcourgings, and uſed all his fkill to cure his | 
wounds. This man, who did not expect to be ac- 
cuſed, grew diſtracted _ his impriſonment, 
and the court was ſo well ſatisfied of it, that his fon 
was permited to make his defenſe for him. But 
his condition did not prevent his being condemned 
and executed. 8 
The King was then in a flouriſhing ſtate. His two The King's 
greateſt enemies were deſtroyed, and by his revenge flouriſhing 
upon thoſe that had offended him, as well in his Condition. 
own, as in his brother's reign, he had ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into the whole kingdom, that no man dared 
ſo much as to think of reſiſting. The Whigs were in- 
tirely humbled, the Tories were triumphant, and 
the doctrine of Paſſive-obedience and Non-reſiſtance 
was openly preached, as an eſſential article of the 
faith of the church of England. The King had a 
parliament, which ſought only to give him marks 
of their zeal, and ever ready to ſupply him with 
money for all extraordinary occaſions, without 
his being obliged to expend his revenue. His 
army greatly contributed to make him feared, and 
keep the people in awe. Scotland was intirely ſub- 
dued, and the managers of the affairs of that king- 
dom ſeemed only to mind the inlarging of the pre- 
rogative Royal. As for Ireland, it will preſently 
be ſeen, that he had loſt no time in puting that 
kingdom into the ſtate he defired. In fine, the 
Princes of Europe conſidering him as a Monarch 
able to incline the balance to which ſide he pleaſed, 
made, as I may fay, their court to him, either to 
gain him, or at leaſt to hinder him from being their 
enemy. | 
What therefore did James II want to render his He forms 
happineſs complete? One thing, which affected new projets. 
him, more than all the reſt, but which he could not 
hope to obtain, without hazarding all his other ad- 
vantages. This was, to make all his ſubjects Pa- 
piſts, or at leaſt, oblige them to pretend to be ſo: 
but this was not a thing eaſy to be accompliſhed, 
by reaſon of the great ſuperiority of the Proteſtants 
in England and Scotland. Nevertheleſs, he at- 
tempted it, imagining, that the opportunity was 
too favorable to Be nealeteed, Bir ks at 5 he Kennet, 
uſed very groſs artifices, obvious to all the world, P: 434 
he was obliged: to ſupport them with force, and 
to that end, he was to fer himſelf above the laws. 
Theſe two projects, of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary go- 
vernment, an 3 the Proteſtant religion, 
were not of a late date. Every one knew they had 
long been in hand. But the Engliſh did not expect, 
the King would violate his repeated promiſes to ſup- 
port and defend the religion eſtabliſhed by law: 


(1) Some ſay it was her brother's. See Kennet, p. 434, and Echard, Vol. III. p-. 775- 

(2) Burnet aſſures us, that the King had a particular account of all Jefferies's 
pleaſure to relate them in the drawing room to foreign miniſters, and at his ta 
Sates embaſlador told Burnet, that the King talked ſo often of theſe things in his 


into thoſe indecencies, p. 648. 
(3) And created him baron of Wem in Shropſhire, 


(4) The villain, upon hearing that the King would ſooner 
unheard of baſeneſs, went and delivered himſelf, and accuſed her 


him out of the kingdom. Upon the evidence of this 


of —_ 


guilty. Burnet, p. 649. 


„ _ 


roceedings writ to him every day. And he took 
le, calling it Jefferies's Campain. Dykvelt the 
hearing, that he wondered to ſee him break out 


pardon the, rebels than thoſe that barbored them, by an 
that harbored him, while ſhe was looking for an opportunity 
intamous witneſs, the judge charged the jury to find her 


nay, 


_ — 8 —_ 


, 1 * PR | : 
Book XXIV. The-HI 
aMEes II. nay, ſome were ſo ſtrangely blind, as to think it 


An? 1685. impoſſible for the King to break his word. But 
they were afterwards too ſenſible of their error. All 
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* his Majeſty not to hearken to their advice; for James II. 


if he did, he would have reaſon to repent of it An* 168. 
** when it was too late.“ The King taking ill the 


Reaſons 
which fhould 
have with- 
held the King 
from follow- 
ing them. 


Welwood, 
p. 133, &c. 


Puffendorf's 
Life of the 
Flea. of 
Brandenh. 


Ibid, 


the reſt of this reign conſiſts only in the means uſed 
by the King to execute this deſign, and in the mea- 
ſares taken by the Engliſh at laſt to ſtop his career. 
I muſt begin with the firſt of theſe points, before I 
proceed to the ſecond, : | 

Many things ſhould have diverted the King from 
forming ſuch projects. Firſt, the difficulty of the 
execution, which might have been eaſily foreſeen. 
For if it be conſidered, . that the Papiſts of England 
are not the thouſandth part of the nation, it muſt 
be thought ſtrange, that with this thouſandth part it 
is attempted to compel the reſt to change their reli- 
gion. I fay compel, for what likelihood is there 
that without compulſion, a who!e nation ſhould be 

rſuaded to quit their religion and imbrace another, 
for which they have the utmoſt abhorence? It will, 
perhaps, be ſaid, that James had almoſt accom- 

liſhed it, and that without a foreign aid, the 
Engliſh would have been forced to ſubmit to 
the yoke. But the inconſiderableneſs of this aid 
demonſtrates, he was yet very far from his ends. 

\ Secondly, as to the abſolute power, which muſt 
have been eſtabliſhed, in order to introduce a reli- 
gion contrary to that of the whole kingdom, he 
was much miſtaken in ſuppoſing, that France 
would lend him a powerful aid for that purpoſe. 
For it was not the intereſt of Lewis XIV, to render 
the King of England abſolute, but only to raiſe 
commotions in that kingdom, which, by keeping 
England imployed, ſhould facilitate the execution 
of his ambitious projects. | | 

Thirdly, if the examples of Edward II, and 
Richard II, as too remote from his time, made no 
impreſſion on him, he ſhould have conſidered that 
of the King his father, who, for indeavoring to 
ſtretch the prerogative Royal, and for being only 
ſuſpected of intending to introduce Popery, loſt his 
head on the ſcaffold. It has been ſeen, that 
Charles I, in the time of his afflictions, wrote to 
the Prince his eldeſt ſon to take warning by him, 
not to aſſume more power than belonged to him. 
Moreover, when he was brought on the ſcaffold, he 
took off his George, and gave it to dr. Juxon ſay- 
ing, Remember. The council of State being wil- 
ling to know the meaning of that expreſſion, Juxon 
anſwered, ** That the King immediately before 
e his coming out to the place of execution, had 
charged him to carry to the Prince his George, 
with theſe his two laſt commands, That he 
«© ſhould forgive his murderers ; and, if ever he 
« came to the crown, he ſhould ſo govern, as not 
to force them upon extremities.” The Queen- 
Dowager, as ſhe was going into Somerſet-houſe, 
after the reſtoration of Charles II ſaid. Had I 
« known the Engliſh ſome years ſince, as well as 
« I do now, I ſhould never have been forced to 
leave this palace,” In fine, Charles II, when 
at the point of death, told the duke his brother, 
« not to think of introducing the Roman Catholic 
e religion into England, it being a dangerous and 
« jmpracticable thing.” Theſe warnings, which 
could no: be ſuſpected by the King, ought to 
have made him ſeriouſly conſider what he was about 
to do. 

Fourthly, Don Pedro Ronquillo, the Spaniſh 
embaſſador, at his firſt audience after the King's 
acceſſion to the crown, told him, „That he ſaw 
« ſeveral Prieſts about him, who would importune 
him to alter the eſtabliſhed religion; but wiſhed 


cc 


embaſſador's freedom, aſked him, in a paſſion, . 


Whether, in Spain, the King advifed with his 
©© confeſſors? Yes, Sir (replied Don Pedro) and 
* that is the reaſon our affairs go ſo ill.“ 

Fifthly, Pope Innocent XI, in a letter to the 
King on his coming to the crown,” told him, 


That he was highly pleaſed with his zeal for 114. 


* the Catholic religion: but was afraid he would 
carry it too far, and inſtead of contributing to his 
* own greatneſs, and the advancement of religion, 
he would do both himſelf and the Catholic church 
the greateſt prejudice, by attempting that which 
© could never ſucceed.” * 
Luaſtly, it was evident, that the King could not 
hope to ſucceed in his undertaking but by force; 
and that this force wholly lay in his army and fleet. 


8 


But was it not a ſtrange project, to attempt to re- 


duce by force a Proteſtant kingdom to the Catholic 
religion, with a Proteſtant army, and a fleet, whoſe 
commanders and mariners were Proteſtants? He 


| had but too much reaſon to perceive his error, when 


it was too late to apply a remedy. | | 

Theſe conſiderations, examples, and warnings, 
were ineffeCtua] againſt the impetuous zeal of the 
King, and the importunities of thoſe who were ad- 
mited to his ſecret counſels, and particularly the 

deen. He attempted at once two things equally 
difficult, viz. to ſet himſelf above the laws, and to 
alter the eſtabliſhed religion. When I ſay he at- 
tempted ir, I mean, openly and bare faced, for it 
was no new deſign. It had been formed long ſince, 
and, not to carry back its begining too far, it ſuf- 
fices to obſerve, that the execution of it had been 
privately laboring about twenty years; and that 
moreover, James did but purſue the ſcheme he had 
perhaps himſelf framed, when duke of York: It 
was not therefore the duke of Monmouth's defeat 
that inſpired James II with the thoughts of becom- 
ing abſolute, and altering the eſtabliſhed religion. 
His good fortune to conquer that rival, ſerved only 
to put him upon haſtening the execution of his pro- 
jets. This manifeſtly appears, when it is conſi- 
dered, what paſſed in Ireland fince the begining of 
his reign. | 


About two months after the King's acceſſion to The King's 


the crown, he recalled the duke of Ormond from 
Ireland, and appointed two lords juſtices to manage 
that kingdom (1). The duke of Ormond was not 
a proper inſtrument for the King's purpoſes, At 


1 in 
reland. 


the ſame time, the privy council of Ireland was diſ- p. 654. 


ſolved, and a new one appointed, into which were 
admited ſeveral known Papiſts. 
number was ſo increaſed, that they made the major 
part of the council, ſo that the Proteſtants no longer 


aſſiſted, that they might not authoriſe by their pre- 


ſenſe, ſuch reſolutions as it was 1n vain to oppoſe. 
When the council was thus modelled, nothing was 
heard in Ireland, but impeachments againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, for being concerned in the Rye houſe-plor, 
and afterwards for holding correſpondence with the 
duke of Monmouth, or his adherents. The mo- 
ment any perſon was accuſed, he was ſent to priſon 
by the council, without being admited to bail, or 
brought to a trial. The earl of Granard, one of 
the lord juſtices, and a good Proteſtant, weary of 
being an inſtrument to thoſe acts of injuſtice, de- 
fired to be diſmiſſed. But the King denied him, 
and ſent him a letter under his own hand, aſſuring 
him, That nothing ſhould be acted prejudicial to 
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2 


(i) The archbiſhop of Armagh, and Arthur Forbes, earl of Granard. The archbiſhop was ſo compliant to the court, that 


even his religion became ſuſpected. 
in his room. Burnet, p. 654. 


However he was not 


thought thorough paced : ſo fir Charles Porter was made chancellox 


Rrr « the 


Soon after, their 


4 


fy * 


— 


the Proteſtant intereſt.” But it ſoon appeared, 
to perform this pro- 
he reſolved to have 
Ireland, and to diſ- 
his laſt article was firſt put 


aMes II. 
K 168 f. that the King never meaned 
mise: : for very ſhortly after, 
a a ſtanding army of Papiſts in 

arm the Proteſtants. irſt 

in practiſe. The King wrote to the lord juſtices, 

«© That there was — 9 to believe, that the rebel -· 

« lion of Monmouth had been of that ſpreading 

« contagion, as to reach Ireland, and therefore it 

« was not fafe to have the arms of the militia diſ- 

« perſed abroad; but they would be in greater 

« readineſs for the uſe of the militia, and the de- 

ie fenſe of the country, to have them depoſited in 

ce the ſeveral ftores of each county.” Upon this 
order, the lords juſtices publifhed a lamation, 
recable to the King's deſire, and the city of 
ublin having brought in their arms, their example 
was followed by all the country. 
The Proteſtants being thus diſarmed, means were 
deviſed to turn the Proteſtant, into a Catholic army. 
To this end, colonel Richard Talbot, a virulent 

Papiſt, was impowered to caſhier ſuch officers and 

ſoldiers as he thought proper. He was the man of 

a others moſt odious to the Engliſh Proteſtants in 

reland. It is obſervable, that Titus Oates, in his 

narrative of the Popiſh plot, named him as deſigned 
for this very ſervice. So, when the event was ſeen 
to agree ſo well with what Oates had related, many 
could not help thinking, either that he had been well 
informed, or was a good prophet. 

Talbot having received this commiſſion, broke 
many officers, on rey that they had born arms 


againſt the King c * the troubles, or were ſons 
and relations of thoſe who had ſerved the parliament 
of Cromwell. It muſt be obſerved, that all this 
* in Ireland, before or immediately after the 
uke of Monmouth's defeat, at a time when the 
E had not yet manifeſted his deſigns in 
That 1 may not be obliged frequently to 
return to what was tranſacting in Irel I ſhall 
briefly add here, that about the end of the year, 
Talbot came into England, and was made earl of 
Tyrconnel, and lieutenant general of the Iriſh army, 
and ſhortly after, Henry earl of Clarendon was 
appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
he parliament of England, after ſeveral ad- 
journments, meeting at laſt on the ninth of Novem- 
ber, the King made the following ſpeech to both 


Kennet, 
P- 447+ 


Id. p. 434- 


| My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The King's cc F T E R the ſtorm that ſeemed to be 
my th 6 coming upon us when we parted laſt, I 


am glad to meet you all again in ſo great peace 

I. « and quietneſs; God Almighty be praiſed, | by 
«« whoſe bleſſing that rebellion was ſuppreſſed ; but 

«« when I reflect what an inconſiderable number of 


men began it, and how long they carried it on 
without any oppoſition, I hope every body will 
be convinced, that the mulitia, which hath 
« hirherto been ſo much depended on, is not ſuf- 
« ficient for ſuch occaſions ; and that there is no- 
&* thing but a good force of well diſciplined tr 

« in conſtant pay, that can defend us, from ſuch, 
« as either at home or abroad, are diſpoſed to 
« diſturb us. And in truth, my concern for the 
% peace and quiet of my ſubjects, as well as for 
« the ſafety of the government, made me think 
it neceſſary to increaſe the number to the pro- 
portion I have done; this I owed as well to the 
% honor, as to the ſecurity of the nation, whoſe re- 
«© putation was ſo infinitely expoſed to all our neigh- 
« bors, by having lain open to this late wretched 
attempt, that it is not to be repaired without 
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1 muſt tell 
ce to me; and having formerly ſerved me on ſeveral 


Boox XXIV. 


<« keeping ſuch a body of men on foot, that none James 1], 
„% may ever have the thought again of finding us Ax' 168;, 
<« ſo miſerably unprovided. It is for the ſupport Lam 
« of this great charge, which is now more than 
e double to what it was (1), that I aſk your aſſiſ- 
<< tance, in giving me a ſupply anſwerable to the 
<« expenſe it brings along with it; and I cannot 
e doubt, but what I have begun, fo much for the 
* honor and defenſe of the government, will be 
continued by you with all the chearfulneſs and 
readineſs, that is requiſite for a work of fo great 
importance. 

Let no man take exception, that there are ſome 
e officers in the army not qualified, according to the 
<« late teſt, for their imploy ments: the gentlemen, 
ou, are moſt of them well known 


cc 
cc 
( 


occaſions, and always approved the loyalty of 
their principles by their practiſe, I think them 
fit now to be imployed under me; and will deal 
plainly with you, that after having had the be- 
e nefit of their ſervices in ſuch time of need and 
« danger, I will neither expoſe them to diſgrace, 
«© nor myſelf to the want of them, if there ſhould 


cc 
cc 


ce 
cc 


be another rebellion to make them neceſſary to 
me. I am afraid ſome men may be ſo wicked, 
to hope and expect, that a difterence may happen 
between you and me upon this occaſion: But 
when you conſider, what advantages have riſen 
to us in a few months, by the good underſtand- 
ing we have hitherto had; what wonderful effects 
it hath already produced in the change of the 
whole ſcene of affairs abroad, ſo much more to 
the honor of the nation, and the figure it ought 
t to make in the world; and that nothing can 
« hinder a farther progreſs in this way to all our 
&« ſatisfactions, but fears and jealouſies among our- 
« ſelves; I will not apprehend that ſuch a misfor+ 
« tune can befal us, as a diviſion, or but a coldneſs 
* between me and you; nor that any thing can 
ce ſhake you in your ſteadineſs and loyalty to me, 
© who, by God's bl „ will ever make you 
& all returns of kindneſs and protection, with 
« a reſolution to venture even my own life in 


238 true intereſt of this king- 
cc m.“ 


This ſpeech equally ſurpriſed both houſes of par- People's eyes 
liament, and gre My wn i when 1t Ald begin to be 
be publiſhed. The Engliſh had often ventured Pine 
their lives in the defenſe of their laws and liberties, Vol. III. 
of which they then believed themſelves ſecure, as p. 78:. 
well by the conſtitution of the government, as by 
the King's ſolemn promiſe ; but they beheld their 
laws openly attacked in the moſt ſenſible part. 
Many of thoſe who had moſt warmly oppoſed the 
bill of excluſion, began to open their eyes, and 
perceive, that the jealouſies and fears of the Whig 
parliaments were too well grounded, and that it was 
difficult to reconcile the intereſts of a Roman Ca- 
tholic King, with thoſe of a Proteſtant kingdom. 
This was what the Whigs had in vain declared in 
the late —_ Inſtead of duly weighing their 
reaſons, the Tories had run into the other extreme 3 
nay, had expected to be gainers by ſeting the duke 
of York on the throne. But this firſt public ſtep 
of the King, made them proceed for the future 
with a little more circumſpection, tho* by their 
principles, they were not yet obliged to take ſuch 
meaſures as would have been neceſſary. 

It was warmly debated in the houſe of lords, | Un gy 
whether they ſhould give the King thanks for his King, 
ſpeech. Some were utterly againſt it; whereupon I bid. 
the marquis of Hallifax hic, „They had now * 

P- 


The lords 


(1) The army, which before conſiſted but of ſeven thouſand men, was 


increaſed to fifteen thouſand, Rapin, 5 
6+ more 
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« more reaſon than ever to give thanks ta his Ma- 
« jeſty, ſince he had dealt ſo 79 ** with them, 
« and diſcovered what he would be at.” Never- 


theleſs, it was reſolved by the majority, that they 


The commons 


Obſervations 
on this 
matter. 


= 


A ſupply 


Voted. 

Life of 

James IT, 
120, &c. 


| Ada. iy 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 
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ſhould give his Majeſty thanks. But however, the 
biſhop of London moved, that his Majeſty's fpeech 
might be debated, and tho' it was unuſual in the 
houſe, the twenty-third of the month was appointed 


ta take the ſpeech into canfideration, at which the. 


King was highly diſgufted. ; 
he commons returning to their houfe, the King's 
fpeech was ordered to be read, which was followed 
with a long and profound ſilence. At length the 
ear] of Middleton moved for an addreſs of thanks 
to the King for his ſpeech. This motion produced 
a ſecond filence, which was broke by the lord 
Caſtleton, who, more bold than the reſt, plainly 
declared againſt thanking the King, Wherefore, 
as there would probably be ſame Tificulty in the 
matter, the debate was adjourned till the twelfth of 
the manth. To give the reader a clear idea of the 
difficulties which occured in the King's demand, I 
mall make here ſome obfervations which perhaps 
will not be foreign to the purpoſe. 2 
The houſe of commons, as I ſaid, conſiſted then 
of Tory members, there being very few Whigs, 
or if any, their number was inconſiderable. Now 
the Tories had a very different notion of the Regal 
wer, from that of the Whigs. They had, as 
we have ſeen, declared in the late reign for Paſſive- 
obedience and Non-refiſtance, and the church made 
it an article of faith. Nevertheleſs it may be faid, 
when they introduced this doctrine without any 
limitation, they did not foreſee all the conſequences. 
It was properly to contradict the principles of the 
Whigs, who ran into the other extreme. As they 
imagined, that Charles II and James II, were for 
them, they fancied they could not ſtretch the Royal 
8 too far, in the belief, that theſe two 
rinces would exert it only againſt their adverſaries, 
According to this principle, King James's demand 
for a ſtanding army of fitteen thouſand men in time 
peace, did not ſeem contrary to their intereſt, 
tho? the parliaments had ever been extremely averſe 
to a, ſtanding army, which ſerved only to increaſe 
the Regal power. But what the King did by his 
ſole authority; in imploy ing Popiſh officers in this 
army, was a thing as much againſt the Tory as 
the Whig intereſt. It was eaſy to perceive, of what 
dangerous conſequences it might be to the Pro- 
teſtant religion in general, as well Epiſcopalian as 
Preſbyterian; and theſe confequences were the more 
to be dreaded, as what paſſed in Ireland plainly 
difcovered the King's intentions. Beſide, the power 
aſſumed by the King, to exempt the Popiſh officers 
from taking the = 7 was directly contrary to the 

liberties of the kingdom as well as to religion. 

Therefore 2 twelfth of November, when 
the King's ſpeech was debated in the houſe of com- 
mons, ſuch members as were not of the ſame prin- 
ciples with the rigid and violent Tories, ſpoke with 
great freedom, repreſenting the inconveniencies of a 
ſtanding army in time of peace (1), and moved 
for the new modelling the militia, fo as to render 
them of ufe upon occaſion, They were permited 
to talk as much as they pleaſed, but when the queſ- 
tion was put for a ſupply to be given to the King, 
it was carried in the 8 It is true, ſome 
one having moved that theſe words might be added, 


"OT 
— 
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towards the ſuppport of the additional forces,” they 
prove of the augmentation of the regular troops, and 
inftead thereof it paſſed, that © the houſe be moved 
to bring in a bill to make the militia uſetul.” By 
this they would have had it believed, that the par- 
= reſerved to bn 3 | wer of * 
ing the lar troops, and eſtabliſhing a go 
militia in ok — 4 But, doubtleſs, 1 was to 
hinder the people from being alarmed, if they ſaw 
the parliament approve of maintaining an army in 
time of peace. For, after all, a ſupply was given 
the King for the maintenance of this army, 

The courtiers moved for a ſum to be granted of 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds. Others ex- 
claimed againſt the exorbitancy of ſuch a demand, 
and were for reducing it to four hundred thouſand 


l 14 MES II. 
were rejected, that the houſe might not appear to ap- Ax' 1685. 


« 
* 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 
p. 783. 


pounds, alleging, that it would be enough to main- 


tain the additional forces two years, till the militia 
ſhould be made uſeful. They repreſented, that 
they had already given cuſtoms and exciſes for his 
Majeſty's life, which amounted to fix millions (2), 
and that if hey ave ſo much at once, they ſhould 
have nothing left to give; eſpecially as it was the 
nation's intereſt, that the King ſhould have fre- 
quent .occaſion for his parliament. At length, af- 
ter great debates it was reſolved, that a ſupply of 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be granted 
to his Majeſty. It was evident therefore, that the 
maintenance of an army of fifteen thouſand men 
was not what moſt diſpleaſed the commons in the 
King's ſpeech. 

But the affair of the Popiſh officers was of ſuch 
a nature, that it no lefs concerned the Tory than 
the Whig party. It was eaſy to perceive the great 
danger of the Proteſtant religion, if the parliament, 
after having agreed to a ſtanding army, ſhould farther 
confent to the King's imploying as many Papiſts as 
he pleaſed. The commons thought therefore, that 
on this occaſion it was neceſſary to ſet ſome bounds 
to Paſſive-obedience, tho' till now this doctrine 
had been maintained without any reſtriction, be- 
cauſe it was not imagined that the King would at- 


Debates 


about Popiſh 
officers. 


tack religion and the laws. One of the members Kenner, 


ſpeaking on this ſubject, repreſented ve 
& That his Majeſty, on his firſt acceſſion to the 
* crown, told them, He had been miſre- 
«© prefented, and that he would preſerve the go- 
& yernment in church and ſtate, as now eſtabliſhed 
„ by law, and maintain them in all their juſt 

rights and privileges:* that overjoyed at this, they 
ran haſtily to him, and were ſo forward to give, 
that the King's miniſters put their ſtop to it: that 
they ought not to forget, that there was a bill 
of excluſion debated in that houſe ; and that the 
* N for it were, That they ſhould, in 
caſe of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, have a Popiſh army :* 
that they ſaw the act of the teſt already broken; 
but prayed them to remember what the late 
lord chancellor told them when King Charles 
< paſſed that act: By this act, ſaid he, you are 
% provided againſt Popery, that no Papiſt can 
< poſſibly creep into any imployment: That he 
«« was greatly afflifted at the breach of their 
<« liberties, and ſeeing ſo great a difference be- 
e tween his laſt ſpeech, and thoſe heretofore 
& made, he could not believe but this was made 
ce by ſome other advice; that what the thing 


: 


— 


| * there ſtruck at was their All; and that he won- 


(1) Among other things it was ſaid, All the 
« ing an army, is maintaining ſo many idle perſons, to 


« beſide the militia.” Life of James II, p. 123, 124, 130. 


(2) Reckoning all the time for which they had been granted. Rapin. 


— 


ord it over the reſt of the ſubjects. 
« manners of all the people, their wives, daughters and ſervants, &c.” On the other hand, the contrary 
That there was a bitter ſpirit in the three laſt parliaments, not yet well allayed, and ſo a conſiderable force 


and ſecurity of this nation is in our ſhips. _——— Support- 
party 2 
was need ful 


«« dered 


ſtrongly, E425 


Vol. III. 
p. 784 
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Ames. II.“ dered there had been any men fo deſperate, as e be juſt in my word in this, and all my other James IT, 
An' 1685. © to take any imployment without being qualified | <* ſpeeches. Aw 168, 
N « for it: And concluded to have a ſtanding army — 


« voted deſtructive to the country.” During theſe 
debates the court party were not idle. They re- 
preſented with great ſtrength, the inconvenien- 
cies of not complying with the King's deſires. 
The reſult was, the appointing a commitee to draw 
up the following addreſs, which was preſented to 
the King the ſeventeenth of November. | 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


Thecommons 40 E your Majeſty's moſt loyal and faithful 
_ 10 ſubjects, the commons in parliament aſ- 
p. 435. « ſembled, do, in the firſt place, as in duty bound, 
R. Coke. return your Majeſty our moſt humble and hearty 
p. 349- « thanks, for your great care and conduct in ſu 


preſſing the late rebellion, which threatened the 
overthrow of this government both in church 
and ſtate, to the extirpation of our religion as 
by law eſtabliſhed, which is moſt dear unto us, 
and which your Majeſty hath been pleaſed to 
give us REPEATED ASSURANCES you will al- 
ways defend and maintain z which, with all 
grateful hearts we ſhall ever 8 We 
tarther crave leave to acquaint your Majeſty, 
that we have, with all duty and readineſs, taken 
into our conſideration your Majeſty's gracious 
ſpeech to us: and as to that part of it relating 
to the officers in the army, not qualified for their 
imployments, according to an act of parliament 
made in the twenty- fifth year of the reign of 
your Royal brother, intitled, An Act for 
preventing dangers which may happen from Po- 
piſh recuſants; we do, out of our bounden 
duty, humbly repreſent unto your Majeſty, that 
theſe officers cannot by law be capable of their 
imployments; and that the incapacities they 
bring upon themſelves that way, can no way be 
taken off but by an act of parliament : there- 
fore, out of that great reyerence and duty we 
owe unto your Majeſty, who have been gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to take notice of their ſervices to 
your Majeſty, we are preparing a bill to paſs 
both houſes, for your Royal aſſent, to indem- 
nify them from the penalties. they have now 
incured: and becauſe the continuing them in 
their imployments, may be taken to be a diſ- 
penſing wich that law, without an act of parlia- 
ment, the conſequences of which is of the greateſt 
concern to the rights of your Majeſty's ſubjects, 
and to all the laws made for the ſecurity of their 
religion; we therefore, the knights, citizens, 
and burgeſſes, of your Majeſty's houſe of 
commons, do moſt humbly beſeech your Ma. 
jeſty, that you would be molt graciouſly pleaſed 
to give ſuch directions therein, that no appre- 
henlions of jealouſies may remain in the hearts 
of your Majeſty's molt loyal ſubjects.” 
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This addreſs being preſented to the King by the 
ſpeaker, attended by the whole houſe, his Majeſty 
gave them the following anſwer: 


Gentlemen, T did not expect ſuch an addreſs 
&« from the houſe of commons: tor having ſo lately 
recommended to your conſideration the great ad- 
« vantage a good underſtanding between us had 

produced in a very ſhort time, and given you 
* warning of fears and jealouſies amongſt our- 
ſelves, I had reaſon to hope, that the reputation 

God had bleſſed me with in the world, would 
have ſealed and confirmed a good confidence in 
— of me, and of all that I ay to you. But 

wever you proceed on your part, I will be 


cc 
6c 


ſteady in all my promiſes I have made you, and 


A 


of Monmouth's conſpiracy, he depoſed nothing 


This anſwer, tho? pretty obſcure, ſo ſurprized The common 
the commons, that when it was read in the houſe, ſeek to con. 
there was a profound ſilence for a conſiderable tent the King, 


time. At length, it was moved by one of the . 
members, that a particular day might be appointed Liebe 


to conſider of the King's anſwer. This was ſe. james II, 
conded by mr. Coke * who added. He hoped p: 134 
de they were all true Engliſhmen, and not to be ; 
&« frighted out of their duty by a few hard words.” a 
Tho” this ſpeech was very conſiſtent with the Bulns. 
freedom of a houſe of commons, the majority how- * Member 6 
ever were pleaſed to look upon mr. Coke as an in- Darby, 
cendiary, who intended to ſow diſcord between the 

King and the commons, and voted him to be ſent 

to the Tower. Moreover the houſe, to attone in Nov. 19. 
ſome meaſure for the offenſe they had given the 

King, proceeded to ways and means for raiſing the 

ſeven hundred thouſand pounds before voted. But 

they ſtoped not there. To ſhew the King that they 

ſought all poſſible ways to content him, beſide a 

bill to indemnify the Popiſh officers from the penal- 

ties they had already incured, they reſolved to of- 

fer another to the King, to qualify ſuch a number wWelwood. 
of thoſe officers to ſerve in the army as he ſhould 

think fit. All this demonſtrates, it was with regret 

that the houſe ſwerved from the principle of Paſſive- 
obedience and Non-reſiſtance. 

In the mean time, the lords received petitions Petitions from 
from I earl of Stanford and || lord Delamere, re- the lords pri- 
preſenting, that theſe two peers were commited to foners. 
the Tower in July laſt, upon a general accuſation of — u. 
treaſon, kept cloſe priſoners, and denied the uſe of p. 36 
pen, ink and paper. Theſe 33 obliged the + Tho Grey. 
lords to ſend to the King, to know the reaſon why || Hen. Booth, 


.theſe two peers were imprifoned. The King an- Nor. 16. 


ſwered by the lord chancellor, that they were com- 
mited for high treaſon, and that he had given or- 
ders for a commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer to try 
the lord Delamere in Cheſhire where the crime 
was commited, But as he had given no orders 
about the earl of Stanford's trial, the lords ap- 
pointed him to be tried by his peers, to which 
the King conſented, | 

A few days after, on the twentieth of Novem- The King 
ber, the King finding it would be very difficult to prorogues the 
obtain his defires of the commons concerning the parliament. 
Popiſh officers, prorogued the parliament till the Kennet,. 
tenth of February, after a ſeſſion but of eleven days. F, #37; 
The King loſt, by the prorogation, the ſeven hun- vol. III. 
dred thouſand pounds voted by the commons. But p. 787. 
he was under no neceſſity for it, conſidering the 
vaſt ſums they had liberally granted him. This 
prorogation, which was followed by ſeveral others, 
and at length by the diſſolution of the parliament, 
the laſt in this reign, is a clear demonſtration of 
two things. Firſt, that the King conſidered the 
affair of the Popiſh officers in the army, as of great 
moment, ſince he choſe rather to loſe ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds, than ſce his pretended right to im- 
ploy them conteſted by the parliament. The ſe- 
cond is, the exceſſive compliance ſhown the King 
by the commons, in inabling him to maintain an 
army; imploy Popiſh officers, and, in a word, to 
have no occaſion for a parliament. From hence 
ſprung all the evils which afflicted England during 
tne reſt of this reign. 

About a month after the prorogation of the par- The lord 
liament, the lord Delamere was brought to his trial P g 
by his peers, tho the King had before reſolved to gtatg Trials, 
have him proceeded againſt in another manner. The Vol. IV. 
lord Howard was the firſt witneſs produced againſt p. 240. 
him. But tho? he gave a large account of the duke Burnet, 


P- . 
Kennet. 


poſitive 
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poſitive againſt the lord Delamere. The ſecond 

Janne of Larne” _ Ford lord Grey, at which every one 
* vas ſurprized, it not being known that he was par- 
doned. This gave occaſion to imagine he was in 

great favor with the King. But his evidence tended 
more to prove in general the duke of Monmouth's 
rebellion, than the guilt of the priſoner in particu- 
lar. One Saxon was the only witneſs who ſwore to 
the lord Delamtte's correſpondence with the duke 


He is a of Monmouth. But as he was a perſon of very 
f bad reputation, the lords took no notice of his 
| teſtimony, and the priſoner was unanimouſly ac- 

| uited. | 
The lord As for the earl of Stanford he was admited to 
Stanford is bail, and tho? nothing could be proved againſt him, 
diſcharged he thought fit to lay hold on the proclamation of 
Carus. Pardon Which was ſhortly after publiſhed. This 
pardon appeared not till the end of the year, af- 
ter the executions of a great number of perſons. It 
was moreover clogged with ſo many exceptions, 

that the King was not much thanked for it. 

James, in this firſt year of his reign, beſtowed 
at court. honors and dignities upon ſeveral of his favorites and 
— adherents, and advanced others to high offices. The 
* Henry 


- * earl of Arlington dying the twenty-eighth of July, 
"in Shef. his place of lord chamberlain was given to the f earl 
12 of M ulgrave, who became one of the chief favorites 


Laurence in this reign. The || earl of Rocheſter was made lord 
yde. treaſurer, and Henry earl of Clarendon, his elder 
„Robert brother, lord lieutenant of Ireland. The * earl of 
Spencer. Sunderland, principal ſecretary of ſtate, was de- 
clared lord prefident of the council, and from that 
time became prime miniſter of ſtate. | 
The death The perſon moſt known abroad, who died this 
of fr John year, was fir John Marſham, eminent for his 
Marſham. ill in ancient hiſtory and chronology. He de- 
parted this life in the eighty-third year of his 
age (1). . ; 
Aw 1686, This year, 1686, to which we are now to pro- 
| ceed, was wholly Ern: as well as the next, in the 
execution of the King's two grand projects, viz. 
of making himſelf abſolute, and eſtabliſhing Po- 
- Theſe two projects could not but keep equal 
pace. For the King being a Papiſt, his chief aim 
in rendering himſelf abſolute was to alter the re- 
ligion of the kingdom, and, on the other hand, 
he could not introduce Popery, but by ſeting him- 
7 nove s laws. : heigh 
Proceedin ore thi were carried to any greater height 
of the —4 in End, be believed it proper — 5 aſſured firſt 
lament of of Scotland and Ireland. As for Scotland, the ma- 
— nagers there were intirely diſpoſed to comply with 
7 the King's will. The late parliament, beſide the 
hs acts betore-mentioned, paſſed one (2) wherein it 
Echard, was declared, That they owe all their bleſſings 
342 to the ſacred race of their glorious Kings, and to 


«< the ſolid, abſolute authority wherewith they 
«« were inveſted by the firſt and fundamental laws 
of their monarchy : And therefore they 
again declared to the world, that they abhor and 
deteſt not only the authors and actors of all pre- 
ceding rebellions againſt their Sovereign, but 
alſo all principles and poſitions which are con- 
. trary or derogatory to the King's facred, ſu- 
preme, ſovereign, abſolute power and authority, 
which none, whether particular perſons or col- 
lective bodies, can participate of, any manner of 
way; or upon any pretext, but in dependence on 
« him, and by commiſſion from him, &c.” They 
paſſed another act, „ To confirm and approve 
«+ whatever had been done by his Majeſty's privy 
council, juſtice court, and thoſe commiſſionated 
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| © by them, in baniſhing, impriſoning, or fining James II. 


% ſuch as refuſed to take and ſwear the oath of Ax" 1686. 
** allegiance z and to aſſert the Royal prerogative: 
in the utmoſt extent of them.” | 

If it be remembered what paſſed in Scotland in 
the reign of Charles I, and during the Interregnum, 
it will be eaſily perceived, this was not the generat 
ſenſe of the Scots, but only the opinion of a par- 
liament devoted to the King, and which viſibly 
abuſed their authority, to eſtabliſh a form of 
government directly contrary to the old conſtitu- 
tion, 

Incouraged by theſe great advances; the King Life of 
ſummoned the parliament of Scotland, to aſſemble James II. 
the twenty-ninth of April this year, and wrote a P. 140. 
letter to them, wherein, «+ He recommends to 
<< their ſpecial care, his innocent Roman Catholic 
ſubjects, who had always been aſſiſtant to the 
crown in the worſt of rebellions and uſurpations, 
tho* they lay under diſcouragements hardly 
to be named. Theſe he moſt heartily recom- 
mended to them; to the end, that as they had 
given good experience of their true loyalty and 
peaceable behavior, ſo, by their aſſiſtance, they 
might have the protection of his laws, not ſuffer- 
ing them to lie under obligations, which their 
religion could not admit of z by doing of 
which, they would give a demonſtration of their 
duty and affection towards him, and do him 
moſt acceptable ſervice. And this love he ex- 
pected they would ſhow to their brethren, as 
« they ſaw him an indulgent father to his peo- 

« ple.“ 

The earl of Murray, lord high commiſſioner, Gazette; 
ſeconded this letter, with a particular account of No. 2135: 
the many advantages the King intended to procure 
his realm of Scotland, chiefly with reſpect to trade. a 
He alſo indeavored to perſuade them, that what 
the King deſired, tended as much to the honor and 
welfare of his ſubjects of Scotland, as to his own 
ſatisfaction. He concluded with faying, <* By this 
you will ſhew yourſelves the beſt and moſt af- 

&* fectionate ſubjects, to the beſt, the incompara- 
& ble, and moſt heroic Prince in the world.” 

When his Majeſty's letter, and the lord com- Kennet; 
miſſioner*s ſpeech came to be conſidered in parlia- p. 445- 
ment, ſome members, without farther ſcrutiny, were 
for complying with the King's deſires. But others, 
in greater numbers, moved and prevailed to have 
a commitee appointed, to examine the ſtatutes 
againſt the Papiſts. The commitee finding, the 
ſtatutes prohibited only the public exerciſe of the 
Popiſh religion, drew up a bill to allow them the 
exerciſe of their religion in private. But when this 
bill was preſented to the parliament, it met with 
ſuch great oppoſition, that the lord commiſſioner 
thought fit to adjourn the debate to another time, 
till he had received inſtructions from court. The 
King ſent him orders to diſſolve, or at leaſt pro- 
rogue the parliament, and ſome months after, by 
his ſole authority, he eſtabliſhed liberty of con- 
ſcience in Scotland. | 
Affairs in Ireland were upon another foot. The Affairs of 
King's will met with no oppoſition there; and rho? Ireland. 
the lord lieutenant was a Proteſtant, his credit and King's ſtate, 
authority were inſufficient to put a ſtop to the acts C. 
of injuſtice commited againſt thoſe of his religion. — 
The new earl of Tyrconnel was no ſooner returned 1 
to Dublin with the title of lieutenant general of 
the army, but he began again to break the Pro- 
teſtant officers and ſoldiers, and put Roman Ca- 
tholics in their places; without vouchſafing to aſk 
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&c. and Thomas Otway. 


(1) This year alſo died fir William Dugdale Garter King at Arms, author of the Baronage, Antiquities of Warwickſhirg, 


(2) Containing a tender of 
Vor. II. 


duty, and offer of the exciſe to his . — p. 444. 


for 
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Auxs II. for the lord lieutenant's order (1). This occa- 
An? 1686. ſioned a quarrel between them, wherein Tyrconnel 
A behaved very haughtily, ever ſaying, he did no- 

thing but by the King's expreſs order. When he 

had modelled the army according to the King's 

mind, he went over into England, where, by 
Ive” means of the Queen and father Petre the jeſuit, 
he ſupplanted the earl of Clarendon, and was ap: 

inted lord lieutenant of Ireland. Upon his arrival 
at Dublin, he indeavored, by a proclamation, to 
diſpel the fears of the Proteſtants, who ſaw them- 
ſelves, to their great trouble, in ſubjection to a Ca- 
tholic. But his actions correſponded not with his 
promiſes. Wherefore, a great number of Prote- 
itants, choſe rather to quit their eſtates in Ireland, 
and withdraw into England, than remain under the 
government of one ſo juſtly odious to them. On 
the other hand, the Engliſh merchants who traded 
in Ireland, withdrew their effects, and by that the 
kingdom was reduced to great extremities. But all 
thele diſadvantages were compenſated by the hopes 
of rooting out the Proteſtant religion in that 


| deſigns. lute power, without medling with religion, in all 


- 449- likehhood, he would have eaſily ſucceeded, ſince 

paſſive-obedience was in a manner eſtabliſhed, and 

nov reckoned an eſſential doctrine of the church of 

p. 796. England; the members whereof made the body of 

the nation, and were poſſeſſed of all the offices and 

places of truſt. But as he had already diſcovered, 

that his attempts to be freed from the yoke of the 

laws, was chiefly to eſtabliſh Popery, the par- 

liament, however devoted to him in all other re- 

ſpects, had not been ſo compliant as to abandon the 

intereſt of religion. Notwithſtanding this refuſal, 

he hoped to attain his ends, firft, by cauſing the 

Judges to give it as their opinion, that he had a 

power to diſpenſe with the laws. Secondly, by 

gaining the members of parliament by degrees, 

being reſolved to have no ſeſſion till he had accom- 

pliſhed that defign. InEngland, as in other places, 

there are men always ready to ſacrifice the public to 

their private intereſt, and there were but too many, 

on the preſent occaſion, even among the clergy 

Cartwright's themſelves. Dr. Cartwright, dean of Rippon, 

m_—_ the (peaking, in a ſermon, of the King's promiſes made 

122 Pro- to the parliament, which were then the common 

707. topic of diſcourſe and complaint, ſaid, That 

ing's © the King's promiſes were free donatives, and 

State, Kc. ought not to be too ſtrictly examined or urged ; 

He is made «+ and that they mult leave his Majeſty to explain 
iſhopof e his own meaning in them.” The Ki 

Cheſter. 5 g in them. ing was fo 

| delighted with this gloſs, that he rewarded the au- 

thor with the biſhopric of Cheſter, as an incou- 


ragement to other clergymen to follow ſo good an 
cxample.” 


— — 


laws of England are the King's laws. 2. That there- P. 17. 


As for the judges, the King took care to fend James II. 
for them one by one, and talk with them privately Ax' 1686. 
in his cloſet (2), in order to perſuade them to de- 
clare for his diſpenſing power, telling them, he Alterations 
would have twelve judges of his opinion (3). Four among the 
abſolutely refuſed to comply, and were immediately — 
diſplaced. The King inted four others of . mig 
more pliable and ſubmiſſive underſtandings, among p. 449. 
whom there was one Papiſt (4). Pei 

At the ſame time, the King made a call of ſer- Vol. III. 
jeants at law, among whom were ſeveral Catholics, B 797: 
one of whom was knighted (5), and a little after, p. 667, 669. 
another lawyer of the ſame religion was made a A call of 
judge (6). Serjeants. 

The privy council alſo underwent the like alte- Kennet, 
ration, the King having received into it five zealous An in the 
Catholics, viz. * the lord Arundel of Wardour, privy council 
and the lord Bellaſis (who had been long confined July 17. 
in the Tower, being accuſed of the Popiſh plot) Sageues. 
the lord Dover , and the carl of Tyrconnel. He yu 
likewiſe admited the new biſhop of Cheſter, and 4 Hens, 
dr. Parker, biſhop of Oxford, a reputed Papiſt. Lan 
All theſe changes clearly diſcovered the King's 
deſign. 

Bur it was not long before he gave more ſignal The judges 
marks of his intentions. It has been remembered, give their opi. 
that he aſſumed a power to diſpenſe with the ob- nion that the 
ſervation of the teſt act in his Catholic officers. — f 
The parliament's refuſal of their conſent to this in- tay, 
novation, only exaſperated the King and made him Welwood, 
reſolve to exempt from the penal laws all his ſub- p. 169. 
jects in general, and conſequently the Papiſts. But Cennet, 
as this was directly againſt law, he undertook to E 
ſhew, by the means of his corrupt judges, That Vol. III. 

%a power in the King to diſpenſe with law, was p. 798. 
&« Jaw.” To this end, he took care firſt to have 

papers diſperſed thro* the kingdom, to prove this 
pretended right, and to prepare the 8 for his 

deſigns (7). At laſt in a particular caſe (8), all the gyne,, 
judges, except one, gave their opinions for the p. 669. 
King, and made it a general rule in law: 1. That the Welwood, 


fore it is an incident, inſeparable prerogative of the 

Kings of England, as of all other ſovereign Princes, 

to diſpenſe with all penal laws, in particular caſes, 

and upon particular neceſſary reaſons. 3. That of 

theſe reaſons and neceſſities the King is the ſole 

judge; conſequently, 4. That this is not a truſt in- 

veſted in and granted to the King, but the ancient 

remains of the ſovereign power of the Kings of 

England, which never was yet nor ever can be 

taken from them. | 
The Taps in conſequence of this deciſion, The Papiſts 

with the King's permiſſion, ſet up every where in openly profeſs 

the kingdom, the free and open exerciſe of their their religion. 

religion. The jeſuits erected colleges and ſemina- * 

ries in all the conſiderable towns; and at the ſame Þopith biſhops 

time, four Popiſh biſhops were publicly conſecrated conſecrated. 

in the King's chapel, and ſent down to exerciſe their Echard, 


functions in their reſpective dioceſes, under the title 1 ug 


* 


* 


(1) Two or three hundred nh gentlemen, who had laid out their fortunes in purchaſing their military poſts, were now 


arbitrarily diſbanded, and five or 


ix thouſand private ſoldiers ſent a begging. Kennet, p. 447. 


(2) Upon which the term Clofeting was much toſſed about. He not only talked with his judges in this manner, but | 


with many 


arliament men about the affair of the Teſt, ſome whereof gave him very flat and hardy denials; others 


tho' more clene, yet were no leſs ſteady. 80 finding he could not bring the majority to a compliance, he diſſolved the 
liament : of whom, Burnet ſays, in all England it would not have been eaſy to have found five hundred men ſo weak, 
o poor, and ſo devoted to the court. So happily was the nation taken out of their hands by this precipitated violence of a bi- 


gotted court. p. 668. 


(3) Upon which Jones told him, © Poſſibly you may find twelve judges of your opinion, but you will ſcarce find twelve 


lawyers to be ſo. Kennet, p. 449. 


(4) The judges turned out, were, fir Thomas Jones, William Montagae, fir Job Charlton, fir Edward Neville. In whoſe 
places were put, fir Henry Bedingfield, fir Edward Atkyns, fir Edward Lutwiche, Richard Heath. Ibid. 


(5) Sir Chriſtopher Milton, the 


poet's brother, who was made a judge. 


(6) Sir Richard Allibone of Gray's- Inn a Papiſt, The motto uſed by the ſerjeants was Deus, Rex, Lex, Ibid. | 
(7 ) LEdras and others were imployed to ſhew, “ That a power in the King to diſpenſe with law, was law.” 


, Vol. III. p. 798. 


(8) In the caſe of fir Edward Hales a Popiſh gentleman of Kent, who had an imployment. Burnet, p. 669. 
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JAMES II. 
An' 1686. 


The clergy 
forbid to 
preach upon 
controverted 
ints; 
Fictwood, 
A ,, 
ennet, 


char 
d, 
Vol. III. 
p. 799. 


of Vicars Apoſtolical. Their paſtoral letters ad- 


dreſſed to the lay Catholics, were printed at the 


King's printing houſe, and diſperſed thro? the king- 
5 —— in che habits of their — 
at Whitehall and St. James's, and ſcrupled not to 
tell the Proteſtants, That they hoped in a little 
% time, to walk in proceſſion thro* Cheapſide.“ 
And, as many converts were expected, that ſo plen- 
tiful a harveſt might not want laborers, a great 
number of prieſts and monks were ſent from foreign 

From this time, the only way to preferment 
was to be a Papiſt, or a promoter of Popery. 
All affairs of the council were managed by Ca- 
tholics, or ſome others who had but little regard 
to religion, Thus, by the deciſion of ten or twelve 
judges, nominated or corrupted by the King before 
their admiſſion, the laws of England were given up, 
and. the conſtitution intirely altered. By a like 
practiſe it was, that Charles I cauſed his judges to 
decide, that he had a right to impoſe taxes in caſe 
of neceſſity, of which neceſſity himſelf was ſole 
judge. Hence it may be perceived, that the laws 
of England would be ill maintained, had they no 
firmer foundation than the deciſions of judges . 
pointed by the King. But it is ſurpriſing, that the 
precedent of ſhip money, eſtabliſhed by Charles I, 
and in effect, the principal cauſe of his ruin, made 
ſo little impreſſion on James II. The violence of 
his zeal for his —_— made every thing eaſy or 
poſſible to him, and, at all events, he was reſolved 
to run the riſk of the undertaking. 

His Majefty uſed another expedient for the ad- 
vancement of his religion. He ſent a circular letter 
to the biſhops, with an order, prohibiting all the 
inferior clergy from preaching upon controverted 
points of Divinity, for fear, as was pretended, of 
raiſing animoſities among the people. It was thus 
that the perſecution _ in Queen Mary's reign, 
and it ought not to ſeem ſtrange, that a Popiſh 
King ſhould imitate ſo zealous a Popiſh Queen. 
However, on this occaſion, the clergy of the 
church of England clearly diſcovered their aver- 


but obeys not. ſion to Popery, of which they had hitherto ſtood 


Burnet, 
673,674. 


Vol. III. 
p. 799. 


The King 
erects an ec- 
Clefiaſtical 
commiſſion, 
\ennet, 


accuſed by their enemies, on pretenſe of a ſcrupulous 
attachment to ſome modes and ceremonies, which 
the firſt reformers had not thought fit to retrench. 
For many of the dignified clergy, and the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for their piety and learning, far from 
prevaricating in the diſcharge of their office, 
preached openly on controverted points, or rather 
made them the chief ſubje&t of their diſcourſes. 
They ſaw the tendency of this extraordinary inhi- 
bition, at a time when the Proteſtant religion was 
openly attacked, as well in ſermons, as writings 
printed with licenſe, and induſtriouſly diſperſed 
thro? the nation. It is juſtice to do honor to theſe 
faithful miniſters of the Goſpel, by tranſmiting to 
poſterity the names of the moſt diſtinguiſhed among 
them. Theſe were Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Ten- 
nifon, Wake, Patrick, Sharp, Sherlock, all fa- 
mous for their writings, and all afterwards pro- 
moted to the firſt dignities of the church. 

The King and his Popiſh council were extremely 
offended with this boldneſs, and therefore, to force 
the Proteſtant clergy to ſubmiſſion, a new court for 
eccleſiaſtical affairs was erected, compoſed of various 
members, among whom were ſevera] Catholics. A 
nomination of Papiſts to be judges of a Proteſtant 
clergy in matters of doctrine and diſcipline, ſhowed 
the King would no longer keep any meaſures. 
Among theſe commiſſioners were three biſhops, 
viz. William Sancroft of Canterbury, Crew of 
Durham, and Sprat of Rocheſter. The reſt were 
all laymen, of which the principal were Jefferies, | 


— — 


* 


% 
_—— 


8 


lord chancellor; the earl of Rocheſter, lord James. II. 
treaſurer; the earl of Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate An* 1686. 
and preſident of the council; and the lord chief. 
juſtice Herbert, The commiſſion was directed to 

any three of them, whereof the lord chancellor F 
was always to be one, for a reafon very obvious. 

By this commiſſion they had a power to exerciſe Power of the 
and execute all manner of juriſdictions and pre-emi- eccleſiaſtical 
nences, concerning any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical ju- commiſſioners 
riſdictions; to viſit, reform, redreſs, and amend Kennet, 
all abuſes, offenſes, contempts, and enormities K.. 
whatſoever, which by the ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical p. 356. 
laws of the realm might be lawfully corrected. They Life of 
were alſo to inquire of all offenſes, contempts and James II. 
miſdemeanors commited, or hereafter to be com- P. 146. 
mited 3 that they might be corrected and puniſhed 
by the cenſure of the church; they were to ſearch 
for, and call before them all eccleſiaſtical perſons 
of what degree or dignity ſoever, and to puniſh 
the offenders, by excommunications, ſuſpenſions, 
deprivations, or other eccleſiaſtical cenſures : they 
were impowered to ſend for all ſtatutes, rules, letters 
patents of univerſities, colleges, grammar ſchools, 
and all other eccleſiaſtical corporations, ard the ſaid 
ſtatutes to correct, amend, and alter as they ſaw 
convenient, &c. 

Many of the beſt lawyers thought this commiſſion 
illegal, and contrary to the act paſſed in the ſeven- 
teenth year of Charles I, for aboliſhing the high 
commiſſion court. Others pretended, there was 
nothing in it contrary to that act. It ſeems how- 
ever, chat the court was conſcious of its illegality, 
ſince, tho it was granted in April, it was not opened 
till Auguſt. Beſide, the archbiſhop would never 
act Ne it. n : 

Soon after, dr. Sharp, in a ſermon, vindicated 
the church of Eckland . oppoſition to the errors of At of 
Popery. The King being intormed of ir, pretended, London. 
that the preacher's intention Was to beget an evil State Trials, 
opinion of himſelf and his government in the minds * * 

of the hearers, and to lead them into diſobedience 2 

and rebellion. On this ſuppoſition he ſent a letter p 455. 
to the biſhop of London *, commanding him forth- Burnet. 
with to ſuſpend dr. Sharp from farther preachiag in Welwood. 
any pariſh church or chapel in his 1 till he had 

iven him ſatisfaction, and his farther pleaſure was 

nown therein. On receit of this order, the biſhop 
wrote to the earl of Sunderland, and prayed him 
to communicate his letter to the King. He re- 
preſented, that he was to proceed according to law, 
and as a judge; and by the law no judge condemns 
a man before he has knowlege of the cauſe, and 
has cited the party. Dr. Sharp himſelf carried the 
letter, but could obtain no anſwer. Two days after, 
he waited on the King at Windſor, with a very 
humble petition, but without any effect. The King 
.and his council had already reſolved to imbrace this 
occaſion to puniſh the biſhop of London, who was 
odious to the court, becauſe he had moved in the 
houſe of lords to examine the King's ſpeech : be- 
ſide, by ſo great an example, they were reſolved 
to eſtabliſh the authority of their new eccleſiaſtical 
court, The biſhop was therefore cited to ap 
before the commiſſioners the fourth of Auguſt, 
where he was treated in a manner unbecoming his 
birth (1) and dignity, by Jefferies the chancellor, 
who uſed him with his wonted inſolence. The biſhop gurnet, 
demanded a copy of the commiſſion, or at leaſt to p. 676. 
hear it read. But this was refuſed, and he was an- 
ſwered by Jefferies, that the commiſſion might be had 
in every coffee houſe for a penny. At length, with 
great difficulty, he obtained a delay of five days. 

The ninthof Auguſt he appeared a ſecond time before 


Compton. 


June 18. 


+ Alſo on the 


urt, and r diſowned its juriſdiction, alleging, 
the co T J i eging 1 


— 


— 


(1) He was brother to the late, and uncle to the then earl of Northampton. 


— 


that 
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ſpended. 
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cl man 
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writing to 
the army; 
Ibid. 
Kennet, 


N. 450: 


Coke, 
p. 364 


ſor which he 
is ſentenſed 
to be whiped, 
pillorted, and 
fined. 


Miles Prance 
2 
ennet, 
449. 
chard, 
Vol. HL. 
p-. 807. 


The King is 
buſy to gain 
1 · ͤ[ͤ N 


ennet, 


Beier. 


Vol. III. 
p. 808. 


that as a ray he had no other judge than his 
Metropolitan : but his plea was rejected. How- 
ever, after two or three adjournments of the court, 
he was ſuſpended from the function and execution of 
his epiſcopal office, for his diſobedience and con- 
tempt : and the biſhops of Durham, Rocheſter, and 
Peterborough, were appointed commiſſioners with- 
in the dioceſe of London, during the DRmey's ſuſ- 

nſion. Dr. Sharp was likewiſe ſuſpended, tho” 
it was only for a few days. —_ 

The world was convinced by this affair, that 
the court was reſolved to filence all the Proteſtant 
miniſters, to prevent their maintaining the Pro- 
teſtant religion in their ſermons. It was alſo per- 
ceived, that the King was reſolved to keep no more 
meaſures, ſince, in a time of profound peace, he 
had formed a camp of fifteen thouſand men upon 
Hounſlow-heath, under the command of the earl of 
Feverſham. In this camp was a public chapel, 
where maſs was ſaid every day. 

Tho? there were but very 2. Popiſh officers and 
ſoldiers in the army, it was feared, that the whole 
would be ſubſervient to the King in the execution 
of his deſigns, in conſequence of that blind obe- 
dience uſually profeſſed by them. To obviate this 
danger, Samuel Johnſon a Clergyman (i), addreſſed 
a writing to the Proteſtant officers and ſoldiers of 
the army, wherein he laid before them the reaſons 
which ought to prevent their being the inſtruments 
of the court, for the deſtruction of their religion, 
and the ſubverſion of the government. This writ- 
ing was too oppoſite to the King's deſigns to eſcape 
unpuniſhed. herefore the author being tried 
the King's-bench, was ſentenſed to ſtand three 
times in the pillory, to be whiped from Newgate 
to Tyburn, and to pay a fine of five hundred marks. 
The fentenſe, after Johnſon's ſolemn degradation, 
was executed with great rigor. But his writing 
made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the minds of both 
officers and ſoldiers, and very much promoted the 
great defect ion in the army, which ha two 
years after. 4 

About this time, Miles Prance the goldſmith 
who had been a witneſs againſt the perſons tried for 
the murder of fir Edmundbury Godfrey, and had 
taken away three lives by his evidence, was tried 
upon an information exhibited againſt him for 
perjury, and ſentenſed to pay a fine of a hundred 
pounds, to ſtand three times in the pillory, and to 
be whiped from Newgate to Tyburn. But becauſe 
he at firit pleaded guilty, the whiping part of the 
ſentenſe was remited. Some ſay, he was ſo inti- 
midated by the example of Oates, that he pleaded 
guilty merely to eſcape puniſhment. Others again 
prerend to confirm his confeſſion from a declaration 
publiſhed by him afterwards, wherein he diſowned 
his depoſitions in 1678. But as he was a Papiſt, 
tome have ſuſpected he was induced by religious 
motives to publiſh this declaration. In caſes of 
this nature every man is at liberty to form his own 
conjectures. 

It was not difficult to perceive from the King's 
whole conduct, that he had intirely pulled off the 
maſk, and was deſirous to have it thought, he in- 
tended to introduce the Roman Catholic religion. 
Accordingly, this was not doubted. His promiſe 
to the council and parliament to preſerve the Pro- 


_ 


| 


who was willing to give him this proof of his devo- 


no man ſo bold as to remind him of it. 


teſtant religion was intirely forgot, and there was Jamgs II. 
It was An* 1696. 
even dangerous to ſpeak of it in public converſa- .., 
tions, for fear of ſome miſchievous conſequence. | 
Nor was the King contented with acting openly in 
favor of his religion, but even privately uſed all 
poſſible indeavors to make  profelytes, chiefly 
among his courtiers, and perſons of the firſt rank. 
He ſucceeded with reſpect to the earl of Sunderland“, Roben 
Spencer, 
5 earl of 


underland 
turns Papiſt. 


tion for him, tho? for ſome private reaſons he refuſed 
to make a public abjuration. 
But he was not ſo ſuccefsful in his attempt upon The ear] of 
his brother-in-law the earl of Rocheſter. For tho? Rochetter te. 
the earl conſented to be preſent at a conference held fuling tobe. 
by divines of both religions(2), the diſpute, it * 
ſeems, only attached him more firmly to the Pro- + Ml 
teſtant religion, ſince he bravely refuſed forſaking Burner, 
it. The King, mortified by his firmneſs, removed p. 684. 
him from the treaſury, which was put in commiſ- !5 7emoved 
ſion, but withal aſſigned him a yearly penſion of — 
five thouſand pounds upon the poſt- office. The 
earl of Clarendon, his * brother, felt likewiſe the +, ber 
effects of the King's diſpleaſure on the ſame account. Clarendon 
Being recalled from his government of Ireland be- diſplaced. 
fore the time, he was deprived, about the end of 
the year, of the privy ſeal, which was given to the 
lord Arundel a Papiſt (3). 

At length, the King gave an unqueſtionable The earl of 

oof of his zeal for the Popiſh religion, by ſend- Caſtlemain 
ing the earl of Caſtlemain in embaſly to the Pope, ; embaſla, 
« To reconcile the three kingdoms of England, po, * 
« Scotland, and Ireland, to the Holy See, 
& which, for more than an age, they had fallen off 
© by hereſy.” The embaſlador was received at Is coldly re- 
Rome with a coldneſs which gave the King a ſen- <*ived. 
ſible mortification. Innocent XI, not ſuffering 1 
himſelf to be impoſed on by this outward ſhew, *. 
conſidered that embaſſy was too much precipitated, 
ſince the converſion of the three kingdoms was yet 
far from being finiſhed, and therefore he reſolved to 
be no actor in a farce which would only render him 
ridiculous. And indeed to pretend to reconcile 
three kingdoms to the church of Rome, on pre- 
tenſe of a few late converſions, was it not expoling 
the Pope, the King, and the Catholic religion to 
the mirth and inſults of their enemies. This em- 
baſſy was owing, it is ſaid, to the influence of the 
jeſuits, who would have all Europe believe, they 
had converted the three kingdoms. But Inno- 
cent XI was not ſo fond of the jeſuits, as to give 
them this ſatisfaction at the expenſe of his own 
honor. Beſide, being then ingaged in a quarrel with 
France, and not ignorant of the cloſe union between 
Lewis XIV and James II, he was pleaſed with giv- 
ing ſome mortification to Lewis, in the perſon of 
his friend and brother of England. To this was 
owing his treatment of the embaſſador with ſo 
much coldneſs, not to fay, incivility. Whenever 
he granted him an audience, his Holineſs had a fir 
of coughing at command, which ſpoiled the em- 
baſſador's harangue, and obliged him to withdraw. 
This he ſo often repeated, that the earl of Caſtle- 
main at length threatened to be gone. The Pope 
with his uſual coldneſs ſeat him word, That 
ce ſince he would be gone, he adviſed him to rife 
« early inthe morning, that he might reſt himſcli 


(1) The ſame who wrote the book called Julian the Apoſtate, which had given ſuch offenſe to the duke of York in the laft 


reign, anddrawn upon the author a ſevere proſecution. 


(2) The Proteſtant divines were, dr. Patrick and dr. Jane; and the Popiſh, Gifford and Godden. Kennet, p. 451. 
(3) John Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, and lord chamberlain, being ſollicited by the prieſts to change his religion, „he heard 
them gravely arguing for Tranſubſtantiation.“ And then told them, . He had taken much pains to bring himſelf to believe 
ir God, who made the world and all men in it; but it muſt not be an ordinary force of 


«« lieve, that men was quits with God, and made God again.” 
briſkly replied, «© Fe was 
«++ Would turn Mahometan. Burnet, p. 683, 684. 


pre-ingaged, for he had promiſed the King of Morocco, that, if ever he changed his religion, he 


ͤ—— 


argument, that could make him be- 
Colonel Kirk was alſo deſired to change his religion, but he 
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« at noon; for in thoſe countries it was dangerous 
«« to travel in the heat of the day.” All the favor 
the embaſſador could obtain from the Pope, was a 
licenſe to the marſhal d' Humiere's daughter to 
marry her uncle, and a diſpenſation of the ſtatutes 


of the jeſuits order, that father Petre might injoy a 


biſhopric. Ir is ſaid, the archbiſhopric of York was 


kept vacant for him. But if the Pope and moſt of 


the cardinals coldly received the Engliſh embaſſa- 
dor, the jeſuits made him ſome amends by ſhowi 
him all poſſible reſpect. Ar laſt, the King recalled 
him, being unable to bear ſo many mortifications. 


All places be- Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of this embaſſy, 


ſtowed upon 
Papiſts. 
Gazettes. 
Kennet. 


＋ 


the King was not diſcouraged from purſuing his de- 
ſign, and that with ſuch ardor and openeſs, that 
it could not be miſtaken. Not only all vacant 
preferments were confered upon Papiſts, but, with- 
out any reaſon given, Proteſtants were deprived of 
their places to make room for them, So, it was 
eaſily ſeen, that none beſide Papiſts, or Proteſtants 
not attached to their religion, could pretend to 
any imployments, The court was ſo open in their 
meaſures, that ſome of the principal Catholics could 
not forbear repreſenting to the King, that his pro- 
ceedings were more dangerous than advantageous 


to their religion. But the King would not liſten to 


any but violent counſels, and ſuch as were agree- 
able to his temper and zeal. One may fee in the 
following letter, dated the ſecond of February 
1684, from a jeſuit of Liege to a jeſuit of Fri- 
bourg, the King's diſpoſition with regard to religion. 
<« Tt is wonderful to ſee King James's great af- 
« fection to our ſociety : he wiſhed proſperity to 
« this whole college, by the reverend father, the 
re provincial, and earneſtly recommended himſelf to 
« our prayers. Upon father John Keynes's return 
« to England, he gave him a moſt gracious rece 
« tion (while earls and dukes were commanded for 
« ſome hours to wait for admitance) with whom, 
te in the Queen's preſenſe, he diſcourſed with all 
« familiarity. He aſked him, How many can- 
«« didates for orders he had, and how many 
« ſtudents? And upon the provincials anſwer to 
«© his Majeſty, who was urgent with him, That 
ie of. the former and the latter he had above fifty; 
« he replied, * There would be occafion for dou- 
& ble or treble that number, to effect what he de- 
« figned for that ſociety's performance; and or- 


« dered, that they ſhould be all exerciſed in the 


ie art of preaching : * For now, ſays he, England 
4 has need of ſuch.” | | | 5 
l do not doubt but you have heard, that the 
« King writing to father de la Chaiſe, the French 
4e Ry confeſſor concerning the affairs of the 
te heuſe among the Walloons, declared, That 


«© whatever was done to the Engliſh fathers of that 


«© houſe, he would look upon as done to himſelf. 


« Father Clare, rector of the ſame houſe, being 


« arrived at London to treat of that matter, got 
«© an eaſy acceſs to the King, and as eaſily gained 
„ his point. The King himſelf forbad him to 


T and kiſs his hand, according to cuſtom, 


ec laying, © Reverend father, you have indeed 
« once kiſſed my hand; but if I had known then, 


„as I do now, that you were a prieſt, I would 


% rather myſelf, father, have kneeled down and 
<« Kkiſſed your hand.“ After he had finiſhed his 
« buſineſs, in a familiar converſation, his Majeſty 
« told this father, That he would either convert 
« England, or die a martyr ; and he had rather 
die the next day and convert it, than reign 
„twenty years 8 and happily, and not ef- 
e fect it” Finally, he called himſelf, A Sow 
* OF THE SOCIETY, of whoſe good ſucceſs, he 
“ faid, he was as glad as of his own.“ And it can 
e ſcarcely be expreſſed how much gratitude he 
„ ſhewed, when it was told him, That he was 
No. 17 Vol. III. 3 


8 * 


made partaker, by the moſt reverend our provin- James II. 
*© cial, of all the merits of the ſociety “ out of which Ax 1686, 
* he is to nominate one for his conſeſſor; but 
** hitherto it is not known who it will be: ſome 
report, that it will be the reverend father the 
% Provincial, but ſtill there is no certainty of 
that. Many are of opinion, that father Edward 
R. Petre, who is chiefly in favor with the 
King, will obtain an archbiſhopric, but more 
believe it will be a cardinal's cap. To him has 
„been granted, within this month or two, all 
<< that part of the palace, in which the King uſed 
„to reſide, when he was duke of York, where 


cc 


there is not a day, but you may ſee I know 
not how many courtiers waiting to ſpeak to his 
eminence, for ſo they ſay he is called: for the King 
*© adviſes with him, and with many Catholic lords, 
** who have the chief places in the kingdom, to 
find a method to propogate the faith without 
violence. Not long ſince, ſome of theſe lords 
** objefted to the King, That they thought he 
* made too much haſte to eſtabliſh x faith.” To 
** whom he anſwered, I am growing old, and 
muſt take LA ROE STE S; elſe if I ſhould hap- 
pen to die, I might perhaps leave you in a worſe 
condition than I found you.“ When they aſked 
** him, Why then he was ſo little concerned 
about the converſion of his daughters, who were 
the heirs of the kingdom? He anſwered, 
++ © God will take care of that; leave the con- 
verſion of my daughters to me; do you, by 
© your example, convert your tenants and others 
to the faith.” 

He has Catholic lord lieutenants in moſt 
counties; and we ſhall have ſhortly Catholic 
<< juſtices of the peace in almoſt all places. We 
2 — 7 alſo, that our affairs will have good ſuc- 
<< cels at Oxford. In the public. chapel of the vice 
% chancellor, who is a Catholic, there is always 
„ one of our divines, who has converted ſome of 
e the ſtudents to the faith. The biſhop of Ox- 
ford himſelf, ſeems to be a great favorer of the 
Catholic faith; he propoſed to the council, whe- 
«© ther it did not ſeem to be expedient, that at leaſt 
one college ſhould be granted to the Catholics 
* at Oxford, that they might not be forced to 
< ſtudy beyond ſea at ſuch great ces; but it 
is not yet known what anſwer he had, The 
fame biſhop having invited two of our brethren, 

together with ſome of the nobility, drank the 
- King's health to a Lame 2 ord 7 was 
in company, wiſhing his Majeſty good ſucceſs 
* in all bis undertaki — Aadeg fle That 
<< the religion of the Proteſtants in England, did 
* not ſeem to him in a better condition, than Buda 
* was before it was taken; and that they were 
next to Atheiſts, that defended that faith.“ Man 
„ 1mbrace the true religion, and four of the mo 
s conſiderable earls had lately made public pro- 
< feſſion of it. Father Alexander Keynes, the 
* provincial nephew, to whom is commited the 
care of che chapel belonging to the elector Pa- 
e latine's envoy, is continually taken up in ſolving 
and anſwering the queſtions of heretics, who 
doubt of their faith, of whom you may ſee two 
or three together walking by the chapel door, 
** continually diſputing about — point of reli- 
gion. As to Prince George, it is yet uncertain what 
s religion he profeſſes. We gradually begin to get 
<* footing in and; we teach human learning 
„at Lincoln, Norwich and Vork; and at Wor- 
* ceſter we have a public chapel, protected by a 
* guard of the King's ſoldiers; and we are to buy 
* ſome houſes at Wigan in Lancaſhire. The Ca- 
& tholic intereſt grows very ſtrong ; and at ſome 
& churches, granted to the Catholics, upon holi- 


Is waa at: are often counted fifteen hundred 
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„ ſent at the ſermon. 


At Landon alſo, our buſi- 
ſuceeſs : 


+ neſs is carried on with the ſame * 


« ſermons are preached upon every holiday, 

6 = are — 1 the y ls, 
«« that they are not big enough to hold them. Tw O 
« of our fociety, Dormer and Bertue, preach con- 
«« tinually before the King and the Queen; father 
« Eward Neville, before the Queen-Dowager 3 
4 father Alexander Keynes, in the chapel afore- 
« ſaid z others in other chapels. There are many 
s houſes bought in the Savoy, near Somerſet-houſe, 
« which is the Queen-Dowager's palace, towards 
&« erecting the firſt college in London, for about 
« eighteen thoufand Florins; and they are hard at 
« work to bring them to the farm of a college, 
« that a ſchool may be opened before Eaſter. 

« A Catholic lord licutenant is ſhortly to go 
«« over to Ireland, becauſe the «> hmm be 1a- 
« tisfied with any other, to eſtabliſh the Catholic 
« intereſt in that kingdom. The parliament will 
« certainly ſit in this month of February, of whom 
« his Majefty is reſolved to aſk three things: Firſt, 
de that by a general act all the Catholic peers may 
be admited to fit in the upper-houſe : Secondly, 
« that the teſt may be aboliſhed : And thirdly, 
« which is the chief point, that all laws 
«« againſt Catholics ſhould be abrogated. And that 
« he may the better obtain theſe things, he de- 
« fjgns to let them all know, . That he is reſolved 
4 to turn out all thofe who will not heartily act for 
«+ the obtaining of them; and likewiſe diffolve the 
* parliament.” At which reſolution ſome heretics 
66 — terrified, came to a certain earl to adviſe 
« with him what might be done; to whom he 
« anſwered. + The King's mind is ſufficiently 
„ known; what he has once faid he will certainly 
40 rm : if you love yourſelves ſubmit to the 
% King's pleaſure.” There is to be a great | 
4% tion of war at London, and a fleet, of above a 
hundred men of war, is to be fited out againſt 
e the ſpring, but on what deſign is uncertain. 
The Dutch are under great apprebenſions, but 
« far what reaſon, altho* they are faid to make an 
«© armament, time will beſt difcover.” 

The jcfuirs of Fri made no ſeruple to ſhow 
this letter to ſeveral ns, who, taking copies of 
it, made it ic in Switzerland and at Geneva. 
Dr. Burnet ſays, he copied it from one in the hands 
of monſieur Heidegger, a famous profeffor at Zu- 
rich. One of the copies was ſent to monfieur 
Diekvelt, embaflador of the States-General in Eng- 
land, who ſpoke of it to the King. Whereupon 
the King ed to ke it, ay ing, he ſhould Bog 
know. whether it was genuine, or forged, to render 
the jeſuits odious. t the' it was put into his 

, he ſpoke no more of it to monſieur Dickvelt. 

\ The parliament, which according to the laſt pro- 
rogation, was to meet the fifteentk of February, 
wasfarther prorogued v. Probably, the King found 
things not ripe enough, as he defired, to be affured 
os the concurence ob the parliament in the execution 
of his de He choſe rather to take another 
courſe, which to him ſeemed more ſhort and caſy, 
in eſtabliſhing liberty of conſcience by his own au- 
_— He was, doubtleſs, perſuaded, that it 
would be more eafy- to obtam the conſent of the 
parhament to a thing already done, than the power 
to do it. Bur he thought proper to begin with 
Scotland, that the example of that kingdom might 
influence the Engliſh. Fo this end, he ſent a pro- 
clamation into Scotland for an intire li of con- 
ſcieyce, with orders to the privy council to publiſh 
it. In his opinion, this (nz 4 was more 
than capable to convince all his good ſubjects of his 
great moderation, and defire that all ſhould live in 
2 H excluded, however, out of his favor the 
iold Conventiclers, whom he recommended to his 


This 
« hearts and affections of his ſubjects, 


lamation contained in ſubſtance : 
That his Majeſty being 


« religion, to him in-loyalty, and to their neigh- 


| 66 
| 

Is laws or as of par 
© againft any of our Roman Catholic fbjeQts, in 


* an 


- 


ant his Royal toleration, to the 


s derate Preſbyterians, to meet in their 
„ houſes only; 
“ venticlers be proſecuted according to the utmoſt 
66 ſeverity of the laws, In like manner, he tole- 
„rates Quakers to meet and exerciſe in their form, 
“ in any place or places appointed for their wor- 
« ſhip.” Then the proclamation proceeds thus, 
“ Confidering the ſevere and cruel laws made 
«* againft Roman Catholics (therein called Papiſts) 


„ in the minority of our Royal grandfather of 


„ glorious memory, without his conſent, and con- 
*< trary to the duty of good ſubjects, by his regents, 
„and other i! & to their —_ N os 
_ t nd mother Queen Mary, of ble 

ou 4 e ; Ea, under the pretenſe 
% of religion, cloathed the worſt of treafons, 
* factions, and uſurpations; and made theſe laws, 
not againſt the enemies of God, but their own : 
& which laws have ſtill been continued of courſe, 


* without defign of executing them, or any at 


* them, ad terrorem only, on ſuppoſition, that 
the Papiſts, relying on an external power, were 
<< incapable of duty and true allegiance to their 
„natural Sovereigns, and rightful Monarchs: we 
* of our certain knowledge and long experience, 
« knowing that the Catholics, as it is their prin- 
60 = to be good Chriſtians, ſo it is ta be dutiful 
« ſubjects ; and that they have like wiſe, on all oc- 
„ cafions, ſhewn themſelves good and faithful ſub- 


© jets to us, and our Royal predeceſſors, &c. Do 


<* our Sovereign authority, prerogative Royal, 
abfolute power, falpeng. ſtop, and diſable a 
iament,. made ar executed 


* therefore, with the conſent of our privy eur pp 
all 


time paſt, to all intents and purpoſes, making 
void all e eee therem mentioned, pains 
or penalties therein ordained to be infſicted: {a 


that they ſhall in all things be as free in all re- 


cc 


ſpects, as any of our Proteſtant ſubjefts. whats 


ver, not only to exerciſe their religion, but 


da injoy all offices, benefces, and others, which 


<< of our fubjects is due to us 


* with all laws, joining 


we ſhall think fit to beſtow upon them in all 


time comin 


And whereas the: obedience 
by their allegiance, 
and our fovereignty ; and that no law, difference 
In religion, or other impediment whatſoever, 
can exempt, the fubjects from. their. native ob- 
„ ligations to the crown; and conſidering, that 


er |.** fome oaths ate capable of being wreſted by men 


of ſiniſter iptentions, a practiſe in chat kingdom 
« as fatal to religion as lo alty : we therefore caſs, 
<* annul, and diſcharge all daths whatſoever, by 
** which any of our ſübjects are incapacitated from 
** holding places or offices in qur ſaid kingdom, 
<* difcharging the ſame to be taken or given in any 
time coming, without our ſpecial warrant and: 
* conſent ;, and we do ſtop, able, and diſpenſe 
the faid oaths, teſts, or 
any of them, &c.” Towards the concluſion, the 
King reiterates former promiſes in thefe words: 
For the incouragement of our Proteſtant biſh 
*© and the regular clergy, and ſuch as have hither - 
eto lived orderly, we thing fit to declare, that it 
never was our principle, nor will we ever ſuffer 
| violence 


P 


council to proſecute with all the ſeverity of the laws, Jams 1}. 
AN” 1686, 
reſolved to unite the 
publiſhes in 


o : Scotland: 
* bors in chriſtian love and charity; he had there - declaration 


* fore thought fit, by his Sovereign authority, for liberty of 
«6 prerogative Royal, and abſolute power, which conſcience. 
all his ſubjects were to obey without RESERvE, Gazette, 
* to give and 
“ ſeveral profeſſors of the Chriſtian religion after p 
„% named. Firſt, he allows and tolerates the mo- Echard, -- 
rivate Vol. III. 
but it is his pleaſure that Field Con- 8 
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council not only by publiſhing his 
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violence to be offered to an 


againſt any man on the account of his perſuaſion, 
nor the Proteſtant religion; but will protect our 
biſhops and other miniſters, in their functions, 
rights, and properties, and all our Proteſtant 
ſubjects, in the free exerciſe of their Proteſtant 
« religion in the churches.” - 

Tho? this proclamation concerned only Scotland, 
I thought proper to inſert it here, becauſe it diſ- 
covers clearly the King's intentions and prin- 
ciples, and conſequently, how he pretended to deal 
with his Engliſh ſubjects, tho? hitherto he ſtill kept 
within fome bounds, with regard to that abſolute 

wer, which England had not aſcribed to him in 

extenſive a manner as Scotland. 

The council of Scotland blindly obeyed the King, 

1 but even 

by thanking him for it, as for a ſignal favor. This 
ought not to appear ſurpriſing, becauſe the council 
wholly E men intirely devoted to the 
King; nor was there in Scotland any perſon in a 
public office, who was not, or at leaſt pretended 
not to be in the ſame principles. The parliament 
was compoſed in the ſame manner, and by acts 
paſſed, had obliged ail the Scots to an unlimited 
obedience, ſo that no man could oppoſe the — 1 
meaſures, under pain of high treaſon. Accordingly, 
the council, in thanking the King for his procla- 
mation, might boldly ſpeak for the whole king- 
dom : not that they were ignorant that it was 
not the general ſentiment of the nation, but becauſe 
they knew, no perſon would have the boldneſs to 
contradict it. It is not therefore to the whole 
Scotiſh nation, that this blind obedience is to be 
imputed, but to their governors, who were but a 
{mall part of the people. 
Tue King charmed with the ready compliance of 
the Scots, and conſidering it as a favorable pre- 
cedent for England, ſummoned his council, and 
told them, it was his intention to publiſh the like 
declaration in England. He grounded his reſo- 
<« lution on his obſerving, that the indeavors to 
« eſtabliſh an uniformity in the four preceding 
& rei had proved ineffectual, and been very 
< prejudicial to the nation. That beſide, it was 
<« his opinion, as moſt ſuitable ro the principles of 
<« chriſtianity, That no man ſhould be perſecuted 
<« for conſcience fake ;* for he thought conſcience 
< could not be forced.” The council, com 


lixe that of Scotland, approved of this reſolution, 


and ified extremely the King's i nce to 
his ſubjects. Therefore on the fourth of April the 
declaration for liberty of conſcience was publiſhed. 
It was much the fame with chat publiſhed in Scot- 
land, except that the King foftened his ns 


9 abſolute power, and ſaid, he made 
< no doubt of the coneurence of his two houſes of | getful of 


<« parliament, when he ſhould think it convenient 
. _ to meer.” = ES mantfeſt, 
frequent tions ment, 
that he was far en Bang alfred cheir con- 
curence. | 1. | | 
It is very probable, there was not in the whole 
nation a ſingle perſon, who thought the King de- 
ſigned to favor or eaſe the Non-conformifts. Every 
one ckarly ſaw, * __ in thrs 1 
to eſtabhñſſi the iſt religion, upon the ruins o 
the Proteſtant. For how — . be N that 
the King, from a violent perſecutor, ſhould at once 
become à friend to the Diffenters? Or what aſſu- 
rance could there be, that his promiſes to the Non- 
conformifts, would be better kept than thofe he 
had made to the church of England? Nevertheleſs 
the Non-conformiſts had hitherto been treated 
with ſo much rigor, that it is not ſtrange, they 
ſhould at firſt think themſelves happy in a deliver- 


man's conſcience,? 
nor will we uſe force, or invincible neceſſity, ) 


poſed | was alone, capable of ſupporting them both, Wri- 


f] Crew biſhop of Durham, Bartow of Lincoln, 


ance from perſecution. For this reaſon, addreſſes of Tamts II. 
thanks, from the ſeveral ſects, were preſented to the Ax 1687. 
King for his declaration. The Anabapriſts led the 
way: the Quakers followed, and next came the In- 15 thanked 
ndents ; and laſtly, the Preſbyterians. Some — 0 — — 
theſe addreſſes, ſpeaking of the Royal power, 228 * 
carried it to the higheſt degree, becauſe it was then Gazettes, 
advantageous to the Non-conformiſts to maintain Kennet, 
the authority by which they were freed from their E. 4 
conſtraint. The churchmen failed not to take no- —_ 
rice of this change. But they could not juftly blame p. 847. 
an exceſs into which themſelves had fallen. The 
truth is, the two parties neither did then, nor yet P. 714. 
do, follow on all occaſions, their own principles, 
with relation to the Royal power, which they ex- 
tend or contract, as the King is more or leſs fa- 
vorable to them. | | 
However this be, the war then waged between the The King 
two parties was of no long continuance. They were deſirous to 
hor ly ſenſible, that the court aimed to revive their — "do | 
rmer animoſities, in order to weaken them both. Kennet, 
The King to ſucceed in this deſign, made the hard- p. 490. 
ſhips an ecutions which the Non-conformiſts Burnet, - 
had fuffered from the church of England, the topic P: 79% 715. 
of his diſcourſe in his common converſations. No 
greater pleaſure could be done him, than to enter- 
tain him with the particulars of thoſe oppteſſions. 
To give the church of England a ſtill more ſenſible 
mortification, he ordered the proceſſes in the eccle- 
fraftical court againſt the Diſſentets to be revived. 


mouſly reſolved not to anſwer them, for fear of 
widening the breach between the two parties at a 
time when their union was tote than ever ne- 
ceſſary. It cannot he denied, that herein their mo- 
deration and N were exemplary. In general, 
it may be affirmed, that if ſome of the Non. con- 
forriſts, whether Preſbyterians or othets, ſuffered 
themſelves to be tranſported by their paſſion into 
inſults on the church of England, they were men 


of no note. The moſt ſenſible, and thoſe who had 


moſt credit in their party, obſerved a great mo- 


deration. The Epiſcopalians on their ſide, did all Their com- 
that lay in their power to eftablifh union, Which men labors 


for an union. 
tings were publiſhed from time to time, in which aging | 
the churchtmen acknowleged their error in driving Burnet, 
the Prefbyrerians to extremities ; that they were not P. 715, 716. 
ſuMiciently aware of the artifices of the court, and 

ptomiſed to have for them great condeſcenſion, in 

caſe affairs were reftored on a good foot. It is 

true, they are accuſed of having been no leſs for- 

| this promiſe, than of that made when the 
reftoration of Charles II was tramſacting. But this 

concerns the following reigns. 

If there were Non-conformifts who thought Some biſhops 
| es obliged to exprefs their gratitude for $9 into the 
the King's declaration, by flattering addreſſes, uf * 

there were likewife biſhops who, with much leſs Gazette, 
foundation, prevailed with their clergy to ſend ad- No. 2243, 
dreſſes of thanks to the King, as for a ſignal favor 2246, Kc. 
to the church of England. Of this number were Vol. 11 


Cartwright of Cheſter, Wood of Litchfield, Watſon Kenner. 


of St. Davids. Parker biſhop of Oxford was not 
fo ſuccesful ; for, in his whole dioceſe, he could 
find but one clergyman who would fign ſuch 
an addrefs. It may eafily be inlagined, that, had 


the King's. project ſuceeeded, theſe biſhops would 
not — Le laſt to imbrace the Popiſh re- 


The ſteps already made by the King for the 
in 


tereſt 


— 
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James II. intereſt of the Popiſh religion, were not thought 


An” 1687. ſufficient by thoſe who aſpired to greater advantages. | 


Ly Hitherto the Papiſts had not been able to procure 
any preferments 2 either of the univerſities, and 
| yet they were paſſionately deſirous to ſet up there, 
maſters and profeſſors of their own religion, 1n order 
to become in time heads of ſome of the colleges. It 
had been propoſed to the King to found a college in 
each univerſity. But, whether the ex nſe diſ- 
couraged him, or whatever was the reaſon, it was 
thought more proper to introduce Papiſts into the 
An order to colleges already founded. The ha, was begun 
the univerüty at cambridge, where the vice chancellor * received 
28 a letter from the King, commanding the univerſity 
de admit a to admit to the degree of maſter of arts, Alban 
Benedictine Francis, a Benedictine monk, without adminiſtring 
monk to the any oath whatſoever, notwithſtanding any ſtatute or 
_— — at law to the contrary, which the King was pleaſed to 
State Trials, diſpenſe with in favor of the faid Alban Francis. 
Vol. IV. The vice chancellor having communicated this letter 
2 250. to the congregation of regents and non- regents, it was 
ebr. a1. ynanimouſly agreed by the members, not to admit the 
— ſaid Francis, till the King had been petitioned to re- 
* Dr. John Yoke the mandate. For this purpoſe, they applied to 
Peachell. the duke of Albemarle F, their chancellor, praying 
rejected. his interceſſion with the King, to which he returned 
+ Chriſtopher for anſwer, That he had tried, but to no effect. Upon 
Monk. this anſwer the univerſity ſent deputies to London, 
who were to apply to the earl of Sunderland; but 
Febr. 24 he refuſed to hear them. Shortly after the King ſent 
a ſecond letter to the univerſity, the fame in ſub- 
ſtance with the former, with this addition, To 
% do it at their peril.” As the univerſity conti- 
nued ſtill to ſtand their ground, a ſummons was ſent 
April . from the new eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, command- 
ing the vice chancellor to appear in perſon before 
them, and the regation, by themſelves, or 
The vice their deputies. In ſhort, by ſentenſe of the court, 
chancellor de- the vice chancellor was deprived of his office; but 
Francis was not admited. This was the firſt 
avowed attempt to introduce Papiſts into the uni- 
verſity. I fay, * avowed,” for ſome might have 
been received under the pretenſe of being Proteſtants. 
But ſoon after M en College in Oxford, the 
richeſt in revenue (1), had a more terrible ſtorm to 
incounter. 

The affair of The preſidentſhip of that college being vacant the 
Magdalen thirty-firſt of March, by the death of dr. Clark, 
Oxfta: the vice preſident gave notice for a new election the 
State Trials, thirteenth of April. But before that day, the mem- 
Vol. IV. bers of the college were informed, that the King had 
KY | granted a particular mandate in favor of mr. An- 
B elwoed. thony Farmer, a man of ill reputation, who had 
Kennet, Promiſed to declare himſelf a Papilt. Whereupon 
p. 502. they preſented a petition to the King, praying him, 
April 9. either to leave them to the choice of their preſident, 
according to their founder's ſtatutes, or to recom- 
mend a perſon who might be more ſerviceable to 
his Majeſty and the college. The anſwer received 
April 11. from the earl of Sundde fand, was, That the 
| «« King muſt be obeyed.” Immediately after, the 
King's mandate was delivered to mr. Robert 
Charnock (2), a new convert and fellow of the 
college. This mandate being read in the preſenſe 
of all the fellows, it was refSlved to k to the 
day appointed for the election (3), on which day dr. 
Hough was choſen - by a great majority. The 

April 15, 16 105 
new preſident was preſented to the viſitor, the 


biſhop of Wincheſter, who ſwore and admited him James II. 
to his office. An” 168; 
The King was extremely incenſed at this election, — 
and, notwithſtanding the interpoſition of the duke 9 Trials 
ot Ormond chancellor of the univerſity, the +" 
vice preſident and fellows were cited to appear _-” 
fore the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners at Whitehall. 
Accordingly, the ſixth of June, ſix fellows, deputed 
by the ſociety, appeared before the commiſſioners, 
and to the queſtion, Why they refuſed to obey 
« the King's mandate?“ They produced their ſta- 
tutes, and the oath they had taken for the obſerva- 
tion of them, by which ſtatutes Farmer could have 
no pretenſion. They were ordered to attend again p. 262. 
the twenty - ſecond of the month, on which day they 
gave in ſo many allegations againſt Farmer (who 
beſide was unqualified by the ſtatutes) that the com- | 
miſſioners were aſhamed of him. But as it was the p. 264. 
King's cauſe they were maintaining, they deprived June 22. 
dr. Hough of his preſidentſhip, and ſuſpended the 
vice preſident and one of the fellows (4). The 
King being informed of the allegations againſt 
Farmer, thought fit to drop his firſt mandate, and 
ranted a ſecond in favor of dr. Parker, biſhop of Aug. 14. 
ord. 

The fellows of the college finding him no better 
qualified than Farmer, retuſed to obey the new 
mandate. This ſo inraged the King, that he went 
himſelf to Oxford, bent at all hazards to over- 
come their obſtinacy. He ordered them to attend Sept. 4. 
him at Chriſt-church, and ſpoke to them in terms P. 265. 
capable of intimidating men of leſs firmneſs and 
reſolution. He commanded them to be gone, and 
toadmit the biſhop of Oxtord their preſident, leting 
them know, that otherwiſe they ſhould feel the 
+ weight of his hand.” However, inſtead of obey- P. 266. 
ing, they offered a petition in vindication of their 
proceedings; but the King would not receive it. 

At length, after all his menaces, he was forced to 
leave Oxford, without gaining his point. Shortly 
after, the Ring appointed a — to viſit the 
college, viz. C wright, biſhop of Cheſter 3 fir Nov. 2:1. 
Robert Wright, chief juſtice of the King's-bench ; P. 269. 
and fir Thomas Jenner, a baron of the exchequer. 
Theſe commiſſioners treated. the fellows very un- 
civilly, abſtaining: net even from ſcurrilous and abu- 
five language. In fine, ſeeing it was not poſſible 
to overcome them, they found an expedient to fave 
in ſome meaſure the King's honor, by an ambi- 

ious declaration, to which. the fellows were wil- 

ing to ſubmit. But this fatjsfied not the King, p. 277. 
who, the commiſſioners ſaid, expected ſome farther 
Subantion,; Which. they agiviled them to make, 
By acknowleging? their contempt to his ſacred 
+ Majeſty in perſon, and to his letters; that they 
«© ſhould promiſe to behave themſelves loyally for 
« the future; that they ſhould own the proceed- 
« ings and legality of the court, implore his Ma- 
«« jeity's pardon, and lay themſelves at his feet; and 
<« that they ſhould declare their intire ſubmiſſion to 
the biſhop of Oxford as their preſident.” Of 
twenty-ſeven fellows, only Charnock and another (5) > 
offered to ſign this ſubmiſſion. At laſt, the com- The fellcws 
miſſioners, impowered by the King, deprived the expelled. 
twenty-five, who refuſed to ſubſcribe the declaration, Nov. 16. 
of their fellowſhips, and expelled them from the P. 78. 
college, for diſobedience to the King's commands. 


They all proteſted againſt the ſentenſe, declaring, 


(1) Tho the certain rents of it are but about four cr five thouſand pounds a year, yet it is thought the improved value of the 


eltate belonging to it is about forty thouſand pounds. Burnet, 
Rapin 
- (4) Dr. Aldworth, the vice preſident, and dr. Fairfax. 


(5) Dr. Thomas Smith. See State Trials, Vol. IV. p. 277. 


. 697. | 
(2) The ſame who was executed in the reign of King William, for being in a plot for the aſſaſſination of that Prince. 
{3) The election was put off to April the fifteenth. See State Trials, Vol. IV. p. 259. 
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ident. 


The King 
earneſt to 
make con- 
verts. 
Gives 
places to Pa- 
iſts. 
chard, 
Vol. IIL 
p. 828. 


* Charles 
Talbot. 


The judges 
are his tools. 
Kennet, 

p. 491. 


« They would uſe all juſt and legal ways of bein 

e relieved.” The ſentenſe however was copfirmel 
by the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, and aggravated, 
by declaring the preſident and fellows incapable of 
being admited to any eccleſiaſtical dignity or bene- 
fice. The preſident refuſed to put the biſhop of 
Oxford in poſſeſſion of his lodgings, which were 
therefore broke open. All the college was filled 
with Papiſts, and Charnock was made vice pre- 
Tho' this affair held from the begining of 
June to the end of October, I was willing, in 
order to avoid repetition, to finiſh the narrative 
at once. | 


The King diſcovered on all occaſions his extra- 


. ordinary zeal for the advancement of his religion ; 


but principally in the diſpoſal of all places and offices 
in his gift. For ſome time, he had ſcarce prefered 
any, but thoſe who were willing to purchaſe his 
favor by changing their religion, and often diſplaced 
thoſe who teſtified a zeal for the Proteſtant profeſ- 


ſion, without regard to paſt ſervices or offenſes. 


Many of thoſe who had been moſt active for the 
bill of excluſion were careſſed and courted, pro- 
vided they would imbrace the King's religion; of 
this the earl of Sunderland was an inſtance. But 
an adherence to the Proteſtant faith, was a ſufficient 
cauſe to remove thoſe who had done him the moſt 
important ſervices on the ſame occaſion, witneſs his 
brothers-in-law the earls of Clarendon and Rocheſter. 
The earl of Shrewſbury *, who ſome years before 
had turned Proteſtant, loſt his regiment of horſe, for 
refuſing to return to P . The lords lientenants 
of counties were almoſt all Papiſts. As for the 
Judges, ſome were Papiſts, and the reſt, tho“ Prote- 
ſtants, were ready to obey all the King's commands. 
It any of them proved too ſcrupulous, they were 
immediately difplaced, for others more compliant. 
Theſe mercenary judges, when they went their 
circuits, received orders from the chancellor, to uſe 
all their authority for confirming the right aſſumed 


by the King of diſpenſing with the laws, and to 


diſc „as much as poſſible, thoſe whom they 
ſhould not find — * to ſubmiſſion. Theſe 
with extreme rigor and inſo- 


orders were 
lence. — bald 

The ten theſe proceedings plainly ap- 
peared to all, for the King was open and undiſ- 
guiled. - Nevertheleſs, there were even among the 
wyers themſelves, ſome who affected to approve 
of all his actions, and by their addreſſes, incou- 
raged him to proceed. To ſhew the exceſſive flat- 
tery of theſe men, I ſhall here inſert an addreſs pre- 
ſented to the King the eleventh of June, by the ſo- 
ciety of the Middle-Temple. _ | 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, - | 
&% ATE your Majeſty's dutiful ſubjects, to our 
66 great joy, have received a happy occa- 
«« fron of making this declaration of our gratitude : 
and as we know that your Majeſty's goodneſs is 
«© the greateſt that ever was ſhewn by a Prince to 
« his ſubjects, ſo we wiſh the voice of men and 


angels, to return ſufficient thanks for your Ma- 


« jeſty's condeſcenſion and clemency to all your 
« ſubjects, in your gracious declaration for a tole- 
% ration. And as for this compaſſion and good- 
« neſs, thanks ought to be paid your Majeſty by 
all your ſubjects; ſo we clpeciall of the profeſ- 
« ſion of the law, have moſt reaſon to be thank- 
4 ful for the honor you have done us, by aſſerting 
« your own Royal prerogatives, which 1s the very 
life of the law, and our profeſſion. Which pre- 
« rogatives, as they were given by God himſelf, 
„ ſo-we declare, That no power upon earth can 
«« diminiſh them, but they muſt always remain in- 
tire and inſeparable to your Royal perſon. Which 
* 6 as we have ſtudied to know them, 

oL. III. | 


\ 


* other Royal qualities, there is none for which he 
« deſires and deſerves to be ſo much admired, ſince 
even the paſſion of glory, of making himſelf the 
4e terror of all Europe, and arbiter of Chriſtendom 
« (which as it is natural to all Princes, ſo muſt it 
e be moſt particularly fo to one of his martial and 
« noble temper) yields to his zeal for his church; 
« and that he, in whom we might have hoped to 
ſee our Edward the third, our Henry the fifth 
revived, chuſes rather to merit the heightening 
his degree of glory in another world, than to 
acquire all the conqueſts' that this low and vile 
c world can give him: and that, inſtead of mak- 
ing himſelf a terror to his neighbors, he is con- 
t rented with the humble glory of being a terror to 
e his own people; ſo that inſtead of the great figure 
„this reign might make in the world, all the 
«© news of England, is now only concerning the 
' *6. practiſes on ſome fearful mercenaries.” 

2 tlie interim, the King continued to take infinite 
pains to gain the members of parliament. He clo. 
ſeted, one by one, all that were in London, and 
repreſented to them what he thought capable to 
convince them of the neceſſity to aboliſh the penal 
laws, for the good of the kingdom, and inforced 
his arguments with menaces and promiſes. 
not improbable, but ſome might be gained, but he 
could never be aſſured of a majority of voices. This 
determined him at laſt to diſſoſve the parliament, by 
proclamation the ſecond of July. | 

When the ſteadineſs of the members of this par- 
liament, as ſoon as they believed the intereſts of 
religion were at ſtake, is compared with their ex- 
treme zeal for the King in the begining of their ſeſ- 
ſion, it muſt be infered, that their compliance was 
owing purely to their miſtake in their good opi- 
nion of the King, and that their firmneſs proceeged 
from their being ar length undeceived. They are 


to the King the intereſt of religion and their country. 
They demonſtrated the contrary, in reſiſting the 


is the higheſt degree to which firmneſs can be car- 
ried. They were all 
Uuu- | 


the 


It is 


„or almoſt all, members of 
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* ſo we are reſolved to defend them, by. aſſerting James IT. 
** with our lives and fortunes that divine maxim, Ax' 1687. 
A Deo Rex, A Rege Lex” And now as a CY NI 
** teſtimony of our perfect ſatisfaction in this our 

** addreſs and acknowlegment, we have ſubſcribed 

*© our names, that your Majeſty may know us to 

de yours; and that the reſt of our profeſſion may 

e follow our example: and therefore we beg your 

* Majeſty will accept this addreſs from us, who in 

* concluſion make bold to offer our beſt wiſh-s, 
and hearty deſires, that your Mjeſty's councils 

*© may proſper in wiſdom, your kingdoms flouriſh 

in peace, and your Royal perſon injoy a long, 

happy, and glorious reign over us.” 

Notwithſtanding all this, the King was diſip- The King 
pointed in an attair which he earneſtly labored, farther pro- 
which was the gaining the parliament to approve of Sue the 
the power pretended to by him of diſpenling with — 
the laws. The parliament ſhould have met the p. 494. 
twenty- eighth of April, and it was expected ac- Read, 
cordingly. But the King, not finding things ſo Vol. III. 
ripe as he deſired, had prorogued it to the twenty- P. 829. 
ſecond of November. Some days before this pro- 
rogation a pamphlet had been diſperſed in London, 
tending to give the parliament a diſidvantageous 
idea of the King, in the ſuppoſition that they were 
going ſo ſit. Here is a ſhort extract of this pam- 
phlet, which was aſcribed to dr. Burnet then in 
Holland. | | 

« Our King has given ſuch teſtimonies of his A libel 


c zeal for his religion, that we ſee among all his Hinſt the 


The King 
cloſets ſeveral 
members of 
parliament to 
gain them 
over to him 3 
Welwood. 
Echard, 

Vol. III. 


. 829. 
2 451 diſ- 
ſolves the 
parliament. 
G 
No. 2286. 
The mem 
bers of the laſt 
rament 
— 
from an ac- 


cuſation. 


therefore unjuſtly accuſed, of intending to ſacrifice 


temptations the King hid before them, even in his 
preſenſe, and face to face. This, in my opinion, 


* 


pe EET 
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James I. the church of England; nay, for the moſt paſts 
A 1687. High-churchmen. I have before given the reaſon 
ot their exceſſive zeal and conde cenfion for the 
King, and therefore need not repeat it. But when 

they diſcovered that the point was not to curb the 

Difſenters, but that the King's deſigns concerned 

the Proteſtant religion, without any diſtinction of 

ſects, they evidently ſhowed, that they were as good 

Proteſtants, as thoſe who accuſed them of being 

Papiſts, or Popiſhly inclined. This truth will ſtill 

more evidently appear, in the firm and unſhaken 

courage of the church of England, on the moſt im- 

ant occaſion that ever was. 


Quo War- After the parliament was diſſolved, the King's 

rantos iſſued grand affair was to have a new one intirely at his 

—— — Toke But he would not call one, till he was 

— pa aſſured of having ſuch members returned, as he 

Kennet, ſhould think proper. For this purpoſe, Quo War- 

« 495- rantos were iſſued againſt ſeveral corporations, to 

Vat III the end, that when they were deprived of their 

'$30. charters, the King might grant ſuch new ones, as 
* ſhould render him maſter of the elections. It ma 

be imagined, that as the courts of juſtice were ail. 

poſed, the corporations could not but be deprived 

of their charters, and for obtaining new ones, were 

obliged to comply with his Majeſty's defires. This 

was-one of the methods uſed by the King, to diſpoſe 

the people to ele ſuch members, as would pro- 

mote the deſign of taking off the penal laws and 

The King's teſt, It would be too tedious and difficult to re- 

practiſes to late all the King's ſecret methods: the emiſſarics 

— — he ſent into the counties and corporations; the 


inſtructions he gave them to gain the people 
Burnet, ts, promiſes, and menaces they ad. All 
p. 717, 718. that can be ſaid in general, is, that nothing was 
Gazette, left undone which he thought would contribute to 
the procuring a favorable parliament. To this end, 
magiſtrates and lord lieutenants were diſplaced, 
but chiefly, particular men were cloſeted to j 
them in the King's meaſures. 


the 


ment. 


No. 2302. 


It was alſo with this 


and ſtoped at the cities and great towns, to careſs 
or intimidate the people. But he every where met 
with ſuch coldneis, or rather averſion to his deſigns, 
that he durſt not venture to call a parliament. As 
the people were convinced, that the King's inten- 
tion, with whatever pretenſe he diſguiſed it, was 
to deprive them of their liberty, and change the 
eſtabliſhed religion, they would not be the inſtru- 
ments of their own ruin. The affair of Magdalen 
college, which was inits greateſt heat, during the 
King's progreſs, contributed much to open the 
* of the moſt blind, and exaſperate the nation. 
e King would have a parliament, which ſhould 
conſent to the abrogation of the penal laws and teſt, 
or him a power of diſpenſing with them, at a 
time when his whole conduct diſcovered a ſetled de- 
ſign of planting the Popiſh the ruin of the 
Proteſtant religion. Beſide, it was manifeſt, he 

did not aſk this power as a favor, but inſiſted u 
it as a right, which he had already afſumed, with- 

| out the concurrence of a parliament, 

The public In fine, the King ſhewed ſo open a contem 
entry of the the law, that no perſon could miſtake him. 


1 ſending, 


of 


frer 
as we have ſeen, a ſolemn embaſly to 


received as nuncio, but privately, and without 
the people's knowlege. Bur now the King having 


view that he made a progreſs thro? ſeveral counties, 


intirely pulled off the maſk, was for honoring him Jams ll. 

with a public reception, tho? to aſſume the character Ax. 1687. 

of the Pope's nuncio was high treaſon, To give . | 

more luſtre to the nuncio, he was firſt conſecrated 

archbiſhop of Amaſia in the Royal chapel, after 

which, on the third of July, he made his public 

entry at Windſor, with great pomp and magni- 

ficence. It was a very furpriling ſpectacle to 

Proteſtants, to ſee a nuncio from the Pope in his 

Pontificalibus, preceded by a croſs bearer, and a 

train of prieſts and monks, in the habits of their 

reſpective orders. Mean while, on this very occa- 

ſion the King received an un ed mortificationz - 

for having ordered the duke of Somerſet * to attend Charly 

the nuncio to his audience, he deſired his Majeſty, Seymour. 

to excuſe him from an office which the laws of the. 

land made criminal. This ſo incenſed his Majeſty 

that he removed him from his places of gentleman 

of the bed-chamber, and colonel of the dragoons. 

The duke of Grafton Þ, leſs ſcrupulous, accepted Henry 

the office refuſed by the duke of Somerſet. Some Fitz Rey. 

have believed, that Dadda was ohe of the King's 

principal counſellors in affairs of religion. But it 

is not probable, he would act ſo contrary to the 

ſentiments of the Pope, who by no means approv 

the King's conduct. The ſame thing cannot be 

ſaid of Father Petre, or Peters, the King's con- 

feſſor, who was the firſt mover of all the engines 

to advance the progreſs of Popery. He was pub- Father Pere 

licly received into the council the eleventh of No- received into 

vember, contrary to the opinion of the moſt emi. the council. 

nent Papiſts, who juſtly feared the King's affairs _—_ 

would thereby be very much prejudiced. _ . 
Tho' his Majeſty had given convincing proofs The Kiag 

of his averſion to the Proteſtant religion, he favor. receives fa. 

ably received the French Proteſtants, who took Ad 

ſanctuary in England on account of the rigor exer- 


| Proteſtants 
ciſed againſt them in France. He not only granted from Prance. 


ge | them his, protection, -but alſo large ſums, beſide Kennet, 


his licenſe to incourage a public collection. Some P. 499: 
aſcribe this to policy, in order to intimate to the l fl 
Engliſh, how little ground they had to fear ſuch p. 840. 
treatment in England, from the King, who was fo 
charitably compaſſionate to the misfortunes of 
foreigners, perſecuted in their own country. But as 
the King himſelf did not diſcover the motives of 
this conduct, they can only be conjectured. Thus 
much is certain, the French miniſters thought them- 
ſelves under ſuch obligations to the King, that they 
were among the moſt forward to diſplay his virtues 
in their ſermons, whenever an occaſion offered. 1 
myſelf remember to have heard a preacher in the 
church of the Savoy launch out into the moſt pro- 
fuſe flattery (1). 

The duke of Buckingham“, who made a con- * George 
temptible figure, died this year in Yorkſhire, juſt Villiers. 
| as he had lived, i. e. without any ſenſe of religion, Peach of the 
This ſame year death ſeized the famous fir Wil- — R 
liam Petty, phyſician, and fellow of the Royal April 16; | 
ſociety, after having publiſhed ſeveral uſeful and 
valuable writings. . 1 55 

I am now come to the year 1688, a critical year A 1688. 
to Englants the firſt half of which portended to the The King 
Engliſh the loſs of their religion and liberties. puſhes his 
James Il had promoted this great work in the three delige, 


1 Kennet, Rome, he would have a nuncio in ordinary reſiding | years he had been on the throne, with a ſurpriſio _— 
5 494 at his own court. The Pope had, the laſt year, | rapidity and ſucceſs. He had inveſted himſelf with 842. 
- nominated for this imployment, Ferdinando Dadda, a deſporic power, that ſcarcely ſuffered any con- 4 
* . domeſtic prelate to his Holineſs, who had been | tradiction. The laws of the land were openly vio- 
Vol. III. about the King ever ſince his acceſſion to the crown, | lated. The privy council was almoſt wholly Po- 
. $39. and was the Queen's great favorite. He had been | piſh, and under a jeſuit's direction. The moſt con- 


ſiderable places in the court and kingdom were poſ- 
ſeſſed by men of the ſame religion. The teſt and 


— 


4 


() Ir is thought, that the King's favors to the French refugees, were, chiefly to ingage them to eſpouſe and abet the Kin 
power of diſpenting with all penal laws in religion. See Kennet,” p. 499. Note (a), N FE 


penal 
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VOY 


enal laws were inſufficient fences to ſecure reli 
or which they were intended. In ſhort, the 
was reſolved to complete his work at all events, 
and an army of fifteen thouſand men, incamped 
within a few miles of London, beſide the affiſtance 
of France, ſeemed to promiſe him ſucceſs. But 
what appeared more extraordinary, was, that Pro- 
teſtant corporations, when their religion was fo 
violently attacked, ſent their addreſſes of thanks to 
the King, as for a great favor, publicly promiſing 
to chuſe ſuch members for the inſuing parliament, 
as ſhould concur with his meaſures: All this = 
Juſt occaſion to fear, that no remedy could poſſibly 
be found for the miſeries of the nation, which daily 
increaſed. The only refuge which ſeemed to be 
left, was the Princeſs of Orange, preſumptive heit 
of the crown, who, like another Elizabeth, would 
reſtore things to tlicir former ſtate, when ſhe ſhould 
aſcend the throne: | But befide, that the King, who 
was but in his fifty-fifth year, might yet live a 
great while, an aftoniſhing proclamation, publiſhed 
the ſecond of January, to notiſy the Queen's being 
with child, and to order public thankſgiving to 
God, intirely deſtroyed the hopes which had been 
entertained. 

With this agreeable news the Papiſts were tranſ- 
ported. Some even began to debate the queſtion, he. 
ther a daughter, both ſince the King's ad vaneement to 
the throne, ought not to take place before the Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, born while he was duke of York ? 
But this queſtion was very ricedles. Every one 
was (the Papiſts thro* hope, arid the Pro- 
teſtants thro? fear) that the Queen would be de- 
livered of a Prince. Very certain it is, the Pro- 


teſtants from this time began to form ſuſpicions 


about the Queen's pregnancy. This appeared in 
ſeveral * — Elperſed thro 3 ſotne 
of which were even droped in Whitehall. Hither- 
to, the ſole foundation of the —_— 2 — the 
Queen's pregnancy was a cheat, conſi in her 
having been ſo many years childleſs. But this 
foundation was too weak to prove the certainty of 
an impoſture. It was not impoſſible for the Queen 
to be with child; but on the other hand, neither 
was it impoſſible that the Queen ſhould be willing to 
ſuppoſe an heir. The extreme zeal of the King 
and Queen, and of moſt of their counſellors and 
confidents, for their religion, rendered fach a ſuſ- 
picion plauſible to the Proteftants. Hiſtories have 
recorded inſtances of the like impoſtures, as in 
Spain, and in England itſelf, where it is pretended, 
that Queen Mary, to deprive her ſiſter Elizabeth 
of the facceNlion, would have ſuppoſed an heir, had 
not her hufband King Philip prevented it. For this 
reaſon, the ſtory of Queen Mary's ſham concep- 
tion, as delivered by Fox, was reprinted and diſ- 
perſed thro? the kingdom, with this title, Idem | 


„ Iteruni, of Queen Mary's Big - belly.“ Another 


cauſe which greatly contributed to corroborate this 
ſuſpicion, was the indiſeretion of ſome jeſuits, 
who pubiſhed, that ſhe would certainly be delivered 
of a Prince. They pretended, that this conception 
was miraculous, and the effect of a ſolemn petit ion, 
which the late deceaſed ducheſs of Modena nad put 
up in heaven to the bleſſed Virgin Mary, or of 
a vow the Queen had made to our lady of Loretto, 
with the preſent of a golden image; inriched with 
progeny ſtones. - As on- pretenſe that the Qaeen had 
| ſeveral years childleſs, her pregnancy could 


gion, not be deemed ſupernatural, there was no neceſſity Jamts i 
ing 


to aſcribe it to a miracle, of which there could be An? 1688. 
no certainty : ſo this needleſs precaution ſerved on. 
to _—_— the ſuſpicion. - 
e Queen's pregnanc oduced many con- The King 

4 —, N Sone of theſe Gn. their 2 — 
compliments and flattery to the higheſt pitch. es 
This is no wonder. Moſt of the lords lieutenants, Echard, 
juſtices, and magiſtrates of the towns, being det Vol. III. 
voted to the King, it was not difficult for them to p. 844. 
perſuade the corporations, that theſe congratulations r 
to the K ing were the juſt tribute of their duty. 3 
This being once inculcated, they themſelves drew 
up the addreſs, and procured ſuch ſubſcriptions #s 
they thought proper, thereby cauſing the corport- 
tions to ſay what they pleaſed. Were addreſles to 
be conſidered, as containing the real ſentiments of 
the people, it might be ſaid, that all the Engliſh 
nation was tranſported with joy, thro? the hopes of 
a Popiſh ſucceſſor. But the nation ſbon diſcovered 
ſemiments directly oppoſite. Beſide, it appears, 
the King did not rely on this general concurenct 
of his ſubjects, ſince he dared not to call a par- 
liament, whoſe approbation and compliance wert 
the great objects ot his deſires. Fs 

Beſide the forementioned meafures which the Books of 
King uſed to advance the Popiſh religion, there controverſy 
was ſtill another from which he promiſed himſelf f 
great ſucceſs. Some time fince, the Romith priefts Vol. III. 
and jeſuits had printed and diſperſed a great number p. 345. 
of controverſial writings, which had been anfwered 
by Tillotſon, Tenniſon, Stillingflcet, Sherlock, 
and others, in a manner which, in all appearance, 
was not agreeable to the Papiſts. The King doubt- 
leſs fearing that his doctors would not be a match for 
the champions of the charch of England, publiſhed a 
ptoclamation, grounded upon a ſtatute made the 
fourteenth of Charles II, „ prohibiting the print- pep. 10. 
e ing and ſelling all unlicenſed and treaſonable Gazette, 
« books and pamphlets, under the pains and pe- No. 2321. 
& nalties provided by the ſaid act.“ Under this 22 by 
name were comprehended the controverſial books bg. 
publiſhed by the Proteſtants, on a pretenſe, that 
they incouraged and fomented animoſities among 
his ſubjects (t). | 

The King's grand deſign, as hath been ſeen, was Letters be- 
to repeal the teſt and penal laws, and for that pur. Sn _ 
poſe he wiſhed to have a parliament at his devotion, Peg nhoin 
He had already abfogared theſe laws by his own to the teſt. 
authority; but he daily found, this did not ſuffice Burnet, 
to lead his ſubjects to the degree of compliance he P:,73!- 
deſired. He thought therefore, if the conſent ot en guy 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange could be ob- Rican 
tained, it would be a great ſtep towards obtaining p. 491. 
the ſame thing of the parliament. To that end, he Echard, 
refolved on ſounding the inclinations of the Prince Vol III. 
of Orange, without his appearing in it. He im: P. 
ployed mr. James. Stewart (2), penſionary Fagel's 
acquaintance, who wrote to that miniſter, in- 
deavoring to perſuade him, that it was the intereſt 
of England, and of the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange, that the teſt ſhould be abrogated, and 
the laws againſt the Catholics repealed. This 
letter coming only from a private man, the Prince 
would not allow mr. Fagel to return an anſwer, 
Mr. Stewart in vain renewed his inftances tor an an- 
fwer, till at length he was obliged to acquaint mr. 
' Fagel, that his firſt letter was writ by tne King's 


direction, who deſired to have the opinion ot the 


1 3 . * 


— — 


(1) About this time it was, that in order to retain the ver 1 ſort of people from leting their children be inticed into Pop; 
ſchools and ſeminaries erefted in and about London, Charity-Schools began to be ſer up in that great and noble city. 


(2) A — whom King James had pardoned, and received into favor, after a long exile, Kennet, p. 491, Burnet, 


Princa 
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James II. Prince and Princeſs upon the 


An*' 1688. 


forced mr. Fa 


The H IST ORY of ENGLAN D. Dor Nx 


affair. This, . 

rt propagated in London, that the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange had given their con- 
ſent to the oe of the teſt and penal laws, 


to the falſe r 


at laſt to anſwer mr. Stewart, and 
. =_ the 

rin eſs © 

Theſe — letters have made ſo much 
noiſe in the world, and are ſo univerſally known, 
that I do not think it neceſſary to inſert them, 
I ſhall content myſelf with briefly refreſhing 
the reader's memory with the ſubſtance of mr. 
Fagel's anſwer. He told mr. Stewart, That it 
« was the opinion of the Prince and Princeſs, that 
« no Chriſtian ought to be puniſhed for his con- 
« ſcience, or ill uſed becauſe he differed from the 
« eſtabliſhed religion, and therefore could conſent, 
« that the Roman Catholics ſhould ind a full 
« liberty of conſcience. That as to the Non- con- 
« formiſts, their Highneſſes did not only conſent, 
but heartily approved of their having an intire 


ſentiments of the Prince and 


liberty of conſcience, for the exerciſe of their re- 


* 


« ligion, without any trouble, hinderance, or 
« moleſtation on that ſcore. But their High- 
« Mightineſſes could not by any means agree to 
<< a repeal of the teſt, and thoſe other penal laws, 
« which tended to the ſecurity of the Proteſtant re- 
« ligion, ſince the Roman Catholics received no 
<< other prejudice from theſe, than their being ex- 
« cluded from parliament and public imploy- 
«© ments; and that by them the Proteſtant religion 
« js ſheltered from al the deſigns of the Roman 
«« Catholics againſt ir, or againſt the public ſafety,” 
This anſwer was ſupported with reaſons fo clear 
and ſolid, that mr, Stewart finding himſelf too 
weak for ſuch an adverſary, thought it more ad- 
vileable to deny all correſpondence with mr. Fagel 
on this ſubject, in order to deſtroy the authority 
of mr. Fagel's anſwer, which had been printed and 
diſperſed thro* England and all mugs. The pen- 
ſionary, incenſed at this proceeding, ſent a letter to 


the marquis of Albyville, the Engliſh embaſſador 


at the Hague, wherein he called him to witneſs, 
that the Prince and Princeſs ot Orange had declared 
their thoughts to him concerning the penal laws, in 


the ſame manner as he had repreſented them; and 
that Albyville had acquainted the King with it 


Echard, 
Vol. III. 
P- 847+ 


The King 
earneſt to 
have a par- 
liament de- 
voted to him, 
Id. p. 850. 
Kennet, 

P. 495+ 


long before he wrote his letter. He complained 
of the cart of Sunderland, for having aſſigned an 
allowance to print a pamphlet (1), which aſſerted, 
that the anſwer of mr. Fagel to mr. Stewart was 
ſuppoſititious, tho? he himſelf had ſeen the original, 
and knew alſo that the King had ſeen it. This laſt 
letter was likewiſe printed in French and Engliſh, and 
_ All this was 2d Eng 9 to the 
_ „an n to give t iſh hopes, that 
the Bans et of Orange would = aban- 
don them in their preſſing neceſſities. It muſt be 
obſerved, that mr. Fagel's letter ro mr. Stewart 
was writ on the fourth of November the laſt year, 
before the Queen's pregnancy was divulged. But 
this affair became nor public till the begining of 
the year 1688. | 

he refuſal of the Prince and Princeſs of Orange 
to conſent to the abrogation of the teſt and penal 
laws, ſerved only to inflame the King's zeal, and 
oblige him to uſe freſh indeavors to have a parlia- 
ment at his devotion. He ſent therefore emiſſaries 
into the ſeveral counties, to indeavor to ſecure the 
elections, before he ventured to call a parliament, 
But the more ſollicitous he was to gain this point, 
the leſs inclination he found in the people, who, 
on ſo important an occaſion, were unwilling to 
truſt their intereſts with men devoted to the court, 


— — 


| 


"ſecond of 


as the King deſired. Wherefore the King, fore- Jaurs J 


ſeeing all his artifices would prove unſucceſsful, and Ax 10 8 | 
that he ſhould at laſt be obliged to -uſe force, gave 


out commiſſions for railing new troops, for the in- 
creaſing of his ſtanding army; and likewiſe cauſed 


a larger fleet to be equiped. The new commiſſions 


were generally given to the Iriſh-and Popith officers. 
Moreover, he wrote, the ſeventeenth of January, to 
the States-General, demanding the ſix Engliſh and 
Scotiſh regiments that were in their ſervice. The 
reh he iſſued out a proclamation, 
« Forbiding his natural born ſubjects to enter or 
„ liſt themſelves in the ſervice of any foreign 
« Prince or State, either by ſea or land.” | 
Their High-Mightineſſes did not think 

to ſend theſe regiments to the King in the preſent 
juncture. They returned a civil anſwer, and de- 
clared, That having examined their ingagements, 
they could find no agreement or capitulation that 
could oblige them to grant his Majeſty's demands, 
except when he was in war with ſome of his neigh- 
bors, or there was an inſurrection at home. That 
they had accordingly ſent the ſix regiments into 
England in the year 1685, at the time of the duke 
of — rebellion: but that now the Ki 

being in peace with his neighbors, and free from 
diſturbances at home, they ſaw no reaſon that could 
oblige them to ſend back thoſe troops. The King 
not ſatisfied with this anſwer, renewed his in- 
ſtances: but the States, in ſnewing how theſe re- 
giments were formed, and the treaties which had 
been made about them, inſiſted, that they were ob- 
liged to ſend them back only in the two caſes 
above-mentioned, and that the King was not at 
preſent in either. At length, aſter a third fruitleſs 
attempt, the King, by a proclamation, called 


Increaſes hi; 
1 and 
Kennet, 


P. 497. 
Sends ſor his 


Holland, © 
te 


Gazette, 
No. 2326. 


which are re. 


fuſed by the 
"mak ; 
Burnet, 

P. 73 
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ennet, 
. 2 
Vol. III. 
P. 851. 


March 14. * 
— 


home all his ſubjects which were in the ſervice of No. 2330, 


the States- General. Whereupon 
Orange offered paſſes to all the officers of the ſix 
regiments that were wiiling to return home; which 
about forty of them accepted. 


Thoꝰ the King had publiſhed laſt year a declaration, 
for an intire liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects, 


the Prince of 


and, by virtue thereof, had filled almoſt all the 


offices with Catholics, he thought fit to publiſh a 
ſecond upon the ſame ſubject, the twenty- ſeventh 
of April this year. Perhaps he had a mind to 
ſhew, that tho he was deſirous of having what he 
had done confirmed by act of parilament, he could, 
however, without their concurrence, and 
act by abſolute power. Perhaps too, he intended 


to bring things to a criſis, being inceſſantly puſhed 

by his Popiſh counſellors, who were for improvi 

the occaſion offered them by the King's The 

declaration was as follows: 101 
James Rex, 11 | 


been ſuch in all time, as 
ought to have perſuaded the world, that we 
are firm and conſtant to our reſolutions : yet that 
*© eaſy people may not be abuſed by the malice of 
« crafty wicked men, we think fit to declare, that 
our intentions are not changed fince the fourth of 
„April 1687, when we iſſued out our declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, in the ſollowing terms: 
(Here the declaration was recited verbatim, and 


6 UR conduct has 


cc 


Gazette, 


No. 2342. 
Kennet, 


p- 508. 
Bela. 
Vol. III. 
p-. 856. 


A "ſecond de- 
claration for | 
liberty of 
conſcience. 


* . 


then it follows ; ) *+ Ever ſince we granted this in- 


** dulgence, we have made it our principal care 
*< to ſee it preſerved without diſtinction, as we are 
* incouraged to do daily by multitudes of addreſſes, 
* and many other aſſurances we receive from our 
* ſubjects of all perſuaſions, as teſtimonies of their 
„ fatisfaftion and duty; the effects of which we 
doubt not but the next parliament will plainly 


— 


(1) Intitled, Parliamentum Pacificum, or, The happy union of King and 
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people in a bealing parliament.” Kennet, p. 492; 
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« ſhew; and that it will not be in vain, that we 
«© have reſolved to uſe our uttermoſt indeavors to 
eſtabliſh liberty of conſcience, on ſuch juſt and 
equal foundations, as will render it unalter- 
able, and ſecure to all people the free exerciſe of 
their religion for ever; by which future ages 
may reap the benefit, of what is ſo undoubtedl 

for the general good of the whole kingdom. It 
is ſuch a ſecurity we deſire, without the burden 
and conſtraint of oaths and teſts, which have 
been unhappily made by ſome governments, but 
could never ſupport any : nor ſhould men be 
advanced by ſuch means to offices and imploy- 
ments, which ought to be the reward of ſer- 
vices. fidelity, and merit. We maſt conclude, 
that not only good Chriſtians will join in this, 
but whoever is concerned for the increaſe of the 
wealth and power of the nation. It would per- 
haps prejudice ſome of our neighbors, who might 
loſe part of thoſe vaſt advantages they now in- 
« joy, if liberty of conſcience were ſetled in theſe 
« kingdoms, which are, above all others, molt 
capable of improvements, and of commanding 
the trade of the world. In purſuance of this 
great work, we have been forced to make many 
changes both of civil and military officers 
throughout our dominions, not thinking any 
ought to imployed in our ſervice, who will not 
contribute towards eſtabliſhing the peace and 
greatneſs of their country, which we moſt 
earneſtly deſire, as unbiaſſed men may ſee by 
the whole conduct of our government, and by the 
condition of our fleet, and of our armies, which, 
with good management, ſhall be conſtantly the 
ſame, and greater, if the ſafety or honor of 
the nation require it, We recommend theſe 
conſiderations to all our ſubjects, and that they 
will reflect on their preſent eaſe and happinels, 
how for above three years that it hath pleaſed 
God to permit us to reign over thele king- 
doms, we have not appeared to be that Prince, 
our enemies would have made the world atraid 
of; our chief aim having been not to be the 
oppreſſor, but the father of our people; of which 
we Can give no better evidence, than by con- 
«« juring them to lay aſide all private animoſities, 
« as well as groundleſs jealouſies, and to chuſe ſuch 
members of parliament, as may do their parts 
to finiſh what we have begun for the advantage 
of the monarchy, over which Almighty God has 
placed us; being reſolved to call a parliament, 
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„that ſhall meet in November next at fartheſt.” 


An order to 


The King was not ſatisfied with publiſhing this de- 


the biſhops ta Claration ia the uſual manner, but thinking doubtleſs, 


ſee it read in 
all church 


Several bi- 
ſhops meet 
and debate 
about it. 
Kenret, 

p. 509. 


that, in ſo important an affair, extraordinary for- 
malities were to be obſerved, he iſſued out an order 
of council, injoining the biſhcps to cauſe it to be 
ſent and diſtributed throughout their ſeveral dio- 
ceſes, to be read at the uſual time of divine ſer- 
vice, in all churches and chapels, on certain days 
named in the order. Some believed, the King had 
two views ia this order, firſt, to, mortify the 
church of England, againſt which he had for ſome 
time ſhewed great reſentment : ſecondly, to lay 
the biſhops under a neceſſity, either ot making 
themſelves in ſome meaſure the inſtruments of his 
deſigns againſt the Proteſtant religion, or of incuring 
the penalties of their diſobedience in caſe of a 
refuſal, | 
Upon the receit of this order, ſeveral biſhops, 
who were in London, aſſembled at the archbiſhop's 
palace at Lambeth, to conſult how they were to 
have upon ſo nice an occaſion, For they were | 


— J 


| neceſſarily, either in obeying the King, to ap- Ia urs II. 


prove, by their conduct, this violation of the laws, An* 1688. 
and betray the intereſts of the Proteſtant religion,... 


or in refuſing to obey, to draw upon themſelves the 

enalties which, in all likelihood, would be in- 

icted for their diſob:dience. Theſe difficulties 
were debated in this aſſembly with all the caution ſo 
important an affair required, after they had im- 
plored the divine aſſiſtance by extraordinary prayers. 
The reſult of their conference was, that it was bet- 
ter to obey God than man, and their caſe being 
ſuch, that they could not obey the King without 
8 their own conſciences, they ought, with- 
out farther conſideration, to expoſe themſelves to 
the approaching ſtorm, rather than ſacrifice the in- 
tereſts of God and the church. This reſolution was 
grounded upon four conſiderations. 


1. That many Kennet, 


would juſtly judge the clergy either cowards or hypo- p. 510. 


critical time-ſervers, in publiſhing what they thought 
illegal, and illegally ſent to them. 2. That many who 
had votes for parliament men would take this for 
the conſent of the publiſhers, and be ſtrengthened 
in the chuſing ſuch men as ſhould be friends, not 
only to the indulgence, but to the foundation of it, 
the diſpenſing power. 3. That the world would 
have reaſon to take their publication for an appro- 
bation, becauſe there could be no other intention 
in ordering it to be publiſhed, than to make the 
clergy parties. 4. That after this they muſt ex- 
pect farther things to be publiſhed by them, at 
which they mult make a ſtand ; and their making 
a ſtand when they had loſt their reputation would 
be of no force, 

Agreeably to this reſolution, the conſulting bi- 
ſhops, being ſeven, drew up a petition before they 


They petition 
the 1 


parted, and ſubſcribing it the ſame day, the eigh- be excuſed 
teenth of May, ſix ot them (1) croſſed the water to from ſending 


Whitehall to preſent it to the Ing, _— 2 * 
Kennet, 


quainting any perſon with their deſign. 
names were Sancroft archbiſhop of Canter 
Lloyd biſhop of St. Aſaph; 


to their 


611. 
enn of Bath and rd, 


Wells; Turner of Ely; Lake of Chicheſter ; Vol. III. 


White of Peterborough 
Their petition ran thus: 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 

The humble peticion of William archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and diverſe of the ſuffragan biſhops 
of that province, now preſent with him, in be- 
half of themſelves, and other of their abſent 
brethren, and of the inferior clergy of their re- 
ſpective dioceſes, 


Humbly ſheweth, 


« TTUHAT the great averſeneſs they find in them- 
6 ſelves, to the diſtributing and publiſhing 
& in all their churches, your Majeſty's late decla- 


ration for liberty of conſcience, proceeds neither 
„ from any want of duty and obedience to your 


Majeſty (our holy mother the church of England 


practiſe, unqueſtionably loyal, and having to 
her great honor, been more than once publicly 
acknowleged to be ſo by your gracious Ma- 
s jeſty) nor yet from any want of tenderneſs to 
Diſſenters, in relation to whom we are willing 
to come to ſuch a temper, as ſhall be thought fir, 
when the matter ſhall be conſidered and ſetled in 


other conſiderations, from this eſpecially, be- 
cauſe that declaration is founded upon ſuch a dif- 
penſing power, as hath been often declared il- 
legal in parliament, and particularly in the years 
1602 and 1672, and in the begining of your 


(1) The archbiſhop, being in an ill ſtate of health, did not go to Whitehall. Burnet, 


vor. III. 


—— 


P- 73% 


XXX 80 Majeſty's 


being both in her principles and in her conſtant = 


parliament and convocation : but among many 


3 Trelawny of Briſtol. B89. 
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Kennet, 
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Kennet, 
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but it generally happened, wherever it was read, 


. verence for them. Tho' the King's council per- 


greater precautions, 


law to accuſe himſelf. 


moment ſand conſequence to the whole ration, 
both in church and ſtate, that your petitioners 
& cannot in prudence, honor, or conſcience, ſo far 
© make themſelves parties to it, as the diſtribution 
« of it all over the nation, and the ſolemn publi- 
« cation of it once and again, even in God's 
& houſe, and in the time of his divine ſervice, muſt 
& amount to, in common and reaſonable conſtruc- 
&« tion, Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly 
and earneſtly beſcech your Majeſty, that you 
« will be pleaſed not to inſiſt upon their diſtribu- 
« ting and reading your Majeſty's ſaid declaration 
ce and your petitioners, as in duty bound, ſhall ever 
pray, &c.“ 


The King, ſurpriſed and incenſed at this petition 
anſwered in a very angry tone: *I have heard of 
« this before, but did not believe it: I did not ex- 
«« pect this from the church of England, eſpecially 
« from ſome of you. It I change my mind, you 
« ſhall hear from me; if not, I expect my com- 
e mand ſhall be obeyed.” The biſhops replied, 
„We reſign ourſelves to the will of God ;” and 
then immediately retired. 

The biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter, both 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, and two others (1), 
cauſed the declaration to be read in their dioceſes : 


that the congregation immediately left the church. 
One miniſter, before he began to read it, told his 
flock, ** That he could net retuſe the order ſent 
« him to read the declaration, but that he knew no 
4 order which obliged them to hear it.” In Lon- 
don it was read but in four or five churches (2). 


Mean while, the court was unreſolved what courſe ' 
to take with the biſhops. Not but that they were 
determined to come to extremities, rather than 
quit their deſigns. However they did not care to 
begin with the biſhops, becauſe of the people's re- 


ſuaded him to do all things with a high hand, they 
trembled, hawever, when they met with any oppo- 
ſition, ſeeing the great diſproportion between the 
number of Proteſtants and Papiſts. They conſi- 
dered, that while every one was ſubmiſſive, the 
lords lieutenants of counties, and the magiſtrates, 
all creatures of the King, had great credit and au- 
thority ; but ſhould the people happen to grow 
weary of their obedience, and openly reſiſt, their 
authority would vaniſh ; and it was not probable, 
the leſſer number ſhould ſubdue the greater. This 
had been the caſe in the reign of Richard II, and 
very lately in that of Charles I. It ſeems there- 
fore, that prudence required the King carefully to 
avoid what might G a ſudden revolution, and 
not to enter on violent meaſures, till he had taken 
For, upon ſuppoſition of a re- 
bellion, which was not impoſſible if the biſhops 
were proceeded againſt with rigor, would it not be 
very abſurd, to rely on a Proteſtant army to intro- 
duce Popery, and force Proteſtants to ſubmiſſion ? 


ä 
——— 


But, on the other hand, thoſe who directed the James II. 

King in his counſels and undertakings, had not his Ax' 1688. 

intereſt chiefly in view, but that of the Catholic WW 

religion. They conſidered the King only as an in- 

ſtrument to be made uſe of, at all events, while 

he was alive, for fear they ſhould ſuddenly loſe 

him. God ſeems to have blinded this Prince, to 

prevent his ſeeing what every one elle clearly per- 

ceived; in order to throw him on his ruin. He The biſhop 

was therefore reſolved to proceed with the ntmoſt — 

rigor againſt the biſhops, and for that purpoſe they 1 

were ſummoned, the eighth of June, to appear be- 5 

fore the council. 

+ On their appearance they were aſked, © Whe- Their ap. 

de ther they owned the petition?” The biſhops, Pearance and 

ſurpriſed at this queſtion, fince they themſelves had Nenne 

preſented the petition, feared ſome ſnare was laid p. 511. 

tor them, and therefore at firſt forbore to give a Burnet, 

direct anſwer (3). At length, the archbiſhop con- . 741. 

feſſed, that it was written with his own hand, and 8 

chat the reſt had ſigned it; adding withal, they , 868. 

had done nothing but what they were ready to 

juſtify. The chancellor indeavored to make them 

ſenſible of the ill conſequences of their diſobe- 

dienc:, which tended to diminiſh the King's au- 

thority, and diſturb the peace of the kingdom. 

At laſt, he aſked them, whether they would give 

their recognizances to appear before the court of 

King's-Bench to anſwer this high miſdemeanor? 

This they all refuſed, inſiſting on the privilege 

of their peerage, which they. were reſolved to 

maintain, as well as the rights of the church, 

being equally bound by their callings to oppoſe all 

innovations both in government and religion. 

The chancellor, ſurpriſed at their conſtancy, threat- 

ened to fend them to the Tower, and to proſecute 

them to the utmalt rigor of the law, unleſs they 

immediately recanted, and withdrew their petition. 

They unanimouſly anſwered, That they were ready 

to go wherever his Majeſty was pleaſed to ſend 

them; that they hoped the King of Kings would 

be their protector and their judge; that they feared 

nothing trom men; and that having acted according 

to law and their own conſciences, no puniſhments 

ſhould ever be able to ſhake their reſolutions. 
On this anſwer, eighteen privy counſellors, 

veral of them Papilts (4), were for. fending the G ne 

biſhops to the Tower. A warrant was imme- No. 23:4. 

diately drawn andſigned for their commitment, the Kennet, | 

reaſon aſſigned being, For contriving, making, p- 512. 

*« and publiſhing a ſeditious libel againit his Ma- £7: 

jeſty and his government.” It is difficult to 1 

conceive, on what foundation, they could be ac- 

cuſed of publiſhing a petition which they, had only 

delivered to the King himſelf. However, the attor- 


ſe. They are ſent 
to the Tower. 


ney and ſollicitor general, were ordered to proſecute 


them for the ſame the next term. It was not thought 
proper to ſend them to the Tower thro? London, 
tor fear it might- occaſion a tumult. They were 
therefore conveyed by water in the moſt private 
manner. But people hearing of it, flocked in mul- 
titudes to the river ſide, and on their knees de- 


8 


— 


(1) Barlow of Lincoln, and Crofts of Hereford. Kennet, p. 512. Note. 


(2) Viz. By mr. Hall, dr. Thomſon, and mr. Elliot. Kennet, p- 511. Note (b). 
churches in London, and in not above two hundred all England over, p. 740. 


Burnet ſays, it was read in ſeven 


(3) It ſeems, as the biſhops were going to the council, they were adviſed to remember, that no man was obliged by the 


«« they had ſigned that paper?“ They made a low 
% hands ?” 


ſent them to the Tower. The tranſlator had theſe 
Tranſlation, Vol. II. p. 763. Note (4). 
(4) Thele were chancellor Jefferies, the 


particulars from the late biſhop of Durham's own mouth. 


Accordingly, when the King © council, holding the petition in his hands, aſked them, Whether 
7 e wand ſaid nothing. 

pon which they ſilently bowed again. Then the King told them, If they would it to be their hands, 
« upon his Royal word not a hair of their head ſhould be touched.” 4 34 ee 
«« your Majeſty's word, I confeſs it to be my hand:“ And fo 


when they were called in again, they found the King vaniſhed, and Jefferies in the chair, 


What! ſays the King, do you deny your own 


Whereupon the archbiſhop ſays, <* Relying on 
ſaid all the reſt. Then being ordered to withdraw, 
who uſing them very roughly, 
Tindal's 


marquis of Powis, the earls of Sunderland, Mulgrave, Hunti - . 
Ctaven, Murray, Middleton, Melfort, and Caftlemain ; the lords Arundel grave, Huntingdon, Peterborough 


 Ernly, fir Edward Herbert, and fir Nicholas Butler, Echard, Vol. III. p. 861. 


Dartmouth, Godolphin, and Dover ; fir John 


fared 
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fired their bleſſing, with loud acclamations extol- 
ling their conſtancy. The like fight was ſcen at 
the Tower, where the ſoldiers of the gariſon fel! 
on their knees imploring their bleſſing. This was a 


great mortification to the King, and might have 


The Queen 


delivered of a had been ſent to the Tower, the 


Prince. 
Gazette, 
No. 2354 
Burnet. 
Kennet, 


p. 512. 


Suſpicions re- 
lating to it. 


Reflections 
upon it. 


convinced him, that he was yet very far from his 
aim. But as I faid, the deſign of his counſcllors 
was to make haſte and finiſh the work begun, tor 
fear ſome accident ſhould deprive them of their in- 
ſtrument. | 

The tenth of June, two days after the biſhops 
Queen was deli- 
vered of a Prince, who, during .the life of his 
father was known by the name of the Prince of 
Wales, and afterwards was called by ſome the 
Pretender. His birth was an occaſion of triumph 
to the Papiſts, but of aſtogiſnment and terror to 
the Proteſtants, who imagined their misfortunes 
would end with the death ot the King; but thoſe 
hopes were now defeated. It is univerſally known, 
that the birth of this Prince has been very much 
ſuſpected, and that many did then, and till do, 
believe it ſuppolititious. Multitudes of papers have 
been publiſhed for and againſt, ſome containing 
the grounds of the ſuſpicions, and others, argu- 
ments to. remove them. The reader, doubtleſs, 
expects not from a foreigner, the deciſion of a fact 
which was never perfectly cleared, the impoſture 
whereof reſts only upon conjectures and probab.lities, 
and the truth upon ſuppoſitions, which indeed are ge- 
nerally true, but of which it cannot be ſaid that it 
is impoſſible they may be falſe ſometimes. In ge- 
neral, it is very certain, the Queen, during the 
whole time of her pregnancy, was 11 of 
a deſign to impoſe an heir upon the kingdom, 
and this ſuſpicion was very public. It is allo cer- 
tain, that tho* the King 'and Queen knew of this 
ſuſpicion, they took no care to remove it. On 
the contrary, their whole conduct, as well during 
the Queen's pregnancy, as her labor, gave till 
greater ſtrength to the ſuſpicion. For a negli- 
ence, | which ſignifies nothing when there is no 
125 icion, muſt be remarked when an impoſtor is 
ſuſpected. On the other hand, it ſeems a ſtand- 
ing rule, that, when both parents expreſs not any 
doubt concerning the birth of their child, no 
perſon can be ſure they are deceived: but this 
rule is perhaps not ſo general and certain as many 
imagine. It holds good where there is no ſuſ- 
picion of a cheat. But in caſe a preſumptive 
heir, diſinherited by the birth of a child, who comes 
to take his place, has good proofs that the child is 
ſuppoſititious, certainly the bare owning of this child 
by both parents, will not invalidate proofs, which 
I ſuppoſe to be clear. It is not impoſſible for a 
man and wife to ſuppoſe a child, thro' revenge or 
ſome other intereſt, in order to deprive a preſump- 
tive heir of their inheritance. I lay, it is not im- 
poſſible, tho? it rarely happens. There are jhow- 
ever inſtances to prove the poſlibility. Indeed, to 


decide by law, that a child is ſuppoſititious, very 


convincing proofs muſt be alleged, becauſe the 
Judges, who are obliged to follow the rules of law, 
are not determined by appearances, however pro- 
bable they may appear. t the caſe is not the 
ſame with the public, on whom very often con- 


jectures grounded upon great probabilities, make 


as much impreſſion as the ſtrongeſt proofs. The 


affair in queſtion having never been legally de- 


cided, I can only preſent the reader with what 
has been moſt probably urged pro and con, in order 
to aſſiſt him either to be determined for or againſt 
the pretended ſuppoſition of the Prince of Wales ; 
or to ſhow him, that he ought to ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, till the thing is more plainly diſcovered. 
This I propoſe to do with impartiality, in pro- 
ducing the arguments alleged on both ſides. 


There are three opinions. concerning the real or 
pretended birth of the Prince of Wales. 


The firſt is, that the Qeeen was not with child, 


Ja Mes II. 


Ax' 1688. 


when ſhe pretended to be fo, and that at the time Sandry opi- 


of her pretended delivery, a ſon was ſuppoſed as 
being born of her. The ſecond is, that ſhe w 


nions con- 
„ cerning the 
as pirth of the 


really with child, but that having the misfortune prince of 
of a miſcarriage, ſhe continued ſtill to feign her- Wales. 


ſelf big, and at laft ſuppoſed, or 
ſuppoſed, a child as born of her body, and 
that this child dying ſhortly after, another was 
ſubſtituted in his room, and to this, dying ſeven 
weeks after, ſucceeded another child. The third 
opinion 1s, that the Queen was really with child, 
and delivered the tenth of June of a fon, the ſame 
who 1s fince called the Pretender, and is now at 
Rome. In confirmation of the firſt of theſe opinions 
it is alleged: 1. That the King, for certain reaſons, 
was become incapable of children. 2. That the 
Queen had been ſeven years without being with 
child. 3. That now ſhe had never a conſtant 
reckoning. 4. That her delivery was ſudden, and 
immediately after the removing of her lodgings. 
5. That it was on a Sunday morning, when all 
the Proteſtant court ladies were at church. 6. That 
neither the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, nor the Dutch embaſſador 


were preſent at her labor, tho? they were the three 


perſons. who ought principally to have been there. 
7. That during the labor, her bed was not left 
ſo open as it ſhould have been. S. That while 
ſhe went with child, ſhe never ſatisfied the 
Princeſs Anne, and many Proteſtant ladies about 
her, of her bigneſs, either by leting them feel 
her belly, or ſee her breaſt. 9. Neither did ſhe 
ſhow the Princeſs any of her milk after her lying 
in. 10, That during her labor, a warming pan 
was brought into the room, tho' the weather was 
extreme hot, and the room heated by a vaſt 
crowd of people. Laſtly, it was alleged, that tho? 
the King, Queen and courtiers, ſufficiently knew 
before the delivery, that the nation ſuſpected an 
impoſture, they did not uſe thoſe precautions as 
they might and ought to have done in ſuch a 
caſe ; and, inſtead of puting it beyond all poſſi- 
bility of doubt, they left ſo many marks of ſuſ- 
picion, as cauled infinite doubts and diſputes : in- 
fomuch that ſome Roman Catholics themſelves 
owned, That ſo important an affair had been 
© managed with great ſupineneſs and imprudence.” 
This is what mr. Echard ſays, one of the moſt 
moderate hiſtorians, who is not to be ſuſpected 
by the King's adherents. | 
Dr. Welwood is very ſhort in his account of this 
matter, and contents himſelf with giving the ge- 
neral opinion, without any thing of his own, 
Theſe are his words: 
& While the biſhops were in the Tower, the 
Roman Catholics had their hopes crowned with 


The fears of a Proteſtant ſucceſſor, had been 
the only allay that rendered their proſperity 
leſs perfect. Now the happineſs of having an 
heir to the crown, to be bred up in their own 
ce religion, quaſhed all thoſe fears, and atoned 
for the uncertainty of the King's life. It was 
„ {fo much their intereſt to have one, and there 
„ were ſo many circumſtances that ſeemed to 
render his birth ſuſpicious, that the nation in 
general were inclinable to believe, that this 
was the laſt effort of the party, to accompliſh 
„ our ruin.“ 

But the moſt circumſtantial account of this af- 
fair, is that of dr. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
in the Hiſtory of his own Times, publiſhed ſince 
his death. As Iam to make ſome remarks on 


cc 


cc 


| his teſtimony, it will be neceſſary to inſert the 


following 


cauſed to be Echard, 


Vol. III. 


p. 863. 


Extract from 


- Welwood, 
the birth of a pretended Prince of Wales. * 
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James II. following paſſage, wherein he expreſly ſpeaks of the 
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—— 
Extract from 


biſhop 
Burnet, 
Vol. I. p.748. 


birth of the Prince of Wales. 

&« 1 muſt now look back to En land, where 
« the Queen's delivery was the ſubject of all men's 
&« diſcourſe. And ſince ſo much depends on this, 
„ will give as full and as diſtinct an account of 
« all that related to that matter, as I could gather 
« yp, either at that time or afterwards. The 
« Queen had been for ſix or ſeven years in ſuch an 
« iT ſtate of health, that every winter brought 
« her very near death. Thoſe about her ſeemed 
« well aired, that ſhe, who had buried all her 
« children ſoon after they were born, and had 
« now for ſeveral years ceaſed bearing, would 
« have no more children. Her own prieſts appre- 
« hended it, and ſeemed to wiſh for her death. 
« She had great and frequent diſtempers, that 
« returned often, which put all people out of 
« their hopes or fears of her having any chil- 
« dren, Her ſpirits were now much upon the 
« fret. She was eager in the proſecution of all 
« the King's deſigns. It was believed that ſhe 
« had a main hand in driving him to them 
« all. And he, perhaps, to make her gentler 
« to him in his vagrant amours, was more eaſy 
« to her in every thing elſe. The lady Dorcheſter 
« was come back from Ireland; and the King 


& went often to her. But it was viſible, ſhe was 


4 not like to gain that credit in affairs, to which 
«« ſhe had aſpired: and therefore this was leſs con- 
« ſidered. 

« She had another mortification, when Fitz- 
« James the King's ſon was made duke of Ber- 
«© wick. He was a ſoft and harmleſs young man, 
« and was much beloved by the King: but the 
« Queen's diſlike kept him from making any 
4 great figure. He made two campains in Hun- 
« gary, that were little to his honor: for, as his 
«« governor diverted the allowance that was given 
« for keeping a table, and ſent him always to 
« eat at other tables, ſo, tho? in the ſiege of Buda 
& there were many occaſions given him to have 
« diſtinguiſhed himſelf, yet he had appeared in 
« none of them. There was more care taken 
« of his perſon, than became his age and con- 
« dition. Yet his governor's brother was a 
« jeſuit, and in the ſecret : ſo every thing was 
« ventured on by him, and all was forgiven him. 
ln September, the former year, the Queen 
„went to the Bath, where the King came and 


. ſaw her, and ſtaid a few days with her. She 


«« after that purſued a full courſe of bathing : and 
« having reſolved to return in the end of September, 
« an accident took her to which the ſex is ſub- 
« ject; and that made her ftay there a week 
& longer. She came to Windſor on the ſixth of 
« October. It was ſaid, that at the very time of 
ic her coming to the King, her mother, the ducheſs 
« of Modena, made a vow to the lady Loretto, 
«« that her daughter might by her means have a 
« ſon. And it went current, that the Queen be- 
«« lieved herſelf to be with child in that very 


cc inſtant in which her mother made her vow : of 


«« which ſome travellers have aſſured me, there was 
« a ſolemn record made at Loretto. A concep- 
« tion ſaid to be thus begun, looked ſuſpicious. 
« Tt was now fixed to the ſixth of October: ſo 
« the nine months were to run to the ſixth of July, 
« She was, in the progreſs of her big belly, let 
« blood ſeveral times: and the moſt aſtringent 
things that could be propoſed were uſed. 

It was ſoon obſerved, that all things about her 


« perſon were managed with a myſterious ſecreſy, 


„into which none were admited but a few Pa- 


« piſts. She was not drefſed nor undreſſed. with 


„the uſual ceremony. Prince George told me, | 


«« that the Princeſs went as far in __ be James II. 
« ſatisfied, by feeling the motion, after ſhe ſaid Ax' 1688, 
« ſhe was quick, as ſhe could go without break- ,@- 
„ ing with her: and ſhe had ſometimes ſaid by 
«© her even indecently long in mornings to ſee her 
« riſe, and to give her her ſhift: but ſhe never 
de did either. She never offered any ſatisfaction 
« in that matter by letter to the Princeſs of 
« Orange, nor to any of the ladies of quality, in 
« whoſe word the world would have acquieſced. 
The thing upon this began to be ſuſpected : and 
« ſome libels were writ treating the whole as an 
© impoſture. The uſe the Queen made of this, 
de was to ſay, that ſince ſhe ſaw ſome were ſuſ- 
« *ſpeting her capable of ſo black a contrivance, 
e ſhe ſcorned to ſatisfy thoſe who could entertain 
« ſuch thoughts of her. How juſt ſoever this 
«© might be, with relation to the libellers, yet 
« certainly if ſhe was truly with child, ſhe owed 
« it to the King and herſelf, to the King's daugh- 
«© ters, but moſt of all to the infant ſhe carried in 
e her belly, to give ſuch reaſonable ſatisfaction, 
«* as might put an end to jealouſy. This was in her 
% power to do every day: and her not doing it, 
gave juſt grounds of ſuſpicion. 

„ Things went thus on till Monday in Eaſter 
«© week. On that day the King went to Rocheſter, 
e to ſee ſome of the naval preparations ; but was 
<< ſoon ſent for by the Queen, who apprehended ſhe 
& was in danger of miſcarrying. Dr. Scarborough 
««. was come to Knightſbridge to ſee biſhop Ward, 
«© my predeceſſor, who had been his ancient friend, 0 
« and was then his patient: but the Queen's coach : 
« was ſent to call him in all haſte, ſince ſhe was 
near miſcarrying. Dr. Windebank, who knew 
6 nothing of this matter, ſtaid long that morning 
upon an appointment for dr. Walgrave, another 
* of the Queen's phyſicians, who, the next time 
he ſaw him, excuſed himſelf ; for the Queen, he 
* ſaid, was then under the moſt apparent ſigns of 
** miſcarrying. Of this the doctor made oath; and 
it is yet extant. 

On the ſame day, the counteſs of Clarendon, 
ce being to go out of town for a few days, came 
< to ſee the Queen before ſhe went, knowing no- 
„thing of what had happened to her. And ſhe 
being a lady of the bed chamber to the Queen 
„ Dowager, did, according to the rule of the court, 
go into the Queen's bed chamber without aſk- 
„ing admitance. She ſaw the Queen a bed, be- 
* moaning herſelf in a moſt doleful manner, ſay- 
6 ing often, Undone, undone :* and one that 
„ belonged to her carried ſomewhat out of the 
* bed, which ſhe believed was linnen taken from 
* the Queen. She was upon this in ſome confu- 
„ fion: and the counteſs of Powis coming in, 
*« went to her, and faid with ſome ſharpneſs, What 
do you do here; And carried her to the door. 
«© Betore ſhe had got out of the court, one of the 
* bed chamber women followed her, and charged 
her not to ſpeak of any thing ſhe had ſeen that 
„ day. This matter, whatever was in it, was 
* huſhed up: and the Queen held on her courſe. 

The Princeſs had miſcarried in the ſpring. 
% So, as ſoon as ſhe had recovered her ſtrength, 
ce the King preſſed her to go to the Bath, ſince 
e that had fo good an effect on the Queen, Some 
of her phyſicians, and all her other friends, were 
«© againſt her going. Lower, one of her phyſi- 
&« cians, told me, he was againſt it: he thought, 
«© ſhe was not ſtrong enough for the Bath, tho 
e the King preſſed it with an unuſual vehemence. 
% Millington, another phyſician, told the earl of 
„ Shrewſbury, from whom 1 had it, that he was 
e preſſed to go to the Princeſs, and adviſe her 
eto go tothe Bath. The perſon that aw 
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him told him, the King was much ſet on it; 
and that he expected it of him, that he would 

ſuade her to it. Millington anſwered, He 
would not adviſe a patient according to direc- 
tion, but according to his own reaſon 3 ſo he 
would not go. 


it upon them to adviſe it: ſo ſhe went thither in 
the end of May. 

« As ſoon as ſhe was gone, thoſe about the 
Queen did all of the ſudden change her reckon- 
ing, and began it from the King's being with 
her at Bath. This came on ſo quick, that tho? 
the Queen had ſet the fourteenth of June for 
her going to Windſor, where ſhe intended to 
lye in, and all the preparations for the birth 
and for the children were ordered to be made 
ready by the end of June, yet now a reſo- 
lution was taken for the Queen's lying in at 
St. James's, and directions were given to have 
all things quickly ready. The Bath water either 
did not agree with the Princeſs: or the advices 
of her friends were ſo preſſing, who thought 
her abſenſe from the court at that time of 
ſuch conſequence, that in compliance with them 
ſhe gave it out it did not, and that therefore 
ſhe would return in a few days. 

« The day after the court had this notice, the 
Queen faid ſhe would go to St. James's, and 
look for the good hour. She was often told, 
that it was impoſſible upon ſo ſhort a warning 
to have things ready. But ſhe was ſo poſi- 
tive, that ſhe ſaid, ſhe would lye there that 
night tho? ſhe ſhould lie upon the boards. And 
at night, tho? the ſhorter and quicker way was to 
go from Whitehall to St. James's thro* the 
park, and ſhe always went that way, yet now by 
a fort of affectation, ſhe would be carried thither 
by Charing-croſs thro? the Pall Mall. And it 
was given out by all her train, that ſhe was 
going to be delivered. Some ſaid it would be 
next morning: and the prieſts ſaid very con- 
fidently, that it would be a boy. 


% The next morning about nine o'clock, ſhe 
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ſent word to the King, that ſhe was in labor. 
The Queen Dowager was next ſent to. But 
no ladies were ſent for: ſo that no women 
were in the room but two dreſſers, and one 
under dreſſer, and the midwife. The earl of 
Arran ſent notice to the counteſs of Sunderland ; 
ſo ſhe came. The lady Bellaſis came alſo in 
time. The Proteſtant ladies that belonged to 
the court were all gone to church, before the 
news was let go abroad: for it happened on 
Trinity Sunday, it being that year on the tenth 
of June. The King brought over with him 
from Whitehall a great many peers and privy 
counſellors. And of theſe, eighteen were let 
into the bed chamber; but they ſtood at the 
fartheſt” end of the room. The ladies ſtood 
within the alcove. The curtains of the bed 
were drawn cloſe, and none came within them 
but the midwife and an under drefler. The 
Queen lay all the while a bed: and in order 
to the warming one ſide of it, a warming pan 
was brought, but it was not opened, that it 
might be ſeen that there was fire and nothing 
elſe in it. So here was matter for ſuſpicion, 
with which all people were filled. 

e A little before ten the Queen cried out as in 
a ſtrong pain, and immediately after the mid- 
wife ſaid aloud, ſhe was happily brought to bed. 
When the lords all cried out, of what? the 
midwife anſwered, the Queen muſt not be fur- 
priſed ; only ſhe gave a ſign to the counteſs of 
Sunderland, who upon that touched her fore- 
head, by which, it being the ſign before agreed 
on, the King ſaid he knew"it was a boy. No 
Vol. III. | 


Scarborough and Witherby took | 


* cries were heard from the child; nor was it James II. 
<* ſhewed to thoſe in the room. It was pretended An* 1688. 
more air was neceſſary. The under dreſſer went 


*© Out of the room with the child; or ſomewhat 


elſe in her arms to a dreſſing room, to which 
there was a door near the Queen's bed; but 
there was another entry to it from other apart- 
ments. The King continued with the lors in 
the bed chamber Dr ſome minutes, which was 
either a ſign of much phlegm upon ſuch an oc- 
caſion; for it was not known whether the child 
was alive or dead: or it looked like giving time 
for ſome management. After a little while they 
went all into the dreſſing room, and then the 
news was publiſhed. In the mean while, no body 
** was called to lay their hands on the Queen's 
< belly, in order to a full ſatisfaction. When the 
«© Princeſs came to town, three days after, ſhe had 
bas little ſatisfaction given her. Chamberlain the 
man midwife, 'who was always ordered to at- 
tend her labor before, and who brought the 
plaiſters for puting back the milk, wondered 
puring 
that he had not been ſent to. He went accord- 
ing to cuſtom with the plaiſters: but he was told 
they had no occaſion for him. He fancied that 
ſome other perſon was put in his place; but he 
could not find that any had it. All that con- 
cerned the milk, or the Queen's purgations, was 
managed ſtill in the dark. This made all people 
inclined more and more to believe, there was a 
baſe impoſture now put on the nation, That 
« ſtill increaſed. That night one Hemings, a very 
« worthy man, an apothecary by his trade, who 
e lived in St. Martin's-Lane, the very next door 
te to a family of an eminent Papiſt (Brown, bro- 
<« ther to the viſcount Montacute, lived there) the 
© wall between his parlor and theirs being ſo thin, 
«© that he could eaſily hear any thing that was ſaid 
« with a louder voice ; he (Hemings) was reading 
in his parlor late at night, when he heard one 
coming into the neighboring parlor, and ſay, with 
a doleful voice, The Prince of Wales is dead: 
upon which a great many that lived in the houſe 
came down ſtairs very quick: upon this confu- 
ſion he could not hear any thing more; but it 
«© was plain, they were in a great conſternation. 
«« He went with the news next morning to the 
«© biſhops in the Tower. The counteſs of Claren- 
«© don came thither ſoon after, and told them, 
ſhe had been at the young Prince's door, but was 
denied acceſs : ſhe was amazed at it; and aſked 
if they knew her? they ſaid they did, but that 
the Queen had ordered, that no perſon what- 
ſoever ſhould be ſuffered to come in to him. 
This gave credit to Hemingy's ſtory, and looked 
as if all was ordered to be kept ſhut up cloſe, 
till another child was found. One, that ſaw the 
child two days after, ſaid to me, that he looked 
Weng. and not like a child ſo newly born. 
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„ Windebank* met Walgrave the day after this 


birth, and remembered him of what he had told 
* him eight weeks before. He acknowleged 
what he had ſaid, but added, that God wrought 
miracles : to which no reply could or durſt be 
made by the other: it needed none. So healthy 
a child being ſo little like any of thoſe the Queen 
had born, it was given out, that he had nts, 
and could not live. But thoſe who ſaw him 
every day, obſerved no ſuch thing. On the 
contrary, the child was in a very proſperous 
e ſtate. None of thoſe fits ever happened, when 
&« the Princeſs was at court; for ſhe could not be 
«© denied admitance, tho? all others were. So this 
«© was believed to be given out to make the matter 
&« more credible. It is true, ſome weeks after 
« that, the court being gone to Windſor, and the 
e child ſent to Richmond, he fell into ſuch fits, 
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and Queen were ſent for. 


The author's 


reflections 
upon this 
matter. 


The phyſicians went 
« to a dinner prepared for them; and were often 
„ wonderin that they were not called for. They 
4 took it Þe granted, that the child was dead. 
„ But, when they went in after dinner to look on 
&« him, they ſaw a ſound healthy child, that ſeemed 
& to have had no ſort of illneſs on him. It was 
«« ſaid, that the child was ſtrangely revived of a 
« ſudden. Some of the phyſicians told Lloyd, 
«« biſhop of St. Aſaph, that it was not poſſible 
« for them to think it was the ſame child. They 
« looked on one another, but durſt not ſpeak 
« what they thought. 

Thus I have related ſuch particulars as I could 
« gather of this birth: to which ſome more ſhall 
& be added, when I give an account of the proof 
te that the King brought afterwards to put this 
& matter out of doubt; but by which it became 
& indeed more doubtful than ever. I took moſt 
& of theſe from the informations that were ſent 
& over to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, as 
J had many from the vouchers themſelves. I 
4 do not mix with theſe, the various reports that 
% were, both then and afterwards, ſpread of this 
* matter, of which biſhop Lloyd has a great col- 
« lection, moſt of them well atteſted. What 
** truth ſoever may be in theſe, this is certain, that 
& the method in which this matter was conducted 
from firſt to laſt was very unaccountable. If an 
* impoſture had been intended, it could not have 
c been otherwiſe managed. The pretended excuſe 
«* that the Queen made, that ſhe owed no ſatis- 
ce faction to thoſe who could ſuſpect her capable of 
«* ſuch baſe fOrgery' was the only excuſe that ſhe 


could have made, if it had been really what it 


% was commonly ſaid to be. She ſeemed to be 
« ſoon recovered, and was fo little altered by 
& her labor, either in her looks or voice, that this 
<« helped not a little to increaſe jealouſies. The 
00 rejoyrings over England upon this birth were 
« very cold and forced. Bonfires were made in 
* ſome places, and a ſet of congratulatory addreſ- 
« ſes went round the nation. So durſt oppoſe 
« them, But all was formal, and only to make 
„% a ſhew.” 

After having related what has been ſaid by 
mr. Echard, and the biſhop of Saliſbury, 'on the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, I ſhall make ſome re- 
marks on this ſubject. 

1. If the accounts of theſe two famous writers 
NN examined, it will doubtleſs be ſurpriſing, | 
to find a fort of contradiction between them. For 
the ſuſpicions mentioned by the firſt, are, that the 
Queen, tho? ſhe pretended to be, yet was not with 
child. Nay, the biſhop of Saliſbury ſeems at firſt 
to ſupport this ſuſpicion, by ſpeaking of her << great 
and frequent diſtempers ;” of her- having “ for 
4 ſeveral years ceaſed bearing ;” of her having 
« buried all her children ſoon after they were 
« born;” of her . refuſing to give ſatisfaction to 
« the Princeſs of Denmark, and the Proteſtant la- 
dies of the court.” Nevertheleſs, he ſays poſi- 
tively afterwards, that ſhe was really with child the 
ſixth of October (1), and that in Eaſter week ſhe 
had a miſcarriage, that is, fix months after con- 
ception. If this be true, it very plainly follows, 
that all the ſuſpicions entertained of the Queen from 
the begining of January (the time of her declared 
pregnancy) to Eaſter week, ought to vaniſh, tho' 


e had been leſs careful of giving ſatisfaction to the | 
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her ſeventh month. What the Prince of Denmark. 
told dr. Burnet of his Princeſs's fruitleſs indeavors 
to ſee the Queen riſe, cannot ſerve to confirm the 
ſuſpicion of an impoſture, unleſs it appear, that this 
was from the Monday before Eaſter, to the tenth 
of June (2): but the biſhop fixes no time. It 
might even be infered from the order obſerved by 
the biſhop in his ſtory, that what he ſays concerning 
the Princeſs of Denmark, paſſed between January 
and Eaſter week. Bur, ſuppoſing the reality of the 
pregnancy, it is clear, that the Queen might have 
given ſatisfaction to the Princeſs, and the Proteſtant 
court ladies. And it cannot be denied, that ſhe 
commited a great error in refuſing to do it. But it 
is certain, this refuſal proves nothing, if it be true 
that ſhe was with child, at leaſt till Eaſter week. 
The times are therefore carefully to be diſtinguiſhed. 
Her obſtinacy to give no ſatisfaction, from January, 
when ſhe declared herſelf with child, to Eaſter 
week, can be aſcribed only to an unſeaſonable and 
prepoſterous haughtineſs. But it may be ſuſpected, 
that from Eaſter week, to the tenth of June, ſhe 
ſill pretended to be with child, when ſhe was no 
longer ſo, and that ſhe produced another at the 
time of her pretended delivery. Thus all the ſuſ- 
picions concerning the reality of her pregnancy, 
are to be included within the ſpace of two months. 
For in the year 1688, Eaſter-day was the fifteenth 
of April; the Queen had a miſcarriage the Monday 
before Eaſter, on the ninth of April ; and ſhe was 
delivered the tenth of June. But no time is fixed 
for this refuſal of ſatisfaction to the public, tho* the 
Queen being ſix months gone when ſhe miſcarried, 
ſhe might, tor ſome time, have cauſed the motion 
of the child to be perceived. 

2. In the biſhop of Saliſbury*s account, are four 
ſeveral children. The firſt, which really belonged 
to the Queen, was an untimely birth of ſix months. 
The ſecond was N at the time of her pretended 
delivery, and died the ſame day. The third was 
brought in the room of the dead child, and died 
alſo ſome weeks after at Richmond. The fourth ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of the third, muſt be the preſent 
Pretender. It is ſurpriſing, that mr. Echard, who 
probably writ the hiſtory of this reign, but twenty 
or twenty-five years after the time I am ſpeaking 
of, ſhould have heard NG of theſe two laſt im- 
poſtures, but confines himſelf to one, in what he 
relates concerning the public ſuſpicions. _ 

3. Fuller, who pretended to give an exact ac- 
count of the cheats, agrees not with the biſhop of 
Saliſbury. But I ſhall not inſiſt on his teſtimony, 
becauſe his pretended diſcovery has been little re- 
garded. | 

4. Ir remains therefore to examine what the 
biſhop of Saliſbury ſays, to make us ſuſpect the ſup- 
poſition of the three laſt children. For, the firit, 
which was but a miſcarriage,according to this author, 
was really the Queen's. To this end, we are to 
diſtinguiſh three different times, viz. before, at, 
and after her delivery. I ſhall make ſome obſerva- 
tions upon the moſt remarkable circumſtances of each 
of theſe times. j 

1. The King's preſſing the Princeſs to go to the 
Bath, agrees very well with the deſign of ſuppoſing 
an heir. For the preſenſe of the Princeſs at the 
Queen's pretended delivery, muſt have been per- 
plexing, on account of her intereſt to detect che 


impoſture. Had the King contented himſelf with 


— 


3 He only ſays, “It went current, that the Queen believed heiſelf to be with child on October 6.” p. 749. : 
(2) It is here proper to take notice of this paſſage in biſhop Burnet. ** That the Prinoeſs went as far in deſiring to be fatis- 
« fied by fecling the motion, after the Queen ſaid as ſhe was quick, as ſhe could go without breaking with her,” Ibid. 
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SNOW thought the Bath good for health. But his preſ- 


of Arran; and the Queen-Dowager, who lodged James II. 
in Somerſct-houſe, a great way from St. James's. An* 1688. 
All this ſeems to diſcover, it was not defired that wony=——e 


ſing it with an unuſual vehemence, and cauſing a 
phyſician to be told, that he expected it of him 
that he would perſuade her to it, ſeems to diſcover 
ſome ſecret deſign, eſpecially, when it is con- 
ſidered, that an im re was already ſuſpected. 
This ſuſpicion is farther confirmed by the change 
of the Queen's reckoning, and by her delivery two 
days after it was known, that the Princeſs was on 
the point of returning from the Bath. But there 
maſt not be given to this cauſe of ſuſpicion, more 
ſtrength than it will really bear. For as it is very poſ- 
ſible for the King to have believed, that the Bath would 
be of ſervice to the Princeſs his daughter, the ſuſ- 
picion of his acting from another motive, is founded 
only upon the ſuppoſition of an impoſture. It this 
was well proved, the King's proceeding would be- 
come a ſort of a new proof. But as it is not, it 
ſeems that the ſuſpicion ought not to be ſupported 
by the ſuppoſition of the fact in queſtion. 

2. If it be true, that the Queen did not be- 
lieve herſelf with child till the fixth of October, 
and that ſhe afterwards ſuddenly changed her reck- 
oning, there is reaſon to ſuſpect ſome myſtery in it. 
And indeed, by this new reckoning ſhe was to be 
delivered during the abſenſe of the Princeſs of 
Denmark, whereas by the firft ſhe could not be 
brought to bed till after her return. - To this may 
be added, that if it is true, that about the end of 
September, ſhe was ſtoped at the Bath, one week 
longer than ſhe intended, by an accident to which 
the ſex is ſubject, ſhe could not be with child from 
the tenth of September, nor conſequently brought 
to bed the tenth of June. To this it is anſwered, 
that theſe miſreckoni are common to the 
whole ſex. But this reaſon cannot take place here, 
becauſe it did not appear that the Queen thought 
herſelf miſtaken. 

3. It cannot be denied, that there is ſomething 
extraordinary in the —_ ſudden reſolution, 
of going to- ye in at St. James's when things were 
not —_ Hitherto no probable reaſon has been 
given of this ſudden alteration to ſhow that ſhe 
could lye-in more commodiouſly at St. James's 
than at Whitehall; nor why ſhe at firſt choſe 
Windſor — the place, and fixed the time to the 
begining of July. 

4. I own Pr nothing in the Queen's affectation 
of being carried to St. Jarhes's by Charing- Croſs, 
thro? the Pall-Mall, to confirm the ſuſpicion of an 
impoſture. . 

5. I never heard, that the preſenſe of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury is abſolutely neceſſary at the 
delivery of the Queens of England, eſpecially at 
that of a Popiſh Queen, who could have no great 
need of his aſſiſtance. 

As for the time of the Queen's delivery, there 
are many things to be examined. 

1. The Queen, after having declared her inten- 


tion to lye- in at St. James's, without any apparent 


neceſſity, was bent to go thither on the Saturday, 
tho? nothing was ready. This is a ſign, ſhe thought 
it would be too Jate if ſhe defered going until the 
next day. It is therefore clear, that ſhe expected 
the moment of her delivery every hour, and yet 
when ſhe began to find herſelf ill, No women 
<< were in the room but two dreſſers, one under- 
« drefler, and the midwiſe.” Not. one foreign 
lady was in the palace. It cannot be denied, that 
this was very extraordinary for a Queen, fince it 
was fo eaſy to have other ladies at hand to aſſiſt her, 
and the more, as ſhe hourly expected the moment 
of her delivery, It is no leſs extraordinary, that 
none of the court ladies were called beſide the coun- 
tels of Sunderland, by the particular care of the earl 


many ladies ſhould be preſent at the labor. . To this 
It is anſwered, that the Queen was ſurprized, as 
women frequently are, and that the Proteſtant ladies 
were at church. But ſome take occaſion from hence 
to confirm their ſuſpicion. They ſuppoſe, the 
Queen would not have gone with ſo much preci- 
pitation on Saturday night to St. James's, if ſhe 
had not known ſhe ſhould be delivered the next 
morning, while the Proteſtant ladies were imployed 
at their devotions. But after all, this is only a ſuſ- 
picion, For, who can be ſure, that the Queen 
acted by the motive aſcribed to her ? All that can 
be ſaid, is, that the point in queſtion being a child 
who, if a boy, was to take place of a Princeſs, 


preſumptive heir of the King her father, the ＋ | 
| 


and Queen ought to have put his birth out of a 
doubt. Inſtead of this, they confirmed, by a 
myſterious conduct, ſuſpicions which were already 
but too far ſpread, and of which they could not 

ignorant. The Empreſs Conſtantia, wife of 
Henry VI, proving with child at the age of fifty- 
two years, Choſe a place the moſt public for her 
labor, and thereby removed all fuſpicion of the 
birth of her child. On the contrary, the Queen of 
King James II, for having neglected all precau- 
tions, has left upon her fon, real or pretended, a 
blot which has not yet been effaced. 

2. The King's being at the farther end of the 
room with eighteen peers and privy counſellors is a 
circumſtance which proves nothing at all. It is 
well known, that on theſe occaſions men approach 
not the bed, to be eye witneſſes of what paſſes 
there. All they can do, is to be attentive to the 
cries of the mother, or the infant. Beſide the King 
himſelf was not leſs ſuſpected than the Queen. 

3. As to the warming-pan brought into the 
Queen's chamber, and which is ſuppoſed to have in 
it a new-born child, this is only a conjecture founded 
upon the ſeeming uſeleſſneſs of a warming-pan the 
tenth of June, which proved an exceſſive hot day. 


Echard 


To this it is anſwered, that a labor is often attended Vol. III. 
with a quaking and trembling like an ague, which p. 863. 
begins with a cold fit. This is what I know nothing |, 


of. It is alſo pretended, that it was impoſſible to 
put a new- born child, in the narrow compals of a 
warming-pan, without ſtifling it. 


4. It is very extraordinary, that the Queen was 


not a full hour in labor; for the King was ſent for 
at nine o'clock, and before ten the Queen was de- 
livered. She cried out but once, in the moment of 
her delivery. When the mind is filled with ſuſpi- 
picions, ſuch circumſtances help to confirm them. 


Thoſe who are not in the ſame diſpoſition, find 


nothing extraordinary in this; becauſe the Queen 
had ever had eaſy and quick labors. | 

5. It is commonly true, that children, the mo- 
ment they are born and expoſed to the air, are 
heard to cry. But I know not whether this can 
be conſidered as infallible. However, the Queen 
having neglected to give undoubted proofs of her 
pregnancy, every little uncommon circumſtance 
was capable to confirm the ſuſpicion of an im- 
poſture. 14.8 

6. As to the ſtreſs that is laid upon the curtains 
of the bed being cloſe drawn, this cannot feem 
ſtrange, ſince there were eighteen lords in the 
room, 

7. The circumſtance of the child's being not 
ſhewn, can cauſe no ſuſpicion, but on ſuppolition 
of the ſuſpicion itſelf, which ought to have been 
removed, by ſhowing the child as it came from the 
womb. For, otherwiſe, it is not uſually done, till 
the midwife has taken due care of the child. Bur 
if this is urged to prove, that a child was not taken 


our 
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James II. out of the 
Ax' 1688. ing- pan muſt ne N 
child been put in the pan, it could 


ueen's bed, the ſuſpicion of the warm- 
A neceſſarily be ſuppreſſed, for had a 
alſo be taken 
out of it. * 

8. What is ſaid of the «+ King's continuing with 
tc the lords ſome minutes in the bed chamber,” and 
that it looked like giving time for ſome ma- 
«© nagement,“ is a 8 which deſerves little or no 
notice. 

9. Thoſe who believe the child in queſtion not 
born of the Queen, would have had her take all the 

ecautions which they themſelves imagine, to de- 
{troy all ſort of doubt, and the omiſſion of one of 
— recautions is, with them, ſufficient to con- 
firm their ſuſpicions. : 

10. If no ſatisfaction was given to the Princeſs 
of Denmark after her return from the Bath, it 
may be alleged, that ſhe diſcovered no jealouſy 
concerning the birth of the Prince of Wales, and 
as ſhe appeared convinced of the truth, there was 
no neceſſity of giving her proofs. 

11. The refuſal of Chamberlain's plaiſters would 
be very apt to cauſe a ſuſpicion, if it was im- 

Mble for the Queen's breaſts not to want them. 

how many labors are there, which have no need 
of reqpedies for puting back the milk? However, 
the biſhop of Saliſbury obviates this anſwer, by 
ſaying, that in her former labors, the Queen had 
always great plenty of milk, 

12. What is ſaid of the Queen's recovering ſo 
ſoon after her delivery, proves nothing. Some 
mothers have ſuch eaſy labors, that in few days there 
can ſcarcely be perceived any alteration in them, 
Beſide, it is too general an expreſſion to ſay, ** the 
«© Queen ſeemed to be ſoon recovered.” The pre- 
ciſe time ſhould have been marked, that it might 
be judged, whether there was any thing extraor- 
dinary in it. 

Nevertheleſs, all theſe reaſons of ſuſpicion laid 
together, make an impreſſion on many men, which 
each in particular would not be able to do. We 
muſt always recur to this point, that the King and 
Queen, knowing that they were ſuſpected of an 
impoſture, ought to have taken juſt meaſures to 
remove the ſuſpicion, and not having done it, it 
is not very ſtrange, it ſnould continue to this day. 

As to what paſſed after the delivery, I mean 

the ſuppoſition of two children, when the firſt was 
dead, the biſhop of Saliſbury's account reſts only 
upon the credit of ſome perſons whom he has given 
for vouchers, and of others not named by him. 
There are beſide ſeveral particulars, in proof of 
which he produces no teſtimony, 
He ſuppoſes, that the child of which it was pre- 
tended the hy was delivered, died the fame 
day. This ſuppoſition is grounded on what 
Hemings heard thro* the wall of his parlor, and 
on the denial of acceſs at the young Prince's door 
to the counteſs of Clarendon, All this may be of 
ſome weight, when a bare ſuſpicion only is meaned 
to be eſtabliſhed, But if it is produced as a proof, 
the inſufficiency of it is readily perceived. 

The death of the ſecond child at Richmond ſtands 
only upon the report of four phyſicians, who were 
ſent for to viſit him. The biſhop does not make 
the phyſicians poſitively ſay that the child died, 


but only that, They all looked on him as a 


dying child.” and as they were not called for 
after dinner, . They took it for granted that the 
« child was dead.“ But this conſequence is not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary ; for poſſibly they were not called, 
becauſe the child grew better. But, ſays the biſhop, 
„When they went in after dinner to look on the 
&« child, they ſaw a ſound healthy child, that ſeemed 
te to have had no illneſs on him.” They infered from 
this, that he was not the ſame child, and the biſhop 
concludes that the firſt was dead, and another pur 
in his room. The particular in this fact, is, that 
theſe four phyſicians doubted, this was the ſame 
child, only becauſe the firſt had been ſick, and this 
was found healthy; as if all children at ſuch an 
age were ſo like one another, that no feature could 
diſtinguiſh them. And yet, theſe phyſicians thought, 
it was not the ſame child, only by the difference 
between a ſtate of health and ſickneſs. This is 
very ſurprizing, ſince naturally the faces of the 
two children muſt have been ſo different, as not to 
need other marks (1). | 

In fine, the biſhop of Saliſbury's whole account 
of theſe three impoſtures, reſts either upon hearſay, 
or what he _—_ in the informations ſent to the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange; for he was then at 
the Hague. The ſenders of theſe informations 
were, probably, no friends of King James. Ir is 


therefore very poſſible, not to ſay likely, that they. 


have aggravated their reports, and collected every 
circumſtance, true or falſe, which was apt to per- 
ſuade the Prince and Princeſs, that the Prince of 
Wales was ſuppoſititious. As for the biſhop of 
Saliſbury, I am perſuaded, he has related nothing 
but what he either heard, read, or believed to be 
true. But who can ſay, he was not deceived by 
prejudiced perſons, who looked on their ſuſpicions 
as ſo many convincing proofs? I am aware, that 
all the Engliſh have not the ſame opinion of 


dr. Burnet as I have. Volumes of remarks upon his 


hiſtory, in which he is violently abuſed, demon- 
ſtrate, that the Jacobites conſider him as the 
ſworn enemy of James II, and as deſerving no 
credit. But as, for very good reaſons, they have 
not thought proper to make remarks on what he 
ſays of three ſuppoſititious children, it ,is not my 
buſineſs to guels what they could have ſaid. I 
preſume theretore he has invented nothing, with- 
out pretending, however, to warrant what he ſays. 
on the teſtimony of others. 4 

I have inlarged on the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, becauſe there ſeemed to me to be great con- 
fuſion, as well in the books, as in the diſcourſes on 
this ſubject. My intent was to aſſiſt the reader in 
determining, for or againſt, or to ſuſpend his judg- 
ment till the thing is more fully cleared. As the 
principal deſign of hiſtory is to eſtabliſh facts that 
are certain, to deſtroy thoſe that are falſe, and to 
inform the readers of the grounds of doubting with 
regard to ſuch as are dubious, I imagined, that in 
an affair ſo important as this, which has made ſo 
much noiſe, and will doubtleſs, yet long be talked 
of, the reader would be glad to know whart to rely 
on. Thus much is certain, that moſt Proteſtants 
believed the Prince of Wales ſuppoſititious, chiefly 
becauſe it would have been very diſadvantageous 


(1) Colonel Sands, who died in 1728, being in 1688 gentleman-waiter to the Princeſs Anne, 
bridge (where ſhe then was) to court, to inquire after her brother's health. Going u 
mony or interruption, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, he came into the room where the 5 
viſaged child, with red ſpots in his face, and other marks of weakneſs. 
cular notice of it: but preſently aſter the ladies in the room came and turned him out, 
his going out he met the King, who aſked him with a diſturbed countenance, 
ſearing he had done ſomething amiſs, denied it; upon which the King's 


was ſent by her from Tun- 
immediately to the King without cere- 
rince lay. He ſaw there a pale long 
that he took very parti- 
ſaying, the Prince was aſleep. At 
whether he had ſeen the Prince? Sands 
countenance cleared up. Some time after he 


This ſtruck him ſo, 


was called to look at the Prince; but ſaw a child of very different looks and complexion from that which he found 


before. All theſe 
Edit. 1730. p. 752. 


particulars he commited to writing, and carried them to the Princeſs. Cort. of Baker's Chron. 
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James II. to them, that James II ſhould have had a Popiſh 
An? 1688. ſucceſſor. The Papiſts, on the other hand, que- 
ſtioned not this Prince's birth, becauſe nothing 
could be more ſerviceable to their religion. I am 
rſuaded, there were few, either Papiſts or 
— but what were determined on this 
point, by their prejudices. But things having 
taken an unexpected turn, the truth or falſity of this 
Prince's birth have hitherto produced none of the 
effects which were hoped or feared (1). 

The aſſurance of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, made the 
King hope he ſhould more eaſily accompliſh his de- 
ſigns: but he wiſhed, above all things, for the 
concurrence of a parliament. It was with this view, 


— that cloſetings were once mote put in practiſe. He 
Echard, cloſeted ſuch as he intended to gain; Promiſes and 
Vol. III. menaces were made uſe of; and thoſe who refuſed 
— to ſerve the King In HIS own WAY, as the term 
p. 188. was, might afſure themſelves of his heavieſt dif- 
pleaſure. | 
The King However, he neglected not more effectual means 
ſends for to force his ſubjects to compliance. He ordered 
forces out of ſome initre regiments out of Ireland; and filled 
_ many vacancies in his Engliſh regiments, with Iriſh 
= and Popiſh officers. This gave ſo great a diſguſt 
to the whole army, that lampoons and ballads 
were vented upon the Iriſh, who were mortally 
ng by the Engliſh, eſpecially ſince the maſſacre 
in 1641. 
The Carlile Mean time, that the King's deſign in augment- 
addreſs. ing his forces might not be doubted, an addreſs, 
Naters. ſuppoſed to be drawn by a Jeſuit, was procured 
chard from the city of Carliſle, particularly, «+ To 
Vol. III. thank his Majeſty for his Royal army, which 
p. 865. really was both the honor and ſafety of the na- 
tion; let the Teckelites think and ſay what 
they would.” And on this occaſion the addreſ- 
ſers aſſured his Majeſty, «+ That when, in his 
great wiſdom, he ſhould think fit to call a par- 
« lament, they would chuſe ſuch members as 
* would certainly concur with his Majeſty, in ta- 
king off the penal laws and teſts, and not ha- 
Hard the election of any perſon, who had any 
ways declared in favor of thoſe cannibal laws. 
«© Surely, ſaid they, theſe men that oppoſe your 
© Majelty in fo gracious and glorious a work, do 
not conſider what a ſovereign Prince, by his Royal 
power, may do. A work which heaven ſmiles 
upon, and will reward with no leſs a bleſſing, we 
: hope, than a Prince of Wales. 
ae of the During the public rejoicings for the birth of the 
dec. Trial, Prince of Wales, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
vel. IV. and the other ſix biſhops, priſoners in the Tower, 
p. 300 Were brought to their trials, the fifteenth of June, at 
— the King's- bench bar. But on their motion for a de- 


lay, the trial was put off to the twenty-ninth of the 
lame month, and in the meantime they were ſet at 
liberty on their own recognizance. The twenty-ninth 
of June, Weſtminſter-hall was crowded with great 
numbers of lords, gentlemen, and others, to be 

ctators of this famous trial. The King's coun- 
el pleaded, That the petition preſented by the bi- 
ſhops was a real · and ſeditious libel, tending to di- 
miniſh the King's prerogative, and excite ſedition 
among the people. The counſel for the biſhops, 
retorted the arguments of their adverſaries with 
great force and freedom, proving, that the King 
having no power to diſpenſe with penal laws, a 
petition humbly preſented to remonſtrate to him 
that he had no ſuch power, ought not to be eſtemeed 


ticularly the rejoicings were exceſſive. 


a libel: That it was injurious to the biſhops; James II. 
to accuſe them of having publiſhed a petition; An" 1688. 
which they had reſpectfully preſented to the King 
in private, and alone: That the occaſion of pre- 
ſenting it was not ſought by them, but preſſed up- 
on them: Nor could it be called a libel, becauſe 
the intent was innocent, and they kept within the 
bounds ſet by act of parliamem. After long plead- 
ings on both ſides, the judges, in giving directions 
to the jury, were not unanimous. here were 
four, of whom Wright the chief. juſtice, and Hol- 
loway, were the King's creatures. Powell was 
reckoned a man of perfect integrity, and Allybone 
was a Papiſt. Wright gave his opinion, that the 

tition preſented by the biſhops was a libel. Hol- 
oway ſaid, that if the jury were fatisfied that the 
petition was preſented with no ill intention, but 
only to ſhew the reaſons of the petitioners diſobe- 
dience to the King's command, he could not think 
it to be a libel, Powell maintained, That the 
petition could not be a libel, becauſe it was 
founded upon the King's incapacity to diſpenfe 
with laws, which was very true. Allybone af- 
ſerted, That the crime of the biſhops, was next 
door to treaſon (2). | 

The jury withdrawing fate up all night, whether who are ac- 
they could not agree, or by this intended to ren quited. 
der their verdict more ſolemn. Next morning 
the court being aſſembled, and the hall filled 
with infinite crowds of people, the jury pro- 
nounced the biſhops, Not Guilty. Immediately Great re. 
ſhouts of joy were heard thro* the crowd, and joicing in the 
the loudeſt acclamations reſounded thro” the cities city. 
of London and Weſtminſter. For ſeveral hours, Vennet, 
nothing was heard but repeated ſhours of both Fr 35: 
cities, tranſported with the news of the biſhops Vol. III. 
acquital. Nor was this all. For the King being p. 874. 
gone that morning to the army on Hounſtow-heath, In the army. 
and dining in the earl of Feverſham's tent, the news 
flew to the camp, where the whole army ſhouted ſo 
loud, that it ſtartled the King, and his whole com- 

any. The earl of Feverſham being ſent out to 
— what was the matter, immediately returned, 
and told the King, it was nothing bim the ſhouts 
< of the ſoldiers upon the news of the biſhops being 
« acquited. Do you call that nothing? (ſaid the 
« King) but ſo much the worſe for them.” No- 
withſtanding the reſentment expreſſed by the King, 
and his ſevere prohibitions againſt all riotous af- 
ſemblies, the whole city was that night illumi- 
nated, and numberleſs bonkres proclaimed the ge- 
neral joy. This was followed by almoſt all the and thro' the 
great towns in the kingdom, and at Norwich par- whole king- 
This was to dom. 
the King a ſenſible mortification. He at firſt 
threatened to deliver the biſhops to the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſioners, and to ſhow his indignation, he 
diſmiſſed fir Richard Holloway and fir John Powell, 
and filled their places with others (3). 

T he King perceiving the people's diſpoſition was The King 
not favorable to him, reſolved at laſt to come to tries the tem- 
open force. But as he could only prevail by his Per of his 
army, he was willing firſt to try how far he might Kone 
depend on their obedience. To this end, he p. 516 
thought fir to communicate his deſign to every re- Eckard, 
giment ſingly, not doubting, that if two or three Vol. III. 
ſubmited, the reſt would follow their example. Ac- P. 574- 
cordingly, the major of the lord Lichfield's regi- 
ment was ordered to tell the officers and ſoldiers, 


| that thoſe who were unwilling to contribute to the 


{1) See State-Tracts, in King William's reign. Vol. I. 


nnn. 


p. 12——30. 


(2) Allybone's opinion is hot here truly repreſented. What he affirmed was, That neither the biſhops, nor any other men, 


had power to meddle with matters relating to the government. 


3) Sir Robert Baldock ne of the King's counſel in this trial, was made judge 
Powell of the former. Sir Chriſtopher Milton, one of the juſtices 


State Trials, Vol. IV. p. 391. | 
in the room of the latter; and fir Thomas 


of the Common Pleas, having about this time his writ of Eaſe, 


was ſucceeded by fir Thomas Jenner; in whoſe room, and in fir Thomas Powell's, ſerjeant Ingleby and ſerjeant Rotherham 
Kennet, p. 515. l 


were made Barons of the Exchequer. 


Ne, 18. Vor, III. 
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aus II. repeal of the teſt and penal laws, ſhould lay down 
1 1688. their arms. But it was —— the utmoſt 
A ment that he ſaw the whole regiment, two captains 
and a few Popiſh ſoldiers excepted, inſtantly diſarm 
themſelves. He remained for ſome time ſpeechleſs, 
but at length recovering his ſurpriſe, he commanded 
the ſoldiers „to take up their arms again,” and 
fullenly told them, . That for the future he would 

4 not do them the honor to aſk their advice.“ 
Fills vacan- His Majeſty now plainly foreſaw, that with a 
ciesin his ar- Proteſtant army he ſhould never be able to introduce 
mics with o- Wherefore he reſolved to caſhier many 
— by — Proteſtant officers and ſoldiers, and to put Papiſts in 
Ackers, their room. 2 he began with ſome regi- 
butisoppoſed. ments; but it gave a diſguſt to the whole army. Not 
Hiſtory of the long after, reſolving to put thirty Iriſh ſoldiers into 
geſertion in the duke of Berwick's regiment, licutenant colonel 
1 — Beaumont, and other officers, remonſtrated to the 
"i duke, That neither thoſe gentlemen nor himſelf, 


42. 

duet, 4 thought it conſiſtent with their honors, to have 
Foy « foreigners impoſed upon them, —and there- 
Echard,  « fore humbly petitioned, that they might have 
7. 87 1 leave to fill up their companies with ſuch men 


« of their own nation, as they ſhould judge moſt 
« ſuitable to the King's ſervice ; or otherwiſe, that 
« they might be permited, with all imaginable 
« duty and _ to lay down their commiſſions.” 
An account of this being tranſmited to the King, 
he immediately ordered the lieutenant colonel and 
five captains tobe taken into cuſtody, and tried by 
a court martial as mutineers. It was at firſt be- 
lieved, that his intention was to cauſe them to be 
condemned to die, but ſome news from abroad 
altered the ſentenſe, and they were only caſhiered. 
The fleet was no better diſpoſed than the army to 
aſſiſt the King in his deſigns. This appeared, in 
that yice-admiral Strickland ordering maſs to be 
ſaid on board his ſhip, there aroſe ſuch a mutiny 


Ibid. and diſorder among the ſailors, that the officers 
Burnet, could not, without difficulty, ſave the prieſt from 
p. 755+ being thrown over board. 
T he King's ſituation was ſuch, that it ſeemed he 
could neither advance nor recede. His zeal for 
his religion; his principles of government, his 
temper naturally obſtinate ; his condeſcenſion to 
the Queen, prieſts, and Jeſuits, who inceſſantly 
ſurrounded him, allowed him not to leave his work 
unfiniſhed. Beſide, he muſt have changed his 
whole ſyſtem, as well as his whole council, and 
nothing is more rare than to fee a Prince proceed 
in that manner, before he is forced to it. But, on 
the other hand, he could eaſily perceive, how far 
he ſtill was from obtaining his ends, by the diſ 
ſition of his ſubjects, his fleet, and his army. Fe 
hoped however to ſurmount all obſtacles, bccauſe, 
tho* one part of his people ſhewed a reluctance to 
to ſubmit to his will, another part ſeemed diſpoſed 
Some biſhops to receive the yoke with ſubmiſſion. There were 
arediſpoſed biſhops who had cauſed the declaration for liberty 
to come into of conſcience to be read in their dioceſes, as the 
bank ws ty biſhops of Durham, Cheſter, and Rocheſter. Nay, 
Echard, the firſt had ſuſpended thirty of his clergy, for re- 
Vol. III. fuſing to read it (1). In Cheſhire, ſome curates, 
p. 876 rectors, and others, not contented to read the de- 

claration, preſented alſo an addreſs, wherein they 
** tell his Majeſty.—— That if the matter of the 
the Cheſhire © declaration were not according to their wiſhes, 
miniſters, yet the publiſhing of it was according to their 
Gazette, duty, ſince it iſſued out from the expreſs prero- 
No. 2374. «© ganve of his ſupremacy over them; ſo that they 


could not but with trouble of mind hear of the 
« proceedings of the ſeven biſhops, who, tho? they 
«« tenderly promiſed the Diſſenters ſomething, yet re- 
« fuſed to do their part about the declaration, leſt 
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« they ſhould be parties to it, which reaſon the ad- James II. 
0 dreſſers eſteem inſufficient. They therefore, in all Ax' 168g, 
« ſubmiſſion, become earneſt, tho' too mean, inter- 
ceſſors to his Majeſty, in behalt of the church ot 
England, that the faults of theſe and others may 
„ not be laid to her charge, in whoſe communion 
ce there were many, and they hoped there would be 
«© more, who concured in promoting the purpoſes of 
© his mild government: and fo conclude with beg- 
ing leave to make their congratulations for the 
happy birth of the young Prince in his hereditary 
e ſfucceſſive Kingdom.“ 
The King, flattered by ſuch addreſſes, and ima- 

ining, that terror would by degrees compel his 
Tbjecis to ſubmit to his pleaſure, reſolved to puſh 
his point at all events. But, on the other hand, he 
had the mortification to hear, that a ſon of Cart- 
wright biſhop of Cheſter, who had procured this 
addreſs, was refuſed to be admited to a fellowſhip 
in one of the colleges at Oxford, and that Gifford, 
nominated by him to the ſee of that city, was like- 
wiſe denied his doctor's degree. 

But the reſolution taken by the King and his Order from 
council was not to be ſhaken by any obſtacles. Tho? = 7—— 
the ſeven biſhops had been acquired of the pretended fn _ 
crime laid to their charge, the new eccleſiaſtical cerning the 
court did not think itſelf bound by that precedent, reading ofthe 
Wheretore, the commiſſioners, by an order made declaration, 
the twelfth of July, „ Command all chancellors, Cg 
e archdeacons, commiſſaries, and officials, to in- x... * 
e quire in what churches and chapels his Majeſty's p. ;:;. 

&« declaration was read, and to tranſmit an account Burnet, 

«© thereof upon the ſixteenth day of Auguſt next.“ P. 744- 
But the major part of thoſe to whom the order was lighted. 
directed, took not the leaſt notice of it. The 
commiſſioners being met on that day, were not a 

little puzzled how to proceed. At length, after a A ſecond. 
long conſultation, they were contented to renew their Gazette, 
firſt order, Requiring all perſons, having eccle- No. 2375. 
« ſiaſtical juriſdiftion, to tranſmit to them, upon iu. 
e the ſixth day of December next, an account of 

* the inquiry they are hereby commanded to make 

in their vilitations, together with the names of 

<«« the pariſons, vicars, and curates, that had ei- 

ther obcyed, or diſobeyed his Majeſty's com- 

e mand.” The affairs which happened before the 
expiration of that term, ſo retarded this buſineſs, 

that it was not known what the eccleſiaſtical court 
intended to do, or whether this order would have 

been better obeyed than the former. ? ; 

Doctor Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, one of the The biſhop 
biſhops of the new eccleſiaſtical court, now thought * 1 
it time to withdraw. Wherefore he wrote to his nana”; 
collegues a letter, wherein he told them: That goners, and 
„ ſince their lordſhips were reſolved to proceed ſends his 
66 pk thoſe, who had not complied with the reaſons. 
cc 1 


ng's command in reading his declaration, it Et 


+ was abſolutely impoſſible for him to ſerve his . 2 
cc Maje 


any longer in that commiſſion.” He Burnet, 
proceeds farther and ſays, That tho? I myſelf p. 744 
did ſubmit in that particular, yet I will never be 
any ways inſtrumental in puniſhing . thoſe my 
brethren who did not : for, as I call God to 
witneſs, that what I did was merely upon a prin- 
ciple of conſcience, fo I am fully fatisfied, that 
their forbearance was upon the ſame principle.“ 
This biſhop was one of thoſe on whom the court 
relied, and therefore his defection could not but 
extremely perplex the King. Several have thought, 
that the principal motive of this proceeding, was to 
(creen himſelt in time from the approaching ſtorm, 
of which he had received ſome intimation. 
From the Prince's birth, thoſe who had any concern 
for their religion or country, ſaw clearly the danger 


cc 
cc 


Echard, 
Ibid, 


— _ 


q) And among them one of his own chaplains. Echard, Vol. III. p. 876. 
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NV 


The church 
of England 
departs from 
her former 
principles: 
and takes 
3 to 
oppoſe the 
Keg, 


to maintain a doctrine which coul 


An union 
projected be- 
tween the 
church of 
England and 
the Preſbyte- 


with which both were threatened. It was manifeſt, 
that the King no longer pretended to govern by the 
laws of the land, but according to his will and plea- 


ſure. He had ſufficiently diſcovered his intention ;. 


ſo that nothing leſs than a total ſubverſion of the 
overnment in church and ſtate could be expected. 
f this did not ſufficiently authoriſe the moſt con- 
ſiderable members of the ſtate to take meaſures for 
the prevention of ſuch a deſign, it is hard to con- 
ceive, what difference there can be between a go- 
vernment, like that of England, limited by Jaws, 
and an abſolute Monarchy. And yet it cannot be 
ueſtioned that the government of England is dif- 
en from that of moſt other ſtates. I am very 
ſenſible this point is not without difficulty, and 
that it is not eaſy in England to fix the limits of 
the ſubjects obedience. While the church of 
England prepoſterouſly believed, that the King 
had no deſign to alter the form of the govern- 
ment, but intended only a little to inlarge his pre- 
rogative, inſtead of thinking proper to oppoſe 
it, ſhe believed it for her advantage, as it might 
prevent attempts like thoſe which had occaſioned fo 
many miſchiets in the reign of Charles I. The Preſ- 
byterians, the Independents, the Anabaptiſts, had 
carried the din of the Republicans ſo far, 
and drawn ſuch terrible conſequences from them, 
that after the reſtoration of Charles II, it was 
thought in ſome manner neceſſary to run into the 
other extreme, by inveſting the King with a power, 
which rightly conſidered, might have had conſe- 


quences no leſs dangerous than the Republican prin- 


ciples. But herein the ſole aim was to curb the 
on-conformiſts, by the King's authority, without 
NI, that a time might 'come, when the 
ing would uſe the power aſcribed to him, againſt 
all his ſubjects in general, and the church of ag, 
land in 2 That time being come under 
James II, the church of England opened her eyes, 
tho* a little too late, and ſaw that ſhe had been 
laboring for her own deſtruction, in maintaining, 
and even openly preaching Paſſive-obedience, with- 
out any reſtriction. It was from this doctrine, in- 
culcated ſo carefully, and ſo long, on the minds of 
the Engliſh, as eſſential to the church, that theſe 
ſubmiſſive addrefſes proceeded, which were daily 
PR to the King. And indeed, as no bounds 
ad been ſet to Paſſive-obedience, many people 
did not conceive that they could, with a ſafe con- 
ſcience, refuſe an unlimited obedience to the 
Sovereign. But at length, the danger of the 
kingdom convinced men of ſenſe, that the Royal 
authority was neceſſarily to be bounded, otherwiſe 
the church and ſtate were going to be ruined. 
Affairs being in this ſituation, ſeveral church of 
England men, both of the clergy and laity, thought 
it time to take meaſures for ſtoping the King's pro- 
greſs, and bounding his power. Tho they had 
themſelves carried it very high, they choſe rather to 
retract, than, by their obſtinacy, to throw the 
church and ſtate into imminent danger, in continuing 
juſtly be conſi- 
dered as the principal fountain of the kingdom's ca- 
lamities. | 
The firft and moſt neceſſary precaution taken by 
them, was to form a ſtrict union between the church 
of England and the Non-conformiſts, for their 
common ſecurity. This union was become more 
eaſy than ever. The two parties agreed, that their 
diviſion had been the ſole cauſe of their ruin, This 
was a ſtrong motive for their union. The Church- 
men acknowleged, they had carried Paſſive- obe- 
dience too far, and that it had produced ill effects. 
They ſhowed a readineſs to comply with the ſcruples 
of the Preſbyterians, in relinquiſhing the ceremo- 
nies which might be conſidered as indifferent, or 


at leaſt to leave every man at liberty to practiſe or | 


4 


not practiſe them. This was all the Preſbyterjans James II. 
In ſhort, as the Church- An? 1688. 


could reaſonably expect. 


> EEE ———— 


men appeared touched with the calamities occa- g,9 yg 
ſioned by their exceſſive rigor, ſo they ſeemed dil- | 


poſed to more condeſcenſion, if things were reſtored 
to their former ſtate. The * who 
had hitherto groundleſly accuſed the church of 
England of leaning to Popery, could not forbear 
acknowleging their error, after the firmneſs of the 
ſeven biſhops had diſcovered the injuſtice of that 
accuſation, Theſe diſpoſitions being well managed 
by prudent and well-meaning men of both parties, 
produced at length an unitormity of ſentiments, 
with regard to the principal point in queſtion, viz. 
that it was Fr 1 neceſſary to think of means 
for the preſervation of religion and the ſtate, from 
the impending danger. The leading men on both 
ſides, took great pains to curb the paſſionate, whoſe 
views were very narrow. In ſhort, without the 
King's knowlege, the Whigs and Tories were re- 
conciled, and reſolved to labor jointly for the pre- 
ſervation of their country. But unfortunately, this 
union ended with the danger. However, it may 
be affirmed, that this reconciliation of the two 
parties was the moſt fatal blow that could be given 
to the King's affairs, ſince his greateſt ſtrength lay 
in their diviſion. 
a _ againſt the King. It would be needleſs 
to diſpute about this term. The queſtion is only 
to know, whether this union, this league, or what- 
ever elſe it may be called, was contrary to law, to 
conſcience, to the duty which ſubjects owe to their 
Sovereign. But to decide this queſtion, the go- 
vernment of England mult be diſtinguiſhed from 
that of other ſtates, and on pretenſe ot the name of 
King, common to ſo many Princes, the rights of 
one Sovereign not confounded with thoſe of ang- 
ther, in order to apply to a King of England, 
whatever is aſſerted of Sovereignty in general. 
This was an artifice frequent with James I. The 
ueſtion therefore is to know, whether, in. ſuppo- 
ing the conſtitution of England ſuch as it appears in 
this hiſtory, James II had violated it inthe molt eſ- 
ſential parts; whether he had now changed, or con- 


Father Orleans calls this union, 


ſiderably altered it z whether there was ground to fear 


an intire ſubverſion 3 and whether the Engliſh were 
obliged to ſuffer it without oppoſition. Ot this the 
readers may judge, from what they have hitherto 
ſeen, But in ſuppoſing even that James II had 
changed, or deſigned to change the conſtitution, a 
ſtrong objection lay againſt thoſe, who believed it 
proper to oppoſe the intire execution of his deſigns, 
viz. the frequent declarations of the parliament and 
the church of England, ſince the reſtoration, that 
an unlimited obedience was due to the King. This 
objection was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on the minds 
of ſome Churchmen, that they could not reſolve 
to oppoſe the King's deſigns, by reaſon they looked 
on Mech ſition as an act of rebellion. Nay, 
many perl in this opinion even to this day, and 
with the Papiſts form the party of the Jacobites. 
Happily for England, moſt of the clergy and 
laity of the eſtabliſhed church were of a contrary 
opinion, and labored effectually for the preſerva- 
tion of religion and the government, in conjunction 
with the Whigs, who made no ſcruple of uniting 
with them in the ſame defi 

The union between the 


n. | 
Whigs and Tories being A reſolution 


effected, ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, as well taken to call 


among the clergy as the laity, 
ſcheme for the execution of the great deſign to pre- 
ſerve the church and ſtate. They found no expe- 
dient more proper than to put the Prince of Orange 
at the head of the party againſt the King. Thar 
Prince was ſo intereſted in the affair, that it was 
not doubted he would contribute whatever lay in 
his power, both to ſave England, and ſecure the 

| ſucceſſion 


began to form a in the Prince 
of Orange. 


P- 745» &c. 
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James II. ſucceſſion to the Princeſs his wife, lately defeated of 
An” 1688. her right by a Prince, who generally paſſed for 
WS WIN ſuppolititious. Theſe were very powerful motives to 
actuate the Prince of Orange. But there was ſtill an- 

other, which might naturally be ſuppoſed to have 

a great effect on him; viz. the extreme danger to 

which Holland would be expoſed, in caſe the King 
accompliſhed his defign, by reaſon of the cloſe union 

Several Eng- between the Kings of England and France, It was 
liſh noblemen y ith this view that ſeveral great men timely repaired 
and gentle- to the Hague, on diverſe pretenſes, to confer with the 
men 89 er Prince of Orange. The firſt were, mr. Sidney, 
Nika, brother to Algernoon Sidney (beheaded in the laſt 
5 518. reign) afterwards earl of Romney, fir Robert 
urnet, Peyton, fir Rowland Gwin, dr. Burnet, and others. 

- hor c. It 15 to be preſumed, that aſſurances were tranſmited 
Vol. 111, from them to their friends in England, of the good 
p. 879. inclination ot the Prince to the common cauſe. In 
July, one Joſeph Flight brought over into England 

about fourſcore letters from perſons of quality and 

credit, and carried back anſwers to the Hague. The 

affair being thus begun, the old lord Wharton pre- 

tending a journey into Germany, paſſed thro* the 

Hague. Colonel Sidney, uncle to the earl of Sun- 

derland, went to the Spaw, on pretenſe of only 

drinking the waters. The lord Dunblain, ſon to 

the earl of Danby, and commander of an indepen- 

dent frigate, croſſed and re- croſſed the ſeas, to carry 
ſeveral diſpatches and reſolutions. The earl of 

- Shrewſbury mortgaged his eſtate for forty thouſand 

unds, and went over to the Prince to offer him 

th his purſe and his ſword, He was quickly 

followed by admiral Herbert, his couſin mr. 

Herbert, mr. Ruſſel, the lord Mordaunt, and the 

earl of Wiltſhire, The principal perſons with 

whom they held correſpondence in England, were, 


who might inform him of their reſolutions. Theſe Meaſure; of 


—— — 


the earls of Danby, Devonſhire, and Dorſet, the 
lords Lovelace and Delamere, the duke of Nor- 
folk, the marquis of Hallifax, his ſon the lord 
Eland, the marquis of Wincheſter, his ſon the lord 
Pawlet, the lord Willoughby ſon to the earl of 
Lindfey, mr. Leſter, mr. Hampden, mr. Powle, 
and many others, beſide ſeveral eminent citizens 
of London. (1) | 


The Prince of Orange 2 fully determined to 
c 


The Engliſh 
lords apply to head the party, it was, after 


* | veral conſultations, 
General; J<folved, that the Engliſh lords at the Hague 
p. 880, ſhould demand aſſiſtance of the States, in the name 


of all England. But to prevent the ſecret from 
being divulged, they applied at firſt only to perſons 
of the greateſt credit and influence, who promiſed 
to uſe all their intereſt, at a proper time, to pro- 
mote the deſign. There was no need of many ar- 
guments to prevail with the States to aſſiſt the diſ- 
are favorably treſſed -Engliſh, They were equally concerned in 
heard, the affair with the Engliſh themſelves ; for the 
ruin of Holland would doubtleſs have ſoon followed 
the flavery of England. Of this the deſigns of 
Lewis XIV, and his union with James II (2), left 
no room to doubt. All the difficulty lay in mak. 
ing preparations; in concealing the defign of them; 
in railing forces in the room of thoſe which the 
Prince ſhould lead into England, and in ſecuring 
a timely relief, in caſe the King of France ſhould 
attack Holland. But all theſe things were taken 
care of, with great addreſs and ſecreſy. The diffe- 
The affair of Tence at that time, about the election of an arch- 
Cologne made biſhop of Cologne, between Prince Clement of Ba- 
2 2 cover varia, and the cardinal of Furſtemburg, furniſhed the 
png _— States with a pretext to aſſemble an army near 
— Nimeguen. Oa the other hand, the Prince of 
Orange, by his intrigues, prevailed to have the di- 


P. 75 7. C : 1 
| rection of affairs then on the carpet, commited to 


the management of three or four members of the Jams Il. 
States, on pretenſe of the correſpondents the count Ax' 1683. 
d' Avaux the French embaſſador had in Holland, 
commiſſioners, all in the Prince of Orange's confi- the Prince of 
dence, under color of the Cologn affair, gave orders |; ho 
for incamping an a4 and preparing a fleet. At Vol. III. 
length, the Prince of Orange, on pretenſe of pro- p. 881. 
viding for a war againſt France, which ſeemed near, 

had an intetview at Minden in Weſtphalia, with the 

Electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, the Princes 

of the houſe of Lunenburg, and the Landgrave 

of Heſſe-Caſſel, and ſecured their aſſiſtance, in caſe 

France ſhould attack Holland or the Low-Coun- 

tries, while he was ingaged in the Engliſh expedi- 

tion. All this was tranſacted with ſuch ſecreſy, 

that the embaſſadors of France and England, at 

the Hague, could get no certain intelligence. They 
were forced to recur to conſectures, thoꝰ the firſt had 

uſually been informed of the reſolutions of the States, 

as ſoon as they were taken. 

When the Prince of Orange had ſecured to the Hi plan. 
States, in caſe of need, the aſſiſtance of theſe Princes, 
he concerred his expedition with-ſuch prudence and 
ſecreſy, that his ſcheme was not known till after 
the execution ; viz. that the States, under color of 
being oy to ſupport the election of the Prince of 
Bavaria, ſhould form a camp on the heath near 
Nimeguen, a place too remote from the fea to 
give any ſuſpicion that theſe troops were . 
or an imbarkment: that a fleet of fifty men of war 
ſhould be prepared, with a ſufficient number of 
tranſports, for the imbarkat ion of twelve or thirteen 
thouſand men; that, to prevent the alarm which theſe 
tranſports might give, the merchants of Amſter- 
dam, Rotterdam, and other maritime places, ſhould 
freight as many as they could on diverſe pretenſes; 
that theſe ſhips ſhould repair to ſeveral ports, at a 
time aſſigned, to take the forces aboard, and after- 
wards to the Goree, where the men of war ſhould 
expect them; that the Prince of Orange ſhould put 
himſelf on board this fleet, and, at his landing in 
England, the Engliſh perſons of quality, by whom 
he was invited, ſhould diſperſe themſelves into di- 
verſe parts of the kingdom, to excite inſurrections, 
and levy troops, while the Prince, with his little 
army, ſhould make head againſt the King. It was 
not doubted, but the Prince's army would conſider- 
ably increaſe when he ſhould be in England, and 
the 2 in general be ready to ſecond the efforts 
of thoſe, who were laboring for their deliverance. 

This whole ſcheme was executed in the manner it 

had been reſolved, without the embaſſadors of 

England and France being able to learn any thing 

certain. They conjectured, however, by the naval 
preparations, that ſomething was ſecretly contriv- 

ing againſt England. Indeed it was difficult to pre- 

pare four or five hundred tranſports, and fifty men 

of war ſo privately, that they ſhould have no intel- 

ligence from their ſpies. The count d' Avaux failed Advice ſent 
not to ſend his conjectures to the court of France, from France 
which were immediately tranſmited to England. te King 
Moreover, mr. Skelton, King James's envoy at JM? 

the Hague, had before informed him of an inter- Vol. III. 
cepted letter, which intimated, that a great project p. 881. 

was ſecretly carrying on againſt him. But the | 
King was then ſo 9 of ſucceſs, that he neglected is neglected 
this intelligence, believing it only an artifice to divert by him. 
him from his deſigns. | 

A little before, mr. Bude de Verace, a Prote- Skelton's ad- 
ſtant of Geneva, gentleman-uſher to the Princeſs vice negſen b 
of Orange, having been diſmiſſed, was returned ebe 


a derland. 
to his own country, When he heard of the great — 


- 


(t) As alfo the lord Churchill, afterwards d 
(2) See State Tracts in King William's reign 


uke of Marlborough, colonel Trelawny 
Vol. I. p. 33, &c. 


p. 518. 
Eckard, 

7 
and colonel Kirk. Burnet, p. 764. OW os 


preparations 
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JaMEs II. preparations in Holland, he wrote to mr. Skelton, 
Ay? 1688. then —_ Paris, that he had things to commu- 
nate King of England, that were of no leſs 
concern than his crown, but would not diſcover the 
ſecret to any but the King himſelf; and that if his 
Majeſty would let him know his pleaſure, he 
would immediately repair to London. Skelton 
was not wanting to give information to the court of 
England, and to repeat it by five or fix letters. 
But no notice was taken of it, whether thro? a too 
great ſecurity, or that the ear] of Sunderland, to 
whom the letters were addreſſed, did not think pro- 
per to communicate them to the King. 
The King or- Mean time as it was difficult any longer to con- 
ders writs for ceal the armament in Holland, and the King re- 
calling a Par ceiving repeated advices of it, he judged it conve- 
amen” nient, at all events, to flatter the people with the 
expectation of a parliament : therefore, the twenty- 
fourth of Auguſt, hedeclared incouncil hisintention 
tocalla parliament for the ſeventeenth of November, 
and the chancellor had orders to iſſue out the writs 
the fifth of September. However, the writs were 
not ſent, which gave occaſion to think, the King 
only deſigned to amuſe the public. 

Next day mr. de Bo arrived at London 
from Paris, and had ſeveral conferences with the 
King. It is pretended, that he offered him from 
the King of France a fleet, and an army of thirty 
thouſand men, but that the earl of Sunderland pre- 
vented the offer from being He is faid 
to repreſent to the King, That it would be very 
«© dangerous to introduce a foreign army into Eng- 
<« land, at the very time he was preparing to hold 
« a parliament 3 that he would intirely loſe the 
« hearts of his ſubjects, and even of thoſe who 
« were moſt devoted to him; that if the French 
e ſhould have a mind to render themſelves maſters 
« of the kingdom, he would find but very few 
« who would join to deliver him from ſuch trouble- 
« ſome gueſts, and that in accepting ſo powerful 
*« an aid, he would quickly become only a vice- 
% roy to Lewis XIV.” Some have inſinuated, 
that this advice was evident treachery in the earl of 
Sunderland, who was gained by the Prince of Orange. 

But this accuſation reſts only. on the ill ſucceſs of 
the King's affairs afterwards, and on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that he would have ſucceeded in his d gns, | 
had the King of France's offer been accepted. 
However, the King refuſed the aid, becauſe he 
thought it unneceſſary, and yet, it is pretended, 
that he made at this very time a new alliance with 
Lewis, but which was never publiſhed. | 
Memorial of While theſe things were tranſaCting, the King, 
the marquis hearing, from ſeveral parts, that an armament was 


Fehard, 
Vol. III. 
p. 884- 


Rejects the 
offers 
France. 
Ibid. 
Kennet, 

p. 518. 


Burnet. 
p. 767. 


A new treaty 
with France. 
Burnet, 
p. 768. 


CIS making in Holland, ordered the marquis of 
Auguſt _ Albyville, his embaſſador, to preſent a memo- 


rial to the States, to demand what they_meaned by 
their warlike preparations, eſpecially by ſea, at 
that time of the year. The States anſwered, That 
Their anſwer. they armed in imitation of his Britannic Majeſty, 
Sate Tracts. and might with more reaſon demand an explana- 
Vol. I. tion about the alliance into which he was lately 
* entered. This anſwer increaſing the King's 
p. 768. ſuſpicions, he now n to take the neceſſary 
R. Coke. meaſures for puting himſelf in a poſture of defenſe. 
The King With this view, he gave the governments of 


Kennet, 
p. 518, 


pus himilelf Portſmouth and Hull, the two keys of the king- 
a, dom, to Papiſts, and took care to have the majo- 
Fchara, rity of the officers and ſoldiers of theſe gariſons of 
Vol. III. that religion. 
ky<Þ After all, he could not be perſuaded, the Prince 
"> of Orange would venture to attack him. He ſtill 
himſelf relied on his fleet and army, tho? before now he had 


ſeveral demonſtrations of their diſafteftion. The 
court of France could not conceive the cauſe of ſo 


ſtrange an indolence; nor was Skelton leſs puzzled 
Vor. III. 


— 


| to anſwer the queſtion ſo often aſked; why the King James: II. 
his maſter refuſed the aſſiſtance of France? He Aw' 1688. 
could only ſay, that he had no orders about it. At 
length, in a conference one day with monſieur de Skelton's 
Croifly upon this ſubject, he told him, it was his advice to the 
private opinion, that if France would threaten to Fran 
attack the States General, in caſe any thing was at- Id. p. 886 
tempted by them againſt the King of England, ſuch 
a declaration would break all the Prince of Orange's 5 
meaſures. The court. of France approving of this R. Coke. 
propoſal, the count d' Avaux preſented a memorial 
to the States the thirtieth of Auguſt, declaring: | 
That all circumſtances inclined the King, his Memorial 
** maſter, to believe with reaſon, that the arming in from count 
** Holland threatened England, therefore his Ma- d Avaux to 
< jelty had commanded him to declare to them, on gp we 
* his part,--That the ties of friendſhip and alliance State. Tracts 
<< between him and the King of Great Britain, Vol. 1. 

e would oblige him not only to aſſiſt him, but alſo p. 47 

« to look on the firſt act of hoſtility that ſhould be Kennet, 

+5 commited by their troops or their fleet, againſt 4 

<« his Majeſty of Great Britain, to be a manifeſt p. 768. 

rupture of the _ and a breach with his 

© crown.” he States, after an ambiguous 


| anſwer to this memorial, demanded of the marquis 


of Albyville, the meaning of the new alliance be- 
tween the two Kings. The ſame demand was 
made to the court of England by the States embaſ- 
ſador, Van Citters, to whom they ſent a copy of 
the memorial. Whereupon the King ſummoned a Diſowned 
council, and by the earl of Sunderland's means it James. 
was reſolved, to diſown the proceedings of the count Nennet. 
d Avaux. This reſolution was immediately com- 
municated to the embaſſador of the States, and to 
all the King's miniſters in foreign courts. More - State-TraQts 
over, to convince the public, that the King was Vol. I. 
not concerned in the memorial preſented by the P. 12. 
count d*Avaux, Skelton was recalled, and imme- 
diately ſent to the Tower. | 

The earl of Sunderland on this occaſion, reaſoned Suſpicions 
on the ſame principle advanced by him, when the #82» the 
aſſiſtance offered by France was in debate, It _ 


cannot be denied, that his reaſons appeared plauſible — 


to the King. But it is ſuppoſed by ſome, that the Echard, 
King was deceived, and that it was not poſſible for Vol. III. 
the carl of Sunderland alſo to be deceived. Where- P. 886. 
fore they aſcribe his counſels to a premeditated de- 
ſign of betraying his maſter. Thoſe who talk 
thus, are, it is likely, very ſorry, the King did 
not follow the contrary opinion, an d imbrace the 
offer of France. They are perſuaded, in that caſe, 
the Prince of Orange's meaſures would have been 
diſconcerted, his undertaking relinquiſhed, and the 
King, with the aſſiſtance of thirty thouſand men, 
been abſolute maſter of his kingdom. But it muſt 
be conſidered, that this is ſuppoſing an uncertain 
event; that the prime miniſter's advice, preceded 
the King's diſaſter ſome months; and, to accuſe 
him of an intention to betray the King, it muſt be 
ſuppoſed, that he could have foreſeen what the 
King himſelf did not: in a word, that he was ſe- 
cretly ingaged with the Prince of Orange, of which 
there does not appear any poſitive proof. The 
moſt plauſible ground of ſuſpicion againſt him, is, 
his admiſſion into that Prince's council and confi- 
— when on the throne. But he was not the 
only one of King James's miniſters, who was thus 
favored by King William. It is however certain, 
tho? the earl of Sunderland imbraced the Popiſh 
religion, he was, and till is, ſuſpected by the Pa- 
piſts. There are even Proteſtants, who ownin 
that he betrayed his maſter, count this pretend 
treachery an honor to him, ſince it tended to the 
good of the kingdom. 1. 
Tho? the King, as I ſaid, had ordered writs to 


by 


be iſſued out for a new parliament, the order bad 
$4 Aaaa not 
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not been executed. This — clearly in a pro- 
clamation of the twenty-firſt of September, wherein 


de King ſuppoſed, the elections were not yet begun. 


A 
about a new 
liament. 


_ "equiped with all e 
; the Fr 


It imported : ; 1 
« That his Majeſty having already ſignified his 
<« pleaſure to call a parliament, left thoſe whoſe 
« right it was to chuſe members, ſhould lie under 
« any prejudices and miſtakes, thro? the artifices of 
69 Gila fected perſons, he thought it fit to declare, 
de that as it was his Royal purpoſe to indeavor a 
ec eſtabliſhment of an univerſal liberty of 
« conſcience for all his ſubjects, it was alſo his reſolu- 
« tion inviolably to preſerve the church of England, 
« by ſuch a confirmation of the ſeveral acts of unifor- 
4 mity, that they ſhould never be altered any other 
« ways than by repealing the ſeveral clauſes, which 
«« inflict penalties upon perſons not promoted or to 
i be promoted to any eccleſiaſtical benefices within 
the meaning of the ſaid acts, for exerciſing their 
religion contrary to the rt of the ſaid acts of 
uniformity. And that for the farther ſecuring, 
not only the church of England, but the Pro- 
«« teſtant religion in general, he was willing the 
« Roman Catholics ſhould remain incapable to be 
% members of the houſe of commons; _ 
« thoſe fears and apprehenſions would be removed, 
<« which many perſons had had, That the legiſ- 
<« ative authority would be ingroſſed by them, and 
<« turned againſt Proteſtants.” _—_— . 
This proclamation was too obſcure and ambiguous 
to produce any great effect. There was even a ma. 
nifeſt contradiction in the deſign to repeal the 
laws, and at the ſame time to preſerve the of 
uniformity. Beſide the King ſpoke only of exclud- 
ing Papiſts from the houſe of commons, and not 
from that of the lords. But what ſtill more ptainly 
diſcovered the King's intention to amuſe the people 
was, that the writs for a new parliament were not 
Inthe interim, the King, having received ſo many 
concuring advices of the Prince of Orange's deſigns, 
gave out commiſſions for augmenting his forces, 
and ſent for ſome regiments out of Ireland. He 
alſo ordered, at the ſame time, the fleet to be 
ition. Monſieur Barillon, 
ench embaſſador, propoſed that the King his 
maſter ſhould be deſired to abandon the fiege of 
Philipſburg, -undertaken by the Dauphin, and carry 
the war into Holland. This propoſal was approved 
by ſeveral of the council, but oppoſed by others, on 
ſe that ſuch a proceeding would allienate the 
minds of all the Engliſh Proteſtants from the King. 
This reaſon 2 the more eaſily, as the Prince 
of Orange's friends had ſpread a report, that the ar- 
mament of Holland was only delgned to prevent 
the French from landing in England. 
At length, the King, as he could no longer doubt 
the Prince of Orange's intention, gave the command 


* of his army to the earl of Feverſham, after that 


had been declined by the count de Roye. The 
command of the fleet was given to the lord Dart- 
mouth. As the King was not ignorant how prejudi- 
cial the report of his ſtrict alliance with Lewis XIV 
was to him, he uſed his utmoſt indeavors to ſtifle 
it. For this purpoſe, he ordered the marquis of 
Albyville to preſent a memorial to the States, to 
aſſure them from him, that there was no other treaty 
between him and France than thoſe which were 
public. He moreover ordered the States to take 
ſuch meaſures with them, as might beſt ſerve to 
maintain the peace of Nimeguen, and the twe 
2323 concluded in 1684. But their Hig 
ight ineſſes, whether better informed than the 
King imagined, or for other reaſons, took no notice 
of this memorial. On the contrary, the penſionary 
of Holland frankly owned to the marquis of Alby- 


ville, that the Prince of Orange being invited by IAuxs II. 
the "Engliſh nobility, was preparing to carry them Ax' 16g; 
aſſiſtance for reſtoring the government to its ancient Ry 
ſtate, the King having intirely changed it ſince his The Prince, 
acceſſion to the crown. expedition 
It ſeems that the King had hitherto preſerved char 
ſome hope, either that the States had ſome other Vol. 111 
deſign, or that the Prince only intended to deter p. 888. 
him from finiſhing his work. But after this advice 
received from his embaſſador, who added, that many The King in 
Engliſh were at the Hague ready to accompany the a conſterna- 
Prince in his expedition, he, as well as his whole tion; | 
council, diſcovered the utmoſt conſternation. In- 
deed, it was eaſy to conceive, that the Prince had 
projected this undertaking, _ private aſſurances 
of incouragement from the Engliſh. This reflec- 
tion made the King begin to ſee the great diſpro- 
portion between the number of the Proteſtants, and 
that of the Papiſts, and conſequently the ſmall hopes 
of being ſupported by the latter. In theſe melan- 
cholly thoughts, he believed his beſt refuge was to 
recover the church of England to his intereſt. He ,,c1,..., 
ſtill imagined, ſhe was unſhaken in her principle conſult the 
of Paſſive-obedience, and that by giving her ſome biſhops. 
ſatisfaction, he ſhould ſecure her allegiance, after Kennet, 
which, there would be no -farther cauſe to fear the Beben 
efforts of the Prince of Orange. To this end, he Vol. III. 
ſent for the biſhops who were then in London, p. 889. 
viz. Wincheſter, Chicheſter, Peterborough, Ro- 
cheſter, Ely, Bath and Wells, and told them, that 
he deſired their advice in the preſent conjuncture. He 
aſſured them of his readineſs to do whatever ſhould 
be thought neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Prote- 
ſtant religion and the liberties of his ſubjects, with- 
out derogating from his own prerogative. He con- 
cluded with ſaying, this affair required a mature 
examination, and therefore prayed them to conſult 
together, in order to give him their advice. The 
biſhops withdrew, and immediately repaired to 
Lambeth, to form, with the archbiſhop (then in- 
_—_ a plan of what they were to counſel the 
i " 


ng. | 
The twenty-eight of September, the Ki b- Proclamation 
liſhed a proclamation to —— his ſubjects, 8 That againſt the 
„ his Majeſty had received undoubted advice, that Fri" © 
ca great and ſudden invaſion from Holland with ren. 
an armed force of foreigners, would ſpeedily be Gazette, 
ve — 2 _ this kingdom ; — 2386, 
66 tho? ſome pretenſes, relating to liberty, Staue- 
«« pri „ and religion, end na worded Nl. T. 
with art and ſubtlety, might be given out, it kf 
was manifeſt however, that no leſs matter Vol. III. 
this invaſion was ſed, than an abſolute p. 889. 
conqueſt of theſe his Majeſty's kingdoms, and 
< the utter ſubduing and ſubjecting them, and all 
his people, to a foreign power,* which was pro- 
<© moted by ſome of his ſubjects, being perſons of 
wicked and reſtleſs ſpirits, implacable malice, 
and deſperate deſigns ; who having no ſenſe of 
„the miſery of former inteſtine diviſions, nor 
«© being moved by his Majeſty's reiterated acts of 
„ grace and mercy, did again indeavor to imbroil 
e this kingdom in blood and ruin, to gratify their 
« own ambition and malice, propoſing to them- 
c ſelves a prey and booty in ſuch a public confu- 
66 _ — tho? his Majeſty had notice, — a 
foreign e was ring againſt him, yet he 
« had always — 2 — —— — but 
«« rather had choſen to rely upon the true and 
ancient courage, faith and allegiance of his own 
cc —.— with whom he had often ventured his 
« life for the honor of this nation, and in whoſe 
<< defenſe, againſt all enemies, he was firmly reſolved 
eto live and die; and therefore his Majeſty ſolemnly 
.«« conjured his ſubjects to lay aſide all animoſities, 


«« jealouſies, and prejudices, and heartily and 
| chearfully 
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JAMES II. chearfully to unite t 
An? 1688. 


WWW 


„in the defenſe of 
« of him and their native country That 
e albeit [the deſign had been carried on with all 
«« imaginable ſecreſy and indeavors to ſurpriſe and 
« deceive his Majeſty, yet he had not been wanting 
« on his part, to make ſuch proviſions as did be- 
«© come him, and made no doubt of being found in 
«© ſo good a poſture, that his enemies might have 
« cauſe to repent their raſh and unjuſt attempts.“ 
In the concluſion his Majeſty declared, That he 
« did intend to have met his parliament in No- 
«c vember next, and that the writs were iſſued 
« forth accordingly, propoſing to himſelf, among 
«« other things, That he might be able to quiet 
4 the minds of all his le in matters of reli- 
« gion, but that in regard of this ſtrange attempt, 
« d to divert his ſaid gracious purpo 
« he found it neceſſary to recal his foreſaid 
« writs, &c.” | 

Tho? the King pretended an intire reliance on 
the allegiance of his ſubjects, he knew, however, 
he had given them too much cauſe of diſcontent, to | 


Kennet, be aſſured of their affection. Wherefore he thought | 
. 519, 520- it neceſſary to give them more convincing proofs of 
The biſhop of his ſincerity, than bare words. To this intent, he 
Lone" nd a took off t I. of London's ſuſpenſion, and 
"ew lord. appointed fir John Chapman, a churchman, to ſuc- 
mayor ceed ſir John Eyles, the preſent lord mayor of 
g_ London, who was an Anabaptiſt. Moreover, 
K 2188 being informed that the biſhops would adviſe him 
The King to reſtore the city charter, he ſent for the lord 

iſes to mayor, aldermen, and ſherifs, and told them, 
reſtore the That he reſolved to reſtore to them their ancient 
city charter. «© charter and privileges, and put them into the 
Ns, «* ſame condition they were in at the time of the 
date Tracts, judgment pronounced againſt » them, n the 
Vol. I. « Quo warranto.” The fame day, the ſecond of 
p. 45- October, he publiſhed a general pardon 


by 

, « clamation, out of which were excepted, -# wht 
* <« Parſons, Edward Matthews, Samuel Venner, 
Andrew Fletcher, colonel John Rumſey, major John 
Manley, Iſaac Manley, Francis Charleton, John 
Wildman, Titus Oates, Robert Ferguſon, Gilbert 
Burnet, fir Robert Peyton, Laurence Braddon, Sa- 
muel Johnſon, Thomas Tipping, and fir Rowland 
Gwyne. But all this was not capable to fatisfy the 
people, who aſpired to a more ample and more cer- 
rain deliverance. | | 

The day after, the third of October, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, attended by eight biſhops, 
repaired to Whitehall, and was admited to imme- 
diate audience. After a ſhorsfpeech, he preſented ' 
to the King the reſult of their conferences drawn 
up in ten articles, which were ſo many advices, and | 
withal, reproaches upon his paſt government. Theſe 
advices were : | on 1] 

J. To put the whole mana t of his 
<< yernment, in the ſeveral counties, into the hands 
of ſuch of the nobility and gentry there, as were 
„ legally qualified for it. ns $47 

II. To annul his commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical 
<« affairs; and that no ſuch court be erected for the 
“future. | 
„ III. That no diſpenſation might be granted 
or continued, by virtue whereof, any perſon, 
not duly ualified by law, had been put into any 
place, office, or preferment in church or ſtate, 
or in the univerſities, or continued in the ſame, 
eſpecially ſuch as had. cure of ſouls annexed to 
them; and particularly, that he would reſtore the 
<4 preſident and fellows of St. Mary Magdalen 
„ college in Oxford. a | 

« IV. To ſet aſide all licenſes or faculties, by 
« which any perſons of the Romiſh communion 
4 9 to be inabled to teach public 
6c chools. . : | 1 


State TraQts, 
Vol. I. 

p. 46. 
Kennet, 

p. 520. 
Burnet 


p. 784. 


— — 


V. To deſiſt from the exerciſe of his diſpen- James II. 
e ſing power, and to permit that point to be calm- Ax“ 1688. 
„ ly and freely debated, and finally ſetled in par- . 
© lament, | WW 2; 4 s 
VI. To inhibit the four foreign biſhops, who 
« ſtiled themſelves Vicars Apoſtolical, from far- 
*« ther invading the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, which 
** by law was veſted in the biſhops of the church 
*© of England. 3 l 
VII. To fill the vacant biſhoptics, and other 
eccleſiaſtical promotions, within his gift, both in 
England and Ireland, with men of karning and 
piety : and in particular (which the archbiſhop 
owned to be his peculiar boldneſs; ſince it was 
done without the privity of his brethren) « forth- 
with to fill the archicpiſcopal chair of York 
(which had fo long ſtood empty, and upon which 
a whole province depended) with ſome very 
worthy perſon : for which he was fo bold to 
ay, his Majeſty had then before him a very fair 
choice. 


„VIII. To ſuperſede all farther proſecution of 
Quo Warrantos againſt corporations, and to 
reltore to them their ancient charters and privi- 
leges ; as they heard God had put into his heart 
for the city of London, which they intended 
— 2 to have made one of their principal 
requeſts. a 
IX. That writs might be iſſued out with con- 


— — — 


cc 
(6 
ce 
66 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
46 
cc 
cc 


4 
46 
4e 
40 
cc 
cc 


«© venient ſpeed, for calling of a free and r 
ce parliament, in which the church of land 


cc 


might be ſecured according to the acts of uni- 
& formity : proviſion might be made for a due 
liberty of conſcience, and for ſecuring the liber- 
* ties and properties of all his ſubjects, and a 
mutual confidence might be eſtabliſhed between 
«© his Majeſty and all his people. 

„KX. Above all, That his Majeſty would be 
<< pleaſed to permit his biſhops, to offer ſuch mo- 
tives and arguments, as (they truſted) might, 
«© by God's grace, be effectual to — his 
„ Majeſty to return to the communion of the 
e church of England, into whoſe moſt holy Ca- 

„ tholic faith he was baptized, in which he was 
«© educated, and to which it was their daily earneſt 
* ous to God, that he might be re · united.“ 

heſe advices clearly ſhew, that what has hitherto 
been ſeen concerning King James's government, is 
not grounded upon calumnies ſpread by his enemies. $Sprar's lett; 
For how, on the third of October (a month before WELN 
the Prince of Orange's arrival, and at a time when 
the events were yet uncertain) could theſe nine 
biſhops conſpire ther to reproach the King 
with a violation of the laws in all theſe articles, 
under color of giving him counſel ? Beſide, theſe 
advices agree, for the moſt part, with the Prince of 


go- | Orange's declaration, ſigned at the Hague, at che 


very time the biſhops were conſulting together at 
pt. way In ſhort, the King's proceedings, two 
days after, invincibly prove the truth of theſe facts. 
So, the advocates for King James can only plead, 
either that he had a right to act as he did, or, tho? 
he had no ſuch right, his ſubjects were bound to ſub- 
mit to his will. The King finding it neceſſary to 
comply with the advice of the biſhops, and that a ſseps towards 
refuſal would only increaſe the people's jealouſy, the redreſs of 
reſolved, tho probably wich » ay to redreſs moſt grievances. | 
of the grievances complained of. For this purpoſe, Oftober. 
two days after, the commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical 2 | 
cauſes was diſſolved. Next day, the lord chancellor 2388, 2569, 
had orders to carry back in perſon the charter of 2390, 2391. 
London. The lord lieutenants of the ſeveral Echard, 
counties were required to inform themſelves of the Vol. III. 


12 


King James 


abuſes and irregularities commited in the late regu: 8 
lations of corporations, in order to redreſs the ſame. p 519, 523. 


The biſhop of Wincheſter, viſitor of Magdalen State- Tracts, 
college Vol. I. p. 48. 


I . 


James II. 
An?” 1688. 
LY NY clamation was 


Shuts up the 
Popiſh cha- 


Vol. III. 
F. 293. 


be true. The biſhop 


fixed on the gates of 
dr. Hough 
upon the news of the diſperſion of the Prince's fleet 
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college in Oxford, was ordered to ſetle that ſociety 
arly, and according to their ſtatutes. A pro- 
iſſued out for reſtoring corporations 
to their ancient charters, liberties, 5 . 
chiſes. The lord lieutenants were diſplaced in 
ſeveral counties. Popiſh juſtices of the peace, 
mayors, recorders, and other magiſtrates, were re- 
moved, and Proteſtants put in their places. Thus, 
in the ſpace of about twelve days, that formidable 


fabric was in effect, or in a great meaſure de- 


moliſhed, which the Romiſh cabal had ſpent near | 


four years in erecting. 


But all theſe proceedings were not ſufficient to 


reftore the King to the confidence of his ſubjects, 


becauſe came too late, and ſeemed rather the 
effect of neceſſity than inclination. No other mo- 
tive could be imagined of the King's deſtroying his 
own work, than his fear of being deſerted on the 
arrival of the Prince of Orange, who was daily 
expected. Whence it was infered, that the King's 
condeſcenſion would laſt no longer than the danger. 
What had been only ſuſpected, was ſoon found to 

of Wincheſter, purſuant to 
the King's order, having cauſed a citation to be 
agdalen college, to recal 
, and the rejected fellows of that ſociety, 


by a tempeſt, was recalled on ſome frivolous pre- 
tenſe, the reſtoration of the college defered. 
But afterwards, the news proving falſe, the King 


reſumed his pretended affection for the univerſity, 
and the 


was reſtored. This extremely pre- 
judiced the King, as it manifeſtly ſhewed, that in 
his late changes in favor of the Proteſtants, his 
aim had been dnly to amuſe them, till he ſhould 
be able to retract, Such as had fallen into the 
ſnare, and believed the King to have acted with 


ſincerity, loſt all their former confidence in him. 


So, James ſaw himſelf at once reduced to the aſ- 


ſiſtance of his Popiſh ſubjects alone, who were in- 


capable to reſtore his ſinking affairs. 

As all his hope was placed in his army, he ap- 
plied himſelf, as far as lay in his power, to aug- 
ment and ſtrengthen it with troops, which ſhould 
wholly depend on him. In obedience to orders 
already given, two thouſand five hundred men 
landed at Cheſter from Ireland, and three thouſand 
Scots were advanced to Carliſle. Beſide this, new 
commiſſions were granted (1), for levying ten regi- 
ments of horſe and foot, not to mention ſeveral in- 
dependent companies. All the militia had orders 
to be in a readineſs to march. Laſtly a proclama- 
tion was publiſhed, commanding all horſes, oxen, 


and cattle, to be driven and removed to the ſpace 
at leaſt of twenty miles, from the places where the 


enemies ſhould attempt to land. This was all he 
could do. But it was out of his power to cauſe 
his ſubjects ro ſecond him with affection, or his 
troops to ſerve him faithfully. Accordingly, it was 
not upon an army of thirteen or fourteen thouſand 
men that the Prince of Orange relied, but upon 
the diſpoſition of the Engliſh, who impatiently 
waited his arrival: without this, ſo ſmall an 
. 9 not have been capable of conquering 
Mean while, the populace of London growin 
inſolent, 10 the hopes of the Prince's weed oe * 
an to inſult the Popiſh chapels ; wherefore the 
King ordered them to be ſhut up, for fear of an 
inſurrection in ſo dangerous a juncture. On the 
other hand, many Romiſh prieſts and jeſuirs per- 
ceiving the gathering ſtorm, and preſaging no- 


rights and fran- 


Father Saban officiat 
Francis-Edward, - 
At the ſame time the court received a pamphlet, gtate 
publiſhed ' in Holland, intitled, A Memorial Vol. 1 
* of the Engliſh Proteſtants, preſented to their p. 1, &c. 


the nation, the author complained of 


judges, and ſeveral of his Maje 
cil. All theſe being aſſembled, the King told Wales. 
them, He had called them 
extraordinary occaſion z but that extraordinary 


thing good from the diſpoſition of the people, IA Mt 
and the court's ' conſternation, began Ayer off Fob 10 
to diſappear, and to conſult their own ſafety by a, 


timely retreat into foreign parts. 


In the midſt of all theſe diſtractions, the King The Prince ce 
cauſed the Prince of Wales to be ſolemnly bap- Wales bay. 
tized 3 the Pope repreſented by his nuncio, being 


odfather, and the Queen Dowager godmother. G 


r highneſſes, the Prince and Princeſs of Orange.” 
It was aſcribed to dr. Burnet, or major Wildman ; 
wherein after a long narrative of the | of 

ing James's 
his ſubjects to own a ſuppoſititious child 
rince of Wales, adding, That his Ma- 
would never ſuffer the witneſſes that were 
«« preſent at the Queen's delivery to be heard and 
© examined.” The King was no ſtranger to the ſuſ- 
picions entertained by the people on this account, 


obligin 
for the 5 


but had hitherto pretended ignorance, or at leaſt 


looked on them with contempt. He perceived, 


however, that on this occaſion, he could not, with- 


out great prejudice to himſelf, help anſwering ſo 


public a challenge. He therefore held an extra- The k. 
ordinary council, the twenty- ſecond of October, calls an | 
to which were called the Queen Dowager, all traordinary 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal then in town, council to 


the lord mayor and aldermen of London, the 
; ſty's learned coun- 


« diſeaſes muſt have extraordinary remedies: that 


the malicious indeavors of his enemies had fo p. g,,. 
cc e the minds of ſome of his ſubjects, that Burnet, 
T7 rts he had from all hands, he had p. 785. 


the 
66 —— to believe, that very many did not think 
6c that this ſon, with which God had bleſſed him, 
to be his, but a ſuppoſed child. But, he might 
4 ſay, that by a particular providence, ſcarce any 
«© Prince was ever born, where there was ſo many 
* perſons preſent. That he had taken this time to 
&« have the matter heard and examined there, ex- 
c peCting that the Prince of Orange, with the firſt 
« eaſterly wind, would invade this kingdom: and 
ce as he had often ventured his life for the nation 
c before he came to the crown, ſo he thought him- 
«« ſelf more obliged ſo to do now he was King, 
and did intend to go in perſon againſt him, 
„ whereby he might be expoſed to accidents; and 
therefore he thought it neceſſary to have this 
now done, in — to ſatisfy the minds of his 


«© ſubjefts, and to prevent the Kingdom's being 


6 in blood and confuſion after his death : 
«© that he had deſired the Queen Dowager to give 
& herſelf the trouble to come hither, to declare 
„ what ſhe knew of the birth of his ſon; and that 
«© moſt of the ladies, lords, and other perſons who 
«© were preſent, were ready to depoſe upon oath 
their knowlege of the matter.” 


After this ſpeech, depoſitions were taken, firſt Depoſitions 
of the Queen Dowager, who only ſaid, <* Thar taken. 


„ ſhe was in the room when the Queen was de- 
«« livered,” without any thing more poſitive or 
particular. After her followed forty witneſſes of 
which ſeventeen were Papiſts, and it was begun 
with proving, that the Queen was brought to bed 
while many perſons were in the room. To this 


—_— 


— 


- (1) Particularly to Henry Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle; to the lord Brandon; to the marquis of Miremont, nephew to 


the earl of Feverſham ; to colonel Henry Gage, and colonel Solomon Richards. Gazette, No. 2387. 


tended 


„and named him James- NT ow: 


together upon a very His ſpeech 
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tended the teſtimonies of the eighteen lords who 
accompanied the King thither. This proof ſigni- 
fied nothing, or was very ambiguous. It was well 
known, there were a great many perſons in the 
room at the time the Queen was ſaid to be de- 
livered ; which doubtleſs, was all that was meaned 
by this proof. But it wasnot ſufficient to prove the 
reality of the delivery. Some of the ladies depoſed 
that they ſaw the child ſoon after in the arms of 
the midwife. But as no man in the council durſt 
put any queſtions to the witneſſes, concerning ſe- 
veral circumſtances, theſe ,general depoſitions were 
incapable to remove all ſuſpicions. The midwife 
depoſed poſitively, that ſhe took the child from the 
Queen's body. The counteſs of Suhderland de- 

ſed, that the Queen called her to give her her 

nd, that ſhe might feel how the child lay, which, 


added ſhe, I did, but ſhe did not ſay whether the 


Remarks up- 
on theſe depo- 
tions. 


felt the child or not. The biſhop of Saliſbury adds, 
that the counteſs of Sunderland told the ducheſs of 
Hamilton (from whom he had this particular) that 
when ſhe put her hand into the bed, the Queen 
held it, and let it go no lower than her breaſts, ſo 
that really ſhe felt nothing. Many ladies depoſed, 
that they had often ſeen the marks of milk on the 
Queen's linen near her breaſts, Two or three de- 
* that they ſaw it runing out at the nipple. 

t what is remarkable, none of theſe ladies named 
the time in which they ſaw the milk, except one, 
who named the month of May. Now if it be 
true, as was before related, that the Queen was 
really with child till the ninth of April, and that 
ſhe miſcarried that day, all that was mentioned 
of milk in the Queen's breaſts, particularly by her 
that fixed it to the month of May, might have 
followed on that miſcarriage, and be no proof con- 
cerning the late birth. rs. Pierce the laundreſs 
depoſed, that ſhe took linen from the Queen's body 
once, which carried the marks of a delivery. The 
biſhop objects here, that it is ſtrange ſhe ſhould 
mou only to one time. The lady Wentworth was 
the ſingle witneſs that depoſed, that ſhe had felt 
the child move in the Queen's belly, but ſhe fixed 
it to no time. 

In general ſee in few words the uſe that may be 
made of the ſuſpicions mentioned by ſeveral au- 
thors, and of theſe depoſitions, viz. There being 
three caſes, in none of which the two parties agree, 
the depoſitions are not applicable to any of the 
caſes, without being contradicted by thoſe who 
maintain one. of the other two. Let us take for 
inſtance, the two depoſitions, which, next to that 
of the midwife, appear moſt convincing, viz. that 
of the lady who had ſeen milk run from the 
2 breaſts; and that of the lady Iſabella 

entworth, who had felt the child in the womb. 
Theſe two teſtimonies are ſufficient againſt thoſe 
who maintain, that the Queen was not with child 
from January, the time of her declared pregnancy, 
to the tenth of June, the time of her delivery, 
But they are inſufficient againſt thoſe who pretend that 
ſhe was really with child, from the ſixth of Octo- 
ber to the ninth of April, when ſhe had a miſcar- 
riage, for the reaſons before-mentioned. To be 
able therefore to form a certain judgment concern- 
ing the birth of the Prince of Wales, it is ne- 
ceſſary, 1. That facts ſhould be agreed in, I mean, 
whether it be true, that the Queen was really with 
child, and that ſhe had a miſcarriage. 2. That 
thoſe who derive their ſuſpicions from the Queen's 
obſtinate refuſal to give ſatisfaction to the public, 
ſhould fix the time of this obſtinacy to the interval 
between the ninth of April, the day of her pre. 
tended miſcarriage, and the tenth of June, the 
day of her delivery. For in ſuppoſing the reality 
of her pregnancy till Eaſter week, the ſuſpicions 


ariſing from the Queen's obſtinacy, cannot but be ill 
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rounded, unleſs this obſtinacy is confined to the JAMES II. 
pace of time, between the miſcarriage and the deli- Ax' 1688. 


very, which ĩt is not. 3. That the two ladies who de- 
poſed concerning the milk and the motion of the 
child, ſhould have fixed the time to the ſame in- 
terval, otherwiſe their teſtimony proves nothing 
againſt thoſe who maintain, that the Queen was 
really with child till Eaſter week, and had then a 
miſcarriage ; but this is what does not appear. As 
to the te timony of the midwife, which is the prin- 


cipal and moſt poſitive, all that can be objected to 


it is, that it is a ſingle teſtimony, and that beſide 
ſhe being a Papiſt, might have been corrupted. 
But this is only a conjecture, a bare poſſibility. It 
is therefore clear, that to decide this queſtion in a 
manner capable to ſatisfy thoſe who only ſeek the 
truth, a more perfect knowlege muſt be had of 


many circumſtances which as yet lie concealed, 
The King's 


nation, The myſterious conduct obſerved at a time 
when, conſidering the general ſuſpicion, all poſſible 
procagoona ought to have been taken to render the 

irth unqueſtionable, made a ſtronger impreſſion 
than all theſe teſtimonies, and the rather, as they 


were found to be very defective. Before this ex- Burnet, 
amination, the preſumption of law was for the P. 


Prince, ſince he was owned by both parents, ſo 
that the proof lay on the other ſide, and ought to 
be offered by 'thoſe who queſtioned it. Bur after 
the King had undertaken to prove the reality of 
his ſon's birth, by forty witneſſes, of which more 
than thirty ſaid nothing material, and the reſt fixed 
no time to what they depoſed, he left room to his 
enemies to object againſt theſe very depoſitions. 


The King's own teſtimony was not more ef- The Ki 


fectual. After the witneſſes were examined, he 


being with child likewiſe, and having not lately 
& ſtired abroad, could not come ſo tar without 
hazard.“ Adding farther, ** That tho' he did 
e not queſtion but every perſon there preſent was 
e ſatisfied before in this matter, yer by what the 
«© had heard, they would be better able to fatisfy 
e others: that beſide, if he and the Queen could 
ebe thought ſo wicked as to indeavor to impoſe 
e a child upon the nation, they ſaw how impoſſi- 
« ple it would have been; neither could he him- 
& ſelf be impoſed upon, having conſtantly been 
e with the Queen during her being with child, and 
the whole time of her labor. That there was 
e none of them but would eaſily believe him, who 
<« had ſuffered ſo much for conſcience ſake, inca- 
e pable of fo ou a villany, to the prejudice of 
+ bis own children; and that he thanked God, 
«< that thoſe who knew him, knew well, that it 
<« was his principle to do as he would be done by, 
« for © that was the Law and the Prophets; and 
e he would rather die a thouſand deaths, than do 
e the leaſt wrong to any of his children.“ 


The reaſons alleged by the * Hon 2 — The depe- 


believed the impoſture, were perſuaded, that the — 8 


p- 523. 


were far from being convincing 
King was chiefly concerned in it, notwithſtanding 
all his aſſeverations, which were but little regarded. 
It is a deplorable _ for a King not to be cre- 
dited by the body of his ſubjects. The depoſitions 
were ſolemnly inrolled in chancery, and afterwards 


printed and diſperſed among the people. But this 


did not prevent a general belief, that the Prince of 
Wales was ſuppoſititious. So this birth remains 
hitherto in uncertainty, and probably will long 
remain ſo. For it muſt be obſerved, that after 
the King andQieen had withdrawn into France, 
Bbbb neither 


: 
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— 


8 re produced not the deſired The ſuſpici- 
effect. The ſuſpicion of an impoſture was ſo deeply ons not re-. 
rooted in the minds of moſt of the Engliſh, that it gepedte. 
was rather confirmed than removed by this exami- 


"gs 
the exami- 


told the aſſembly, «+ That the Princeſs Anne of nation ot the 
Denmark would have been preſent 3 but that ſhe witneſſes. 


= 
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James II. neither the midwife, or the Queen's ladies, who | ** ſome of them; his ſubjecting the courts of judi- Jams 11, 
Ax' 1688. had depoſed the molt material circumſtances of the | catory to his arbitrary and deſpotic power, and Ax' 168g. 


þ CO 


rthe delivery, were to be found. “ puting the adminiſtration of juſtice into the hands 

The earl of a hth of October, the earl of Sun- | <* of Papiſts ; his not only arming the Papiſts, in 

Sunderland gerland was ſuddenly removed from his places of | . contempt of the laws, but likewiſe railing them 

removed from neſident of the council, and principal ſecretary of | © up to the greateſt military truſts, both by ſea and 

— 2 tate, It is believed, that his neglect of Skelton's | ** land, ſtrangers as well as natives, and Iriſh as 

| 3 N letters to him, was the principal caule of his diſgrace. | . well as Engliſh, that he might be in a capacity to 

Echard, He faid, on this ſubject, ** If he gave no account | . inflave the nation; his puting the whole govern- 

| Vol. III, < of theſe letters to the King, it was becauſe Skelton | . ment of Ireland into the hands of Papilts ; his 

| Fig? cc. c never wrote but ſecond hand news.” But theſe | ** aſſuming an abſolute and arbitrary power in the 
thy were not mere letters of news. One Wickſtead, | kingdom of Scotland; from which it was a 

| p. 53. formerly a monk, being ſeized for holding corre- | ** parent, what was to be looked for in England.” 


ſpondence with the King's enemies, charged the 
earl of Sunderland to his face, with revealing his 
Majeſty's ſecrets to the Prince of Orange. But 
being commited to the cuſtody of a meſſenger, next 


day he made his eſcape. However, it is certain, 


Fchard. 


Sunderland had been ſome time ſuſpected by the 
Papiſts, who, in all appearance, perſuaded the 
King of his ſecret intelligence with the Prince of 
Orange. He publiſhed afterwards an apology, but 


the diſcuſſion of this affair would be too great a di- 
greſſion. | 


*« which there was one of his miniſters of ſtate, who 
made public profeſſion of the Popiſh religion, 


and who at the time of his firſt profeſling it, 


declared, That for a great while before, he had 


believed that to be the only true religion; and 
by which not only the biſhop of London was 


_ © ſuſpended, but the preſident and fellows of Mag- 


dalen College arbitrarily turned out of their free- 
holds, contrary to that expreſs proviſion in Magna 
8 Charta, That no man thall loſe his life or goods 

but by the laws of the land; his allowing Popiſh 
** monaſteries and colleges of jeſuits to be created; 


Secondly, his Highneſs alleged. That thoſe 
great and inſufferable oppreſſions, and the o 
contempt of all law, together with the apprehen- 
ſion of the ſad conſequences that muſt, certain] 
follow upon it, had made the ſubjects to loo 
after ſuch remedies as are allowed of in all na- 
tions, and in the moſt abſolute Monarchies, all 
which had been without effect; his Majeſty's 
evil counſellors having indeavored to make all 
men apprehend the loſs of their lives, libertics, 
honors, and eſtates, if they ſhould go about to 


Ln of As it was expected the firſt Eaſterly wind would preſerve themſelves from this oppreſſion, by pe- 

pardon bring over the 1 of Orange, ſome of the moſt | <* titions and repreſentations z an inſtance of which 

— to devoted to the King during his proſperity, thought was, the jour of the ſeven biſhops : that 

everal of the proper to ſecure themſelves by letters of pardon for | a peer of the realm (the lord Lovelace) was 
moſt obnoxi- 2 q Y Pe 8 > 

ous perſons. their illegal actions. Among theſe were chancellor | << treated as a criminal, only becauſe he ſaid, 

Nov. 1. Jefferies, ſir Nicholas Butler, the biſhop of Cheſter, | ** * That the ſubjects were not bound to obey the 

Echard, the biſhop of Durham, and about twenty more, | orders of a Popiſh juſtice of peace; tho it is 

ay III. to whom the King readily granted the favor they | © evident, that they being by law rendered incap. 

P. 897. deſired. | te able of all ſuch truſts, no regard is due to their 

While theſe things were tranſacting in England, | orders; that both he and his conſort the Princes, . 

the neceſſary diſpoſitions were making in Holland | ** had indeavored to ſignify, with terms full of re- 

for the aſfiftance of the Engliſh : for it was on this | ** ſpect, to the King, the juſt and deep regret 

account that the States let their troops to the Prince which all theſe proceedings had given them, and 

of Orange z and what the King called in England | © declared what their thoughts were touching the 

an invaſion, in Holland was termed, a brotherly | . repealing of the teſt and penal laws; but that 

c aſſiſtance lent by the States and the Prince to the | ** theſe evil counſellors had pur ſuch ill conſtructions 

« diftrefſed Engliſh.” It can hardly be thought, | ** on their good intentions, that they had indea- 

that the Prince of Orange, with an army of thirteen | ** vored to alienate the King more and more from 

or fourteen thouſand men, would have undertaken | ** them. That the laſt and great remedy for all 

a deſcent into England, had he not been aſſured of | ** theſe evils, was, the calling of a parliament, 

a favorable reception from the generality of the] which could not yet be compaſſed, nor could be 

people. But as it was neceſſary to remove the ſuſ- | ** eaſily brought about; for thoſe men apprehend- 

picion fomented by the King, that the Prince was | ** ing that a lawful parliament would bring them to 

coming to conquer and ſubdue England, he thought | account for all their open violations of law, and 

proper, in a declaration, to ſhow the true motives | for their conſpiracies againſt the Proteſtant reli- 

of his undertaking. This declaration, dated the] gion, and the lives and liberties of the ſubjects, 

tenth of October, new ſtile, was divided into] they had indeavored, under the ſpecious pretenſe 

twenty-fix articles, reducible to theſe three general | of liberty of conſcience, firſt to ſow diviſions 

| heads : ? « between thoſe of the church of England, and 

The Prince of The firſt contained a particular enumeration | «+ Diſſenters, with deſign to ingage Proteſtants, 

ä a de. «© of the grievances of the Engliſh nation, eſpecially | ** who are equally concerned to preſerve them- 

Hitt. of the © the King's arrogating to himſelf a diſpenſing | ** ſelves from Popiſh oppreſſion, into mutual quar- 

by | | | , lipenling N q 

Deſert. in power; his advancing Papiſts to civil, eccle- | “ rellings ; that ſo by theſe, ſome advantage might 

State-Trafts, ** liaſtical, and military imployments, and allow- | be given them to bring about their deſigns ; 

ye. I. ing them to fit in the privy council; his ſeting e and that, both in the elections of members of 

. N an illegal commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs, in | ** parliament, and afterwards in the parliament 


itſelf: That they had alſo made ſuch regulations, 
as they thought fit and neceſſary, for ſecuring all 
the members that were to be choſen by the cor- 
porations; by which means they hoped to avoid 
the puniſhment they deſerved, tho it was ap- 
parent, that all acts, made by Popiſh magi- 
ſtrates, were null and void of themſelves : fo 
that no parliament could be lawful, for which 
the elections and returns were made by Popiſh 
magiſtrates, ſherifs, and mayors of towns; and 
therefore as long as the magiſtracy was in ſuch 


« h . 5551 hands, it was not poſſible to have a free parlia- 
. of public imploy ments, all ſuch | **+ ment legally called and choſen, That there 
as would not concur with him in the repeal of | *+ were great and violent preſumptions, inducing 


- the teſt and penal laws; his invading the pri- 
8 vileges, and ſeizing on the charters of moſt cor- 
Porations, and placing Popiſh magiltrates in 


his Highneſs to believe, that thoſe evil counſel- 
lors, in order to the gaining the more time for 
the effecting their ill deſigns, had r 

* ac 
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grievances mentioned in his declaration. 


cc 
cc 


That the Queen had brought forth a ſon;ꝰ tho 
there had appeared, both during the Queen's 

retended bigneſs, and in the manner wherein the 
birth was managed, ſo many juſt and viſible 

rounds of ſuſpicion, that not only he himſelf; 
Pur all the good ſubjects of the kindom, did 
vehemently ſuſpect, That the pretended Prince 
of Wales was not born of the Queen ;* And 
tho* many both doubted of the Queen's bigneſs, 
and of the birth of the child, yet there was not 
any thing done to fatisfy them, or put an end 
to their doubts. That ſince his confort the 
Princeſs, and likewiſe he himſelf, had fo great 
an intereſt in this matter, and ſuch a right, as all 
the world knew, to the ſucceſſion of the crown; 
ſince all the Engliſh did in the year 1672, when 
Holland was invaded with a moſt unjuſt war, 
uſe their utmoſt indeavors to put an end to that 
war, and that in oppoſition to thoſe who were 
then in the government; ſince the Engliſh na- 
tion had ever teſtified a moſt particular affection 
and eſteem, both to his Highneſs's deareſt con- 
fort, and to himſelf, he could not excuſe him- 
ſelt from eſpouſing that intereſt, in a matter of 
ſuch high conſequence, and for contributing all 
that in him lay, for the maintaining both of 
the Proteſtant religion, and the laws and liberties 
of theſe kingdoms: to the doing of which, his 
Highneſs, was moſt earneſtly ſollicited by a 
% great many lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, 
and 3 gentlemen, and other ſubjects of 

In the laſt place his Highneſs declared, That 
t for the forementioned reaſons, he has thought fit 
« to go over to England, and to carry with him 
«< a force ſufficient to defend him from the violence 
4 of thoſe evil counſellors; that his expedition was 
intended for no other deſign, but to have a free 
« and Jawful parliament, aſſembled as ſoon as it 
« was poſlible ; and that in order to this, all the 
& late charters, by which the election of bur- 
«© pefles are limited, contray to the ancient 
« cuſtom, ſhould be conſidered as null and of no 
<« force; that to this parliament he would refer 
<« the inquiry into the birth of the pretended Prince 
& of Wales, and of all things relating thereto, and 
<« to the right of ſucceſſion ; that he would concur 
« jn every thing that might procure the and 
« happineſs of the nation, under a juſt and legal 
government; that he would keep the forces under 
«« his command, under all the ſtrictneſs of mar- 
4 tial diſcipline, and promiſed, that he would 
* ſend back all thoſe foreign forces, as ſoon as 
e the ſtate of the nation would admit of it; 
« that therefore he invited and required all 
«c perſons 47 to _ _ aſſiſt Ie 
4 jn order to the executing his de againſt all 
« ſuch as ſhall 2 oppoſe him; that he 
« would likewiſe take care, that a parliament 
« ſhould be called in Scotland, for reſtoring 
<« the ancient conſtitution of that kingdom, and 
<« for bringing the matters of religion to ſuch a 
« ſetlement, that the people might live eaſy and 
« happy 3 that he would alſo ſtudy to bring the 
« kingdom of Ireland to ſuch a ſtate, that the 
« ſetlement there might be. religiouſly obſerved, 
and that the Proteſtant and Britiſh intereſt there 
<< might be ſecured.” 

This declaration being printed, and ready to be 
ſent over to England to be diſperſed among the 
pooper, the Prince was informed, that the King, 

y the advice of the biſhops, had redreſſed 7. has; 

ere- 
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| fore he thought fit to make the following addition 


to it: 
« After we had printed our declaration, we have 
“ underſtood, that the ſubverters of the religion 


and laws of theſe kingdoms, hearing of our pre- 


* N to aſſiſt the people againſt them, have 


es — power that they had aſſumed, and to vacate 
«*« ſome of their unjuſt judgments and dectees :. the 
e ſenſe or their guilt, and the diſtruſt” of their 
force, have induced them to offer to the city 
* of London ſome ſeeming relief from their great 
© oppreſſions ; hoping thereby, to quiet the people, 
and to divert them ſtom demanding a re-eſta- 
e bliſhment of their religion and laws, under the 
„ ſhelter of our arms: they did alfo give out, 
That we do intend to conquer and 'inflave the 
“ nation z* and therefore it is, we have thought fit 
* to add à few words to our declaration, 

«© We are confident, that no perſons can have 
% ſuch hard thoughts of us, as to imagine, we 
have any other deſign in this our undertaking, 
than to procure a ſetlement of the religion, 
and of the liberties and properties of the ſub- 
c ject, upon ſo ſure a foundation, that there may 
e be no danger of the nation's relapſing into the 
« like miſeries at any time hereafter. And as the 
forces we have brought along with us are utterly 
« diſproportioned to that wicked deſign of con- 
« quering the nation, if we were capable of in- 
“ tending it; ſo the great numbers of the prin- 
«« cipal nobility and gentry, that are men of emi- 
«© nent quality and eſtates, and perſons of known 
«© integrity and Zeal, both for the religion and 
government of England ; many of them being 
« alfo r by their conſtant fidelity to the 
crown, who do both accompany us in this expe- 
dition, and have earneſtly ſollicited us to it, will 
* cover us from all ſuch malicious inſinuations: 
4 for it is not to be imagined, that either thoſe 
who invited us, or thoſe who are already come. 
to aſſiſt us, can join in a wicked attempt of 
conqueſt, to make void their own lawful titles 
to their honors, eſtates, and intereſts. We are 
alſo confident, that all men ſee, how little weight 
there is to be laid on all promiſes and ingage- 
«© ments that can be now made, ſince there has 
<< been fo little regard had in the time paſt, to the 
«© moſt SoLEMn PRoMISEs. And as that imper- 
te fect redreſs, that is now offered, is a plain con- 
« feſſion of thoſe violences of the government, 
that we have ſet forth ; ſo the defectiveneſs of 
« it is no leſs apparent; for they lay down nothing 
„ but which they may take up at pleaſure, and 
<« they reſerve intire, and not ſo much as mention, 
„their claims and pretenſes to an arbitrary and 
e defpotic power, which has been the root of all 
their oppreſſion, and the total ſubverſion of the 
e government. And it is plain, that there can be 
no redreſs, no remedy offered but in parliament, 
& by a declaration of the rights of the ſubjects that 
© have been invaded, and not by any pretended 
acts of grace, to which the extremity of their 
&« affairs have driven them. Therefore it is that 
« we have thought fit to declare, that we will refer 
< all to a free aſſembly of this nation, in a lawful 
« parliament.” 

here was publiſhed, about the ſame time, 
The reſolution of the States General, containing 
« the reaſons that had obliged them to aſſiſt his 
« Highneſs the Prince of Orange with ſhips, 
e men, and ammunition, in his intended expedi- 
« tion into England.” The two principal reaſons 
were: 1. That the Prince of Orange had been in- 
vired to this expedition by the Engliſh nobility, 
gentry and clergy. 2. That the States had juſt 
cauſe to fear, that in caſe the King of England 
became abſolute in his own kingdom, he would, in 
conjunction with the King of. France, indeavor to 
bring their State to confulion, and if poſſible to a 


cc 


total ſubjection. This fear was founded upon ou 
cat 


James It. 
Ax“ 1688. 


n to retract ſome of the arbitrary and de- 


The reſolu- 
tion of the 
States General 
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James II. carl of Caſtlemain's preſſing the Pope, and the 


- An* 1688. patron cardinal Cibo (during his embaſſy at Rome) 


Vd admit his maſter to mediate a reconciliation 

between the courts of Rome and Verſailles, aſſur- 
ing, * When that reconciliation was brought about, 
« the two Kings would effectually ſerve the cauſe 
<« of the x wan of and begin with the deſtruction 
« of Holland.” The Pope, to whom ſuch pro- 
jects were not agreeable, informed the Emperor of 
it, who communicated it to the Prince of Orange. 
This is at leaſt what dr. Burnet ſays in one of his 
letters. | 


The Prince Every thing being ready for the projected ex- 
Agr 2 the Prince of Orange went into the aſ- 
leave of the ſembly of the States General the ſixteenth of Octo- 


States. ber, to take a folemn leave of them. This was 
He ſets ſail, done in ſo tender and moving a manner, that both 
Kennet, himſelf and the States melted into tears. He im- 
2 526. harked the nineteenth of October, on a frigate of 
p. 774, 782. about thirty guns. The fleet conſiſted of fifty men 
of war, twenty-five frigates, as many fire _— 
with near four hundred victuallers, and er 
veſſels, - for the tranſportation of above four thou- 
ſand horſe, and ten thouſand foot. The moſt con- 
ſiderable of the Engliſh, who accompanied the 
Prince, were, the earls of Shrewſbury and Maccleſ- 
field, the lords Mordaunt, Wiltſhire, Paulet, Elan, 
Dunblain, admiral Herbert, mr. Herbert, colonel 
Sidney, mr. Ruſſel, fir Rowland Gwyne, major 
Wildman, dr. Burnet, mr. Harbord, mr. Fergu- 
ſon, and many others of leſs note. The Prince 
had with him, beſide the general officers of the 
Dutch forces, count Schomberg, marſhal of France, 
who had laſt ſerved the Elector of Brandenburg, 
count Charles, his ſon; monſieur Caillemote, 
ſon to the marquis of Rouvigny; and about 
three hundred French officers, who had left their 
country for religion. Admiral Herbert led the van 
of the fleet, vice admiral Evertzen brought up the 
rear, and the Prince placed himſelf in the main 
body, carrying a flag with Engliſh colors, and 
their Highnefles arms ſurrounded with this motto, 
Tux PROTESTANT RELIGION AND LIBERTY 
or EncGLanD; and underneath the motto of 
the houſe of Naſſau, Ja MAINTIENDRAI, i. e. 
«« will maintain.“ | 


His fleet This numerous fleet had been but few hours under 


| diſperſed by ſail, when ſuddenly the wind coming more Weſterly, 


a tempeſt. 


State Tracts, there aroſe ſuch a ſtorm, that in leſs than two hours | 


Vol. I. the whole fleet was ſo diſperſed, that next day ſcarce 
. 56. two ſhips could be ſeen rogether. The ſtorm con- 
ennet, tinued two days, during which time, the ſhips 

P. 1 indeavored to gain, ſome one port, ſome another. 

Vol. III. Many were driven Northward, and could not reach 
. 902. the r rendezvous till eight days after. 
urnet, Nevertheleſs, the damage was ſo inconſiderable, 

p. 783. that there was ſcarce any except loſs of time. But 

on this occaſion, the States made uſe of an artifice, 

which did the King great prejudice ; they ordered 
the Haerlem and Amſterdam Gazettes to aggra- 
vate the damage ſuſtained by the fleet, and to in- 

ſinuate, that the Prince could not poſſibly be in a 

condition to purſue his deſign till the next ſpring (1). 

This was intended to amuſe the court of England, 

and make them leſs vigilant in their preparations. 

But beſide this advantage, they received from this 

artifice another ſtill more conſiderable, which was 

that the King, hearing the news with great pleaſure, 
flattered himſelf, that he had now nothing more 
to fear, and that before the ſpring, he ſhould in- 
tallibly be able to break all the Prince of Oranges 
The King mealures. In this belief, he revoked ſome of his 


revokes ſome acts of grace granted to his ſubjects, and thereby 


to be expected in his conduct for the future. 
It was in this critical juncture that captain 


Langham, an Engliſhman in the ſervice. of the The Prince 


States, was ſeized on his arrival in England. In declaration 
his portmanteau were found many copies of the — into his 
Prince's declaration, which were ſent to court. Ken, 
The King having read the declaration, was ſurpriſed p. 5 * 
at that expreſſion, © That the Prince was moſt Hig. or 
« earneſtly invited over by diverſe of the lords, Deſert. 
both ſpiritual and temporal,; and by many gen- P. 56. 

t tlemen, and others.” Immediately he ſent for 

the archbiſhop, and four or five biſhops. then in 
London, and demanded of them, Whether the 
contents of the Prince's declaration, relating to 

their inviting him over, were true?” The biſhops 
contented themſelves with promiſing in general; 
their faithful allegiance to his Majeſty. Bur the Who is for 
King, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, required them obliging the 
to juſtify themſelves to the world, as to their part biſhops to 
in that invitation. At the ſame time he fixed a din i. 
day, whereon he obliged them to preſent a papet 

under their own hand, ſignifying their abhorrence 

of the Prince of Orange's intended invaſion. He 

farther let them know, That a declaration was 

* then in the preſs againſt the Prince of Orange, 

* and was only defered, to: have their paper of 

*© abhorrence put into it.? 

On the day appointed, the biſhops repaired to They excuſ 
Whitehall, and as ſoon as they were in the King's them{elves. 
preſenſe he called for their paper. But with all ſub. Nenner, 
miſſion, ** They begged to be excuſed from writ- F. 
ing any thing of that nature, and for making a Vol. III. 
4 particular defenſe to a general accuſation, leſt p. 903. 

« they ſhould give the firſt precedent of that kind 
« againſt the privilege of peers : beſide, that their 
<< profeſſion being to promote peace, they thought 
t it belonged not to them to declare war, eſpecially 
« againſt a Prince fo nearly allied to the crown.” 
This anſwer threw the King into a violent paſſion. 
However, in as dutiful terms as poſſible, they per- 
ſiſted in their refuſal, The King not being able 
to prevail with them, ordered them to withdraw, 
with great indignation. They were afterwards in- gprat's let. 
formed, that one of the principal members of the 
council and jeſuited party, adviſed the King, To 
« impriſon them all, and extort the truth from 
ce them by violence.” | 

Mean while, the King being deſirous to coficeal The King 
the Prince of Orange's declaration from the people, prints the 
forbad the publiſhing and diſperſing it, by procla- Prince's 
mation. t being afterwards informed, that a &<arati0n, 

eat number of copies were handed about the markes 

ingdom, and ſenſible that his prohibition would upon it. 
be to no purpoſe, he choſe to print the declaration Gazette, 
with remarks —_ to juſtify his own, and render No. 2306, 
odious the Prince of Orange's conduct. of 

About the ſame times a letter from the Prince p. " 
of Orange, to the officers of the Engliſh army was To letters 

rinted, and another from admiral Herbert to the addreſſed to 


with his own 


ngliſh fleet. The deſign of theſe two letters was te an! oo 


the fleet. 


the ſame, viz. to inform the army and the fleet of Ibid. --. 


the true intention of the Prince, and to repreſent Kennet, 


to them, that in being the King's inſtruments to ac- p $25: 
compliſh his deſigns, they were laboring their own e 
ruin. Wherefore the officers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, za s 
were conjured not to ſuffer themſelves to be abuſed p? 
by a falſe notion of honor, to ſerve the King, con- 

trary to the manifeſt intereſt of their religion and 
country. Theſe two letters had a wonderful effect 

upon officers, ſoldiers and ſeamen ; ſo that from 

this time many of them reſolved not to draw their 


af his aft ſwords in this quarrel, till they had a free parliament 
of grace. * clearly ſhewed, that theſe acts were extorted by. | to ſecure their religion and liberties. 
Echard. ; 


—— — 


(1) It was ſaid in the Gazettes, That the Prince had loſt moſt of his own horſes; and that there were one Wr ſive hun- 


dred horſes dead or unſerviceable; whereas there were really but four hundred loſt, See State-Tracts, Vol. I. p. 56. 
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The King's 


Kennet, 


p 527. 
Vol. III. 
5. 907- 


date Tracts, 


received ſeveral 


The King's fleet conſiſted of ſixty-one men of 
war, of which thirty-eight were of the line of 
battle. Several Engliſh authors venture to affirm, 
this fleet was more than ſufficient to defeat that of 
the States. I know not upon what their aſſertion 
is grounded : but it ſeems to me, with as great 
probability, that in caſe the fleets had ingaged, 
the King's would have ſhared the danger. hile 
the Engliſh fleet lay at anchor at the Gunfleet, 
the lord Dartmouth, the admiral, called a council of 
war, wherein it was debated, whether it was proper 
to put to ſea, and ingage the enemy? An author 
who has wrote the naval tranſactions of the Engliſh, 
ſays on this occaſion, ** That this propoſal carried 
te the greateſt weight with it, had there been a real 
«« deſign of obſtructing the Prince of Orange in his 
„ paſſage to England, Bur inſtead of that (con- 
&* tinues he) matters were ſo concerted and agreed 
among the flag officers and commanders, that 
had the admiral come fairly up with the Dutch, 
it would not have been in his power to have 
« done them much damage.” Wherefore, by a 
great majority it was reſolved to continue there, in 
order to intercept the Dutch fleet. 

The damage ſuſtained by the Prince's fleet in the 
late ſtorm was ſo inconſiderable, and ſo eaſily re- 
paired, that in eleven days it was in condition to 


cc 
«6c 
cc 


put to ſea again. The firſt of November, in the 


afternoon, the Prince imbarked on a new veſſel! 
called the Brill, and the fleet at firſt ſteering North- 
ward, it was thought the deſign was to land ſome- 
where in the North of England; and Burnet ſays, 
the firſt ſcheme was to anchor in the mouth of the 
Humber. Bur during the night, whether the 
Prince had changed his mind, or was hindered from 
rſuing this courſe by a violent Eaſt wind, all the 
eet ſteered towards the Eaſtern Coaſts of Eng- 
land; after which they ſhortened fail for fear of 
accidents in the night. Next morning the fleet ſailed 
towards the channel, without meeting any Engliſh 
ſhip, and in their paſſage diſcovered the — of 
Eſſex and Kent. The third of November the fleet 
entered the channel (1), and lay by between Calais 
and Dover, to ſtay for the ſhips that were behind. 
Here the Prince called a council of war. It is eaſy 
to imagine, what a glorious ſhow the fleet made. 
Five or ſix hundred ſhips in ſo narrow a channel, 
and both the Engliſh and French ſhores covered 
with numberleſs ſpectators, is no common fight. 
For my part, who was then on board the fleet, l 
own it {truck me extremely. 

The King, upon advice of the Prince's deſign to 
land in the North, had ſent part of his army that 
way. But it was with the utmoſt ſurpriſe that he 

—_— with the news that the 
enemy's fleet was failing Weſtward. He however 
flattered himſelf that the lord Dartmouth would 
purſue and give a good account of them. But 
tor what reaſon I know not, the Engliſh fleet re- 
mained in their ſtation, till the enemy's ſhips had 
paſſed by (2). 

The fourth of November being Sunday, and 
the Prince's birth day, now thirty-eight years of 
age, was by him dedicated to devotion, the fleet 
ſtill continuing their courſe in order to land at 
Dartmouth or Torbay. But in the night, whether 
by the violence of the wind, or the negligence of 
the pilot (3), the fleet was carried beyond the de- 
fired ports, without a poſſibility of puting back, 
ſuch was the fury of the wind. This accident gave 
them the melancholy proſpe&t of being forced to 
ſail on to Falmouth, or ſome other inconvenient 


place. But ſoon after, the wind turned to the South, James II 
which happily carried the fleet into Torbay, the An* 1688. 
moſt convenient place for landing the horſe of any 

in England. The forces were landed with ſuch Lands at 
diligence and tranquillity, that the whole army was Torbay. 

on ſhore before night. Next morning, the wind 5 0 
turning Weſt, blew ſo tempeſtuouſly, that had the P 79% 729: 
landing been defered a few hours, probably, it 

would not have been poſſible to diſembark the 

troops. This wind prevented the lord Dartmouth, 

who was come in ſight of the Dutch fleet, from 

attacking it, and obliged him to go into Portſ- 

mouth. Upon this occaſion theſe two famous 


verſes of Claudian were applied to the Prince of Id. p. 790. 
Orange : | 


O nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat ther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti. 
i » nora to whom the ſkies aſſiſtance 
end, 
Whilſt on thy fails conſpiring winds attend. 


It was thus, the Prince of Orange landed in 
England without any oppoſition, the fifth of No- 
vember, while the Engliſh were celebrating the 
memory of their deliverance from the powder- 
plot, about fourſcore years before. This is one of 
the moſt remarkable æra's in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
and which probably will never be forgot by that 
nation. 

The Prince's army marched from Torbay next The Prince 
day'about noon, in very rainy weather and bad marches to 
roads. The ſoldiers, before they landed, were Exeter. 
ordered to bring three days bread with them, and Ibid. 
they carried their tents themſelves, But the offi- 
cers, even the moſt conſiderable, were in a very 
uneaſy ſituation, at their firſt incampment, being 
wet to the ſkin, and having neither clothes for 
change, -nor breag, nor horſes, nor ſervants, nor 
other bed than the earth all drenched with rain, 
their baggage being yet in the ſhips. Had this 
ſituation laſted two days more, the officers, as well 
principal as ſubaltern, would have been reduced to 

reat extremities, But the Prince did all that was 
in his power to procure them refreſhment. He 
ordered horſes, carriages, and proviſions from the 
neighboring country, and in this ſtare purſued his 
march from Torbay to Exeter, which 1s about 
twenty miles. ; 

As ſoon as his Majeſty heard the Prince was The King 
landed, his firſt care was to order his army to orders his 
rendezvous in ſome convenient place. He choſe army to 
Saliſbury plain, whither his army repaired from yk on 
ſeveral parts, with all poſſible diligence, They ain. 
who aſſert that he ought to have marched directly Kennet, 
to Torbay at the head of his army, did not conſider, p. $27- | 
that the thing was impracticable. The greateſt , 
part of his army was as yet diſperſed in different Yol. Uh, 
quarters. Part had marched to the North, and P 999- 
part to Portſmouth to ſecure that place, which was 
of great conſequence. The Iriſh forces were {till in 
and about Cheſter, and the Scots at Carliſle, The 
King, when he quited London, could not avoid 
leaving there a good body of troops, unleſs he 
would have hazarded the ſeeing that powertul 
city, where he was not beloved, declare for the 
enemy. But it is ſurpriſing, that the King, tho' 
he had two months notice of the Prince's intended 
invaſion, had neglected to form a camp of twenty 
thouſand men in the heart of the Kingdom, to be 
in readineſs to march againſt him, on the firſt news 


of his landing. This was a precaution taken by 
| ſome of his predeceſſors on the like occaſion, when 


(1) They paſſed by the Gunfleet in a foggy day; while the Engliſh could not, by reaſon of the violence of the wind, pur» 


chaſe their anchors. Burchett, p. 414. 
(2) The lord Dartmonth was kept in by the Eaſterly winds. 


(3) It being a hazy foggy morning, and full of rain, they overſhot Torbay. Hit, of Deſert. p. 58. 


Vo... III 


— 


Burnet, p. 787. 


they 


Cece 


P 
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Jams II. they expected a deſcent without knowing in what 


Ax' 1688, 1 
e example. His negligence therefore ſeems inexcuſa- 


The King 
ſhews ſome 
reſolution ; 


Nov. 17. 
Gazette, 
No. 2397. 
State-I racts, 
Vol. I. 
Vol. III. 

P- 909. 


and will hear 
of no accom- 
modation. 
Ibid. 
Kennet, 

P- 527. 


for ſuch a declaration, to have any effect, it muſt 


Echar 


Vol. III. 
. 910, 
urnet. 
®* Dr. Lam- 
plugh. 


Kennet; 
p- 528. 


place, and which might have ſerved him for an 


ble, fince, after the Prince's arrival at Torbay, he 
was obliged to loſe ſo much time in aſſembling his 
army of more than thirty thouſand men. ery 
probably, if his forces had been ready, and he had 
marched into the Weſt, the Prince would have 
been extremely imbaraſſed, who ſtayed ten days at 
Exeter, without any great increaſe of his army. 
Had he ſhown ſo much [firmneſs as Richard III, 
on the like occaſion, he would doubtleſs have pre- 
vented the deſertion of numbers, who perhaps were 
not yet determined to abandon him, and only re- 
ſolved it, becauſe they faw in his conduct a con- 
ſternation, which to them ſeemed ominous. But 
this is mere conjecture. 

However, the King having ſent a reinforcement 
to Portſmouth under the duke of Berwick, vainly 
amuſed himſelf with indeavoring to perſuade the 
people, that the Prince's forces were too con- 
temptible to inſpire him with fear. He printed a 
liſt of all the regiments of the Prince's army, with 
the companies, troops, officers and ſoldiers belong- 
ing to each (1). But the Prince's declaration was 
more relied on than this liſt, wherein it was faid, 
he would not have come with ſo ſmall a number of 
troops, had a conqueſt of England been intended 
from whence it was infered, that he was aſſured of 
aſſiſtance, which would in due time —_— | 

The King, as being ſuperior in number of forces, 
affected to expreſs great confidence. The better to 
ſhow he was incapable of fear, on his being in- 
formed that the counties of Kent and York, and 
the city of London were preparing to addreſs him 
for an accommodation with the Prince of Orange, 
he publicly declared, That he would look upon 
all thoſe as his enemies, who ſhould pretend 
e to adviſe him to treat with the invader of his 
« kingdoms.” At the fame time, he publiſhed 
a declaration, indeavoring to demonſtrate, that the 
Prince's ſecret deſign was to uſurp the crown. But 


have come from a Prince eſteemed innocent, and 
unjuſtly attacked. But the people were far from 
this belief. They rather looked on the King as 
intending to ſubvert their religion and liberty, 
and on the Prince of Orange, as the nation's de- 
liverer. 

Mean time, the Prince, now at Exeter, found 
not at firſt the incouragement he expected. The 
biſhop, * on the firſt news of his landing, poſted 
to court, where he was rewarded with the arch- 
biſhopric of York, which had been kept long va- 
cant, with intention, as it was Gn, to confer 
it on father Petre, the King's confeflor. The ſun- 
day after the Prince's arrival at Exeter, dr. Burnet 
mounting the pulpit to read his declaration, all the 
canons and part of the congregation left the church, 
not to be preſent at the reading. On the other 
hand, few came to offer their ſervice to the Prince, 
and the levy of three regiments of foot, for which he 
had granted commiſſions (2), advanced but ſlowly. 
Not but that in - general the people of the connt 
were inclined to the Prince, and wiſhed well to his 
undertaking, But the memory of the ſeverities 
againſt the duke of Monmouth's adherents, was 
yet ſo recent, that every one feared to ingage in a 
ike enterprize, the ſucceſs whereof was uncertain. 
In fine, the Prince remained nine days at Exeter, 
without being joined by any perſon of diſtinction. 


It is even pretended, that in a council of war 


held at Exeter, he ſuffered it to be propoſed Jamrzs II. 
to him to reimbark for Holland. But on the AN? 1688 
tenth day, ſome of the principal gentlemen of ' 
the country joined him. Among theſe was fir 15 at laſt 
Edward Seymour, by whoſe advice an aſſociation — by the 
was drawn, and ſigned by all perſons then with . 3 
the Prince, or who afterwards repaired to him. Burnet, 
It was likewiſe ſent to ſeveral other parts of the p. 792. 
kingdom, and ſigned by great numbers. It was as -- 
follows : ＋ _ 
© We whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, who The aſſocia. 
e have now joined with the Prince of Orange, for tion. | 
ce the defenſe of the Proteſtant religion, and for State- Trac, 
«© the maintaining the ancient government, and the 5 "of 
« Jaws and liberties of England, Scotland, and . 
4 Ireland, do ingage to Almighty God, to his p. 528. 
« highneſs the Prince, and to one another, to ſtick 
« firm to this cauſe, in the defenſe of it, and ne- 
« ver to depart from it till our religion, laws, and 
4e liberties, are ſo far ſecured to us in a free par- 
« liament, that they ſhall no more be in danger of 
« falling into Popery and Slavery. And whereas we 
« are ingaged in this common cauſe under the pro- 
detection of the Prince of Orange, by which means 
« his perſon is expoſed to danger, and to the curſed 
C attempts of Papiſts, and other bloody men; we 
« do therefore ſolemnly INgage to God, and to 
« one another, that if any ſuch attempt be made 
« upon him, we will purſue not only thole who make 
« jt, but all their adherents, and all that we find in 
« arms againſt us, with the utmoſt ſeverity of a 
« juſt revenge, to their utter ruin and deftruction 
« and that the execution of any ſuch attem 
&* (which God of his infinite mercy forbid) ſhall 
cc not divert us from proſecuting this cauſe which 
«© we do now undertake, bur that it ſhall in- 
« gage us to carry it on with all the rigor that fo 
« barbarous an attempt ſhall deſerve.” 


The face of the Prince of Orange's affairs, who The Prince 
left Exeter to march to Saliſbury, was from this marches to 
time intirely changed. Every day brought him Saliſbury. 
perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth, eſtates, or im- 

loyments. The lord Colcheſter, fon to earl Great deter. 

ivers, a lieutenant in the life-guards, waited up- tions in the 
on the Prince, accompanied by mr. Wharton, King's army. 
colonel Godfrey, John Howe, eſq; four life-guard Nennet, 
men, and about threeſcore men more on horſeback. BT 
Theſe were followed by the earl of Abington, Vol. III. 
captain Clarges, mr. Ruſſel, and others. But what p. 913. 
was more material, the lord Cornbury, ſon to the Gazette, 
earl of Clarendon, colonel of dragoons, leaving . 2400. 
Saliſbury, under pretenſe of an order from the 
King, to beat up one of the enemies advanced 
poſts * carried with him his own regiment, and thoſe *At Honiton, 
of horſe of Berwick, Sr. Albans, and Fenwick, and 
with the major part of them, went over to the 
Prince at Exeter. | 

About the ſame time, the lord Delamere took Some lords 
arms in Cheſhire,and declared openly for the Prince, arm for the 
inviting all his tenants to follow his example. The _ 
lord Lovelace was alſo marching to Exeter, with p. 523. 
ſixty or ſeventy horſe, bur paſſing thro' Cirenceſter, State Trade, 
was made priſoner, by the militia of the county, Vol. I. 
after a warm ſkirmiſh, in which ten or twelve men P. ©? 
were killed on both ſides. | 

On the other hand, the two archbiſhops, five Others de. 
biſhops, the dukes of Grafton and Ormond, the mand of the 
earls of Dorſet, Clare, Clarendon, Burlington, r ; 
Angleſey, Rocheſter, the lords Newport, Paget, . 
Chandois, Oſſulſton, meeting together in London, Id. p. 63. 


Kennet, 


(1) According to that liſt, the Prince's foot-forces conſiſted of ten thouſand fix hundred and ninty two; his horſe of three 
thouſand fix hundred and ſixty ; and his fleet of fix hundred and thirty five veſſels. Gazette, No. Soar: = g 
- {z) To the lord Mordaunt, ſir John Guiſe, and fir Robert Peyton, Echard, Vol. III. p. 611. 
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His anſwer. 


He is "4 of 
" ell 
ered up to 
the Prince of 
Orange. 


Vol. III. 
p. 91 Jo 


Prepares to 
meet the 
Prince., 
Kennet, 

p. 529. 


drew up a petition, which was ſigned at the biſhop 
of Rocheſter's houſe at Weſtminſter. The intent 
of it was, to pray the King to call a free = 
ment, and find ſome expedient to fatisfy the Prince 
of Orange. The petition being delivered, and af- 
terwards printed by the lords for their own vindi- 
cation, this anſwer was returned from the King, 
which was alſo publiſhed, ** My Lords, What you 
«« aſk of me, I moſt paſſionately deſire; and I pro- 
4 miſe upon the faith of a King, that I will have 
« a parhament, and ſuch an ane as you aſk for, 
« ag foon as ever the Prince of Orange has quited 
40 Ms realm: for how is it poſſible a parliament 
4 ſhould be free in all its circumſtances, as you 
«« petition for, while an enemy is in the king- 
dom, and can make a return of near a hundred 
4% yoices?” This anſwer was not ſatisfactory to the 
lords, who plainly faw, that the King was far 
from deſiring a free 
any but of which he could be maſter. 

Tho? the 2 ſtill put on a face of aſſurance, 
the deſertions in his army gave him great anxiety. 
He knew not what to reſolve, fearing of ſome con- 
ſpiracy among the officers to deliver him to the 

rince of Orange, if he ſhould put himſelf at the 
head of the army. This was the reaſon of his ſtop- 
ing the march of his forces, artillery, and his own 
equipage. But ina council, held on this occaſion, 
it was judged neceſſary for him to be as ſoon as 
poſſible with his army, in order to keep thoſe firm 
to their duty who were yet unreſolved. He there- 
fore departed the ſeventeenth of November, after 
having recommended the care of the city to the 
lord mayor, and in a ſpeech to the officers about 
him, renewed his promiſe of calling a parliament 
as ſoon as the Prince of ng had quited the 
kingdom. He told them, If they deſired any 
„ thing more, he was ready to grant it; but that 
« if, after all, any of them was deſirous to go 
<« over to the Prince of Orange, he was willing to 
grant them paſſes, and ſpare them the ſhame of 
«« deferting their lawful Sovereign.” But at the 
very time he ſeemed diſpoſed to give a general ſa- 
tistact ion, he left, at Whitehall, a council com- 
poſed of five lords, all odious to the people, ex- 
cept the lord Godolphin. The other four were, 
the chancellor Jefferies, the lords Arundel and 
Bellaſis, both known Papiſts; and the lord Preſton, 
ſuſpected of favoring Popery. It is ſaid, the King 
deſigned to leave there alſo his confeſſor father Petre, 
but the jeſuit choſe rather to retire to France. 

The King arrived the nineteenth of November 
at Saliſbury, where the officers of his army, who 
were moſt devoted to him, paid him their compli- 
ments, and expreſſed an abhorrence of lord Corn- 

's defection. At his arrival he was ſeized with 
a bleeding at the noſe, which increaſed the next day, 
as he was going to view part of his army, quartered 
eight miles from Saliſbury. On the ſame, or the 
following day, moſt of the chief officers applied 
themſelves to the earl of Feverſham their general, 
defiring him to aſſure the King, That upon an 
*« occaſion they ſhould be ready to ſpill the laſt 
drop of their blood in his ſervice ; but yet they 
& could not in conſcience fight againſt a Prince, 
«© who was come over with no other deſign, than to 
«« procure the calling of a free parliament, for the 
«« ſecuring of their religion and liberties.” This 
declaration, at which the King was extremely ſur- 
priſed, ſhowed him, that his army, which had 
always been his principal refuge, could not be re- 
lied on. The earl of Feverſham, ſtrongly ſuſpect- 
ing the lord Churchill (afterwards duke of Marlbo- 
rough) one of the King's favorites, lieutenant 
general, captain of a troop of his life-guards, and 
gentlemen of his bed chamber, was very earneſt 
with the King to have him ſecured. But the King, 


parliament, nor would have 


| 


ö 


| 


whether he had no ſuch ſuſpicion, or feared it would Jamzs II. 
occaſion a mutiny, would not follow his advice. An* 1688. 
However, the very next day the lord Churchill www 
went over to the Prince of — Sung accompanied 2 4 
by the duke of Grafton, colonel Berkley, tour or |... the 
five captains of his own regiment, and ſome other King. 
officers. Father Orleans inſinuates, that he had Kennet, 
formed a deſign to deliver the King to the Prince Pp $29. 
of Orange, which was preyented by his Majeſty's Vol 117 
bleeding at the noſe, at the time he intended to go p. 916. 
and view his troops at Warminſter, the moſt ad- 
vanced poſt of his army. But this accufation is 
oundleſs, and intirely deſtroyed by the reſpectful 
etter writen by that lord to the King, and which 
I therefore think proper to inſert here. 


*© SIR, Since men are ſeldom ſuſpected of ſin- His letter to 

“ cerity, when they act contrary to their intereſt; the King. 

« and tho my dutiful behavior to your Majeſty in Hi, of 

te the worſt of times (for which I acknowlege my p. 82. 

e poor ſervices much over-paid) may not be uf Kennet, | 

« cient to incline you to a charitable interpre- p. 3530. 

te tation of my actions; yet, I hope, the great ad- 

«« vantage I injoy under your Majeſty, which I can 

„ never expect in any other change of government, 

© may reaſonably convince your Majeſty and the 

* world, that I am aQtuated by a higher principle, 

© when IJ offered that violence to my inclination 

and intereſt, as to deſert your Majeſty, at a time 

«© when your affairs ſeem to challenge the ſtricteſt 

* obedience from all your ſubje&ts, much more 

* from one who lies under the greateſt perſonal ob- 
ligations imaginable to your Majelty. This, 
Sir, could proceed from nothing but the inviol- 
able dictates of my conſcience, and a neceſſary 
concern for my religion, which no good man can 
oppoſe, and with which I am inſtructed, nothing 
ought to come in competition. Heaven knows, 
with what partiality my dutiful opinion of your 
Majeſty hath hitherto repreſented thoſe unhappy 

deligns, which inconſiderate and ſelf-intereſted 

men have framed againſt your Majeſty's true in- 

tereſt, and the Proteſtant religion. But as I can 

no ogg join with ſuch, to give a pretenſe b 

conqueſt, to bring them to effect; fo I wi 

e always, with the hazard of my life and fortune 

« (fo much your Majeſty's due) indeavor to pre- 

ce ſerve your Royal perſon and lawful rights, with 

all the tender concern, and dutiful reſpect that 

« becomes,” 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Your, &c. 


This letter is a clear evidence, that nothing was 
farther from the lord Churchill's thoughts, than to 
deliver the King to the Prince of Orange. 

The lord Churchill's defection quite ſunk the The King 
King's ſpirits, who from this time ſaw not on whom Tonden 
he could rely. So, no longer daring to venture his Hiſt. of 
perſon with his army, he left Saliſbury, and returned Deſert. 
to London with a precipitation like a flight. Before Kennet. 


his departure, he publiſhes a proclamation, + Pro- Offers a 


y | * mi ing a free and abſolute pardon to all his ſub- pardon. 


cc 


ds, who had taken up arms, and joined with J** 
« the Prince of Orange, provided they quited and #495 * 
4 deſerted him within the ſpace of twenty days.” 
But this proclamation had no effect. In his return, Prince 
he met with a greater mortification, in the defection George 
of the Prince of Denmark his ſon-in-law, who leav- Tn. 
ing him at Andover, went off to the Prince of p. 5 30. 
Orange, with the duke of Ormond, ſir George chard. 
Hewet, and others. That Prince wrote a v 
reſpectful letter to the King, in vindication of his 
conduct, wherein he grounds his defection chiefly 
on his concern for the Proteſtant religion, which 
his Majefty had openly attempted to _— not. 
only in England, but all Europe, by his ſtrict union 
with France. 

Mean 
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The Prince 
comes to 
Sherburn. 
Kennet, 


p. 530. 


Mean while, the Prince of 28 having left 
Exeter, was advanced to Sherburn, from whence it 
was in his power to march to _—_— or Briſtol, ac- 
cording to the reſolutions taken by the King. The 
King had an army ſo ſuperior to that of the Prince 
in number, that had he marched directly to the 
Prince, and attacked him, he would, oubtleſs, 
have very much diſtreſſed him. It is not probable, 
the Prince would have ventured a battle; but on the 
King's advancing, would poſſibly have retired to 
Briſtol, in — of a more general defection 
in the King's army. Such a defect ion was juſtly ex- 

ed, according to all the advices of thoſe who 
joined him. Wherefore, it is very unlikely that he 
would have riſked an advantage, of which he was 


almoſt aſſured, by a battle, the ſucceſs whereof | 


- would have been dubjous. I remember a report 


The King 
mortified 
with a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ill 


news. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 

p. 918, 920. 


Nov. 20. 


then in the Prince's army, that the marſhal de 
Schomberg being told, the King was advancing to 
give battle, the marſhal coldly anſwered, ** If we 
& think proper.” But upon hearing that the King 
was returned to London, and his army retired to 
Reading, the Prince matched to Saliſbury, and 


made a public entry into that city, admidſt the ac- 


clamations of the people. During his march, there 
was a ſmall ſkirmiſh between two parties of the 
armies, in which that of the Prince, tho* very in- 
ferior in number, defended themſelves with fo much 
bravery, that the enemy had no reaſon to boaſt of 
the advantage, the loſs being almoſt equal on both 
ſides (1). 

The ) efertion of the principal officers was not 
the only cauſe of the King's mortal fears. Scarce a 


day paſſed, but what brought him ſome diſagreeable 


news from different parts of the kingdom. The 
earl of Bath had made himſelf maſter of Plymouth, 
where the Dutch fleet lay ſecure. The earl of 
Shrewſbury, and fir John Guiſe had, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of the inhabitants, forced the duke of Beau- 
fort to ſurrender the important city of Briſtol. The 
earl of Devonſhire, at the head of a great number 
of Derbyſhire gentlemen, had declared for a free 

rliament, agreeably to the Prince's declaration. 

he earl of Danby had ſecured York, and havi 
diſarmed and turned out all the Papiſts (who, under 
the protection of the duke of Newcaſtle, ſtood u 
for the King) declared for a free parliament. The 
town of Berwick ſoon followed the example of 
York, and the gentlemen of Nottinghamſhire had 
done the ſame. Colonel Copley, deputy governor 
of Hull, ſurprized that town, and made the lord 
Langdale, the Popiſh governor, priſoner. The 
duke of Somerſet and the earl of Oxtord, came to 
offer their ſervice to the Prince of Orange. The 
duke of Ormond entered Oxford without reſiſtance, 
and cauſed the Prince's declaration to be read there. 


In fine, the King heard, that five commiſſioners 


The Princeſs 
of Denmark 
retires. 
Kennet, 


» $31; 
urnet, 


792. 
Fchard, 
Vol. III. 
P- 920. 


from Scotland, among whom were the duke of 
Queenſborough, and the lord of Belcarris, were 
coming to London, to demand a free parliament 
in that kingdom. But the King's greateſt afflic- 
tion was, to ſee himſelf forſaken by his own daugh- 
ter, the Princeſs of Denmark, who had privately 
withdrawn from Whitehall, being attended by the 
biſnop of London, mounted ab armed, and re- 
tired to Nottingham, from whence ſhe was con- 
ducted to the Prince her huſband at Oxford. Some 
days before it was reported, that the Queen had 
treated her very rudely, and proceeded fo far as to 
ſtrike her. This ſo incenſed the people, that as 
ſoon as they found that ſhe appeared not at White- 
hall, they offered to tear all the Romiſh party in 
pieces, upon a ſurmiſe of her being murdered, or 
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, confined ; but on the news of her being in ſafety JAuxs II 


ng | King ſhould not have foreſeen it, or ſhould have fo 
p ny ſuffer their laws and religion to be deſtroyed: 


co. on appealed, At her going off, ſhe wrote Ax' 1688 
the following letter to the Queen. Ly 


% Mavan, I beg your pardon, if Iam ſo deeply The Princes 
&* afflicted with the ſurprizing news of the Prince's of Denmary, 
being gone, as not to be able to ſee you, but to letter to the 
leave this paper to expreſs my humble duty to the ” 
* King and yourſelf z and to let you know that I p. ft. 
am gone to abſent myſelf, to avoid the King's diſ Echard. 
e pleaſure, which I am not able to bear, either againſt 
e the Prince or myſelt ; and I ſhall ſtay at o rent 
* adiſtance, as not to return before I hear the hap- 
Ws PY news of a reconcilement. And as I am con- 
ident the Prince did not leave the King with any 
other deſign, than to uſe all poſſible means for 

his preſervation ; ſo I hope, you will do me 
the Juſtice to believe, that I am not capable of 
following him for any other end. Never was 
* any one in ſuch an unhappy condition, ſo di- 
* vided between duty and affection to a father and 
<« and a huſband ; therefore I know not what to 
& do, but to follow one to preſerve the other, I 
e ſee the general falling-off of the nobility and gen- 
«< try, who avow to have no other end, than to 
«« prevail with the King to ſecure their religion, 
« which they ſaw ſo much in danger, by the vio- 
ent counſels of the prieſts ; who to promote their 
* own religion, did not care to what danger they 
«« expoſed the King. I am fully perſuaded, that 
* the Prince of Orange deſigns the King's ſafety 
“ and preſervation, and hope all things may be 
« compoſed without more bloodſhed, by calling of 
c a parliament. God grant a happy end to theſe 
ce troubles, that the King's reign may be proſpe- 
te rous, and that I may 33 meet you in per- 
e fect peace and ſafety: Till when, let me beg you 
to continue the ſame favorable opinion that you 
„ hitherto had of, Your, &c. 


From what has been ſaid it appears, that the de King James 
fection was almoſt univerſal, and not confined to the abuſed by his 
court and the army. It is inconceivable, that the ©9un{llors. 


ill an opinion of the Engliſh, as to think, they would 


that he ſhould imagine, the giving a man a com- 
miſſion in his army, and obliging him to take the 
oath of allegiance, ſhould free him from, or at leaſt 
make him forget his duty to God and his country. 
But it muſt be remembered, what the Princeſs of 
Denmark inſinuated to the Queen, that the King's 
counſellors cared not to what danger they expoſed 

him. In making him the inſtrument to execute their 

deſigns, they no farther regarded his perſon, than as 

it ſerved to eſtabliſh their religion, in which they 

could not ſucceed without, rendering him abſolute, 

and. James imprudently fell into the ſnare. Herein The different 
may be obſerved, the difference between Charles II, character ot 
and James II. The firſt was always ſenſible, that Charles II, 
the zealous promoters of abſolute power intended a Janes It. 
his grandeur, only as a.means to accompliſh other | 
projects, Wherefore, when he ſaw himſclt ingaged 
in very dangerous courſes, he forſook them as well 
as he could, and left his counſellors, his miniſters, 
and even his own brother in the danger. This was 
his frequent practiſe, and he thereby bequeathed to 
the duke his brother, the difficulty and peril of a 
contrary method. But James II, in purſuing a 
directly oppoſite courſe to that of Charles, gave 
himſelf up intirely to the counſels of thoſe, who, to 
attain their own ends, regarded not to what danger 
they expoſed him, by their violent proceedings. 


(1) This ſkirmiſh was on November twenty, at Wincanton, between a 
grenadiers of the King's; and twenty-five men of the Prince of Orange's 


detachment of ſeventy horſe, and fifty dragoons and 
» Kennet, p. 530. 


However 
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U. King in 
t diffi- 

culties. 

Kennet, 


5. 529. 


However this may be, the King, at the time I 
am ſpeaking of, was plunged in a gulph of diffi- 
culties, without perceiving any way to eſcape. The 
Queen was diſmayed, and her conſternation inex- 
preſſible. Father Petre was retired into France, 
under the protection of the lord Waldgrave, ſent 
thither in the room of Skelton, The violent coun- 
ſels of Jefferies were now unſeaſonable. The Po- 
piſh counſellors ſeeing all their meaſures broken, 
took care to ſhelter themſelves from the SN 

ed, In 


' ſtorm, to which they left the King 


Conſults the 
Proteſtant 


Keanet 


531. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 
p. 921. 
Burnet, 
p- 794- 


Their advice. 


The King de- 
clares he will 
call a free 
parliament. 
Kennet, 

P. 531. 

A proclama- 
tion for that 


= 
Nov, 30. 


Gazette, 
No. 2406. 
Nov. 26. 


Commiſſi- 
oners ſent to 
teat with the 
Prince of 
Orange, 


fine, mr. Barillon the French embaſſador, and 
monſieur de Lauſun, then in London, vented them- 
ſelves in fruitleſs reproaches on the King, for re- 
fuſing the aſſiſtance offered by France, without di- 
recting him how to repair that error. In this ex- 
treme diſtreſs (more eaſy to be imagined than de- 
ſcribed) his ſole refuge was to turn to the Prote- 
ſtant peers, whoſe counſels he had before rejected, 
whom he had deprived of their imyloyments, and, 
in a word, treated as enemies, He therefore aſſem- 
bled all the peers, ſpiritual and temporal, that were 
in London. The number indeed was but ſmall, 
there being many with the Prince of Orange, or 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, for his ſervice. 
When they were met, he prayed for their advice 
concerning the preſent emergencies, On this occa- 
ſion, he had the mortification to hear a long enu- 
meration of all his unwarrantable proceedings, 
ſince his acceſſion to the throne, and particularly 
his violent meaſures to deſtroy the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, and ſubvert the liberties of England. Theſe, 
it was ſaid, had occaſioned the dangerous ſymptoms 
that now appeared in the body-politic, and for 
which there was no other remedy than a free par- 
liament. The neceſſity therefore was repreſented to 
his Majeſty, 1. Of granting a genera] pardon to all 
thoſe who either came over with the Prince of 
Orange, or had joined him ſince his landing. 2. Of 
depuring ſome lords to his Highneſs, to treat with 
him about a ſuſpenſion of arms, and to indeavor to 
bring matters to an accommodation. And laſtly, 
of turning all Papiſts immediately out of their im- 
ployments, to convince the world, that his Ma- 


jeſty acted with ſincerity, 


His Majeſty took that night to conſider of the 
advice, and next day declared in council, that he 
was reſolved to call a free parliament, that ſhould 
meet the fifteenth of January next inſuing. Accord- 
ingly, the chancellor was ordered to iſſue out the 
writs. Then he publiſhed a proclamation in which 
he declared, that all his ſubjects ſhould have free 
liberty to ele, and all the peers, and ſuch as ſhould 
be elected members of houſe of commons, 
ſhould have full liberty and freedom to ſerve and 
lit in parliament, MR they had taken 
up arms, or commited any act of hoſtility, or been 
any way aiding or aſſiſting therein. likewiſe 
declared in council his intention of ſending commiſ- 
ſioners to treat with the Prince of Orange: but as 
to that part of the advice relating to the Roman 
Catholics, his Majeſty only ſaid, He would leave 
& that matter to be debated in parliament.” How- 
ever, ſir Edward Hales, a Papiſt and lieutenant of 
the Tower, having been-obnoxious to the city of 
London, by threatening to bombard it, was diſ- 
placed, and colonel Skelton put in his room. 

The commiſſioners nominated by the King to 
treat with the Prince of Orange, were the marquis 
of Halifax, the earl of Nottingham, and the lord 
Godolphin. They left London the ſecond of De- 
cember, and on their way met with paſſes from the 


London, and other 8 called. The Third James II- 
$6 8 - > — of Orange,” dated the An* 1688. 
twenty - eighth of November. Ir was penned by a 
rivate, and ſtill unknown hand, * had _ A falſe decla- 

boldneſs to put the Prince's name to it, and diſperſe 2 P p-# 
it thro? the kingdom (1). Among other things he name of the 
made the Prince fay, That as he would offer no Prince of 
violence to any but in his own neceſſary defenſe, ſo Orange. 
he would not ſuffer any injury to be done to the State- Tracis, 
perſon, even of any Papiſt, provided he was found '+$- 5 
in ſuch place, and condition, and circumſtance, as Echard. 
the law required. But he declared, that all Papiſts p. 922. 
who ſhould be found in open arms, or in any office 
civil or military, contrary to the known laws of the 
land, ſhould be treated by him and his forces, not 
as gentlemen and ſoldiers, but as robbers, free- 
booters, and banditti ; ſo ſhould all perfons found 
any ways aiding or aſliſting to them: That whereas 
he was certainly informed, that great numbers of * 
armed + <4 had of late reſorted to London and 
Weſtminſter, and parts adjacent, not ſo much, he 
had reaſon to ſuſpect, for their own ſecurity, as out 
of a wicked defign to make ſome deſperate attempt 
upon the ſaid cities and their inhabitants, he there- 
fore required all magiſtrates and officers, civil and 
military, to difarm and ſecure them, that all power 
of doing miſchief might be taken from them : thar 
thoſe magiſtrates, or others who ſhould refuſe to 
aſſiſt him, to execute yigorouſly what he required 
of them, ſhould be eſteemed the moſt criminal and 
infamous of all men; betrayers of their religion, 
laws, and country, of whom he would require the 
life of every ſingle Proteſtant that ſhould periſh, 
and every houſe that ſhould be burned or deſtroyed, 
by their treachery and cowardice. | h 

This declaration, publiſhed in the Prince's name, gchard 
though it was diſowned by him, finiſhed the con- Vol. III. 
fuſion of the Papiſts; and the more, as ſeveral p. 924. 


juſtices of peace cauſed it to be publiſhed, not 


imagining that any private man would have had 

the boldneſs to undertake ſuch a thing. From this 

time the Popiſh party were reduced fo low, that 

they durſt not hold up their heads. An hue-and- 

cry after father Petre, was publicly cried and fold 

in the ſtreets, notwithſtanding he was a privy- 

counſellor. A legal accuſation againſt the carl of 

Saliſbury, for infringing the moſt ſacred laws of 

& the kingdom by turning Papiſt” was prefered xo 

the grand jury of Middleſex, who found the bill. | 
The ſixth of December the three commiſſioners, The Popitt 

by an expreſs, acquainted the King, That they party fiuks 

ce were to meet the Prince of Orange that night at intirely. 

« Ameſbury.” But the next day they informed Id. P. 925. 

his Majeſty, ** That his Highneſs had made a new 1 s 

e appointment to meet them at Hungerford, and II 

ce had ſent to them the earls of Clarendon and Ox- 

ford, to deſire them to make their propoſals in 

ce writing.” This meſſage ſurpriſed the King, 

chiefly becauſe the Prince had deputed the earl of 

Oxford, who had never been concerned in any 

public affair, and the earl of Clarendon was mortal 

enemy of the marquis of Halifax. He infered from 

thence, the Prince's unwillingneſs to come to any 

accommodation. For this reaſon, Barillon and 

Lauſun earneſtly preſſed the King, to ſecure him 

ſelf, the Queen, and the Prince of Wales, by a 

timely receſs from the nation: but he was willing 

ſtill to wait for the ſucceſs of the negociation with 

the Prince of Orange. & | 
The ſubſtance of the propoſals delivered by the The King's 

King's commiſſioners to the Prince were, That propoſitions 

the King obſerving that all the cauſes of com- we the Prince. 


Prince. | « plaint, alleged by his Highneſs, ſeemed to be MLS 
At the ſame time appeared a printed paper at | ** refered to a free parliament, he had iflued his Kennet, © 
| 1 Þ: $34: 
— hard, 
a Vol. III. 
(1) Hugh Speke has owned himſelf the author of it. Secret Hiſt. of the Revolut. Pp. 926. 
NY 39, Val. HL. 
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by the King. 
State-T rats, 
Vol. I. 
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rd, 
Vol II. 
p. 924. 


Who calls an 
extraordinary 
council. 
Echard, 
Vol. III. 


P. 927. 


« writs for calling one (1). That he had ſent com- 
« miſtioners to his Highneſs for adjuſting all mat- 
te ters relating to the freedom of election, and ſe- 
« curity of the parliament 3 and, in order to that, 
« propoſed, that the reſpective armies might be 
cc — at ſuch a diſtance from London.“ 

The Prince, who was then marching towards 
London, returned no anſwer to theſe propoſals; 
but, next day, with the advice of the lords and 
gentlemen a embled with him, he put the tollow- 
ing propoſitions into the hands of the King's com- 
miſſioners. 

« J. That all Papiſts, and all ſuch perſons as are 
« not qualified b — be diſarmed, diſbanded, 
« and removed from all imploy ments, civil and 
„ military. 

II. That all proclamations that reflect upon 
« us be recalled; and that if any perſons, for hav- 
ing aſſiſted us, have been commited, that they 
ce be forthwith ſet at liberty. 

« III. That for the ſecurity and ſafety of the 
« city of London, the cuſtody and government 
« of the Tower, be immediately put into the 
« hands of the city. 

„IV. That if his Majeſty ſhall think fit to be 
& in London, during the ſiting of the parliament, 
„ that we may be there alſo, with equal number 
« of guards: and if his Majeſty ſhall pleaſe to be 
« in any place from London, whatever diſtance 
„ he thinks fit, that we may be at a place of the 
« ſame diſtance; and that the reſpective armies be 
from London thirty miles; and that no further 
«< forces be brought into the kingdom. 

„ . That for the ſecurity of the city of Lon- 
« don, and their trade, Tilbury fort be put into 
« the hands of the faid city. | 

* VI. That a ſufficient part of the public reve- 
« nue be aſſigned to us, for the ſu and main- 
« tenance of our troops, until the ſiting of a free 
« parliament. 

% VII. That to prevent the landing of the 
« French, or other foreign troops, Portſmouth 
« may be put into ſuch hands, as by his Majeſty 
„ and us -ſhall be agreed on.“ 

Theſe propoſals were ſo reaſonable, that the 
King himfelf could not help owning, . They were 
6 better than he expected.“ Indeed, the Prince of 
Qrange ever adhered to his declaration, in which 
he only demanded intire freedom for the parliament, 


and a ſufficient ſecurity for the city of London, 
without ſtipulating any other advantage for himſelf 
than the maintenance of his army, till the ſiting 


of the parliament, that is, for about ſix weeks. 
As the King could no longer hope to execute his 
firſt deſigns, it ſeems, that nothing could be more 
advantageous to him in-hispreſent ſituation, deſerted 
by all, and not knowing which way to turn, than 
to be freed from his difficulties, by reſtoring things 
to their ont = — _ Had he diſco- 
vered a with $ to imbrace theſe ſals, pro- 
bably, the — would have 15 8 
him, than the eſtabliſhment of their religion and laws, 
ſo as not to be eaſily ſhaken, and he might have kept 
his crown, tho" perhaps with ſome diminution of the 
rights claimed by himſelf, his brother, father, and 
grandfather, © This cannot be ſaid to be a hard con- 
dition, conſidering how he had governed, and the 
preſent ſituation of his affairs. He even ſeemed at 
firſt diſpoſed to except theſe propoſals, and refer to 
the next parliament the deciſion of all differences, 


| ſince that very day he called an extraordinary council 
of all the lords who were in town. As it was plain, he 


would be adviſed to accept the propoſals by all the 
lords, it could ſcarcely be doubted, that he had 


ſuch an intention, and only called the council for Ta wg; I 
form ſake. It is not known what paſſed in it, but Ax' 168g. 

only that the fame council was ordered to meet next 
morning, to give their farther advice upon the exi- Which is o. 

gency of affairs. Before the council broke up, the dered to ne 
King, addreſſing himſelf to the duke of Bedford faid , che next day 
T My lord, you are a good man, and have a great 

« influence : you can do much for me at this time.” 

To which the duke replied, J am an old man, 

< and can do but little 3” then added with a deep 

ſigh, «+ I had once a ſon, who could now have 

te been ſerviceable to your Majeſty.” This was 

meaned of the lord Ruſſel, beheaded in the late 

reign, who was facrificed to the vengeance of the 

King, then duke of York. The King was ſtruck 

dumb with this anſwer, ſo that he could make no 

reply. 

Avery thing ſeemed to promiſe an accommoda- The King 
tion, and it was not doubted, but the dext day ſuffers himſef 
ſome reſolution would be taken for the peace and EP ey 
ſecurity of the kingdom. But that ſame night, the thr oc wy 
King, as tis ſuppoſed, conſulted with ſome of his Echard, 
Popiſh counſellors, whoſe intereſted advice over- Vol. III. 
threw all theſe flattering expectations. Theſe coun- P 927- , 
ſellors eaſily perceived, what they were to expect Burner, 
from a free parliament. It was manifeſt, nothing Hines 
could free the King from his preſent difficulties, 
but the delivering up the Popiſh religion to the re- 
ſentments of the Proteſtants, and the paſſing ſuch 
acts as would hinder its being ever eſtabliſhed in 
England. They therefore thought it more advan- 

eous to their religion, that the King ſhould pre- 

— all his pretenſions, though unable to ſupport 
them, than facrifice them to the parliament. To 

that end, they adviſed him to withdraw into 
France. They repreſented, how diſhonorable it 
would be to retract what he had done, how preju- 

dicial to the Catholic religion, to be forced to give 

his afſent to ſuch acts of parliament as would tend 

only to render its eſtabliſhment impracticable. That 

the Catholics would be intirely deſtitute of any re- 
ſource, whereas, by preſerving his rights, he might 

hope to be reſtored by the arms of France, and 
finiſh: the work ſo gloriouſly begun. In a word, 

by this intereſted counſel, they clearly diſcovered, 

if the King had been willing or able to perceive it, 

that not his perſon, but their religion was the ſole 

object of their concern. In ſhort, to give more weight who are 
to their reaſons, they inſtilled into the Queen ſuch aſliſted by the 
apprehenſions, as made her uſe all her influence Queen. 
with the King, to ingage him to do as he was ad- _ 
viſed. They told her, the parliament would be 
far from being favorable to the King and herſelf : 

that being both ſuſpected, and even openly accuſed 

inthe Prince of Orange's declaration, of impoſing 

an heir on the crown, it was very apparent, the 
parliament, to favor the Prince of Orange, would 
declare the Prince of Wales i titious : that per- 

haps ſhe herſelf would be accuſed of the fact, ſince it 

was not ſcrupled to impeach the Queen, her mother- 
in-law, of matters much leſs important : that a ſhort 

exile with a powerful and generous Prince, who was 

able to reſtore them, was preferable to living in 

their own Kingdom, with only the ſhadow of So- 
vereignty, in diſhonor, indigence, and in depen- - 
dence on thoſe whom they ought to command. 
Theſe conſiderations, ſupported, as is pretended, She reſolves 
by Barillon and Lauſun, made ſuch an impreſſion to go into 
on the Queen, that ſhe reſolved to retire into France 
France with the Prince of Wales, after a poſitive pn" 
promiſe from the King, that he would follow her 
with all convenient ſpeed. 


Agreeably to this reſolution, in the night be- and accord- 
tween the ninth and tenth of December, the Queen ingly goes 
r . 


—— — —— 


(1) He had indeed called a parliament, but the writs were not yet ſent down, Rapin. 


_ Echard, 
Vol. III. 
p- 928. 

in 
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in diſguiſe croſſed the Thames to Lambeth in an 
open boat, expoſed to wind and rain. At Lam- 
beth, under the walls of a church, ſhe waited till a 
coach could be got ready in the next inn. From 
thence ſhe went to Graveſend, where ſhe with the 
Prince of Wales imbarked on a ſmall veſſel, which 
conveyed them ſafely to Calais; whence ſhe went 
to Verſailles, where ſhe was received by the King 
of France with great marks of affect ion, which 
was ſome alleviation to her melancholy condition. 
His Majeſty being fully determined to follow the 


The King . : ow 
er. Queen, waited but one day to put his deſign in exe- 
_—_— — The night K I A and eleventh of 
Deſert. p. 88. December, in a plain ſuit, and a bob wig, he took 
Echard, water at Whitehall, accompanied only by fir Ed- 
* - ward Hales, mr. Sheldon, and Abbadie a French- 
1 man, page ot the back-ſtairs, without acquainting 
A remark any other with his intention. If the manner in 
— his which this Monarch deſigned to leave his domi- 
nions is impartially conſidered, it will ſcarcely be 
denied, that this was an intire deſertion of them, 
and puting of his ſubjects into the ſtate in which na- 
ture dictates to men, to provide for their on ſecu- 
rity. Firſt, he fled without being purſued, and 
without any cauſe to fear, either for his life or li- 
berty: ſo that it is evident, his conſcience ſug- 
eſted evils to him which were never intended. 
Sccondly, he fled without us * r 2 
overnment of the kingdom. From this condu 
5 was afterwards — that he abandoned his 
e 
rized them to chuſe what form 1 
pleaſed, or to ele& another King. Thirdly, by 
his flight he violated the promiſe ſo ſolemnly made 
Kennet; in his proclamation of calling a parliament. Fourth- 
p. 532- ly, before he went off, he wrote to the earl of Fe- 
Echard, verſham to diſband the army, without any care of 
_—_ = pay, probably, on purpoſe to raiſe diſtur. 
HS bances in the kingdom, by the diſcontents of the 
p. 796. officers and ſoldiers. Fifthly, he ordered all the 
writs to be burned, that were not ſent out, for 
electing the parliament, imagining, doubtleſs, that 
after his departure, it would not be poſſible to aſ- 
ſemble a parliament, which by the laws could onl 
be called by the King. Sixthly, when he too 
water, he threw the great-ſeal into the Thames, 
that nothing might yo legai'y cane 2 Len __ 
If this may not be called a real delertion of his 
Lingo, it will be difficult to find a name for 
ſuch proceedings. . 
The lords in As ſoon as the King's flight was known, a ge- 
the town meet neral conſternation inſued, moſt people being 1gno- 
at Guild-hall. rant how they were to behave on ſo extraordinary 
Decem. 11. an occaſion. However, about thirty ſpiritual and 
1 temporal lords met at Guild-hall, and ſent for the 
Leda lord mayor and aldermen. After a ſhort conſulta- 
Vol. III. tion, it was reſolved, to adhere to the Prince of 
930. Orange, and ſend deputies to him, with this reſo- 
— of lution ſigned by the whole afſembly. Then they 
p 3% ſent for colonel Skelton, lieutenant of the Tower, 
225 of whom they demanded the keys, Which he wil- 
 lingly reſigning; they were given to the lord Lucas. 
The prince Preſently after, the common council of the city 
by to . ſent deputies (1) to the r with * at 
mem, and imploring his protection, and praying him - 
— ny the Jo with his preſenſe. ua! 
Tho', on the King's flight, the militia of Lon- 
An infurrec- don and Weſtminſter were immediately up in arms, 
mn of the they could not prevent the mob from aſſembling 
rol and commiting ſome diſorders. They chiefly con- 
Vol. III. fined their rage to the maſs-houſes erected by the 
P. 932, King in the city and ſuburbs, which they demo- 


liſhed intirely, and made bonfires with the mate- 


rials. And as there were alſo chapels in the houſes Jame s II. 
of embaſſadors, thoſe of the Spaniſh and Floren- Ax' 1688. 


tine were rifled, before a ſtop could be put to the IR. 


diſorder, In the firſt of theſe chapels the principal 
court Papiſts had conveyed all their valuable effects, 
and this probably was the chief cauſe of the pil- 
lage. The houſes of the other embaſſadors were 
preſerved, by the great care of ſome lords. The 
two miniſters of Spain and Florence were after- 
wards largely recompenſed for their loſſes (2). 

During theſe irruptions of the mob, chancellor Chancellor 
Jefferies, diſguiſed in a ſeaman's habit, in order to Jefferies ſeized 
eſcape in a veſſel freighted for Hamburgh, was n_ 
diſcovered (3) as he was looking out of the window rr * 4 
of the houſe where he had concealed himſelf. He 1bid. 
was immediately ſeized by the populace, and, after Kennet. 
many indignities offered him, carried before the p. 535+ 
lord mayor, who declined medling with him. But 0 ebe _ 
the chancellor, ſeeing himſelf in the hands of an in- 
raged multitude, who threatened to tear him in 
pieces, deſired that he might be ſent to the Tower, 
which at length was granted him, not as a favor, 
but in hopes of ſeeing him ſhortly conducted from 
thence to the gallows. Ir is pretended, he offered 
to diſcover many ſecrets, and for that reaſon, was 
kept ſome time in priſon, till the affairs of the go- 
vernment ſhould be ſetled. But in that interval he 
died, by the blows he had received, according to 
ſome ; by drinking ſpiritous liquors, according to 
others; and as ſome pretend, ot the ſtone. Never 
man had better deſerved a public puniſhment, as 
an atonement for all the miſchicfs done to his 
country, and for all the blood ſpilled by his 
means, . 

Mean while, the earl of Feverſham, after hav- The eat! or 
ing communicated the King's letter to the principal Feverſham 
officers, diſmiſſed the army, and gave notice of it diſbands his 
by a trumpet to the Prince of Orange, who re- my. 
turned no anſwer. By this it was believed, the — 
Prince did not approve of his conduct: and indeed Fchard, 
it ſeems that, in ſuch a juncture, if he was unwilling Vol. III. 
to pay ſo much deference to the Prince, as to com- p. 933. 
municate to him the order before it was executed, 
he ſhould not have done it, at leaſt without the ad- 
vice of the lords afſembled at London, who, in 
the preſent ſtate of the kingdom, had a right to 
interpoſe in the government. Accordingly, his A panic 
conduct was greatly blamed ; and this fault was the terror ſeizes 
more taken notice of, as it occaſioned an alarm —_— wy" 
which threw city and country into the utmoſt con- gon; th? 
ſternation. Some Iriſh ſoldiers of the diſbanded the whole 
troops, finding themſelves moneyleſs, and inca- kingdom. 
pable of ſubſiſting in a country where they were ſo Hilt. of 
generally hated, reſolved to keep themſelves from > 
ſtarving by forcibly entring a country houſe. Where- F 
upon a man of the neighborhood runs directly to 
London, crying, as he paſſed, That the Iriſh were 
up, and marching to London, firing of houſes, 
and puting man, woman and child to the ſword.” 

The news immediately flew thro? the city, and 
cauſed a ſtrange pannic fear. This report, as it 
went along, ſo gathered, that the terror increaſed. 
All night the city was in alarm, expecting every mo- 
ment the axrival of the Iriſh, Some prepared for 
flight, others ran to arms, not a window in London 
and Weſtminſter but what was illuminated. From 
London the conſternation ſpread thro* the whole 
kingdom, ſo that in the remote parts, where people 
had more time to conſider what was to be done, a 
reſolution was taken, in caſe the news ſhould prove 
true, of deſtroying all the Iriſh, and Papiſts in 
England. Happily this terror vaniſhed in London 


where he dies 


as 100n as the real cauſe of it was known. 


— 


(1 ) Sir Robert Clayton, ſir Baſil Firebrace, ſir William Ruſſel, and Charles Duncomb, Eſq; Kennet, p. 534. 8 
(2) The Spaniſh — had ſeventeen thouſand pounds for his loſſes. Buckingham's account of the Revolution, p. 16. 


(3) By a clerk in chancery, that accidentally paſſed by. Kennet, p. 535- 


In 


— — — 
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interi Prince of Orange being | great perplexity, and of courſe obliged him to take James 1 
Jayne i YO. and * diſor- | other meaſures. Nevertheleſs, as the King had no Ay? f * 
ders which might be commited by a diſbanded ar- army, and by his haſty flight, had intirely forfeited | 
The Prince my, publiſhed a ſhort declaration, requiring all | the confidence of all his friends, and the eſteem of 
of Oran A. to call together the ſeveral officers and ſol-¶ his enemies, as he was not in a condition to com- 
re-aſſembles 4 jers of their reſpecti ve regiments, in ſuch places | mand, but in ſome meaſure depended upon others, 
— they ſhould think convenient, and there to keep | the Prince diſpatched monſieur Zuyleſtein to him, 
hs. in them in good order and diſcipline, till farther or- to deſire him to remain at Rocheſter, till it could 
Kennet, ders. This declaration was followed by another of be agreed what was to be done. But Zuyleſtein 
« $35- the lords aſſembled at London, to the ſame effect, miſſing his way, the King came to London the 
Echard, with an additional promiſe of ſubſiſtence, till they | ſixteenth of December, about tour in the afternoon, 
Vel Hl. ſhould be otherwiſe provided for, to all officers and | where he was received with acclamations as if he 
Eis ird: ſoldiers who ſhould obey, and deliver up their | had been returning from victory. ; 
rſue the arms to perſons appointed to receive them. - | The King being reſtored to his 3 and in 
fame delign. fide this, all * were required to appre- | ſome manner to his deſerted Royalty, diſcovered 
hend, ahd ſeize, all ſuch ſoldiers as ſhould not re- | an inclination to reſume his old meaſures, and ſtill 
pair to their reſpective bodies, and to deal with | brave the Proteſtants. In all appearance, the accla- 
them as vagabonds. mations as he paſſed thro London, had revived his 
The King All theſe things were tranſacted, in the belief, | courage, and put him in hopes of a general decla- | 
arreſted that the King had left the nation; and indeed he | ration in his favor. The firſt thing he did was to His laſt ag of 
abuſed by the as gone from Whitehall with that intention. He | publiſh an order of council, wherein he ſaid, that Royalty. 
— was got as far as a little place near Feverſham, and being given to underſtand, that diverſe outrages had Kenner, 
Kennet, had even imbarked in a ſmall veſſel that was to been commited in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, by . 72 
535. carry him to a frigate, ready to tranſport him to | burning, pulling down, and defacing of houſes, 92 I 
urnet. France. This veſſel not being able to ſail imme- he commanded all lord lieutenants, &c. to prevent p. 93 5, 936, 
p. 796. diately, by reaſon of a tempeituous wind, fir Ed- | ſuch outrages for the future, and ſuppreſs all rio- | | 
ward Hales, one of the King's attendants, ſent | tous aſſemblies. This was his laſt public act, 
his footman to the poſt-office at Feverſham. His | which crowned ſo many others done in his reign, 
livery was known by a man, who told ſome others | in favor of the Papiſts. Moreover, he diſcharged 
that ſir Edward was not far off. The footman | Leiburn a Popiſh biſhop, who had been ſent to 
was followed to the river fide, and ſeen to make | Newgate, and, during his ſhore ſtay at Whitehall, 
ſigns to ſome people on board a bark; whereupon | was ſurrounded, as formerly, with Prieſts, Jeſuits, 
the fiſhermen, and other perſons of Feverſham, | and Iriſhmen, _ 4 ak 
immediately boarded the veſſel where his Manly The King, in his journey to London, diſpatched 
was. Sir Edward was ſoon known, and the King | the earl of Feverſham, with a letter to the Prince, 
being taken for his chaplain, was ſomewhat inde- | ** Kindly to invite him to the palace at St. James's, 
cently treated. Then, ſearching him, they found] with what number of guards and troops he 
four hundred guineas, and ſeveral valuable ſeals | ** ſhould think convenient to bring along with 
and jewels, which they took from him. Among | ** him, that they might amicably and perſonally 
the people Who crouded into the ſhip, there hap- | ** confer together about the means of redreſſing 
pened to be a conſtable who knew the King, and | ©* the public grievances.” The Prince returned no 
throwing himſelf at his feet, begged him to forgive | anſwer : but the moment the earl of Feverſham The earl of 
the rudeneſs of the populace, and ordered reſtitu- | was out of his preſenſe, monſieur Bentinck de- Feverſham 
tion to be made of what had been taken from him. | manded his ſword, and told him, he had orders to 5 ** => 
The King received the jewels and ſeals, but gave | ſecure him. This doubtleſs was owing to his Printe, i 
the four hundred guineas among them. Aſter this, | precipitate diſbanding the army. Some indeed arreſted. 
he deſired to be gone; but the people, by a ſort of | have thought it only a pretenſe to remove him State- Tuch. 
violence conducted him to a public inn in the town. | from the King's perſon, being ſuſpected of giving Vol. I. 
Here he ſent for the earl of Winchelſea, lord lieu- | him ill advice, or, perhaps, becauſe he was too Nag, 
tenant of the county, who prevailed with him not | much devoted to him, tho? he ever profeſſed the p. 536. 
to leave the kingdom, but to return towards | Proteſtant religion. Pedal 
London. In a council held by the Prince, and the Engliſh Vol. III. 
Returns tio This news being brought to London produced | lords who were with him, it was reſolved, . That P. 936. 
London. various effects. Some wiſhed the King had never] the royal palace at Whitehall being ſtill crouded 
* been ſtoped, others were glad of an opportunity to | ©* with Iriſh Papiſts, Prieſts and Jeſuits, his High- 
oF La convince him, there was never any ill deſign againſt | ** neſs could not with eaſe and ſafety remain at 
Vol. III. his perſon. The lords and the magiſtrates of Lon- | ** St. James's, where he muſt neceſſarily go the 
935. don, who had made ſuch advances towards the | ** next day, without his Majeſty and his Popiſh 
4 = Prince of Orange, were confounded at their haſte, | ** guards were removed within a reaſonable diſtance 


and were under ſome fear, in caſe the ſtate of affairs 


ſhould be altered. At length, the lords aſſem- 
bling, thought proper to appoint four of their 
body (1) to wait on the King, with an invitation to 
return to Whitehall, and with aſſurances of being 
received with all due reſpe&; and coaches were 
immediately ſent to bring him. At the ſame time, 
an expreſs was ſent to the Prince of Orange, to 
acquaint him that the King was ſtill in the nation. 
The Prince, who was advanced as far as Windſor, 
was not a little ſurprized at the news. He was 
marching to London to ſetle with the lords, by 
whom he was expected, the affairs of the nation, 
in the ſuppoſition, that the King had abandoned 
it. But his Majeſty's return threw the Prince into 


% from London.” Moreover, an accident hap- 
pened two days before, which provoked thoſe who 
were concerned for the Prince's life. The duke of 
Grafton marching thro? the Strand at the head of a 


regiment, to take Tilbury fort out of the hands of 
the Iriſh, an Iriſh officer riding up to him, fired a 


piſtol at him; for which he was ſhot dead upon 
the ſpot. Much more might ſuch an ateempt be 


apprehended againſt the Prince, from ſome of the p- 899. 


King's guards. In the debate, it was propoſed to 
ſend the King priſoner to Breda : but the Prince 
of Orange rejected the propoſal with indignation, 
proteſting that he could not conſent to put him un- 
der any reſtraint. At length, ſince the Prince's pre- 
ſenſe at London was abſolutely neceſſary, it was 


(1) The earls of Middleton, Aylesbury, Yarmouth, and Feverſham, Kennet, p. 536. 
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agreed 


Burnet, 
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Janes I. agreed, that the King ſhould be deſired to re- 
An? 1688. move to Ham, a houſe belonging to the ducheſs 
| Jof Lauderdale. It appears from hence, that the 
AN King's approbation was no longer conſidered as 


abſolutely neceſſary to ſetle the affairs of the king- 

Three lords dom. And indeed, it ſeems, that ſince he would 
ſent by the have abandoned all, he had no right to pre- 
Prince toth® tend to any thing. Agreeably to this reſolution, 
King the Prince of Orange ſigned an order, directed to 
Dec. 47. the marquis of Halifax, the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, and the lord Delamere, to acquaint the 

King with it, and to tell him, he ſhould be at- 

- tended by his guards, to preſerve him from any 
F 

hk Immediately after, the Prince ordered the regi- 
*r ment of his guards, conſiſting of three A 
leon of march and take poſſeſſion of all the poſts about 
hiteball Whitehall and St. James's, either by perſuaſions or 
and * force. The King being informed of it, ſent for count 
= Trats. Solms who commanded theſe guards, and deſired 


him, „If it could be, to let him have his own 
guard at Whitehall, only for that night; but 
e the count alleging his order, to relieve all the 
6c rw the King anſwered, do your office.” Atten 
o'clock at night, the Dutch blue guards entered St. 
James's houſe, and towards eleven, thoſe who were 
ordered to Whitehall, moved thro? the park, and 
with lighted match, and in order of battle, marched | 
up to the King's guards. The captain of the 
| yo ſcrupling to diſlodge, at laſt received the 

ing's orders to retire. After this, the Dutch took 

poſſeſſion of the guard-houſe, and at the ſame time 

relieved all the poſts about Whitehall and the park, 

placing every where double centries. So that dur- 

ing the reſt of the night, the King was really in the 

power of the Prince of Orange. An hour after 
midnight, the three lords appointed by the Prince 

came to Whitehall, ſent to awake the King for 

The King. an audience. The ordering them to come to 
defired by the his bed- ſide, they delivered the Prince's meſſage, 
Prince to re- Which was to deſire his Majeſty's departure to 
moreto Ham, Ham; to which the King conſented; but after they 
makes cneie® were withdrawn he ordered them to be recalled, and 
bid them tell the Prince, that he deſired rather to 

8 to Rocheſter, according to the Prince's meſſage 

y Zuyleſtein, to which the Prince conſented that 
very night. His anſwer coming to the King at 
eight in the morning, the King about noon took a 
barge, attended by the earls of Aileſbury, Litch- 
field, Arran, and Dumbarton, ſix of the yeomen 

of his guard, and about a hundred of the Dutch 
guards, . commanded by the lieutenant colonel of 
the regiment. About nine at night he arrived at 
Graveſend, where he found his on coaches, and 
ſome. troops of the militia, by whom he was the 
the next day conducted to Rocheſter. 
The Prince f The Prince arrived at London the ſame day the 
Orange ar- King left Whitehall, and lodged at St. James's, 


Vol. I. p. 93. 
Kennet, 
3 537. 


Vol. III. 
p. 937+ 


rives at St. where he received the compliments of the nobility, 
_ the lord mayor, aldermen, and common council 
Kenne, Of the city of London. From this time it may be 
p. 937; ſaid, the King was a mere cypher. He was not a 
ard, priſoner, but had no power left of doing good or 
Val. II. hurt; fo that moſt of the lords who had any im- 
7.938. ploy ments at court, laid down the badges of their 
offices, as the ſtaff, the key, &c. as believing they 

had no longer any right to exerciſe the ſame. | 

A ſecond in- During the rejoicings at London for the Prince's 
delten of arrival, the mob again inſulted the Papiſts, embaſ- 
2 ſadors not excepted. As there was properly no 


government, ſuch diſorders were almoſt unavoid- 
able, no perſon daring to undertake reſtraining 
them. At length, the privy council ordered, that 
all foreignets ſhould be permited quietly to leave the 


be ever diſtruſted. 


NE _ 099. 


kingdom. The Prince of Orange ſent particular James II. 
Paſſes to the Pope's nuncio, the envoys of Poland, Ax' 1688. 
Savoy, and Modena. The Popiſh lords, Langdale go womxI 
and Montgomery, were releaſed : but the earls of 
Peterborough and: Saliſbury were kept in cuſtody, 
on account of impeachinents againſt them. Romiſh 
roſs and jeſuits, apprehended fince the King's 

ight, were likewiſe detained. | 

ean time, as it was abſolutely neceſſary to put The Prince 

an end to the preſent Anarchy, the Prince of Orange aſſembles the 
aſſembled the lords ſpiritual and temporal in Lon- Peers about 
don, to the number of above threeſcore, and made 8 
this ſhort ſpeech to them. My lords, I have State Tracts, 
<«« defired you to meet here, to adviſe the beſt Vol. I. 
manner how to purſue the ends of my declara- Pry 
tion, in calling a free parliament, for the pre- CIR. 
«« ſervation of the Proteſtant religion, the reſtor- Ro 
ing the rights and liberties of the kingdom, and Kennet, 
« ſetling the ſame, that they may not be in danger p. 537. 
of being again ſubverted.” On ſpeaking theſe 
words, he withdrew and left them to conſult toge- 
ther. His declaration was read; and the lords 
voted him their particular thanks. Then they re- 
ſolved to aſſemble every day in their old houſe at 
Weſtminſter, and named five of the moſt eminent 
lawyers (1) to aſſiſt them in the room of the judges, 
who were moſt of them abſent, It was farther 
propoſed, that the whole aſſembly ſhould ſign the 
aſſociation ſubſcribed by the nobility and gentry 
at Exeter. To this all agreed, except the duke The biſhops 
of Somerſet, the earls of Pembroke and Noting- and ſome 
ham, the lord Wharton, and all the biſhops but temporal 
that of London. The objection of the biſhops lords refuſe | 
was chiefly founded upon the unchriſtian word — nd ng 
Revenge, which to fatisfy them, was afterwards Echard. . - 
changed for that of Puniſhment. 

The King, all this time, was at Rocheſter in a 
melancholy ſituation, He perceived his flight had 
done him an irreparable. injury. The proceedings 
at London ſhowed, that he was no longer re- 
garded as a King to be intruſted with the govern- 
ment, and it was not in his power to reſtore himſelf 
by arms. Nevertheleſs, ſome of his friends preſſed 
him to call a parliament, affuring him that ſince his 
misfortune there was a great turn in the minds of 
the city and army, and that compaſſion for him ge- 
nerally prevailed. But the very mentioning a free 
parliament made him tremble. For, beſide that 
his conſcience might reproach him and agravate 
his fear, he plainly ſaw, the leaſt which could be- 
fal him, would be, that the parliament: would take 
effectual meaſures for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant 
religion, and that, during his whole life, he ſhould 
Probably it was. the fear of 
paſſing the reſt of his days in ſo uncomfortable a 
ſtate, which determined him to withdraw into France. 
Indeed in taking that courſe, he might hope one 
day to be reſtored by the aſſiſtance of that crown: 
whereas by ſtaying in England, he ſaw no other 
advantage, than the injoyment of a Royalty, ſur- 
rounded with troubles and mortifications, and in 
which he could not, without danger, attempt to 
recover his former authority. Whatever were his gtate- Tracts 


motives, the which can only be conjectured, on the Vol. I. 


twenty-third of December, about three in the p. 95. 
morning, he privately withdrew, taking with him g 
only the duke of Berwick his natural ſon, mr. E 33: 
Skelton, and Abbadie, and went on horſeback to Vol. III. 
a place near the river, where he imbarked on a p. 940. 
ſmall frigate, which landed him ſafely at Amble- Burnet, 
teuſe in Prince, from whence he repaired to St. P. 804 
Germains. It was eaſy to execute this deſign, no 
perſon about him having orders to ſtop or hinder 

him from diſpoſing of himſelf as he pleaſed. Very 


— 
* 


. (1) Sir John Maynard, Holt, Pollexfen,] Bradford, and Atkinſon. Kennet, p. 537. 
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James II. bly, the Prince of 
An? 1688. ſatisfaction from this ſecond, t 


Loy firſt flight. 


446 


received not leſs 
he had from the 
The King's preſenſe in the nation could 
not but greatly imbaraſs him. Beſide his natural 

neroſity, he had promiſed the Princeſs that no- 
Giing ſhould be attempted againſt the life or liberty 
of her father: ſo, the King could not do a greater 
ſervice to the Prince, than voluntarily to retire 
out of the —— And the more, as this aſter- 
wards furniſhed a pretenſe to ſay, he had abdicated 
the crown, which abdication paved the Prince's 
way to the throne. When the King quited Ro- 


cheſter, he left the following paper written with his | 


own hand : 


«© The world cannot wonder at my withdrawing 
« myſelf now a ſecond time. I might have ex- 
is pected ſomewhat better uſage, after what ] 
«« wrote to the Prince of Orange, by my lord 
« Feverſham, and the inſtructions I gave him: 
« but inſtead of an anſwer, fuch as I might have 
hoped for, what was I to expect after the uſage I 
received by making the ſaid earl a 4 againſt 
the praftife and law of nations? The ſending 
his own at eleven at night, to take pot- 
ſeſſion of the at White without adver- 
tiſing me in the leaſt manner of it: the ſendin 
to me at one of the clock at midnight, when 
was in bed, a kind of order by three lords, * To 
be gone out of my palace before twelve that ſame 
morning ?* After all this, how could I to 
be ſafe, ſo long as I was in the power of one 
who had not only done this ta ory and invaded 
my kingdoms, without any occaſion given 
iP but * by his . 
lay the greateſt aſperſions upon me malice 
could Ay in that clauſe of it which concerns 
my ſon. I appeal to all that know me, nay, 
« even to himſelf, that in their conſciences 
« he, nor they, can believe me in the leaſt capable 
„ of ſo unnatural a villainy, nor of fo little com- 

mon ſenſe, to be im hd on inn thing of fork 
a nature as that. hat had I then to 
from one, who, by all arts bath taken ſuch 
pains to make me appear as black 
my own people, as well as to all the world 
ade? What effect that hath had at home, 
mankind have ſeen by ſo general a deſection in 
my army, as 
ſorts ob people. : 

J was born free, and deſire to continue fo : 
and tho? I ventured my life very trankly on ſe- 
4 veral occaſions, for the good and honor of my 
« country, and am as free to do ſo again (and 
« which J hope 1 ſhall yet do as old as I am, to 
5+ redeem it from the ſlavery it is like to fall under) 
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to be ſo ſecured, as not to be at liberty to eſſect 
« jr ; and for that reaſon to withdraw, but fo as to 
«© be within call whenever the nation's eyes ſhall be 


opened, ſo as to ſee how they have been im- 


% poſed on by the ſpecious pretenſes of religion 
& — property. I heed it will. pleaſe 8. go 
touch their hearts, out of his infinite mercy, and 
* to make them ſenſible ot the ill condition they 
« are in, and bring them to ſuch a, temper, that 


« 2 legal parliament may be called; and that, Jang II 
among other thi 


97 which may be neceſſary 
*© be done, they will agree to liberty of conſcience 
sto all Proteſtant diſſenters; and that thoſe of my 


„ own perſuaſion may be fb far conſidered, and 


2. The King ſuppo 


© have ſuch a ſhare of it, as they may live peace 
ably and quictly, as Engliſhmen and Chriſtians 
ought to do, and not be obliged to tranſplant 
themſelves z which would be very grievous, 
eſpecially to ſuch as love their own country. 
And I a to all men, who are conſidering 
& men, ve had experience, whether any thing 
* can make this nation 5 great and flouriſhing, as 
liberty of conſcience? Some of our neighbors 
* dreadit. I could add much more, to confirm what 
«+ I have ſaid, but now is not the proper time.“ 


This paper remained not unanſwered. As I 
have not been able to procure dr. Burnet's animad- 
verſions upon it (1), 1 ſhall indeavor to ſupply the 
want with ſome © tions. | 
The firſt is taken from mr. Echard, who very 
juſtly obſerves, That tho? the King gave ſome 
„ reaſons for his fecond de ſertion, he gave none at 
* all for his firſt.” Now it was the firſt which 
chicfly demonſtrated, that he choſe rather to aban- 
don his kingdoms, than be forced to reſtore reli- 


gion and the laws. 
ſed, that after the diſobliging 


manner in which he had been treated by the Prince 


of 


he had no room to believe himſelf ſaſe. 


And yet he could not deny, that he had been in 


neither | was founded upon the impoſli 


well as in the nation, amongſt all | 


«yet I think it not convenient to expoſe myſelf | 


the power of the Prince, by whom his perſon was 
untouched. At the very time of his writing this 
paper, he was at full liberty to concert meaſures for 
his eſcape into France, and actually executed that 
defign, without any oppoſition, 
3. What he faid concerning the Prince of Wales, 
bility, that thoſe who 
knew him, ſhould believe him capable of ſo unna - 
| tural a villainy: but it was the very belief of his 
being privy to that unnatural villainy which fixed 
the imputation upon him. | 
| 4. He aſcribes the defetion of his army, and 
the whole nation, to the arrifices and calumnies of 
the Prince of Orange; whereas the whole hiſtory 
of his reign is a demonſtration, that it could only 
be imputed to his own conduct. | 
5. He ſuppoſed, that he withdrew himſelf, in 


who really wiſhed 
6. He inſiſted, 


great and flouriſhing : haps 
ingle Engliſhman, who believed this was the 
end propoſed by the King, or that was not con- 
vinccd, it was only a pretenſe to introduce his own, 
and to deftroy the Proteſtant religion. f 

7. His ſaying, that fome neighbors dreaded the 
.nation's becoming too great, by the eſtabliſhmenc 
af liberty of conſcience, was only an infinuation to 


— Aerie Beg the Dutch had lent 
ir ces to the Prince of Orange for 
that very reaſon. SEE# | | | 
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1) They are to be found in State-FraQts, Vol. I. p. 126. 
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10. N the King's d rtute, there was an In- 
Au, 1686. ter- ing but of ſuch a nature, as the like | 


* 


The INT ER. KE GN UM 


had never been known in England. It was 


The vacancy not owing to the death, but to the flight of the 
of the throne. 


Sovereign: fo, at the fame time, the nation was 
without a King, and without any one to repreſent 
him, or take care of the government; and yet 
there was a King, but a fugitive, and who pre- 
tended not to renounce his rights. In fuch circum- 
ſtances, it is in vain to a to laws, cuſtoms, or 

fince the difference between this ſtate, 
and that which laws and cuſtoms ſuppoſe, is evi- 
dent 


| The lords The lords were no ſooner informed of the King's 
ake upon departure, than they believed themſelves inveſted 


Vol. III, 
P- 943* 


Prince to 


elf with 
Decem 


ven 
Gazette a 


Lennet. 


themſelves 
mini 


the . 
— only to them, to take 


Addreſs the T be firſt thing done by the 
Carge him- 
25. 
— - =p dreſs was 


No, 2414. 


with a to act in their own. names, becauſe 
che indeed, in ſuch a juncture, it could properly belong 
them the government. 
There was no parliament in being, and 8 
no houſe of commons to join with them. By the 
death or deſertion of the King, all public offices 
and imployments ceaſe, becauſe they come from 
him. There remains therefore no authority but in 
the who are neareſt the throne, and conſe- 
quently, more authoriſed to take care of the go- 
vernment, till it can be ſetled by the body of the 
nation, by means of a parliament, The ſtate of 
the kingdom was ſuch, that there was no example 
of the hike to ſerve for a precedent, The 
had abandoned the nation, without being forced to 
it. He was in full liberty, and there did not ap- 
any other motive of his flight than the fear of 
being obliged to call a free parliament, which, 
probably would not have approved of his late 
meafures, but reſtored the conſtitution to its ancient 
ſtate. The Prince of Orange pretended not to have 
a right to govern his pretenſions conſiſted only in 
ring a free parſiament. But this parliament 
muſt be called by ſome authority. And by what 
authority could a parliament meet, if the nation 
continued in Anarchy, where no perſon would 
have a right to meddle with the government? It 
was therefore the peers; who alone were intitled to 
take care of the ſtate, or elſe it muſt be faid, that 
becauſe che King was pleaſed: to deſert the nation, 


without ſetling the government, the ſtate was to 


remain in Anarchy, till he ſhould think fit to 

the care of it. Let the inconveniencies ariſing from 
che power aſſumed by the lords, be never ſo much 
urged, thoſe which Anarchy would have produced, 
were infinitely greater and more dangerous. Nax, 
who knows, whether one of the motives. of the 
King's flight, was not to leave the nation in chis 
ſtate of contuſion ? However this be, the juncture 
was ſuch, that extraordinary proceedings could not 


be avoided, | 
after conſulting, 
together, was the addreſſing the Prince of Ocange, 
To take upon him the adminiſtration of public 
« affairs, both civil and military; the diſpoſal of 
<« the public revenue; and the care of Ireland till the 
oy GE of the intended convention.“ The ad- 
ated the 25th of December. By a ſecond. 
addreſs they deſired him, To. iſſue out miſſive 
letters, ſubſcribed by himſelf, to the lords ſpiri- 
<* tual and temporal being Proteſtants, and to the 
« ſeveral counties, cities, and boroughs, containing 
&« directions for the chuſing, within ten days, ſuch 
e a number of perſons to repreſent them, as are of 
right to be ſent to parliament.” Theſe addreſſes 
were ſigned by about ninety lords, that were then 


it; 


preſent in the houſe. They were followed by an IAT IAG. 
order from the ſame peers, to all Papiſts to depact Ax“ 1688. 
the city of London, and ten miles from the ame, 
and not to remove from their habitations above five I hey i 


miles; excepting the ſervants of the 3 
Dowager, the domeſtics of foreign miniſters, arid —_ 


all houſe-keepers in London, and ten miles from ; 
the ſame, who had been traders. for three years laſt Vol. HE. 
paſt, provided they gave in to the lord mayor, their p. 944. 
names and places of abode, in eight days; and 
alſo ſuch Popiſh officers as ſhould give bail in fwx 
days, to appear the firſt day of the term, and to 
be on their good behavior in the mean time ; but 


ſuch officers as ſhould neglect, were to be taken into 
cuſtody. | | 


The word Convention, to ſignify a parliament A rematk 
aſſembled without the cuſtomary LR was upon the 
new in England, where it had been, as I think, Word Con- 
but once uſed in that ſenſe, viz. after the teſtora. - 
tion of King Charles IL This Prince finding, on 
his return into England, a parliament ſiting which 
had not been ſummoned by him, would not own it 
for a parliament, on account of the co a 
But on the contrary, he would not deprive himſelf 
of the benefit of the reſolutions of this parliament, 
which had reſtored him to the throne of his an- 
ceſtors : fo, to reconcile theſe two things together, 
he was willing to own it as a convention. Pro- 
bably, the ward was borrowed, from what is prac- 
tiſed in Scotland, where a difference is put between 
a convention of the ſtates, and a parliament, It was 
therefore this convention of the year 1660, that 
the lords had in view, when they addrefied the 
Prince of Orange to call one, But as this was a 
ſingle * » and as the convention of the year 
1660, been firſt called under the name of a 
parlament, the Prince thought, that beſide the 
ſuffrages of the peers, it was proper to be autho- 
riſed by others, which mighe paſs for thoſe of the 

ple. He therefore publiſhed an order, -4* Deſir· The Prince 
ing all ſuch perſons as had ſerved in any of the aſſembles 
„ parliaments. during the reign of the late King {vera dd, 
„ Charles II, to meet him at St, James's, upon — * 
<« the twenty-ſixth of December, by ten of the Kennet, 
ce clock in the morning. He deſired likewiſe, p. 558. 
<< that the lord mayor and court of aldermen of 
« the city of London, and fifty of the common l. VE 
« council, would be there at the ſame time,” 7 9. 946: 

Agreeably to this order, about a hundred and 
fixty members, the aldermen of London (the mayor 
being indiſpoſed) and the deputies of the common 
council, met at St. James's on the day appointed, 
where the Prince briefly told them, That he had and afcs their 
« defired them to meet him there, to adviſe the advice. 
e beſt manner howto r. ends of his decla- — 
„ ration, in calling a free parliament, for the pre- Ne. 24 


„ freation of the Proteſtant, religion, and the Serie Trab 
„ reſtoring the rights and liberties of the king- Vol. I. 


« dom.” They. all repaired immediately to the P-. 100. 
commons . 2322 7 the — 
ion they debated, was, Wi hat authority they 
Whg to aſſemble? Upon which it was ſoon: 
agreed, that the requeſt of the Prince was a ſuffi- 
cient warrant, The next queſtion was, How 
<< the Prince could take upon him the adminiſtra» 
% tion of affairs, without a diſtinguiſhing name 
« or title ? Bur as this queſtion tended to prolong 
the deliberations, and defeat the ends propoſed b 
'the meeting, it was thought proper ta wave I 
queſtions in their future debates. An aſſociation was. 
likewiſe propoſed to be ſigned, but every perſon 1 
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Which was to public affairs, 
take upon him the twenty · ſecond day of January next. 


the govern- 
ment, and to 
call a Con- 
vention. 
Dec. 28. 
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Kennet, 
Ersa 
Vol. III. 
p- 947. 


The French 
embaſſador 
ordered to 
leave the 


King. 


The Prince 


IxTzxres. left at liberty to ſubſcribe it or not. After theſe 


revious "debates, they reſolved to addreſs the 
Prince, to take upon him the adminiſtration of 
until the meeting of the Convention, 
* 
anſwer returned by the Prince to this addreſs, an 
to that of the 4 was the ſame, that he would 
indeavor, as far as he was able, to ſecure the peace 
of the nat ion, e bo their deſire. ; 
During the King's ſtay at Rocheſter, Barillon, 
the French embaſſador, had been very active to 
promote diviſions among the peers, with a view 
to ſerve the King. Of this the Prince was not 
ignorant; but as he was not yet inveſted with any 


authority, he was obliged to ſuffer it, tho? he knew 


he had not a greater enemy in England than that 
embaſſador. t the moment he was intruſted with 
the government, he ſent an expreſs order to him to 
leave the kingdom within four and twenty hours. 
At the fame time, he ſent St. Leger, a French 
refugee, to attend him to the ſhip. That gentle- 
man could not forbear ſaying to the embaſſador as 
they were on the road, . Sir, had any one told you 
« a year ago, that a refugee ſhould be commil- 
te ſioned to ſee you out of England, would you 
«© have believed it?“ The embaſſador anſwered, 
« Sir, croſs over with me to Calais, and I will 
e give you an anſwer.” : 
Sunday the thirtieth of December, the Prince 


communicates of Orange went to the Royal chapel at St. James's, 
in the church here he was preſent at Divine-ſervice, anda ſermon 


of England. 
Ibid, 
Kennet, 

p. 540. 


P- 947+ 


preached by dr. Lloyd, biſhop of St. Aſaph; after 
which he received the ſacrament from the hands of 
the biſhop of London. This public profeſſion of 
the eſtabliſhed faith, greatly contributed to diſpel 
the fears of thoſe, who dreaded his too zealous ad- 
herence to the Preſbyterian religion, in which he 
had been educated. But it muſt be obſerved, that 
tho” the difference between the Epiſcopal and Preſ- 
byterian churches has occaſioned much noiſe, diſtur- 
bance, and enmity in England, yet, both then and 
now, very few foreign Proteſtants ſcruple to com- 
municate with the church of England. 

Next day, the Prince publiſhed a proclamation, 
authoriſing all public officers, not being Papiſts, 
to act in their reſpective offices, till the meeting 
of the intended Convention, or other order to the 
contrary. 2 


The ſame day he paid a viſit to. the ueen- 


| Dowager, who indirectly aſked him to releaſe her 


chamberlairi the earl of Feverſham, which the 
Prince readily granted. | 


Tho? in the hiſtory of the two laſt reigns I have 


aid but little of the affairs of Scotland, the reader 
however may have remarked, that this kingdom 


was intirely ſubjected to an arbitrary power, and 
withal, to Epiſcopacy, contrary to the general bent of 
the people. When the Princeof Orange's declaration 
for Scotland (the fame in ſubſtance with that for 


EnRlAnd) appeared there, the Preſbyterians began | 
to take courage, thoſe at the helm not daring to uſe 
any violence for fear of a general inſurrection, which 


would have been extremely prejudicial to the 


in this ſituation, till the King's 


King's affairs at that juncture. Things remained 
began to re- 
tire into England. For tho' the Scotiſh biſhops 
had publiſhed an abhorrence of the Prince's expe- 
dition, it was by no means the ſentiments of the 
nation in general. Every one felt the weight of 
the yoke impoſed on them, and the Epiſcopalians 
themſelves had reaſon to- fear, that under the pre- 
tenſe of humbling the Preſbyterians the King in- 
tended to deſtroy the Proteſtant religion. So far 
their caſe was the ſame with that of the Engliſh. 
And therefore the duke of Queenſborough, and 
ſome other Scotiſh gentlemen were come to London, 


to defire a free parliament, Hence may be known clined waiting on the Prince of Orange. 


what the Scots thought of their then condition. 
The lord chancellor, on the news of King James's 
withdrawing, immediately reſigned the great ſeal, 
and retired from Edinburgh: Upon which the 
populace of that city, inſulted and rifled, not only 
the Roman Catholics, but alſo thoſe who had a 
peared moſt devoted to the Epiſcopal party : 5, 
the biſhops were forced to retire, to avoid the inſults 
of the Preſbyterians, who were now much ſuperior 
to their late perſecutors. On the other hand, ſeveral 
Scotiſh lords and gentlemen repaired to London, to 
obſerve the motions there, and to determine their 
conduct by that of the Engliſh. 
The Prince of Orange, who 


the number of thirty lords and fourſcore gentlemen, 
he aſked their advice, what was to be done for the 
ſecuring the Proteſtant religion, and reſtoring their 


After this ſhort ſpeech, the lords and gentlemen 
repaired to the council chamber at Whitehall, and 
chuſing duke Hamilton their preſident, conſulted 
together, what advice was moſt proper to be given 
to the Prince. This affair was in effect ſetled the 
firſt day. But on the morrow, they were inter- 
rupted by a propoſal from the earl of Arran, that 
the King ſhould be deſired to return, and call a free 
parliament. The tendency of this propoſal was 
calily ſeen, and therefore it was unanimouſly rejected. 
At length, it was agreed to preſent an addreſs to 
the Prince of Orange to deſire him to take upon 
him the adminiſtration of all affairs both civil and 
military, and to call a general meeting of the ſtates 
to be holden the fourteenth of the following March. 
This addreſs being preſented to the Prince, he de- 
fired time to conſider of it, and two days after re- 
* much the ſame anſwer as he had to the Eng- 
iſh, 

The earl of Tyrconnel, a zealous Papiſt a 
ſupported by an army, 
compoſe of Popiſh officers and ſoldiers. 


mit to the reſolutions taken in England, and that it 
would be difficult to force him to obedience, Mean 
while, the Prince of Orange having received ad- 
dreſſes not only from the Engliſh lords and com- 
mons concerning Ireland, but likewiſe from the Pro- 
teſtants of that kingdom, could not but indeavor 
to procure the happineſs of a nation which depended 
on England. It was therefore held nece to 
ſummon the earl of Tyrconnel, by a letter, to 
ſubmit to the preſent adminiſtration in England. 
The delivery of this letter was commited to colonel 
Hamilton, . who promiſed to ſecond it with his 
perſuaſions. But it was afterwards known, that he, 
with Tyrconnel, acted in direct oppoſition to it. 

The Prince, and the lords, as 
ordered the forces diſbanded by the earl of Feyerſh- 
am to re- aſſemble. When this was done, the 


with two ' hundred thouſand 


which was lent by fir Samuel Daſhwood. After 
this, he ordered a reform of eight new raiſed regi- 
ments, beſide the troop of life guards, commanded 
by the lord Dover, who were all Papiſts. Then, 


their commiſſions on account of the new oath exacted 
of them, he filled their places with Proteſtants, 
and in a word, took all poſlible care to put the army 


able to the ſtate. : 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had hitherto de- 


Bur at 
length 


laws and liberties, according to his declaration ? 


There was g 
room therefore to fear, that the earl would not ſub- p. gc;. 


ſeveral colonels and other officers having reſigned 


under ſuch a regulation, as might render it ſervice - 


AN” 1689. 
0 


could not viſit Scot- Jan. 5. 
land, aſſembled all the Scotiſh nobility and gentry State 


then in London, who meeting at St. James's, to 7 
102. 


1 * 


The proſpect from Ireland was not fo pleaſing. Again of 


N in- Ireland. 
tirely devoted to the King, was lord lieutenant, and Echard, 


which he had taken care to Vol. III. 


948. 
urnet, 


have faid, had kennet, 
p. $40: 
hard, 
Prince diſcharged the arrears of the Engliſh army, Vol. III. 
nds. advanced in Busse, 
four days by the city of London, fixty thouſand of p. gob. 
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IAA EG. length he ſent a compliment to the Prince, and, 
An* 1688. with ſeven or eight biſhops more, ſigned the aſſocia- 
tion, after fome words were ſoftened in it, that 
The arch- gave them uneaſineſs. 

biſhop of About the ſame time, ninety Diſſenting miniſters 
— — attended the Prince, and aſſured him of their fer- 


ciation. vent prayers for the preſervation of his perſon, 

The Diſſent- and the ſucceſs of his indeavors for the defenſe and 

ing miniſters propagation of the Proteſtant intereſt. The Prince 

wait ON returned a favorable anſwer, tho? expreſſed in general 

— terms, inſinuating, that it would not be his fault, if 
N they were not made ea 


ly. | 
Mean while, the elections for the members of the 


ons for convention proceeded with all imaginable free- 

the conen: dom. The electors gave their votes according to 
— their on inclinations, without any ſollicitations 
p. 809. from the Prince, or his friends. Moreover, the 
Gazette, Prince had ordered the ſoldiers to remove at a cer- 
No. 246. tain diſtance from the places of election, to take 
Kennet. | | 

away all pretenſe of compulſion. 
The Prince During this interval, the Prince conſidering, that' 
ſends for the the convention was to ſettle the. government, 
krinceſs. thought it proper to ſend for his Princeſs ſince it, 
Ko as It was probable, the convention ſhould declare 
p.954 the throne vacant, no perſon had a juſter pretenſion 

to it than ſne. Tis alſo probable, lie thought he 

had himſelf room to aſpire to it, by his late great 

ſervice to the Engliſh. But a ſevere froſt re- 

e g departure ſrom Holland longer than he 
Theconven- The convention met the twenty - ſecond of Ja- 
tion meets. ro in two houſes, as a parliament. The peers 
1d. p. 955. choſe the marquis of Hallifax * for their ſpeaker, 
kennet, and the commons, mr. H Powle. In each 
4 — houſe was read the following letter from the 
Gavile. Prince of Orange, on the occaſion of their meet- 

1 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The Prince of e F HAV E indeavored, to the utmoſt of my 
— e power, to perform what was deſired from me, 
convention, in order to the public peace and ſafety ; and I do 


not know that any thing hath been omited which 
might tend to the preſervation of them, ſince 
the adminiſtration of affairs was put into my 
hands. It now lieth upon you to lay the foun- 
dation of a firm ſecurity for your religion, your 
laws and your liberties. I do not doubt, but 
that by ſuch a full and free repreſentative of 
the nation, as-is now met, the ends of my de- 
claration wil be attained : and ſince it hath 
pleaſed God hitherto to blefs my good intentions 
with ſo great ſucceſs, I truſt in him, that he 
will compleat his own work, by ſending a ſpirit 
of peace and union to influence your counſels, 
that no interruption may be given to a happy 
and laſting ſetlement. | 

6 2 2 ps of 7 Proteſtants 
in Ireland, requiring a large and ſuccor, 
and the An ſtate of ings 8 oblige 
me to tell you, that next to the danger of un- 
ſeaſonable diviſions among ourſelves, nothing can 
be ſo fatal as too great delay in your conſultations. 
The States, by whom I have been inabled to 
reſcue this nation, may ſuddenly feel the ill 
effects of it, both by being too long deprived of 
the ſervice of their troops, which are now here, 
and of your early aſſiſtance againſt a powerful 
enemy, who hath declared a war againſt them. 
And as England is by treaty already ingaged to 
help them upon ſuch exigencies, ſo I am con- 
fident, that their chearful concurrence to pre- 
ſerve this kingdom with ſo much hazard to 
_ themſelves, will meet with all the returns of 
*« triendſhip and aſſiſtance, which may be expected 

Vol. III. | 
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from you, as Proteſtants and Engliſhmen, when- IxTZaAZG. 


« ever their condition will require it. An' 1688. 
Given at St. ames's the twenty-ſecond day 
of January, 1688-9. | 


After the reading of this letter, both houſes pre- The Prince 
ſented an addreſs to the Prince, in which they ac- addreſſed by 
knowleged him, under God, the deliverer of the —— 
nation: they approved likewiſe of all that he ha l 


| d Kenner, 
done ſince he had been intruſted with the adminiſ- 1 


r * | , br; — 
tration, which they prayed him to continue till farther Echard, 


application ſhould be made to him by them, which Vol. III. 


ſhould be done with all convenient ſpeed. - They B. 956. 
promiſed alſo to diſpatch the matters recommended 2 - — 


to them by his letter. The Prince in his anſwer ac- p. 104. 
cepted the offers made him by the two houſes, and 
ſtrongly preſſed them to a conſideration of the 
affairs of Europe, | 
The firſt thing done by the two houſes, after their A thank. 


«| addreſs of thanks to the Prince, was to appoint a giving ap- 


day of public thankſgiving to God, for the happy Pointed. 


deliverance of the nation. As, on theſe occaſions, I 
prayers ſuited to the day are always compoſed by Eid. 


the biſhops, they had an order to inſert 
prayer for the Prince of Orange. 
Mean time, King James, perceiving the preju- A letter from 
dice his flight would do him, indeavored to prevent King James 
it, by a letter directed to the lords, and others of — OE: 
his privy council. He repeated the reaſons con- Kennet, 
tained-in the writing left on his table at his departure p. 543. 
from Rocheſter, and declared his intention to return Echard, 
to England for the holding a free parliament. He Vol. 8 
reproached the Prince of Orange with artifices to P 958. 


a particular 


hinder his holding ſuch a parliament, and required 


thEir advice, what was fit to be done by him 

« towards his returning.” Tho' this letter was 
immediately printed and diſperſed, it was little re- 
garded. Even the perſons to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed, judged it not proper to return an anſwer, 

at a time the convention was ſiting. James there- ,,q to the 
fore ſent a letter of the ſame tenor to both houſes two houſes of 
of the convention, adding, a promiſe, on the convention. 
word of a King, of a pardon even to thoſe that 

betrayed him (ſome few excepted) and a reſolution 

by an act of oblivion, to cover all faults. But Reje qed. 
both houſes returning the letters unopened, the 

King's friends complained of it, as of a great hard- 


ſhip. 

i he houſe of commons defered their ſiting till Kennet, 
the twenty-eight of January, to give time to the p. 542. 
reſt of their members to come up to town. That Echard, 
day, mr. Dolben, ſon to the late archbiſhop of Vol. III. 
York, made a long ſpeech to prove the vacancy of- 959: 
the throne, by the King's deſcrting the kingdom. 

Upon this aroſe a debate, which held four or five 


hours, and ended with this memorable vote : 


« That King James the ſceond, having in- Votes of the 
© deavored to . ſubvert the conſtitution of the commons. 
«© kingdom, by breaking the original contract be- 
te tween King and people; and, by the advice of 
oy ain and other wicked perſons, having vio- 

& lated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn him- 

e ſelf out of the kingdom, hath'anBvicaTED the 

“ government, and that the throne is thereby be- 

come vacant.” & Bow. | 
Next day, the commons farther voted. That Another. 

te jt hath been found by experience to be inconſiſtent mo, 

« with this Proteſtant kingdom, to be governed V® 586 6 

by a Popiſh Prince.“ 1 1 

They likewiſe preſented an addfeſs to the Prince Addreſs to 
of Orange, for the ſtoping all ſhips that were going the Prince of 
to France. Twodays atter, they voted, that the Orange. 


thanks of the houſe ſhould be given to the clergy of 
the church of England, who had refuſed to read in 
the churches the King's declaration for toleration; 
and alſo to the officers and foldiers, for having 

* teſtified 
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it 


in the houſe 
of lords. 


and rejedted. 


Remark on 


the Church 
of England, 


ceived with this reſtri 
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InTexxzs, teſtified their ready adherence to the Proteſtant 
An' 1688. religion; and to all ſuch as had appeared in arms 
¶ for the defenſe of the fame. All theſe votes were 


ſent up to the lords for their concurrence. 


Great debates But matters were not carried on with that unani- 


mity in the houſe of lords, There were ſeveral 
parties, who cauſed every queſtion to be nicely ex- 
amined. It was on the twenty-ninth of January, 
thar the lords began to conſider the vote of the 
commons, concerning the vacancy of the throne. 
The firſt motion was, Not to agree with the 
« commons that the throne was vacant, but only 


* « to ſuppoſe it for the preſent, leaving it to be fat- 


« ther examined afterwards, in order to cut ſhort 
«« ſeveral other queſtions, by determining this firſt, 
«« Whether the throne being vacant, it ought 


« to be filled up with a Regent or a King” ” 
. The * carl of Nottingham, who was at the head 


of the party for a Regent made a long ſpeech, al- 
leging ſeveral arguments for a Regency, taken from 
the Engliſh and other hiſtories. He inſiſted parti- 
cularly on what had very lately paſſed in Portugal, 
where, Alphonſo VI being depoſed, his brother 
don Pedro had only the title of Regent of the king- 
dom confered on him. But the marquis of Hali- 
fax and the earl of Darby demonſtrated, on the 
other ſide, the inſuperable difficulties attending the 
adminiſtration of the government under a Regent. 
At length, after a very long debate; the queſtion 
being put to the vote, fifty-one were fora King, 
and forty-nine only for a regency (1). Thirteen 
biſhops were among the laſt, and but two among 
the fiſt, viz, dr. Compton biſhop of London, and 
ſir Jonathan Tretawney biſhop of Briſtol, The 


archbiſhop of Canterbury was abſent. : 
If the principles advanced by the church of Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles II, and the doctrine of 


paſſive- obedience and non- reſiſtance ſo ſtrenuouſly 


maintained, and publicly preached, be remembered, 
it will not be thought very ſtrange, that the biſhops 
ſhould retuſe to vote for depoſing King James, and 
ſeting another King on the throne. This was di- 
rectly contrary to the maxims they had not long 
fince approved, and from which they did not think 
proper to depart intirely, The truth is, by main- 


' taining theſe extravagant principles, without admit- 
ing any limitations, at a time when they thought 


only of oppoling the principles of. the Republicans, 
they had owe theraſctves into a 24 — 
ſtrait, of which they were not ſenſible, till they 
ſaw the Proteſtant religion expoſed to the danger 
attending theſe maxims. They perceived then, it 


was abſolutely neceſſary to limit the Regal autho- 


rity, and were themſelves the firſt to do it, by openly 

fing to read the declaration for liberty of con- 
ſcience, Herein they acted directly contrary to the 
principle of paſfive-obedience. and non-refiſtance,, 
maintained before with ſuch ardor by the church of 


. England. This the King reproached them with, 


when he told them; He did not expect to meet with 
reſiſtance from the church: ſo, after *eftabliſhing, 
as an eſſential doctrine of the church of England, 


that the Royal power is by divine right, and that 
the King can 2 be-diſtbey 2 


ed without ſin, they 
ſhowed by their own 8 that it muſt be re- 


Joins things according to law. But in cafe his 


| 


on, „When the King in- 


** commands are contrary to law, he not only may, 


but even ought to be refifted.” A doctrine 


which would never have been conteſted, had it been 


thus explained at firſt. When I fay the biſhops, I 


mean the church of England in general. 


It is therefore certain, that when the queſtion was IxTeracs 
to be decided, 0 14 41 of the va- Ax' 1689. 
cancy of the throne) it ſhould be filled with a King 
or a Regent? the church of England was ſatisfied | 
that James II had violated the laws, and no longer 
deſerved to be truſted with the government of the 
kingdom. This was the general opinion, The 
only point. was to know, whether the title of King 
ſhould be left him, and a Regent 1 to ga- 
vern in his room? or, whether another King ſhould 
be ſer on the throne? It is eaſy to ſee the little dif. 
ference between a King actually depoſed, whoſe 
throne is filled by another, and a fugitive King 
from whom no more orders are to be received, and 
whoſe authority is exerciſed by a Regent not of 
his own chuſing. Bur, befide the particular view 
ſome lords might have, of rendering the reſtoration 


of King James leſs difficult, by leaving him the 


ritle of King, the biſhops found a conſiderable ad- 

vantage in a Regency. For by that they did not 

ſwerve ſo far from the principle they had before 

preached, and cauſed ro be preached, that the Re- 

gal power is jure divino. Indeed when religion 

was in extreme danger, they had not thought fit 

to inſiſt upon this principle. They had not only 

ſuffered and approved the Prince of Orangeꝰs com- 

ing to the relief of their religion, but moreover, 

ſome had invited him into England: but the ſtorm 

being over, the King a fugitive, the Catholic party 

ſuppreſſed, and all fear vaniſhed, they believed 

_ ought nor intirely to depart from their prin- 

ciples.” If for their own fafety, they were * 

the kingdom ſhould be governed not by King James 

but by a Regent, they could not, on the other hand, 

reſolve openly to recede from what they had main- 

rained, that the Regal power is jure div ino, and the 

King's character — 5 4 
On the morrow, January thirty, this queſtion was 6 

put in the houſe of lords, . Whether = no there 2 

de was an original contract between the King and be an original 

«« people?” This queſtion was warmly debated, contract! 

ſeveral maintaining, that ſuch a contract was only a Sant, 

chimera. Others rejecting the general aſſertions Es-. 

urged by the firſt, and the inſtances brought from Vol. III. 

the practiſe of other countries, confined themſelves p. 961. 

to the particular conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- Burnet, 

ment. They indeavored to ſhow, that it muſt P. 811, 515: 

have been by virtue of ſuch a contract, that the 

parliament were poſſeſſed jointly with the King, of 

the legiſlative power; otherwiſe, the right ot the 

parliament, in their opinion, could be founded only 

upon cuſtom, which was not ſufficient to balance 

the King's pretended divine right : whence it would 

follow, that the King, in virtue of his divine right, 

might aboliſh this cuſtom, and render himſelf ab- 

ſolute. But that the-prevention of ſuch a misfortune 

was the occaſion of their preſent meeting. The It paſſes inthe 

queſtion being put to the vote, fifty-three were for affirmative. 

the original contract, and forty-ſix only againſt it. 

Next day, they took into conſideration the word Debate about 

ABDICATED, and entered into a grammatical dif- the word 
ate, to know whether the word could: be under- Abdicated. 
ood only of a voluntary abdication, without any It is rejetted. 

mixture of compulſion, and it was concluded, that ; 

the word DesERTED was more proper.. They next Oe 

examined the word VA CAN, and put this queſ- bout the 

tion, „Whether King James, having broke that yacancy. 

« original contract between him and his people, 

« and deſerted the government, the throne was 

<< thereby vacant ?” The debates on this queſtion 

were longer, and more warm than any of the for- 

mer. In ſhort, the party who maintained it was Rejefted. 


(i) The chief of thoſe who. voted for a regency, were, rhe dukes of Somerfer and Beaufort ; the cark of Kent, Pembroke 
. Rocheſter, Craven, Weſtmorland, Scarſdate, Cheſterfield, Litchfield, Yarmouth, and Lindfey ; the Jords Wey- 
mouth, Coventry, Brooke, Leigh, Fesrazs, Chandois, Jerwyn, Arundel of Treriſe, Dartmouth, Godoiphin, Griffin, &c. 
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rd. a law maxim, That “ the King never dies,“ and 
Aw 1688. conſequently that the throne can never be vacant, 
arried the negative of the queſtion by eleven voices, 
Proteſtation- But on the morrow, forty lords entered their pro- 
Motion to ſet teſtations againſt the vote. As the lords vote was 
the Prince founded upon the crown's devolving, on the King's 
and Princeſs ꝗdemiſe, immediately to the next heir, without any 
of Orange en ,yacaicy, ſome of the other party moved, that, ſup- 
refed. poſing nay James to be dead in law, 'the Prince 
chard, and Prince | 0 
Vol. III. and Queen. But this was allo, by five voices, car- 
5. 962. ried in” the negative. 
Remarks on If thefe ſeveral reſolutions be conſidered, and 
theſe votes. compared together, the lords will doubtleſs ſeem to 
have rendered it impoſſible to ſetle the government 
any way. In the firſt place, the firſt vote by which 
the Regency was rejected, was founded on the ſup- 
ition of the throne's being vacant, and yet by 
the laſt vote it was carried, that the throne was not 
vacant. Secondly, it appeared, that they were not 
for King James. It was agreed, he had broke the 
original contract, and deſerted the government, and 
yet it was decided, that the throne was not vacant. 
Thirdly, in voting that the throne was not vacant, 
becauſe the King never dies, and the Regal autho- 
rity devolves, after the King's natural” or civil 
death, to the next heir, they refuſed to acknowlege 
the Princeſs of Orarige for Queen. There remained 
therefore but one expedient, viz, to recognize for 
King the Prince of Wales, who was conveyed into 
France; a Prince that, by moſt of the Engliſh, was 
believed ſuppoſititious, and beſide would probably 
be educated in the Romiſh religion. But the com- 
mons had voted, and the lords concurred afterwards 
to the vote, that it was inconſiſtent with a Pro- 
teſtant kingdom, to be governed by 4 Popiſh 
King. The ſeveral reſolutions of the lords on the 
queſtions propoſed, ' ſeem therefore to tend ſolely 
to render the ſetling of the government impractic- 
able. This, no doubt, was the aim of fore among 
them, that the difficulties n not pofſibly be 
ſurmounted, bat by recalling King James. Many 
A petition to were fatisfied of this, and therefore. a petition was 
tie lords drawn up to be preſented to the lords, defiring, in 
wan upin plain terms, that the Prince and Princeſs of Orange 
I. * might be ſetled on the throne, Care was taken to 
get this petition ſigned by all ſorts of people, that 
by the great number of ſubſcribers it might paſs 
Suppreſied for the ſenſe of the nation. But the Prince of | 
i thePrince Orange, nor-liking this way of proceeding,” fent the 


"vrage:) lord mayor orders, to put a ſtop to this tumultuous 
project, which was accordingly done. | 

The lords The ſecond of February, the lords ſent a meſ- 

(=0down fage, to acquaint the commons with two amend- 

1 ments they had made to their vote of the twenty- 


ments, eighth of January. The firft was; inftead of the 
word ABDIcAT ED, they would have Desrrtep 
be put in. The ſecond, that the words, „and 
«© that the throne is thereby become varant,?” ſhould 
Conference be left out. The commons, not pleaſed with theſe 
won the oe. two amendments, appointed a commitee to draw 
Fed. 4 up reaſons why they muſt inſiſt on their vote, and 
Debates about deſired a conference with the lords upot thar fubject. 
tie Abdica- This conference produced no effect, each houſe 9 
bon, ſiſting in their opinion. Only the earl of Not- 
.. tingham intimated from the lords, that they inſiſted 
upon the amendments, not to favor King James, 
but folely to maintain hereditary right, in the fear 
that the election of a King might deſtroy that right. 
But the commons perlifting ſtill m their opmion, by 
a ſuperiority of two hundred and eighty two, againt! 
one hundred and fifty one, appointed rwenty-tfour of 
their moſt able members to manage on this extravr- 
dinary occaſion at a free conference, for which the 


of Orange ſhould be declared King | | | 
ay lords, ——— The word ABpicaTty, the 


Kg 


rc 


fords named on their part, the earls of Nottingham, 
Clarendon, Rocheſter, Pembroke; with the biſhop 
of Ely; and ſome otfiers: * Js 75 

As this conference between the two Houſes is the 
moſt remarkable ever known in England, as well 
for the importance of the thing itſelf, . as for the 
ability of the managers, I ſhall inſert it at large, 
and take the liberty tò add ſome remarks, for the 
iſtration of the ſpeeches made on this occaſion. 
Mr. Hampden, who opened the conference, ſaid, 


commons conceive, is of a larger ſignification 
An the word your lordſhips are pleafed ro ule, 
% PDrsxRT ED; hut not too large to be applied to 
e all the recitals in the begining of the commons 
vote, to which they meant it ſhould be flieg. 
Nor ought it to be reſtrained to a voluntary ex- 
press reſignation, only in word or writing; 
4 overt-ats there ate, that will be ſignificant 
enough to amount to it. My lords, That the 
common law of England is not acquainted with 
* the word, it is from the modeſty of our jaw, 
<* that it is not willing to ſuppoſe ? Fi ſhould be 
* any unfortunate occaſion of making ute of it, 
* Your lordſhips next amendment is, that your 
lordſhips have left dut the laſt words in the com- 
«© mons vote, * and that the throne: is thereby 
e vicine.” My lords, The commons conceive it 
c a true propofition, and that the throne is vacant z 
„ and they think they make it appear, that this 
is nd new phtaſe; neither is it a bl raſe that per- 
fps ſome of moe. old records may be ſtrangers 
* to, or not well zcquaitited with: but they think 
„it not chargeable with conſequences that your 
4 Jordſhips have been pleaſed to draw from it, 
«© © That it will make the crown of England be- 
«© comeeclefive.* If the throne had been full, we 
4 know your lordſhips would have aſſigned that, as 
*< a reafon of your 5 by telling us who 
filled it; and it would be known by ſome public 
% Royal act, which might notify to the people, in 
«© whoth the Kingly government reſided; neither 
of which hath been done, and yet your lordſhips 
«© will not allow the throne to be vacant.” ——— 
Mr. Sommers (1) ſaid. ( Tf it be an ob- 
«« jection that the word Abdicated hath not a 
« known fenſe in the common law of England, 
<< there,is the ſame object ion againſt the word De- 
« ferted : ſo that your lordſlnps firſt reaſon hath 
« the fame force againſt your own amendment, as 
&« jt hath againſt the term uſed by the'commions. 
The words are both latin words, and ufed in the 
4% deſt authors, and both of a known fignification ; 
< their meaning is very well underſtood; tho it he 
« true, their meaning be not the ſame: the word 
e Abdicate doth naturally and properly fignify, 
«« © intirely to renounce, throw off, diſown, relin- 
&© quiſh any thing of 5 ſo as to have no farther 
to do with it; and that whettier it be done by 
« expreſs words, or in writing (which is the ſenſe 
«your lordfhips put upon it, and which is properly 
{© reſignation or ceſſion 3) of © by doing ſuch acts 
&. as are inconfiftent with the holding, of retaining 
« of the thing ;* which the commons take to be 


cc 
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«© the preſent caſe, and therefore made choice t 


& the word Abdicate, as that which they thought 
« did, abvve all others, moſt properly expreſs that 
P meaning: and in this latter ſenſe it is taken by 
„ Others.“ Here, to ſhew that it was the true 
Genification of the word, he urged the authorities 
of Grotius, Calvin, Briſonius, Budæus, and Pra: 
ſeius.] „But the word, Deſerted, hathi not only a 
4 very doubtful ſignification, but, in common ac- 
e ceptance; both ot the civil and common law, 
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(i) A famous lawyer, who was afterwards lord cl anbellor in the reigt of King William III. Rapin. 88 
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riatte « doth ſignify only a bare withdrawing; a tempo- 


An! 1688 
WWW <« the 


+ © rary quiting a thing; a ne 


therein alleged, are re 


ect only which leaveth 
party at liberty © returning to it again.” 
[For this he quoted Spigelius and Bartolus, adding, ] 
c Hence it appears, that that is called Deſertion, 
« which is temporary and relievable : that is 
« called Dereliction, where there is no power or 
« right to return. So in the civil law, the word 
« Deſert is uſed to ſignify, ſoldiers leaving their 
« colors: And in the canon law to Deſert a bene- 
« fice, ſignifies no more than to be Non-reſident. 
« Tn both caſes, the party hath not only a right of 
« returning, but is bound to return again: which, 
&« my lords, as the commons do not take to be the 


«« preſent caſe, ſo they cannot think that your lord- 


« ſhipsdo; becauſe it is expreſly ſaid in one of your 
« reaſons given in defenſe of the laſt amendment, 
«« © That your lordſhips have been, and are willing, 
« to ſecure the nation againſt the return of King 
« James; which your lordſhips would not, in juſ- 
&« tice do, if you did look upon it as no more than 
<« a negligent withdraw ing, which leaveth a liberty 
e to the party to return. For which reaſons, m 

lords, the commons cannot agree to the fir 

« amendment, to inſert the word Deſerted inſtead 
« of Abdicated 3; becauſe it doth not in any ſort 
© come up to their ſenſe of the thing: ſo they do 


*« apprehend it doth not reach your lordſhips mean- 


< ing, as it is expreſſed in your reaſons ; whereas 
« they look upon the word Abdicated, to expreſs 
1 properly what is to be infered from that part of 
& the vote, to which your lordſhips have agreed, 
«« © That King James the ſecond, by going about 
to ſubvert the conſtitution, and by breaking the 
« original contract between King and 
« by violating the fundamental laws, and by with- 
« drawing himſelf out of the kingdom,” hath 
« thereby renounced to be a King, according to 
« the conſtitution, by avowing to govern by a 
& deſpotic power, unknown to the conſtitution, 
ce inconſiſtent with it; he hath renounced to 
ebe King according to the law, ſuch a King as he 
« ſwore to be at the coronation, ſuch a King to 
„ whom the allegiance of an Engliſh ſubject is 
« que; and hath ſet up another kind of dominion, 
« which is to all intents an Abdication, or aban- 
« doning of his legal title, as fully as if it had 
been done by expreſs words (1). 

REMARK (1). I: is eaſy to perceive, that theſe 
two ſpeeches of mr. Hampden and mr. Sommers 
refer to what was objected by the lords in a former 
conference againſt the word Abdicated, and the 
«© vacancy of throne.” I thought proper to omit 
that firſt conference, becauſe moſt of the things 
ted in this. However, it 
commons anſwers, what the 


may be ſeen here, by t 
lords objections were. 
Mr. ſerjeant Holt added.. For that part of | 
your lordſhips objection, © That it is not a word 
+ Known to the common law of England,” that 
cannot prevail; for your lordſhips very well know 
we have very few words in our tongue, that are 
W 5 n antiquity with the common law; your 
«© lordihips know the language of England is 


altered greatly in the ſeveral ſucerſſions of time, 


and the intermixture of other nations; and if we 
* ſhould be obliged to. make uſe only of words 
* then known and in uſe, what we ſhould deliver 
in ſuch a dialect, would be very difficult to be 
„ underſtood. {$0 

* Your lordſhips ſecond reaſon for your firſt 
% amendment, in changing the word Abdicated for 
« the word Deſerted, 1s, * becauſe in the common 
«© acceptation of the civil law, Adbication is a vo- 
e Juntary expreſs act of renunciation.“ That is the 
general acceptation of the word, and I think the 
* commons do ſo uſe the word in this caſe, becauſe 


people, and 


«« or formal deed of renunciation : if you do ſo, I \ 
e confeſs I know of none in this caſe : but my lords, 
& both in the common law of England, and in the 
« civil law, and in common underſtanding, there 
« are expreſs acts of renunciation that are not by 
% deed; for if your 8 pleaſe to obſerve, 
the government and magiltracy is under a truſt, 
„ and any acting contrary to that truſt, is a re- 
©* nouncing of the truſt, tho* it be not a re- 
„ nouncing by formal deed : for it is a plain decla- 
ration by act and deed, tho? not in writing, that 
ehe who hath the truſt, acting contrary, is a diſ- 
% claimer of the truſt z eſpecially, my lords, if 
e the actings be ſuch as are inconſiſtent with, and 
t ſubverſive of this truſt ; for how can a man in 
& reaſon or ſenſe, expreſs a greater renunciation of 
« a truſt, than by the conſtant declarations of his 
e actions to be quite contrary to that truſt ?” 
Then the earl of Nottingham ſpoke on the ſide 
of the lords, and ſaid, « The main reaſon of 
«© the change of the word Deſerted, is upon the 
& account of the conſequence drawn in the con- 
“ cluſion of your vote, That the throne is there- 
&« by vacant :* that is, what the commons mean 
«« by that expreſſion, whether you mean it is ſo 
ce yacant as to null the ſucceſſion in the hereditary 
line, and fo all the heirs to be cut off, which 


% we ſay will make the crown elective? And it 


& may be fit for us to ſetle that matter firſt, and 
© when we know what the conſequence of the 
e throne being vacant means in the vote as you 
e underſtand it, I believe we ſhould much better 
& be able to ſetle the difference about the two 
«6 words“. (2.) ( 

REM. (2.) It does not appear that the com- 
mons had any thoughts of making the crown elec- 
tive. This was a conſequence aſcribed to them by 
the lords, to have an occaſion to contradict the va- 
cancy of the throne. 

To this it was replied by ſerjeant Maynard, My 
« lords, when there is a preſent defect of one to 
«« exerciſe the adminiſtration of the government, 
„ I do conceive, the declaring a vacancy, and 
«« proviſion of a ſupply for it, can never make 
te the crown elective. The commons apprehend 
« there is ſuch a defect now; and by conſequence 
c a preſent neceſſity for the ſupply of the govern- 
« ment, and that will be next for your lord- 
« ſhips conſideration, and theirs afterwards. It 
e the attempting the utter deſtruction of the ſub- 
4 ject, and ſubverſion of the conſtitution, be not 
„ as much an Abdication as the attempting of a 
& father to cut his ſon's throat, I know not what 1s. 
«© My lords, the conſtitution, notwithſtanding the 
& yacancy, is the ſame; the laws that are the 
& foundations and rules of that conſtitution are the 
«« ſame; but if there be in any particular inſtance, 
& a breach of that conſtiturion, that will be an 
& Abdication, and that Abdication will infer a 
&« vacancy. It is not that the commons do ſay, 
«© © The crown of England is always and perpetually 
e elective z but it is more neceſſary that there be 
ce a ſupply, when there is a defect, and the doing 
© of that would be no alteration of the Monarchy 
from a ſucceſſive one to an elective.“ | 

Then the biſhop of Ely, on the ſide of the lords, 
ſaid. Gentlemen, That Abdicated may 
ebe tacitly by ſome overt · acts, mr. Sommers 
very truly did allege out of Grotius : But I 
* defire to know whether Grotius, that great au- 
„ thor, in treating on this ſubject, doth not in- 
e terpoſe this caution, If there be a yielding to 
the times: if there be a going away, with a 


7 
* p 


ſe of ſecking to recover what is for the 
a 28 left or forſaken ; Ia plain Wann, if 
„ there 


it hath that ſignification: but I do not know whe- Inzeray, 
ether your Ga mean a voluntary expreſs act Ax 1686. 


'W --” 
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IxTERREG. „ there were any thing of force or juſt fear in * nouncing the actual exerciſe of a right, and ſome- InTaa ac. 
Ax? 1688. « the caſe, that doth void the notion of Ab- «+ times, the renouncing of the very tight,“ ſo An? 1685, 
VN that the ſignification is doubtful ; and ſuch ("VS 


great way; and therefore the lords would have 


Mr. ſerjeant Maynard replied, “ But, my lords, | . words we hope the commons will not think fit 


« that is not any part of the caſe declared by the 
« commons in this vote; when the whole king- 
« dom and the Proteſtant religion, our laws 
and liberties have been in danger of being 
e ſubverted, an inquiry muſt be made into the | . a renouncing abſolutely of that right. 


authors and inſtraments of this attempt; and 


to uſe in a caſe of this nature and conſequence 
„ as ours now in debate. And beſide, the lords 
„ apprehend, that great inconveniencies will fol- 
„low upon the uſe of this word, if it mean 


© Then there is another diſtinction in thoſe au- 


«« if he who had the adminiſtration intruſted 101 thors that write concerning this point, which 


« him, be found the author and actor in it, what 
„ can that be but a renunciation of his truſt, 
« and conſequently his place thereby vacant ? Ad- 
« dication ( under favour) 1s an Engliſh word ; 
4 and your lordſhips have told us, the true ſignifi- 
& cation of it is a renunciation. We have indeed, 
« for your lordſhips ſatisſaction, ſhewn its mean- 
E< ing in foreign authors; it is more than a De- 
« ſerting the government, or leaving it with a 
«© purpoſe of returning.” 

he biſhop of Ely replied, <* The objection of the 
& lords againſt the word Abdicated, is, That it 
js of too large a ſignification for the caſe in hand. 
«© It ſeems to be acknowleged, that it reaches a 


«« a word made uſe of, which ſignifies only, the 
« ceaſure of the exerciſe of a right. (3) 

Rem. (3) Hitherto the lords had not clearly 
diſcovered why they rejected the word Abdicated. 
It appears here, by what the biſhop of Ely fays, 
that 1t was becauſe this word expreſſed the com- 
mons meaning too well, and therefore the lords 
would have another word in its ſtead, from which 
the vacancy of the throne could not be infered. 

The biſhop added, If there be ſuch a 
« defect as hath been ſpoken of, ir muſt be ſup- 
e plied ; there is no queſtion of that. And 1 
4 think we have, by another vote, declared, That 
«« it is inconſiſtent with our laws, liberties, and 
<< religion to have a Papilt to rule over this king- 
x« dom: Which I take to be only as to the actual 
«« exerciſe and adminiſtration of the government. 
« It is Grotius his diſtinction between a right, and 
«« the exerciſe of that right; and as there is a na- 
<«. tural incapacity for the exerciſe, as ſickneſs, lu- 
« nacy, infancy, doating old age, or an incura- 
« bk diſeaſe, rendering the party unfit for hu- 
«« man ſociety, as leproſy, or the like; fo, I 
« take it, there is a moral incapacity ; and that I 
« Conceive to be a full irremoveable perſuaſion in a 
« falſe religion, contrary to the doctrine of chri- 
« ſtianity. Then there muſt be a proviſion un- 
« doubtedly made for ſupplying this defect in the 
« exerciſe, and an intermediate government taken 
« care for; becauſe become neceſſary for the ſup- 
<«« port of the government, if he to whom the 
right of ſucceſſion doth belong, makes the ex- 
«« erciſe of his government unpracticable, and our 
& obedience to him, conſiſtently with the conſſi- 
« tution of our religion, impoflible ; but that, I 
t take it, doth not alter that right, nor is an Ab- 
« gication of the right, (4) 

Rem. (4) It mutt be remembred, that the bi- 
ſhop of Ely's poſition, which was afterwards main- 
tained by others, was, that there was a real di- 
ſtinction between a right, and the exerciſe of that 
right. They readily agreed, that James II, ſhould 
be deprived of the exerciſe of the right to govern, 
but not of the right itſelf. 
all the arguments of the lords are grounded. 

«© Abdication (continued he) no doubt is, by 
adoption, an Engliſh word, and well known to 
«« Engliſhmen converſant in books. Now it is 
„ objected, that it is not a word as ancient as the 
„ common law of England. We find it in Ci- 


Upon this diſtinction | 


Hare chiefly the Civilians. There may be an 
«« Abdication that may forfeit the power of a 
„ King only; and there may be one, that may 
% forfeit both that and the crown too. It is a 
« diſtinftion indeed in other words, but to the 
« fame ſenſe. Thoſe Abdications that are of 
h FI only, are incapacities z whether thoſe 
& ] call natural and involuntary, as defects of 
e ſenſe, age, or body, or the like; or moral or 
e voluntary, as contrariety in religion; an inſtance 
„ whereof there was lately in Portugal, which was 
<« a forfeiture only of the power, and not of the 
&« name, and honor of nk 
« miniſtration was put into the younger brother's 
hand, the patents, and other public inſtruments 
ran in the elder brother's name”. (5) 

Rem. (5) It the biſhop of Ely had only a 
view to James 11, the inſtance of the natural inca- 
pacities which made Alphonſo VI King of Por- 
tugal, forfeit the exerciſe of the Regal power, 
does not ſeem to be to his purpoſe ; ſince theſe in- 
capacities were not the point in queſtion, with re- 
gard to James II, which may make it ſuſpected, 
that he had an eye to the Prince of Wales. For, 
as will hereafter appear, the lords in maintaining, 
that the throne was not vacant, pretended, that by 
the civilor natural death of the King, the next heir 
was immediately to fill the throne, and this heir, 
according to ſome, was the Prince of Wales. But 
as he was a minor, an intermediate governor muſt 
be appointed to govern in his name. 

«© This is not without all doubt naturally an Ab- 
« dication in the full extent of the word; nor do 
he I here (as I ſaid) conſider, whether that the 
“ King be gone out of the kingdom, or ſtay in 
c it; but only, whether he be fit for the adminiſtra- 
« tion, which muſt be provided for, be he here, 
«© or gone away. But the higheſt inſtance of an 
“ Abdication, is, when a Prince is not only un- 
able to execute his power, but acts quite contrary 
to it; Which will not be anſwered by ſo bare a 
« word as indeavor.* I take theſe to be all the 
« diſtinctions of Abdications. Now, if this laſt 
<« inſtance of an © Abdication of both power and 
right,“ take place in a ſucceeding Monarchy, the 
e conſequence will be, That there is a forteiture 
of the whole right ;* and then that hereditary 
C ſucceſſion is cut off; which, I believe, is not 
intended by the commons. But here is one thing 
e that is mentioned in this vote, which I would 
have well conſidered, for the preſervation of the 
'* ſucceſſion, and that is the original compact: 
„ we muſt think, ſure, that meant of the compact, 
4 that was made at the firſt time, when the go- 
« vernment was firſt inſtituted, and the condi- 
tions, that each part of the government ſhould 
«© obſerve on their part, of which this was the 
e moſt fundamental, That King, lords, and com- 
<«« mons, in parliament aſſembled, ſhould have the 
4e power of making new laws, and altering of old 
«© ones? and that being one law which ſetles the ſuc- 
«© ceſſion, it is as much a part of the original compact 
« as any: then if ſuch a caſe happens, as an Abdi- 
« cation in a ſucceſſive kingdom, without doubt, 


« and. ſucceſſors, diſpoſition of the crown cannot 


«© cero, where it ſonetimes fignides, * The re- 


Vol. III. 


688 8 fel 


ing; for tho' the ad- 


«© the compact being made to the King, his heirs, 
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fall to us, till all the heirs do Abdicate too. 
There are indeed many examples, and too many 
interruptions in the lineal ſucceſſion of the crown 
« of England: I think I can inſtance in ſeven ſince 
« the conqueſt, wherein the right heir hath been 
« nut by : but that doth not follow, that every 
2 3 of the firſt original contract, gives us 
te power to diſpoſe of the lineal ſucceſſion; eſpecially, 
« ] think, ſince the ſtatutes of Queen Elizabeth, 
« and King James the firſt, that have eſtabliſhed 
« the oath of allegiance to the King, his heirs and 
&« ſucceſſors; the law is ſtronger againſt ſuch a diſ- 
« poſition : I grant, that from King William the 
& firſt, to Henry VIII, there has been ſeven in- 
<« terruptions of the legal line of hereditary ſuc- 
& ceſſion; but, I ſay, thoſe ſtatutes are made ſince 
« that time, and the making of new laws, he- 
« ing as much a part of the original compact, as 
the obſerving old ones, or any thing elle, 
« we are obliged to purſue thoſe laws, till al- 
<« tered by the legiſlative power, which, ſingly or 
« jointly, without the Royal aſſent, I ſuppole, we 
« do not pretend to. (6) 

Rem. (6) By this reaſoning the lords and com- 
mons being agreed, that a Catholic King could not 
exerciſe the right of government, and James II, 
being Catholic, and as he might poſſibly have an 
infinite ſeries of ſucceſſors from father to ſon, all 
Catholics, it would follow, that England might 
be always governed by Regents. 

< Theſe laws being made fince the laſt interrup- 
ce tion, we are not to go by an prom that was 
«© made before the making theſe laws. So that, all 
te that I conceive ought to be meant by our vote 
« js, © But the ſeting aſide the perſon that broke 
« the contract: and, in a. ſuceſſive kingdom, an 
«© Abdication can only be a forfeiture, as to the per- 
« fon himſelf.” I hope, and am perſuaded, that 
«© both lords and commons do agree in this, Not 
« to break the line of ſucceſſion, ſo as to make 
« the crown elective.“ And if that be declared, 
« that this Abdication of King James the ſecond, 
« reacheth no farther than himſelf; and that it is to 
« continue in the right line of ſucceſſion, that, I 
« hope, will make all of one mind in this im- 
« portant affair. (7) 

= (7) For the better underſtanding the 
biſhop of Ely's ſpeech, as well as ſome others that 
follow, it muſt be obſerved, that among the lords 
who had voted for the vacancy of the throne, by 
a majority of eleven voices, there were two forts 
of men. The one, without any deſire to favor 
King James, or the Prince of Wales, had no other 
view than to oppoſe the Republican party, who, 
under color of gratitude to the Prince of Orange, 
were laboring with all their power to have him elected 
King, reckoning it would be a large ſtep towards 
advancing the authority of the people, and render- 
ing the crown elective. Some of the lords voted 
againſt the vacancy of the throne, chiefly in op- 
poſition to this party. But there were others who 
carried their views farther, and by rendering the 
ſctling of the government impracticable, labored 
indirectly, either to cauſe King James to be re- 
called, or the Prince of Wales to be acknowleged 
for King, knowing it would be impoſſible to prove 
him ſuppoſititious in a legal manner. But as theſe 
concealed themſelves among the others, and pre- 
tended only to defend hereditary right, it is 


hard to know by the ſpeeches, who deſigned only 


to maintain hereditary right, and who had farther 
views. This the reader 1s to remember, that he 
may not imagine, all the lords who voted againſt 
the vacancy of the throne, were for King James, 

Then the earl of Clarendon ſpoke on the lords 
fille, and faid, «© This breaking the origi- 
« nal contract is a language that hath not been 


c up, but as taken from ſome late authors, and 
t thoſe none of the beſt received. It is not de- 
© nied, That the King is bound by law, and 
% bound to perform the laws made, and to be 
% made.“ But I would take notice, that his obli- 
« gation thereunto, doth not proceed from his coro- 
„ nation oath ; for our law faith, He is as much 
King before he is crowned, as he is after- 
* wards; and there is a natural allegiance due to 
to him from the ſubjects immediately upon the 
*© deſcent of the crown upon him.“ I was in great 
hopes, that you would have offered ſomeihing 
in anſwer to one of my lord of Ely's reaſons 
„ againſt that part of the vote, which declares, 
«« The throne to be vacant,” viz. © That no act 
of the King's alone can bar, or deſtroy, the 
& right of his heir to the crown, which is here- 
% ditary, and not elective.“ (8) 

Rem. (8) The earl of Clarendon begins with 
repreſenting the original contract between King 
and people, as an imaginary thing. And yet he 
owns „ the King is bounded by law (tho? he 
* cites none) and bound to perform, &c.” But 
that this obligation proceeds not from his coro- 
nation oath, What is it then that binds him? 

And then, if this matter goes no farther than 
„King James the ſecond, in his own perſon ; 
* how comes the vacancy and the ſupply to be 
% devolved upon the people? For if he only be 
*« ſet aſide, hen it is apparent, where the crown 
is to go, to the perſon that hath the next right 
* of ſucceſſion, and conſequently there is no va- 
** cancy. (9) 

Rem. (9) The lords always ſpoke of the next 
heir, but without naming the Prince of Wales. 
The reaſon is, that by raiſing, as they thought, 
invincible obſtacles to the election of a new King, 
they deſigned by degrees to lead the commons to 
propoſe the examination of the Prince of Wales's 
birth. But the managers for the commons care- 
fully avoided that ſnare, and therefore the Prince 
of Wales was not ſo much as once mentioned by 
name in the conference. 

The earl of Nottingham added, «« The 
lords having declared that they are willing, to 
* ſecure the nation againſt the return of King 
James into this kingdom; and will therefore 
* concur with the commons in any act that ſhall 
ebe thought neceſſary to prevent ſuch his return, 
eit ſhould ſeem we were agreed in that matter; 
and if that were the point, we ſhould find 
* words proper ſoon enough to expreſs our mean- 
4 ing by. t I find neither of the words, Ab- 
& dicated or Deſerted, will, on the one fide or 
<* on the other, be allowed to ſignify this mean- 
* ing. Therefore we ſhould come preſently to 
e think of ſome other that would. t the rea- 
* ſons why my lords did chiefly inſiſt upon the 
& alteration of the word Abdicated, was, Be- 
s cauſe they did apprehend, that it being a word 
% not known to our laws, there might be other 
*« inferences drawn from it than they do apprehend 
our laws will warrant, from the caſe, as it is 
„ ſtated in the fact of this vote; and, as they 
*« conceive is done in the concluding of the 
A throne's being vacant Therefore, I think it 
„ would ſhorten the preſent debate, if we did 
ſetle the point of the vacancy firſt, For if we 
were ſure, that the throne were, or were not 
*« vacant, we ſhonld eaſily light upon what word 
+ were proper to be uſed in this caſe.“ 

Sir George Treby ſpeaking on the fide of the 
commons ſaid, « 1] think, my lords the 


e preſent debate is to begin, where the difference 
e between the two houſes doth begin, and that is 
: cc at 


— 


*« long uſed in this place; nor known in any of IsTerq, 
« our law-boks or public records; it is ſprung Ax' 16653. 
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ſyreRREG: at the word Abdicated. Original contract, is a 
Ax 1688. phraſe and 972 K by the learned mt. Hooker, 
— — J 


&« in his book of Eccleſiaſtical Polity. But I have 
«« a greater authority than this, and that is your 
« lordſhips own, who have agreed to all the 
vote, but this word Abdicated, and the vacancy 
« of the throne. But it is very much beyond what 
te the vote before us doth lead us unto, © To talk 
«« of the right of thoſe in the ſucceſſion :* for that 
«« goes farther than the very laſt part of our vote, 
« and it is ſtill to lead us yet farther, to ſay any 
te thing about making the crown elective.“ 
Then he indeavored to prove that King James had 
actually Abdicated the kingdom, alleging the au- 
thorjty of Grotius, who ſays, ** That if there be 
« any word or action that doth ſufficiently manifeſt 
«© rhe intention of the mind and will, to part with 
« his office, that will amount to an Abdication or 
« Renouncing. * Now (added he) I beg leave to 
« pur this cafe, that had King James the ſecond 
« come here into the aſſembly of lords and com- 
« mons, and expreſſed himſelf in writing or words, 
« to this purpoſe: © I was born an heir to the 
« crown of England, which is a government li- 
« mited by laws, made in full parliament, by 
« King, nobles, and commonalty; and, upon the 
« death of my laſt predeceſſor, I am in poſſeſſion 
« of the throne ; and, now I find, I cannot make 
«© Jaws without the conſent of the lords and repre- 
ic ſentatives of the commons in parliament z I can- 
de not ſuſpend laws that have been ſo made, with- 
out the conſent of my people; this indeed is 
« the title of Kingſhip I hold by original contract, 
« and the fundamental conſtitutions of the govern- 
« ment; and my ſucceſſion. to, and poſſeſſion of 
« the crown, on theſe terms, is part of that con- 
te tract; this part of the 1 am weary of, 
« do renounce it, I will not be obliged to ob- 
« ſerve it; nay, I am under an obligation not to 
« comply with it; I will not execute the laws 
«© that have been made; nor ſuffer others to be 
c made, as my people ſhall deſire, for their ſe- 
« curity in religion, liberty and property, which 
« are the two main parts of the Kingly office in this 
% nation.“ I ſay, ſuppoſe he had ſo expreſt him- 
«« ſelf, doubtleſs, this had been a plain renouncing 
« of the legal regular title which came to him by 
« deſcent: if then he, by particular acts, ſuch as 
« are enumeratzd in the vote, has declared as 
e much or more than theſe words can amount to, 
„ then he hath thereby declared his will to re- 
«<< nounce the government. And this doth 
« amount to a manifeſt declaration of his will, no 
« longer to retain the exerciſe of his Kingly office 
« according to law; he has ſufficiently declared 
te his renouncing of the very office, and therefore 
« cannot depart from inſiſting upon the word 
« Abdicated, which doth ſo well correſpond to the 
fact of the caſe, and ſo well expreſs the true 
e meaning of the commons in their vote.” 

The earl of Nottingham ſaid, _— I will 
« not undertake to diſpute, whether a King of 
„ England may, or may not, renounce his King- 
«« dom. For my own part, I think he can, and 
« may go ſo tar in agreement with thoſe that 
have ſpoken to this point, To yield that he 
e may do it by implicit acts, contrary to the 
« Kingly office.” For a King to ſay, he will not 
« govern according to law; and for a King to act 
« wholly contrary to law, and do that which would 
« ſubvert the conſtitution, is (I think) the ſame 
« thing. But then I muit ſay alſo, that I think 
«« there is a difference between ſaying fo, and do- 
« ing ſomething inconſiſtent with what the Jaws 
require; for every deviation from the law, is 
a kind of breach of the fundamental conſtitu- 
“tions; as the laws are neceilary, ſo far as to 


La 
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the. 


«© ſupport the foundation. 


But if every tranſgreſ- 
ſion, or violation of the law, by the Prince's 
connivance or command, were ſuch a breach 
of the fundamental laws, as would infer ari Ab- 
dication, then were it in vain to call any of his 
miniſters or officers to account for any ſuch ac- 
tion. Then the action is the King's, and not theirs ; 
and then adieu to the maxim of, A King's not 
& doing a of I take this matter to be ſo plain, 
bas to the diſtinction that I have mentioned, that 
nothing can be more; and it has been thought ſo 
eſſentially neceſſary to have it clear and manifeſt, 
that thoſe two great inſtances of Edward II, and 
Richard II, were expreſs ſolemn renunciations, 
and thoſe confirmed in parliament by the lords 
and commons, by the act of depoſing them. 
Therefore I cannot infer from the facts enume- 
rated in the vote, that this ſhould be an Abdi- 
cation for himſelf and his heirs.” 
Sir George Treby replied, * When a King 
breaks the law in ſome few particular inſtances, 
it may be ſufficient to take an account of it from 
thoſe evil miniſters that were inſtrumental in it, 
why ſuch a thing was done, which was againſt 
laws? Why ſuch a law was not executed by 
them, whoſe duty it was to ſee it put in execu- 
tion? You may, in ordinary caſes of breaking 
the law, have remedy in the ordinary courts and 
* courle of juſtice, But ſure! he does not take 
* this to be ſuch a caſe, or theſe to be ordinary 
* violations of the law : and therefore, in the ex- 
traordinary caſes, the extraordinary remedy is 
* to be recured unto. And where ſhall any man 
come to have any redreſs in ſuch a caſe as this, 
when the malefactor comes to be party, unto 
whom all applications for relief and redreſs 
from injuries ſhould be made, and fo ke himſelf 
ſhall be a judge of his own breaches of law? 
This moſt apparently was the caſe as to the Quo 
Warranto's, which was a plain defign to ſubverc 
the conſtitution in the very foundation of the le- 
„ giſlature, It is becauſe the King hath violated 
the conſtitution, by which the law ſtands, as the 
rule both of the Kingly government, and the 
people's obedience, that we ſay, he hath Abdi- 
cated and Renounced the government ; for all 
& other — 4. breaches of the law, the ſubject 
% may have remedy in the ordinary courts of 
Juſtice, or the extraordinary court of parliamen- 
tary proceedings : but where ſuch an attempt as 
this is made on the eſſence of the conſtitution, 
it is not we that have brought ourſelves into this 
ſtate of nature, but thoſe who have reduced our 
legal well eſtabliſhed frame of government into 
ſuch a ſtate of confuſion, as we are now ſeeking 
C aredreſs unto.” 

The lords objecting nothing farther againſt the 
uſe of the word Abdicated, the commons proceeded 
to the ſecond amendment, viz. the leaving out the 
words, and that the throne is thereby vacant.'— 
Mr. Sacheverell opened the debate, and ſaid,---** My 
«« Jords, the commons, in uſing the words Abdica- 
tion and Vacancy, had no thoughts of making the 
„kingdom elective, neither can any ſuch thing be 
& deduced from their words.” (10) 

Rem. (10) As the principal reaſon which induced 
the lords to oppoſe the commons vote, was, the 
conſequence drawn from thence, that the crown 
would thereby become elective, the commons were 
very careful to deny this conſequence, by ſaying, 
That not only they had no ſuch thought, but that 
it could not be infered from their vote. This was 
a material point. For it the lords could have drawn 
from the commons a confeſſion, that the conſe- 
quence was juſt, they would have pretended, that 
by declaring the throne vacant, the conſtitution was 
ſubverted, and the crown made elective inſtead of 
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„ the throne. 


AN” 1688. have denied that the crown was originally heredi- 


tary, and maintained, it was ſo only by the ſta- 
tutes made in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
From whence they might have infered, that the 
parliament which ſetled the crown upon the deſcen- 
dents of James I, in the direct, and afterwards in 
the collateral line, had likewiſe power to alter the 
order of the ſetlement. But they avoided all dil- 
cuſſions of this nature, being ſenſible that the de- 
ſign of the lords was to multiply the ſubjects of 


diſpute, in order to increaſe the obſtacles of the pro- 


jected eſtabliſhment. 

Mr. Sacheverell continued, The commons rea- 
« fon for their diſagreeing to this amendment, was, 
&« becauſe they conceive (that as they may well infer) 
« from ſo much of their own vote, as your lord- 
<« ſhips have agreed unto, * That King James the 
« ſecond hath Abdicated the government; and 
« that the throne is thereby vacant :* ſo, if they 
« ſhould admit your iordſhips amendments, © That 
«© he hath only Deſerted the government; yet, 
« even thence would follow, It is vacant, as to 


« King James the ſecond : * Deſerting the go- 


% vernment being, in true conſtruction, Deſerting 
It King James had only given over 
« the exerciſe of the government, [as their lord- 
5 ſhips pretended] he continues in the office, and 
eis King (till; and then all the acts that we have 
« done in this convention, are wholly (as we con- 
&« ceive) not juſtifiable ; you are in no place or 
« ſtation to relieve yourſelves, or the nation, in 
« this exigence ; unleſs you will think of ſeting up 
„ another Regency by your own authority, with- 
c out his . M which, I conceive, by the laws 
of England, you cannot do. What then fol- 
flows upon all we have done? We have drawn 
the nation into a ſnare, by the ſteps we have 
„ taken; and leave all in ſuch an intricacy, as we 
% have no power by law to deliver them out of; 
* nor can we anſwer for what we have done, unleſs 


the King ſhould die, and that would leave the 


c ſucceſſion uncertain.” 

Mr. Pollexten purſuing the ſame argument, main- 
tained, That the lords ſaying in their vote, that 
« the government was Deſerted,” could not mean 
only the exerciſe of it, but a vacancy: the 
4 King's power, and the exerciſe of that power, 
„ was, in conſtruction of the law, one and the 
« ſame, and fo joined, that they could not be ſe- 
«« vered; and therefore, the ſuppoſed diſtinction 
«« was only national, and altogether diſagreeing to 
the laws of England. That it was utterly un- 
« lawful, and as great a crime, to take away from 
the King the exerciſe of the goverament, as to 
take from him the government; it might do 
«« well for their loraſhips to conſider, whether they 


were not guilty of the ſame crime, which they 


«« would decline by their amendment. That the 
«© commons therefore could not admit, That there 
«© ſhould be a taking away the exerciſe of the go- 
«« vernment from the King, any more than the 
„ taking away the government, which, the com- 


„ mons faid, he had himſelf given away by Ab- 


« dication 3 and that if King James was King ſtill, 


«© they could not by any means agree to the keep- 


ing him out of the kingdom. That to have a 
«© regency upon King James, without his own con- 


- «© ſent, or till his return, while the right was ſtill 


in him, would be a ftrange and impracticable 
thing, and introductive of a commonwealth, in- 


ſtead of the ancient government by a limited 


* Monarchy ; and that the concluſion, That ſuch 
a Vacancy in the throne would make the crown 
«© elective, had no premiſſes either ſrom their 


actions, their ſayings, their votes, or any thing 


„ elfc in that cate. (11) 


— . 


Rem. (11) The lords anſwered but weakly mr. Ixtzaz;, 


Pollexfen's reafons. 


Several of thoſe who were Ax' 16g; 


againſt a vacancy verily believed, it was as un- 


lawful to deprive King James of the exerciſe of the 
regal power, as of the power itſelf. But they durſt 
not directly undertake his defenſe, becauſe they 
knew his perſon was odious to the whole nation. 
Wherefore, they had deviſed this diſtinction be- 
tween a right, and the exerciſe of that right, to 
leave room for his reſtoration, Mr. Pollexfen, as 
appears, maintains, that this diſt inction is imagi- 
nary. Let the reader examine, whether it was well 
proved, or only ſuppoſed; or whether, in ſuppo- 
ſition of its reality, it was applicable to the point 
in hand. 

The earl of Clarendon interpoſed and faid, “II 
* would not declare his opinion about the vacancy 
as to King James, but deſired to know the 
meaning of the commons, how far the vacancy 
** was to extend?“ 

This gave occaſion to mr. Pollexien to aſk the 
lords, „whether their lordſhips did agree, that the 
* throne was vacant as to King James the ſecond? ? 
« that if ſo, or if they ſhould ſay it was full of 
© any body elſe, and would name whom it was full 
« of, it would then be time for the commons to 
give an anſwer.“ 

To which the ſame earl replied, That admiting, 
& for diſcourſe ſake, that the throne was vacanc 
eas to King James the ſecond, it muſt then be ſup- 
e plicd by thoſe that ſhould have come if he were 
& dead; this government being, by all our laws, 
* an hereditary Monarchy, which is to go in ſuc- 
<< ceſſion by inheritance in the Royal line. That 
if the commons ſaid this government was vacant, 
that would be to put all thoſe by that ſhould 
* take it by ſucceſſion, which would make the 
kingdom elective for that time: that the lords 
ſaid, there was no vacancy 3 but ſince the com- 
mons ſaid, the throne was vacant, he might 
very well aſk, who had the right of filling up that 
Vacancy ? ” 

Mr. ſerjeant Maynard anſwered, «+ That was 
not the queſtion before them, tho' ic would 
come properly in debate, when they were agreed 
upon the vacancy ; that he granted the Engliſh 
Monarchy to be hereditary; but tho' it ſhould 
in an ordinary way deſcend to the heir, yet as 
their caſe was, they had a maxim in law as cer- 


cc 


* ſaid he, no man can pretend to be King James's 
heir while he is living: Nemo eſt heres vi- 
“ ventis.“ (12) 

REM. (12) Mr. ſerjeant Maynard ſeems to have 
juſtly remarked, that it was proper to agree upon 
the vacancy before they proceeded to the queſtion, 
* who ſhould fill the throne?” Otherwiſe the 
conſequence would be examined before the pre- 
miſſes were ſetled, on which it was founded. 

The earl of Pembroke replied, «+ That to that 
ce point the lord Clarendon had given an anſwer, 
«« © That it ſhould go to the next heir in the line, 
e that were to take it if the King were dead.” 
«© And that as they ſhould be underſtood, they 
e ſhould make it a caſe of demiſe of the King's, as 


de the law calls it; that is, the King was dead in 


« Jaw, by his Abdication or Deſertion. That to 


&« anſwer the queſtion of the commons, * who the. 


„ throne was full of? * it was ſufficient to know, 
that there were heirs, who were to take by lineal 
& ſucceſſion, tho? they did not, or could not poſi- 
ce tively name the particular perſon.” (13) 

Rem. (13) If the nds had gained this point, 


that in caſe the throne were vacant with regard to 


the perſon of King James oaly, it ſhould be filled 
by the next heir, ch:y would have thereby ingaged 
the commons in a diſcuſſion of the Prince of Walces's 


birth, 


tain as any other, which ſtoped the courſe ; for, 
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birth, wherein they would have had great advan- 
tages. But the commons deſired, above all things, 
to avoid this examination, into which the lords 
would have artfully drawn them. 

The earl of. Nottingham argued, ** That if the 
t Jords ſhould grant a vacancy as to the King him- 

ſelf, yet they might juſtly do theſe acts men- 
tioned in the commons reaſons ; for if barely 
the exerciſe of the government were Deſerted, 
there muſt be a ſupply of that exerciſe in ſome 
«« perſon's taking the adminiſtration 3 and as none 
ſo fit, becauſe of the Prince's relation to the 
crown, and in his preſenſe here, to addreſs unto 
about it, ſo none ſo proper to make that addreſs 
« as the lords; finc=, in the abſenſe of the King, 
« they were the King's and kingdom's great coun- 
cil, and might have done by themſelves without 
« the commons but being met in a full repreſenta- 
« tive body, they joined with them. (14) 

Rem. (14) This concerns only the vindication of 
the lords conduct, which had been a little cenſured 
by mr. Sacheverell and mr. Pollexfen. This vin- 
dication is wholly founded upon the diſtinction be- 
tween a right, and the exerciſe of that right, which 
the earl of Nottingham ſuppoſes, without under- 
taking to prove it. 

„ They were told, That the next heir in ſuc- 
< cefſſion could not take it, becauſe no one could 
<< be heir to one alive; yet ſtill he thought the 
c“ anſwer given by the lords a very good one, That 
© tho? the King was not dead naturally, yet if, as 
« they infered, he was fo civilly,“ the next of 
4 courſe ought to come in by hereditary ſucceſſion ; 
« for he knew not any diſtinction between ſucceſſors 
c jn the caſe of a natural death, and thoſe in caſe 
« of a civil one: that he would know, if the 
e next heir ſhould be ſet aſide, and another put in, 
4 Whether that King of England ſhould be King 
« to him and his heirs, and fo being once upon the 
et throne, the ancient lineal ſucceſſion be altered? 
« which indeed would ſufficiently make the king- 
c dom elective, by taking it from the right heir? 
That if it was not ſo, then he aſked, Whether 
ſuch a King as ſhould be put in, ſhould be Kin 
only during King James's life? That, he ſup- 

kd, was not the meaning of the commons; 
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own life; that then if there was a diſtinct ion 
made as to the ſucceſſion, between a natural and 
a civil death, if King James ſhould die during 
the life of the new King, what would become of 
the hereditary Monarchy ? Where mult the ſuc- 
ceſſor come in, when the next heir to King James 
might not be the preſent heir to the preſent ſuc- 
ceſſor? That therefore they muſt reduce all to this 
point, Whether this would not make the kingdom 
elective? That if they made it once elective, it 
was enough to make it ever ſo; for he would be 
bold to ſay, They could not make a ſtronger tie 
to obſerve that kind of ſucceſſion, than what lay 
ce upon them to preſerve in this caſe. | 
He added, « That if the throne was vacant, he 
„ would know whether they were obliged to fill it? 
« That if they were, they muſt fall it either by the 
old laws, or by the humor of thoſe who were to 
chuſe. That if they filled it by the old laws, 
they declared it was an hereditary kingdom, and 
they were to take the next ſucceſſor, to whom 
the ſucceſſion would belong, and there would be 
e no need of ſtanding upon a vacancy : that if they 
« were to fill it according to the humor of the times, 
that diverted the courſe of inheritance ;z and that 
he could not fee by what authority they could do 
that, or change the ancient conſtitution, without 
commiting the ſame fault they had laid upon the 
King. But, ſaid he, if 
N® 20. Vol. III. 
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ut at leaſt, he muſt be made a King during his 


the throne vacant as to King James, that is, That 
„he has no right, then let us go on to the nex: 
« ſtep.” (15) - Þ 

REM. (15) The earl of Nottingham enumerates 
here all the inconveniencies, difficulties, and con- 
trarieties to the law which could ariſe from the com- 
mons vote, and all ended in the danger of rendring 
the crown elective. But he took care not to men- 
tion the difficulties which flowed from the lords 
opinion. The conſequences of their opinion were, 
either that the kingdom ſhould be left in its preſent 
confuſion, or King James recalled, or the Prince of 
Wales acknowleged for King. In all three, the 
_ was as great as in running the hazard of 
making the crown elective, which was the only 
danger the earl would have jto be conſidered. , As 
if the danger of leaving the kingdom in confuſion, 
of recalling the King, of owning a. Prince who was 


by moſt people thought ſuppoſititious, who was 
abſent 44 — 


minor, who would be bred in France 
in the Catholic religion, and from whom the ſame 
inconveniencies as had cauſed King James to be re- 
jected, were to be feared when he ſhould be of age: 
as if I fay, all theſe dangers were to be reckoned 
as nothing in compariſon of the hazard of a breach 
in the Jineal ſucceſſion, Beſide, it was only by 
way of conſequence that the lords pretended that 
the crown would become elective by this breach, 
tho* the commons affirmed they had no ſuch in- 
tention, 

But mr. Sacheverell replied, <«* That all their 
„ buſineſs was to maintain, That the throne was 
«© vacant.” | 

And mr. Sommers added, That the lords al- 
«© leged as a reaſon againſt the word Abdicate, 
«© That it was not a word known to our laws, but 
„that the word Vacant could not have that objec- 
tion made to it, ſince it was in our records, and 
<< even applied in a parallel caſe to this in the firſt 
« of Henry IV.” 

To which the ear] of Rocheſter anſwered, 
«© That as that was the only precedent for the word 
« Vacant, yet it was attended with this very con- 


g | ** ſequence, that it would make the Monarchy 


« elective; for it being there declared, That the 
% Royal feat was vacant, immediately did follow 
an election of Henry IV, who was not next in 
e the Royal line.“ | 

The ſame argument was purſued by the earl of 
Clarendon, who ſaid, That it was plain in the 
e caſe of Richard II, who had abſolute Reſigned, 

Renounced, or Abdicated, in writing under his 
own hand; that after that, the parliament being 
ſiting, they did not think that ſufficient to 
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« fear, and not voluntary: that thereupon they 


« then came in the claim of Henry IV: that this 


was undoubtedly an election; tho* he was really 
the next heir, the ear] of March not appearing. 
Henry claimed it as his undubitable right being 
the next heir that appeared : that all the Kings 
that were thus taken in or elected (for the elec- 
tion was not of God's approbation) any one year 
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diſturbed in the poſſeſſion: that Henry IV, did not 
care to owe the crown to the election, but claimed 
it as his right; that it was a plauſible pretenſe, 
and kept him and his ſon 
in the time of his grandſon Henry VI, there was 
an utter overthrow of his title and poſſeſſion too : 
for, in the firſt of Edward IV, all the proceed- 
ings againſt Richard II, as well as all the reſt 
of the acts during the uſurpation (as that-record 
rightly calls it) were annulled, repealed, revoked 
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upon, becauſe that writing might be the effect of 
proceeded to a formal depoſition upon articles: and 


ſcarce paſſed in any of the reigns, without being 


* the throne; but 


and reverſed, and all imaginable words uſed 
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ſet thoſe proceedings aſide, as illegal, unjuſt and 
unrighteous: that act deduced the pedigree 
of the Royal line from Henry III to Richard IT, 
who died without iſſue; and then Henry IV, ſays 
the act, uſurped 3 but that the earl of March, 
upon the death of Richard II, and conſequently 

ward IV from him, was undoubted _— by 
conſcience, by nature, by cuſtom, and by 
law.” (16) 


Rem. (16) All the arguments from the acts of 
rliament relating to the differences between the 


ſes of Lancaſter and York, muſt be very weak. 


Becauſe theſe parliaments did not all proceed upon 
the ſame principle, and becauſe the one pulled down 
what the other ſet up. This evidently appears, in 
that both ſides in the preſent caſe, alleged ſome of 
the acts of theſe parliaments, in ſupport of their 
cauſe. 


He 


ſir Robert Howard exerted himſelf, 


and replied, . He would not ſay that the record of 


Henry IV was not a precedent of election; for 
the parliament did not much mind his claim, 
knowing that he claimed by deſcent, where there 
was a perſon that had a title before him : thus 
the commons did not doubt but that power which 
brought in another line then, upon the vacancy 
of the throne by the leaſion of Richard II, was 
ſill, according to the conſtitution, _— in 
the lords and commons, and was legally ſuffici- 
ent to ſupply the preſent vacancy : that he would 
aſk the queſtion of any lord there, whether, had 
there been an heir to whom the crown had 

uietly deſcended in the line of ſucceffion, and 
this heir certainly known, their lordſhips would 
have aſſembled without his calling, or would have 
either adminiſtered the government themſelves, 
or adviſed the Prince of Orange to have taken 
it upon himſelf? Thar he doubted they had been 
all guilty of high-treaſon by the laws of Eng- 
land, it a known ſucceſſor of the throne 
were in poſſeſſion of the throne, as he muſt be if 
the throne were not vacant: that from hence 
their lordſhips ſaw, that the difficulty in this 
matter aroſe from this, That they would all agree 
the throne to be vacant, when they knew of 
none that poſſeſſed it ; that ſome ſuch thing had 
been pretended to as an heir-male, of which 
there were different opinions, and in the mean 
time they were without a government. Muſt we 
ſtay, added he, till the truth of the matter be 
found out ? What ſhall be done to preſerve our 
conſtitution, and in a little time it will, perhaps, 
through the diſtraction of our conſtitution, be ut- 
terly irremediable. He confeſſed it would be a 


+ difficult thing to go upon the examination who 


was heir, or elſe their lordſhips would have ex- 
—＋ themſelves before. But, continued he, it not 

ing clear, muſt we always remain thus? Uſe 
what words you will, fill up, or nominate, or elect, 
it is the thing that we are to take care of, and it 
is high time it was done. There is no ſuch con- 
ſequence to be drawn from this vote, as an in- 
tention or likelihood of altering the courſe of 
the government, ſo as to make it elective; the 


throne has all along deſcended in an hereditary | 


ſucceſſion, the main conſtitution has been pre- 
ſerved. The precedent of Henry IV is not like 
that of elections in other countries; and I am 
ſorry there ſhould be any occaſion for what 
is neceſſary to be done now; but when fuch 
difficulties are upon the nation, that we can- 
not extricate ourſelves out of, as to the lineal 
ſucceſſor, your lordſhips, I hope, will give us 
leave to remember, Salus populi eſt ſuprema 
lex.“ And if neither you nor we can do any 
thing in this caſe, we, who are met under the 


It is faid this f. 


mo... 


notion of the convention of the ſtates, have then IsTzxxze; 


met to no purpoſe ; for after we have voted our- 
ſelves to be without government (whic h looks as 
if ſomething were really intended as to a ſetlement) 
all preſently ſinks, and we are as much in the 
dark as we were before. Your lordſhips ſay, 
you will never make a precedent of election, or 
take upon you to alter the ſucceſſion, With 
your lordſhips favor, the ſetlement of the con- 
ſtitution is the main thing we are to look after. 
If you provide for the ſupply of the defect there, 
that point of the ſucceſſion will, without all queſ- 
tion, in the ſame method, and at the ſame time, 
be ſurely provided for, But, my lords, have 
not you yourſelves limited the very ſucceſſion, 
and cut off ſome that might have a lineal right? 
Have you not concured with us in our vote, That 
it is inconſiſtent with our religion and laws to 
have a Papiſt to reign over us?* Muſt we not 
come then to an election, if the next heir be a 
Papiſt? Nay, ſuppoſe there was no Proteſtant 
heir at all to be found, would*not your lordſhi 

then break the line? If your lordſhips then in 
ſuch a caſe muſt break through the ſucceſſion, 
I think the nation has reaſon to expect you ſhall 
take care to ſupply the preſent defect, where the 
ſucceſſion is uncertain z or what can we do fur- 
ther, but even part in confuſion, and fo leave 
the nation to extricate itſelf as well as it can out 
of its diſtraction. But even at whoſe doors that 
will lie, I muſt leave to your lordſhips own 
thoughts.” 


peech, wherein good ſenſe, and a 


zeal for the nation equally ſhined, made a deep 
impreſſion upon ſome of the lords who aſſiſted at 
the conference, and upon all the reſt of the au- 
dience. However, as the earl of Clarendon, to 
prove the lineal ſucceſſion, had alleged what paſſed 
with regard to Edward IV, fir George Treby un- 
dertook to explain that matter, and faid: 


„ That it was very well known, that Edward 


« TV came in diſ-affirmance of the title of the 
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„ houſe of Lancaſter: that as thoſe times went, 


whenever there was a turn in government, as 
there were ſeveral, there were new and contrery 
declarations about the title to the crown, made 
conſtantly in parliament ; and what one parlia- 
ment ſetled, another undid: but then, that this 
advantage the commons had on their ſide ; that 
as they had this firſt precedent for them, ſo 
they had the laſt, viz. The parliament-roll of 
the firſt of Henry VII, where the record is ſet 
right again: that the act for depoſing Richard 
II, was indeed repealed by Edward IV, and 
thereupon it proceeds to attaint Henry VI; 
but then came in Henry VII, in the firſt year of 
whoſe reign there was an act made, that ſet aſide 
all the acts and atttainders made againſt his line, 
and conſequenly it repealed the firſt of Edward IV, 
which had repealed the firft of Henry IV : that 
Henry VII, was of the line of Lancaſter, and 
tho* he had the heirefs of the houfe of York in 
his boſom, yet after he came to the throne, he 
would not indure to have his crown reckoned 


* matrimonial, or ſuffer the ſtile to go in the name 


of Henry and Elizabeth, as he mult have done if 
he had ftuck to the title by the right line of 
ſucceſſion. That therefore this act for reſtoring 


the record of the firſt of Henry IV again, was 


as good an authority as it was before, and ſome- 
what better; for it had the laſt act on its ſide, 
which was yet unrepealed.“ 

Here the earl of Pembroke replied, That 
Henry VII had a good right and title by mar- 
riage to the crown, in re uxoris ;* but that his 


* own title, as deſcended from Henry IV, was an 


uſurpation; 
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any one to preſcribe which was beſt, as long as 
it was acknowleged he had one good.” | 
Sir George Treby returned. That if Henry VIPs 
title by deſcent was an uſurpation, it was hard 
to determine what title he did govern by; ſince, 
tho? his wife was lineal heir, yet ſhe had no part, or 
ſo much as a name in the adminiſtration. But ad- 


« ded he, if we ſhould allow none for acts of par- 
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« made about the ſucceſſion be ſo us os 


liament, but thoſe that were made in the reigns 
of hereditary Kings, and in the right line, I 
doubt we ſhould want the greateſt part of thoſe 
laws that compoſe the volume of ſtatute-books, 
and the records by which we injoy a great part 
of our inheritances and * 
Sir Richard Temple alleged, That if _ 
„what 
then ſhould they ſay to the ſucceſſion of Queen 
Elizabeth, who had an act of parliament both 
againſt her and her ſiſter.“ 
The earl of Pembroke replied. That to ſhew 
what 
her time, had in that point, there was an act 
made in her reign, and yet in being, which de- 
clared it to be a Præmunire, to affirm, the par- 
liament cannot ſetle the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
or alter it. That intails of the crown had been 
in parliament, both ancient and modern; yet 
the authority of another ſubſequent act had pre- 
vailed againſt ſuch an intail, ſo that they ſhould 
be done in parliament.” N 
Sir Richard returned, He thought they were 
in as full a capaciry to take care of the govern- 
ment, as any of their predeceſſors; and that if 
they did as their predeceſſors had done before 
them, that ought not to be called a changing 
of the Monarchy from an hereditary to ati 
elective.“ | 
Here the earl of 2 once more inter- 
could not imagine how a 
kingdom could be hereditary, and that the 
King, who had children in being at the time of 
his forſaking the government, could have the 
throne vacant, both of him and his children; 
that the courſe of inheritance, as to the crown 
of England, was by law a great dea! better 
provided for, than that of any other inheritance, 
That no attainder of the heir of the crown 
could bar the ſucceſſion to the throne,” as it did 
the deſcent to any common perſon ; and that 
the very deſcent by order of birth would take 
away any ſuch defect. That this was the opinion 
of the great lawyers of England, in the cafe of 
Henry VII; and therefore he could not ap- 
prehend, how any act of the father, could bar 
the right of the child; ſince even the act of the 
ſon, which might indanger an attainder in him, 
could not do it; ſo careful was the law of the 
Royal line of the ſucceſſion, which was declared 
by ſeveral acts of parliament, and very fully and 
rticularly by the twenty- fifth of Henry VIII. 
hat he deſired to know, whether the lords and 
commons had power by themſelves to make a 
binding act or law? And whether, according to 
the legal conſtitution, every King of England, 
by being ſeated on the throne, and poſſeſſed of 
of the crown, was not thereby King to him and 
his heirs? And that without an act of par- 
hament he knew not what determination they 
could make of his eſtate. That it was urged 
indeed, that the lords had in effect already 
agreed to the vacancy, by voting, That it 
was inconſiſtent with our religion and laws, to 
have a Popiſh Prince to rule over us :* But that 
a'vore of either houſe, or both houſes her, 
could not alter the law in that or any other 


opinion ſhe herſelf, and the wiſe men of 


every thing of that nature might be done 
in the ancient uſual method of parliament. 
That ſince they were happily delivered from the 
tears of Popery and arbitrary power, God for- 
bid they ſhould aſſume any ſuch power to them- 
ſelves; tor what advantage ſhould they then 
give to thoſe who would quarrel with their 
ſetlement for the illegality of it? Would not this, 
which they indeavor to cruſh break forth into a 
viper? That in all the breaches that were made 
upon the line of ſucceſſion, ſuch was the force of 
the laws, that the uſurpers would not take the 
crown upon them, unleſs they had ſome ſpe- 
cious pretenſe of an hereditary title to it. That 
what he would have avoided by all means, was 
the miſchievous conſequences that he feared 
would inſue upon the vacancy of the throne, 
namely, the utter overthrow of the whole con- 
ſtitution; for if the lords and commons only 
remained as parts of the government, and if the 
head be taken away, and the throne vacant, by 
what Jaws or conſtitutions was it that they re- 
tained lords and commons? That they were knit 
together in their common head ; and that if one 
part of the 1 was diſſolved, he ſaw 
not any reaſon but that all muſt be diſſolved. 
He confeſſed, that any government was better 
than none ; but he earneſtly defired they might 
injoy their ancient conſtitution.” (17) 
Rem. (17) The earl of Nottingham, in his 
ſpeech, reaſoned like Charles I, in his diſputes with 
the parliament. That is, he ſuppoſed che govern- 
ment in its natural ſtate, and on that ſuppoſition, 
his arguments were ſtrong. But it is hard to con- 
ceive a greater diſorder in the government than at 
the time of this conference. King James had 
| 2 — years in an arbitrary manner. He 
violated, not ſome particular laws of little 
mornent, but fundztnental laws, whereon the ſe- 
curity of the national religion and liberties de- 
pended. After which, he had withdrawn himſelf out 
of the kingdom, without taking any order about 
the government. Moſt men thought his ſon ſup- 
poſititious, and he had ſent him into France. Could 
the government therefore be ſuppoſed in a natural 
ſtate? And if it was not, the reaſoning built upon 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, ought to fall to the ground. 
However expreſs the laws may be, they always 
ſt ſome certain conſtitution of government. 
But if this conſtitution is broke, as may happen in 
all countries under the ſun, how, in order to re- 
medy this evil, can the laws be taken for rule, 
which ſuppoſe the government in its uſual and na- 
tural ſtate,” and which have not provided for ex- 
traordinary unforeſeen caſes? EO! 

What the earl of Noertirigham would intimate, 
tho? he does not ſpeak plainly, is briefly this: The 
lords, and commons are but two of the branches of 
the government, and can make no law without the 
third, that is, the King, who 1s their head. The 
King has abſented himfelf. He muſt therefore be 
recalled, or waited for till he returns, or elſe his 
next heir muſt be owned for King. 
is the Prince of Wales, This is evident from the 
care that was taken not to name him. Or if none 
of theſe methods be followed, the kingdom muſt 
be left in a ſtate of Anarchy, or a Regent ap- 
pointed to govern in the King's name, during his 
abſenſe. 

The whole debate was cloſed with two ſhort 
ſpeeches made by mr. Paul Foley, and mr. Eyre: 
The former ſaid, He hoped there was no danger 
of ſhaking our fundamentals in this caſe ; that 


— 


e fthey wert purſuing thoſe methods which agreed 
8 6 with 


Now this heir 


— 
«« point; yet becauſe he was deſirous that that IXE AST Te. 
«« vote ſhould have its effect, he deſired that Ax“ 1688. 
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4 a yote not yet agreed unto 3 that they 


with our laws and conſtitution ; for tho' the 
Monarchy of this nation be hereditary in the 
ordinary courſe of ſucceſſion, yet there might 
&« fall out a caſe wherein that could not be 
« complied with, and a plain vacancy might in- 
« ſve. For, ſaid he, put the caſe the whole legal 
« line ſhould fail, ſhould we in that caſe have no 

overnment at all? And who then ſhould we 
ce Eo but lords and commons? And I think that 
«© comes neareſt to the caſe in queſtion, where the 
« ſucceſſor is not known 3 for if he had been, we 
« ſhould have heard of him before now. And 
« what isthe reaſon that it ſhould then, in the former 
« caſe, devolve to the lords and commons, but 
« that there is no King? And they being the re- 
<< preſentative body of the kin * are the only 
ec remal apparent parts © e government, 
« and 2 ſupply the defect by providing 
« a ſucceſſor? 

Mr. Eyre ſubjoined, * That they were led out 
of the way, hunting after the conſequences of 
d made 
« a right and apt concluſion from the premiſſes, 
« otherwiſe all the vote was but hiſtorical : we 
&« declare, adds he, That the late King James 
<< has broke the original contract; has violated the 
© fundamental laws, and has withdrawn himſelf 
« out of the kingdom ; that he has abdicated the 
* government. What occaſion was there for ſuch 
« a declaration as this, if nothing were concluded 
c from it? That were only to give the kingdom 
a compendious hiſtory of thoſe miſeries they have 
„ too well learned by feeling them. Therefore 
te there was a neceſſity to e ſome concluſion ; 
* and none fo natural as this; that we are left with- 
« out a King, that the throne is thereby vacant, 
&« which it may be as to the poſſeſſion, and yet the 
right of ſucceſſion no ways prejudiced. But, my 
« lords, we are come here by the commands of 
« the houſe of commons, to debate the reaſons of 
« their vote, and your amendments, not to diſpute 
& what will be the conſequences, which is not at 
tc preſent our province.” And here ended this 
famous conference. 


cc 


The Prince of During all theſe debates in the convention, the 
Orange leaves Prince of Orange ſtaid at St. James's, without 


every one at 
li . 


Burnet, 
p- 820. 


He declares 


. 


Ibid. 


taking the leaſt pains to gain any one to his 
party. He was never leſs affable, being deſirous 
to ſhew, by his behavior, that his intention was not 
to deprive any man of the 2 to vote as he 
ſhould think fit. The two es were ſurpriſed 
that no body ſpoke to them in the Prince's behalf. 
At length, finding that his ſilence might be ill 
conſtrued, as if he was unwilling to take upon him 
the burden of Royalty, he ſent for the uis of 
Hallifax, the earls of Danby, Shrewſbury, and 


ſome others, and told them: 


He had been till then ſilent, becauſe he would 
not ſay or do any thing that might ſeem in any 
* fort to take from any perſon the full freedom of 
«< deliberating and voting in matters of ſuch im- 
portance : he was reſolved neither to court 
nor threaten any one. Some were for puting 


the government in the hands of a Regent : he 


would ſay nothing againſt it, if it was thought 
the beſt mean for ſetling their affairs: only he 
thought it neceſſary to tell them, that he would 
not be the Regent: ſo, if they continued in that 
deſign, they muſt look out for ſome other per- 


_ © ſon to be put in that poſt: he himſelf ſaw what 


the conſequences of it were like to prove: fo he 


** would not accept of it, Others were for puting 


the Princeſs ſingly on the throne, and that he 


* ſhould reign hy her courteſy : he faid, no man 
& could eſteem a woman more than he did the 
the Princeſs ; but he was ſo made, that he could 


*« not think of holding any thing by apron-ſtrings : Isreagy, 
nor could he think it reafonable to have any Ax” 085, 
„ ſhare in the government, unleſs it was put in his Cp 


cc 
cc 


E and that for term of life: if they think it 
t to ſetle it otherwiſe, he would not oppoſe 
te them in it: but he would go back to Holland, 
& and medle no more in their affairs: He aſſured 
them, that whatſoever others might think of a 
« crown, it was no ſuch thing in his eyes, but 
te that he could live very well, and be well pleaſed 
without it: In the end he ſaid, he could not re- 
«« ſolve to accept of a dignity ſo as to hold it only 
ce the life of another: yet he thought that the iſſue 
e of the Princeſs Ann ſhould be prefered in the 
& ſucceſſion, to any iſſue he might have by any 
* other wife than the Princeſs.” 


This declaration being immediately divulged by The lora; 
thoſe it was made to, did not a little contribute to concur with 
bring the debates in the houſe of lords to a ſpeedy the commoy 

As for the commons, about two Bure. 


determination. 
thirds were for the Prince. 

When the report of the conference between the 
two houſes was made to the lords, there was a ve 
warm debate, whether they ſhould inſiſt upon the 
amendments. Durin 


jected for ſeveral reaſons : Wal 
was now ſent out of England to be bred up in p. 


France, an enemy both to the nation and the eſta- Id. p. 816. 


bliſhed religion. What therefore would ſuch an 
examination ſignify ? 2. It was impoſſible for the 
people of England to know, whether he was the 
ſame perſon that had been carried over or not. 
3. In caſe he ſhould die, another might be put in 
his room, in ſuch manner, that the nation could 
not be ſure concerning him. 4. The Engliſh nation 
ought not to ſend into another country for witneſſes 
to prove that he was their Prince, much leſs re- 
ceive one upon the 8 ſuch as were not 
only aliens, but ought to be preſumed enemies. 
5. It was known, that all the perſons who had 
been the confidents in that matter, were conveyed 
away; ſo it was impoſſible to come at them, by 
whoſe means only the truth of that birth could be 
found out. It is pretended, there were ſome who 
thought it a deep piece of policy, to let the Prince 
of Wales's title remain undecided, in order to de- 
ter the ſucceeding Kings from imitating King 
James. | 

At length 
long debate, departed from their two amendments, 
and with the vote of the commons, . That 


« and that the throne was thereby become va- 
« cant.” Probably, they who had deſerted the 
party of the earls of Nottingham, Clarendon, and 
ocheſter, conſidered, that the ſuggeſted danger 
of the crown's becoming elective, was not to be 
compared to that which muſt neceſſarily happen, 
if the kingdom was left in the preſent confuſion, 
or King James recalled, or the Prince of Wales 
acknowleged for King. It is ſaid however, that 
the ſcale was turned to this ſide, by the arrival of 
ſome lords, who were not preſent in the houſe 
when the two amendments were voted : but they 
are not named. It is hardly probable that the 
retended arrival of theſe lords ſhould have occa- 
oned the change in the houſe of peers. There 
muſt have been a dozen at leaſt, and all of the ſame 
ſide, which is not very feaſable. 
This great ſtep 


The marquis of Hallifax moved, that the 
ſhould be given to the Prince of Orange alone, 


| and to the two .Princeſſcs after his death. Bar he 


was 


the debate, it was moved, Reaſon; 

that the birth of the Prince of Wales might be ex- againt «xz. 

amined into. But this motion was at length re- mining the 
1. The Prince of Wales Prince of 


, the majority of the lords, after a Kennet, 
chard, 


„% King James had Abdicated the government, p. 977. 


being made, the next thing to Debates 


be debated was, who ſhould fill the vacant throne. about filling 
crown the throne. 
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The lord 
Danby pro- 


— . 


Queen alone. 


Che refuſes. 
Burnet, 
p. 819. 


It is con- 
cluded that 
the Prince 
and Princeſs 
ſhould be 
King and 


Furnet, 

p. 821. 
The oath of 
allegiance is 
altered. 

Id. p. 821. 


hence the 


notion of a 
King de jure 


anda King de 


kf. 


Arrival of 
the Princeſs 


of Orange. 
Kennet, 


p. 547. 
Burnet 


pes. 


was not ſeconded (1). If dr. Burnet biſhop of 
of Saliſbury is td be credited, Bentinck (2), the 
Prince's favorite and confident, ſtrenuouſly ſupported 
this propoſal. The debate on this affair was very 
long. It was readily agreed, that the Princeſs of 
Orange ſhould be placed on the throne 3 but the 
queſtion was, whether the Prince ſhould b King of 
himſelf, or as huſband of the Princeſs * Upon 
this, parties began to be formed in both houſes. 
Mean time, as the Princeſs was detained in Hol- 
land by the froſt, and by contrary winds after the 
thaw, the earl of Danby ſent one over to the 
Princeſs, with an accqunt of the preſent ſtate of 
the debate, and to tell her, that if ſhe deſired it, 
he did not doubt but he ſhould be able to carry it, 
for ſeting her alone on the throne: The Princ 

anſwered, ſhe was the Prince's wife, and would 
never be other than what ſhe ſhould be in conjunc- 
tion with him, and under him. Adding, ſhe 
would take it very ill, if any, under a pretenſe of 
their care for her, would ſet up a divided intereſt 
between her and the Prince. Not content with this, 
ſhe ſent the lord Danby's letter, and her anſwer to 
the Prince, and thereby broke all the meaſures of 
thoſe, who wiſhed to create a miſunderſtanding or 
jealouſy between them. The earl of Danby received 
not the leaſt mark of diſpleaſure from the Prince 
1 Orange, who continued ſtill to imploy and truſt 

m. 

At length, both houſes agreed, and voted ſeve- 
rally, that the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould 
be King and Queen of England, but that the ſole 
and full Regal power ſhould be in the Prince only, 
in the name of both. However, this was carried in 
the houſe of lords but by two or three voices only, 
and not without a proteſtation entered againſt it by 
the contrary party (3). 

The laſt debate in the convention, was concern- 
ing the oaths that ſhould be taken to the King and 
Queen. To avoid all cavils upon the terms, 
[<< rightful and lawful King”] in the uſual oath, 
it was thought oe to reduce the oath to the 
ancient ſimplicity of ſwearing, to bear faith and 
< true allegiance to the King and Queen,“ Hence 
aroſe the famous diſtinction of a King de facto, 
and a King de jure,“ ſome pretending, that they 
took the oath to the King and Queen, only as 
King and Queen © de facto, whom they were bound 
to obey no longer than they continued in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion ; but that it was lawful for them to aſſiſt 
King James, if he ſhould come to recover his 
crown, as being ſtill their King de jure.” This 
diſtinction proceeded chiefly from the clergy, who 
had fo far intangled themſelves with thoſe ſtrange 


conceits of the divine right of Monarchy, and had 


ſo ingaged themſelves by publicly preaching Paſſive- 
obedience and Non: reſiſtance, as an eſſential 
doctrine of the church of England, that they did 
not know how to diſingage themſelves from the 
ſnare they themſelves had laid, at a time, when 
they little thought of being ever taken in it. 
At length, on the twelfth of February, the 
Princeſs of Orange arrived at London, and ſeemed 
very well pleaſed with what had been reſolved, 
that the adminiſtration of the government ſhould 
be in the Prince only, in the name of both. Thus 
the ſtrict union between the Prince and Princeſs 
broke the meaſures of ſuch as hoped to create a 
miſunderſtanding between them, in order to ſerve 
their old maſter. | 


Next day, the Prince and Princeſs of Orange InTzzzeo. 
being ſeated on two large chairs, under a canopy AN* 1688. 
of ſtate in the Banqueting-houſe, both houſes of 0 
the convention waited upon them in a full body, to The converi. 
offer them the crown. But before they proceeded e — 
to this ſolemn offer, they cauſed the clerk of the fs a: 

crown to read the * declaration of the lords Feb. 13. 
ſpiritual and temporal, and commons aſſembled at Kennet, 

eſtminſter. E25 


ce W HERE AS the late King James the . 
10 ſecond, by the aſſiſtance of diverſe evil 
counſellors, judges, and miniſters imployed by 
him, did indeayor to ſubvert and extirpate the 
„ Proteſtant religion, and the laws and liberties 

* of this kingdom; by aſſuming and exerciſing a 
power of diſpenſing with, and ſuſpending of laws, 

and the execution of Jaws, without conſent of 
parhament : by commiting and proſecuting 
«© diverſe worthy. prelates, for humbly petitioning to 

© be excuſed from concuring to the ſaid aſſumed 

«© power: by 28 and cauſing to be executed, 

*© a commiſſion under the great ſeal, for erecting 

© a court, called, The, court of commiſſioners 

& for eccleſiaſtical cauſes:* by leaving money for 
and to the uſe of the crown, by pretenſe of pre- 

* rogative, for other time, and in other manner, 
than the ſame was granted by parliament ; by 

«© raiſing and keeping a ſtanding army within this 

„ kingdom in time of peace, without conſent 
Hof parliament ; and quartering ſoldiers contrary 
to law; by cauſing ſeveral good ſubjects, being 
«© Proteſtants to be diſarmed, at the ſame time, 

+ when Papiſts were both armed and imployed 
« contrary to law; by violating the freedom of 
election of members to ſerve in parliament; by 

“ proſecutions in the court of King's Bench for 
matters and cauſes cognizable only in parliament ; 
and by diverſe other arbitrary and illegal courſes, 
And whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and 

* unqualified perſons, have been returned and 
& ſerved on juries in trials, and particularly diverſe ” 
« jurors in trials for high treaſon, which were not 

te freeholders ; and exceſſive bail hath been required 

«© of perſons commited in criminal caſes, to elude 

«© the benefit of the laws made for liberty of the 

e ſubjects; and exceſſive fines have been impoſed ; 

« and illegal and cruel puniſhments inflited ; and 
<< ſeveral grants and promiſes made of fines and 
« forfeitures, before any conviction oe judgment 
«© againſt the perſons upon whom the {ame were to 

© be levied. All which are utterly and directly 
© contrary to the known laws and ſtatutes, and 

* freedom of this realm. 

&« And whereas the ſaid late King James the 
t ſecond, having Abdicated the government, and 
t the throne being thereby vacant, his Highneſs 
« the Prince cf Orange (whom it hath pleaſed 
«© Almighty God to make the glorious inſtrument 
« of delivering this kingdom from Popery and 
« arbitrary Power) did (by the advice of the 
« lords ſpiritual and temporal, and diverſe principal 
“ perſons of the commons) cauſe letters to be 
« written to the lords ſpiritual and temporal, being 
« Proteſtants, and other letters to the ſeveral 
« counties, cities, univerſities, boroughs, and 
te cinque ports, for the chuſing of ſuch perſons to 
c repreſent them, as were of right to be ſent to 
«« parliamerit, to meet and fit at Weſtminſter, 


cc 


upon the twenty-fecond day of January, in this 


(1) Burnet ſays; many of the Republican party approved of this; for by it they gained another point: the people in this 
caſe would plainly elect a King without any regard to the order of ſucceſhon, p. 818. 


(2) Afterwards earl of Portland. 


(3) Burnet, p. 822, ſays, that things were ſo near an equality in the houſe of lords (one hundred and twenty being preſent) 
that it was carried by a very ſmall majority of two or three, to agree with the commons in voting the Abdication and the 
Vacancy of the throne, and that the vote by which the Prince and Princeſs were declared to be King and Queen went very | 


hard. Echard ſays by twenty voices; ſixty-five againf forty-five. 
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IvTErrEG.'4 year 1688, in order to ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as 


An” 1688. « that their religion, 
WY NV © 


laws, and liberties, might 
not again be in danger of being ſubverted. 


« Upon which letters, elections having been ac- 
« cordingly made; and thereupon the lords ſpi- 
« ritual and temporal, and commons, purſuant to 
e their reſpectivè letters and elections, being now 
« aſſembled in a full and free repreſentative of 
« this nation, taking into their moſt ſerious conſi- 
t deration the beſt means for attaining the ends 
« aforeſaid, do, in the firſt place (as their anceſtors 
« in like caſe have uſually done) for the vindicating 
« and afferting their ancient rights and liberties ; 
« declare, 

<« x, That the pretended power of ſuſpending of 
« Jaws, or execution of laws, by regal autho- 
« rity, without conſent of parliament, is illegal. 

% 2, That the pretended power of 2 
* with laws, or the execution of laws, by re 
« authority, as it hath been aſſumed and exerciſed 
« of late, 1s illegal. | 

« 2, That the commiſſion for erecting the late 
4 court of commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
and all other commiſſions and courts of the like 
6 nature, are illegal and pernicious. 
4. That the levying of money for or to the 
« uſe of the crown, by pretenſe of prerogative, 
« without grant of parliament, for longer time, 
* or in any other manner than the ſame is, or ſhall 
« be granted, is illegal. 

« 5, That it is the right of the ſubjects to peti- 


« tion the King, and all commitments and proſe- | 


« cutions for ſuch petitioning, are illegal. 

« 6, That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding 
& army within the kingdom in time of peace, 
* unleſs it be with conſent of parliament, is againſt 
«* law. 

&« +7, That the ſubjects, which are Proteſtants, 
&* may have arms for their defenſe, ſuitable to their 
% condition, and as allowed by law. 

4 8. That election of members of parliament - 
“ ought to be free. 

* 9. That the freedom of ſpeech, and debates 
* or proceedings inparliament, ought not to be im- 
«© peached or queſtioned, in any court or place out 
&« of parliament. 

* 10. That exceſſive bail ought not to be re- 
% quired, nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel and 
*© unuſual puniſhments inflicted. , 

* 11. That jurors ought to be duly impannelled 
« and returned ted Yardes, which paſs u 
men in trials for high treaſon, ought to be free- 
“ holders. | 
12. That all grants and promiſes of fines 
* and forfeitures of particular perſons, before con- 
% viction, are lege and void. p 

* 13. And that for redreſs of all grievances, 
and for the amending, ſtrengthening, and pre- 
„ ferving of the laws, parliaments ought to be held 
* frequently. And they do claim, demand, and 
«* infiſt upon all and ſingular the premiſſes, as their 
s undoutted rights and liberties; and that no de- 
*« clarations, judgments, doings, or proceedings, 
** to the prejudice of the people in any of the Kid 
«« premiſſes, ought in any wiſe to be drawn here- 
s aiter into conſequence or example. To which 
demand of their rights, they are particularly in- 
<< couraged by the declaration of his Highneſs the 
Prince of Orange, as being the only means for 
obtaining a full redreſs and remedy therein. 
Having therefore an intire confidence, that 
* his ſaid Highneſsthe Prince of Orange will perfect 


— 


* 


te the deliverance ſo far advanced by him, and will Ixrzzzrc. 
e ſtill preſerve them from the violation of their Ax' 1688. 
« rights, which they have here aſſerted, and from all | 


c other attempts upon their religion, rights, and li- 
& berties ; the ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
&« commons, aſlembled at Weſtminſter, do reſolve, 
& That William and Mary, Prince and Princeſs ot 
“ Orange, be, and be declared King and QuEEN 
“ of England, France, and Ireland, and the domi- 
«« nions thereunto belonging, to hold the crown 
« and Royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms and domi- 
« nions, to them the ſaid Prince and Princeſs during 
te their lives, and the life of the ſurvivor of them; 
«« and that the ſole and full exerciſe of their regal 
t power be only in, and executed by, the ſaid Prince 
« of Orange, in the names of the ſaid Prince 
« and Princeſs, during their joint lives; and after 
te their deceaſe, the faid crown and Royal dignity 
ce of the faid kingdoms and dominions to be to the 
« heirs of the body of the ſaid Princeſs; and for 
« default of ſuch iſſue, to the Princeſs Ann of 
« Denmark, and the heirs of her body; and for 
«« default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body of 
« the faid Prince of Orange. 

« And the faid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
« commons, do pray the ſaid Prince and Princeſs 
« of Orange, to accept the ſame accordingly. 
« And that the oaths hereafter mentioned, be taken 
« by all perſons of whom the oaths of allegiance 
« and ſupremacy might be required by law inftead 
« of them; and that the faid oaths of allegiance 
« and ſupremacy be abrogated : 

&« 1 A. B. do ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, That 
c« J will be faithful, and bear true allegiance to 
« their Majefties, King WII IIA M and Queen 
« MARY. So help me God. 1 A. B. do 
« ſwear, That I do from my heart abhor, deteſt, 
c and abjure, as impious and heretical, this damn- 
ce able doctrine and poſition, That Princes excom- 
«© municated or deprived by the Pope, or any au- 
ce thority of the ſee of Rome, may be depoſed or 
« murdered by their ſubjects, or any other what- 
cc ſoever. And I do declare, That no foreign 
« Prince, Perſon, Prelate, State, or Potentate, 
« hath, or ought to have, any juriſdiction, power, 
ce ſuperiority, pre-eminence or authority, eccleſiaſ- 
60 8 or ſpiritual within this realm. So help me 
cc 0 


ſolemn tender of the crown to their Highneſſes, 
the name of both houſes, wher 
9 returned the following anſwer: 

« My lords and gentlemen, This is certainly the 
* greateſt proof of the truſt you have in us, that 
can be given, which is, the thing that makes us 
„ value it the more; and we thankfully accept 
«© what you have offered. And as I had no other 
intention in coming hither, than to preſerve your 
„ religion, laws, and liberties, ſo you may be 
„ ſure, that I ſhall indea vor to ſupport them, and 
«© ſhall be willing to concur in any thing that ſhall 
<< be for the good of the kingdom, and to do all 
«* that is in my power to advance the welfare 
and glory of the nation.” 

All this was followed with the acclamanions of 
the people, which quickly flew over the whole 
city. The fame day the Prince and Princeſs were 
proclaimed King and Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, by the names of Wirtiam and 


Maxx, to the inexpreſſible joy of the people (i). 


(.) King James the ſecond's natural iſſue was as follows: 


1. By mrs. Arabella Churchill, fitter of John duke of Marlbor 
| Ii) James Fitz- James, grandee of Spain, marſhal of France, knight of 


* tht —— „ 


, afterwards married to colonel Godfrey, he had 
e Golden Fleece, commonly called duke of — 
awe 


After the reading of this declaration, the marquis Kennet, 


of Hallifax, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, made a p. 540. 
in Echard, 


: Vol. III. 
the Prince of 1.900. 
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DISSERARTATION on PARTIES 


A. 


Outlawed in 1695. (2) Henry Fitz- James, commonly called the Grand Prior, born 1673. Outlawed in 1693. Lieutenant 
general and . of the French gallies. He died in France, December 7, 1702. N born 1675 who married 
Henry lord Waldgrave, 1683, father of James the preſent lord Waldgrave, born in 1684. 

2. By mrs. Catharine Sedly, daughter of fir Charles Sedley, baronet; created baroneſs of Darlington, and counteſs of 
Dorcheſter, afterwards married to ſir David Collier, the late earl of Portmore, he had Catherine Darnley, preſent ducheſs 
dowager of Buckingham, born 1681. She married (1) James Anneſly, earl of Angleſey, in October 1699. By whom ſhe had 
Catherine Anneſly, January 7, 1701, who married William Phips, eſqz ſon of fir Conſtantine Phips. (2) * Sheffield, 
duke of Buckinghamſhire and Normanby, March 1, 1705. By whom ſhe had Edmund, the preſent duke of Buckingham- 
ſhire, born January 11, 1716. 
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A DISSERTATION on the Riſe, Progreſs, Views, 


Strength, Intereſts, and Characters of the two Parties of 
the WHIGS and TORIES. Firſt publiſhed in the 
Year 1717. —_ | 


HO the two parties or factions which divide England, have been long talked 
of, it is but of late years that all Europe, as I may ſay, is ingaged in their 
quarrel. Before the laſt peace, foreigners generally looked upon the differences 
between the Whigs and the Tories, as a matter of curioſity, which no way 


the diverſity of the opinions of the two partics, concerning the hierarchy or 

D of the fe Engliſh ons — * the e which moſt private 

N reigners formed of the iſh diviſions; ivate foreigners; for Princes 

and their miniſters knew what influence chey had in the — affairs of 
Europe, according as the one or the other party prevailed in the court or parliament of England; 
but as for the people, it may be ſaid that in general, they knew not the conſequence of them. 

The Peace of Utrecht has opened numberleſs eyes, becauſe it is clearly ſeen to flow from the late 
revolution in the court of England, by the change of the Whig, into a Tory miniſtry. As all 
Europe was ingaged in the war, and conſequently concerned in the peace by which it was terminated, 
thoſe who before only talked of the Engliſh diviſions, as of a foreign affair, are but too ſenſible of 
what conſequence they are to other States. From that time this matter has been reaſoned and diſputed 
upon with more warmth; In ſhort, moſt foreigners are become Whigs or Tories, 1 as they 
have believed to ſee in the two parties, principles agreeable or contrary to their intereſts. Tho? 
Whigs and Tories equally profeſs the Proteſtant religion, and tho? their differences ſeem not much to 
concern either Proteſtants or Roman Catholics, it has happened, that the Papiſts have declared for 
the Tories, and the Proteſtants for the Whigs. The reaſon of this — obvious, viz. that 
the one have conſidered the Tories as men laboring to ſet a zealous Popiſh Prince on the throne of 
England, while the others have believed, that the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion was the 


— 


5 


ſole aim of the Whigs. There is yet another motive which has determined foreigners to ſide with 


one of the parties, that is, their inclination to France, or their fear of the ambitious deſigns of that 
crown. In this reſpect the adherents of France are Tories, and her enemies Whigs. Every one 
therefore has made a choice, without troubling themſelves otherwiſe, with the differences of the 
two parties. This conduct in foreigners is the leſs ſurpriſing, ſince in England itſelf, many are 
Whigs or Tories, without having a diſtinct idea of the party they have imbraced. 

It is very ſtrange, that hitherto the public has not been exactly informed concerning theſe two 
parties, which by the = either may have in England, are in a capacity to influence the moſt 
important affairs of Europe, It is true, we have tranſlations of ſeveral Engliſh books, or rather 
pamphlets, upon this ſubject. But it is not from thence, that the true ſtate of the affairs of the two 


parties may be learned. Theſe writings are publiſhed by Whigs or Tories, and conſequently by authors 


viſible ſuipected. Accordingly, there is not one but what carries evident marks of the partiality of 
its author. It is therefore rather from a foreign pen, that we are to expect a fair account of this matter, 
tho', to ſpeak the truth, there are few foreigners but what either are not ſufficiently informed, or 
are biaſſed to one of the factions. However the author of this Diſſertation, tho* a foreigner, thinks 
himſelf qualified to give the public a more extenſive knowlege of the two parties, than many people 
have hitherto had. He reſided a long time in England, and has, many years, diligently ſtudied the 
Engliſh hiſtory. Beſide, he is attached neither by inclination nor intereſt to any one of the parties, and is 
now in a country where he has nothing to hope or fear from either, His impartiality will evidently 
appear in the Diſſertation itſelf. To give a diſtin knowlege of the two parties, the author was un- 
avoidably obliged to deſcend to many particulars of the Engliſh hiſtory, without which the riſe and 


\ 


concerned them. If any ſeemed to regard them, it was folely on account of - 


progreſs. 
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ISSERTATION on PARTIES. 


reſs of theſe parties 
efective in ſome points, 


could not have been clearly explained. | 
and too large in others, they are deſired to remember, it was not penned for 


If the Engliſh think this Diſſertation 


their uſe ; that the author's aim was to confine himſelf to general ideas; in a word, that the thin 


which paſs for common and well known in England, 
tion. 


It will perha 


are myſteries abroad, and require a full explica- 


be thought ſtrange, that the author, who was born under a government purely 


Monarchical, ſpeaks in ſome places, ſo as it may be thought he approves not of ſuch a government. 


To obviate this ſuſpicion, 
his ſubject, 


he deſires his readers to conſider, that he could not ſpeak 
without aſſuming an Engliſh ſpirit, and conforming himſelf to the principles which are 


3 of 


common in England. It is thus only that he believed he ſhould be able to diſcover the ſtrength and 


weakneſs of the two parties. 


All his reaſonings are founded upon this principle, of the ſolidit 


of 


which he is perfectly convinced; . Thar every private perſon is in conſcience obliged quietly to ſubmit 
to the government eſtabliſhed in the country where he was born, or Providence has placed him.” 
Wherefore it is his opinion, that all ſecret practiſes, all cabals, all means direct or indirect, tending 


to the diſſolution of ſuch 
God and their ſuperiors: 


H E government of England is of a par- 

ticular kind, of which there is not the like 

at preſent in all the world. It is, how- 
ever, the ſame which was formerly eſtabliſhed in all 
the 5 — of Europe, formed out of the ruins 
of the Roman Empire. The preſent difference be- 
tween England other States, in this reſpect, is 
owing to this, that the Engliſh have preſerved the 
form of their government ever ſince their ſetling 
in Great Britain; whereas in other nations, it has been 
loſt by d 


pears, in ſome reſpects, Monarchical, in others, Re- 
blican ; and yet, properly A wer. it 1s neither. 
t cannot be called purely Monarchical, ſince the 
nobility and the people have a ſhare in the legiſla- 
tive power jointly with the King, nor can the 
King impoſe any tax, without the people's conſent. 
Neither is it Republican, fince there is a King, 
who exerciſes the ſovereign authority, who diſpoſes, 
as he pleaſes, of all places and dignities eccleſiaſ- 
tical, civil, or military z and can make peace or 
war, without conſulting his ſubjects. It would be 
therefore in vain to pretend to deſcribe this 
vernment, by the uſual names of Monarchy, Ariſ- 
tocracy, Democracy, which agree not with it. It 
is a mixed government, differing from, and yet 
compoſed of all three. The prerogatives of the 
Sovereign, and the privileges of the nobles and 
people, are ſo tempered together, that they 
mutually ſupport one another. At the ſame time, 
each of the three powers, concerned in the legiſ- 
lature, may inſuperably obſtruct the attempts of 
one or both the others, to render themſelves inde- 
pendent, In ſhort, it is very near the ſame form of 
ernment, eſtabliſhed by the Saxons in Germany, 
y the Francs in Gaul, by the Viſigoths in Spain, 
by the Oſtrogoths, and after them, by the Lombards 
in Italy. Theſe Northern nations introduced this 
government into the moſt Southern parts of Europe 
when they ſetled there, and founded new States 
upon the ruins of the Roman Empire. 

If, therefore, it be aſked, How long this go- 
vernment has been in England? I ſhall not ſcruple 
to anſwer, Ever ſince the Anglo-Saxons finiſhed 
the conqueſt of that part of Great Britain, which 
their deſcendents poſſeſs to this day. It is true, a 
doubt may ariſe, whether the commons, in the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons, were part of the parliament, 


and I conteſs this point is hard to be determined. 


Bur however, when England was divided into 
ſeven kingdoms, Engliſh and Saxon, each of 
theſe had its King and parliament. This laſt was 
called the Wittena-Gemot, or Aſſembly of Wiſe- 
men; and there was alſo the like for the com- 
mon affairs of the whole Heptarchy. This fame 


h „or extremely altered. This govern- 
ment, which has ſo long ſubſiſted in this iſland, ap- 


go- | held all their Engl. 


government, are ſo many crimes for which the authors are reſponſible to 


form of government ſubſiſted, when the ſeven king- 
doms were reduced to one and the ſame ſtate. The 
Fields of Mars [March] or of May, called ſince 
the States General in France, the Cortes in Spain, 
and perhaps the Diets of the German Empire, are 
the remains of this ancient form of government, in- 
8 by the Northern nations, wherever they 
etled. 
William, duke of Normandy, ſurnamed th 

Baſtard or Conqueror, having ſubdued England in 
1066, became abſolute, and eſtabliſhed a deſpotic 


the 
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to make head againſt theit Sovereigns, ſucceſſors of 
the At firſt, they gloried in their in- 
tire dependence upon the King, who had put them 
in poſſefſion of their lands. Their intereſt required, 
that they ſhould ſupport that power by which they 
poſſeſſions : but when they 
were once firmly ſetled they began to dread, that 
the regal power, which had inriched them, might 
with the ſame eaſe ſtrip them of their eſtates, if 
the King ſhould ſo pleaſe. For this reaſon, they 
wiſhed the government reſtored to the ſame ſtare, 
as in the times of the Saxon Kings. This was 
the only means to avoid the inconveniencies of an 
arbitrary power (which might, in time to come, - 
turn as much to their prejudice, as it had to their 
advantange) and to perpetuate the poſſeſſion of their 
lands. What at firſt was only a bare wiſh, ſoon 
roſe into hope, and at laſt into right, by the me- 
thods I ſhall 8 ſpeak of. To explain this 
fully, a large detail of the Engliſh hiſtory would 
be neceſſary, and a particular enumeration of all 
the cauſes which have contributed to put the no- 
bility, and afterwards the people in poſſeſſion of a 
right, which they did not injoy, under the firſt 
orman Kings. But as this detail would lead me 
too far, I ſhall content myſelf with a ſhort 
abridgment, concerning the ſubject in hand. 
William the Conqueror, in 1087, left the king- 
dom of England to his ſecond ſon William, ſur- 
named Rufus, in prejudice of Robert his eldeſt ſon, 
who had only-Normandy. Robert made ſome at- 
tempts to diſpoſſeſs his brother of a crown, of 
which he believed himſelt unjuſtly deprived. But 
Rufus defeated them by his addreſs, ingaging as 
well the Normans as the Engliſh in his intereſt, with 
promiles of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient governmenr, 
and reviving the Saxon laws. He knew that both 
were paſſionately deſirous of what he made them 


hope 
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By the Normans, I mean here the foreigners 
newly ſetled in England. This promiſe of Rufus 
was therefore the br foundation of their preten- 
ſions. I ſay the firſt, for the Normans had no right 
to demand of the King what he was eh to pro- 
miſe them, and the conquered Engliſh had as little, 
to limit the power of their conquerors. It is true, 
the Engliſh might ground their pretenſions upon 
ſome general promiſes made them by William the 
Conqueror, when he received their firſt homages. 
But this Prince never pretended that they ſhould 
found a right on theſe promiſes. Accordingly, he 
always treated England as a conquered nation. 
However, Rufus kept his word with neither Nor- 
mans nor Engliſh. | ; ws 

Upon his death Henry I, his younger brother, 
aſcended the throne in 1100, in prejudice of his 
eldeſt brother Robert, ſtill alive. To ſecure his 
uſurpation, he purſued the ſame courſe as his pre- 
deceſſor Rufus. He promiſed to reſtbre the ancient 

overnment, and confirmed his promiſe by a charter 
in form, but executed it no better than his brother. 
However, the rights of the ſubject received ſtrength 
from theſe promiles, tho? ill performed. 

Henry dying, Maud his daughter, widow 
of the Emperor Henry V, and wife to Jeffery Plan- 
tagenet earl of Anjou, ought to have mounted the 
throne; but in 1135 was defeated of her right b 
Stephen earl of Boulogne, ſon of the Conqueror's 
eldeſt daughter. He bound himſelf more ſtrongly 
than his two predeceſſors to reſtore the Saxon laws, 
but in all appearance with as little intention to 

rform his ingagements. At laſt, the great men, 
Ending he ſought pretenſes to evade his promiſes, 
haraſſed him my a war which laſted the moſt part 
of his reign. In the begining, called into - 
land the — Mad, and — ſon Henry by the 
earl of Anjou; and the war ended in a treaty, 
which ſecured the crown to Henry after Stephen's 
demiſe, tho? he had ſons. | 
To Stephen, in 1154; ſucceded Henry II. Dur- 
ing his reign, and that of his eldeſt ſon Richard I, 
there were no conteſts between the King and the 
barons, for ſo the great men of the kingdom were 
then called. But very conſiderable diſputes aroſe in 
the reign of — John, ſurna Lackland, 
brother and ſucceſſor of Richard I. An unhappy 
quarrel between this Prince and the court of Rome, 
having forced him to do homage to Pope Innocent 
III, for his kingdom, and bind himſelf to pay him 
tribute, this diſhonorable proceeding, added to 
many other cauſes, loſt him the eſteem and affec- 
tion of his ſubjefts. The barons improving fo 
favorable a juncture, preſented to him the charter 
of Henry I, which had never been executed, and 
reſolved to oblige him to confirm it. John at firſt 
rejected it with great haughtineſs ; but at laſt, com- 
pelled by his own weakneſs, and the united op 
ſition ot almoſt all the barons, he was obliged to 
grant them a charter, much more ample and ad- 
vantageous to the ſubjeft, than Henry the firſt, 
and which was called Magna Charta, or the Charter 
of Liberties. By this charter, drawn as the barons 
pleaſed, the King's power was ſo curbed, that it 
was in a manner reduced to the ſame ſtate as under 
the Saxon Kings before the conqueſt. This charter 
has been ever ſince the principal foundation of the 
rights of the ſubjects. I ſhall not here pretend to 
decide a queſtion ſo much above my reach, whether 
this foundation is very ſolid. It will ſuffice briefly 
to remark, by what means a conceſſion ſeemingly 
ſo defective in its origin, ſince it was evidently 
extorted, changed, as I may ſay, its nature by the 
firmneſs of the Engliſh, and acquired an indiſput- 
able authority, tho it might have been conteſted 


at firſt, To this end, we muſt ſee what paſſed | 


afterwards with reſpect to this charter. 
Vor. III. 


King John who had ſigned it, deſiring to revoke 
it, drew upon himſelf freſh misfortunes, which 
laſted as long as he lived. The barons reſolving 
to adhere to their charter, took at laſt the deſperate 
courſe to call in to their aſſiſtance, Lewis ſon of 
Philip Auguſtus King of France, and to put him 
in poſſeſſion of all, or the greateſt part of the 
kingdom. John died during the war, deprived b 
a foreign Prince, or rather his own ſubjects, and left 
a ſon of ten years of age, little capable to main- 
tain the quarrel, Some lords, who had remained 
faithful to the late King, appointed the eafl of 
Pembroke Regent, during the minority of the 
young Prince, who was recognized by his few ad- 
herents by the name of Heary III, in 1216. 

Shortly after the face of affairs was changed by 
the prudent conduct of the Regent, who ſeeing the 
barons bent to ſupport their charter, promiſed poſi- 
tively, it ſhould be confirmed and executed. Upon 
this aſſurance, they deſerted Prince Lewis, who 
was obliged to return to France. 

Hen 
than he repealed Magna Charta, and thought of 
reigning uncontrouled. But as he had not a capacity 
equal to ſuch an undertaking, his long reign of fifty 
fix years was one continued ſcene of troubles on 
account of Magna Charta. He was frequent! 
forced to confirm it, and as often broke all his oaths 
and ingagements. At laſt, the barons took arms 
under the conduct of the earl of Leiceſter, ſon of 
the famous Simon Montfort general of the Cruſade 
againſt the Albigenſes. The King had the misfor- 
tune to loſe a battle, and to ſee himſelf, his brother 
the King of the Romans, and his ſon Prince Ed- 
ward, in the hands of the earl of Leiceſter, who 
obliged them to ſwear, they would never pot 
the execution of Magna Charta. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter governed ſome time in the name of the King 
his priſoner. It is pretended, the commons were 
firſt received into parliament during his adminiftra- 
tion, But without ſtaying to examine ſo difficult 
a queſtion, I ſhall only obſerve, that at leaſt it 
cannot be denied, that ſince the end of Henry III's 
reign the commons have ever injoyed this privilege. 

rince Edward, ſon of Henry III, having hap- 
pily made his eſcape from the earl of Leiceſter, 
gained a battle in which the earl was ſlain. This 
victory reſtored the King to his liberty, who uſed 
it not agreeably to the oath he had been obliged 
to take, But his reign and life ended a few years 
after his deliverance. Tho' the barons party was 
very much humbled, yet Edward I, who in 1272 
ſucceeded his Father Henry III, confirmed Mag- 
na Charta. However, ſome ſteps taken by him 
afterwards, diſcovered a deſign to revoke. it; but 
the barons begining to ſtir, he retracted, and con- 
firmed it once more. | 

Edward II, his fon and ſucceſſor, in 1307, 


was Ro by the parliament, for intending to 
2 an abſolute power contrary to Magna 
harta. | | 


Edward III, ſon and ſucceſſor of this unfortunate 
Prince in 1327, confirmed it ten times during the 
courſe of his reign, which the victories obtained 
by himſelf and his ſon the Prince of Wales, over 
France, rendered extremely glorious. 

Richard II, grandſon and ſucceſſor to Edward 
III, in 1377, was ſolemnly depoſed, for having 
violated, in many inſtances, the privileges of the 
people, founded on Magna Charta. 

Henry IV, who had uſed that pretenſe to derhrong 
Richard II, in 1399, and put himſelf in his place, 


made ſome attempts to diminiſh the privileges of 


the parliament; but did not carry very far the exe- 
cution of this project. 
Henry V, his ſon, who ſucceeded him in 1413, 


maintained the parliament in all its rights, and 
2 + 3 Ys lett 


ry III was no ſooner out of his minority 
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left the privileges of his ſubjects untouched. His | 
reign was one continued ſeries of victories and 
ſucceſſes againſt France. He died in 1422. 
From that time the government of England re 
mained ſo well ſetled, and fo firm upon its foun- 
dations, I mean, the * of the King, 
and the privileges of the parſiament, that for near 
two hundred years, not one King „ N to have 
had any intention to ſhake it. The policy of 
the Kings, turned wholly upon governing their 
rliaments by ſecret intrigues, without diſcover- 
g any deſire of altering the conſtitution. True 
it is, that ſome Kings, as Henry VIII, did what 
they pleaſed, but without any prejudice to the pri- 
vileges of parliament. On the contrary, by up: 
porting the parliament in its rights, they had the 
addreſs to make it ſubſervient to their ends. This, 
by the way, is the beſt, and perhaps the only 
method for a King to render himſelf powerful and 
eaſy. | 
Afr ſo long a continuance of the ſame form of 
overnment, and fo uninterrupted a poſſeſſion of 
privileges of Magna Charta, the Engliſh nation 
was ſo accuſtomed to it, that it ſeemed impoſſible 
to make any alteration without throwing the king- 
dom into confuſion. Nay, it ſeemed there was no 
fear that, any King ſhould ever think of attempt- 
ing ſo difficult a thing, at the hazard of his crown, 
as had been the caſe of ſome former Kings. Not- 
withſtanding all this, James I, ſucceſſor to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1603, failed not to take ſome ſteps in 
this dangerous courſe, and indeavor to diminiſh the 
privileges of parliament, It was by the pernicious 
counſels of the duke of Buckingham, his favorite, 
that he ingaged in this deſign, which probably 
would have ended ray for him, had not 
death ſurprized him before he had plainly diſcovered 
his intention. This duke of Bucki ought to 
be confidered as the firſt author of the troubles, 
which have fo long infeſted England, and ſtill do 
infeſt it to this day. 
It was under Charles I, ſon and ſucceſſor of 
James in 1623, that the project to render the King 
abſolute, and independent of the laws, was vigor- 
ouſly puſhed and advanced by all methods. The 
duke of Buckingham, favorite to Charles I, as he 
had been to his father, inſpired him with maxims 
directly contrary to the eſtabliſhed government, 
and thereby occaſioned his ruin, The duke being 
aſſaſſinated, the deſign was purſued by Charles, 
which had been begun by the deceaſed favorite. 
He imagined, the nation might begoverned without 
a parliament, or at leaſt that parliaments were only 
to ſupply him with money. He had diſſolved three 
in the four firſt years of his reign, and even ſignified 
his intention of calling no more, Twelve years 
fed without a parliament, during which the 
ing levied taxes by the bare act of his will, upon 
his ſubjects, and by his conduct diſcovered a deſign 
to reign arbitrarily. Unhappily for him, he ad- 
mited to his perſon and council two men imbued 
with the ſame maxims, by whom he was puſhed on 
to his ruin: viz. William Laud archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and Thomas Wentwotrh earl of Strafford. 
While this Prince had no difficulties to ſtruggle 
with fromabroad, he injoyed his uſurped power with 
ſome tranquillity, but not without the open mur- 
murings of the people. 


| Mean time, no perſon 
dared to oppoſe ſo violent a torrent. At ak, the 


archbiſnop of Canterbury adviſing him to finiſh the 
reſtoration of the Scotiſh hierarchy, and introduc- 
tion of the Engliſh liturgy, he followed the per- 
nicious advice, but could not execute his project, 
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2 of their liberties. 
unde 


without i ing in an open war, in 1639, with his 
ancient — — of "LIES He le 4d forces, 
and maintained them by taxes, which he himſelf 
had impoſed. Money failing him after the firſt 
campain, he at laſt, in. April 1640, called a par- 
liament, which was diſſolved in a few days, for the 
ſame reaſon as the three firſt, and the arbitrary im- 
poſitions continued as before. But the King quickly 
perceived; that the continuation of his power, de- 
pended upon the happy fucceſs of his arms. The 
people ſerved him with regret. The lords on di- 
verſe pretenſes withdrew from court. The validity 
of his orders, by virtue whereof his impoſitions 
were levied, were conteſted in town and country. 
In ſhort, the King ſaw his ſubjects every where 
ready to deſert him, on the firſt occaſion, 

This occaſion preſented itſelf ſooner than he ex- 
pected. His army having received a check, and 
the Scots ſurprized Newcaſtle, the King was forced 
to ſeek means to drive them out of England, 
whereas he bad hoped to become abſolute in Scot- 
land. But inſtead of finding his Engliſh ſubjects 
ready to aſſiſt him, he ſaw them on the contrary 
rejoice at his diſgrace, and conſidered it as a proper 
opportunity to recover their privi In this ex- 
tremity, he aſſembled the peers at York, in order to 
adviſe with them upon what was to be done. T heir 
unanimous opinion was, that the only way to free 
himſelf from the prefent difficulties, was to call a 
parliament, He then perceived, that an interval 
of fifteen years was not capable to efface out of the 
minds of the Engliſh, the memory of their parlia- 
ments, which they looked: * as the ſtrongeſt 

ean while, he was 
r a ſort of neceſſity to follow the advice of the 
peers, in calling a parliament (1). 

In the 4 diſpoſition of the people to the 
King, ſuch repreſentatives were choſen, as were 
eminent for their ability, courage, and firm attach- 
ment to the privileges of the ſubject. The parlia- 
ment being met, inſtead of thinking to drive the 
Scots out of the kingdom, as the King had hoped, 
believed they ought, before all things, to fecure 
the liberties of the nation, by ſeting bounds to the 
illegal authority, which the King had for fifteen 
years aſſumed. This reſolution was no ſooner diſ- 
covered, than all the people adhered to the parlia- 
ment. From that time the King was ſo deſtitute of 
friends, that he ſaw himſelf le to reſiſt the tor- 
rent, His only refuge was, to comply with his 
r and paſs almoſt every bill preſented to 

im to curb his authority. He hoped, by this con- 
deſcenſion, to convince his ſubjects of his intention 
to return to the ancient courſe from which he had 
been diverted by evil counſels, and perhaps he 
really deſigned it, but could gain no belief. On 
the contrary, it was thought, that mere neceſſity 
obliged him to meaſures ſo oppoſite to the former. 
Hereupon, mutual confidence, ſo neceſſary between 
the King and his people, being intirely loſt, the par- 
liament would no longer depend upon the ſincerity of 
a Prince, whom they believed they had juſt cauſe 
to diſtruſt, They therefore inceſſantly labored to 
ſecure the liberties of the ſubje& from any future 
invaſion. To this end, they were not ſatisfied with 
obtaining the King's conſent to acts which reduced 
the Royal power within its ancient limits, but alſo 
extorted his aſſent to laws, which conſiderably leſ- 
ſened the juſt prerogatives of che crown. The 
friends of the parliament ſcrupled not to affirm, 
that the ſubje& could never be ſecure in his property, 
while the Log had power to return to his former 


courſes, Thus King Charles, who had hoped to 


(1) For the 13th of November 1640. 
his own honor propoſed it firſt. Rapin, 


Before the peers met, 


the. n 
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he knew they would be for calling a parliament ; and ſo, for 


carry 
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carry the Royal authority higher than any of his 
— ſaw himfelf, on the contrary, deprived 
of great part of his legal power. He even had 
the mortification to ſee himſelf forced, in May 
1641, to ſign the earl of Strafford's ſentenſe, who 
had ated nothing without his orders, or at leaſt his 
approbation. The archbiſhop of Canterbury alſo, 
' loſt his head on the ſcaffold in 1644. | 

Had the parliament contented themſelves with 
ſetling the government upon its ancient foundations, 
very probably, it would not afterwards have been 
eaſily ſhaken, But on ſuch occaſions it is difficult 
to keep a juſt medium. The leading members, 
willing to ſcreen themſelves from the attemps of 
the Royal power, almoſt intirely ch the an- 
cient conſtitution, by ſtriping the crown of the beſt 
part of its prerogatives. It was no longer the King 
and parliament which governed the nation, but the 
parliament alone, or rather the houſe of commons, 
managed all affairs. The houſe of peers had ſcarce 
any other power, than that of an implicit aſſent to 
the bills offered to them, and the King was but the 
ſhadow of a Sovereign. However, it was this very 
thing that procured him adherents, whom doubtleſs, 
| 2 — had, 1 

ept even. Many thought it as that the par- 
liament ſhould, — I — 2 — — King, 
as that the King ſhould attempt to rule without a 
| * The conſtitution of the government 

uffered equally by both uſurpations. But that 
which brought the ſtrongeſt acceſſion to the King's 
party was, that the parliament, to gain the Scots 
to their intereſt, were — with the project, of 
changing the Epiſcopa 44 of the church, 
into Preſbyterian, which they accompliſhed with 
open force. Moſt of the Engliſh, accuſtomed to 
ſee the church under the direction of biſhops, could 
not bear this change without murmuring. But as 
theſe were not the becauſe the parliament 
had the treaſure, army, and at their diſpoſal, 
their only retuge was to unite with the King. 

Then it was that two parties appeared in the 
kingdom, one for the King, and one for the par- 
liament, with a fort of equality, which quickly 
made it believed, they would not. long remain 
quiet, without coming to arms. The King's adhe- 
rents at firſt had the name of Cavaliers, which was 
afterwards cha 
of the parliament, then called Roundheads, have 
received the name of Whigs. The oirgin of theſe 
two famous diſtinctions is this: at that time a fort 
of Iriſh banditti, or robbers, who kept in the 
mountains and iſles formed by the vaſt bogs of that 
country, were called Tories, and at preſent are 
known by the name of Raparees. As the King's 
enemies accuſed him of favoring the Iriſh rebellion, 
which broke out about that time, they gave his ad- 
herents the name of Tories. Theſe, on the other 
hand, to be even with their enemies, who were 
cloſely united with the Scots, called them Whigs, 
a name of reproach uſed in Scotland (1). Hence 
it appears, that theſe two names are as ancient 'as 
the troubles, tho? they were not in vogue till many 
years after. I cannot preciſely fix the time, but 
am of opinion, that Cayalier and Roundhead, con- 
tinued till the reftoration of Charles II, and then 
by degrees, were changed into Tory and Whig. 
Theſe are the two parties which to divide 
England in the time of Charles I, and which till 
divide it to this day., The Roman Catholics, 


called Papiſts in England, joined, from the firſt, 


the King's party, which was more favorable to 
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nged into that of Tories: and thoſe | 


to them than that of the parliament, and have al- 
ways remained united with the Tor ies. 

What has been ſaid, ſufficiently ſhows, that the 
King's party was compoſed of two forts of men, of 
which the one bad principally in view the policical 
intereſt of the Kiog and the crown, and the others, 
that of the church of England. But they were all 
re-united in this point, that they found their murual 
advantage in the King's proſperity, without which 
_ could not hope to ſucceed in their reſpective 
deſigns. For this reaſon, they were conſidered 
but as one party, under the ſame name of Cava- 
liers or Royaliſts. This mixture of two different 
views in the fame party, ſubſiſts to this day, and 
1s not one of the leaſt cauſes of that confuſion 
of ideas, which the word Tory occaſions. To 
remove this ambiguity as much as is poſſible, 
I ſhall call the firſt, che Political or State- 
Cavaliers, and the others, the Eccleſiaſtical or 
Church Cavaliers. Each of theſe two branches 
were again ſubdivided. For among the political 
Cavaliers there were ſome, who — the max- 
ims of the duke of Buckingham, archbiſhop Laud, 
and the earl of Strafford, wiſhed to ſee the King 
inveſted with abſolute power, and able to defttoy 
the privileges of the parliament. Theſe may be 
called the rank Cavaliers. Their number was ſmall, 
and little capable to ſupport the King in his adver- 
lity, tho*, during his proſperity, they made a great 
noiſe, The other branch of the political Cavaliers, 
was compoſed of men whom I ſhall call moderate. 
Theſe deſired indeed the reſtoration of the Royal 
authority, but according to the ancient conſtitution. 
The other Cavaliers, whom I call Eccleſiaſtical, 
were alſo ſubdivided into two branches, one of which 
was compoſed of rigid Churchmen, who were a- 
gainſt the leaſt change in the diſcipline of the 
church of England. Thoſe who compoſed the 0- 
ther branch, were leſs ſcrupulous and obſtinate, 
and may be called the Low or Moderate Church- 
men 


In oppoſition. to the Cavaliers or Royaliſts, the 
Roundheads, or Parliamentarians, were divided into 
two principal branches, namely, the Political and 
Eccleſiaſtical. The firſt had principally in view, 
the maintenance of the rights of the people, and 
the ſecond, the advancement of Preſbyrery. Each 
of theſe branches was likewiſe ſubdivided into two, 
one whereof was compoſed of Republicans, who 
aimed at undermining the Regal power, and erect- 
ing a commonwealth ; the other, of the Moderate 
Roundheads, or Parliamentarians, defired only to 
reduce the King to an incapacity of abufing his 
power, by leaving him the poſſeſſion of his juſt 
rights. This relates only to the political Round- 
heads, or Parliamentarians. As for the eccleſtaſtical 
they alſo formed two branches, of which the firſt 
was compoſed of the rigid Preſbyterians, who would 
be contented with nothing leſs than the deſtruction 
of the Hierarchy 3 and the other, of the mode- 
rate Preſbyterians, who would have been fatisfied 
with much leſs, and perhaps with a bare toleration. 
It was abſolutely neceſſary to premiſe thus much, 
in order to inable the reader to underſtand the ſe- 
quel of this Diſſertation. I ſhall more Jargely ſpeak 
of the views and intereſts of the different branches 
of the two parties, after I have finiſhed the abridg- 
ment which their riſe obliged me to interrupt. 

While the King was in a deplorable ſtare, with- 
out money or friends, and reduced to bear eve 
thing from the parliament, who had him, as! 
may fay, at their mercy, he beheld a ray of hope 
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(1) Rapin by *:miſtake ſays, they were ſo called from certain robbers in Scotland. But Burnet tells us the name is 
derived from the word Whiggam, uſed by the Weſtern Scots in driving their horſes, from whence thoſe drivers were called 


Whiggamors, and by contraction, Whiggs, p. 43. 
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ſhine in the riſe of the two parties, I have been 
ſpeaking of. He thought immediately, that to fo- 
ment the diviſion could not but be advantageous to 
him, wherein he ſucceeded. He thereby ſaw him- 
ſelf at laſt in a condition to hope to do himſelf Juf- 
tice, by his arms, for the injuries of which he 
thought he had reaſon to complain. In this expec- 
tation he raiſed an army, and ingaged in an open 
war againſt the parliament, who on their ſide had 
now taken all the neceſſary meaſures to reſiſt him. 

The particulars of this war are needleſs here, 
ſinee the ſad concluſion of it is ſtill recent. It will 
ſuffice to ſay, that Charles I was vanquiſhed, and 
beheaded the goth of January 1648. Thus the 
King himſelf, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of 
Stratford, archbiſhop Laud, authors of the project 
to render the King abſolute, came all to a tragical 
end. If to theſe we add, the examples of John, 
Henry III, Edward II, Richard II, and laſtly, of 
James II, who had all the ſame deſign, and all 
miſcarried in the execution, it will be eaſy to ſee 
- how difficult and dangerous it is for a King of Eng- 
land, to attempt to ſubvert ſo well cemented a 
government, 

Oliver Cromwell, author of Charles l's death, 
remained maſter of the government. He durſt not 
however aſſume the title of King ; and if he had 
the addreſs to render himſelf abſolute, it was under 
the ſpecious pretenſe of maintaining the nation's li- 
berties. He is the ſingle inſtance in England, of 
an uſurper dying a natural death in his uſurpation. 
While the ſovereign authority was in CromwelPs 
hands, the Cavaliers were extremely humbled. But 
they revived onthe death of this tormidable enemy. 
To give their adverſariesno advantage againſt them, 
they put themſelves under the conduct of thoſe of 
their party, who were the moſt moderate, ſo that there 
ſeemed to be no more rank or rigid Tories. This 
policy was abſolutely neceflary, at a time, when 
the Royal prerogative, and the rights of the church 
were not to be inſiſted on, as there were neither 
mg nor biſhops. At laſt, by a moſt ſurprizing 
revolution, aſſiſted by the prudent conduct of ge- 
neral Monk, the Engliſh united to ſet Charles II 
on the throne, ſon of the deceaſed King, and to re- 


— the Monarchy and the Church to their former 
te. 


Charles II reigned peaceably at firſt. He was a 
Prince who wanted neither wit nor penetration, but 
was indolent, and addicted to his pleaſures. His 
intention was to live quietly, and avoid all diſ- 

tes with his ſubjects. He was too weary of a 
ong exile, during which he had often wanted com- 
mon neceſſaries, to be willing to hazard the being 
again reduced to the ſame ſtate. On the other hand, 
the Engliſh had time, and frequent occaſion, to 
open their eyes, and diſcover, that by a pretended 
maintenance of their liberties, they had been 
drawn into ſervitude. For it may be affirmed, 
that England had never injoyed leſs freedom, than 
under the government of the long parliament, and 
afterwards of Oliver Cromwell. However, Charles 
II ingaged himſelf by degrees, farther than he 
ever intended. This, doubtleſs, was owing either 
to his indolence, or too great condeſcenſion to his 
miniſters, who wereall Cavaliers, and whom, for the 
future, I ſhall call Tories, as I ſhall give the 
Roundheads the name of Whigs, tho* I do not 
know exactly when theſe two names were firſt uſed. 
The Tories therefore, who alone were in the King's 
confidence, were inceſſantly urging him to reſtore 
the Monarchy and Church to their ancient luſtre. 
The court of France, for intereſts of their own, 
labored to inſpire him with the fame deſign. In 
a word, his miniſters took great care to hinder the 
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mo from inſinuating themſelves into the King's 
vor. | 

The Tory party had at their head the duke of 
York, the wk brother, a Prince naturally im- 
petuous and violent, who having imbraced the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in his exile, formed the 
project of eſtabliſhing it in England. This project 
could not be executed, without firſt extending the 
Royal power beyond the bounds preſcribed by the 
law, that is to ſay, without reſuming and purſuing 
the ſame deſign, wherein his father had unhappily 
miſcarried. Bat the duke, by reaſon of his impe- 
tuous temper, was very improper to conduct fuch 
an undertaking. He purſued it eagerly during his 
brother's reign, who had no legitimate iſſue, hoping 
that the work then begun, would be more eaſy to 
finiſh on his own acceſſion to the throne. n 

To ſucceed in this deſign, he had no other way 
than to begin it with the utter ruin of the Whigs, 
whoſe principles were directly contrary to the dukeꝰs 
deſigns, both with regard to the church and the ſtate. 
It muſt be obferved, that moſt of the Whigs were 
then Preſbyterians. So, in pretending only to at- 
tack Prefbyterianifm, the duke of York projected 
the deſtruction of thoſe who oppoſed the increaſe of 
the Regal power, without alarming the nation. In- 
deed, after humbling the Whigs, he might fear to 
meet with great obſtacles from the moderate To- 
ries, whoſe principles did not intirely agree with 
the arbitrary power he intended to eſtabliſh. But 
he defj — not to ſurmount, if the Whigs, his 
more erous enemies, were once removed out of 
the way. To this end, he induced his brother to 
por the Preſbyterians, wherein he was aſſiſted 

y all the Tories, who with pleaſure beheld this firſt 
occalion of being revenged on their enemies, the 
Whigs. So Preſbyterianiſm was furioufly attacked, 
under a . pretenſe of reſtoring the church to the 
ſtate it was in before the. troubles. An act was paſ- 
ſed, forbidipg the Preſbyterian aſſemblies, which 
were called Conventicles z and another known by 
the name of the Teſt- act, which indeed more di- 
realy concerned the Roman Catholics. This act 
ordained, that no perſon ſhould be admited to any 
public office, without producing a certificate of 
his having communicated in an Epiſcopal church. 
Moreover, it was called the Conformity-at, be- 
cauſe all who were to be admited to any office, 
were obliged, by this ſtatute, to conform to the 
church of England. | 

The Whigs ſoon perceived, that under color 
maintaining the rights of the church of England, the 
duke of York's deſign was to change the government 
of the ſtate, and ruin the Proteſtant religion in Eng- 
land. It required ſome time to take juſt meaſures; 
and at laſt, with the aſſiſtance of the moderate To- 
ries, who feared the duke of York's going too far, 


| they obliged the King to ſend him out of the king- 


dom. Nay, the commons prepared a bill, called 
the Excluſion- bill, to deprive him of the right of 
ſucceſſion. But the paſſing of this bill was prevented 
by the diſſolution of the parliament. Another 
was called at Oxford, in expectat ion of finding the 
members leſs violent. But the King was miſtaken, 
and, after a ſhort ſeſſion, was again obliged to diſſolve 
them, upon their indeavoring to pals the like bill. 

It will perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that the ſcene 
ſhould be thus changed, and the Whigs, who were 
extremely low, ſhould ſuddenly become ſuperior. 
To let the reader into the reaſon of this — 
is neceſſary to remark, that the moderate Tories 
promoted the deſigns of the court, while th ey be- 
lieved them levelled only againſt the Preſby & rians. 
But perceiving, by all the proceedings of the 
King, the duke of York, and the miniſters, that 
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a project was formed to ruin the conſtitution of 
church and ſtate, and undermine the foundation of 
Magna Charta, they readily joined with the Whigs 
to oppoſe the execution of this project. It was 
therefore this union which gave the Whigs a ſupe- 
riority, to which, otherwiſe, they could never 
have pretended. 
Tories, and rigid Churchmen, defiring to recover 
the ground they had loſt, indeavored to gain the 
ople to their intereſt, by accuſing the Whigs of 
a ſetled deſign to ruin the church, and theſe in 
their turn accuſed the others, of intending the ſub- 
verſion of the government, and of favoring the 
duke of York's pernicious deſigns. Thus the en- 
mity of the parties, which ſeemed to have been 
much weakened by the reſtoration, was revived. 
It may truly be ſaid, that the Tories were in fault, 
who to revenge the wrongs received from the long 
parliament, and CromwelPs uſurpation, raſhly 
threw themſelves into the duke of York's party. 
They afterwards repented, when they faw to what 
the duke intended to make them ſubſervient. 
Some time after, the minds of the people being 
a little calmed, the duke of York returned into 
England, and continued without interruption to 
toment diviſion, without which he could not hope 
to effect his deſigns. So this Prince (by an exceſs 
of zeal for his religion, by a deſire of revenge, 
and perhaps excited by the ambition of accompliſh- 
ing a project, which had been in vain attempted by 
feveral Kings of England) and Charles II, thro- 
a too great condeſcenſion to his brother, kindled 
a flame in England, which is not yet extin- 
guithed. 
Charles II died during theſe tranſactions, and 
the duke of York aſcended the throne, by the 
name of James II, without any oppoſition. He 
at firſt made great promiſes to his ſubjects, that 
neither religion, nor the conſtitution, ſhould ſuffer 
any change in his reign. But he was far from per- 
forming his promiſes. Shortly after, the duke of 
Monmouth, natural ſon of Charles II, relying on 
the diſcontent of the poople, left the Low-Coun- 
tries, where he had lived ſome time in exile, made 
a defcent in England with a handful of men, and 
aſſumed the title of King. But his royalty laſted but 
few days. His party being much weaker than he had 
expected, he was defeated, taken, and beheaded, 
The King was ſo elated by a victory, obtained with 
ſuch eafe, that he ſcrupled not to diſcover his. de- 
ſigns, ſo ſecure did he think himſelf of the ſucceſs. 
The Judges, who were deyoted to him, gave their 
opinion, that the King might diſpenſe with the 
laws. Their deciſion was founded upon ſome ſta- 
rates lodging this power in the Sovereign, with 
regard to certain laws; and upon examples of ſome 
of his predeceſſors, who had, in this reſpect, ex- 
ceeded the bounds of their power. Thus theſe cor- 
rupted judges drew from icular caſes a general 
concluſion, and founded. a permanent right upon 
ſome tranſient uſurpations. _ OE OR OR 
This door being opened, the King by his ſole 
authority repealed the 
veral parliaments to prevent 
piſts. 


* 


the deſigns of the Pa- 
He next filled his army with officers of that 


religion, and beſtowed preferments and titles upon. 


men, who by the laws were ified. He took 
away the charters from London, and other cor- 
orations, and reduced them to a dependence upon 
is pleaſure. - In ſhort, _by a bare proclamation he 


granted a full liberty of conſcience, and permited | 


to each ſect the public profeſſion of their religion. 
This proclamation had a double view, to favor the 
Papiſts, and to amuſe the Preſbyrerians. The 
King was perſuaded, that as the latter were till 


liable to the penal laws inacted againſt them in the 
late, reign, they would be glad to be freed from 


Vol. III. 


On the other hand, the State 


penal laws, inacted by ſe- 


them, and that the fear of forfeiting the liberty 


ee by the proclamation would keep them in 
ubmiſſion. But they were not deceived by an 


artifice directly tending to their ruin, I omit many 


other ſteps taken o the King, which were bur 
too capable to fill all his ſubjects with terror, 
Hitherto the Tories in general had favored the 
King's deſigns. But when they perceived, all his 
proceedings tended to a ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhed 


they began to repent of their paſt conduct. The 
clearly ſaw, that by the cone they were made 4 
take, it was intended to lead them where they 
deſigned not to go, and that they could not attain 
their end, the ruin of the Whigs, without the loſs of 
their religion and liberty. I? 

could not be more imminent, they joined the Whigs, 


Orange to free them from their dangerous ſtate. 
From that time the 31, party became extreaml 
weak, being compoſed of only Papiſts, ran 
Tories, and fome lords, ſlaves of the court, and 
their fortune, Mean while, the King appeared 
outwardly as powerful as ever, and near the end of 
his undertaking ; becauſe thoſe who yet ſeemed at- 
tached to the court, did not think proper to de- 
clare before the time. The Prince of « Bag was 
landed before the King's weakneſs was viſible. His 
army, his fleet, the lords whom he thought moſt 
devoted to his perſon, forſook him at once, and 
he was reduced to the ſad neceſſity of trying in a 
diſguiſe to eſcape out of his kingdom. But Piling 
even In this attempt, he had the mortification to ſee 
himſelf at the mercy of the Prince of Orange, and, 
in all appearance, indebted to his generoſity, or 
perhaps his policy, for the indirect means which 
were furniſhed him, of flying into France. This 
example ſhows, that tho” the Englilh are di- 
vided into two parties, and there is great enmi 
between them, their paſſion does not however cau 
them, in general, at leaſt, to abandon the intereſts 
"> ion and y pill *. wy 

illiam and Mary being crowned, on the flight, 
or, as It was called, the Abdication of King — 
their chief care was to ſtifle the ſeeds of diviſion 
ſtill ſubſiſting between the Whigs and Tories, tho? 
the danger had united them. Fn order to this, it 
was neceſſary to remove from the miniſtry and their 
confidence, the favorers of King James's deſigns, 
and the bigots to the minuteſt rites and ceremonies 
of the church of England. Whithout this, the 


they ever conſidered the rank and rigid Tories, as 
their irreconcileable enemies. On the orher hand, 
it was not leſs neceſſary to remove the coun- 
cil the moſt rigid Whig Preſbyterians, for fear of 
giving occaſion. to think, there was a deſign to 
— 3 church N Tha fear would have 
n the more jaſt, as the new Ki Vi 
profeſſed in F * 
the _— * bo. favor, _ have raiſed a ſuſ - 
picion of his deſigning t liſh it upon the rai 
of the national church,” K 12 — 
to be ufed to remove all cauſe of fear and jealouſy 
in the Tories. it was for theſe purpoſcs chat, 
during the reign of William and Mary, th 
were generally confered on the moderate men of 
both parties. 
William when lie reigned alone, after the Queen's 


| death. But as it was impoſſible to pleaſe both parties 


at onee, unleſs there had been more places to give, 
he affected frequently to change his miniſtry, and 
imploy the two parties alternately. This was all 


tirely the flames of diviſion. 


wiſdom 71 foreſight, it may be almoſt affirmed, 


government, and ruin of the Proteſtant religion, 


n this danger, which 


Whigs could never have injoyed any quiet, ſince 


olland the Preſbyterian religion, 
Great addreſs was therefore 


e offices 


This maxim, was purſued by King 


he could do, till time ſhould have extinguiſhed in- 
Inder ſuch circumſtances, and a King of ſuch 
that 


and with them, reſolved to call in the Prince f 


an 
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chat no diſturbance would have happened to the 

government from the difference of the rinciples of 
the two parties, if the Church Tories could have been 

contented with ſeeing their church remain eſta- 

bliſhed. But they could not be ſatisfied, ſo long as 

they ſaw the Preſbyterians injoy an intire liberty of 

conſcience, publicly exerciſe their religion, and 

fill offices, contrary to the conformity act of 

Charles II. They were jealous that the Whigs in- 

tended by degrees to undermine the church, and 

that the King concured with them in that deſign. 

What they had ſeen _ the long parliament 

gave them occaſion to fear the ſame attacks. The 

rank Tories, having loſt King James, their patron 

and defender, inſpired the Epiſcopal party with 
theſe fears and jealouſies, to animate them againſt 

King William. They perceived, they were no 

longer able to ſuport themſelves, unleſs means were 

found to ingage the church in their quarrel, Hence, 
the rumors induſtriouſly ſpread among the people, 

of the church's being in danger. The Whigs ſaw 

by this, that the rank Tories had not relinquiſhed 

their projects, but would, whenever they were 

armed with power, make uſe of the pretenſe of re- 

ligion to ruin them, in imitation of King James. 

It was thus, that animoſity was continued between 
the two parties, notwithſtanding King William's 
care and indeavors. 

It ſeetned therefore, that religion was then the 
ſole point in queſtion between the two parties; the 
junctures not allowing either the rank Tories, or 
the republican Whigs, to puſh their principles. 
This has given occaſion to a falſe idea of the dit- 
ferences between the two parties, and toan imagina- 
tion, that they ſolely conſiſt in a diverſity of ſen- 
timents concerning church-government. But this 
is certainly a'miſtake. When an opportunity offers, 
the rank Tories ſhow,, that the ſafety of the church 
is not the ſole motive of their conduct, and 
bably the Republican Whigs would alſo remember 
their maxims, at a favorable juncture. | 

As to the Papiſts, who may be conſidered as a 
branch of the Tories, they Jeu have had reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with King William's moderation, if 
their extreme deſire to ſee King James again on 
the throne, had not caufed them to look upon the 
reigning King as their enemy. Some of them were 
even- ingaged in conſpiracies againſt his perſon, 
which only turned to their own confufion and ruin. 
This immoderate deſire expreſſed by the Papiſts, 
and even by ſome Tories, for the reſtoration of 


King James, obliged King William to ſeek means, 


not only for the prevention of their ill deſigns 
during his. life, but alſo to render their indeavors 
fruitleſs after is death. Accordingly, by an act 
of parliament, the ſucceſſion of the crown was ſetled 
in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover; without any 
rd to the pretenſions which birth or nearnels 

of blood” could give to any Papiſt whatſoever. 
William died ſhortly after, and Anne, daughter 
of James II, and Frinceſs of Denmark, mounted: 
oO fat gee ld WTR 
This Queen had been educated in the principles 

of the rigid” Toties with reſpect to religion, and, 
probably in thoſe of the rank Tories, with regard 
to government. At leaſt, all who had any power 
over her, or were concerned in her education, were 
of this character. Charles II her uncle, James II 
her father, the earl of Rocheſter her mother's bro- 
ther, were all rank Tories, deeming any oppoſition 
to the Sovereigt's will, a manifeſt rebellion. Queen 
Anne was belide of no great capacity, and na- 
turally obſtinate. An accidental quarrel with her 
ſiſter Queen Mary, having made her reſolve to 
withdraw from court, ſhe was fo punctual to her 
reſolution, that ſhe would not even viſit the Queen 
her faſter, when on her death- bed. The meancſs 


of her genius foretold the power which her miniſtry 
would have in the government. On the other 
hand, her education made it feared, ſhe would be 
guided by the rank and rigid Tories, of whom her 
uncle the earl of Rocheſter, was conſidered as the 
head. This lord was equally dreaded by the 
Whigs and moderate Tories, as a dangerous man, 
and capable of carrying things to extremities. He 
was otherwiſe a perſon of great parts, but 
very fond of his principles. Probably, he was go- 
ing to be at the helm of the goverament, by the 
acceſſion of the Queen his niece to the throne, 
But it is pretended, that the fear of the moderate 
Tories to ſee him in ſo high a poſt, made them 
reſolve to join with the Whigs, to prevent it. At 
leaſt it is certain, that ſuch an union was made, 
which forced the Queen to throw herſelf into their 
arms, and truſt them with the management of af 
fairs. I am a ſtranger to the intrigues uſed to 
bring the Queen to theſe meaſures. The lords 
Godolphin, Marlborough, and ſome other leaders 


of the moderate Tories, were among thoſe who 


Joined the Whigs, and ſtrengthened them more 
by their ability, than their credit and numbers. 
From this time, the moderate Tories and the 
Whigs made but one party. 

It is needlefs to relate here, with what glory to 
England, and to the Queen in particular, theſe 
new miniſters directed the public affairs. This is 
a thing univerſally known, and the memory of ir 
ſtill recent. But it is pretended, that by reaſon of 
the meaneſs of the Qicen's genius, they held her 
in a kind of ſervitude, tho” they outwardly affected 
to give her the honor of all her glorious ſucceſſes, 
During their adminiſtration, the rank and rigid 
Church Tories were excluded from all civil imploy- 
ments, and eccleſiaſtical dignities. Had this con- 
tinued to the death of the Queen, theſe two 
branches of the Tory party would doubtleſs have 
been conſiderably leflened in number and credit. 
| Mean time, the Queen ſaw herſelf, not without 
ſome impatience, forced, as it were, to follow the 
counſels of thoſe whom ſhe had a right to com- 
mand, and who; if public report is to be cre- 
dited, left her not free to purſue her own inclina- 
tions or judgment. The rank Tories perceiving, 
or perhaps ſuggeſting theſe ſentiments to the Queen, 
induſtriouſly cheriſhed her diſcontent, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a certain lady, who was in her con- 
fidence. Such was their ſucceſs, that after they 
had * ſatisfied her, that ſhe was a flave, they 
brought her to a reſolution of freeing herſelf, This 
intrigue was conducted with ſuch art and ſecre ſy, 
that her miniſters found themſelves ſupplanted, be- 
fore any meaſures could be taken to prevent their 
ruin. Immediately, their places were filled with 
rank and furious Tories. T parliament, in which 
the Whigs had a great ſuperiority of votes, was 
diſſolved, and another called, ro which the new 
miniſters took care to have membets returned de- 
voted to their party. Any Prion, ever ſo little 
acquainted with.che affairs of England, knows what 
influence the court has in the elections. It may, 
however, be affirmed, that in reſpect of number, 
the party of the miniſtry was ſtill inconſiderable. 
But they had the Queen and The parliament on 
their fide. Beſide, they were very careful to 
ſtrengthen their party, by infuſing jealouſies on 
the account of religioh, and rſoding the Epil- 
copalians that the church had on in great danger, 
during the late adminiſtration, and would always be 
ſo, as long the Whigs had any ſhare in the go- 
vernment. Theſe inſinuations revived the paſſion 
of the Church Tories, and carried them to ſuch 
exceſſes againſt the Preſbyterians, as ſhould not be 
allowed in a well ordered ſtate, but which theſe 
miniſters affected to connive at. Indeed, their 
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William, and in the firſt years of 


deſign was not to leſſen, but rather to increaſe the 
animoſity between the two parties, becauſe their 
own was thereby ſtrengthened. 5 
Hitherto every thing ſucceeded to the wiſh of 
the new miniſtry. But they were very ſenſible, that 
the preſent advantages, procured by theſe imaginary 
terrors, would be of no long continuance. fide, 
tho? they could have kept the people always 
in this diſpoſition, the Queen might die very 
ſoon, eſpecially as ſhe was very infirm. In that 
caſe, they had reaſon to fear, the fabric they had 
raiſed, would be demoliſhed, by the Elector of 
Hanover, who was to ſucceed the Queen, by vir- 
tue of the act of ſucceſſion, for which he was chiefly 
indebted to the Whigs. They were therefore to 
think of preventing this danger without loſs of time. 
Their party was too weak to ſtruggle with the So- 
vereign, ſhould he happen to be againſt them, 
as had been often ſeen during the reign of King 
deen Anne. 
They therefore concluded, at leaſt, if we may 


judge by their proceedings, that their ſureſt way 


would be to ſecure the crown to the Pretender, in 
order to have a protector when the Queen ſhoud 
fail them. It is however ſtill uncertain, whether 
the earl of Oxford, that able miniſter, now in the 
Tower, was of this opinion. But it cannot be de- 
nied, that they believed the aſſiſtance of France to 
be abſolutely neceſſary for their ſupport. Accord- 
ingly, to ſecure it, they made a diſhonorable and 
haſty peace, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, 
and forced the allies of England to follow her ex- 
ample. Probably had not the Queen died fo ſoon 
after the peace, the oppreſſed Whigs would have 
been obliged to call in to their aſſiſtance, the Elec- 
tor of Hanover, as they had before the Prince of 
Orange, but with far leſs hope of having the 2 
neral concurence of the people. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe King James's deſign to ſubvert the church 
and ſtate, was ſo open, that it could not be 
doubted, whereas againſt the Pretender there were 
only bare preſumptions. : 

hat has lately happened ſince King George's 
acceſſion to the throne, ſhows, there was a formed 


deſign to ſecure the ſucceſſion to the Pretender, had 


not the death of the Queen happened, before the 
authors of it had time to take all their meaſures. It 
is however uncertain, whether they could have ex- 
ecuted their deſign, or whether, if they could, 
the Pretender's reign would have been of any long 
continuance, ' The "Engliſh in general are ex- 
tremely jealous of their laws and liberties, nor are 
they Teſs fo of their religion. This is what I think 
I may venture to affirm, tho? ſome of them ſeem 
indifferent as to the latter. But, thanks be to God, 
theſe are far from being the majority. Now it 
would have been very difficult for the Pretender, 
advanced to the throne by foreign aid, profeſſing 
a religion contrary to the national, and guided by 
rank Tories, to keep himſelf within the hounds of 
moderation, neceſſary to gain the hearts of his ſub- 
jects, without which a King of England can never 
fir firmly on his throne, However, without ſtay- 
ing to gueſs what might have 1 r let us only 
obſerve that the rank and * ories have been 
diſappointed. Not only, the Pretender is not K ing, 
but his hopes of becoming ſo were never leſs. King 
George is in peaceable poſſeſſion of his crown; 
the Tories are humbled, and the Whigs, lately 
oppreſſed, are now at the top of the wheel. 

After this brief account of the riſe and progreſs 
of the Tories and Whigs, it will not perhaps be 
unacceptable to the reader to know more particu- 
larly the views, intereſts, ſtrength, and characters 


— 


of the two parties. For this purpoſe the different 


branches before- mentioned muſt be carefully diſtin- 


guiſhed. It is therefore neceſſary to repeat here 


that the two; parties may be conſidered under 
two different relations; namely, with reſpect to 
the ſtate, and with regard to the church. I ſhall 
firſt ſpeak of the State Tories and Whigs, after 
_ I ſhall conſider them with reſpect to re- 
igion. 

The State Tories are, as I ſaid, divided into two 
branches, one of which may in French be called, 
Rank, In England they ate known by the name 
of High Flyets. This idea, taken from birds that 
by ſoaring above the common flight, loſe themſælves 
in the clouds, is very ſuitable to men who cannot 
contain themſelves within the limits of the eſtabliſh- 


ed government. Theſe are for having the Sove-. 


reign abſolute in England, as he is in France and 
lome other countries, and for erecting his will into 
law. They regard not what I have ſaid in the be- 
gining of this Diſſertation, that all the governments 
at this day in Europe were originally like that eſta- 
bliſhed in England; and conſequently there is nd 
reaſon why the Engliſh ſhould imitate nations who 
have ſuffered it to be loſt, 'or at leaſt very much al- 
tered. It may be imagined that in ſuch a country 
as England, this party cannot be very numerous, 
and yer they are very conſiderable for three reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe the heads of this party are perſons of 
the higheſt rank, and commanly favorites and mi- 
niſters of ſtagg, or ſuch as hold the greateſt offices at 
court, and the moſt eminent dignitics in the church: 
Theſe men, who would not willingly put them- 
ſelves under the conduct of others, being thus ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated, become, generally, the lea- 
ders of all the Tory party. They manage them 
as they pleaſe, not only for the advantage of the 
whole party, but chiefly for their own particular 
ends. Thus very often, under pretenſe of acting 
for the intereſt of the party, their proceedings tend 
only to their own advantage, and the Tories are 
led by them much farther than moſt of them defire; 
It is this which gives occaſion to many perſons to 
accuſe all the Tories of being for arbitrary power, 
tho? it is Certain that only the High Flyers are 


chargeable with this principle. But *tis no great 
fault, it ſeems, to anne to a whole patty 4 4 * 
done by their leaders. 8 


Secondly, this particular branch of Tories is 
' conſiderable, in that, when they are in the mini- 


try, they ingage the Church Tories ſtrenuouſly to | 


maintain the doctrine of Paſſive- Obedience, which 


goes a 'great way towards gaining the people to 


their party. They inſinuate to the Epiſcopal mi- 


ſters, that they have only in view the ruin of the' 
Preſbyterians, and under that pretenſe cauſe .them. 


to preach a docttine, the conſequence of which ex- 


tends to all the ſubjects. This was 2 in; 


the reigns of Charles II, of James 


: and of 
ueen Anne, towards the concluſion. 


aftly, the party of the High Flyers becomes 
very power ful, when as it frequently happens, they, 


are ſupported by the King, and then it is that the 
liberty of the nation is in danger. Proofs of this, 
have been ſeen in the reigns of James II, and 
Charles I, Richard II, Edward II, and Henry III; 


for the High Flyers are more ancient than is 


imagined. EIS Was tg | 

he ſecond branch of the State Tories is com- 
"poſed of thoſe I called moderate. Theſe are for 
having the King injoy all his preſogatifes but they 
pretend not, with the High Flyers, to ſacrifice to 


bim the privileges of the ſubject. They are true 


Engliſhmen, who have the welfare of their country 


at heart, and are for preſerving, the conſtitution 
tranſmited to them by their anceſtors. . They have 


often ſav'd the ſtate, and will again fave it, when 
in from the Rank Tories or 
Whigs, by oppoſing, with all their power, thoſe who 


ſhall attempt to alter the government, It would 


bs 


Republican 
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be injuſtice, to confound them with the High 
Flyers under the general denomination of Tories. 
As there are two branches of State Tories, ſo there 
are two of State Whigs, viz. republican, and mode- 
rate Whigs. The Republican Whigs are the remains 
of the party of the long parliament which indeavored 
to turn the government into a commonwealth. Theſe 
at preſent are ſo inconſiderable, that they ſerve only 
to ſtrengthen the other Whigs with whom they 


uſually join. The Tories would perſuade the public, 
that all Whigs are of this kind. And 1n like 
manner the Whigs would have it belicved that all 


Tories are High Flyers. But this is only an ar- 

» tifice to render one another mutually odious. 
The ſecond branch of the State 

the moderate Whigs, who are nearly allied to 


the moderate Tories in principle; and conſequently 
are to be conſidered as true liſhmen, who de- 
fire, the government may be maintained upon its 


ancient foundations. Herein they would be exactly 
like the moderate Tories, were 1t not that theſe in- 
cline more to the King, and the moderate Whigs to 
the parliament, The moderate Whig is perpe- 
tually hindering the peoples rights from being 1n- 
vaded, and ſometimes even takes precautions at the 
e of the crown. By him the triennal act was 
procured, with ſome others, which it is needleſs to 
mention, to prevent the abuſe of the Wyal power. 
Hence it is evident that the High Flyers have no 
greater enemy than the moderate Whig, and that 
theſe two branches of Whigs and Tories properly 
form the oppoſition between the State Tories and 
State Whigs. Theſe laſt laugh at Paſfive-obe- 
dience when its conſequences are carried too far. 
Their principle is, that the Royal power has its 
bounds, which cannot be tranſgreſſed, without in- 
juſtice. Conſequently they believe, that whenever 
the Sovereign exceeds his prerogatives, he may be 
reſiſted by his ſubjects. nce. it is eaſy to infer, 
they do not think the King can. diſpenſe with the 
laws. 4.4 
What has been faid is ſufficient to ſhow that the 
moderate State Whigs and Tories are almoft of 
the ſame ſentiments. Their being of different par- 
ties from their mutyal fear that either may 
make the ballance incline too much to the King's or 
the parliament's fide. It is not therefore ſtrange, 
that theſe two branches. of the oppoſite parties, 
unite in the preſſing exigencies of the ſtate. For, 
their views equally point to the preſervation of the 
vernment 3 tho often they purſue their end by 
ferent paths. Accordingly fince the union of 
theſe two branches upon the death of King Wil- 
liam, vary Boo remained inſeparable, and the 
moderate Whig and Tory form almoſt the ſame 
party, under the common' appellation of Whig, 1 
dare not however affirm that there are not yet mode- 
rate Tories who keep of themſelves, and are un- 
willing to be confounded with the Whigs. 

It muſt be remembered that I | Keve only 
ſpoke of the Tories and Whigs in relation to the 
government, without any regard to religion, I take 
care not to confound things which ought to he care- 
tally diſtinguiſhed. It is not true that all Church- 
men are Tories, or all Preſbytexians Whigs | 
of government, as is commonly imagined, 
Preſbyterians are in this reſpect of the ſame prin- 
ciples with the moderate Tories, and would not be 
leſs concerned to ſee the King ſtriped of his. pre- 
rogatives, than the ſubject of his privileges, In 
like manner, many Church-men, even biſhops 
themſelves, are Whigs, very good Whigs as to 
the government, and as conſidered in oppoſition 


higs contains | Qu 


preſſed, becauſe their adverſaries ſu 


England, 
while, this party, 


in | int 
| Many 


ro the High Flyers, which ſhows the neceſſity of 
diſtinguiſhing State Tories and Whigs, from Church 
Whigs and Tories, of whom we are now going to 
ſpeak. 

* preſume the reader knows that the church of 
England, when ſhe received the reformation, admited 
only ſome alterations in her doctrine, but preſerved 
the Hierarchy with all the ceremonies in which ſhe 
ſaw nothing ſuperſtitious. The reformation was 
not properly compleated till the reign of Elizabeth. 
Then it was that ſeveral conſtitutions of the convo- 
cation, confirmed by acts of parliament, ſetled the 
public worſhip as it ſtands to this day. Mean while, 
many Engliſhmen who had fled from the rage of 
ueen Mary, returned home with favorable ſenti- 
ments of the reformation, as eſtabliſhed in France, 
Switzerland, Geneva, and other parts of Germany. 
Theſe men could not comply with the reformation 
in England, . which in their opinion, had not been 
carried far enough from the church of Rome. For 
this reaſon they not only abſented themſelves from 
the aſſemblies of the eſtabliſhed church, but alſo 
compoſed ſeparate aſſemblies which were called 

Conventicles. Theſe Se were likewiſe 

ſtiled Preſbyterians, becauſe, refuſing their ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the biſho maintained that all prieſts 

or miniſters ja fo equal authority in the church, 

which ought to be governed by Preſbyteries, or 

Conſiſtories, compoſed of miniſters and Lay-el- 

ders. Upon this occaſion were two parties formed, 
who, wanting the mutual forbearance of perſons 
profeſſing in the main the ſame religion, began to 
moleſt one another with diſputes in conference and 
writing. The church of England men were very 

angry, that private perſons ſhould pretend to reform 
what, after mature deliberation, had been eſta- 

bliſhed by national ſynods and parliaments. On 

the other hand, the Preſbyterians thought it no 

leſs ſtrange, that they ſhould be compelled to prac- 

tiſe what they believed contrary to the purity of 


religion (1), and with what their conſciences could 


not comply. The Preſbyterians were long op- 
| rted their 
arguments with reaſons from the authority of the 
een and parliament. . | 
he Preſbyterians conceived great hopes of the 
acceſſion. of James I, becauſe that Prince had al- 
ways profeſſed their religion while he reigned in 
Scotland. But as he readily conformed-to the church 
of they were not much caſed. Mean 
tho* opprefled, ſo increaſed, 
that in the beginning of the troubles were be- 
come very numerous. King Charles I, was fo at- 
tached to the church of England, that it may be 
affirmed he died a martyr. to. it, as is evident 
his hiſtory. His opinion of the purity of this 
church, made him hearken to William Laud arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, ſuggeſting to him the reduc- 
tion of the church of Scotland under the ſame go- 
vernment with that of ad, by introducing the 
Hierarchy. : This undertaking ingaged him in a 
war with Scotland, and the war produced the long 
parliament, againſt which he thought himſelf ob- 
liged to take arms. This parliament wanting the 
aſſiſtance of the Scots, In it but b 
an ingagement to make the church of England Preſ- 
byterian. A quarrel was therefore ſought with the 
biſhops, deans, and chapters, in a word, with the 
whole church of England, which faw its Hierarchy, 
eſtabliſhed by Queen Elizabeth, intirely ſubverted, 
and the Scotiſh Preſbyterian government intro- 


duced. In this diſtreſs the Epiſcopalians had no 


other reſourſe than to unite the Epiſcopal party 
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with the King's „ and as they had one com- 
mon intereſt with the Cavaliers, viz. the mainte- 
nance of the King's cauſe, they were confounded 
with them under the ſame party denomination. 
The Preſbyterians were in the like manner reckoned 
among the Roundheads, becauſe they adhered to 
the parjiament. 

During the long parliament, and even to the 
death of Cromwell, the diviſion of the branches 
juſt mentioned, was hardly perceived. All who 
were known by the name of Roundheads, or Par- 
liamentarians, were rigid Preſbyterians and Republi- 
cans. This was the party then in vogue, and the 
only one that could prefer ſuch as a 7 to the 

in the gift of the parliament. In like man- 
ner the followers of the King's party appeared to 
be rank Cavaliers, or rigid Epiſcopalians, becauſe 
theſe were then moſt regarded at court. But on 
the reſtoration of Charles II, the ſeveral branches 
of the two parties to be diſtinguiſhed. Al. 
being tired with the troubles which had ſo Jong 
haraſſed the kingdom, the moderate no longer feared 
to diſcover their ſentiments. Some of the Preſby- 
terjans teſtified a readineſs to. relax, and many 
Epiſcopalians were of Opinion that, for the fake of 
ce, ſome condeſcenſion might be uſed to the Preſ- 
yterians. Theſe therefore were the men of both 
parties, who preſerving this moderation, formed 
the two branches of the moderate Whigs and 
Tories, with reſpect to religion. But ſtill the ma- 
jority in both parties firmly adhered to their prin- 
ciples with inconceivable obſtinacy. Among the 
Epiſcopalians there were thoſe, ' who, upon no ac- 
count whatſoever, could be perſuaded to recede in 
the leaſt from the practiſe of their church. On the 
other hand, there were Preſbyterians who were 
no leſs offended at ſeeing a miniſter officiate in a 
ſurplice, than at hearing him preach hereſy, and 
who branded with the name of Idolatrous and Su- 
perſtitious, every ceremony retained by the church 
of England. This gave birth to the two branches 
of the rigid Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians, which 
ſubſiſt to this day. The hierarchy is the principal 
point, | on which they are divided. They are both 
compriſed under the name of Whigs and Tories, 
becauſe the rigid Epiſcopalians join with the 
Tories, and the Preſbyterians with the Whigs. 

From what has been ſaid concerning the ſeveral 
branches of Whig and Tory, it is eaſy to gather 
that theſe two names are very obſcure and equi- 
vocal terms, becauſe they convey, or ought to con- 
vey to the mind different ideas, according to the 
ſubje& diſcourſed of. For inſtance, if I hear it 
ſaid, that the Tories and Whigs are at great en- 
mity, this raiſes in my mind an idea comprehend- 
ing all the ſeveral branches of Whigs and Tories 
in general. But if I am told, the Tories-are for 
having the King abſolute and independent, or that 
the Whigs would be glad the regal power were 
aboliſhed, my idea can only extend to the High 
Flyers and the Republican Whigs. The reſt of the 
Whigs and Tories would doubtleſs be offended at 
any fuch imputations. In like manner, if I hear 
that the Tories had rather ſee a Papiſt on the throne 
than a Proteſtant, favorable to the Whigs, I ſhould 
injure the Tories in general, by imputing ſuch a 
aa to them, which can only be entertained by 
the Popiſh and ſome rigid Church Tories, and 
perhaps ſome High Flyers. Laſtly, if I hear that 
the Whigs aim at the ruin of the church of Eng- 
land, I can underſtand this only of the Preſbyte- 
rian Whigs, ſince the Epiſcopal ; Whigs, among 

whom are ſeveral biſhops, cannot with juſtice be 
accuſed of laboring the ruin of their own church, 
Thus the names of Tories and Whigs convey to the 


miad certain confuſed ideas, which tew are capable 
Ne 21, Vol. III. 


of rightly diſtinguiſning. But this difficulty ſtill in- 
creaſcs, when it 1s conſidered that the ſame perſon 
may be either Whig or Tory, according to the ſub- 
ject in hand. A Preſbyterian, for inſtance, who 
wiſhes the ruin of the church of England, is certainly 
for that reaſon in the Whig party. But if a Preſbyte- 
r1an oppoſes with all his power the attempts of ſome 
of his party, againſt the regal authority, it cannot 
be denied that he is in that reſpect a true Tory. 
In like manner, when the church only is concerned, 
the Epiſcopal party are to be conſidered as Tories. 
But how many even of theſe are Whigs with reſj 
to the government,? Nor have foreigners only ſuch 
confaſed ideas in this matter ; the Engliſh them- 
ſelves are liable to them. Nothing is more fre- 
quent than to hear a Whig charging all the Tories 
in general with an intention to deſtroy the rights 
and liberties of the ſubject; and a Tory arraigning 
the Whigs without diſtinction, as utter enemies to 
the church and ſtate. Every man uſes this confu- 
ſion of ideas, occaſioned by the names of Whig 
and Tory, to accuſe his adverſaries of what is molt 
odious in both parties. | | 

Having ſhown, as diſtinctly as I could, what is 
to be underſtood by the Tories and Whigs, I am 
next to examine the ſeveral motives and intereſts of 
the two parties. Were we to rely on what is ſaid by 
both, nothing is more juſt, more 
motives by which they are actuated, viz. the glory 
of God, the honor of the King, the public good; 
and the welfare of the nation. For my part, if 
I may ſpeak my mind, it is my belief, that as 
they are all men, intereſt is the main ſpring of all 
their actions. Since the two parties were formed, 
each has earneſtly labored to gain a ſuperiority 
over the other, becauſe this ſuperiority is attended 
with poſts, honors and dignities, which are con- 
fered on their own members by the prevailing, in 
excluſion of thoſe of the contrary party. This 
made King William ſay that, „If he had places 
enough to beſtow, he ſhould ſoon reconcile the 
two parties.” There would be yet another expe- 
dient to ſupply what that Prince imagined, viz. to 
confer all the great places upon neutral lords. But 
where ſhall we find a ſufficient number of ſuch, 
who are * to exerciſe the higheſt offices? 
Certainly there are but very few. I own however, 
there are ſome, who, by their capacity, their im- 
partiality, their diſintereſtedneſs, would deſerve a 
particular diſtinction. I wiſh I knew them all, 
that I might inſert their names, and give them in 
part their due praiſe. But theſe lords, ſo worthy of 
beign known, are little heard of in foreign parts, be- 
cauſe, as they make their court to neither party, the 
public poſts generally fall not to their ſhare. Never- 
theleſs, it ſometimes hap that miniſters are in 
a manner obliged to find out theſe neutral lords, 
and advance them to the firſt dignities in the king- 
dom. We know one eſpecially, who without 
ever courting the Whig or Tory miniſters, was ſent 
embaſſador and plenipotentiary at the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, honored with the order of the garter, ſuc- 


ceſſively raiſed to the offices of lord privy ſeal, lord 


eſident of the council, lord high admiral of Eng- 
and, and lord lieutenant of Ireland; tho' he never 
ſollicited theſe - great offices. I ſpeak of the earl of 
Pembroke, . whoſe reputation is better known to me 
than that of ſome other lords of the ſame character, 
who ought to receive no injury from my ſilence. 
Among all his other virtues, his integrity 1n the 
great poſts which he has filled, calls for much 
nobler incomiums than he can receive from a 
foreigner, who has neither the honor to know him 
perſonally, nor to be known by him. If there 


were in England twelve ſuch lords, advanced to the 
great offices, it would be an infallible means to 
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humble both parties at once. Then the aſpirers to 
imployments would make it a merit to eſpouſe 
neither party, and this impartiality would ſoon deſ- 
cend from the great men to the 1 But this is a 
happineſs rather to be deſited than hoped. Neutra- | 
lity, far from promoting perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, is rather a ſure impediment to their riſing, 
becauſe the miniſters and party leaders think only 
of gratifying their creatures. | 

Intereſt, as I ſaid, is the principal motive which 
actuates the two parties, and this is but too a 

rent. It, for inſtance, the High Flyers with 
to ſee the Sovereign in poſſeſſion ef abſolute power, 
I very much doubt whether this flows from A de- 
fire of procuring the welfare of the kingdom, tho' 
they ſhould be perſuaded that deſpotiſm is the moſt 
compleat form of government. If the public good 
was the fole ſpring of their actions, they would 
not be ſo warm. The fame may be ſaid of the 
other branches of the two parties, Each would 
have it believed, they have only the good of the 
kingdom in view, while in fact they are only labor- 
ing for themſelves, their family and poſterity. But 
when I ſay that intereſt is their principal motive, 
I pretend not to exclude intirely many others, 
which may actuate as well the heads as the mem- 
bers of each party. Some believe that their prin- 
_ really tend to the good of the ſtate ; others 
act from a religious motive; ſome are ſwayed by 
revenge, party ſpirit, and the deſire of ſuperiority. 
Numberleſs other motives there are on which I 
think it needleſs to inlarge, that I may not be led 
to examine the conduct of particulars. It is cer- 
tain, many may purſue the ſame end from different 
motives. It will be better to ſhow the ſtrength and 
ſeveral intereſts of both parties. In order to this, 
it is neceſſary to proceed in this examination ac- 
cording to the different branches into which they 
are divided. I ſhall begin with the Tories. 

It is difficult at firſt to conceive, that in a 
country like England, bleſſed with ſo many noble 
privileges which. other nations do not at preſent 
injoy, there ſhould be men who wiſh to ſeethe Ki 
inveſted with unlimited power. There are ind 
but very few who openly profeſs thetnſelves to be 
of the party which I call High Flyers. Never- 
theleſs it is but too true that ſuch a party has 
always been in England, and ſtill ſubſiſts to this 
day, tho? diſowned * of thoſe who are in- 

ed in it. Can it denied that ſuch a party 
exiſted under Charles I ? The very judges of the 
kingdom, who are conſidered as the interpreters of 
the law, gave it as their opinion, that in caſes of 
neceſſity the King might impoſe taxes upon his 
ſubjects, and that the King himſelf is the ſole judge 
of ſuch caſes. This was rooting up the nobleſt 
prerogative of the parſſament, and the principal 
cauſe of their frequent meetings. If the Sovereign 
could levy taxes upon his ſubjects, without autho- 
rity of parliament, it may be affirmed, that their ſeſ- 
ſion would be very rare, and perhaps in time, intirely 
ceaſe. But if the parliament were once laid aſide, 
what would become of the 3 and immu- 
nities of the ſubect? In all likelihood the caſe 
would be the fame as in France, fince the general 
aſſembly of the ftates has been diſcontinued. Has 
it not alſo been ſeen under James II, that the 
judges aſcribed to the King a power of diſpenſing 
with the penal laws? And was not this makin 
him abfolute ? In ſhort, we have ſeen Charles I, 
Charles II, James II, taking large ſteps towards 
arbitrary power, which they would never have at- 
tempred, had they not expected to be ſupported 
by a numerous party, Let Queen Anne's proceed- 
ings in the laſt years of her reign be conſidered; for 


inſtance, the negociation and concluſion of the peace | 


— 


of Utrecht; the creation of twelve peers at once; 
the violences uſed in parliamentary elections; and it 
cannot be deniect that they were fo many advances 
towards deſpotiſm, to which ſhe was excited b 
the party I am ſpeaking of. Ir is therefore certain, 
there is ſuch a party in the kingdom. But as they 
dare not openly avow their principles, they cover 
them with the pretenſe of maintaining the rights of 
the crown, to which they ſeem to confine them- 
ſelyes, willing to have it believed that they are of 
the party of the moderate Tories. But the princi- 
pal High Flyers, being commonly favorites or 
miniſters of ſtare, it generally happens that they 
become heads of the whole party of the Tories, 
and ingage them to do more than they would. 
They begin with attacking the Preſpyterians, and 
ſo ingage the Church Tories to follow their mea- 
ſures, without knowing whither it 1s intended to 
lead them. On pretenſe of having the Diffenters 
only in view, they cauſe the clergy to preach Paſ- 
five-obedience, which tends ditectly to arbitrary 
power. It is this which renders the High Flyers 
more powerful than appears at firft ſight. The 
main concern of this party lies in drawing the 
church into their quarrel, by pretending an extreme 
zeal for her rights. They are thereby confounded 
with the Church Tories, whoſe number is very con- 
ſiderable, who avoid giving the alarm to the mode. 
rate Tories, and ſo keep themſelves undiſcovered till 
they have made the whole party ſubſervient to their 
particular deſigns. But for all this, notwithſtand- 
ing their care to obſerve what I have been ſaying, 
they have the misfortune never to arrive at the end 
of their carreer. After they have made themſelves 
leaders of the whole Tory party, and by ſecret 
paths, conducted the Moderate and Church Tories 
to a certain point, they are at laſt forced ſome 
proceedings which diſcover their deſigns. Then 
they loſe many of their followers, who nor only 

rt them, but go over to the Whigs. This was 
the caſe of James II, who faw himfelf ſuddenly 
abandoned by all the world, juſt as he thought 
himſelf ſecure of his ends. If in the laſt years of 
Queen Anne, the High Flyers, who governed in her 
name, had atternpied to 2 a repeal of the act 
of ſucceſſion, very probably, they would have met 
with the ſame mortification, and I do not doubt 
but the ſame thing will happen upon every the like 
occaſion. The reaſon of what I advance ſeems to 
me evident, viz. that it can be advantageous but 
to very few Engliſhmen, to have a Popiſh or ab- 
ſolute King. 

The party or branch of the Moderate Tories 
much exceeds in number that of the High Flyers; 
whatever advantage this laſt may have from the 
quality of their leaders, the other is more power- 
ful from the goodneſs of their cauſe, I mean the 
preſervation of the King's juſt prerogatives. This 
is properly the intereſt of all Engliſhmen, who 
cannot hope for greater happineſs under any other 
form of government, than under that which has 
been fo long eſtabliſhed. This branch of the 
moderate Tories becomes ſtill more conſiderable 
as often as any attempt is made to extend or to 
abridge the Royal prerogative. If to abridge it, 
they are joined by all the Whigs; if to extend it, 
they are aſſiſted by all the reſt of the Tories. Never- 
theleſs it ſometime happens, that the junctures pro- 
duces ſome change in the principles, as well as in 
the intereſts of this party. When the Sovereign 
favors the Tories in general, by confering places 
and poſts upon them, nothing is capable to detach 
the moderate Tories from his intereſt : but their 
affection cools whenever he inclines to the other 
ſide. Then if they ſee the Whigs, by a precaurion 
common to them, make any attempt upon the 

prerogative 
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ſpecious pretenſe of being 


much as diſcover the leaſt th 


This is an infallible 


t herein their ſole aim is to let the know 
that they deſerve his regard. This courſe was 
frequently taken by them in the reign of King 
William, who often changed ſides. In general, it 
is the intereſt of the moderate Tories to oppoſe the 
attempts of the Whigs againſt the authority of the 
Sovereign, becauſe this ſupports their credit at 
court and in the But withal they are to 
take care that the High Flyers do not, under the 
of the ſame name and 
party, carry them farther than is neceſſary. 

As to the Church Tories, it may eaſily be con- 
ceived that include almoſt the whole kingdom 
in their E ince this branch conſiſts of all the mem- 
bers of the church of England. Therefore when religion 
is in queſtion, between the Whigs and Tories, the for- 
mer are not able to reſiſt their adverfaries. To this 
ſuperiority is owing the readineſs with which the 
Church Tories ſhow their reſentment againſt the 
Preſbyterian Whigs. It is not ſo with the Whigs, 
who even in their greateſt proſperity dare not fo 
ht of attacking the 
church. They did it once under the long parlia- 
ment, and it will never be forgot by the Tories. 
They look upon the Whig party as an enemy al- 
ways ready to undermine the foundations of their 
church; and, from what was once done, infer the 
deſire of doing the like again, when a favorable 
opportunity preſents. This makes them fo readily 
receive every impreſſion which from time to time 
is given them of the church's being in danger, and 
ſutter themſelves to be cafily deluded on that ac- 
count. 3: | — er —— ſo well how — im- 

ove this diſpoſition, roject nothing in 
40 to the Bai, ike Oleg che er Fu 
tent to unite the whole 
party, which would be very much divided, were 
the government only concerned. 
Charles I many adherents, whom affuredly he 
would have wanted, had the parliament not at- 
tacked the church of England. Moreover it was 
this, which, in the reign of Charles II, put the duke 
of York, tho' a Papiſt, at the head of the Epiſ- 
copal Tories, who willingly concured with him 
in the deſtruction of their enemies. Whenever King 
William turned to the fide of the Whigs, the 
Tories were full of imaginary fears of his laboring 
the ruin of their church. The ſame method was 
practiſed in the firſt years of Queen Anne, becauſe 
the miniſtry was then compoſed of Whigs or mo- 
derate Tories. The ſame imaginary fear threw 
the Epiſcopalians, towards the concluſion of that 
reign, into the ſchemes of men who had viſibly no 


9 religion at at all. In ſhort, on this very pretenſe, 


we lately ſaw in the reign of King George, a Po- 
iſh Pretender called in to ſcreen the church of 
Ingland from the pretended attempts ſhe had to 
tear from the Whigs. It is therefore religion which 
ives power to the Tory party. It is certain, if 
Go ſecret of intereſting the church in the quarrel was 
not practiſed, the High Flyers would make a very 
contemptible figure, and the differences between 


the Whigs and moderate Tories would cauſe none 
of thoſe diſturbances in the Kingdom, which have 


10 long prevailed. 

It is true that among the Church Tories, there 
are many who are very ſenſible of the artifices by 
which the whole party is ingaged in a 2 ad- 
vantageous but to few. Of this are thoſe I call 
Low-Churchmen, among whom ſome poſſeſs the 


firſt dignities of the church. But they are not the 


ſtrongett. The party of the rigid Churchmen is 
much more numerous. This laſt branch. conſiſts 
ot almoſt all the inferior clergy, of ſome biſhops, 
ot both univerſities, particularly that of Oxford, and 


This procured, 


theſe bodies draw after them great numbers of the 
laity. It is theſe that compoſe what is called in 
England, High Church, that is, a church which 
has no mixture of Preſbyterianiſm. Theſe men 
are ſo attached to the leaſt ceremony of the church 
of England, that they would not relax upon any 
thing whatſoever, and by this ſtiffneſs, they dit- 


cover more of the ſpirit of party, than of zeal for. 


religion. I will even venture to ſay, that many of 
them would rather chuſe to ſee England under 
Popery than Preſbyterianiſm. Now, as the Low- 
Churchmen, tho? more moderate in their ſenti- 
ments, look upon the | hierarchy as an eſſential 
point, it 1s not L em that the Tories unite 
when the growth of Whigiſm is to be oppoſed, which 
has all the Preſbyterians in its party. It is, per- 
haps, an artifice of the State Tories to have given, 
or at leaſt to continue with ſo much care, the name 
of Tories to the Epiſcopalians, in order to con- 
found, in the ſame party, intereſts of a different na- 
wo becauſe this confuſion is very ſerviceable to 
them. | | 

The. Papiſts are likewiſe conſidered as a branch 
of the Tories, becauſe they always remain attached 
to that party. As they can never _ to ſee Po- 
pery eſtabliſhed but by means of an abſolute King, 
it is nat ſtrange that they rank themſelves with the 
High Flyers. Indeed, this aſſiſtance would not be 
very conſiderable to the Tories, if confined to the 
Engliſh Papiſts, ſince injoying neither places, nor 
votes in elections, they cannot have much credit. 
But this admiſſion of Papiſts, ingages likewiſe fo- 
reign Powers in the Tory intereſt, who can on cer- 
tain occaſions be very ſerviceable. Nevertheleſs it 
cannot be denied, that by this, the Tories give 
their enemies great advantage againſt them, who 
uſe this pretenſe to render them odious. ' 

If the leaders of the Tory party aimed only at 
maintaining the prerogatives of the King, and the 
rights of the church, it may be affirm'd, that 

would be invincible, becauſe that is the true 
intereſt of the kingdom. But as it ſometimes hap- 
pens, that theſe are only pretenſes to cover other 
projects, leſs agreeable to the good of the ſtate, 
when once their deſigns are diſcovered, their friends 
generally draw off; a diviſion of the Tory mem- 
bers being a neceſſary conſequence of ſuch diſ- 
covery. This makes me think that it is almoſt im- 


poſſible they ſhould ever ſucceed in ſeting the Pre- 


tender on the throne, or inveſting any King what- 
ſoever with abſolute power. This opinion is 
founded upon its not being the intereſt or deſire of 
the nation in genera]. And hence it is, that th 

ſo firmly eſpouſe the intereſts of France, becauſe 
they are very ſenſible they want her aſſiſtance. It 
was ſeen in the laſt war, that the ill {acceſſes of that 
crown were terrible mortifications to them, and 
therefore they indeavored, as much as poſſible, to 
lefſen them. Accordingly when they were at the 
helm, their firſt care was -to cure the wounds 
France had received. However, it is very difficult 
for France to put them in poſleſſion of their wiſhes. 
Great Britain is an iſland which tan hardly be at- 


tacked unawares; and which, while there is a good 


underſtanding between the King and the parlia- 


ment, can ſend out fleets which France is not in 


condition to T 

The High . 0 
« party, to which the junctures of the time are not 
at all favorable, and conſequently it ſnould be their 
intereſt to remain in a ſtate of inaction, till time 
ſhould produce ſome opportunity to exert them- 
ſelves. But to be quiet is no part of their cha- 
rater. They can't poſſibly be eaſy, while they fee 
themſelves excluded from all places of honor and 


profit, which probably are the ſprings of their mo- _ 
tions. 


pole. 
Jyers are therefore to be conſidered as 
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tions. It is however certain, that the diſturbances 
raiſed by them from time to time, to very little 

urpoſe, are attended with injury to them - 
K as well as to all the Tories in general, who 
are always charged wich the faults and paſſions of 
thoſe who are looked upon as their leaders. This 
very conſideration induces ſome to deſert their 


"I to the three other branches of the Tories, 
namely, the moderate, the rigid, and the low, it 
would be folly in the Whigs to think of their ruin 
by violent methods. This could not be effected 
without over-turning the kingdom.” T hey may 1n- 
deed exclude them from public poſts and imploy- 
ments. But ſhould they be ſo imprudent as to 
meddle with the church of England, they would run 
the hazard of raiſing a ſtorm, which might coſt them 
the ſuperiority they at preſent injoy. Therefore it 
is the intereſt of the Whigs to leave the church un- 
moleſted, and their conduct ſhows they are per- 
fectly convinced of this truth. Tho' they have 
lately had frequent provocations, it is not ſeen, that 
now they are in power, they ſeek to be reveng'd 


upon the Epiſcopal party. On the contrary, their | pa 


grand aim is to divide that party if poſſible, from 
the reſt of the Tories, by a them that 
they bear no ill-will to the church. It they could 
ſucceed, their victory over the High-Flyers would 


be certain. But theſe laſt, ſenſible of the prejudice, 


which this conduct does them, indeavor to prevent 
its effects by always ingaging the church in their 
quarrel, and inſpiring the people with continual 
tears of the deſigns of the Whigs againſt the 
church. | 

Having ſhown the views, ſtrength, and intereſt 
of the To rty, I am next to ſpeak of the four 
branches of * Whigs. As to the Republican 
Whigs, they are at preſent very inconſiderable, and 
their party daily diminiſhes. There is not the leaſt 
probability of their ever finding again an oppor- 
tunity like that during the troubles of Charles I's 
reign, | | 
Vim already obſerv'd that the principal dif- 
ference between the moderate Whigs and moderate 
Tories is, that the latter are more inclin'd to the 
King's „ and the former to the privi- 
leges of the ſubject. But this prevents not their 
union when the ſtate is in danger. Were the mode- 
rate Tories not Epiſcopalians, and had the moderate 
Whigs fewer Preſbyterians among them, it might 
be hoped that theſe two branches of Whigs and 
Tories would remain for ever united, as they ſeem 
to be ſince the death of King William. But when 
I fay that the one incline more to the King, and 
the other to the ſubject, I ſpeak the truth, and 
not what they, ſay themſelves. The two parties af- 
firm, on the contrary, they have no other aim, 
than the preſervation of the government as eſta- 
bliſhed many ages. So to hear them, you would 
think they form, and always have formed one and 
the ſame party. It is however but too true, that 
their different inclination frequently obliges them 
to divide, tho it is to be preſumed, their in- 
tentions are equally good, and that they differ only 
in the means they imploy. The one perhaps are 
100 jealous of the. increaſe of the Royal preroga- 
tive, and the other fear it not enough. But it is 
religion which chiefly makes them to be conſidered 
as different parties, becauſe the one is compoſed 
wholly of Epiſcopalians, and the other has a great 
mixture of Preſbyterians. Now-to ſeparate the in- 
tereſts of the church from thofe of the ſtate, re- 
b en abſtractions of which all are not capable. 

evertheleſs it may be affirmed, that the branch 
of the moderate Whigs conſidered ſeparately, and 
in itſelf, is not leſs powerful than that of the mo- 


derate Tories. But when both join together, they 
form a party which would be reſiſtleſs, if religion 
were out of the queſt ion. The great buſineſs there- 
fore of the moderate Whigs is to aſſiſt the people 
as much as poſſible, to diſcern the intereſts of the 
church from thoſe of the ſtate; for which purpoſe 
they are to treat the Epiſcopalians with great mode- 
ration. Nor ought they to be leſs careful how they 
liſten to the Republican Whigs, for fear of alarm- 
ing the moderate Tories, of whom they have fre- 
quent occaſion. But, on the other hand, nothing 
ought to be neglected by them for breaking the 
meaſures of the High Flyers, who are their real 
enemies. Such is the courſe they mult take to pre- 
ſerve their credit. 72 

I proceed now to the Church Whigs, who are 
divided into two branches, of which the firſt is of 
the rigid Preſbyterians, who abſolutely reje& not 
only the hierarchy, but moreover _ ceremony 

ractiſed in the church of England. Their num- 
is very great in England, but they are till 
more conſiderable by having all Scotland for 
them. They are continually laboring the pro- 
gation of Preſbyterianiſm, and on ſome occa- 
ſions the leading Whigs, to content them, are 
obliged to take ſome ſteps prejudicial to the 
what: party. It is eaſy to conceive that the intereſt 
of ;the rigid Preſbyterians requires an innovation in 
the eſtabliſhed religion, becauſe it can only be by 
ſome great reyolution that their own can come to 
be uppermoſt. Wherefore they are conſidered as 
dangerous men, and very unfit ro head the Whig 
party, who in all appearance, would be ill conduc- 
ted by ſuch leaders. 

Laſtly, there is another branch of Church Whigs, 
which includes the moderate Preſbyterians, and to 
which may be added all the reſt of the Non con- 
formiſts, as Quakers, Anabaptiſts, &c. who find 


more ſupport from the Whigs than from the Tories, 


tho? their junction adds no great ſtrength to the party. 
The moderate Preſbyterians, , leſs ſcrupulous, leſs 
paſſionate, and leſs obſtinate than the rigid, make 
no difficulty to join the aſſemblies of the eſtabliſhed 
church, and even to communicate therein, when 
their intereſt requires it, If it were left to their 
choice, Preſbyterianiſm would be the reigining re- 
ligion. But they do not think it prudent to labor 
to make it ſo by violent methods. They know, it 
would be an infallible means to unite all the Tories 

inſt them; whereas it is the intereſt of all the 

higs to keep them divided, by continually in- 
liſting upon the diſtinction between State and 
Church Tories, and ſhowing that they have no ill 
— 2 againſt the latter. Theſe are doubtleſs, the 
moſt dangerous enemies of the High Flyers and 
rigid Tories, becauſe by their moderate conduct 
they deprive them of the pretenſe to complain that 
the church is in danger. Theſe were aimed at by 
the Tories in their act, towards the concluſion of 
Queen Anne's reign, againſt occaſional] confor- 
mity. As few are acquainted with the nature of 
this aCt, I ſhall briefly explain it. 

In the reign of Charles II, an act was made 
called the Conformity Act, whereby any perſon 
admited to any public office was to bring a certi- 
ficate of his having received the ſacrament in the 
church of England. The intent of this act was to 
exclude all Non-conformiſts from places of any 
kind. Inderd, it produced this effect with regard 
to the rigid Preſbyterians, who could not reſolve to 
receive the communion from the hands of a biſhop, 
or a miniſter of the Epiſcopal church. But the 
moderate Preſbyterians were not ſo ſcrupulous. 
On their admiſſion to any poſt, they ſcrupled not 
to receive the communion in an Epiſcopal church, 
and to take the proper certificates. It was not pris 
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for the Tories to add any explication to this act 
during the reign of King James, who, on the 
contrary, granted an univerſal liberty of conſcience, 
nor in the life time of King William, or the firſt 
years of Queen Anne. But having the power in 
cheir hands, at the concluſion of her reign, they 


were not . contented with reviving this act, but | 


added to it a clauſe to prevent occaſional con- 
formity, or the communicating in the church of 


England on account of ſome imployment. This 
excluded not only the rigid but alſo the moderate | 


Preſbyterians from all public offices: for by this 
act, which is ſtill in force, to communicate once in 
an Epiſcopal church, is not a ſufficient qualifica- 
tion for a place, as before, but a man muſt ſhow 
that he is really a member of the church of Eng- 
land. If the Whigs, who at preſent prevail, dared 
to meddle with this act, it would ſoon be repealed. 
But for reaſons before intimated, very probably it 
will be ſuffered to ſubſiſt, and its violation only 
connived at. 4311120 | 

The. ſtrength of the two parties heing ſuch 
as we have ſeen, and the intereſt of the. ſeveral 


branches ſo oppoſite, it ſeems to me a natural 


conſequence, that the placing a Popiſh Prince 
upon the throne, while the Ki 

are in union, and the rights of the church are un- 
touched, is a thing almoſt impoſſible. The peo- 
ple may from time to time be deluded by ißt 


nary fears of the church's danger; but this delu- 


fon mult quickly vaniſh, when it is ſcen that the 
church is not really attacked. Now if religion is 
not concerned, that is, if the Epiſcopalians do not 
think themſelves under an abſolute neceſſity of try- 
ing all ways to ſave their church from ruin, the 
indeavors in favor of the Pretender, will prove in- 
effectual. As often as it ſhall be attempted to 
place him on the throne, the moderate State 
and Church Tories will join the Whigs, and 
then, that party will, be too ſtrong for the High- 
Flyers, tho in matter of religion, they ſhould. be 
joined by all the rigid Tories, which however is 
not very likely. For it muſt not be imagined, 
becauſe a few rigid Tories make a great noiſe, 
that the whole branch wiſh to ſee a Popiſh Prince 
on the throne. They are zealous for. their church, 
but their church is Proteſtant, and this very zeal will 
not ſuffer them to. indanger their religion. It will 
be. ſaid perhaps that France will aſſiſt the High 
Flyers with all her forces. This is what I can 
hardly believe for reaſons I ſhall mention hereafter. 
But tho? France ſhould heartily ingage in this under- 
taking, the execution would be difficult on account 
of the ſituation and naval power of England. No- 
8 but a ſurpriſe can produce the effect deſired 
by the High Flyers, Papiſts, and ſome rigid To- 
ries. However, the attempt lately made, will pro- 


bably induce the King and parliament to take good 


Precautions againſt ſuch ſurpriſes for the future. 

There is ſtill another everlaſting obſtacle to the 
eſtabliſhment of a Popiſn Prince, and that is, the 
Poſſeſſion of ſome part of the lands of the mona- 
itcries ſurpreſſed by Henry VIII, by almoſt every 
noted family in England. The anceſtors of the pre- 
ſent poſeſſors either received them in preſents from 
the King, or purchaſed them at an eaſy rate. If there- 
fore a Popiſh Prince ſhould now mount the throne, 
there is no doubt but he would try to eſtabliſh his 
religion. But ſhould his attempt prove ſucceſsful, 
in what danger would theſe eſtates be? In all pro- 
bability the preſent owners would be diſpoſſeſſed. 
Nay, who knows whether they would not be called 
to account for the profits? It is therefore manifeſt, 
that the Tories and Whigs have an equal intereſt in 
ws” PR of this danger. It the advocates 
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for a Popiſh Prince were to be ſtrictly examined, it 
would be found, without doubt, either they have 
no poſſeſſions of this kind, or believe they have 
particular reaſons to flatter, themſelyes with an ex- 
emption from the general law, or with being made 
amends ſome other wax. 
am now to give a more diſtin& idea of the 
two parties of Whigs and Tories, by ſhewing their 
8 characters. Ke RIPE 
The Tories in, general are fierce and haughty, 
The Whigs are treated by them with the utmoſt 
contempt, and even with rigor when they have the 
ſuperiority. As the Tory party is compoſed of 
Epiſcopalians, who properly make the — of the 
nation, they Jook, upon themſelves as the prevailing 
party, and cannot bear an equality, much leſs a 
ſuperiority, in their adverſaries. . I cannot better 
compare the behavior of the Tories to the Whigs, 
than to that of the Roman Catholics to the Pro- 
teſtants in countries where the Papiſts have the ad- 
vantage of number, and the ſupport of the go- 
vernment. It is with regret that the Tories allow 
the Preſbyterians. liberty of conſcience. When the 
wer is in their hands they ſeldom fail to pro- 
bit their aſſemblies, and to exclude them from pub- 
lic imploy ments by acts of parliament. The laſt 
years of Queen Anne afforded flagrant inſtances of 
the haughtineſs of this party. * | 
+ .. There is ſtill another character which belongs to 
them. They are exceeding paſſionate and preci- 
pitate in their motions. - This often diſconcerts all 
their projects. When they have the reins in their 
hands they drive with amazing rapidity. Very re- 
\markable proofs of this were ſeen under Charles II, 
James II, and the late Queen. Nevertheleſs ic 
muſt be confeſſed that this LN is not always 
the effect of an impetuous paſſion, but is ſometimes 
founded in policy. As the High Flyers, who are 
commonly at the head of the party, ſometimes pro- 
ject the alteration of the government, they are 
obliged to imbrace, with great haſte, the oppor- 
tunities which offer, becauſe theſe opportunities are 
naturally 3 For 2 er 7 45 
it was neceſſary to put a y ſtop to the progreſs 
of the Whigs, 2 de King who was with 
ſome difficulty, and for other intereſts than his own, 
ingag'd in the plot, ſhould alter his mind. Beſide, 
there was no time toloſe, becauſe it was well known 
that the Whigs were laboring with all their power 
to inform the people of the true deſigns of the court. 
So again, when James II aſcended the throne, the 
preſumptive heir to the crown was his eldeſt daugh- 
ter the Princeſs of Orange, who was firmly attached 
to the Proteſtant religion. . Wherefore as the King 
might die without ſons, all his projects would va- 
niſh by his death, if his work was not finiſhed du- 
ring his life. It was neceſſary therefore to make 
haſte, becauſe the like W would probably 
never offer again after his death. For the ſame 
reaſon, Queen Anne Je rugee when ſhe put 
the miniſtry into the hands of the High Flyers, a 
peace was quickly to be concluded with France, 
and ſpeedy meaſures taken for ſecuring the crown to 
the Pretender, leaſt her death ſhould prevent the 
execution of their projects, as it really happened. 
It was undoubtedly on this account that a peace was 
ſo haſtily concluded with Lewis XIV, becauſe his 
aſſiſtance was thought neceſſary to accompliſh the 
work. Probably, if the Queen had lived a little 


this precipitation which ſeems ſo necefiary to the 
Tories, is on the other hand, prejudicial to them, 
inaſmuch as it too ſoon diſcovers the deſigns of 
their leaders, which require a gradual, execution. 
In order to ſucceed, they muſt have a long and 


| Nonn | peaceable 


longer, the act of ſucceſſion had been re ealed>-But - 
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peaceable reign, 
and ot great ability, 
their counſels; ; a : : 
Another character of the Tories is, their change 
of principles as their 2 prevails or is humbled. 
When they have the Frince on their ſide, the doc- 
trine of Paſſive· Obedience is ſupported with all 
their power, and every ordinance of the King is to be 
obeyed without examination, becauſe then, they would 
have the Whigs ſuffer themſelves to be oppreſſed 
without any reſiſtance. But when the government 
is in the hands of the contrary party, this doctrine 
lies dormant, or is forgotten. Thus, in all the 
Tory writers, who have tranſmited the troubles 
of the reign of Charles I, Paſſive-Obedience 
is eſtabliſhed as a principle certain and inconteſtable. 
This is owing to their intention of repreſenting the 
meaſures of the parliament for their own defenſe, 
and in oppoſition to the deſigns of the King, as a 
horrible rebellion. When the Preſbyterians were 
perſecuted in Charles IT's reign, Paſſive-Obedience 
was every where talked of. Bat it was ſtill much 
worſe under James II. I remember to have heard, 
from the pulpit, the conſequences of this doctrine 
carried 'as far, and perhaps farther than ever the 
were in France, under Lewis XIV. Great tr 
was laid upon à canon of a convocation of the 
church of England, which. im . 
taken up againſt the King by the ſubject, on any 
pretenſe whatſoever, s direct rebellion :- That whe- 
ther the ſtbje& be upon the offenſive or defenſive, 
he is clearly condemned by St. Paul, who ſays, 
« he ſhall receive to himſelf damnation.” But the 
convocation in which this canon was made, was 
held nnder archbiſhop Laud, when Charles I go- 
vern'd in an abſolute manner, a little before the 
the begining of the troubles. But when King 
William was on the throne, the doctrine of Paſſive- 
Obedience was no longer inforced, becauſe that 
King was conſidered as no friend to the Tories. 
The caſe was the ſame under Queen Anne, while 
the miniftry was compoſed of Whigs and mode- 
rate Tories. But the doctrine revived when that 
Princeſs delivered herſelf up to the conduct of the 
High Flyers. But ſince Ling Coorg has filled 
the throne,” the High Flyers and rigid Tories plain- 
ly ſhow, this doctrine is only admited by them 
when they have a Prince of their own party, but 
is rejected without any ſcruple when the govern- 
ment is not for them. For this purpoſe they have 
a diſtinftion ready between a King de jure, and a 
King de facto, and maintain that only the King 
de jure has a title to this obedience, but ſuch is 
every King who favors them, whether he is upon 
the throne, or has only pretenſians ro it. 
Let us now fpeak of the character of the Whigs. 
Thole of this party who are rigid Preſbyterians, 
are a ſtubborn and obftinate generation, who = 
haps would be as hot and as paſſionate as the To- 
ries were they in poſſeſſion of power. But as, 
fince the long parhament, the have never 
been under their direction, it is not upon them 


or at leaſt ready to be guided 


that we are to form the general character of the | 


Whigs, whereas that of the Tories is to be taken 
principally from the High Flyers and rigid To- 
ries, who are their leaders and directors. | 
The heads of the Whig party, are much more 
moderate than the Jeaders of the Tories, Befide, 
they proceed generally upon fixed principles, from 
which they never ſwerve, except when they are 
dbliged to give ſome ſatisfaction to the Preſbyte- 
rians to keep them from deſponding. Far from 
deſiring, like the Tories, to carry things wick a 
high hand, they advance gradually, without heat 


or violence. Their greateſt trouble is to curb the 


rted, that arms 


a King favorable to their deſigns, | 


paſſion of ſome among them, who, were they» un- 
reſtrain*d, would quickly ruin the party. By this 
moderation, they try to inſinuate mildly inte the 
people, that they have no ill deſigns againſt the 
church of England, in order to ſeparate the Church 
Tories from the High Flyers. As it is the inte- 
reſt of the Tories to confound all the branches of 
their party, and unite them into one body, to be 
directed by the leaders; fo it is the buſineſs of the 
Whigs to have theſe ſeveral branches diſtinguiſhed, 
that the Epiſcopalians may be prevented from pro- 
moting the deſigns of the High Flyers. But they 
would never be able to gain this point were they 
to uſe violence. Thus the _—_—_— and modera- 
tion of the Whigs is no lefs founded in policy, than 
the haſtineſs and precipitation'of the Tories. 

The Whigs are charged with being greedy of 
riches and honors, and ungrateful to their adhe- 
rents, which makes their friends often forſake 
them. I can ſay nothing to this, not being ſuf. 
ficiently informed of the particular concerns of the 
party. Beſide, the examination of this charge 
would lead me to conſider the conduct of thoſe 
who think themſelves ill uſed, which I would avoid, 
as contrary to my intent of confining - myſelf to 


general ideas. However, it may be faid for the 


moderate Whigs, that generally they ſupport a 
good cauſe, viz. the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment as eſtabliſhed by law. They err indeed 
ſometimes thro* too much care and diſtruſt, which 
throws them now and then upon proceedings contra- 
ry to their true intereſt and their own principles, ſince 
on certain occaſions they maintain the privileges of 
the nation and parliament, at the expenſe of the 
Royal authority. 5 | 
As to the eccleſiaſtical Whigs, who are no other 
than the Preſbyterians, all that can be ſaid of 
them, is, that they are extremely prejudiced againſt 
biſhops, and the whole hierarchy. Now, the 
queſtion is, whether this prejudice be well grounded, 
or being ſo, whether it affords juſt cauſe for ſe- 
paration. For my part, 1 look upon this diſpute 
between the Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians as of 
little conſequence. And therefore I cannot ap- 
prove of the ſtiffneſs of the Preſbyterians in a 
country where the reformation is eftabliſhed ac- 
cording ta the church of England, fince the two 
churches differ in no eſſential point, I fay the 
lame thing of the Epiſcopalians of Scotland, and 
* in England itſelf, greater regard ſhould be 
to the ſcruples of the Preſbyterians. But 
this is only my private opinion, which I do not 
pretend to give for a rule to the one or the other. 

Before I proceed, it will be proper to obviate an 
objection Which may naturally occur to the reader, 
viz. that every thing in England being done by way 
of parhaments, theſe unions above mentioned, 
whether of the branches of the ſame party, or 
of the branches of two different parties, ſeem to 
no purpoſe, unleſs made in the parliament itſelf 
between the members. But fo far are ſuch unions 
from taking place in the parliament, that one of 
the parties generally fo prevails there, as to render 
oy union of the reſt of the members intirely fruit- 

— 

To this I anſwer, firſt, that the parliament con- 
liſting of two houſes, whereof that ot the lords 
remains always the ſame without any conſiderable 
change, theſe unions may take place in that houſe 
whoſe principles are not fo variable as thoſe of the 
commons. Now as the npper houſe has power 
to throw out the bills ſent up by the lower, it fol- 
lows that the lords, by means of ſuch unions, may 


break the commons meaſures. Conſequently theſe 
unions may produce great effects. 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, theſe. unions may influence the elections 
of members. For inſtance, on ſuſpicion that a 
Popiſh Prince is intended to be ſer on the throne, 
the moderate Tories and Low-Churchmen may 
join with the Whigs, and. cauſe ſuch repreſentatives 
to be choſen as are againſt what is feared, and 
thereby break the meaſures. of the High Flyers 
and rigid Tories. 4 

Thirdly, even in a houſe of commons, con- 
ſiſting moſtly of Tory members, the moderate 

among them ſeeing. ſome deſign in hand rde. 
dicial to the nation, may join with the Whigs, 
and hinder the execution of it. The moderate 
Whigs might alſo unite with the Tories, if they 
ſaw the Republican party growing too ſtrong. | 

I muſt however be owned, that party ſpirit; 
the cabals of the leading men; the intrigues of 
the court; the intereſt of particular perſons, have 
but too much influence upon the debates of par- 
liament. To fay all in a word, the parliament 
is compoſed of men who are not free from paſ- 
fions, If the parliament were to anſwer the 1dea 
which thoſe conceive of it who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with its. nature, it ſhould be compoſed 
of perfect men. But as that is impoſſible, it would 
be proper, at leaſt to reform certain abuſes, for 
which hitherto no remedy has been found, or 
perhaps ſought. Tho' this leads me a little from 
my ſubject, I ſhall ſtay a moment and take the 
liberty to point out ſome of theſe abuſes. This 
may at leaſt ſerve to give a more extenſive 
knowlege of the Engliſh conſtitution, which tho? 
excellent in its nature, is however liable to ſome 
imperfections. 4 | 
The firſt abuſe lies in the too great influence 
of the. court in the elections of members, and con- 
ſequently in the reſolutions of the 28 
This influence is viſibly owing to the diviſion be- 
tween the Whigs and Tories which gives the 
King an advantage, he would doubtleſs not have, 
were all the people well united. When one of 
the parties gets into the miniſtry, the lieutenancies 
of the counties, and all the court places, are con- 
fered on perſons devoted to them. After which, 
a new parliament is called. Then beſide the 
money privately diſtributed by the miniſtry, if 
report is to be credited, thoſe who are in autho- 
rity in the towns . and counties, uſe all their in- 
tereſt and ſkill to .get members choſen favorable 
to the court, that the miniſtry may have the ſupe- 
riority of votes in the houſe of commons. We 
may judge of the effect of theſe intrigues by this 
ſingle conſideration, that commonly there is a 
Whig parliament when the miniſtry is ſo, and a 
Tory parliament when the miniſters are Tories, 
Nevertheleſs the thing is not ſo very certain, but 
that we find ſometimes moſt of the elections car- 
ried againft. the court, But this rarely happens, 
unleſs the nation in general is ſatisfied that the 
court has defigns pernicious to the ſtate or the 
liberties of the fubje&t. I ſay nothing of our ſee- 
ing in the late reign twelve peers created at once, 
with the ſole view of Fong the court a ma- 
Jority of votes in the e of lords. This is a 
palpable as well as a very dangerous abuſe. 

Another abuſe lies in many ſmall boroughs 
having a right to ſend repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment, whoſe votes have the ſame weight with 
thoſe of the members of London and Weſtmin- 
ſer, notwithſtanding the great diſproportion be- 
twen the electors of the one and the other. In 


n 
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theſe inconſiderable boroughs, by the influence of 
the court, members are choſen; that have not 2 
foot of land near the place. It is pretended by 
ſome, that theſe boroughs have a tight as ancient 
as, the parliament” itſelf, having injoyed it ever 
ſince the time of the Anglo-Saxong:-; Others think 


it of much later. date. But however, it is at 


preſent a monſtrous abuſe, chat villages of four or 
five thatched houſes, ſhould be upon the level 


in parliament wich the largeſt cities of the king- 
om. 


A third abuſe there is of great importance, 


and which ought to be reforined, fince it is 
in ſome meaſure contrary to M Charta, on 
which the Engliſh found their liberties and 
privileges. In this charter, King John promi- 
ſes, in expreſs terms, for himſelf and ſucceſ- 
ſors, to declare beforehand the cauſes of calling 
a parliament. As long as this cuſtom was ob- 
ſer ved, the points debated in patlia ment were not 
many, for which the members came prepared, and 
the ſeſſion laſted but a few days. If this was 
obſerved now, the boroughs and counties might 
give their repreſentatives inſtructions n the 
affairs for which the parliament ſhould be called, 
or a leaſt, might chuſe ſuch members as are of 
the ſame ſentiments with the electors. But at 
preſent, ſeveral abuſes fpring from the non-obſer- 
vance of this methode. 

In the firſt place, the ſeſſions hold as long as 
the King pleaſes, and are ended when he thinks 
9 70 Henry IV, improved this advantage by 
518 the parliament aſſembled, till the deſired 
ſubſidy was granted. In the next place, the elec- 
tors not knowing the buſineſs on Which the par- 
lament is to proceed, are forced to give their re- 
preſentatives an unlimited power. Hence ariſes 
another abuſe, that the repreſentatives of a borough 
or county are often of a contrary opinion to thoſe 
that ſend them. It may — happen, nay 
it has frequently happened, that the reſolves of 
the lower: houſe. are directly oppoſite to the ſen- 
timents of the people whom they , repreſent. So 
it is not the people or commons of England that 
ſhare the legiſlative power with the King -and peers, 
but their repreſentatives, who injoy. a privilege 
which belongs only to the people in _ to 
whom however they are not accountable for their 
conduct. All they can ſuffer, in caſe they have 
acted contrary to the ſenſe of their borough or 
county, is not to be choſen another time. This 
ſeems therefore to be lodging too great a power 
in bare repreſentatives. It was not ſo in France, 
when the ſtates of that kingdom were convened. 
Every province drew up, beforehand, their par- 
ticular inſtructions (1), from which their deputies 
were not allowed to ſwerve. In like manner, in 
important affairs to be debated by the States 
General of the United Provinces, the deputies 
receive inſtructions from their Provinces 3 and in 
the particular ſtates of each province, the magiſtrates 
of the towns give their orders and inſtructions to 


their deputies. en 
A fourth abuſe lies in the public n 
at the time of elections, with great expenſe. It 
colts ſome men ſeveral thoufands of pounds to 
be — and this openly in the face of all the 
world. ä | 
- Laſtly, there is another fort of abuſe in the houſe 
of commons, viz. that the members are allowed to 
go and come, or abſent themſelves as they pleaſe, 


a. * 1 


(1) Called in French, les Cabiers. 
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except on certain great occaſions, ſo that of five 
— 2 and thirteen members (if I miſtake not) 
there are not preſent ſometimes above one hundred 
and fifty. This makes it much more eaſy for the 
parties to cabal, than if the houſe was full, More- 


over many members, tho in London, do not 
conſtantly attend the houſe, but keep away upon 


any the lighteſt affair of their own. This puts 
me in mind of a pleaſant ſtory, with which I 


ſhall cloſe this digreſſion. A Whig member telling 
one of the ſame party in great anger, . That if 
« he had been at the houſe that morning, they 


« ſhould have carried an wy point.” The 
other calmly aſked him, By how many they loſt 
« it?” By one ſingle vote, fays he. The other 
replies, Had I been there, we ſhould have loſt 
« jr by four, for there would have been four Tories 


«© more, whom I have kept all this morning on 


« purpoſe at a tavern.” 
Ir remains only that I briefly ſpeak of the in- 


tereſts of the neighboring States, with regard to 
the Whigs and Tories. Tho' the differences be- 
tween the two parties ſeem only to reſpect Eng- 
land, they have a great influence on the affairs of 
the other States. The peace of Utrecht clearl 
ſhows of what conſequence' they are to all 
Europe. | | | 
Every one knows that the States General of the 
United Provinces are friends of the Whigs, and 
very juſtly, ſince the Whigs have all along ſup- 
ported their intereſt in England. The Whigs 
obliged Charles Il, to make -a peace with Hol- 
land, when he was in league with Lewis XIV 
againſt her. From that time, they have ever con- 
ſidered the intereſt of the Dutch as their own. 
Accordingly in their turn they have received ſignal 
ſervices from them, particularly in the aſſiſtance 
given by the States General to the Prince of Orange, 
to go and break King James's meaſures. This 
ood underſtanding is ſtill cultivated, fo that the 
utch may be faid to be Whigs, and the Whigs 
to be Dutch. The reaſon of this union is evident. 
For France, | perpetual enemy of Holland, ever 
ſupported the Tories; whence it follows, that 
olland is obli to ſtand by the Whigs, ſince 
ſhe cannot expect aſſiſtance from England, but by 
their means. This is fo clear, that it needs no 
farther illuſtration. | 
For the ſame reaſon, the Emperor, as Sovereign 
of the Netherlands, ought to a friend to the 
Whigs. As he muſt look upon the King of 
France, as a very. formidable and dangerous 
neighbor, he can expect the aſſiſtance of the Eng- 
liſh, in caſe his dominions are invaded, but when 
the Whigs are in power. In all appearance, the 
Tories would not exert themſelves in the defenſe 
of the Netherlands againſt the invaſions of France. 
But, ſhould the Emperor, thro* exceſſive zeal for 
his religion, lend his forces to the Pretender to 


aſcend the throne of England, he would only render 


France ftill more powerful, and add to the bal- 
lance of Europe a weight which would make it 
intirely incline to one fide. _ 

The intereſts of France with regard to the 
Whigs and Tories, afford matter for many more 
obſervations. In general, it is doubtleſs the in- 
tereſt. of that crown to cultivate a good under- 
ſtanding with England. Since the growth of the 
houſe of Auſtria, that is, ſince about two hundred 
years, England has ever had it in her power to in- 
cline the ballance either on the ſide of Auſtria or 
on the fide of France, as ſhe pleaſed. But it has 
been her ſtanding intereſt to Keep the ballance even 
between theſe two powers, This has been the hinge 


| on which all the policy of the Kings of | Engtand 


has turned, for two centuries. Henry the cighth's 
varying ſometimes froin this courſe is to be aſcribed 
wholly to the private intereſts of cardinal Wolſe 
his prime miniſter, or to his own capfice. So it 
was ever the intereſt of France to keep fair with 
England. Accordingly” Lewis XIV, has poli- 
ticly indeavored, - theſe fifty years, either to get 
England on his fide, or at leaſt, to prevent her 
from eſpouſing that of his enemies. But as it 
was not eaſy for that Monarch to perſuade 
the Engliſh that to incline the ballance. to his 
fide was for their advantage, he confined his in- 
deavors to hinder them from concerning themſelves 
in the affairs of Europe, to the end he might pro- 
ceed without any oppoſition from them. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that this policy reſpected only 
his vaſt deſigns of inflaving all Europe. Other- 
wiſe, he would have had no need to trouble 
himſelf about the Engliſh. To ſet this matter in 
a clearer light, it will not be amiſs to ſhow briefly 
* this Monarch managed with regard to Eng- 
and. | 

Lewis XIV, as every one knows, formed the 
project of an univerſal Monarchy in Europe. As 
he was not ignorant that England was concerned 
to keep the ballance of Europe even, and that 
the Engliſh conſidered this maxim as the chief 
foundation of their. ſecurity, he was juſty appre- 
henſive of theix oppoſing the execution of his de- 
ſigns. For prevention of which, he uſed all his 
addreſs to gain Charles II to his intereſt, when 
he had reſolved upon a war with Holland in 
1672. The miniſtry being Tory, he drew Charles 
by their means into a league with him. But this 
league was of no long continuance. It was ſo evi- 
dently againſt the intereſt of England, that the 
parliament obliged the King ro make peace with 
Holland. Nay, they would have conſtrained him 
to declare againſt France, if the proſpect of an 
approaching peace between that crown and the 
States-General, had not hindered them from go- 
ing ſo far. | {oaks 

The peace of Nimeguen, concluded in 1678, 
cauſed not the King of France to diſcontinue the 
proſecution of his grand deſigns. But as he was 
very ſenſible, King Charles would not have it in 
his power to follow his own inclination, he re- 
ſolved to take another method, in order to diſ- 
able England at leaſt from interpoſing in the at- 
fairs of Europe. And that was to raiſe troubles in 
the kingdom, and then to foment them, that the 
Engliſh might be imployed at home. The duke 
of York's plots ; the King his brother's eaſineſs to 
be guided by his counſels ; the choice of paſſionate 
and perhaps corrupt miniſters, proceeded, in all 
appearance, from Lewis's ſecret practiſes in Eng- 
land. This method ſucceeded to his wiſh. The 
conſpiracy diſcovered by Titus Oates 3 the pre- 
tended Proteſtant plot; the perſecution of the Fre. 
byterians ; the people's murmurs; the diſcord be- 
tween the King and parliament, found the Engliſh 
ſo much imployment at home, that it was not 
poſſible for them to look abroad. In the mean 
time, Lewis XIV was rendering himſelf for- 
midable to all Europe, having nothing to fear 
from the Engliſh who remained idle, when they 
ſhould have uſed their utmoſt indeavors to put a ſtop 
to his progreſs. 

Upon the acceſſion of James II to the throne, 
Lewis gave not over a method that had proved 
ſo ſucceſsful, On the contrary, he preſſed the 
new King of England to execute the projects he 
had formed when duke of York, in tavor of 
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Popery and arbitrary power, He knew theſe two 
points were ſufficient to keep England long im- 
loyed ; however, as his aim was only to imbroil 
= nation, he never aſſiſted King James to any 
purpoſe. The too ſudden execution of that Prince's 
lee was not for his intereſt. When he ſaw him 
on the point of being attacked by the Prince of 
Orange, he never ſtirred in his defenſe, bur rather 
made uſe of the juncture to carry war into Ger- 
many. He imagined that the troubles he had 
raiſed in England would long diſable that king- 
dom from oppoſing his ambitious deſigns. This 
was the ſole end of all his dings. After- 
wards, when King William proclaimed war againſt 
him, he ſent King . James into Ireland with ſeven 
thouſand men, an aid too weak to reſtore him to 
his throne, bur ſufficient to make a diverſion, and 
feed the hopes of the male-contents. Thus is it 
demonſtrable from Lewis's whole conduct, that 
his ſole intention was to imbroil England, and that 
King James was the dupe of his policy. It ſeems 
however at firſt fight, that King James's reſtora- 
tion would have been for Lewis's advantage. But 
moſt aſſuredly it was againſt his intereſt for a 
King of land to be at in his dominions. 
The reaſon is plain; as it is the intereſt of Eng- 
land to keep the ballance even in E Lewis, 
who had formed vaſt projects, would have been 
in danger of being oppoſed by a King of England, 
who having no diſtragtions at home, might in the 
end purſue his true intereſts, or be forced to it by 
his parliament. And therefore, Lewis XIV, has 
been ſatisfied to keep England imbroiled, and for 
that purpoſe, to hold ſecret correſpondence with 
the leading Tories, who at length have diſcovered 
themſelves in the laſt years of Queen Anne. 


It ſeems therefore to be the French King's in- 
tereſt to preſerve a good ing with the 
Tories, in order, by their means, to foment the 
troubles in England. This is ſtrictly true, when 
he forms deſigns againſt the reſt of Europe. But 
if he aims to live in peace, and ſtand upon his 
defenſe, in caſe of invaſion, ing can be more 
for his advantage than to cultivate the King of Eng- 
land's friendſhip, according to the conſtant maxim 
of Lewis's predeceſſors, whether the miniſtry 
be Whig or Tory. France may now be faid to 
be invincible, as long as declares not 
againſt her. But if the King of England is 
voked, and enters into a new alliance with 
land and Germany, the laſt war's experience ſhows 
that France is very far from being invincible, It 
may therefore be affirmed, that if the illuſtrious 
Prince (1) now at the helm of the French affairs, 
intends not to owe the vaſt deſigns of Lewis 
XIV, it is not his intereſt to cheriſh the troubles 
of England, which, inſtead of being for his ad- 
vantage, may greatly turn to his prejudice (2). 1 
confeſs in the indirect aſſiſtance given the Pretender 
in France, the regent's proceedings ſeem to de- 
troy 1s 1 man to bo 2 7 — 
unfold, aps, the my of this policy. But 
in the — e. I —— forbear Kiaklag that 
he is miſinformed of the true ſtate of the two par- 
ties in England, and has given too much credit to 
intereſted and prejudiced perſons. Perhaps, the 
Pretender himſelf has been deceived in the ſame 
manner. a 


I have but one obſervation more to make, with 


* 


ol- 
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which I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay concer 
> arg - the Whigs and the Tories. In re 
their ſeyeral views, intereſts and characters, I pre- 
tend not to include every particular perſon, of 
either „but only their leaders and gers, 
with ſome of the moſt active of both ſides. Tho? 
the people in general, by inclination or intereſt, 
are either Whigs or Tories, it does not follow that 
every ſingle perſon acts in the views I have aſ- 
crived to them. It is certain moſt ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be led without knowing where it is in- 
tended to conduct them, or examining the courſe 
1 them. Conſequently they ate far from 
ing concerned in the intrigues and cabals of their 
leaders. Such. a one has liſted himſelf a Tory, 
as being attached to the church of England, 


afterwards, without knowing how, finds himſelf 
obliged to maintain the 


rinciples of the High 
Flyers and rigid Tories, tho* contrary to his Wn: 
clination. There are thouſands of good Engliſh- 
men, without doubt, who grieve to ſee their 
country thus rent with diviſions, and would gladly 
imbrace all expedients to put a ſtop to them. But 
it is not eaſy to obſerve a juſt neutrality, becauſe 
it is difficult to be without ambition and avarice. 
Thoſe who ſtand neuter, - as I ſaid, are neither pre- 
tered nor truſted, by reaſon that one of the parties 
are always in power, and have nothing more. at 
heart than the advancing their friends, or gaining 
ſome of their adverſaries. Conſequently there can be 
no poſts or offices for men, from whom the prevailing 
party can expect no manner of ſervice. More- 
over, how can a man be neuter between two 
parties, each of whom repreſent their adverſaries 
as deſigning thoſe evils which are moſt apt to fill 
men with I mean, the deſtruction of the re- 
ligion they profeſs, and the diſſolution of a go- 
vernment, which alone, in their opinion, can ren- 
der ſubjects happy? A man muſt be very inſen- 
fible not to be moved with ſuch dangers; when 
convinced of their reality. | 
All Engliſhmen therefore are not to bear the blame 
of theſe unnatural diviſions, but only thoſe who 
cheriſh them for their own private intereſt, Who 
are they that would inveſt the King with abſolute 
power ? Who are they that would debar free-born 
ſubjects of liberty of conſcience ? Who are they, in 
a word, that labor to introduce Popery? Can it 
be faid that theſe are the views of every par- 
ticular Tory ? No, by no means. But they are 
the aims of the leaders, who, for their own ends, 
ſeduce the poor le, and make no ſcruple to 
involve them in 2 anger of a civil war. 
It may be affirmed, that it is not the ki 8 
intereſt for one of the parties to become ſo ſuperior 
as to meet with no oppoſition. Should it be the 
High Flyers, they would introduce arbitary . 
And if it were the moderate Tories, their biaſs to 
the 28 of the crown, would at length in- 
able the Sovereign to ſhake off the gulſing yoke 
of ſible for the Papiſts to 


liaments. Were it P 
d ſoon loſe her religion 


be ſuperior, England w | 
and liberty. On the other hand, if the Republi- 
can Whigs ſhould recover the advantage they 
have loſt, you would hear no more of the king- 
dom but the commonwealth of England, as in 
Cromwell's days. Laſtly, were the moderate 


Jawa. to have the management, they would ſo 
guard aga 


inſt the incroachments of the regal power, 


1) The duke of Orleans. 
£01) It E obſerved, that 


written before the concluſion of the alliance between that crown 


diſſertation being finiſned in February 1716. 
Vor. III. | 
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what Rapin ſays here of the intereſt of France, with regard to the Whigs and Tories was 
» England and Holland, figned January 4, 1717, this 
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that the Sovereign would be reduced to the con- 


dition of a Doge of Venice. wy 

As for the two parties with regard to religion, 
it is certain, if the Preſbyterians can ever act without 
controul, they will not be fatisfied till the hierarch 
of the church of England be intirely demoliſhed. 
But then, if the rigid Epiſcopalians have 3 
to ballance their power, the Preſbyterians 


a__ to be openly perſecuted. who knows 
whether they wil Ger them to injoy a bare li- 


s berty of conſcience? 


Aſſuredly the welfare of the kingdom conſiſts 


both parties. The only way to reſtore peace and 
tranquillity, would be to leave the government 
upon its ancient foot, and the church, as eſtabliſhed 
at the Reformation, It would alfo be neceffary to 
grant a toleration to the Preſbyterians who are 


not in any of the ends 218 the leaders of 


very numerous in the kingdom. If this way be 
not uſed, it will always de better for the ſtate 
that the ſe remain in diviſion, than if one 
of the parties ſhould ire a ſuperiority, which 
would be more fatal to the public than the equa- 
lity which cheriſhes diſcord. I. do not ſee ae 
can put an end to this fort of civil war, but the 
prudence of a juſt and equitable Sovereign, mo- 
derate in his deſires and paſſions, a lover of 
the Proteſtant religion, and that makes the good 
and happineſs of his ſubjects his ſole care and 
ſtudy. This is what may with reaſon be ex- 
from the King who now fills the throne, 
— he all thoſe — an eminent 
egree. ay Heaven pro his deſigns, and 
may he live to ſee the happy effects of 25 pains 
and indeavors 
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LIAM III, TwEurr-EIc HTE King of ENGLAND ſince 
the Conqueſt. a 


AMES II had happily put anend | prieſts arid even monks there; A nation, by 
to the rebellion in land and | whofe conſtitution the title of Head and Defen- 
Scotland, and the blood of Mon- | der of the church of England is inſeparably con- 
mouth and Argyle, ſhed round the | nected wich that of King, peaceably acknowleged 
=y throne, had fixed its ſecurity for the | as Sovereign and Prince, who was an enemy of that 
future, if the King could have pre- | church, and in duty ſubje& to the Pope, that is, to 
vailed with himſelf to make a right uſe of the pa- | a biſhop, whoſe authority he was obliged to make 
tienceof the Engliſh. It was ſomething very extraor- | his ſubjects formally renounce ' by the oath of 
dinary in a Proteſtant nation, where there were hardly | ſi — In ſhort, in a kingdom, where the 
thirty or forty thouſand Catholics, and ſeveral milli- — of the Teſt oath was a neceſſary qualifica- 
ons of the re religion, to ſee the crown una- | tion for the injoyment of all manner of preferments, 
nimouſly placed on the head of a Roman Catholic, | a Prince was raiſed to the firſt dignity, who was 
whom the fundamental laws of the kingdom de- by his religion obliged to an abhorrence of the Teſt ; 
clared incapable of wearing it (1). But ſtill far- | and no notice was taken of ſo fhocking a contra- 
ther, he was quietly allowed to have maſs cele- | diftioa between the government and the laws, or 
brated in his palace, that is in a place which belonged | thought of having recourſe to the latter for re- 
more to the nation than to him, and to harbor | lief. | | 


* 


— LAS? — 
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(1) This muſt not be underſtood, as if there was, at that time, any parti:ular law for the excluſion of a Popiſh Prince from 
the crown, but intimates the inconſiſtency of a Popiſh Prince with the act of ſupremacy, coronation oath, &. 
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The HISTORY 


His abuſe of 


James every day made ſome addition to what 
the good nature of the Engliſh granted him, The 
duties on goods exported and imported were {till 
raiſed in contempt of the act of parliament which 
had granted them only during the life of Charles II. 
The additional exciſe was continued by the aſſiſ- 
tance of a ſhuffling explication of the act which 
authorized ir. The elections of members for the 
Engliſh parliament had been i „and under 
an undue influence; and a fort of political inqui- 
ſition was eſtabliſhed in Scotland. The nation, 
however, taking no notice- of theſe attempts, re- 
paid his verbal promiſes in favor of the Enzliſh 
religion with real grants, and all Europe, attentive 
to what then paſſed in England, knew not whe- 
ther more to admire the complaiſance of a people 
ſo jealous of their liberty, or the aſſurance of a 
Prince, who put them to ſuch trials. | 

Theſe firſt advantages, and the intire deſtruction 
of the rebels, induced him to judge that the time 
for raiſing his religion was now at hand; and 
it is certain he found very favorable conjunc- 
tures. A victorious army ſtill on foot; ſubjects 
full of ſubmiſſion; a parliament choſen by the 
court; foreign Princes guy preſſing for his friend- 
ſhip, and the eſteem of thoſe Sovereigns, who 
imagined they ſaw in him the umpire of the diffe- 
rences of Europe, appeared to him more than pre- 
ſages of a glorious and peaceable reign. 

His firſt ſtep was to continue the Catholics in the 
army, whom he had incorporated 1n it for three 


— 


months only. In the three Kingdoms he prefered 


noblemen to the firſt poſts from whom he expected 
a docility which was not promiſed by thoſe, whom 
he diſplaced in their favor. By his favors and 
bounties he gained ſeveral 
to the Romiſh church. He at the ſame time af- 
fected to condemn all forts of perſecution, Not 
ſatisfied with publicly expreſſing his co | 
for the French proteſtants, who fled to his ki 

dom for refuge, and reproaching Lewis XIV with 
their misfortunes ; he aſſiſted them liberally, and 
ordered very large collections to be made for 
them. His whole diſcourſes to the 
conformiſts turned on moderation and toleration ; 
and he flattered himſelf that, content with their 


being ſuffered in England, they would in their turn 


indulge the Roman Catholics. 

After theſe preliminaries, he declared to the 
parliament his intention of "INC an army on foot, 
and continuing the Catholic o 
Both houſes took the alarm at the laſt article, and 
complained that this was aboliſhing the Teſt, that 
is, depriving the Proteſtant religion of its ſtrongeſt 
rampart; and that in ſhort, if the Royal autho- 
rity was allowed to ſupercede ſo clear and ſo ſtrong 
a law, no barrier would be able to defend the li- 
berties of the nation, and prevent the:Engliſh Mo- 
narchy from becoming arbitrary and deſpotic. James, 
incenſed at the parliament's ſition, 12 
it for eighteen months, and then diſſolved it. He 
brought ſuch . into the courts of juſtice as were 
dependent on him and devoted to his will: he cauſed 
the judges of the King's-bench, and the other judges, 
to declare the diſpenſing power inherent in the 
crown; he erected an eccleſiaſtical court, which 
he inveſted with a power independent of the laws, 
and by the aſſiſtance of which he deſigned to con- 
quer the indocility of the High-church, and puniſh 
their zeal againſt that of Rome; he diſſolved 
the parliament of Scotland, for refuſing to repeal 
the penal laws ; he filled the army in Ireland with 


Catholics ; he confered biſhoprics on thoſe eccle- | 


'ration, when it ſhould be in 


oſelites of the firſt rank | 


fy 
4 
4 


ers in commiſſion. 
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ſiaſtics who were either diſpoſed to give into his 
views, or incapable of oppoſing them. After which 
he attempted, by acts of abſolute authority, to force 
into the univerſities <* perſons of the King's reli- 
„ pion ;” for that was then the language. At the 
ſame time, by a proclamation directed to the coungil 
of Scotland, he eſtabliſhed an univerſal roleration 
in that kingdom, and abrogated the penal Ns; 
he ſoon after prevailed with the council of England, 
tho“ not quite ſo traftable, to ſuſpend the oaths 
in force againſt the Catholics, and exempt from che 
penal laws all ſuch as had entered into or ſhould 

ments, without tak ing them. 


enter into public imploy 


them, it was not becauſe he loved them ; and 
that the church of Rome, by offering them a 
toleration, labored only to obtain it for herſelf, 
being fully reſolved to puniſh both them and the 
members of the church of England far. x7 4 ſepa- 

eir power. wever 
they had declined both writing and ating; openly 
againſt the Romaniſts : and left that care to the 
members of the Anglican communion, who were 
in poſſeſſion of the dignities and benefices, and 
who put themſelves into motion, not with a deſign 
of dividing thoſe advantages with their Diſſenting 


brethren, bug with that of ſecuring chem t 
that oy 
ting th&Tup 


ſelyes. They had even app 
riority, — divide it, and cruſh, them 
IC 


ehen 
churches, weary of une diſp 
at laſt; for w reaſon they had taken care to 


keep fair with the court and thę epiſcopal party. 
T heſe diſpoſitions ſeemed changed, w 


rted with joy and gratitude, ran to the King. 
wh adree on of the indſt ſhamefal FT Teri 
gant flattery. In ſome of them the epiſcopal church 
was "accuſed of - any the King's clemency 
was extolled to heaven, for opening their churches 


that had been ſo long ſhut, and declaring his ſub- 


Engtiſh Non- | jets, of whatever religion, 


they made ſtrong proteſtations of fidelity z and fome 
of them even went ſo far as to promiſe him their 
hearty concurence for procuring the election of ſuch 
members as ſhould ratify his orders. The pleaſure of 
ſeeing themſelves put on a level with the 
church, and the hope of making that church 
return for the treatment they had receiv 
furniſhed ſeveral of thoſe new flatterers, 
expreſſions here mentioned. On that conſideration, 
they readily conſented that the Catholics ſhould 
injoy a larger indulgence. | 
The court on its part, triumphed in havin 
brought perſons into a good homour with the felt- 
ion it protected, who till then had been its ene mirs. 
he King himſelf, deceived as well as his ehfdents, 
now kept no meaſures with the church 8 | 
he ſeverely condemned the violence. it had uſed 


againſt the Proteſtant Separatiſts. According to 
him, ſome of the members of that church had re- 
tarded the publication of his orders for; the tole- 
ration, by ptomiſing him to favor the Romiſh. 
communion, on condition he would give up 
thoſe who had ſeparated from the nationdl;church ; : 
and named the authors of this odious —4 * 
He had given orders at the fame time for revif 8 
the 3 in the ecclefiaftical courts again 
the Non-conformiſts (1), and making a report of 
the pecuniary compoſitions, by means-of Which 


they had thought themſelves but too happy in pur- 


9 * 


— — 


(1) Tn this his Majeſty ſuffered much in his honor, for as the perſons denied the whole thing, ſo the freedom of ' diſcourſe in | 


any ſuch treaty ought not to have been made uſe of to defame them. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 715. 


_ chaſing 


The conſiderate part of the Preſbyterians, Indepen- He of; 35 
dents, Anabaptiſts, and Quakers, had judged from univerta! tut. 
the begining, that if the King was pleaſed to careſs ion. 


the pro- April. 168;, 
clamation was publiſhed, granting a full liberty How it was 
of conſcience. The Preſbyterians and others, tranſ- received. 
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ken by the 


taken by the 
King, 


chaſing their ſecurity. P 
and not without reaſon, that this inquiry would end 
in the confuſion of the eccleſiaſtical courts, and in- 
courage the ſectar ies to take their revenge on the 
iſc 7. : | 
1 theſe laſt abuſes, the Epiſcopalians 
had taken private meaſures, with the Prince of 
Orange, to ingage him to maintain the natio- 
nal church and the Engliſh liberties, by force 
of arms. They had even prevailed with him to 
ſend the baron Dykvelt into land, to form 
the party with them, and ſoon eſtabliſhed a correſ- 
ndence with the court at the Hague. The King's 
bon proceedings worked up their reſentments to the 
higheſt pitch. It was to no ſe that ſome | 
biſho ſtrove to perſuade the clergy to thank his 
Majeſty for having promiſed, in his declaration for 
liberty of conſcience, to maintain the church of 
and. The Eccleſiaſtics looked on that pro- 
miſe as falacious; and the moſt moderate were 
thoſe who teſtified their diſcontent only by ſilence. 
The parliament in its turn, acting on the ſame 
inciples, refuſed to confirm the liberty of con- 
| Tr. and abrogate the teſt, which at laſt obliged 
the King to diſſolve that body. The cities and 
towns which had likewiſe particular ſubjects of 
complaint, ſeemed ſenſibly affected at them, and 
ſaw with grief that by the abuſe of new charters, 
inſtead of reſtoring the old, as had been promiſed, 
their magiſtrates were diſplaced, to make room 
for others (1). The whole nation in general was 
incenſed at ſeeing that, to ſo many violent proceed- 
ings 7 the country and religion, James added 
that of ſending an embaſſy of obedience to Rome, 
and publicly receiving a miniſter from that court. 
Thouſands, who had not been affected with things 
much more eſſential, were aſtoniſhed at ſo extra- 
ordinary a ſight as that of a Pope's nuncio at 
London ; concluded that a King, who ſeemed 
to fear them ſo little, had put himſelt into a con- 
dition of being feared, and of inſulting the laws of 
the kingdom with impunity. 

By theſe tokens James ought to have known 
that the warmth of his countellors and that. of his 
own zeal had hurried him too far. However, 
whether he did not perceive it, or whether he made 
it a point of honor and duty not to give ground 
in a-cauſe where both the Royal dignity and his 
conſcience were concerned, he went on as he had 
begun; flattering himſelf that in a little time a 
parliament, whick ſhould be intirely at his devo- 
tion, would conſecrate his enterpriſe by laws. In 
this view he did all he judged neceſſary for mak- 
ing himſelf maſter of the elections. The King's 
lieutenants of the ſeveral counties received orders 
to interrogate the chief inhabitants on theſe three 
articles: Whether they would agrte to the revo- 
«* cation of the teſt and penal laws, in caſe they 
<« ſhould. have a feat in the lower houſe: whether 
% they would give their votes for ſuch perſons 
* as ſhould be in the ſaid diſpoſition. ; and whe- 
ther they approved of ſupporting the order for 
<< the taleration.” The court tarniſhed the towns 
2 cities with mayors 5 BR on aa much 

epended in the approaching election. It was given 
out, with a 8 of aſſurance, that the King 
would go chro' with what he propoſed, and people 
were thus made to believe, that he would obtain 
by force what his ſubjects would not grant him 
voluntarily. He himſelf frequently ſaid, with ſome 
fire, „That he was King; that he knew how to 


„ command obedience, and that who ever was 


bold enough to reſiſt him, ſhould feel the weight 


we 


_—y 


le were perſuaded, | 


— at a. * 


6 of his anger.“ But the reſolution of the people 


rendered theſe efforts uſeleſs; as were all the pains 
he took, ſometimes to reconcile the Princeſs of 
Orange, his daughter, to the Catholic religion, 
and ſometimes to ingage her at leaft, with the 
Prince her huſband, to conſent to the revocation 
of the teſt and penal laws, or male the Engliſh 
believe their Highneſſes conſented to it. | 


He had the misfortune to quarrel with the foreign te quarrels 


powers at the ſame time. The United Provinces with the 
had three regiments of Engliſh, and three of Scots foreign 
in their ſervice. Some of them old ſoldiers, whom Pers. 


the Dutch had kept even in their two laſt wars 
with England; the reſt had been raiſed ſince that 
time; no right of recalling them being referved 
by the capitulation, There were ſome Catholic 
officers among thoſe troops, whom it was pre- 
tended the King had gained, and who for that 


reaſon very much imbaraſſed the Prince, becauſe, 


in, caſe of a rupture with his father-in-law, he 
could neither confide in them, nor honorable dit 
charge them. n | 
During theſe tranſactions, James re-demanded 
thoſe regiments, without vouchſafing to ſound 
the diſpoſitions of the deputies of the States, or 
the officers of the ſaid regiments, He was an- 
ſwered with an abſolute refuſal: only it was added. 
in order to Juſtify or ſoften it, that in reality ac- 
cording to the treaties, if England wanted thoſe 
troops for her defenſe, they muſt be reſtored, as 
had been done in the time ot the laſt rebel ion; 
but that the Kingdom now injoyed - tranquility; 
That beſide, thoſe regiments were in great part 
compoſed of Hollanders, and properly ſpeaking, 
did not belong to the King, becauſe what Eng- 
liſh and Scots were in them, were the remains 
of thoſe who had long been in the ſervice of the 
commonwealth, and ſuch as it had purchaſed at 
a very dear rate. | 5 
James, exaſperated at this refuſal, forbid all his 
ſubjects, of what rank or condition ſoever, to in- 
gage in the ſervice of any foreign Prince, without 
his conſent, under pain of corporal chaſtiſement. 
He afterwards publiſhed a ſevere proclamation 
againſt ſuch Engliſh expreſly as then ſerved the 
United Provinces, in what quality ſoever, whether 
on ſea or land, unleſs they immediately quited 
that ſervice. By this he deſigned to ſatisty his 
reſentment, and intimidate the Dutch; but did not 
ſucceed. On the contrary they were well pleaſed, 
that by recalling thoſe regiments, he had furniſhed 
them with ſo ipecious an opportunity of geting 


rid of perſons whoſe fidelity was ſuſpected, as. 


that of teſtifying their feadineſs to give him fatis- 
faction; and thereupon offered thoſe Engliſn offi- 
cers their diſcharge, who were diſpoſed to aſk it, 
Only ſuch as were miſtruſted preſented themſelves 
on that occalion., But the animolity of the Datch 
was not abated, and it was ſuſpected that the recal- 
ling of thoſe troops, preſaged a war would ſoon 


break out between England and Holland; 


What did that Prince ſtill more prejudice with 
the States General, as well as witli the Emperor 
Leopold, and Charles II, King of Spain, was his 
conſtant refuſal af entering into a league, which 
they had made at Augſbourgh with 'the German 


Princes, againſt France. Thoſe powers concluded 


from his conduct that he was united in intereſt, 
and ingaged to Lewis XIV, by a private treaty, 
They thought this the more probable, becauſe 
Spain having promiſed him, on condition he would 
accede to the league, to make the parliament ap- 


prove of all he had attempted to eſtabliſh in regard 


—  —— ——  — 
rt wo A k 4 2. 3 


(1) The Regulators, who * for the moſt pa  Diſlenters gained by the court, went on boldly, and turned men out upon 


W 


every ſtory that was made of them, and put in others whom they confided in ; but often 1o haſtily, that men were put 


in one week, and turr.ed out ancther. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 719. 


to 


— 


to religion, he had rejected an offer which would 
have been moſt advantageous to him, had he not 
expected more effectual ſuccors from ſome other 
quarter. I ſhall not undertake to decide the truth 
of this ſuſpicion. On one hand, Lewis XIV de- 
nied any ſuch ingagement, and James II. ſtill more 
ſtrenuouſly. On the other hand, all the actions of 
thoſe two Princes, for a conſiderable time, ſeemed to 
prove that ſormidable concert. Io go back to 
the origin of things, it was faid that Charles II 
had concluded a private league with France, the 
end of which was to ſecure that Prince an abſolute 
authority over his parliament, on condition he ſhould 
eſtabliſh the Catholic religion in his kingdoms, and 
concur in the deſign of humbling the Dutch ; 
and it was improbable that James II, then duke of 
York, ſhould decline an alliance ſo ſerviceable to 
his religion. The letters of the famous Coleman, 
and father la Chaiſe, which were public at that 
time, contained ſome things, that one can hardly 
avoid looking on as undoubted proofs of the ſtricteſt 
and moſt intimate friendſhip between the three 
Princes, and of the ardor with which they jointly 
indeayored the deſtruction of the Proteſtant religion. 
Lewis XIV had then taken ſuch ſteps in favor of 
James II, as are not uſually the reſult of a common 
tie among Princes. He had propoſed the duke's 
marriage with the Princeſs of Modena, and treated 
that affair at his own expenſe : he received that 
lady in France with extraordinary magnificence, 
and bore her charges into England. It is added 
that he paid beſt part of her portion, if not the 
whole. James, in his turn, both before and after 
his acceſſion to the crown, ſeemed to act only by 
the impreſſions of France, and it might be faid he 
was no more than the firſt miniſter of that court 


in England. The principality of three times 
In 1660, —— its lawful . XIV, 
1673, and which neither Charles the uncle, nor James, both 
1682. uncle and father-in-law of that Prince, intereſted 
themſelves in his favor, was conſidered as a certain 
indication of the influence of the counſels of Ver- 
failles over thoſe of St. Jamess. Beſide which, 
there were formal and public acknowlegments of 
a ſtrict alliance lately concluded between the two 
crowns (1). On theſe grounds the two branches 
of the houſe of Auſtria conceived a prejudice againſt 
James II, and conſidered him as a Prince inſepa- 
rably attached to France. 
A league Intereſt ſoon brought them in allies. The Elec- 
formed tor Palatine ſtood in need of a powerful protection, 
Luis xIV for ſupporting him againſt France, who would not 
and ſames II. fail ot maintaining by arms the right of the ducheſs 
Jam 8 
of Orleans to the ſucceſſion of the Elector her bro- 
ther. The Prince of Orange had reaſon to appre- 
hend his religion would exclude him from the throne 
of England; and even without that motive, his in- 
veterate hatred of Lewis XIV, had been ſuffi- 
cient; an hatred of which no one then doubted, 
and with which Lewis XIV was too well acquain- 
ted, not to repay. Nor were other Princes and 
States without their particular views. Thus was 


In 1670. 


Io 1686. formed the famous league of Augſbourg between 
the Emperor, Spain, the United Provinces, the Elec- 

— — and _ — — and Branden- 

rg, who were join ear following by the 

InFebr.1687. dulas of * "mJ * 
King James We ſhall now ſce by what a ſeries of events 
publites an James II loſt the crown. His declaration for 
reading his liberty of conſcience had been publiſhed a year 
declaration and ſome days, when he renewed and confirmed 


for liberty of it by an order, which was attended with terrible 
conſcience in 
the churches. 


1 


1 


| 


conſequences. Dr. William Sancroft, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, thought of an officious innovation, 


when he propoſed reading in the pulpits a fort ot 


manifeſto, ſet out by Charles II, after the parlia- 
ment of Oxford. 
this dangerous example to the prejudice of the 
church of England. The council ſent an order to 
the biſhops to diſſ =; wh of the new declara- 
tion in their dioceſes, and lay an injunction. on the 
miniſters to read it two ſeveral Sundays in their 
churches at the time of divine ſervice. This or- 
der threw the clergy of London into extreme per- 
plexity. 
On one fide it was faid that diſobedience to the 
commands of the Sovereign, expoſed the miniſters 


to criminal proſecutions z and that it did not ſeem 4 


rudent to run ſuch hazards for an affair like this. 

hatthe reading of the declaration did by no means 
infer the approbation of the order. That to read 
it, was only to notify an act of the King, and that 
the perſons ſo comply ing might be diſcharged from 
all blame, by declaring that this notification was a 
proof of their obedience, not a mark of their 
conſent. 

On the other ſide, it was obſerved, that this de- 
claration, tending to the ruin of the church of Eng- 
land, the epiſcopal miniſters were required to read 
it in their pulpits, only that they might draw the 
contempt and hatred of the nation on themſelves. 
That if the clergy betrayed the intereſt of the 
church, the nobility might, out of ſpite, come to 
an agreement with the court at the expenſe of the 
church : that if they now gave ground, it would 
be. impoſſible for them ever to recover it: that 

tions would not prevent this conſequence, 
and that for the fame reaſons alleged for reading 
the declaration in queſtion, there would be none, 
which they could avoid _— that by, it 
ht to be agreed to publiſh only choſe things in 
he pate, which the miniſters —— ſuppoſed to 
approve af. That the preſent inquiry was not 
whether the tolleration is lawful or neceſſary: that 
the whole matter was reduced to an acknowleg- 
ment of a power in the kingdom ſuperior to the 
laws; a pretenſion, which abſolutely changes the 
form of the government: in ſhort, that it was cer- 
tainly dangerous to diſobey ; but that their ruin was 
reſolved unleſs they would ſave themſelves by an 
intire and baſe 1 *. of their — 
t therefore to prepare themſelves ſor ſul- 
our how that it was not worth while to keep off 
the ſtorm for a ſmall time, by ſubmiting to a 
ſtep, which would only alienate the friends of the 
Epiſcopal clergy, and give their enemies an occa- 
ſion for triumph. | | 

The reaſons alleged by the laſt, gained the con- 
ſent of the others. The diſobedience of the Lon- 
don clergy would however have been but a ſmall 
matter, if the example had not been at all fol- 
lowed in the country, or only by balves. On this 
occaſion a conſiderable part would have concluded 
for the whole ; and perhaps 
ſome biſhops, had really expected that the number 
of ſuch as ſhould obey would be large enough to 
give occaſion to boaſt of the ſuffrages of the church 
of England, and proceed againſt the refractory 
with fome ap e of juſtice. The reſolution 
of the London clergy had its intended effect, and 
animated the country eccleſiaſtics. 


ames made his advantage of 


Th 
fle 
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In 1681. 


The perplex. 
ity of the 


England on 
this occaſion, 


ey all re 
to obey. 


the court, flattered by 


Sancroft appeared at the head of them, with a Debates of 
vigor not expected, from his former conduct. At the biſhops on 


his intreaty, ſuch of his 


Apr. 27. 


miniſter. 


(1) Monſieur d' Avaux, embaſſador of France to the States General, had expreſly declared it in a 
ſented them, and monſieur de Croiffy, miniſter from the fame court to the Porte, had made the ſame conteſſion to the Engliſh 


—____—__KR 


* . 
- 


memorial, which he pre- 


came 


ſuffragans as were able to that affair. 


f 
A 
{ 
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An' 1687. 


ſigned it, and fix biſho 


® [In 1662, 
1672, and 
1685. 


The King's 
Auſwer. 


He 
the matter to 
his council: 


And follows 
the worſt ad- 
vice, 


come to London, repair*d thither to confer with him, 
and for thoſe whoſe age or infirmities would not al- 
low of it, they were conſulted by letter. Confe- 
rences were held at Lambeth ; whither ſeveral di- 
vines, who were noted for their learning and inte- 
grity, were invited, and previous to, their delibera- 
tions, the aſſiſtance of the Al Mi ohr way intreat- 
ed in prayer. Eighteen biſkops, and two thirds at 
leaſt of the inferior clergy, concluded not toread the 
declaration, and it was agreed that ſome of the 

elates, t with the archbiſhop, ſhould de- 
liver « petition to the King, as well in their own 
names, as in thoſe of their abſent brethren, to ſet 
forth the motives of their conduct. The archbiſhop 
carried it to Whitehall, 
viz. William Lloyd bi =_ St. Aſaph, Thomas 
Kenn biſhop of Bath and Wells, John Lake biſhop 
of Chicheſter, Francis Turner biſhop of Ely, John 
White biſhop of Peterborough, and fir Jonathan 
Trelawney biſhop of Briſtol (1). - : 
In this petition they ſet forth, „That their 
averſeneſs proceeded neither from any want of 
duty to the King, nor of due tenderneſs to Diſ- 
ſenters, in relation to whom, they were willing 
to come to ſuch a temper as ſhould be thoughr 
fit, when that matter ſnould be conſidered and 
« ſettled in parliament and convocation : But 
&« that this declaration was founded upon ſuch a diſ- 
penſing power, as had been often declared ille- 
gal in parliament . Beſide, as this matter was 
of the greateſt moment to the whole nation, they 
could not, in prudence, honor or conſcience, 
make themſelves ſo far parties to it, as to publiſh 
this declaration, even in God's houſe, and in the 
time of divine ſervice. , 
Upon the reading of their petition, by the King's 
command, his Majeſty ſtartled, and being greatly 
provok*d, told them angrily : He did not ex- 
ws this from the Church of England, eſpecially 
ce from ſome of them; That, if he chang'd his 
* mind, they ſhould hear from him: It not, he ex- 
<< pected his command ſhould be obey' d.“ To 
which the biſhops replied, they reſign'd themſelves 
to the will of Gop, and immediately retired. 

After a ſtep of this importance, in which the ho- 
nor of the King and biſhops was equally at ſtake, it 
could not but be with great uneaſineſs, that every 
one was attentive to the conſequences of it, and im- 
patient to ſee which would, in the end, obtain their 
point, the King or the nation. Some days were 
ſpent in conſultations. The court immediately in- 
— to ſtifle the petition, but in vain. They 
then conſulted perſons of different perſuaſions. Some 
were for impriſoning the biſhops who had ſign'd it, 
and for this father | Erna who was now almoſt firſt 
miniſter, with the title of privy-counſellor, was very 
urgent. There were, however, other Rotnan Ca- 
tholic lords, who were for the King's puttipg up 
the affront, and not inſiſting, with the clergy, upon 
a point, which might determine them to a profeſs'd 
diſobedience. 

This advice was by ſo much the more prudent as 
it is dangerous to drive matters to an extremity, 
with a body of men, who have a ſure refuge in the 
love of the people for religion, and whom oppreſſion 
itſelf renders venerable. James was ſenſible of this 


64 


truth, by a fatal experience. There were but ve 


few, and thoſe the moſt inconſiderable of the clergy, 
who ſubmited. In London no more than ſeven, 
and about 200 throughout all England, in which, 
it is computed, there are 9500 pariſhes, And it is 


obſervable, that of the few who were obedient, ſome 


read the declaration one Sunday only, and for the reſt, 


e 


moſt of them declared from the pulpit, that it was 
by command, and not thro? inclination. One even 
turn'd it into ridicule, and told his pariſhioners, 
„That tho? he was oblig'd to read this piece, they 
«© were not bound to hear it;“ and did not read it, 
till they had all left the church. _ 


The ſubmiſſion of the biſhops of Durham and 


marks of diſſatisfact ion ſhewn by the epiſcopal party. 
That of Carliſle, in particular, deſerves, for its ſingu- 
larity, to be preſerv'd in hiſtory.  *© They thank'd 
the King for having eſtabliſſy'> a liberty of con- 
ſcience, and a royal army; an army which they 
were convinc'd, whatever the Tekelites might ſay 
or think of it, was undoubtedly for the honor 
and ſecurity of the nation. They promis'd to 
elect ſuch members, as would promote a revoca- 
tion of the teſt and penal laws, and who had ne- 
ver any ways declared in favor of ſuch cannibal 
laws :” and concluded with theſe expreſſions : 
** Surely theſe men, that oppoſe your Majeſty in 
% ſo gracious a work, do not conſider what a ſove- 
e reign Prince, by his royal power, can do. A 
* work which Heaven ſmiles upon, and will re- 
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Wales, that we may never want a Prince of your 
ce 


royal race, to ſway the ſcepter of theſe king- 
doms, while either Sun or Moon ſhall give light 


© to this world.” 


after about a fortnight's tampering with them, that 
they would comply with his meaſures. He then 
cauſed the biſhops to be ſummon'd before the coun- 
ct], and, upon their appearance, the petition being 
produced, they were ask'd whether they own'd it ? 
They anſwer'd : That if the deſign was to ac- 
count it, a crime in them, they hop'd the King 
would not take advantage of the confeſſion they 
were about to make in his preſence, and that 
** they allowed it to be the petition they had 
„ preſented,” Being ask' d how they came to 
print and publiſh it, they proteſted “ that they 
gad no hand, either in one or the other.” And, 
indeed, it has been afſur'd, that they had conceal'd 
it with all the care imaginable : the archbiſhop 
wrote the rough draught with his own hand, kept 
it in his own poſſeſſion, without ſuffering any one 
to ſee it, and the only engroſs'd copy was that which 
was ſign'd and preſented by the biſhops. It muſt 


to whom the King had iatruſted it, and perhaps by 
a miniſter who was then pretty much in the con- 
fidence, both of his Majeſty and the Prince of 
Orange. 

The council declaring this petition to be a libel, 
mms with the ſiniſter deſign of diminiſhing the 

ing's authority, told the biſhops, they muſt give 
recognizances to appear before the court of King's- 
bench, at a time limited, to anſwer this high miſde- 
meanor, This they all refus'd to do, alledging 
their peerage, as biſhops, which placed chem above 
the juriſdiction of that court. This Reſolution threw 
the whole council into aſtoniſhment. They threatned 
to proſecute them as rebels, with the utmoſt ſeverity 
of the law; and that unleſs they immediately with- 
drew their petition, they ſhould be ſent to the Tower: 
and an order for their commitment was ſign'd by all 
the members preſent, excepting father Peters, whoſe 


name the King would not ſuffer to _ on this 
occaſion. They replied, “that the King of Kings 
& would be their Protector and their Judge, and 


(1) Father Orleans and mr. Archdeacon Eachard are miſtaken in ſay ing, that the archbiſhop himſelf preſented the re- 
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queſt. He was ſick, and did not ſtir out of his palace. 
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ward with no leſs a bleſſing than a Prince of 


AN? 1688. 
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Addteſſes on 


Rocheſter, and ſome addreſſes which were preſented this occaſion, 
the King, were to him a ſufficient balance, for the 


The King's hopes were greatly increaſed by the The biſhops 
promiſes he drew from his counſellors, one by one, ſummoned to 


appear before 
the council. 


therefore have been handed to the preſs by ſome one 


—— 
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e that they feared nothing from men, ſince they 


2 © had been wholly govern'd by their conſciences, 


And are com- 
mitted to the 
Tower. 
May 28. 


Ditpoſitions 
of the King 
and nation, 
on this ac · 

count. 


Trial of the 
biſhops. 


and the laws of the land. 

Upon this Anſwer, they were conveyed to the 
Tower * by water, left the populace might be ex- 
Cited to riſe, by the view of ſo moving a ſpectacle: 
But, notwithſtanding this precaution, people flocked 
in ſhoals, on both lides of the river, extolling the 
conſtancy of theſe prelates, and craving their bene- 
dition on their knees, with all poſſible marks of a 
moſt ſenſible affliction. The ſame ſcene preſented 
itſelf at the Tower, where as well officers as foldiers 
threw themſelves on their knees, to receive their 
priſoners. In ſhort, grief was viſible in the face of 
every one, and every eye was a teſtimony of that 
ſpecies of menacing ſorrow, in which rage ſeems to 
be predominant over dejection. It was, perhaps, 
no unneceſſary precaution, that ſome companies ot 
ſoldiers were up in arms, that day, who had orders 
to fire on all that ſhould offer to diſturb the peace, 
without which a tumult might probably have inſued. 

The King, far from being intimidated by theſe 
tacite reproaches, or the ſhare which his army, then 
incamped at Hounſlow-heath, publicly profeſſed 
to take in the affliction of the city, as if theſe cir- 
cumſtances were only ſo many ſpurs to his rancor, 
diſcharged all thoſe ſoldiers who had knelt to the 
biſhops, and was deaf to the intreaties of thoſe pru- 
dent Catholics who adviſed the releaſe of the prelates. 
He anſwered, with great haughtineſs, that his autho- 
rity would become deſpicable, ſhould he put up with 
this infraction of it: And choſe rather to be a 
ſacrifice to the empty honor of acting conſiſtent 
with himſelf, in hopes of concealing his error, or 
rather juſtifying his actions, by perſevering in them. 

The biſhops, in the mean time, were continued 
in the Tower, in ſeparate apartments, where they 
were daily viſited by perſons of the greateſt diſtinc- 
tion, ſome lords coming ſeventy, or more, miles to 
ſhew them this regard. After a week's impriſon- 
ment, they were brought before the court of King's 
Bench, by virtue of a Habeas Corpus, and were in- 
larged upon the moderate recognizances of 100 J. for 
each biſhop, and 200 for the archbiſhop. The court 
appear'd, on this occaſion, as ſplendid as it was 
numerous. Several lords accompanied the biſhops 
to and irom -the court, and the populace followed 
with loud acclamations. Bonefires ſucceeded, at 
night, in all parts of the town; and the following 
days, theſe confeſſors, as they were ſtiled, were im- 

loyed in receiving the viſits of their well-wiſhers. 

No lefs ſplendid was the day of their trial: they 
were attended to the bar, by ſeveral biſhops, and 
by above thirty temporal lords, (1) who were curi- 
ous to know the event, and who came provided with 
ſums of mony, to pay the fines which it was ap- 
prehended would be laid upon them. The unwearied 
aſſiduity of the clergy, and eſpecially of dr. Tenni- 
ſon, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, con- 
tributed very much to the procuring of a ſplendid 
appearance for the priſoners, which had this double 
advantage, that it at once did honor to the church 
of England, and excited the zeal of the people. 
The council for the King, were fir Thomas Powis, 
attorney-general, ſir William Williams, folicitor- 
pers ſir Bartholomew Shore, recorder of 

ondon, mr. ſerjeant Baldock, and mr. ſer- 
jeant Trinder: and for the biſhops, fir Robert 
Sawyer, fir Francis Pemberton, fir George Treby, 
mr. Heneage Finch, mr. Henry Pollexfen, and 
mr. John Somers. On the bench ſat fir Robert 


Wright, lord chief juſtice, and the judges Hol- Av? 


loway, Powel and Allybone, the latter of whom 
was a Roman Catholic (2). As for the jury, it con- 
ſiſted of fir Roger Langley, baronet, fir William 
Hill, mr. Roger Jennings, mr. William Avery, 
mr. Thomas Auſtin, mr. Nicholas Price, mr. 
Thomas Harriot, mr. Geoffrey Nightingale, mr. 
William Withers, mr. Michael Arnold, mr. Thomas 
Done, and mr. Richard Shoreditch ; whoſe po- 
ſterity will probably not be dilpleaſcd to find their 
names recorded in hiſtory. 

The debate was begun upon theſe two 


— 
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queſtions of Plexains; on 


fact: firſt, ** whether the petition was compoled both iides, 


by the biſhops 3 and, ſebondly, whether they pub- 
„ Jiſh'd it?“ The council for the King not being 
able to prove the firſt, by any other evidence, than 
the ſelf-confeſſion of the biſhopy, before the council, 
it was ſtrenuouſly argued, that a certain confidence 
placed in the King, as a ſign of an intire dependance 
on his equſty, ought not to be produced in evidence 
againſt them. All the proof they could bring on 
the ſecond queſtion was, that they had preſented 
the petition to the King, who was then alone, and 
afterwards acknowledg'd it to be of their compoling 
before the council. The court, therefore, proceeded 
to the queſtion of law ; «++ whether that petition 
«© wasa libel ?” 

Williams and Powis took upon them to demon- 
< {trate that it tended to caſt a blemiſh on the 
King's adminiſtration, and to defame his perſon, ” 
to which the counſel for the biſhops anſwer'd, * that 
e their lordſhips having receiv'd a command, 
which in conſcience they could not obey, they 
thought it their duty, as biſhops and ſubjects, to 
acquaint his Majeſty with the reaſons of their 
non-compliance : that as peers, and members of 
the great council of the nation, they had yet a 
more ample right to do it : that in matters of 
religion, it was, in a more eſpecial manner, their 
duty; and that by the act of uniformity, paſsd 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, they were in- 
joyn'd, under pain of incurring the curſe of the 
Almighty, not to be remiſs in caſes of this na- 
ture. That the diſpenſing power aſſumed by 
ſome Kings had been frequently oppos'd in parlia- 
ment, where it had always been adjudg'd illegal. 
That King Charles II had allow'd as much when 
he revok*d his proclamation for a liberty of con- 
ſcience ; and that, all theſe things conſider'd, the 
biſhops had authority for what they had done.“ 
To this the council for the King replied ; „ that 
the reſolutions of the two houſes, whether jointly 
or ſingly, have not the force of a law, till they 
have the ſanction of the royal aſſent. That 
King Charles II might decline his right, in a 

articular caſe, without a precedent being made of 
it. That the Majeſty of Sovereigns was ſacred ; 
that the writing might be a libel, and yet contain 
nothing but the truth; and finally, thatthe parlia- 
« ment, in a body were, indeed, intitled to re- 
e monſtrate; but that it was criminal in every one 
« elſe, to aſſume that liberty.” 

Theſe debates laſted above ten hours ; during all 
which time, an incredible throng of pcople waited 
in expectation of the event. The witneſſes againſt 
the biſhops, were not only infulted, but in danger of 
their lives, had not they been convey*d away by a 
private door, and by that means eſcaped the tury of 
the people. The judges themſelves were divided: 
Powel and Holloway averr'd the petit ion to be no 
libel ; but Ally bone inſiſted it was; Wright agreed 
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(1) Theſe lords were the marquiſſes of Hallifax and Worceſter ; the earls of Shrewsbury, Kent, Bedford, Pembroke, 
Dorſet, Bolingbroke, Mancheſter, Rivers, Stamford. Caernarven, Cheſterfield, Scarſdale, Carlifle, Burlington, Clarendon, 
Danby, Suſſex, Radnor, Nottingham and Abington : the viſcounts Falconbridge and Newport; and the lor: Grey of Ruthyn, 
Paget, Chandois, Vaughan, Carbery, Lumley, Carteret and Offulſton. 


(2) B. Burnet, inſtcad of the latter, mentions Herbert, lord chief juſtice of the common: pleas. 


ſo 


The biſhops 
acquitted. 
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88. ſo far with the latter; but at the ſame time, would 
not allow of the validity of the proofs of the pub- 
lication. The jury it ſeems were no leſs at a loſs, 
for they could not agree in a verdict that evening 3 
ſo were ſhut up, as uſual, the whole night, without 
any refreſhment. It is ſaid, that ſome inſiſted upon 
a fine being impos'd on the biſhops ; but others 
aſſure us, that when they were agreed, they believed 
their verdict would carry a greater weight with 1t, 
and they be leſs expos'd to the King's reſentment, if 
it appear'd, that they had been long undetMmin'd. 
Be this as it will, the next morning, they brought 
in the priſoners, Nor uαπ r | 
Great joy of In a moment, the halb rung with loud and re- 
Ge nalen on peated acclamations, and perſons of the higheſt 
this account. diſtinction were not aſham'd to join with the popu- 
lace in their continued ſhouts. The marquis of 
Hallifax ſet them an example, by throwing up his 
hat and crying huzza ; and ſome carried their exceſs 
of joy ſo far, to fire their muſkets in the very hall. 
The lord chief juſtice, having caus'd one who had 
been guilty of this indecency to be taken up, could 
not forbear ſaying ; „I rejoice as much as you 
« can, that my lords the biſhops are acquited, 
« but the manner of your expreſſing your joy 1s 
« indecent in this place.” Nor did theſe tranſports 
terminate here, the whole city ecchoed with them. 
Hardly a houſe but what was preparing a bone- 
fire. The officers who were ſent by the court to put 
a ſtop to them, could not hinder the people from 
making illuminations, and firing great guns 1n every 
part of the town. Some put fix lighted candles in 
their windows with a ſeventh in the middle, longer 
than the reſt, to denote the ſix biſhops and the arch- 
biſhop. In ſome places they obliged the conſtables 
to drink a health to the biſhops bare-headed. Our 
of the juriſdiftion of the lord-mayor matters were 
carried yer farther. From r 31 eget along the 
Strand, to Charing-croſs, within fight of Whitehall, 
and about Somerſet- houſe, the reſidence of the Queen 
Dowager, the ſtreets abounded with bonefires, and 
nothing was heard but ſhouts of Long live the 
biſhops.” The news ſoon got into the AM 
and occaſion'd the ſame rejoicings every where : In 
the very army, wherethe King happen'd to be, there 
was no ſtopping their courſe. ; 
The King at- James * however, by means of his army, 
tempts, in and eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, to recover the ground 
de army s he had loſt by the court of King's-bench. To this 
am. end, he endeavour'd to induce the former to come 
into his meaſures, for repealing the teſt, and the 
penal laws. He caus'd the matter to be firſt open'd 
to the lord Litchfield's regiment, with orders, that 
thoſe who would not inſtantly comply ſhould lay 
down their arms. This, he imagin'd, would in- 
timidate them, and that having gain'd one regiment 
the reſt would ſoon follow ; but how was he ſur- 
priz*dto find, that excepting two captainsand four 
or five ſoldiers, who were Catholics, they all 
prepar'd to incur the penalty injoin'd. He order'd 
them to take up their arms again; adding, That 
« for the future, he would not do them the honor 
e to ask their advice: and this diſcourag'd 
him from any farther attempt with the other 
regiments. | 
——_ This project miſcarrying, 7 was the more 
Papifts into intent upon reſuming that of forming an army 
i. for his purpoſe, by recruiting it with Iriſh Pa- 
piſts. His firſt attempt this way was with the 
regiment commanded by the duke of Berwick, his 
natural ſon, by ordering five Iriſhmen to be incor- 
porated into each company. Lieutenant-colonel 
Beaumont, captain Paſton, captain Pack, and three 
others oppoſed it: but to ſoften their refuſal, they 
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And to in- 


e of their men, which had been put to the trial, in 
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alledged, that they could depend upon the fidelity 


„% Monmouth's rebellion; that they could find 


* recruits ſufficient in England, and that to mix An” 1688 
* Iriſh with them, would give ſuch diſtaſte to the 
*< reſt, that the officers could he no longer anſwer- 

able for them.“ In vain the duke of Berwick 

came in perſon to inforce the King's commands; 

and to as little purpoſe it prov'd, to threaten the 
refractory with death, and that a council of war 
ſhamefully broke them. All the court gain'd there- 

by was the vexation of ſeeing not the army only, 

but the whole nation eſpouſe the cauſe of the diſ- 

graced captains; their pictures, as of ſo many 
confeſſors were engraven, and, together with thoſe 

of the biſhops, hung up in private houſes. 

His Majeſty ſucceeded no better with his eccleſi- The eccle- 
aſtical commiſſion. In vain this court ſummon'd ſiaſtical com- 
the chancellors and archdeacons of each dioceſe, to miſſion bro- 
give a liſt of ſuch as had refuſed to read the declara- en 
tion. Some abſolutely refaſed to ſubmit to this new 
juriſdiction, while others thought to wave it by civil 
excules : and as an additional misfortune, dr. Sprat, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, a member of that commiſſion, 
quitted 1t at once, and wrote a letter to his col- 
leagues, ſetting forth his reaſons for it: He faid, 

* he could no longer join with them in it; that 
he had indeed done it, in obedience to an order 
** of council, and proteſted he then thought it his 

duty : that, nevertheleſs, he did not queſtion 
but his brethren, who had been diſobedient to it, 
had acted upon the ſame principles of conſcience, 
and that he had rather ſuffer with them, than 
** concur any longer in giving them trouble, ” 

This unexpected blow put a ſtop to their farther 
proceedings, and thus ended the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion, and the proſecution of the biſhops. 

While theſe things were tranſacting, the Queen Birth of the 
was faid to bring forth a Prince, now known in Pretender. 
Europe, by the melancholy name of the Pretender. 

The reader has already ſeen in the foregoing ſheets, 
that many, as well Engliſh as foreigners believed, 
or pretended to believe, that this Princeſs had not 
been with child at all; and that others would have 
it, ſhe had miſcarried, and ſubſtituted another child 
in the room of her own, which dying, as did hkewiſe 
a ſecond, the place was ſupplied by a third. Be that 
as1t will, this event, which was intended to have 
fix d James more firmly on the throne, was one, 
among others,which contributed the moſt to his fall. 
Many Proteſtants in England had pretty patiently 
born with a Catholic Prince on the throne, in ex- 
pectation of a Proteſtant ſucceſſor ; but their hopes 
were fruſtrated by the birth of a Prince, who being 
brought up in the Roman perſuaſion, would un- 
doubtedly, ſoon or late, attempt to make that the 
national religion. This conſideration greatlyadvanced 
the intereſt of the Prince of Orange, and increaſed 
the number of his friends. As well thoſe of the 


church of England, as the Diſſenters, concur'd in 


inviting him hither, that he might oblige the King 
to govern according to law. Several of the nobility 
waited on him at the Hague, and, in the name of the 
whole nation, privately intreated the aſſiſtance of 
the States, who gave them ready aſſurances of it., Mont 8 
The Prince ſent a gentleman “ to England, who, as ge Zuyleſtien, 
he deſired, returned with an invitation in form, 

fign'd by a great number of ſpiritual and temporal 

lords, and, at the ſame time, acquainted him with 

the ſtate of the nation. 
He informed him, „that the nation was highly The. 
provok'd, and called aloud for a deliverer ; that 3 1 
the eyes of the people were fix'd on him, ſor Orange. 
this glorious exploit, and that the law of nations 

5 him a juſt call to it, the heir being, by that 

aw, intitled to prevent the diſſipation of an 

eſtate, intaiPd on bim by ſucceſſion, when by 


The Engliſh 


the default of the poſſeſſor, it is running to ruin; 


«© that if the preſent diſpoſition of the minds of the 
e people was diſregarded, the like favorable op- 
portunity 
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He accepts 
their invita- 
tion. 


The ſtate of 
Europe about 
the time of the 
revolution. 


The Empe 
ror and 

Spain uneaſy 
at the con- 
duct of France 
Concluded 
in 1681. 

+ In 1682, 
and 1683, 


1 In 1684. 


the army, notwithſtanding the horrid licentiouſ- 

e neſs, into which it had been ſuffer'd to plunge 

de itſc]f; that it might become odious to the peo- 
ple, and bear an averſion to them, in its turn, 

was not back ward in their wiſhes, that the cha ins 

with which the nation was fettered, might be 

broken. That the troops, tho? equally ſtrangers 
to the knowledge as well as practiſe of their re- 

ligion, ſhewed, nevertheleſs, a contempt and ha- 

tred for the Roman church, and that this had 

induced the King to diſperſe them in the ſeveral 

counties : that the fleet gave him the ſame ſub- 

ject of uneaſineſs, and beſide ſhewed no inclina- 

tion to come to blows, with that of the United 

Provinces z and that having been ſounded by 

certain perſons, on that head, they made no 

ſcruple to- anſwer, that the Dutch were their 

friends and brethren, and that the French were 

the natural enemies of the Engliſh.” 

This relation fixed the Prince of Orange's reſo- 
lution ; and the fituation of affairs, at this time, 

very much facilitated the execution of it. The 
principles, by which the nation in general was actu- 
ated in his favor, have been already ſhewn. Some, 
by inviting him, intended nothing more, than with 
the help of his troops, to bring matters into their 
natural order : others, by far the ſmaller number, 
prompted either by their hatred for James, or by 
their ambition, made a ſhew of having the ſame 
views only, tho' their real deſign was to dethrone 
their Sovereign,and the event has made it be thought, 
that the perſon, for whom they intended the throne, 
was not unacquainted with their deſign, and ap- 
proved of it. | | 

Foreigners, in their turn, had more than one 
reaſon, not to be the greateſt friends to King James. 
There was nothing more wanting, than to render 
the ſupport of France ofno ſervice to him, by giving 
her imployment in her own defenſe. In this the 
Prince ſucceeded, as much by the evil conduct of 
his enemy, as his own ability. 

The powers and intrigues of Lewis XIV had 
excited a great part of Europe againſt him, and 

ace itſelf had turniſhed him with means of extend- 
ing his conqueſts, with greater advantage and ſecu- 
rity than ever. He had bought Caſal of the duke 
of Mantua, made himſelf maſter of Straſsburg, by 
the credulity or — of its magiſtrates, and 
by judiciary proceedings re- united to his crown 
almoſt all that the Emperor had retain'd in Alſace. 
He had, partly by the ſame means, and in part by 
open Violence, depriv'd Spain of ſeveral towns 
andlordſhips in the Low-countries, and the haughty 
and oppreſſive behavior of the French miniſtry had 
every where thoroughly exaſperated thoſe who were 
before but too much injured by his incroachments. 

The two branches of the houſe of Auſtria had 
made ſome weak attempts, as well in their own 
defence, as to be revenged. The treaty of guaranty 
* between Spain, Holland, and Sweden had proved 
ineffectual. The conferences held at Frankfort 
and Ratisbon, in order to ſpirit up Germany againſt 
France, had been fruitleſs for two whole years, T and 
what by the favor of fortune, what by the 
efficacy of a refined policy, Lewis the XIVth 
triumphed over the juſt arguments and complaints of 
his enemies. 

Spain, inraged at the loſſes ſhe had ſuſtained, and 
the contempt with which ſhe had been treated, re- 
ſolved at length, f to ſeek an adequate ſatisfaction, 
by means of her own forces alone. The Prince of 
Orange, then ſtatholder of the United Provinces, 
would gladly have aſſiſted the Spaniards. Bur the 
city of Amſterdam oppoſing it, all he could obtain 
was the feeble and inetfectual ſuccor of S000 men, 
ſtipulared by the treaty of 1672; ſo Charles II 
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King of Spain, was reduced to the neceſſity of 
puting up with the diſadvantageous terms offer'd 
by France, after having loſt Courtray, Dixmuyde, 
Luxemburg, and ſome other places. 

The Emperor Leopold had ample cauſes of diſ- 
content. Neither the twenty years truce fo lately 
concluded at Ratisbon, + nor the league made at 
Augſburg, in which he had ingaged ſeveral 
Princes, had been ſufficient to ſcreen hum againſt 
the intrigues of France: ſhe bouyed up the male- 
contentꝭ of Hungary, and, by her agents at the Port, 
—_ up the Grand-Sjignor to continue the war 
there. 


Being conſtantly intent upon unfolding the Empe- 


ror's views, and perplexing his deſigns, France 


kept up ſuch correſpondences and alliances in the 
Empire, as inabled her to prevent the Emperor 
irom imploying his forces, or his allies, in the 
defenſe of Germany, on the Rhine. 

Nothing was wanting to crown theſe meaſures, 
but either to leave the Proteſtants unmoleſted, or 
intirely to root them out: but Lewis XIV was not 
able to effect either. He deprived the Proteſtants 
in his kingdom of their liberty of conſcience, by 
2 the edict of Nantz, || granted them by 
Henry IV, and by ſubjecting them to the moſt rigo- 
rous treatment if they perſevered in their religion. 
He conſtrained the duke of Savoy, to treat his 
Proteſtant ſubjects, in the vales of Piedmont, in like 
manner. The capitulation of Straſsburg could 
ſcreen the Proteſtants of that city, but from a 
part of the rigour of his edicts. The reformed of 
Orange were little the better for being the ſubjects 
of another power. That city and principality 
being rent from the houſe of Naſſau, and re-united 
to Dauphiny, the violences commited there by his 
dragoons eſtabliſh'd the authority and the religion of 
Lewis XIV. The ſtrict alliance that was between 
him and James II King of England, ingaged the 
latter to leave no ſtone unturned to re-eſtabliſh 
the Roman Catholic religion in Great Britain. 

But the too precipitate proceedings of theſe two 
Princes, far from — the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, tended only to loſe France the friendſhip of 
the Proteſtant Princes and States, who had and would 
always have taken her 7 againſt the houſe of 

the enemies of Lewis XIV 
with 800,000 French ſubjects, who carried im- 
menſe riches, and the moſt valuable manufactures 
out of his kingdom, and furniſhed their armies 
with ſoldiers, who, beſide their valour and experi- 
ence, were ſtimulated by the deſpair and reſentment 
of an exile, to which they had been oblig*d to con- 
demn themſelves. In ſhort, they drove James II, 
from the throne, and ſet William III, upon 
it. 

Some Roman Catholic Princes even contributed 
to, or at leaſt ſhewed their approbation of, this 
change; England and France being fo ſtrictly united 
as they had now long been, and governed by two 
Monarchs, who were animated by the fame princi- 
ples and paſſions, ſeemed to threaten Europe, with a 
ſhameful and burdenſome ſlavery. Others hoped 
that the eſtabliſiment of a new government in 
England would furniſh them with an opportunity of 
ſhaking off the yoke laid upon them, or of ſhewing 
theirreſentment for the injuries that had been done 
them. Pope Innocent XI was one of thoſe who 
were the moſt ſenſibly affected with theſe ſenti- 
ments. 

James II had omited nothing that might in- 
gage him in his intereſt ; he ſent an embaſly to 
him, and once more let England ſee the entry and 
audience of a Papal nuncio. He talked of no- 
thing but a ſpeedy reduction of the whole nation, 
to the obedience of the Holy See, and, indeed, he 


labor'd at it with more ardor than prudence ; but 
every 
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every thing, at Rome, ran againſt him. His very 
manner of devotion, and want of ability were alone 
more than ſufficient to draw upon him the contempt 
of that politic court: and his miniſters ſeem*d made 
to be the ſport of it. 1 5 were ſenſible there, 
that the converſion of Great Britain, which he was 
ſo full of, would end in nothing, and be of no real 
benefit to the Pope: to all which they added James's 
partiality for Lewis XIV. 

The two courts of Rome and France had been 
long at variance, concerning the regalia. The lat- 
ter talked of nothing lefs, than withdrawing their 
duty from the See of Rome. The Gallican church 
had reviv'd the famous tenets of the councils of 
Conſtance and Baſil, againſt the pretenſions of the 
Popes, in four propoſitions. They threatned Rome 
with a formidable army, and the Pope, without 
any emotion, gravely told the terrified cardinals, 
« that he had courage enough to undergo martyr- 
« dom.” 

The buſineſs of the immunities had inflam'd his 
reſentment. He pretended they were limited to the 

laces of embaſſadors, and to the perſons of their 
retinue : but France inſiſted very ſtrenuouſly on 
their privilege. The marquis de Lavardin, their 
emballador, had made his entry into Rome in a 
military manner, and as if it had been an enemy's 
town: his quarters, being carefully fortified, had 
the appearance of a ſtrong-hold, and it was no un- 
reaſonable queſtion, whether his deſign was to ſtand 
a ſiege there, againſt the Pope, or to beſiege him 
in the Vatican? The Holy Father, at length, flew 
out beyond all bounds. .. whoſe creden- 
tials he would never allow of, was excommunicated, 
the church of St. Lewis, at Rome, was put under 
a ſuſpenſion; Chanlay, a ſecret agent of France, was 
diſmiſsd with contempt, and new meaſures were 
taken with the Emperor and Spain. 

Thus ſtood matters, when King James under- 
took the imprudent and odious commiſſion of ex- 
horting Innocent XI to quit ſome of his pretenſions. 
He fondly believed, that all poſſible regard was due 
to his and Lewis XIV*s zeal for the Roman church, 
and, according to him, the world could not, without 
offenſe, behold the ſovereign Pontiff continue to 
„ two ſuch pious and mighty Princes. To 
crown his error, he on every occaſion ſhew'd his 
repugnancy to whatever could be propos'd to him, 
in oppoſition to France. 

T he Pope, onthis occaſion, followed the example, 
which Sixtus V, left his Succeſſors in a caſe not 
much differing from this. He was not ſatisfied with 
having advis'd the States General, that Lewis XIV 
was Preparing to fall upon their provinces, before 
he had declared war againſt them, and that King 
James would take his part : he went yet farther. 
About the time the revolution was concerting, 
France, who having poſſeſſion of Alſace, was mi- 
ſtreſs of the Upper Rhine, had fortified Landau, to 
render Philipſburg thereby uſeleſs to the Imperialiſts. 
Luxemburg held the country of Triers in a depen- 
dance on France, and Mont-Royal was erected on the 
Moſel, to curb the Electors Palatine and of Mentz. 
The Electorate of Cologne was all they now wanted 
to ſecure, and, to this end, after having procured 
the election of Prince William of Furſtemburg to 
the co-adjutorſhip, they were actually bent upon ob- 
taining the archbiſhopric for him. | 

The Pope was very eager to imbrace this oppor- 
tunity in his turn, to mortify France, who diſtri- 
buted mony, and ſent troops to facilitate the elec- 
tion of this Prince; and he was indeed choſen by a 
plurality of votes, notwithſtanding all the intrigues 
of the Pope, the Emperor and Holland, who eſ- 
pour the intereſt of Prince Clement of Bavaria : 

ut an obſtinate refuſal of the inveſtiture and bulls ren- 


der'd this election of no effect, and Clement only 


Vol. III. 


Rrer 


— 


Empire and at Rome. 


ſign, and offered a fleet of forty ſail to oppoſe it: 
King James, whoſe falſe dependences had long im- 
* on Lewis XIV, being recovered from that 
atal ſecurity, preſs'd him urgently to make a diver. 
ſion, and had it been done on the ſide of Cologn or 
Maeſtricht, as he propoſed, it is certain the Dutch 
would have found roo much buſineſs cut out for 
their troops, to have left their frontiers bare, for the 
ſake of the expedition to England : but Lewis XIV 
had other concerns more at heart. To render the 
election of Prince Furſtemburg valid; to ſupport 
the pretenſions of his ſiſter-in-law, the ducheſs of 
Orleans, againſt the Elector Palatine, and to prevent, 
at the ſame time, the irruption he was threatned 
with, by the league of the Empire, employed his 
thoughts : and thus begun that long war, which 
broke out by the invaſion of the Palatinate, and ſoon 
after ſpread over all Europe. 

Holland, being thus freed from the apprehenſions 
the motions of the French had cauſed, lent their 


deſcent in England met with no oppoſition, All 
declared immediately in his favor, and King James, 
being abandoned by his ſubjects and his allies, gave 
himſelf up to deſpair, and, by his flight, left the 
throne vacant for his ſon-in-Jaw. 


The INTER-REGNUM. 


ſame common intereſt, with the Whigs, to call in 
the Prince of Orange, loſt all remembrance of what 
they had done, and regreted the yoke they had but 
Juſt ſhook off. Some of them, who had imbib'd 
the principles of the divine and indefeaſible right of 
Kings, and paſſive obedience, ſtill look'd upon the 
perſon, whom they themſelves had dethron'd, as 
their King: others were under apprehenſions for the 
High Church party, during the reign of a Prince who 
was born a Preſbyterian. Many were in fear of 
nothing but of being proſecuted for the faults they 
had commited during the two preceding reigns, or 
of ſeing the Whigs, and the Dutch, who came over 
with the Prince, prefered before them. 

They had forgot the danger the church of Eng- 
land was expos'd to, when King James, having led 
father Peters -into the council, made a ſpeech in 
his favor, and declared, «+ That he expected his 


66 pow ſhould be acknowledged abſolute, and to 
cc e 


obeyed without reſerve.” They no more 
called to mind the new law cited by the lord chan- 
cellor Jefferies, in the high commiſſion court; 
it is the King's pleaſure, that you be ſuſpended, 
e fined and deprived.” They no more conſidered 
an expreſſion King James had let fall, ſoon after 
his flight. That he hoped never to return to 
England, but by means of fire and ſword.” 
They did not reflect, that by the aſſociation they 
were all become guilty of high treaſon againſt King 
James, and that his reſtoration could not but prove 
fatal to them. Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was one of thoſe who had tf moſt reaſon to be 
liable to theſe fears; he who had diſplaced the go- 
vernor put by this Prince in the Tower, and ſet the 
lord Lucas in his room. He was as forgetful of his 
danger as the reſt. The vicw of this prelate, of the 
other biſhops, and of the reſt of the Tories, in cal- 
ling over the Prince, was merely to make uſe of his 
authority and forces, to obtain a redreſs of their 


grievances, and they imagined they had paid too 
dear for theſe bleſſings, when they ſaw a Prince al- 
cending 


fleet and their forces, to the Prince of Orange. His 


was acknowledged elector and archbiſhop in the Ax' 1688. 
— > 
Theſe conjunctures, I ſay, extremely favored the Circum- 
revolution in England. The marquis de Seignelay, ſtances of the 
ſon of monſieur Colbert, had diſcovered the de- revolution. 


F rom that moment, there appeared a change in Diſpoſition 
every thing: the Tories, who were united, by the of the Engl ili 
nation to- 
wards the 
Prince of 
Orange. 
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On the day fix J, every thing was prepared, and InTzggzc 
the conferences were opened by the reading of a Ax' 1689. 
letter from the Prince, directed to both houſes. 

After modeſtly hinting at what he had done for He aſſembles 


IxrrRR RO cending the throne, who would grant his protection 
An* 1688. equally to all Engliſh Proteſtants, under whatever 
LW WW Ag denomination. Fan 
Hence proceeded the many ſnares which were laid 
Snares laid for in the Prince's way, and the difficulties he had to 


him by his 
pretended 
friends. 


incounter with, on every ſide. The firſt propoſal 
was a treaty between King James and the Prince, 
while the latter was yet at Littlecot, and they pre- 
vailed on the former to command writs to be iflued 
for calling a parliament. This artful counſel would 
have excluded the Prince ſor ever from the crown of 
Great Britain. A free parliament, which he him- 
ſelf had deſired in his manifeſto, would have diſ- 
pelled the uneaſineſſes, allayed the heats, and miti- 
gated the diſcontents of the nation. It would have 
bound King James by ſuch laws, as, at the ſame 
time they limited his power, would have fixed him 
more ſecurely on the throne : while the Prince muſt 
have been contented with a large ſum of mony, 
and fair promiſes : but King James, who was as 
weak in his counſels, as he was intrepid in battle, 
ſoon deſerted his friends, and after having ſign'd a 
commiſſion for this treaty, his fears threw him in- 
to the power of the Prince, who prudently wink*d 
at his flight. 


© the nation, he, in a jew words, took notice of ® convention, 


the dangerous ſtate of Ireland: he recommended 
„ unanimity and diſpatch in their conſultations. 
He repreſented the danger that might attend de- 
& lays ; that the States, by whom he had been in- 
e abled to reſcue this nation, and whom they were 
<* obliged, by treaty, to aſſiſt, might ſuddenly feel 
s the ill effects of it, by being too long deprived 
t of the ſervice of their troops, or for want of the 
0 ſuccors, which they ſtood in need of againſt 
& France, which had juſt declared war againſt 
them.“ In this letter, the Prince gave an image 
of himſelf; haughty, and at the ſame time modeſt: 
he did not value himſelf upon the ſervices he had 
done the Engliſh, and ſcorning to win their affec- 
tions by adulation, he would receive no return, but 
what proceeded from their eſteem and good will. 
In a word, to give him intire ſatisfaction, it 
was requiſite, that a ſenſe of gratitude, and their 
own intereſt alone, ſhould inſtruct them what obli- 
gation they had to him, 


The firſt ſteps the convention took could not but The com- 
be acceptable to him. Both houſes returned an an- mons declare 
ſwer to his letter, in an addreſs full of acknowledg- che throne 
ments and praiſes z and they appointed a day of 


The deſperate counſels, which King James fol- 
lowed, might reaſonably have diſpirited his friends: 
— it has been affirm'd, that ſome of them, 
by pretending to adhere to the contrary party, con- 


tinued to ſerve him with the ſame zeal as before; 
and that theſe counſeled the Prince to cauſe himſelf 
to be proclaimed King, by the army. This ad- 
vice had a fair appearance, on one ſide. The 
Prince, being indebted to his ſword only for the 
crown, might have reign'd ſuperior to the laws, 
which had done nothing tor him, and not have been 
liable, before his election, to the vexatious delays, 
and imperious caprices of a convention of the nation : 
but then the Engliſh looking upon themſelves as a 
conquer'd and inſlav'd people, would have own'd 
no obligation to him for his favors; becauſe they 
would have received them at the hands of a con- 

ueror, and have ſuſpected his own intereſt to be 
the motives of them. The Prince avoided theſe 
ſnares, and reſolved to hold the crown of the na- 
tion only. | 


public thankſgiving for the happy deliverance of 
the nation. The lower houſe, after a debate of five 
or ſix hours, reſolved, notwithſtanding an oppoſition 
of 150 members; That King James II having 
* indeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of the 
* kingdom, by breaking the original contract be- 
* tween King and people, and, by the advice of 
«« Jeſuits, and other wicked perſons, having vio- 
© lated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn him- 
“ ſelf out of the kingdom, had abdicated the go- 
«© yernment, and that the throne was thereby be- 
© come vacant.” The next day, the ſame houſe 
voted, «* That Popery was inconſiſtent with the 
« Engliſh conſtitution, and that all Roman Catho- 
« lics were for ever excluded from the ſucceſſion 
c to the crown of England,” to which the houſe 
of lords gave their concurrence. 


The firſt thing the lords did was to tender him 
the adminiſtration, till the ſtates could be aſſembled, 
under the name of a convention, a name invented 
by the Royaliſts, and given that parliament which 
reſtored King Charles II. They then deſired his 
Highneſs << to cauſe letters, ſubſcribed by himſelf, 
to be written to the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 


And now the diſpoſition of the nation began to Several bi- 
appear more and more. Archbiſhop Sancroft, on ſhops and 
hearing of theſe votes, would no more appear in — =_ 
the houſe of lords. He did not conſider, that the te. 
public had a right to expect, upon ſuch an occaſion, 
at leaſt ſomething ſrom a prelate of his rank; and 


the exalted ſtation to which he was raifed, in church 


The lords of- 
ſer him the 

adminiſtra- 
tion. 


being Proteſtants, as likewiſe to the ſeveral coun- 
ties, univerſities, cities, boroughs, and cinque- 
« ports of England, directing them to chuſe ſuch 
«© a number of perſons to repreſent them, as they 
had right to ſend to 1 within the ſpace 
of ten days.” Theſe two addreſſes were ſign'd 
by 90 Peers (1). Beſide theſe ſuffrages, the Prince 
thought it neceſſary to have the ſanction of ſome 
others, which 2 — be looked upon as thoſe of the 
UN he therefore ſummon'd all thoſe who had 

n members of the houſe of commons, in the reign 
of King Charles II, to repair to St. James's the 26th 


and ſtate, requir d that he ſhould give a public 
teſtimony of his approving or condemning the 
Prince's cauſe. The archbiſhop of York followed 
his example, as did, likewiſe, the biſhops of Win- 
cheſter, Ely, Norwich, St. Aſaph, Bath and Wells, 
Oxford, Gloceſter, Lincoln and Durham : the 
earls of Huntington and Mulgrave, likewiſe abſen- 
ted from the houſe, and ſickneſs hindered the lord 
Churchill from being there. Somg of the prelates, 
and among others the biſhops of Wincheſter and 
Durham, afterwards reſumed their places, and de- 
clared for a King. | 


of December, at ten in the morning, when the 
Prince having acquainted them with the cauſe of his 
deſiring them to met, they went to the houſe of 


The votes of the houſe of commons met, at firſt, Realons al- 


with a v jon. It was ſtrenuoully leg'd by ſome 
ith a very warm ition 1 their di 


ſention 


commons, where they reſolved upon an addreis con- 
tormable to that of the lords, which being preſent- 
ed to the Prince, the next day, it was reſolved, 
that the convention ſhould meet the 22d of January 
inſuing. 


* 


objected, That Europe could not behold, with- 
«« outaſtoniſhment, the Engliſh ration declaring Pa- 
« piſts incapable of ſwaying that ſcepter, which 
e had been born by a ſucceſſion of forty Princes 
e of that perſuaſion, from Egbert to Elizabeth. 
That the Kingdom had but lately diſayowed that 


— 


— 


(u) Other hiſtorians ſay 60. See hiſtory of King William, vol. 1. P. 406. 


«© maxim 
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Reply to it.” 


« maxim in numerous addreſſes z That the aniver- 
e ſities of Oxford and Cambridge had cenſured it 
« as an error; that as the whole nation had ac- 
„% knowleged King James for their ſovereign, 
ce tho? he opehily profeſſed Popery, it was a ridi- 
« culous incongruity to pretend any Prince could 
ce be diſqualified for the crown of England on that 
« account.” 

Several peers exclaimed with more vehemency 
againſt the other vote: How, ſaid they, could 
« the name of deſertion, and much leſs of abdication, 
« be given to the neceſſary retreat of a Prince, who 
« had no way but this left to ſcreen his royal cha- 
<« racter from the infults of the populace 3 who ſaw 
« himſelf the captive of a foreign power, in his 
« own kingdom; who from his receſs, did not 
<< ceaſe to proteſt againſt the acts of the convention; 
« who had a continued recourſe to the loyalty of his 
former ſubjects, for his re-eſtabliſhment, and 
„ who by the ſteps he himſelf took, to recover his 
crown, evidently ſhewed, that he had not given 
it up, but ſtill looked upon it as his right? And 


ce beſide, what errors had he commited on the 


ce throne, that the re-iterated offers he made the 
« nation, of redreſſing their grievances, in a 
« free parliament, were not a ſufficient attonement 
« for? But then it is alledged, that he has fled the 
« kingdom: an enormous crime indeed, continued 
« they! Did not the Saxon King Ethelred retreat 
into Normandy ? and of the Plantagenets, did 
„ not Edward IV retire into Flanders? By a parit 
« of reaſoning, the flight of theſe Princes mu 
<« likewiſe have been a crime: but it never was 
* imputed to them as ſuch. The Royal dignity 
<« would be a melancholy ſtate, if Kings only were 
« debared from avoiding danger, by flight, when 
no otherremedy is to be found.“ 

The moſt minute words of this vote were there - 
fore to be canvaſſed, with a ſcrupulous nicety; 
c theexiſtence of an original contract was proved 
« by many arguments, The word abdication, 
« which in the common acceptation of it ſignifies a 
«« reſignation abſolutely ſpontaneous and free, was 
« ſhewnto be likewiſe in uſe, in ſpeaking of a pub- 
«« lic perſon, who commits ſuch actions, as 
« by right authorize the diveſting him of his dig- 
« nity : but the vacancy of the throne was an ex- 
«« preſſion which gave more trouble to juſtify.” 

Some peers urged the maxim; that the King 
« never dies, and therefore, that the throne can 
«© never be ſaid to be vacant : ” and thence infered, 
«« that ſuppoſing King James had abdicated, his 
<« throne was actually devolved to his immediate 
« heir“: of which the oath of allegiance was 
an inconteſtable proof; ſince, the perſon 
« taking it does not, thereby, bind himſelf more to 
e the King, then reigning, than to his heirs and 
<« ſucceſſors.” 3 

To this it was anſwered, that King James 
« having broken that tie, by which his ſubjects 
« were bound to his perſon, had thereby broken 
e that to his poſterity. He who ſucceeds to the right 


<< of a perſon deceaſed is properly called heir; for 


e no man can be heir to the living. If therefore, 
King James had forfeited his right, in his life- 
* time, he could not tranſmit it to any one, at 
<« his death. In caſe of high-treaſon, the perſon 
« condemned forfeits his eſtate, while living, and 
e being poſſeſſed of none, at his death, his heirs 
<< have no pretence to any, their right being anni- 
« hilated before it could devolve to them; the 
application of which to the caſe in queſtion was 
„ eaſy: to which might be added, that after 


having ſhaken off the yoke of a tyrant, it would 


< be imprudent to admit the ſucceſſion of an heir 
* who could carry a reſentment of the injury done 
<« to his anteceſſor, with him, to the throne, If 


—cI 


6 neceſſity would juſtify a nation in oppoling a vio- InTERREG 
ent invaſion, and preventing their intire ruin, the An* 1689. 
e pui ſuit of thoſe meaſures, as far as their ſecurity CSWIWQg 
required, muit be allowable : they agreed, | 
* that natural equity, and the public tranquillity 

e demanded a direct lineal ſucceſſion, as far as was 

s conſiſtent, and it was what they wiſhed, but they 

denied being abſolutely fixed down to it.“ 

After an anſwer like this, it was of little or no A propoſal 
moment whether the birth of the Prince of Wales made to in- 
was ſuppoſititious or not; ſince, be that as it will, Jure . 
he was declared to have no right to the crown. „ 
Some, however, thought the pretended birth of a Prince of 
that child ought to be inquired into, for the honor Wales: 
of King James's two daughters, the Princeſſes Mary 
and Ann. Dr. Burnet was imployed in it : but 
after he had gathered together a number of preſump- 
tive circumſtances, which, in his opinion, proved 
the impoſture more clearly than any formal eviden- 
ces, which might have been ſuſpected of corruption, 
could have done, the court, the lords, and many 
others, out of different views, agreed to drop the 
inquiry, 

The opinion of the cabinet- council was, that the But dropped. 
evidences of his legitimacy, publiſhed by King 
James, rather confirmed than removed the ſuſpici- 
ons, and it was feared, that imperfect teſtimonies of 
the impoſture might but make it more doubtful. 

The lords ſeemed to expreſs but very little concern 
about the matter. It was enough that he was to be 
educated in the court of Lewis XIV, an enemy to 
the nation and the Proteſtant religion ; and in the 
caſe of his deceaſe, another might be trumped up, 
and the Engliſh no way able to diſcover the deceit ; 
Should they go to France for evidence, and receive 
at her hands ſuch a King asſhe ſhould pleaſe to give 
them? Beſide, ſeveral who were preſent at the 
Queen's labour, and they only could ſet this matter 
in a true light, were no more in being. Wildman, 
and others, found likewiſe in this incertitude, where- 
withal to indulge their republican notions. The 
pretenſions of the excluded Princes, would keep the 
perſon in awe, who was about to reign in their 
ſtead, and the little regard which appeared to be 
had for the ſucceſſion, in a direct line, ſeemed to 
open a diſtant path towards rendering the crown 
elective, There were not wanting perſons in the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed ſtations, who looked onthis matter 
with another eye, and thought the proofs offered by 
dr. Burnet againſt the birth not ſufficient, The 
go Dowager, the lord chancellor, the earl of 

iddleton, and ſeveral other lords aud ladies, of both 
religions, were preſent at the Queen's labor, and had 
given evidence in a legal manner, that the Prince 
of Wales was her ſon. He had been ſolemnly ac- 
knowleged as ſuch by the people of Great Britain, 
by the United Provinces, and even by the Prince of 
Orange, who did not ſeem to doubt of it *rill many 
months after. No object ions, therefore, never ſo 
little probable, could be founded on any thing, 
but the abſenſe of the Princeſs of Denmark, and of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had a legal call 
to be evidences of the Queen's labor: but the 
Princeſs was then at the Bath, from whence .the 
Queen's unexpected ſudden labor had not allowed 
time for her return: And as for the Primate he 
was in the Tower with the biſhops. Was it juſt that 
ſuch unhappy circumſtances ſhould forfeit the 
Prince's legitimacy ? On this foot, how hard would 
not the caſe be of thoſe children, whoſe mothers 
falling ſuddenly into labor, in loneſome or deſert 
places, muſt bring them into the world without wit- 
neſſes : theſe and other arguments contributed to 
the ſudden dropping of the propoſal for an inquiry 
into the birth of the Prince of Wales. 

The houſe of peers then returned to the vote of the The throne 


'commons, which, after two conferences between the _—_— 25 
two 
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Ax? 1639. 


Debates on 
the queition 


ment, and the throne was declared vacant. 

The next queſtion was whether a King was to 
be elected ? This was oppoſed, among others, 
by the dukes of Ormond, Southampton, Grafton, 


for electing a Beaufort and Northumberland, the earls of Kent, 


King. 


Reaſons al- 
ledg'd by 

thoſe who 
were for a 


regent. 


Their dif- 
ferent mo- 
tives. 


Pembroke, Clarendon, Rocheſter, Craven, Scarſ- 
dale, Weſtmorland, Cheſter, Litchfield, Cheſter- 
field, Yarmouth, and Lindſay, the viſcount Wey- 
mouth, and the lords Coventry, Brooke, Leigh, 
Ferrers, Mainard, Jermyn, Arundel, Dartmouth 
and Griffin: (1) At the head of this party was the 
earlof Nottingham, who moved; * That King 
James II having, by the abuſe of the regal autho- 
« rity, diſqualified himſelt for governing, they might 
<« proceed, with regard to him, as in caſes of Ju- 
« nacy, that is, that the right of ſovereignty ſhould 
« remain in him, but the exerciſe of it be com- 
e mited to the Prince, with the title of regent.” 
His reaſons were, That this expedient would 
« be a ſecurity to the nation, whereas all others 
« would indanger the honor of the church of 
« England, and the facred rights of the crown. 
« That if we once aſſumed the power of dethroning 
Kings, the regal authority would become preca- 
« rious: that the people being, for the future, 
** judges of their ſovereigns, would be the umpire 
of the Monarchy, which would thereby degene- 
& rate into a Commonwealth. That both law and 
« hiſtory prove the perſon and authority of the 
« Kings of England to be equally ſacred. That, 
« jndecd, they are under tuition during their mi- 
« nority, and guardians may be aſſigned them, 
« when arrived to a maturity of years, if they ap- 
«« pear to be as incapable of governing of them- 
4 ſelves, as if they were in the ſtate of infancy : 
« but it was unprecedented, that this perſonal im- 
« pediment ſhould exclude their heirs in a direct 
fine That if we deviated never ſo little from 
« the right of deſcent, for the ſucceſſion, the 
« crown would ſoon become elective, which would 
« ſet the kingdom in a flame, That ſome in- 
« conveniencies would, without doubt, attend a 
« regency : but no method would be wholly exempt 
« from them. Beſide, this expedient would be 
e agreable to the greateſt, as well as the moſt 
© judicious part of the nation; whereas all others 
« would only pleaſe the republican party, which 
« conſiſted of Non-conformilts and Atheiſts, who 
« aim at no more than the faint ſhadow of royalty, 
« dependent on the will of the people, whereby 
«« they might ſoon or late, overthrow the Epiſco- 
« pal church, and the Monarchial government.“ 
Many others ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, tho? 
moved by different principles. King James's pri- 
vate friends believed a regency would be moſt con- 
ducive to his reſtoration : that the fears of the people 
being removed, they would, by degrees, be lulled 
into a ſecurity, and change their ſentiments with 
regard to him. The main point was, to keep u 
the title of King, for him, | 65: his abſence ; for 
whenever he returned in that quality, royaity itſelf 
they concluded would ſoon follow him. Others had 
no view, but to ſhew their upright intentions, and 
if they argued with ſome warmth, for the preſerva- 
tion of King James's perſonal rights, it was from 
a principle of conſcience, as long as the matter 
remained undecided. ** Otherwiſe, they declared 
c they ſhould, without difficulty, render obedience 
« to another King, when crowned, being ſatisfied, 
« as well from hiſtory as the laws of the land, that 
« an actual poſſeſſion of the crown juſtified the 
e obedience of the ſubject, even in oppoſition to 


the excluded ſovereign, tho* inveſted with a INTER RR 
« better right ”. Theſe, in particular, were the Ax' 1689 
ſentiments of the earl of Nottingham, who ſaid, WY 
© That tho? his conſcience obliged him to vote for 

«© a regency, he ſhould be very glad, if it was 
carried againſt him, and that, tho* he was ſcrupu- 

« Jous in making Kings, he ſhould know how at leaſt 

te to obey them perhaps with greater loyalty, than 

+ thoſe who put the crown upon their heads.“ 

It will be proper to obſerve, that moſt of the 

lords, who, with different views, had taken this 
ſide of the queſtion, were, at firſt, for reſtoring 
the fugitive King, on certain terms, which the 
thought ſufficient to prevent all abuſe of the regal 
authority, and to ſecure the national religion and 
liberties, from all future attempts. Such were thoſe 
rigid church-men, who had ſtrained the doctrine of 
paſſive obedience to the utmoſt, and could not at 
once depart from it, without expoſing themſelves to 
cenſure, by a too open and incongruous change. 
But to theſe it was objected, that according to their 
principles, they ought to replace King James on 
the throne, without preſcribing him any terms, 
and then offer him their moſt humble remonſtrances ; 
and this it was induced them to argue tor a re- 
gency. | 

The oppoſite party, who were for a King, Theanſwer 
grounded their arguments as follows: they ſuppoſed of thoſe u 
an original contract, between the ſovereign and the 2. * 
nation, by virtue of which the King was equallß 8 
obliged to protect his ſubjects, as they were to be 
obedient to him. One of their proofs was taken 
from the form of the coronation: for before the 
crown is placed on the Prince's head, the people 
are aſked, *<* if they will have the perſon then ſet 
before them for their King:“ he is obliged 
to promiſe, <* that he will protect his people, and 
„ govern according toslaw”, Nor is the crown 
given, or homage paid him, *till after the people 
have teſtified their conſent, and he has made this 
promiſe. 

A ſecond argument was, that this relick of the 
ancient coronation-ceremony is conformable to the 
practiſe of thoſe times, which either preceded the 
conqueſt of the Saxons, or were immediately ſubſe- 
quent to it. William I, tho? a conqueror, promiſed 
to obſerve the laws of Edward the Confeffor, and 
this promiſe, which was the original contract, 
between the nation, and the Norman race, was 
often re-itgrated by his ſucceſſors. Edward II 
and Richard II were depoſed for no other reaſon but 
tor violating it : and it is evident their depoſition 
was eſteemed legal, becauſe it was never repealed, 
or, properly ſpeaking, the right of the parliament, 
to — in that manner, was never called in 
queſtion. 

** And how (added they) could it be queſtioned ? 
have we not iriconteſtable proofs of it in the wars 
„with the barons, and in the Magna Charta, 


p“ granted by King John called Lackland. Beſide, 


to what end are reſtrictions laid on the regal au- 
S thority, and the limits which Kings have often ſet 
eto it themſelves, if the people have no right to 
* inforce them? They may, indeed, in ſome caſes, 
make a wrong uſe of this right. But then it 
this privilege be denied them, on any occaſion 
«* whatſoever, what ſecurity have they for their 
e liberties? How ſhall they repreſs tyranny ? Is it 
* not reaſonable to let tyrants once again ſee, 
+ what they have to truſt to, ſince former inſtances 
vill not terrify them.“ | 

Afrer this they gave a hideous deſcription of the 
preceding reign : the moſt venerable and ſacred 


(1) Our hiſtorians take notice, beſide theſe, of five temporal lords, 


lords, the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of Norwich 
Chicheſter, Rocheſter, St. David's, Glouceſter, and Lincoln. 


without mentioning their names; and of the ſpiritual 


» Wincheſter, Ely, St. Aſaph, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, 


laws 
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laws trodden under foot, and the King's will ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of them. The Roman church 
which is proſcribed by thoſe laws, incouraged and 
proteged : proteſtants, who alone are thereby intitled 
to imployments, obliged to give way to Roman 
Catholics : cities and, towns deprived of their 
charters 3 Ireland made a facrifice to its native 
Papiſts 3 and to crown all theſe wrongs, the, church 
of England ſubjected to an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. 
« And not ſatisfied (added they) with all theſe acts 

of tyranny, James has abandoned his dominions, 
and chuſes rather to throw himſelf into the arms 
of foreigners for aſſiſtance, to inſlave his ſub- 
jects, than to take their advice in a free parlia- 
ment. Thus he has abdicated the crown, and 
left the throne vacant, The nation is therefore in 


« right, for its own preſervation, to nominate a 
« ſucceſſor.” 


15 1689. 


* 


egi The arguments againſt a ve > leſs 
Obſections ts aga a regency were no le 
— prevalent. «© This expedient (ſaid they) is as con- 
a fegency. 


« tradictory to the rights of the crown as the other, 
cc 


if not more. It is liable to the fame inconveni- 
44 


ency, with regard to the ill uſe the people may 
make of it. To eſtabliſh a regent, is to give two 
Kings to the ſame kingdom; one of which 
would have the title, the other the authority ; 
while the ſubject would be at a loſs which to 
obey. In the reign of Henry VII the parliament 
adjudged the right of government to be in the 
Prince who was in actual poſſeſſion, and by virtue 
of that act, the people may, without crime or 
danger, pay obedience to' ſuch a Prince, But 
what ſecurity can there be under the laws of a 
regent, while the crown is on the head of another? 
uſt not that other be obeyed ; or can he be diſ- 
e obeyed with impunity ? It may be objected, that 
« this convention may make a law to remove that 
& difficulty : but this will be another ſubje& of un- 
«« certainty, betauſe it is without a precedent. If 
it be pretended, that the oath of allegiance to 
James is ſtill in force, by which the ſubject is ob- 
liged to maintain his authority as well as his title, 
with what conſcience can he be deprived of the 
authority, and the title only be left him? To 
trifle thus with the ſacredneſs of an oath would 
be to mock both Gop and man. If this obliga- 
tion does yet ſubſiſt, it ought to be, not in 
one, but in both its parts, Which ever way it 
be taken; ſo long as James is inveſted with the 
title of King, ahdevery thing is tranſacted in his 
name, the body of the nation will always eſteem 
him their lawful Sovereign. In this caſe, 
plots laid againſt the perſon of the regent, in 
fayor of the King, can never be deemed high- 
treaſon: nor can the conſpirators be puniſhed 
with death, unleſs murder accompanies the per- 
jury; and it is certain no jury will bring in a 
verdict againſt them. 
King has yet no will of his own, that of the re- 
gent muſt be accounted h's: but will that 
be the caſe here, where the will of the 
King, and that of the regent will be in a conti- 
nual oppoſition 3 one indeavoring to recover his 
authority, and the other to keep it in his own 
% hands.” | 
At the head of this uy were the marquis of 
Hallifax, and the earls of Devonſhire, Maccles- 
field and Danby. The deſign of ſome in ſupporting 
this party, was only to take advantage of the 
preſent conjunEture, to weaken the regal authority, 
and thereby to render the crown precarious and elec- 
tive, in order to raiſe the authority of the people on 
the ruins of the throne. With this view, ſome were 
lo bold, to advance, that the government was 
% diſfoived ”; as raſh and dangerous a concluſion as 
poſſibly could be: for from thence would follow, 


that all _ which had iſſued from the crown, 
Vol. III . 
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Pi irate views 
of this party. 


In a minority, where the | 


were extinct and annihilated with the government. Ix TERRE 
The moderate party was therefore ſatisfied with Ax' 1689. 
advancing, that James IT had broken that knot, Lo ILY I 
by which his ſubjects were attach'd to his perſon 
that in deſparate caſes, neceſſity takes the place of 
law 3 that England was now involved in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, and that the Sovereign having firſt acted 
like a public enemy, and afterwards abandoned 
the nation, ſhe was certain, in right, to provide for 
her own ſafety ; that to object to theſe maxims, the 
wrong uſe which might hereafter be made of them, 

was. to raiſe phantoms, in order to contend with 
them; that every man ſlept quietly in his own 
houſe, tho? no one was ignorant, that in caſe of 
fire it was lawful to pull it down. That what is not 
lawful at all times, every one allows, may become 
ſo upon extraordinary occaſions, where there is no 
other remedy ; and, in ſhort, that to drive a tyrant 
from the throne, could not be deemed either abo- 
liſhing the Monarchy, or opening the way to a 
Common-wealth. 3 
The force of theſe arguments, and the rapid tor- Debates of 
rent, which then hurried the nation away, removed the two 
the ſcruples of the peers, and they agreed to elect a houſes * 
King. The Republicans themſelves concured with — of ys 
the unanimity which now begai to _ They King. 
3 themſelves with the hopes of geting King 

ames depoſed by a trial in form, and of railing the 
Prince to the throne, by way of election: but this 

roject ſoon miſcarried. That auguſt aſſembly, 

owever, again diſcovered the ſame contrariety of 
opinions, which *till then had been ſo viſible in their 
debates, and which ſo different intercſts could not 
fail of producing. What were the Prince's ſentiments, 
cannot be plainer ſhewn, than by a relation of what 
paſsꝰd, three years before, between the Princeſs Mary, 
and doctor Burnet (afterwards biſhop of Saliſbury) 
who was then at the Hague. | 

The doctor (ſays my author) aſked her one day, The Princeſs 
What ſhe deſigned the Prince ſhould be, if ſhe was of Orange 
Queen of England. Her highneſs, unacquainted with — | 
matters of this nature, imagined, that the matrimo- right to che 
nial vow left her no right to any thing but in com- crown, to the 
mon with her huſband. This obliged the divine to Prince. 
ſhew her, by examples, that according to the law 
of England it was otherwiſe : but he repreſented to 
her, at the ſame time, that a Prince would not be 
ſatisfied with the bare name of royalty, eſpecially 
when it depended upon the life of another perſon, 
and that this ſhadow of honor might indanger a 
real and ſubſtantial authority, ſuch as the Prince 
poſſeſſed in Holland. He adviſed her to refolve 
upon being only the wife of the King, that is, to 
tranſmit the royal authority to him, whenever it 
ſhould devolve to her, and to have it ſecured to him, 
by the laws, for life. This juſt condeſcenſion (he 
added) would ſtir up a new affection towards her 
in the Prince, who for ſome time, had ſhewna fort 
of coldneſs, and that he would then have the affairs 
of Great Britain, more at heart. She replied, withour. 
heſitation, „that ſhe had no occaſion to conſider of 
a thing, where the teſtimony of her love and reſſ 
* for the Prince were in queſtion”. She opened the 
matter to the Prince himſelf, and told him, * ſhe 
c had beenꝰ till then ignorant, that the laws of Eng- 
land were ſo repugnant to the laws of Gop as 
*« ſhenow was informed. That ſhe never imagined 
the huſband ought, in any caſe, to be obedient 

to the wife: that he ſhould always be her maſter, 
and that ſhe deſired no more on his part, than to 
have regard to that precept which injoined huſ- 
“ bands to love their wives, as ſhe, on her part, 
«© would obſerve that which commands wives to be 
ce in all things obedient to their huſbands,” The 
Prince was reſerved and of few words; however, he 
could not forbear confeſſing, that during the whole 
nine years 772 marriage, he had had this matter 
| S at 


| 
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An” 168g. 


Some propoſe 
to give him 
the crown, 
with the in- 
tail to the 
Princeſles. 


Others are 
for placing 
the Princeſs 
Mary alone 
on the throne. 


Reſerved be- 
havior of 
the Prince 
during theſe 
debates. 


the Princels. ne, 

The marquis of Hallifax was for doing yet more 
in favor of the Prince's perſon, and whether it was 
with a view of ſupplanting the earl of Danby, or 
to expiate his former luke-warmnels, 1 Hr 
to confer the crown on the Prince, with the in- 
« rail to the two Princeſſes, Mary and Ann.“ 

This pleaſed the Republican party, becauſe it was 
a ſtep towards making the crown eleEtive. The 
immediate dependents on the Prince came into it 
with ſome warmth. They thought the nation owed 
too much to the Prince, to offer him any thing leſs 
than the crown in return, and to divide the regal 
authority was, in their opinion, to rob him of one 
halt of his glory. 

Others were for placing the Princeſs Mary alone 
on the throne, and leaving her the power, when 1n- 


veſted with the regal authority, to confer ſuch 


rt of it on the Prince as ſhe ſhould think proper. 
This was the opinion of thoſe who were in the intereſt 
of the Princeſſes. The earl of Danby wrote there- 
upon to the Princeſs Mary, that it would be her 
own fault if ſhe did not fit upon the throne ſingly. 
Her anſwer was, that ſhe never deſired or intended 
to be any thing but the wife of the Prince, and 
« that they could not diſoblige her more, than by 
«« doing any thing to the prejudice of her huſband.” 
The Princeſs Ann gave as httle incouragement to 
her friends : and it is worthy of remark, that the 


Prince, who was informed by the Princeſs his ſpouſe, 


what temptation the earl of Danby had thrown in 
her way, was ſo far from reproaching him for it, 
that he continued the confidence he had repoſed in 
him, and confered new honors upon him. - 
During theſe debates in the convention, the Prince 
was very reſerved in his conduct, and indeed, he 
could not well be otherwiſe. The States-general 
had declared, that they aſſiſted him with no other 
view, but to maintain the fundamental laws of 
Great Britain, which were already oppreſſed, and 
tarther threatned, as well by the introduction of a 
deſpotic power, as the eſtabliſnment of the Roman 
Catholic religion. That it was for the intereſt and 
glory of their ſtatdholder to ſupport theſe laws, and 
to reconcile the King to his people. That his high- 
neſs went to England, as he had aſſured their high- 
mightineſſes, not to invade the kingdom, or in the 
leaſt to interrupt the lawful ſucceſſion, but to relieve 
the nation, and to maintain her religion and liberties, 


by calling a free parliament, who might deliberate 


upon proper meaſures to prevent the evils they were 
app ve of. Theſe were, in a great meaſure, 
the very terms of the Prince's manifeſto ; fo that 
nothing but a well-managed reſervedneſs could, in 
any manner, reconcile his honor with his inten- 
tions; and this he was very obſervant in. 

He kept retired in the palace of St. James's, 
went little abroad, was difficult of acceſs, heard 
every thing, and hardly ſpoke at all. He ſhewed 
none af thoſe affable and popular manners, ſo apt 
to beſpeak affection. He ſaid, with an air of gravity, 


That he was come, as he had been deſired, to 


the 


The Prince 
declares his 
mind to ſome 
lords. 


„ deliver the nation; which being effected, it was 
«- their buſineſs to regulate their own concerns. He 
left that matter wholly to them, and only waited 
the reſult of their debates, to return to Holland, 
<« fatisficd with what he had done.” Many were 
of 2 that there was a real diſguſt concealed in 
e words, under the veil of an affected indif- 
ference 3 and that they contained a tacite threat of 
leaving all things in confuſion, unleſs they made him 
abſolute arbiter of them. In this profound tacitur- 
nity, he continued near a month. | 
At length, he laid aſide his reſervedneſs, and de- 
clared to the lords Hallifax, Shrewſbury, Danby 
and others, Who were aſſembled by his order, 


that if he had hitherto kept ſilence, it was to no INTERREG 
other end, but that the convention might injoy Ax' 168 
* an unlimited freedom in their debates. That WV, 
e being reſolved not to influence any one, eicher by © © © 
4 promiſes or threats, he thought it unneceſſary to 
declare his ſentiment, But that the diverſity 
of opinions which appeared among them, ob- 
«« liged him, at length to break ſilence: that as 
« for the expedient of a regency, he ſhould not 
*« oppoſe it, if they judged that the moſt proper; only 
«* this he thought neceſſary to inform them, that he 
«« had his reaſons why he would not be regent ; and 
«« therefore, if they continued in that reſolution, 
they muſt be thoughtful of ſome other perſon. 
«« He ſaw what would be the conſequences of it, 
and would not accept of that poſt, Others, he 
« was informed, were for puting the Princeſs 
„ ſingly on the throne, and that he ſhould reign - 
6 by her courteſy : but that, tho* no man could 
eſteem a woman more than he did the Princeſs, 
“ yet he could not think of holding any thing by 
«« apron-ſtrings, or that it was reaſonable for him 
«© to have any ſhare in the government, unleſs it 
« was put in his perſon, and for the term of his 
« life; if they thought otherwiſe he would not op- 
«© poſe them; but would return to Holland, and 
concern himſelf no farther with their affairs. He 
could afſure them, that whatever others might 
« think of a crown, it had not ſuch an appearance in 
«© his eyes, but that he could live, and be very well 
«© pleaſed without it. But that tho* he could not 
<< reſolve upon accepting a dignity, fo as to hold it 
«« precarioully on the life of another; yet he thought 
it reaſonable, that the iſſue of the Princeſs Ann 
«© ſhould be prefered in the ſucceſſion, to any he 
„ might have, by any other wife but the Princeſs.” 
This declaration was not made with the intent 
it ſhould remain a ſecret ; it was ſoon divulged 
every where. Doctor Burnet, in particular, pub- 
liſhed what had paſſed between him and the Princeſs The crown | 
at the Hague. Theſe circumſtances contributed not Pniredjeint 
a little to unite the oppoſite parties, upon which it Prince d 
was ſoon determined, that William and Mary, prince of 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange, ſhould jointly Orange, 
„ injoy the rights of ſovereignty, the admi- 
* niſtration being reſerved to the Prince alone. | 
An act, or declaration of the Jords ſpiritual and JM en 
temporal, and commons, in convention aſſembled, *..-.1 inte 
was accordingly prepared, in which by enumerating an act. 
the abuſes of the regal authority, in the preceding - 
reign, the liberties of the ſubject were ſtipulated, and 
a fort of ſecond Magna Charta eſtabliſhed. In 
drawing up this declaration, a difficulty aroſe, 
which might have fruſtrated the deſign of it; for ſome 
perſons, to make their court to the Prince, took oc- 
caſion to ſay, that the diſcuſſion of this matter 
ought to be defered, till he was in poſſeſſion of the 
throne, leſt by precipitating it, they might render 
it ineffeftual. The point in queſtion was, the right 
King James had aſſumed of diſpenſing with the laws 
in civil matters. It had always been cuſtomary, 
before his time, for the Kin of England to inſert, 
in their letters-patent, ** any law to the contrary not- 
** withſtanding,” which ſuppoſed the very authority 
King James had arogated. To conclude, this 
point was paſſed by, but was regulated afterwards 
by a particular law, which deprived the crown of 
this ancient prerogative. f 
The laſt thing which was done by the convention, The oath of 
was to regulate the form of the oath of allegiance. aeg 
In the former oath, the title given the ſovereign 
was „ rightful and lawful King” a title no ways 
proper for a Prince, who, like William, had no 
right but what was given by the people, it was there- 
fore thought proper to reduce this oath to its ancient 
ſimplicity, of ſwearing to be faithful and bear 


e true allegiance to the King and Queen,” 
From 
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IyreRREG From this oath aroſe the famous diſtinction of a 
Ax! 1689. King de facto, and a King de ure. We have already 


obſerv*d that the laws of England allow of ſuch a dil- 

Which gives tinction: put it is only with reſpect to the thing 

occaſion to itſelf, and not with regard to the effect. They injoin 

pernicious obedience to the Prince, who is in actual poſſeſſion of 

dilinetions. the throne, by what means ſoever he acceded to it, 
and ſo far they are reaſonable; for otherwiſe every 
ſubject muſt ſcrupulouſly examine into the rights of 
his ſovereign, before he could tender him obedience, 
and this perplexing liberty, which would continually 
expoſe the fubjects to be deceived in the choice of 
their ſovereign, muſt of courſe introduce confuſion 
and diſorder in the (tate. ; 

For this reaſon, the new oath was made to conſiſt 
only of very general expreſſions, and it was believed 
that thoſe who took it, would think themſelves 
thereby tied down to a ſtrict allegiance : but this 
proved a miſtake, The enemies of the revolution 
pretended that this oath laid them under no obliga- 
tion co William and Mary. In their opinion, it 
amounted to no more, than that they, were both 
uſurpers, whom they were obliged to obey as being 
in poſſeſſion of the crown, or King and Queen de 
taco : but that they were not thereby reſtrained 
from aſſiſting the late King to regain his crown 

| ſince he ſtill remain'd King de jure. This ſhame- 
ful diſtinction et chiefly from the clergy, 
and many of them made uſe of it to reconcile the 
affect ion they ſtill bore for the late King to their 
preſent intereſt, 
Doctor Lloyd, then biſhop of St. Aſaph, and 
afterwards of Worceſter, found an expedient, which 
being agreable to their notions, was very proper to 


A falvo for 
the high 
church. 


remove the ſcruples of many of them. Moſt agreed | 


that the Prince had waged'a lawful war with his 
father-in-law. All juſt wars (faid the biſhop) are 
waranted from Heaven; the ſucceſs of ſuch a war is 
the. deciſive . award of the Almighty. Thus 
King James's defeat was the act of c nation, 
by which Gop himſelf deprived him of his dignty, 
and tranſmited it to the Prince, by right of con- 
queſt. This ſyſtem of political theology was rea- 
dily imbraced by all thoſe who having deeply 
intangled themſelves - with the ſtrange conceits 
of the divinevright of monarchy, ſtood in need 
of ſome expedient to retract their opinion, with- 
ur ſeeming to do it: and they only were pleas'd 
with it. N N 


—_— — — 


| 


—— 


The 12th of February, the Princeſs of Orange IxTERREO 
arrived, U the reports ſpread, that ſhe was An 1689 
diſpleaſed as well with the treatment her father had ' 
met with, as with what had been done with regard The Princeſs 
to herſelf, the Prince had written a letter to her, arrives from 
to deſire her to appear gay at her firſt arrival, Holland 
*© leſt by ſeeming otherwiſe ſhe ſhould diſcourage 
** thoſe who were friends to them both, or give 
** cauſe to ſuſpect ſhe was diffatisfied.” She made 
ſome poor attempts to ſhew her obedience, which 
gave occaſion to menof ſenſe, who were nor let into 
the ſecret, tacitely to blame her, for puting on 
an air of gaiety ſo little becoming a Princeſs, who 
was taking poſſeſſion of the palace of a fugitive 
father, and whole throne ſhe was, likewiſe, about to 
mount. _ ſo | 
The very next day had been fixed by the conven- The conven: 
tion to make an offer of the crown to her and the tion makes a 
Prince. The marquis of Hallifax, as ſpeaker gf ſolemn offer 
the houſe of lords, was appointed to perform the of the crown 
ceremony, and the ſame day, they were proclaimed © oe _ 
by the title of William and Mary, King ang 
Queen of England, &c. The Prince, upon ac- King William 
cepting the crown, reſerved to himſelf the right of aud Queen 
croſſing the fea to the aſſiſtance of Holland, when- wel Bio 
ever it ſhould be requiſite, and the fame day, he 
wrote a letter to the States General, full of the moſt 
tender marks of his affection and gratitude. 

Among other things, he affured them; that k. William 
+ his new dignity, inftead of diminiſhing the af. X; Villiam's 
* fection he ever had, or the care he ever took for States Gene- 
the preſervation and proſperity of their republic ral. | 
* would only ſerve to inable him to diſcharge his 


office of ſtatdholder, with more weight and ſucceſs, 


towards the good and ad vantage of their ſtate, 
and that during his reign, he would make it his 
conſtant buſineſs and indeavor to eſtabliſh and 
maintain a perfect intelligence, alliance and invi- 
olable friendſhip between his kingdoms, and the 
United Provinces, for the ſafety, welfare and 
'** repoſe of both ſtates, and ſupport of the Proteſ- 
tant religion.” | 

With the ſame meſſenger who was diſpatched The earl of 
with this letter, was alſo ſent an order for the Sunderland 
inlargement of the earl of Sunderland, who had ſet at liberty. 
been arreſted at Rotterdam, his lordſhip having 
ſufficiently juſtified his conduct by a letter, which, 
for the ſatisfaction of the public, was printed and 


diſperſed (1). 


(1) It was thought his detenſion 
way for his more honorable return to 
intended ex 


was Arr ax: ay and that he was apprehended on purpoſe to be formally diſcharged, to make | 
ngland : for tho he might nor be originally in the ſecret of the Prince of Orange's 
ition to England (which, however was well known to his lady) yet he certainly was very inſtrumental in the ſucceſs 


of it, by hindering King James from. accepting the offer of a French army of 30,000 veteran troops to oppoſe him. 


Oldmixon, p. 3, 
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The Reign of King WILLIAM and Queen MA Rx. 


HE hiftory of the happy revolution having 
been ſo particularly given in the latter part of 
benefits aceru- the preceding 24th book, as the recapitula- 
= heron tion ot ſome part of it is inthe foregoing ſheets of this, 
lation, ©” it may now be expected, I ſhould give ſome account 
of the benefits which accrued from 1t, nor to England 

only, but to the greater part of Europe, which was 

never nearer being inſlaved, than it was at this time, 
by the aſpiring views of Lewis XIV toward an uni- 
verſa] Monarchy. Some particulars of theſe great 
benefits having, however, been already interwoven 
with the hiſtory of this wonderful event, ahd a 
far greater number, which are yet recent in every 
one's memory, having been too viſible in the con- 
ſequences to efcape the notice of any conſiderate 


Some Reflec- 
tions on the 


perſon (among which the ſecurity of our liberties 
and conſtitution in the happy eſtabliſhment of our 
preſent moſt illuſtrious royal family is none of the 
leaft) I need to ſay very little on that head. 

Next to the important and extenſive advan 
which accrued, by means of the revolution, to t 
Proteſtant religion, in general, the total extirpation 
of which, as I have already obſerved, was one 
of the grand deſigns of the Monarch of France, 
in conjunction with King James; Great Britain and 
Holland, as they were in the moſt immediate 
danger, had the moſt reaſon to expreſs their grati- 
tude for their happy deliverance, and to retain, as I 
hope they do, and ever will do, a due ſenſe of 


what they owe to the memory of the glorious inſtru- 
8 ment 
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Wirriau ment of all the bleſſings they partake of, in the 
& Man v peaceable injoyment of their religion and liberties, 
An” 1689. the hero whole reign I am now going to write. 
LW WSN But it was not the Britiſh dominions, and thoſe of 


K. William 


appoints a 


privy- council. 


| Charles marquis of Hali- 


haps he was ſo preſſed to it, that he could not well refuſe it. 
haps his having voted with an o 


Holland only, who were reſcued, by the revolution, 
trom impending ruin, and received infinite adyan- 
tages from thence : The Emperor and the whole 
Germanic body, Spain, the ſeveral ſtates of Italy, 
and diverſe other ſtates of Europe, were marked 


out to be victims to the inſlaving projects of 


Lewis XIV and James, and tho', I fay, Great 
Britain and Holland were in the moſt immediate 
danger, yet had they been once brought under the 
yoke, it was more than probable, the other powers 
I have mentioned, would not long have been able 
to reſiſt the united force of thoſe two crowns, 
which would then. have been equally active in the 
ſame deſtructive meaſures. Not only theſe Princes 
and ſtates, tho* moſt of them proteſs the Roman 
Catholic religion, but the very ſeat of Popery, 
Rome itſelf, were ſenſible, that unleſs ſome effectual 
ſtop was put to the tow'ring projects of France 
they ſhould all, ſooner or later, become ſlaves to the 
unlimited ambition of her grand Monarch. It was 
therefore no wonder, that they all joined in expreſſing 
the great ſatisfaction it was to them to ſee the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange ſiting on the Britiſh throne. 
This fortunate event ſoon quieted all their fears, 
and the grand alliance, which, as we ſhall ſee below, 
was one of the immediate conſequences of it, ſet up 
ſuch a barrier againſt the exorbitant power and 
incroachments of the French King, as he was never 
afterable to pull down: and tho he once bid fair for 
it again, by the additional forces of Spain, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging, which he found 
means to bring under his yoke, yet the ſame happy 
principles which formed this firſt grand alliance, 
cemented another, yet more formidable, which 
reduced him to the very brink of total ruin : but 
to return from this digreſſion. 
King William and Queen Mary being thus ad- 
vanced to the throne, and proclaimed, with the 
greateſt ſigns of a univerſal and ſincere joy, at the 
uſual places, the firſt thing the King, in whom the 
ſole adminiſtration of the government was veſted, 
did, was to chuſe a ſet of counſellors, in whom he 
could confide, and with whom he might ſhare the 
important reſolutions of ſtate, in his privy-council. 
This he did, the 14th of February, the day after 


he was proclaimed, and the perſons natned were 
theſe following: 


Robert, earl of Lindſay, 
lord great chamberlain 
of England. 

William, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, lord ſteward of 
the houſhold. 

Charles, earl of Dorſet 
and Middleſex, lord 
chamberlain . of. the 

- houfhold. * | 

Aubery, earl] of Ox- 
ford. 


His royal highneſs prince 
George of Denmark. 
William lord archbiſhop 

of Canterbury. 
Tho. earl of Danby, lord 
preſident of the council. 


tax, lord privy-ſeal. 
Henry duke of Norfolk, 

car}-marſhal. 
Charles, marq. of Win- 

cheſter. N 2] 


Charles, earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, one of the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate. 

William, earl of Bed- 
ford. 

John, earl of Bath. 

Charles, earl of Maccles- 
field. 

(1) Daniel, earl of Not- 
tingham. 

Thomas, viſcount Fal- 
conberg. 

Charles, viſcount Mor- 
daunt. 

Francis, viſcount New- 
port, treaſurer of the 

ouſhold. 

n viſcount Lum- 
ey. 

Henry, lord biſhop of 
London, dean of the 
chapel. | | 

Philip lord Wharton, | 


Philip, Lord Montague, 
maſter of the great 
ward robe. 

Henry, lord Iylamere. 

penn, lord Churchill. 

r. Bentinck, groom of 
the — 
privy-purſe. 

Henry Sidne „ eſq; 

Sir Robert Howard. 

Sir Henry Capel. 

Henry Powle, eſq; ſpeak- 
er of the houſe of com- 

mons. 

Edward Ruſſel, eſa; 

Hugh Boſcawen, 9 

To whom were added, 

Thomas Wharton, eſq; 
comptroler of the hout- 
hold. ; 

Sir John Lowther, of 
Lowther, vice-cham- 
berlain to the King, 


and lord 


At the ſame time, his Majeſty being deſirous to 


reward thoſe who had contributed moſt to his ac- of ſtate 
ceſſion to the throne, diſpoſed of ſeveral other named. 


offices of ſtate, beſide thoſe mentioned in the above 
liſt of privy-counſellors, as well to thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on that occaſion, as to 
others whoſe merit, in other reſpects, recommended 
them to his Royal favor. Monſieur d' Auver- 
querque was made maſter of the horſe; marſnal 
Schomberg, maſter of the ordnance; monſ. Zuy- 
leſtein, maſter of the robes; lord Lovelace, captain 
of the band of gentlemen penſioners: the duke of 
Ormond, the earl of Oxford, the viſcounts Lumley 
and Mordaunt, the lord Churchill, and mr. Sidney, 
2 of the bed- chamber; the earl of Wilt- 

ire, lord chamberlain to the Queen; John How, 
eſq; vice · chamberlain; mr. Villars, maſter of the 
horſe, and the counteſs of Derby, firſt lady of 
the bed - chamber, and groom of the ſtole to her 
Majeſty; fir John Maynard, Anthony Kirk, and 
William Rawlinſon, eſqz commiſſioners of the 
great ſeal. (2) Admiral Herbert,the earl of Carbery, 
ſir Michael Wharton, fir Thomas Lee, fir John 
Chickley, ſir John Lowther, and mr. Sacheverel, 
lords of the admiralty ; the lords Mordaunt, Dela- 
mere, and Godolphin, mr. Hampden, and fir 


| Henry Capel, lords of the treaſury, and the ear] 


of Nottingham, one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, (3) 


All theſe imployments, with ſeveral others of lefs Inferior civ! 
conſideration, were diſpoſed of, at different times, off 


The ſame 


but within the ſpace of two months. 
day the council was appointed, a proclamation 
was likewiſe iſſued, for continuing all inferior 
civil officers, who were Proteſtants, in their re- 
ſpective offices and places. 


Of the inferior clergy, dr. Burnet, who had a con- Dr B. 
ſiderable hand in the revolution, was the firſt who mace vip 
reaped the fruits of it; being elected biſhop of Sa- of Satibury, 


liſbury, purſuant to his Majeſty's Conge d'elire, of 


(1) Some of the ſtaunch friends of the revolution expreſſed ſome diſguſt at the earl of Nottingham's being called to the privy- 


council; becauſe he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the vacancy of 


the throne, and {till perſiſted ſo far in the ſame ſentiments, that it was 


queſtioned whether he would accept of any office, under the new government. 
(2) Biſhop Kennet, and ſome others, ſay, the great ſeal was offered to the earl of Nottingham ; but that he refuſed 


accepting it, alleging, as an excuſe, his unfitneſs for an imploy, which required a conſtant application. 


The truth of this is 


very much queſtioned by others, as well becauſe it was well known that his lordſhip was capable of great application, but more 


eſpecially becauſe he afterwards accepted of the place of ſecretary of ſtate, which requires as much, or near as much attendance. 
The ſame authors ſay, the marquis of Hallifax likewiſe refuſed it. 


(3) It has been ſaid (ſee Salmon's Modern Hiſtory) that he was prevailed on to accept of this office with ſome difficulty: per- 


His great capacity and uprightneſs might be one motive: or, per- 


* ppoſite party, at the head of which he was, it might be neceſſary for the King to ſecure him to 
his intereſt, by ſome diſtinguiſhing mark of his confidence, | bo | 
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liament. 


His Majeſty's 
frſt ſpeech to & 


both houſes, 


the ninth of March, directed to the dean and 
chapter of that cathedral, and conſecrated at Ful- 
ham, the 31ſt of the ſame month, by the biſhops 
of London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, Landaffe, St. 
Aſaph and Carliſle, by virtue of a commiſſion from 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who refuſed to per- 
form the ceremony himſelt (1). ; 

Having given this account of preferments, in 
church and ftate, in one connection, I now return 
to the King, who, the firſt time he met his council, 
which was the 14th of February, put the queſtion 
to them, whether the convention might be legally 
turned into a parliament ”? Which his Majeſty 
thought the more neceſſary, not only becauſethe delays 
which muſt be occaſioned by calling of a new par- 
liament, might be of evil conſequence, in this junc- 
ture, but that he might thereby preſerve a great 
number of members then ſiting, whom he knew were 
to be intirely depended on, as hearty well-wiſhers to 
the new ſettlement. The council did indeed divide 
upon the queſtion, but the majority was for the 
affirmative, and ſome inſtances were produced of 
the like tranſmutation. (2) 

To put this project in execution, the King went 
to the houſe of lords, the eighteenth, with great 
folemnity, and being ſeated on the throne, the com- 
mons attending at the bar, made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes : 


© My lords and gentlemen, 
LI have lately told you how ſenſible I am of 
your kindneſs, and how much I value the con- 
„ fidence you have repoſed in me; and I come 
* hither to aſſure you that I ſhall never do any 
thing which may leſſen your good opinion of me. 

I think it neceſſary to acquaint you, that the 
condition of our allies abroad, and particularly 
that of Holland, is ſuch, that unleſs ſome ſpeedy 
<« care be taken of them, they run a greater hazard 
© than you would have them expoſed to. 
& You yourſelves muſt be ſenſible, that the poſ- 
ture of affairs here requires your ſcrious conſide- 
« ration, and that a good ſettlement at home is 
«« neceflary not only for your own peace, but 
„ for the ſupport of the Proteſtant intereſt, both 
here and abroad. | 

© And particularly the ſtate of Ireland is ſuch, 
% that the dangers are grown too great to be ob- 
viated by any flow methods. 

I muſt leave it to you, to conſider of the moſt 
<<. effe&tual ways of preventing the inconveniencies, 
* which may ariſe by delays, and to judge what 


1 — 1 oy 


„ forms may be moſt proper to bring theſe WII II AM 

«© things to paſs, for the good of the nation, which & MARY. 
* am confident are all your minds, and which, I on Ax, 1689, 
„ my part, ſhall be always ready to promote.” Y w>nlu 

This ſhort and modeſt ſpeech, which ſhewed his — a 
Majeſty placed an intire confidence in the nation, laufe. 15 
and was ſatisfied with barely lay ing matters of fact 
before them, without attempting to influence them, 
by 3 any means himſelf, met with unuſual 
marks of applauſe, ſuch as it juſtly deſerved. At 
the cloſe of it, there was that general hum, by which 
the numerous aſſembly of the commons of England 
are wont to ſhew their approbation, and it was 
ecchoed by the people every where, as ſoon as the 
report of it was ſpread abroad. (3) 

The houſe of lords, purſuant to what was recom- A bill to turn, 
mended to them from the throne, in the laſt clauſe the conven- 
of this ſpeech, and the motion made by ſome of (94.90 
their members, who were of the privy-council, 8 
brought in << a bill, to remove and prevent all queſ- 
tions and diſputes concerning the aſſembling and 
* ſiting of this preſent parliament” z which they 
read twice, that ſame afternoon, and having paſſed 
it, the next day, ſent it to the commons tor their 
concurrence. 

Upon the receit of it, the commons went into a Debates upon 

committee of the whole houſe, and mr. Hamden, _ the houſe 
their chairman, put the following queſtion: whether * om mons. 
*© a King, elected and declared, by the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, and commons aſſembled at 
MWeſtminſter, the 22d of January, 1688-9, com- 
ing to and conſulting with the faid lords and 
% commons, did not make as complete a par- 
* liament, and legiſlative power and authority, to 
all intents and purpoſes, as if the ſaid King 
fhould cauſe new ſummons to be given, and a new 
C election to be made by writs? 

This queſtion having occaſioned a long and warm 
as well as memorable debate, an account of it will 
probably be acceptable to the reader. The pa 
that was againſt it, and which ſtood up for the ſtrict 
ancient conſtitution, being headed by fir Edward 


bl 


Seymour, fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, fir Thomas 


Clarges, and Heneage Finch, eſq; maintained; 

«© That according to fir Edward Coke, a parlia- Arguments 
«© ment conſiſts of the King's Majeſty ſiting there, —_ 
« as in his politic capacity, and of the three : 
« eſtates of the realm, that is to ſay, (1) the lords 
ce ſpiritual, (2) the lords temporal, and (3) the 
« commons. That as to the lords ſpiritual and 
« temporal, every one of them being of full age, 


«« When a parliament is to be held, ought of right 


(1) Biſhop Burnet, arid the author of the continuation of Rapin, in French, remark, that in all theſe prefetments, 


regard 
was principally had to the Whigs ; and the latter obſerves, that the King's favor was likewiſe wholly diſpenſed the ſame way. 
It was divided (ſays he) between Monſieur Bentinck, a gentleman of a noble family, in Guelderland, whom he created 
earl of Portland, and mr. Henry Sidney, afterwards earl of Rumney, vice-roy of Ireland, maſter of the ordnance, governor 
of the Cinque-ports, and colonel of a regiment of foot- A foreign favorite (continues the fame author) was very diſagre- 
able to the Engliſh nation : thoſe who were the beſt to the King were concerned for him, and accounted theſe viſible 
marks of diſtinction to certain perſons, an error in his conduct; tho? they concealed their diflatisfaQtion, for the preſent ; 
thinking it by no means becoming them, to arraign the conduct of a Prince, who, in the main, had ſhewn ſo much wiſdom in 
the choice of his miniſters, and more eſpecially in that of the jadges. Lib. 25. p. 36. NS 6 
(2) His Majeſty had the more reaſon for this precaution, becauſe the ſpirit of party, ccaſion d by the dangers the nation was lately 


in, which were in a manner ſuppreſſed, ſeemedto revive again, the very moment that things were ſettled on this foundation. Some 
' out of a miſtaken principle of conſcience : ſome out of greedineſs for imployments, of which there were not enough to ſatisfy 


the leaſt part of the demands ; ſome out of hatred to the Diſſenters, to whom the — had ſhewn his benerolence ; and ſome 
biaſſed by the prejudices of education, or rather the natural inconſtancy of men, formed together a faction, which appeared in 
the convention, even before it was turned into a parliament : for it was ſaid in the houſe of commons, that what had been done 
was not valid, and that the convention not having been called by the King's writ, their acts were not of force. De Cize. p. 16. 

(3) There were not, however, wanting thoſe, who being diſaffected to the OA ſo lately brought about, ſtudied 
to turn this ſpeech to the King's diſadvantage, and to inſinuate from thence ſuch things as they thought moſt proper to excite the 
diſcontent of the people. They reported, that to conquer Ireland and ſupport the allies, would require a fleet of go men of war, 
and an army of 45 or 50, soo men, regular troops, which would coſt the nation three millions yearly. Malicious computations 
were made of the expences of the civil government, embaſſies, intelligences, ſecret ſervices, pe ſions, and the like, which they 
made to amount to above three millions more, that is (ſaid they) to more than the third part of the annual revenue of 
the kingdom. They indeavoured to perſuade the nation, that a war would certainly bring on a decay af trade, which would 
reduce the revenues of the exciſe and cuſtoms to a third of their value, that the latter alone would loſe 400,000 l. That the 
revenues in general would be diminiſhed to leſs than half. That there would be no imploy ment for the poor, and the like 
ungrounded inſinuations, by which they hoped to intimidate the people into a defire of peace, and a concurrence with thoſe who 
blindly ſought to reſtore King James. French Cont. of Rapin. 1. 25. p. 37. 
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e to have a writof ſummons to come to that - 
e ljament ; and that as to the commons, the ſame 
author ſays, they are reſpectively elected by the 
« ſhires, or counties, cities and boroughs, by force 
„ of the King's writs, That the lords and com- 
mons aſſembled at Weſtminſter the 22d of Janu- 
ary, were not ſummoned thither, by rhe King's 
writ, and therefore, that tho' che King afterwards 
came to them, yet ſuch a King, lords and com- 
mons could not ba a parliament. 
« And tho” ſomething like this had been done at the 
reſtoration, yet that was done by the conſent of the 
lawful King, and upon abſolute neceſſity, the King 
being abſent, and no great ſeal in being: and not- 
withitanding this, the acts of that convention 
« were ratified by a ſucceeding parliament, and 
from thence they received their authority; and 
<« therefore moved, that the convention ſhould be 
« diſſolved, and a parliament ſummoned, in the 
e uſual manner, by the King's writ.” 
The party for the affirmative, which happened 
to be the prevailing party, argued : 
« That it was generally admited, that in an 
e hereditary kingdom, if the King ſhould die with- 
cout an heir, either lineal or collateral, the crown, 
in that caſe, would devolve, or, as it were, eſcheat 
to the whole people and nation, and that here- 
upon the eſtates and repreſentatives of ſuch a 
« nation might diſpoſe of the crown to whom 
<« they pleaſed, or quite alter and change the govern- 
ment, into what form they thought it; exam- 
les of which were produced, out of Germany, 
taly, France, and Portugal. That in like 
manner it was, where a King did abandon, for- 
ſake or deſert his government, by going or 
« flying out of his kingdom, without appointing 
e any guardian to protect and take care of his peo- 
ple, in his abſenſe, whereby the throne became 
vacant, the eſtates of ſuch a people might ap- 
int another King or governor. That King 
<« James II having abandoned his people, unguarded 
e and undefended, at the mercy of a foreign army, 
„ even in the heart of the country, without ſo 
much as leaving a guardian, or great ſeal behind 
him, his great officers, and miniſters of ſtate, fly ing 
ſome one way, and ſome another, what could 
the nation do but what they had done? to wit, 
ſeveral of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, many 
of the knights, citizens and burgeſſes of a for- 
«© mer parliament, the aldermen and diverſe common 
council men of the city of London, addreſſed 
themſelves to the Prince of Orange, deſiring him 
to take upon him the adminiſtration of public 
affairs, until the meeting of the intended conven- 
tion of the three eſtates, or great council of the 
realm; and to ſend letters, ſubſcribed by him- 
ſelf, both to the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
that were Proteſtants, to meet on the ſaid 22d of 
January, at Weſtminſter, and to the , ſeveral 
4e ſhires, counties, univerſities, cities, &c. for 
<< elefting ofſuch a number of perſons to repreſent 
them, as of right were to be ſent to parliament. 
„That accordingly ſuch letters were ſent and 
*© elections made, and the convention thus convened, 
after. mature deliberation, reſolved ; that the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould be King 
and Queen of England. That after they were 
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conſulted with the three eſtates ſo aſſembled, what 
« could be wanting in that aſſembly to make them 
a full and complete parliament ? or what could 
be had more than was in this convention of King, 
lords and commons, if the ſaid King ſhould 
iſſue out writs, for calling a new parliament ? 
That-if (as was agreed by all) the ſubſtantial 
parts of a parliament be and conſiſt of an aſſembly 


proclaimed King and Queen, and he came and 


e and three eſtates, the difference of the lords W 
and commons being called by writ, or by 


letter, was nothing material, ſince both writ Ax“ 


A 


and letter were both to the ſame effect; and that 
in ſome ancient records, it is mentioned; that 
** parliaments ſhould be ſummon'd by letters, par- 
„ ticularly in King John's great charter, in the 
* 17th of his reign, he promiſes to ſummon the 
*«« biſhops, abbots, earls, &c. by his letters. That 
the Prirfte of Orange's not being King, at the 
time of his ſending forth his letters, mattered not, 
«for he was the perſon, ro whom the adminiſtra- 
* tion of the government was then commited. 
That it was evident, that in many parliaments, 
it was not ſo material, how the King, lords 
and commons came together, as that they were 
together, That the manner of calling together 
the three eſtates of the realm, by the Prince of 
Orange's letter, was a much fairer proceeding, 
*« conſidering the ſtate of affairs, as to the calling 
of them together, than was in ſeveral caſes, where. 
in they were never doubted to be a parliament, 
when joined with a King. That Edward II being 
impriſoned by his Queen, fon and nobles, they 
iſſued forth writs, in the impriſoned King's name, 
to ſummon the lords, and to chuſe knights, citi- 
zens and burgeſſes, to meet at Weſtminſter (Jan. 
16, 1325) That this, one would think, was 
ce 2 hard, and an abſolute force upon the 
King, by making uſe of his name, againſt his 
* will, ſo that it could not be faid to be his act: 
yet the lords and commons being met, they 
66 5 7 75 Edward II, and declared his ſon Edward 
III King, and this new King, and the lords and 
commons ſo (as one might ſay) irregularly conve- 
ned together, made ſeveral 205 of parliament, and 
*© have been ever ſince adjudged a good parliament 
© to all intents and purpoſes, without any ſubſe- 
**. quent act of confirmation. That, in like man- 
ner, Richard II being taken priſoner, by Henry, 
duke of Lancaſter, the duke iſſued forth writs, 
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in the King's name (the King then in priſon) to 


** ſummon the lords, and to elect repreſentatives 
ky for the people, to meet at Weſtminſter, the 
* 13th of September 1399. That thoſe being 
met by this irregular ſummons, they depoſed 
Richard II and declared the duke of Lancafter 
** King, and that new King, and-the lords and 
commons ſo irregularly convened, being joined 
together, were alſo, and are to this 40 ad- 


c judged a good parliament, to all intents and pur- 


8 Laſtly, that the lords and commons aſ- 
ſembled at Weſtminſter, the 15th of April 1660, 
were convened by writs, in the name of the 
keepers of the liberties of England, who were 
uſurpers; yet when King Charles II came to 
them, and they received him as King, he and 
they to were adjudged a parliament, 
they inacted, that they ſhould be ſo taken; they 
made many laws which were put in execution, 
and they continued as a parliament until the 29th 
of December following : and tho? moſt or all 
thoſe acts were afterwards confirmed, by a ſub- 
ſequent parliament convened by the King's writs, 
in May 1661, yet that confirmation, according to 
many good judgments, was rather to ſatisfy ſome 
icrupuloſity, than out of neceſſity, moſt of the 
4 laid acts having, in a great meaſure, had their 
8 effects, before the ſubſequent parliament began. 
2 Therefore, that if upon the Prince of Orange's 
a being declared and proclaimed King, he came 
to the convention of lords and commons, aſſem- 
<* bled at Weſtminſter ; if the ſame number of lords 
was ſummoned, that of right ought to be ſum- 
* moned to parliament, and the ſame number of 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes duly choſen, as 


cc 


or convention, or meeting together of the King }** ought to be choſen, to repreſent 


e commons 
in 
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5. *© Becauſe it would be in ſome fort, a mark WiLtiam 
of reproach upon every peer who ſhould be chal- & MAR. 
lenged, unleſs there be very great and apparent Ax' 1689. 
cauſe for it. | RAI 

6, «© Becauſe it would tend to maintain feuds 
and animoſities among the pecrs. 

7. ** Becauſe, at this time, it was unreaſonable, 
** conſidering the late diſputes and diviſions, that 
had been in this houſe. 

8. Becauſe the honor of every man, much 
more of a peer, is more valuable than his life.” 
Notwithſtanding theſe proteſts, the bill was ſent Droppd. 
down to the houſe of commons, where, after a tedi- 
ous delay, it was dropped at laſt, by the influence 

of thoſe peers who were againſt it. 

His Majeſty, having found, by ſeveral inſtances, A bill in fa- 
that the houſe of lords acted with more unanimity vor of the 
than the lower houſe, cauſed ſuch acts, as tended to Diſſenters. 
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ein parliament, then conſequently, there were all 
« the ſubſtantial and eſſential parts of a parliament 
met together, and being ſo, where was the neceſ- 
fity, advantage, or prudence, to diſſol ve theſe, 
and thereby give new trouble, of new ſummons, 
and new elections, loſe a great deal of time, 
ſuffer irrecoverable loſs and damage to Ireland, 
and the allies abroad, and after all, at the 
next meeting, be but where they now were, as 
to the eſſential parts of a parliament, there being 
nothing more to be had, at any time, but what 
they had already. That a new election might oc- 
caſion new diſturbances in the kingdom; and that 
thoſe who had ſet the King upon the throne, 
would probably be more zealous to eſtabliſh him 
in it, than thoſe who would be choſen in their 
ſtead, and ſome added, that there was as much 
« reaſon toſubmit to a parliament de facto, as to a 
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« King de facto.“ 

Upon theſe, and the like reaſons, the queſtion 
was carried in the affirmative, and ſome alterations 
and amendments being made, relating to the oaths, 
which, by that bill, were appointed to be taken 
by both houſes, the commons acquainted the peers, 
two days afterwards, that they had agreed to their 
bill, with theſe alterations and amendments, which 
being confirmed by the lords, the whole bill received 
the Royal aſſent, on the 23d of February. (1) 

That there was yet a ſtrong diſcontented party 
in the houſe of commons 1 more plainly ſoon 
after: for, on the 26th of February, the queſtion 
being put: whether the revenue was expired 
&« by the vacancy of the throne, or whether it was 
« deyolved on their Majeſties ?* The firſt part of 
the queſtion was carried in the affirmative, not- 
widdlanding the vigorous oppoſition of the contrary 

rty, who alleged it was devolved upon his Majeſty, 

ving been granted to the late King for life. A 
committee was thereupon appointed, to regulate 
the revenue for their preſent Majeſties, ſome of the 
members whereof inclined to have it ſettled on them 
for three years only. 


the confirmation of the preſent ſettlement, to be ſet 
on foot in that houſe: and as the Diſſenters had 
been very active in bringing about the revolution, 
a bill for exempting them from the penalties of cer- 
tain laws, was read there, the firſt time, on the 28th 
of February. 

Upon this occaſion the earl of Nottingham moved, 
that a bill of comprehenſion, and another of tolera- 
tion ſhould be preſented the houſe, whereby all 
moderate Preſbyterians might be reconciled to the 
church of England, and admited to eccleſiaſtical 
benefices. This motion was univerſally applauded, 
even by the biſkops who were preſent, ſo that the 
earl of Nottingham received the thanks of the houſe 
for it, and purſuant theretoa bill was brought in on 
the 11th of March following, for uniting their 
Majeſties Proteſtant ſubjects (2).” 


On the ſame 28th of February, upon informa- An order for 
tion that ſeveral Papiſts were harbored in the diſcovering 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, the lords of Papiſts. 


cc 
cc 


ordered fir William Waller (a gentleman, who 


had pretty much diſtinguiſhed himſelf, at the 
time of the Popiſh plot) to ſecure, or cauſe to be 
ſecured all ſuch Papiſts, or reputed Papiſts, and 


cc 


cc 
cc 


Abill for the In the mean time, a bill was preſented to the | «© return their names to the committee appointed 
better regu- lords, for the better regulating of the trials of to bring in a bill for removing all ſuch from the 
lating the cc the peers of England“, which gave occaſion to]“ city of London;“ which bill was accordingly 
peers trials, great debates, inſomuch that when it was read a | preſented to the houſe, on the firſt of March. 


third time, fifteen lords entered their diſſents, for 
the following reaſons : | 
I. *+ Becauſe nothing ever was or could be put 


Some days before this, the houſe of lords had Inquiries in- 
taken upon them to inquire into the circum- to the earl of 
ſtances of the late earl of Eſſex's death, who was Eſſex's death. 


& into an act of parliament, that could reflect 
© ſo much on the honor of the peerage as this 
«© would. | 
2. Becauſe it ſet the honor of the peers and 
* commons upon an equal foot. 
. ** Becautfe ſuch perſons as might have cauſes to 
« be heard at the bar of: the houſe of lords, would 
« not be confident of the juſtice of the peers, and 


ſaid to have murthered himſelf in the Tower, the 
13th of July 1683. Captain Holland was, by their 
lordſhips order, commited to Newgate, on ſuſpi- 
cion of having murthered the earl, and ſeveral per- 
ſons, particularly fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave and 
mr. Baker, were examined as witneſſes concerning 
it: but, natwithſtanding all theſe inquiries, no 
ſufficient diſcovery could be made of that fatal 


accident. | 

The firſt of March, the King ſent two remark- A meſſage 
able meſſages to the two houſes: the firſt was to the from the 
houſe of lords, by the lord viſcount Mordaunt, King to the 
late earl of Peterborough, who acquainted their lords. 
lordſhips, «++ That in this conjuncture of affairs, and 

for the public ſafety, his Majeſty had ſecured 

« ſome perſons, as dangerous to the government, 


“ conſequently be jealous of the rights that might 
c be expected from impeachments. 

4. Becauſe it ſtruck at the root of all the privi- 
<« leges of the peers, moſt of which they claimed, 
<« by reaſon of the great regard the law has to the 
« integrity and honor of the peers, above that of 

the commons : the ſtatutes De Scandalis Magna- 
tum being i nacted for that reaſon only. | | 


(1) The paſſing of this act rather increaſed than removed the diſcontents 'of ſeveral members of the .houſe of commons, 
who had before proteſted, that they neither would ſubmit to the deciſions of ſuch a parliament, nor fit in it: and indeed, ſome 
of them kept their words, as to this laſt point, retiring into the country upon frivilous pretences, which occaſioned the dilatory 
proceedings of this ſeſſion, and gave King James an opportunity, to get conſiderable footing in Ireland, and the hopes of re- 
aſcending his throne. Hiſtory of King William III. Vol. 2. p. 9. Kennet's reign of King William. : 

Of the lords, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of Gloceſter, Worceſter, Ely, Norwich, Bath and Wells, Chicheſter, 
and Peterborough, refuſed to take the oaths appointed by that act, as did likewiſe ſeveral temporal peers, and in particular, the 
earls of Clarendon, Exeter, Strafford, the duke of Newcaſtle, the lord Stawel, and two or three more. However ninety ofthe tem- 
poral lords, and eight of the biſhops took the oaths in that houſe. Salmon's Modern Hiſtory, Vol. 24. p. 6. Oldmixon (p. 4.) 
mentions ten biſhops, who took the oaths, by name, viz. the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of St. Aſaph, Briſtol, London, 
Lincoln, Wincheſter, Rocheſter, Landaff, Carliſle, and St. David's. - 

(2) Some of the Diſſenters, however, put a ſiniſter conſtruction upon the earl's motion, and pretended that it was with no 
other deſign, than to try how they ſtood affected towards the church of England. Hiſtory of King William III. vol. I. p. 11. 


66 and 


«c 
cc 
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WiLlLtiamM © and thought it might be convenient to ſecure more, 


& MAR. 


e and being extreme tender of doing any thing, that 


Ax' 1689.“ the law did not fully warrant, had given order 
that the lords might be acquainted with what he 


&« had thought himſelf obliged to do, for the public 
te peace and ſecurity of the government”, A com- 
mitree was thereupon immediately appointed to 


prepare an addrefs to be preſented to the King, upon 


Reſolutions of this occaſion, from both houſes, <* expreſſing their 


the lords 
thereupon ; 


And of the 
commons. 


A meſſage 


„ moſt humble thanks, for his Majeſty's great 
& care of their liberties, and for his gracious com- 
* munication of this matter; and humbly to ad- 
« viſe and deſire his Majeſty, to take ſuch extraor- 
« dinary care of the government, in this conjuncture, 
« by ſecuring all diſaffected perſons, as might pre- 
vent any diſturbance of the por peace, and 
te that ſuch perſons as were, or ſhould be ſo com- 
e mited, might be detained till the firſt day of 
&« the next term, if his Majeſty ſhould ſee cauſe 
for it.“ 

The commons were not ſo ready to concur in 
this addreſs, becauſe it ſeemed to allow the King 
a power of diſpenſing with the n act, 
and therefore thought it more legal to bring in 
%a bill to impower his Majeſty, to apprehend 
and detain ſuch perſons, as he ſhould find juſt 
© cauſe to ſuſpe& were conſpiring againſt the go- 
„ vernment. ” This bill went thro' both houſes, in 
a few days, and paſſed into an act, by the 
royal aſſent. (1) 


fromthe King NIr. Wharton delivered the other meſſage to the 


to the com- 
mons. 


commons, which was, „ that the King being ſen- 
& ſible what a grievous burden the duty ariſing 
from fire-hearths was to his people (2) eſpecially 
<« to the poorer tort, his Majeſty was pleaſed to 
<« agreeeither to the regulation of it, or to the taking 
« oft it wholly away, not doubting but the commons 
«« would take care of his revenue another way“. 
This political preſent had its effect; for, on the 
fifth of March, the commons voted an addreſs 


Their addreſs Of thanks to the King, in which they acknow- 


of thanks. 


ledged themſelves obliged . to declare that his 
« Majeſty had filled their hearts with an intire 
« fſatisfaction and gratitude, by his moſt gracious 
« and unprecedented offer, for the eaſe of his peo- 
« ple, humbly aſſuring his Majeſty, that they 
« would make ſuch grateful and affectionate re- 
e turns,and be ſo careful of the ſupport of the crown, 
« that the world might ſee, to the diſcouraging of 
de his enemies, and ſatisfaction of all good men, 
<« that his Majeſty reigned in the hearts of all his 
% people”, This ſeeming liberality of the Sove- 
reign. was alſo thanktully acknowledged by the 
city of London, in an addreſs preſented to the 
King on the 12th of March. 

The King had acquainted the houſe of com- 
mons, on the 27th of the foregoing month, 
that he had certain news of the late King James's 
having failed from Breſt, with a conſiderable body 
of French troops, for Ireland, upon which they 
unanimouſly voted : * That they would ſtand by 


A vote of the and aſffiit the King, with their lives and fortunes, 
houſe of com- e in ſupporting his alliances abroad, in reducing of 


mons. 


Ireland, and in defence of the Proteſtant religion, 
« and the laws of the kingdom.” They commu- 
nicated this vote to the peers, who confirmed it by 


entering the ſame into their journal, and on the 5th WitLttay 


of March, they concured with the commons in the & M AR 
tollowing addreſs : Ax' 1660 

* We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and faith- \ A 
ful ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual and tempo- Addreſs of © 
** ral, and commons, in parliament aſſembled, both houte,, 
being highly ſenſible of our late great and ſignal 
deliverance from Popery and arbitrary power, 
whereof it has pleaſed ALmionTy Gop to make 
you the glorious inſtrument, and deſiring, to the 
utmoſt of our abilities, to expreſs our gratitude 
to your Majeſty, for ſo great and generous an 
undertaking, no leſs neceſſary to ſupport the 
Proteſtant intereſt in Europe, than for reco- 
vering and maintaining the civil rights and liber- 
ties of theſe nations, ſo notoriouſly invaded, and 
** undermined, by Popiſh counſels and counſellors, 
and being likewiſe fully convinced of the reſtleis 
ſpirits, and continual indeavors, of your Majeſty's 
and the nation's enemies, for the extirpation of 
the Proteſtant religion, and the ſubverſion of 
our laws and liberties, do unanimouſly declare 
00 that we will ſtand by and aſſiſt your Majeſty, 
cc with our lives and fortunes, in fu porting the 
*© alliances abroad, in reducing of Ireland, and 
*© 1n defenſe of the Proteſtant religion and laws of 
* the kingdom.“ 

The ſum of 400,0001. which was all the com- 

mons had hitherto voted, falling very ſhort of the 
King's neceſſities, his Majeſty laid hold of this favo- 
rable diſpoſition in his parliament, to urge a more 
ample ſupply, and having, to this end, appointed 
the 8th of March to receive this addreſs of both 
houſes, he, in the mean time, prepared the following 
artful anſwer, which he then gave them accord- 
ie hing (ſaid his M uld add 
It any thing (ſaid his Maj could add to 1 
the eſteem and affection I Bae b. arliaments, 1 
and particularly for this, they would be much anſwer. 
increaſed by the kindneſs you ſhew to me, and 
„the zeal 2 expreſs for the public good, in 
the addreſs you have made, which in the manner 
„as well as the matter, has every thing in it, that 
*© ought to recommend it to me. 
6 will aſſure you, that I will never abuſe the 
confidence you have put in me, being fully per- 
© ſuaded, that there is no ſure foundation of a 
good agreement between a King and his people 
but a mutual truſt ; when that is once broken 
a government is half diſſolved. 

« It ſhall be, therefore, my chief care, never 
eto give any parkament cauſe to diſtruſt me, and 
the beſt methods I can uſe, for that purpoſe, is 
never to expect any thing from them, but what 
4 ſhall be their own intereſt to grant. 

„I came hither for the good of the kingdom, 

« and ſince it is your deſire, that I am in this 
« ſtation, I ſhall purſue the ſame ends that brought 
< me. | . 
- *£ Gop has been pleaſed to make me inſtrumental 
e to redeem you from the ills you feared, and it is 
& ſtill my deſire, as well as my duty to ſerve you, 
ce in your religion, laws and liberties, which were 
the only inducements, that brought me into 


cc 
C 
cc 
cc 
cc 
60 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


« England, and to theſe I aſcribe the bleſſings 
c that attended this undertaking. | 


RW This meſſage was occaſioned by the ſecuring the earl of Arran, fir Robert Hamilton, and two other Scotſmen, who, by 


— 


ſome intercepted letters from France, were ſuſpected to be in a conſpiracy with ſeveral others of the Scotiſh nation, for the 
reſtoration of King James, and were thereupon commited to the Tower. Hiſtory of King William III. Vol. 2. p. 13. There 
were likewiſe, at the ſame time, in cuſtody, the late lord chancellor Jefferies, the lord Montgomery, the earl of 5 liſbury, the 
earl of Caſtlemaine, the earl of Peterborough and the lord Clifford, who were all, excepting Jefferies, ſoon after admited to bail. 

(2) This duty, whereby all perſons were required to pay two ſhillings for every fire hearth in their houſes, had occaſioned great 
murmuring, eſpecially among the mean ſort of people, and particularly, on occaſion of the diſorders frequently cauſed by the 
manner of levying it: and it being thought proper, that the King ſhould begin his reign with ſome popular act, to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, he was adviſed to this: tho', as itafterwards proved, it was but removing one burden to make way 


for others. It was oppoſed by ſome of the tory-party, and they were, on that account, accuſed oi indeavoring to deprive the 
King of the 2 of making himſelf agreable to his people. 
u 


(3) It was 
was drawn up in concert with him. 


ppoſed that this anſwer proceeded from the pen of mr. Powle, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons; or, at leaſt, 


60 When 
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«« When I ſpoke laſt to you, I told you of the 
ce neceſſity of er þ en allies, and more eſpe- 
« cially the ſtates of Holland, whoſe readineſs to 


NW e relieve you, at ſo great a hazard and expenſe, from 


the extremities you lay under, needs no other ar- 
gument, to move you to the conſideration of it. 
« As I was then a witneſs of their zeal and af- 
teftion to promote the expedition, and to ſecond 
my indeavors, even with the neglect of their 
own ſafety, ſo I am now ſenſible of the inèvi- 
table ruin they have drawn upon themſelves, in 
giving you their aſſiſtance, if you ſhould not 
return it to them. 
«© They have really exhauſted themſelves to ſuch 
a degree, both as to men and mony, that it is 
not eaſily to be imagined ; and I am confident 
your generoſity will have as little bounds towards 
them, as theirs had towards you, and that you 
will not only inable me, to make good the treaty 
with them, and repay what they have actually 
laid out, upon this occaſion (of which an ac- 
count ſhall be given you) but that you will farther 
<« ſupport them, to the utmoſt of your ability, 
„ againſt the power of their enemies, who muſt 
* be yours too, by their intereſts and their religion, 
« and do certainly deſign the ruin of Holland to 
<< be a ſtep to your deſtruction. 

«© I need not take pains to tell you the deplo- 
& rablecondition of Ireland, which by the zeal and 
violence of the Popiſh party there, and by the 
« aſſiſtance and incouragement they have from 
France, is brought to that paſs, that it is not advi- 
« fableto attempt the reducing of it, but by a conſi- 
<« derable force, which I think ought not to be leſs 
cc than 20,000 horſe and foot, which, by the 
c blefling of God, will make the work ſhorter, and 
< in conſequence, the charge eaſier, tho? the firſt 
t expence muſt, of neceſſity, be very great. 

Lou are to conſider, that towards the moſt 


© ſpeedy and effectual ſucceſs, in relation to Ire- 


land, as well as with a regard to France; there 
„ muſt be ſuch a fleet, as may, in conjunction 
« with the ſtates, make us ſo intirely maſters of 
is that ſea, that nothing may be ſent from France 
<« to Ireland, or any where elſe, that may give 
«« diſturbance to us or our allies. 

I muſt alſo recommend to you the conſidera- 
« tion of the revenue, that it may be ſo ſettled, 
c as that it may be collected without diſpute. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

«« Theſe things will amount to a great ſum, and 
©& muſt of conſequence be a preſent weight upon 
<< the people: but conſidering that neither your 
«c 
without theſe means, I conclude nothing can be 
too great a price for their preſervation. And I 
will ingage my ſolemn word to you, that what- 
ever you ſhall give, to theſe public ends, ſhall 
be ſtrictly applied to them: and as you ſo 
4 freely offer, to hazard all that is dear to you, 
„ ſo I ſhall as freely expoſe myſelf, for the ſup- 
« port of the Proteſtant religion, and the fafery 
« and honor of the nation. 


religion, nor your ſafety, can probably be ſecured | 


This anſwer, together with the addreſs of both 
houſes .to which it was made, being publiſh'd, 
were both highly applauded, and the city of Lon- 
don, which had generouſly advanced 200,000 l. to 
the Prince of Orange, before the throne was declared 
vacant, and continued in the ſame diſpoſition, ex- 
2 their ſatisfaction, in a particular manner, 

y an addreſs of thanks to the houſe of lords, which 
they preſented the 1 2th, and was very well taken by 
the court (1). | | 

Notwithſtanding this ſeeming harmony, the 
King had — one uneaſineſs or other to in- 
counter with; it was not the diviſions in parliament 
alone which gave him diſturbance, the defection of 
part of the army was an addition to the weight of 
them. The royal Scotiſh regiment of horſe, which 
was 1n quarters at Abingdon,almoſt totally deſerted, 
and refuſing to ſerve under King William, marched 
towards Scotland, being followed by above 500 ſol- 
diers of Dunbarton's regiment, headed by five cap- 
tains, and carrying with them four field- pieces. (2) 

His Majeſty no ſooner received news of this de- 
tection, than he ordered mr. Herbert to communi- 
cate it to the parliament 3 whereupon both houſes 
agreed, on the fifteenth of March, on an addreſs ; 
* humbly to beſeech his Majeſty, to take effectual 
scare for the ſpeedy ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, 
and to iſſue forth his proclamation declaring thoſe 
* officers and ſoldiers, and their adherents, to be 
rebels and traitors, and requiring all his ſub- 
« jets. to apprehend and proſecute them as 
&« ſuch,” * 

Purſuant to this addreſs, the King iſſued out his 
royal proclamation, and ſent a. ſufficient force of 
horſe and dragoons, under Monſ. Ginkel, the 
Dutch general, to ſuppreſs the rebels, who quickly 
brought them to ſubmit : and tho? they had juſtly 
deſerved a more ſevere treatment, their puniſhment 
was only to be ſent to Flanders, to ſerve againſt the 
French; and, to prevent the like for the future, 
an act paſſed, and had the Royal aſſent, the 
third of April, for puniſhing mutiny and deſer- 


tion. 


I juſt mentioned above, that two bills had been 
brought into the houſe of lords, one on the 28th of 
February, and the other on the 11th of March, in 
favor of the Diſſenters. 
ſo many ſpiritual and temporal lords, as I have 
already ſaid, expreſſed by their reluctance to the 
oaths, and ablenting from the duty of parlia- 
ment, on that account, gave no ſmall uneaſi- 
neſs tothe King, and inclined him more and more 
to favor the Preſbyterians. When his Majeſty, 
therefore, came to parliament, the 16th of of 
to give the royal aſſent to the act, whereby he 
was impowered, to apprehend and detain ſuch per- 
ſons, as he ſhould find juſt cauſe to ſuſpe& were 
conſpiring againſt the government, and another 
for reverling the attainder of the late lord Ruſſel, 
grandfather to his grace the duke of Bedford, by 
which act, the death of that illuſtrious perſon is 
declared a murder; he told both houſes, that 
he would put them in mind of one thing, which 


(u) The next day, to ſhew the ſenſe they had of the conduct of the houſe of commons, they preſente the following adgreſs 


to that houſe : 


« We, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of London, in common-council aſſembled, preſume to addreſs 
% Our: ſelves to this honorable houſe, with our moſt humble thanks for your excellent conduct of affairs in the time of our 


W t emergency and extremity, when our religi 
« for your addreſs to his Majeſty, the 5th inſtant, 


* 


* his allies abroad, in reducing Ireland, and in defenſe of the 


ion, our lives, and eſtates were ſo iminently threatned, and eſpecially 
declaring your reſolution to aſſiſt and ſtand by his Majeſty in ſupporting 


Proteſtant religion.” The Anſwer returned to this addreis 


by the ſpeaker, to the ſheriffs, upon a reſolution of the houſe directing him thereunto, ſhew'd the mutual and happy har. 


mony which at that time reigned between the repreſentatives of the 
the city of London, and the true ſenſe the former had of the courage, 
when the ſtate of affairs ſo much 


latter to the whole kingdom, on this occaſion, 
(2) It has been ſaid, that this diſguſt 


proceeded fram an apprehenſion, 


conſtancy, and liberality of, and ſervices done by, the 
required it. 
that the Dutch were more confided in, and favored, 


than the national troops. Salmon's Modern Hiſtory, Vol. 24. p. 11. 


N* 23. Vol. III. 
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Satistaction 


of the public, 
on this ac- 
count. 


Deſection in 
the army. 


AR for pun- 
iſhing muti- 
ny and deſer- 
tion. 
Proceedings 
in parliament, 
in favor of 


The diſaffection of the Diſſen- 


ters. 


great body of the nation, and its head or metropolis, 
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would conduce much to their ſettlement, as that 
would to the diſappointment of their enemies. 
That he was, with all the expedition he could, 
filling up the vacancies that were in offices and 
c places of truſt, by the late revolution. That he 

— they were ſenſible, there was a neceſſity of 


* 


144 


« ſome law to ſettle the oaths, to be taken by all 


4 perſons to be admited to ſuch places; that he 
« did recommend it to their care to make a ſpeedy 
« provilion for it: and as he doubted not but they 
« would ſufficiently provide againſt Papilts, ſo he 
« hoped they would leave room for theadmiſſion of 
« all Proteſtants, that were willing and able to 
« ſerve z which conjunction in his ſervice would 
<< tend to the better uniting them among themſelves, 
« and ſtrengthening them againſt their common 
« adverſaries.” 

His Majeſty had ſignified this deſire of his to the 

privy-council, before he made this ſpeech, and it 
was probably approved of there ; for the courtiers, 
indeed, urged this admiſſion of all Proteſtants in- 
differently into imployments, with great earneſt- 
neſs: but it was as vigorouſly oppoſed by the Church- 
party, who looked upon it as a means to introduce 
a common-wealth, or at leaſt, to let Diſſenters into 
places of truſt. According to the King's deſire, 
ſignified in council, a bill was preſented, the 14th 
of March, in the houſe of peers, © to abrogate 
< the former oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, 
« and appoint other oaths in their ſtead 3” which 
being read a ſecond time, a ſelect committee of the 
houſe was appointed to draw two clauſes, the one to 
explain the abrogating thoſe oaths, and the other 
to take away the neceſſity of receiving the ſacra- 
ment, to qualify a man for holding an office. The 
latter of theſe clauſes being drawn up accordingly, 
and reported to the houſe, was rejected by a great 
majority, tho' ſeveral lords inſiſted : (1) that a 
<« hearty union among Proteſtants was a greater ſe- 
c curity tothe church and ſtate, than any teſt which 
could be invented. That this obligation to re- 
« ceive the ſacrament was a teſt on the Proteſtants 
rather than on the Papiſts : that as long as it was 
continued, there could not be that hearty and 
thorough union among Proteſtants, as had always 
been wiſhed, and was, at this time, indiſpentably 
neceſſary. And laſtly, that a greater caution 
ought not to be required, from ſuch as were ad- 
mited into offices, than trom the members of the 
two houſes of parliament, who are not obliged 
to receive the ſacrament to inable them to fit in 
either houſe.” 
This point being loſt, the court-party made ano- 
ther attempt, in favor of the Preſbyterians, which 
was by inſerting a clauſe in the ſaid bill, ro pre- 
« vent the receiving the ſacrament, upon any other 
* account than in obedience to the holy inſtitution 
<< thereof, and by freing perſons to be admited 
into any office or imployment, from the neceſſity 
of receiving the ſacrament, in ſuch a manner as 
is appointed. by an act made the 25th of King 
Charles II, that is, according to the church of 
England; provided they produced a certificate, 
« of their having received the ſacrament, under 
e the hands of a miniſter, and two other credible 
“ perſons; but this clauſe was alſo rejected, 
notwithſtanding the warm oppoſition of ſeveral 
peers, {2) who alledged : 

That it gives great part of the Proteſtant free- 
* men of England reaſon to complain of inequa- 
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from public imployments by a law: and alſo, 
that it. deprived the King and kingdom of diverſe 
men fit and capable to ſerve the public in 
leveral caſes; and that for a meer ſctuple of 
conſcience, which could, by no means render 
them ſuſpected, much leſs diſaffected to the 
government. That his Majeſty, as the com- 
mon indulgent father of his people, having ex- 
preſſed an earneſt deſire of liberty to tender con- 
ſciences, and to his Proteſtant ſubjects, and the 
biſhops having, diverſe of them, on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, expreſſed an inclination to, and owned 
the reaſonableneſs of ſuch a Chriſtian temper, 
mens minds, of ſomething different from the caſe 
of religion, or the public, or a deſign to heal 
our breaches, when they ſhould find, that by 
«« confining ſecular imployments to eccleſiaſtical 
conformity, thoſe were ſtruck out from civil af- 
fairs, whoſe doctrine and worſhip might be 


being a bill before them, by order of the houſe, 
to that purpoſe : eſpecially when without this 
excluſive rigor, the church is ſecured in all its 
privileges and preferments, no body being here- 
by let into them, who is not ſtrictly conforma- 
ble. That to ſet marks of diſtinction and humi- 
liation on any forts of men, who have not ren- 
dered themſelves juſtly ſuſpected to the govern- 
ment, as it is, at all times, to be avoided, by 
the making juſt and equitable laws, ſo might it 
be of ſo ill effect to the reformed intereſt, at 
home and abroad, in this preſent conjuncture, 
which ſtood in need of the united hands and hearts 
of all Proteſtants, againſt the open attempts, 
and ſecret indeavors of a reſtleſs party, and a 
cc — neighbor, who was more zealous than 

ome itſelf, to plant Popery in theſe kingdoms, 
and labored with his utmoſt force, to ſettle his 
tyranny upon the ruins of the reformation, all 
thro* Europe. That it turned the edge of the 
law (they knew not by what fate) upon Pro- 
teſtants, and friends to the government, which 
was intended againſt Papiſts, to exclude them 
from places of truſt, as men avowedly dange- 
rous to our religion and government; and the 
taking the ſacrament, which was injoined only 
as a means to diſcover Papiſts, was now made a 
diſtinguiſhing duty, among Proteſtants, to weaken 
the whole, by caſting out a part of them. That 
myſteries of religion and divine worſhip are of 
divine original, and of a nature ſo wholly diſ- 
tant from the ſecular affairs of politic ſociety, 
that they cannot be applied to thoſe ends, and 
therefore, the church, by the law and the goſ- 
pel, as well as common prudence, ought to take 
care not to offend either tender conſciences within 
itſelf, or give offenſe to thoſe without, by mix- 
ing their ſacred myſteries, with ſecular intereſts. 
That they could not ſee how it does conſiſt 
with the law of Gop, common equity, or the 
right of any free-born ſubject, that any one be 
puniſhed without a crime. That if it be a crime 
not to take the ſacrament, according to the uſage 
of the church of England, every one ought to be 
puniſhed for it, which no body affirms: and if 
it be no crime, thoſe who were capable, and 
«© judged fit for the King's ſervice, ought not to be 
„ puniſhed by a law of excluſion, tor not doing 
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(1) The lord Delamere, Stamford, North and Grey, Cheſterfield, Wharton, Lovelace and Vaughan. f 
(2) Particularly the lords Oxford, Mordaunt, Lovelace, Montague, Wharton and Paget. The earl of Nottingham, as a 


late hiſtorian obſerves, tho? he did not proteſt with theſe, nor ſpeak. 1 
ed againſt t 


has been credibly informed) both then and aiterwards, declar 


blic, on that fide of the [queſtion (yet as he ſays he 
e teſt· act, as it regards Proteſtants ; and the biſhop 


ot London was very far from promoting it, tho he was filent at the paſſing of it into a law, with reſpect to Proteſtant Diſſenters. 
Oldmixon, p. 7. 
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lity and hard uſage, when they are excluded WIIII AM 
& Maxy, 
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they apprehended it would raiſe ſuſpicions in 


tolerated, by authority of parliament, there 
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4e chat which is no crime to forbear: and laſtly, 


363 


WILLIAM Wo to, and to put an end to all controverſies, ariſing WILLIAM 
& MARV. that if it be urged ſtill, as an effectual teſt, to] between the ſubjects, by reaſon of any diſcord & MAR. 
Av? 1689. « diſcover and keep out Papiſts, the taking of the 


in latter times, and to take away all diſtinction Ax' 1639. 


„ ſacrament in theſe Proteſtant congregations, | ** and occaſions of diſcord among them, to the end. 


«« where they are members and known, would be, at 


« leaſt, as effectual to that purpoſe.” After a long 
debate the bill was read the third time, paſſed; and 
ſent down to the commons for their. concur- 
rence. | 


they, having an intire confidence, in his Majeſty, 
and perfect union among themſelves, might be in- 
couraged in their duty to his government, and 
more fully and ſecurely injoy the benefit of it ; and 
his Majeſty judging, that the beſt way to render 
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eint . Both houſes were likewiſe amuſed, for a con- this his gracious intentions moſt extenſive and ef- 
= ſiderable time, by another buſineſs of much leſs im- | + feEtual, was to paſs a free and general pardon, in- 
17 rtance: which was the bill for removing Papiſts |** demnity and oblivion, his Majeſty did moſt earn- 
trom the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and |** eſtly recommend the conſideration thereof to both 
ten miles diſtance from the ſame, which having paſ- ** houſes of parliament : that with all the expedi- 
ſed the houſe of lords, the 28th of March, the] tion a matter of that kind would admit, they 
commons added a proviſo to it, by which the | * might prepare a bill for that purpoſe, for the 
con Dowager's articles of marriage were greatly] royal aſſent, with ſuch exceptions only, as to 
"© infringed. To this proviſo the peers diſagreed, and] them ſhould ſeem neceſſary, for the vindication 


alleged: That her Majeſty had, for ſo many 
« years, made ſuch moderate uſe of the ſaid articles, 


< that there had not been any juſt cauſe of com- 


66 1509 in the injoyment of them; and it might 
«6 


m to be a kind of ſeverity upon her Majeſty 

« to have thoſe articles ſtil] reſtrained by virtue of 
« that act, which was made for the preſervation of 
c the perſon of the King her huſband, which reaſon 
c now ceaſed. That it was evident, that in the 
« time of the late King James, when her Majeſty 

might have been incouraged to entertain more 
«« perſons of her own religion, moſt of her ſer- 
«© vants, and thoſe of the moſt conſiderable places, 
were continued, and alſo others received into her 
« family tho' Proteſtants : and that it might be of 
ill conſequence, .if her Majeſty, by not living 
& eaſily here, ſhould be obliged to retire into 
<< foreign parts. 

On the other hand, the commons, onthe 8th of 
April, inſiſted on the proviſo, by them added : 

<< Becauſe it was no new clauſe, and therefore 
« impoſed no new condition upon her Majeſty, it 
„being the ſame that was inacted, in the 3oth of 
„King Charles II for the more effectual preſerving 

the King's perſon and government. 
2. Becauſe to make an alteration in the law, 
as it then ſtood, might look like ſome kind of 
countenance to thoſe of that perſuaſion, at a time 
vhen the lords themſelves had judged the reſort 
of Papiſts to London, to be of ſo dangerous 
conſequence to the government, as to make this 
act to remove them ten miles from it. And, 
3. **. Becauſe the Papiſts were not, at this time 
<« leſs active in their deſigns and practices to diſ- 
te turb the peace and quiet of the kingdom, than 


* they were in the thirtieth year of King Charles II, 


«« and therefore the like reaſons, which induced 
«« the parliament to make that ſtatute, remained 
« at this time, to perſuade the houſe of commons 
<« to keep the force of it intire.” 

Theſe reaſons being offered by the commons, 
ata free conference with the lords, their lordſhips, 
after having duly weighed them, agreed to propoſe 
that the Queen Dowager ſhould have thirty ſervants, 
of the King's Engliſh ſubjects, provided none of 
them were prieſts, monks or friars, to which ex- 
pedient, the commons, after ſeveral conferences, 
and warm debates, gave their concurence, the 
28th of April. The King gave his aſſent to this 
act purely out of complaiſance to his parliament, 
having often declared, that he came over to deliver 


poſed, <* whether the * 


of public juſtice, the ſafety of their Majeſties, 
and the ſettlement and welfare of the nation, for 
„„ „ 
The earl of Shrewſbury, deſired leave, at the 
ſame time, to bring in a bill for naturalizing the 
Prince of Denmark, whom his Majeſty intended 
to create a duke of this kingdom, in order to his 
taking a ſeat in that houſe, and to have the like 
4 as had been allowed to other Princes. 
he lords, hereupon, ordered the marquis of Win- 
cheſter, and the earl of Bedford, to attend the 
King, with the thanks of that houſc, for his Ma- 
jeſty's meſſage to them, concerning the bill of in- 
demnity and free pardon, and for his intentfon of 
creating his Royal Highneſs, Prince George, a duke 
of this realm. The third of April, his Majeſty 
gave the Royal aſſent to the act for naturalizing 
the Prince of Denmark, and to an act for reviving 
actions and proceſs in the courts at Weſtminſter. 
The fourth of April, the houſe of peers entered 
into a conſideration of the report of the amendments 
in the * bill for uniting their Majeſties Proteſtant 
s ſubjects; ” and, upon debate, the queſtion was 
put, whether to agree with the committee, in leavin 
out the clauſe about the indifferency of the poſ- 
ture, at receiving the ſacrament ?“ the votes 
were equal, and therefore, according to the ancient 
rule, in the like caſe (ſemper preſumitur pro negante) 
it was Carried in the negative. The next day the 
lords reſumed the debate of the report of the ſaid 
amendments, particularly of the clauſe concerning 
a commiſſion to be given out by the King, to the 
biſhops, and others of the clergy : and it being pro- 
ſhould be added”? the votes 
were again equal, and that was likewiſe carried in 
the negative : upon this ſome of the lords (1) en- 
tered their diſſents. 
I, *+ Becauſe the act itſelf, being deſigned for 
the peace of the ſtate, the puting the clergy into 
commiſſion, with a total excluſion of the laity, 
laid the humiliation on the laity, as if the clergy 
of the church of England were alone friends to 
the peace of the ſtate, and the laity leſs able, 
or leſs concerned to provide for it. 
2. Becauſe the matters to be conſidered, being 
barely of humane conſtitution, viz. the liturgy 
and ceremonies of the church, belong to both, 
« for in what is of divine inſtitution, neither clergy 
« nor laity can make any alteration at all. . 
3. Becauſe the pretending that differences and 
« delays might ariſe, by mixing laymen with the 


the Proteſtants, but not to perſecute the Romaniſts. | . eccleſiaſties, fruſtrating the deſign of the com- 
An act of + I muſt now go back again to the 28th of March, | «+ miſſion, was vain and out of doors, unleſs thoſe 
pardon, in- when the earl of Shrewſbury acquainted the houſe of | which made uſe of this pretenſe ſuppoſed that the 
— and lords 3 „ that his Majeſty, out of an earneſt deſire | - clergy, part of the church, had diſtinct intereſts 


to deliver his people from the guilt, reproaches , 


— 


„ from the laity, part of the ſame church, and 


« and penalties which many of them might be lia ble? would be a reaſon as good, why one or other f 


(1) The lords Wincheſter, Mordaunt, Lovelace, and Stamford. 
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WitLian © them ſhould quit the houſe of lords, for fear of 


& MARY. obſtructing the buſineſs of it. 
4. — the commiſſion being intended for 


« the ſatistact ion of Diſſenters, it would be con- 
e venient that laymen of differents ranks, nay per- 
haps, of diffcrent opinions too, ſhould be united 
ein it, the better to find expedients for that end, 
„rather than clergymen alone, of the eſtabliſhed 
church, who are generally obſerved to have 
all very much the ſame way of reaſoning and 
thinking. REES 3 
3. Becauſe it is the much readier way to facili- 
state the paſſing the alterations into a law; that 
lay: lords and commoners ſhould be joined in the 
*© commiſſion, who might be able to ſatisfy both 
houſes of the reaſons upon which they were made, 
and thereby. remove all fears and jealouſies ill 
men might raiſe againſt the clergy, of their 1n- 
deavoring to keep up, without ground, a 
diſtin& intereſt from that of the laity, whom 
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« them, in conſtitutions of common concernment, 


that they would not have thoſe ſhare any part in 
the deliberation, who muſt have the greateſt in 
determining. | | 
6. Becauſe, ſuch a reſtrained commiſſion lay 
liable to this great objection, that it might be 
made uſe of to elude repeated promiſes, and 
the preſent general expotiation of compliance 
with tender conſciences, when the providing of it 
was taken out of the ordinary courſe of parlia- 
ment, to be put into the hands of thoſe alone, who 
were lateſt in admiting any need of it, and who 
might be thought to be the more unfit to be the 
ſole compoſers of differences, when they were 
looked upon by ſome as parties. 

7. Becauſe, after all, this carried a dangerous 
ſuſpicion along with it, as if the laity were not 
a part of the church, nor had * ower to med- 
dle in matters of religion. A ſuſpicion directly 
oppoſite to the conſtitution both of church and 
ſtate, which would make all alterations utterly 
impoſſible, unleſs the clergy alone were allowed 
to have power to make laws in matters of reli- 
gion, ſince what was eſtabliſhed by law, could 
not be taken away or changed, but by conſentof 
lay-men in parhament, the clergy themſelves 
having no authority to meddle in this very caſe, 
in which the laity was excluded by this very vote, 
« but what they derived from lay-hands. Laſtly, 
«« becauſe it was contrary to three ſtatutes, made 
„in the reign of King Henry VIII, and one in 
„Edward VI, which impowers thirty-two com- 
& mi{ſioners to alter the common eccleſiaſtical laws, 
« c. whereof ſixteen to be of the laity, and ſixteen 
« of the clergy. 

The 6th of April, the reſt of the amendments 
were conſidered and agreed to; and the bill after- 
wards ſent to the commons for their concur- 
rence. 

As Iam obliged to break off my relation of par- 
liamentary affairs, in this * to give ſome ac- 
count of the coronation of their Majeſties, and of 
what preceded and was immediately ſubſequent to 
it, I ſhall take this opportunity to mention ſome 
things, which, for the ſake of connexion in theſe 
matters, I have hitherto omited. 

An order of council was made, the 16th of Fe- 
bruary, for 2 the Common- prayer, in relation 
to the Royal family. 
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There was ſoon after a talk of proceeding againſt 
ſome lords, and others, for having turned Papiſts, 
in compliance with the court, the latter part of the 
preceding reign, and ſome ſteps were even taken 
towards it, but nothing came of it. 

Durirg the time of theſe tranſactions in parlia- 
ment, with regard to the Diſſenters, the rigid High- 


they ſo carefully excluded from being joined with | 


church clergy, and their adherents, ſhewed great WILLIAI 
Jealouſies and animoſities, and made no ſcruple to & Mary 
divulge, that the King and Queen, notwithſtanding Ax 168, 
they profeſſed to be of the church of England, as WY 
by law eſtabliſhed, were Preſbyterians in their | 
hearts. Two incidents, tho? exceeding trifling and 
indifferent in themſelves, were in particular made 
uſe of to raiſe a clamor, among the vulgar and 
zealous bigots, of the church being in danger : One 
of which was, that the King had been once obſerved 
to put his hat on; in ſermon-time, a thing ſo com- 
mon in Holland, that it is reaſonable to conclude, 
it happened thro* inadvertency arid not deſign : 
and beſide, what is there ſo very criminal in this? 
cuſtom has, indeed, made it an indecency with us to 


be covered in a place of public worſhip, but it is 
cuſtom only has made it ſo. - The Jews think it as 


indecent to offer up their prayers to the Almighty, 


either in their ſynagogues, or their own houſes, with 


their heads uncovered. The other was, that the 

ueen had forbidden the uſe of violins in the chap- 

pel- muſic: a thing again abſolutely indifferent, and 
either good or bad, according to the ideas raiſed 
by it, in the different diſpoſitions of the minds of 
the hearers, and the management of the performers, 

a thing, the abuſe of which may have made it diſ- 
taſteful to many more beſide her Majeſty, who were 
nevertheleſs true members of the church of England. 

It is a very great queſtion, if the uſe of inſtru- 
mental muſick was to be injoined in all the churches, 
throughout England, whether by far the greater 
number of pariſhoners would not oppoſe it. The 
abuſe even of organs has given cauſe of great ex- 
ceptions againſt them, and I myſelf know a clergy- 
man of this church, who, in every reſpe&, is an 
honor to his profeſſion, and who will not conſent 
to have an organ in his congregation, unleſs the 
organiſt be tied down to make a more ſolemn uſe 
of it, than moſt of thoſe light-fingered gentlemen 
are apt to do, who have as little true taſte 
for muſic, as thoſe dancers, who think the ex- 
1 of their art lies wholly in the agility of their 

cels. 

The day appointed for the coronation drawing Titles and 
near, according tocuſtom, his Majeſty was pleaſed honors con- 
fo confer ſeveral titles and honors preparatory to 
it, viz. 9 


His Royal Highneſs, 
Prince George of Den- | 
mark, was created ba- 
ron of Ockingham, ear] 
of Kendal, and duke 
of Cumberland. 


Thelord Churchill, earl 

of Marlborough. 
Henry Sidrfey, eſq; baron 
of Milton, and viſ- 
count Sidney of Shep- 
y, in the county of 


The marquis of Win- ent. 
cheſter, was made duke | Viſcount Lumley, of 
of Bolton. Waterford, in Ireland, 
The earl of Danby, | viſcount Lumley, of 


marquis of Carmaer- 
then. 

Monſ. Bentinck, baron 
of Cirenceſter, viſcount 
Woodſtock, and earl 
of Portland. 

Viſcount Fauconberg, earl 
of Fauconberg. 

Viſcount Mordaunt, earl 
of Monmouth. 

The lord Mountague, 
viſcount Mounthermer, 
and ear! of Mounta- 


gue. 


Lumley - caſtle, in the 


county-Palatin of Dur- 


ham, and earl of Scar- 
borough. 


The viſcount Cholmond- 


ley, of Kellis, in Ire- 
land, baron of Chol- 
mondley of Witchmal- 
banck, alias Nampt- 
wich, in Cheſhire: and, 

Thomas Pilkington, eſq; 
lord- mayor of London 
was knighted by his 
Majeſty. 


The marſhal de Schomberg (who with the earl of 
Devonſhire, and duke of Ormond, had already 
been elected Knight companion of the moſt noble 


order of the Garter) was naturalized, by act 


of par- 
liament 
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liament, and ſoon after created duke of Schomberg, 


Man v. marquis of Harwich, earl of Brentford, and baron 


Ax 1689 


Ac for eſta- 
bliſhing the 
coronation 


oath. 


Form of it. 


K. William 


ys. 


c 
Sir George Hewet was likewiſe made lord Goran 


of Ireland, and the lord Coote, of Ireland, treaſurer 
to the Queen. 

On the ninth of April, the King went to the houſe 
of lords, and gave the royal aſſent to the act for 
naturalizing the marſhal de Schomberg, another for 
ſettling the precedency of the Prince. of Denmark, 
and a third for re-eſtabliſhing the coronation-oath, 


which in complaiſance to King James II, had been | 


altered from the ancient form, whereby the liberties 
of the people were ſecured, and inſtead thereof 
great regard had to the rights of the clergy, and the 

rerogatives of the crown, The oath appointed to 
by taken by King William and Queen Mary 
was in the following plain, but comprehenſive 
terms; 

« Will you ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear to go- 
<< vern the people of this kingdom of England, and 
« the dominions thereunto belonging, according to 
« the ſtatutes, in parliament agreed on, and the 
« Jaws and cuſtoms of the ſame.” 

It was provided, that this oath ſhould be admini- 


«14 C. Mary ſtred either by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or the 


crow n'd. 


biſhop of London: And the choice of one of theſe 
two prelates being left to the K ing, his ow hy leſt 
the firſt, who ſtill continued diſcontented, ſhould 
not accept of it, choſe rather to appoint the latter, 
who performed the ceremony —_ the 
ſermon being preached by the biſhop of Saliſbury. 
This ceremony being, otherwiſe, the ſame as uſual, 
as was likewiſe the proceſſion from Weſtminſter- 
hall to the abby, where it was performed, I ſhall 
not inlarge upon them, and only mention that part 
of the Jatter, which immediately preceded and at- 
tended upon their Majeſties perſons. 

Towards the cloſe of this proceſſion came the 
marquis of Hallifax, lord privy-ſeal ; the marquis 
of Carmaerthen, lord preſident of the council; 
dr. Lamplugh, archbiſhop of York ; his Royal 
Highneſs, George, Prince of Denmark, then the 
Regalia, and then their Majeſties, in the following 
manner. | 
p 28 ear] of Mancheſter bearing St. Edward's 

aff. 

The lord Grey of Ruthen, the ſpurs. 

The earl of Clare, the Queen's ſcepter. 

The earl of Northampton the King's. 

The earls of Shrewſbury, Darby, and Pembroke, 
the three ſwords. 

Robert, earl of Lindſey, lord great chamberlain. 

The earl of Oxford, with the ſword of ſtate, 
between the duke of Norfolk, earl marſhal, and the 
duke of Ormond, lord high conſtable for that day. 

The earl of Bedford, with the Queen's ſcepter, 
with the dove. = 

The earl of Rutland, with the King's. 

The duke of Bolton, with the Queen's orb, 

The duke of Grafton, with the King's. 

The duke of Sommerſet, with the Queen's 


crown. 


| 


The earl of Devonſhire, lord high ſteward of 


England, for that day, with the King's. 

The biſhop of London with the Bible, between 
the biſhop of St. Aſaph, with the Patin, and the 
biſhop of Rocheſter with the Chalice. | 

FE. Kinc, ſupported by the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. 


And the Queen by the biſhop of Briſtol. 


His Majeſty's train was born by Monſ. Zuleſtein, 


maſter of the robes, aſſiſted by the lord Eland, 


ſon to the marquis of Hallifax ; lord Landſdown, 
ſon to the earl of Bath; the lord Willoughby, ſon 
to the earl of Lindſey ; and thelord umblain, 


ſon to the marquis of Carmaerthen. 
Vor. III. 


Her Majeſty's train was born by the lady Eliza-WILIIAu 
beth Pawlet, daughter to the duke of Bolton, the & Maxy. 
lady Diana Vere, daughter to the earl of Oxford; Ax' 1689. 
the lady Elizabeth Cavendiſh, daughter to the earl _- 

of Devonſhire, and the lady Harriot Hyde, daughter 

to the earl of Rocheſter. 

The next day, the houſe of commons, in a full The houſe 
body, walked from Weſtminſter to the Banquet- of commons 
ing-houſe, to congratulate their Majeſties upon cas tue 
their coronation, on which occaſion, mr. Powle, ics. wg 
N made the following ſpeech: : 

ay it pleaſe your Majeſties, | 

„ Your moſt loyal and dutiful ſubjects, the com- Speech on 

*© mons of England, aſſembled in this preſent par- _— 
** liament, having, to their ee Joy, ſeen 
** your Majeſties placed upon the Imperial throne of 
* thiskingdom, they have deſired acceſs, at this 
** time, to your royal preſenſe, humbly to con- 
** gratulate your Majeſt ies, upon this occaſion, and 
* to wiſh your Majeſties a long and proſperous 
*« reign, with all the bleſſings that ever did attend a 
„ Crown. | 

MWe are all ſenſible, that your Majeſties great- 
© neſs is the ſecurity of your ſubjects, It is from your 
„power, that we derive to ourſelves an aſſurance 
of being defended from our enemies; and from 
your juſtice that we expect a full injoyment of 
«* our laws and liberties : but that which compleats 
our happineſs, is the experience we have of your 
„ Majeſties continual care to maintain the Pro- 

*« teſtant religion: ſo that we can no longer appre- 
«© hend any danger of being deprived of that in- 
C eſtimable bleſſing, either by ſecret practices, or 


« by _ violence. 

« May the ſame divine providence, that has To the King. 
& hitherto preſerved your Majeſty in the greateſt | 
% dangers, and ſo often given you victory over 
your enemies, ſtill crown your undertakings with 
« ſucceſs. | 

« And may thoſe unparalel'd virtues, which Toche Queen. 
« adorn your Majeſty's royal perſon, be the admira- 
tion of the preſent age, and an example to the 
« future. | 

«© And may the luſtre of both your names, ſo 
c far outſhine the glory of your predeceſſors, that 
«© the memory of their greateſt actions may be 
«« forgoten, and your people no longer date the 
ce eſtabliſhment of their laws and liberties, from St. 

« Edward's days, but the moſt auſpicious King 
« WILLIAM and Queen MARV.“ 

Towhich ſpeech his Majeſty made the following 

anſwer, in his Own and in the Queen's name. 
Gentlemen, | 

4 We return you our hearty thanks for the kind- The King's 
C neſs that you have, upon all occaſions, ſhewed anſwer. 
© to both of us. We all take care, to the beſt 
„ef our power, of all m_ that conduce to the 
good of the kingdom, and I do not doubt, but by 
«© Gop's aſſiſtance and yours, we ſhall be able, in a 
s ſhort time, to make you a flouriſhing people.” 

Upon this occaſion, gold medals, of about three 
cer e value, were given to each member of the 

ouſe of commons. | 

It was not long after the coronation, before both Meaals given 
houſes of parliament, began to ſhew a jealouſy, to the mem- 
thatthe King wasinclined to favor the Preſbyterians, bers. 
rather than the members of the church of England 
and to obſerve, that the former were, upon all oc- 
caſions, diſcountenanced, and the moſt profitable 
poſts confered upon the Whigs. The houſe of 
commons, thereupon formed an addreſs, to which 
the lords giving their concurrence, it was preſented 
by both houſes, on the 19th of April. In this ad- An addreſs in 
dreſs, ** they, with utmoſt duty and affection, ren- behalf of the 
« dered to his Majeſty their moſt humble and Church 7 
e hearty thanks for his moſt gracious declaration 3 


ce and repeated aſſurances, that he would maintain 


TY Y « the. 
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& Maxv. 


Ax' 1689. 


e his Majeſty had been pleaſed to recover from the 
dangerous conſpiracy that was laid for its de. 


» ſtoction, with the hazard of his royal perſon 4 


A convocati- 
on deſir'd. 


To which they added : 

That the doctrine and practiſe of the church 
« of England had evinced their loyalty beyond the 
« contradiction of the moſt malicious enemies, and 
that the misfortunes of former Princes could be at- 
tributed to nothing more than their indeavors to 
ſubvert and diſable the members thereof from 
contributing to their ſupport and defenſe. They 
therefore prayed his Majeſty to continue his care 
for the preſervation of the ſame, whereby he 
would effectually eſtabliſh his throne, by * 
the hearts of his Majeſty's ſubjects, within theſe 
his realms, who could no way better ſhew their 
zeal for his ſervice, than by a firm adherence 
to that church, whoſe conſtitution is beſt ſuited 
« to the ſupport of the monarchy :” they likewiſe 
humbly prayed ; 3 

„ That, according to the ancient practiſe and 
te uſage of the kingdom, in time of parliament, his 
«© Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed, to iſſue 


6 * 


forth his writs for calling a convocation of the 


The King's 
anſwer. 


A conference 
between the 
two houſes, 
concerning 


the oaths. 


Arguments of 
the commons. 


« clergy of the kingdom, to be adviſed with in ec- 
e cleſiaſtical matters, aſſuring his Majeſty, that it 
« was their intention forthwith to proceed to the 
«« conſideration of giving eaſe to Proteſtant Dil- 
«« ſenters.” | 

The King did not return an immediate anſwer to 
this addreſs ; but, the 21ſt,the lord Nottingham, by 
his Majeſty's orders, acquainted both houſes : that 
„ tho? he had had many occaſions of aſſuring them, 
he would maintain the church of England, as by 
law eſtabliſhed, yet he was well pleaſed with re- 
peating theſe promiſes, which he was reſolved to 
perform, by ſupporting this church, whoſe loy- 
alty, he doubted not, would inable him to an- 
ſwer their juſt expectations. That as his deſigns 
in coming hither was to reſcue them from the 
miſeries they labored under, ſo it was a great ſatiſ- 
fact ion to him, that by the ſucceſs Gop had given 
him, he was ina ſtation of defending that church 
which had effectually ſhewn her zeal againſt Po- 

ry, and ſhould always be his peculiar care. 
And he hoped the eaſe they deſigned to Diſſen- 
ters would contribute very much to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of this church; he therefore earneſtly 
recommended to them, that the occaſions of dit- 
ferences and mutual animoſities might be remov'd, 
and that as ſoon as might be, he would ſummon 
a convocation.” 
There was, the ſame day, a conference between 
both houſes, chiefly about an amendment made by 
the lords in the bill for abrogating the oaths of alle- 
glance and ſupremacy 3 by which the clergy were 
excuſed from taking the oaths ; except by order of 
council. To this the commons diſagreed, alleging, 
That it has been the policy of the common and 
ſtatute laws to oblige men to ſwear allegiance to 
„ the King: that allegiance is the common and 
* neceſſary duty of all the ſubjects, and is moſt 
*« ſtrictly to be required of archbiſhops, and thoſe 
* who have eccleſiaſtical dignities, benefices and 
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«in the adminiſtration of the government, draw 


great dependencies, and are exemplary to the 


© reſt of the people, and ſeveral of them are by 
„ law to adminiſter the oath of allegiance to other 
„ perſons. That allegiance is alſo ſtrictly to be 
* required of all governors, profeſſors and fel- 
*« lows in univerſities, and ſchool-maſters ; becauſe 
to them the education of the youth of the king- 
* dom is commited, and therefore they ought to 
be perſons of known loyalty to the government. 
„That the taking the oaths publicly, in open 


ſafe to the perſons who are obliged to take the 
oaths. That the beſt and moſt certain means to 
* have the oaths taken was to impoſe it upon the 
* perſons concerned, to tender themſelves to take 
the oaths, under penalties 3 but if the oaths were 
* not required to be taken unleſs tendered, the ſaid 
* perſons might, by abſenſe, or otherwiſe, avoid 
them with impunity. That the clauſe which the 
commons ſent to their lordſhips, allowed more 
favor to the archbiſhops, biſhops, and thoſe who 
had eccleſiaſtical dignities and promotions, than 
to any lay-peers, or other perſons having offices 
or imployments, and was more gentle in the 
penalty, than the ſtatutes heretofore made, in 
the like caſe. That it was unreaſonable and 
unſafe to diſtinguiſh the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
sand perſons having eccleſiaſtical dignities, bene- 
s fices or promotions, and ſuch as are intruſted with 
e the education of youth, from the reſt of the ſub- 
e jects, in the declaration of their allegiance, and 
might tend to make a diviſion in the kingdom, 
«© expoſe the King's perſon and government to ha- 
« tred and danger, and occaſion a general diſcontent.“ 

The houſe of lords adjourned after this into a 
committee, to debate and conſider the reaſons of 
the houſe of commons, and the houſe being reſumed, 
the lord Bridgwater reported, that, after a long 
debate in the committee, the queſtion, whether 
to agree with the houſe of commons, was carried in 
the negative: Upon which the earls of Maccleſ- 
field and Monmouth entered their diſſents, and al- 
leged their reaſons for it. 

The next day, the earl of Nottingham reported, 
from the committee appointed the day before, the 
reaſons to be offered to the houſe of commons, in 
anſwer to their reaſons given at the laſt conference, 
which were in ſubſtance, as follows : 


cc 


court, would better manifeſt allegiance, than Wir, 
the taking them privately, before perions appoint- & Mag 
ed by order in council, and would be much more Ay? 
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To the firſt and ſecond reaſon of the houſe of Anſwers d 
commons, the lords, in anſwer, agreed that, the the lord 


% policy of the law requires men to ſwear alle- 
« giance, and that it is the common and neceſ- 
& tary duty of all ſubjects, and eſpecially of the 
„ clergy ; but that the lords did not exempt them 
from taking theſe oaths, but only differed from 
© the houſe of commons, about the method by 
„ which they ſhould be tendered.” Tothe third 
reaſon it was alleged; that if the lords ſhould 
agree, that it was better to tender the oaths in 
© open court than privately, yet that was not a 
* ſufficient reaſon againſt tendering them by per- 
ſons appointed by the King in council, becauſe 
the officers and the judges of the court might be 
ſo appointed, by virtue of the clauſe offered by 
the ſeas.” To the fourth, that the clergy 
would be required to take the oaths, by ſuch 
order in council, as was propoſed by the lords, 
and their not appearing when ſo ſummoned would 
amount to a refuſal, or if it ſhould not, the 
lords would agree to any ſuch addition as would 
* make it ſo.” As to the other reaſons, they re- 
plied ; that the clergy, and the members of the 


| ©* univerſities, were not diſtinguiſhed from thelaity, 
promotions, in regard they are highly intereſted 


<* becauſe upon the preſenting to any degree or 
<© preferment, they would be, equally with all others, 
*« obliged to take the oaths, when required by or- 
der of council. That it ſeemed more to the ſet- 
tlement and ſafety of the government, that the 
King ſhould be impowered to put the fidelity of 
the clergy to a trial immediately, than leave any, 
who were ill- affected to the government, ſo 
much time as to the firſt of Auguſt, to undeter- 
mine it. That the clergy were obliged, by the 
e prayers which they muſt uſe, in the daily ſervice, 
to make ſuch expreſs and ſolemn declarations of 

| fidelity 
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WILLIAM “ fidelity to the King and Queen, by name, that 
& Mary. the puting them to the taking of oaths was not 
An' 1689.“ ſo neceſſary to the public ſafety, as in other 


They agree 
upon an ex- 


pedient. 


Ads paſſed. 


perſons who are not bound to make ſuch frequent 
declarations of their fidelity. That in ſo critical 
« a time as the preſent, it was not to be doubted, 
«© but upon any cauſe of apprehending their ill- 
«« affections to the government, the tendering the 
«« oaths by order in council, would not only take off 
« all imputations of hardſhips from his Majeſty, but 
«« juſtify and even require a more rigorous way of 
«« proceeding, againſt thoſe who ſhould give any 
« cauſe of offenſe. And laſtly, that ſince, during 
Queen Elizabeth's long and glorious reign, in 
« which ſhe had both the pretended title of the 
Queen of Scots, and the depoſing power, aſ- 
« ſumed by the Popes, to apprehend, this was 
« found to be the ſafeſt way for the public quiet; 
and the ill effects of leaving the tendering the oaths 
« to the Queen's diſcretion, not having appeared 
sin all that time of ſo much danger, the — 
pattern, taken from the beſt part of our hiſtory, 
« ſeemed more ſuitable to the preſent time, than 


the falling into other methods. 


This anſwer having been communicated to the 
commons in a free conference, they inſiſted, that 
according to the ſtatute of the ſeventh of James I, 
all perſons ſhould be injoined to take the oaths, and 
held, there ſhould be no difference between the cler- 
gyand laity in taking them : but upon mature con- 
ſideration of the whole matter, and after a long 
debate, the lords propoſed a clauſe, whereby, * it 
<* ſhould be left to the King, to allow ſuch of the 
&« clergy as ſhould refuſe the oaths preſcribed by 
«© this act, as he ſhould think fit, not exceeding 
the number of twelve, an allowance out of their 
« eccleſiaſtical benefices or promotions, for their 
e ſubſiſtence, not exceeding a third part, and to 
« continue during his Majeſty's pleaſure and no 
longer.“ This clauſe was approved by the com- 
mons, and ſo the bill for abrogating the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, having paſſed both houſes, 
received the ſanction of the royal aſſent, the 24th 
of Apr il. 

At the ſame time, his Majeſty gave his aſſent to 
five — acts, viz. Maieſty | 3 
A ſecond act impowering his Majeſty to apprehen 
and detain all ſuch — as be ſhould Rind Juſt 
cauſe to ſuſpect were conſpiring againſt the govern- 

ment, the former being expired. 

An act for removing Papiſts from the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and ten miles from the 
ſame. 2 

An act for taking away the revenue ariſing by 
hearth- money. | 


An act for the incouragement of the exportation 
of corn; and 

An act for explaining and making effectual the 
ſtatute made in the firſt year of King James I, 


concerning the haven and peers of great Yar- WIIIIAM 


mouth. | 


& MARV 


Tho? it is not my intent in the courſe of this Ax' 1689. 
hiſtory, to treat of the affairs of Scotlnd, fartber,k 


than they have an immediate connexion with thoſe 
of England, yet it will be neceſſary to ſay a word 
or two of them, at the begining of this reign. 

The Scotiſh nobility and gentry, in and about 
London, had addreſſed the Prins of Orange, to 
take upon him the government of thai kingdom, 
in like manner as he did that of England, and 
to ſummon a convention of eſtates there, with which 
che Prince complied. This convention met, accord- 
ingly, the 14th of March, (2) when duke Hamil- 
ton was choſen preſident, by a great majority, being 
ſet up by the party that was for King William, in 
oppoſition to the marquis of Athol, who was pro- 
poſed by the biſhops, and the party which till 
adhered to the abdicated King (3). The fixteenth, 
one Crane, an Engliſhman, ſaid to be a ſervant of 


Brief account 
of the affairs 
of Scotland. 


the late King James's Queen, brought a letter from 


that unfortunate Prince, and, at the fame time; the 


preſident informed the aſſembly, that the lord Leven 


was arrived expreſs, with another from Kin 
William. Upon this a debate aroſe, which of theſe 
two letters ſhould be read firſt, and it being carried 
by a majority, for King William's, it was read ac- 
— (4). His ſaid Majeſty therein acquainted 
them, „ he was ſenſible of the kindneſs and con- 
s cern that nation had ſhewn for the ſucceſs of his 
4 undertaking, for the preſervation of their reli- 
gion and liberties, which were in ſuch imminent 
« danger, and adviſed them to enter into ſuch con- 
* ſultations, as might ſettle them on laſting founda- 
* tions, which he hoped they would ſet about with 
<< all convenient ſpeed, and lay aſide all animoſities 
and factions that might hinder it; that he was 
& glad to find ſo many of the nobility and gentry 
« about London, inclined to an union of the two 
„ kingdoms, and ſo ſhould do all that lay in his 
power to promote it, looking upon this, as they 
„did, to be the beſt means for procuring the hap- 
«« pineſs of theſe nations; eſpecially at this time, 
« when the enemies of both were ſo reſtleſs, in- 
4e deavoring to incteaſe jeaouſies and diviſions.” 
This letter being read, a committee was appointed 
to draw up an anſwer to it, in the moſt thankful 
and dutiful terms. | 

The next queſtion was, whether the late King 
James's letter ſhould be read, which was indeed 
allowed, but before it was opened; they paſſed an 
act, aſſerting the lawfulneis of that convention, 
notwithſtanding any thing that might be alleged, in 
theſaid letter, and declared that they would continue 
to ſit until their government, religion, laws, liberties 
and properties were eſtabliſhed. This done, the 


letter was read, in which, „ pardon was promiſed . 


* to all who ſhould retutn to their duty before 
«© the laſt of that month, and thoſe who ſhould 


(1) During the debate about paſſing this act, an incident happened which gave occaſion to ſome merriment: an addreſs 


was preſented to the King, that the ducheſs of Mazarine might be obliged to depart the kingdom ; to which his Majeſty 
only anſwered, ** he would take it into conſideration.” The complaint laid againſt her was, that ſhe kept aſſemblies in 
her houſe, which, ſome would have it, were ſo many Popiſh &<abals (that being her religion, if any) but others alleged 
theſe meetings were only for gaming and other innocent diverſions, as they termed them; by the former of which, it 
was thought, ſhe chiefly ſubſiſted : ſhe had her friends, as well in the houſe, as without doors, of the latter the Dutch em- 
baſſador, and his brother Monſ. d' Auverquerque interceded for her. The marquis de Seiſſac ſpoke likewiſe in her favor, and 
to the credit of the Engliſh nation, obſerved merrily enough, ** that ſhe would ſtarve in any other country.” The biſhop of 
Saliſbury made a motion in the houſe of peers, for an addreſs againft her, but it dropped, and her grace was, by connivance, 
indulged in getting her bread in England by the you profeſſions of Ombre, Hazard, &c. 7. 

(2) Before they proceeded to the choice of a preſident, prayers were yn performed by the biſhop of Edinburgh, 
who prayed for his Majeſty King James's ſafety and reſtoration. Hiſt. of K. William III. Vol. 2. p. 36. 

(3) A late author attributes the great majority the for King William had above the oppoſite one; in part to 
the timidity of many of the Jacobites, who abſolutely refuſed to be preſent at the convention, and partly to the advice 
given by the lord Stairs, to allow all Proteſtants, without diſtinction, the fredom of voting at elections, which very much 
increaſed the number of the Prince's friends. Cont. of Rapin, in Frech. I. 25. p. 49. 


(4) It was alleged, by the tavorers of the revolution, that the aſſembly being convened by King William, it was but juſt that 


regard ſhould be to his letter firſt, and beſide who knew but King James's letter might injoin a diffolution of the convention. 


This latter obſervation had, likewiſe, the good effect, that it was, without doubt, the occaſion of the ſalutary aQ and reſolution, 
which preceded the reading of King James's letter. | 


perſiſt 
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Witriam © perfiſt in their rebellion againſt him (as he called 
& Mary. it) were threatned with puniſhment, according 
An' 1689. to the utmoſt rigor of the laws.” As the greater | 
part of the members of this convention were Preſ- 
5 it is eaſy to conceive this letter had no 

great effect upon them, to his advantage, and it 

was the more diſagreable, as it was counter - ſigned 

by the earl of Milton, than whom none was more 

odious to them. It therefore rather ſerved to heighten 

their reſentment of the injuries he had done them, 

arid ſo no farther notice was taken of it: the 

; meſſenger who brought the letter, was firſt ſecured, 
but ſoon after diſcharged, not being thought worthy 
their notice, and was diſmiſſed with a paſs inſtead 

of an anſwer. Inſtead thereof they imployed their 

time in conſulting how to provide for their own 

ſecurity and detenſe. In order to this, they 

commanded all perſons, from ſixteen to ſixty, to 
be ready to appear in arms, raiſed 800 men, and 

gave the command of them to the earl of Leven, to 
guard the city. The nineteenth they paſſed an act, 
by which they approved the addreſs of the Scotiſh 


nobility and gentry at London, to the Prince of | 


Orange, and they alſo thankfully acknowleged, 
<« the great benefit done to their nation by the 
« Prince of Orange, and deſired his Highnels to 
accept the adminiſtration of the government of 
<« that kingdom. And having received ſome letters 
from the Proteſtants in Ireland, deſiring their aſſiſ- 
tance, they ordered 2000 muſkets, and 20 barrels 
of powder to be ſent them immediately, and a farther 

roviſion of arms to be bought up for them in Hol- 
land. They likewiſe ordered two ſmall frigats to 
cruize between Scotland and Ireland, for mutual in- 
telligence between both kingdoms. 

The duke of Gordon, a Papiſt, was, all this 
while, in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Edinburg, which 
he held for King James; the convention therefore, 
had required it to be put into their hands. (1) The 
duke inſiſted upon an indemnity forall that was paſt, 
and ſecurity for the future. This the convention 
condeſcended to, info far as he had acted as a Papiſt, 


and ſent him, by the carls of Tweedale and Lo- 


thian, a pardon for himſelf, and all that were with 
him: but it appeared he only trifled; for after 
having deſired firit twenty-four hours, and then twelve 
days, to give his reſolution, he, at length, declared, 
he would not ſurrender it all. The convention, 
hereupon, ordered it to be blocked up, and being 
informed, that the lord viſcount Dundee kept a cor- 
reſpondence with the duke, they ſummoned him to 
appear before them, but he retired, with 40 or 50 
horſe, into the country, This done, they diſ- 


— —. 


Kknowleged him to be, under Gop, their great WIIII A 

and ſeafonable deliverer ; congratulated his ſuc- & ae 
ceſs,” and deſired his Majeſty to diſpoſe the Ay? 1665 
Engliſh to an equal readineſs with them in the LV, 
affair of the union, and that, in the mean time, 
he would continue to grant them his protection 
+ inall their concerns.” | 

Major-general Mackay having been ſent by Kin 

William to Edinburg, with four regiments of foot 
and one of dragoons, the convention gave a com- 
miſſion, likewiſe, to that general, to command all 
the forces raiſed or to be raiſed in Scotland. The 
26th they appointed a committee to ſettle the go- 
vernment (2) which came to the fame reſolution the 
convention in England had done, viz. ** that the 
*© throne was vacant,” and this was approved by the 
whole houſe, excepting twelve. In conſequence of 
this reſolution they paſſed an act, by which they 
declared, „ that King James, being a profeſſed 
% Papiſt, did aſſume the royal power, and acted 
Das King, without taking the oaths required by 
law, and by the advice of evil counſellors, had 
invaded the fundamental conſtitution of the king- 
dom, and altered it from a legal and limited 
monarchy, to an arbitrary, deſpotic power; and 
had governed the ſame to the ſubverſion of the 
Proteſtant religion, and violation of the laws 
and liberties of the nation; inverting all the ends 
of government, whereby he had forfeited his 
right to the crown, and the throne was become 


. 


Queen * and purſuant thereunto, they were Mary pro- 
proclaimed King and Queen of Scotland, the 11th Caimed 


« iffue ; and that failing, to the heirs of the body 
of King William. (4) 

This act likewiſe abrogated the oath of allegi- 
ance, and ſubſtituted another very ſhort one, con- 
formable to that which was preſcribed in England, 
in the room of it, in theſe words: I, AB, do ſin- 
<< -cerely promiſe and ſwear, that I will be faithful, 
and bear true allegiance to their Majeſties King 


patched the lord Roſs to England, with an anſwer 
to King William's letter, in which, “they ac- 


William and Queen Mary. 


(1) It has been ſaid, chat upon the Jacobites hav 
duke of Gordon, to fire upon the town, and dif} 


had diſguſted the generality of the ſtate, both by their former com 


prayers at the begining of the ſeſſion. 


(3) The committee was obliged to have recourſe to theſe violations of the fundamental laws and conſtitutions, 
vote of the throne being vacant, In England, it was founded upon King James“ 


take plac? in a kingdom where he had never been in perſon, 


Wales, from all future expectations, 


(4) By the 21ſt article of their claim, which contained theſe words, < that prelacy and ſuperiority of an office in the church 
burden to this nation, and contrary to the inclinations of the 
they having reformed Popery by Preſbytery, and therefore ought to be 
ſtruck at the very root of Epiſcopacy, which occaſioned great uneafineſſes 
| 7 he union of the two nations very difficult. 

I own (ſays the author of the hiſtory of King William, Vol. 2. p. 51.) the Scotiſh prelates, by reading King James's declara- 


© above Preſbyters, is and has been a great and inſupportable 
«« generality of the people, ever ſince the reformation, 
- ++ zboliſhed :” by this article, I fay, a fatal blow was 
not only in Scotland, but in England, and rendered t 


ing loſt their point, in the choice of a preſident, they 

| n, ſperſe the convention; but that their hopes were fruſtr 

lution of the duke, who would not do it without orders from King James. Cont. of Rapin, in French, 1. 25. 
(2) This committee confiſted of eight temporal lords, eight knights and eight burgeſſes, but ro biſh 

ob{crved above, that this convention conſiſted moſtly of Preſbyterians: however there is this farther — 


ing l after his accetfion to the throne, and where he had left the frame of 
the government intire at his departure from England. This expedient was firft propoſed by fir 
advantage, that upon the ſuppoſition of King James having torfeited the crown, they thereby 


ſed to the 
by the irreſo- 


, Which confirms what I 
on alleged for it, that they 
pliance, with King James's arbitrary government, and by their 
to juſtify their 
s withdrawing himſelf ; which reaſon could not 


John Dalrymple, and it had this 
excluded the pretended Prince of 


tion for liberty of conſcience, and for repealing the teſt and penal laws ; by aſſuring that Monarch, that they looked upon the 

Prince of Orange's enterpriſe, as a deteſtable invaſion ; in a word, by being the inſtruments of a Popiſh arbitrary King, and by 

. thwarting the proceedings of the convention, had drawn upon themſelves the general odium of the people; whereas had they 

imitated the conſtancy ot the Engliſh biſhops, their zeal and virtue had gained them the affeRion of the Scotiſh nation, and given 

them an opportunity, to ſettle Epiſcopacy, among them : but yet (continues my author) the convention would have done well 
to have diſtinguiſhed between the function itſelf, and the perſons that exerciſed it. 
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The convention having deputed the earl of Argile, | 
fir James Montgomery, and fir John Dalrymple 
to carry this act to England, it was by them pre- 
ſented to their Majeſties, in the banqueting-houſe 
at Whitehall, the 11th of May: and his Majeſty | bitant 
was pleaſed to tell the deputies, ** he took it ver 

« kindly, that Scotland had expreſſed ſo muc 

« confidence in him, and that he ſhould be ready 
eto aſſiſt them, in every thing that concerned the 
«« welfare of that kingdom.” Their Majeſties then|25th of April, the houſe of commons preſented 
took the coronation (1 oath, and thus the happy re- his Majeſty an addreſs, in which: they moſt 


volution was. juſtified: and perfected in Scotland, humbly laid before his Majeſty their earneſt de- 


with as great or a greater unanimity than in Eng- fire, that he would be pleaſed to take into his 
land. | 2 


5 ; moſt tender conſideration, the deſtructive me- 
Edinburg caſtle being in the mean time be-|+** thods, taken of late years, by the French King, 
ſieged, a breach was made in the walls, and there 


he wa e againſt the trade, quiet, and intereſt of the king- 
being great want of ammunition in the place, dom, and particularly the preſent invaſion of Ire- 
the duke of Gordon ſurrendered it the 13th off“ land, and ſupporting his Majeſty's rebellious 


June, on condition of ſecurity for the lives, - liber-[** ſubjects there. Not doubting, in the leaſt, but 
ties, and fortunes of the gariſon. The lord Dundee] that thro? his Majeſty's wiſdom, the alliances al- 
continued, however, at the head of 6000 foot, ready made, with ſuch as might, hereafter, 
and 100 horſe of 2 ames's troops in the hi h-| be concluded, on this occaſion, by his Majeſty, 
lands; major - general Mackay, therefore marched ] might be effectual to reduce the French King to 
againſt them, with a body of 4000 foot, and four] ſuch a condition, that it might not be in his power 
troops of horſe and dragoons. Theſe two little] ““ hereafter, to violate the peace of Chriſtendom, nor 
armies met on this ſide the blair of Athol, and] prejudice the trade and proſperity of the kingdom. 
fought with great obſtinacy from five in the after-| «© And to this end, they moſt humbly beſought his 
noon till night, when Mackay was obliged to leave] Majeſty, to reſt aſſured, upon this their ſolemn 
the field, and retire,” in ſome diſorder, toward Ster-] and hearty promiſe and incouragement, that when 
ling: but Dundee being killed in the action, his] his Majeſty ſhould think fit to enter into a war 
party was worſted every-where, and could never| << againſt the French King, they would give his 
appear in any conſiderable body afterwards. « Majeſty ſuch aſſiſtance, in a parliamentary way, 

ſhall mention nothing farther of the affairs of as might inable him to ſupport, and go thro? 
Scotland, in this place, but that the Scotiſh conven- | ** with the ſame.” | 


tion being to be turned into a parliament, King | To this addreſs, his Majeſty gave tlie following 
William gave his commiſſion to duke Hamilton, anſwer : 

and, among other inſtructions, gave him the follow-] That he received it as a mark of the confidence 
ing: Lou are to paſs an act for turning the meeting they had in him, which he took very kindly, 
of the eſtates into a parliament, You are topaſs|** and ſhould indeavor by all his actions, to con- 
<« an act for recognizing Our and the Queen's royal] firm them in it. That his own ambition ſhould 
<< authority, &c. You are to paſs an act eſtabliſhing | ** never be an argument, to incline him to ingage 
<« that church-government, which is moſt agreable |** in a war that might expoſe the nation either to 


ower of France were not the leaſt: but he 
knew the nature of an Engliſh parliament too well, 
to enter into ſo important and expenſive a war, as 
this muſt neceſſarily be, without their conſent, He 
managed this with ſo much prudence, that on the 


to the inclination of the n the |** danger or expenſe: but in this preſent caſe, he 


« act of parliament, 1669, and all the other acts looked upon the war ſo much already declared, 
« ñijnconſi ſtent there with.“ (2) in effect, by France again England, that it was 

I might now proceed to give an account of the not ſo properly an act of choice, as an inevit- 
affairs of Ireland, in the ſame brief manner I have able neceſſity, in their own defenſe. That he 
done thoſe of Scotland, but that kingdom having |** ſhould only tell them, that as he had ventured 
been, in this and the ſucceeding year, a grand ſcene |** his life, and all that was dear to him, to reſcue 
in the actions of war, I ſhall firſt, to go on regu-|** this nation from what it ſuffered, he was ready 


larly, return to England, and give ſome ac- |** ſtill to do the fame, in order to the preſerving it 


count how the tedious ' and nfive war which |<* from all its enemies; and as he did not doubt 


inſued was begun, and premiſe ſome other matters] of ſuch an aſſiſtance from them, as ſhould be 
which happened in the mean time there. «« ſuitable to their advice to him, to declare war 


King William having pretty well ſettled his do-] againſt a powerful enemy, ſo they might rely 


meſtic affairs, and eſtabliſhed his throne in England |*« upon him, that no part of what they ſhould 
and Scotland, began now to imploy his thoughts] give for the carrying it on with ſucceſs, ſhould 
for the general good of Chriſtendom, and to con-] be diverted by him, to any other uſe.” 

ſider the neceſſities of his allies, who had favored] The 25th of April, his Majeſty iſſued his 
his expedition into England. The Imperial, Spaniſn royal proclamation, whereby he declared: „ that 
and Dutch miniſters repreſented to his Majeſty, that|** finding in his ſubjects a true and juſt ſenſe 
France had declared their reſpective maſters her] of their deliverance from the perſecution lately 
enemies, for being his friends, and therefore ear-|** threatning them for their religion, and of the 
neſtly preſſed him to proclaim war againſt that] miſeries and oppreſſions the French Proteſtants 


crown. _ « lay under, ſuch of them as ſhould ſeek their 


— 2 
—— — 


1) There being a clauſe in the oath, that their Majeſties ſhould be careful to root out heretics, when they came to 
that, his Majeſty declared, That he did not mean by thoſe words, that he was under any obligation to become a * 
«< cutor :” to which the deputies. made -anſwer,** that neither the meaning of the oath, nor the law of Scotland did im- 
« port any ſuch thing: upon which his Majeſty replied, ** he took the oath in that ſenſe ;” and deſired all that 
were preſent to be witneſſes of his ſo doing. The manner of taking this oath was thus : the earl of Argyle read it very 
diſtinctly word for word, and the King and Queen repeated it after him, holding up their right-hands, after the manner of 
taking an oath in Scotland. ; 1 N 

(2) Theſe three acts were paſſed in the order they are placed above, ſo that the act for aboliſhing Epiſcopacy, which 
paſſed the 22d of July, may be ſaid to be the firſt act of the firſt Scotiſh parliament after the revolution : for it was the 
firſt which paſſed, after they had any power to aft, which they had not, as a parliament, till that power was conſti- 
tuted by the two acts which preceded it; and thus fell Epiſcopacy in Scotland. It being left to that nation (ſays a known 


King William had ſeveral cogent reaſons to urge WiLtiam 
him to a compliance with the defires of his conte- & MARY. 
derates, among which'gratitude, and that noble ar- An* 1689. 
dor, which he had ever ſhewed to ſuppreſs the exor- LY "W"g 


The com- 
mons addreſs 
for a war. 


The King's 
anſwer. 


Proclamation 
for the relief 
of Proteſtants. 


author) to ſettle religion, in ſuch manner, as was moſt deſired by the people, there was not a mouth open to give a vote for 


« Epiſcopacy. Lackhart's memoirs, p. 299. 
Vol. III. | : Yyyy | refuge 
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WILLIAM refuge in, and tranſport themſelves into this king. 
& Maxy. ** dom of England, ſhould not only have his royal 
An? 1689. protection, but he would ſo aid and aſſiſt them, in 
e their ſeveral trades and ways of livelihood, as 
te that their being in this realm might be comfor- 
<« table and eaſy to them.“ (1) 
Imports from Ar the ſame time that his Majeſty incouraged 
France pro- the Proteſtants of France, he iſſued out another 
— proclamation, by which he prohibited the impor- 
tation of all ſorts of manufactures and commodities 
whatſoever, of the growth, production or manufac- 
ture of that kingdom, which was a fore-runner of 
the war, 

His Majeſty, being now aſſured of the aſſiſtance 
of the commons, declared to the lords, that it was 
his intention ſpeedily to declare war againſt France, 
upon which their lordſhips took the unanimous re- 
ſolution to ſtand by and aſſiſt his Majeſty therein, to 
the utmoſt of their power. 

A declaration of war was, hereupon, drawn up 
as it is ſaid, by that eminent civilian mr. (afterwards 
lord) Summers, and is equal to his extraordinary 
talents, both in eloquence and reaſon, bearing date 
the 7th of May, 1689, which was publiſhed as 
uſual, in the following words: (2) 

WILLIAM REx, 
« Tt having pleaſed ALmicyTy Gop to make 
us the happy inſtrument of reſcuing theſe na- 
tions from imminent dangers, and to place us 
upon the throne of theſe kingdoms ; we think 
our-ſelves obliged to indeavor, to the uttermoſt, 
to promote the welfare of our people, which can 
never be effectually ſecured, but by preventing 
the miſeries that threaten them from abroad. 
« When we conſider the many unjuſt methods 
the French King hath, of late years, taken, to 
gratify his ambition: That he has not only in- 
vaded the territories of the Emperor, the 
Empire, now in amity with us, laying waſte 
whole countries, and deſtroying the inhabitants 
by his armies z but declared war againſt our 
allies, without any provocation, in manifeſt vi- 
olation of the treaties confirmed by the guaranty 
of the crown of England; we can do no leis 
than join with our allies, in oppoling the de- 
ſigns of the French King, as the diſturber of the 
peace, and the common enemy of the Chriſtian 
world. 
« And beſide the obligations we lie under, by 
treaties with our allies, which are a ſufficient 
juſtification of us, for taking up arms, at this 
time, ſince they have called upon us foto do, the 
many injuries done to us, and to our ſubjects, 
without any reparation, by the French King, 
are ſuch, that (however, of late years, they 
were not taken notice of, for reaſons well known 
to the world, nevertheleſs) we will not paſs 
them over, without a public and juſt reſentment 
of ſuch out-rages. 
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of war againſt ,, 
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« Tt is not long ſince the French took licenſes | 


cc 


from the Engliſt governor of Newfoundland, | 
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** to fiſh in the ſeas on that coaſt, and paid a tribute WII LIAN 
for ſuch licenſes, as an acknowlegment of the & Mary 
„ ſole right of the crown of England to that A' 1680 
* ifland, and yet of late, the incroachments of the UN 
French, upon our faid iſland, and our ſubjects | 
trade and fiſhery, have been more like the inva- 
<* ſions of an enemy, than becoming friends, who 
** injoyed the advantages of that trade only by 
«« permiſſion. 

But that the French King ſhould invade our 
6c Caribbe iſlands, and poſſeſs himſelf of our terri- 
tories of the province of New York, and of 
fHudſon's-bay, in a hoſtile manner, ſeizing our 
** forts, burning our ſubjects houſes, and inriching 
** his people with the ſpoil of their goods and 
** merchandizes, detaining ſome of our ſubjects 
under a hardſhip of impriſonment, cauſing others 
to be inhumanly killed, and driving the reſt to 
s ſea, in a ſmall veſſel, without food and neceſſa- 
<< ries to ſupport them, are actions not becoming 
even an enemy: and yet he was ſo far from de- 
«« claring himſelf ſo, that, at that very time, he 
«© was negociating here in England, by his mini- 
«« ſters, a treaty of neutrality and good correſ- 
«« pondence in America. | | 

<< The proceedings of the French King againſt 
* our ſubjects in Europe are ſo notorious,” that 
«© we ſhall not need to inlarge upon them: his 
*© countenancing the ſeizure of Engliſh ſhips by 
French privateers, forbiding the importation of 
great part of the product and manufactures of 
our kingdom, and impoſing exorbitant cuſtoms 
'<© upon the reſt, notwithſtanding the vaſt advan- 
tage he and the French nation, reap by their 
„commerce with England, are ſufficient evidence 
** of his deſign to deſtroy the trade, and con- 
„ ſequent]y to ruin the navigation, upon which the 
te wealth and ſafety of this nation very much de- 
« pends. 

Ihe right of the flag, inherent in the crown of 
«© England, has been diſputed by his orders, in 
violation of our ſovereignty of the narrow ſeas, 
which in all ages, has been afferted by our pre- 
deceſſors, and we are reſolved to maintain, 
for the honor of our crown, and of the Engliſh 
nation. 

„ But that which moſt nearly touches us is, his 
unchriſtian proſecution of many of our Engliſh 
Proteſtant ſubjects, in France, for matters of 
religion, by ſtrange and unuſual cruelties; and 
impriſoning ſome of the maſters and ſeamen of 
our merchant-ſhips, and condemning others to 
the gallies, on pretenſe of having on board 
ſome of his own miſerable Proteſtant ſubjects, or 
their effects. And laſtly, as he has, for ſome 
years laſt paſt, indeavored, by inſinuation and 
+ promiſes of aſſiſtance, to overthrow the govern- 
ment of England; ſo now, by open and violent 
methods, and the actual invaſion of our _ 
dom of Ireland, in ſupporting of our ſubje 


in arms, and in rebellion againſt us, he is pro- 


— 


— 


ſettle among us, and to become ſubjects of Great Britain. 


(2) Tho! this declaration of war was generally approved by all the King's allies abroad, and was agreable in England, to the 
Whigs and moderate part of the Tories, yet it was as much exclaimed againſt by others who were either miſfinformed or diſaf- 
fete to the government. They pretended that the injuries ſuppoſed to have been done by the French to the Engliſh, in America, 
were not perhaps ſo atrocious as repreſented, and that the Engliſh had drawn ſome of them on themſelves, and took ſufficient 
revenge for the others. And they found pretexts to palliate all the other grievances alleged. They affirmed that the defenſive 
treaty of March, 13, 1678, renewed in 1685 and 1689, mentioned by King William, only required England to aſſiſt the Dutch 
with their ſhips and forces, but not to enter into a war, on their account. 


Dutch had done us, particularly, when, ſoon after the peace of Nimeguen, they ſeized a ſhip belonging to our Eaſt-India-Com- 
pany, which they had lent to the King of Java, and when they drove away the Engliſh factories from Bantam and Maſulipatan, 
in Fr. L. 25. p. 55. 


where they had eſtabliſhed a flouriſhing trade. Contin. of Rapin, 


(1) Some, who did not rightly conſider the unqueſtionable maxim, that the riches of a nation conſiſts in the number of her 
ſübjects, provided they are imployed either in trade, husbandry, or manufactures, repined at this invitation and inco 
ment given to foreigners, to ſettle here. They did not conſider of what advantage the incouragement Queen Elizabeth gave 
the Walloons was to the nation, by the improvements they made in our ſilk and woollen manufactures. They did not refle& 
that our neighbors, the Dutch, daily increaſed, in wealth and 
nor did they foreſee the benefit which has fince accrued to this 
rious and induſtrious artificers, and brave and experienced officers and ſoldiers, who have, by this means, been incouraged to 


e- 


E by the favor they ſhewed their perſecuted brethren ; 
ingdom by the great number of wealthy merchants, labo- 


1 hey put the public in mind of ſeveral injuries the 


«© moting 


ol 
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« moting the utter extirpation of our good and loyal 
. 75 e ſubjects in that our kingdom. 


„ Being, therefore, thus neceſſitated to take u 
« arms, and relying on the help of almighty Gop, 
« jn our juſt undertaking; we have thought fit to 
« declare, and do, hereby, declare war againſt 
the French King; and that we will, in conjunction 
with our allies, * nana proſecute the ſame, 
by ſea and land (ſince he hath, ſo unrighteouſly, 
begun it) being aſſured of the hearty concur- 
rence and aſſiſtance of our ſubjects, in ſupport o 
ſo good a cauſe. Hereby willing and requiring 
our general of our forces, our commiſſioners for 
executing the office of high admiral, our lieu- 
tenants of our ſeveral counties, governors of 
our forts and garriſons, and all other officers 
and ſoldiers under them, by ſea and land, to do 
and execute all acts of hoſtility in the proſecution 
of this war, againſt the French King, his vaſſals 
and ſubjects, and to oppoſe their attempts. Wil- 
ling and requiring all our ſubjects, to take notice 
of the ſame, whom we henceforth ſtrictly forbid 
to hold any correſpondence or communication 
with the ſaid French King, or his ſubjects. And 
becauſe there are remaining in our kingdom, 
many of the ſubjects of the French King; we do 
declare, and give our royal word, that all ſuch 
of the French nation, as ſhall demean them- 
ſelves dutifully towards us, and not correſpond 
with our enemies, ſhall be ſafe in their perſons 
and eſtates, and free from all moleſtation and 
trouble, of any kind, 

« Given at our court at Hampton-Court, the 
« feventh day of May, 1689, in the firſt year of 
4% our reign. 

J have already obſerved, in my account of pre- 
ferments above, that his Majeſty's choice of the 
judges was highly applauded by __ it may 
not be amiſs to mention more particularly, what re- 
gard he had to the eftabliſh*'d laws, in reviving the 
roceedings in the reſpective courts of juſtice, by 
filling up the vacancies with ſuch perſons, as in the 
moſt difficult times had boldly aſſerted them, and 
were eminent for their learning and integrity; 
which was done the 4th of May. In the court of 
King's-bench, fir Joan Holt was conſtituted lord 
chiet juſtice, and fir William Dolbin, fir William 
Gregory, and Giles Eyres, eſq; juſtices, In the 
court of common pleas, fir Henry Pollexfen was 
made lord chief juſtice, and fir John Powel, Tho- 
mas Rokeby, and Peyton Ventris, eſqs; juſtices, In 
the court of exchequer, ſir Robert Atkins was a 


* 
* 


* 
* 


pointed lord chief baron, and ſir Edward Nevil, 


( John Trenchard, 
Juſtice of Cheſter. 
ney-genera]; John Sommers, eſq; ſollicitor-general; 
and fir William Whitlock, fir Charles Porter, fir 
William Williams, John Coniers, eſq; Thomas 
Trevor, ar | and ſoon after William Cowper, eſqz 
their Majeſties learned council at law. 

'The declaration of war, which the readers has ſeen 
above, mentions, in general, ſeveral incroachments, 
depredations and real acts of hoſtility commited by 
the French, as ſo many provocations, which juſtly 
induced his Majeſty, at length, to take to arms : 
and, indeed, it was high time, for near a week be- 
fore this proclamation was iſſued, an action hap- 
pen'd, which more effectually began the war, and 
deſerves our particular notice, I mean the ſea- fight 
at Bantry-bay, the firſt of May. 

His Majeſty was very ſenſible of what impor- 
tance it would be to have a conſiderable fleet at ſea, 
to declare his juſt rights, at the begining of his 
reign 3 (2) and eſpecially to prevent the French 
King's ſending the late King James, with a body of 
his own troops into Ireland : and no preparations 
had been wanting for this end, which the ſhortneſs 
of the time would allow. | 


commander in chief of this fleet, who when he 
came to Portſmouth, the 2oth of the ſame month, 
found that the ſhips, which were order'd to join him 
from the eaſt, lay windbound in the Downs. He 
had received intelligence that King James landed, 
at Kingfale, in Ireland, the 12th ; he, therefore, re- 
ſolved to make for that coaſt, with what ſhips he 
could get together in haſte, hoping to intercept the 
convoy in its return. He gave orders for the reſt 
of the fleet to follow him, ſingly, as they could, and 
not to wait one for the other. When he came be- 
foreCork, (3) theaccount he had before of King James 
being landed was confirmed, with the addition, that 
he had been convoyed over by 22 ſhips from France. 
He, thereupon, reſolved to proceed firſt off of Breſt, 
and to range to and fro in the ſoundings, in hopes 
of meeting thoſe ſhips, which, as he was now in- 
formed, were taking in a conſiderable ſupply at 
Breſt, for the ſervice of King James : but being 
diſappointed in theſe hopes, he return'd to the Iriſh 
coaſts, where, on the 29th of April, in the even- 
ing, he diſcover'd a fleet of 44 fail, off of King- 
ſale, keeping their wind, which made him do fo like- 


wiſe, all night, to hinder their geting into that port. 


L - *" 


[I 


elq; chief An* 1689, 
(1) Sir * Treby, attor- LAN SY 


The fourteenth of March, his Majeſty appointed Sea-fight at 
admiral Herbert (afterwards earl of Torrington ) Bantry-bay. 


- 9 ——— ů ˖ —— 


(i) To prepare for theſe promotions, the following eminent lawyers were call'd, by writ, to be ſerjeants at law : fir Henry 
Pollexften, Nicholas Lechmere, Thomas Rokeby, Peyton Ventris, John Thurburne, William Wo William Pawlet, 
Roger Belwood, Nathaniel Bond, Giles Eyre, Henry Hatſel, John Blencoe, John Powel, John Tremaine, John Trenchard, 
_ John Turton, eſqs; who very properly cholc, for the motto of the rings they gave, the following words. Veniendo 
reſtituit rem. 

(2) As the royal navy of England was greatly increas'd and improv'd in this and the ſucceeding reign, it may not be amiſs 
to give the readers a ſtate of it, as it ſtood at the revolution, which I cannot do better than from the memoirs of mr. Pepy's, ; 
then ſecretary of the admiralty. i 


The ſtate of the royal navy of England, as it was on the eighteenth of December, 1688 , being the day King James withdrew. f | 


Total. 


Ships and At Sea, or | In Harbours to be Newly come in Men. | Guns. 
Veſſels. going cut. | Repaired, | Repairing, | Repaired. from Sea. 
Rates, 1 — 5 — — 9 6705 878 
2 — 9 — — 1 11 7010 974 
— — z] —- 5 — 22 — — 39 19545 = 
— — — 11 — —— — 1 4 O I 
- -_ 3 3 4 72 9288 80 
6] — 4 — 2 6 420 90 
Bomber! 1 — 2 3 120 33 
Fire-ſhips | _—— 26 26 905 218 
Hoys — 6 6 22 
Hulks ww 4 — 7 8 50 | 
Ketches ]J_— 3 3 115 24 
Smacks — 5 | 5 18 
2 — 9 — 5 | e 


92 66 > 3 RE a : 
(3) He had then with him only 12 ſhips of war, 1 fireſhip, 2 yachts, and 2 ſmacks. Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. 
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& Maxy. enemy was gone into Baltimore, 


Ax' 1689. 


WAR there, 


Clear, and, in the evening, ſaw them ſtanding in 


The 3oth, advice was brought him, that the | 
whereupon he bore 

away for that place: but finding no ſign of them 
and judging that they muſt be to the welt- 
ward, he bore away, with the wind eaſterly to cape 
for Bantry-bay. He lay off the bay till morning, 
and as ſoon as day broke, ſtood towards them; 
the men of war being at anchor, and the tranſports 
(which had carried about 5000 men to Ireland) be- 
ing at ſome diſtance, plying to the windward. (1) 
The enemy, incouraged by their great ſuperior- 
ity got under fail: and when admiral Herbert, not 
without great difficulty, worked up within two 
miles of them, they bore down upon him, in a very 
orderly line, of all the 28 men of war and g fire- 
ſhips. One of them, being within muſquet-ſhot of 
the defiance, which led the van, Monſ. de Chateau- 
Renaud pur out the ſignal of battle, and they two 
began the fight, which was continued by the others, 
as faſt as they came up with one another. The 
admiral made ſeveral boards, indeavoring by 
that means, to gain the wind of the enemy, or, at 
leaſt, to ingage them cloſer than they ſeem'd willing 
to do: but finding he could not do either, and that 
it was not adviſeable to maintain ſo unequal a fight, 
he ſtretch'd off to ſea, not only to get his ſhips in- 
to a regular line, but, if poſſible, to gain the wind. 
The French were ſo very cautious of bearing 
down, that the admiral could meet with no oppor- 
tunity of obtaining his end; ſo that continuing the 
fight, and battering upon a ſtretch, till about five 
in the afternoon, the French admiral then tack'd 
about, and ſtood farther into the bay. Admiral 
Herbert could not follow them, his own, and ſeveral 


XXV 


their honor, that both officers and ſailors behav- WIIII AV 


ed with all the courage and vigor, that could be & Mayy 
There were no AN” 
more than 94 men kill'd, and about 250 or 300 LG Ny 


expected from the braveſt men. 


wounded. Captain George Aylmer, of the Port- 
land, and one lieutenant, being the only officers 
who were kill'd in the action. The ſhips received 
little or no damage, except what they had in their 
ſails and rigging. (3) 

This action being over (4) the admiral repaired 
to his rendezvous, two leagues weſt from Scilly, 
where he was in hopes of meeting with ſuch an ad- 
ditional force, as might inable him to proceed in 
ſearch of the French: but being deceiv'd in this 
his expectation, he returned to Spithead, where I 
ſhall leave him refiting, and waiting the arrival of 
the reſt of the fleet to join him (5); and, in the 
mean time, give an account of the affairs of Ire- 
land: obſerving oal 
fore, this time, os 


hare the Emperor by monſieur Hofman ; the 


Provinces by meſſ. Van Engelnburg, Van Witſen, 
Van Odyck Van, Cittern, and Van Dyckvelt, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the reſt, by a moſt 
magnificent entry. 


of the other ſhips having ſuffered ſo much in their 
maſts and rigging, that not one of them were in a 
condition for farther action, and it is not to be queſ- 
tion'd but the French, on their ſides, received con- 
ſiderable damage likewiſe. (2) It, therefore, all 
circumſtances be duly weigh'd, and particularly 
that moſt of the Engliſh ſhips were very ill-manned, 
they came off more fortunately, than could rea- 
ſonably have been expected: and it muſt be ſaid, to 


the earl of Tyrconnel (whom King James had 
made deputy, or lord lieutenant) animated with a 
zeal for his unfortunate maſter, had ſeized the moſt 
important places of that kingdom for his uſe, and 
had diſarmed, pillag'd and impriſon'd the chief of 
the Proteſtants in Munſter, Lemſter and Connaught. 
(6) This obliged the Engliſh to retire to their bre- 


thren 


1 * —_— — 


(1) Admiral Herbert had, by this time, increas'd the force of his little fleet, to twenty or two and twenty fail, the enemy 
had 28 men of war, moſt of them from 60 to upwards of 70 guns, and ſome larger (there being 18 of them, the leaſt where- 
of was as big as the Elizabeth, in which the Engliſh admiral was) with five fire-ſhips, under the command of monſ. Chateau- 
Renaud. Lediard's naval hiſtory. Vol. 2 p. 623-4. 

(2) How far the French admiral was reſtrain'd by his order is not known: but certain it is, that he made a very little 
uſe of the great advantages he might have taken: for he had not only the wind, but double the force, conſidering the bulk of 
his ſhips, and the advantage of having fireſhips. Lediard's naval hiſtory. Vol. 2. p. 624. 

(3) As the French aſcribe to — * the honor of this day, and rejoicings were made on acconnt of it, in France, it may 
not be unaceptable to the reader to hear what they ſay of the action. F. Daniel ſays, that the count de Chateau- Renaud, lieu- 
tenant- general of the French fleet, was ordered to carry over a conſiderable convoy of proviſions and ammunition, with three 
thouſand men to Ireland. While he was landing his forces, he received advice, that the Engliſh admiral Herbert, was ap- 
33 to attack him, at the head of the Engliſh fleet. The two fleets were pretty near of an equal force, and monſieur de 

hateau-Renaud advanced to receive the Engliſh, whom he defeated and follow d, *till night gave them an opportunity of eſ- 
caping. Aſter having landed his men he returned to Breſt, Where he was welcomed with loud acclamations of joy; havin 
45 my author) made a voyage to Ireland and back again, landed his troops, routed the Engliſh fleet, taken ſeven Dutch ver 

ls, richly laden, on his return, brought back his fleet in as good condition as when he went out of harbor, and all this within the 
ſpace of eleven or twelve days. A ſhip commanded by the chevalier de Coetlogon was ſet on fire, during the fight, by a cannon- 
ball, which accidentally fell among the granadoes and a barrel of powder, and part of the ſtem was blown away. De Larrey, in 
his hiſtory of France, under Lewis XIV, does yet more honor to the French, and pretends their fleet confiſted of but twelve 
ſhips of war. He adds, that with this ſmall fleet they defeated the Engliſh admiral with two and twenty ſhips. 

(4) When King William received the news of this ſea-fight, he is reported to have ſaid ; ** That ſuch an action was neceſſary 
in the begining of a war, but it would be raſh in the courſe of it. 

(5) The King went himſelf a fortnight after this, to Portſmouth, as well to haſten the refittng of the fleet, as to diſtribute re- 
wards to theſe officers and ſoldiers, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ingagement. Admiral Herbert was declared, and 
ſoon after made earl of Torrington, captain John Aſhby of the Defiance, and captain Cloudeſly Shovel of the Edgar, were 
ry. rs and every ſeaman had a gratuity of ten ſhillings: and beſide this, a bounty was added to the relicts of thoſe who had 

their lives. 

(6) It is a very great queſtion, whether, if proper meaſures had been at firſt taken, Tyreonnel might not eaſily have been in- 
duc'd to declare for King William; and thereby the great expenſe of blood and treaſure, which it afterwards colt to redeem Ire- 
land heen lav'd. As ſoon as the Prince of Orange came to London, the nobility and gentry of Ireland, who were then there, met 
at the duke of Ormond's houſe, in St. James's-ſquare, and drew up an addreſs to be preſented to his highneſs, together with a 
draught of the chief ports of that kingdom, humbly praying him to take them into his protection, which the lords and com- 
mons of England had before deſir'd. The negoication with colonel Richard Hamilton, 42 undertook to prevail with the de- 
puty, Tyrconnel, to deliver up the ſword to ſuch perſon as the Prince of Orange ſhould commiſſion to receive it, and the ill ad- 
vice of the marquis of Hallifax, not to give that commiſſion to the earl of Clarendon, out of a pique to that lord, who would 
doubtieſs have been moſt acceptable to the people of Ireland, were the two chief obſtacles to the relief of the Proteſtants. 


Hamilton, 


1689 


previouſly that about or be- Moſt of the 
of the Princes and Potentates Princes of 


To give a clearer idea of the affairs of Ireland, Affairs of 
at this time, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that Ireland. 
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WittiaM thren in Ulſter, who declared for King William and ſufficient for 2000 men) and named colonel WILLIAM 


& MARY. 
AN' 1689, 


NOV 


Queen Mary, and ſeiz'd the towns of Coleraine, 
Kilmore, Inniſkillin and Londonderry. Kin 
James, in the mean time, having in vain implor'd 
the aſſiſtance of ſeveral Princes, and finding he had 
no friend, upon whoſe help he could rely, but the 


French King, reſolv'd to make his laſt trial, for 


Five procla- 
mations, 


King James 

takes Cole. 

raine and 
ilmore. 


the recovery of his dominions, in Ireland, with the 
ſuccors given him by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty: to 
which he was, likewiſe, incouraged by Tyrconnel, 
who ſent baron Rice and the lord Mountjoy, to 
France, to invite him. (7) 

Induced by theſe motives, the unhappy Monarch 
took ſhiping at Breſt, with about 1500 men, who 
were commanded by experienced French, Scots, 
and Iriſh officers (having with him a ſmall ſupply 
of arms, ammunition and mony) and landed ſafely at 
Kingſale, the 12th of March. He went, the next 
day, to Cork, with a numerous attendance, and 
was there received by the earl of Tyrconnel. The 
24th, he enter*d triumphantly into Dublin, and hav- 
ing call'd a council, the next 3 diſplaced 
the earl of Granard, chairman, judge Keating, and 
others, and put in their rooms, the French embal- 
ſador, count d' Avaux (who attended him as a fort 
of ſpy upon his actions) the biſhop of Cheſter, and 
lieutenant-colonel Dorrington. The reſult of this 
counſel was iſſuing of five proclamations, by King 
James's order; viz. iſt, . To require all his Pro- 
«« teſtant ſubjects, who had left the kingdom, to 
* return, and remain upon the premiſſes, with 
« aſſurance of his protection, and all his ſubjects, 
of what perſuaſion ſo ever, to join him againſt 
© the Prince of Orange. 2d, To commend his Ro- 
* man Catholic ſubjects for their vigilance, in 
„ arming themſelves, but requiring all, who were 
not actually under pay in the army, to lay up 
« their arms in their reſpective abodes. 3d, To in- 
«« vite the country to carry proviſions to the army. 
« 4th, 10 raiſe ſuch money as was current in 
« Ireland; 5th, for the parliament to meet 
at Dublin, the 7th of May.” At the fame time, 
he created the earl of Tyrconnel duke, and gave 
the royal regiment, which the duke of Ormond 
had, to colonel Dorrington. 

The firſt of theſe had very little effect, the Pro- 
teſtants reſolving to ſtand on their defenſe; and they 
made a ſhow of oppoſing King James's forces in the 
field, but were defeated by lieutenant-general Ha- 
milton at Dunmore; upon which the King and Tyr- 
connel march'd, with near 20,000 men, towards 
the north, to drive the reſt of them out of the 
towns they had ſeiz'd, before the Engliſh ſuc- 
cors could arrive; which reduced the Proteſtant 
cauſe in Ireland, to a very deſperate condi- 
tion. 

King James having taken Coleraine and Kilmore, 
after a ſtout reſiſtance, hoped the ſame ſucceſs at 
Londonderry, towards which place he, therefore, 
moved with his army. King William had indeed, 
already ſent captain James Hamilton, with arms 
and ammunition thither (the latter conſiſting of 
about 500 barrels of powder, and the former being 


Lundee, to be governor of the place. In the mean & Maxx. 


g time, mr. George Walker, rector of Donaghmore, Ax' 1689. 


in the county of Tyrone, had, out of zeal to his 

religion, raiſed a regiment for the defenſe of it. 
This gentleman having received intelligence, the 
13th of April, that King James was drawing his 
forces towards London-derry, haſtened thither in 
perſon to give an account of it, and upon advice of 
their being advanced to Cledyford, returned to 
1 he joined colonel Crafton. He 
alterwards, purſuant to the directions given by co- 
lone] Lundee, took poſt at the Long-canſey, which 
he defenced, with great courage, the whole night, 
till, being over-powered with numbers, he was 
obliged to retreat to Londonderry, where he indea- 
vored, tho” in vain, to prevail on Lundee to take 
the field; which he might have done, with ſome 
probability of ſucceſs, betore the late King's army 
b. * * (8). 

J his officer ſoon ſhewed how miſtaken King Trea 
William had been in his reliance upon him : = col. — 1 
notwithſtanding colonel Cunningham, and colonel 
Richards, were arrived with their regiments, and 
all other neceſſaries, in the harbor, to reinforce 
the gariſon, in a council of war, held the 17th, he 
influenced the reſt of the officers of the council, 
which was chiefly packed by him, in ſuch manner, 
that it was reſolved the town was ** not tenable, as 
well becauſe they had not proviſions for above 
«© eight or ten days, as becauſe the works were 
not in a condition to be defended againſt ſo formi- 
% dable an army as King James had under his 
% command.” This reſolution being taken, he 
would not ſuffer the two reginients to land, but, 
notwithſtanding all indea vors that were uſed, by 
mr. Walker, and others, to perſuade him to con- 
tinue his government, he abandoned the place ; 
and, leaving the inhabitants, and the Proteſtants who 
had retired thither, as a place of ſecurity, to ſhift 
for themſelves, returned thro? Scotland in his way 
for England ; but was there ſecured, and ſent pri- 
ſoner to London, where he was confined to the Tower, 
to anſwer for the neglect of duty laid to his charge. 
Colonel Cunningham and colonel Richards failed 
back with their regiments to England, where, tho? 
they urged, in their juſtification, that they were in- 
ſtructed to obey the orders of colonel Lundee, they 
were jaa * . 

Theſe r people being thus abandoned, b 
thoſe whoſe duty . to have ſupported eB — 2 4 
reſolved nevertheleſs, to maintain their town againſt K. James. 
the whole force of King James's army, in which 
brave reſolution they were greatly ſtrengthened by 
that bold and reverend divine, mr. George Walker, 
whom, together with major Baker, an officer of great 
courage and experience, they choſe their joint gover- 
nors. The eighteenth, King James appeared before 
the town, at the head of a powerful army, when the 
two new governors, having formed the men in the 
place, who were able to bear arms, into regi- 
ments and companies, to the number of 7020, under 
eight colonels, and 333 other officers, made a briſk 


Hamilton, inſtead of influencing Tyrconnel to ſubmit to the Prince of Orange, perſuaded him to ſtand out for King James, and 
accepted of the command of his army of Iriſh Papiſts under him.. : 
believe, that Tyrconnel was not at firſt determin'd in that reſolution : for the day after the late King left Rocheſter, in order to 
go out of England, which he could not then have heard, he held an extraordinary council, in the caſtle of Dublin, to conſult and 
adviſe of the then cogent affairs, which were debated at that board. Lord chief juſtice Keating, the only Proteſtant judge in the 
kingdom, ſpeaking in favor of the Prince of Orange, Tyrconnel heard him with patience. a 
fate of England, and ſubmit to that government, he replied haſtily, “ What would you have me fling the ſword over the 
« caſtle walls? ” nay he ſeem'd to comply ſo far with the moderate men, that it was agreed by him and them, to ſend perſons to 
King James in France, to repreſent the impoſſibility of holding out the kingdom of Ireland, and to deſire permiſſion to treat. 
Thus did Tyrconnel diſguiſe his intentions, if he then really deſigned to enter into a war for reſtoring King James. 


Oldmixon, p. 16. 


(7) Their firſt inſtructions were (as I have mention d above) 


ingineer landing at that time, with a meſſage for the deputy, other meaſures were ſoon taken. 
18 Sir > Rawdon, had two or three hundred horſe well mounted, and the lord Kingſton 1000 horſe, and 2500 feot, 
ready to have joined him, had he appointed any place of rendezvous, without the walls of Derry. O:dmixon, p. 20. 


Vol. III. 2 2 2 2 ſally 


By the advices from Ireland, there was ſome reaſon to 


Being preſs'd to follow the 


to deſire leave to treat with the Prince of Orange: but a French 
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W1LL1am ſally upon the King's troops, and forced them to about 7000, to be drove under their walls, and there WILIA 

| left without any ſuſtenance, that they might ſee them & Maxx. 
periſh before their eyes, or leſſen their own exhauſted Ax? 1689. 
ſtores, to relieve them. But even this unheard of WY 


& MaRx. retire to St. John's town. (1) IR 
An” 1689. Notwithſtanding this repulſe, the King inveſted 


LY 


And beſieg d. fire. The governors immediately diſpatched mr. 


Great diſtreſs 
of the inhabi- ſeemed to be expoſed to, was from thoſe two cruel 


tants. 


it the 20th, and the next day the batteries began to 


Bennet, with an account of their diſtreſs to Eng- 
land, declaring, at the ſame time, that they were 
reſolved to hold out to the laſt extremity, and in- 
treating a ſpeedy ſuccor. : 

The 29th the King was obliged to leave the care 
of this ſiege to his general, to go and meet the par- 
liament he had ſummoned for the 7th of May, at 
Dublin. This did not, however, hinder the proſe- 
cution of it; many were the attacks of the beſiegers, 
and as many the ſallies made by the beſieged, in 
both which the latter had generally the advantage : 
And in this manner was the ſiege continued during 
the whole month of May. The 4th of June, the 
beſiegers made a vigorous aſſault on a part of the 
place which they thought the moſt acceſſible, but 
met with their uſual ill ſucceſs, and were repulſed 
with great ſlaughter. 

In the mean time, the greateſt danger the beſieged 


and raging enemies, ſickneſs and famine ; with re- 
ſpect to the latter of which eſpecially, their caſe was 
very deplorable, they being reduced to the neceſſit 
of eating horſes, dogs, cats, rats, mice, and all 
manner of vermin, as likewiſe tallow, hides, and 
in ſhort, the moſt loathſome things that any men, 
even in their condition, ever made uſe of for ſuſ- 
tenance. (2) And to compleat their misfortune, 
the 20th of June, they loſt one of their brave gover- 
nors, major Baker, who was ſnatched away b 
death, when they could leaſt bear the loſs of him. 
(3) Some days before his death, the French general 
de Roſe, who was arrived with a commiſſion to 
command the beſiegers in chief, had threatned them 
with not only fire and ſword, but the moſt exquiſite 
torments, if they continued obſtinate, and on the 
other hand, licutenant-general Hamilton had ſent 
them ſome plauſible ofters of favorable conditions 
if they would ſurrender : but they were as little in- 
timidated with one, as worked upon by the other. 
On the contrary, theſe threats and offers did but 
ſtrengthen their reſolutions, and prompted them to 
return ſuch an anſwer as could hardly be expected 
from men in their deplorable circumſtances (4). 
This ſo inraged the French general, that to add, 
it poſſible, to their miſery, he cauſed all the Pro- 


cruelty had no effect upon them; they looked upon 
it with indignation and contempt, and to ſhew 
their reſolution, cauſed a gallows to be erected in 
ſight of the beſiegers, and, in their turn, threat- 


ned, if they did not immediately ſuffer theſe poor 


wretches to return to their habitations, they would 
hang all the priſoners they had taken during the 
ſiege, giving them leave, at the ſame time, to ſend 
ſome of their prieſts to prepare them for death, in 
their own way. The beſiegers ſeemed at firſt reſol- 
ved to ſacrifice their friends to their revenge : at 
length, however, ſceing the gallows finiſhed, and 
being aſſured by a letter from the chief of theſe 
priſoners, that the beſieged were reſolutely bent to 
execute their purpoſe, the generals ſubmited to the 
importunities of thoſe who ſollicited in their behalf, 
ſuffered the poor half- ſtarved Proteſtants, to 
return to their homes, the fourth of July (5). 

This unparalleled reſolution of the beſieged was, 
doubtleſs, in ſome meaſure kept up, by a reaſonable 
proſpect of relief, they * received ſeveral 
meſſages from major-general Kirk, that he was 
come to their aſſiſtance, with men, proviſions and 
arms, and tho* it would be very difficult for bim 
to come to them with his ſhips, becauſe of the ene- 
mies batteries, andother works they had made, to 
ſecure the narrow part of the river, yet when they 
were reduced to the laſt extremity, he would cer- 
tainly come to their relief, tho* with the utmoſt 


y | hazard of his own perſon, his ſhips and men. (6) 


To this criſis matters were come at laſt ; and the 
ſcarcity of the moſt vile of catables was ſo increaſed, 
that the gariſon was very near reduced to the 
neceſſity of preying upon one another. Mr. 
Walker, being apprehenſive, that the reſolution of the 
gariſon might at length flag, did all that was in his 
power to ſupport it; he performed with an incompa- 
rable preſenſe of mind, the different functions of go- 
vernor, captain, ſoldier and divine, After a fally, in 
which he always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage 
and conduct, he would, with all the tranquility 
imaginable, perform his office in the government, 
and that done, indeavor, in the pulpit, to inſpire 
his auditors with that noble ardor which he himſelf 
poſſeſſed. Thus he, by his own great example, 
daily animated the gariſon, and preſerved the — 


teſtants of the adjacent country, to the number of | 


till the goth of July: when, having ſtill a confi- 


(1) To attempt to defend a town ill-fortified, with a gariſon of poor people, moſt of them frightned from their own homes, 
without a ſufficient number of horſe for ſallies, or ingineers to inſtruct them in the neceſſary works, with only twenty ſmall guns 
ill-mounted, and with not above ten days proviſion, and that againſt a formidable army, commanded by a King implacable and 
revengeful, who looked upon them as traytors and rebels, was a bold and almoſt unheard of undertaking, which none but men 
inſpired with an almoſt ſuper-natural zeal and courage, ſpured on by a neceflity either of vanquiſhing or falling victims to in- 


raged and unmerciful enemies, could ever have ventured upon. 


(2) If we may believe F. Daniel, 7000 perſons were famiſhed 
brave 


to death during this fiege. A noble example of reſolution in a 


e, who could look death in the face, in its moſt ugly form, rather than bow their necks to the yoke of tyranny and 


on. | 
(3) Upon this officer's being taken ill, and rendered uncapable of doing the duty of a governor, colonel Michelburn, a 
tleman who before had been equally zealous with mr. Walker and mr. Baker, in the defenſe of the place, and had advanced 
eral conſiderable ſums for the uſe of the gariſon, was choſen to aſſiſt mr. Walker, that if one ſhould fall, the place might 
not be in danger of being without a government, or laid liable to the inconveniencies of a conteſted election. 


(4) They unanimouſly reſolved, when all other means of ſuſtenance failed, to eat the Iriſh, and laſtly, one another, rather than 
„and to general Hamilton's offers, they anſwered, << that they very mach wondered he ſhould expect they ſhould 


« place any confidence in him, ſince he had ſo unworthily broke faith with King William, their ſovereign ; that he was once 
*« generouſly truſted (by them) tho' an enemy, and yet betrayed his truft, and that they could not believe he had learned more 
*« fincerityinan Iriſhcamp. Hiſtory of King William III. Vol. 2. p. 65. * 

(5) This cruelty of the French general turned out, in ſome meaſure, to the advantage of the befieged : for they found means 
to get rid of about 500 of their uſeleſs people, by thruſting them among the Proteftants under their walls, who paſſed undiſtin- 
guiſhed with them, and in exchange, got ſome able and ſtout men of their numbers. Hiſt. of King William III. Vol. 2. p. 67. 

(6) The major-general had a fleet of tranſports with ſeveral frigats to convoy them, for this purpoſe : but at their arrival near 
the place, the 9th of June, upon information how difficult the enemy had rendered the up the river, it was reſolved, in 


à council of war, to ſtay till their forces were augmented, and then, by making a deſcent, indeavor to oblige the enemy to 


raiſe the ſiege. In the mean time, he went on an expedition to the iſland of Inch, and upon advice of the great diſtreſs the gari · 
ſon of Londonderry was in, he returned and made this bold and fucceſstul attempt for their relief. Lediard's naval hiſtory. 
Vol. 2. p. 626. 

Some however, who conſider ma jor- general Kirk's cruelties in the Weſt, againſt the Engliſh Proteſtants, after the defeat at 
Sedgmore, can hardly forbear infinuating, that there was a fecret treachery in his delaying the reliet of London.derry ſo long, 


and that the courageous and reſolute defen'e of the gariſon, obliging him, at laft, to do ſomething, it was attempted in ſuch a 
manner, that it was next to a miracle it ſuceeded. s 
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dence in Gop, that he would not ſuffer them to fall 
a prey to their enemies, he as uſual, preached to 
the gariſon in the cathedral, and indeavored to 
confirm them in their conſtancy, by reminding 
them of the many inſtances of providence they had 
already been witneſſes of, and of what importance 
it was at this time, to the Proteſtant cauſe 3 con- 
cluding with aſſurances of a ſpeedy relief; which 
accordingly almoſt immediately followed : for within 
an hour after his ſermon was ended, the gariſon, to 
their unſpeakable joy, ſaw the means imployed by 

eneral Kirk to effect it. The manner of their de- 
iverance was as follows: 

The Montjoy of Derry, commanded by captain 
Browning, and the Phenix of Cloeraine, by captain 
Douglas, both laden with proviſions, were ſent 
towards the town, under convoy of the Dartmouth 
frigat, commanded by captain Leake. They were 
obliged to ſtand a furious fire of the enemy from 
Kilmore-caſtle, and from the batteries on both fides 
of the river, which they received and returned with 
the greateſt bravery imaginable. The Montjoy 
made a little ſtop at the boom, occaſioned by her 
rebound, after ſtriking and breaking it, ſo that 
ſhe was ran a-ground. Upon this the enemy gave 
a loud and joyful ſhout (tho? a dreadful one to the 
beſieged) fired all their s upon her, and were 
preparing their boats to board her. The trouble 
and concern of the beſieged, to ſee their laſt hopes 
diſappointed, is not to be expreſſed; but by a 
great providence, firing a broad-fide, the ſhock 
looſened the ſhip ſo, that ſhe got clear and paſſed 
the boom. Captain Douglas was ingaged all this 
while, and the Dartmouth gave the enemy very 
warm entertainment, *till at length the three ſhips, 
having overcome the great difficulty of breaking 
and paſſing the boom, got up to the city, to the 
inexpreſſible joy and tranſport of a gariſon, 
which reckoned but upon two days life, havin 
nothing left but nine lean horſes, and a pint of mea 
to each man. | 

The beſiegers ſeing the ſucceſs of this brave at- 
tempt, and that now a communication was open be- 
tween the town and the ſuccors brought to its relief, 
under major-general Kirk, were ſo diſcouraged, 
that the very next day, being the laſt of Jaly, 
they prepared to be gone, and, the night following, 
Tal the ſiege, with great confuſion, and in 
their retreat, ravaged the country in a terrible 
manner. 


When major-general Kirk came to Londonderry 


in perſon, mr. Walker made him an offer of his 


regiment, <* that after having done the King all 
«* the ſervice in his power, he might return to his 
«© own profeſſion *? : but the major-general defiring 
him to diſpoſe of it himſelf, he gave it to captain 

hite, a gentleman of valor and merit. He was 


afterwards prevailed upon by a council held at Derry, 


Succeſs of the 
Inifkillin 
men, 


to imbark for England, to carry an addreſs 0 
thanks to their Majeſties, who upon his arrival gave 
him a reception and reward equal to his extraordi- 
nary ſervices. (1) 

Having now done juſtice to the reſolution and 
courage of the inhabitants and gariſon of London- 
derry, I think myſelf no leſs obliged to render the 
ſame to the men of Iniſkillin, a town in the north 
of Ireland, who having dared to aſſert the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe, and to proclaim King William and 
Queen Mary, were ſummoned by the lord Galmoy, 
to ſurrender their town to him for the uſe of Kin 
James; but their ſteady reſolution detered him 
trom attempting any thing againſt them; and he 
having Ly the caſtle of Crom, at about ſixteen 


— — 


country- 
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miles diſtance from them, poſſefied by Proteſtants, WII IA ll 
they not only found means to re- inforce the gariſon & Mary: 
but obliged him to raiſe the ſiege, and retreat to Ax' 168 


— 


Belturbat. The 24th of April, a detachment of 
their gariſon, with lieutenant colonel Lloyd at 
their head, made an excurſion into the enemy's 
country, took and demoliſhed the caſtle of An- 
ghor, and returned home with a conſiderable booty. 
They had ſeveral other ſkirmiſhes and rencounters 
with the enemy, in which they ſignalized their valor, 
and always came off with ſucceſs, They, likewiſe, 
did good ſervice during the ſiege of Londonderry, 
by haraſſing the beſiegers, and cuting off their con- 
voys: but of all their actions, none was ſo remark- 
able, as that which happened, the very ſame day 
that Londonderry was relieved ; in which 2000 In- 
niſkilliners, under the command of col: Berry, fought 
and routed 6000 Iriſh, at a place called Newton- 
Butler: and what with the number killed by them, 
and thoſe who were knocked on the head by the 

people, the enemy loſt at leaſt 4000 men, 
with their cannon, and moſt of their ſurviving of- 
ficers, who were taken priſoners : among the latter 
was major-genera] Mackarty, who was ſhot thro' 
the thigh, and run into the back : all this was per- 
formed with the loſs of only 20 men killed, and 30 
wounded. About two months after, 1000 of thefe 
brave men, under the command of colonel Lloyd, 
routed 3000 Iriſh, of whom they killed 400 and 
took Kelly, their commander, and forty other 
officers priſoners, with a great booty of cattle, 
and this with the loſs of a very few men only. 

The Iriſh parliament, met at Dublin, 


was opened by a ſpeech, in which he told 
them 


hat the exemplary loyalty they had ſhewn, 
e ata time, when the reſt of his ſubjects behaved 
© themſelves ſo undutifully, or betrayed him, had 
« made him reſolve to come and venture his life 
<« with them, in defenſe of their liberties, and his 
own rights: that to his great ſatisfaction, he had 
not only found them ready to ſerve him, but that 
their courage had equalled their zeal : that he had 
always been for liberty of conſcience, and againſt 
invading any man's right or liberty, and nothing 
ſhould perſuade him to change his mind: he 
deſigned wherever he was maſter to eſtabliſh it b 
law, and to have no other teſt or diſtinction, but 
that of loyalty, in which Chriſtian work he —— 
for their concurrence; and he ſhould readily 
conſent to ſuch other laws as might be for the 
good of the nation, and the improvement of 
trade, recommending to them the regulating the 
act of ſettlement : and as he ſhould do his part to 
make them happy and rich, he made no dvubt of 
their aſſiſtance to inable him to oppoſe the unjuſt 
deſigns of his enemies; and to incourage them 
the more in it, he informed them, that the French 
King had imbraced his intereſt, and furniſhed 
him with ſupplies of all kinds, and that ata time 
when he had many conſiderable enemies to con- 
tend with; concluding, as he begun, that he was 
ſenſible of their ſignal loyalty, and that he ſhould 
make it his chief ſtudy, as he had always done, 
e to make them and all his ſubjects happy.” 
His Majeſty being withdrawn, two audreſles 
were fram?*d ; one to return his Majeſty thanks for 
his moſt gracious ſpeech, and another deſiring count 
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g|d*'Avaux to thank the, French King for the aſſiſt- 


ance he had afforded them. This done, a bill was 
brought in, containing a recognition of the King's 
title, and an abhorence of the Prince of Orange's 


(1) He received, beſide, the thanks of the houſe of commons, and was deſired, in the name of that houſe, to thank all thoſe 


who had ſerved under him, in the defenſe of Londonde 
among the widows and 
with a doctor's degree. 


rry. They alſo addreffed the King that 10,000 1. might be diſtributed, 
orphans of ſuch, as were ſlain or died in that fiege : and the univerſity of Oxford preſented mr. Walker 


uſurpa tion, 


| purſuant Procedings of 
to King James's proclamation, the 7th of May, 


the parlia- 
and 


ment in 
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WILLIAM uſurpation, and of the defection of the Engliſh na- made provoſt, and Mackartey another, library- WIIII An 
& MARV. tion. The next day, King James publiſh'd a de- keeper and, in ſhort, the whole was deſign'd for & M ARy 
An” 1689. claration, addreſs'd to all his loving ſubjects, in the them and their brethren. But it was not the univer- Ax' 1680 
kingdom of England, in which, * after having ſity of Dublin alone, in Ireland, that felt the Loa; 
WR « highly extoll'd his many acts of favor and leni- weight of King James's indignation; it was leveled 
« ty to his Proteſtants ſubjects in Ireland, as an | in general againſt the Proteſtant religion, and more 
«« earneſt of what he deſign'd to do in England, he | particularly the church of England. One arch- Ang the Þ 
« promiſed pardon to all thoſe, who, in 24 days | biſhopric, ſeveral biſhoprics, and a great many teſtants in 
« after his appearance in perſon amongſt them, other dignities and livings of the church were de- general. 
<« ſhould return to their duty.” ſignedly kept vacant, and the revenue firſt paid in- 
AR of ſettle The 12th of May a bill was brought in, for re-] to the exchequer, and afterwards diſpos'd of to titu- 
ment repeal- pealing the act of ſettlement, which having been lar biſhops and prieſts, while, in the mean time, the 
122 made for the ſecurity of the Proteſtants, and to de- | Cures lay neglected, ſo that it appear*d plainly, the 
preſs the Popiſh intereſts, both houſes, in which deſign was to deſtroy the ſucceſſion of the Proteſtant 
there were a great majority of Roman Catholics, clergy. I now return to the parliament of England. 
very readily paſs'd it, notwithſtanding, in the upper he commons having voted the yearly ſum Proceeding, 
houſe, the biſhop of Meath argued very long and | 1200,000]. for the ſupport of the crown, and of the para. 
learnedly againſt it. 600,0001. for the maintenance of the forces to be = of Eng. 
AR of attain- But this was nothing to the fatal blow deſign'd 1 imployed in the reduction of Ireland, the next thing 
der paſſed. at leaſt, to be given to the Proteſtants, by a bill of | the) did was to prepare a poll-bill, which having An a& für 
Attainder: in order to make this bill effectual, and | Pa{s'd both houies, was preſented, on the 1ſt of poll-mony 
to ſtrike at the root, every member of the houſe of | MA, for the royal aſſent, by their ſpeaker, who, Paſſed. 
commons return'd the names of all ſuch Proteſtant | upon that occaſion, made the following remarkable 
noblemen and gentlemen as lived near them, or in lpeech to his Majeſty : SIE 
the county or borough for which they ſerved. By| ** The commons aſſembled in this preſent parlia- A remarl,. 
this black act, were attainted ** 2 archbiſhops, 1 | * ment, have taken into their moſt ſerious conlidera- ble ſpeech. 
« duke, 17 earls, 7 counteſſes, 28 viſcounts, 2 tion the deplorable condition of Ireland, where 
« viſcounteſſes, 7 biſhops, 18 barons, 33 baronets, | . thoſe fatal councils, that did ſo long govern the 
«« 51 knights, 83 clergymen, 2182, eſquires and| affairs of theſe kingdoms, have ſo tar prevailed, 
« gentlemen; and all of them, unheard, declar'd * that your arms and gariſons there have been 
« traytors, and adjudg'd to ſuffer death, and the, takten from your Proteſtant ſubjects and put into 
« forteiture of their eſtates (1). ” i the hands of Iriſh Papiſts, and the Engliſh Pro- 
To ſooth this act, at leaſt in pretext, another for * teſtants that remain there, left naked and defenſe- 
liberty of conſcience paſs'd ſoon after, which left leſs, in the power of thoſe enemies, which yet 
the heirs of thoſe whoſe eſtates were forfeited, the - never ſhewed them any mercy, when they had 
injoyment of their religion, if they had virtue r them at an advantage. ; 
enough to bear with penury and want for the ſake |. Nor is it the ſtrength of the Iriſh natives only, 
The parlia- of it. Having paſs d ſome other acts, the 2oth of | ** animated with the zeal for Popery, and a long- 
ment of Ire- July, King James thought fit to prorogue this ing delire to free themſelves from any depen- 
_ parliament (whoſe proceedings occalion'd no leſs dency upon the crown of England, that is likely 
diſturbance in the kingdom of Ireland, than the | ** to create your Majeſty an oppoſition there, but 
war it felt) to the 12th of January — 66 they have likewiſe caſt them under the protection 
Impolitic King James, all this while, inſtead of ſtudying — of the French King, who will, without doubt, 
behavior to heal the breaches his unwary conduct had made, imploy that force with which of late years, he 
of K. James. foem'd rather wholly bent to widen them ; he gave has over-awed Europe, to ſupport thoſe your rebel- 
himſelf intirely up to thoſe deſpotic methods, | . lious ſubjects, thereby it poſſible, to give your 
which were ſuggeſted to him by the French embaſ- | ** Majeſty a diverſion from oppoſing, in other 
ſador, who rul'd his council at will, and the reſt of | Parts of the world, his ambitious deſigns of an 
his evil adviſers, and thereby loſt ground daily | ** univerſal Monarchy. 
among thoſe who had remained true to him, inn The commons, therefore, ſeing ſo evident a 
hopes, as any reaſonable man would have done, | ** neceſſity of reducing that kingdom, under your 
that his paſt misfortunes would have induced him to | ** Majelty's obedience, and the great expenſe your 
alter his conduct. I ſhall give an inſtance or two] Majeſty muſt undergo, in maintaining ſuch a 
of his impolitic as well as unjuſt behavior, and | ** war, do now humbly preſent to your Majeſty 
With regard then return to the parliament of England. And|** their hearty aſſiſtance in a poll-bill, which they 
ind 4 firſt with reſpect to the univerſity of Dublin; it was | ** look upon as the moſt ſpeedy and effectual way 
Dablin. not enough, that Tyrconnel had ſtop'd the main- | ©* of raiſing ready money, on this occaſion, ſolemnly 
; tenance of it, King James ſoon after his arrival,“ ingaging themſelves to ſupply your Majeſty with 
proceeded farther againſt the vice-preſident, fellows | ** fuch future aids, as may be proportionable to 
and ſcholars, and turn'd them out, ſeiz'd their fur- | ** the charge of the war, as long as it ſhall con- 
niture, library and communion-plate, and took a- | ** tinue.” | 
way every thing that belong'd to the college, and | This ſupply being afterwards found not ſufficient, 
to the private fellows and ſcholars: and all this not- | an additional poll-bill was brought in to anſwer the 
withſtanding his promiſe to them (2) when they | preſent emergencies, the commons paſſed an additio- 
waited upon him, at his firſt coming into that city. | nal act to the former act for raiſing money by 
A gariſon was put into their houſe, their chapel | poll, which being ſent up to the lords, for 
was turned into a magazine, and their chambers in- their concurence, their lordſhips added, on the 
to priſons for Proteſtants ; More, a Popiſh prieſt, was | ninth of May, a clauſe to it, ++ for rating and 


— 


6 


(1) To reconcile this act, with the King's ſpeech, would puzzle even the caſuiſtical head of a jeſuit. This was favoring the 
Proteſtants, and eſtabliſhing liberty of conſcience, with a vengeance, and an excellent incouragement to the Proteſtants in 
England, to truſt to King James's clemency. This was coming up to, if not exceeding the horrible proſcription at Rome, 
during the laſt triumvirate : at leaſt there were more than double the number condemn'd, in this little kingdom, than were at 
that time proſcrib'd, throughout the whole Roman empire. But the cruelty of this act cannot be better illuſtrated, than b 
what the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons told King James upon preſenting it for his aſſent: viz. That many were attaint 
« in that act, upon ſuch evidence as fatisfied that houſe, and the reſt upon common fame. ” 

(2) He was pleas'd to promiſe them, that he would preſerve them in their liberties and properties, and rather augment than 

* diminiſh their privileges and immunities, which had been granted them by his predeceſſors, Welwood's memoirs, p. 235. 
_ © raxing 
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WILLIAM “ taxing the. peers, by commoners of their own 


& MARY. 
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„ naming, appointing a collector to receive the 
e rates and taxes of the peers, and freeing their 
« perſons from impriſonment.” To this clauſe 
the commons diſagreed ; 
I. Becauſe the bill in 
mons only; | 
2. Becauſe the poll-bill, already paſſed, had 
« ſufficiently provided for taxing all the nobility, 
« to which the lords had conſented.” - | 
The peers, however, inſiſted on their - clauſe, 
and alleged : J ep 
2. ** That it is the common courſe of parliaments 
to paſs explanatory acts, if any thing has been 
omited, or ill expreſſed, in any other act paſſed 
in the ſame ſeſſion, which was the preſent caſe. 
2. That the houſe of commons had in this bill 
taken care of the ſerjeants- inn, and the inns of 
court and chancery, that they ſhould be rated by 
their own members, and that ſince there is no 
compariſon to be made between them and the 
peers of England, therefore the peers ought 
to be rated by none but thoſe who are of their 
own houſe. | 


queſtion taxed the com- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
cc 
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3. ** Thatthe houſe of peers, out of extraordi- 
nary zeal for the reducing of Ireland, the poll- 
bill coming up ſo late to them from the houſe of 
commons, that they had not ſo much time to 
deliberate upon every part of it, as had been 
neceſſary, if fo preſſing an occaſion would have | 
allowed it, did make this omiſſion, which for 
that reaſon only, ought not to turn to their pre- 
c judice, it being their undoubted right, which 
«© had been preſerved in all former poll- bills, and 
<< particularly in the laſt, which paſſed in the 29th 

car of King Charles II, the proviſo in that bill 
* conceived in the ſame form which the clauſe 
e was offered by their lordſhips.” To theſe rea- 
ſons the commons anſwered ; * that the admiting 
« their lordſhips amendment would, in a manner, 
c repeal the bill for the tax, and therefore they per- 
80 ſiſted in their diſagreement to it.? 

The peers being, however, politive, in adherin 
to their clauſe, the commons let drop the additiona 
act, and inſtead thereof, made and paſſed a bill, 
for a grant to their Majeſties, of an aid of twelve 
pence in the pound for one year, for the neceſſary 
defenſe of their realms, to-which the lords having 


7555 their concurence, it was preſented to the 


cc 
cc 
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ing on the 22d of July, by the houſe of commons, 
and accompanied with the following ſpeech to his 
Majeſty, by cheir ſpeaker: (1) 

The commons in this preſent parliament aſſem- 


c hled do, with all duty and humility, acknowlege 


« your Majeſty's great care for the protection of 
<« the people, in that your Majeſty hath made it 
<« one of the firſt acts of your reign to declare war 
againſt the French King, and to ſeek reparation 
<« for the loſſes and injuries your ſubjects have ſuſta in- 
ed from that nation. 

« If we conſider the ballance of trade between 
« the two kingdoms, we ſhall find the French 
„ King, of late years, continually loading the pay 


- << liſh manufactures with new duties and impoſi- 


tions, thereby prohibiting in effect all commerce 


« in his dominions, but for ready money. 


cc 
* ſigned their ſubverſion, 


own ſubjects of the ſame profeſſion, do ſuffici- 
_ ently demonſtrate how great an enemy he is to 
-purs, and whoever looks upon the preſent ſtate 
of Europe, and ſees the injuries made upon your 
Majeſty's allies, the horrible devaſtations of their 
countries, and the open ſupporting your Majcſty's 
rebellious ſubjects, muſt needs confeſs that the 
war, ,which your Majeſty has declared againſt 
France, is, at this time, not only juſt, but 
neceſſary,, - Foy | 
To this war, as your dutiful and loyal com- 
% mons did humbly offer their advice and aſſiſtance, 
«© before your Majeſty entred into it, ſo they are 
now come to preſent your Majeſty with a ſupply 
towards the carrying it on, humbly deſiring your 
Majeſty to reſt aſſured, that they ſhall never be 
wanting to expoſe both their lives and eſtates, in 
«« defenſe of your Majeſty,againſt all your enemies.” 
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Having thus given an account of what happened Act of in- 
paſiing the mony-bills, I muſt go back a little demnity. 
ee 


at 

to what was done in parliament about other 
affairs of importance, and firſt of the act of indem- 
nity. (2) The very firſt ſtep the commons made 
in this bill ſeemed, in a great meaſure, to deſtroy 
the hopes of impunity which a great many had con- 
ceived from it : for in a committee of the whole 
houſe, it was reſolved, on the 23d of May, that 
« for the ſafety, ſettlement and welfare of the nation, 
& for the future, and vindication of public juſtice, 
« ſome perſons might juſtly be excepted out of it”, 
What ſort of perſons theſe were, whom the com- 
mons intended, at leaſt, to exclude from the benefit 
of this act, it will be neceſſary for the reader to 
know, in order to ſhew the motive to ſome future 
proceedings of this parliament, which I ſhall men- 
tion below ; and the ſenſe of the houſe of conimons 
in particular atthis time : and as they were cxcepted 
in general by the crimes laid to their charge, and not 
by name, I ſhall proceed in the ſame manner; 
their deſign being to leave the deciſion of who were, 
or who were not guilty, to future examination. 
Theſe crimes were : 


1. For the aſſerting, adviſing, and promoting Perſons de- 


of laws, ſign'd to be 
exempted. 


& of the diſpenſing power, and ſuſpenſe 
and executing ot laws, without conſent of parlia- 
e ment, and the acting in purſuance of that diſpen- 
„ ſing power. 

2, % For the commitment of the ſeven biſhops, 
and proſecuting of them. | 
3. For advifing, promoting, and executing 
the late commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical cauſes. 

4. For adviſing the levying-mony, and collecting 
ce it, for the uſe of the crown, by pretenſe of pre- 
&« rogative, for other time, and in other manner, 
« than granted by parliament. 

3. For adviſing the raiſing and keeping a 
« ſtanding army in time of peace, without conſent 
c of parliament, and quartering of ſoldiers. 

6. For adviſing, procuring, contriving, alter- 
<« ing and ſubverting corporations, and procuring 
«© new Charters, and violating the rights and free- 


«© dom of elections toparliament, in counties, cities, 


(1) Many, who were friends to the then government, were ſo hearty in their affections to it, that when this pound-tax came to 
be levied, they gave in to the aſſeſſors, the value of their eſtates to the full, expecting to have the buſineſs over in a year or two, 
but that value was continued in all future aſſeſſments, during both the French wars, except where the proprietors ſwore it off, by 
the falling of the rents. And thus thoſe of King William's ſubjects, who were moſt zealous for his ſervice, were ſufferers by 
their too forward zeal, while the diſaffected were probably not ſo juſt and conſcientious, in the payments of this tax. Oldmix. p.11. 

(2) This act occaſioned great obſtructions in paſſing the mony-bills, for the diſcontented party (conſiſting chiefly of thoſe whoſe 
compliance with the deſpotic proceedings of the foregoing reigns, made them liable to the cenſure of the preſent government) were 
juſtly apprehenſive, that as ſoon as the ſupplies were provided for, this act, tho' recommended by the King, might be laid aſide, 


and therefore uſed all their indeavors to have this 
party, that the ſaid act ſhould 


next ſeſſion, 
RN”. $6._ Yo 1 


ed firſt, and to impede the other, till they were aſſured, by the contrary 
ſpeedily be brought into form, to their ſatisfaction; tho' we Mall ſee it did not paſs till the 


5 A 


„ corpo- 


If we conſider our laws and liberties, he hath WILLIAM 

always aſſiſted and incouraged thoſe who de- & MARY. 
f we conſider our An* 1689. 
religion, the miſcries he hath inflicted upon his (Lay 
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WiIrLIAM “ corporations, boroughs and ports, and queſtion- f : 
& Maxy. © ing the proceedings of parliament, out of parlia- | corrupt judges in Weſtminſter-hall, bills were & 


Ax' 1689. ment, by declarations, informations, or otherwiſe. | brought into the houſe of peers to reverſe and annul Ax 


12 


Attainders re- 
verſed. 


R 
foregoing reigns, and more eſpecially thoſe of the WII 
M 


For undue conſtructions of law, and undue ] the attainder of the lord Ruſſel, Alicia Liſle, and 

« and illegal proſecutions and proceedings in capital 2 Sidney, which, being beſide recommen- 

& caſes. ded from the King, paſs'd both houſes with great 
8. For undue return of jurors, and other ille- [unanimity. | 

&« oa] proceedings, in civil cauſes. 


1689. 


WARY 


A committee of privileges having been, likewiſe, The earl of 


9. For the requiring exceſſive bail, — appointed by the houſe of peers, and having examin- Devonſhire'; 


«< exceſſive fines, giving exceſſive damages, an | 
« uſing undue means for levying ſuch fines and | ſhips reported their opinion, which was: „ that the 
« damages, and inflicting crucl and unuſual pu-! proceedings againſt the ſaid earl, in the court of 
« niſhments; and; ** KRing's-bench, in Eaſter-term, in the third year 

« Laſtly, for adviſing King Charles II, and“ of King James II, upon an information of an 
« King James II, that parliaments need not be“ aſſault upon mr. Culpepper, wherein his lord- 
« called, according to the ſtatutes.” * ſhip's plea of privilege te parliament was over- 

By theſe heads of exceptions, if they had paſs'd |< ruled, and he was fined 30,0001. and thereupon 
into an act, a great many members, of both hou- |** committed to the King's-bench, in execution, 
ſes of parliament, and others, would have run a | ** was a great violation of the privileges of the peers 
great hazard of being excluded the benefit of it. (1) J“ of England; and likewiſe, that thoſe judges, 

What the intent of the houſe of commons was, | ** who fat in the ſaid court, when the ſaid judg- 
in making theſe exceptions, is evident by their im- ments were given, and the ſaid commitment 
mediate proceedings: for, the very ſame day, major ] made, ſhould be required to attend at the bar of 
Wildman reported, from the committee appointed, | << this houſe, to anſwer for the great offenſe, which 
in relation to the priſoners in the Tower: <* that | «© they commited thereby.“ 


ed the caſe of the earl of Devonſhire, their lord. caſe exami- 
into, 


- 2 inſpected and examined the accounts of | The lords hereupon ordered, that fir Robert Proceeding, 


4 mr. 
« commited ſome time before, they found, that had been commited to Newgate) fir Richard 
the ſaid Burton and Graham, from the year | Holloway, mr. Bradbury, mr. Petyt, and mr. 
« 1679 to the year 1688, had received 48,000 I. | juſtice Powel, ſhould attend their houſe the ſixth of 
out of the exchequer, which they alleged to have | May, which they did accordingly. When the deputy 
<< paid to witneſſes, jurors, ſollicitors, council, | of the clerk of the crown-office, in the King's- 
„and to themſelves and other perſons, in their | bench, having publicly read the record relating to 
* proſecutions of indictments, informations and | the earl of Devonſhire's caſe, and the judges being 
* trials of perſons, in capital, and other pretended | aſked what they had to ſay for themſelves, they only 
* criminal caſes, and in Quo Warranto's againſt cor- | made ſome frivilous excuſes, and aſked the earl 
* porations, and other proceedings, in the name, | pardon : wherefore, upon full conſideration of the 
* and on behalf of the late King. That there | ſeveral caſes and precedents, wherein the privileges 
<« were ſeyeral witneſſes concuring with theſe ac- | of the peers have been concerned, the lords ſpiri- 
counts, to make it manifeſt, that the ſaid Graham | tual and temporal did declare and adjudge; that 
* and Burton were inſtrumental in moſt or all the | «+ the court of King's bench, in over-ruling the 
& illegal proſecutions for the taking away the lives | «« carl of Devonſhire's plea of privilege of par- 
sand eſtates of thoſe who had ſuffered the loſs of | «« liament, and forcing him to plead over in chief, 
either, within eight years laſt paſt. And that | «« it being within the uſual time of privilege, did 
* they had, by their malicious indictments, in- ee thereby commit a manifeſt breach of privilege ; 
*< formations, and proſecutions of Quo warranto's, | «« and that the fine of 30, ooo l. impoſed by the court 
* openly indeavored the ſubverſion of the Pro- [. of King's-bench upon the ſaid earl, was exceſſive 
<< teſtant religion, and the government of the realm, | . and exorbitant, and againſt Magna Charta, the 
* and waſted many thouſand pounds of the public | «« common right of the ſubject, and the law of the 
revenue, in their undue proſecutions and follici- | «« land, and that no peer of this realm, at any time, 
& tations. (2) e ought to be commited for the non-payment of a 
And tho? the bill of indemnity, as I have already |<< fine to the King.“ 


obſerved, did not paſs with the exceptions I have | The houſe of commons, having, about this time, R 


. 


urton and mr. Graham, who had been | Wright (who, upon the withdrawing of King James, thereupon, 


about 


mention*'d above, nor come up to the houſe of | appointed a committee to make an eſtimate of for- forteitures, 


lords, by what fate, I ſhall not determine, yet that | feitures, ground rents, and additional exciſe, in *c- 


houſe, if it had come to them, ſeem'd to be much | order to raiſe farther aids to carry on the war, on 
the ſame way inclined : for it having been thought | the 15th of May, mr. Papillon reported, from that 
neceſſary, in order to juſtify the preſent ſettlement, | committee, * that as to forfeitures, the committee 
to animadyerr upon the irregular proceedings of the e had peruſedhe liſts delivered in by the members 


(i) By the firſt, all the judges, except baron Street, and all the court-lawyers, in the late King's time. By the ſecond John 
late duke of Buckinghamſhire, fir Richard Graham, viſcount Preſton, Henry earl of Peterborough, Henry lord Dover, 
William marquis of Powis, Henry lord Arundel of Warder, Theophilus earl of Huntington, Roger earl of Caſtlemain, 
William earl of Craven, George lord Dartmouth, fir John Erle, fir Edward Herbert, fir Nicholas Butler, and chancellor 
N who ſigned the warrant for commiting the biſhops. Likewiſe the lord chief juſtice Wright, judge Allybone, fir Thomas 

owis, fir Bartholomew Shore, and fir William Williams. By the 34, Lawrence Hyde earl of Rocheſter, John Sheffield earl 
of Mulgrave, afterwards dulce of Buckinghamſhire, Nathaniel Crew biſhop of Durham, Thomas Sprat biſhop of Rocheſter, Tho- 
mas Cartwright biſhop of Cheſter, Herbert and Wright the two chief juſtices, and Jenner, who was made recorder of London 
when the city charter was taken away. By the 4th, fir Humphry Mackworth, and thoſe bariſters and ſtudents of the Middle 
Temple, who preſented an addreſs of thanks toK. James for 28 the cuſtoms, before the parliament had given them to him. 
By the 5th, in particular, fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, who ſaid in the houſe of commons, it was a deplorable thing, that the 
King had no more forces, than about 20,000 men, after the rebellion in the Weſt.” By the 6th, Burton and G Brent 
of the temple, and other lawyers and ſollicitors, as likewiſe many lords · Iieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, mayors, and aldermen 
of cities and towns, ſuch as the mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, &c. of Newcaſtle, who, in an addreſs to King james, rendered 
% him their hearty thanks, for ing their corporation, for which, both their town, and the country about it, were under tran- 
«« ſports of joy.” By the 7th, almoſt all thejudges, attornies and ſollicitors-general, King's council, &c. Oldmixon, p. 36. 

(2) This report mentioned farther, in particular, that had charg'd their accounts with exorbitant expenſes, in proſe- 
cuting (for pretended conſtructive treaſons) the lord Ruſſel, Algernon Sidney, eſq; fir Thomas Armſtrong, the lord Brandon and 
Delamere, fobn Hamden, eſq; alderman Corniſh and diverſe others; and in their proſecuting upon information, for ſuppoſed 
miſdemeanors, and crimes not capital, fir Samuel Barnadiſton, fir Patience Ward, fir Thomas Pilkington, Slingſby Bethell, 
fir William Williams, mr. Samuel Johnſon, Oates, and many others, 
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& of the ſeveral counties, and on examination did 
find greatdifficulties on the matter; as, whether 
« ſomethat were named had acted in their offices? 
« whether others were not inſolvent and unable to 
pay ? whether others had not qualified them- 
ſelves, and whether there were not ſeveral omited ? 
but that, on conſideration of the whole, it was 
their opinion, that the forfeitures, in the ſeveral 
counties, might produce 348,000 l. without in- 
cluding the counties of Bedford, Lincoln, and 
Cardigan, there being no liſt brought in of thoſe 
counties. That as to the additional exciſe, it 
was the opinion of the committee, that nine 
pence per barrel might produce 120,000 |. per 
ann. but that, as to the ground- rents, the com- 
mittee as yet could not find out means to come to 
any probable grounds to make an eſtimate, but 
they were indeavoring it, and in a fair way 
towards it.“ | 
About this time, the famous (or as ſome will ra- 
ther have it, infamous) Titus Oates took the oppor- 
tunity of the favorable diſpoſition both houſes were 
in, to juſtify his pretended veracity, in his informa- 
tions relating tothe Popiſh plot, and was very buſy 
to that end, at Weſtminſter and Whitehall. The 
31ſt of May, it was moved in the houſe of lords, 
to reverſe twojudgments given againſt him for per- 
Jury, for which he had brought his writs of error; 
but the lords, after having heard the opinions of 
all the judges, inſtead of reverſing them, thought 
fit to confirm them, againſt which thirteen lords 
entered their diſſents. The matter, did not how- 
ever reſt there; a bill paſſed in his favor in the 
houſe of commons, to which the lords made fome 
amendments, and a proviſo, againſt which ſeveral 
lords likewiſe entered a diſſent. The bill, with the 
amendments, being paſſed, and fent to the commons, 
that houſe diſagreed to the amendments, and the 
lords inſiſting upon them, a free conference was held 
concerning them, the 29th of July (1) in which 
the matter was long and learnedly debated, on both 
fides. The reſult of this memorable conference was, 
that the commons ſtifly rejected the amendments 
and provifo, and that the lords firmly adhered to 
both, with which they acquainted the lower houſe, 
the 31ft of July. The commons, offended at this 
meſſage, demanded a conference with the lords, 
for ſettling the method of proceedings between 
the two houſes, upon conferences and free confe- 
rences, and appointed a committee to draw up rea- 
ſons to be offered to the lords. The heats between 
the two houſes, about this matter, were like to in- 
creaſe to a dangerous height, when they were hap- 
pily extinguiſhed by a ſudden adjournment of the 
parliament : fo that all Oates was able to obtain, in 


this ſeſſion, was only an addreſs from the lords, at] 


the deſire of the commons, in which they requeſted 
his Majeſty ; that whereas Titus Oates, clerk, 
had already undergone a ſevere puniſhment, for 


© the perjury, whereof he had been formerly con- 


s victed, and ſome of the ſaid puniſhments would 
< ſtill be continued upon him, unleſs they ſhould 
<© be remited by his Majeſty, he would be pleaſed 
** togrant his pardon to the ſaid Oates.” The King 
not only readily complied with this deſire of the 
lords, but as ſoon as he was diſcharged from his 
confinement, received him into his protection, and 


granted a penſion of 300 l. per ann. for his own and WIILIAM 
his wife's life, and the life of the ſarvivor, which & Mary. 
they injoyed accordingly. Ax' 1689. 

The affair of mr. Johnſon met with better ſu - 
ceſs in parliament, for his trials and ſufferings be- And Mr. 
Ing reported to the houſe of commons, they gave Jchnſon. 
an inſtruction to the committee appointed to draw 
the bill for reverſing the judgment, to declare the 
Proceedings in the eccleſiaſtical court againſt him, as 
to his degradation, void; and reſolved that he be 
recommended to his Majeſty for preferment. 

I muſt now go back again to ſome other parlia- Bill of right 

mentary affairs, which were tranſacting in the mean and liberties, 
time. The gth of May, the commons ſent up a 
bill to the lords, . for declaring the rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubject, and ſettling the ſucceſſion of 
* the crown”, Their lordſhips upon reading this Succeſſion in 
bill, thought the latter part of it defective, no men- — — 
tion being made in it of the Princeſs Sophia, they pod 
therefore, among other amendments, added a pro- N 
viſo in her highneſs's favor. The bill being returned Oppoſed by 
to the commons, with theſe amendments, the 25th, the commons. 
that houſe diſagreed to their 1 ordſhips proviſo, it 
being alleged, by ſome members, that the par- 
*« liamentof England never determined the ſucceſſion 
beyond two or three perſons z that mentioning 
the houſe of Hanover would give a handle to 
&© foreigners to intermedle too far in our affairs; 
and that before the crown ſhould devolve on the 
* Princeſs Sophia, it was. poſſible, that ſome of 
& the Catholic Princes, who were to be excluded 
& by this bill, might turn Proteſtants.” 

The lords, however, inſiſted ſtrenuouſly on their 
clauſe, and on the 15th of July, alleged : | 
1. That tho' in the inſtrument offered the Arguments of 
King and Queen, the limitation went no farther the lords, for 
than to their perſons ; yet in a law, which has Ws 
reſpect in all ſucceeding ages, and that ſettles for 
ever the liberties of the ſubjects, they thought it 
reaſonable to carry the limitation of the ſucceſſion 
of the crown farther than was neceſſary in that 
inſtrument in which the crown was offered their 
Majeſties, and that had no other view, but 
of the ſucceſſion to their poſterity. 

2. That they could ſee no danger, nor any ill 
conſequences, that might follow a farther Iimi- 
tation, but very much to the contrary : becauſe this 
clauſe would effectually ſecure the nation from 
the danger of ever having any Papiſt, or pre- 
tended Proteſtant, tho* concealed Papiſt, to 
ever reign in it; and becauſe it was the in- 
« tereſt of England, at that time, todo right to 
e the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, by limiting 
<< the ſucceſſion, according to the proviſo, eſpect- 
ally as it had been once propoſed, ſince, ſhould 

it '- now laid aſide, it would have the a rance 

of an excluſion, which might be of fatal conſe- 
gence.” (2) | 
Theſe reaſons were delivered to the commons, The birth of 
and ſeveral conferences. were thereupon held be- the duke of 
| tween the two houſes, but without effect: when Gloceſter 
Heaven ray — and put an end to the diſpute, by ends the diſ- 
bleſſing her Royal Highneſs, the Princeſs of Den- Pate. | 
mark, with a ſon. He was born the 24th of July, 
and baptiſed three days after by the name of William, 
his Majeſty, at the ſame time, confering the title 
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of duke of Gloceſter, on the royal infant. 


— — 


(1) The managers for the houſe of commons opened the debate by ſaying ; * That they looked upon 


the buſineſs of a 
and his privy-council, and that the amendments 


mn... 


that £3 nos noche . 


icular man, but of every ſubje& in England, with regard to his perſon and eſtate, and that the honor 
« of parliaments, public juſtice, and the Proteſtant * were concerned in it, 


by the lords, 


as well as the integrity of King Charles II 
if agreed to, would make that bill of great prejudice to 


the ſubject, inſtead of anſwering the ends which were intended by the commons. i 


2) The King, who was very earneſt to have the bill paſs with this clauſe, did what he could to influence the commons to a 


compliance with the lords, and to this end, declared in council, that as well the Queen, as the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, 


concurred with him, in their deſires for it. 


Some 
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WiLLiam Some days after, it was propoſed in the houſe of 
& MARY. commons, to increaſe her Royal Highneſs's re- 
An” 1689. venue from 30,000 l. to 70,000 |. per ann. which 
Wy motion, however reaſonable, was rejected: and, 
Motion for an about the ſame time, a motion was made for an 
addreſs to re- 1 14reſs, to deſire his Majeſty to remove from his 
— _ preſenſe and councils, ſuch as had been impeached 
Fs Majeſty's by parliament, and had betrayed the liberties of 
council, the ſubject. (1) This matter was debated with great 
warmth, and had probably been carried that day, 
had not thoſe who were for it at firſt cooled on a 
ſudden. The ſame motion was made again, the 
next day, and was ſtrongly ſupported, but the oppo- 
Drop'd. ſite party inſiſting upon their naming the perſons, 
and no body caring to do that, the motion fell. (2) 

Several acts The 11th of May the King came to the houſe, 
paſſed. and gave the royal aſſent to a bill for diſarming Pa- 
piſts, and to ſome others. The 24th, his Majeſty 
came again to the houſe, and gave his aſſent to an 
act for exempting his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, 
diſſenting from the church of England, from the 
penalties of certain laws, commonly call'd, “ the 
« act of toleration, whereby the act of unifor- 
mity were repeaPd, as far as they related to the 
Diſſenters; 2 the 28th, another act paſs'd, for 
ſuſpending the Habeas-corpus act, the former be- 

ing expired. : ; 
The 4th of June, after reading the exceptions 
to the bill of indemnity, a reſolution paſs'd, in the 
houſe of commons, that the King's pardon was 
not pleadable in bar to an impeachment. ” The 
ſame day, that houſe appointed a committee to in- 
quire into the delays uſed in ſending the ſuccors to 
Ireland, and into the miſcarriages, that render'd 

thoſe ſuccors — aruy , b n 
eeſoluti The 15th, the lords, in a grand committee, hav- 
— ing — $ we the ſtate and condition of the nation, 
Papilts. and what means were moſt proper to prevent the 
deſigns of the Papiſts, and curb the power of the 
French King, reſolved to addreſs his Majeſty, to 
t the iſles of Wight, Jerſey, and Guernſey, 
& illy, Dover-caſtle, and other places, which were 
moſt expos'd to the enemy, into a poſture of de- 
fenſe ; that all Papiſts might be diſarm'd, their horſes 
taken from them, and they not be permited to 
travel above five miles from their own habitations, 
and that care might be taken to prevent Proteſtants 
from owning, or concealing horſes belonging to Pa- 
piſts : and a committee was, accordingly, appointed 

to prepare this addreſs. . 
— iii B.8 ſame committee was impower'd to look into 
* vw Lol the miſcarriages in Ireland, and to ſend for perſons 
quired into. and papers for their information: but they having 
acquainted the houſe, that they could not come to 


| 


\ KY "Too 
a full diſcovery of theſe miſcarriages, without a W 
light of the — 2 — of the — for & We 
Iriſh affairs, to the 1ſt of May laſt, the lords or- Ay» _ 
dered another addreſs to be preſented to the King, a 
defiring, that the ſaid minute-book might be com- VN 
municated to the committee. This being preſen- 
ted, the 18th of June, his Majeſty coldly anſwet'd, 
% he would conſider of it, which obſtructed the 
pecans of the committee for almoſt a month. 
is Majeſty, however, bethought himſelf at length, 
and, on the 16th of July, ordered the earl of Not- 
tingham to acquaint the lords, and mr. Comptroller 
the commons, that he gave leave for a committee of 
the former to inſpect that book, according to their 
deſires. (3) But this not proving ſufficient neither, 
the earls of Shrewſbury and Nottingham were or- 
dered, the 29th, to make farther application to his 
Majeſty, that he would be pleagd to give order, 
that the minutes in relation to Ireland, from the 
time his Majeſty took the adminiſtration of the 
government upon him, to the time the council-books 
were open'd, might be communicated to the com- 
mittee : but the King anſwer'd, that there 
«© were no minutes of the Iriſh affairs, in the time 
«« mention*d by their lordſhips. | 
Some time before this, ſeveral letters from King Letters from 
James, ſome of which were ſign'd with his own K. James in. 
hand, directed to ſeveral perſons in town and coun- '*cepted. 
try, were intercepted at Liverpool, and being ſent 
to court, were, by his Majeſty's orders, laid before 
the parliament. By ſeveral enigmatical expreſſions 
they contain'd, and among others, this, That cer- 
«* tain countraband goods were ready to be ſhip'd off, 
in order to be run into ſuch places, where they 
might not be ſeiz d by cuſtom-houſe officers, *? 
it ſufficiently appear'd, that there was a deſign of 
an invaſion, Mr. Hamden happening to be, at the 
ſame time, chairman of the committee of the whole 
houſe, took that opportunity to repreſent the ap- 
parent danger with which the nation was threatned, 
and the difficulties the King lay under in preventing 
it, for want of money, and, to conclude, moved for 
a farther ſupply. | 
Mr. Hamden being a privy-counſellor, this mo- Farther re- 
tion from him, eſpecially ſo near the end of the ſolutions a- 
ſeſſion, was thought very much out of the way, 
and indeed, it was not back'd by any one, and fo 


.of courſe fell. (4) However the houſe took the 


intercepted letters into conſideration, and reſoly'd 
upon an addreſs to his Majeſty, to ſecure all the 
Papiſts of note, and to diſarm and take away the 
horſes from the reſt, and as a farther conſequence of 
this matter, a bill for attainting ſeveral perſons in 
rebellion againſt their Majeſties was brought in. (5). 


— 


(1) Tho' no body was nam'd, yet it was eaſy to s, that the perſons at whom the addreſs was to be levell'd, were 
the preſident of the council, and the ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, and that, not ſo much on account of their miſmanagements 
in former reigns, as for their having influenc'd the reſolutions of the convention, and contributed much to the preſent ſettlement. 


Hiſt. K. Will. Vol: 2. p. 119. 


(2) It has been ſaid, that monſ. Dyckvelt diſcourſing with the member who made the motion (probably to diſuade him from 


renewing it) he anſwer'd, “ He did not think it to be of any 


conſequence to his Majeſty, and beſide that a place at court, 


«« {he was in the Queen's ſervice,) ſhould never filence him, when the good of his country requir'd him to ſpeak. ” 
(3) The reaſon of the King's changing his mind, at this time, was ſuppos d to be a vote of the houſe of commons : ** That 
** thoſe perſons who had been the occaſion of the delaying the ſending relief to Ireland, and had advis'd the King to defer the 
giving leave for ſome members of the houſe of commons to inſpe& the minute-books of the committee for Iriſh affairs, were 
enemies to the King and Kingdom: To which we may probably add, the debates in the ſame houſe, to addreſs the King, 
- that he would be pleas'd to remove the marquiſſes of Hallifax and Caermarthen from his council, thoſe delays being aſcrib'd ro 


them, and they being thought to have too great a ſhare in his Majeſty's favor. 


(4) There happen d a very warm debate, on this occaſion ; for mr. Hamden, among other dangers to which he ſaid the na- 
tion was expos'd, mentioning that of falling into the hands of the French and Iriſh, a diſſaffected member cried out, Add 


„the Dutch.“ And another, whoſe affection was not in the leaſt doubted, ſaid, They had 


ven money enough for that 


year, and if they could have imagined there had been occafion for more, would have been before hand with the King's de- 
„ mands ; that it was not the want of money, but the ill conduct of thoſe who had the management of affairs, which cauſed the 

- 6. difficulties the King labor'd under; that the miſcarriages in aſſiſting the Proteſtants of Ireland were of ſo bad conſequence, 

that if they were not ſpeedily remedied, the houſe would be oblig'd to take notice of them; to which it was replied by another, 
«« that their preſent dangers proceeded from their not addreſſing the King to remove his evil counſellors. ” 


(5) The city of London, to whom his Majeſty had likewiſe cauſed the intercepted trayterous letters to be communicated, pre- 


ſented a very dutiful addreſs to his Majeſty on this occaſion, 


About 
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Several per- 


ſons impeach- 
ed. 
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Mas v. that the French Papiſts, in and about London, be- 
. haved very inſolently, in traducing and publiſhing 


libels againſt their Majeſties, and diſperſing papers 
in favor of the late King James, order'd an ad- 
dreſs to be preſented to his Majeſty, deſiring he 
would iſſue his proclamation, that no French Papiſts 
might come within the verge of the court,and that all 
who were not houſholders nor merchants ſhould de- 

rt che kingdom within fix weeks, and they with- 
in ſix months, under penalty of being proſecuted as 
alien enemies. His Majeſty, at firſt, ſaid he would 
give yy orders for it; but a few days after ſent 
a meſſage to the houle, that he thought that rigor 
might be diſadvantageous to the nation, and beſide 
a forfeiture of his royal word, with regard to thoſe 
againſt whom nothing could be proved. 

The 22d of June, the King came to the houſe, 
and, beſide the land- tax bill, gave the royal aſſent 
to an act, declaring the authority of the com- 
miſſioners of the great ſeal, to be equal to that of a 
lord chancellor or keeper, with ſome others of leſs 
moment. 

The commons, in the mean time, were drawing 
up articles of high treaſon againſt ſir Adam Blair, 
captain Henry Vaughan, captain Frederick Mole, 
John Elliot, and Robert Gray, both doctors of 
phyſic, for publiſhing and diſperſing the late King 
James's declaration. The articles of impeachment 
were read to ſome of them at the bar of the houſe 
of lords, who ſoon after gave in their anſwers 
to them. Others were examin'd by the ſpeaker 
of the houſe of lords, who likewiſe gave in 
their anſwers ; and all pleaded innocence, ſub- 
miting to their — judgments for their trial. 
Copies of all their anſwers were communicated to 
the houſe of commons: bur the ſeſſion drawing 
near to a concluſion, no farther progreſs was made 
in this matter. 

The bill for the aditional exciſe being paſs'd, 
ſome progreſs was made in that of indemnity, the 
benefit of which, notwithſtanding the exceptions 
before made, was to be extended to thoſe who had 
been concern'd in the proſecution of the biſhops : 
but all who had ated in the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion were to be excluded. (1) 

The continual jarings and animoſities between 
the two houſes, and the flow proceedings of both, 
which obſtructed the King's deſigns, put his Ma- 
jeſty upon coming to the houſe of lords, the 28th of 
June, where, the commons being ſent for, he made 
the following ſpeech to both houſes : 
My lords and gentlemen ; 

| «© The time of the year being ſo far advanced, 
and there being ſeveral acts yet to be paſs'd, for 
the ſafety and ſettlement of the nation, I deſire 
«© you would expedite them as ſoon as you can, it 
eing neceſſary there ſhould be ſhortly a receſs, 
both that I may be at liberty to purſue the buſi- 
neſs of Ireland with all poſſible vigor, and that 
the members of both houſes may repair to their 
ſeveral countries, to ſecure the peace, and put 
the militia into ſome better poſture. 
„] am very ſenſible of the zeal and af- 
fection, which you gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, have ſhewn to the public, in giving 
thoſe ſupplies you have done already, and I do 
not doubt, but from the ſame inducements you 
will be ready to give more, as occaſions require, 
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make the truer judgment in that matter, I am 
very willing you ſhould ſee how all the mony 
hitherto has been laid out, and to that end I 
have commanded thoſe accounts to be ſpeedily 
brought you, by which you will ſee how little 
of the revenue has been applied to any other 
uſe, than that of the navy and land forces, 
I muſt remind you of making an effectual and 
timely proviſion of the mony tor the ſtates of 
Holland, and I doubt not but you will take 
care, to ſee a fiting revenue ſettled for myſelf. 
My lords and gentlemen, | 
«© I will add no more but to recommend earneſtly 
to you, to avoid all occaſions of diſpute or delay, 
at a time which requires union and vigor in your 
councils, upon which the preſervation of all that 
is dear to us doth ſo much depend: and 1 do 
promiſe, that nothing ſhall ever be wanting on 
my part, which may contribute towards it.” 


Both houſes returned his Majeſty thanks for his Debates about 
the coffee, tea, 
and chocolate 
bill. 


moſt gracious ſpeech, but it had not any great 
effect upon the proceedings of either, for the ſame 
jarings and delays appeared as before. The firſt 
inſtance was an account of the bill for laying cer- 
« tain duties on coffee, tea and chocolate, to be 
collected at the cuſtom-houſe,” which being ſent 
up from the commons to the lords, their lordſhips 
added a clauſe to it, allowing a draw-back- upon 


2 and altered the date, from the 24th 
of Jul 


y, to the 25th of Auguſt. The commons 
diſagreing, a warm diſpute inſued, they alleging, 
ce that they had always taken it for an undoubted 
«« privilege (of which they have ever been jealous 

and tender) that in all aids given to the King by 
the commons, the rate or tax ought not to be 
any ways altered by the lords. That the amend- 
ments made by the lords being in point of time, 
the commons hoped their lordſhips would not, 
at this time renew a queſtion, concerning the 
method of granting aids, which had formerly, 
in inſtances of this nature, occaſioned great de- 
bates, and which might now beget many confe- 
rences, ſpend much time, and end in inconve- 
niences. That this amendment propoſed by the 
lords made the bill incoherent, for both houſes 
having agreed, that the forfeitures ſhould com- 
mence from the 2oth of July, it would look 
ſtrange, that the forfeitures, ſhould be given 
before the duty was made payable. That ſhips 
were then arriving daily with the commodities 
mentioned in the bill, which would be a loſs to 
« the King, by puting the commencement of the 
« duty ſo far. And that, as to the proviſo their 
« lordſhips had ſent to the commons, the commons 
« did diſagree to it, and for that did refer to their 
«« firſt reaſons ; for the proviſo being an alteration 
« and leſſening of the grant made by the commons, 
e they hoped for theſe reaſons, - their lordſhi 
« would agree with them, and not revive old 
<«« diſputes. | 

« The lords, inſiſting upon their proviſo, ſaid, 
«© they were very much ſurprized at the aſſertion of 
« thecommons, that in all aids given to the King, 
e by the commons, the rate or tax ought not to 
e be altered by the lords, fince they conceived it 


%. 


(1) Two of them, viz. Jefferies, and the biſhop of Cheſter, were dead ; the earl of Sunderland and the lord chief juſtice 
Herbert, were out of the kingdom, the biſhop of Rocheſter was ſhelter'd by the King's protection, the earl of Huntington 
liv'd retired in the country, the lord chief juſtice Wright was priſoner in the Tower, and for the earl of Mulgrave, beſide that he 


had always been againſt the violent and deſpotic proceedin 


gs of the reſt, his great parts and eloquence, which had ever bore a 


mighty ſway in the houſe of lords, inclined King William to indeavor to ingage him in his intereſt, by an offer of a more 


honorable title. 


| Hiſt. of King William III. Vol. 2. p. 123. 
Vol. III. 
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which I muſt let you know will be ſooner than WII IAM 
perhaps you may expect, becauſe the neceſſary & MAR. 


expenſe of this year will much exceed the ſums Ax' 1689. 
you have provided for it; and that you may ;, gy 
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The bill lott. 


The royal aſ- | 
ſent given to and gave the royal aſſent to an act for laying an 
ſeveral acts. additional duty on beer and ale; an act to take 


riages in Ire- 


land reſumed 
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had always been their undoubted right, in caſe 
of any aids given to the King, to leſſen the rate 
and tax granted by the commons, whereof ſeveral 
precedents might be given, which for the preſent 
they were willing to forbear, that they might 
not revive old diſputes. But that, as to the pro- 
viſo now offered by the lords, their lordſhips 
were of opinion, this general point was not the 
caſe, now in difference, it being neither an alter- 


it did indeed, take away ſo much of the King's 


income, but added muc 


cc 


equal and competent judges, and therefore they 


e thought they were well founded to inſiſt on the 


cc 


roviſo. 
One would have thought an expedient might eaſily 
have been found to remove this difficulty; but ſuch 
was the ſpirit of contradiction, at this time, that 
the bill was loſt on this account, at leaſt for this 
ſeſſion. 
The 2gth of July, his Majeſty came to the houſe, 


away the court holden before the preſident and coun- 
cil of the Marſhal of Wales; an act to veſt in the 
two univerſities, the preſentations of benefices be- 
longing to Papiſts; an act concerning the oath to be 
taken, by commiſſion and warrant-officers, and 
acts for erecting courts of conſcience, in Briſtol, 
Glouceſter and Newcaſtle. 

The commons having conſidered the ſtate of the 
nation, in a committee of the whole houſe, on the 
* 20th of Auguſt, came to a reſolution, that an addreſs 

be preſented to his Majeſty, upon theſe heads : 

1. That there had been delays in the ſuccor 
« of Ireland. 

2. That there were not ſufficient prepara- 
« tions to tranſport the forces to Ireland. 

3. That ſeveral ſhips had been taken for 
« want of guards, and convoys to preſerve 
them.“ 

The queſtion was, at the ſame time, put, but 
carried in the negative. that it was inconvenient 
„ to his Majeſty's affairs, that the marquis of 
« Hallifax was in his council.” The twelfth of the 
ſame month; fir Thomas Littleton made a report 
trom the committee, appointed to examine into the 
miſcarriages relating to Ireland, and particularly 
Londonderry; upon which it was reſolved, to 


addreſs his Majeſty, <* that colonel Lundee be ſent | 


„ over to Londonderry, to be tried there for 
e the treaſons laid to his charge.” 
the , The commons having, the next day, ſent up a 
bill to the lords, for injoyning the wearing the 
„ woollen manufactures of this kingdom, at certain 
„ times of the year”, the bailifis, wardens, and 
aſſiſtants of the companies of filk-weavers of London 


and Canterbury, preſented a petition to their lord- | 


ſhips, in a tumultuous manner, praying to be heard 
before the ſaid bill paſſed into a law: but their 
lordſhips ordered their ſpeaker to tell them, * that 
« they did not think proper to give an anſwer to 
« a petition delivered in that manner; that they 
«© ſhould return quietly to their homes, and that 
then they need not fear, but that their lordſhips 
« would do juſtice, and hear all objections againſt 
this or any other bill that ſhould come before 
** them”. And neceſſary diſpoſitions being like- 
wiſe made to prevent the like diſorders for the future, 
the weavers remained in their houſes, and u 
the ſecond reading of the bill, on the 19th, it was 
unanimouſly rejected. 


ation, nor a leſſening of the duty laid on thoſe 
commodities; for what was propoſed to be drawn 
back, upon the exportation of them, could not be 
{aid to leſſen the rates impoſed upon them. That 


more to the benefit of 
trade, of which the lords conceived, they were 


The commons having, likewiſe, ſent up the 
bill, “ for attainting ſeveral perſons in rebellion 
* againſt their Majeſties“, the lords deſired a liſt A 
of the perſons that gave evidence to the com- 
mons, againſt the ſeveral perſons deſigned to be 


cc 
cc 
cc 
c 


ſatisfied by evidence, viva voce, to attaint the 
«© ſeveral perſons, as they ſuppoſed the commons 
„ were”, This the commons agreed to in a con- 
ference, and named William Watts, Matthew 
Gun, Baſil Purefoy, and William Dalton: but their 
evidence not being ſatisfactory to the lords, the 
bill lay neglected for ſome days, till the commons 
having preſſed their lordſhips, by two meſſages, on 
the 29th of Auguſt, the houſe agreed with the 
committee in leaving out Thomas, lord Howard, 
the earl of Dover, the lord Hunſdon, fir Roger 
Strickland, ſir Edward Herbert, colonel Hugh 


them : but a final ſtop was, ſoon after, put to this 
bill by the adjournment of the parliament. 


At length, in compliance with the King's repeated Bill for pay. 
hand to ment of the 


inſtances, the commons put the finiſhing 
a bill for appropriating certain duties tor paying * 
< the States-general of the United Provinces, the 
* charges for his Majeſty's expedition into this 
* kingdom; “ which being ſent up to the houſe of 
lords, upon the reading, of it, the 13th of Auguſt, 
it was moved, that ſeveral members of the houſe, 
and diverſe ſervants of King Charles II, had ſecurities 
appropriated out of ſeveral duties which paſt away 
from them by this bill, and therefore they deſired 
to be heard by their council, which they were 
accordingly 3 however their lordſhips conſented to 
the bill, without any amendment, and were content- 
ed with ordering their ſpeaker to preſent «© an ad- 
«« dreſs to his Majeſty, ſeting forth, wherein ſome 
«© of their members, and others, were aggrieved by 
this act; and that they had been induced to poſt- 
«© pone their own private intereſt, for the ſake of 
* the public good, humbly beſeeching his Majeſty, 
& to take their condition, and the manner of their 
«« preſent reſignation of it, into his gracious con- 
« ſideration, not doubting but the particular 
concerned, would therein find an intire ſecurity”, 
His Majeſty received this addreſs very kindly, and 
with regard to thoſe s who were concerned in 
the bill, he ſaid; he was ſenſible of their behavior 
© towards him, on this occaſion, and would not 
forget it,” 

The 23d the King went to the houſe of lords, 


to paſs this and other bills, _ which occaſion, 
mr. Powle, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, made 
the following remarkable ſpeech : 


The commons (ſaid he) in this preſent parlia- A remarkable 


« ment aſſembled, taking into conſideration the 
4 United Provinces to your Majeſty, in your glo- 
rious deſign of reſtoring this kingdom to their 
ancient rights and liberties, and how for that 
end, they intruſted their army and fleet to your 
Majeſty's diſpoſal, at a time when they had war 
declared, = invaſion threatned by the French 
King, meerly to divert them; they do here 
humbly preſent your Majeſty, with a bill, * 
pointing certain duties, exciſe and cuſtoms, for 
the railing 600,000 l. which they defire may be 
2 by your Majeſty for the ſatis faction of 
the charges which have been expended by the 
States in this expedition. 

« It is a little more than an age, ſince the illuſ- 
* trious Prince of Orange, your Majeſty's great 
„ grandfather, whoſe name will be ever famous for 
his love to his country, did, by the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh, redeem thoſe provinces from the like 


coppreſ- 


cc 
«c 
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attainted, that their lordſhips might be fully tainder. 


Southerland, and fir William Jennings, becauſe 190 
there did not appear ſufficient evidence againſt 


great aſſiſtance that was given by the States of the this occaſion. 
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Wir Lian“ oppreſſions ; (1) which ſhews how inſeparable 
& Mary. © the intereſts of thoſe two nations are. And ſince 
Aw 1689. “ it was the policy of thoſe who labored our de- 
AD © ſtruction, to divide us, it ought to be the indea- 

«© vors of all true lovers of their country, to keep 
c us firmly united, in order to our preſervation. 

„The commons have likewiſe conſidered of 
« the great arrears, that were left due by King 
« Charles II, to his ſervants, and have therefore, 
«© made a proviſion of 60,000]. for them, which they 
* humbly deſire your Majeſty would be pleaſed to 
« diſtribute among them, in ſuch proportion, as 
« your Majeſty, in your princely wiſdom, ſha]l 
«© think moſt fit. 

And having proceded thus far, in the weighty 
«* affairs depending before them, they now become 
humble ſuitors to your Majeſty for a receſs, that 
thereby they may have the opportunity of re- 
« pairing to their ſeveral countries, and promoting 
* your Majeſty's ſervice, and what remains at 
s preſent for want of time, to diſpatch, they 
doubt not but that they ſhall be able to perfect it, 
<< at their next meeting, and as they hope, to the 
s 1ntire ſatisfaction of your Majeſty, and your 
«© whole kingdom.” 

His Majeſty having given his royal aſſent to ſe- 
veral, as well private as public bills, (2) directed 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of lords (according to the 
deſire of the commons) to ſignify his pleaſure, that 
both houſes ſhould ſeverally adjourn themſelves to the 
20th of September, upon which day they were far- 
ther adjourn'd to the 19th of October following. 

Thus have I brought the proceedings and intricate 
tranſactions of the firſt ſeſſion of this convention- 
parliament, remarkable for their continual jaring, 
as well each houſe within it ſelf, as one with the 
other, to an end. I now return to the affairs in Ire- 


During the tranſactions in Ireland, of which I 
have given the reader an account above, King 
William had iſſued out commiſſions for raiſing 
eighteen regiments of foot and five of horſe, which 
were deſigned for the reduction of that kingdom. 
Theſe troops were compleated in about fix week's 
time ; but there was not ſo much diſpatch in pro- 
viding the ſhips neceſſary for tranſporting them, to- 
gether with a train of artillery, ammunition and 


Duke of 
Schomberg 
ſent with an 
army to Ire» 
land. | 


' proviſions. (3). The King had given the command of WI III AN 


theſe troops to duke Schomberg, who having had a & Mag v. 
preſent from the commons of 100,000 I. his grace An” 1689. 
obtained leave of the houſe of lords, to return his 
acknowlegments to that honorable houſe, for their 
generous gift, (4) and ſoon after began his journey for 

Cheſter, (5) Captain Hopſon, in the Bonadventure, 

with ſome other men of war and tranſports (about 

90 of all ſorts) being come to Highlake near that 

City, the troops, being together about 10,000 men, 

horſe and foot, were put on board, and on the 12th 

of Auguſt, the duke himſelf imbarked. They Arrives in 
ſteered directly for Carrickfergus, and on the thir- Carrickfergus 
teenth, in the afternoon, arrived in that bay, where bay. 

the army immediately landed, at Bangor-ſide, 

without oppoſition. After having ſent out ſome 

parties to ſcour the country, and bring him intelli- Belfaſt aban- 
gence of the enemy, and they being ſafely returned, don d. 

he marched his forces to Belfaſt, which the enemy 

had abandoned, and were retired to Carrickfergus. 

Here ſeveral of the neighboring Proteſtants joined 

— who _ on not declare, 

e army being ſufficiently refreſhed, after their Cars; 
voyage, the 2 1ſt the duke detached ſeveral regi- _ 
ments, with ſome cannon and mortars, towards 
Carrickfergus, where they no ſooner arrived, 
than the gariſon offered to capitulate ; but their 
demands being rejected, the place was ordered 
to be attacked in form. The 22d the trenches 
were opened and ſome batteries raiſed : The attacks 
were vigorouſly purſued till the 26th, when, conſi- 
derable breaches being made, and every thing for 
the general aſſault prepared, the gariſon was glad 
to accept of ſuch terms as the duke would grant 
them, which were, to be conducted, with their 
arms, and as much baggage as they would carry 
on their backs, to Newry, which was the next 
Iriſh gariſon. 

In the mean time, the reſt ofthe troops, which for The duke 
want of tranſports had been left at Highlake, muſters his 
arrived. The 28th the duke returned to Belfaſt, Tmy. 
the 3oth his own French regiment of horſe, of 
500 men, joined him, and the next day he muſtered 
his whole army, conſiſting then of four regiments 
of horſe, one of dragoons, and eighteen of foot; 
which were joined afterwards, by three regiments 
more, (6) 


i Mm r 


P A -w- "I" * 


1) This reminding the Dutch of their former obligations to the Engliſh, which were never acknowleged in ſo ample manner 


as this, was ill-taken by ſome, who did not think it enough to acknowl 


the obligation, and to pay for it too, to the 


utmoſt, unleſs we did more than even they had the aſſurance to aſk. Mr. Oldmixon is fo diſpleaſed at this = of Mr. Powle's 
e 


ſpeech, that he breaks off a little before he comes at it, with an, &c. and reſumes it immediately after. 
guſt at it in another place, where he ſays, ** it was ſo far from being 


expreſſes his diſ- 
artful (as ſome hiftorians call it) that it was neither de- 


cent nor ſeaſonable: I muſt beg leave to diſſent from him, and could ſhew him, if it was not going too far out of my way, that 
it was both. I do not ſay this out of any diſguſt to the Dutch, I know them, have been frequently among them, and value 
them ; I confeſs they did us real and ſervice at that time, I allow them to be excellent arithmeticians : but as we paid 
them within a trifle their own demand (whether exorbitant or not is not for me to determine) I do not ſee the harm, nor in- 
deed ingratitude of reminding them, that there was a time when they had as great an obligation to us. | 

(2) The public bills were, (1) An act for appropriating ſeveral duties for paying off the States-general, &c. (2) An act 
for prohibiting all trade and commerce with France. (3) An act for the better preventing the exportation of wool, and in- 
couraging the woollen manufactures of this kingdom. (4) An additional act for appointing commiſſioners for executing the 
act for a grant to their Majefties of 12 d. in the pound. (5) An act for the relief of the Proteſtant Iriſh clergy. (6) An 


act to repeal the ſtatute made in the ſixth year of King Henry IV, againſt multiplying gold and ſilver. And (7) an act for 


explaining of an act, in the firſt year of King James I, concerning tann'd leather. : | 

(3) The fault of theſe delays was charged on mr. Harbord, who out of avarice had ingroſſed to himſelf the office of pay- 
maſter, and purveyor-general of the army, the latter of which, however, he was at length prevailed upon to refign to mr, 
Shales ; tho? we ſhall find, that did not much mend the matter. | me 

(4) Of this grant of the houſe of commons, he however received but a ſmall part; for the remainder King William paid 
his fon $000 l. per annum. Hiſtory of King William III. Vol. 2. p. 133. | 

(5) He was very uneaſy at the dilatory proceedings of the i" both of ſhiping and proviſions, and propoſed that the forces 
ſhould march over land to Scotland, and embark at Port Patrick, from whence it is a ſhort paſſage over into Ireland, and it 
would have ſaved two or three months time: but it was oppoſed. Oldmixon, p. 22. It was indeed, amazing (as the ſame 
author juſtly obſerves) that the late King James had been 2 months in Ireland, before ſo ſmall an army as 10,000 men could 
be ſent againſt him from England, where the diſtreſſes of the Proteſtants of that kingdom were well enough known, and the 
whole body of the nation was impatient to have them relieved. | N | 

(6) The horſe were, the earl of Devonſhire's, the lord Delamere's, colonel Coy's, and the duke's regiments. The dragoons 
were colonel Levingſton's regiment. The foot, one batallion of the Dutch blue guards, Carelſcoon's white Dutch, colonel 
Beaumont's, colonel Wharton's, earl of Drogheda's, lord Liſburn's, earl of Meath's, ear! of Roſcommon's, lord Lovelace's, lord 
Kingſton's, duke of Norfolk's, colonel Herbert's, fir Edward Deering's, fir Thomas Gower's, and colonel Earl's regiments, 
with the three French regiments of la Melloniere, du Cambon, and la Caillemote. The three regiments, which joined aſter- 


wards, were major-general Kirk's, fir John Hanmer's, and brigadier Stuart's. Th 
| 1 ne 
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WitLiaMm The artillery-horſes were yer molt of them at 
& Maxx. Cheſter, which obliged him to ſhip the greater part 
AN? 1689. of the train, and to order the fleet to ſail with 
LYN) then, and all other neceſſaries, to rr 
while he marched the army beyond Liſburn, and 
thro! Hilſborough. He pitched his camp at 
Drummore, and, the nextday, continued his march 
to Loughbritan, where he was joined by the 
Inniſkillin horſe and dragoons, who bravely offered 
The Iriſh themſelves to march in the van of his army. The 
abandon the Triſh, upon their approach, immediately abandoned 
Newry. the Newry, a very ſtrong pals, after having burnt the 
And Dun- town (1). From thence the duke marched with 
dalk. his army to Dundalk, which he, likewiſe, found 
abandoned. He incamped about a mile North of 
it, in a low moiſt ground, having the town and 
river, towards the Weſt, between him and the 
enemy, the ſea towards the South, the Newry- 
mountains to the Eaſt, and hills and bogs inter- 
mixed, to the North. Here it was he was joined by 
the three regiments already mentioned, on the ninth 
of September, and here hkewiſe his wearied men 
met with ſome refreſhment. The duke's deſign 
was to have continued his march; but the ſhips, 
with the artillery, not coming up in time, to Car- 
lingford, he was obliged, to his great diſappoint- 
ment and uneaſineſs, to continue in that camp, 
till the 20th (2); when he received advice, in the 
morning, that King James, having gathered al] 
his forces together, near Drogheda, was advancing 
towards him, and that a party of 2000 foot, and 
1500 horſe, were gone on the other fide of the 
mountains to attack the paſs at Newry, that they 
might fall upon his rear. Upon this he derached 
a party of horſe againſt them, at whoſe approach 
they retreated towards Sligo. ; 
The Iriſh, The next day, the enemy appear'd in order of 
— fake: battle, and a great party of their horſe advanced 
fas. towards the Engliſh intrenchments. Several of 
a their officers were for ingaging the enemy; but the 
duke faid, <* let them alone, we ſhall ſee what they 
will do; ” and tho” he ſaw them advance, within 
cannon- ſhot of his camp, he yet ſaid, he did not 
c believe they would fight”. However, once, 
ſeeing them draw their army into two lines, he ſent 
lieutenant-general Douglas to the camp, to order 
all the foot to ſtand to their arms, and the horſe, 
which were foraging, to return to the camp upon a 
certain ſignal 3 but the Iriſh made no attempt (3), 
and in a day or two afterwards, they march'd off 
for good and all. , 
Notwithſtanding duke Schomberg had his rea- 
ſons for not hazarding his own army, with the 
groſs of which he kept in his camp, yet he did 
not reſtrain the Inniſkilliners from making excur- 
fions, and it was in one of theſe, on the 27th 
of September, that they had that ſucceſs under 
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| colonel Lloyd, of which I have given an account WI LLIAN 


above (4). 


The Iriſh were, however, ſoon after reven- Ay* * 
ged, at leaſt in ſome meaſure, by taking of 9 
Sligo and James-town, with a conſiderable body The Iriq, 
of troops, commanded by colonel Sarsfield, at the take Sligo, 
former of which, monſ. de Sauveur, a French cap- aud James 
tain in Melloniere's regiment, diſtinguiſh'd himſelt . 
in an extraordinary manner, with his own company 
of grenadiers, as did colonel Lloyd, with his In- 
niſkillin men, theſe two retreating into two forts, 
which they defended bravely, after the place was 
abandon'd. 

The duke had ſoon a more fatal misfortune than gic&res; in 
this to incounter with: a raging ſickneſs, occaſion'd the Engliſ 
by the unwholſomneſs of the place, bad weather, camp at 
and worſe food, ſwept away, or at leaſt diſabled, Dundal 
daily a great number of brave officers and ſoldiers, 

Among the reſt, died fir Edward Deering, colonel 
Henry Wharton, brother to the late marquis, fir 
Thomas Gower, and colonel Hungerford, two 
young gentlemen of diſtinguiſh'd merit. Of com- 
mon ſoldiers there periſh*d about 2,000 at Dundalk, 
and as many more were ſhip'd off ſick, to be 
tranſported to Belfaſt, of which not above 1100 
came aſhore, the reſt dying at ſea. And the mor- 
tality grew afterwards to ſo great a height, that by 
the begining of the inſuing year, near two thirds 
of the troops, that were tranſported to Ireland, 
were intirely loſt. This mortality was not alone 
among the land troops, but ſeized the ſeamen like- 
wiſe, inſomuch that ſeveral ſhips loſt almoſt all 
their crew. Thus ended this unſucceſsful campain 
in the north of Ireland ; for the winter approaching, 
both armies went into quarters, and duke Schom- 
berg made preſſing inſtances, that the 7,000 Danes, 
who, about this time, came over to England and 
Scotland, as auxiliaries, purſuant to a treaty con- 
cluded with the King of 1 Denmark, for that pur- 


pos, on the 15th of Auguſt, might be ſent to 
reland. 

While theſe things were doing, in the north of Tyrone de- 
Ireland, the earl of Tyrone declar*d for King Wil- clares for K. 
liam, in the ſouth, and took Waterford, which was William. 
follow'd by ſome other ſucceſſes. 

It may not be improper now to ſay a word or aguirs at Sea. 
two of our affairs at ſea, which were not more ſuc- 
ceſsful than thoſe of Ireland. We left our little 
fleet, after the fight of Bantry-bay, return'd to Spit- 
head, to refit. This being done, the admiral ar- 
riv'd, about the middle of June, with his fleet at 
Torbay, where he was join'd by a ſmall ſquadron 
of Dutch ſhips, under an admiral, a vice and a 
0 by mr. Ruſſel (afterwards earl of Orford) 
admiral of the blue, and by ſeveral other ſhips, as 
they came in: as likewiſe by vice-admiral Killi- 


grew, with a ſmall ſquadron, which had been 


(1) The general, being informed of this inhumanity, ſent a trumpeter to the duke of Berwick, who commanded there, to 
acquaint him, ( that if they continued to burn, in this barbarous manner, he would give no quarter.” This meſſage had its 
effect. for the Iriſh, upon their abandoning Dundalk, did no harm to the town. 


(2) The duke had intelligence here, by an ingineer, who deſerted from the enemy, that the French general de Roſe, being then 


at Drogheda, with about 20,000 men, and hearing that the Engliſh halted at Dundalk, ſaid, 


He was ſure they were in want of 


«« ſomething ; ” and therefore ſent part of his forces to ſeize Ardee, a ſmall town between Drogheda and Dundalk. 


(3) It may here naturally be ask d, why general Schomberg did not attack them, fince they were ſo afraid of him? the rea- 
ſon is very evident: he wiſely conſider d, that the enemy was much ſuperior in number (being at leaſt 20,000) eſpecially in 
Horſe ; that his own men were new, undiſciplined levies, weakened by hunger and ſickneſs, 


and, on the con , the enemy's 


trary 
troops, fluſh'd with health and plenty, and that the loſs of a battle might be attended with the loſs of all Ireland. And beſide, 
he had diſcovered a dangerous conſpiracy in his own camp, carried on by ſome French Papiſts, who had liſted in the Proteſtant 


regiments of that nation, and had formed a deſign to go over with a good number of their comrades, 
conſpiracy ſix of them were executed. One of theſe ſix, du Pleſſis by name, 
vice, but having been obliged to flee, on account of a duel, had taken ſervice in theſe tr 
he held a regular correſpondence, with the count d'Avaux, in recompenſe for which he 


to the enemy : for which 
had been a captain of horſe, in the French ſer- 
* as ſimple ſentinel. It is ſaid that 

emanded the earl's protection and a 


regiment. Cont. of Rap. in French, L. 25. p. 64. The ſame author affirms, that notwithſtanding what bas been ſaid to the 
contrary, by the writers of thoſe times, King James was certainly imbark'd in this odious deſign. | 

(4) Duke Schomberg was fo pleas'd with the news of this ſucceſs, that having order'd all the Iniſkillin horſe and foot, in 
his camp to draw out, he rode all along their line with his hat off, and cauſed the Dutch guards and the Iniſkillin foot to make 


three running fires, which were anſwer'd by the Iniſkillin horſe, and by the cannon upon the works, as alſo from the ſhips which 
lay at the mouth ot the river. | 


cruiſing, 
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8 united fleet, admiral Torrington cruiſed on the 
& * 689: French coaſt, and to and fro in the ſoundings, 
Ax' 1099 put without any ſucceſs, till the latter end of Auguſt 
when a want of beer oblig'd him to return to Tor- 
bay, where the fleet ſeparated. The largeſt ſhips, 
and thoſe which wanted repair, were ſent into har- 
bor, and the reſt imploy*d on different ſtations and 

ſervices. I 1 
Mr. Rooke (afterwards fir Geo had been 
Nr ot derach'd, in April, with a * the Iriſh 
lreland. coaſt, and arriv'd off of Greenock, the tenth of 


May, whence he ſent orders to Cheſter, for the 
Bonaventure, and other ſhips, to join him off of Can- 
tire. The 8th of June, he fell in with the little ſqua- 
dron which accompanied major-general Kirk, and the 
tranſports deſign'd for the relief of Londonderry. 
What ſlender aſſiſtance that brave and diſtreſsꝰd gari- 
ſon had of this ſquadron, till at length, they were 
reduc'd to the utmoſt extremity, we have already 
ſeen; the 13th of Auguſt, the commodore of this 
ſquadron, met duke Schomberg's ſquadron of tranſ- 
ports and other ſhips, going into Bangor-bay. The 
25th the commodore diſpoſed of the ſhips, in thoſe 
ſeas, on certain ſtations (1). He himſelt indeavor'd 
to get ſouthward ; but was drove into Bantry-bay(2.) 

The ſixteenth of September he arriv'd in Dub- 
lin-bay, and the 18th off of Cork ; but had no 
great ſucceſs at either. At length, his ſhips being 
toul, and in want of almoſt every thing, he was 
oblig*d to quit his ſtation, and repair to the Downs, 
where he arriv*d the 13th of October. 

Before I return to England, and the proceedings 
of the ſecond meeting of the convention-parliament, 
I ſhall take a ſhort view of ſome affairs on the con- 
tinent. 

— King William, whoſe intereſt and ſafety, in con- 
vith foreign junction with that of the nation, conſiſted as well 
princes con- in the ſucceſs of foreign, as domeſtic affairs, had 
cluded. not been wanting, all this while, in concluding pro- 
per treaties with the ſeveral powers which form'd 
the grand alliance, the baſis of whoſe intention was 
to curb the exorbitant power of France. The Em- 
peror, the Empire, Spain, and the Dutch were all 
combin'd in this alliance with England: and had 
all mutual treaties one with the other, as well as 

with England. 

His Majeſty being oblig'd, by virtue of theſe 
treaties, to have ſome troops in the Netherlands, 
gave the command of them to the earl of Marl- 
borough, who, for that end, went into Holland, in 
the month of May, and arrived at Maeſtricht, the 

Batleof Wat. begining of the inſuing month. This campain 
court. produced nothing remarkable in theſe parts, but 
the battle of Walcourt. The allies were much in- 
ferior to their enemy in ſtrength, and could, there- 
fore, only act on the defenſive. Their army was 
incamp'd behind a little town call'd Walcourt, in 
ſuch a manner, that the French could not come at 
them, without firſt taking that place. This they 
attempted, the 25th of Auguſt, N. S. but to their 
own colt. The earl of Marlborough, with the 
Engliſh troops under his command, were at the 
main-poſt, where they behaved with ſo much gal- 
lantry, and made ſuch a continual fire on the 
enemy's flank, as not only gave their whole army 


an opportunity of retreating in exact order, but, in | 


— 


cruiſing, for ſome time, off of Dunkirk. With this the end, obliged the French, who advanced too WILLIAM 


near them, to withdraw in great confuſion, leaving & Marv. 
ſome cannon and ammunition behind them, with Aw' 1689. 


» | the loſs of near 2000 men, officers included, killed 


and wounded ; whereas the allies, on their fide, did 
not Joſe above 300. The Spaniards, who ated ſe- 
On about Courtray, levell'd a good part of the 

rench lines, and rais'd large contributions in the 
enemy's country. , 

In Germany, the allies were more ſucceeſsful, the Campaign in 
Ele@or of Brandenburg took Keylſerſwaert, and laid Germany. 
ſiege to Bonn, where he, however, found a vigorous 
oppoſition; till the duke of Lorrain, who, in the 
mean time, was beſieging Mentz, having taken that 
place, after a ſhort reſiſtance, led part of his victo- 
rious troops to join the Elector, which oblig'd that 
place to ſurrender, the 7th of October, after a block- 
ade of fifty- five days, and a ſiege of twenty- nine. 

I return now to England; but before I reſume the 
affairs of parliament, ſhall mention ſome few things, 
which, not coming ſo properly under any of the 
general heads already treated, I have for that rea- 
lon poſtpon'd. 

After the King's return from Portſmouth, whither Their Maje- 
he went to reward the officers and ſailors who had fties purchaſe 
behav'd ſo well at Bantry-bay fight, his Majeſty, Kenfington- 
with the Queen, went to ſee the earl of Notting- bhouſe. 
ham's houſe, at Kenſington, which they were in- 

clin*d to purchaſe. Their Majeſties liked the houſe, 

on account of the ſituation, in a wholeſome air, and 

being ſo near London. They had conſider'd what 
improvements it was capable of, in order to make 

it a royal palace, fit for the reception of their Ma- 

jeſties, during the ſiting of parliament. The bargain 

was ſoon made with the earl, and 20,000 |. paid 

him for it, out of the treaſury. 

Some time before this, the King had information Abuſes in the 
given him, that certain officers of the army made ſoldiery re- 

a practiſe of detaining part of the pay of their ſol- dreſs d. 
diers, which had occaſion'd diſorders among them 

and likewiſe, that abuſes and injuries had been put 

upon perſons where they were quarter'd. To 

redreſs theſe grievances, his Majeſty granted a com- 

miſſion to the duke of Schomberg, the earls of 
Devonſhire and Mordaunt,. the lord Delamere, mr. 

Wharton, and ſome others, to make inquiry into 

theſe matters, of which public notice was given by 
proclamation, for preventing of falſe muſters, 

&, and injuries which might be done, either to the 

«« ſoldiers or ſubjects. | 

Notwithſtanding all the advantages and ſecurity Malecontents 
the nation had obtain'd, as well in their civil as re- in England. 
ligious liberties, there was a ſet of diſaffected male 
contents, who bearing a. ſecret good will to their abl 
dicated 1 ˖ which they durſt not make pub- 
lic profeſſion of, made it their buſineſs to inſinuate 
themſelves into all companies, and privately to ſow 
the ſeeds of ſedition in ſuch minds, as they found 
ſuſceptible of them; in which they were not a little 
countenanced and incouraged by ſome of the clergy 
who had refuſed to take the oaths (3). To prevent 
the prejudice which might ariſe from ſuch inſinua- 
tions, dr. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, imploy'd his Bimop Bur- 
pen, in a paſtoral letter to the clergy of his dioceſs, net's 
concerning the allegiance due to King William and letter. 
Queen Mary: but the prelate, in the heat of his 


— 


zeal, could not forbear carrying the matter too far, 


which, having ſtaved or brou 


cover either the author, 


Vol. III. 


(1) See a particular account of theſe ſtations, in Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 628. note (n.) 
(2) In his paſſage from Carrickfergus, he was obliged, by a itrong ſoutherly wind, to bear up an anchor at the Skerries, about 
12 miles from Dublin, where ſending in a yacht to get intelligences, ſeveral ſhot were fired at her from the ſhore. Inraged at 
this treatment, he order'd the ketches in, and manning all the boats, landed about 200 men, who ſoon clear'd the town. Aſter 


8 


n ght off all the ſmall: veſſels and fiſher- boats, that were the re, they imbark'd again. Lediard's 
naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 628. | 


(3) Theſe male-contents diſpers'd, about this time, a libel intitled : A ſhort hiſtory of the convention, or new chriſten'd 
«+ parliament, ” againſt which his Majeſty iſſued a proclamation promiſing a reward of 1001. 


printer or publiſher of the ſaid treaſonable pamphlet. 


to ſugh perſons as ſhould diſ- 
* 


£0 and 


ed. ado ka 
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W1rtLitam and not contented with aſſerting their Majeſties| ted a commiſſion to fir Robert Atkins, chief baron WIIII AM 
& Maxv. title, by alledging, + that they were actually in] of the exchequer, to ſupply the place of lord chan- & May 
Ax' 1689. “ poſſeſſion of the throne, by the unanimous con- cellor, or lord keeper, and as ſuch to be ſpeaker ot Ax 1689, 
fendt of the repreſentatives of the nation, in-] the houſe of lords (3). WY 
- Geavor'd to prove that, “ King William had a] The 19th of October, being the day to which 
&« juſt claim to the crown by his ſword 3?” which | the parliament was adjourned, his Majeity open'd 
ſo offended a future parliament, that it was burnt | this ſecond meeting with the follow ing ſpeech : 
by the common hangman. | My lords and gentlemen, ; 
During the ſeſſions of parliament, his Majeſty | ** Tho? the laſt firing continued fo long, that it The King 
was pleas'd to appoint commiſſioners of the cuſtoms | ** might perhaps have been more agreable to you, {pecch to the 
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Commiſſion- 
ers of the 
cuſtoms and 


4 
| 


- a. - 


. As — 7 


- —— <ul » —— —_— _ 


exciſe ap- 


pointed. 


Creations of tions of nobility. John Aſhburnham, eſq; was 


and exciſe, which it was obſerved were moſt of | ©* in relation to your private concerns, not to have parliament, 


them Whigs, and ſeveral of them Diſſenters. 
About the tame time were, likewiſe, ſome crea- 


«© met again ſo ſoon, yet the intereſt of the public, 
Hays an indiſpenſable obligation upon me, to call 
„ you together at this time. 


nobility. created baron Aſhburnham, and Charles lord Dur-| In your laſt meeting, you gave me ſo many teſ- 
fley, and Robert lord viſcount Liſle, were calPd | “ timonies of your affection, as well as confidence 
to the houſe of lords by writ. in me, that I do not at all queſtion, but in this 
The King The begining of October, the King, to gain] I ſhall receive freſh ſupplies of both. 


goes to New the affection of the nobility and gentry, by an act 


market, 


And Cam- 
bridge. 


Eccleſiaſtical 
promotions. 


Dignified 


clergy ſuſpen- clergy to take the oaths being expired, ſome of thoſe, 
ded ab officio. vo refus'd to qualify themſelves, were ſuſpended 


of popularity, reſolved to ſhare the diverſions of 
Newmarket. The concourſe of people, on that oc- 
caſion, was very extraordinary, and the univerſity 
ot Cambridge took this opportunity to wait on his 
Majeſty (1), who was moſt graciouſly pleas'd to 
make a viſit to that univerſity, the very next day, 
where he was received and entertain'd with all 
poſſible demonſtrations of joy, duty and loyalty. 

At the King's return from Newmarket, the 10th 
of October, the day appointed for the meeting of 
the parliament drawing near, at which time his Ma- 
jeſty defigrn'd likewiſe to ſummon a convocation, he 
thought fit to fill up the vacant ſees of Worceſter, 
Chicheſter and Briftol, of which the firſt was be- 
ſtowed on dr. Edward Stillingfleet, dean of St. 
Paul's; the ſecond on dr. Patrick, dean of Peter- 
borough, and the third on dr. Gilbert Ironſide, 
warden of Wadham college in Oxford, who were 
conſecrated the 13th at Fulham, by the biſhops of 
London, St. Aſaph, and Rocheſter, being com- 
miſſioned tor that purpoſe. 

The time allow'd by act of parliament for the 


ab officio: among whom were the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and the biſhops of Glouceſter, Ely, 


I eſteem it one of the greateſt misfortunes can 
e befal me, that in the begining of my reign I am 
forced to aſk ſuch large ſupplies 3 tho? I have this 
s ſatisfaction, that they are deſired for no other 
„ purpoſes than the carrying on theſe wars, in 
4 which J entered with your advice, and aſſurance 
e of your aſſiſtance, nor can Idoubt of the bleſſings 
«© of Gop, upon an undertaking wherein I did not 
c 1ngage out of a vain ambition, but from the ne- 
«« ceflity of oppoling their defigns of deſtroying 
« our religion and liberties. 

It is well known how far Ihave expoſed myſelf 
te to reſcue this nation from the dangers that threat- 
« ened, not only your liberty, but the Proteſtant 
« religion in general, of which the church of England 
eis one of the greateſt ſupports, and for the defenſe 
« whereof I am ready again to venture my life. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

© That which I have to aſk of you, at preſent, is, 
«© that what you think fit to give towards the charges 
& of the war, for the next year, may be done without 
delay; and there is one reaſon which more parti- 
« cularly obliges me to preſs you to a ſpeedy deter- 
«« mination of this matter, becaule the next month, 
« there is appointed, at the Hague, a general meet- 
« ing of all the Princes and States concerned in this 
«© war againſt France, in order to concert the mea- 


Norwich, Bath and Wells, and Peterborough. 
About the fame time dr. Tillotfon, then dean, 


«« ſures, for the next campain : and *till I know 
« your farther intentions, I ſhall not only be uncer- 


: A convoca- 
| tion ſum- and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, was made | tain myſelf what reſolutions to take, but our 
| men d. clerk of the cloſet to his Majeſty ; and the archbiſhop | e allies will be under the ſame doubts, unleſs they 


ot York, the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, St. 
Aſaph, Rocheſter, Exeter, Saliſbury , Bangor and 
Chetter, with twenty of the moſt eminent doctors in 
divinity, were appointed, by an eccleſiaſtical com- 
Miſſion, to prepare ſuch matters as were to be de- 
bated in the convocation, to examine the canons 
and ancient rubric, and to conſider what cere mo- 
nies might be laid aſide, in order to invite the 
Preſbyterians to join in communion with the church 


« ſee me ſupported by your aſliſtance : beſide, if 
« know not in time, what you will do, I cannot 
« make ſuch proviſions as will be requiſite, but 
ce ſhall be expoſed to the ſame inconveniencies the 
e next year, which were the cauſe that the prepa- 
<« rations for this were neither ſo effectual nor expe- 
« ditious as was neceſſary. The charge will be alſo 
« conſiderably leſſened, by giving time to provide 
« things in their proper ſeaſon, and without con- 


of England. After theſe preliminaries, writs were 
iſſued out for the convocation to meet in November 
next following. 

The marquis of Hallifax, who, during the laſt 
ſeſſions of parliament had perform'd the office of 
ſpeaker to S houſe of lords, having made himſelf 
obnoxious to both parties, King William, finding 
how ill his affairs ſucceeded in his hands (2), gran- 


© fuſion. : 
« T have no other aim in this, but to be in a con- 


« dition to attack our enemies, in ſo vigorous a 
« manner, as, by the help of Gop, may in a little 
time bring us to a laſting and honorable peace, 
« by which my ſubjects may be freed from the 
« extraordinary expenſe of a lingring war : and 


« that I can have no greater ſatisfaction than in 


(1) They were introduced by the duke of Somerſet their chancellor, and admited to kiſs his Majeſty's hand. Their vice- 
chancellor, dr. Covel (who had been chaplain to the Queen in Holland) made an eloquent ſpeech to his Majeſty, on this occaſion, 
congratulating the glorious ſucceſſes of the revolution, and recommending themſelves to his Majeſty's protection; to which his 
Majeſty was pleas'd to anſwer, “ That as God had bleſs'd him in his undertaking, ſo he would faithfully diſcharge his truſt, 
in preſerving the church of England, and giving all protection and favor to the univerſities.” : 

(2) He is ſaid to have gain'd the ill-will of both parties, by trimming to avoid eſpouſing either, and by his peeviſh domineer- 


ing temper. 


He was a good ſtateſman in ſpeculation, but being incapable of thoſe ſubtle inſinuations, feign'd confidences, and 


politic managements, which are neceſſary to carry on a great deſign, what he had wiſely projected in his cloſet generally miſcar- 


ried in the ſenate. 


Hiſtory cf King William III, Vol. 2. p. 144. 


(3) The marquis of Hallifax, being in council the 18th (the day before the parliament was to meet) declar'd, “ That for 
„ ſeveral reaſons, which he forbore to mention, he muſt deſire to be excus'd from doing the office of ſpeaker in the houſe of 


& lords.“ Which was readily grinted him. 


& contri- 


— 
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HET. 
W11.14M © contributing to their eaſe, I hope I have already 
Mary. “ given proof of. : 
ax! 1689. ** That you may be fatisfied how the money has 
« been laid out, which you have already given, 
* I have directed the accounts to be laid before 
« you, whenever you ſhall think fit to call for 
e them. 
My lords and gentlemen, 
4 have one thing more to recommend to you, 
« which is the diſpatch of a bill of indernnity, that 
e the minds of my good ſubjects being quieted, we 
may all unanimouſly concur to promote the wel- 
& fare and honor of this kingdom (1). 
bort pro- The buſineſs of Oates, and ſome other matters, 
rim Which had raiſed ſuch dangerous heats and ani- 
of the parlia· moſities between both houſes, being only ſuperſeded 
ment. by the adjournment of the parliament, it was moved 
in council, to put a final end to them, by a proro- 
gation, but the King thought fit to do nothing in ſo 
nice an affair, without the advice of both houſes. 
The houſe of peers readily came into it, and tho? 
ſome members of the houſe of commons pretended, 
that it was irregular, after his Majeſty had made a 
ſpeech, in which he had propoſed new matters to 
their conſideration, it was carried againſt them by 
a majority : upon which his Majeſty came to the 
| houſe of lords the 2 1ſt, when fir Robert Atkins, their 
new ſpeaker, acquainted both houſes with his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, that the parliament ſhould be pro- 
rogued till the 23d of the ſame month. (2) 
Proceedings Accordingly, the 23d of October, the parliament 
of parlia- being met, the King refer'd them to what he had 
ment. laid to both houſes, the 19th. The ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons having read his Majeſty's ſpeech, 
the conſideration of it was put off *ril} the next day, 
when they unanimouſly reſolved, ** effectually to 
aſſſiſt his Majeſty, both to reduce Ireland, and to 
« proſecute the war againſt France.” And becauſe 
the act for detaining ſeveral ſuſpected perſons in 
priſon, notwithſtanding the ſtatute of Habeas-corpus, 
was expired, and that thoſe perſons had petition'd 
the houſe, to be tried at the King's-bench bar, a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the infor- 
mations which had been given againſt them, and to 
inſpect the journals of the houſe, in order to find out 
precedents, relating to commitments order'd by the 
commons : and another committee was named to 
report what bills were depending in the lait ſeſſion, 
with which they had chiefly the bill of rights in 
view. 
With reſpect The court was buſied in ſecuring the moſt ſuſ- 
wo lace Pri. pected perſons; but the commons, in the mean 
1 85 time, granted the benefit of Habeas- corpus to the 
lords Freſton and Forbes, and fir John Fenwic, on 
ſufficient bail: the earls of Salifbury, Peterbo- 
rough, and Caſtlemain, fir Edward Hales, baron 
Jenner, and mr. Walker, were upon the point of 


Pp EE 


for reconciling themſelves to the church of Rome, 

and the third for indeavoring to reconcile.the king- 

dom to that communion, and for other crimes. Sir 
Edward Hales and baron Jenner, beſide the treaſon 

In turning Roman Catholics, were accuſed of high 
miſdemeanors ; but the latter, having been already 

ſet at liberty, had eight days given him to make his 
defenſe, during which he was to remain in the 
cuſtody of a lerjeant at arms; which eaſy con- 
finement was likewiſe granted to Graham and 
Burton. | 

The next thing of moment the commons did, Bills of 
was to put a finiſhing hand to the bill of rights, which rights, and 
they did with great unanimity and diſpatch, tho' indemnity. 
without mentioning the houſe of Hanover. The 
attorney-general was, at the ſame time, ordered to 

bring in a bill of indemnity, in ſuch ample manner 

as might anſwer his Majeſty's gracious intentions 

and clemency : and, on the other hand, the King 
ordered accounts of the expenſes of laſt ſummer, 

and of the neceſſary charges for the next year's ſer- 


having read the fame, unanimouſly voted a ſupply ted. 
of two millions ſterling, to his Majeſty. 


act of parliament ; in 1661, as having been one of — 
King Charles I's judges, came over into England, 

about this time, as it was ſuppoſed, upon the in- 
couragement given him by a great man at court, 

with a delign to offer the King his ſervice in reducing 
Ireland. The commons were ſoon informed of his 
preſumption (3), and ſeveral members took no- 

tice of it (4); upon which they ordered their 
ſpeaker to preſent an addreſs to his Majeſty, de- 

firing him to iſſue out his proclamation for the appre- | 
hending him, he being attainted of high-treaſon by Makes his 


plied with, but it was not publiſhed 'till the 4th of 
November. 


the ſollicitor- general were ordered, by the houſe of 
commons, to prepare another, to lay penalties and 
fines on ſuch, as had been inſtrumental, in the 
late reigns, to the violation of the laws. The houſe 
afterwards declared, that thoſe, who had put 
{ome perſons to death, in the iſland of St. Hellen, 
under pretenſe of rebellion, were guilty of murder, 
and a committee was appointed to inquire, by what 
warrant they had proceeded. A bill was alſo or- 
dered to be brought in to declare the late chancel- 
lor Jefferies's eſtate forfeited to the crown, and to 


(1) This ſpeech met with univerſal applauſe ; but what was moſt remarkable, concerning it, was, its being compoſed by the 
King himſelf, who, the day before the parliament met, produced it in council, written with his own hand, in French, ſaying. 
e know moſt of my predeceſſors were uſed to commit the drawing of ſuch ſpeeches to their miniſters, who generally had 
« their private aims and intereſts in view: to prevent which I have thought fit to write it myſelf in French, becauſe I am not 
« fo great a maſter of the Engliſh tongue: therefore I deſire you to look it over, and change what you find amiſs, that it 


« may be tranſlated into Engliſh.” 


The ſpeech being read, was highly applauded by the whole board, excepting that the earl of Monmouth objected to the ex- 
reſſion, de laquelle, PEgliſe Anglicane eſt le principal appuis“ (of which, ſc. the Proteſtant religion, the church of England; 
is the principal ſupport) alleging it would not ſound well in Engliſh ; upon which it was altered to, of which the church of Eng- 
<« land is one of the greateſt ſupports ”; and fir Thomas Clarges, is a member of the houſe of commons, was for adding, to the 
words, church of England,” thoſe of, „as by law eftabliſhed,” but his opinion did not prevail. 
(2) Before this prorogation, the biſhop of Durham, contrary to the expectation of moſt people, took the oaths, and ſubſcribed the 


declaration appointed by law. 


(3) His preſumption was eſteemed the greater, as multitudes of Independants and Fanaticks, were continually flocking to him, 
and, by openly converfing with them, he, as it were, avowed thoſe principles, for which he ſtood attainted ; without which 


incidents, perhaps, he had not been ſo much taken notice of. 


| (4) Sir Edward Seymour, in particular, repreſented, and indeed, aptly enough, how highly it reflected on the honor of the, 
nation, that one of the parricides of that King, whoſe death the church of England had dignified with the title of Martyrdom, 
ſhould not only be ſuffered to live here, but alſo entertained with hope of preferment : tho' private intereſt ſeems to have had 
fome ſhare in moving fir Edward to ſtir ſo much in this matter, the eſtate he then lived on having been Ludlow's, and being 


come to him by grant. 


attaint 


injoying the ſame favor; but after reading the in- WILLIAM 
for mations againſt them, the three lords were re- & Mary, 
manded to the Tower, upon a ſuppoſition that they Ax' 1689, 
might be proſecuted for high- treaſon; the two firſt (ag 


vice, to be laid before the houſe of commons, who A ſupply vo- 


Colonel Ludlow, who upon King Charles II's Colonel Lud- 
reſtoration, was excluded the general pardon, by low comes to 


act of parliament ; which his Majeſty, indeed, com. eſcape again. 


The bill of indemnity being brought in, accord- gin of pains 
ing to order, by the attorney-general, both he and and penalties. 
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WILLIAM attaint his blood]; but it met with ſo much oppoſition 
& MAR. that no progreſs was made in it (1). 


Ax' 1689. 


However, for a terror to all the late inſtruments 


V of Popery and arbitrary power, they agreed, ** that 


Proceedings 
concerning 
the lord 
Grifha ; 


the pecuniary penalties incured by all privy coun- 
« ſellors, lord- lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, mili- 
&« tia-officers, juſtices of the peace, and by any 
&« perſons who had accepted and exerciſed any office 
&« or place of profit, either military or civil (other 
„ than ſuch as are new officers in their Majeſt ies 
e army or fleet) contrary to the laws againſt Popiſh 
« recuſants, ſhould be ſpeedily levied and applied 
te to the public ſervice.” 

They likewiſe N a committee to examine 
who were the adviſers and proſecuters of the murders 
of the lord Ruſſel, colonel Sidney, fir Thomas Arm- 
ſtrong, mr. Corniſh, and others; ſo that had they 
accompliſhed all they begun, they would juſtly 
have deſerved the thanks of the nation : but we ſhall 
ſee below, that the proceedings of this ſitting 
met with the ſame obſtructions as thoſe of the fore- 


ing. 

The houſe of lords, had, in the mean time, the 
affairs of the lords Griffin and Preſton before them. 
The former had been often required to attend the 
ſervice of that houſe; but fill refuſing, they ad- 
dreſſed his Majeſty to ſummon him, by his royal 
proclamation, to render himſelf, at a certain day, 
to tliat houſe, if ſiting, if not, to one of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate. This being done, he ſurrendered himſelf 
according]y to the lord Nottingham, and the day the 
parliament met appeared before the houſe of peers. 
The ſpeaker told him, he knew what he had to do 

revious to his ſiting in that houſe z upon which his 
fordſhip declared, he was not prepared to receive 
the oaths, and defired time to confider of it. This 
was readily granted him ; but two days after, a 
acket was intercepted, which plainly ſhewed the 
ford Griffin had no deſign to reconcile himſelf to the 
government (2). Upon this, his houſe and papers 
were ſearched, and, he abſconding, his lady was ſent 
to the Tower, Several other ſuſpected perſons were 
taken up, and the cuſtom-houſe officers ordered 
to ſtop all unknown perſons, who offered to go 
out of the kingdom without paſſes. His lord- 
ſhip finding it, thereupon, difficult to eſcape, ſuren- 
dered himſelf, in a few days, to the earl of 
Shrewſbury, ſecretary of ſtate, who having 
examined him, commited him to the cuſtody of 
a meſſenger, from whence he was afterwards ſent to 
the Tower. The houſe of commons, hereupon, ap- 
inted a committee, to inquire how the lord Griff 
— a reſolution, with which the King had intruſted 
four perſons only. The lords being jealous of this 
proceeding of the commons, addreſſed the King, 
to let him know, that thelord Griffin being a mem- 
ber of their houſe, they only were his competent 
judges. His Majeſty having left the cognizance of 
this matter to the lords, they began to inſpect into 


the intercepted papers, which was all the evidence W 
they had a the lord Griffin, who after the & 
matter had been warmly debated, was inlarged A 
upon bail 3). 

The lords had, at the ſame time, the affair of a 
the lord Preſton under their conſideration, 
lord, who was a Scotiſh viſcount, had preſented 
to the houſe of peers a patent from the late King 
James, dated Verſailles, the 21ſt of January, 
creating him a baron of England ; upon which 
their lordſhips voted him guilty of high-treaſon 
refering, however, the examination of the matter to 
the judges. His lordſhip's plea was, that the patent 
was dated the day before the meeting of that conven- 
tion which had voted the throne vacant, and ought 
therefore, to be deemed valid : but to this he was an- 
{wered, that the vacancy was ſuppoſed to begin from 
the moment the King left the kingdom. The judges 
bringing in the lord Preſton; the next day, guilty of 
a high miſdeamenor, he was commited to the Tower. 
His lordſhip, ſoon after, acknowleged his fault, and 
beged pardon for it, in a petition to the lords ; but it 
was rejected, becauſe he ſubſcribed himſelf viſcount 
Preſton, without mentioning of what kingdom : this 
he remedied the next day, by another petition ſigned 
viſcount Preſton of Scotland, and was thereupon re- 
leaſed without bail (4). | 

As for public affairs before the two houſes, there 
were three in particular. that gave occaſion to the 
lame heats and animoſitics, which had drawn the 
proceedings of the firſt ſeſſions into ſuch a length; 
theſe were the miſcarriages of Ireland; the ill ſucceſs 


of the fleet, and the bill of indemnity. As for the firſt, Miſcarriages 
information having been given to the houſe of com- of Ireland in- 
mons, that the army under duke Scaomberg quir'd into. 


had been bare 14,000 men, tho? there were 23,000 
upon the Iriſh eſtabliſnment, they deſired his Ma- 
jeſty to appoint commiſſioners, to inquire into the 
condition of that army, which his Majeſty afſur'd 
that houſe he would do (5). In theſe debates, ſome 
reflections were caſt on duke Schomberg, for not 
fighting King James's army; and tho', with thoſe 
who knew his capacity and affection to the eſtab- 
liſh'd government, all apologies were ſuperfluous, 
yet his grace being inform'd, that his conduct, had 
been calPd in queſtion, even in parliament, he ac- 
quainted his Majeſty with the reaſons that had ob- 
lig'd him not to come out of his camp, when King 
James's army was ſo near him, moſt of which I 
have already hinted at. They were, in general, 
that his army never had exceeded 12,000 men, moſt 
of them new-rais'd levies, whereas the late King had 
double that number : that he waited above a month 
for artillery-horſes and carriages z that his army 
had always been in want of bread, both men and 
horſes of ſhoes, and the ſurgeons and apothecaries 
of proper medicines. for the ſick. This account 


was confirm'd at all hands, and it appear'd, that 
the miſcarriages of Ireland were wholly chargeable 


(1) The oppoſers of this bill argued, that it is contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws to proceed againſt a man after his death, 
whether natural or violent, and might be of very ill ——_— 


(2) The diſcovery was made in the following manner : 


is lordſhip had cauſed a large tin bottle to be made, with a double 


bottom, which he ſent by his cook to a pewterers, to have the falſe bottom ſoldered in, at an unſeaſonable time of night. The 
terer obſerving a packet between the two bottoms, and the cook not giving the beſt account of it, he opened it ; when find- 
ing ſeveral letters directed to King James, the duke of Berwick, &c. he ſeized the fellow, and carried him before a ſecretary 


of ſtate. The ſervants refuſing the 


terer admitance, their maſter being in bed, delayed the time ſo long, that the lord 


Griffin, ſuſpecting what had befalen his cook, took this opportunity to get out of the way. There was found in the bottle, 
beſide the letters, an account of ſome private reſolutions of the council, and an exact liſt of all the land and ſea-forces of 


England. 


(3) The caſe of colonel Algernon Sidney, having been examined not long before, and the lords having reſolved, that he was 
unjuttly condemned, becauſe nothing but writings found in his cloſet had been produced in evidence againſt him, the earl of 
Rocheſter argued, from a 2 of reaſon, in favor of the lord Griffin, which had great weight with the houſe ; tho' it 


would puzzle a Jeſuit to a 


ign the parity between theſe two caſes. 


(4) It was alledg'd in his behalf, that he meant no affront to King William, by accepting of a patent from King James, but 
only to ſecure his own perſon from impriſonment, he being, at that time, proſecuted at law, by the lord Montague, for a con- 


ſiderable ſum. , 


(5) Notwithſtanding thisaſſurance of the King's, ſome members were for carrying the matter farther, and mov d that the commons 
ſhouid ſend commiſſioners of their own appointing, as well to look into the expenſe, as to prevent falſle muſters ; but this ſeem'd 


to be an incroachment on the King's prerogative, which his Majeſty was afterwards, however, pleas'd voluntarily to wave. 


On 
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on mr. Shales, who was purveyor-general to 
the army : for had there not been a want of pro- 
viſions, and a train of artillery, at the duke's firſt 


coming to Dundalk, the conſternation of the Iriſh 


jeſty to cauſe Shales to be arreſted, and all his pa- 
pers, accounts and proviſions to be ſeiz'd. The 
next day, major Wildman reported his Majeſty's 
anſwer, which was: „that having been inform'd 
« of Shales's miſdemeanors in his imploy, he had, 
« ſometime before, taken order therein, and writ- 
«© ren to duke Schomberg, for that purpoſe ; and 
« that he verily believed what was defired, was al- 
e ready effectually done, tho', the wind being 
« contrary, he had not yet any account of it from 
« Ireland.“ The upſhot was, that duke Schom- 
berg put Shales under arreſt, and thus the matter 
ended; for tho* the commons twice addreſs'd the 
King, to name thoſe who had recommended Shales 
into his ſervice, all the ſatisfaction they could get 
was, „that it was impoſſible for his Majeſty to 
« give an anſwer to that queſtion” (1). 

The 3oth of November, the King ſent a meſſage 
to the houſe of commons, by mr. comptroller 
Wharton, that having declared his reſolution to 
«© carry on the war in Ireland to the utmoſt of his 
&« power, and to uſe the moſt effectual means for 
4 that purpoſe, he was willing that the commons 
“ ſhould recommend a certain number of perſons, 
« not exceeding ſeven, to whom he would give 
« commiſſions to overlook the neceſſary prepara- 
« tions for that war, and alſo that they ſhould 
« appoint ſome perſons to __— the condition of 
% the army in Ireland; a laudable condeſcenſion 
hardly to be parallePd in our hiſtory: and the houſe 
of commons received it with that univerſal applauſe 
it juſtly merited. They return'd his Majeſty thanks 
for it, and excus'd themſelves from naming any 
body, humbly leaving the choice to his Majeſty's 
great wiſdom. To this addreſs the King was pleas'd 
to anſwer : 

« Gentlemen, 

I ſhall take all the care that may be, to carry 
ec on the war in Ireland with * and to im- 
4 ploy ſuch perſons as may be molt proper for the 
« ſervice: and I doubt not but I ſhall have the 
&« aſſiſtance of the houſe of commons, to carry it 
*« on in ſuch a manner, as may be according to 
« your deſires and my intentions.“ 

As for the miſcarriages of the fleet, it appear'd, 


* that they proceeded chiefly from a raging ſickneſs 


among the ſeamen, occaſion'd by bad proviſions ; 
and the houſe of commons having received infor- 
mation, that great quantities of corrupt and un- 
wholeſome viduals had been furniſhed to the 
navy, this laſt ſummer, which had been the occa- 
ſion, as was conceived, of great ſickneſs and mor- 
tality in the fleet; and the ſame being atteſted by 
ſeveral members of the houſe, upon their own 
knowledge ; it was reſolved, the 23d of November, 
„ that fir John Parſons, fir Richard Haddock, 
« alderman Sturt, and mr. Nicholas Fenn, victual- 
„lers of the fleet, ſhould be ſent for in the cuſtody 
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of the ſerjeant at arms, to anſwer to the faid WiLL1aM 
„ complaint,” and they were all turn'd out. & Maxr. 

The bill of indemnity was again an amuſement Ax' 1689, 
to both houſes for a conſiderable time, but to as 
little purpoſe as in the foregoing ſeſſion. The Farther pro- 
lords acquainted the commons that they had ap- ceedings on 
pointed a committee to inquire who had adviſed we — 
the uſing of Quo warranto's,againſt corporations, anck 3 
defir'd that mr. Hamden, junior, and mr. Trenchard, 
two of their members might appear before the com- 
mittee they had named to find out the authors and 
promoters of the execution of the lord Ruſſel, 

Algernon Sidney, fir Thomas Armſtrong, and mr. 
Corniſh. They appeared accordingly, but as the 
matter came to nothing, I ſhall not detain the 
reader with any farther account of it. 

I have already mentioned, that the bill to ſettle the And cn that 
rights of the ſubjects, and the ſucceſſion of the crown, of rights. 
paſſed the houſe of commons with great unanimity 
and diſpatch, when it came before the lords, they 
wiſely conſider'd how far King James had gone to- 
wards introducing the Popiſh religion into this king- 
dom, and, theretore, to prevent the like for the future, 
added the following clauſe to it: That the Kings 
and Queens of England ſhould be oblig'd, at their 
„ coming to the crown, to take the teſt, in the 
* firſt parliament that ſhould be call'd at the be- 

„ gining of their reign; and that if any King. 
o Queen of Ergland ſhould imbrace the Ro- 
** man Catholic religion, or marry with a Roman 
Catholic Prince or Princeſs, their ſubjects ſhould 
be abfolv'd of their allegiance, and that the crown 
and government of theſe realms ſhould from time 
to time deſcend to, and be injoy*d by ſuch perſons, 
being Proteſtants, as ſhould have inherited the 
e fame, in caſe the faid pcrions, fo reconcil'd to 
c the church of Rome, or marrying a Papiſt, as 
; * aforeſaid, were naturally dead.” Some few days 
after, the lords made a farther progreſs in this bill; 
and the diſpenſing power, which was mention'd in 
it, as one of the chiefeſt grievances, being brought 
upon the carpet, ſome pretended to aver, that ſuch 
a power was a prerogative inſeparable from the 
crown, and that, in ſome cafes, the King may diſ- 

nſe, if not with a law, yet with ſome part of it: 

t their opinion was rejected with ſome warmth. 

About the begining of December, a queſtion Queſtion con- 
was propos'd in the houſe of commons: whether erning court 
«« a perſon having a place at court, or any depen- — 
«« dence upon the King, ſhould be a member of | 
e that houſe?” This queſtion occafion'd a very | 
warm and obſtinate debate, but it was, however, | 
at length, carried in the affirmative (2). | 3 

The 14th of December, the houſe of commons Miſcarriages 1 
took into conſideration the ſtate of the nation, on again com- 9 
which occaſion, ſome members who were diſſatiſ- plain'd of | 
fied with the miniſtry, made heavy complaints of the 
late miſcarriages, which they caſt on them : this 
occaſioned very warm debates, and ended in a 
vote for an addreſs, humbly to repreſent to his 
Majeſty, the miſcarriages of Ireland, and of the 
fleet, and to deſire his Majeſty would be plea- 
ſed to diſcover the authors of them, that they 
might be brought to puniſhment (3). The ſame 
day, fir Thomas Clarges repreſented to the com- 
mons, that it was dangerous to bring ſo many 


(1) This Shales had been purveyor to King James's army, when incamp'd on Hounſlow-heath, and he was ſhrewdly ſuſpected 
of treachery as well as knavery, and very probably was deeply guilty of both : but he had his patrons who ſcreen'd him from 
juſtice, and was one among the many who gave occaſion to the ſa - 7 

(2) According to biſhop Kennet and others, it was rightly urg d, that if the negative prevail'd, the fitteſt perſons for pub- 


« lic imployments would remain excluded, and be debarr'd 


And this has been the grand argument againſt the like queſtions ever ſince. 


(3) Mr. Hampden, junior, who had been one of the loudeſt 


addreſs, gave occaſion to a report, that it was levelled chiefly againſt the ear] of Nottingham, and that he hoped, if he could 
get him removed, he ſhould ſtep into his office of ſecretary of ſtate. 


Vol. III. 
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ing, that great kn es are never puniſh'd. 
the opportunity of ſerving either the King or their country.“ 


in theſe complaints, being named, among others, to draw up this 
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W1rLitiam foreign troops into the kingdom, and that it 
& Ma v. was both ſafer and more expeditious to imploy Eng- 


An* 1689: liſh-men, in the reduction of Ireland (1). 


—— The 16th, the King gave the royal aſſent to two 
Bills paſs'd. important bills; “ one to grant an aid to their 
% Majeſties, of two ſhillings in the pound, for 
c one year: and the other to declare the rights and 
« liberties of the ſubjects, and to ſettle the ſucceſ- 
« ſion of the crown.” In the latter was contained 
the whole declaration preſented to their Majeſties, 
on the 13th of February, with ſome additions con- 
cerning the limitation of the crown, particularly 
the clauſe mentioned above, to exclude all Papiſts 
from any hopes of the ſucceſſion. 

The next grand debate was upon a motion made, 
to ſettle a part of the public revenue on the Princeſs 
Ann of Denmark. The houſe was in general divi- 
ded into thoſe who were for the motion, and thoſe 
who were for leaving that matter wholly to the 

King's diſcretion 3 but the former were again divided 
into two parties. The lordEland, ſon to the mar- 
quis of Hallifax, mr. Finch and mr. Godolphin 
infiſted upon 70,000 l. as the leaſt that could be al- 
lowed her Highneſs, whereas others were for reducing 
it to 50,000, The debate, growing warm, was 
adjourned to the next day ; in the mean time, the 
King, being unwilling that ſo nice an affair ſhould 
be farther debated in parliament, ſent the earl of 
' Shrewſbury and mr. Wharton to the Princeſs, to 
indeavor to perſuade her to rely upon his genero- 
ſity : but her anſwer was; that ſince the affair was 
© before the commons, it muſt &en take its courſe, 
* and be concluded by that wiſe body.” The 
commons, therefore, reſumed the debate the 
next day, and at length agreed upon an addreſs to 
the King, that he would be pleaſed to ſettle 
50,0001. a year upon the Prince and Princeſs of 
Denmark; and it was ordered accordingly to be 
paid out of the exciſe (2). 

T he 23d of December, the King went again to the 
houſe of commons, and gave his aſſent to an act, 
to prevent doubts and Jn, concerning the 
* collection of the public revenue; and to 
another, „for puniſhing officers and ſoldiers who 
© ſhould mutiny or deſert their Majeſties ſervice, 
and for puaiſhing falſe muſters.” The ſame day 
mr. Hambden junior, preſented the addreſs concern- 
ing the miſcarriages of this year, againſt which 
ſeveral exceptions were made, by ſome, becauſe it 
contained a tedious relation of all the ill ſucceſſes both 
by ſea and land, and was therefore too long ; and 
by others becauſe it was too ſhort, and did not parti- 
cularize thoſe things enough; the latter, however 
carried their point, and the addreſs was returned for 
that purpoſe. The 16th of January, the King gave 
the royal ſanction to an act for a grant to their Ma- 
« jceſties of an additional aid of twelve pence in the 
pound for one year,” and another, “ tor charging 
« and collecting the duties upon coffee, tea, and 
* chocolate, at the cuſtom-houſe ; * which latter 
bill now paſſed, with a proviſo of a draw-back, in 
the ſame manner, as the lords would have had it in 
the foregoing ſeſſion. - The 23d, the commons pro- 
ceeded again upon the bill of indemnity, but with 


ls 


Debates a- 
bout the Prin- 
ceſs Ann's 
revenue. 


More Bills 
paſs'd, and 

farther pro- 
ceedings of 
the parlia- 

ment. 


as little ſucceſs as. before ; and the jarings and ani- WII 
moſities breaking out a- new, in ſuch manner that & M a 
there was little probability of puting an end to A ral 


them, otherwiſe than by puting a final end to their 
proceedings, his Majeſty thought fit to come to 
the houſe the 27th, to pals ſuch bills as were ready 
tor the royal aſſent; among which the principal 
were: „ an act for the review of the poll-bill, and 
for an additional poll: an act to prevent vexati- 
*© ous ſuits againſt ſuch as had acted in order to the 
bringing in their Majeſties, or for their ſervice ; 
and an act for the better ſecurity and relief 
of the Iriſh Proteſtants: ” by which latter bill, the 
acts of the parliament of Ireland were annulled, and 
that aſſembly declared to be unlawful and rebellious. 
After which his Majeſty made the following ſpeech : 
My lords and gentlemen, 


„ ſhewed, to ſupply me with mony for the car- 
e rying on the war I am ingaged in, that I am glad 
* of this occaſion to give you thanks for your 
e chearful diſpatch, which was abſolutely neceſ- 
« fary for the common ſafety. The beſt return I 
can make to your kindneſs is, to aſſure you, that 
66 as far as it will go, it ſhall all be imployed to the 
<© purpoſesit was given. | 

It is a very ſenſible affliction to me, to ſee my 
wh good people burdened with heavy raxes. But 

ince the ſpeedy recovering of Ireland is, in my 
„ opinion, the only means to eaſe them, and to 
preſerve the peace and honor of the nation, I am 
reſolved to go thither in perſon, and with the 
&© bleſſing of Gop ALMIiGcGrTY, indeavor to re- 
& duce that kingdom, that it may no longer be a 
charge to them. 

« And as I have already ventured my life, for 
ce the preſervation of the religion, laws and liber- 
e ties of this nation, ſo I am willing again to 
“ expoſe it, to ſecure you the quiet and injoyment 
of them. ; 

« The ſpring draws on, and it being requiſite I 
«© ſhould be carly in the field, I muſt immediately 
% imploy my thoughts, to the giving orders for the 
e neceflary preparations, which that I may have the 
«© more leiſure to do, I have thought convenient 
© now to put an end to this ſeſſion.” 

T he parliament being then, by his Majeſty's com- 
mand, prorogued, to the 2d of April, was, by 
proclamation, on the 6th of the next month, diſ- 
ſolved, and, at the ſame time, another called, to 
meet on the 2oth of March. 

I ſhall now givea brief account of the procedings 
of the convocation. 


* 
** 


K 
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was to read the commiſſion, by which they were 
ſummoned, and then to adjourn to the 2 1ſt of that 
month (3). Both houſes being aſſembled, that day, 
at Weſtminſter, they proceeded to the election of 
their reſpective prolocutors or ſpeakers. The choice 
fell upon the biſhop of London for the upper, and 
dr. Jane for the lower houſe (4). The latter being 
preſented to the biſhops, the 25th, and approved, 
they both made ſpeeches, in tne Latin tongue, tho? 


in a very different ſtrain 3 one breathing nothing 


(1) Sir Thomas was miſled to this motion, by a falſe rumor, 


— 


that beſide the 7000 Danes, which were by this time landed in 


England and Scotland, the King had ſent for 8000 foreign troops more. 
(2) To this addreſs his Majeſty anſwered, © Gentlemen, whatſoever comes from the houſe of commons is fo agreable to me, 


and particularly this addreſs, that I ſhall do what you deſire of me.” 


Notwithſtanding which, tho' this ſum was leſs than 


the Princeſs expetted, it was generally believed to be more than the King would have given had it been left to him. 


(3) The commiſſioners appointed by his Majeſty to prepare matters, debated, in the mean time, 
themſelves, viz. the re-ordaining of Diſſenting miniſters, which had always been the 


Preſbyterians of England, to the national church, and they concluded, that to the common form, 
be added, by way of lenity, . in caſe the ordination you have already received, be any ways defeCtive.” 


an important point among 
greateſt obſtacle to the reconciling the 
the following words might 


(4) Dr. Tillotſon, afterwards archbiſhop. of Canterbury, was ſet up in oppoſition to dr. Jane : moſt of the biſhops, and of the 
moderate part of the inferior clergy were for him, and it was generally believed, that if this great ernament of the church of 
England, and truly worthy divine, had fat in the prolocutor's chair, his chriſtian moderation, and pious example, would have 


gone a great way towards ſoftning the rigid principles of ſome of the moſt bigoted and prejudiced of the inferior clergy. 


but 


— 
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I am fo ſenſible of the readineſs you have The King, 


ſpeech to 
both houſes, 


The parlia- 
ment difloly- 
ed, and ano- 
ther called, 


Proceedings 


At their firſt meeting, at of the convo- 
St. Paul's, the begining of November, all they did cation. 
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hot with pride and perſecution. Dr. Jane's conſiſted 
chiefly in encomiums on the church of England, 
eſtabliſhed by law, which he, indeed juſtly, extolled 
above all other chriſtian communities; but at the 
ſame time ended with a caution, not to change the 
« laws and conſtitutions of England;“ or, as he 
meant it, not to make any change in the ceremonies 
of the church; as if, with all its perfection, it had 
not ſome ſuperfluities, or at leaſt indifferent things, 
which it might have parted with, for the eaſe of ten- 
der conſciences, and to bring about the ſo much 
wiſhed for comprehenſion. The biſhop of London, 
on the contrary, told the aſſembly, <* they ought to 
indea vor a temper in thoſe things, that are not eſ- 
« ſential in religion, thereby to open the door of ſalva- 
tion to abundance of ſtray ing chriſtians ; that it was 
their duty to ſhew the ſame indulgence and charity 
« to the Diſſenters, under King William, which 
„ ſome of the biſhops and clergy had promiſed 


« them in their addreſſes to King James 3” and 


cloſed his diſcourſe with an exhortationto unanimity 
and concord. Nothing of moment paſſed the firſt 
day, but the next, the biſhop, plainly perceiving, 
that the majority of the lower houſe would oppoſe 
the intended union with the Diſſenters, in order to 
gain time to bring them, if poſſible, to another 


temper, told them; that having communicated the 


commiſſion, by which they were aſſembled, to an 
eminent Civilian, he had found it defective, for want 
of the great ſeal, and therefore they muſt adjourn 
*till another was procured (1). The new commiſſion 
being ready, was brought to both houſes aſſembled 
in King Henry VIIch's chapel, by the earl of 
Nottingham, together with a letter from his Ma- 
jeſty, importing, that he ſummoned them, not only 
«« becauſe it was uſual upon holding of a parliament, 
« but out of a pure zeal to do every thing that 
might tend to the beſt eſtabliſhment of the church 
« of England, which is ſo eminent a part of the 
« reformation, and is certainly the beſt ſuited to 
« the conſtitution of the government, &c. and 
s that he expected the things he propoſed ſhould be 
« calmly and impartially conſidered, he intending 
«* to offer nothing but what ſhould be for the ho- 
«« nor, peace and advantage, both of the Pro- 
{© teſtant religion in general, and particularly of 
de the church of England.” The earl of Notting- 
ham accompanied this letter with an eloquent ſpeech, 
exhorting them to lay aſide all partial prepoſſeſſions 
and animoſities in their debates. 

An addreſs of thanks, being immediately voted, 
was drawn up by the biſhops, but the latter part of 
it acknowleging his Majeſty's favor in aſſembling 
them to indeavor a reconciliation of the Diſſenters, 
the lower houſe diſagreed to it. Upon this another 
was drawn up by a committee of both houſes, and 
preſented by fix or ſeven biſkops, and ſeveral 
doctors of divinity. It contained in ſubſtance, that 
« they gratefully acknowleged his Majeſty's pious 
«© zeal and care for the honor, peace, advantage 
e and eſtabliſhment of the church of England, 


* which, they doubted not, would tend to the WILLIAM 
* ſecurity and intereſt of the Proteſtant religion, in & Mary. 
* all other Proteſtant churches, &c. and aſſured his Av 1690. 
*© Majeſty they would conſider whatſoever ſhould ; 
ebe offered them by his Majeſty, without preju- | 
dice, and with calmneſs and impartiality, &c.“ 

His Majeſty addreſſing himſelf to the biſhops, 

anſwered ; «+ He took this addreſs very kindly 

from the convocation, that they mat depend 

* on it, he would do all he had promiſed, and all 

he could do for the church of England, and he 

gave them this aſſurance, that he would improve 

* all occaſions and opportunities for its ſervice.” 

The King however, plainly perceived, that this 

addreſs was a meer compliment, and that by their 

expreſſion of tenderneſs for the Proteſtant reli- 

gion, ory had more an eye to the reformed churches 

abroad, than to the Diſſenters at home : His Majeſty 

therefore thought fit to adjourn them to the 24th 

of January (2). | 

This year the King and Queen, with the Prince The King 
and Princeſs of Denmark, and both houſes of par- and Queen 
liament, having accepted of fir Thomas. Pilking- dine in the 
ton's invitation to dine with him at Guild-hall, on ©: 
the nine and twentieth of October, the day of his 
being ſworn in Lord-mayor for the inſuing year, 
nothing was omited that could augment the ſplendor 
by which the city indeavored to teſtify the dutiful 
reſpect they owed their ſovereigns. And his Ma- His Majeſty 
jeſty, on his ſide, to ſhew the value and love he maſter of the 

ad for his metropolis, about this time, allowed the Orocers com- 
—_—_— of Grocers to chuſe him their ſovereign P.) 
maſter, 

Not many days after, ſome vile wretches offered Indignity of. 
an indignity to his Majeſty's picture in Guild-hall, Kade. 
by cuting away the crown and ſcepter. Upon uses © 
which, the Lord-mayor and court of Aldermen 
offered a reward of 5001. to whomever ſhould diſ- 
cover the author of this mean and audacious action. 

Towards the latter end of this year, mr, Cox Envoys ſent 
was ſent envoy to Switzerland, and mr. Stanhope, abroad. 
brother to the lord Cheſterfield, to Spain: about the 
ſame time, the lord Paget was ſent to the Imperial 
court, and the lord Durſley to Holland, to relieve 
the earl of Pembroke, who had been ſent thither in 
the begining of the year; he was now made privy - 
counſellor, and, ſoon after, firſt commiſſioner of the 
admiralty, upon the yoluntary reſignation of the lord 
Torrington. 

The King of Spain, having married the Prin- Ax 1600 
ceſs Mariana of Newbury (ſiſter to the Empreſs and Th. * of 
the Queen of Portugal) by proxy, defired of King Spain con- 
William, an Engliſh convoy to ſee her ſafe to the voy'd to the 
Groyne. Vice admiral Herbert being appointed Groyne. 


for that ſervice, ſet ſail for Holland, to take her 


Majeſty on board there, with a fecond rate, four 
third rates, two fourth rates, and two yachts. He 
arrived at Fluſhing, the 32th of December of the 
foregoing year, and her Majeſty imbarking, about 
the middle of January, on board the duke, they 
arrived the 18th in the Downs. Her Majeſty and 


her retinue being there removed into more proper 


ls 


(1) During this interval, all poſſible indeavors were uſed, and even preferments offered, to the moſt obſtinate of the inferior 


clergy, to bring them to a charitable condeſcenfion with the Preſbyterians, but to no purpoſe. 


Their chief objections were, 


againſt diſpenſing with their re-ordination, which they thought derogatory to the dignity of the church of England ; and that ſo 
important a ſtep ought not to be made before they were aſſured of their fincere deſire of a reconcilement. 

(2) It is very difficult to determine which fide contributed moſt to the loſing of this happy and favorable opportunity: the 
majority of the biſhops ſeemed ſincerely inclined to make very large ſteps towards meeting the Diſſenters, and receiving 
them as ſons of the church, upon terms not very wide from what many of them Tae only to deſire. The lower houſe of con 


vocation ſeemed indeed pretty obſtinately bent not to loſe an inch of ground, 


e alterations, propoſed by the commiſſion, were 


not debated, and their pretenſe that they ought not to make advances till they were aſſured of a hearty deſire for a reconcilement, 
on the other fide, ſavored more of pride, than of that charity and forbearance, ſo frequently and ſo forcibly recommended in ſcrip- 
ture. Had they made the trial, and the Diſſenters had ſtood out, they would have had a good plea againſt them ever after : On the 
the other hand, it is aſſured, that the rigid Preſbyterians did not a little contribute to exaſperate the convocation againſt them, by 
giving, at the ſame time, orders to near fifty young ſtudents, and mr. Baxter, one of their heads; by publiſhing a book reflecting on 
the church of England. The Diſſenters made no advances ; the court was believed to favor that ſide ; andEpiſcopacy was aboliſhed 


in Scotland, 


ſhips, 


383 
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Wrutiam ſhips, they arrived the 24th at St. Hellens, where 
& Maxy. ſhe was complimented in the names of their Ma- 
An' 1690. jefties and of their royal highneſſes. The fleet put 
di fea, and were drove back to Torbay twice, 


Affairs of 


till, at length, being increaſed to 400 merchant 
ſhips, bound for the Ecreights, with about thirty men 
of war to convoy them, they ſet fail again, on the 
yth of March, and after a ſtormy paſſage arrived 
the 16th at the Groyne. The Queen and her re- 
tinue being landed, and the ſhips deſigned for the 
Mediteranean ſquadron diſpatched to Cadiz, the 
remainder of the feet returned, and arrived, the 28th 
of April, at Portſmouth. 

Before I return to England, I ſhall juſt ſay a 
word or two of the affairs of Scotland. The 
greateſt part of the rebels having laid hold of the 
act of oblivion, and colonel Canon, with a handful 
of men under his command, being retired into the 
iſland of Mull, ſeveral of the regiments, which 


were in Scotland, were ſent into Ireland, to re-in- 


force duke Schomberg's army. This incouraged 
the Highlanders, to renew their excurſions, and to 


and was ſtill obliged to be at, to ſecure their li- WIIII 
*« berty and religion; and, laſtly, he exhorted & M1, __ 
„them to lay aſide all animoſities and private in- Ay? 16 8 
„ tereſts, and jointly to labor the ſettlement of 25 
„public affairs.” They ſhew'd, however, that 
their principal care was to eſtabliſn Preſbytery, and 
firſt paſſed an act for reſtoring the miniſters of that 

rſuaſion, who had been put out, ſince the firſt of 
— 1661, and afterwards another declaring all 
thoſe to be rebels who were actually in arms 
againſt King William and Queen Mary. 

To return to England, where, while the different Preparatio 

. og. - . ns 

parties were buſy in influencing the elections of par- for the exye. 
liament men, as uſual, his Majeſty was no leſs aſſidu- dition to Ire. 
ous in forwarding the preparations for his expedition . 
to Ireland, that both his ſubjects and his allies 
might ſee he was in earneſt. The old reigments 
were compleated, new ones were rais'd, the Da- 


niſh forces were imbark*d for Ireland, and ſtrong 


draughts out of the guards were order'd to be in a 


readineſs, to attend his Majeſty thither. 
In the mean time, to prevent ſuch heats as had The prjyy. 


burn and plunder whereſoever they ſer footing. ariſen in the late parliament, on account of the ſeal and = 68 
They marched out of Inverloghy, to the number of marquis of Hallifax being lord privy ſeal, his Ma- ſury put in 


800, headed by the laird of Locheliy, thinking to ſur- 
- prize Inverneſs, but in this they were timely pre- 


vented. There was at the ſame time, a general 
diſcontent, throughout the whole Scotiſh nation, on 
account of the prorogation of the late parliament, 
before their grievances were ſo fully redreſſed as they 
expected. 

The rebels continuing ftill in a body, and being 
preſſed by hunger and want, made frequent depre- 
dations in the low-lands, upon which the council of 
Scotland ordered general Mackay, and fir Thomas 
Levingſton to march Northward, with a proper force, 
and the nobility, and other inhabitants, who were 
moſt expoſed, putthemſelves into a poſture of de- 
fenſe, On the other hand, colonel Canon indea- 
vored to ingage ſeveral perſons, in Edinburg, in 
his party; but his letters, with a pardon from King 
James, being intercepted, and his expectations 


thereby diſappointed, he retired to Ireland. The 


Highlanders, thereupon, choſe fir Hugh Cameron, 
one of their country-men, for their leader, anc! con- 
tinuing their excurſions under his command, King 
William thought fit to ſend duke Hamilton into 
Scotland, to have a watchful eye over them. Not- 
withſtanding this, having received a ſuccor of 
cloths, arms, ammunition and officers, from King 
James, from Ireland, they ventured ſoon after, to 
the number of 1500 men, to march as far as 
Strathſpag, in the county of Murray, where they 
expected to be joined by fome malecontents of 
thoſe parts. To prevent this, fir Thomas Leving- 
ſton marched with 800 foot, ſix troops of dra- 
goons, and two troops of horſe, and fell fo unex- 
pectedly upon the rebels, that they fled, leaving 
near 500 men killed upon the place, and 100 priſon- 
ers, among whom were four captains, and other 
inferior officers. After this, fir Thomas took the 
caſtle of Lethingdey, obliging the gariſon to ſur- 
render at diſcretion. Major Ferguſon, in the mean 
time, was as ſucceſsful, in the Iſland of Mull, where 
landing, he deſtroyed ſeveral places belonging to 
the rebels, drove them from the caſtle of Dewart, 
and obliged them to retire to their hills. | 

Not to paſs by the civil affairs of Scotland, the 
ping meeting, the 15th of April, at Edin- 

rg, the earl of Melvil, lord high commiſſioner, 
made a ſpeech, intimating ** his Majeſty's grief, 


* that he could not be preſent with them, accord- 
ing to their deſires, and his own wiſhes ; 


and 
after he had laid before them what his Majeſty had 
done, to deliver them from the yoke under which 


they groan'd, he deſired an aſſiſtance of mony, 


« anſwerable to the expenſes his Majeſty had been, 


— 
— 


jeſty reſolved to put that office into commiſſion, and, mmiſſon. 
to that end, the 19th of February, appointed Wil- 

liam Cheney, eſq; fir John Knotchbull, baronet, 

and ſir William Pultney, his commiſſioners: and 

the ſame day of the inſuing mont!:, a commiſſion 

for executing the office of lord high treaſurer, was 

given to fir John Lowther, Richard Hambden, 

eſq; (who was 9 conſtituted chancellor of the ex- 
chequer) Thomas Pelham, eſq; and fir Stephen Fox. 

Ihe parliament of England being met, the 20th proceedin 
of March, purſuant to ſummons, the King went to of the para. 
the houſe oi peers, with the uſual ſolemnity, and ment of Eng. 
the commons attending, {ſir Robert Atkins, lord land. 
chief baron of the exchequer, and ſp-aker of the 
houſe of lords, ſignified his Majeſty's p!-2fure to 
them, that they ſhould proceed immediately o the 
choice ot a ſpeaker, and preſent him the next morn- 
ing. The choice falling on fir John Trevor, he 
was preſented and approved, the next day, ac- 
cordingly, when his Majeſty, addreſſing himſelf to 
both houſes, told them : 

That he was reſolved to leave nothing unat- His Ma- 
** tempted, on his part, which might contribute to jeſty's ſpeech 
** the peace and proſperity of this nation; and find- to both 
ing his preſenſe in Ireland would be abſolutely en. 

neceſſary, for the more ſpeedy reducing of that 
kingdom, he continued his reſolution of going 
„ thither as ſoon as might be, and he had now 
„ calPd them together, for their aſſiſtance, to ina- 
ble him to proſecute the war, with ſpeed and 
vigor; in which he aſſured himſelf of their 
chearful concurrence, being a work ſo neceſſary 
for their own ſafeties. 

* That, in order to this, he defired they would 
<« forthwith make a ſettlement of the revenue, and 
he could not doubt, but they would, therein, 

* have as much regard for the honor and dignity 
*« of the Monarchy in his hands, as had been lately 
e ſhewn to others. That he had fo great a confi- 
«*« dence in them, that it no quicker or more con- 
% venient way could be found for the raiſing of 
ready mony (without which the ſervice could not 
«© be perform'd) he ſhould be very well content, 
for the preſent, to have it made ſuch a fund of 
credit, as might be uſeful to them, as well as 
„ himſelf, in this conjuncture; not having the leaſt 
„ apprehenſions, but that they would provide for 
the taking off all ſuch anticipations, as it ſhould 
«« happen to fall under.” TAY 

In the next place, he told them; „ that it was 
« ſufficiently known, how earneſtly he had indea- 
« vor'd to extinguiſh (at leaſt to compoſe ) all 


cc 


differences amongſt his ſubjects, and, to . 
« end, 
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« end, how often he had recommended an act of 
«« indemnity to the laſt _ ment. But ſince that 
« part of it which related to the preventing of pri- 
« vate ſuits was already inacted, and becauſe de- 
« bates of that nature muſt take up more of their 
« time, than could be now ſpared, from the diſ- 
<« patch of other things, which were abſolutely ne- 
ce ceſſary for the common ſafety, he intended to 


e ſend them an act of grace, with exceptions of 


* 


„ controuled, b 
Princeſs. 


« ſome few perſons only, but ſuch as might be ſuf- 
«« ficient to ſhew his diſlike of their crimes, and, at 
« the ſame time, his readineſs to extend protection 
« to all his other ſubjects, who would thereby ſee, 
ce that they could be recommended to him by no other 
« methods, than what the laws preſcrib'd, which 
« ſhould always be the only rules of his go- 
„ yernment. 

“ That a farther reaſon which induced him to 
« ſend this act, at this time, was, becauſe he was 
« deſirous to leave no color of excuſe to any of 
& his ſubjects, for the raiſing of diſturbances in 
the government, and eſpecially in the time 
of his abſenſe; and that this he ſaid, both 
to inform them, and to let ſome ill- affected men 
ſee, that he was not unacquainted, how buſy 
they were in their preſent indeavors to alter it. 
« That amongſt other incouragements, which 
his Majeſty found the diſaffected gave themſelves, 
one of the ways by which they hoped to com- 
paſs their deſigns was, by creating differences 
and diſagreements in the counſels of both houſes, 
which he hoped, they would be very careful to 
prevent, ſince his and their greateſt enemies could 
have no better inſtruments for their purpoſes, 
than thoſe who ſhould any way indeavor, to 
diſturb or delay their ſpeedy and unanimous pro- 
ceeding, upon theſe neceſſary matters. 

« His Majeſty, likewiſe, recommended to their 
conſideration a union with Scotland, tho' he did 
not mean it ſhould be now enter*d upon, but they 
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and the parliament there having nominated com- 
miſſioners for that purpoſe, he ſhould be glad 
that commiſſioners might be nominated here to 
treat with them, and to ſee if ſuch terms could 
be agreed on, as might be for the benefit of both 
nations, ſo as to be ready to be preſented to him 
in ſome future ſeſſion. 

«« He then acquainted them, he thought it moſt 
convenient to leave the adminiſtration of the 
government in the hands of the Queen, during 
his abſenſe, and if it was judged neceſſary to 
have an act of parliament for the better confir- 
mation of it to her, he deſir'd they would pre- 
pou ſuch a one; and concluded, that the ſea- 
on of the year, and his journey into Ireland, 
would admit of but a very ſhort ſeſſion ; fo 
that he recommended to them the making ſuch 
«*« diſpatch that they might not be ingaged in de- 
& bates, when their enemies were in the field; 
for the ſucceſs of war, and the more thrifty 
management of it, would both principally de- 
„ pend upon their ſpeedy. reſolutions. But he 
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having propos'd this to him, ſome time ſince, 


+ hoped it would not be long before they ſhould 
«© meet again, to perfect what the time would not 
„ now allow to be done (17). 

This ſpeech had all the good effect that could be 
wiſh*d : for the commons immediately proceeded to 
ſertle a revenue for the maintenance of the civil 
liſt (2). To this end, they granted to their Majeſt ies 
King William and Queen Mary, all the revenues 
that King James injoyed, the 2och of December, 
1688, as rights of the crown, except chimny- 
mony. They then order'd a bill to be brought in 
againſt alienation of the crown-revenues, upon any 
pretenſe whatever; likewiſe that their Majeſties, 
ſhould be put into the poſſeſſion of ſuch additional 
exciſes, as had been granted to Charles II, and 
James II, and ordered that revenue to be a ſecurity, 
tor the raiſing preſent mony: and farther, they 
granted them, for four years (to begin from Chriſt- 
mas following) the l which Charles II and 
James II, had injoyed, and upon which their Ma- 
jeſt ies might take up a ſum of money, ſuch as 
ſhould be regulated by parliament. Upon theſe 
votes, ſeveral private perſons were incouraged to 
advance the King large ſums for his intended ex- 
pedition. 

Soon after, the commons prepar'd two bills, 
one to declare guilty of high-treaſon, all thoſe 
*© who were actually in King James's ſervice in Ire- 
land, with forfeiture of their eſtates to their Ma- 
« jeſties, unleſs their children were Proteſtants ;” 
and the other, to confirm all the acts of the 
„ convention-parliament, by which King William 
and Queen Mary were acknowledg'd to be law- 
e ful King and Queen of England.” 

At length, the act of oblivion or indemnity, 


which the King had fo long deſired, paſſed both 


houſes, tho* it met with many difficulties, and 
with the excluſion of thirty one perſons only (3). All 
matters being thus brought to a happy concluſion 
in ſo ſhort a time, his Majeſty came to the houſe the 
20th and 23d of May, and gave the royal aſſent 
to ſuch public and private bills, as were prepa- 
red for that purpoſe. Of thele the principal, 
beſide the act of indemnity, were an act for 
e puting the adminiſtration of the government 

into the Queen's hands, not only during the 
King's being in Ireland, but whenever his 
affairs ſhould call him out of the kingdom, (4) 
«© &c. and an act for reverſing the judgments in a 
«© Quo warranto againſt the city of London, and 
C for reſtoring that great metropolis of this king- 
« dom to its ancient rights and privileges.” This 
done, his Majeſty returned thanks to both houſes, 
for the aſſurances of their affection to him, and 
<« particularly for the ſupplies given him,” and then 
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Crown. 
The revenue 
ſettled. 


Acts paſſed. | 


recommending to them, * the diſcharge of The parlia- 
<« their duties, in their reſpective counties, that the ment ad- 


peace of the nation might be ſecured, by their 

„ vigilance and care, in their ſeveral ſtations, * he 

order'd the parliament to adjourn to the 7th of July. 
During this ſeſſion, and before his Majeſty's 


departure for Ireland, he was pleaſed to confer the 
following titles. The 17th of April, Richard lord 


PP 1 


(1) At the opening of this ſeſſion, the biſhop of Oxford took the oaths and ſubſcribed the declaration ; upon which he was 


admited to his place in the houſe of lords. 
(2) Upon this occaſion, fir Charles Sidney made a very 


remarkable ſpeech againſt exorbitant penſions and ſalaries, 


which, tho? very much extolled by ſome, was not of ſufficient weight to influence the proceedings of a majority. | 
(3) The perſons excluded the benefit of this act, were William marquis of Powis ; Theophilus earl of Huntington 3 
Nathaniel biſhop of Durham ; Thomas biſhop of St. David's ; Robert carl of Sunderland ; lord Thomas Howard ; Henry 


lord Dover; John earl of Melfort ; Roger earl of Caſtlemain ; fir Edward Hales; Thomas Tildeſley, eſq; Rowland Temp eſt, eſq; 
colonel Robert Lundee ; mr. William Molineux ; fir Edward. Herbert ; fir Francis Wythen's; fir Edward Lutwyche ; fir 
Thomas Jenner; ſir Richard Holloway; fir Richard Heath; colonel Townley ; fir Nicholas Butler; Edward Morgan, 


eſq; Robert Brent, eſqz mr. Richard Graham; mr. Philip Burton; dr. Obediah Walker; Edward Petre, jeſuit ; Mattnew 
Crane; fir Roger L'eſtrange ; and George lord Jefferies. Oldmixon p. 41. 


(4) There was one -clauſe in this act, which was looked upon as ſomething ſingular ; viz. © that the Queen might be 
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yiſcount 


journ'd. 


Titles and 
preferments. 


y an order from his Majeſty while he was abroad ; ” and was interpreted by ſome as a great diſtruſt of that 
5 E 
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WII IIA viſcount Lumley was created earl of Scarborough: 
& Max v. Henry lord Delamere, earl of Warrington, and 
Ax' 1690. Henry lord Grey, of Ruthyn, viſcount de Longue- 


the begining of l they began to take 


ville; and the lord Willoughby of Ereſby was, by 
his Majeſty's writ, introduced into the houſe of 
lords. About the ſame time his Majeſty appointed 
admiral Torrington, fir Ralph Delaval, vice-ad- 
miral, and mr. Rook, rear-admiral of the red ; 
and mr. Ruſſel, admiral, fir John Aſhby, vice- 
admiral, and ſir Cloudeſly Shovel, rear-admiral of 
the blue ſquadron of the fleet. The third of June, 
the day before the King's departure, his Majeſty 
was pleaſed to appoint, fir John Trevor (ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons) ſir William Rawlinſon, 
and fir George Hutchins, commiſſioners of the great 
ſeal of England: and Richard Pyne, efq; fir 
Richard Reeves, and Robert Rochford, eſq; were 
nominated commiſſioners of the great ſeal in Ireland. 
A few days before, a proclamation was publiſhed 
for apprehending ſeveral diſaffected perſons z and 


tempt on Dundalk, and took Bedloe-caſtle, with W 


the deputy-lieutenants were impowered to raiſe the 
militia, upon any exigency. 
I come now to the affairs of Ireland; but before 


' 


I give an account of what paſſed in that kingdom 


under the immediate direction of the 7 by rſon, 


it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of 


te of 


it before his Majeſty's arrival. e have already 


ſeen the poor ſtate duke Schomberg's army was 
reduced to by ſickneſs : however, thoſe who ſur- 
vived, being refreſhed by the good proviſions his 
grace had taken care to provide for them, about 


the field. The general had information, that the 
enemy were drawing ſome forces towards Dundalk, 
in order to diſturb his frontier-gariſons, he therefore 
ſent a conſiderable body of troops that way, and 
marched himſelf, the 11th of that month, towards 
Drummore : but their deſign was to fall upon 
Belturbat, a town which colonel Woolſey 

taken from them not long before. The colonel 
having intelligence of their deſign, marched with 
700 foot and 300 horſe from Belturbat, intending 
to ſurprize them; but he was himſelf ſurprized to 
find 9000 men, in a poſture to receive him. He 
was advanced too far to retreat, therefore, after 
having made a ſhort ſpeech to his men, to incourage 
them, they fell upon the enemy with great intrepe- 
dity, and had the good fortune to rout them, to 
their conſiderable loſs. They purſued them as far 
as Cavan, which they ſet on fire, and in their return, 
took the caſtle of Killiſhandry ; with a great boo 


of cattle. In the mean time, ſir John Lanier, 
with 1000 horſe, foot and dragoons, made an at- 


ty | (the Iriſh having placed two field pieces, oppo- 
the King, 


a 11 
about 1500 cowsand oxen. But King James, ſoon & Marr 


after, ſuſtained a more ſenſible loſs, I mean that of Ax 16 
the caſtle of Charlemont, which was obliged to ca- 0. 
pitulate the 13th of May (1); and ſurrendered the "OS 
14th. The Ame day, colonel Woolſey, who had 

been re · inſorced by a party of Danes, took the ſtrong 

caſtle of Balingargy near Cavan; upon which the 

Iriſh quited and burnt ſeveral caſtles, on that ſide ; 

and prepared to abandon Dundalk, Ardee-caſtle 

Blaney, and . Carrickmarch-croſs. Thus ſtood af. 

fairs in Ireland, at the time of the King's depar- 

ture from England. 

His Majeſty departed from London the 4th of King Willa 
June, and dined that day at Tring in Hertfordſhire, goes to Ire. 
the ſeat of Henry Guy, eſq; (2). He lay that night land. 
at Northampton, the next at Litchfield, the third 
at Whitchurch, and the fourth at colonel Whitley's 
between Cheſter and Highla ke. The next day, the 
King went to Gayton, the houſe of mr. Gleg, where 
{ir Cloudeſly Shovel, and the reſt of the fea com- 
manders met him. The 11th his Majeſty imbark- 
ed at Highlake, and ſet fail, about noon, with a 
fair wind (3); and arrived in the bay of Carrick- 
fergus, the 14th early. He landed immediately, His proceed. 
and went the ſame evening, in duke Schomberg's ings there. 
coach, to Belfaſt, where he was met by his grace, with 
the Prince of Wirtemberg, major-general Kirk, 
and other general officers. His Majeſty, who upon 
a certain occaſion, was heard to ſay; * he was 
«© not to come to Ireland to let graſs grow under his 
feet; ordered the whole army, (4) to march 
immediately into the field. T'woor three days after, 
the army marched to Liſburn, where the general 
kept his quarters; from thence to Hillſborough, 
where he publiſhed an order, ſtrictly forbiding 
any violence being commited on the country people. 

From thence his Majeſty ordered the whole army 
to march, and to incamp at Loughbritland, where 
he arrived himſelf the 22d. Here he took a i 
cular view of the army, and finding it 2 
good heart and condition, he marched to Newry, 
and from thence, the 27th, to Dundalk (5), 

The 3oth, the King being informed, that the The battle of 
enemy had repaſs'd the Boyne (6), His Majeſty the Boyne, | 
order'd his whole army to move, by break of day, 
in three lines, towards that river, which was about 
three miles diſtant from them. While his Majeſty 
was viewing the enemy's army, he received a 
wound by a cannon- ball on the right ſhoulder (7) ; 


fite to where they had diſcover'd for 
that purpoſe) but this did not hinder him from 
conti- 


(1) This place, which had been blocked up, for ſome time, by the French regiments of la Caillemote and Cambon, was 
reduced to great ſtreights for want of proviſions. King James, being informed of their condition, ſent a ſtrong detachment; 
under Mackmahon, with proviſions to relieve it : Upon which duke Schomberg, who had intelligence of the deſign, gave the 
blockade orders to let Machmahon paſs, with his convoy, after a ſlender refiftance, but not to ſuffer any to return from the caſtle, 
By this means * ſuffered by the relief intended them: for being obliged to ſeed their new gueſts, they were ſoon more 

re 


ſtreightned than a 


(2) His Majeſty was accompanied by his royal highneſs Prince George of Denmark, the duke of Ormond, the earls of 
Oxford, Scarborough and Mancheſter, the honorable Mr. Boyle, and many other perſons of diſtinction. 
3) The fleet conſiſted of fix men of war, fix yachts, and as many tranſport veſſels, as made together about three hun- 
dred ſail, under the command of fir Cloudeſly Shovel. Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. 2. p. 633. | 
(4-) The army then conſiſted of 36000 men, Engliſh, Dutch, French-refugees, Danes Germans. 


( 5) The country pleas'd his Majeſty ſo well, as he rode along, 
(6) 


that he was heard to ſay, it was worth fighting for. 


The late King James was no ſooner informed of King William's landing, but he n to move likewiſe, and on the 16th 
of June ſet out from Dublin, with about 6000 French-foot, old ſoldiers, lately arived from France, leaving that city to the 
care of 6000 country-militia, under the command of colonel Lutterel. Having joined the reſt of his forces, which were now 
almoſt equal in number with thoſe of King William, beſide 15000 which remained in gariſons, he reſolved to repaſs the 
Boyne, and to weary out the Engliſh by marches and countermarches, along that river, thinking it impoſſible for them to paſs 
it, while he had ſuch an army on the oppoſite banks. However, as he knew, there was Y but what King William was 


capable of attempting, he miſtruſted the vent, and gave orders for ſhips to be prepared at 


worſted, he might his retreat into France. 


aterford, that in caſe he was 


F 


(7) The ball firſt graz d on the bank of the River, and in its riſing ſlant upon the King's right ſhoulder, took out a piece 


of his coat, and tore the skin and fleſh. This accident ftruck all who were about the King with an inexpreſſible conſternation, 
while his Majeſty remained calm and unmoved. The enemy ſeing ſome diſorder among thoſe who were about the King, im- 
mediately concluded he was kill'd, which falſe report flew preſently to Dublin, and from thence to Paris, where the unthinking 
vulgar expreſs'd their ungenerous ſatisfaction by bonfires and illuminations: But count Buſſy de Rabutin, as famous for his 
pen as his ſword, exprels'd himſelf in a more polite manner on this occaſion. He was at that time in Holland, whither he 

had 
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WI IIA continuing to perform every part of a brave Der ht, whilſt the foot mov'd towards a bog on the WII LIAM 
left, which lay between them and the enemy, and & Maxy* 
which it would have been impoſſible for the horſe to Ax 


& Mary. mander. He remained on horſe- back till four in 
Au' 1690. the afterooon, tho" he had been up from one in the 


LN morning. He then dined in the field, and moun- |paſs. The Iriſh obſerving their motion, retreated 


ted again in the evening: at twelve at night, he|in ſome confuſion towards Duleck, and were vigo- 
rode thro* the whole army, and then retired to his|rouſly purſued by count Schomberg, with the 
tent, in eager expectation of the glorious ap-|horſe, . | | 2 

roaching day, which was to decide his and King] King William, in the mean time, ſuppoſing this 
James's deſtiny : it having been reſolv'd in a coun- [detachment to be got over the river, tho' he had no 
cil of war, held that evening at nine, to try the] certain account what had paſs'd, order'd three at- 
event of a battle. | tacks to be made. The firſt was at a good ford, 

The next day, the army pew the Boyne, and our] before a ſmall village, where the Iriſh were advan- 
brave and glorious Monarch fought the memorable | tageouſly placed; The Dutch foot-guards took the 
battle call'd by that name, where he gave inimi-|river firſt at old bridge, wading to the middle, 


table proofs of his courage and conduct, at the great] and being got over, without halting, notwith- 


hazard of his royal perion, having part of his boot] ſtanding the enemy's fire; drew up into two files, 
ſhot away by a cannon-ball, and obtain'd a com-and then fir'd upon the Iriſh, who immediately 
=_ victory, which determined King James's|abandon'd their intrenchments : but before the third 

te, and oblig'd him to return to France. But to] battalion of that regiment had paſs'd thę ford, five 
give ſome particulars of this memorable battle : battalions of the enemy advanced Hin piſtol- 


Battle of the The two armies being thus in ſight of each] ſhot of the Dutch, who received them ſo warmly, 


Boyne. 


other, continued cannonading till the cloſe of the| that they retreated with the loſs of colors, 
evening, and then ceas'd. King William had|and ſome men: upon which the Dutch march'd be- 
2 orders, that every ſoldier ſhould have a good | yond the village, and repuls'd a ſquadron of the 

ock of ammunition deliver'd him, and be ready | enemy's horſe : fir John Hanmore's and count Naſ- 
to march by break of day, each with a green] ſau's regiments being, at the ſame time, paſling the 
bough or ſprig in his hat, to diſtinguiſh them from] river, were oppos d by lieutenant-general] Hamil- 
the enemy, who wore pieces of white paper. (1) | ton's horſe ; who, tho they did not ſucceed in that 

The expected day being come, about fix in the| attempt, part of them obtain'd ſome advantage over 
morning, lieutenant-general Douglas march'd to-| La Caillemote's and Cambon's regiments : but the 


. wards the right with ſome foot, as did count] Iriſh wheeling about thro? the village, to recover 


Schomberg ( the general's ſon) with the horſe, | their own men, were intercepted by the Dutch and 
which being obſery'd by the enemy, they drew| Iniſkillin foot, and moſt of them, after a valiant 
out their army towards the left ro oppoſe them.] reſiſtance, cut in pieces. 

King William's right wing was order'd to paſs, The Dutch guards being, by this time, advanced 
ſome regiments at Slane, and others at different] as far as the hedges, into the open field, the Iriſh 
fords, between that place and the camp. A regi-|came down upon them again, in greater numbers, 
ment of the enemy's dragoons made a ſhew of op-| and with redoubled fury: but the Dutch withſtood 
poſing the paſſage of the horſe, but being ſoon] them, with ſo much firmneſs, till other regiments 
oblig d to retire with loſs, the Engliſh got over, came to their aſſiſtance, that the Iriſh were oblig'd 


and advanc'd towards their main body, which they] to retreat; and tho? a freſh ſquadron of horſe ad- 


ſaw drawn up in two lines. Douglas's detachment] vanced to ſupport them, they were vigorouſly re- 
conſiſted but of ſux battalions of foot, and twenty | puls'd by the French Proteſtants, and the Iniſkillin 
four ſquadrons of horſe ; he therefore ſent for a] men (2). 

re-inforcement of the former, and, in the mean The Danes, in the mean time, came up to the 
time, drew up his troops in two lines, horſe and] left, as did the brigades of Hanmore and La 
foot intermix d, for their better ſecurity. More | Melloniere on the right. The firſt were fo va- 
foot being come up, he drew all the horſe to the lliantly attack'd, in the front, by Hamilton's horſe, 


— — 


had been oblig'd to retire, on account of ſome ſatyrical pieces he had written on the gallantries of the French court. In a 
letter from thence, to the abbot de Choiſy, dated * 17, 1690, he expreſſes himſelf in the follow manner : * The 
«© Gaxets aſſure us, that the Prince of Orange is not if ſo, that Prince is at the height of glory, in having gain'd a 
battle, in having been wounded, and in having known, by the extraordinary joys, at the report of his death, how much 


his enemies fear'd him.” | 
| In anſwer to this, the abbot ſent him the following lines : 
Qu'il ſoit mort, on qu'il ſoit en vie, 
Il eſt toujours digne d'envie ; | CET ns 
S'il eſt mort, il eſt glorieux, 
S'il eft vivant, il eſt heureux. 
Engliſhed thus; 
Be either life or death his fate, 
Our envy will his worth expreſs : 
| If dead, his glory's now compleat, 
4 — _— 70 nr ty of the lead the ſubject of thei 
1) The importance of this battle was equall „ r we er the quality of the leaders, or ubjeR of their quarrel. 
We {hola — two Monarchs, nearly allied du blood, and nearer yet by marriage, going to contend for no leſs a prize than the 
Imperial crown of Great Britain, on the ſucceſs of whoſe arms, the fate of their reſpective allies, and in them of all Europe, 
ſeem'd in a great meaſure todepend : If we caſt an eye upon the two armies, we ſee them both animated by the preſenſe of their 
ſovereign, and both fighting for their religion ; and thus far the advantages ſeem to be equal ; but they will be no longer ſo if 
we look farther, either into the motives, or the circumſtances on both ſides. The Engliſh, befide their religion, their 
laws and liberties to contend for ; whereas their adverſaries had nothing to hope for, by a victory, but to remain the ſame 


| abject ſlaves they were before. The Iriſh had ſome advantage in the ſituation of their army; but the Engliſh were ſupported by 


Dutch and Daniſh veteran troops, ſtrangers to fear, familiar with victory, and fluſh'd with plenty; whereas, ſeting aſide the 
French auxiliaries I have — OD King James's army conſiſted chiefly of an undiſciplined mob, diſheartened by ſeveral de- 
feats, and depreſs'd by want. The difference between the chief officers on both ſides was much the ſame ; ſo that notwithſtanding 
the advantage of ſituation was againſt him, and the number of troops pretty equal, King William was certainly in the right to at- 
tempt the e of the Boyne. a ; | 
2) At Ka of theſe — the brave monſieur La Caillemote, a conſtant companion of duke Schombery's, in all his fortunes, 
receiv'd his death's wound; who when he was carrying off, by four ſoldiers, to the Engl camp, With his laſt breath, incou- 
rag'd thoſe who were croſſing the river, with theſe words, . ala gloire, mes enfans, à la gloire 3 (to glory, my dear children, 
to glory.) | & FEA 
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Wirriau that they gave ground, and were oblig'd to croſs 
& Maxx. the river. Duke Schomberg, perceiving this dil- 
Ax' 1590. order, and ſeing the French Proteſtants were 
WIN likewiſe left expoſed, without a commander, im- 
mediately paſs'd the river, in order to head them, 
nor would he be perſuaded to put on his armor, 
tho mr. Foubert, one of his aids de camp, very 
much urged him to it. He was no ſooner on the 
other ſide, than he incourag'd the French Prote- 
ſtants, by this ſhort harangue: ** Allons, meſſieurs, 
« voila vos perſecuteurs; (come on, gentlemen, ſee 
there are your perſecutors, ) pointing to the 
French Papiſts, in the enemy's army. Thele words 
were hardly out of his mouth, when fifteen or ſixteen 
of King James's guards, who were returning full 
ſpeed to their main body, after the ſlaughter of 
their companions, and whom the French refugees 
had ſuffer'd to paſs, thinking them to be of their 
ſide, fell guriouſly on the duke, and gave him two 
| wounds on the head, which however were not mortal. 
Duke Schom- This error was committed by the regiment of Cam- 
berg Killd. bon, and to amend it, they were guilty of a much 
reater; for firing raſhly on the enemy, they un- 
— ſhot the duke thro? the neck, of which 
wound he died immediately (1); and mr. Foubert, 
who alighted to relieve him, was ſhot in the arm. 
Not lorg before, the gallant dr. Walker, who 
had ſo bravely defended Londonderry, being near 
the King, received a wound in the belly, of which 
he died, quickly after, at Drogheda, whither he 
was carried. 2 : 
During all theſe actions, King William might 
very well be ſaid to be every where, ſince every 
thing was carried on under his direction; but at 
length, his courage too had a ſhare in the honor of 
the day. His Majelty, with the Prince of Denmark, 
croſſed the river, with the left wing of the horſe, not 


And dr. 
Walker. 


without ſome difficulty. As ſoon as the men had | gr 


reached the other bank, and were put in order, the 
King drew his ſword, and marched at the head of 
them towards the enemy,who were coming on again 
in good order towards the Engliſh foot, which had 
now got over the paſs, and were advancing bravely 
towards the Iriſh, tho? twice their number. When 
theſe two bodies were got almoſt within muſket-ſhot 
of one another, the enemy ſaw the left wing of the 
Engliſh horſe marching towards them, upon which 
they made a ſudden halt, faced about, and retreat- 
ed up the hill again to a little village called Dun- 
more, about-halt a mile from the paſs. There the 
Engliſh came up with them in very good order, 
when reſuming courage, they faced about, and 
made the Engliſh horſe give way in their turn, tho? 
the King was at their head. His Majeſty thereupon 
rode up to the Inniſkilliners, and aſked them what 
they would do for him? Excited by this invita- 
tion, they came boldly forwards, and at the head of 
them, the King received the enemy's fire, and then 
wheeling to the left, to ferch up his own men again, 
the Inniſkilliners, thro' a miſtake, retired after him 


above a hundred yards. This made the King move WII. 
to the left, to put himſelf at the head of ſuch Dutch & M 
troops as were advancing ;z while the Inniſkilliners, 
leeing their error, went on again ſucceſsfully to the 
charge. 

In this place, duke Schomberg's regiment of 
horſe, being all French Proteſtants, and ſtrengthned 
by treble the uſual number of officers, behaved 
with undaunted reſolution. At the ſame time, 
another party commanded by lieutenant-general 
Ginckel, charged in a lane to the left, but was 
ſoon over-powered by the Iriſh, and forced to give 
way. This being obſerved by a party of fir Albers 
Cunningham's dragoons, and another of colonel 
Leviſon's, the officers ordered the men to alight 
and line a hedge, and a ruined houſe, which flank- 
ed the lane, from whence they poured in their fire 
upon the enemy. General Ginckel continued inthe 
rear of his men, indeavoring to make them ſtand 
their ground, not without being in danger from the 
Engliſh dragoons ; for the enemy being cloſe upon 
him they cculd not well diſtinguiſh. The dragoons 
did however a very ſingular piece of ſervice by 
ſtoping the enemy, who came up very boldly, and 
the Dutch horſe having an opportunity to rally here, 
as they did likewiſe to the right, after half an 
hours ſharp diſpute, the enemy were beat back 
again, with a conſiderable loſs. 

On the other hand, lieutenant-general Hamilton Lieut. Cen. 
finding that his foot did not anſwer his expectation, Hamilton 
put himſelf at the head of the horſe, which was 
likewiſe routed, and himſelf taken priſoner (2). 
While theſe things were doing on this ſide, count 
Schomberg, who was informed of his father's death, 
purſued the enemy, with that fury, which a noble 
and juſt reſentment inſpires, and drove them ſeveral 
miles beyond the village of Duleck, covering the 
ound, wherever he came, with ſlaughtered foes. 
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Nor did he deſiſt, till the lord Portland, by his Ma- 
jeſty's command, obliged him to return to a place 
where the foot halted, and remained on their arms 
all night. 


The battle was now at an end, and the vict 2 
obtained by King William's army: for no — A 
was general Hamilton taken, than the fight ceaſed victory. 
on that ſide: and the count de Lauzun, making 
up to King James (who ſtood with ſome ſquadrons 
of horſe, upon the hill called Dunmore, during the 
whole action) told him how near he was being 
hemmed in by his enemies, adding, that he had 
nothing left to think off but a retreat, which he 
doubted not but to make good, with the many brave 
officers he had then about him, and the remains of 
his French and Swiſs troops. This advice was too 
wholeſome not to be followed : King James, there- 
fore, being attended by the regiment of Sarsfied, 
marched off to Duleck, and from thence in great 
haſte, to Dublin, while the count de Lauzun, 
Sheldon, and ſome other officers made a tolerable 


good retreat. The Engliſh horſe purſued the fugi- 


ꝓʒ— 


(1) Thus died the renown'd duke of Schomberg, one of the beſt generals France ever bred, a marſkal of that kingdom, and 
a grandee of Portugal, tho? by birth a Palatine. He was an officer of a firm and compos'd courage; had a great experience of the 
world, and as great a knowledge of men and things as ever man of his profeſſion had; he was equally great in council, or at 
the head of an army ; and his judgment remain'd ſound to the laſt, To the laurels he gather'd in Catalonia and Flanders, he 
added the glory of having fixed the King of Portugal on his throne, and of having been inſtrumental to the ſettlement of King 
William. Never general ſerved under ſo many Kings, nor attained to the higheſt honors, in ſo many different places. 
upright, courteous, and affable to every body, and withal had an air of grandeur that commanded reſpect from all. 
age (which was 82 when he was killed) and fat a horſe incomparably. 


middle ſtature, fair complexion, a hearty man of his 


carried an air of youth and gaiety, as well in his addreſs as in his converſation, of which latter, the re 
on is a pregnant inſtance : Being walking in St. James's park, ſome time before he went for Ireland, amidſt crouds of the young 
and gay, he was aſked, What a man of his age had to do with ſuch company? to which he anſwered ; «© A good general makes 
« his retreat as late as he can.” He was not long ſurvived by his friend and companion, la Caillemote, who died of his wounds 


ſoon after. 


(2) When Hamilton was brought to the King, his Majeſty aſked him; * whether the Iriſh would fight any more? Yes, “ fir 
© replied he, upon my honor I believe they will?“ when he mentioned the word honor, the King looked ſtedfaſtly at him, and 
then turned about, repeating the words, your honor”, once or twice, intimating, that there was not much dependence on what 
he aſſured upon his honor, ſince he had forfeited that before, by his taking part with Tyrconnel, contrary to his promiſed allegiance 
to King William ; andthis was all the reproof his Majeſty gave him tor his breach of «ruſt. 


He was 
He was of a 
He 
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WILLIAM tives, and fired upon them from five ſmall field- 


pieces. The dragoons, ſupported by the horſe, at- 

* 1 2 their rote, The bor purſued them four 

* 37 miles to Duleck, and the horſe four miles farther: 

but as the Iriſh are light of foot, and they moſtly 

leving their arms behind them, the ſlaughter was not 

Loſs on both great. K ing James's loſs in this battle is generally 

ſides. computed at 1500 men, 28 whom were the 

lords Dongan, and Carlingford, fir Neal ONeal, the 

marquis d' Hocquincourt, and ſeveral priſoners, the 

chief of whom was lieutenant-general Hamilton. 

The loſs, on King William's fide, was reckoned not 

to be above 500, a very inconſiderable number for a 

victory of this importance, and hardly worth naming 

had not the brave duke Schomberg been of the 
number (1). 

As for the King himſelf, he received no manner 
of hurt in the action, tho he was in the heart of 
it, and expoſed to as much or more danger than any 
one perſon of the army, doing all that the greateſt 
general could do on this occaſion (2). 

King James, being arrived at Dublin, aſſembled 
the magiſtrates and council of the city, to whom he 
made a ſpeech, in which he complained, <* that his 
« Engliſh army had deſerted him traiterouſly, and 
« his Iriſh army had baſely fled the field; ſo that 
henceforward he never more determined to head 
an Iriſh army, but did now reſolve to ſhift for 
himſelf, as they muſt likewiſe do. That it had, 
indeed, been often debated, whether upon de- 
ſerting the city of Dublin, it might not be ſet 
fire to: but that he charged them upon their 
allegiance, that they neither ſhould rifle it by 

lunder, nor deſtroy it by fire, &c.” He ſtaid 
at Dublin but one night, and the next morning, 
being attended by the dukes of Berwick and Tyr- 
connel, and the marquis of Powis, he poſted away 
for Waterford, where he arrived the ſame day. 
He there went on board a veſſel called the count de 
Lauzun, which lay ready to receive him, but 
meeting with a French ſquadron, commanded by the 


King James 
leaves Ireland. 
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ſieur de Foran, at ſea, for greater expedition, he WiLL1aM 
went on board a frigat, and by that means got once & MARY 
more into France. where, he fixed his abode at St. AN 1690» 
Germains. King James, was no ſooner gone, than 

all Roman Catholicks of note fled from Dublin, 

and the Proteſtants who were confined, being releaſed, 

poſſeſſed themſelves of the militia- arms. With the 

aſſiſtance of the biſhops of Meath and Limerick, 

they formed a committee to take care of affairs, and 

acquainted King William with what had paſſed, hum- 

bly praying his Majeſty to honor that city with 

his preſenſe (3). 

I ſhall now leave his Majeſty for a while in Ireland, Affairs ot 
and return to England, where we ſhall find the England. 
Queen ſuſtaining the weight of affairs, and having 
a greater burden to labor under, than the King ex- 
pected ſhe would have had: for tho* he was not 
unacquainted with the deſigns of his enemies in 
England, in concert with thoſe in France, yet 
he had reaſon to hope there would be a ſufficient 
ſtrength at ſea to prevent the execution of them, 

As ſoon as her Majeſty had news that the King was 

landed in Ireland, ſhe began to exerciſe the power 

veſted in her by parliament, and iſſued two 
proclamations z „ one commanding all Papiſts, 

and reputed Papiſts, forthwith to depart the cities 

of London and Weſtminſter: the other for 

« confining them within five miles of their reſpective 

« dwellings.” In the mean time, King James's Deſigns of the 
adherents, who began now to be diſtinguiſhed by Jacobites. 
the name of Jacobites, laying hold of the opportu- 

nity of the King's abſenſe, to do ſomething in favor 

of the abdicated Monarch, had concerted timely 
meaſures with France to put their deſigns in ex- 
ecution. Their projects (4) ſeem to have been 
founded upon a Eau a of the Engliſh fleet 

being firſt beaten by the French ; of which, whether 

they had any foreſight, otherwiſe than from the 
inequality of ſtrength, which, at this time, was 
conſiderably to the advantage of France (5), we 

are yet in the dark, However it was, the con- 


(1) The deſcription which father Orleans gives of this battle is ſhamefully partial. He makes King William's army to 
conſiſt of 45000 men, which is 9000 more than he had, and makes King James army 15,000 leſs than it was, by pretending it 
conſiſted but of 20,000 men, many of them half armed, and without artillery, excepting twelve field - pieces which were carried 
out of France, whereas King William, he ſays, had fixty pieces of heavy cannon, which is equally ſalſe, and concludes, that 


their retreat was in good order, and very honorable, becauſe of the enemy's confuſion. 


(Very probable indeed, that victory, 


ſhould throw a ſuperior army into confuſion !) Echard's tranſlation of P. d' Orleans, p. 326. 327. 

(2) The King, in this battle, choſe the field, diſpoſed the attacks, drew up his army, charged the enemy ſeveral times, 
ſupported his forces when they began to ſhrink, and in ſhort behaved himſelf the whole day with that conduct, gallantry, reſolution, 
and preſenſe of mind, and was ſuch a poize for the inclining victory to his own fide, that the Iriſh themſelves confeſſed, That 
if the Engliſh changed Kings with them, they would fight the battle over again. Kennet. 

Both Kings, however, have been equally blamed for not improving, one the advantage of his victory, and the other that of 
his retreat. Thoſe who have writ in favor of King James ſay, King William might have marched directly to Dublin, a place 
open and unfortified on every fide ; this might have prevented the Iriſh aſſembling any more, and ſecured Limerick, Galway, 
and ſeveral other important places; which protracted the war after King James had left the kingdom. On the contrary, thoſe who 
have written on King William's fide blame as well King James, for leaving Ireland, with ſo much precipitation, as thoſe he left 


behind for not having carefully collected 
P. d' Orleans, p. 327 and 328. | 


the remains of a defeat, that had coſt them but few men. Echard's tranſlation of 


To the former of theſe charges, Oldmixon anſwers, in defenſe of King William, that beſide his certain information of an 
attempt intended from the French fleet, he had the war in Flanders at heart, and wanted to be in England, to have it nearer at 
hand, his Majeſty not doubting, but the buſineſs in Ireland, after King James's rout at the Boyne, might be as well done by 


his generals, as by himſelf in perſon. p. 45 


(3) How great the deliverance of the Proteſtants of Dublin was, by the victory at the Boyne, we cannot better conceive, 
than by remembring, that on the 18th of June, being four days after King William landed in Ireland, colonel Lutterel, governor 
of Dublin, iſſued out his order, ** commanding all Proteſtants who were not houſe-keepers, to deliver up their arms, both 


«« offenlive and defenſive, and likewiſe forbiding above five Proteſtants to meet any where, upon 


pain of death, or ſuch other 


% puniiment as a court martial ſhould think fit.” The governor being aſked, whether this was deſign'd to hinder meeting 
in chu:ches ? he anſwer'd, This was intended to prevent their aſſembling there, as well as in other places, and accordingly all the 
Proteſtant churches were ſhut up, throughout the whole kingdom. Hiſtory of King William III. Vol. 2. p. 76. 

(4) It was agreed, that while part of the French fleet ſhould bear up the Thames to countenance the Jacobites in London, 


they ſhould make an inſurrection in ſeveral places at once. 


Certain perſons were to have taken upon them the adminiſtration 


of affairs, till the return of King James, who was to leave the command ot his army in Ireland to his generals, and to haſten 
with all ſpeed into England. I he other part of the French fleet, having joined their gallies, was to have landed Sooo men, 
at Torbay, with arms for a greater number, after which the gallies, and men of war, were to cruize in the Iriſh fea, to hinder 
the return of King William and his forces: And the diſcontented Scots were to have revolted, at the ſame time, in ſeveral 


parts of that kingdom. Hiit. of King William III. Vol. 2. p. 


192. 


(5) The Engliſh fleet was, this year, far inferior to the French, both in number of ſhips and forces. Lediard's nayal 


hiſtory, Vol. 2. p. 634. 


This monſ. de Forbin, who was himſelf in the action, of which I ſhall preſently give an account, 


frankly allows, and aſſerts, that the number of the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips was but 58 of the line of battle, whereas, accordin 

to him, the French were 80. Memoires de Forbin : And with this, monſ. de Larrey (in his hiſtoire de France, ſous Louis XIV.) 
perfectly agrees. The marquis de Quincy, who (in his hiſtoire, mil de Louis XIV.) mentions every ſhip, and commander, by, 
name, makes them to be 78 men of war, from 100 to 40 guns, and 22 fire-ſhips, carrying together 4702 guns: and the tame 
author allows the Engliſh and Dutch had but 57 men of war, great and ſmall, with about 30 ſmall veſlels, trigats and fireſhips. 
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W1riiam ſpiracy being timely diſcovered, it prov'd abortive 
& Maxv. tho? the grounds, upon which, as I have obſerved 
Ax' 1690. above, it ſeem'd to de 35 3 14 with 
— ſucceſs, as I ſhall preſently ſhew. In the mean 
"YE a report having been induſtriouſiy ſpread, 
that a good number of the officers and ſeamen in 
the fleet, were diſaffected to the government, while 
they yet lay in the Downs, they thought the pro- 
Addreſs of the pereſt teſt they could give of their loyalty, would 
officers of the he an humble addreſs to their Majeſties, acknow- 
— ledging their juſt and lawful title to the crown, and 
promiling, with their lives, to defend them, againſt 
the late King James, his adherents, and all their 

enemies (1). ; 
The French The French fleet enter'd the channel, according 
on S_ to agreement, and hovered ſometime about the 
_ * Engliſh coaſt, waiting the event of the conſpiracy, 
which was to have broken out the 18th of June. 
Queen Mary, who was ever vigilant for the ſafety 
of the kingdom, no ſooner got intelligence of it, 
than ſhe ſent orders to admiral Torrington to fight 
the enemy, wherever he ſhould meet them. The 
_ admiral, who, at that time, was, with the fleet, at 
St. Hellen's, was very much ſurpriz'd to hear the 
fleet was entered into our channel. For fo little 
did he expect them, to be in ſuch a forwardneſs, 
that there were not, at that time, any ſcouts out 
weſtward, to obſerve, and bring an account of 
their motions (2). Upon this advice therefore, he 
ot together what ſhips were within reach, both 
Enalith and Dutch, and ſer ſail with them the 24th 
of Tune to meet the enemy's fleet, which had been 
diſcover'd, the day before, off of Freſh-water gate, 
on the back of the iſle of Wight: But the wind 
taking him ſhort, he came toan anchor, near Dunge- 
neſs, within five leagues of the enemy. The next 
day, and the two following, his fleet being re-in- 
forc'd by ſeveral, not only Engliſh but Dutch ſhips, 
under the command of admiral Evertzen,, and ano- 
ther flag-officer, and the two fleets being now pret- 
ty near, they remained in that poſture, looking at 
one another, till the 3oth. In the mean time, not- 
withſtanding the great ſuperiority of the enemy (3), 
the admiral received poſitive orders(4) from court to 
give them battle : upon which, that morning, as 
ſoon as day-light appear'a, the ſignal was diſplay'd 
for the ſhips to draw into a line; and this being 


Sea-fight of 
of Beachy. 
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done, the whole fleet bore down upon the enemy, WII II ale 
while they were under fail, by a wind, with their & Max, 
heads northward, off of Beachy. An' 16 a 
About eight in the morning, another ſignal was PILL 
hr jeg was for the battle, and then the French, | 
racing the head-fails to the maſt, lay by. About an 
hour after this, the Dutch ſquadron, which led the 
van, under admiral Evertzen, begun the ingage- 
ment, with part of the van of the French, and half 
an hour after that, our blue ſquadron incounter'd 
their rear, The greateſt part of our red ſquadron, 
which was in the center, could not come up to the 
fight 'till it was near ten: and as they were at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the enemy, ſo was there 
a great opening between them and the Dutch (5). 
It was remarkable, that as the Engliſh ſhips bore 
down upon the French, they laſked away ; but that 
might probably be only to cloſe their line. After 
this, ſeveral of their ſhips towed round with their 
boats, till they were got out of ſhot, which gave 
the Engliſh reaſon to hope the advantage would 
have been on their ſide ; but it was not long be- 
fore” they perceiv'd the Dutch had ſuffered ve 
much, chiefly by their being (for want of a neceſ- 
ſary precaution) weathered and ſurrounded by thoſe 
French ſhips, which they left a-head of them; when 
they began to ingage. The Engliſh admiral was 
no ſooner apprized of rheir condition, than he ſent 
them orders to come to an anchor, where they lay, 
at ſome diſtance from the French, without any fail, 
and ranged in order of battle; (the only expedient, 
W monſ. Forbin, which could bring them off.) 
ith his own ſhip, and ſeveral others, he drove 
between them and the enemy, and anchored about 
five in the afternoon, it being then calm, and the 
French fleet driving away with the tide. However, 
judging it not fate to renew the fight, at ſo great a The confeds: 
diſadvantage, he weighed anchor, at nine in the rate fleet re. 
evening, and retreated to the eaſtward, taking ad- #5 
vantage of the flood-tide. 
The firſt of July, in the afternoon, the admiral 
thought it neceſſary to call a council of war, in 
which it was reſolved: To indeavor to preſerve 
& the fleet, by retreating, and rather to deſtroy 
e the diſabled ſhips, if they ſhould be preſs'd by 
the enemy, than to hazard another i ment, 


by protecting them” (5). The French purſued 


(1) The addreſs of the fleet to their Majeſties was as follows : 


«« We, the flag-officers, captains, and other officers of your Majeſty's navy, being now ready to enter upon action, 
«« for the ſervice of your Majeſties, and the defenſe of our country, do moſt humbly beg leave to declare to God, your Ma- 
«« jeſties, and the whole World, that we do acknowledge your Majeſties to be the undoubted rightful King and Queen of Eng- 
«« land, and all the dominions thereto belonging: and we do hereby ſolemnly renounce all allegiance and obedience to the late 
King james; and do faithfully promiſe, that we will, with our lives, defend and aſſiſt your Majeſlies, againſt the late King 


«« James, his adherents, and all your enemies whatſoever. 


(2) The earl of Torrington, who had the chief command of the fleet, was a man of pleaſure, and did not make the haſte that 
was neceflary, to join it; nor did the Dutch fleet come over ſo ſoon as was promiſed ; ſo our main fleet lay long at Spithead. 
The French underſtood that our fleets lay thus divided, and ſaw the advantage of geting between them: ſo they came into the 
channel, with ſo fair a wind, that they were near the ifle of Wight, before aur fleet had any advice of their being within the 
channel. The earl of Torrington had no advice-boat out to bring him news; and tho? notice thereof was ſent over land, 
as ſoon as the French came within the channel, yet their fleet failed as faſt as the poſt could ride; but then the wind turned upon 


them; otherwiſe they would, in all probability, have ſurprized us. 


Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, Vol. I. There was a 


probability, that this would have been the caſe, if, as Oldmixon tells us, we had not then 20 ſhi together, It would have been 
very eaſy for them, to have deſtroy'd our diſpers'd ſquadrons one after another, and that done, it would have been as eaſy 


to have executed the reſt of their ſcheme. 


(3) This ſuperiority was, according to the leaſt computation I have ſeen, upwards of ſeventy agai ner 
ſays the French fleet conſiſted of 82 fail, and that their ſhips were generally Ba. than ours. ty againſt fifty ennet 


() If we may believe biſhop Burnet, theſe orders were not 
Hiſtory of his own times, Vol. I. 


ſo poſitive, but that a great deal was left to a council of war. 


(5) In this manner, thoſe who would ſpeak favorably of the admiral's conduct, relate the matter: but Kennet, and the author 
of the hiſtory of King William, who ſpeak plainer, ſay ; The Dutch began the fight, as did alſo ſome of the Engliſh, 


«« but not being ſeconded by the reſt of the Engliſh fleet, which unex 
«« they had fought moſt gallantly) were either burnt, ſunk or diſabled, and the Engliſh that in 

Be this as it will, we ſee the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips began the attack, notwithſtandin 
de Forbin himſelf allows, in his memoits : but F. Daniel and the marq 


ly ſtood away, ſeveral of the Dutch ſhips (after 
gaged were very much ſhattered. 
: g their inferiority, and this mon. 
uis de Quincy, go yet farther, and to the honor of the 


Engliſh and Dutch, ſays, the French had the advantage both of wind and tide. 


(6) On this occaſion, the French were guilty of too very great overſights ; 
the Engliſh did, to prevent their driving at two great a diſtance, and thereb 
ſecondly by purſuing in a line of battle, whereas, if they had left every ſhip at their li 


biftory, Vol. II. p. 636. 


firſt, in neglecting to come to an anchor, when 
y to improve the advantage they had obtain'd ; and 
berty to have done their utmoſt, they would 


undoubtedly have obtain'd a far greater advantage, eſpecially over thoſe ſhips, which were damaged in fight. Lediard's naval 


, the 


— 
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Wittiam the condederate fleet as far as Rye-bay, but with 
& MARY. no "great ſucceſs, and an Engliſh ſhip call'd the 
1690. Ann, of 70 guns, commanded by captain Tyrrel, 
= was run a ſhore near Winchelſea, after having loſt 
all her maſts. * Two French ſhips attempted to 

burn her there; but the captain ſaved them the trou- 

ble, by precipitately ſeting fire to her himſelf (1). 

The Engliſh and Dutch fleet being thus retrea- 

ted, the greateſt part of the French ſtood in and 

out, off of Bourne and Pemſey, in Suſſex, while 

about fourteen of their ſhips lay at anchor, near 

the ſhoar. Two of their men of war and a fire- 

'ſhip, commanded by meſſieurs de Ribaret and de 

Forbin, attempted to deſtroy a Dutch ſhip of ſixty- 

four guns, which, at low water, lay dry in Pemſey- 

bay; but in vain ; after a brave defenſe ſhe got off, 
and in fafety to Holland. Three other Dutch ſhi 
were burnt, by the French, on that coaſt ; ſo that, 

with three they had before deſtroy'd in the action, 

the States loſt ſix ſhips of the line of battle (2). 

The eighth of July, the French fleet ſtood towards 

their own coaſt, but the 27th they were ſeen off the 
Berry-head, to the eaſtward of Dartmouth, and 

they continued on our coaſts, to the number of ſixty 

or ſeventy ſhips, *cill the fifth of Auguſt, when they 

ſtood weſtward, and were ſeen no more in the chan- 

nel this ſeaſon (3). 

Enoliſh The Engliſh fleet, in the mean time, retreated 
= ==> to towards the Thames, where the admiral, going on 
de Thames. ſhoar, left the command to fir John Aſhby, with 

neceffary orders how to behave himſelf, and to diſ- 
poſe of his ſhips, in caſe the French ſhould attempt 
to come up the river; but upon their going over to 


their own coaſts theſe apprehenſions ceas'd, as we 


* 


ſhall ſee below; and the main care was now how to WII LI AU 
— the fleet into a condition to put to ſea again. & Mary, 


arious were the opinions of people concerning the A N 


earl's conduct, ſome excuſing and others condemn- 
ing him: but the Dutch ſhewed a great uneaſineſs 
on account of the loſs they had ſuſtain'd: upon 
which the Queen, willing to give ſatisfaction to 
every one, ſent ſeveral perſons of diſtinction to 
Sheerneſs, to examine into all the circumſtances of 
the matter upon oath, The earl of Torrington, 
after having been confin'd ſome months in the 
Tower, was at length, on the roth of December, 
brought to a trial, before a court- martial at Sheer- 
neſs (fir Ralph Delaval, who acted as vice-admiral 
of the blue, in this Ingagement, being preſident) 
where, pleading the inequality of force, and the diſad- 


ps | vantage of the wind, he was unanimouſly acquit- 


ted (4). 


No ſooner had the news of this misfortune at ſea 
reach'd London, than it cauſed a general conſterna- 


1690, 
A 


Apprehen- 


ſions of an in- 


tion, which quickly ſpread itſelt throughout the vation. 


whole kingdom, and nothing lefs than an invaſion 


was apprehended. The Queen did all that a wiſe The Queen's 
Princeſs could do, as well to remove theſe fears as prudent con- 
the object of them. She cauſed a proclamation to be duct. 


iſſued for apprehending ſeveral perſons who were 
known to be diſaffected. The army and the mili- 
tia were put in condition to oppoſe the enemy, and 
all proper incouragement was given to ſea men, 
as well as to the officers who were to command 
them. The city of London gave, upon this occaſion, 
evident marks of their loyalty, not only by keep- 
ing their militia compleat, well arm'd and appoin- 
ted, but by reſolving to raiſe fix regiments of 

auxiliaries 


—— — 


(1) Monſ. de Forbin, (in his memoirs) ſays two of the Engliſh ſhips run a-ground on their own coaſt, and were obliged to 
burn cne another. He, likewiſe ſays, that the Engliſh loſt another ſhip, which having no anchors drove upon the Fren ſhips 


and was taken. 


F. Daniel is not ſo modeſt, but, being reſolved to crown his countrymen with victory, at the expenſe of truth, ſays, ſeven, 
teen of the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, which were unmaſted, run aſhore upon the coaſt, and were burnt, to which he adds, 
«« this was one of the ſea-fights, which left no room to doubt of the victory: and monſ. de Larrey ſays much the ſame with 
regard to the certainty of the victory But the marquis de Quincy, tho? he gives the French the victory, allows the Engliſh had 
but three ſhips diſabled : and, in ſeveral parts of his relation gives broad hints of the Engliſh admiral's cowardice, in not daring 
to incounter with his maſter's ſhips, which (ſays he) was the occafion they ſuffer'd ſo little. 

A Dutch author of the hiſtory of King William, ſays, in this action, the French gain'd the victory, the Dutch the ho- 

«© nor, and the Engliſh the ſhame.” So eafily can the miſconduct (whether real or pretended) of one commanding officer 
bring a blemiſh on a whole nation. Biſhop Burnet thinks the two admirals equally deſerved blame: If (ſays he) the French 
4 had not loſt the night's tide, but had followed us cloſe, they might have deſtroyed many of our ſhips: both the admirals 
% were almoſt equally blamed, ours for not fighting, and the French for not purſuing the victory. 

(2) F. Daniel mentions one of the chief of the Dutch veſſels being taken by the marquis de Neſmond ; but of this our 
hiſtorians are filent. De Larrey reckons eight ſhips burnt or ſunk. 

Among other officers whom they loſt in this unequal battle, were rear-admiral Jan Dick, rear-admiral Brackel, admirals of 
the Maeſe and North-Holland, and captain Norde : on the Engliſh fide were loſt captain Botham, captain Pomroy, with two 
captains of the marine 2 Monſieur de Larrey, ſpeaking of the two former, ſays, whatever was the behavior of the 


lord Torrington, it coul 


not depreſs the valor of ſome of the Engliſh commanders. Among theſe were the captains Botham 


and Pomroy, who ſeconding the bravery of the duke of Grafton, and, with him, breaking looſe from the main body of the 
fleet, commanded by the motionleſs admiral, went to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch. 


(3) During all this time, tho' they had fo conſiderable a fleet at ſea, and we none to oppoſe them, they attem 


moment: they, indeed rowed their gallies to Torbay, and then ſent their boats aſhoar at Tinmouth, and ſet the village, with 
two or three ſmall defenſeleſs colliers or coaſters, in that harbor, on fire. But at the approach of the militia, commanded by 
the lord Lanſdowne, lord lieutenant of Devon and Cornwall, they retired into their ſhips again, carrying off ſome ſheep, with 
other inconſiderable booty, and then returned to Breſt. And thus were the great defigns both of the French, and of the diſcontent- 


ed party intirely baffled by the vigilance ofthe . Ita 


ppeared, in the mean time, very ſtrange, in the eyes of all Chriſtendom, 


that the French were maſters at fea, and. the Engliſh obliged to turn their backs to that very enemy whom they had fo often, 
and almoſt always beaten, and upon that very element which nature, and the poſſeſſion of many ages, has made properly their 
own: But their reign was ſhort, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel ; F. Daniel adds to his narrative of this action, That, to leave no 


doubt of the greatneſs of this victory, monſieur de Tourville, returnin 


to ſea, ſent a detachment of ſhips and gallies, with 


about fifteen hundred men on board, under the command of the count de Fares, to make a deſcent upon England, and to burn 
twelve ſhips in Timmouth-Bay. Theſe troops (continues he) being landed, forced an intrenchment defended by three pieces of 


cannon, plundered ſeveral houſes, and burnt the veſſels in the bay, four of which were men of war, and the reſt merchant-men 
richly laden. This done, the troops were re-imbark'd without the loſs of a man, and carried off three pieces of cannon, 
with other booty. By comparing theſe two accounts, the reader wilt find with what allowance the French hiftorians are to be 


pted nothing of 


read. To make of three ſmall veſſels, four men of war, and eight richly laden merchant-men, is taking a pretty large ſcope of 
liberty, The long and pompous account we have of this inconſiderable action, by the marquis de Quincy, amounts to much 
the fame as that of F. Daniel, tho' of the two he carries the matter to a more ridiculous length than his brother hi- 


ſtorian. 


(4) A Dutch author of a life of King William ſays, however, that the court-martial was far from being unanimous in their 
opinions, ſome thinking him guilty of treachery, and others of cowardice, tho' they all, at length agreed to acquit him. He 
adds, that the King was extreamly diſſatisfied with this ſentenſe, and for that rea ſon diſcarded ſome of the members of that 


court from his ſervice, together with 42 officers of the navy, who were ſu luen 
goes ſo far as to charge the court-martial with ſo groſs a partiality, as reflected much on the juſtice of the nation. 


ed to have been influenc'd by the earl. Biſhop Burnet 
Be it as it 


will, the action was in general thought to be ſo inglorious, that the earl ſuffered extreamly in his reputation among the people, 
who accuſed him of being but a bare ſpectator. His greateſt ſuffering was however in the opinion ot his royal maſter, if we may 
be allowed to judge by his ſeting him aſide, than which there could be no more evident mark of his diſpleaſure. 


Notwithſtanding 


" -— —_ T_—_— — 
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WirIIAM auxiliaries for the ſervice, and the lord mayor, | 
& Maxy. aldermen and common-council unanimouſly in- 
Ax' 1690. gaged, by their own voluntary contribution, and 


that of other Citizens, 


Her Majeſty's 


generoſity to 


Continuation 


of the affairs William 


of Ireland 


Drogheda 
ſurrendered. 


forthwith to ſet out a large re- 
giment of horſe, and 1000 dragoons, for the ſervice of 
their Majeſties, and to maintain them at their own 
charge for a month, or longer, if there ſhould be 
ageing This loyal and generous conduct of the 
city of London, contributed not a little to put an end 
to all farther apprehenſions, and ſtopt all attempts 
of the malecontents. | 

Thele neceſſary precautions being taken, the Queen 
with her uſual vigilance, gave the neceſſary orders 
for the refiting of her fleet, with all poſſible expedi- 
tion: nor was her care confined within her own domi- 
nions. She ſent mr. Harbord to the States-general, 
to let them know how much ſhe was concerned at the 
misfortune which had befallen their ſquadron : that 
ſhe had given orders for refiting the Dutch ſhips 
that were diſabled, at her own charge, had com- 
manded all poſlible care to be taken of the ſick and 
wounded, and rewards to be given to the widows of 
thoſe who were killed. Mr. Harbord told the 
States, that her Majeſty had ordered twelve great 
ſhips to be forthwith fited out, and that ſhe hoped 
they would likewiſe do their utmoſt, to re-in- 
force their fleet, in this conjuncture: and laſtly he 
acquainted them with the King's happy ſucceſs in 
Ireland. The States expreſſed a great ſatisfaction at 
the receit of this meſſage, and una::imouſlly refolv*d to 
fit out immediately thirteen capital ſhips, and ſax 
frigats, to which reſolution probably nothing was 
more conducive, than the Queen's generous offer 
on her fide. 


But to return to Ireland, where we left King 
going to reap the fruits of his ſucceſs at the | 


Boyne : the very next day he ſent brigadier general 
La Meloniere with five battalions of foot, and four 
ſquadrons of horſe to inveſt Drogheda, in which 
there was a great magazine of ſtores. The gover- 
nor at firſt received his ſummons with contempt z 
but upon the King's ſending him word, ** that if 
e he oblig d him to bring cannon before the place, 
© he mult expect no quarter, he accepted 
the conditions offer'd him, and march'd out 
with the garriſon, conſiſting of ſomething more 


than three regiments, leaving their arms and 


ſtores behind their baggage only being allowed 
them. | 
The third of July, the duke of Ormond and 
monſ. d' Auverquerque were detached with nine 
troops of horſe to ſecure Dublin ; and the next day 
his Majeſty marched with the whole army, the 
ſame way, and incamped the fifth at Finglas, within 
ewo miles of that city (1). 


King William The fixth, being ſunday, his Majeſty made his 


enters Dublin. 


blic entry into Dublin, and going directly to 
Patrick's church, attended by the biſhops of 
Meath and Limerick, heard a ſermon preached 


by dr. King, late archbiſhop of that ſee. 


remained in their abode, or if already fled ſhould 
© return to them by the firſt of Auguſt, of his 
protection, and threatning condign puniſhment, 
to all who perſiſted in their rebellion.” 

The 9th the King decamped from Finglas, and 
divided his army into two parts ; with the greater 
he marched to Crumlin, three miles on the South 
of Dublin, and the other conſiſting of four regi- 


— — 


In the WI 
afternoon, he returned to the camp, where, the next & 
day, he iſſued a proclamation, „in which he aſ- An? 
„ ſuredall ſuch ot the Iriſh as ſubmited, and either — 


ments of horſe, two of dragoons, and ten of foot, 


was ſent, under the command of lieutenant- general 
Douglas, towards Athlone. . The next day his Ma- 
Jeſty iſſued out a proclamation, -<* reducing the 
e braſs and other baſe mony- to the ſtandard of the 
like mony formerly current in Ireland”. This 
done, his Majeſty, having left brigadier Trelawny, 
with five regiments of foot, and one of horſe, to 
command in Dublin, advanced in his way to Kil- 
kenny, as far as Inchiquin, twenty-two miles 
beyond Dublin. 


LLIAN 


Mary 


Li 690. 


The 17th lieutenant- general Douglas ſummoned A fruitles; at. 


Athlone ; but the governor, colonel Grace, fired a tempt onath- 


piſtol at the drummer, and told him, * theſe were 
** theonly terms he was for. Douglas, hereupon 
reſolved to attack the place in form, and had 
made ſome progreſs towards it, when he received 
advice, that Sarsfield, having gathered together a 
body of 15000 men, was marching to the re- 
lief of it, and his cavalry ſuffering very much for 
want of forrage, it was reſolved, in a council of 
war, to abandon the deſign, which he did the 
25th, after having loſt near 400 men, chiefly by 
ſickneſs, before the town. 


arrived the 11th o 
thence continued his march to Commalin, Caſtle- 
durmont and Carlow, from which latter his Majeſty 
detached the duke of Ormond, with a party of horſe, 
to take poſſeſſion of Kilkenny, where his grace 
entertained his Majeſty ſplendidly, on the 19th, 
in his own caſtle (2). The 21ſt the army marched 


where two regiments who were in garriſon, ſurren- 
dered on honorable terms, as did likewiſe the fort 
of Duncannon, which commands Waterford river. 

The 25th his Majeſty went to view the town, where 
he granted his particular protection to the lord Dover, 

who had before ſought it by major-general Kirk, 
when the King was at Hilſborough, deſiring a paſs 
tor himſelf and family, to go to Flanders. Here 
hkewiſe the lord George Howard accepted of his 
Majefty's mercy. | | 


Notwithſtanding all this (ſays Kennet) in the year 1697, ſeveral French officers, who had been in the ingagement, coming 


over into England, after the peace, when they could not 


ſuſpected of partiality, openly juſtif ed and commended the earl's con- 


duct, and faid : „ he deſerved rather to be rewarded than cenſured, ſince he had preſerved the beſt part of the fleet from being 
totally deſtroyed: “ and indeed, if we conſider how large a ſhare this nobleman had in the revolution, and the affection he al- 
ways profe(s'd to thoſe principles which happily brought it about, and that even after his diſgrace, which he outlived above twenty 
years: if, I ſay, we conſider theſe things, it is hard to believe, he can any ways have been influenced treacherouſly to deſert a 
cauſe he had been ſo heartily and ſo deeply ingag'd in. In ſhort, there are ſome circumſtances in this action, that cannot well be 
accounted for, among which one is, that of ſeveral Engliſh captains ſtanding away at the begining of the battle; and tho! it has 
been ſaid, that a calm took them, and hinder'd their keeping up with the Dutch, who ingag'd with too much precipitancy, 
yet the fact of the calm was very much queſtion d, and the precipitancy of the Dutch, thought only to be founded on the tardineſs 
of the Engliſh. On the other hand, it is not eaſy to conceive that this negligence was a conſequence of any order from the 
admiral, and yet, had it been otherwiſe, it is reaſonable to believe the earl would have puniſh'd them, if it had but been to throw 
the odium from himſelf. , 

(1) Here his Majefty had information, that the late King was imbarked at Waterford ; that ſome French ſhips being arived 
at Kingſale, many that had fled from the battle poſted thither to get imbarkations : that the greateſt body of the Iriſh was gone 


' towards Athlone ; that there was none of the enemy in arms within twenty-ſix miles of Dublin; that there could not be any 


where above 5000 together; that the French might be ſuppoſed to be about 3500 : That 300 of the Swiſs or Germans had 
deſerted the enemy; that the town of Wexford had declared for his Majeſty, and that Sligo was abandoned by the Ilriſh. Hiſtory 
ot King William III. Vol. 2. p. 202. # | 
2) This caſtle had been preſerved, with all the goods and furniture in it, and a cellar plentifully ſtored with all ſorts of wine, 
by the count de Lauzun, who had deſigned it for his own reſidence. : 
(1) but 


lone, 


my; 


The King's army, continuing to march Weſtward, Ru 
n 


to Carrick, from whence, major-general Kirk, Waterlord 
with his own regiment, and that of colonel Brewer, and Duncan- 
as alſo a party of horſe, was ſent to Waterford, non-caſtle fur. 


The 27th the King left the camp at Carrick, and xing William 
went for Dublin, in order to imbark for England ; leaves the ar- 
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relieved the next day, by lieutenant general Douglas, WII LIAN 
the lord Sidney, and count Naſſau, major-generais, & Mary. | 
and brigadier Stewartz and this day the King was An” 1690. 
near being killed by a cannon-ball. Thus were the (yay | 
trenches alternatively relieved, daily advanced, and The King in 
— out- works taken or demoliſhed, till the great danger. 
26th, | 

The ingineers having this day aſſured the King Untucceſsful | 
that the breach was wide enough, and beſide if it attempt on 
had not that it could be made no wider for want the counter- 
of bullets, that the trenches were advanced within . 
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WitllaM(1) but, having ſoon after altered his mind, return- 
& Mary-ed, and found the army, the 4th of Auguſt, in- 
An? 1690. camped at Golden-bridge, whence by the 7th he 
reached Carrickeliſh, within five miles of Limerick, 
where lieutenant- general Douglas, joined him. The 
next morning, the earl of Portland, and brigadier 
Stewart, were detached with 900 horſe, and 1200 
foot, towards the town, who advanced within 
cannon ſhot, with very little oppoſition. The ſame 
evening, the King himſelf, attended by Prince 
George, monſ. d'Auverquerque, lieutenant-general 


Bravery of 
colonel Erle. 


Ginckel, and ſcveral other general-officers, together 
with about 200 horſe, went to view the ſituation of 
the town, and the poſture of the enemy. The gth 
the whole army decamped, at five in the morning, 
and approached the town, in exceeding good order, 
200 horſe and dragoons, with 1000 choſen foot, 
leading the van; they drove the enemy before them, 
till they came to a narrow paſs between two bogs, 
within half a mile of the town, where the Iriſh norſe 
made a ftand, and the hedges were lined with muſ- 
keteers: but colonel Erle led on his foot with in- 
credible bravery, and preſſed the Iriſh ſo cloſe 
for two hours together, that he at length drove 
them to the very walls of the town, and made 
himſelf maſter of two advantageous poſts called 


thirty paces of the ditch, and that part of the pal- 
liſadoes on the counterſcarp were beaten down, his 
Majeſty commanded the covered way or counter- 
(carp, and two towers or forts which were on each 
fide the breach, contiguous to the wall, to be 
attacked the next day, and that the men ſhould 
lodge themſelves there but go no farther. Accord- 
ingly lieutenant-general Douglas detached monſ. de 
la Barthe, an experienced French lieutenant colonel, 
with nine companies of grenadiers, ſtrengthned 
by 100 French officers and volunteers, to begin 
the attack, which was performed with ſuch bravery 
and ſucceſs, that the enemy were ſoon diſlodged 
from the covered way, and the two forts. The 
aſſailants, purſuing their good fortune, entered the 


The fiege of Cromwell's- fort, and the Old-chappel. The ar- breach pell-mell, with the fugitives, and monſ. de la 
Limerick. my being thus poſted, the King ſent a fummons to Barthe, with ſome bold adventurers, and above 
the town. A good part of the gariſon was for halt the ear] of Drogheda's grenadiers, were ac- 


Sarsficld ſur- 
iſes and 


| the . 2 
Engliſh Gain | having intelligence by deſerters, that the Engliſh 


capitulating; but the French governor, monſ. 
Boiſſeleau, the duke of Berwick, and colonel Sarſ- 
field ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, alleging z “ that there 
* was by this time an actual inſurrection in England, 
«© where the Dauphin was landed with a great army, 
« and that the Prince of Orange would be quickly 
« obliged to withdraw his forces.” Atter which 
the trumpeter was ſent back with a letter, 
to ſir Robert Southwell, ſecretary of ſtare (to 
avoid giving the King his titles) importing, that 
« he was ſurprized at the ſummons, bur thought 
* the beſt way to gain the Prince of Orange's 
« good opinion would be, by a vigorous defenſe of 
« the town, which his maſter had intruſted him 
« with.” The ſame evening abour eight the King 
went to the camp, which was about a mile from the 
town, tho' he had been on horſeback from five 
that morning, accompanied by the Prince of Den- 
mark. 

A misfortune which happened the 12th retarded 
the opening of the trenches : for colonel Sarsfield 


train, with a large quantity of powder, was on 
the road from Kilkenny, under a ſmall guard, he 
found means to paſs the Shannon undiſcovered, 
with 5 or 600 men, and falling upon the convoy, 
unexpected, cut the guard in picces, and blew up 
the train (2). 


The trenches Some cannon being, however, brought from 


oper d. 


Waterford, the trenches were opened the 17th, and 
a battery was raiſed below the fort, to the right ot 
the trenches, which diſmounted ſome of the enemy's 
cannon, The Prince of Wirtemberg, licutenant 


general, with the major-generals Kirk and Tetteau, 


brigadier Stewart, and ſeven battalions, entered the 
trenches that day, advanced 300 paces, and made 
themſelves maſters of two redoubts. They were 


— — 


directed | 


tually on the rampart, and others ſtill more eager 
than the reſt, were got within the place. Captain 
Carliſle, who commanded the earl of Drogheda's 
grenadiers, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in a very parti- 
cular manner at this attack. He received two 
wounds between the trenches and the counterſcarp, 
but this did not hinder him from puſhing on, till 
he came thither, and there received his death's 
wound (3) : and his lieutenant behaved as bravely 
after he was killed. If the inginecrs had made a 
lodgment in time; or if count Solmes and count 
Naſſau, would have ſuffered the detachment that 
was to ſecond the grenadiers, to go farther than 
the counterſcarp, this action would have put an 
end to the ſiege : for the Iriſh were all runing from 
the walls, quite over the bridge, into the Engliſh 
town; but perceiving that not many of the Engliſh 
had entered the town, they rallied, and plied them 
ſo warmly, that ſeveral were killed, and many 
mortally wounded. Incouraged by this ſucceſs, 
they ventured upon the breach again, and the reſo- 
lution even of their women was ſo great, that they 
continually pelted the Engliſh with ſtones, broken 
bottles, and all ſuch other inſtruments of deſtruction 
as came to their hands. The men could not for 
ſhame do leſs, inſomuch that after three hours un- 
equal fighting, the Engliſh were forced to retire to 
their trenches. During the heat of this action, a 
Brandenburg regiment m—_ got, with great 
bravery, upon the enemy's black battery, the powder 
happened d take fire, which blew up a great many 
of them: and beſide this, tho? colonel Cutts, who 
was commanded by the duke of Wirtemberg to 
march towards the ſpur at the South-gate, beat in 


the Iriſh who appeared on that fide, yet he loſt 


| ſeveral of his men, and was himſelf wounded ; for 


he advancing boldly, within half muſket-ſhot of 


(1) The news of the defeat of our fleet in the channel by the French, and an apprehenſion of what might be the conſequence 
of it, were probably the reaſons that the King took this ſtep; and a farther account from England, that the defigns of the male- 
contents were diſcovered and prevented, as probably induced his Majeſty to return. During this ſhort abſenſe, his Majeſty 
ſpent ſome time at Chappel-izzard, where he heard and redreſſed ſeveral grievances, gave orders for a weekly faſt, and iſſued 


a ſecond proclamation, much of theſame tenor as the former. 


(2) Timely notice was brought to the camp, of Sarsfield being out with a party on ſome deſign, by one Manus O Brian, an 


honeſt country gentleman ; but little heed was given to his r 


eport : and tho? at length, he obtained the King's ear, and orders 


were thereupon given for a detachment to march time enough to prevent it, yet either thro' treachery or neglect it was ſo long 


delayed that they came too late. 


(3) This brave officer had been a player, and had likewiſe written ſucceſsfully for the ſtage; but he was for nothing more 
known than for a ballad he wrote and ſet to muſick, which in thoſe times, was in the mouth of every one, begining : * King 


James with his raſcally rabble of rogues, &c.“ 
Vol. III. 5 
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Wir trau the gate, his men were all expolcd to the ſhot of —— he play*d briſkly on the town. Major- WIIII as 


& Mak v. their enemies, who lay ſecure within the ſpur and ſ ge 
Ax' 1690. the walls. This whole action, which laſted from |with 1200 horſe and dragoons, and took up his Ax? 


general Scravenmore came, about the ſame time, & Many 


was very briſk every where 3 the [quarters at Kil-abby. The 26th, the duke of e. 


| three till ſeven, 
Rn Proteſtants, the Dutch and the Danes be- | Wirtemberg, with the German and Daniſh forces | 


The fic 
raiſed. ” 


haved all gallantly in their reſpective poſts; but the | under their command, and brigadier la Meloniere, 
loſs of the beſiegers amounted to at leaſt boo men | with ſome French and Dutch foot, joined them, 
killed onthe ſpot, and as many mortally wounded. | according to the orders they had received. 

This diſappointment, and the approaching bad] The duke of Wirtemberg, and the earl of Marl- Diſpute ye. 
weather, mage King William, who ſtood himſelt borough, being both lieutenant-generals, a warm tween the 
near Cromwel's-fort and ſaw the whole action (1), diſpute aroſe between them, concerning the chiet duke of Wir 
think of raiſing the ſiege. Accordingly, the 3oth | command. The duke laid claim to it, with ſome . and 
of Auguſt, the heavy baggage and cannon were | heat, as a Prince; but the earl, with his uſual gen- — 
ſent away, and the next day, the army decamped, |tleman-like temper, inſiſted upon its being his g 
and marched towards Clonmel. The King, having right, not only as he was the elder officer, but as 
conſtituted the lord Sidney and Thomas Coningsby he commanded the troops of his own nation, which 
eſq; (afterwards made a lord) lords jultices of Ire- | were principals in the quarrel, whereas the duke 
land, and having intruſted count Solines with the | only commanded auxiliaries, 
command of the army (which he ſoon after con-] The prudent monſieur la Meloniere interpoſing, By the earl; 
ſigned into the hands of lieutenant-gener al Ginckel) | the earl of Marlborough, leſt this untimely diſpute prudence 
his Majeſty imbarked at Duncannon-fort, with | ſhould retard the operations of the campain, was made up. 


King William Prince George of Denmark, and ſeveral other per-| induced, among other inſtances of his wiſe and 


returns to 
England. 


ſons of diſtin&tion, on the 5th of September, | happy conduct, to ſhare the command with him, 

and arrived the next day, in King's road near | and, for the ſervice of his country, deſiſted from a 

Briſtol, with three yachts, two men of war, and 3 of his juſt right. Accordingly, the earl of 

ſome tenders. He came the gth to Windſor, and — commanded the firſt day, and gave 

the roth to Kenſington, where he was received the word Wirtemberg ; and the duke of that name, 

by che Queen, with inexpreſſible joy (2). commanding, the next day, gave the word Marl- 

Notwithſtanding King William's ſucceſs, there | borough. 

were ſeveral towns, beſide Limerick, and parti-| This difference being thus adjuſted, and the ene- The town of 
cularly Cork and Kingſale, yet in poſſeſſion of che | my having, on the 27th, abandon'd their works at Cork capity- 
French and Iriſh, and their forces were till very the Cat-fort, without a blow ſtruck, the beſiegers lates, 


The earl of humerous. This gave the friends of King James took poſſeſſion of it, and having rais'da battery there 
— ſome hopes of reducing that Kingdom to his obe · | they threw their bombs into the city, and play'd their 


arrives at 
Cork. 


Lays fiege to 


the town. 


The new 
forts, and 
Shannon 


caſtle taken 


dience; but they were not a little ſurprized to hear, cannon on the fort, from Friar's garden, from two 
that the Engliſh fleet arriv'd betore Cork-harbour, batteries, at the ſame time. Being, likewiſe, maſters 
the 21ſt of September, with ſome forces, under the | of a church, Scravenmore order'd a party of men into 
command of the earl of Marlborough. 144 it, who from thence galled the Iriſh within the fort: all 

His lordſhip, being to act, in this expedition, which, together with another battery, erected by Red 
in concert with ſome other troops, which were ſent | Abby, ſoon made a breach in the city- wall: and thus, 
before, towards that part of Ireland, immediately by the united conduct and bravery of the commanders 
acquainted the Duke of Wirtemberg, and mayor | in chief, the beſieged were ſoon obliged to demand 
general Scrayenmore with his arrival. a parly, and to give hoſtages for a truce ; but they 

The 23d, the greateſt part of the land-forces | not accepting of the terms offered them, the be- 
were ſent up the paſſages, ſix miles from Cork, ſiegers began to play again, with their cannon, 
headed by the duke of Grafton; and being come, | very furiouſly, and a conſiderable breach in the 
the next day, within a mile of the town, they be- walls being made, they were ready to ſtorm the 
gan to mount their cannon, and to begin a formal town. The Danes from the North, and four regi- 
ſiege, having near 600 ſea- men, gunners, and | ments of Engliſh, from the South, under brigadier 
carpenters, who were of great ſervice to them. | Churchill, paſſed the river up to their armpits. The 
Two troops of dragoons and a body of foot ap- |grenadiers, under the lord Colcheſter, afterwards 

ared without the town, in order to moleſt them earl of Rivers, led the van, and marched forward 
in their works; but the Engliſh firing ſome field- |with incredible bravery, tho* expoſed, all the 
pieces, they immediately retir'd. while, to the enemy's fire. They were greatly in- 

A — being ſpread, that the duke of Ber- couraged by the gallant behavior of the duke of 
wick deſign'd to attempt railing the ſiege, major- | Grafton, the lord Obrian, colonel Granville, and 
general Scravenmore ſent a meſſenger to the duke | ſome other reſolute volunteers. In this approach, The duke of 
of Wirtemberg, to preſs him to haſten his march, | however, the duke of Grafton received a wound Grafon re- 
and on the 25th he order'd out a party of horſe, to | With a ſhot, in the ſhoulder, which likewiſe broke gen, 
cover the duke's foot. two of his ribs, and of which he died about ten „ound. 

Major. general Tetteau, with a detachment of | days after. 
1000 men, having drawn ſome cannon to the Fair | The van immediately poſted themſelves, under 
Hill, defign'd, the ſame afternoon, to attack one | the bank of the marſh, which was, as it were, a 


or both of the new forts, and Shannon-caſtle : | counterſcarp to the city wall; and, at the ſame 


but the Iriſh no ſooner perceived, that he had poſt- | time, the Salamander, and another veſſel came up 

ed his men for that deſign, than they ſer fire to the | with the tide, and lay at the end of the marſh, di- 

ſuburbs, that were between them, quited both the | rectly before the city wall, play'd their cannon at the 

forts and caſtle, and retired with great precipita- | breach, and likewiſe, threw bombs into the city. Cork furren- 
tion into the town: whereupon he poſſeſſed himſelf] All things being being now ready for a general ders. 

of Shannon-caltle, and placed ſome guns there, with | aſſault, the beſieged thought fit to prevent it, by 


; (1) As this diſappointment was undoubtedly owing to the unhappy orders his Majeſty gave, that the aſſailants ſhould not 
advance beyond the counterſcarp, it was a wonder, that ſo wiſe a Prince, and ſo great a general, being himſelf an eye - witneſs 


of his miſtake, had not remedied it in time, by giving other orders. 


- (z) His Majeſty immediately ordered a commiſſion to be prepared for proroguing the parliament to the ſecond of October, 
and a proclamation to give notice, that on that day he expected a full attendance of the lords and commons. T2” 
ting 
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The ear] pre- 


En 


lege King 
lle. 


beating a ſecond parly; and, at laſt, the earl of 
Tyrone, and colonel Rycaut, being ſent from co- 
lone] Macullicut, governor of the place, agreed to 
the earl of Marlborough's conditions, which, being 
ſign'd, the 28th of September, were as follows: 

„That the garriſon, conſiſting of 4000 men, 
«« ſhould be all priſoners of war, both officers and 
« ſoldiers. 

«+ That no prejudice ſhould be done to them or 
te the inhabitants. 

« That the general would uſe his indeavors to 
« obtain his Majeſty's clemency towards them. 

4% That all the arms, as well of the inhabitants, 
„ as of the garriſon, ſhould be ſecured. 

«© That all the Proteſtant priſoners ſhould be ſet 
« at liberty. 

«© That the old fort ſhould be deliver'd up with- 
in an hour, and the two gates of the city the next 
© morning, 

„ And that an exact account ſhould be given 
& of the warlike ammunition and proviſions in the 
% magazines.” 

The priſoners of note taken at Cork, were the 
earls of Clancarty and Tyrone, the governor of the 
place, colonel Ricaut, and ſeveral others. 

This good ſucceſs gave ſuch incouragement, that 
the ear] immediately ſent away a detachment of 
horſe and dragoons, under the command of briga- 
dier Villiers, to ſummon the town and forts of 
n and his lordſhip ſeting out himſelf, from 
Cork, the iſt of October, arrived the ſame day at 
Five- mile- bridge, and, the next, before the town; 
which the Iriſh, upon his approach had ſet fire to, 
and were retired into the old fort. He form'd his 
camp, the ſame evening, and gave directions to 
make his approaches towards the new- fort, while 
major- general Tetteau was ordered to attack the 
old-tort. 

He found theſe two forts, which commanded the 
port, to be much ſtronger than the plans had re- 

reſented them to be; and it was reported, that his 
ordſhip himſelf was heard to ſay, if he had known 
their true ſtrength, he had never undertaken the 
expedition, in a ſeaſon ſo far advanced. Being, 
however, there, this did not diſcourage him; he 


reſolv'd to puſh for it. 


The new fort 
beſieged. 


General Tetteau having paſs'd the river, with 
the troops appointed for that ſervice, in boats, 
the next morning, made a feint, according to 
the orders given him, of ſtorming the fort, in the 
weakeſt place, where moſt of the beſieged were got 
togctner, and in a readineſs to receive him. In the 
mea:1 time, another detachment, made a bold aſ- 
fault, in another place, where they were leaſt expected, 
and, by that means, ſoon became maſters of a baſtion. 
While this was doing, ſeveral barrels of powder, 
accidentally taking fire, blew up near forty of the 
Iriſh ; upon which the reſt retired into an old caſtle, 
in the midſt of the fort, and immediately ſubmited 
to be priſoners of war. 

The earl of Marlborough, reſolv'd to improve 
this advantage 3 and the weather being now grown 
very bad, and proviſions ſcarce, the men withal be- 
gining to be ſickly, he ſent, hereupon, to ſummon 
the new- fort, which was much the ſtronger of the 
two; but the governor, ſir Edward Scot, haughti- 


ly anſwered, it would be time enough to talk cf WiLLiam 


that a month afterwards.” Upon this, the trenches 
were open'd, the 5th of October, and, by the ninth, 
were advanced to the counterſcarp , but bad weather 
hinder'd the coming up of the cannon till the 1 1th, 
when part of it arrived. The 12th, in the morning, 
ſix pieces were mounted at the Daniſh attack, and 
two mortars at the Engliſh, which fired all that day, 
The 13th, two twenty-four pounders were placed on 
the ſame battery. The pt on the reſt of the cannon 
arriv*d, three of which were mounted on the Eng- 
liſh battery: and the Danes, commanded by the 
Prince of Wirtemberg, having made a conſiderable 
breach, the night tollowing, to diſturb the enemy, 
they made a falſe attack. The 15th, the cannon 
continued to play all the morning, and all things 
were prepar'd for a ſtorm, when the enemy beat 
a parly, and hoſtages being exchanged, the articles 
were agreed on, and ſign'd about midnight, by which 
the middle baſtion was to be deliver'd up the next 
morning, and the garriſon, conſiſting of about 1 100 
men, was to march out, the day after, with arms 
and baggage, and be conducted to Limerick. The 
loſs of the Engliſh, before this place was little leſs 
than 300 men kill'd or wounded, which yet was 
not worth notice, eſpecially conſidering the great ad- 
vantage obtain'd by it{1). The Iriſh never attempted 
to raiſe the ſiege ; they drew, indeed, their forces to- 
gether, and, as they durſt not venture on raiſing it, 
in ſome meaſure to divert it, they put the country, 
the beſt built of any in Ireland, all around in a flame, 


* 
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And taken by 
capitulation. 


The earl of Marlborough having perform'd this The earl of 
glorious expedition, with an inconſiderable loſs, and Marlborough 


almoſt in as ſhort a time, as ſeem'd neceſſary, con- 
ſidering the ſeaſon of the year, for the voyage 
alone, imbark'd again for England, and arrived at 
Kenſington, the 28th of October, where he re- 
ceived ſuch a welcome from their Majeſties as his 
_ ſervices required. 
reland, where, during the courſe 
winter, he prevented the excurſions of the. 
rebels, who attempted to commit great ravages in 
the conquer'd provinces; and raiſed ſeveral torts 
to put a ſtop to them (2). 

t may not be improper now to take a view what 
our maritime forces did farther this year. As ſoon 
as the fleet was tolerably refited, after the unfor- 
tunate action of Beachy, admiral Torrington being 
ſet aſide, it was put under the joint command of 
fir Richard Haddock, Henry Killegrew, eſq; and 
fir John Aſhby: but vice-admiral Killegrew, having 
been before on an expedition to the Mediterranean, 
order requires, that I firſt take notice what was 
done with the ſquadron under his command. 

Vice-admiral Killegrew had been appointed com- 
mander in chief of a — (3) deſign'd for the 
Mediterranean, the 28th of December of the fore- 
going year. Having receiv'd his inſtructions, which 
conſiſted in the manner he was to diſpoſe of the 
merchant-ſhips under his convoy, and how he was 
afterwards, in conjunction with a Dutch ſquadron, 
to watch the motions of the French fleet in thoſe 
parts, he ſer fail from Torbay, the 7th of March, 
but meeting with bad weather, did not arrive at 
Cadiz, till the 8th of the next month, in a ſhatter'd 
| condition. While he was refiting there, he received 


of the whole 


(1) This ſea-port is called the key of Ireland, and by the ſubduing of this and that of Cork, a ſtop was put to the bring- 
ing of any farther ſupplies from France (at leaſt on this fide of Ireland) and the Iriſh were almoſt wholly confined to the pro- 
vince of Uster, where they found it very difficult to ſubſiſt. Beſide, another advantage which accrued from this expedition 
was, that, upon the firſt news of the Engliſh fleet failing towards that kingdom, the count de Lauzun, tearing he ſhould be be- 
ſieged in Galloway, went off from thence, with ſeveral officers of diſtinction, and the miſerable remains of his French troops, 
leaving the general command of the Iriſh forces to the duke of Berwick, who ſoon afterwards gave it to monſ. St. Ruth. 

(2) Ireland ſeem'd now to be as good as reduc'd to the obedience of King William, and, therefore, at the begining of Decem- 
ber, his Majeſty eſtabliſh'd a privy council in that kingdom, appointed judges in the ſeveral courts of juſtice, and named ſeveral - 


biſhops. 


(3) This ſquadron was compoſed of one ſecond-rate, four third-rates, ſeven fourth-rates, one fifth-rate, and two fire-ſhips. 
Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. 1I. p. 630. | | 
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Wilriau advice, from ſeveral parts, 
& Mazy. the Toulon ſquadron, commanded by monſ. 
AN* 1690. Chateau- Renaud, 


on the gth of May, that 


conſiſting of ten ſail, three of 
which were of eighty guns, had been ſcen off of Ma- 
laga, Alicant and Gibraltar. Upon which, it was 
reſolved in a council of war, to ſail, with as many 
ſhips as were in a condition, to join captain Shel- 
ton, who was, with ſome others, at Gibraltar. 
Being arrived there the 11th, he receiv*d advice from 
Ceuta, that fourteen ſhips had anchor'd the night 
before, in the bay of Tetuan. He therefore ſet fail 
immediately, with the whole ſquadron (1) for 
Ceuta-point, and there lay by all night. The next 
morning he ſteer'd for the bay of Tetuan, where 
he found only two ſhips, one of which, being a 
French ſhip, bound for Antegoa, was taken by the 
Dutch admiral Allemonde. Standing, therefore, 
over again for the Spaniſh ſhore, they ſ from 
their top-maſt-head, ten ſhips to the north of them, 
lying with their heads eaſtward. About 11 O clock, 


the whole fleet being then ſtretching over for Gi- 
— the Sen Us which had been ſent ahead 
to obſerve the motions of the enemy, diſcover'd four | 

all poſſible di- 


ſhips under her lee. Upon whic 


at the ſame time, not only proviſions fell ſhort, 
but they were in great want of good ſeamen. 
Amidſt all theſe diffculties, the admirals, having 
received poſitive orders from the King for that pur- 
poſe, put to ſea, and arrived before Crater, 
as I have ſaid above, the 2 1ſt of September, where 
they anchor'd; for, the tide of flood being done, 
the pilots would not venture in. The next day, 
they weigh'd, and, in a calm, towed in towards 
the harbor-mouth. Some ſkot were fired at them 
from a battery of eight guns, on the ſhoar ; upon 
which the admirals ſent three boats, with ſome ſtour 
fellows in them, who drove the Iriſh from their 
guns, and diſmounting them, threw the carriages 
into the ſea, after which the fleet got in without any 
farther interruption. 

Cork being ſurrender'd, as we have ſeen above, 
the admirals, by orders from the King, return'd 
for the Downs (leaving only ſuch ſhips in Ireland as 


were needful for the ſet vice) and arrived there the 8th 
of October (4). Part of the fleet was order'd to the 
Nore with fir alph Delaval, another part to Portſ- 
mouth and Plymouth, and the reſt were left, with 
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ſend their firſt and ſecond- rates to Chatham, and, WI 


o come up with them, and about fir Cloudeſiy Shovel, in the Downs, whether like- 
3 — — miles off, when, it wiſe came, the 27th of October, the ſquadron they 
being obſerved, that they ran for it, the Engliſh ſer ; left in Ireland, which, when the ſervice was over 
their rop-gallant-ſails, and crowded after them: but at Kingſale, brought over the earl of Marlborough 
they proved to have the better heels, being but juſt with the ſoldiers and priſoners, being under the 
clean'd, whereas ſeveral of the Engliſn had been ſeven- | command of captain John Crofts, as commadore. 


teen months from the ground (2). The chaſe was 
continued all night, but, in the morning it appear'd 
that the enemy were four leagues a-head, and the 
Dutch with ſome of the Engliſh ſhips near hull to 
a- ſtern. As there was now no proſpect of coming 


I muſt now give ſome account of fir Cloudeſly 
ShovePs proceedings, with the ſquadron under his 
command, on the coaſt of Ireland. 

Sir Cloudeſly who convoy'd his Majeſty from 


| Highlake to Ireland, as we have ſeen above, was 


up with them, the chaſe was given over, only one de ſervedly honor'd with the commiſſion of rear- 
merchant-ſhip being run aſhore, and monſ. Chateau- | admiral of the blue. Returning from Ireland, the 

Renaud, tho' he had thirteen ſhips under his beginning of July, he was hinder'd from Joining sir Cloudeſy 
command, kept on his way. The vice-admiral lay the main fleet, in like manner as vice-admiral Shovel's pro. 
by till three, to give the reſt of the ſhips time to come Killegre had been, by the French fleet, under ceedings on 
up with him, and then bore away for Cadiz, which | monſ. de Tourville, being on our coaſt : he was, ec 


he did not, however, reach till the 2 1ſt. The Toulon 
ſquadron having thus paſs'd the Streights, the vice- 
— purſuant to his inſtructions, made the beſt 
of his way for England, and arrived, in thirty-five 
days at Plymouth, where he was oblig'd to remain 
till farther orders, = French fleet riding then 
iumphant on our coaſts. 
"I — now to the main fleet. Two of the three 
joint admirals, viz. fir Richard Haddock and fir 
John Aſhby, came into the Downs, the 21ſt of 
Auguſt, and failing from thence again the 25th. were 
Join'd off of Dover, by vice-admiral Killigrew, 
with the ſhips he had brought from the Streights. 
The fleet arrived at Spithead, the 28th, where the 
admirals received their orders and inſtructions. 
The whole fleet, without the Dutch, conſiſted then of 
forty-three ſhips great and ſmall (3), having the ear] 
of Marlborough, with upwards of 3000 ſoldiers, de- 
ſign'd tor Ireland, on board. Winter, however, 
approaching, they ſoon after, received orders to 


therefore, order'd to cruiſc off of Scilly, and in the 
ſoundings, to prevent a deſign the French had of 
burning our tranſports, in St. George's channel. 
Being cruiſing there the 21ſt, he was join'd by the 
Dover and the Experiment, coming from Ireland, 
with a ketch they had taken eſcaping with ſome 
paſſengers from K ingſalc, bound for E rance (5). The 
ſame day, fir Cloudeſly receiv'd orders to proceed 
himſelt with his fleet for Kingſale, to indeavor to 
intercept ſome French frigats, which were ſaid to 
be there; but before he could execute that com- 
miſſion, he was imploy'd in aſſiſting major- general 
Kirk to take Duncannon - caſtle, in which they ſuc- 
ceeded, the 27th of July. The remainder of the 
ſeaſon, the rear-admiral was employ'd ſome times 
on the coaſt of Ireland, and ſome times in the 
Soundings, but without any remarkable ſucceſs, 
We had this year, likewiſe, a ſquadron in 


America, under the command of commodore 
wrence Wright, but like moſt of our Weſt- 


U 


(1) The ſquadron now conſiſted of one ſecond-rate, three third- rates, fix fourth- rates, two fiſth- rates, 
the Engliſh, and five ſhips belonging to the States-general. Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p 632. 
rench hiſtorians will by no means allow, that they run for it : and F. Daniel, in particular, in his uſual gaſconnad- 
ing manner, tells us; that monſ. de Chateau-Renaud, being come out of the harbor of Toulon, 


(2) 


11 


and two fire-ſhips of 


with ſeven ſhips, to join mon. 


de Tourville in the Ocean, met a ſquadron of 23 Engliſh and Dutch in the Streights of Gibraltar ; that he immediately advan- 


ds them, and r'd to ingage, which piece of bravery and reſolution ſo aftoniſh'd 
* ingercapt e that thus, having laid by, ſome time, for two ſhips, 
His intrepidity and courage (continges my author) were ſo conſpicious on this occaſion, 


the Engliſh, that they would not 
that were aſtern, he purſued his voyage to Breſt. 
that they were the admiration even 


of the enemy: and yet theſe very enemies are ſo ill-natur'd to place all his mighty intrepidity and courage, in the virtue of a 


ir of heels. 


(3) 


the earl of Tyrone and Clancarty, lord Carr, colonel Owen 
captain Muffy, priſoners of war. 
(5) On board this 


One firſt-rate, eight ſecond-rates, twenty-eight third-rates, four fourth-rates, and two fixth-rates, 
4) They brought along with them, at the deſire of the earl of Marlborough, colonel Macullicot, 


veſſel were colonel Hacket, captain John Hamilton, Archibald Cockburn, eſq; 


beſides ten fire-ſhips. 
5 who was governor of Cork, 
Macartney, lieutenant-colonel Rycaut, major Macartney, and 


Anthony Thomſon elq; 


captain Thomas Power, mr. William Sutton, and fix ſervants, who were all following the late King James to France, in order 


to their attending him on his projected expedition to England, 


Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 642. 
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a plain open country, and, after their horſe had Wilt Au 
torlaken them, they were attack'd by the enemy, & Mag v 
in front and flank, they retreated in good order, A' 1690. 
and Luxemburg, with all his indeavors could not - 
break them. This action was very bloody, on ; 
both lides ; the Dutch own'd the loſs of 4600 men, 
Kilid on the ſpot, with about 4000 priſoners, and 
almoſt all their artillery z yet ſeting aſide priſoners 
and the field of battle, the French had no great 
matter to boaſt of, for the number of their lain 
cquaPd, if not exceeded that of the Dutch. Not- 
withſtanding this diſadvantage, Prince Waldeck 
Was in a condition, before the end of the campain, 


his army being re-inforced to 55000 men, to offer 
the duke of Savoy, who till now had been neuter, | the duke of Luxemburg battle ag1in, but he de- 


and was very much preſs'd by France, when the | clining it, and lortifying bis camp, there was no 
French thought they had reduc*d him to that fatal di- farther action in Flanders (2). 
lemma, that he mult accept of what terms they ſhould | In Germany, as the campain produced little or Aﬀairs of 
vouchſafe io offer him, boldly declar'd, that he was | nothing remarkable, the great event of this year, Germany. 
* 1ngaged with the Emperor and could not go | was the election of arch-duke Joſ-ph, th. Em- 
frotu his word; however, in regard of the alliance | peror's eldeſt fon (afterwards Emperor himſelf) but 
he had made with his Imperial Majeſty which ex | then King of Hungary, to the dignity of King of 
tended no farther than to oppoſe the unjutt de- the Romans; he was choſen by the unanimous vote 
ſigns of France, if his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty , of the Electoral college, and crown'd according- 
would put Pignerol and Cazal into the hands of l/ at Aug ſburgh. | 
* the republic of Venice, till the end of the| An iufurrection in Catalonia was, at firſt, of An infur- 
« war, he would lay down his arms, and tor the | ſome advantage to the French; but it being ſoon 7eRion in 
ſame purpoſe put into the Pope's hands one of his ſuppreſo'd, and the conſequences of it not Lavirg Catalonia. 
own towns, as a pledge for the obſervation of i been very material, I paſs by the circumſtances of 
« the reutrality.” This was, at beſt, but a civil | this event, to return to England. 
declaration of war, and a public avowal off King William, at his arrival at Kenſington, was Congratula- 
the dukes treaties with the Emperor. And by a | congratulated upon his victory at the Boyne, and tions on the 
treaty he concluded, the 3d of June, with Spain, | his other ſucceſſes in Ireland, by an addreſs from the PR 85 
his Catholic M.ij:iy promis'd, to cauſe his city of London, which was tollowed by the like, retand. 
royal highneſs, the duke of Savoy, to be com- from moſt of the towns and counties ot England: 
prenended, in the alliance with his Imperial and the nobility, clergy, Eaſt-India-company, and 
Majctty, his Britanic Majefty King William, the ſeveral other Corporations, were no leis backward, 
Statès-gencral, and all his other allies. This advan- on this occaſion, 
tage, I ſay, accrued to the allies; but the duke of The parliament, having been prorogued, as J Proceedings 
Savoy made but a bad bargain of it, at leaſt, in the | have ſaid above, by commiſſion, 'till the 2d of ofparliament. 
firſt campain of his new alliance; for being but faint- October, met accordingly that day, when his Ma- 
ly ſupported by the Emperor and Spain, he loſt jeſty, addreſſing himſclt to both houſes, told them: 
the battle of Saluſſes, where the French general | That ſince he laſt met them, he had uſed his The King's 
monſ. Catinat triumph'd, and as a conſequence | “ beſt indeavors to reduce Ircland into ſuch a ſpeech to both 
thereot the towns of Sauſſcs, Savillona, and Villa | “ condition, as that it mightobe no longer a charge houſes. 
Franca, with ſeveral other places. Theſe loſſes | ©* to England: and it had pleaſed Gop to bleſs his 
were aijterwards followed by that of the important | ** indeavors with ſuch ſucceſs, that he doubted not 
town of Suza taken by monſ. Catinat, and of the | ** but he ſhould have been fully poſſcſs'd of 
whole duchy of Savoy, Montmelian only excepted, | ** that kingdom, by this time, had he been 
reduc'd by monſ. St. Ruth. Inſomuch that his royal!“ inabled to have gone into the field as ſoon as he 
highneſs icing himſelf, in a manner, depriv'd of his- ſhould have done, and as was more eſpecially ne- 


dominions, found it necefſary to make his applica- | . ceſſary in Ireland, where the rains are fo great, 
tion to King William, for his powerful influence and“ and begin ſo early. ; 


Indian expedition of thoſe times, this likewiſe came 
to little or nothing. Captain Wright left the ſqua- 
dron in Carliſle-bay, in Barbadoes, and returned to 
England ſick, or, as others will have it, was re- 
caild for his negligence and cowardice (1). Sir 
William Phips took this year Port-royal, in Nova 
Scotia (or Acadia) from the French; but miſcar— 
ried in the attempt he afterwards made upon Que- 
beck, on the river of Canada. I come now to 
the affairs of the continent of Europe; which did 
not prove this year the moſt ſucceſsful for the allies, 
nor had we any conſiderable immediate concern 
with them, for which reaſon, I ſhall be ſhort. 

In Italy, indeed, they had this advantage, that 


ce 
cc 
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ce 


cc 
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aſſiſtance in the recovery of them, which he not on- | ** That he thought himſelf oblig'd to take notice, 
ly promis d, but was in the ſequel as good as his- “ how well the army there had behav'd themſelves, 
word. | " 


on all occaſions, and born great hardſhips with 
In Flanders, the grand action of this year was the | << little pay, ard with ſo much patience and wil- 
battle of Flerus, fought between the duke of Luxem- lingnefs, as could not proceed but from an at- 
burg, general of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's forces | ** fectionate duty to his ſervice, and a zeal for the 
in thoſe parts, and the Prince of Waldeck, com- Proteſtant religion. 

mander in chief of the army of the States-general. | That he had already made it evident, how much 
In this famous battle, which was fought the firſt of | *© he had preferr'd the ſatisfaction of his ſubjects, 
July, the Dutch loſt the day, which was attributed, | “ before the ſolid advantages of the crown, by 
in part, to their being obliged to bear the ſhock | = parting with ſo conſiderable a branch of its in- 
alone, with about 25,000 men, the Spaniards and | << heritance ; and it was no leſs apparent, that he 
Brandenburghers, who ſhould have re-inforc'd | © had aſk'd no revenue for himſelf, but what he 
them, not being yet come up, and partly to the“ had already ſubjected to be charged to the uſes of 
cowardice of the Dutch horſe, who abandor'd their | ++ the year. | 

foot at the firſt charge. Be this as it will, never | That he did, at his departure, give order for 
did infantry make a braver retreat, than theſe under | «+ all public accounts to be made ready againſt 
Prince Waldeck; tor tho” the battle was fought in his return, and he had commanded them to be 


— 


— 


(1) Colonel Farmer and mr. Reid, two members of the council of Barbadoes, wrote, at leaſt, ſuch an account of his beha- 
vior to their correſpondents at London, that, if they are to be credited, recalling was the leaſt he deſerv'd. See Lediard's naval 
hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 64. 

(2) Notwithſtanding this fucceſs of the French, L:wis XIV was already ſo ſick of the war, that he made private overtures of 
peace, and would then have forſaken King James. | 
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Wirtin laid before the houſe of commons; by which 
& MARV. 


Ax' 1690.“ 
„ 


they would ſee, that the real want of what was 
neceſſary beyond the funds given, and the not 
geting, in due time, that for which funds were 
aſſign'd, had been the principal cauſes why the 
army was in fo much arrear for their pay, and 
the ſtores, both for the navy and the ordnance, 
not ſupplied as they ought to be. ; 

« That now, as he had neither ſpar'd his perſon 
nor his pains, to do them all the good he could; 
ſo he doubted not, but if they would as chear- 
fully do their parts, it was in their power to 
make both him and themſelves happy, and the 
nation great; and, on the other hand, it was 
too plain, by what the French had let them ſee 
ſo lately, that if the preſent war was not ** 
cuted with vigor, no nation in this world was 
expos'd to greater danger.“ ; 
Then directing his ſpeech to the commons, in 
particular, he told them: * that he hoped there 
% would need no more upon that ſubject, than to 
e lay before them the ftate of what would be ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of the fleet and armies, 
which could not poſſibly admit of being leſſen'd 
in the year inſuing; and to recommend to their 
&« care the clearing of his revenue, ſo as to inable 
him to ſubſiſt, and to maintain the charge of the 
civil liſt, the revenue being ſo ingag'd, that it 
muſt be wholly applied, after the firſt of Novem- 
ber, to pay off the debts already charged upon 
it, and, therefore, a preſent conſideration muſt be 
had of the arrears of the army, which ſhould be 
laid before them, and for all which he deſir'd a 
ſufficient and rimely ſupply. 

That it was farther neceſſary to inform them, 
&« that the whole ſupport of the confederacy abroad, 
« would abſolutely depend upon the ſpeed and vi- 
& gor of their proceediags in this ſeſſion. 

„ That here he muſt take notice, with great 
ſatisfaction, of the readineſs which his ſubjc&s, 
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in their ſeveral countries, by giving their aſſi- 


while the French fleet was upon our coaſts , 


through all the country where he paſs'd, both 
at his going into Ireland, and his return from 
thence, ſuch demonftrations of their affections, 
that he had not the leaſt doubt, but he ſhould find 
the ſame from their repreſentatives in parliament. 
« That he muſt take notice alſo, how much 
the honor of the nation had been expoſed, by 
the ill conduct of his fleet, in the laft ſummer's 
ingagement againft the French, and he thought 
himſelf ſo much concern'd to lee it vindicated, 
that he could not reſt ſatisfied, till an example 
had been made of ſuch as ſhould be found faulty 
on their examination and trial, which was not 
practicable while the whole fleet was abroad, 
but was now put into the proper way of being 
«© done, as ſoon as might be. 

Then addreſſing himſelf again to both houſes, 
he clos'd his ſpeech by telling them; „ that he 
« look'd upon the well-being of this kingdom, 
to depend upon the reſult of their counſels and 
determinations at this time; and the benefit 
would be double, by the ſpeed of their reſolution, 


in fo much that he hop'd they would agree with 


him in this concluſion 3 that whoever went about 
to obſtruct or divert their application to theſe mat- 


« his friend nor the K ingdom's.“ 


—— 


ſtances ſo chearfully, as they did in his abſenſe, 


and beſide this ſo convincing a mark of the 
good inclination of his people, he had found, 


ters preferable to all others, could neither be 


Both houſes preſented their addreſſes of thanks to WII 
both their Majeftics, full of expreſſions of duty and & M 


affection; that of the lords to the King, was repre- 
ſented the ſixth, and.theirs to the Queen the day fol- 


— 


LIay 
ARY, 


AN? I 6900. 


lowing. The commons preſented theirs, both to Addreſies of 
the King and Queen, the th; they concluded that both houſes, 


to the King with the following words: 

In the name of all the commons of England 
© they aſſured his Majefty, that they would be 
& ever ready to aſſiſt him, to the utmoſt of their 
40 3 and, as the beſt and trueſt way of expreſ- 
fing their gratitude, would indeavor effectually 


eto ſupport his government againſt all his enemies.“ A ſupply 
The commons began, the very ſame day, to "*%. 


make good their aſſurances of affection to the go- 
vernment, by voting; that a ſupply be given to 
« their Majeſtics, tor the intire reducing of Ire- 
& land, and ſecuring the peace of this kingdom, 
and carrying on a vigorous war againft France.” 
The next day, they granted: | 

For the navy, and building new ſhips, 1,791,095 l. 

And a few days afterwards ; 

For maintaining an army of 69,636 men, being 
the number his Majeſty thought neceſſary for the 
ſervice of the inſuing year, 2,294,560. 


Together, 4,056,2551. 


To raiſe this vaſt ſum, the commons reſolved, Ways and 
the 16th of October, to charge an aſſeſſment of eus. 


137,641 J. by the month for one year, upon all 
lands; being three- pence in the pound. 

The eighteenth, that an additional duty be laid up- 
on all wrought and raw ſilks, and all foreign linen. 

The twentieth, that a duty of ſix- pence per gallon 
be laid upon all low-wines of the firſt extraction. 
The twenty-firſt, that an additional duty of ten 
per cent. be laid upon all foreign timber and wood, 
and the like duty above what was already charg'd, 
upon all wrought ſilks, callico, and Indian linen. 

And that ſeveral duties be laid upon foreign ſeed, 


oil, hops, pepper, and all grocery ware, except 
of all degrees had fhewn, both in this city, and 2 mee / P 


ſugar and tobacco. 

The twenty-third, that the exciſe upon all beer, 
ale, and other liquors be doubled : and, 

The twenty-fitth, that an additonal duty be laid 
upon foreign iron, yarn of flax or hemp, and 
all manufactures of glaſs. | 

In the mean time, as the ſeveral funds propoſed 
were like to fa]l ſhort of the ſums granted, it was 
reſolved the 17th, that the ſum of one million of 
pounds be raiſed upon the credit, or by the ſale 
e of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland :” 

And the twentieth, that an addreſs be preſented 
to his Majeſty, „that he would be pleaſed to com- 
„ mand the commiſſioners in Ireland, to make a 
return to his Majeſty, of the names of perſons in 
{© rebellion, in that kingdom, and of their eſtates, 
and value thereof, and that the ſame might be 
*© tranſmited to the houſe of commons; “ but upon 
the queſtion, the 22d, after it was drawn up, it paſs'd 
in the negative, The.ſame day it was reſolved, that 
* a bil] be brought in for attainting of the perſons, 
that were or had been in rebellion in England or 
Ireland, and for confiſcating their eſtates, and for 


As allo another bill, . for the better diſcovering 
the eſtates and truſts belonging to all Popiſh ſc- 
*© minaries or Popiſh uſes, and converting the ſame 
to the uſe of the public.” Near ſix weeks paſs'd 
before any progreſs was made in the firſt bill, and 
when, after many difficulties, it did paſs the houſe 
of commons, and was ſent to the lords, it was there 
laid by, notwithſtanding ſeveral meſſages from the 


commons to put them in mind of it (1). The 10th 


1) There were two reaſons which obſtructed the paſſing of this bill. One was that the court privily oppoſed it, becauſe they 


— 


imagined the King deſign'd to recompenſe the ſervices of ſeveral perſons, with part of the forſei ſe i 
believed this fund — ha raiſe the ſum that was propos d by 4 2 S 0 VO. ETOP 


of 


applying the ſame to bear the charge of the war.““ 


—_— 


_ 


Poor XXV. 


WILLIAM 
& MARV 
Ax' 1690. 


Acts paſſed. 


Ways and 
means . 


Exciſe-bill 
paſſed. 


The King's 
ſpeech to 
both houſes. 


of November, the King, went to the houſe of lords, 
and the commons attending, his Majeſty gave the 
royal aſfent, to an act for granting an aid to 
« their Majeſties of 1,661,7021.” and the 18th he 
gave the royal ſanction to another - act concerning 
& the commiſſioners of the admiralty,“ and to ſeve- 
ral private bills. 
The 24th of November the commons reſolved z 
that the ſeveral duties laid upon goods imported 
and to be imported, be granted to their Majeſties 
for the term of five years, to commence from the 
10th of November, and no longer. That the 
duties impoſed by an act made in the firſt year of 
the reign of the late King James; intitled, an 
act for granting his Majeſty an impoſition upon 
all wines and vinegars imported, from the 24th 
day of June, 1685, to the 24th day of June, 
1693. And by another act, in the ſame year, 
intitled, ** an act for granting an aid to his Majeſty! 
© by an impoſition on all French linen, and on all 
Eaſt-India-linen, and ſeveral other manufactures 
of India, and on all French wrought ſilks, and 
all ſtufts, and on all other wrought - ſi ks, and on 
all brandics imported after the firſt day of July 
1685, and before the firſt day of July 1690, be 
continued till the 24th day of June 1696. And that 
« the duty impoſed upon tobacco, by an act made 
«© in the firſt year of King James II, intitled an 
& act for granting to his Majeſty an impoſition 
ce upon all tobacco and ſugar, imported after the 
« firſt day of July, 1685, and before the firſt day 
« of July, 1690, be continued till the 24th day 
of June, 1696, and no longer:“ *<* at the ſame 
time, it was ordered, that a bill or bills be brought 
in for granting to their Majeſties the ſeveral duties 
or impoſitions upon the ſeveral heads reſolved upon 
by that houſc. 

The next day, the King went to the houſe, 
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and, after having paſſed the bill for doubling the 


exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors, told both 


houſes: 

«© That he took this opportunity to aſſure them, 

© he was extreamly ſenſible of the zeal and chear- 
“ fylneſs in all their proceedings, and of the readi- 
4 neſs which the commons had ſhewn in granting 
ſuch large ſupplies, towards the preſſing occaſi- 
ons of the navy and the army; and he farther 
aſſured them, that he ſnould not be wanting, on 
his part, to ſee them carefully applied to thoſe 
uſes for which they intended them.“ 
At the ſame time he obſerved to them; * that 
the poſture of affairs abroad did neceſſarily re- 
quire his preſenſe at the Hague, before the end 
of this year, and conſequently, he deſired them 
to loſe no time in diſpatching and perfecting ſuch 
farther ſupplies as were ſtill neceſſary for the 
navy and army; and not for them only, but it 
was alſo high time to put them in mind of making 
«© ſome proviſion for the expenſe of the civil go- 
« vernment, which had no funds for its ſupport 
« ſince the exciſe, which was deſigned for that 
« ſervice,and alſo the other branches of the revenue, 
had been applied to other public uſes, and there- 
fore, he earneſtly recommended it to their ſpeedy 
„ conſideration.” 

All the houſe of commons had hitherto done, 
falling yet ſhort of the ſupplies that had been voted 
before, it was reſolved, the 19th of December, 
that the remainder of a ſum not exceeding 
«« 4,086,255 l. for the ſupplies to be granted to their 
„ Majeſties, be raiſed by doubling the additional 
duties of exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors 
« mentioned in an act of the firſt year of their 
«+ Majeſties reign, intitled, an act for an additional 
duty of excite upon beer, ale, and other liquors, 


cc 


eto begin from the time the act for doubling the 
duty of exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors, 


during the ſpace of one year, did expire.” And WILLIAM 


a bill was ordered to be prepared in purſuance to & Mary. 

the ſaid reſolution, AN” 1690. 
The next day his Majeſty gave the royal ſanction 

to „ an act for gtanting to their Majeltics certain Acts paſſed. 

** 1mpoſitions upon all Faſt-India goods and manu- 

factures, and upon all wrought-{ilks, and ſeveral 

* other goods and merchandizes : to another act 

for the continuance of ſeveral former acts there- 

in mentioned; for the laying ſevera] duties upon 

** wines, vinegar, and tobacco; to another act 

for puniſhing officers and ſoldiers, that ſhould 

** Mutiny or deſert their Majeſties ſervice, and 

for puniſhing falſe muſters ; ” together with 

ſeveral other public and private bills. 

His Majeſty took this occaſion to repeat to both 
houſes : 

How ſenſible he was of their good affections His Majeſty's 
to him, and of their ſincere indeavors to promote ſpeech on that 
the true intereſt of their country, in continuing to occaſion. 
provide farther ſupplies towards defraying the 
charges of the war, which he would take care to 
* ſee diligently and ſtrictly applied to the uſes for 
** which they gave them. He ſaid, he had lately ac- 

c quainted them, that the poſture of affairs abroad 
*« would not admit of defering his journey to the 
* Hague much beyond that time, and that he 
put them in mind of it now, in hopes that con- 
* {ideration would prevail with them to uſe all 
*£ poſſible diſpatch in what ſtill remained to be 
done for the more vigorous proſecution of the 
* war:“ and concluded, with mentioning to the 
houſe of commons; that if ſome annual provi- 
** ſion could be made for the augmenting of the 
navy, and building of ſome new ſhips of war, 
it would be a very neceſſary care at this time, 
both for the honor and ſafety of the nation.“ 
The commons having taken his Majeſty's ſpeech A ſupply 
into conſideration, particularly the latter part of it, anne forths 
unanimouſly — the 24th of December, . that building of 
a ſupply be given to their Majeſties for the 
% building of ſhips of war, not exceeding the ſum 
of 570,000 J. and that the ſaid ſupply ſo to be 
6 es to their Majeſties, be for the building of 
eventeen third-rate ſhips, of ſixty guns each, to 
ebe added to the ſhips in the eſtimate already pro- 
„ vided to be built.” Three days after, it was 
reſolved, that this ſupply ſhould be raiſed by the 
„ additional duties, upon beer, ale, and other 
„ liquors, and ordered that an inacting clauſe. be 
prepared in purſuance of the ſaid reſolution,” Commiſfon 

The commons having paſſed a bill for appoint- ers appoint 
ing and inabling commiſſioners to take the public for taking 
accounts, and ordered the ſeveral members to put the public 
into glaſſes, at the table, the ſeveral liſts of nine unte. 
perſons names, to be commiſſioners in the ſaid 
bill, it appeared, on the 26th, that the majority 
was fallen on fir Robert Rich, fir Thomas Clarges, 

Paul Foley, eſq; colonel Robert Auſten, fir Matthew 
Andrews, fir Benjamin Newland, fir Samuel Bar- ; 
nadiſton, fir Peter Colleton, and Robert Harley, eſq; Ads paſs'd, 

The fifth of January, the King went to the houle 
of peers, and the commons being preſent, his Majeſty 
gave the royal ſanction to an act for granting to 
« their Majeſties ſeveral additional duties of exciſe; 
an act for preventing vexatious ſuits againſt ſuch 
as had acted for their Majeſties ſervice in defenſe 
of the kingdom; an act for appointing commiſ- 
ſioners to examine and ſtate the public accounts 
of the kingdom; an act for the moſt effectual 
puting in execution, an act for prohibiting all 
trade and commerce with France; an act for 
railing the militia, in the year 1691 ; an act for 
the relief of poor priſoners for debt or damages; 
an act for incouraging the diſtiling of brandy 
and ſpirits from corn, and for laying ſeveral duties 
« on low- wines; and to four private bills.” 

This 


cc 
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WILLIAM This done, his Majeſty, addreſſing himſelf to] likewiſe an incident, which made a great noiſe ; Wilutay 


& MARv. both houſes, told them: 

Ax' 1690, ie was very glad to find, that the ſucceſs of 
— — © their indeavors, to bring this ſeſſion to a happy 
'Lhe King's „ concluſion, had been ſuch, that he was now at 
ſpeech to «, liberty to go into Holland : and he returned 
oor 20 {hen tein hearty thanks tor the great ditpatch 


captain James Campbell, brother to the earl of Ar- & Mag 
gile, aſfſted by Archibald Montgomery, and fir A w' ; 
John Johnſton, on the 14th of November, for- * 
cibly ſeized on mrs. Mary Wharton, daughter Miſs Wind 
and heireſs of fir George Wharton, a fortune, as it ton an heireg, 
was ſaid of 50,000]. aud about thirteen years of age, tried away, 


I 690. 


« they had made in finiſhing the ſupplies they had 
& deligned for carry ing on the war, which it ſhould 
« he his care to lee duly and punctually applied to 
c that ſervice tor which they had given them. That 
&« he ſhould not make any grant of the forfeited 
„ lands, in England and Ireland, till there was 
« another opportunity of ſetling that matter in 
parliament, in ſoch manner as ſhould be thought 
« molt expedient (1).“ ö 

He told them farther * that as he had reaſon 
ce to be very well ſatisfied with the proofs they had 
given him of their good affection in this ſeſſion 
„ of parliament, fo he promiſed himſelf the con- 
„ tinuance of the fame, at their return into their 
& ſeveral countries: and as every day produced ſtill 
* freſh inſtances of the reſtleſſneſs ot his and their 
« enemies, both at home and abroad, in defigning 
* agaiilt the proſperity of this nation, and the 
« oovernment eſtabliſhed 3 ſo he did not doubt, 
* but that the union and good correſpondence be- 
& tween him and his pat liament, and his earneſt 
and conſtant indeavors for their preſervation, on 
* one hand, joined with the continuance of their 


** 


4 


** 


She was carried away from her relations in Great 
Queen-ttreet, and married againſt her will. The next 
day his Majeſty iſſued out his royal proclamation for 
apprehending mr. Campbel, and the abettors of 


plication was made. to the King, and to the relati- 
ons ot the bride, to ſave his life: which was thought 
the harder, as it appeared upon his trial, mils 
Wharton had given evide1t proofs, that the violence 


captain Campbel uled was not ſo much againſt her 
will, as her lawyers indeavored to make it. Not 
long before, there was a bill brought into the houſe 
ot commons to prevent clandeſtine marriages, which 
it was thought this incident would have accelerated, 
but it dropped. However, another bill was brought 
into the houte of commons, the 4th of December, 
to render void the marriage between mrs, Wharton, 
and mr. Campbel, which, notwithſtanding the earl 
of Argile, petitioned ag.inſt it, in behalf of his 
brother, pafſed both houſes, by the 13th of 
December. 


— - 


this unwarrantable action, and fir John Johnſton Sir John 
being apprehended, was tried, condemned and ex- Jonnſton ex. 
ecuted tor it at Tyburn, notwithſtanding great ap- ted toric, 


— 


„ zeal and affection to ſupport him on the other, The laſt day of the year, his highneſs George The duke of 
« would, by the bleſſing of God, be, at all times, Willam Duke of Zell, eldeſt Prince of the moit Zell elected 
too ſtrong for the utmoſt malice and contrivance ſerene houſe of Brumſwick-Lunenburg, a Prince knight of the 
of their commonenemies.” for whom King William always bore the greateſt Ser. 


The parlia- 
ment ac journ- 


* - . 


The ſpeaker of the houle of lords, thereupon, 
declared to both houſes his Majeſty's pleaſure, that 
they ſhould acjourn themſclves, *till the 3 ᷑fſt of 
March next inſuing (2). 

I come now to give an account of ſome tranſ- 
actions which happened during this ſeſſion of par- 
liament. . 1 

The 19th of October a thankſgiving was obſcr- 


love and efteem, was clected a knight-companian 
of the molt noble order of the garter, an honor, 
which juſt a year before, had been confered upon 
the duke ot Brandenburg, afterwards King of 
Pruſſi i. | 

The parhament being adjourned, the 5th of 
January, King William, of whom it may juſtly 
be fail, he never ceaſed from his Jabors, began 


the very next day his voyage for Holland, not- The King 
withſtanding the rigor of the ſeaſon ; but when he goes for Hol- 
came to Canterbury, finding the wind was ſet in land. 


ved for the ſucceſſes in Ireland, and particular 
prayers weic order. d to be uſed, on every Wedneſuay 
and Friday, during the war with France. 


Titles and 
preferments. 


« 


The 1 5th the Princeſs of Denmark was delivered 
of a daughter, baptiſed by the name of Mary; but 
died ſoon after. | 

The 15th of November, the King ordered a new 
commiſſion to pats the great ſeal, conſtituting the 
lord. Godolphin, fir John Lowther, Richard Hamp- 
den, efq; fir Stephen Fox, and Thomas Pelham, 
eſqʒ commiſſioners of their Majeſt ies treaſury. 

About the middle of December his Majeſty diſpoſed 
of the vacant biſhoprics in Ireland, and appointed 
ſir Charles Porter to be chancellor of that kingdom, 
and one of the lords-juſtices, in the room of the 
lord viſcount Sidney, who was recalled to be made 
one of his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 


caiterly, with a hard froſt, he returned to Kenſing- 
ton; Where he ſtaid a weck. His Majeſty went 
to. Gravelend, on the 16th of January, and im- 
barked there, ſeveral of che nobility and other per- 
ſos of diſtinction, attending him, under a convoy 
of twelve men of war, commanded by admiral 
Rooke. When, after not the beſt paſſage, they ar- 
rived onthe coaſt of Holland, they found the froſt 
had been ſo ſevere, and the ice near the ſhoar was 
ſo great, that they could not attempt to land with- 
out extream danger. The King, with whom the 
ſea did not agree, and whole buſineſs beſide, re- 
quired haſte, being informed by a fiſherman, that 
they were within a league and a half, went into the 


Colonel Cutts was made baron Cutts of Gowran, in 
tlie kingdom of Ireland, and fir John Trevor was 
admited into his Majeſty's moſt honorable priry | all the perſons of quality about him did what they 
council. could to diſſuade him from expoſing his royal per- 
During this ſeſſion of parliament, happened Jon to ſo prodigious a hazard: But nothing being 


ſhallop, and ordered the ſcamen to put off. Tuc Is in great 
ſailors themſelves were apprehenfive of danger, and danger. 


— 


— 


(1) The occaſion of this aſſurance was, becauſe ſeveral members of the houſe of commons had ſhewed themſelves diſſatiſ- 
fed, that the bill conceraing forfeitures was laid aſide, fearing the King's favorites would have the largeſt ſhares of the rebels 

tes. | 
"_ Tho' the parliament was very expeditious, this ſeſſion, in voting and paſſing the bills for the ſupplies, yet 
the ſhortneſs of it was the occafion of ſeveral bills being lett unfiniſhed, beſide that relating to the tprfeited eſtates, particularly 
| « 2 bill to regulate trials in caſes of treaſon”, which was much talked of in the houſe of commons, and yet put off from time to 
time; another . to oblige the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury to take the like oaths as the lord treaſurer ”; another, © relating 
« to the African-trade” ; another,. agiinit robbers on the high-way ”; another, for the ſpeedier determining elections of 
% members of parliaments *; another, „to charge the eltate of the late lord ſefferies, in Leiceiterſhire, with the ſum of 
« 14,1601. and intereſt, to Edmund Prideaux, eſq; another, “ for regulating and licenſing Hackney-coaches ”; and another, 
« for the inab'ing chirargeo:s to adminitter inward medecine3, in caſes of ſurgery” ; which laſt was petitioned againſt by the 
« phyſicians and apothecaries. A bill was alſo brought in for reducing the intereſt of mony, irom ſix to four per cent. but was 


« rejected at the ſecond reading, 4 
able 


Wirriau able to move his Majeſty's reſolution, they put 
& Mauy. away from the fleet, with two ſhallops more, in 
Ax! 1691. which were the duke of Ormond, the earls of De- 
LV Yooſhire, Dorſet, Portland, and Monmouth, 
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Arrives in 


and ſome others, and ſoon got out of ſight of it. | + particular intereſt continued amongſt chem. That 
Night came on, and the King remained for eighteen | . every one ought to remain perſuaded, that their 
hours together, expoſed to the injuries of the air and | «© reſpeRive particular intereſts were compris'd in 
cold, to the mercy of che ſea, where waves ran ſo| << the general one. That the enemy's forces were 
high, that they daſhed him all over, and he having | «+ very ſtrong, and would carry things like a tor- 
nothing to ſhelter him from them but his cloak, be- | rent before them; that it was in vain to oppoſe 
ing at the ſame time in danger of being taken by pri- | with fruitleſs clamors and complaints, or unpro- 
vateers. At laſt, by brake of day, the ſhallop came | ** fitable proteſtations againſt injuſtices ; that it was 
near the iſland of Goree, where his Majeſty re-] neither the reſolution of a barren diet, nor 
freſhed himſelf a little in a fiſherman's cottage, and | the hopes of ſome men of fortune, ariſing 


then going into his boat again, he happily landed | «© from frivolous foundations; but ſoldiers, 


at Orange-polder. From thence he went to his own . ſtrong armies, and prompt and ſevere union 
palace of Hounſlaerdike, where he was met by the | «© between all the forces of the allies, that muſt 


deputies of the States, who conducted him to the | «+ do the work: and that theſe muſt be brought to 
Hague by fix that evening (1). ce oppoſe the enemy without delay, if they would 

Now began the moſt glorious congreſs that ever | << — a ſtop to his conqueſts, and ſnatch out of his 
yet appeared of Chriſtian Princes, noblemen and | hands the liberty of Europe, which he held already 
miniſters, the great deſign of which was for all the | << under a heavy yoke ; concluding, that as for 
confederate Princes and States to concert meaſures | «<< himſelf, he would neither ſpare his credit, forces, 
with King William, in order to preſerve the liber- | << nor perſon, to concur with them in fo juſt and 
ties of Europe. Lewis XIV, in all his glories ! « — a deſign, and that he would come in the 
and triumph, could never boaſt any thing like this. | “ ſpring, at the head of his troops, faithfully 
Such a congreſs as this, aſſembled in honor to him, | «+ to make good his royal word, which he had 1 
as it was in honor to our Belgic and Brittanic „ ſolemaly ingaged to them.” 


hero, would have furniſhed his painters with a2 This pathetic, as well as ſevere ſpeech, from a Reſolutions 
noble ſubject; they would have had no need to ran- | Prince to whom all the members that compoſed taken there- 
ſack the ſeaſons or the elements for images to repre- | this illuſtrious body paid a reſpectful deference, and upon. 


ſent his greatneſs in the famous tapeſtry ar Verſailles. | in whoſe judgment and experience they placed an 
They might have ſhewn their grand Monarch imploy- | intire confidence, could not but produce the defired 
ed in number leſs heroic actions, and conſtantly attend effect, in the end, tho' for a while particular intereſts 
ed by a train of Princes, each ſtriving how to give him continued to reign in the hearts of many, and ob- 
the greateſt marks of their reſpect and eſteem (2). ſtructed the ſalutary reſolutions the King had fo 

At the firſt meeting of this illuſtrious congreſs, | ſtrenuouſly recommended to them. This occationed 
King William repreſented to them, their ſiting till the middle of March, in which time 


k. William's That the imminent dangers in which they they came at leaſt, to two weighty concluſions ; 
ſpeech to the found themſelves, ſufficiently diſcover'd the er- viz. not to make peace with Lewis XIV till all 
eon . 


4 rors that had been committed; ſo that he had no | their grievances were redrefſed, and to imploy 
« need to uſe many arguments, to ſhew them the 222,000 men againſt France (3) ; but it appeared 
«« neceſſity of taking juſter and better meaſures ; | afterwards, that this number would not do, aud that 
e that in the circumſtances they were in, it was the German Princes were always both backward and 
« nota time to deliberate, but to act. That the | deficient in furniſhing their quota's. 


n 


(1) Beſide the deputies of the States, he was met there by count Berka, the Emperor's envoy extraordinary, count Colona, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, the Prince of Naſſau, Stadtholder of Frieſland, the Prince of Naſſau Saarburg, and count Hara, The 
States-General, the ſtates of Holland, the council of ſtate, the other colleges, the congreſs of foreign miniſters, and all the 
perſons of diſtinction, at the Hague, made their compliments to his Majeſty upon his ſafe and happy arrival, and becauſe he was 
come ſo ſuddenly as to prevent the ſolemn reception that was intended by the magiſtrates of that place, his Majeſty was prevailed 
upon to make his public entry on the 26th, which was performed with great ſolemnity; ſeveral triumphal arches having been 
erected, to repreſent his Majeſty's atchievements, and all the burghers appearing in arms with unuſual] magnificence ; in the 
evening, the fire-works were played, the cannon difcharged on the Viverberg, oppoſite to his Majeſty's palace, and bone- 
fires lighted thro' the whole town. f 

(2) At this illuſtrious congreſs were preſent : The electors of Brandenburg and Bavaria: the dukes of Lunenb Zell, 
Wolfenbuttel, Courland, adminiſtrator of Wirtemberg, Saxe ey ſenach, Sultſbach, and Holſtein: the Landgraves of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, Darmſtadt and Homburg: the Princes of Anhalt-Zerbſt. Birkenfield, Waldeck, Wirtemberg: Nieuſtadt, two of 
Anſpach, two of Wirtemberg, Chriſtian Lewis of Brandenburg, Naſſau-Frieſland, Naſſau-Dillemberg, Naſſau-Saerburg, 
Naſſau- Idſtein, three of Holſtein- beck, Philip of Palatine, Ferdinand of Courland, and the Prince of Commerci : Foreign mini- 
lers; Embaſſadors from the Emperor, counts Windiſchgratz and Berka, and the chevalier de Campecht. Embaſſador from 
Spain, Don Emanuel de Colonna. From the King of Denmark, count Reventklau and monſ. Centhe. From the King of Sweden, 
count Oxenſtiern. From the King of Poland, monſ. Moreau. From the elector of Bavaria, the baron of Boomgarten and mont. 
Prielmeyer. From the elector of Brandenburg, baron Schmettau and moni. Von Dicit. From the elector of Saxony, mon. 
Hachſhauſen. From the eleQor of Triers, the baron de Leyen and monſ. Champagne. From the elector of Mentz, meſſ. Tal- 
berg and Meyers. From the elector of Cologne, general Beruſau and monſ. Soelmacher. From the elector Palatine, monſ. 
Hertermann. From the duke of Savoy, the ccunts Pielat and de la Tour. From the duke of Zell, monſ. Zieger. From 
the biſhop of Munſter, monſ de Nort. From the landgrave of Heſſe, baron Goertz and monſ. Keppelaer. From the duke of 
Wolſembuttel, baron Groſſeck. From the duke of Hannover, monſ. Klekk. From the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, mon. 
Tourken; and from the Prince of Liege, chancellor Mean. Other illuſtrious perſons, not public miniſters ; the marquis 
de Caſtanaga, governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands; the marquis de Caſtlemonlayo ; the counts of Horn, Erbach, Tirimont, de 
Brouay, Gryal, d' Arco, de Carelſon, de Rivera, de Sanfra, de Lippe, d' Eſpenſe, de Fugger, de Denhot and Palfi ; the barons 
of Pallant and Spaem. The Rhingrave and his brother: the generals Chauert, Elwycht, Barfuſz and q'Antel. dubzects of the 
King of Great Britain, attending his Majelty ; the dukes of Norfolk, Ormond and Schomberg ; the earls of Devonſhire, 

Dork. Eſſex, Nottingham, Scarborough, Selkirk, Portland and Monmouth, count Meinard Schomberg: the biſhop of London ; 
the lords Durſley and Dramlanrig ; mr. comptroller Wharton; and mr. baron Bradbury. There were, likewiſe, at that time, 
at the Hague, the Princeſſes of Naſſau-Frieſland, Radzevil and Saxe-Eyſenach, and the counteſs of Soiſſons. a 

(3) Of theſe troops the Emperor was to furniſh 20,000 ; the King of Spain, in Flanders, 20,000 ; the King of England 
20,000 ; the States General 35, ooo; the duke of Savoy and the troops of Milan 20,000 3; the elector of Bavaria, 18,000 ; 
the elector of Saxony 12, c; the Landgrave of Heſſe, 8,000 ; the circles cf Suabia and Franconia 10, co; the duke 
of Wirtemberg 6,000 ; the eleftor of Brandenburg 20,000 ; the Prince of Licge 6, coc; the biſhop of Munttcr 700; 

the elector Palatine 4,000 ; the Prince of Lunenburg, 16, ooo. | 
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enemy was maſter of all the chief fortreſſes, WILLIAM 
*© which were the barrier of the common liberty ; & Maxx - 
and that he would quickly poſſeſs himſelf of all Aw 
dhe reſt, if a ſpirit of diviſion, ſlowneſs, and (Sy 
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The HISTORY of 


WittLtam The French King was, 1 the mean time, pre- 
& Ma v. paring to be early in the field, and to open the 
Ax' 1691. campain with the ſiege of Mons, at which he 

was in perſon preſent, accompanied by the duke of 


K. William Orleans, and the duke of Chartres, his ſon: King 
would be in vain to attempt 


returns to iam, rceiving it 
Ungland. 5 relief = that — (which, as he apprehended 
was obliged to ſurrender, tho on honorable terms) 
and there being as yet no farther operations in the 
field, returned to England, and arrived at Whitehall 
the 13th of April. 3 
Lord Preſton's The F each King. and the Jacobites in England, 
plot. were, in the mean time, deceiving one another, 


the latter by falſe accounts of their numbers and 
ſtrength, and the former by promiſes of aſſiſtance, 
which, tho' he never performed, ſerved however 
to keep up a ſpirit of diſaffection towards their Ma- 
jeſties 2 * and government, and as an 141 
ment to form plots and lay ſchemes for the 
ſtruction and ſubverſion of both. Towards the 
latter end of the year 1689, King James and his 
Popiſh councilin Ireland, laid the foundation of the 
Lancaſhire plot, having ſent over commiſſions into 
that and other Northern counties, to raiſe an army, 
which hie ingaged to head himſelf in perſon, in Auguſt 
1690. But the plot being diſcovered, by ſome of the 
contederates, and ſoon after effectually baffled by that 
Monarch's defeat at the Boyne, another project 
was ſet on foot by the Jacobites in England for his 
Majeſty's reſtoration ; and that was to gain aſſiſ- 
tance from France to invade England. To com- 
paſs this end, the leading men of the party, 1n all 
counties, immediately repaired to London, and 
there conſulted what new meaſures were to be taken 
after this fatal and unexpected diſappointment by 
King William's victory in Ireland: and becauſe the 
conſpirators were then, generally ſpeaking, but of 
one faction, it was reſolved that the plot to reſtore 
the abdicated King ſhould be laid wider, extended 
farther, and more intereſts be united in private 
caba!s of their moſt conſiderable friends, lords and 
gentlemen, both Whigs and Tories, and that, at 
every meeting, they ſhould propoſe and debate the 
moſt effectual ways to bring their deſign about; 
and, when come to a reſolution, they ſhould tranſ- 
mit their ſentiments to the royal club (as they called 
it) in Covent-garden, and they ſelect the moſt rati- 
onal, among the various opinions, and digeſt them 
into ſuch methods for practiſe, as ſhould govern 
the whole party. The reſult of their ſeveral conſul- 
tations was, lirſt; that the Jacobites being unable to 
re-inthrone the late King by their own ſtrength, they 
ſhould indeavor to obtain aſſiſtance from the King 
of France, who had formerly made them ſuch pro- 
miles z and, ſecondly, fince delays were dangerous, 
ſending letters into France hazardous, the court at 
St. Germain's factious and treacherous, that ſome 
men of quality and known ability ſhould go over 


ENGLAND. 


nxt This project having the approbation of the W 
eading club, in December x690, the lord Preſton, 
mr. Aſhton, and mr. Elliot were pitched upon as 
proper perſons to be ſent into France, Some would 
have had their number increaſed ; but they were 
over-ruled by this ſtanding maxim among them ; 
Chuſe well, but have ro do but with a few ; for a 
multitude may give, but can never keep council. 

Theſe gentlemen, thus appointed by the party, 
having hired a veſſel of mrs. Jane Prat of Barking, 
in Eſſex, for their tranſportation into France, went 
on board her near Battle · bridge; but the whole plot 
being diſcovered, the government ordered captain 
Billop to attend their motion, who accordingly ſuf- 
fered them to fail below Graveſend, and then 
boarded and took them. In mr. Aſhton's boſom 
was found a packet of letters and papers (1), where- 
by it appeared that they were going to France, to 
promote the treaſonable deſigns of that party 
*« againſt the King and Queen, to invade the realm, 
„ ſubvert the government, and reſtore the late 
* 1 5 3 2 of French forces.“ 

he 16th and 19th of January, of this year, the Lor 
lord Prefton and Tar, * om 2 tried and found n 
guilty of high-treaſon at the Old-Baily. They both ton con. 
received ſentenſe of death as traytors, and mr. Smd. 
Aſhton was executed the 28th of the ſame month 
(2) 3 but the lord Preſton, having candidly con- 
feſſed all he knew, and being ſupported by the inter- 
ceſſion of his illuſtrious relations, obtained their Lord Preton 
Majeſties pardon. There being no poſitive proof pardon d. 
againſt mr. Elliot he was not brought to his trial. 

The sth of February, the Queen cauſed a pro- 
clamation to be ifſued out for diſcovering and ap- 
prehending the late biſhop of Ely, William Penn, 
the famous quaker, and James Graham, eſq, as ac- 
complices of the lord Preſton and John Aſhton, 
lately attainted for high-treaſon. 

The 11th of March, the office of poſt-maſter- Preferments. 
general was granted, by letters patent, to ſir Robert 
Cotton and Thomas Frankland, eſq; and the 25th 
of the ſame month, ſir Edward Villiers, maſter of 
the horſe to the Queen, was created baron and viſ- 
count of England, by the ſtile of baron Villiers of 
Hoo, and viſcount Villiers of Hartford, in the 
county of Kent. 

The parliament. which had been adjourned to the The parlia- 
31ſtof March, then met, but were adjourned again ment ad- 
from time to time, till the 22d of October (3). — 

The 11th of April, a fire happened at Whitehall 
at the end of the ſtone- gallery. It began at the 
lodgings of the Princeſs of Denmark's maids of 
honor, burnt for ſome time, with great violence, 
and conſumed the whole gallery, but did not reach 
the King's or Queen's apartments. 

The firſt thing his Majeſty did after his arrival, 
was to give the neceſſary orders for the reduction of 
Ireland, and to equip and ſer out a numerous fleet, 


ILLIay 
& Mazy 
AN” 1691, 


* 
* 


into France, to tranſact that matter for the whole 


the chief command of which he conferr'd on ad- 


— 


(1) Theſe papers were, 1. The reſult of a conference between ſome lords and gentlemen, both Tories and Whigs, in which 
it was undertaken to prove the poſſibility and method of reſtoring King James by a French power, without indangering the 
Proteſtant religion, and civil adminiſtration, according to the laws of this kingdom. 2. Heads for a declaration to be prepared 


in order to be publiſhed, when the French have had ſucceſs at ſea. 
5- A letter directed to mrs. Reading. 6. A letter directed to mrs. Charlton. 


mr. Reading. 
Jackion. 8. Four letter; without directions. 
prefixed a general direction: for mrs. Ann Ruſſel, to be leſt 


St. James's. 


3. A liſt of the Engliſh fleet. 4. A letter directed to 
7. A letter directed to mrs. 


9. An alphabet of names for carrying on the correſpondence, to which was 


with mrs. Richeſon; at the blue-boar, in Ryder-ſtreet, near 


(2) This mr. Aſhton had formerly been treaſurer to the late King James's Queen Mary. At his death, he delivered a traiterous 
Ii to the ſheriff of London, of which, ſome few nights after his execution, printed copies were ſcattered about the ſtreets of 
don: about a fortnight after came out an anſwer to it, by an anonymous author, ſuppoſed however to be written by dr. 


Fowler, biſhop of Gloceſter. 


(3) About this time, her Majeſty, reſolving, as muchas in her lay, to ſtrike at the very root of vice and indigence, idleneſs, 
incouraged the ſeting up of a linen manufacture, in which many thouſands of poor people were imployed ; and not contented 
with this, to ſet an example to thoſe, who might think themſelves born to live in a voluptuous (or rather ignominious) ſloth, her 
Majeſty did not diſdain to buſy her royal hands with making of fringes, or knoting, as it was then named. She was ſoon 
imitated, not only by her maids of honor, but by all ladies of diſtinction throughout the kingdom, and ſo faſhionable was labor, 
of a ſudden grown, that not only the aſſemblies, and viſiting-rooms, but the ſtreets, the roads, nay the very play-houſes were 


witneſſes of their pretty induſtry: and it was even the wonder of many that the churches eſcaped. 
an abbearance as the more modern entertainments of the temple in ſome countries. 


It might have made as good 


miral 
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WILLIAM miral Ruſſel. He then gave directions for the tranſ- 
& MARY. portation of ſuch troops as he deſign'd ſhould ſerve 
An? 1691. the approaching campain in Flanders, where he re- 
ſolved to command the confederate army 1n perſon. 
WY The neceſſary preparations for war being thus dil- 
patch'd, his Majeſty beſtowed his royal care on fil- 

ling the vacant eccleſiaſtical dignities : to this end, 

ſegaſtical On the 25th of April, he was pleas'd to norninate 
eee dr. John Tillotſon, dean of St. Paul's, a divine, 
* who, upon many occaſions, has been juſtly ſtiled one 
of the greateſt ornaments of the church of England, 

and was diſtinguiſhed as well by the purity of his 

morals, and his moderate principles, as his chaſte 

but maſculine eloquence, to the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury, in the room of the deprived dr. 

William Sancroft. Dr. Simon Patrick, biſhop of 
Chicheſter, a prelate of univerſal learning, and exem- 

plary piety, was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Ely, 

in the room of the depriv'd dr. Francis Turner. 

Dr. Edward Fowler was made biſhop of Gloceſter, 

in the room of the depriv'd dr. Frampton. Dr. 

Richard Cumberland was promoted to the biſhopric 

of Pæterborough, in the room of the deprived 

dr. Thomas White; and dr. John Moor, to the 
biſhopric of Norwich, in the room of che de- 

prived dr, Lloyd. Dr. Gover was made biſhop 

of Chicheſter; dr. Sherlock, dean of St. Paul's; dr. 

Comber, dean of Durham; mr. Talbot dean of 


town the French general had made himſelf maſter 
of, he left the command of the army, on the 17th 
of September, to the Prince of Waldeck, and 
went to Loo, Some days after the King leſt the 
army, Luxemburg, being informed of it, ventured 
to make an attempt on the rear of it, but with little 
ſucceſs, and thus ended the campain in Flanders. 
King William, after a month's ſtay at Loo and 
the Hague, imbarked the 18th of October on 
board the Mary yacht, and ſeting fail from the 


his Majeſty, preparing for the opening of the par- 
lament, and take a view of the affairs of Ireland. 
The armies, on both ſides, in Ireland, having 


very early in the field, The Engliſh, had been 
not a little diſturbed, during the winter, by the 
Iriſh rapparees, or robbers, who when they had 


into their bogs and holds, where no regular troops 
could reach them (3); they continued their ma- 
roding, till the Engliſh army took the field, about 


Worceſter, and dr. Woodward, dean of Sarum. | the middle of June, when they mixed themſelves, 
The gth of the next inſuing month, upon the with the late King's troops. General Ginckel, 


death of dr. Lampleugh, archbiſhop of York, commander in chief of King William's army, which Ballymore in- 
their Majeſties nominated the famous dr. Sharp, | was now conſiderably re-inforced, by the troops veiled. 


dean of Canterbury, for that ſee, and on the 27th | under Mackay, from Scotland, decamped, the 6th, 


of the ſame month, dr. Ironſide, biſhop of Briſtol, | 
was tranſlated to the biſhopric or Hereford, in| 
the room of dr. Crofts, lately deceas.'. and the 
13th of June, dr. John Hall ſucceeded him as 
biſhop of Briſtol. The ſame day, dr. Richard 
Kidder, dean of Peterborough, was promoted to 
the biſhopric of Bath and Wells, in the room 
of the depriv'd dr. Thomas Kenn (1). 
The King The King made but a ſhort ſtay in England; 
goes to Hol- for ſeting out from Kenſington, the 30th of April, 
land, he arrived at Harwich, the 1ſt of May, and im- 
bark'd on board the Mary yacht. The 2d, the 
wind being fair, he ſer fail immediately, being at- 
tended by a ſquadron of men of war, under the 
command of rear-admiral Rook, and landed, the 
next day, near Maeſland- ſluis. He went from 
thence to Hounſlaerdyck, and arrived the ſame 
evening at the Hague. The 8th, he went to Loo, 
and from thence ſent the ear] of Marlborough and 
the count de Solmes, before hand, to Flanders, to 
put all things in a readineſs for opening the cam- 
pain, and to draw the army together againſt his 
The cam- arrival. The 31ſt of May N. S. his Majeſty 
pain in left Loo, and, paſſing thro? Breda, headed the 
in Flanders. confederate-army, being accompanied by the duke of 
Ormond, the marquis of Wincheſter, and the earl 
of Eſſex (2). This campain prov'd a very inactive 
one, not worthy the preſenſe of ſo great a King, 
and ſo great a commander: but the backwardneſs 
of the allies, in furniſhing of their quota's, pur- 
ſuant to their ſtipulations, made the French ſo far 
ſuperior in ſtrength, that it was impoſſible for him 
to attempt any thing of importance. All he could 


of June, from Mullingar, and came the next day 
before Ba y more; the marquis de Ruſigny, major- 
general, being ſent before, with a detachment of 
horſe and dragoons, to poſſeſs himſelf of a paſs 
between that place and Athlone. As ſoon as the 
batteries were rcd, general Gincket ſoerr 2 meſo 
ſage to the goverum, colonel Ulicke Bourke, 
e that if he wiv gariſon furrercered wii wo 
* hours, he would ipare their li es, au ttt them 
as priſoners ot war, but otherwiſe that they had no 
& mercy to expect”. The governo (4 readily 
accepting of this offer, the cannon and bombs began 
to play, the ponroons were put into the water, and 


upon which he bethought himſelf, and 1ur:-ndered 
at diſcretion, The gariſon conſiſted of 780 nien, 
beſide four field-officers, and 259 rapparees. 


from Ballymore the 18th, and being joined, the 
next day, by the Prince of Wirtemberg, incamped 
at Balimory's paſs, a ſtrong detachment of horſe, 
advancing in the mean time to Athlone. The 19th 
early, the van-guard marched from Balimony, and 
beat the enemy from ſeveral out-works of the Eng. 
liſh town of Athlone, on this ſide the Shannon, 
where they made a lodgment. A battery of gen 
eighteen-pounders having demoliſhed a baſtion, 
near the water-ſide, an aſſault was ordered to be 
made. This was accordingly performed by the 
Engliſh with ſo much bravery, that they ſoon drove 


bridge of Connaught, and the reſt leaping into the 


do was to diſappoint Bouflers in his attempt upon] Shannon, of which latter many were drowned. 
Liege, and to indeavour, tno' in vain, to bring | gatteries being now placed againſt the Iriſh town, 


* 


(1) It was firſt offer'd to dr. Beveridge, rector of St. Peter's Cornhill, who declin'd accepting of it, for the ſame reaſon that 
the biſhop of London re fuſed the offer of the archbithopric of Canterbury, viz. becauſe the incumbent was living; but how to 
reconcile theſe ſcruples with their having taken the oaths themſelves is not very eaſy. 

(2) Biſhop Kennet obſerves, upon this occaſion, © that it was no credit to our nation, to have the example of theſe noble 
lords, and Engliſhmen follow'd by no more of their quality. 

(3) The lords-juſtices uſed their utmoſt indeavors to ſuppreſs theſe Banditti, as well by offers of mercy, to ſuch as would ſubmit 
to their Majeſties obedience, as by propoſing a reward for every head of a rapparee; but all to no purpole, 


the marſhal de Luxemburg to a battle, which. he, WILLIAM 
on his part, by all poſſible means avoided : fo that & MAR. 
after ſeveral marches and countermarches, his Ma- Ax' 1691. 
jeſty having taken and demoliſhed Beaumont, apy 


Maeſe, under the convoy of fir Cioudeſly Shovel, The King 
arrived the next day in England, and came, the returns to 
ſame night, to Kenſington. And here I ſhall cave England. 


S Affairs of 


gone pretty late into winter-quarters, were not Ireland. 


commited great cruelties and depredations, retreated 


every thing prepared for a ſtorm, the ſame evening; And taken. 


The damage being repaired, and the place put : 
into a better poſture of defenſe, the army Ac per —— hg 


the Iriſh out of the place, ſome eſcaping over the 
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Wirrtau by the twenty- ſecond both the cannon and mortars 


& MARY. began to play briskly _ the North- Eaſt- ſide 


An' 1691. N a 
nicd, particularly againſt the bridge, and 


And taken. 


of the caſtle. The 25th, ſeveral other batteries _ 
the 
27th, the Engliſh burnt the wooden breaſt-work 
which the enemy had raiſed, on the other fide of 
a broken arch of the bridge; but were unſucceſ- 
ful in ſeveral attempts on the bridge, between that 
day and the zoth. A council of war being held that 
day, it was warmly debated, whether to hazard 
another attempt, or to draw off; and ſeveral reaſons 
were urged for the latter; but the principal officers 
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likewiſe have ſecur'd, and thereby have given the W ILLIAu 


1 „* a great deal of trouble. 


ut they ſoon retriev'd this error, by poſſeſſing Ax 


ARY, 
1691. 


themſelves of a far more advantageous poſt, on Ny 


the other ſide of Aghrim-caſtle, three miles be- 
yond Ballinaſloe, where they were extended from 
the church of Kilcomnodon, on their right, to a 
place call'd Gourtnapori, about two miles 1n length. 
On their left run a rivulet, having ſteep hills, and 
little bogs, on each fide; next to which was a large 
red bog, almoſt a mile over, on the end whereof 
ſtood the caſtle of Aghrim, commanding the way 


arguing warmly for the former, they prevailed (1). | that led to the camp, paſſable no where for horſe, 
The attack was made the ſame evening, at the but juſt at the caſtle, by reaſon of a ſmall river, 


uſual hour of relieving the guards (which prevented , 


the enemy's ſuſpecting their deſign) and was begun 
by captain Sandys and two lieutenants, who led the 
firſt party of ſixty grenadiers, all in armor, twenty 
a-breaſt. They were ſeconded by another ſtrong de- 
tachment of grenadiers, commanded by colonel Gu- 
ſtavus Hamilton, ſupported by ſix battalions of foot. 
Notwithſtanding the ſtream was very rapid, and 
the paſſage difficult, on account of ſome great 
ſtones that were in the river, they took the ford 
that was on the left of the bridge, againſt a baſtion 


of the enemy's, with unparallel'd reſolution, and 


with an amazing intrepidity ſurmounted all difficul- 
tics. They forced a paſſage, thro? the water, and, 


at the ſame time, thro* the enemy's bullets, fire 
and ſmoak, and gain'd the oppoſite bank; while 
| ſome of the reſt laid planks over the broken part of 


the bridge, and others prepar'd the pontons. By 
theſe means, they paſs'd fo faſt, that, in leſs than 
half an hour, they became maſters of the town, 
(the gariſon retreating with the utmoſt precipitation 
to the Iriſh camp) and immediately afterwards pol- 
ſeſs'd themſelves of all the works, that were on that 
ſide of it towards the enemy. The Engliſh had 
not above fifty men kill'd in this memorable action 
(2), the ſucceſs of which was, in a great meaſure 
owing to the conduct and bravery of the general of- 
ficers, who animated the intrepid ſoldiers with their 
preſenſe and example (3). 

General Ginckel, having put Athlone into a 
poſture of defenſe, march'd with his army, the 1oth 
of July, and, having reach'd Ballinaſloe, incamp'd 
along the river Suck, on the Roſcommon ſide, which 
was a very good paſs, and which the Iriſh, if they 


which, running thro? a moiſt ground, made the whole 
a moraſs. This nioraſs extended itſelf along to the 
right, where there was another paſs, at Urachree, 
having a riſing ground on either fide thereof, and 
the Iriſh camp lay along the ridge of a hill, on the 
ſide of which ſtood two Daniſh forts, about halt a 
mile's diſtance from the bog below, and this cut in- 
to many ſmall incloſures, which the Iriſh lined very 


thick with ſmall ſhot, and manag'd a communica- 


tion between them. General Ginckel having view'd 
the enemy's camp, found it was very advantageous, 
but as he had advanc'd ſo far, that he muſt either 
fight his way thro', or ſhamefully retreat, he or- 
der'd the army to march towards the enemy the 
next day: and St. Ruth, on his ſide, perceiving, by 
the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh, that they were re- 


ſolved to attack him, made a ſolemn ſpeech to the 
Iriſh, to rouſe their courage (4). 


The 12th of July, being ſunday, the Enghſh The battle ot 
army prepar'd, early in the morning, to advance AShrim. 


towards the enemy; but the weather proving foggy, 
they did not move *till about twelve o'clock, when 
they did it with all the order the ground would al- 
low of. 

The general having, at the ſame time, view'd 
the poſture of the Iriſh, and perceiving it would be 
neceſſary for him to be maſter of the paſs of Ura- 
chree, ſent a Daniſh captain, with ſome horſe, to force 
it; but they not ſucceeding, he order'd 200 of 
Cunningham's dragoons to march to certain ditches 
near the ford, to keep the enemy from coming 
oyer, and, in the mean time, the Engliſh army 
march'd forward. It being, by this time, two 
o' clock, and the general, ſeing himſelf under a 


had not becn blinded by their own fears, might | neceſſity to gain that ford, and the other ways which 


» 


(1) They urged, „that no brave action could be performed without hazard; that the attempt was like to be ended with 
«« ſucceſs, and proffered themſelves to be the firſt that ſhould paſs the river, and attack the enemy. 

(2) This enterpriſe may juſtly be ſaid to be the moſt glorious as well as the moſt hazardous of this whole war; an en- 
terpriſe ſo brave as can hardly be match'd in hiſtory ; a place, proudly thought inacceſſible, reſolutely taken in leſs than an hour's 
time; a fortified town attack'd croſs a deep and wide river, by 3000 men only, in the face of a conſiderable army, who were 
maſters of all the fords, by the retrenchments they had caſt before them. 

It is remarkable, that as ſoon as the Engliſk enter'd the river, advice being ſent of it to monſ. St. Ruth, who commanded 
the French anxiliaries, and the Iriſh army, he ſaid; ** lt is impoſſible for the Engliſh to pretend to take a town, while I am 
„ ſo near, with an army to defend it; I would give a thouſand piſtols they durſt attempt it:“ Colonel Sarsfield, who happen'd 
to be preſent, anſwer d; * He knew the enterpriſe was not too difficult for Engliſh courage to attempt it:“ and, therefore, 
preſs'd St. Ruth to ſend ſpeedy ſuccors to the town, but he ſtill perſiſted to turn the undertaking into a jeſt, upon which warm 
words paſs'd between them. St. Ruth was, however, ſoon convinc'd of his miſtake, and when he was inform'd, that the Eng- 
liſh were in actual poſſeſſion of the place, he order'd ſeveral detachments to beat them out again; but it was then too late, and 
he found he had been guilty of another overſight, in not levelling thoſe fortifications of Athlone, which were next his camp : 


tor now the Engliſh us'd the enemy's own works againſt them, and ſtruck ſuch a terror into the whole army of French and Iriſh, 
chat they decamp'd that very night. 


(3) General Ginckel gain'd ſo much honor by this enterpriſe, that the title of earl of Athlone was juſtly intail'd on his ta- 


mily, on that account. 


(4) This ſpeech is too remarkable to be omited in hiſtory : he put them in mind; how ſucceſsful he had been in ſuppreſſing 


«« Hereſy in France, and bringing over a vaſt number of deluded ſculs into the boſom of the mother-church ; that for this rea- 
4 ſon his maſter had choſen him, before others, to eſtabliſh the church in Ireland, on ſuch a foundation, that it ſhould not 
% henceforward be in the power of hell or heretics to diſturb it; and that all good Roman Catholics depended on their 
courage to ſee theſe glorious things effected. He confeſs'd matters did not intirely anſwer his expectation ſince he came among 
them; but that ſtill all might be recover'd. That he was inform'd the Prince of Orange's heretical army was reſolv'd to 
«« give them battle: That now or never was the time for them to recover their loſt honors, and the privileges and eſtates of 
their anceſtors; urging to them, that they were no mercenary ſoldiers, there all being at ſtake, and their deſign to reſtore a 


+ ** pious King to his throne, to propogate the holy faith, and extirpate hereſy. And laſtly, to animate their courage more ef- 


*« fectually, he aſſured them of King James's love and gratitude ; of Lewis the great's protection; of himſelf to lead them on; 

* of the church to pray for them, and of ſaints and angels to carry their ſouls into Heaven,” concluding with an order, to give 

« quarter to none, eſpecially not to ſpare any of the French heretics, in the Prince of Orange's army. 1 
C 
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led to the right of the Iriſh camp, as the moſt pro- 

r means to attack them, commanded Cunning- 
— dragoons, at the ditch, to advance towards 
a party of the enemy, who were poſted on the other 
ſide; but upon their approach, with another party 
that ſuſtained him, all retired behind a hill, nearer 
the camp, where a greater body were poſted. Theſe 
parties, being all continually re- inforced by others, 
obliged the Engliſh dragoons to retreat; upon which 
general Ginckel order'd Eppinger's dragoons to get 
between theſe bodies, and the enemy's camp. The 
enemy preſently diſcover'd this motion, and had 
the advantage in pouring ſo many men upon the 
Engliſh, that they would have been ſtill too hard 
for the dragoons, if the earl of Portland had not 
ſeconded them with his horſe, and behaved in the 
moſt courageous manner. This was at firſt a ſkir-| 
miſh only, but a conſiderable body on both fides 
were ſoon ingag'd ; and the enemy quickly retiring, 
the generals took it into conſideration, whether 1t 
werenot beſt to put off the continuation of the battle 
till the next morning. 

This was at firſt reſolved on, and the tents were 
accordingly ordered to be ſent for; but attcrwards, 
perceiving the enemy to be in ſome diſorder, by 
what had already happened, it was reſolved not to 
delay the attack, for fear they ſhould march off in 
the night, and they thereby loſe the opportunity of 
a deciſive battle. Major-gencral Mackay adviſed to 
begin the fight on the enemy's right, by which he 
propoſed to draw part of their force from Aghrim- 
caſtle, near which their main body was poſted, that 
ſo the right wing of the Engliſk might have the 
caſier paſſage over to attack their left, and then the 
whole Engliſh army might ingage, which other- 
wiſe would be impoſſible. This advice was fol- 
lowed, and had its defired effect. 

Between four and five in the afternoon, theſe 
diſpoſitions being made, a party of the Engliſh left 
wing begun to move towards the enemy, and by 
five the battle was renew'd. The Iriſh muſkeeters 
had lined the ditches every where, and their horſe 
were advantageouſly poſted to ſuſtain them. They 
behaved with all the bravery imaginable, and de- 
fended their poſts with an incredible obſtinacy; they 
never ofter'd to ſtir from one tide, till the Engliſh 
put their pieces over at the other, and then having 
lines of communication from one ditch to the other, 
they could preſently poſt themſelves, and flank the 
Engliſh. This was the occaſion of a very hot fire, 
on both ſides, which continued, on the left, above 
an hour, before the center, and the right wing of 
the army, began to ingage, The main body of the 
Engliſh army advanced, in the mean time, and 
major-general Mackay, with other general officers, 
obſerving ſeveral bodies of the enemy's horſe and 
foot draw off from the left, and move towards their 
right, where they were preſs'd very hard by the 
Engliſh, they laid hold of that advantage, and made 
the foot march over the bog, which tronted the 
enemy's main battle, The regiments of Erle, 
Herbert, Creighton and Brewer, going over the 
narroweſt place, where the hedges on the enemy's 
ſide run fartheſt into the bog, they had orders to 
march to the loweſt of the ditches, adjoining to the 
fide of the bog, and there to poſt themſelves, till 
the horſe could comeabout, by Aghrim-caltle, and 
ſuſtain them, and 'till the other foot had march'd 
over the bog below, where it was broader, and 
were ſupported by Foulk's and brigadier Stewart's 
regiment, 


Purſuant to theſe orders, the four regiments ad- 


vanced over the bog, moſt of them to the middle 


——— 


— 


in mud and water, and as they drew near the ditches, WILLIAM 
received the enemy's fire; notwithſtanding which & Mary, 
they continued their march till they came to the Ay? 1691. 


loweſt hedge, from whence they beat the Iriſh, and ; 
purſued them from hedge to hedge, till they came 
pretty near their main body. | 
„The Iriſh, on the other hand, had made ſuch 
diſpoſitions, that they had an caſy paſſage for their 
horſe, among all thoſe hedges and ditches, by which 
means they poured in a-freſh, in great numbers, 
both of horſe and foot, upon the Engliſh. Colonel 
Erle, oblerving this, incouraged his men, by 
telling them, „ that now their ſafety lay wholly in 
their courage”, However, being both flanked 
and fronted, and expoſed beſide to the enemy's fire 
trom theadjacent hedges, the Engliſh were forced to 
quit their ground, and retreat to the bog again, with 
a conſiderable loſs, the colonels Erle and Herbert 
being taken priſoners (1). 

While theſe things paſſed on this ſide, the regi- 
ments of colonel St. John, coloncl Tiffin, the lord 
George Hamilton, and the French Proteſtants in 
Engliſh ſervice, with ſeveral other regiments, were 
marching over the bog below, while the Iriſh lay fo 
cloſe in their ditches, that it was queſtioned by 
many, whether they had any men there or no; but 
no ſooner were the French Proteſtants, and the reſt 
of the troops, advanced within twenty yards of the 
ditches, than the enemy fired moſt furiouſly upon 
them, which the other ſuſtained with intrepidity, 
ſtill preſſing forwards, tho' they could hardly fee 
one another for ſmoak, the wind blowing directly 
upon them. For ſome time the batt] had remained 
doubtful, but now the victory ſeemed to incline on 
the ſide of the Iriſh ; for they had driven the foot 
in the center ſo far back, that they were got almoſt 
into a line with the cannon that were planted near 
the bog, of which the Engliſh had then no benefit, 
the Iriſh being intermixed with their men. 

While the infantry was thus ingaged, major- 
general Ruvigny's regiment of French horſe (which 
had before been duke Schomberg's) and fir John 
Laniers, being both poſted on the right, the latter 
was afterwards drawn to the left, where they were 
ſerviceable, and the right wing of the Engliſh 
horſe were, in the mean time, making the bcit of 
their way to ſuccor the foot, ſeing in what danger 
they were in, and that all was at ſtake. This cavalry 
was obliged to preſs and tumble over a very dangerous 
paſs, and, at the ſame time, ſuſtain ſhowers of the 
enemy's bullets, from a body of their dragoons 
and foot, which were conveniently poſted under 
covert; but having ſurmounted all theſe difficul- 
ties, they at length lodged themſelves ina dry ditch, 
in the hotteſt of the enemy's fire from Aghrim-caltle, 
and ſome old walls and hedges that were near it. 
In the center, the Engliſh infantry labored, all this 
while, under great diſadvantages, which major- 
general Talmaſh obſerving, he haſtened to their 
relief, with ſome freſh men, ＋ the orders to the 
broken regiments to halt and face about, which they 
immediately did, and bravely charged the Iriſh, 
who had advanced upon them to the center of the 
bog, killed above 300 of them, before they could 
retreat out of it, and then marched up boldly to 
their old ground again, from whence they had been 
juſt before beaten. In the mean time, major- 
general Mackay had fallen upon the enemy with 
a good body of horſe on their left, and among the 
reſt the French regiment of horſe had forc'd a regi- 
ment of Iriſh dragoons from an advantageous polt, 
and put Tyrconne!'s horſe to flight. Upon which, 
major-general Ruvigny, at the head of the Oxtord 


- 


(1) The former, aſter having been twice taken and retaken, eſcap'd at laſt; but the latter, as it was ſaid, was barbarouſly 
murder'd by the Iriſh, after quarter given, when they ſaw he was like to be. reſcued. 
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regiment of horſe, ſupported by his own, went | 


along the ſide of the bog, and bore all down before 
him. And now the horſe and foot of the Engliſh 
right, and the Iriſh lefr, being mixed, there was 
nothing but a continued fire, and a very warm dil- 
te all along the line, the Iriſh, with great reio. 
ution, inde avoring to maintain their ditches, and 
the Engliſh, with no leſs bravery, to beat them out 
of them. 

St. Ruth, when he ſaw the Engliſh foot in the 
centure repuls'd, told thoſe about him, in a brava- 
do, that he would beat the Engliſh army to the 
gates of Dublin; yet ſeing, with great ſurprize, the 
regiments of Oxford, Ruvigny, Langſton and Bier- 
ly, together with Levingſton's dragoons preſſing over 
towards the caſtle, he order'd a brigade of his own 
horſe from the right wing to march up to the left, 
then riding to one of his batteries, and giving orders 
to the gunners where to fire, and afterwards leading 
on ſome horſe towards the place, where he ſaw the 
Engliſh indeavor to go over, he was killed by a 
cannon ball, as he rode down the hill of Kilcom- 
mondon, the place where the main ſtreſs of the bat- 
tle was fought, being juſt under the Iriſh camp. 
His troops were immediately put to a ſtand, 
and his guards drawing off with his corps, _ 
others took that opportunity to draw oft likewiſe 

1). The Engliſh, who obſerved their diſorder, 
pr-{sd boldly on, and ſoon drove the enemy to the 
top of Kilcommondon-hill, where their camp had 
lain. Upon this, they began to commit their _ 
to their flight, the foot runaing full ſpeed towards 
a great bog behind them on their left, and the 
horſe on the highway towards Loughbreagh. 

The troops, which ingag'd firſt towards the left, 
maintain'd their ground, in the mean time, brave- 
ly, and tho? the Iriſh did, once or twice make 
themſelves maſter of the Chevaux de Friſe, that 
cover'd the French foot, yet the French regain'd 
them with great valor. Little happen'd, however, 
on that fide, for near two hours, neither did the 
Daniſh horſe and foot, that were on the left of all, 
diſturb the enemy as yet, but kept ſeveral bodies of 
horſe and foot, that forc'd them, on the other ſide 
of the rivulet, in awe: but when they perceiv*d 
Mackay's battalions in the center, to drive the 
enemy before them, leſt thoſe bodies that fac'd 
them, ſhould fall back to the relief of the flying 
party, they ingag*d them very briſkly, and were, 
at firſt, oppos'd with great bravery ; but victory 
begining to declare againſt the Iriſh, on every 
ſide, they all fled out ot the field, their foot being 
miſerably ſlaughter'd by the Engliſh horſe and dra- 

oons, and their horſe purſued them three miles. 
Night coming on, with a thick miſty rain, pre- 
vented the Engliſh from geting between the run- 
aways, and a very advantageous pals, near Lough- 
breagh, which gave many of them an opportunity 
to eſcape. However, it was computed, that there 
were no leſs than 4000 of the Iriſh kill'd on the 
ſpot, whereas the Engliſh had not above 700 kill'd, 
and about as many wounded (2). General Ginckel 


had always the modeſty to confeſs, that the honor W11.: AN 
of the day was principally owing to the conduct & Mary 
and bravery of monſ. Ruvigny (afterwards earl of Ax' 1642 
Galway) and to the Oxford and French regiments 
of horle (3). 

After ſome days refreſhment, general Ginckel, Galway fur 

reſolving his victorious army ſhould purſue their render'd t 
good fortune, ordered them to march towards che Eugliq, 
Galway, the only place of any importance, excep- 
9 Limerick, now lett in the hands of the Iriſh, 
and having poſted his forces before it, he ſent a ſum. 
mons to the garriſon. The lord Dillon, who was 
governor of the place, anſwer'd, „that mon. 
„D' Uſſon, who commanded in chief, as well as 
„ himſelt and the reſt of the officers, were reſolved 
to defend the place to the lat.” However, the 
Engliſh had no ſooner croſs'd the river, with part 
of their army, and had taken the fort, which the 
Iriſh were building, than theſe reſolute officers heat 
a parly, and hoſtages were immediately exchang'd. 
The Iriſh ſtarting ſome difficulties about the ſur- 
render, general Ginckel grew impatient, and ſent 
once or twice to them for a reſolution. Ar length, 
lieutenant- general Bourk, one of the Iriſh hoſtages, 
was permited to go in, to whom, major-general 
Talmaſh, who, as it was believed, was rather in- 
clin'd to lay the treaty aſide, and to take the 
town by ſtorm, ſaid ; ++ When you are ready to 
begin again, give us a ſign by firing a gun into 
the air; ” but Bourk replied, “ we will not 
fire a gun from within, 'till we are provoked 
from without.“ Soon after the articles were agreed 
on, and the town delivered into the hands ot the 
Engliſh (4). * 

The 25th of Auguſt, the Engliſh army came, a Second ſieve 
ſecond time, before Limerick, and immediately of Limerick. 

fſeſs'd themſelves of Ireton's and Cromwell's 
orts (5). The 27th, caſtle Connel, and caſtle 
Carruck-a-gunnell, three miles below the town, on 
the Shannon, were taken, and the gariſons of both 
made priſoners of war. At the ſame time, ſome 
Engliſh ſhips came unexpectedly up the river, 
which very much terified the Iriſh. otwithſtand- 
ing this, and ſeveral ſucceſſes the Engliſh had, in 
a council of war, held the 17th of September, it 
was warmly debated, whether to proſecute the ſiege, 
or march over the river, to deſtroy all the enemy's 
forage in the county of Clare, and then turn the fiege 
into a blockade however, it was, at length, carried 
for the former. The 22d, general Ginckel paſs'd the 
Shannon over a bridge of boats, with ſtrong de- 
tachments of horſe and dragoons, ten battalions of 
foot, and fourteen pieces of cannon, leaving the 
Prince of Wirtemberg, Mackay and Talrz:ath, to 
command on this fide. The enemy fired that 
morning continually from ſeveral batteries, but did 
no great harm. The fame afternoon, a party of 
colone] Matthew's dragoons was vigorouſly attack'd 
by a ſtronger detachment of the enemy, 'till the 
Engliſh foot coming up, the Iriſh retreated under 
their cannon. Upon this, all the Engliſh grenadiers, 
ſupported by four regiments of foot, were ordet'd to 


6 


(1) Upon the death of monſ. St. Ruth, the command of the Iriſh army devolv'd upon colonel Sars field; but as, ſince the dif- 
ference between him and monſ. St. Ruth, at Athlone, he had always been on the reſerve with him, he did not know the order 


of battle. | 


(2) This victory was as glorious, as it was conſiderable in its conſequences, and the more ſo, as beſide the vaſt advantages 
the Iriſh had in their ground, they exceeded the _— in number of men, the latter having , at moſt, barely 18,000 men, 
whereas the former had 20,000 foot, and 5000 horſe and dragoons. | 

(3) Father Orleans, notwithſtanding he pretends his hiltory was written under the inſpection of King James, is as evidently 
faulty in this part of it, as in many others. He pretends, ** King William would never have made a conqueſt of Ireland had 
not St. Ruth been kill'd by a cannon-ball, after he had broke all the enemy's foot, and as he was actually giving orders for pur- 


„ ſuing that begining of victory, which was ſtopp'd by his death, and given to his enemy.” Echard's tranſlation of 
F. Orleans, p. 328. The Jeſait's relation is evident'y falſe, becauſe the Engliſh had actually recovered the ground they had 
loſt, and were in purſuit of the Iriſh horſe and dragoons before St. Ruth was ki!l''d. 

(4) The conſcquence of this ſucceſs was the ſubmiſſion of Baldarick O Donnel, with a conſiderable number of men under his 
command; and it was thought to have been the death of Tyrconnel, who ended his days at Limerick, the fourteenth of Auguſt, 
as it was believed, with grief, to ſee his maſter's affairs in ſo bad a condition. 

(5) They were afterwards call'd Mackay's and Naſſau's forts, becauſ# they were taken by theſe two commanders. 

attack 
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W:LL1aM attack the works which cover*d Thomond-bridge, 
& MARY. conſiſting of two forts, one on each (ide of it, and 
Av! 1691. ſeveral other fortifications, in which the enemy had 
23 poſted above 200 men. The diſpute was very ob- 


Limerick 
* * 
ſurrender' d. 


Ireland in · 
tirely reduced. 


ſtinate for ſome time, and the attack dangerous; 
becauſe the enemy plied the aſſailants very warmly, 
not only with their cannon, from the King's caſtle, 
and two or three other batteries, but with their 
ſinall ſhot from the wall. Nevertheleſs, the Engliſh 
grenadiers preſs'd the Iriſh ſo vigorouſly, that they 
abandon'd their poſts: a ſtrong detachment was, 
hereupon, ſent from the town to ſupport them; but 
the En liſh purſued their advantage with ſo much 
. that they beat this detachment too, and 
purſued the enemy over the bridge, to the very gate 
of the town (1). 

Having gain'd this advantage, the Engliſh lodg'd 
themſelves within ten yards of the bridge, notwith- 
ſtanding a high tower, that ſtood near the end of 
the bridge, next to them. The Iriſh being now cut 
off from all communication with their horſe, and 
deſpairing of any ſuccor from the French, began 
to think of giving up the town; which, after ſeveral 
conferences between the principal officers on both 
ſides, and the lords-juſtices of Ireland, who came to 
the camp for that purpoſe, they, at length, did, by 
capitulation, ſign'd the 3d of October, not only for 
the city of Limerick, and the caſtles of Roſe and 
Clare, but all other places and caſtles which were ſtil] 
in the hands of the Iriſh (2): and the ſame even- 
ing one of the gates was deliver'd up to the Engliſh. 
So many of the Iriſh as were willing to go were ſhip'd 
off for France, where, upon their arrival, King James 
wellcom'd them with a letter, directed to licutenant- 
general Sheldon, the chief officer then with them, 
in which he expreſs d himſelf intirely ſatisfied, with 
their conduct (3). Tis, by the taking of Limerick, 
all Ireland was reduced to the obedience of their 
lawful ſovereigns, King William and Queen Mary; 
the town of Sligo having ſurrender'd to the earl o. 
Granard ſome time before (4). 


* 


very conſiderable. 


was uſed in order to an early campaign. By his in- 
ſtructions he was, indeed, impowered to proceed from 
time totime, in ſuch manner as might beſt inable him 
to deſtroy the enemy, either by ſea or land, without 
expecting particular orders; it was however expreſly 
3 that if bad weather rendered it unſafe for 
im to proceed to ſea, he ſhould repair to, and re- 
main at Torbay, 'till farther orders, the couſequences 
of which reſtraint were not, perhaps, ſo thoroughly 
conſidered, as they might have been. With his 
inſtructions, the admiral likewiſe received a liſt of 
the ſhips of which the main flect was appointed to 
conſiſt (5). 
The admiral received orders to put to ſea, ſooner 
than he thought it proper to hazard the great ſhips, 


| which he believed it neceſſary to remonſtrate, but 


withal declar'd his willingneſs to obey her Majeſty's 
commands. He was likewiſe againſt ſending any 
large fleet to Galloway; nor did he approve of 
leaving Dunkirk unguarded, *cill the uncertain ar- 


rival of other Dutch ſhips, both which had been 


propos d. Her Majeſty, receiving, however, in- 
telligence, from Holland, toward the latter end of 
April, that a fleet of men of war, with about 200 
trauſports, were near upon ready to ſail from France 
for Ireland, gave the admiral poſitive orders, to fail 
forthwith tor the Soundings. Purſuant to which he 
appointed Cape Clear for the rendezvous; and the 
belt part of the fleet, being got together, form'd 
nem into a line ot battle, to be ready tor ſervice (6): 


but while he was doing this, he received orders, 
irom her Majeſty, the 10th of May, to ſend tue 


0 _ 


(1) A French major, who commanded at the Thomond-gate, fearing the Engliſh might enter pell-mell with the fugitives, 


Theaffairs of Scotland were this year fo inco ſi- Wit 1 7 
derable, that they are hardly worth our notice. The & Mas v- 
Highlanders kept very quiet in their holds, and in Ax“ 191. 
civil affairs, there happened nothing remarkable... 
ſhall, therefore, proceed to give a brief account of the urs of 
tranſactions of our fleets, which were likewiſe not v otland in- 
conſ{aciable, 
L have already obſerved, that mr. Ruſſel was o Maritime af- 
pointedadmiral of the fleet, and the greateſt diligence fairs. 


order'd the bridge of the gate to be drawn up, and thereby left the party expoſed to the fury of thoſe who purſued them, who 
kill'd 600 of them and made near 200 priſoners : and many of the Iriſh were beſide drowned. ka 

(2) The articles confiſted of two parts, civil and military: the firſt were fign'd by th: lords-juttices as well as the generals; but 
the latter by the general only, on the Engliſh part. By the four firſt military articles, all the Iriſh who were willing io g0 to 
France, had liberty ſo to do: but, two days after they were ſign'd, the general received a letter, from a lieutenant-colonel in 
the Iriſh army, complaining, that he was under confinement for refuſing to go to France This violence was ſo reſented by 
general Ginckel, that he immediately ordered four guns to be planted upon Boll's-bridge, and, with fomc warmth, ſaid he 
would teach the Iriſh to play tricks with him. Sarsficld came hereupon to the Engliſh camp, and ſeveral warm words paſs'd be- 
tween him and the general, on this account: and Sarsfield ſaying, * that he was then in the general's power ;” “ not ſo (replied 
„ Ginckel) but you ſhall go in again, and do the worſt you can.” However, all things were, at length, accommodated, and 
the priſoners inlarg'd. 

(3) The ſubſtance of this letter was as follows: | 

% That having been inform'd of the neceſſities, which forc'd the lords-juſtices, and the general-officers of his forces to ſurrender 
« Limerick and other places, that remain'd to him, in his kingdom of Ireland, he would not defer to let him, and the reſt of 
«« the officers, come along with him, know, that he was extreamly ſatisfied with his and their conduct, and with the valor of the 
« ſoldiers, but moſt particularly with his and their declaration and reſolution to come and ſerve where he was; aſſuring both him, 
« and the other officers and ſoldiers, that he ſhould never forget this act of loyalty, nor fail, when in a capacity, to give them, 
«« above others, particular marks of his favor. In the mean time, he charg'd Sheldon to inform them, that they were to ſerve un- 
«. der his Majeity's command, and by his commiſſions ; and that his brother, the King of France, had already given orders to 
« cloath them, to furniſh them with all neceſſaries, and to give them quarters of refreſhment. 

(4) Thus ended this famous Iriſh war, to the immortal honor of general Ginckel, and with ſo much the more glory to the 
Engliſh, becauſe the rebels were ſo powerfully ſupported by the French King; who had reaſon to think it his intereſt, to divert 
their arms that way; and it is remarkable, that a fleet of men of war and ſtore-ſhips, which he had ſent to the relief of Lime- 
rick, arrived in Dingle-bay, but a day or two after the articles, for the ſurrender of that place, were ſign d. Father Orleans 
pretends, ©* the ſecond fiege of Limerick was ſuftain'd with ſuch reputation, that it might have been a means to reſtore that 
« King: but the Engliſh, probably to ſave the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, did not give them fo great opportunity to exerciſe 
their valour as at Athlone and Aghrim, and the [Iriſh were in the more haſte to capitulate, that they might obtain good terms, as 
they did : and, indeed, as many thought better than they had reaſon to expect. T 

(5) According to this lift, his fleet conſiſted oi five firſt-rates ; eleven ſecond-rates ; two and thirty third-rates ; nine fourth- 
rates; four fifth-rates ; three fixth- rates; twenty fire-ſhips ; four hoſpital-ſhips ; one floop ; one brigantine ; and one yacht; 
in all ninety-one ſail, ſeventy cf which were cf the line ot battle; beſide the Dutch, which came over in good time, and whoſe 
2 was generally five to eight, or, as biſhop Burnet ſays, was this time agreed to be, three to five, of equal rates and 

rength. 

e Cooling of five firſt. rates; eleven ſecond-rates ; two and thirty third-rates ; nine fourth-rates; one fifth-rate ; four fixth-rates 


four frigats ; fifteen fire-ſhips ; four hoſpital-ſhips ; one bomb veſſel ; and one yacht; making together eighty-ſeven fail, of which 


ſeven and fifty were of the line of battle, Engliſh : and of the Dutch, ſeventeen ſhips, trom ninety-two to fifty guns, and four of 


lefler burden, together one and twenty fail; in all, Engliſh and Dutch, one hundred and eight fail. Lediard's naval hiſtory, 
Vol. 2. p. 649. 
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The HISTORY of 


WirIIau fleet to St. Hellen's or Spithead, and himſelf to 
& MAR v. come immediately to court (1). 

An” 1691. ; 
WY WV ſend ſome ſhips into the Iriſh channel, to cruiſe 


When he returned to the fleet, he had orders, to 


upon the coaſt of Scoiland, without Cantire, to pre- 
vent the French tranſporting any forces from Ireland 
to that kingdom : but the ſhips, which were ex- 
pected from Dunkirk, not being come, and the 
Dutch admiral refuſing to ſend ſhips of his ſquadron 
to ſupply, in part, their place, theſe orders could 
not be complied with. The Queen being informed 
of this delay, renewed her order, that the fleet 
ſhould fail as ſoon as poſlible, according to her tor- 
mer inſtructions, without ſtaying for the return of 
the Dunkirk-ſquadron. 

The 2oth of May, the fleet was ready, and the 
admiral intended to ſail, the next morning, from the 
Downs to Torbay, and to leave orders for mr. Chur- 
chill, to follow him thither, with the ſquadron un- 
der his command, off ot Dunkirk; but a S. W. 
wind preventing him, he received the _ 
orders, the twenty-ſecond, to proceed before Breſt. 

The twenty-third, in the morning, the fleet fer 
ſail z but, being got as far Weſtward as Dunge- 
neſſe, was forced back into the Downs, with a hard 
gale at S. W. and, ſoon after, advice came, that 
the French were arrived, with 100 tranſports, in the 
river Shannon, and that their convoy was cruiſing 
between that river and Galloway; upon which her 
Majeſty ordered the admiral to proceed off of Breit, 
but to ſend a frigat to Kingſale, for intelligence, 
and, if there was any probability of deſtroying thoſe 
ſhips, to detach a ſquadron for that purpoſe, with 
orders to return to the fleet, as ſoon as the ſervice 
was perform'd (2). 

At length, the weather proving favorable, the 
fleet put to ſea, and, on the 14th of June, being ſix 
leagues S. E. from the ifle of Wight, it was re- 
ſolv'd, by a council of the flag-officers, to fix the 
ſtation eight leagues W. from Uſhant, and that 
ſhips ſhould be detach'd from thence, to look into 
Breſt. The 19th they got off of Plymouth, but 
were forc'd, by bad weather, back to Torbay (3). 
The 22d the admiral got under fail again, 
and, when he was off of Dartmouth, received 
advice, by an expreſs, that the French were at ſea, 
with twenty-eight ſhips. The 28th it was con- 
firmed by ſome fiſhermen, who ſaid they had 
lain tour days becalmed, off of Uſhant, which then 
bore E. S. E. from them, about nine leagues ; 
upon which it was reſolved, by the flag- officers, 
to ſtretch over to Cape-Clear ; and, when the ad- 
miral came off of Kingſale, he found the Smirna- 
fleet in ſafe harbor there. 

The admiral having convoy'd this fleet off of 
Scilly, parted with them there, the 13th of July, 
and ſhaped his courſe towards the French coaſt, in 


ſearch of the French fleet; and no ſooner was 


Uſhant diſcover'd from the maſt-head, than fir 
Cloudeſly Shovel was ſent to look into Breſt, while 
the admiral! followed at a convenient diſtance. When 
he was about a league from St. Matthew's-point, 
he ſaw about forty ſail coming out of Breſt- harbor, 
which proved to be coaſting veſſels from Bretagne, 
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with three men of war, of about forty guns each. WILIL IAN 
Sir Cloudeſly, to decoy theſe ſhips, ſtood in, with & Maky 
part of his ſquadron, under French colors, and the Ax a 


WA 


reſt without any; which made them*believe it was 
ſome prizes ſent home with part of their own fleet; 
ſo that they were coming out to meet them; but 
finding their miſtake, every one ſhitted for himſelf, 
as well as he could. | 
The ſeven and twentieth, the fleet being about 
thirty leagues from Uſhant, ſeveral veſſels were 
ſeen under convoy of a man of war, and two ſhips 
ſuppoſed to be fire-ſhips. The ſame ſtratagem was 
made uſe of as betore, to deceive them, with white 
colors; but one of our captains being too forward 
in the chaſe, only three of the ſmall veſſels fell into 
our hands. 
The admiral finding all methods for coming u 
with the enemy proved ineffectual (for as bithop 
Burnet oblerves they had orders to avoid an ingage- 
ment) was detirous of freſh orders, how to proceed 
with the fleet; when, on the nine and twentieth, the 
Queen ſent him directions, if the French fleet was 
not at fea, or in ſuch a ſtation, that he could not 
prudently attack them, he ſhould torthwith repair 
to the coaſt of Ireland, tor ſecurity of our merchant- 
ſhips ; but left him at liberty to go to Kingſale, to 
refreſh his men, or to remain in fuch ſtation, near 
that place, where he ſhould judge the fleet might be 
moſt ſafe, and in the greateſt readineſs to execute 
orders. He was, however, adviſed, not to leave 
the French coaſt immediately, becauſe he might 
probably ſoon, if it all, have an opportunity of 
fighting, 

The 31ſt of July (the fleet having till then kept 
its ſtation, about ſixty leagues, W. S. W. from 


Uſhant) the admiral gave orders, once more, to 


ſtand for Uſhant ; and three days after, the marquis 


of Carmarthen's ſloop, being upon the chaſe, oft of 
Uſhant, ſaw upwards of a hundred fail, in Broad- 
Sound, which, as they ſuppoſed, proved to be the 
French fleet going to Brett Upon this advice, it 
was reſolved, on the 5th of Auguſt, in a council ot 
war, that it was neceſſary to return with the fleet to 
Torbay, to recruit. While the fleet was at Torbay, 
it was propos'd, from court, to attack the French 
fleet in Camaret- bay: but this project was diſap- 
proved of in a council of war, and as it was only 
propoſed, and not abſolutely commanded, of courſe 
drop'd. | 
The 25th of Auguſt, the admiral received orders 
to put to ſea again, with the firſt fair wind, as well 
to meet the French fleet, ſhould they venture to 
come out again, as for ſecurity of the trade, 
and to intercept ſuccors from France to Ireland. 
Purſuant to theſe orders, he made the land of Uſhanc 
the laſt of Auguſt ; but nothing appearing there, 
that day or the next, he failed for the Lizard, from 
whence the appointed ſtation was ten leagues Weſt- 
South-Weſt (4). 
The ſecond of September, our fleet being in the 
Soundings, ſo violent a ſtorm aroſe, that for their 
ſafety, they were obliged to bear up for ſo danger- 
ous a part as Plymouth, where they arrived 1n 4 


ſhattered condition, with the loſs of the Coronation, 


(1) The occaſion of theſe orders was, becauſe there was reaſon to apprehend, that the French intended not only to ſend ammuni- 


tion, and other inftruments of war, to Ireland; but to tranſport a conſiderable number of Iriſh, from thence to Scotland: and, 
therefore, the Queen was deſirous to intercept them, in their paſſage, and to confer with him in perſon, that as well this, as all 
other affairs, relating to the expedition, might be mutually Celiberated. Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. 2. p. 649. 

(2) The iſt of June, the admiral was acquainted, that the news of the duke of Berwick's being gone to Scotland was contra- 
dicted, and not many days after he received advice from court, that the French ſquadron was certainly gone back from Ireland, 
and the tranſports would probably be clear of that kingdom, before the fleet could arrive: his orders were therefore renewed, to 
ſail to Breſt, Belle-Iſle, or ſome ſtation thereabouts, to prevent the French from attempting our Smirna- fleet. Lediard's naval 
hiſtory, Vol. 2. p. 650. : 1 : 

(3) There, the admiral received a letter from mr. Ailmer, dated off of Cape St. Vincent, by which he judg'd the Smirna-fleet 
was in Ireland, or, atleaſt, very near the Scundings. Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. 2. p. ib. ; 

(4) If the French had been inclined to fight, they could not have wiſhed a fairer opportunity: for they might have had the 
weather-72ge on their own coaſt ; but they were ſatisfied to lie ſafe in port, rather than hazard blows tho' with this advantage. 
Lediard's naval hiſtory Vol. 2. p. 652. 8 
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WILLIAM a lecond-rate, which foundered off of the Ramhead, | 
Mary and the Harwich, a third-rate, which ran on ſhoar 
2 1691. and was hulged. And thus ended the fruitleſs tranſ- 


by atimely diſcovery,they took the town of Algeſheim, WII LIAN 
about five or ſix German miles from that city, after & Mary. 


actions of our fleet for this year: for tho a ſquadron 
ot Engliſh and Dutch ſhips was formed, and ordered, 
under the command of fr Ralph Delaval to ſtation 
between twenty and thirty leagues South-weſt of 
Cape- Clear; yet he being four times beaten back 
by contrary winds, his expedition ended in as little 
as that of the great fleet, 

We had this year, again, aſquadron of men of war 
in America, under the command of captain Ralph 
Wren, as commadore. The only thing which hap- 
pened remarkable in the expedirion was, that on the 
21ſt of February, he met a French ſquadron of 
eighteen men of war, from ſixty to forty guns; which 
the next morning, he bravely ingaged, tho? he 
had but ſeven men of war, under his command, 
and a fleet of merchant-ſhips to take care of. After 
a warm action of four hours, finding the French 
fleet too much his ſuperior, he made his retreat, 
with great conduct, and brought his whole ſquadron 
and convoy, without the loſs of a ſhip, into Carliſle. 
bay, in Barbadoes (1). Commadore Wren dying 
toon after, captain Boteler, the ſenior commander, 
failed, with part of the ſquadron, from Barbadoes, 
in June (leaving the reſt to attend the plantations) 
and arrived in England, in Auguſt. 

Before I return to England, I ſhall juſt hint at 
the affairs on the continent. Thoſe of Flanders, I 
have already diſpatched 3 I come now to Spain. 

The Spaniards had met with a ſenſible mortifica- 
tion in Flanders, by the loſs of Mons: but they met 
with a greater near home by their ill ſucceſs in 
Catalonia, where the French took Urgell, fortified 
Belver, and advanced to attack Prato Melo, the 
Spaniards every where fly ing before them: nor were 
they more ſucceſsful at ſea, ſince they could not pre- 
vent the marſhal d' Etrees from terrifying the city 
of Barcelona with a bombardment. 

The French were no leſs proſperous in Italy; 
for monſ. Catinat, taking the field early, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Villa Franca, the forts of St. Auſpice 
and Montalban; and ſoon after of the city and 
caitle of Nice; he likewiſe made great progreſs in 
Piedmont, took Villana and Carmagnola, and 
detached the marquis de Feuquieres, with a ſtrong 
body, to inveſt Coni, and tho' Prince Eugene had 
the good fortune to raiſe that ſiege, and to retake 
Carmagnola, and rhe French were obliged to aban- 
don Foſſano, Savillana and Saluſſes, and to retreat 
towards Pignerol, yet the duke of Savoy was a 
great ſufferer, by the ill ſucceſs of the former part 
of the campain. Monſ. Catinat, likewiſe, concluded 
the campain ſucceſsfully, by taking the caſtle of 
Montmelan, by which means, the French became 
intire maſters of all the duchy of Savoy. On the 1ſt 
of February this year, died Pope Alexander VIII, 
who was ſucceeded by Pope Innocent XII, of the 
family of Pignatelli. : 

On the Rhine, the campain was, this year, very in- 

conſiderable, tho? the French had rather the advan- 
tage on that {ide too. Their firſt attempt was on 
the city of Mentz, which was to have been delivered 
to them by treachery, but their deſign being prevented 


On the other hand, the Germans, under the com- 
mand of the elector of Saxony, having the generals 
Caprara and Schoning under him, croſſed the Rhine 
near Manheim ; but they were rather loſers than 
gainers by it; for the French croſſing the Rhine, in 
their turn, at Philipſburg obliged the Germans to 
follow them, but not time enough to hinder their 
taking of Pfortzheim, in the marquaſite of Baden 
Durlach. With the taking of this place, and 
another of leſs importance, the French, after having 
likewiſe ravaged that of Juliers, which belonged to 
the elector Palatine, finiſhed their campain, on that 
tide 3 the death of the elector of Saxony, on the 
22d of September, having in a great meaſure, put 
an end to that of the Germans, 


the ſeſſion, as uſual, by a ſpeech to both houſes, in 
which he told them: „ that he had appointed this 
meeting as ſoon as ever the affairs abroad would 
admit of his return to England that they might 
have the more time to conſider of the beſt and 
*© molt effectual ways and means for the carrying on 
the war againſt France. That he was willing to 
hope, the good ſucceſs, with which it had pleaſed 
„ Gop to bleſs his arms in Ireland that ſummer, 
* would not only be a great incouragement to them 
to proceed the more chearfull in this work, but 
* would be looked upon by them as an earneſt of 
future ſervice, which their timely aſſiſtance to 
him might, by God's bleſſing, procure to them 
all. And as he did not doubt, but they would take 
care to pay the arrears of that army, which had 
«© been ſo deſerving and fo proſperous, in the redu- 
„ cing of Ireland, to a peaceable cnndition ; fo he 
&* aſſured them, there ſhould be no care wanting on 
© his part, to keep that kingdom, as far as was 
«© poſſible, from being burdenſome to England, for 
the future. He, moreover, acquainted them with 
ce the neceſſity both of having a ſtrong fleet early at 
* ſea, next year, and of maintaining a conſidera- 
* ble army ready upon all occaſions, not only to 
« defend themſelves from any inſult, but alſo to 
« annoy the common enemy, where it might 
« be moſt ſenſible to them, which he did not ſee 
could be done with leſs than 65,000 J. Adding, 
e that by the vigor and diſpatch of their counſels 
« and aſſiſtance to him, in this ſeſſion of parlia- 
« ment, they had now an opportunity in their 
« hands, which, if they neglected, they could never 
e reaſonably hope to ſee again, not only to eſtabliſh 
& the future quiet and proſperity in theſe king- 
« doms, but the peace and ſecurity of all 
«© Europe.” 


66 by return, after ſo many hazards, to which his 
% Majeſty had expoſed his perſon 3 and upon the 
& ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms in reducing 
« Ireland; and at the ſame time, aſſured his Ma- 


| e jeſty, that they would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of 


(1) The author of the Britiſh empire, in America, reckons this the braveſt action which was performed in that part of the 
world, during the whole war;; we had not, indeed, many brave actions to boaſt of there, and tho this produced but a nega- 
tive advantage, all circumſtances conſidered, it very well deſerves the name of a brave and commendable action. 

(2) I gave an account above of the King's departure from the army in Flanders to Loo, and return from thence to England ; 
but omited to mention, that his Majeſty's enemies, unwilling to wait any longer, the uncertain fate of war, had formed a pro- 


ject for aſſaſſinating the King, 
who had been formerly retained for the ſame purpoſe. 
opened the campain : but miſſing their opportunity there, they 


This was to be perpetrated by a French captain of dragoons called de Granvale, and one Dumont 
Their deſign, at firſt, was to do to the wicked deed at Loo, before he 


tollowed his Majeſty to Flanders. Granvale returned to the 


French army; but Dumont, to ve nearer at hand to execute his deſign, entered into the ſervice of the conſederate army, where 
his intent was to ſhoot the King, when he went to vitit the grand guard or the lines, and then to eſcape to a party of horſe 
with which Granvale, and colonel Parker, upon previous intimation given, were to be in a readineſs to reſcue him: but whether 


Dumont's courage failed him, or ſome other cauſe prevented it, 
accurſed project, for this year at leaſt. 


Vor. III. 


after tome weeks attendance, he left the army, and laid aſide the 


If the deſign had ſucceeded, Granvale was to be made a duke, and to have an eſtate 
proportionable, and Dumont was to be a knight ot St. Lazarus, with a penſion of 20, ooo livers a year. 


5 L 


„their 


ſome reſiſtance, and then retreated to Creutznach, Ax' 1691: 


But to return to England : (2) The parliament, King's ſpeech 
which, as I have ſaid above, was prorogued to the te both houſes 
22d of October, being then met, the King opened of parliament, 


Both houſes waited on his Majeſty with their Addreſſes of 
congratulatory addreſſes ** upon his ſafe and hap- both Houſes. 


„ — 
—— 
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WiLL1am ** their power, in carrying on a vigorous war againſt 
& Maxy.** France, in order to procure an honorable and 
An* 1691. © laſting peace to his own dominions, and to ſecure 
his neighbors from the injuries and invaſions of 
« the common oppreſſor; hoping,with his Majeſty, 
« that the viories of this laſt ſummer were hap- 
e py preſages of the proſperity of his future enter- 
«© prizes.” 
Both houſes, likewiſe, preſented addreſſes to the 
Queen, to acknowledge her prudent care, in the ad- 
miniſtration of the government, during his Ma- 
jeſty's abſenſe. . 
Billto appoint The 28th of October, a bill was brought into 
the oaths in the houſe of commons, to abrogate the former 
7 « oathsof ſupremacy and allegiance in Ireland, and 
« inſtead thereof, to eſtabliſh the oaths of fidelity 
and allegiance taken to their Majeſty's in Eng- 
land.“ This bill being ſent up to the houſe of 
rs, their lordſhips made ſome amendments to 
it, which occaſioned two or three conferences be- 
tween the lords and commons, but the former de- 
ſiſting from their amendments, the 10th of Decem- 
ber, it paſſed that houſe, likewiſe. 
A ſupply The 3oth of October, a motion was made, that 
granted. a ſupply be granted to their Majeſties, but it was 
not taken into conſideration, till the 6th of Novem- 
ber, when it was unanimouſly reſolved, that a 
«< ſupply be granted to their Majeſties for the car- 
„ rying on a vigorous war againſt France; “ it 
was, at the ſame time, ordered, that his Majeſty be 
deſired, tocauſe the ſtate of the war, for the in- 
ſuing year, as well with regard to the fleet as the 
land forces, to be laid betore the houſe. The 
gth the eſtimate of the charge of the navy, for 
the year 1692, as delivered in by the commiſſioners 
of. the admiralty, having been examined, the com- 
mons voted the ſum of 1,515,898 J. for that arti- 
cle, including the ordnance, and the charge of 
building one dry dock, and two wet docks at Portſ- 
mouth. The 19th, the lord Ranelagh having 
before, by his Majeſty's orders, laid a liſt of the 
land-forces before the commons, it was reſolved, 
that an army of 64,924 men, excluſive of offi. 
& cers, was neceſſary for the ſervice of the year 
* 1692, in order to the ſecuring the peace of the 
& kingdom, and the carrying on a vigorous war 
« againſt France.” Much time was ſpent in ſtating 
and examining the eſtimate of the charge of the 
army, general officers, hoſpitals, train of artillery 
and their tranſport- ſnips; as alſo in conſidering, 
what ſhare the kingdom of Ireland ſhould contri- 
bute towards the charge of the troops there ; ſo that 
it was the 4th of January before they came to any 
reſolution 3 but then it was agreed; that a ſum 
not exceeding 1,935,787 I. together with the ſum of 
« 165,000 |. to be anſwered out of the revenue of 
4 Ireland, be the ſum for the land-forces, for the 
s '{ervice of the year 1692”; ſo that the ſums grant- 
ed this year, for the flat and army, amounted to- 
gether to the ſum of 3,411,677 l. | 
Ways and To raiſe theſe large ſums, it was refolved, on 
means. the 12th of November, that the duties of exciſe 
6 for beer, ale, and other liquors, which were pay- 
« able for a year, from the 17th of November, be 
«© continued for another year : and on the 12th of 
December, that the ſum of 1,651,702 l. be 
« granted upon lands; and that the falarics, ſees, 
« and perquiſites of all offices under the crown, 
« ſhould be to the uſe of the war, except 500 l. 
% to. be allowed ſuch reſpective officers, except 
e the lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal, the 
« judges, foreign miniſters, and to the commiſſion- 
«« officers, ſerving in the fleet and army.” As, 
after this, the farther conſideration of ways and means 


to take a view of ſeveral other things, which were 
done in parliament, from the begining of the ſeſſion, 


was 1 for near a month, it will not be amiſs 


F 
to the time the conſideration of ways and means was WII 
reſumed. | ah 

1 ſhall begin with that of the Eaſt-India-com- Aw' 760“ 

pany, which took up a great deal of time. VR 
The 28th of October, ſeveral merchants, their 
Majeſty's ſubjects, preſented a petition to the houſe 
of commons, containing complaints againſt the 
Eaſt-India-company, and the company at the 
ſame time, put in another petition, in behalf of 
themſelves ; the conſideration of both which, was 
refered to a committee of the whole houſe. About 
a fortnight after, the heads of the complaints againſt 
the Eaſt-India-company, were delivered to their 
governor z to which, they having put in their an- 
{wer, that was communicated to the petitioners, and 
the Eaſt-India-company, was ordered to make their 
defenſe, the 20th of November. That and ſeveral 
more days were ſpent in examining the accounts, 
which fir Joſeph Herne, their governor, gave in, 
as a ſtate of their ſtock and debts, at home and 
abroad; and in conſidering ſeveral other petitions 
relating to the Eaſt-India-trade, *rill at length, the 
commons came to ſeveral reſolutions, by which the 
charter of their company was to be confirmed on 
the following conditions : 

1. ** Thata ſum not leſs than 1,500,000 I. and Regulation; 
not exceeding 2,000,000 l. was a fund neceſſary for the Eat. 
eto carry on the Eaſt-India-trade, in a joint ſtock. — 

2. That no perſon ſhould have any ſhare in a 
joint ſtock, for the Eaſt-India-trade, exceeding 
« 5000 J. either in his own name, or any other in 
« truſt for him. 

3- ** That no one perſon ſhould have above one 
vote in the ſaid company, and that each perſon 
„ who had 5,000 l. ſtock therein, ſhould have 
„ one vote. 

4. ** That the company to trade to the Eaſt- 
Indies, ſhould be obliged to export, every year, 
sin their trade, goods, deing the growth and ma- 

& nufacture of this nation, tothe value of 200, 0001. 
at leaſt, F 

53. That no private contracts ſhould be made, 
« but all goods fold at public fales, by inch of 
e candle, except ſalt-petre for the uſe of the 
«© crown. 

6. That the Eaſt- India- company be obliged to 
e ſellto the King early, ſalt- petre refined (the re- 
te fraction not exceeding four or five per cent, out 
of 112) 500 tons, at che rate of 301. per ton. 

That no lot ſhould be put up at any ſales in the 
6 F at one time, excteding 
cc £00 C 

8. That no perſon ſhould be governor or deputy- 

ry "hg of the company, to trade to the Eaſt- 
“% Indies, who had leſs ſhare in the ſtock, than 
& 2000 l. or committee-man, that had leſs than 
«© 10001], | 

9. That the election of governor, deputy- 
„ governor, and committee, for the company to 
* trade to the Eaſt-Indies, be made every year. 

10. That all dividends be made in mony. 

11. That no dividends be made, without leaving 
a ſufficient fund to pay all debts and carry on 
the trade. 

12. That a valuation of the ſtock be made 
every five years, by the accomptant of the com- 

% pany upon oath, to be ſeen by all ſuch as are 
concerned therein. 

13. That no ſhips, either with permiſſion or 
„ without, for the future, be allowed to go to the 
* Eaſt-Indies, except only ſuch as ſhould be of 
the company, or be eſtabliſhed by act of par- 

« lament. 

14. That no by-laws ſhould be binding to the 
company, but ſuch as were approved by a gene- 
ral court of adventurers, and were not repug- 


LIAu 


«© nant to the laws of the land. 
15, * That 
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Bill to eſta- 
bliſh an Eaſt- 


India compa- 
ny o__ 
State of the 


nation Con - 


ſidered, 


15. . That thejoint-ſtock of a company to trade 
« to the Eaſt-Indies, be for twenty-one years — 
«© no longer.” i | 

The day after theſe reſolutions were made, the 
three following were added to them : 

16. That all perſons now having above the 
« ſym of 5,000 l. in the ſtock of the preſent Eaſt- 
« India-company, in their own, or other perſons 
« names, be obliged to fell ſo much thereof, as 
ſhould exceed the ſaid ſum of 5,000 1. at the rate 
of 100 l. for every hundred. ET 
17. ++ That the members of the committee of 
the Eaſt-India-company, be obliged to give ſe- 
curity to be approved of by the houſe, that the 
ſtock and eſtate they now had ſhould be made 
good 749,000 l. all debts paid: and 
« '18 That (ſecurity being firſt given) an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, ro incorpo- 
rate the preſent Eaſt-India-company, by charter, 
according to the regulations agreed upon by the 
houſe, that the ſame might paſsinto an act.“ 
The 2.3d of December, fir Thomas Cook, fir 
Thomas Rawlinſon, and fir William Langhorn, 
and other committee-men of the company, delivered 
in propoſals concerning the ſecurity to be given, 
which being diſapproved,the committee was ordered 
to produce the perſons then propoſed to be ſecurity, 
and an account of the ſums for which each moron 
would be ſecurity, which being done accordingly, 
the 29th of December, the commons, after a long 
examination of the whole matter, * of the 
ſecurity propoſed, and on the Sth of January ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare and bring in a bill 
<«« to eſtabliſh an Eaſt-India- company, according 
to the regulations and reſolutions agreed upon by 
e the houſc (t). 

The commons having, on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, conſidered the ſtate of the nation, they reſol- 
ved that the paying of the army any otherwiſe, 
ce than by muiters of effect ve men, was a great 
4% waſting of their Majeſties rreafſure ”; and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in, for paying off the 
ce army according'y, and for better paying of quar- 
« ters, and likewiſe for preventing of falſe muſ- 
© ters, and puniſhing mutineers and deſerters.“ 


gs The commons reſolved, at the ſame time, that 


e the miſcarriages of the fleet ſhould be inquired 
<« into, by a committee of the whole houſe.” The 
10th, admiral Ruſſel and the lord Falkland preſent- 
ed to the houſe, the inſtructions given by the com- 
miſſioners for executing the office of lord-high-ad- 


miral of England; a liſt of the ſhips, and an ex- 


tract of ſeyeral letters and orders, touching the pro- 
ceedings of the ſaid fleet, during the laſt ſummer's 
expedition, and a liſt of the ſhips that had been loſt 
and damaged ſince the year 1688, all which were 
examined into. 

The lach, the commons were acquainted, that 
mr. Bridges, a member of their houſe, could 
give an account of an information given him by a: 
captain in their Majeſties fleet, chat fir Ralph 


La 


Delavall had lately taken a French boat going for WILLIAM 


Ireland, with papers of dangerous conſequence to & Mary. 
the government. Mr. Bridges was, thereupon, or- Ay? 


dered to name the perſon, and he having named 
the lord Danby, ſon to the marquis of Caermar- 
then, aconference was deſired with the lords, upon 
matters relating to the ſafety of the kingdom : but 
this matter did not turn out as it was expected; for 
after a full and tedious examination of the whole 
matter, on the 2d of December, it was found, 
that there was not a copy of a letter from the ear] 
of Nottingham to fir Ralph Delaval, in the packet 
taken on board the ſaid French veſſel ; but only a 
letter writen by his lordſhip to ſir Ralph, deſiring 


him to ſend up that packet; and ſo the ſtorm blew 
over (2). x 


About the ſame time, mr. Welwood, a doctor of Dr. Welwood 
phyſic, noted afterwards for his memoirs, imploy- nſured. 


ed his eloquent pen, in expoſing ſome ſiniſter de- 
ſigns of the enemies to their Majeſties government, 
in a weekly paper, intitled, Mercurius Reformatus, or 
the New Obſervator: but his zeal having carried 
him ſo far, as to caſt ſome reflections on the pro- 
ceedings of the houſe of commons, they ordered 
both the author and printer to be ſent for in cuſtody 
of their ſerjeant at arms; from whence,after having 
been reprimanded by the ſpeaker, they were, at 
length, diſcharged, without any other puniſh- 
ment (3). 

The 24th of December, the King went to the 


houſe of lords, and gave the royal aſſent to - an gills paſſed: 


act for granting to their Majeſties certain impoſi- 
tions upon beer, ale, and other liquors, for one 
year, toanother ; for abrogating the oath of ſupre- 
* macy in Ireland, and appointing cher oaths 3” 
and to ſeveral private bills. 

The 31ſt, his Majeſty came again to the hovſe, 
and, in like manner, gave his aſſent to the land-tax- 
bill: after which he was pleated to make the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to beth houſes : 

My lords and gentlemen, 


cc 
cc 
cc 


a ſupport and aſſiſt me, in the vigorous proſecution 


of the war againſt France next year ; and I aſſure 
you, it ſhal! be my greateſt care, that the aſſiſ- 
tances you give me may be ſo applied, as to ren- 
der them more effectual for the aids you deſigned 
them : but I muſt take notice to you at the tame 
time, with ſome trouble, that the new year is 
already come, whilz our preparations for it are 
not only more backward, but thoſe of our ene- 
mies, as we have reaſon to think, in greater 
forwardneſs, than they were laſt year, I find 
«© myſelf, therefore, neceſſitated, from this con- 
& ſideration, moſt earneſtly to recommend to you, 
e gentlemen, of the houſe of commons the haſten- 
e ing ſuch farther ſupplies, as you deſign for the 


Oo . 
e proſecution of the war,” 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
(c 
cc 
cc 
& 
& 


(1) This matter came however to nothing ; on the contrary 


Eaſt-India-company did nat ,, ve ſatisfaftory anſwers, the commons 


ſeveral | itions being preſented againſt that bill, to which the 
addreſſed the King to diſſolve it, and grant a charter to a 


new company. His Majeſty's anſwer was: It is a motion of very great importance to the trade of this kingdom, I will 
«« conſider of it, and in a ſhort time, give the commons a poſitive anſwer.” And there it ſtuck ; however his Majeſty was 


pleaſed to confer the order of knighthood on fir 
commiſſary-general. Oldmixon, p. 66. 
(2) Upon this occaſion, the commons took 


John Goldſborough who was going to India, in the quality of the compayy's 
into their conſideration, the confeſſions and examinations of the lord Preſton and 


mr. Crone, which, according to their deſire, the King ordered to be laid before them. oh 
(3) Dr. Welwood, was, however, fully recompenſed for the trouble and expenſes he was put to on this account, being ſoon 


after made one of the phyſicians in ordinary to his Majeſty. 


rage the exportation of bullion, and incoura 


** to incourage privateers, in which no progreſs was made. 


There were ſeveral other affairs, about tui time, which amuſed the houſe of commons to little purpoſe : a bill was brought in 
for regulating abuſes in elections and returns co parliament”, which was rejected after a third reading. A bill . for the better 
improvement of the woollen manufactures of this kingdom“, which was alſo thrown out, before a ſecond reading. A bill . for 
the better repair of the harbor of Dover; which was alſo rejected. A bill to regulate Hackney-coaches ; a bill to diſcou- 
the importation of it, and convertingthe ſame into the coin of this land ; another 


My 


*© I muſt not loſe this occaon of returning you His Majeſty's 
my hearty thanks, for the great proofs you con- ſpeech to 
tiaue to give m O your zcal, and reſolution to both houſes. 


— I ES 
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Wittram My lords and gentiemen, TS 
& Mary. The ſeaſon being fo far advanced, this preſent 
Ax' 1691 „ ſeſſion cannot 1 3 rs —— 
% ance, and therefore I muit recomme , 
2 e the diſpatch ot all ſuch other bills, that you ſhall 
judge neceſſary tor the public good.” . 

Before I continue the proceedings of parliament, 
in the new year, I ſhall juſt mention two or three 
incidents out of parliament, which happened before 
the concluſion of the year. YE 

Sundry tran- The 10th of November, their Majeſties were near 
lactions out of having a fatal accident, in their palace at Kenſington, 
parliament. hich took fire and burnt down the ſtone-gallery, 
but was extinguiſhed before it reached their Majeſties 
appartment (1). The ſame day, William Harbord, 
eq; one of their Majeſties privy-council, ſet out 
ſor Turkey, being appointed embaſſador- extraordi- 
nary, at the Ottoman-port, in the room of ſir Wil- 
liam Huſſey deceaſed. The 25th, dr. Thomas 
Tenniſon was nominated biſhopot Lincoln, which ſee 
became vacant by the death of dr. Thomas Barlow. 
As it was neceſſary, after the intire reduction of Ire- 
land, to tranſport many of the forces imploy*d in 
that ſervice to England, in order to be otherwile 
diſpog'd of; and leſt thoſe troops ſhould abandon 
themſelves to licentiouſneſs, the natural effect of 
victory, his Majeſty iſſued out a proclamation, 
e requiring all officers and ſoldiers, to obſerve 
» ſtrict diſcipline, and punctually to pay their quar- 
6 ters.” | 
Mr. Motei- About the ſame time, the Daniſh miniſter made 
worth com- complaint cf a book, intitled, An account of Den- 
plain d of, mark, written by mr. Moleſworth (afterwards lord 
viſcount Moleſworth) who had reſided there as en- 
voy from England. The Dane, it ſeems, told the 
King, If he had been a ſubject of Denmark, his 
« Majeſty would have ſtruck off his head for it:“ 
But his Majeſty, who knew better, replied : The 
government of England is regulated by the laws, 
« which are the rule both for King and people to 
go by: but, as for mr. Moleſworth, if you will 
« give yourſelf the trouble, to go and tell him 
« what you have ſaid, I do not doubt but he will 
« put your words into the next edition of his 
4 book. 
Ax' 1692. Bur to return to parliamentary affairs: his Ma- 
Bill to regu- jeſty's ſpeech, as far as regarded the diſpatch of 
late trials, in buſineſs, had not the greateſt effect; for both houſes 
caſes of high- were now ingaged in à warm debate, raiſed by the 
— bill „ for regulating trials in caſes of high - treaſon.“ 
This bill had been laid aſide by the lords, in the 
receeding ſeſſion; but being now again ſet on foot, 
y the commons, paſs'd, and ſent up to the lords, 
for their concurrence, their lordſhips, beſide other 
amendments, added a clauſe to it, whereby it was 
inacted; That upon the trial of any peer or 
Clauſe added Peereſs, for any treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, 
by the lords. all the peers, who have a right to ſit and vote in 
5 parliament, ſhould be duly ſummon'd twenty days, 
at leaſt, before every ſuch trial, to appear at 
« every ſuch trial, and that every peer ſo ſummon'd, 
and appearing at ſuch trials, ſhould vote in the 
&« trial of ſuch peer and peereſs ſo to be tried, he 
« and they firſt taking the oaths mention'd in 
san act of parliament, made in the firſt year of 
„King William and Queen Mary, intitled, an act 
« for abrogating the oaths of ſupremacy and alle- 
4 giance, and appointing other oaths z and ſubſcrib- 
ing and audibly repeating the declaration men- 
«« tion'd in an act of parliament made in the thirtieth 
« year of King Charles II, inticled, an act for the 
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more effectual preſerving the King's perſon and WII LIAN 
government, by diſabling Papiſts from fitting in & Ma uv 
either houſe of parliament, | Aw 1692, 

The commons diſagreing to this clauſe, (2) it c- -\"* 
caſionꝰd ſeveral conferences between the two houſes, Diſagree " 
in the firſt of which, Charles Montague, eſq; after- by the con. 
wards earl of Hallifax, one of the managers for mon. 
the commons, | diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in a particular 
manner. For the lords, were the duke of Bolton, 
the marquis of Hallifax, the earl of Mulgrave, the 
ear] of Rocheſter, the earl of Nottingham, the 
earl of Monmouth, and the earl of Stamford. As 
this controverſy was of ſome importance, tho? it 
would take up too much of my time to relate the 
arguments made uſe of by both ſides, at large, I 
ſhall give a ſummary of them. 

The commons alledg'd, „ they could not Arguments of 

e conſent to ſo great an alteration in the conſtitu- the common, 
tion, as this would introduce; nor did they in- againſt the 
ce tend to diſable the crown, in one of its moſt ne- Clauſe. 
«© ceſlary prerogatives, or to place a judicature in 
© other hands, than in thoſe to whom the laws 
of England, and the cuſtom of the realm, 
« had committed it. That the clauſe now in diſ- 
pute ſtruck at no leſs than this, and conſequently 
at the alteration of the government of England. 
That the King has the power of conſtituting courts 
e and officers for the adminiſtation of juſtice : 
«© That the judges are conſtituted by his commiſ- 
e ſion; the ſheriffs age of his nomination, who 
« are to, return the pannels of jurors, that are to 
«« paſs on the lives of commoners ; and, in like 
«« manner, it is the prerogative of the crown, to 
«« conſtitute a lord-high-ſteward, who, by his ſer- 
«« jeant at arms, does ſummon a competent number 
«« of peers to be triers of their lordſhips : but this 
« clauſe took away theſe powers from the high- 
ce ſteward; and therefore took away ſo much from 
«« the regal authority, and would render their lord- 
e ſhips independent of the crown in capital caſes, 
«© wherein,aboveallotherthings, the peace and ſafety 
e of the government was concern'd: by this clauſe, 
« the court would no longer be conſtituted by the 
ce high-ſteward, who receives his commiſſion from 
c the crown; but the whole order of peers would 
« have a right to make up the court, and all 
the friends, relations, and accomplices of the 
ce perſon accuſed, were to be his triers. That 
«« the commons look'd upon the method of trials, 
« which the lords would alter, to have been 
«« as ancient as the conſtitution of the government. 
That it appear'd in the year books, to have been 
e practiſed in the firſt year of Henry IV, and 
eto have been well known at that time; that the 
e reaſon no older proceedings before the lord-high- 
© ſteward were to be found, was, that this very 
« Henry IV, when duke of Lancaſter, was the 
&« Jaſt high-ſteward who had any fixed intereſt in 
ce that office, and the office having ſo long ceaſed, 
e all the records were loſt, and the very nature and 
«« power of the office, except in this inſtance of 
trying of peers, and determining claims at 
* coronations, were likewiſe loſt : but, ſince that 
time, the high-ſteward being only pro hac vice, 
e the proceedings are commonly tranſmited into 
e other courts, where they are to be found. 

That if there were any objections to the pre- 
e ſent method of trying of peers, it muſt be foun- 
e ded on a ſuppoſition of partiality and unfairneis 
of conſtituting a high ſteward, or in the high- 


„ ſteward himſelf, and the peers ſummoned by 


(1) At the firſt noiſe of fire, his Majeſty is faid to have aſked for his ſword, ſuppoſing there was treachery in it. 

() Till then, it had been the cuſtom, for the lord-ſteward, for the time being, to ſummon, by his ſerjeant at arms, a com- 
petent number only of peers, to be triers of peers, and the lord-ſteward being appointed by the King's-commiſſion, the com- 
mons thought that claute an alteration in the conſtitution, and as ſuch diſagreed to it. 


— 
* 


e him 
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WILLIAM © him : and that the commons were unwilling to 
& Magy. . enter into any ſuch kind of ſuppoſals : but as 
Ax' 1692.“ to the partial conſtituting an high-ſteward, if 
LI «© that might be ſuppoſed, it was an objection 
| e to the conſtitution, which intruſts the crown 
« with the adminiſtration of juſtice ; and that ſup- 
poſal might as well extend to the appoint- 
ment of judges and ſheriffs, and every other 
part of the adminiſtration : and if, upon ſuch 
. ** ſuppoſal or diſtruſt, the remedy mult be to take 
away that part of the adminiſtration out of the 
crown (as was done in this clauſe) the reader muſt 
carry the thing ſo far, that the nature of the go- 
« vernment would be alter'd : and as to the parti- 
e ality of the lord-high- ſteward and the peers, the 
* commons were unwilling to ſuppoſe, that it was 
poſſible that twelve peers ſhould be ever found (for 
that number muſt agree, or the perſon accuſed 1s 
ſafe) who could ſo far forget their honors, and 
the nohle order they are of, as for revenge or in- 
tereſt to ſacrifice an innocent perſon : and if the 
lords could ſuppoſe this, the commons thought 
themſelves excus'd, if they ſuppus'd, that other 
paſſions and motives might alſo prevail on the 
„ peers; ſuch as pity in friends, partiality in re- 
= —— and the conſideration of their ſafety, in 
caſe of accomplices; that moſt men, and eſpecially 
„ Engliſhmen, enter unwillingly into matters of 
% blood : that the moſt indifferent peers would be 
e the likelieſt to abſent themſelves, either from con- 
* ©: fideration of diſſatisfy ing the crown, on the one 
<« hand, or drawing on themſelves the miſchiefs of 
% a breach with the ſamiiy of the perſon accuſed, 
© on the other: but the care of a friend would 
not fail to bring friends to the trial; the concern 
to ſerve the family from the ſtain of creation 
would bring the relations; and if chere were any 
accomplices, they would be ready for tacir own 
fakes to acquit the accuſed, and probably 
<< their number might be conſiderable in thoſe 
<< caſes: and how far this alone might go towards 
te turning the ſcale ot juſtice, eſpicially in times, 
«© when there might be ſeveral titles ſet up to the 
«© crown, and t parties formed, might deſerve 
s to be conſidered : that this was a law, that was 
«© to have a al continuance, and that the 
<« ſame loyalty, wiſdom, and zeal, which appear'd 
* now in their lordſhips, ſhould be derivd down to 
all to their poſterity, was a thing rather to be 
wiſh'd than depended upon; if, therefore, this 
clauſe had a tendency towards letting in an im- 
punity for treaſon, the commons look'd upon 
themſelves as juſtified in diſagreeing to it; for 
they thought it obvious to every one, of what con- 
ſequence it would be to the conſtitution, if ſuch 
a body as the peers, who had already ſuch pri- 
vil of all forts, ſhould have impunity for 

*< treaſon added to them. 


cc 
<c 


- <6 


Arguments of A* 
the peers, in ( that the lords were ſorry to be of any opinion dif- 


corny of 4 ferent from the commons, eſpecially in a clauſe of 
mens 4 ſo great importance, which did concern not only 

; their well-being, but their being; that they had not 
diſagreed with the commons, in any thing they 
had propoſed for their ſecurity, and hoped the 
commons would have the ſame conſideration for 
them : that tho? they were all ſecure, under their 
preſent Majeſties, there might, hereafter, ariſe 
Princes, who might indeavor to invade the li- 
berties of the people, and then the commons 
would be glad of the concurrence of the lords ; 
and defir'd they would conſider, if in ſuch a caſe, 
it would not be a great diſcouragement to the 
lords to act, unleſs they were as ſecure, at leait, 
as the commons. That if there might be ſuch 
Princes, it was not proper that part of the govern- 
&« ment, which was ſo neceſſary to their concur- 
cc 


Vor. III. 


*« To this, the managers for the peers anſwered, 


rence, ſhould be under ſuch terms for their lives, 


— 


that they dare not oppoſe them with vigor, nor WILLIAM 
act, becauſe they lie under ſhackles. hat, in & MAR. 
the caſe of impeachments, which are the groans of An” 1692. 
the people, and for the higheſt crimes, and carry L,9VvAv 
with them a greater ſuppoſition of guilt than 
% any other accuſation, there all the lords are 
** Judges; but here, in a proſecution which might 


* proceed from the influence of particular men, the 
c 


ord accuſed lies under the hardſhip of being tried 

* by a few peers ſelected for that purpoſe : that this 
" = of trial was not ancienter than Henry VIII, 
** and was introduced by him to take off thoſe he 
did not like; that in his time, the duke of 
* Bucks was taken off in this manner by cardinal 
% MWolſey, and Ann of Bullen was condemn'd by 
her own father. That this clauſe did not alter 
the conſtitution any more, than as, in ſome ſenſe, 
every new law may be ſaid to alter the conſtitu- 
tion: and, if the commons ſaid jt was alter'd, 
e becauſe formerly the trial was by a ſelect num- 
„ ber, and now all muſt appear, that did not ſeem 
* to alter the conſtitution : for the high-ſteward 
might ſummon them all already: that the lord- 
* high-ſteward formerly ſummon'd the court, and 
« was to ſummon it ſtill. The nature of the court 
„ was not alter'd by the magis or the minus, any 
more than the King's-bench ceag'd to be the ſame 
** court, when there were more or fewer judges 
in it. 
That the commons were not ſatisfied when the 
commiſſions of the judges ran durante bene placi- 
to, and could it be thought reaſonable, that the 
lords, who were the ſupreme judicature, ſhould 
not remain judges, quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint: 
that tho* the King did now appoint ſheriffs, it 
was not always ſo; and, ſince the crown made 
them, the commons had this ſecurity, that they 
might challenge thirty-five of the pannel peremp- 
rorily, and all the reſt for cauſe ; but that the 
Judges and ſheriffs are made before the crime com- 
mitted, ſo that it is impoſſible for the judges or 
ſneriffs to have prejudice againſt any man: but 
<< the lord-high-ſtewards are appointed after they 
* know the priſoner. And in the trial of a peer, 
* he could make no challenges, how partial or 
*© biaſs'd ſoever the high-ſteward, or the peers ſum- 
* mon'd by him, might 3 to be; and that 
* ſeven were ſufficient to find him guilty : that 
* ſince the trial of a peer in parliament muſt be by 
the whole houſe, where was the inconveniency, 
that they ſhould, at all times be tried, as in 
“ parliament ; that it was implied in the commiſſion 
e of the lord-high-ſteward, that all the peers ſhould 
© be ſummon'd, all the peers in the realm being 
« therein order'd to attend him; ſo that the King 
does not only grant liberty for this, but ſeems to 
* command it. 

«© The managers for the commons, in reply, The reply of 
& ſaid, this clauſe would alter a very conſiderable the commons. 
te part of the conſtitution, and that for the worſe, 
© which could not be ſaid of other new laws, 

« which were uſually made to ſtrengthen, or re- 
« ſtore the conſtitution againſt abuſes, or to as 
<« certain things that were left to a reaſonable diſs 
« cretion ; but the ſubſtance of the conſtitution re- 
« main'd ſtil] the ſame. 
«© That if a like clauſe was brought in, that a 
commoner ſhould be tried by all the free-holders 
that would appear, or thoſe they ſhould depute, 
« this were to change the conſtitution. And 
« that it might as well be ſaid, that it was not 
<« an alteration in the conſtitution to diveſt the 
crown of a power of making judges in the courts 
of law or equity: that tho? it was granted in par- 
liament, in the twenty-eighth of Edward I, that 
the people of every county ſhould chuſe their 
« chert, this created ſuch factions and confu- 
*« ſions, that the people themſelves, in a parlia- 
5 M ment 
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ment held the firſt of Edward the II, defired, 
that the power of making ſheriffs might be 
lodg'd again in the crown: that the commons 
were ſurpris d to hear it alledg'd, that this courſe 
of trial was firſt introduced in the time of Henry 
VIII, by cardinal Wolſey, in the caſe of the 
duke of Bucks, and that all trials of peers 
before were in parliament; for the ſtatute of 
the 15th of Edward III, manifeſtly prov*d the 
contrary. It ordain'd that peers ſhould be tried 
by the peers in parliament, but provides, that if 
any peers ſhould chuſe to be tried elſewhere, 
than in parliament, he might. That, indeed, 
the ſtatute was repeal'd, the ſeventeenth of 
Edward III (becauſe it was fo injurious to the 
prerogative) but yet it ſhews there was ſuch a 
court and courſe of trial as this, out of parlia- 
ment; for they could not, in Edward III's time, 
divine, that there ſhould be ſuch a new court, and 
manner of trial, erected in Henry VIII's time. 
That the contrary was likewiſe evident, by the 
trial of the earl of H in the reign of 
Henry IV, reported in the year books. That 
the very clauſe in queſtion did affirm the legality 
of this way of trial, as it diſtinguiſh'd treaſons, 
which corrupted the blood, from others, and 
left all other treaſons and felonies, to be tried 


by peers, ſummon'd by the high-ſteward as uſual. | 
That the commons did not admit that a peer 


twelve at leaſt to concur in the verdict, as was 
reſolved in the lord Dacre's caſe, the twenty- ſixth 

of Henry VIII, which is found in Moor's re- 
ports; nor can it be ſhewn, that ever any peer 
was convicted by fewer than twelve: and as to 
that clauſe which requires all peers to be atten- 
ding, it is of the ſame nature with that in every 

commiſſion of oyer and terminer; and imports 
no more, than that all perſons ſhall attend, that 
are required to do fo by law: and it can no more 
be infer'd from theſe words, that the high-ſteward 
is to ſummon all the peers, than from the like 
words in other commiſſions, that all free-holders 
are to be ſummon'd: that the commons have liberty 
of challenging, becauſe fear or corruption, or other 
cauſe of partiality, may be ſuppoſed among them; 
but the — have no challenges, becauſe all peers 
are eſteemꝰd unexceptionable, nothing ſo mean and 
diſhonorable is to be preſum*d among them ; and 
that, in reality, this court had continued the moſt 
unblemiſhed, in point of juſtice, of any court 
whatever. 

„ Laſtly, the commons did not find reaſon to 
paſs this clauſe, from that conſideration men- 
tion'd by their lordſhips, viz. That the clauſe 
did provide ſuch a defenſe for the peers, as would 
incourage them to adventure to join boldly with 
the commons, in aſſerting the public liberties z 
for the commons did not find, by the preſent 
conſtitution, the lives and fortunes of innocent 
peers were, as their lordſhips intimated, expoſed 
to the will of a great and malicious miniſter : and, 
if they were, they did not fee they would be pro- 
tected by this proviſion, ſince it extended but to 


** 


„ [jberties. 


good times, and if they were unquiet, or unſafe, 
© jt was in relation to the crown, and not to the 
„ peers, the peerage was in no danger; the peers 

ad power enough, and the crown had not too 
much, nor ought not to be render'd lets ſafe ; 
therefore the commons would inſiſt upon the 
old ways, keep the ballance of the govern- 
ment as they found it, and not change the laws 
of England which had hitherto been uſed and 
approved.” 


cc 
40 
40 
«c 
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to make attempts againſt the crown and public WILLI AN 
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This conference occaſioned great debates in both The bilt 
houſes, and was followed by three other free confe- dropped. 


rences, the reſult of all which was, that the lords in- 
ſiſted upon their clauſe, and that the commons ad- 
hered to their diſagreement of it; ſo the bill was 
dro (1). 

Beſide this diſpute between the two houſes of 
parliament, ſeveral other affairs contributed to draw 
this ſeſſion into a length, and to divert the attention 
of the commons, from the ſupplies. Among which 
the conſideration of the monies due to the orphans 
of the city of London, and the bill brought in for 
their relief was not the leaſt (2). | 


Orphan's bill. 


About this time, the commons ordered the lord The com- 
Caſtleton, fir Henry Goodric, and five more of mons give 


their members, to attend upon general Ginckel, 


could be convicted by ſeven peers, there mult be with the thanks of the houſe, both to him and the Gin 


officers, who, under him, had contributed to the 
reduction of Ireland, for the great ſervices they had 
performed to their Majeſties and the kingdom. Ge- 
neral Ginckel acknowleged this diſtinguiſh'd honor 


ks ta 
neral 
ckel. 


done him by the houſe of commons, «+ which (he His Anſwer. 


* faid) he valued above a triumph,” adding with as 
much modeſty as juſtice, ** that the ſucceſs of their 
+ Majeſties arms in Ireland, was owing chiefly to 
© the valor of the Engliſh, and that he would take 
«« care to communicate the vote of that houſe, to 
<< the officers that ſerved in Ireland; and always 
e indeavor the proſperity of their Majeſties and 
e the government. 


The houſe of commons, however, reſumed the Ways and 
conſideration of the ſupply, the 6th of January, and means. 


ordered that a particular ſtate of the revenue, and a 


computation of the civil liſt be laid before them. 
This being done accordingly the next day, by his 
_— vice-chamberlain, a committee was a 
pointed, on the 12th, to receive propoſals for raiſin 
a ſum of mony, towards carrying on the war — 
France, upon a fund of perpetual intereſt, and the 
15th it was reſolved; that towards the making 
good the ſums of mony intended to be given by 
san act made in the ſecond year of their Majeſties 
<< reign, for granting ſeveral additional duties of 
« exciſe, upon beer, ale and other liquors, for four 
* years, (from the time that an act for doublin 
cc the exciſe for one year did expire) the additional 
duties granted by the ſaid act be continued *till 
&© the 17th day of May 1697, for the uſes in the 
c ſaid act mentioned.” 

Having likewiſe examined the papers relating 
to the revenue and civil lift, the commons repeated 


ſome treaſons and to no felonies ; and they might 
ſay it did not deſerve the name of adventure for 


ſafety. 


the reſolution they had taken, the 12th of Decem- 
ber, concerning the ſalaries, fees and perquiſites of 


their lordſhips to act only upon terms of perfect | all offices under the crown; and the 19th of January, 

On the other hand, the commons appre- | they reſolved farther ; * that all penſions granted 
hended, it would afford too great a proſpect off by the crown, except penſions payable to the 
ſatety to guilty peers, and might imboldenthem . Queen Dowager, and the Princeſs Ann of Den- 


(1) It paſſed however, with the ſame clauſe, in the 7th of William IIT. 
(2) Another affair, which took up a great deal of their time, was the additional bill for appointing and inabling the 


«« commiſſioners to examine, take and ſtate the public accounts of the kingdom“; which having 


was ſent up to the lords, for their concurrence : but the 
not reliſh, the bill was thereupon loſt. 


ed the houſe of commons, 


peers having made ſome amendments to it, which the commons did 


« mark, 


Maxy, 
* The commons acknowleged, that theſe were Ax 
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Guia « mark, and ſuch other penſions as ſhould be ex- 
e cepted by the houſe, be applied towards carry- 


& MARY 
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poll- tax 

anted · 
$1 relating 
to the for- 
feituress 


Dropped. 


Fuller pillo- William Fuller's pretended. diſcoveries of a plot 
ried for an im againſt the government, and the ſpurious birth of 


poſtor. 


French Pro- 
teſtants pray 
for relief. 


Ads paſſed. 


t \ ſelf to both houſes in the following words. 
ing on the war, and that towards raiſing the ſup- My lords and gentlemen, 
*« plies for the ſame purpoſe, a tax by a quarterly | * I return my hearty thanks to you all, for the 


poll, be granted to their Majeſties (1). great demonſtrations you have given me of your 
Beiide the taxes already mentioned, the commons |<< affections in this ſeſſion, and of your zeal ſor the 
reſolved to veſt << the forfeited eſtates in England (ee ſupport of the government. 


« and Ireland, in their Majeſties, to be applied to- And I muſt thank you gentlemen of the houſe 
«+ the uſe of the war; but the two bills, which |<< of commons, 1n particular, for the great ſupplies 
they paſſed for that purpoſe, the 12th of February, e you have granted for the proſecution of the war, 
lay neglected in the houſe of lords, notwithſtanding | «<< I aſſure you, I ſhall take care ſo to diſpoſe of the 


the repeated meſſages ſent to their lordſhips to put | ++ mony you have given me, for the public occa- 
them in mind of them. 3 N bo ſions, as that the whole nation may be intirely 
The commons were, about this time, amuſed with | ©« ſatisfied with the application of it. 


My lords and gentlemen, | 

I. think it proper to acquaint you with my in- 
tentions of going beyond ſea very ſpeedily, 
which I am afraid have been retarded more than 
is convenient for the preſent poſture of affairs ; 
and, upon that account, I think it neceſſary to 


the pretended Prince of Wales, but failing to pro- 
duce the perſons he named for witneſſes, v1z. colo- | « « 
nel Thomas Delaval, and mr. James Hayes, they | << 
voted him to be a notorious impoſtor, a cheat, 
ce a falſe accuſer, having ſcandalized their Majeſties, |<< put an end to this preſent meeting; the ſeaſon of 
« and their government, abuſed the houſe, and | << the year being now ſo very far advanced, that it 


« falſely accuſed ſeveral perſons of honor and qua- may prove of the laſt ill conſequence to conti 
« lity : and reſolved, that an addreſs be preſented | << jr n | 5 885 


« to his Majeſty, to command his attorney- general Which done, both houſes, purſuant to his Ma- The 


<< to proſecute the ſaid impoſtor.” Fuller was, 
accordingly proſecuted, and ſentenced to ſtand in 
the pillory, which he ſuffered with an audacious un- now to ſome other matters which happen'd during 
concernedneſs. the latter part of this ſeſſion of parliament. 

About the middle of January, many of the] The 21ſt of January, his Majeſty iſſued out his 
French proteſtants preſented a petition to the houſe | royal proclamation, wherein he declar'd : „ that 
of commons, 2 the conſideration of that houſe | «++ he could not but be deeply ſenſible of the 

z 


for their relief; but the multiplicity of affairs ren- | © goodneſs and mercy of Almighty Gop, in 


415 


private acts: after which his Majeſty addreſſed him- WILLIAM 
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His Majeſty's 


ſpeech to 
the parlia- 
ment. 


parlia- 


jeſty's pleaſure, immediately adjourn'd themſelves, ment adjorn- 
till the 12th of April, next inſuing (2). I return ed. 


A proclama- 
Sreat tion againſt 


vice and 


dring their d ine ffectual, they applied them- | giving ſo happy ſucceſs to his indeavors for the prophaneneſs. 


ſelves to the King, with their caſe in print, to which reſcuing theſe kingdoms from Popiſh tyranny and 
they added their Majeſties declaration of the 25th of ſuperſtition, and in preſerving his royal perſon, 
April, 1689, in their favor. Theſe his Majeſty | << ſupporting his government, and uniting the arms 
ordered to be laid before the commons, the 17th of | of moſt of the Princes and States, in Chriſtendom, 
February. A week afterwards they took his Ma- | againſt the common enemy; ſo he was no leſs 
jeſty's meſſage into conſideration, and a motion was | «+ touch'd with a reſentment, that, notwithſtandin 

made for a ſupply to be given towards the relief of | «+ thoſe deliverances, impiety and vice did till a- 
the petitioners ; but before they came to a reſolution, | . bound in theſe kingdoms ; and that the execu- 
they were ordered to attend the King in the houſe of | < tion of many good laws, which had been made 
lords; when his Majeſty gave the royal aſſent ; | «+ for the ſuppreſſing and puniſhing thereof, had been 
te to an act for raiſing the militia of this kingdom | <* groſly neglected, to the great diſhonor of Gop, 
<« for the year 1692. To an act for the better or-] and his holy religion. Wherefore, and that he 
« dering and collecting the duties upon low wines ] could not expect increaſe or continuance of the 
“ and ſtrong waters; to an act againſt correſpond- | «+ bleſſings he and his ſubjects injoy*d, without pro- 
ing with their Majeſties enemies; an act for the | «+ viding remedies to prevent the like evils for the 
« more effectual diſcovery and puniſhment of deer- | «+ future, he judg'd himſelf bound, by the duty he 
«< ſtealers: an act for the better repairing of the | «© ow'd to Gop, and the care he had of the people 
« high-ways : an act for the incouragement of the | «+ committed to his charge, to proceed in taking 
« breeding and feeding of cattle : an act for the | + ſome effectual courſe therein: and being there- 
« relief of creditors againſt fraudulent devices: an]. unto moved by the pious addreſs of the archbi- 
c act for the better explanation, and ſupplying the | «<< ſhops and biſhops, he thought fit to declare his 
defects of the former laws, for the ſettlement of | «+ intentions and reſolution to diſcountenance all 
« the poor: to an act to take away clergy from] manner of vice and immorality, in all perſons, 
« ſome offenders, and to bring others to puniſh- | «+ from the higheſt to the loweſt degree, in this 
« ment; and to the poll-a&” ; beſi de thirty- four I++ realm. And, for that purpoſe, he ſtrictly 


3 


(1) By the bill which was brought in, according to this reſolution, all perſons (except ſuch as received alms of the pariſh, 
poor houſe-keepers and their children) were to pay twelve-pence quarterly for one year. All tradeſmen and artificers having an. 
eſtate of the clear value of 300 1. and upwards, ten ſhillings ; all genlemen, or reputed gentlemen, having an eſtate of 300 l. 
or more, as alſo all clergymen and teachers, who had any eccleſiaſtical benefice or contribution, to the valueof 80 I. per annum 
or upwards, twenty ſhillings, Every lord of parliament, either ſpiritual or temporal, the ſum of 10 1. and all perions who 
ſhould refuſe to take the oaths to their Majeſties, double the ſums charged, by the reſpective heads. 8 

(2) This unexpected adjournment of the parliament was the occaſion that ſeveral bills which were depending did not paſs : 
« 1. a bill for leſſening the intereſt of mony,” which the commons had paſs'd and ſent up to the lords, for their ooncurrence. 
« 2. For diſabling minors to marry without the conſent of their guardians, and for preventing clandeſtine marriages, which the 
lords had ſent downto the commons. 3 For the paying of the army according to the muſters of the effective men, puniſhing mu- 
tineers and deſerters, and preventing falſe muſters, to which the lords had made ſome amendments that occaſion'd great 
diſputes. ** 4. For aſcertaining the commiſſions and ſalaries of the judges,” which tho' it had paſs d both houſes, was not con- 
firm'd by the royal aſſent. 5. Againſt the buying and ſelling of offices. 6. To apprehend highway-men. 7. To prevent 
« frauds by clandeſtine mortgages. 8. Againſt duelling.” As for the „ bill to impower thecourts of chancery and exchequer to 
< accept of the ſolemn anſwer, in evidence, of any of the people called Quakers; ” and another, . for confirming the charters of 
the univerſity of Cambridge,” the queſtion being put in the lower houſe, that they ſhould paſs, it was carried, for both, in 
the negative. 


charged 
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and commanded all his magiſtrates and 
officers, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, to execute 
the laws againſt blaſphemy, prophane ſwearing 
and curſing, drunkenneſs, prophanation of the 
lords-day, or any other diſſolute, immoral 


practiſes.“ 


ce 
ce 
» 


The head of The 19th, fir Evan Cameron, of Locheal, one 


the Scotiſh 
rebels ſub- 
mits. 


Knights of 


the garter 
elected. 


General 
Ginckel 
created earl 


vf Athlone : 


} 


And treated 
by the city. 


Preferments. 


The Ki 
eule 


of the leaders of the male- contents in the highlands 
of Scotland, was permited to kiſs their Ma- 
jeſties hands, at Kenſington; when he gave them 
all poſſible aſſurances of his, and the reſt of the 
Highlanders, ſincerity, in ſubmiting to their Ma- 
jeſties government. 

The 2d of February, a chapter of the moſt noble 
order of the garter was held at Kenſington, in which 
the elector of Saxony, and the earl of Dorſet, were 
elected knight-companions. 

The 2oth, general Ginckel was created earl of 
Athlone, and baron of Aghrim, in Ireland, as a 
reward for the memorable ſervices he had perform'd 
to their Majeſties, and this nation, in the reduction 
of the kingdom of Ireland, and particularly in the 
ations at thoſe two places. The 27th, that general, 
the duke of Wirtemberg, the lieutenant- generals 
Scravenmore, Lanier and Talmaſh, major-general 
Ruvigny, with other the general and field-officers in 
town, who had ſignaliz d themſelves in Ireland, 
were ſplendidly entertain'd at Merchant-taylors hall, 
by fir Thomas Stamp the new lord-mayor, the 
aldermen, ſheriffs, and the moſt eminent merchants 
and citizens of London, who, on this occaſion, 
gave all poſſible demonſtrations of their affection 
and loyalty to the government, and of honor and 
reſpe& to thoſe, whoſe courage and conduct had 
ſupported it. 

The 1ſt of March, his Majeſty beſtowed ſome 
marks of his royal favor, on ſundry perſons. The 
earls of Rocheſter and Ranelagh, the lord Cornwallis, 
and fir Edward Seymour, wereadmited to their Ma- 
jeſties privy-council. The earl of Bedford was made 
lord-lieutenant of the county of Middleſex, and the 
earl of Pembroke lord-keeper of the privy-ſeal, 
who was ſucceeded in his place of commiſſioner of 
the admiralty, by the lord Cornwallis. Sir John 
Lowther, vice-chancellor of his Majeſty's houſhold, 
and Thomas Pelham, eſq; having reſign'd their 
places as commiſſioners of the treaſury, they were 
diſpoſed of, one to fir Edward Seymour, and the 
other to Charles Montague, eſq. The 3d the lord 
viſcount Sidney was — lord - lieutenant of 
Ireland, and the ſame day his Majeſty confer'd the 
honor of knighthood on Godfrey Kneller, eſq; 
their Majeſties principal painter in ordinary. The 
19th, Thomas Coningſby, eſq; one of the lords- 
juſtices of Ireland, was created a baron of that king- 
dom, by the ſtile of lord Coningſby: and, about a 
month after, fir Henry Capell, was made baron 
Cape! of Tewkſbury, in the county of Glouceſter, 
The 2d of May, fir George Treby was advanced to 
the place of lord-chief-juſtice of the common-pleas, 
and his office of attorny-general given to fir John 
Sommers (1). At the ſame time Thomas Trevor, 

ly was made follicitor-general. 

n the mean time, the King, having ſettled his af- 


fairs in England, imbark'd the gth of March for WII LIAu 
Holland, arrived the next morning in the Maeſe, & Mn, 
landed at Orange-polder, went the ſame day to the Ay' 1692 
Hague, and ſoon after to Loo; where I ſhall leave WIE 
his Majeſty, taking the diverſions of that agreable 
— to give ſome farther account of tranſactions at 

ome. Towards the latter end of the ſame month The Queen 
of March, the Queen Dowager, who, in all junc- Dowager 
tures had behaved herſelf very prudently, went leaves Eng. 
from Somerſet-houſe, imbark'd at Dover for land. 
Calais, from whence ſhe continu'd her journey, by 
land, to Liſbon, where ſhe afterwards reſided, till 

her death. 
The 7th of April, fir Rowland Gwin, treaſurer — Rowland 
of their Majeſties chamber, was removed from his 81 turn 
place, for words ſpoken againſt the lord Sidney, the 
ſubſtance of which he could not prove, when re- 
quired to do it by the council. 

His Majeſty had ſcarce reached Holland, before A Jacobite" 
the Jacobites again begun to feed themſelyes with — *. 
fond hopes of their maſter's reſtoration. One Lunt, 
who had been before imployed, in bringing over, 
and diſperſing King James's commiſſions, for which 
he was impriſoned, but was ſo fortunate to be diſ- 
charged, was again —_—_— in 1691, by the Lan- 
caſhire Papiſts, privately to raiſe men, and buy arms, 
that they might be ready tor an inſurrection in Eng- 
land, as ſoou as the blow was given, if his Majeſty 
had been aſſaſſinated in Flanders, by Dumont, as 
_ expected : (2) but the campain being ended, 
without any news either of the aflaſſination, or an 
invaſion, Lunt was ſent to France, in November, 
to acquaint the abdicated Monarch, that they were 
in a condition to receive him, and therefore, deſired 
to be informed, when he propoſed to make a deſcent 
into this kingdom. Lunt returned in December 
following with advice, that the late King James 
would certainly be in England, the next ſpring, 
and thar colonel Parker, and others, would be ſent 
over, in the mean time, with full inſtructions for 
their government. 

Parker and Johnſton, and ſome few others, 
landed accordingly about the latter end of January, 
of this year. An tion was their favorite 
ſcheme, being the only means, as they thought, to 
make the invaſion — and their conqueſt of 
England eaſy. It was communicated to as many as 
they could truſt, in hopes to have perpetrated it 
before the King went to Holland; but they were ſo 
long in contriving, by whom, how, when and where 
it ſhould be done, that the time paſſed before their 
conſultations came to maturity. They were then 
aſſured, by Parker, that the deſign of an aſſaiſina- 
tion would be reſumed in Flanders, by the ſame per- 
ſons who were to have performed it the laſt cam- 
pain, and this kept up — hopes of the Jacobites, 
and incouraged them to — preparations, and 
wait for the intended invaſion with patience. The 


project of it was firſt laid in France, and colonel 

arker, with ſome others, were ſent over hither to 
communicate it to the party, that they might 
do, on their ſide, what was neceſſary, and in their 
power, to facilitate the matter. This Parker did, by 
calling their principal officers and others together, 


1) This great man, who began firſt to be taken notice of at the trial of the biſhops, at which he gain'd great reputation 
mw *. 1 it, in the houſe of commons, aſter their Majeſties acceſſion to the 8 He ds 4x 


that he was a perſon of great parts, deep learning, a manly 


nation. 

(2) Mr. Wilſon of Redland ſwore before mr. ſecretary Trenchard, that he ſaw Lunt deliver the following commiſſions from 
King james: to mr. Sherbun of Stonyhurſt, mr. Townley of 'Townley, fir Thomas Stanley of Alderſly, mr. Chumley of 
Vale-royal, fir Rowland Stanley, fir Robert Throgmorton, fir Henry Titchburn, fir —— Gifford of Chillington, fir James 
Symmons of Aſhton in Staffordſhire, Thomas Tildeſly, eſq; and the lord Brudenel, each for a regiment of horſe : to mr. Weſtby 


of Mobrick, and —— Dalton of Thurnbury 
mr 


Gyfford, captain Goure, and Baſil Brooks, eſq; to be captains of horſe, 


eloquence, eaſy addreſs, and a bold ſtickler for the liberty of the 


, eſq; each for a regiment of dragoons : to mr. Girlington of Girlingtion, and 
each for a regiment of foot ; to the lord Molyneux, to be governor of Liverpool ; to fir Charles 


eal, to be 


lieutenant colonel ; to William Fowler, eſq; of St. Thomas's near Stafford, a captain's commiſſion ; and to mr. Auguſtine 
Oldmixon, p. 70. 


and 
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King James 
writes to his 
late council. 


His declara- 
tion. 


Preparations 
of the Jaco- 
bites in Eng- 
land. 


| 


and telling thern, That their abdicated ſovereign 
& had, at length, obtained of his moſt Chriſtian 
„ Majeſty a ſuccor of 30,000 effective men, and 
e that when the ſpring was a little more advanced, 
« King James, who was already marching into 
« Normandy, would come over himſclt with them, 
« into England; with aſſurance, if that number was 
not great enough to reduce his rebellious ſubjects, 
France would ſpare them 30,000 more”. He deſi- 
red, therefore, they would all be in readineſs, with 
the greateſt expedition and ſecrecy imaginable : and 
addreſſing himſelf, in particular to captain Blaire, 
(at the inſtance of Johnſton the prieſt) he told him, 
«© he was going to command in Lancaſhire, but 
© intended to move ſouthward as ſoon as his Ma- 
„ jeſty was landed, and therefore deſired the 
captain to join him, in regard his own men were 
% raw, and the captain's, for the moſt part, were 
all old officers and ſoldiers. 

King James's Queen being, in this interval, big 
with child, and drawing near her time, the abdi- 
cated Monarch ſent a letter to ſeveral lords and 
others of his late privy-council, requiring them, or 
as many of them as poſſibly could, to attend him 
at St. Germains, and be witneſſes of his royal con- 
ſort's labor (1) ; but none of them anſwered the in- 
vitation. Soon after this, he ſent over a declaration, 
ſeting forth his right; inviting his ſubjects to join 
him at his landing ; threatning thoſe who preſumed 
to oppoſe him, with the ſevereſt puniſhments, and 
promiſing his pardon to all perſons, how guilty 
ſoever they might have been, excepting thoſe therein 
named and deſcribed (2). | 

Captain Parker took ſeveral good officers with 
him into Lancaſhire, ſome of whom ſtaid with him 
in that country, and others he diſpoſed of in York- 
ſhire and the biſhopric of Durham. He himſelf 
had his head-quarters at mr. Walmſley's, at 
Dungan-hall, from whence he iſſued out his orders. 
Helikewiſe cauſed their arms, which, for fear of a 
diſcovery, had been hid in woods and grounds, 
buried between walls, and concealed in cellars and 
out-houſes, to be taken out, and forthwith diſtributed 
among the officers and liſted men. In the mean 
time, mr. James Fountain, as lieutenant-colonel to 
the lord Montgomery, and colonel Holman, were 


each of them compleating a regiment of horſe in 


Intelligence 
ſent to 


France. 


ſea-· commanders, and particularly 


London, which were deſigned to join the late King 
(who, with his army of Engliſh, Scots, Iriſh, and 
French, was at la Hogue) when he ſhould land in 
England. | 

The Jacobites ſent, at the ſame time, captain 
Loyd, expreſs to the lord Melford, to acquaint 
him, that they had corrupted ſeveral of the Engliſh 
rear-admiral 
Carter (3). They likewiſe tranſmited to him a liſt 
of the number and rates of the Engliſh fleet, and 
how long it would be before it was poſſible they 
could be joined by the Dutch: this intelligence they 


be re-inforced by the Dutch ſquadron. The lord 
Melford, upon the receit of this meſſage, made ap- 
plication accordingly to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
who thereupon gave his poſitive commands to 
Tourville, to ingage the Engliſh fleet, without 
waiting for the Toulon ſquadron, under the com- 
mand of monſ. d' Eſtrees. 

The Queen, having intelligence of all theſe pre- 
parations for invading this kingdom, 
with her uſual maſculine courage, and that noble 
preſenſe of mind which was conſpicuous in all her 
actions, that the fleet ſhould put to ſea, with all 
poſſible expedition, and the militia be in a readineſs 
to act, upon any imergency. She likewiſe ſent for 
three regiments of foot, from Holland, viz. 
Selwin's, Beveridge's, and Loyd's, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-general Talmaſh, and with them, 
together with ſome other troops which were then 
in the kingdom, formed a camp at Portſmouth, 
ſoon after. Her Majeſty's next royal care was to 
iſſue three neceſſary proclamations; one on the 3d 
of May, „ commanding all Papiſts to depart im- 
© mediately from the cities of London and 
© Weſtminſter, and from within ten miles of 
„the ſame.” Another, on the 5th, requiring the 
5 attendance of both houſes of parliament at 
« Weſtminſter, on the 24th of the ſame month, 
& for the diſpatch of ſuch important affairs, as the 
c ſafety of the kingdom might require” : And a 
third, on the gth of May, for the apprehending 
e the earls of Scarſdale and Litchfield, Newburg, 
«© Middleton and Dunmore, the lords Griffin and 
“ Forbes, James Griffin, eſq; fir John Fenwick, 
te fir Theophilus Oglethorp, fir Andrew Foreſter, 
«© colonel Slingſby, James Grahme, eſq; mr. 
Orby, colonel Sackvile, Oliver St. George, eſq; 
major Soaper, Charles Adderley, ue Lloyd, 
George Porter, and Samuel Stafford, eſqg; 

The main body of the fleet was under the com- 


by commiſſion, bearing date the 3d of December 
of the preceding year (4) 3 and all poſſible expedi- 
tion was uſed to bring the fleet early to ſea. here 
were likewiſe two ſquadrons already at ſea; one 
under fir Ralph Delaval, which arrived the begin- 
ing of ya from Cadiz, in the Downs, and was 


ordered ou in; and another under rear-admiral 
Carter, who Had both orders to join one another; 
as the admiral on his ſide, had orders to ſail with 
the body of the fleet, both Dutch and Engliſh, and 
to place himſelf between Cape la Hogue, and tlie 
iſle of Wight, in order to join thoſe two ſquadrons, 
which had orders to cruize thereabouts for that 
rpoſe. 
he 8th of May, the admiral arrived off of Rye, 


and immediately paſſed thro* the Downs. In the 
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deſired his lordſhip to lay before the French King, WIIIL IAM 


and procure his command to monſ. de Tourville, & Maxy. 
Immediately to fight the Engliſh, before they could An* 1692. 


The Queen's 
gave orders, vigilance. 


mand of mr. Ruſſel, who was conſtituted admiral, On _ 


(1) Beſide theſe noblemen, ſeveral ladies were invited, as the ducheſſes of Sommerſet and Beaufort, the marchioneſs of 
Hallifax, the counteſſes of Darby, Mulgrave, Rutland, Brooks, Nottingham, Lumley and Danby, the ladies Fitzharding 
and Fritchvile, as likewiſe the following ladies of commoners, viz. fir John Trevor's, the ſpeaker's lady, fir Edward Seymour's 
lady, fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave's lady, fir Thomas Pope Blount's lady, fir John Guiſe's lady, Thomas Foley's, eſq; lady, 
lady Stamp, the lady Mayoreſs, lady Aſhurſt, lady Levet, and the ladies of the two Sheriffs. The famous dr. Hugh Chamberlain 
was likewiſe called; but of all theſe none anſwered the ſummons. | 

(2) The perſons excepted were, the duke of Ormond, the marquis of Wincheſter, the earls of Sunderland, Bath, L 
and Nottingham, the lords N rt, Delamere, Wiltſhire, Colcheſter, Cornbury, Dunblain, and Churchil, the biſhops of 
London and St. Aſaph, fir Robert Howard, fir John Worden, fir Samuel Grimſton, fir Stephen Fox, fir George Treby, ſir 
Baſil Dixwell, fir James Oxendon, dr. Tillotſon, dean of Canterbury, dr. Gilbert Burnet, Francis Ruſſel, Richard Leviſon, 
and John Trenchard, eſq; Charles Duncomb, citizen of London, ſuch as had offered perſonal indignities to him at Feverſham ; 
thoſe who as judges, jury-men, or otherwiſe, had had a hand in the barbarous murder (as he called it) of Aſhton, Croſs, &c, 
And all ſpies, and ſuch as had betrayed his council, during his lateabſenſe from England. Ee ales | 

(3) There was a report that rear-admiral Carter had ten thouſand pounds given him to bring his diviſion over to the French. 
W hat ground there was for this rumor is uncertain. True it is, rear-admiral Carter was not rich, yet it is plain, he never received 
ſuch a bribe, becauſe he died poor, tho'it was in the bed of honor (as we ſhall ſee below) at the ſame time that he was ſaid to 
have been ſuſpected. Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. 2. p. 657. ; 

(4) Burnet obſerves (in his hiſtory of his own times) that this command was given him tho' he had put himſelf in ill terms 
with theKing, by prefling to know the grounds of the earl of Marlborough's diſgrace ; he almoſt upbraided the King with the 
earl's ſervices, who as he ſaid, had ſet the crown on his head. 
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evening, 
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vening, he ſent to the Dutch flag-officer, who was 

M6 a7 - anchor, to weigh and make fail after him. 
Ax' 1692. The ninth, in the evening, the Dutch ſhips, from 
the Downs, joined the fleet, and one of their rear- 
FIN admirals, with the reſt of their ſhips, under three 
decks, was ar anchor, off of Dungeneſſe. The 

eleventh, the fleet ſailed from Rye-bay, and, on 
the 13th, was oined, at St. Helens, by the 

ſquadrons under br Ralph Delaval, and rear-admiral 

arter (1). - 8 

Malicious aſ- About this time, a malicious and dangerous 
Perſions caſt report was ſpread abroad, nded probably upon 
onthe officers. ne intelligence ſent to France, of which I have 
made mention above, as if ſome of the officers 
of their Majeſties fleet had given aſſurance, to the 
diſaffected perſons on ſhoar, of their readineſs to 

adhere to them, and that the Queen had, there- 

upon, ordered many of them to be diſcharged the 

ſervice. Her Majeſty, who was ſenſible, that nothing 

could more effectually prevent any evil conſequences 

ariſing from this rumor, than to declare how 

much ſhe was convinced of the falſhood of it, com- 

manded the lord Nottingham to acquaint admiral 

The Queen's Ruſſel ; that ſhe was ſatisfied this report was in- 
politic meſ- . duſtriouſly raiſed by the enemies of the govern- 
ſage. « ment, and that ſhe repoſed ſo intire a confidence 
in their fidelity and zeal for their Majeſties ſer- 
« vice, and the defenſe of their country, that ſhe 

<« had reſolved not to diſplace any one of them.“ 

This politic meſſage was immediately communicated, 

by the admiral, to the flag and other officers ; who 
thereupon being touched with a lively ſenſe of 

honor, unanimouſly ſubſcribed an addreſs, expreſſing 

their ſteady zeal and loyalty ; which the admiral, at 

Addreſs ofthe their requeſt, tranſmited to the lords commiſſioners 
fleet. of the admiralty (2). ak f a 
The Queen, in the mean time, truſting to their 
fidelity and reſolution, and conſidering that her 
fleet was now join' d by that of her allies, and in a 
readineſs tœ epel the attempts of her enemies, her 
Majcſty, en the ſixteenth of May, thought fit to 
prorogue the parliament to the fourteenth of the in- 
ſuing month. I have already obſerv'd, that the 
French King had given poſitive orders to monf. de 
Tourville to fight the Engliſh fleet, upon a ſup- 
poſition,” that the Dutch ſquadron would not be able 
to join them ſo ſoon. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
was, for ſome time, intoxicated with this pleaſing 


The parlia- 
ment proro. 


dream (3), till, at length, expreſs n expreſs 
— confirming their . he diſ- 


tch'd one meſſenger after another to Tour- 
Lille, to order him to decline fighting; but theſe 
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counter-orders came to late, as we ſhall now ſoon Wirrrau 
lee 


88 3 1 1. & Mar 
The 18th of May, the admiral faild, with his Ay? 1692. 
whole fleet, towards the coaſt of France, and the . 
next day, while both France and England were in The French 
a dubious expectation of the important event, about and confege. 
three in the morning, Cape Barfleur bearing then rate fleets 
S. W. by S. at about ſeven leagues diſtance, the wet. 
ſcouts which were weſtward of the fleet, fired ſeveral 
guns. Theſe ſhips coming, ſoon after, within ſight, 
made the ſignal of diſcovering the enemy, and la 
with their heads northward : upon this, the admiral 
cauſed the fleet to draw into a line of battle, and 
notice was given for the rear to tack, that in caſe 
the French ſtood northward, they might the ſooner 
come up and ingage. It was then a fog, but the 
ſun having diſperſed it ſoon after four, the enemy 
was ſeen, Rating ſouthward, forming their line, 
with the ſame tack, which the confederate fleet had 
on board. x 

Monſ. de Larrey (in his hiſtory of France, under 
Lewis XIV) fays, when the fog diſſipated, monſ. 
de Tourville was ſurprized to find it was the 
whole Engliſh and Dutch united fleet he was going 
to ingage, whereas before he imagined it had been 
but part of it: but, however, conſidering a haſty 
retreat would bring his fleet into ſuch a confuſion, 
as might prove more hazardous. than a battle it 
ſelf, he continued his orders for the ingagement. 

Admiral Ruſſel, obſerving the diſpoſition of the 
enemy, cauſed the ſignal for the rear-tack to be taken 
in, and bore away with his own ſhip ſo far to the 
leeward, that all the other ſhips might fetch his 
wake, and then bringing to lay by, with his fore- 
top-ſail to the maſt, to give the better opportunity 
to the whole fleet to place themſelves, according to 
their orders. About eight, the line of the confe- 
derate fleet was pretty well formed, and ſtretched 
from S. S. W. to N. N. E. the Dutch in the van, 
the admiral in the center, and the blue in the rear. 
By nine, the enemy's van had ſtretch'd almoſt as far 
ſouthward as they, their admiral and rear-admiral 
of the blue (who were in the rear) cloſing the line, 
and their vice-admiral of the fame diviſion ſtand- 
ing towards the rear of the confederate fleet. Be- 
tween ten and eleven, the French bore down upon 
them, with little wind, and admiral Ruſſel (who 
ſtill lay by with his fore-top-ſail to the maſt) 
obſerving that monſ. de Tourville had put out his 
ſignal for battle, commanded that his ſhould not be 
ſpread, until the French, who had the weather-gage, 
were advanc'd as far as they ſhould think fit (1). 


Diſpoſition of 
the fleets, 


— 


(1) They had met four days beſore, when the former was ſtanding over to the iſle of Wight, from Cape la Hogue, and the 


ether from St. Helens's, in ſearch of him. 
(2) Their addreſs was as follows : 


« We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects and ſervants, flag-officers and captains in your Majeſty's fleet, out of 


a deep and grateful ſenſe of your Majeſty's good and juſt opinion of our loyalty and fidelity, imparted to us by the right hono- 
40 area Fe Ruſſel, in a 1 to L the earl of Nottingham, principal ſecretary of fate, do, in behalf of ourſelves, 
« and all the other officers and ſeamen, humbly preſume to addreſs ourſelves to your Majeſty, at this juncture, to undeceive the 
« world, as to thoſe alſe and malicious reports, which have been lately ſpread in prejudice of your Majeſty's ſervice, by people 
«« diſaffected to the government, and who have an averſion to the quiet and good of their country, that there are ſome amon 
« us who are not truly zealous for and intirely devoted to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment. We do, therefore, moſt humbly beg 
« leave to add to our repeated oaths, this aſſurance of our fidelity; that we will, with all imaginable alacrity and reſolution, 
« yenture our lives in the defenſe of the government, and of the religion and liberty of our country, againſt all Popiſh inva- 
« dors whatſoever. And that God Almighty may preſerve your Majeſty's moſt ſacred perſon, dire& your councils, and proſper 
« your arms by ſeaand land, againſt your enemies, may all people ſay Amen, with your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
«« jets; Dated on board the Britannia, at St. Helens, the 15th day of May, 1692.” : , 
This addreſs was ſigned by fir John Aſhby, admiral of the blue; fir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral of the red ; mr. Rook 
vice-admiral of the blue ; fir Cloudeſly Shovel, rear-admiral of the red ; mr. Carter, rear-admiral of the blue, and by the 
other commanders of the fleet. It was preſented the day after its date, by the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, and her 
Majeſty was not only pleaſed to accept it very graciouſly, but to anſwer ; © that ſhe always had this opinion of the commanders 
« but was very glad this was come to ſatisfy others:“ and indeed it was not long before they performed their promiſe, 
iard's naval hiſtory, Vol. 2. p. 658. : f 
50% Whit the 2 were bl g themſelves with hopes of approaching ſucceſs, the firſt thing, which put a damp upon 
them, was the various reports about the joining of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets. Once they had notice they were joined; but 
this being contradicted the next day, leaſt that report ſhould have any influence upon the French, they ſent over fir Adam 
Blaire, to aſſure them that the Dutch were not yet come up: yet ſo it happened, that before the gentleman could reach Dover, 
they had certain news that the fleets were joined indeed ; and therefore one mr. Clark was diſpatched into France, to acquaint 
them with this fatal junction. But mr. Clark was ſo far from gaining credit to his report (tir Adam Blaire avering the con- 
trary) that he was impriſoned as a ſpreader of falſe news, till ſeveral other expreſſes confirmed his account. 


(1) As 


* 


WILLIAM 


& MARY. ſhips which compoſed, as well the French as the confedrate fleets. 


| The Dutch Squadron. Whi 
An” 1692. A Lis r of the Engliſh and Dutch Fleet. | Rates. Ships. 1 = Guns 
WWW SY The Red Squadron. i The Zealand — doo 90 
1 Koning Wilhelm — 525 92 
Rates. Ships. Men. Guns. 1 Brandenburg — 500 92 
1 The Royal William — 780 100 1 Welt-Frieſland 47 84 
1 London — 730 100 941 Printz 540 92 
5 J Britannia — 780 100 1 Printzeſs 500 92 
1 St. Andrew — 730 100 1 Beſchirmer a” 
1 Royal Sovereign — 815 100 1 Caſteel-Medenblick — 500 86 
2 St. Michael — 600 go r Captain-General cn 500 84 
38 2 Sandwich — 660 go 2 North-Holland — 350 68 
2 Royal Catherine 540 90 | 2 Erſte-Edele — 400 74 
3 Cambridge 420 70 2 Munickendam 376 72 
3 Plymouth — — 340 2 Gelderland. A. 375 72 
3 Breda — — 80 10 3 2 Stat-Muyden — 72 
; 3 Kent — — 460 70 4 2 Eſtwout — — 375 72 
| 3 Swiftſure m=— 420 70 | 2 Printz-Caſimits— 370 70 
3 Hampton Court 460 70 2 Friſia — 370 70 
3 Grafton — 460 70 2 Ridderſhap — 375 72 
1643 Reſtauration — 40 70 2 De 7 Provintzen ————.. 400 76 
3 Eagle — 460 70 3 Zurick zee — 325 60 
3 Rupert —__ 400 60 3 Gelderland, R. — 325 64 
3 Elizabeth — 460 50 3 Vere — — 325 62 
3 Burford —— 460 70 3 Zeeland, A, — 325 64 
73 Captain — 460 70 9 33 Haerlem — 325 64 
| 3 Devonſhire — 80 3 Leyden — 325 64 
3 York — 340 60 | 3 Amſterdam — 825 64 
3 Lenox — 460 70 3 Velew —— 325 64 
4 Ruby — 230 50 13 Maegd van Dort — 325 64 
4 Oxford — 280 50 [4 Tergoes — 225 54 
4 St. Albans — 280 50 4 Medenblick — 320 50 
4 Greenwich — — 280 50 4 Gaſterland 210 50 
4 Chetter — m— 280 50 g } 4 Ripperda — 210 50 
4 Centurion 280 50 4 4 Schatterſhoff — 210 50 
(4 Bonadventure — 230 50 4 Stadten-Land — 210 52 
4 Hoom 210 50 


The Right Honourable Edward Ruſſel, Eſq; Admiral. 
Sir Ralph Delaval, Vice-Admiral. 
Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, Rear-Admiral. 


y 
-- 2 


+ [+ $4 
Admiral Allemonde, Vice-Admiral, SchHour by Nacht, 
The Dutch fleet conſiſted of fix and tirty ps, 
carrying twelve thouſand, nine hundred and fifty men ; 
and two thouſand, four hundred and ninety four guns. 
Frigat: and fire ſhips, fourteen. 


The Blue Squadron. 


Rates, Ships. Men, Guns. Engliſh and Dutch, in all, ninety-nine ſhips, of the 
1 The Victory 780 100 line; forty thouſand, fix hundred and ſeventy-five ſea- 
(2 Albermarle — 660 90 men; and fix thouſand, nine hundred and ninety-four 
2 Windſor- Caſtle — 6560 go guns. Fire-ſhips and frigats, ſeven and thirty. 
2 Neptune — 680 96 
7 32 Vanguard — 660 90 A List of the French Fleet. | Men. Guns. 
2 Ducheſs 660 90 The Van. The Victorieux 92 
2 Offory — — 660 90 Ships. Guns. | Fulminant 96 
(2 Duke — — 675 90 The Formidable go | Ambitieux 96 
3 Reſolution — 420 70 Foudroyant $82 | Intrepid 84 
3 Monk — 340 60 St. Philip $84 | St. Eſprit - "oh 
3 Expedition — — 460 70 Magnifique 76 | Illuſtrieux 70 
| 3 Northumberland — 460 70 Conquerant 84 | Henry 64 
1-3 Lion — 340 60 Fier 76 | Courtiſan 64 
3 Berwick 4 70 Belliqueux 76 Bourbon 64 
3 Defiance — — 400 70 Terrible 76 | Siren 60 
18 3 Monta | 355 60 Floriſſant 84 | Courageux 58 
3 Warſpight — 420 70 Tonant -6 | Aſſure 60 
3 Monmouth — 460 70 Triomphant 76 | Apollo 60 
3 Edgar 445 70 Couronne 76 | St. Louis 60 
3 Sterling-Caſtle 460 70 Pompeux 74 | Excellent 60 
3 Dreadnought — 365 60 Galliard 68 | Arrogant 60 
| 3 Suffolk — — 460 70 Content 64 | Prince 60 
3 Cornwal — 80 Glorieux 64 | Fleuron 58 
3 Eſſex — 460 70 Serieux 68 | Temeraire 54 
| 3 Hope — — 460 70 Ecueil 64 | And 3 fire- ſhips. 
4 Chatham — 280 50 Brillant 68 The Rear. 
4 Advice — 230 50 Furieux 60 | The Merveilleux 94 
4 Adventure — 200 50 | 60 | Admirable 90 
4 Crown — — 230 50 St. Michael Go | Vainueur 84 
5 Woolwichkwuaoyꝓ — 280 54 Agreeable 60 Brave 60 
4 Deptford 280 50 Diamant 60 Sanſpareil 60 
Entreprenant 68 | Juſte 64 
Sir John Aſhby, Admiral. | The CENTER. Entendue 60 
The Honourable George Rooke, Eſq; Vice-Admiral. Soleil Royal 104 | Maure 52 
The Honourable Richard Carter, Eſq; Rear-Admiral. Dauphin Royal 100 | Perle 56 
Monarch go | Heureux Retour 52 
The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of fixty-three ſhips, car- Grand 86 | Fidelle 48 
rying, ſeven and twenty thouſand, ſeven hundred, and Souverain 84 | Another of 8 


twenty-five ſeamen ; and four thouſand five hundred 


4 
Seven veſſels of leſs burden, 26 flutes, and 14 long barks. 
guns. Frigats and Fire-ſhips, three and twenty. 


In all 63 ſhips of the line of battle, and 55 ſmall craft. 
Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 659. and 660. 


According to this liſt, the French fleet will appear to have been of greater force, than any of the accounts of the battle which 

I have ſeen, on either ſide, make it; but it is as the French publiſh'd it, at the time of mon ſ. de Tourville's going to ſea. Whe- 

ther any alteration happen'd afterwards, or whether the French had any deſign in having it believed larger, before their misfor- 

tune, than they cared to have it afterwards, I ſhall not determine? The French continuator ot (or rather deviator from) Rapin, 

pretends, that the count d' Eftrees's ſquadron had ſuffer'd very much by bad weather, that ſeveral of the ſhips were ſeparated from 
the fleet in a ſtorm, ſome render'd incapable of ſervice, others periſh'd, and again others oblig'd to go into harbor to —_ 

COme 
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3 (1) As this was the moſt — ſea-fight of this whole war J 5 lt 


„the reader will, without doubt, be pleaſed to ſee a liſt of the WII IAM 


& MARY 
Ax' 16927 
— =—mnd 


— 
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Wittiam I come now to give an account of this memorable 
& Maxy. ſea-fight, and I think I cannot do it better, than by 
Ax? 1692. the copies of three letters, from three admirals who 
1 Ry commanded in the ingagement, to which I ſhall, 
The Sea- therefore, only add ſome obſervations, as well of 
fight off of our own as of ſome foreign authors. 

la Hogue. The firſt is from admiral Ruſſel the day after the 


battle. 
A letter from Cape Barfleur, S. W. diſtance ſeven leagues. 
admiral | May, 20th, 1692. ; 
Ruſſel. « Yeſterday, about three in the morning, Cape 


« Barfleur bearing S. W. and by S. diſtance ſeven 
« leagues, my ſcouts made the ſignal for ſeing the 
% enemy. The wind weſterly, the French bore 
« down to me, and at eleven ingaged me, but at 
« ſome diſtance, We continued fighting, till half 
an hour paſt five in the evening, at which time 
<« the enemy towed away with all their boats, and 
« we after them, It was calm all day. About 
<< ſix there was a freſh ingagement to the weſtward 
« of me, which I ſuppoſed to be the blue. It 
«© continued calm all night, I can give no parti- 
« cular account of things; but that the French 
«« were beaten, and I am now ſteering away for 
« Conquet-road, having a freſh gale eaſterly, but 
«© extreme foggy : I ſuppoſe that is the place they 
« deſign for. if it pleaſe Gop to ſend us a little 
« clear weather, I doubt not but we ſhall deſtroy 
- * their whole fleet. I ſaw, in the night, three or 
four ſhips blow up; but I know not what they 
«© were. So ſoon as I am able to give you a more 

« particular relation, I will not be wanting. 
The French The ingagement with the blue ſquadron, which 
fleet routed ; the admiral hints at above, laſted *till ten at night 
(1), when the French, being worſted, ſtood away 
for Conquet-road (2). It was all that night very 
calm, and very foggy the next morning: but it 
begining to clear up a little, about eleven, the 
Engliſh ſaw the French fleet, about two leagues 
froin them, but very much lefſen'd in number, and not 
ſeeming to be above thirty- eight men of war. They 
made all the ſail they could after them, but it ſoon 
rew calm again: about three in the afternoon both 
— came to an anchor, but weigh'd about eleven 
| at night, and anchored again the next morning. 
And purſued, The 2 1ſt, the Engliſh again ſail'd after the enemy, 
the admiral ſteering towards Barfleur, and the 
Dutch and blue ſquadron, towards the road ot 
Alderney, thro? which part of the French fleet got 
ſafe to St. Malo, the Engliſh not thinking it ſafe 
to purſue them that way, for which, fir John Aſhby 
was afterwards queſtion'd in parliament. Sir Ralph 
Delaval had, however, better ſucceſs off of Cherbourg, 
of which his own letter will give us the beſt account. 
This ſecond letter, which was from fir Ralph 
A” was dated two days after the foregoing 

etter. 

om Sir Ralph Dela val's letter to the earl of Notting- 
2 Rath De. ham, on board the Royal Sovereign, near Cherbourg, 


laval to the May 22. 
lord Notting- 
ham. 


e believe it my duty to acquaint you, that on 
cc 


cables, I obſerved the French to be forced from 
*© Alderney (where they anchored ) to the eaſt- 
* ward; and finding that ſome of them in- 
deavored for the bay of Cherbourg, I ſtood in for 
that place, where I found three three-deck'4 
*© ſhips of the enemy's, but ſo cloſe to the ſhore, 
and within ſome rocks, that it was not fafe for 
me to attempt them, ?cill I had informed my 
s ſelf of the road, they being haled into ſhoal- 
water. I immediately took my boats, and ſoun- 
„ ded within gunſhot of them; which they in- 
e deayored to prevent, by firing at us. And 
*© that no time might be loft, I went immedimely 
on board the St. Albans, where, for the incourage- 
ment of the ſeamen, I hoiſted my flag, and 
having ordered the Ruby, with two fireſhips, to 
attend me, I ſtood in with them, leaving the 
* great ſhips without, as drawing too much water. 
But coming very near, they galled us ſo extreme- 
ly, and finding the fire-ſhips could not get in, 
I judged it beſt to retreat without ſhot, 
where anchored ; and immediately called all the 
captains z when it was reſolved to attempt them, 
in the morning, with all the third and fourth- 
** rates, and fire-ſhips. But after having drawn 
them into four fathom and a half water, I found 
** we could not do our buſineſs, the water being 
** ſhoal. Upon which I ordered three fire-ſhips to 
prepare themſelves to attempt the burning them; 


cc 
40 
& 


take them up, if by the enemy's ſhot they ſhould 
miſcarry. Indeed, I may fay, and I hope 
without W 0 the ſervice was warm; yet, Gop 
** be praiſed, ſo effectually performed, that not- 
** withſtanding all their ſhot, both from their ſhi 

** and forts, two of our fire-ſhips had good ſucceſs, 
by burning two of them; the other, by an 
unfortunate ſhot, was ſet on fire, being juſt 
going on board the enemy. Indeed fo brave was 
the attempt, that I think they can hardly be ſuf- 
** ficiently rewarded ; and doubt not but their Ma- 
6« jeſties will do them right. The third French 
*© ſhip being run aſhore, and obſerving the people 
on board to go on ſhore by boats full, I ordered 
* the St. Alban's, the Reſerve, and others, to fire 
upon her; judging it might cauſe them to quit 
* her; and after having battered her for ſome 


© 


60 
0 
& 
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time, I obſerved ſhe made no reſiſtance, I took 


„all the boats armed, and went on board her. I 
* found abundance of men on board, and ſeveral 
** wounded, but no officers. And having cauſed 
all the people, as well thoſe that were wounded, 
as others, to be taken out, I ſet her on fire; and 
* had I not had notice by my ſcouts, that thirty 
** ſhips were ſtanding with us, had ſent all the 
French on ſhoar, who are now very troubleſome 


ee tome. The ſhips we ſaw proved to be fir John 


(1) There was, however, before this ingagement with the blue, which did not begin till eight o clock, another with fir 


the one and twentieth inftant, admiral Ruſſel & 
having made the ſignal for the fleet to cut their A 


WY 


going myſelf with all the barges and tenders, to 


Cloudeſly Shovel, rear-admiral of the red, which began about ſix, and this probably was the firing the admiral heard. Sir 
Cloudeſly had got to the windward of monſ. Tourville's own ſquadron, and between him, and their admiral of the blue. After 
the fire had continued ſometime, the ſhips, on both ſides, came to an anchor, but could not diſcover one another, by reaſon of 
the fog. During this ingagement, three ſhips were heard to blow up, which, as the Engliſh miſs'd none, muſt have been the 
French. Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 661. 

(2) 1n this diſpute, rear admiral Carter was killed, whoſe laſt words to his captain (William Wright) ſufficiently ſhewed, 
there had been no grounds to ſuſpect his zeal to the ſervice ; for he gave him a ſtrict charge to fight the ſhip as long as ſhe 
would ſwim. Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 662. 

Of this part of the action, monſ. de Forbin ſays; * The tide, the night, and a fog, coming on, oblig'd monſ. de Tourville 
to come to anchor. The Engliſh who had wheeled about the French, not doing the like, ſuffered themſelves te be driven by 
the currents, and paſſing thro' the French lines, under favor of the fog, recovered the main body of their fleet. This 
gave occaſion to a new fight, which proved more bloody, than the former. My ſhip (continues this author,) was pierced 
** thro' and thro', with cannon-balls, and I was boarded by a fire-ſhip, from which I freed my {elf at laſt, but not without great 
difficulty. I loſt a great many of my men in the action; and was my ſelf ſorely wounded, in the knee. This violent 
*« cannonading, which had ſo terribly galled me, laſted till eleven at night; and, wounded as I was, and in great pain, I 


ſpent the whole night in refitting, that I might be in a condition to perform duty the next day. For I foreſaw we ſhould 
come to blows again. Memoires de Forbin. | 
Aſhby, 


eK © 
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WILLIAM “ Aſhby, and the Dutch coming from the weſt- | ** cannon, indur*d the ſame fate, being burnt with WiLLiaM 
& Mary © ward. We are proceeding together to the eaſt-|** all their ammunition and proviſion, together wiS & MARV. 
Ax 1692. ** ward to la Hogue, where I am informed three] fix other ſmaller veſſels, which they had light- An* 1692. 
« or four of the enemy's ſhips are; and, if fo, II“ ned of their guns, to try whether it were poſſible Lnyay 
« hope Gop will give us good ſucceſs. I expect] to ſave them, by towing them up higher; ſo 
« to find the admiral to-morrow, when I hope] that this expedition has compleated the irrepara- 
« to hear he has deſtroyed ſome of the enemy's] “ ble ruin of the enemy's fleet. I underſtand, this 
« ſhips, having left him in chaſe of them, laſt]“ day, from on board of admiral Ruſſe], that or- 
night, ſtanding to the eaſtward, and pretty near |** ders are given out to burn the tranſport - veſſels, 
„ them, as I judged. My lord, I hope you will |<+ which are in the bay of la Hogue, to the num- 
<« excuſe me, if I preſume to pray, you will uſe|<* ber of 300, if R with ſafety : but I 
« your intereſt, with the Queen, that a reward ““ fear it will be very difficult, becauſe the water is 
« may be given to the three captains of the fire- ( very ſhallow where thoſe veſſels ly; and great 
«« ſhips, and ſeveral of the others, for greater zeal |** reſiſtance may be made from the land- ſide; 1 
and greater bravery, I never ſaw. I pray your] therefore leave the ſucceſs of the deſign to pro- 
c excuſe for being thus tedious and thus particular. vidence. On the other hand, it has been reſolved, 
%% Pray Gop preſerve their Majeſties, and that their (. in a grand council of war, to reduce our fleet to 
«« arms may be ever crowned with ſucceſs, by ſea |** fifty or ſixty great ſhips, to fail away to the iſle 
% and land, ſhall be the prayers and indeavors of, &c. C. of Uſhant, and to indeavor to take all the enemy's 
„ Captain Heath burnt Tourville's ſhip, the |<< ſhips that ſhall come from, or deſign to go into 
« Royal-Sun, which was the moſt difficult. Cap- |** Breſt, and to ſend the reſt of the men of war, 
« tain Greenway burnt the other called the Con-] with ſome 4 to ſcour the coaſt of France 
«« querant. The admiral was burnt by our boats. (“ as far as Dunkirk, to ſeek out and deftroy, it 
« Captain Fowlis attempted the Royal-Sun, but |<< * the ſcattered remnants of the French 
«+ was ſet on fire by the enemy's ſhot z yet deſerves e fleet, that have ſteered their courſe to the 


8 


«< as well as the others. « eaſt, 3 

Admiral Ruſſel was no leſs ſucceſsful in the pur-| : 
ſuit of thirteen French men of war, of which I ſhall Mot 92 p 
give the reader an account, after having prefix d F. Allemonde. 


he third of the letters mention'd above. | 1 f 
: This third is the tranſlation of a letter from the The deſtruction of the French ſhips, in the bay French ſhips 


. : of la Hogue, which admiral Allemonde juſt hints burnt at La 
Dutch admiral Allemonde, to the States- general. at, in the foregoing letter, was fwd in the Hogue. 


From on board the Prince, near Cape-barfleur, following manner: the 21ſt of May, about four in 


June 3 (May 24th) 1692. | [the afternoon, eighteen of the French ſhips, which 
High and mighty lords, were got eaſtward of Cape-barfleur, haled in for 
& Since my tuo laſt, of the thirty-firſt paſt, and la Hogue, where the Engliſh admiral, with the 


Aemiral Al- cc firſt inſtant, N. S. which gave your high mighti- body of the fleet, likewiſe, anchored the ſame 
— ler c neſſes advice of what had paſs d in the defeat of night. The next afternoon about two, he plied 
—— « the French fleet, I came to anchor under this cloſe in with la Hogue, where he found thirteen of 

% Cape, where I have been ſince yeſterday in the (the enemy's ſhips, very near under the ſnoar. The 

«« afternoon, with your highneſſes ſquadron, and 2 3d, the ſent vice-admiral Rook, of the blue, with 

« that of fir John Aſhby, admiral of the blue ſeveral men of war, frigats, fire-ſhips, and the 

« ſquadron, and ſome other Britiſh ſhips. At boats of the fleet arm'd, to deſtroy them; none 

„ my arrival here, I was informed, by the but theſe ſmall frigats could, however, advance 

4% captain of a French fire-ſhip, who was taken | near enough for ſervice, which was the reaſon that 

<« priſoner ; that about twelve of the veſſels which | they could only burn ſix of them that night, with their 

« had ingaged your highneſſes ſquadron, and to | boats. The next morning, about eight, they burnt Loſs on both 

% which we had given chace, were got in among the other ſeven, together with ſeveral tranſport. ſides. 

« the rocks, upon which I prepared to go and ſhips, and ſome ſmall veſſels with ammunition. 

« deſtroy or burn them: but as L was ready to| They, likewiſe, drove the French, with their own 

« put my deſign in execution, I found that ad- guns, from their platforms and batteries on ſhoar; 

«© miral Ruſſel was giving orders to the ſame pur- and all this in the fight of the French and Iriſh cam 

% poſe, I immediately offered him your high and | that lay ready to invade England. Many of the French 

« mightineſles light frigats and fire-ſhips, to aſſiſt | ſeamen periſh*d with their * and a great num- 

« his ſhip; and immediately gave the neceſſary |ber were taken priſoners. Thus at la Hogue and 

4e orders, in caſe he ſhould make uſe of them; | Cherbourg were burnt two ſhips of 104 guns; one 

« but as yet I know not whether thoſe frigats and [of ninety ; two of eighty ; four of ſeventy- ſix; four 

« fire-ſhips were imployed or not. All that I can|of ſixty; and two of fifty- ſix; beſide another of 

« aſſure your high mightineſles is, that the fifty-ſix guns which was overſet, and loſt: ſo that, 

fame day they took a reſolution to deſtroy theſe with what the F rench loſt in the fight, twenty-one 

« ſhips, they burnt ſix of the largeſt, being ſhips [of their largeſt ſhips were deſtroy'd, beſide trigats 

« of three decks; and this day the reſt which re- and ſmall craft; and had it not been for the f 

« mained, the leaſt of which carried ſixty pieces of weather, hardly a ſhip would have eſcap'd. Of the 


"_— 
— 


ount F. Daniel gives of this ingagement is in ſubſtance, that monſieur de Tourville attack d the Engliſh Cor 

cc 45 1d, with ſo much 1 that all Nd before him: that he maintained the fi ht the whole day, from morning ” 
«« night, without the loſs of a ſhip, tho' he did conſiderable damage to ſeveral of the Engliſh ſhips: and that he made a fine re. 
« treat, which would have been as happy as glorious, had not the tide failed him. His conduct, however, was ſo much ap- 
«« proved, that the King his maſter honored him with a marſhall's ſtaff on that account.” Monſieur de Forbin, who begins 
his relation with ſomewhat more modeſty, and muſt be ſuppoſed to know more of it than F. Daniel, as he was preſent himſelf 
in the action, ſays ; ** that the Engliſh expected them in very good order, and ſuffered them to come as near to them as they 
00 thought fit. The battle was begun (continues he) with a great deal of vigor, and even with ſome advantage on the ſide 
« of the French: but the wind, which, in the begining of the fight, was in their favor, chan in an inſtant, and was 
« favorable to the Engliſh. They took the advantage of it, and, with their van, wheeled round the French fleet, and by that 
% means made them be expoſed to two fires at once. As their fleet was far ſuperiour to the French (who had but four and forty 
«© ſhips) beyond all diſpute the whole French fleet would have been loſt, if they had managed as they might have done: but their 
«« ſlowneſs in attacking let the opportunity flip out of their hands.“ 
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. which were ſpent in the action; and the number of 


officers and men kilPd was inconſiderable (1). 
This ſervice being done, the admiral faiPd again, 
the next day, and order'd fir John Aſhby (who was 
return'd, without having done any execution on the 
other part of the French fleet) to run, with a 
ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch, along the French 
coaſt, as far as Havre de Grace, and look out for 
the five ſhips, which he ſaid he had ſeen ſtanding 
eaſtward : but in this he had no better fucceſs than 


before (2). The advantage already obtained was, 
however, very great and glorious, and the more as 


it effectually put a ſtop to the projected invaſion; 
and caſt ſuch a damp upon the late King James's 
expectations, that he never recover'd the impreſſion 
of it (3). All farther hopes of meeting the remain- 
der of the French fleet being now groundleſs, the 
admiral return'd with his fleet to St. Helens. 


XXV 


lord-prefident of the council, accompanied by the Ilia 
lord- ſteward, lord-chamberlain, the carls of Notting- & Mag y. 


ham and Rocheſter, and the lords Sidney and Corn- Ay? 


wallis, came thither, the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, 
and, after they had confer'd with the generals, re- 
turn'd to London. The forces under the duke of 
Letnſter arrived in the Downs, the eight of the ſame 
month, from whence they ſailed again, on the 
20th, and landed two days after at Oſtend; the 
French coaſts having been, all this time, under a 
continual alarmi., The fleet lay a conſiderable 
time wind- bound at 54 Helens, till the winter ſea- 
ſon being far advane'd, the great ſhips were order'd 
to Chatham, and the remainder of the fleet divided 
into ſquadrons, as was judged moſt for the adyan- 
tage of the ſervice. e e e 

All fears of an invaſion being now diſpell'd, I 
ſhall leave the Queen and the three kingdoms in a 


1692. 
n 


happy ſecurity, and take a brief view of the affairs 

on the continent. We left King William at Loo, Campain in 
from whence he repair'd to Flanders, to head the Flanders. 
army there. The duke of Bavaria, who, thro' 

King William's influence, was, this year, made 
governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, had put thoſe 
provinces in a much better ſtate, than they had be- 

fore been in; this did not, however diſcourage Namur be. 
Lewis XIV, from attempting the ſiege of Namur, ſeg d by th: 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in all thoſe parts, which, ***: 
at one and at the dame time, is the rampart of Bra- 

bant, the biſhopric of Liege, the United-provin- 

ces, and Lower-Germany ; and is beſide, fo ſituat- 

ed at the confluence of the Maeſe and the Sambre, 

that it requires three ſeparate camps to beſiege it. He 
inveſted it in perſon, the 25th of May, N. S. open'd 

the trenches, the 29th, and puſh'd the ſiege with 

lo much vigor and aſſiduity, that he made him- 

ſelf maſter of all the outworks next to St. Nicholas's- 

gate, within the ſpace of four days after; having, 

in that time, made three attacks, with 25,000 men 

each time; this ingaged the gariſon to ſurrender 


the town, the 5th of June, by capitulation, and to 
retire into the caſtle. 


Her Majeſty was no ſooner inform'd of this 
victory, than ſhe ſent a gratuity of 30,000 l. down 
to Portſmouth, to he diſtributed among the ſeamen 
and ſoldiers, order'd medals to be ſtruck for the 
officers, and cauſed colonel Haſtings, who was 
kilPd in the fight, to be magnificently buried. Her 
Majeſty, at the ſame time, conſidering, how this 
ſucceſs might be improved, by turning the cards 
A deſcent on upon the French, and making a deſcent upon their 
the coaſt of coaſts, before they could recover from their con- 
France pro- ſternation, order'd preparation, to be made for that 
Jones end. All the forces deſign'd for this expedition 
were ſhip'd off at Portſmouth, the twenty-third of 
July, and on the twenty-fifth the duke of Lemſter, 
who commanded them in chief, imbark'd on board 
the Bredau. As they ſet fail, with a fair wind, in 
the beſt ſeaſon of the year, the expectations of the 
ſucceſs of this enterpriſe were very great: but to 
the great ſurprize of every one, a few days after, 
intelligence came, that all the tranſports had put in- 
to St. Hellens road, with part of the fleet, that 
they met off of Torbay, which gave occaſion to 
various conjeEtures (4). 

The Queen was no ſooner inform'd of what had! King William was no ſooner. inform'd of this KingWillim 
paſs'd, than ſhe ſent a committee of her privy-council | ſiege, than he decamp'd, with the confederate army marches to- 
to Torbay, to carry freſh orders to the fleet. The under his command, from Anderlech, and march'd wardsNamur, 


The Queen's 
bounty. 


* 


* - os 


(I) It was believed (ſays biſhop Burnet) that if this ſucceſs had been purſued with vigor, conſidering the conſternation, with 
which the French were ſtruck, upon ſuch an unuſual and ſurprizing blow, that this victory might have been carried much farther 
than it was: but Ruſſel was provoked by ſome letters and orders, that the earl of Nottingham tent him from the Queen, which he 
thought were the effects of ignorance ; and upon that he fell into a croſſneſs of diſpoſition ; he found fault with every order which 
was {ent him; but would offer no advice, on his part. Hiſtory of his own times. | 
(2) If fir John Aſhby had purſued the twenty-fix French ſhips, which afterwards got into St. Malo, in all appearance he might 
have deſtroyed every one of them. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times. | - 
(3) King james now ſeem'd to recede from all hopes of his reſtoration, as we may ſee by the following melancholy letter, 
which he wrote to the French King. 
'-- Monſieur, my Brother, 


. ] have hitherto, with — of conſtancy and reſolution, 7 4 the weight of all the misfortunes, which it hath 
A pleaſed Heaven to lay upon me, ſo long as myſelf was the only ſufferer : but I muſt acknowledge this laſt diſaſter utterly 
<4..overwhelms- me; and I am altogether-comfortleſs, in reference to what concerns your Majefty, thro' the great loſs that has 
«« befallen your fleet. I know too well, that my unlucky ſtar it is, which has drawn down this misfortune upon your forces, 
always victorious, but when they fought for my intereſt. And this is that which plainly tells me, that I no longer merit 
* the ſupport of ſo great a Monarch, who is always ſure to vanquiſh when he fights for himſelf. For which reaſon it is, 
4: that I requeſt your Majeſty no longer to concern yourſelf for a Prince ſo unfortunate as myſelf ; but permit me to retire with 
<:my family, to ſome corner of the world, where I may ceaſe to obſtruct the uſual courſe of your proſperities and conqueſts, 
5. which only my inisfortune could interrupt. It is not juſt that the moſt potent Monarch in the world, and the moſt flouriſh- 
ce ing. above all others, ſhould ſhare in my diſgrace, becauſe you are too generous... Tis better much, that I ſhall only retire, 
«© till it pleaſe omnipotent providence to be more, propitious to my affairs. But howſoever it pleaſes over-ruling Heaven to diſ- 
<:poſe of me and mine, or into whatſoever teceſs I may be thrown, I can aſſure your Majeſty, that I ſhall always preſerve, to 
«« the laſt gaſpot my alpiing- breath, chat due acknowledgment which I ſtill retain of your favors and eonſtant triendſhip. Nor 
can any thing more contribute to my conſolation, than to hear, as I hope to do, when I have wholly quited your dominions, 
«of the quick return of all your wonted triumphs, both by ſea and land, over your enemies and mine, when my intereſt ſhall 
be no longer intermixed with yours. Is am, Monſieur, my Brother, yours, &c. | 


. | Kh — ames Rex. 

The King of France indeavored to alleviate King James affliction by a kind anſwer, wherein he promiſed never to forſake 
ham in the worſt of his extremities. © E k 5 

( The orders for this expedition were not open'd till they were at a certain diſtance at ſea: and, in a council of war, of land 
and ſea officers, - it was debated, Whether the burning the French ſhips at St. Malo was practicable; The flag-officers were of 
opinion it was not, till the town itſelf was ſo far reduc'd, by the land- forces, that the ſhips might not be expos d to the enemy's 
guas on-ſhoar: and'tlte land-officers were of opinion, that the troops could be of no ſervice, without the aſſiſtance of the fleet, 
fo that deſign was laid aſide. It was next debated, whether any thing could be attempted at Breſt or Rochfort : but there again 
the flag- officers thought the ſeaſon of the year too far advanced to attempt any thing with ſafety, and the generals declar'd they 
thould not be able to do any ſervice with the troops, unleſs they were protected by the fleet. It was however, reſolved to ſtand 
over to the coaſt of France, off of la Hogue, but, in the paſſage from Torbay, the admiral received orders from the Queen, 
end, "thereupon, returned with the tranſports to St. Helens, Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 668 and 669. 
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between Enghien and Steenkirk, where his Britan- WII II AM 


1 nick Majeſty took the reſolution to attack him. & Mary. 
Ax? 1692. lem-abby, from whence, on the third of June, he] The third of Auguſt, the confederate army Ax' 1692. 


323 purſued his march towards Namur (1). The duke | march'd, early in the morning, the heavy baggage 
of Luxemburg, who cover'd the ſiege of Namur, | being order'd to repaſs the Senne at Hall. As they The battle 

with an army of 70,000 men, upon the firſt ad- had ſeveral defilees to paſs, and ways to make, the of Steenkirk. 
vice, that the King of England was in motion to- | duke of Wirtemberg, with the van-guard, conſiſt- 

wards the Mehaigne, march'd that way, likewiſe, | ing of four batallions of Engliſh foot, two of Danes, 

and theeighth of June, the two armies, which were | and a detachment of Churchill's brigade, did not 

very near of equal force, came within ſight of one | come up to the enemy's camp till about ten. He 

another, having the river only between them : both | then immediately fell upon them, with ſo much vi- 

armies poſleſs'd themſelves of the moſt advanta- | gor, that he drove them from hedge to hedge, poſt- 

geous poſts they could, on each fide of the river; ed himſelf in the wood, which tronted the right 

but the confederates had ſo much the advantage, | wing of their army, and erected two batteries of can- 

by means of their batteries, that King William | non, oa little eminences, one on the right, and the 


A glorious order'd his pontons to be laid over it, the ſame | other on the left of the wood. While theſe batterries 
=— evening, in order to attack the French, the next | were playing upon the enemy, the confederate army 


day: however, tho' every thing was in a readineſs, | marched up to the head of the defilees (about half 
there fell that night, and the ſucceeding days, ſo] an Engliſh mile from the wood) where it opened 
much rain, as ſwell'd the river to ſuch a degree, | into a little plain, not above half a league over, 
that the current over-ſet his bridges. This, with | which terminated upon the right of the wood, and 
the continual fire of the enemy, from the other | upon ſeveral rows of high trees, planted in great 
ſide of the river, oblig'd his Majeſty to lay aſide order. From the head of the defilee, on the left of 
an enterpriſe, by which he might have obtain'd | theplain, there was a deep hollow way, with high 
great glory. trees and hedges upon the banks of it, which reached 
Thecaſtle of The French, after the ſurrender of the town of | as far as the wood, where the vanguard was placed, 
mur be- Namur, laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle, which, by its and where it branched itſelf into two other deep 
ſeged. advantageous ſituation on a hill, and its excellent | ways, and going thro' the wood upon the left, 
fortifications, was reckon'd almoſt impregnable. to the Danes attack, and to that of the guards, 
They had firſt a fortification called the Devil's- and the other upon the right, going along the 
houſe, then Fort- William, and afterwards the New- | outfide of the wood: between theſe two laſt, were 
caſtle to take, before they could come at the Old- poſted theregiments of fir Robert Douglas, colonel 
caſtle. To give a particular account of all the tran- | Fitz-patrick, and colonel O Farrel. When the 
ſactions of this ſiege, would carry me too far, the | confederate army was come up to the head of theſe 
moſt remarkable was the taking of Fort-William, defilees, and juſt entering into the ſmall plain, they 
an out-work erected by that incomparable ingineer, | were all ordered to halt, except the Engliſh life- 
colonel de Cohorn, who defended it in perſon, with guards, horſe and dragoons, and the lord Cutts's, 
a gariſon of 1500 men. Lewis XIV reſolved to | lieutenant-general Mackay's, fir Charles Graham's, 
be maſter of it, at any rate, and, tho* he did gain and the earl of Angus's regiments, which being in- 
his point, it coſt him dear. He cauſed it to be very terlined with the horſe, were, at the ſame time, or- 
vigorouſly attack'd, the 21ſt of June, but his men | dered to the right ſkirts of the wood; while the 
were obliged to retreat with a conſiderable loſs ; not Prince of Heſſe's, colonel Lowther's, and the 
diſcouraged by this repulſe, they attempted it again earl of Leven's regiments, were alſo intermixed 
the next day, but were twice beat off with great | with the left wing of horſe, and poſted upon the 
laughter; at length, however, with redoubled | outſide of the wood. Aut 
numbers, they poſſeſſed themſelves of the cover'd | All things being thus diſpoſed, and the army con- 
way, and cut off the communication of the beſieged | tinuing in their halt, Prince Wirtemberg, after he 
with the caſtle. Monſieur de Cohorn being, like- had cannonaded for about two hours, began the at- 
wiſe, dangerouſly wounded, the gariſon deſired to tack with the Danes upon the right, which was im- 
The cale of capitulate, and the fort was, thereupon, deliver'd | mediately followed by the other four Engliſh regi- 
Namur fur- up to the French. This was ſoon follow'd by the | ments, which compoſed the van-guard, and ſecond- 
rendered, Jols of the caſtle, which ſurrender'd the firſt of ed by Cutts's, Mackay's, Angus's, Graham's, 
July. (2) | Lowther's, the Prince of Heſſe's and Leven's regi- 
King William was then incamp'd at Melle, where | ments. The fire was very terrible for the ſpace of 
he had form'd a deſign to ſurprize Mons, but it two hours, and withal very regular. The van- 
prov'd abortive. His Majeſty march'd his army | guard behaved with ſo much bravery and reſolution, 
from Melle to Genap, from thence to Notre-Dame chat tho? they received the charge of ſeveral batta- 
de Hall, and, on the firſt of Auguſt, over the | lions of the enemy, one after another, they drove 
Senne, where he was joined by the troops of Han- |them beyond one of their batteries of ſeven pieces 
nover, to the number of 8000 men. The French | of cannon, of which the Danes, and the ſecond bat- 
King, on the other hand, contented with the glory | talion of the regiment of Engliſh guards, poſſeſſed 
of having taken Namur, in the ſight of the confe- | themſelves, and would have carried them away, had 
derate army, left the command of his troops to | not the French prevented them, by cuting off the 
Luxemburg, who incamp'd them in an advan-] traces, and carrying away the horſes. Sir Robert 
tageous poſt, cover'd by a wood and thick hedges, | Douglas, with his firſt battalion, charged ſeveral of 


— 


Fort William 
taken. 


(1) Before his Majeſty removed, he gave the enemy notice of his laſt victory at ſea, by a triple diſcharge of 140 pieces of 
cannon, which were anſwer'd by as many vollies of ſmall ſhot, from the two lines of the army. It is ſaid, that the French 
King heard theſe tokens of joy, with a great deal of unconcernment, ſaying ; „here's a mighty pudder, indeed, about the 
burning of two or three ſhips.” However, as light as he made of it, the conſequences ſnew'd, it was the unhappieſt blow 
he received, during the whole courſe of the war. Hiſtory of King William III. vol. 2. p. 332. 
(2) The ſtrength of the place, and the ſhortneſs of the ſiege, occaſioned ſome reflections to be caſt on the Prince of Barbanſon, 
who was governor of it. It was ſaid that King William ſuſpe&ted him before-hand, and had, therefore, deſired the elector of 
Bavaria to remove him: but the French having inveſted the place, before he could comply with his Majeſty's deſire, all the elector 
could do was to order the count de Thian, to accompany him in this fiege, and to obſerve his conduct. There were, however, 


not wanting thoſe who maintain'd, that the Prince of Barbanſon acted like a man of honor and courage, and did all that could 
be expected from bim. | ; 


| | the 


—— 
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"V 1LLTtAM the enemies, beat them from three ſeveral hedges, 

- Mary. and made himſelf maſter of the fourth, when going 

1692. thro' a gap, to 3 the other ſide, he was unfor- 
» unnately killed on the ſpot. . : 

| The other regiments al behaved with the like 

bravery, firing thro the hedges, they on one ſide, 

and the enemy on the other, muzzle to muzzle. 

One of Prince Wirtemberg's aids de camp 

having informed the King, what difficulties the 

| vanguard had to incounter with, and the Prince 

having, to no purpoſe, ſent two meſſengers to count 

Solmes, who commanded the main body, for a re- 

inforcement, his Majeſty diſpatched count Paulin, 

one of his own aids de camp, with poſitive orders to 

count Solmes, to ſend more foot to the Prince's aſ- 

ſiſtance; but inſtead of obeying the King's com- 

mand, he did juſt the reverſe z ordering the foot to 

halc, and the horſe to march (1). This proved, in a 

great meaſure, if not wholly, the loſs of the day: 

for the ground was ſo ſtreight, and the enemy had ſo 


many hedges, copſes, and ditches, to cover them, |. 


that the horſe could do nothing ; ſo that when the 
vanguard begun to ingage, they had none but part 
of the infantry, interlined with the left wing of the 
horſe, to ſecond them, the body of the foot being 
almoſt a mile in the rear. The King, however, 
made all poſſible diligence to get the infantry up, 
ordering a brigade to march to the wood, and form- 
ing a line of battle in the plain, with ſuch foot as 
could come up. The ſoldiers were ſo eager to fol- 
low their royal leader, and to ingage the enemy, 
that it occaſioned ſome diſorder, and made it the 
longer before the battalions could be formed: inſo- 
much, that before they could reach the wood, the 
vanguard and infantry of the left wing, having 
been continually charged by thirry battalions of the 
enemy, one after another, and by a freſh body of 
dragoons, brought up by Bouflers, were overpowered 
and obliged to retreat, in great confuſion, leaving 
the wood in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. 

The Engliſh life-guards were indebted to the 
Daniſh foot-guards, for their ſafety ; and baron 
Pibrack's regiment of Lunenburgers, being in diſ- 
order, upon the ſkirt of the wood, and the colonel 
lying dangerouſly wounded on the place, fir Bevil 
Granville, who commanded the earl of Bath's re- 
giment, marched to his relief, and having lodged 
himſelf, in the hollow way, near the wood, or- 
dered the wounded baron Pibrack to be carried off, 

and maintained his poſt, *till count Naſſau com- 
manded him to leave it. King William, inraged to 
ſee his vanguard thus diſappointed in their juſt ex- 
2 for want of a timely relief, was often 
eard to repeat theſe words: Oh my poor Eng- 
„ liſh how they are abandoned, (2)! and con- 
ſidering that the fight could not now be renewed, 
without a great hazard to the whole army, the 
enemy having been re-inforced by a conſiderable 
body of troops, under the command of Bouflers, 
together with the heavy artillery, and beſide night 
drawing on, his Majeſty thought a retreat moſt ad- 


— — 


ENGLAND: 


viſeable, which was, accordingly, performed in W111, 
excellent order, and without any moleſtation from & M any, 
the enemy, who, notwithſtanding the advantage Aw' 1002 
they had obtained, wanted courage to attack the UN 
rear of the confederate army; thoꝰ the continuator 
of Rapin ſays they followed them ſome time. 

The confederates loſt, in this battle, the brave Loſs on both 
lieutenant-general Mackay, fir John Lanier, fir fides. 
Robert Douglas, the earl of Angus, and ſeveral 
other good officers, together with above 2,000 men 
killed, 3,000 wounded or made priſoners, and 
ſeveral pieces of cannon. The enemy, on the 
other hand, remained indeed maſters of the cam 
they were in poſſeſſion of before ; but otherwite 
they had not much advantage to brag of : for they 
had the Prince de Turenne, the marquis de Belle- 
fonds, the marquis de Tilladet, the brigadier Stoupa, 
the marquis de Firmacon, and ſeveral other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, together with 2000 private 
ſoldiers killed, and near as many wounded. 

This campain afforded little more of note, in The Pg lik 
Flanders : on the one ſide, a detachment from the take — 
troops of Liege, commanded by count de T ſerclaes and Dix. 
de Tilly, defeated a French party from Namur; muyde. 
and on the other, monſ. de Bouflers bombarded 
Charleroy. The Engliſh forces under the duke of 
Lemſter, which, as I have mentioned above, landed 
at Oſtend towards the latter end of Auguſt, poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of Furnes and Dixmuyde, which 
they began to fortify : but whatever was the reaſon 
of it, both theſe places were abandoned to Bouflers, 
by count Horn, the begining of the inſuing year (3). 

Before I leave the Netherlands, I muſt not omit A plot againſt 
mentioning the deferv*d fate of an infamous criminal, theKing's life 
who fell into the hands of juſtice, I mean the che- 
valier de Granvale, who, the foregoing year, was 
— in the deſign of aſſaſſinating King William. 

eturning this year from Paris, where he had in- 
gaged one Leefdale, a perſon. of a good family 
near Boiſleduc, to join with Dumont in the exe- 
crable deed, he appointed a meeting at Uden, 
whither Dumont was come from Hannover. It 
was there agreed, that when the King ſhould paſs 
along the lines, or when the army ſhould decam 
Dumont and Leefdale ſhould be in ambuſh, ad 
ſhoot his Majeſty ; but that, as ſoon as the murder 
was committed, to color the villany with the ap- 
pearance of a ſtratagem of war, a party of 3,000 
horſe, from the duke of Luxemburg's army, 
headed by monſ. Chamlays and colonel Parker, 
ſhould reſcue the aſſaſſins: but providence, ever 
watchful for his Majeſty's ſafety, ſuffered the black 
deſign to be diſcovered by Leefdale and Dumont. 
They related all the circumſtances of it, and who 
were the perſons that put Granvale upon this helliſh 
attempt (4). Granvale was thereupon taken at Eyn- The author 
denhoven, and being tried by a court-martial, at executed. 
Hay, after he had made a full and voluntary con- 
feſſion of his crime, without being put to the tor- 
ture, he was, according to his ſentenſe, drawn, 
hanged and quartered. 


li) This ill conduct of count Solmes was ſaid to be the effect of envy and jealouſy, in general, 
always been obſerved in him, and in particular againſt the Prince of Wirtember 


honor he himſelf was ambitious of. 


(2) It is faid, that King William would not admit the count de Solmes to his royal preſenſe for many months after ; and, 
indeed if he was deſignedly guilty of that miſtake, for the motives laid to his charge, a much more ſevere treatment would 
juſtly have been his due: but the misfortune of this day was, likewiſe, owing in part to a traytor, who made it his buſineſs to 
give intelligence of all the King's motions and deſigns, to monſ. de Luxemburg, I mean the chevalier de Millevoix, a domeſtic 
of the elector of Bavaria's, who, being convicted of it, was hanged on a tree, in the right wing of his Majeſty's army. 
in view, that way ; for he highly reſented the treachery, or 
whatever it was, of count Horn, in delivering up theſe places, tho' till then he had always a great ſhare in his Majeſty's 


(3) King William had y ſome great deſign 


eſteem. 


(4) At his execution he ſeemed very penitent, but could not forbear expreſſing ſome reſentment againſt thoſe that had brought 
him to ſo tragical an end ; among whom, if credit may be given to the dying words of a criminal, and to depofitions upon 
record, there were not only miniſters of ſtate and embaſſadors, but even an archbiſhop, nay, a crowned head, who, at leaſt, were 

rivy to that deteſtable project; which, however, the continuator of Rapin, always a friend to the French, will by no means 
Lis : and, to make it the more incredible, tells the ridicalous ſtory, that Dumont was pitched upon to ſtrike the firſt ſtroke, 


becauſe he pretended he had the art to render himſelf inviſible, 


againſt the Engliſh, which had 
g. he commanded the attack, an 


B. 25. p. 165. 1 
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AZairs of 
Germany. 


| priſoners, 


Affairs in 
Piedmont. 


would dare to ſtand a ſiege, 


The confederate army on the Upper Rhine was 
commanded this year, by the landgrave of Heſſe- 
caſſel, and the markgrave of Bareith, againſt the 
duke de Lorge, general of the French army. 
Nothing worth our notice happened, till the month 
of September, when the duke of Wirtemberg, with 
about 4,000 horſe, was ſurprized by a detachment 
of French troops, in his camp near Edeilſheim, by 
the favor of a great fog, and were charged fo vi- 
gorouſly, that his men had not time to put them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defenſe. About 1,000 of the 
Germans were killed on the ſpot, and ſeveral made 
among whom was the duke himſelf, who 
was carried to Paris, while the French lived at diſ- 
cretion in his country. The landgrave of Heſſe- 
caſſel, who was likewiſe obliged, by the French, 
to raiſe the ſiege of Eberemburg, was however 
ſoon after, even with them: for count Tallard, 
with a body of their troops, having beſieged 
Rhinefeld, the governor made ſo brave a defenſe, 
and the landgrave was fo aſſiduous to come to his 
relief, that the French were obliged to abandon the 
enterprize, with a conſiderable loſs (1). 

I muſt not quit the affairs of Germany, with- 
out tak ing notice, that this year. the duke of Han- 
nover, a Proteſtant Prince, and grand-father to his 

reſent moſt gracious Majeſty, was, thro* King 

Villiam's intereſt, and by means of certain ſtipula- 
tions with the Emperor, advanced to be an Elector 
of the Empire, and thereby a niath Electorate was 
conſtituted. : 

In Piedmont the allies were, this year, ſucceſsful, 
and had carried all before them, it a ſudden ſickneſs, 
which ſeized the duke of Savoy, had not put a ſtop 
to the career of his good fortune. The French, 
having brought the Pope to an accommodation, 
were very ſanguine in their hopes of drawing over 
the duke of Savoy from the confederacy, by means 
of the Holy- father; and this may have been one rea- 
ſon why they left monſ. Catinat expoſed to an army 
ſo very much ſuperior to that which was under his 
command : but the duke, being proof againſt all their 
temptations and remaining ſtaunch to the intereſt of 
the high allies, got his army into the field, and diſ- 
poſed of feveral partics, in the vallies and other places, 
for the better ſecurity of the country, and then march- 
ed in the month of July, at the head of 20, ooo men, 
over the Alps, by ways 'till then thought impracti- 
cable, into the province of Dauphiny, where he 
pillaged and took ſeveral places from the French, 
and particularly the city of Ambrun, where he 
found a confidcrable booty in mony, and raiſed 
large contributions, not only in that city, but in all 
the neighbouring towns and villages. In this city, 
likewiſe, the duke of Schomberg, who commanded 
4,000 French refugees, and Vaudois, publiſhed a de- 
claration, in the name of his Britannic Majeſty, in- 
viting the country to join him (2). Incouraged by this 
declaration, ſeveral French Proteſtants who had been 
obliged to abjure their religion, took this opportu- 
nity to make their voluntary recantation, in the 


preſenſe of monſ. Dubourdieu, the duke's chap- 


faith, by his excellent ſermons. From Ambrun, 
the army marched to Gap, a city on the trontiers of 
Provence, the inhabitants of which opened their 
gates to Prince Eugene of Savoy, upon his firſt 
appearance before it; and readily conſented to 
Pay contribution, to preſerve their houſes from 

ing burnt and pillaged. The city of Grenoble; 
the capital of Dauphiny, the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, and even the wealthy city of Lions, began 
to be apprehenſive of their danger ; and indeed 
the allies had now a very favorable opportunity of 
curbing the immenſe power of France, had not the 
duke of Savoy been taken with the {mall-pox, 
from which he was no ſooner, recovered than he fell 
into an ague that indangered his life. This with a 
ſpirit of diviſion that crept in among the generals, 
put an end to the campain ſooner than was other- 
wiſe deſigned (3). 

I ſhould now go on to the campain in Catalonia; 
but the French having attempted nothing on that 
fide, their forces being ſufficiently diverted another 
way, and the Spaniards having done as little, by 
reaſon of their uſual ſupinity and weakneſs, I ſhall 
return to England, 


The 8th of September, an earthquake, a thing 


and ſeveral other places (4). The 13th of the 
lame month, the Queen iſſued out two proclama- 
tions, one for the better diſcovery of ſeditious li- 
*© bellers,” and the other, for the diſcovery and ap- 
* prehending of high-way- men, and for a reward of 
torty pounds for every ſuch offender, to the diſco- 
verers z” which incouragement occaſioned the 
taking of many of thoſe robbers, who, about this 
time, very much infeſted the roads of this kingdom. 

Some time before this, the earls of Malborough 
and Saliſbury, the biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſome 
others, were put in the Tower, upon a falſe accuſa- 
tion of high-treaſon : this villany was tranſacted in 
the following manner: One Young was commited to 
Newgate for non-payment of a fine impoſed upon 
him; and one Henry Pearſon, a priſoner in the 
lame place for debt, obſerving that Young was 
very dextrous in counterfeiting hands, told him, if 
he could contrive a ſham-plot, and father it on 
thoſe noblemen, he need not want mony to pay his 
fine. On the credit of this ſnam- plot, Young and 
Pearſon found means to raiſe mony enough to get 
difcharged from their confinement, and then Pearſon 
imployed one Stephen Blackhead to carry letters 
between himſelf and Young, who by a ſtratagem 
had found means to get 1 * of the carl of Marl- 
borough's hand, which he counterfeited ſo artitici- 
ally, that it was very difficult to diſcern the true 
from the falſe. He aſterwards drew up a pretended 
aſſociation againſt the government, to which he af- 
fixed the hands of the earls of Marlborough and 
Saliſbury, fir Bafil Firebraſs, the biſhop of Ro- 


cheſter, and the lord Cornbury, which two laſt 


(1) It was the more ſhame to the F rench, to be obliged to abandon this place, becauſe the court of France, not believing it 


ordered count Tallard, not to beſiege, but to take poſſeſſion of it. | 


The campain on the Rhine _ probably have been more ſucceſsful, had it not been for want of the Saxon troops (upon which 


the Imperial troops in vain depen 


ed) notwithſtanding the Oy Contin. of Rapin in French, B. 25. p. 163. N 
(2) He aſſured them, that his Majeſty had no other aim, in cauſi 
an 


ng his forces to enter into France, but to reſtore the nobility 


gentry to their ancient ſplendor, the parliaments to their priſtine authority, the people to their juſt privileges, andeven to 
grant his proteCtion to the clergy : and becauſe the Kings of England are guarantees of the edit of Nantes, made in favor of 
the Proteſtants, as well by the treaty concluded at Montpellier, as ſeveral other treaties, the dyke of Schomberg declared, that 


it was his Britannic Majeſty's intention to cauſe that edict to be revived. 
(3) Mr. Dubourdieu, after his return, prevailed upon the biſhop of 


St. Aſaph (afterwards of Litchfield and Coventry) to 


ſollicit her Majeſty's bounty in behalf of the poor perſecuted Vaudois, which he did ſo ſucceſsfully, that a fund was eſtabliſhed 
out of her Majeſty's privy-purſe, tor the maintaining of ten preachers, and as many ſchool-maſters, in the vallies of Piedmont, 
A monument of that glorious Princeſs's unbounded charity, which will, remain as long as there are Vaudois in the world. 
(aA) This earthquake was, likewiſe, felt in ſeveral places on the continent. King William being at that time in his camp 
at dinner, in an old decayed houſe, which ſhook ſo much that every one was apprehenſive it would fall, his Majeity, with 
much ado, was prevailed upon to riſefrom table, and go out of the houſe ; but the ſurprize was ſoon over. 
About three months before this, a more terrible accident of this kind happened at Jamaica, which almoſt intirely ruined the 
town of Port- royal, the beſt of all the Engliſh plantations, and the great mart of that part of the world; beſide the damages, 


-which amounted to a very large ſum, no leſs than 1500 perſons, periſhed by this fatal accident. 
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Fleet, lord- mayor ele for the year inſuing, upon W 
which occaſion his Majeſty confered the honor of & 

knighthood on fir John Wildman, fir William Gore, 
fir | Houblon, aldermen, fir Leonard Robinſon, 
chamberlain, fir Rowland Ainſworth, fir William 
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WILLIAM were however written by another hand. To give 
& MARV. the more credit to this pretended plot, Young 
AN' 1692. forged ſeveral letters in the name of the duke of 
WY RY Marlborough, ſuppoſed to be directed to himſelf, 

which Blackhead uſed to bring to him. In the 


LLIIM, 
Mary 
AN? 1692 


Wy 


The villany 
detected. 


month of April, Blackhead went three times to 
the biſhop of Rocheſter's houſe at Bromley, on a 
ſham-errand, from a ſuppoſed doctor of divinity, 
but with no other intent but to convey the * 2 
aſſociation into a ſecret place; where it was after- 
wards found by the King's meſſengers, who, upon 


Sca wen, ſir Joſiah Child, and fir John Foach. 
The ſame honor having been confered, ſome days 
before, on Thomas Frever eſq; their Majeſties 
ſolicitor-general. 

The 4th of November, the parliament being met 
at Weſtminſter, his Majeſty went to the houſe of 


lords, and made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which 
he firſt of all, thank'd them for the great ſupplies The King'; 


„ they had given him for the proſecution of the ſpeech to the 
cc 


information given by Young againſt that reverend 

relate, came firſt to ſecure his perſon, and then to 
earch his houſe : but upon a ſtrict examination of 
the whole matter, before the council, and conftront- 


authors of this villany puniſhed (1). France. He next told them, how great reaſon 
Affairs of In Scotland and lend every thing was now in a|** they had to rejoice, in the happy victory they had 
Scotland and perfect tranquillity, and the parliaments of both | ** obtained at ſea, wiſhing the ſucceſs at land, had 
— nations were very zealous and forward, in contri-| ** been anſwerable to it: tho? he was ſure, his own 
buting new levies, for the ſupport of their Ma- ſubjects had ſo remarkable a ſhare in both, that 
pun government. In lee particularly, the; their bravery and courage muſt ever be remem- 
ord Sidney, lord-lieutenant of that kingdom, fo, ** bred to their honor. He, afterwards, made them 
managed affairs, that the parliament there made an | ** ſenſible; that as the French were repairing their 
act, the 5th of October, . not only ot recognition | ** loſſes at ſea, with great diligence, and did deſign 
* of their Majeſties undoubted title to that crown,” 4 to augment their land-forces conſiderably, againſt 
and another, for incouragement of Proteſtant '<* the next campain, fo it was abſolutely neceſſary, 
ee ſtrangers to ſettle in that kingdom; bur alſo | . for this nation's ſafety, that, at leaſt, as great 
one, © for granting to their Majeſties the ſum of 2 a force be maintained at fea and land, as they 
* 70,000 |. by an additional duty of exciſe upon | * had the laſt year, and therefore, he aſked a ſup- 
beer, ale, and other liquors.” & ply, ſuitable to ſo great an occaſion, of the 
The King But to return to the King : his Majeſty having 2 gentlemen of the houſe of commons; expreſſing, 
returns from ſettled his affairs in Holland, imbarked there, the at the ſame time, his affliction, that fo heavy a 
25th of October N. S. and landed ſafely, the 18th | charge upon his people could not be avoided, 
O. S. in Yarmouth. The Queen met him, the] without expoſing themſelves to inevitable ruin 
20th, at Newhall, from whence their Majeſties came | << and deſtruction. And becauſe the inconvenience 
the ſame day thro? the city, to Kenſington. The | of ſending out of the kingdom great ſums of 
22d the lord- mayor, aldermen, and recorder of | «+ mony, for the payment of the troops abroad, was 
London waited upon his Majeſty, as well to congra- | very conſiderable, and that he wiſhed it could 
tulate his happy return, as to expreſs their ſteady re- | be remedied, he told them, that if they could 
ſolution to ſupport his government, to the utmoſt | «© ſuggeſt to him any methods for the ſupport of 
of their power. The recorder, at the fame time, them, which might leſſen this inconvenience, he 
beſought his Majeſty, in the name of the lord-mayor, |<* ſhould be ready to receive them, with all the 
aldermen and ſheriffs, to honor the city with his | << ſatisfaction imaginable. He then acquainted 
preſenſe at dinner at Guild-hall, upon the lord-| «© them, That none could deſire more than he did, 
ma yor's-day. His Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed | «* that a deſcent ſhould be made into France, and 
to accept of the invitation, and, as a mark of his << therefore, notwithſtanding the diſappointment of 
favor, confered the honor of knighthood upon] that deſign this laſt ſummer, he intended to at- 
their recorder, Solathiel Lovel, ſerjeant at law. 'The| << tempt it the next year, with a much more conſi- 
ſame day a proclamation was iſſued out for a public]. derable force, and that as ſoon as he ſhould be in- 
thankſgiving to Gop-ALM1GHTyY for the preſerva- | << abled, all poſſible care and application ſhould be 
tion of their Majeſties and their government, againſt | «+ uſed towards it. And, upon this occaſion, he 
the deſigns of their open and ſecret enemies, parti- |<< took notice of that ſignal deliverance, which, b 
cularly for the late ſignal victory at ſea againſt the | «+ the providence of Gop, they received the la 
French fleet, and for the diſappointment of the bar- | «< ſpring, to the diſappointment and confuſion of 
barous conſpiracy, for taking away his Majeſty's | «+ their enemy's deſigns and expectations. This 
life by aſſaſſination, | « (ſaid he) has ſufficiently ſhewn us, how much 
Their Majeſ- The 29th of the ſame month, their Majeſties, at-] we are expoſed to the attempts of France, while 
ty's dine in tended by the great officers of the court, a nu-| ** that King is in a condition to make them. Let 
the city. merous train of nobility and gentry, the judges, and] us therefore improve the advantage we have of 
the ladies of the chiefeſt quality, were magnificently | <* this time, of being joined with moſt of the Princes 
entertained at dinner, at Guild-hall, by fir John] <* 


ing Blackhead with Young, the forgery was evi- 
dently diſcovered, the innocence of the noblemen, 
and other perſons accuſed, made manifeſt, and the 


which had never failed him, to take ſuch meaſures 
as might be moſt proper for ſupporting their com- 
mon intereſt, againſt the exceſſive power of 


and States of Europe, againſt ſo dangerous an 


— 


—— — 
— 


(1) „ Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that the 
„ who had been falſely accuſed, were, in 


liament was, on 


« ſaid to be contrary to the nature and freedom of parliaments, for priſoners to fit in it. ] 
it muſt be truſted to the diſcretion of a government, to commit ſuch perſons as - 


«« danger, and ſuch was the foregoing ſummer, 


«© were ſuſpected: but when the danger was over, by our victory at ſea, thoſe a 
« ons, ought to have been ſet at liberty, and this was thought reaſonable. The lords paſſed ſome votes, aſſerting their 
% and were offended with the judges, for detaining ſome in priſon, tho' there was no reaſon nor color for their diſpleaſure. 
«« where the privilege, or dignity, of peerage is in queſtion, ir is not eaſy to keep the houſe within bounds. 

«+ The debate went off in a bill, that indemnified the miniſtry for thoſe commitments, but limited them, 


1 ſeveral rules; all which rules were rejected by the commons. 


« in caſes where they were obſerved ; whereas they thought the ſafer way was to 
did not commit any but upon a real danger, and not to ſet them any rules'; ſince, 


«« perſons, where the danger is real and viſible, the public ſafety muſt be firſt looked to, and ſuperſede 


66 they 


« Hiſt. of his own Times. Vol. 2. p. 102; 


this account, opened under great diſadvantages. The peers, 


eed, diſcharged from their impriſonment, but it was upon bail only; ſo it was 


It was confeſſed that, in times of 


inſt whom there lay nothing beſide ſuſpici- 
rivileges, 
ut 


for the future, by 
They thought thoſe limitations gave a legal power to commit 
n indemnify the miniſtry, when it was viſible 
as to the commiting of ſuſpected 
all particular laws. 


enemy 


war; hoping, by their advice and aſſiſtance, Parliament. 
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WILLIAM * 
MARY. © 


Aw 1692. © 


Addreſs of 


the houſe of ** 


commons. 


„ happineſs under her government, ſhould be al- 


enemy : in this ſurely, all men will agree who 
have any love for their country, or any zeal for 
religion: I cannot therefore doubt, but you will 
continue to ſupport me in this war, againſt the 
declared enemy of this nation, and that you 
will give as ſpeedy diſpatch to the affairs before 
you, as the nature and importance of them 
will admit, that the preparations may be timely 
and effectual, for the preſervation of all that is 
valuable to us. I am ſure, added his Majeſty, 
I can have no intereſt but what is yours : we have 
the ſame religion to defend, and you cannot be 
more concerned for the preſervation of your 
liberties and properties, than I am, that you 
ſhould always remain in the full poſſeſſion of 
them; for I have no aim, but to make you a 
happy people: hitherto, ſaid he, in the conclu- 
ſion, I have never ſpared to expoſe my own per- 
ſon, tor the good and welfare of this nation; 
and I am ſo ſenſible of your good affections to me, 
that I ſhall continue to do 2 with great chear- 
fulneſs, upon all occaſions, wherein I may con- 
tribute to the honor and advantage of Eng- 
land. 
This ſpeech was received with an univerſal ap- 
lauſe, and made a deep impreſſion on the minds of 
both houſes of parliament. The commons in par- 
ticular, by their addreſs, ** acknowleged the great 
affection his Majeſty ſhewed to his ſubjects, by 
<« taking notice of their bravery and courage; by 
c that ſenſible concern he expreſſed for the charges 
<« on his people, and by that tender regard for the 
preſervation of their religion, liberties and pro- 
4 perties, as muſt ever be remembered with grati- 
ce tude by all his faithful ſubjects. They likewiſe 
« acknowleged the favor of Gop in reſtoring his 
« Majeſty in ſafety to his people, after ſo many 
« hazards and dangers, to which he had expoſed 
« his ſacred perſon ; that there might be nothing 
« wanting on his part, to oppoſe the ambitious de- 
« ſjgns of his enemies, and to maintain the honor 
« of England, and the liberties of Europe. They 
c alſo congratulated his deliverance from the ſecret 
« and open deſigns, which the malice of his ene- 
© mies had formed againſt him. And aſſured him, 
tc that they would always adviſe and aſſiſt his Ma- 
« jeſty, in the ſupporting of his government againſt 
4 all his enemies. 

At the ſame time, the commons preſented their 
thankful acknowlgements to the Queen, for her 
« gracious and prudent adminiſtration of the go- 
4% yernment, while his Majeſty was hazarding his 
« royal perſon abroad, and for the bleſſings of 
«< peace they injoyed at home, under her auſpi- 
« cious reign, ata time when the greateſt part of 
« Europe was ſuffering the miſerable effects of war. 
© They alſo congratulated, not only the ſignal de- 
« liverance they received from a bold and cruel 
«« deſign formed and proſecuted for their deſtruc- 
c tion, when it was juſt ready to be executed, but 
% likewiſe the return of her Majeſty's fleet with 
* ſo compleat and glorious a victory, as was not to 
< be equalled in any former age: aſſuring her Ma- 
<« jeſty, that the grateful ſenſe they had of their 
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% ways manifeſted in conſtant returns of duty and 
% Obedience, and a firm reſolution to do all 3 


The firſt buſineſs of importance the commons WILLIAM 
went upon, was, on the 11th of November, the & MARV. 
bill“ be regulating trials, in caſes of high-treaſon,” Ax” 1692. 
but this time it ſtuck in their own houſe ; for tho', 
at the ſecond reading, on the 18th, it was refered Bill to regu- 
to a committee of the whole houſe ; yet a clauſe late trials, 
being preſented, on the 1ſt of December, to be ad- e. 
ded to the bill, a warm debate aroſe upon it, rhe 
reſult of which was, that the bill was ordered to ly Again loft. 
upon the table, and the conſideration of it was not 
reſumed this ſeſſion. 

The 11th of November, the commons ordered Thanks of 
their ſpeaker to thank admiral Ruſſel, one of their the commons 
members, for his great courage and conduct, in the given to admi- 
victory obtained at ſea. This, one would think, 2 Ruſſel. 
would have ſcreened him from farther reflections on 
his behavior, in that memorable action: but whether 
thro? envy, propadice, or what other cauſe I ſhall 
not pretend to determine, it was the next day ſug- 
geſted, that the advantage gained upon the enemy 
might have been much better improved. Upon this, in manage. 
the houſe entered upon examining the ſeveral inſtruc- ments of the 
tions, orders, and reſults of councils of war, touch- fleet inquired 
ing the laſt ſummer's expedition, in relation to the into. 
proceedings of the fleet, and the deſcent intended to 
be made upon France, after the victory at ſea. On 
the 19th of November, fir John Aſhby being exa- 
mined, particularly in relation to the French men 
of war, that made their eſcape into St Malo's, he 
gave the commons an account of the proceedings of 
the ſhips under his command, in and-after the in- 
gagement; with which they were ſo well pleaſed, 
that the ſpeaker, by the direction of the houſe, ac- 
quainted him, ** that the houſe took notice of his gir John 
*« ingenious behavior at the bar; and that he had Aſhby clear- 
given an account to the ſatisfaction of the houſe, ed. 
and was diſmiſſed from farther attendance. 

The next thing the houſe took into conſideration, 
was, why a deſcent had not been made into France ? 
admiral Ruſſel was queſtioned about it; but he ex- 
cuſed himſelf, by laying, that twenty days had 
_ between his firlt letter to the earl of Notting- 

am, after the fight, and his lordſhip's anſwer: 
and, on the other hand, the earl made it appear, 
that he had acted according to the orders he had re- 
ceived, which was all he could do, as ſecretary of 
ſtate. While theſe things were in agitation, the 
lords, at a conference, communicated to the houſe 
of commons, ſome papers which their lordſhips had 
received from «the King, relating to thoſe affairs ; 
which papers being read, in the lower-houſe, it was 
reſolved, ** that admiral Ruſſel, in his command Admiral Ruſ- 
of the fleet during laſt ſummer's expedition, had d.. 
«© behaved himſelf with fidelity, courage and con- 
© duct.“ The admiral was however ſet aſide the 
next ſpring, as we ſhall ſee underneath (1). 

The 15th of November, a ſupply was moved © ſupply 
for, and unanimouſly granted, the 22d. The 2d 
of December, after a conſideration of the ſtate of 
war, for the year 1693, it was reſolv'd, that the 
« ſum of 1,926,5161. be granted to their Majeſties 
« for the charge of the navy (including the charge 
« of the ordnance, and the finiſhing their Ma- 

e jeſties naval yard, at Hamoſe, near Plymouth, 
ce and the building four bomb-veſlels, and eight 
«© new ſhips of the fourth rate.“) The 3d, it 


« was in their power, to render her reign ſecure 
„ and proſperous.” 


— * 2 Py 


was reſolv'd, that for the making good the ſum of 
1,341,000 l. intended to be raiſed by the act for 
a quarterly poll, the ſum of 750,0001. be granted 


—_ — —_— — 8 
_—_—— 


(1) Biſh 


Burnet ſays, this affair occaſion'd much heat, in both houſes. The earl of Nottingham laid before the lords, upon 


an addreſs I had made to the King, all the letters that had paſs'd between himſelf and Ruſſel, with all the orders he had 
ſent him: and he aggravated Ruſſel's erors and neglects very ſeverely : but the houſe of commons juſtified Ruſſel, and gave 


him thanks over 


over again, and remain'd ſo fix'd in this, that tho' the lords then communicated the papers the earl of 


Nottingham had laid before them, to the commons, they would not ſo much as zead them, but renewed their votes, that juſtified 
Ruſſel's fidelity, courage and conduct. | 


to 
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WILLIAu to their Majcſties. 


And the 1oth, „ that the 


& Marv. © ſum of 2,090,563 1. be granted to their Ma- 
An' 1692. “ jeſties for the land-forces, including the ex- 
LIN * traordinary charge of the office of ordnance, in 


Ways 
means 


Orphans bill 


and 


te relation to the land-ſervice, and the charge of 
te the tranſports, hoſpitals, contingencies, and other 
« extraordinary charges of the war. 

To raiſe theſe vaſt ſums, it was reſolved, firſt, 
the 13th of December, * that there be a pound- 
*< rate, of four ſhillings in the pound, for one 


year, charg'd upon all lands, ner; to their 


« yearly value: and, the 15th, that the ſame rate 
&« be charg'd upon all perſonal eſtates, and upon all 
«« offices and imployments of profit, other than mi- 
« [itary offices in the navy and army. Secondly, 
« Thar there be a fund of 70,000 l. per annum, 
< ſet apart out of the hereditary exciſe, till the 17th 
&« of May. 1697. And afterwards by an additi- 
e onal exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors, for 
& the payment of the intereſt of a million of mony, 
& to be raiſed by perſons voluntarily paying in that 
« ſam, the principal paid in to be ſunk, and the 
« perſons paying in the ſum to receive, during their 
Oe Fives, their reſpective proportions, of the ſaid 
« 70,0001. according to the ſums paid by them, 
« with the advantage of ſurvivorſhip; and thirdly, 
« on the 3d of February tollowing, that certain 
« additional impoſitions be laid upon merchan- 
ce dizes. 

The 7th of November, a petition was preſented 


left unfiniſh'd. to the houſe of commons, by the ſheriffs, and 


ſeveral aldermen of the city of London, in favor 
of the orphans of that city; but the conſideration 
of it being put off, from time to time, William 
Goodwin, Henry Goodwin, and other diſtreſſed 
orphans, likewiſe, preſented a petition, on the 28th 
of January, to the ſame effect, both which being, 
at length, conlidered, the commons ordered, the 
27th of February, a bill to be brought in . for 
«« ſatisfying the debt due to the faid orphans.” But, 
upon a debate which aroſe at the ſecond reading, 
the bill was commited to a committee of the 
whole houſe, where it remain'd unfiniſhed. 


The affair of The 14th of November, a meſſage from his 


the Eaſt- 


India-com- 


pany re- 
ſum d. 


com 


the K 


Majeſty was deliver'd to the houſe of commons, 
by fir Edward Seymour, in anſwer to their addreſs 
of the laſt ſeſſion, concerning the Eaſt- India- com- 
pany. This brought that matter again into debare, 
and, after much time had been ſpent about it, a bill 
was brought in, the 14th of December, “ for 
«« preſerving, regulating, and eſtabliſhing the Eaſt- 
«© India-trade.” This bill was about two months 
in agitation, and occaſion'd ſeveral debates, the 
reſult of which was, that the commons preſented an 
addreſs to his Majeſty, on the 
that he would pleaſe to diſſolve the Eaſt-India- 
„ company, upon three years warning to the ſaid 
«© company, according to the power reſerved in 
«© their charter.“ To this the King gave almoſt 
the ſame anſwer he had done to that of the fore- 
going year, viz. That he would always do all 
« the good in his power for this kingdom, and 


& that he would conſider of their addreſs.” 

Advice of the The houſe of commons was long amus'd with 
mons to that part of the King's ſpeech, wherein his Majeſty 
ing. 


ſeem?'d to deſire the advice of the commons. After 
ſeveral debates, a committee was appointed, the 
12th of December, to conſider how the army 
abroad, in their Majeſties pay, might be ſup- 
e plied with bread, cloaths, and other proviſions, 
* of the growth of this kingdom, to prevent the 


3d of March, 


to conſtiſtute a commiſſion of the admiralty of 
** ſuch perſons as were of known experience in 
“maritime affairs,” it paſſed in the negative. It 
was however carried, that his Majeſty ſhould be 
advis'd, by the houſe, „that for the future all 
* orders for the management of the fleet, ſhould 
„ paſs thro' the hands of the lords commiſſioners 
for executing the office of lord-high-admiral of 
* England ” (1). | 


| Book XV 


exportation of the coin thereof:“ and as for WI 
the navy, a motion being made, on the 11th of & 
January; 4 That his Majeſty be humbly addreſyd, A 


LLIAy 


Maxy. 


1692, 


WY 


The 13th of December, fir Edward Huſſey pre- Bill rejeged. 


ſented to the houſe of commons „ a bil touching 
e free and impartial proceedings in parliament,” 
which was received, and, being paſs'd that houſe, 
was, the 22d, ſent up to the lords for their con- 
currence (2). The courtiers, who ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed this bill, being too numerous, the other party 
took occaſion (from an objection that was made, 
VIZ. „ That this act might, by its conſequence, 
** prolong this parliament, which they allow'd would 
de a very great 'grievance,”) to bring in, and 
paſs, another bill,“ for the frequent calling and 
meeting of parliaments,” which they ſent down, 
the 21ſt of January, to the commons, for theit 
concurrence : but the King, being loth to part 
with this parliament, during the war, refus'd his 
aſſent to it, thoꝰ the lords had agreed to the amend 
ments made to it by the commons. 

HA bill for the better preſervation of their 
« Majeſties perſons,” was, by an unanimous vote of 
the houſe of commons, ordered to be brought in, the 
firſt day of December, but was, nevertherleſs, re- 
jected, the 14th of the ſame month, at a ſecond 
reading, and the 17th of the ſame month, the ſame 
fate attended the bill for aſcertaining the fees of 
« officers of juſtice.” 


The 20th of January, the King went to the houſe An' 1692, 
of peers, and gave the royal ſanction to “ an act, Acts paſſed. 


« for granting to their Majeſties four ſhillings in 
ce the. pound, for one year; to another, for ina- 
« bling the inhabitants of the province of York 
tc to diſpoſe of their perſonal eſtates by wills, not- 
« withſtanding the cuſtom of that province,” and 
to eleven private bills, 


A complaint was made, the ſame day, to the Pamphlets 
houſe of a printed pamphlet, intitled, King cenſured. 


% William and Queen Mary conquerors, ** that it 
contain'd aſſertions of a dangerous tendency, as 
well with regard to their Majeſties, as to the liber- 
ties of the ſubject, and the peace of the kingdom. 
The houſe, upon examination of the matter, the 
next day, order'd the ſaid pamphlet to be burnt by 
the hand of the common hangman, and that his 
Majeſty be defired to remove mr. Edward 
Bohun, who licens'd it for the preſs, from his im- 
ployment. It being, at the ſame time, ſuggeſted, 
that dr. Burnet, biſkop of Sarum, was the firſt 
broacher of this poſition, in a paſtoral letter, the 
houſe paſs'd a cenſure on that letter, and order'd 
it likewiſe to be publicly burnt by the com- 
mon executioner, This matter did not ſtop here ; 
for on the 24th, the houſe of peers paſs'd a reſolu- 
tion; „That the aſſertion of _ ogy and 
«« Queen Mary's being King an ueen by con- 
6 Ry was Tighly injurious to — Majeſties, 
« inconſiſtent with the principles on which this 
e government is founded, and tending to the ſub- 


« verſion of the rights of the people.” This vote 


being communicated to the commons, they, the 


— 


I.) This vote ſeem'd to be occaſioned by the difference between the earl of Nottingham, and admiral Ruſſel. 

(2) By this bill, ſeveral perſons in imployments, both military and civil, were incapacitated to ſit in the houſe of commons, 
for which reaſon it was very much oppoſed by thoſe lords who ſtood up for the court; tho' on the other hand, ſeveral peers 
ſpoke vehemently for it, and, among the reft, the earl of Muſgrave, who, upon this occaſion, made a very memorable ſpeech. 
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WILLIAM next day, unanimouſly concured with the lords, 
& MARV. 
693 


Ax' 1 
More acts 


jaſſed. 


Complaints 


againſt offi- 


cers of the 
amy · 


Abuſes in 
Ireland ex- 
amin d into. 


An addreſs - 


concerning 


an aſſertion was ** injurious to their Majeſties right- 


I — 


** have been imployed for the ſafety and better WILLIAM 
„ preſervation of his Majeſty's ſaid kingdom; & MARV. 


&« and, | Ax' 1693. 
7. In the addition made to the articles of 


but made a remarkable addition, viz: That ſuch 


«« ful title to the crown of this realm.” 
The 26th his Majeſty came again to the houſe, and 


4 


— 


gave the royal ſanction to ** an act for gry to 
their Majeſties certain duties of exciſe, for ſecuring 
« the recompences and advantages therein men- 
«« tioned to ſuch perſons as ſhould advance a million 
« ſterling,” and to another act, ( for taking ſpecial 
« bail in the country upon actions and ſuits depen- 
« ding in the courts of King's-bench, common 
40 — and exchequer, at Weſtminſter. 

reat complaints were about this time made 
againſt ſome of the officers of the army, for cau- 
ſing, with the help of the preſs-maſters of the navy, 
ſeveral hundreds of his Majeſty's ſubjects to be 
& idnapp'd, and forcibly carried away to Holland, 
where they were compelbd to take ſervice and help 
to compleat their regiments. Among others, a 
ſervant belongi 
commons happen d to be ſpirited away in this man- 
ner: w n that houſe ordered ſir Edward 
Seymour to repreſent this grievance to the King, 
who, on the gth of A let the houſe know, 
by the ſame gentleman: How much he reſented, 
« that his ſubjects ſhould meet with ſuch uſage, and 
« that he would take all care poſſible, for the fu- 
« ture, to puniſh the authors of it: And that, 
<< in the firſt place, his Majeſty had called before 
« him the — of the army, and given them a 
«« ſtrit charge that they ſhould receive no men 
% who were impreſs d; - — — themſelves had 
% no power to preſs, not receive any 
6c * wel go 7 and that, in the next 
„ place, his Majeſty gave orders to the admiralty 
<< to examine the preſs-maſters, who had commir- 
<«< ted theſe abuſes, and that there ſhould be ſuch 
* exemplary puniſhment inflicted on them, as 
«© ſhould deter others from the like praictces.“ 

Hitherto a perfe& harmony and good correſpon- 
dence had appear'd between the King and the par- 
liament; but it was now near being diſturb'd, by cer- 
tain informations given to the commons, of the ſtate 
of Ireland; whereupon, the houſe reſolved, on the 

24th of February, that it did appear, there had 
«© been great abuſes and miſi ments in the 
« affairs of that kingdom.” On the 19th of March, 
the commons, in a body, preſented to his Majeſty 
an addreſs, in which they particulariz'd thoſe abuſes 
and miſmanagements; which were comprized under 
ſeven general heads, as follows. 

« 1, In expoſing his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects to 
<« the miſery of free quarter and the licentiouſneſs 
of the ſoldiers, to the great oppreſſion of the peo- 
< ple there, which they concevied had been chicfly 
«© occaſion'd, by the want of that pay, which they 
4% hoped they had fully provided for. 

« 2, In recruiting his Majeſty's troops with Iriſh 
4 Papiſts, and ſuch perſons as were in open rebellion 
« apainſt his Majeſty, to the great indangering and 
« diſcouraging of his Majeſty's good and loyal 
<< ſubjects in that kingdom. 

« 3. In granting protections to Iriſh Papiſts, 
<« whereby Proteſtants were hindred from the legal 
« remedies, and the courſe of law was ſtopp'd. 

« 4, In reverſing outlawries for high-treaſon 
againſt ſeveral rebels in that kingdom (notwith- 
<« jn the articles of Limerick) to the great diſcon- 
« tent of his Proteſtant ſubjects there. 

g. In leting the forfeited eſtates at under rates, 
« to the leſſening of his Majeſty's revenue. 

6. In the great imbezzlements of his Ma- 
e jeſty's ſtores, in the towns and gariſons of that 
* kingdom, left by the late King James, and in 
ce the great imbezzlements that had been made in 
6 the beet eſtates and goods, which might 

Vol. III. 


<c 


to a member of the houſe of 


* Limerick, after the ſame were finally agreed to, 
** ſigned, and thereupon the town ſurrendered ; 
** which had been a great incouragement to the 
* Iriſh Papiſts, and a weakening to the Engliſh 
<< intereſt there. 
** Theſe abuſes they moſt hitmbly beſought his 
Majeſty to redreſs ; particularly, that as the re- 
ducing of Ireland had been of great expence to 
this Kingdom, that (according to the aſſurance his 
Majeſty had given them) no grant might be 
made of the forfeited lands in Ireland, till there 
be an opportunity of ſetling that matter in par- 
% liament, And as to the additional article, 
«+ which opened ſo wide a paſſage to the Iriſh Pa- 
«« piſts, to come in and re- poſſeſs themſelves of the 
«« eſtates which they had forfeited by their rebellion, 
& they alſo beſought his Majeſty, that the articles 
&« of Limerick, with the ſaid addition, be laid before 
te the houſe of commons, that the manner of ob- 
te taining the ſame might be inquired into.” They 
cloſed this addreſs by ſaying 3 „ that as his Ma- 
te jeſty had been pleaſed to give ſuch gracious aſ- 
% ſurances of his readineſs to comply with them, 
« in any thing that — — tend to the peace and 
&« ſecurity of this kingdom, fo they doubted not of 
«© his Majeſty's like grace and favor to that of Ire- 
e land, in the ſafety and preſervation whereof this 
& his Majeſty's kingdom was ſo much concerned.” 
To this addreſs, the King anſwered ; 
4e ſhould always have great conſideration for what 
t came from the houſe of commons; and that he 
«© ſhould take great care, that what was amiſs ſhould 
5s — — ieſty 
owever, his Majeſty, being probably apprehen- 
ſive that ſome of the card b that houſe might 
take this occaſion, to raiſe clamors, went, the 


66 The 1 
that he IIA | 


| and for charging ſeveral 


fourteenth, to the houſe of 
aſſent to the following bills: 1. To an act for 
«« granting to their Majeſties certain additional im- 
e poſitions upon goods and merchandizes. 2. For 
« the review of the quarterly poll, granted to 
«© their Majeſties, in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament. 
0 g. For continuing certain acts therein mentioned, 
PRI. 4. For pre- 
«« venting ſuits againſt ſuch as ated for their Ma- 
s jcſties ſervice in the defenſe of this kingdom. 
& 5. For reviving two former acts for repairi 
«« the highways in the county of Hertford. 6. For 
0 incouraging the apprehending of highway-men. 
« 7, To prevent abuſes commited by the traders 
cin butter and cheeſe. 8. For raiſing the militia of 
& this hw. ag for the year 1693. 9. For examin- 
« ing, taking and ſtating the public accounts. 
« 10, For prohibiting the importation of all foreign 
« hajr-buttons. 11. For delivering declarations to 
«« priſoners. '12. Againſt pochers. 13. For regain- 
ing, incouraging and ſetling the Greenland-trade. 
14. For puniſhing mutineers and deſerters, &c. 
15. To prevent malicious informations in the 
court of King's-bench, and for the more eaſ 
reverſal of outlawries in the fame court, 16. 
To prevent frauds by clandeſtine mortgages. 
« 17, For reviving, continuing and explaining 
„ ſeveral laws therein mentioned. 18. To make 
e pariſhioners of the church united, contributors 
« to the repair and ornaments of the church to 
« whom the. union is made. 19. For regulating 
« the 2 in the crown - office of the court 
6 of 1 — at Weſtminſter. 20. For the 
te better diſcovery of judgments in the courts of 
« King's-bench, common-pleas, and exchequer at 
„ Weſtminſter. 21. For continuing the acts for 


«« prohibiting all trade and commerce with France“: 
5 Q and 


„Where he gave his 4, 


Rar 
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Wi1LlL1AM and to twenty private bills. This done, his Ma- | 
& MA v. jeſty made a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein; 

An' 1693. He thanked them for the large ſupplies they 

Ly << had given him this ſeſſion, which he promited 

The King's ee them he would take care to ſee effectually ap- 

8 a” “ plied to ſuch ſervices as might be moſt for the ho- 

one** 4 nor and intereſt of England. He then recom- 
4 mended to their care, both the peace and quiet 
« of the ſeveral counties, to which they were re- 
« turning z and the effectual levying of the ſup- 
« ply, they had fo freely given, with the 
* greateſt equality, and the leaſt uneaſineſs to 
« the people that was poſſible. He told them the 
e poſture of affairs did neceſſarily require his pre- 
«© ſenſe abroad, but that he ſnould take care to leave 
« ſuch a number of troops here, as might be ſuffici- 
« ent for the the ſecurity of the kingdom; al- 
« ſuring them farther, that as he ſhould continue 
«« to expoſe his own perſon, for the good and ad. 
vantage of theſe kingdoms, ſo his hearty and 
« ſincere indeavors ſhould never be wanting, in 
« any other kind, to make this a great and 
« flouriſhing nation.” After which the parliament 


4 — was prorogued, by his 1 command, till 
rogued. the ſecond of May, next inſuing (1). 

I return now to other affairs which happened 

out of parliament ; and firſt to thoſe of the navy 3 

where we find, that notwithſtanding the houſe of 

Admiral commons had taken ſo much pains to juſtify the 


Ruſſel ſet conduct of admiral Ruſſel, he had loſt ground in his 
aſide. royal maſter's favor; for, on the 24th of January, 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to ſet him aſide, and to put 
the chiet command of the fleet, into the hands of 
Henry Killigrew, eſq; fir Ralph Delaval, and fir 
Cloudeſly Shovel; and conſtituted them to be ad- 
miral by a joint-commiſſion (2). The 8th of Febru- 
ary, the King waspleaſed to appoint George Rooke 
eſq; to be vice-admiral of the red; the lord John 
Berkley, vice-admiral of the blue, colonel Mat- 
thew Aylmer, rear-admiral of the red, and David 
Mitchell, eſq; rear-admiral of the blue. 
The Kin The 16th the King came to Portſmouth, as well 
goes to - to view the fortifications and the dock-yard there ; 
mouth. as to ſee the men of war, at Spithead, and going 
aboard of vice-admiral Rook confered the honor of 
knighthood upon him. 
The lord The goth of the preceding month, the lord Charles 
Mohun tried Mohun was indicted for the murder of William 
and acquit- Mountford, a player, on account of the celebrat 
ed. actreſs, mrs. 


Admirals a 
pointed. i 


ed for that purpoſe, in Weſtminſter-hall, the mar- 
quis of Caermarthen, lord preſident of his Majeſty's 


council, being conſtituted lord high- ſteward of Eng- 
land pro hac vice, The trial laſted from twelve till 
near ſix, when the lords adjourned, and aſſembling a- 
gain, the gͥth of February, declared their opinion ſe- 
riatim, and by a great majority acquited the lord 
Mohun. | 
The 23d of March, his Majeſty, being preparin 

to go to Holland, diſpoſed N i 
John Trenchard was ſworn one of their Majeſties 
8 ſecretaries of ſtate, in the room of the earl 
of Nottingham (3). The cuſtody of the great-ſeal 
of England was commited to fir John Sommers, 
and Edward Ward, of the Inner-temple, eſq; ſuc- 
ceeded him as attorny-general. His Majeſty or- 
dered, at the ſame time, a new commiſſion to paſs 


— . 


WirIIAu 
& Maxx. 
An? 1693, 


LEN 


Places dic. 
poſed of. 


under the great-ſeal, conſtituting fir John Lowther,s 


Henry Prieſtman, eſq; the lord viſcount Falkland, 
Robert Auſten, eſq; fir Robert Rich, Henry 
Killigrew, eſq; and fir Ralph Delaval to be com- 
miſſioners for executing the office of lord-high-ad- 
miral of England. 

All domeſtic affairs being thus ended, the laſt 
day of March, the King ſet fail from Graveſend 
with a fair wind for Holland, being attended by 
ſeveral yachts, and a ſquadron of men of war, 


under the command of rear-admiral Mitchell, and 
was accompanied by the duke of Ormond, the earl 


of Eſſex, and other perſons of quality. He ar- 
rived in the Maeſe, on the ſecond of April, and, 


after a ſhort ſtay at the Hague and Loo, repaired to 
the army in Flanders, where we ſhall leave his Ma- 
jeſty exerciſing his martial genius, and return to the 
fleet, which, notwithſtanding both the Engliſh and 


Dutch were not only numerous but pretty early 
ready, yet was, this year, very unſucceſsful. 

The joint-admirals I have mentioned above were 
at firſt not reſtrained by any particular inſtructions, 
but ordered in general only to uſe their utmoſt in- 
deavors to annoy the enemy and protect the trade: 
(4). But afterwards they received her Majeſty's 
commands, more particularly, from the lords of the 
admiralty, chiefly regarding the ſecurity of a great 
fleet of merchant-men, of near 400 fail ; Engliſh, 
Dutch, Hamburghers, &c. Much time was how- 
ever _ ſeveral councils of war held, and diverſe 


repreſentations made, before they could come to a 
reſolution what number of ſhips to appoint for the 


racegirdle; and was tried for it|{pecial convoy, and how far to accompany them 


before the peers in parliament. A court was erect- I with the whole fleet (5). 


. A. 


—c_ —_— 


Sir 


(1) As it had been uſual in former ſeſſions of parliament, ſo in this, ſeveral bills miſcarried. The commons had — 
one, ** to inable their Majeſties to make grants, leaſes, and copies of offices, lands and hereditaments, parcel of their duchy 
«« of Cornwall, or annexed to the fame, and for confirmation of leaſes and grants already made; to which the lords made 
ſome amendments, that were diſagreed to by the commons. The . bill for prohibiting the uſe of all lotteries”, which had 


likewiſe 


ed the lower houſe, was ſtoped by the intereſt of the 


patentees of the royal-oak-lottery in the houſe of — 
o the 


The “ bill for the preventing of the prophanation of the Lord's-day lay neglected after the firſt reading, as did al 


<< bill for removing doubts, and preventing controverſies, concerning royal mines”, after it had been ingro 


Nor was any 


made in the << bill for preventing the exportation of gold and filver, and the melting down the coin of this realm.“ 
but what was the moſt taken notice of, in prejudice to the King, was his refuſing the royal aſſent to the ; bill for a triennial 


«<<. parliament, &c. 


(z) Biſhop Burnet ſays the two firſt were thought ſo inclinable to King James's intereſts, that it made ſome inſinuate, that 


2 was in the hands of thoſe, who intended to betray him 
was ſai 


to his enemies ; for tho' no — lay againſt Shovel, yet it 


he was only put with the other two, to give ſome reputation to the commiſſion, and that he was one againſt two, ſo 
that he could neither hinder nor do any thing. The chief blame of this nomination was thrown on the earl of Nottingham. 


Hiſt. of his own times. 


(3) It was generally believed, that as well the earl of Nottingham, as admiral Ruſſel, were diſplaced on account of the 
warm debates, that had paſſed, on their account in parliament, after the victory at ſea: King William expreſſing himſelf in 
relation to his officers, as Julius Cæſar had formerly done with reſpect to his wife : That it was not enough for them to be faith- 
«« fu), but that they mult alſo be free from ſuſpicion.” Hiſt. of King William, Vol. 2. p. 360. i 

(4) The number of Engliſh ſhips appointed for the body of the fleet were, ſix firſt. rates; ten ſecond- rates; twenty-eight 
third-rates, fix fourth-rates ; four fifth-rates, beſide fire-ſhips, a bomb-veſſel, and four hoſpitals : but when afterwards joined 
by the Dutch-ſquadron, and formed into a line of battle at St. Helens, the united fleet appeared to conſiſt of 102 fail (not 
reckoning brigantines, bomb-veſſels, and hoſpital-ſhips) ſeventy-five of which were of the line of battle. Lediard's naval Hiſt. 


Vol. 2. p. 674. 


The continuator of Rapin in French, makes the body of the confederate fleet to conſiſt of ninety- two ſhips of the line, 


beſide ſmall · craft, and not reckoning the ſquadron under fir George 


Rook. B. 25. p. 181. 


(5) It was determined that the whole fleet, together with the Mediterranean ſquadron, ſhould proceed together thirty leagues 
W. S. W. from Uihant, and that when the admirals ſpread a blue flag at the main top-maſt-head, and fired three. guns, fir 
Gcorge Rooke, as well as the other convoys, ſhould go forward, according to the orders they had received from the lords of 


the admiralty: but being come to the height limited, on the 4th 


of June, they reſolved, in another council of war, to proceed 


with 


The King 


— to Hol. 


Proceedings 
of the main 
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WILLIAM Sir George Rooke, with twenty-three men = man of war, from Cadiz, as it contains ſome far- Wriitiam 
ther particulars which I have not found elſewhere: & MAR. 


| The 26th of June, N. S. (ſays the captain) An* 1693. 
Streights (1), left by the way the veſſels bound for at nine in the morning, we arrived in the height of A 


Mary. war, and the Turkey-fleet, left the main body of 
Au' 1693 


dir George 
Rooke with 


the Smyrna 


the fleet, on the 6th of June, and, ſteering for the 


Bilboa, Liſbon, St. Ubes, and other parts, under | Cape St. Vincent. About two in the afternoon 
the convoy of two men of war: being come, the] the headmoſt ſailors diſcovered the French, and 
15th, within ſixty leagues of Cape Vincent, he diſ- about four in the afternoon both ſides ingaged, for 


convoy _ covered part of the French fleet, which made him ſome time. After this the headmoſt retired, and 


the main 


They diſco- 
yer the ene- 
my's whole 


fleet, 


call a council of war, wherein it was reſolved, that | gave notice the ſame evening to the officer in chief: 
the wind being freſh weſterly, and giving a fair | the ſeven and twentieth, in the morning, we arrived 
opportunity to haſten their paſſage to iz, the | near Lagos, and our ſhips took a fire-ſhip of the 
merchant-ſhips ſhould make the beſt of their way, | enemy's, which reported, that there were at Lagos 
Upon the diſcovery of the enemy's whole fleet, | eighteen French men of war, with ſome fire-ſhips 
conſiſting of eighty ſail, commanded by monſ. de and merchant-men. About four in the morning, 
Tourville, fir George Rooke being of opinion that | two ſhips blew up, or elſe the enemy ſet them on 
he was too far advanced to think of a retreat, re- | fire themſelves, within cannon-ſhot of the convoy. 
28 to puſh for it : but the Dutch vice- admiral The commander alſo gave the ſignal of drawing 
andergoes bringing to, and letting him know, he into a line of battle; for till then we deſcried no 
choſe to avoid ghting, which he thought too | more than nine and twenty fail of the enemies. 
hazardous, he likewiſe, brought to, and ſtood off | There was no wind tiring till ten o'clock ; at 
with an eaſy fail, to give what time he could to the which time a freſh gale aroſe, and then we diſcovered 
heavy failers to work away to the windward (2). | a greater number of ſhips. The convoy alſo ſteer- 
In the mean time he ſent away the Sheerneſs, to or- ing ſouthward, perceived, on the one fide, forty 
der the ſmall ſhips which were under the ſhoar, to fail, under three flags, beſide another ſquadron 
get, in the night, into Faro, St. Lucar and Cadiz. | which indeavored to get between us and the coaſts : 
About ſix in the evening, the French admiral and | which the admiral obſerving, gave notice to the 
vice-admiral of the blue, which had the whole at- | merchant-men to make all the fail they could for the 
ternoon gained upon the ſquadron, notwithſtanding | port of Cadiz, whilethe men of war kept the ene- 
all the fail they could make, came up with the | my in play. This deſign was obſerved by the 
leeward, and ſternmoſt of the confederate fleet. | French, who made all the fail they could to in- 
Theſe were three Dutch men of war, whereof two | tercept us. But the convoy having the wind, kept 
were commanded by the captains Schryver and Van. | the enemy in play, till the evening, and gave time 
der Poel, who for five hours together, bravely | to the nimbleſt ſailers to get hither. Towards five 
fought firſt eleven and then ſeven of the enemy's | in the afternoon, the eighteen French men of war 
men of war. They had the good fortune to get | abovementioned ingaged the convoy, and the fight 
clear off the firſt eleven; but were at laſt forced to | laſted ſome part of the begining of the night, the 
give way to the ſuperior force, and were taken ; reſt of the fleet not being able to come up with them 
whereupon the Dutch merchant-ſhips tacked, and The 28th in the morning, the fight began with 
ſtood in for the ſhoar, as the enemy did after | greater 7 0 ſo that about ſeven o'clock, our 
them (3). veſſels ſaw four ſhips on fire, not knowing whether 


great part The admiral ſtood off all night with a preſſed | French or Engliſh, and the guns were heard *till 


ff SmyTr- 
na fleet de- 


ty d. 


fail, having a freſh gale at N. N. W. and, the next nine, tho? the event be not yet known. It is to be 
morning, fifty-four of the merchant- ſhips, with | feared we have loſt ſome men of war, and ſeveral 
ſeveral men of war, were about him, five of the | merchants. This ingagement happened about ſix 
enemy's ſhips being to leeward, and two to] miles from cape St. Mary. 


windward, which laſt kept ſight of him, 'till] Theadmiral, having dlcpatched the Lark to Eng- gir George 
it was night. The day following, the admiral | land, to give an account of the diſaſter, failed to Rooke re- 
ealled the officers of the men of war, and mer-| the Maderas to water, and in hopes of finding ſome turns to Ire- 
chant-men, on board him, that they might give of the ſcattered ſhips there: but finding only the land, 


him what account they could of the reſt of the | Monk, he departed thence, the 27th of June, O. S. 
fleet, and to adviſe what was beſt to be done for | and arrived, the 3d of Auguſt, at Cork, in Ireland, 


their ſecurity (4). and ſoon after joined, according to the orders he And the fleet; 


But before I proceed, it may not be improper to | there found from the joint-admirals, the main fleet, 
give the reader a copy of a letter, written by cap-|with a detachment of the ſquadron, leaving the 
tain Littleton, commander of the Smirna- factor | reſt at Kingſale with captain Fairborn (5). 


E 


* 


with the Mediterranean ſquadron twenty leagues farther, and then to return to the former ſtation, to take up the cruiſers, from 
whence it was judged adviſeable, to proceed to the rendezvous ten leagues N.W of Uſhant. Accordingly they left the Streights- 
ſquadron, the fixth, in the — and arrived, at the ſaid rendezvous, two days after. Ib. : 

It was given out, in thoſe times, by ſome, that they were inſtructed to keep company with the Mediterranean fleet, till they 
* certain intelligence where the French fleet was ; which made their orders diſcretionary. Hiſtory of King William, 

ol. 2. p. 301. f 

(1) 155 * been ſaid, that fir George left the fleet with ſome reluctance, as perhaps foreſeeing the dauger they were going to 
be expoſed to; and (as biſhop Burnet juſtly obſerves) he was unhappy in that which, on any other occaſion, would have been 
his greateſt happineſs, viz. a fair and ſtrong gale of wind; ſo that no advice ſent after him could overtake him ; nor did he 
meet with any hips at ſea, that could give him notice of his danger. ; 

(2) The French either were, or feigned to be, at firſt, in as great a ſurprize as the confederates 3 for they ſtood away with 
ſeveral of their ſhips, and abandoning others, ſet fire to them; and tho it may have been a decoy to draw them on; yet the 
great number of ſhips might very well make them apprehend it to be the whole body of the m__ and Dutch fleets coming 
upon them. Happy had it been that the whole fleet had accompanied them ſo far: for (as biſhop Burnet obſerves) ſuch an 
occaſion offered here, of deſtroying the whole naval force of France, as may not perhaps be found again, in an age. 

(3) This was a great overſight of the French, for they thereby gave an opportunity, to the ſhips which were to windward 
and a-head, to make their eſcape ; which ſaved a great part of their fleet. : : F 

(4) Had the enemy purſued their advantage, with as much conduct and reſolution, as their deſign was projected, in all pro- 
bability, hardly a ſhip of the confederate fleet would have eſcaped : for their admiral and vice-admiral of the blue were 
within ſhot of fir George Rooke, when they tacked and ſtood into the ſhoar, after the Dutch, which as I have ſaid above 
ſaved the reft of the fleet. | | f 

(5) After having given an account of this misfortune from our writers, let us now hear what the F rench ſay to it: © the 
** Engliſh and Dutch, ſays F. Daniel, ſuſtaining every day great loſſes from the French privateers, and more particularly by 
« thoſe of St. Malo, had reſolved to ſecure their Smyrna- fleet, from any ſuch inſults, by puting it under a convoy of == 


a 
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Wirttiam The French admiral, in the mean time, r 
& Mary. ed up the Streights, and coming to Malaga, the 
Ax' 1693. twentieth of July, aſſur'd the governor, his defi 
X was only upon the * and Dutch ſhips, unleſs 
The French the city attempted to defend them, in which caſe he 
go up the ſhould bombard it. The governor anſwered him, 
Streights. that he ſhould protect theſe ſhips to the utmoſt of 
his power, having his maſter's orders ſo to do; upon 
which, the next day, he lay*d his Broad-ſides againſt 
four Dutch and one Engliſh ſhip in the Mole. He 
Some Engliſh twice attempted to burn the Union frigate; but was 
and Dutch bravely repulſed ; however he continued his fire, 
ſhips ſunk at with ſo much fury, that the maſters themſelves ſeing 
Malaga. there was no | ans of ſaving the ſhips, after 
having done their utmoſt to detend them, ſunk 

them (1). 
The French The French, upon this, returned to Cadiz, from 
return to Whence they ſent their prizes (being about-eighteen) 
Cadiz. to Toulon, with two men of war; and detach'd 
about fourteen ſhips with two bomb-veſſels to Gi- 
braltar, where they approach'd ſo near the fortifi- 
cations, that they were fired upon, as well from 
them, as the Mole and ſhips, the whole day, but 


gn | their boats; and the maſters, of the merchant-men, 


— 


bound for Turky; but ſhe met with ſo warm a re-WIIII 
ception, that they were obliged to reſcue her with & M — 


in the end, followed the example of thoſe at Mala- 2 1093. 
Bas _ ng. Anda te fides, ſunk Some ſhip 
them. n which the Fr retired to Lagos. funk at G 
bay (2). Here WAP : 15. drahn. 
t to return home, winter - ſeaſon advancing, The 
the admirals received orders, the five and twentieth bg "uf 
of Auguſt, to come with the fleet to St. Helens; the Hellens. 
ſoldiers were put aſhore at Portſmouth, and the three- 
dec d ſhips ſent to Blackſtakes, excepting four 
which were to be refited at Portſmouth. The nine- 
teenth of September, fifteen of the large Dutch 
ſhips, with two frigats, were ordered by his Ma- 
jeſty to Holland; and the body of the fleet being 
now ſeparated, it was ordered, that one ſecond-ra 
ſeventeen third- rates; ſeven fourth- rates; one fifth. 
rate; ſeven 1 and two hoſpital-ſhips ſhould 
be the winter-guard, | 

About the middle of November, in Bem- St. Maloes 
bow, with a ſquadron of men of war, bombarded bombarded. 
St. Malo, for four days together ; but without any | 


without any return on their fide. They ſent in a 


frigate to attack four merchant-ſhips, which were 


great ſucceſs, having only deſtroyed ſome few houſes, 
and thrown down part of the town-wall (3). 


% and twenty men of war. Advice of this precaution being carried to the French King, his Majeſty ordered the marſhal 


« de Tourville, to fail with fixty ſhips, which bad been got 


together in the ports of the Ocean, to fail towards the 


« coaſt of Portugal, and there way-lay the Smyrna-fleet. Their icouts diſcovered it few days afterwards z but as they 


b 
rf 
F 


« coaſt of France, 


Engliſh were at fea, with a fleet of ninety men of war, which had been ſeen on the 
marſhal, who was not yet joined with the Toulan-ſquadron, confiſting of thirty ſhips under 


« the count d' Eftree's, thought fit to detach twenty of his beſt failors to take a view of the Engliſh fleet, and to 
begin the attack, if they did not find them much more numerous than themſelves, whilſt he would back them 
ex 


wich the body of his fleet. T 


ecuted the orders given them, and took, at the begining of the attack, two men of war, 


«« after which they burnt, ſunk or run a upon the coaſt, fixty merchant ſhips, ſeven and twenty were taken, and the 
«« remainder, which could not make their way for England, took refuge at St. Lucar, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. The marquis of 
«« Coetlogon, commander of a ſquadron, burnt four ſhips, very richly laden at Gibraltar, and carried off thirteen, tho 


«« were defended by the batteries of the place, and an eſtacade. 


It a greater number of men of war had taken the ſame 


« by night, asthe Sieurs de Belliſſe- errard, de Chaland and de Henri, the Engliſh and Dutch would have ſuſtained a far greater 
«« loſs, tho", as it was, it was very conſiderable, and amounted to, according to the relation of the captains of ſhips who were 
4e taken, above twenty, de Larrey ſays five and twenty millions of Livres (that is, ſomething above a million ſterling.) Mond. 
de Fourbin, who was in the action, gives us the following account of it, in his memoirs ; The King's (that is the French 


« of Gibraltar, where the count d Eſtrees, who was coming with twenty other ſhips from Provence, was to join them. 


«+ King's) fleet, which conſiſted of ſeventy-five men of war, commanded by the marſhal de Tourville, ſet fail for the —_— 
hey 


« came to anchor in the road of Lagos, on the coaſt of Portugal. I (ſays my author) was ſent out for intelligence, with or- 
«« ders ſtrictly to examine whatever came to my view ; and particularly, if I ſaw a great number of ſhips, I was to make it my 
«« bufineſs to diſcover whither they were merchant-men or the enemy's ſhips of force. I was accompanied with three other 


«« captains, who were ſent on the ſame errand. We ſet fail 


together, and in a few days we diſcovered a fleet of the enemy's mer- 


% chant-men, We found they conſiſted of upwards of a hundred and fifty fail ; and being well aſſured of our fact we returned 
« with all poſſible haſte to the fleet, to give the admiral an account of it, with aſſurance that it was a fleet of merchant-men, 
% and not men of war. Upon this advice the admiral made ready pod wm, ſtretch'd out, for what reaſon I am at a loſs 


«« to ſay, before the wind, to ten leagues diſtance. (The reaſon is exp 


above.) The next day our whole fleet diſcovered 


«« the enemy. The general gave orders for the chaſe ; but the enemy took the advantage of the wind, which our working, 
*« the night before, had made us loſe, and fled; inſomuch that we did them very little damage. We took, nevertheleſs, two 
«« of their men of war of fixty guns, and about thirty of their merchant-ſhips, which run aground, on the coaſt of Portugal, 
«« were burnt. I, for my part, burnt three of them, and took a fourth. It was happy for them that they came off ſo well, 
«« for had it not been for the falſe ep, I juſt now hinted at, their whole fleet would have been loſt.“ Monſieur de Forbin was not, 


it ſeems, let into the ſecret, nor 


not obſerve the real neglect, which our fleet took the advantage of, and thereby eſcaped. 


We find a very wide difference in theſe two accounts, as to our loſs. How monſieur de Forbin comes to leflen it ſo very much, 
1 cannot conceive. He does not uſe to diminiſh the glory of actions he was concerned in: but I am ſorry I muſt fay it, and 
the reader will find it by an account below, that F. Daniel, for this time, comes much nearer the truth. 


(1) F. Daniel pretends that the French took fix ſhips here. 


42) F. Daniel again gives the French an advantage which I do not find mention'd elſewhere; and ſays, monſ. de Coetlogon 
burnt four ſhips richly laden, and took thirteen more. Of Engliſh he could take none, there being no more in that harbor than 
the four which ſunk themſelves. The one Dutch ſhip which was there, follow'd the example of the Engliſh; beſide theſe, there 
were none but ſeven Danes and Swedes, and two Genoeſes, who were ſuffered to come peaceably out of the bay, and to go un- 


moleſted whither they thought fic. 


Having given an account above of the ſeparation of fir George Rooke's ſquadron, and the merchant-ſhips under his convoy, 
aſter they fell in with the Prench fleet, under the command of monſ. de Tourville, as likewiſe what happened to ſome of the 
ſhips afterwards; it may not be amiſs, to give a brief account of the total loſs occaſioned by this unlucky accident, and with 
what eye that accident was looked upon by the public. Notwithſtanding the French, by following the Dutch towards the 
ſhoar, gave a fair opportunity, as I have obſerved before, for a great pur of our fleet to get off, yet the loſs was very conſi- 


_ derable: for, (according to Kennet, and the hiſtory of King William) 


es four of the greateſt Smirna-ſhips, and one Dutch 


man of war, which monſieur Caoetlogon burnt or ſunk at Gibraltar, and ſeven which he took, monſ. de Tourville, and the 
count d' Eſtrees, took two Dutch men of war, burnt a rich pinnace, and an Engliſh man of war, took nine and twenty mer- 


chant-men, and deſtroyed about fifty more. 


The misfortune lay heavy upon the hearts of the merchants, and, indeed, upon the minds of all the mow of England. The 
Turky-company, in particular, complain'd that the departure of the fleet (ſome ſhips having lain twelve ſome eighteen months 
for a convoy) was deſignedly put off, till the French fleet was in a readineſs, to wait for them; that the admirals had advice 
of part of their fleet being at ſea when they left the Turky convoy: and that the whole tranſaction, as it happen'd, was pub- 


licly talk'd of fix weeks before at Marſeilles. 


(3) There is all the reaſon in the world to believe, this attempt might have been more ſucceſsful, had it been puſh'd with 
vigor; for the French were ſo little apprehenfive of the attack, that the Engliſh having put out daniſh colors, they were de- 
ceived by them, and ſuffered them peaceably, not only to approach them near enough, with their ſquadrons, to do execution, 
but to range themſelves in proper order, without ſo much as firing upon them, either from the town or fort- royal. French authors 
ſay, the Engliſh did not make great aſe of their bombs, having io intire a dependance on their infernal machine, (a ſort of fire- 
ſhip, made after the model of thoſe, which the engineer Jambelli contriv'd to blow up the bridge built by Alexander of Parma, 
over the Scheld, at the fiege of Parma, in 1585,) But this machine miſcarrying, or, at leaſt, doing little execution, the Eog- 
liſh were ſo diſcourag d, that they gave over the attempt. Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. 2. p, 681-2. Ve 
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ders, at the head of the confederate army, which, WILLIAM 
at the begining of the campain, was much infe- & Mary. 


rior to that of the French. His moſt Chriſtian Ax' 1693. 
Majeſty had form'd great deſigns upon Brabant. 


William We had this year, likewiſe, a ſquadron in the 
& Mary Weſt-Indies, conſiſting of two third- rates, ſix fourth- 
Ax? 1693. rates, three fifth-rates, one ſixth- rate, three fire-ſhips, 

a ſtore-ſhip, an hoſpital, and a bomb-veſſel, under 
Proceedings the command of fir Francis Wheeler ; about 1,500 


of a {quadron ſoldiers were order'd for the ſervice, and neceſſary 


in the Welt- 
Indies. 


Campain in 
Flanders. 


tranſports were provided. Colonel Codrington, 
general of the ward - iſlands, had likewiſe or- 
ders to be aſſiſtant, with all the forces he could get 
together in thoſe parts. From ſo great a force, and 
ſuch diſpoſitions, there was reaſon to expect the ob- 
taining of ſome conſiderable advantages in that part 
of the world; but the ſucceſs was, by no means, 
anſwerable to the coſt. | 

This ſquadron arrived, the firſt of March, in 
Carliſle-bay, at Barbadoes, and it was there de- 
termined to make an attempt firſt upon Martinica: 
and the two regiments of Fowlkes and Goodwin 
were join'd to about 800 land- men, provided at 
Barbadoes, commanded by the captains Salter and 
Butler. The ſquadron being arrived, at Cul de Sac- 
Marine, in Martinica, the firſt of April, it was 
agreed to land, at or near fort St. Peter, and that 
the fleet ſhould fail, the next morning, to favor this 


attempt. 


At Cul de Sac-Marine, they burnt and ruined all 
the houſes, and all the plantations thereabouts, 
ſome of which were conſiderable, and then the 
troops were put on board again. Two days after, 
fir Francis made another deſcent, with fifteen hun- 
dred men, and, after he had burnt and deſtroyed 
ſeveral houſes and plantations, the troops came again 
to their ſhips. The next day, lieutenant-colone] 
Lillingſton was ſent aſhore with a conſiderable party, 
to ruin the country on this ſide Diamond-bay, which 
he did and returned. The ninth and tenth, colonel 
Codrington, with the forces of the Leeward-iſlands, 
and colonel Floyd's regiment, joined the fleet, and 
then they weigh's anchor, and came before Fort- 
royal, and St. Peter's fort. Soon after, the troops 
were landed, ravaged the country, and ſome ſkir- 
miſhes happened between them, and the enemy, 
with various ſucceſs, in the neighborhood of St. 
Peter's (1). 3 

Nothing happen'd farther worthy our notice dur- 
ing this unſucceſsful expedition, from which fir 
Francis returned to England, about the middle of 
October, and at Portſmouth found a. commiſſion 
appointing him rear-admiral of the red. 


return now to the King, whom we left in Flan- 


but they were intirely broke, by King William's 
vigilance, in poſſeſſing himſelf of the camp at Park; 
(2) whereupon the French King ſent a ſtrong de- 
tachment, under the command of the Dauphin and 
the marſhal de Boufflers, into Germany, and return'd 
himſelf to Verſailles, without making any attempt 
whatſoever. The French army, under the duke 
of Luxemburg, lay incamp'd at Meldert, till the 
thirteenth gf July, and then march'd to Heiliſheim, 
in their way towards the Macſe. This gave King 
William an opportunity of ſending a ſtrong detach- 
ment, under the Prince of Wirtemberg, to force 
the lines, which the French had made to cover 
their conquered countries, from the Scheld to the 
Lys, and fo to Ipres, Berg St. Vinox, and to the 
very fea by Dunkirk. This was effectually per- 
form'd the 18th ot July, and the conſequence of 
it was raiſing great contributions, in the enemy's 
country : but this did not hinder the duke of Lux- 
emburg, from laying ſiege to Huy, the next day, 
upon which, King William advanced nearer the 
country of Liege. In the mean time, count Tilly, 
general of the troops of that country, marching 
with a reinforcement to join his Majeſty, was ſur- 
priz*'d, by Luxemburg, and obliged to retreat with 
the loſs of 200 men, and all his baggage. 

When King William came to Tongres, he 
heard the diſagreeable news, that the caſtle of Huy 
had capitulated, the 2 3d, and, upon advice, that mon. 
Luxemburg was drawing nearer Liege, which had ab- 
ſolutely rejected the neutrality offer'd by the French, 
his Majeſty ſent ten batallions thither, who, after 
having met with ſeveral difficulties, got, at length, 
into the place. The French general made, here- 
upon, a feint of beſieging Liege, tho', it after- 
wards appear'd, his real deſign was to attack the 
confederate army, which now lay incamp'd at 
Neerheſpen (3). 

His Majeſty was no ſooner inform'd of the enemy's 
approach, on the 28th, than he, together with the 

ector of Bavaria, and other chief officers, got on 
horſe-back, and finding it to be the vangard of their 
whole army, coming to attack him, in his camp, 
the troops were immediately ordered to arms, and 


to draw in battle, to expect the enemy (4). About 
fix in the evening, the marſhal de Joyeuſe came up, 


ts 


(1) This is the account given by our hiſtorians : but F. Daniel pretends, that the Engliſh, attempting to make themſelves maſters 


of Martinica, with ſixty fail of fhips, ſeventeen whereof were men of war, fix ſrigats, and three fireſhips, and four thouſand 
two hundred men on board, made a deſcent in two places, and landed two thouſand men in each: that they actually made an 
attempt with theſe forces, and that monſ. Gabaret, who commanded in the iſle, monſieur Augier, the King's lieutenant, and 
mont. de Blenac lieutenant-general of America, killed, upon theſe two occaſions, three hundred of the Engliſh-men, wounded 
four hundred more, and obliged them to re-imbark with the greateſt precipitation, without having done any damage to the iſle, 
farther than the burning of a few ſugar-works. De Larrey ſays, the Engliſh appeared off of Martinica with fix and forty ſhips, 
the ſecond of April, and, having anchored in a place proper tor a deſcent, lan ed ſixteen hundred men, who began to burn the 
adjacent country. Three days after, they were re-inforced by fourteen barks with militia, notwithſtanding which the French ob- 
lig'd them to retire. The twelfth, they appeared before Fort-royal, from whence being likewiſe repulſed, the ſeventeenth, they 
landed four or five thouſand men, about a league from fort St. Peter, the chief of the iſland, and advanced with a deſign of at- 
tacking it. The governor, monſ. Gabaret went to meet them, with a thouſand men only, but was 2 to give way to the 
ſuperior force of the Engliſh ; but having received a re-inforcement, under the command of the count de Blenac, governor of all 
the French iſlands (in fix Brigantines, one Saick, one Galliot and ſeventy 2 he obliged the Engliſh to retire, in their turns, leaving 
two hundred dead on the ſpot, beſide wounded and priſoners. The eighteenth they were again driven from a riſing ground, 
where they had lodged ſix hundred men, and they were aſterwards worſted in diverſe incounters: ſo that after having remained 
five days before fort St. Peter, and one and twenty on the iſland, they re- imbarked and ſet fail, with the loſs of five hundred 


Killed, two hundred wounded, and a hundred priſoners. The French pretend, that, on their fide, there were only ſix killed and 


two wounded, in the laſt action, and, in all, but ten killed, eight and thirty wounded, and two taken priſoners. They, like- 
wiſe, ſay, the Engliſh left behind them a hundred barrels of powder and bullets, with good ſtore of arms and appurtenances 
to artillery. 

(2) The continuator of Rapin, in French, unwilling to allow King William the honor of it, conceals this circumſtance, 
and tho' he allows the French army, which he computes at 120,000 men, to be greatly ſuperior to that of the confederates, and 
is oblig'd to confeſs, that the French King ſaw all his great projects would be fruſtrated, by King William's {kill and vigilance, 
yet makes a myſtery of this particular motive for Lewis XIV's leaving his army. 

(3) Monſ. de Luxemburg was incourag'd to this attempt, by the ſuperiority of his army, which now was computed to ex- 
ceed that of the confederates by 35,000 men, occaſion'd, in part, by the large detachments King William had ſent to re-inforce 
the gariſons of Liege and Maeſtricht. 

(4) The continuator of Rapin, in French, ſays, King William deſign'd to have quited his camp, the very next day, and 
have retaken the poſſeſſion of Park, which (continues the ſame author) if he had done, he had been out of danger of the 


enemy. 
Ne. 28. Yor. III. 5 R 
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WrrLiLiaM with the leſt wing of the French horſe, and about | This he did with the beſt foot of the French army, WI LLIA 
& Mak v. eight their body of infantry, in four columns, with with ſo much vigor, that the confederates, being & M w 
Ax” 1693. a gecod part of the artillery : but as it was then too | already ſpent by the former action, were oblig'd to Ax * 
[ late to begin an ingagement, monſ. de Luxem- give way to the ſuperior force, and yield the avenues UN 

burg put it off til] the next morning, and ſpent the of Neer-winden to the enemy. The marſhal de 

night in making the neceſſary diſpoſitions of his Villeroy, who, in the mean time, was coming u 

army, and particularly in taking poſſeſſion of the | with a ſtrong body of horſe, that way, was charg'd 

villages of . St. Gertruydenland, and Over- by the count d' Arco, general of the Bavarian 

winden (1). i | cuiraſſiers, who, notwithſtanding a brave reſiſtance, 

King William, in the mean time, order'd brigadier drove them quite within their own foot. This ſuc- 

Ramſey, with his brigade, to the right of all his | ceſs put the confederates upon indeavoring to re- 

army, to guard ſome hedges and hollow ways, up- cover their poſt ; but the French rallying, and being 

on the right of the village of Lare; to che left of | conſiderably re-inforced, they found it impoſſible, 

this village were planted the Brandenburg battalions, |the Dutch and Scotiſh guards having ſpent all their 

and more to the left thoſe of Hanover, the former ammunition. The King himſelf twice led the 

commainded by Prince Charles of Brandenburg, a | Engliſh battalions to the charge, with great courage 

major-general, and the latter, by lieutenant- general and conduct, up to the right of the retrenchment, 

Dumont, who had orders to defend the village of | which was now flank*d, and in the power of the 

Neer-winden, which cover'd part of their camp, enemy, where they fought with great bravery. 

between the right wing of horſe, and their main | The French general finding, in the mean time, a 

body; and they were, afterwards, re-inforced by | convenient paſſage for the horſe, came himſelf, with 

the firſt battalion of the firſt regiment of Eng- | the Prince of Conti, and the count de Marſin, with 

liſh- guards, and the ſecond battalion of Scotiſn- the carabineers, and ſeveral other regiments, into 

guards. Upon the left, at Neer- landen, his Ma- the plain of the confederate camp, while the mar- 

jeſty order'd the firſt battalion of the royal regiment, ſhal de Joyeuſe paſs d, with three brigades, be- 

Churchill's, Selwin's, Trelawny's, Prince Frede- tween Neer-winden and Lare. The Prince of 

rick's battalion of Danes, and Fagel's, to poſſeſs Conti, with the firſt horle that came in, join'd with 

that village, which cover'd the left of their body of the King's horſe, and falling upon the horſe of Han- 

foot. The ground was open between the villages over, broke them, while part of the enemy's ſecond 

of Neer-winden and Neer-landen z his Majeſty, line of horſe, and the reſerve, came in upon their 

therefore, order'd, in the night, a retrenchment to left, along the hedges of Lare. The marquis of 

be made from the one to the other, and placed what Harcourt, with his detachment of twenty-two ſqua- 

remained of the body of the foot, within it. The |drons, came time enough from Huy, to have his 

dragoons, on the left, were ordered to the village | ſhare of the day. He join'd with the ſecond line 

of Dormal, to guard that paſs, on the brook of | of the enemy's horſe, and the reſerve, and made 

Beck, and, from thence, the left wing of horſe | his dragoons alight, to force the confederate foot 

reach'd ro Neer-landen, where it was cover'd by | out of Lare. The duke de Villeroy, in the mean 

this brook, and from thence, turn'd off to the time, came in upon the right of the retrenchments, 


—_— 
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right, behind the body of foot (2). which was bravely defended by the Engliſh foot, 
The battle of The 29th of July, by ſun-riſing, the French till being over-power'd by numbers, they were ob- 
Landen. were drawn up within reach of the confederate can- | lig'd to give way, and the French levell'd that part 


non, which play'd ſucceſsfully upon them *till to- | of the retrenchment, to make way for a body of 
wards fix, when they made a motion to advance horſe. The Hanover-horſe being thus broken, the 
nearer towards the King's retrenchments. About | reſt of the confederates right wing of horſe, bein 
eight, a ſtrong body of their troops attack d the vil- | cut off from the body of the foot, was likewiſe 
lages of Lare and Neer-winden, but were ſeveral | over-power'd by the enemy, who now could charge 
times repuls'd, with conſiderable loſs, and here the | them both in front and flank. The elector of Ra- 
duke of Berwick was taken priſoner by brigadier | varia did what he could to ſtem this torrent of the 
Churchill. This did not diſcourage them from try- | enemy's horſe, and King William, on his ſide, 
ing their fortune againſt the confederates left wing | omited nothing that could be done to remedy this 
at Neer- landen; but tho', at firſt, the firſt battalion | diſorder, riding, in perſon, to the left, to bring up 
of the royal-regiment, was oblig'd to retire, after | the Engliſh horſe, for the relief of the right wing: 
a hot diſpute, yet being, ſoon atter, incouraged by | but the French had, by this time, got another body 
the King's preſenſe, and ſuſtained by other troops, | of horſe, commanded by the duke d' Elboeuf, with- 
the enemy, after about two hours warm action, | in the confederates camp, and the duke de Mont- 
were intirely repulsd, and purſued to the very plain, | morency, Luxemburg's ſon, fell upon the right 
Thus far, the ſucceſs of the day was viſible on the | flank of the Dutch horſe, and brought them into 
ſide of the confederates ; and the French once ſeem'd | confuſion (3), before the Engliſh horſe, led on by 
to deſign drawing off: but monſ. de Luxemburg, | the King, could come up, and form their ſquadron, 
having ſeveral brigades of freſh men, reſolved to | ſo that they were forced to charge in the ſame order 
gain the village of Neer-winden, at any rate, and | they rode up, notwithſtanding which, they did 
order'd the Prince of Conti to make the attack. | very good ſervice (4). 


(1) The right of the confederate camp was at Heyliſheim and Wangan, upon the river Geet, and reach'd as far as Neer- 
winden, being cover'd with a ſmall brook, ſeveral hedges, and hollow ways. The elector of Bavaria had his quarters at Wan- 
gen; the body of foot, and left wing of the horſe reach'd from thence as far as Dormal, upon the brook of B where Lewe 
remain'd in their rear. l ä 

(2) His Majeſty, who continued on horſe-back till late in the evening, order'd his coach then to be brought to the rear of 
Stanley's regiment, where he repos'd himſelf about two hours, and, early in the morning, ſent for one of his chaplains to 
him, into the coach, to perform a ſuitable devotion ; before he enter'd into action. Bp 

(3) Some hiſtorians have attributed the whole misfortune of this day to a want of courage and reſolution the Dutch horſe ; 
and one of our nation (Salmon) carries it yet farther, and ſays, ** the Dutch-horſe, as uſual, gave way, &c. but this ſavors 
ſomething of partiality. ; . 8 ; 

(4) The King himſelf charged at the head of the lord Galway's regiment, which diſtinguiſhed itſelf, in a particular manner, 
on this occaſion. Colonel Wyndham, at the head of his own regiment, charged ſeveral times thro' and thro' the enemy's 
ſquadrons, and colonel Langſton was made priſoner ; count Solmes, general of the Dutch i » had his leg ſhot off in this 
battle, and died of the wound, and the duke of Ormond, having charged at the head of one of Lumley's ſquadrons, received 
ſeveral wounds, his horſe was ſhot under him, and he himſelf was reſcued, by a gentleman of the French King's guards, from 
the hands of a villain who was going to ſtab him, but remained priſoner, 


His 
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The confede- 
rate arm 
defeated. 


His Majeſty ſeeing, however, the battle loſt, 
ordered the infantry to retreat to Dormal, upon 
the brook of Beck, which poſt the dragoons of the 
left-wing had kept, not having been in any action; 
and finding that the enemy was ſurrounding him 
on every ſide, he ordered the regiments of Wynd- 
ham, Lumley, and Galway, to cover his retreat, 
over the bridge at Neer-heſpen, which he gained, 
not without great difficulty, Having ſecured this 

oft, his Majeſty gave his direction to almoſt every 
body of troops in particular, for their greater ſafe- 
ty, in retreating, and having been an eye-witneſs 
of every thing, he retreated himſelf to the emi- 
nences of Tillemont, where he halted, till he was 
joined by the elector of Bavaria, with part of the 
right-wing, which he had rallied. Nothing was, 


however, now ſeen in the confederates camp but 


confuſion and diſorder, and all that could not reach 
the paſſes for a retreat, being preſſed by the enemy, 
were reduced to the neceſſity of flinging themſelves 


into the river, where many were drowned, and 


Loſs on both 
ſides, 


Charleroy 
ſurrendered 
tothe French, 


Campain in 
Piedmont ; 


the earl of Athlone narrowly eſcaped the ſame 
fate, Lieutenant-general Talmaſh ſhewed a great 
deal of prudence, as well as bravery, in bringing off 
the Engliſh foot, and his indeavors were ſucceſsful. 

The confederates loſt ſixty pieces of cannon, and 
nine mortars; to which the continuator of Rapin, 
in French, adds ſixty ſtandards, twenty-two colors, 
and twelve pair of kettle-drums. And tho? their 
baggage, which had been ſent away to Lewe, the 
night before, eſcaped the enemy, it was moſtly 
plundered by their own fugitive ſoldiers. As forthe 
number of men loſt in this action, the confederates 
owned but 6000 killed, wounded, or taken priſo- 
ners; and the French could not deny but that they 
had above 2000 officers killed and wounded, how 
great muſt then the number of their private ſol- 
diers have been. The confederates, indeed, pre- 
tended the French had loſt 18000 men in the battle, 
but this ſeems to be carrying the matter too far: 
however, it was the general opinion, that 24, ooo 
were killed and wounded on both ſides, and that 
the loſs on each ſide was pretty equal. The French 
ſuffered moſt at firſt, and the confederates in the 
concluſion. That the loſs of the enemy muſt have 
been very conſiderable, is apparent, becauſe Luxem- 
burg, did not purſue his victory, but lay, for 
above a fortnight at Waren, without attempting 
any thing (1). 

After this delay, having been re- inforced witli 
ſome troops from the ſea - coaſts, and a great detach- 
ment, under monſ. de Boufflers, from the Rhine, the 
French, at length, ſat down before Charleroy, which 
they attacked with great fury ; but the gariſon made 
ſo ſtout a reſiſtance, that tho? they had little or no 
proſpect of relief, yet they held out twenty-ſix days, 
from the opening of the trenches, andthen made 
an honorable capitulation. - | | 

In Piedmont, the allies were yet more unfortunate, 
and were intirely defeated at Marſiglia, where duke 
Schomberg commanded the troops in Engliſh pay, 
and the duke of Savoy, and Prince Eugene, the 
reſt of the army. The French general, Catinat, ob- 
tained this victory chiefly by means of a new method 
never till then uſed in war, viz. by making his 
foldiers ſcrew their bayonets, over the barrels of 
their pieces, and charge with them loaded; for the 
confederate-generals obſerving them to advance, 
with their bayonets at the end of their muskets, 
concluded they were diſcharged ; but ſoon after, 


— —— 


a volley of- ſhot being poured in upon their troops, WII LIAN 
unexpectedly, they were thrown into confuſion 3 & Mary, 
and, at length, after a gallant reſiſtance, were forced Ax' 1693. 
to abandon the field of battle, and retire with the 

loſs of the greateſt part of their cannon, and ſeven 

or 8000 men ; duke Schomberg himſelt being mor- 

tally wounded, and taken priſoner. In this man- 

ner were bayonets brought into uſe, and pikes laid 

aſide, by degrees, all over Europe. 

In Catalonia, the French were not leſs ſucceſsful, In Catalonia! 
where they begun the campain, the 29th of May, 
by inveſting Roſes, both by ſea and land,and carried 
the ſiege of it on, with ſuch diligence, that they 
made themſelves maſters of the place, within the 
ſpace of a week. | 

The French were, likewiſe, too forward for the And in Ger- 
Germans, on the Rhine, which river they paſſed, many. 
about the middle of May, at Philipſburg, and with- 
out any oppoſition, inveſted the city of Heidelberg. 

The 21ſt of the ſame month, they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the ſuburbs, without any great 
reſiſtance, and their grenadiers drove the belieg'd 
with ſo much fury to the gates of the caſtle, that 
they left above 600 of their ſoldiers without, who 
were all put to the ſword ; and the 2d of June, the 
gariſon, conſiſting of 1200 men, ſurrendered the 
place to the French, who ſet fire both to the city 
and the caſtle. They commited ſeveral other 
barbarities in the Palatinate, not ſparing even the 
ſacred repoſitories of the aſhes of the deceaſed 
cleftors. They afterwards attempted to attack 
Prince Lewis of Baden ;- but tho* the Dauphin 
afterwards joined their army, which was then com- 
puted to conſiſt of near ſeventy thouſand men, they 
found the Imperial army ſo well poſted, that they 

ſſed the Neckar, the firſt attempt of the paſſage 
of which river had coſt them 1,000 men. The 
Dauphin having put a gariſon into Stutgard, and 
ſent detachments into Flanders and Piedmont, re- 
turned, in the month of Auguſt, to Verſailles. Not- Famine in 
withſtanding the French had this ſucceſs, every France- 
where, they had ſo dangerous and terrible an ene- 
my to incounter at home, I mean famine, that his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty found himſelf under a neceſſity The French 
of making overtures for a peace, by ſeveral chan- King ſues for 
nels, which however were all rejected. But to re- Peace. 
turn to Englang. 

The 1oth of July, the lord Capel, fir Cyril Juſtices of 
Wych, and William Duncomb, eſq; ſet out for Lreland ap- 
Ireland, and being appointed lord - juſtices of that * 
kingdom, in the room of the lord viſcount Sydney, 
who was recalled and made maſter-general of the 
ordnance, The ſame month, the lord Bellamont, 
and James Hamilton, eſq; petitioned her Majeſty, 
that a ſtop might be put to the paſſing of pardons 
to the lord — and ſir Charles Porter, 
until the petitioners, and many others of their Ma- 
jeſties ſubjects in Ireland, might be permited to pro- 
duce their proofs againſt them, in which petition 
the ſaid lord Coningſby and fir Charles Porter 
Joined iſſue. The 17th of Auguſt, the petitioners 
exhibited ſeveral accuſations, but declining to be 
heard, to make good the ſame, and the accuſed 
offering to produce proof of their innocency, the 

ueen ordered the faid petitions and charge to be 
diſmiſſed. | | 

Some time after, the Queen taking into her royal A proclama: 
conſideration, that the great 2 and exceſſive tion againſt 
price of corn in France incouraged the exportation the exportath 


of it from this kingdom thither, whereby not only on ot corn. 


——— 


(1) Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of this day, King William behaved himſelf, as he had always done, like a hero, and a 
commander. He narrowly eſcaped three wounds by muſket-balls, one of which paſſed thro' his peruke, another thro? the ſleeve 
of. his coat, and a third carried off the knot of his ſcarf, and left a ſmall contuſion on his fide. The Prince of Conti, in a letter 
to the Princeſs, his wife, ſaid : He had ſeen the King expoſing himſelf to the utmoſt dangers ; and that ſurely ſo much 
* valor very well deſerved the peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown he wore. 


her 


» 


Book XXY 


. | i 
ambiguous and defective, but worſe executed) the WirII 
number of the ſhips for the line of battle, and of & M * 
the convoys and cruiſers, the admirals who com- Au“ 166, 
manded both, and the reſults of the ſeveral councils AR; 
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Witriau her enemies might be ſupplied, but her own ſub. 
& Max v. jects expoſed to want, her Majeſty, on the 19th of | 
An* 1693. October, cauſed a proclamation to be iſſued, for 
LY RI preventing the ſaid exportation of corn abroad, 


King Wil- 
liam returns 
to England, 


Mr. Ruſſel 


made admi- 


ral again. 


The parlia- 
ment meets. 


The King's 
ſpeech to 
both houſes. 


. «© our e 


and enhancing the price of it at home. 

King William, —_— left the command of the 
confederate army in Flanders, to the elector of 
Bavaria (1), went firſt to Loo, and arrived at the 
Hague the 11th of October, N.S. He there repre. 
ſented to the States-general, the neceſſity of increaſing 
their forces both by ſea and land; upon which, on 
the 14th, they agreed to the raiſing of 15,000 men, 
for augmenting their land- forces; and likewiſe to 
the addition of a conſiderable number of ſhips to 
their navy, for which his Majeſty thanked them 1n 
their aſſembly. Having been long detained by 
contrary winds, his Majeſty, at length, imbarked 
the 28th of October, O. S. landed at Harwich 
the 29th, and arrived the next day at Kenſington. 

One of the firſt things, which the King did, 
after his return, was to ſhew his diſlike of the pro- 
ceedings of the fleet, the laſt ſummer, by declaring 
in council, the 6th of November, that he had ap- 
— the right honorable Edward Ruſſel, eſq; to 

admiral of the fleet. 

The 17th of November, the parliament met, pur- 
ſuant to their prorogation, whenthe King told them : 

He was always glad to meet them there, and 
4 he could heartily wiſh, that their common ſatiſ- 
c faction were not leſſened at preſent, by reflecting 
% upon the diſadvantage they had received, this 
« year, at land, and the miſcarriages in the affairs 
« at ſea : that he thought it evident, that the for- 
* mer was only occaſioned by the ſuperiority of the 
« enemy's number in all ron : that for what re- 
& lated to the latter, which had brought ſo great a 
« diſgrace to the nation, he had reſented it extream- 
& ly 3 and as he would take care that thoſe who! 
« had not done their duty ſhould be puniſhed, ſo 
cc he was reſolved to uſe his indeavors, that the 
c power at ſea might be rightly managed for 
cc the future: and, ſaid he, it well jdeſerves our 
« conſideration, whether we are not defective both 
& in the number of our ſhiping, and in proper 
<« ports to the Weſtward, for the better annoying 
nemies, and protecting our trade, which is 
&« ſo eſſential to the welfare of the nation. . 

am, added he, very ſenſible of the good 
c affection wherewith you have always aſſiſted me, 
« to ſupport the charges of this war, which have 
te been very great, and yet I am perſuaded, that 
c the rience of this — ufficient to con- 
c vince us all, that to arrive to a good end of it, 


| © there will be a neceſſity to increaſe our forces, 


Miſcarriages 
of the fleet 
inquired inta. 


t both by ſea and land, the next year. Our allies 
de have reſolved to add to theirs: and I will not 
doubt, but you will have ſuch regard to the 
<< preſent exigency, as that you will give me a ſuit- 
H able ſupply to inable me to do the like. 
He, therefore, earneſtly recommended to the 
tc houſe of commons, to take ſuch timely reſoluti- 
ons, as that their ſupplies might be effectual, and 
<< his preparations ſo forward, as would be neceſſary 
<<. both for the ſecurity and honor of the nation.“ 
The commons, in anſwer to this ſpeech, unani- 
mouſly reſolved ; that they would ſupport their 
6 Majefties and their government: but the firſt 
thing they did was to inquire into the miſcarriages of 
2 the laſt ſummer, and to conſider how beſt 


to preſerve the trade of the nation. Some time 


was ſpent in examining the inſtructions and orders 
give to the fleet (which were thought weakly drawn, 


m_ 


© moſt honorable privy-council, did, upon 


of war held by them; great exceptions were taken 
to the many delays, by which it ſeemed a train was 
laid, that they ſhould not. get out of our ports, 
"till the French were ready to lay wait for them. 
They were accuſed of not having uſed any zeal or 
diligence in geting information, concerning the 
French fleet ; but had, in that important article, 
truſted too eaſily to general and uncertain reports. 
Againſt which they chiefly ſcreened themſelves, by 
alleging they had punctually obeyed their orders. 
After all which, on the 17th of November, the 
commons reſolved : . it was the opinion of that houſe, 
< that there had been a notorious and treacherous 
©* miſmanagement in the miſcarriage of the Smyrna 
fleet. their next inquiry was: why the Streights- 
fleet was ſtoped, till the main fleet went out ? and 
then, why the main fleet did not convoy fir 
George Rooke's ſquadron, and the merchant-ſhips, 
out of danger of the French fleet : and, it being 
alleged, That the main fleet was not ſufficiently 
victualled, the commons examined the ſtate of their 
ſtores at failing from Spithead, and thereupon re- 
lolved, on the 27th of November, that there were 
ſufficient beer and other ſtores, on board the main 
fleet, when fir George Rooke ſeparated, to have 
ſerved them, *till they had convoyed his ſquadron 
and the merchant-ſhips, out of danger of the Breſt- 
fleet. But tho the miſcarriage was very notorious, 
they knew not where to fix the particular blame : 
for, on the 29th, the queſtion being put, that it did 
appear to that houſe, that the admirals that com- 
manded the fleet the laſt ſummer, had, on the 11th 
of May laſt, information that part of the Breſt- 
fleet was going out to ſea, it paſſed in the negative: 
and, on the 6th of December, another queſtion being 
put, that the admirals, by not ſending into Breſt, 
for intelligence, before they left the Streight's ſqua- 
dron, were guilty of a high breach of truſt that 
was repoſed in them, to the great loſs and diſhonor 
of the nation ; it was likewiſe carried in the negative. 
Before this inquiry in parliament, the admirals had 
been examined before the council-board ; but no- 
thing could be made appear to the prejudice of their 
honor, only ſome flying _ which gave occa- 
ſion to this order of council, on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, <* Whereas a report has been raiſed and ſpread 
by Henry Killigrew, eſq; ſir Ralph Delaval, and 
t fir Cloudeſly Shovel, knights, admirals of their 
+ Majeſties fleet, that the honorable the lord viſ- 
count Falkland, one of the lords of their Majeſties 
read- 
„ing a paper at the board, ſtifle ſomething that 


© into the matter, are ſatisfied, and do declare, that 
c the ſaid report is falſe and ſcandalous ; altho* 


upon the ſaid examination it did alſo appear, that 


„ ſomething happened which might miſlead the 
«© admirals into that error; and it is ordered in coun- 
« cil, char this be prinzed and publiſhed in the 
«© Gazet.” 


P quent election of 


another bill, to the ſame purpoſe, was ſent down 
to them by the lords, which being read, the third 


time, was likewiſe rejected. 


* was material to their juſtification, The lords of 
the council having conſidered of, and examined 


— 


- 


he 


—_— 


The 28th of November, a bill for the more fre- Bill ſor fre- 
parliaments” was rejected by quent parliz: 
the commons, after the third reading; whereupon ments. 


* (1) Before his Majeſty left the um , I r le of ſeverity. Some of the troops having 
bellaved ill at — — (ors ſtriẽtly examined into by his orders. > Three regiments of cavalry were found to 
have been wanting in their duty, and three troopers of each were ſhot, for an example to the reſt. Contin. of Rapin. in French, 


. 25. p. 185. | 
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A ſuy ply 
granted. 


Defciencies 3 


Ways and 


The commons having unanimouſly voted a ſup- 
ply for the vigorous proſecution of the war, reſolved, 
on the 25th of the ſame month; that the ſum ol 
% 500,000 l. be raiſed towards the diſcharging the 
„ wages due to the ſea-men 3 and that a farther 
© ſum of two millions be granted to their Majeſties 
« in full for the maintenance of the fleet, including 
% the ordnance, by reaſon of the revenue now 
« falling ſhort.” With regard to the army, the 
commons, after having examined the offenſive treaties 
and alliances, which his Majeſty was under with 
the confederates, and the proportions of forces, 
which the confederates were obliged to make for the 
carrying on this preſent war, reſolved, on the 2oth 
of November, unanimouſly ; that the number of 
<< the land- forces, in their Majeſties pay, be in- 
«« creaſed, by the raiſing of ſix new regiments of 
% Engliſh horſe, four new regiments of Engliſh 
« dragoons, and fifteen new regiments of Engliſh 
< foot, to be commanded by officers who were his 
% Majeſty's natural born ſubjects. That 83,121 
«© men, including commiſſion and non-commiſſion 
«« officers, were neceſſary for the ſervice of the year 
« 1694, to be imployed in England and beyond the 
<< ſeas, and that the ſum of 2,530,590 l. be grant- 
« ed, to the maintenance of the land- forces, viz. 
« 210,773 l. for the office of ordnance, 31,808 l. 
« for the pay of the general officers ; 11,060 l. for 
« levy - mony ; 40,808 I. for the tranſports ; 
« 147,000 |. for hoſpitals and contingences, and 
1, 990, 78 1l. for the pay of the horſe, dragoons and 
foot: ſo that the whole ſupply hitherto granted 
for the inſuing year, amounted to 4, 530, 390 I. ex- 
cluſive of the 500, oo0 1. granted for payment of 
the arrears of ſea- mens wages. | 

Beſide theſe large ſupplies, it was found, that the 
ſum of 118,000 l. was wanting to compleat the 
ſam of one million granted to their Majeſties by an 
act made in the laſt ſeſſion of the preſent parliament, 
for ſecuring recompences to ſuch perſon as ſhould 
voluntarily advance the ſaid million :” and like- 
wiſe, that the ſum of 293,692 1. was wanting to 
compleat the ſum of 300,000 l. granted by a late 
act, << for the review of the quarterly-poll.” So that 
with the ſum for arrears of ſeamen, and theſe defici- 
encies,the whole ſum, till now granted in this ſeſſion, 
was 4,942, 182 l. The firſt of which defective funds, 
the commons reſolved, the gth of December, to 
make good, by inlarging the time for perſons 
« to pay in the reſt of the ſum of one million;“ 
* and that towards the raiſing of mony for the 
< maintenance of the fleet, any perſons be at li- 
<« berty to add a ſecond life to the life that was, 
<« orſhould be, nominated upon the act for ſecuring 
*© the recompenſe before mentioned, upon paying 
<< the ſum of 35 l. for every 100 l. paid in, or to be 
paid in, upon the ſaid act, and for adding a third 
*< life, the ſum of 201. for every the ſaid 100 l. and 
s ſo for any greater proportion.” 

Towards raiſing the two millions granted for the 
fleet, it was reſolved, on the 21ſt of December; 
<* that the ſum of one million be charged on land; 
and that a duty of 3 d. per gallon be laid upon all 
foreign ſalt imported; and a duty of one and an 
half penny per gallon, upon all Engliſh ſalt, 
<< except all ſalt imployed in the curing of fiſh and 
*« fleſh to be exported.” 

The commons being pretty much at a loſs how to 
levy the reſt of the large ſums they had already 
granted, reſolved, on the 26th, * that a farther 
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* ſum of one million be charged upon land ”; and, WIILIAM 
on the 29th, ** that an aid, not exceeding 4 s. inthe & MAR. 
pound, be granted to their Majeſties, by charging Ax' 1693. 
** each reſpective county with double the ſum return- 

* ed, charged by an act made in the firſt year of 

* their Majeſties reign, for a grant of 2 s. in the 

© pound,” But as the committee of the whole 

houſe, appointed to draw up the bill, met with Land tax- bill 
great difficulties in framing it after that manner; paſied. ; 
the houſe gave them power to alter the ſame, and 

to frame it into a bill of 4 s. per pound, to which 

the King gave the royal aſſent, on the 25th of 

January. 

The Eaſt-India-company having obtained a new Airs of 
charter, on the 11th of November, whereby they the Eaſt- 
were impowered to raile the ſum of 44,000 I. tobe India com pa- 
added to their general joint-ſtock, and ſubſcribed by . 
their Majeſties natural-born ſubjects, naturalized or 
indenized, the ſubſcription of each perſon not ex- 
ceeding 10,000 l. ſeveral merchants, and others, in 
and about the city of London, on the 7th of De- 
cember, petitioned the commons for erecting a new 
Eaſt-India-company. The houſe, thereupon, ex- 
amined the charters of the Eaſt-India-company, the 
book of the ſubſcriptions, the ſtate of their preſent 
ſtock, and the petition above mentioned ; , after 
mature deliberation, they reſolved “; That all 
the ſubjects of England have equal right to trade 
to the Falt- Indies, unleſs prohibited by act of 
„ parliament ;” which gave the firſt hint to the 
forming of a new Eaſt-India-company by ſtatute. 

The 16th of December, a complaint having been A blaſphe- 
made to the commons, of a blaſphemous pamphlet, mous pam- 
intitled z a dialogue concerning the Deity ; and a Phet cenſu- 
brief, but clear, confutation of the doctrine of 
« the TRINITY ”, which had been diſperſed, and 
ſent incloſed, under covers, directed to ſeveral mem- 
bers of that houſe z it was thereupon reſolved, 
that the ſaid pamphlet ſhould be burnt by the 
* hands of the common hang-man, and an inquiry 
* _ after the author, printer, and publiſher 
« of N. 

The 29th of the ſame month, the earl of Bella- Lord Con- 

mont preſented to the lower-houſe, articles of im- sn Dry fir 
peachment of high-treaſon, and other crimes and — _ 
miſdeameanors, againſt the lord Coningſby and 
fir Charles Porter, late lords-juſtices of Ireland, the 
conſideration of which, together with the examina- 
tion of witneſſes, took up a great deal of their 
time. At length, on the 29th of January, the 
houſe agreed to this reſolution ; “ that conſider- 
« ing the ſtate of affairs in Ireland, at that time, 
they did not think fit to ground an impeachment 
«* againſt the ſaid lord Coningſby and fir Charles 
Porter, for the matters charged upon them.” 

I ſhall now leave the pariiament for a while, to 
mention ſome few tranſactions out of parliament. 
The 22d of November, the lord viſcount Sydney, Places diſ. 
maſter of the ordnance, was made colonel ofthe firſt poſed of. 
regiment of foot-guards, in the room of the late 
duke of Schomberg, and, at the ſame time, the 
lord viſcount Galway was appointed to command 
their Majeſties forces in Piedmont, in the quality of 
lieutenant-general, being, likewiſe, conſtituted their 
Majeſties envoy extraordinary to the duke of Savoy. 
The 3oth, the duke of St. Albans was made captain 
of their Majeſtics band of penſioners, vacant by the 
death of the lord Lovelace. 

The 24th of the ſame month, died dr. William Death of 


Sancroft, the deprived archbiſhop of Canterbury ( 1). archbiſhop 
5 8 * After Sancrok, 


(1) An hiſtorian of thoſe times, gives him the following character: © he was (ſays he) a prelate, whoſe great abilities, learning, 
« wiſdom, courage, and fincerity, abundantly qualified him to fill the high and important ſtation he held, a long time, in the church 
of England; and which he contentedly refigned, rather than to violate his conſcience, or ſwerve from thoſe principles he had 
* always maintained. As for his conduct in thediſcharge of his epiſcopal office, he earneſtly indeavored to preſerve the _ 


— 


* 


| 
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Afr. Germain 
proſecuted for 
adultery. 


After his deprivation he returned to a little eſtate | 


he had at Fretchingfield in Suffolk, where, by his 
own direction, he was buried in the church- yard, 
having this inſcription on his tomb : 


P. M. 8. 


Lector, Wilhelmi nuper archipræſulis 
(Qui natus in Vicinia) 
Quod morti cecidit, prope hunc murum jacet; 
Atqui reſurget. Tu interim 
Semper paratus eſto ; nam hora quam non putas 
Dominus venturus eſt, 

Nat. Dom. 1693. 
Etat. ſuæ 77. 


P. M. S. 


William Sancroft born in this pariſh ; afterwards 


by the providence of God, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and at laſt deprived of all that he could not keep 
with a good conſcience, returned hither, to end his 
life, where he began it, and profeſſeth here, at 
the foot of his tomb; that as he naked came forth, 
<< ſo he naked muſt return: the lord giveth, and 
& the Lord hath taken away: as the lord pleaſeth, 
« ſo things come to paſs: bleſſed be the name of the 
« Lord: ” and over his effigies was written 
this text, St. Matthew, xxiv. 27. As the 
« lightening cometh out of the Ealt, and ſhineth 
« unto the Weſt, ſo ſhall alſo the coming of the 
« Son of Man be. 


About this time the town was entertained by a 
remarkable trial, in Weſtminſter-hall. The duke 
of Norfolk, impatiently bearing the unlawful com- 


merce, which, for many years paſt, mr. Germain 


Prince Lewis 
of Paden in 
England. 


had held with his ducheſs, had, in January before, 


lodged a bill of divorce, in the houſe of peers; 
but their lordſhips being unwilling to proceed in 
that affair, before there were ſome proofs of the fact 
in the common-law, his grace, thereupon, brought 
an action of adultery againſt mr. Germain, before 
the court of King's-bench, and upon a full hearing 
of many obſcene evidences, the jury found for the 
plaintiff, and allowed his grace 100 marks damages, 
with coſt of ſuit. 

The laſt day of the year, Prince Lewis of Baden 
came to England, and landing at Graveſend, went 
from thence to Whitehall, where an apartment was 
provided for his reception, During the time of his 
ftay here, which was till the 14th of February, his 
Highneſs was ſplendidly entertained, and diver:ed 
not only by his Majeſty, but by ſeveral of the 
nobility, and, in a particular manner, by the duke 
of Ormond. 


Aw' 1694. The 25th of January, the King came to the 
Ads paſſed. 


houſe, and gave the royal aſſent to an act for 
« raifing 4s. in the pound upon lands; to an act 
« for the importation of Italian thrown - ſilk, and 


„ to ſome others of leſs moment. 


„ ſheep ; which, he thought, might, as well have entered at the right door, Hiſt of King William, Vol. 2. p. 385. 


« A bill concerning free and impartial proceedings 
« in parliament, by incapacitating the members 
« to have places in the government, *<* paſſed 
both houſes ; but the King refuſing to give it 
the royal ſanction, the commons took it fo ill, that 
having, on the 26th of January, conſidered the 
{tate of the nation, they refolved, <* that whoever 


« adviſed the King not to give the royal aſſent to 


= 


. 
„that act, was an enemy to their Majeſties and WIIII4 
** the kingdom“. They alſo appointed a com- & Mins 
mittee to draw np a repreſentation, in which they Ax' 16 5 
laid before his Majeſty: WA, 94. 
That the uſage in parliament, in all times, had en 
been that what bills had been agreed to by both tion of the 
* houſes, for the redreſs of grievances, or other commons to 
“public good, had, when tendered to the throne, his Majetty. 
obtained the royal aſſent: and that there were 
very few inſtances, in former reigns, where ſuch 
aſſent, in ſuch caſes, had not been given; and 
thoſe attended with great inconveniences to 
the crown of England ; eſpecially where the ſame 
had been with-held by inſinuations of particular 
perſons without the advice of the privy-council, 
thereby creating great diſſatisfaction and jealouſies 
in the minds of the people. That the commons, 
therefore, out of their ſincere deſire of the wel. 
* fare of his Majeſty and his government, could 
not without grief of heart reflect, that ſince his 
Majeſty's acceſſion to the crown, ſeveral public 
bills, made by advice of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, had not obtained the royal aſſent, and, 
in particular, one bill, intitled, an act touching 
„free and impartial proceedings in parliament, 
which was to redreſs a grievance, and take off a 
ſcandal, relating to the proceedings of the com- 
© mons in parliament, after they had freely voted 
great ſupplies for the public occaſions, which they 
could impute to no other cauſe than the inſinuati- 
ons of particular perſons, who took upon them, for 
«© their own particular ends, to adviſe his Majeſty, 
«© contrary to the advice of parliament z and, there- 
fore could not but look on ſuch as enemies to his 
« Majeſty and his kingdoms z upon which conſi- 
„ deration, they humbly prayed, that, for the fu- 
e ture, his Majeſty would be pleaſed to hearken to 
the advice of his parliament, and not to the 
& ſecret advices of particular perſons, who might 
% have private intereſts of their own, ſeparate 
«« from the true intereſt of his Majeſty and his 
<< people. | 
To this repreſentation, the King anſwered, the 
29th of January : | 
«« That he was very ſenſible of the good affecti- The King's 
e ons the commons had expreſſed towards him, anſwer. 
e upon many occaſions, and of the zeal they had 
„ ſhewn for the common intereſt : that no Prince 
e ever had a higher eſteem for the conſtitution of the 
„ Engliſh government than himſelf: and that he 
& ſhould ever have a great regard to the advice of 
&« parliaments; that he was perſuaded, nothing 
e could ſo much conduce to the happineſs and wel- 
« fare of this Kingdom, as an invre confidence, 
e between the King and people: and that he ſhould 
look upon {ſuch perſons to be his enemies, who 
« ſhould adviſe any thing that might leſſen 


* . 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
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cc 
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vc 


cc 


The firſt of February, the commons took his 
Majeſty's anſwer into conſideration, and the queſtion 
being propounded, that an humble addreſs be 
«© made to his Majeſty for a farther anſwer ”, it 
paſſed in the negative. 

At this time, the humor of the nation run very The Million 
much upon lotteries ; ſome members of the houſe lottery- 
of commons, therefore, to give into it, contrived 
a method to raiſe, in that manner, a million ſter- 
ling, for the government. This deſign having been 
propos'd to, and approved by the houſe, it was re- 


ſolved, on the 6th of February; firſt, «+ That a 


« of England, in its rights and eſtabliſhments, and to ſecure the purity of her doctrine, worſhip and diſcipline, ſo far as his 
% power and authority extended. He was a very wiſe, but withal a very plain and ſincere man; and uncapable of any politic arts 
« tocurry favor with Princes, Laſtly, he wanted not tenderneſs toward the Diſſenters, but he had not that latitude of principle 
«© tobreak down what he conſcienciouſly believed to be the mounds and fenſes of the church, in order to let in the ſtragling 


« fund 
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WII IIa“ fund of 140,000 l. per annum, be raiſed and veſted; ſolved to grant * a poll-tax to their Majeſt ies, as WitL1am 


& MARV. 
An”. 1694. 


Adds paſſed. 


e in their Majeſties, for the term of ſixteen years, 
« for recompenſing ſuch perſons as ſhould advance 
«© the ſum of one million. Secondly, That the impo- 
e ſitions lately reſolved by the houſe, to be laid up- 
4e on ſalt, be part of the ſaid fund. Thirdly, That 
« towards the farther anſwering of the ſaid 
4 140,000 |. per annum, one moiety of the duties 
of exciſe, granted to their Majeſties, by an act 
% made in the ſecond year of their Majelties reign, 
«© be granted and continued to their Majeſties, atter 
« the mony charged upon the ſaid duties ſhould 
« be ſatisfied: and Fourthly, that a bill be brought 
in upon the ſaid reſolutions.” 

The 18th of February, the King came to the 
houſe, and gave the royal aſſent to an „ act to 
„ ſupply the deficiency of the mony raiſed by a 
« former annuity-a&t;” and to another, to pre- 
« vent diſputes and controverſies concerning royal 
(60 mines. 

The commiſſioners whom the commons had ap- 
pointed to take the public accounts, being order'd 
to lay before the houſe, „an account of what 
„% mony had been pe for ſecret ſervice, and to 
« members of parliament, out of the public 
ce revenue,” upon examination of the whole matter, 


Lord Falk- it was reſolved, on the 17th of February; * That 
land call d to < the lord Falkland, being a member of that 


account for 


bribery 


More acts 
pals'd, 


% houſe, by begging and receiving 2000 l. from 
* his Majeſty, contrary to the ordinary method of 
« iſſuing and beſtowing the King's mony, was 
„ guilty of a high miſdemeanor and breach of 
«< truſt; and that he be commited to the Tower 
*« of London, during the pleaſure of the houſe.” 

The 19th, the lord Falkland preſented a peti- 
tion to the houſe of commons, ſeting forth, * that 
«© he was highly ſenſible of their diſpleaſure, and 
„ that a longer continuance of his confinement 
* would be extremely prejudicial to him; “ where- 
upon it was order*d that he ſhould be diſcharg'd 
from his impriſonment in the Tower. 

The 23d of March, the King came again to the 
houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent, to an 
act for granting to their Majeſties certain duties 
c upon ſalt, and upon beer, ale, and other liquors; 
« another for relief of the orphans, and other cre- 
« ditors of the city of London; another for the 
© more effectual relief of poor priſoners,” and to 
ſeveral other, as well private as public bills ; ano- 


The Bank of ther act alſo paſs'd this ſeſſion, „ for railing 


England 
erected, 


The King's 
ſpeech, 


« 1,500,000]. by voluntary ſubſcriptions ; the 
& ſubſcribers to be incorporated, and to erect a 
% Bank, and were to receive recompences out of 
certain duties ariſing from tonage and poun- 
« dage, and from beer and ale, which was the 
& foundation of the Bank of England. After this 
his Majeſty made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which, 
e he earneſtly recommended to them the diſpatch 
<& of thoſe important affairs, which they had under 
«their deliberation ; and the diſcharging of the 
debt for the tranſport-ſhips.” 

Notwithſtanding the funds I have already men- 
tion'd, the - houſe of commons laid, the 22d of 
February, a duty upon leather; the 28th, another 
upon ſoap, and, on ſubſequent days, others on 


&« wine, and the tonage of all ſhips and veſſels.” 


All theſe impoſitions coming yet ſhort of anſwering 
the mony to be levied within this year, they re- 


* allo a duty upon all hackney-coaches and ſtage- & Mage. 

* coaches, and Jaſtly upon paper and parchment.” Ax' 1694. 
The fixteenth of April, the King, being come 

to the houſe of lords, gave the royal ſanction, to an Other ats 

act for raiſing mony by a poll-tax ; another Pale d. 

tor puniſhing mutineers in the army, &c. another 

** for the exportation of Iron, Copper, and Mundick- 

metal; another for the importation of Salt-petre,” 

and to five private acts. The 25th of the ſame month, 

the King gave his aſſent to an ** act for inabling 

*« their Majeſties to make grants and leaſes in the 

* duchy of Cornwal ; another for raiſing the mili- 

* tia of this kingdom; another for granting to 

their Majeſties ſeveral duties upon tonage of ſhips, 

*« &c. and another for granting a tax upon vel- 

*« lom, parchment and paper; another for licenſing 

and regulating hackney and ſtage-coaches ; ano- 

* ther ſor appointing commiſſioners to take and 

*© ſtate the public accounts; another for building 

* good and defenſible ſhips ; another for the better 

*+« diſciplining of their Majeſties navy, ” and to 

ſeveral private bills (1). 

After this, his Majeſty thank'd both houſes, The parlia- 
& for the great proofs they had given him of their ment proro- 
« afteCtions, this ſeſſion; and having acquainted Sued. 
„them with the neceſſity of his being ablent for 
„ ſome time, out of the kingdom,” he put an 
end to this long ſeſſion of parliament, by proro- 
guing it the 18th of September. 

During this winter, the French King again made France ſeeks 

ſeveral private overtures towards a peace, at difterent a peace. 
courts, by means of the miniſters of neutral Frinces. 
Great diligence was, likewiſe, uſed to draw off 
ſeyeral Princes from the grand-alliance, particular- 
ly the King of Spain, the duke of Savoy, and the 
elector of Bavaria: but as all theſe private intrigues 
and efforts of France came to nothing, I ſhall not 
detain the reader by particularizing them. 

The 27th of January, mr. Charles Butler, brother places ai. 
of the duke ot Ormond, was created a baron of pos'd of, and 
England, and earl of Arran in Ireland. Three honors con- 
weeks after, Peregrine Bertie, eſq; was made vice- fer d. 
chamberlain to his Majeſty, in the place of fir John 
Lowther, who reſigned the 4th of March. The earl 
of Shrewſbury was, once more, made one of the 
principal-ſecretaries of ſtate, and the 25th of April, 
the King confered the title of duke upon him. The 
ſame day, his Majeſty created the earl of Muſgrave, 
marquis of Normandy, and beſtowed a penſion on 
him of 3000 l. a year, in lieu of the place of lord- . 
chamberlain, which he injoy'd in the former reign. 

About the ſame time, the lord viſcount Sydney was 
made earl of Romney, and Henry Herbert, eſq; 
baron Herbert of Cherbury. Edward Ruſſel, eſq; 
ſir John Lowther, Henry Prieſtman, eſq; Robert 
Aulten, eſq; fir Robert Rich, fir George Rooke, 
and fir John Houblon, were appointed commiſſioners 
for executing the office of lord-high-admiral of Eng- 
land and Ireland (2): and the treaſury was given 
in .commiſſion to the lord Godolphin, fir Stephen 
Fox, Charles Montague, eſq; fir William Trumbal, 
and John Smith, eſq; ö 

His Majeſty having thus ſettled his domeſtic af- The King 
fairs, and being again reſolved to command the goes to Hol- 
confederate army in Flanders, imbarked the 6th land. 
of May at Margate, on board the Fubs-yacht, 
and ſailed the fame day, about noon, with big 

| wind, 


(1) As uſual, ſeveral bills were again left unfiniſh'd ; via. 


— 


a bill to regulate trials, in caſes of high treaſon; which the 


commons had ſent to the lords for their concurence. A bill for the naturalizing of all ſuch Prote ſtants as ſhould take the oaths 
« to their Majeſties, and the teſt againſt Popery. A bill concerning the forfeitures both in England and Ireland; a bill for re- 
* giſtering of wills, &c. a bill againſt ſtockjobbers, and another for the incouragement of privateers. a Xi 
(2) As I am ſpeaking of the admiralty, it may not be amiſs to take notice here, that on the 22d of February, of this year, King 
Willam, having taken into conſideration the ſmallneſs of the pay, allowed to ſea - oſſicers, which was then leſs than that of our 


neighbors, &c. was pleaſed to make the following eltabliſhment in council: 


— 


2 That 


-4 
,a 
* 
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W1Ltiam wind, for Holland, being attended by eight Dutch 
& Mary. men of war. He arrived the next day in the Maeſe, 
Av? 1694. and, landing in the evening, came about mid- 
O night to the Hague, from whence he went a few 
days after to Loo, to take the diverſions of that 
place, before he 1 the campain. I fhall 
here leave his Majeſty to give firſt an account of the 
maritime affairs of this year. | 

Before I proceed to an account of the tranſactions 
of the grand fleet, I muſt juſt mention a misfortune 
which happened to a ſquadron, that was ſent, at the 
concluſion of the foregoing year, to the Mediterra- 
nean, under the command of fir Francis Wheeler. 
This ſquadron having failed on the 17th of February 
from Gibraltar, towards the Streights, met, the 
next day, with a violent ſtorm, which continued 
all that day, and the following night; infomuch 
that, on the 19th about five in the morning, fir 
Francis Wheeler's own ſhip, the Suſſex, was foun- 
dered, and himtelf, with all his men, to the number 
of 550 drowned, two Moors only excepted, who 
eſcip'd by ſwiming (1). 

Rear-1dmiral] Nevil, with two Dutch men of war, 
hadthe good fortune to be blown out of the Streights, 
and put ſafe into Cadiz, as did the reſt of the fleet 
after the ſtorm, into Gibraltar. 

Tho” the confederate- fleet, under the command of 
admiral Ruſſel, was this year pretty early at ſea, they 
had, in the begining, no ſucceſs to boaſt of. As de- 
firous as they were to fight the French, they on the 
contrary were induſtrious to avoid an ingagement 
and no ſooner was the Breſt-ſquadron out of harbor, 
than they made all the fail they could towards the 
Mediterranean, the court of France having reſolved 
to act, this campain, offenſively againſt Spain, both 
by land and ſea, King William, in order to break 
their meaſures, and to prevent the intire loſs of 
Catalonia, thought fit to ſend his main fleet, this 
year, into thoſe ſeas. While the fleet was on the coaſt 


Misſortune of 
a ſquadron of 
ſhips under fir 
Francis - 
Wheeler. 


or fifty ſail, lying in Bertheaume-bay, bound Eaſt- 
ward, and laden with corn, wine, brandy and other 


merchandize, under convoy of a man of war or 
two. He thereupon ordered the Monmouth and chant 


the Reſolution, with the Roebuck fire-ſhip, to go 
between the trade-way and the main, and indeavor 
to take or deſtroy them. Captain Pritchard, who 
commanded them, executed his orders with fo 
good ſucceſs, that notwithſtanding the great fire of 
the enemy from their veſſels, and the forts of Con- 
queſt-bay, he burnt or ſunk thirty-five of them, 
beſide their convoy, which run among the rocks, 
and, ſoon after blew up, with her two floops of 
berween ten and fifteen guns each, and brought a 
large fly-boat and a pink laden with falt, into 
the fleet. Some few days after, they likewiſe took 
or deſtroyed a good number of ſhips, laden with 
proviſions for the French fleet in the Mediteranean, 
and drove ſome others aſhoar, which were bound 
tor Diep and Dunkirk, with ammunition and pro- 
viſions, for the uſe of the French army in 
Flanders. 

It had been fo ordered, that, at a proper ſtation, 
the ſquadron under the lord Berkley (2), appointed 
to act with the land-forces, which had been put on 
board, to the number of near 10,000 men, under the 
command of lieutenant- general Talmaſh, with de- 
ſign to deſtroy the harbor of Breſt, was to ſeparate 
and ſteer away for that place; and then, the ad- 
miral himſelf, with the body of the fleet, was to 
ſhape his courſe towards the Mediterranean. All 
things being ſettled for the ſeparation, at a council 
of war, of the flag and general officers, held the 
3iſt of May, proper ſignals were diſtributed for 
that purpoſe. 

The 5th of June, the two fleets ſeparated, and 
as that commanded by the lord Berkley came firſt 


1. That the ſea-pay of flag officers, commanders, lieutenants, maſters, and ſurgeons of his Majeſty's ſhips ſhould be 


&« doubled. 


2. That all flag-officers, and captains of the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth and fifth rates, and of — 2 and the firſt liente- 


* nant and maſters of firſt, ſecond, and third-rates, who have ſerved a year in the ſame poſts, in ſhips 


ole rates, or been 


«« in a general ingagement, ſhould have _— while on ſhoar, to be paid quarterly out of the general eſtimate of the navy. 


3. ** That only ſuch commiſſion- officers as have been 


in by the admiral or admiralty, and warrant-officers, as have been 


put in by the navy-board, ſhould receive the benefit of halt-pay. 

4. That the ſame ſhould commence from the ſecond of January, then laſt paſt. 

5. That no officer, who leaves the ſervice, or is diſmiſſed tor any miſdeamenor, injoy that benefit. 

6. That the number of ſervants allowed the commanders ſhould be no more than ten to the admiral of the whole fleet; 
all other inferior flags one each; captains of firſt and ſecond-rates, fix ; of third and fourth-rates, five ; of fifth and fix-rates, 
« four each; and that the number of ſervants leſſened be deducted out of every ſhip's company. 


7. ** That half-pay officers be aſſiſting to the navy-board. 


8. That noconvoy-mony be demanded or received, under the penalty of forfeiting and loſing imployment for ever. 
9. That the commanders tranſmit to the admiralty when and why they come into port. | 
10. That the commiſſioners of the navy at the ports, inquire why ſhips come in; and that all theſe articles and rules be 


ſtrialy obſerved. 


But the fund for that eſtabiſhment ending with the war, and the King having no other means to afford it, except 


he had 


allowed it out of his revenne, the then lords of the admiralty formed another ſcheme. Lediard's Naval Hiſt. Vol. 2. p. 685. 
(1) Beſide this loſs, there were many others both of ſhips and men, viz. Men 


The Cambridge, ſeventy guns, forced on ſhoar, and loſt 
The Lumley-caſtle had the ſame misfortune, and loſt 
The Serpent bomb - veſſel founder'd, and loſt 
The William-ketch run aſhoar, and loſt — 
The Mary - ketch foundered and loſt 


— — — 


The Great George, a Turky-ſhip, run on ſhoar, and loſt 


The ar 4p ow run on ſhoar, and loſt 
The Golden frigat of Venice, run on ſhoar, and loſt 
The Berkſhire, a Turky ſhip, run on ſhoar, and loſt 


The Indian merchant, another Turky ſhip, run on ſhoar, and loſt 


The William, bound for Leghorn, run on ſhoar, and loſt 


Loſt in the Suſſex = 
In all 857 


The Hollandia, a Dutch ſhip of ſeventy guns, run on ſhoar in Gibraltar-bay ; but got off again, with the loſs of all her maſts, 
Several other ſhips, both Dutch and Engliſh were on the ground, and few or none eſcaped without conſiderable damage. Lediard's 


naval hiftory, vol. 2. p. 684. 


A Dutch writer ſays, this was the moſt violent ſtorm, that ever had been known in thoſe ſeas, fince the memory of man. 
The fame author ſays, the hody of admiral Wheeler was found on a ſand- bank, not far from Gibraltar, in his ſhirt and _— 
which made it believed, that ieeing himſelf in great danger, he had ſtriped, with a deſign to indeavor the ſaving his life, by 


ſwiming. 


2) This ſquadron conſiſted of forty- one men of war, fourteen fireſhips and ab. ſmall craft, in all ſixty-one. And here 


F Daniel dces not increaſe their number as is uſual with him ; for he makes but 


-ſix of them together. 
0 


deſtroyed, 
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of France, the admiral received information, that WII II 
there was a fleet of French merchant - ſhips, of forty & M 


ſhips 
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The lord 
Berkeley's 
proceedings. 


Reſolutions 
taken to land 
near Breſt, 


LLIAM to action, 
br ARY. proceedings, 


I ſhall begin with a relation of his 
and then follow the admiral to the 
Streights. f 
But firſt, in crder to obtain a better idea of the 
undertaking, it may not be amiſs to give a brief ac- 
count of the deſign, and of the ſituation of the 
lace. The deſign was, in general, to ruin the 
hatbor of Breſt, or render it uſeleſs to the French. 
There is a promontory, which runs from Camaret 
to the entrance of the harbor of Breſt, which, 
whoever is maſter of, may command the ſhipping 
going in or out. This promontory is join'd to 
the continent by a narrow Iſthmus, which it was 
propos'd to get poſſeſſion of, and then, it was 
thought, four or five thouſand men might. defend 
the promontory againſt any force that could have 
been brought before it. By this means, the con- 
federates would not only have been maſters of the 
Mage to Breſt, but have had it in their powers to 
— made incurſions into Bretagne at pleaſure. This 
was the deſign in 1692, after the victory at la Hogue, 
when ſeven or eight thouſand men were put on 
board the fleet, for that purpoſe, and had it then 
been executed, France would not have had one 
port upon the ocean, fit to receive their large men 
of war (1): but the French King being apprized 
of the deſign, and the conſequences it might be 
attended with, if ever ſuch an attempt ſhould be 
made again, order'd the Iſthmus, and all the avenues 
to it, to be ſo fortified as render'd it inacceſſible. 
The lord Berkley, arriving the 7th, came to an 
anchor between Camaret and Bertheaume-bay, tho' 
continually played upon by the enemy's bombs; firſt 
from Camaret-weſtern-point, then from a caſtle on 
a high rock, in Bertheaume-bay, and laſtly, from 
two forts on each ſide of the Iſthmus going into 
Breſt road. The ſame day the lord Cutts, and the 
marquis of Caermarthen, in his own gally, ſtood 
in, a conſiderable way, into the bay ; and having 
taken a view of it, amidſt the enemy's fire, they 
returned and gave the lord Berkley an account of 
the poſture of the bay, and ſituation of the caſtle, 
which they tound very advantageous to defend the 
landing places (2). It was at fiiſt ordered, that the 
Monl:, a ſhip of ſixty guns, and the Diamond of 
equal force, ſhould go in; but the marquis repre- 
ſented, that thoſe two men of war would not be 


ſufficient to cover the boats at their landing, be- 


cauſe the enemy were better prepared, and more 
numerous than was expected, and ready to be 
ſeconded, on all occaſions, by fourteen ſquadrons of 
horſe. E 

Hereupon, a council of war was called, on board 
the ſhip Queen, the 8th of June, at which were 


preſent, his lordſhip, lieutenant-general Talmaſh, 


and all the Engliſh and Dutch flag and general 
officers, by whom it was reſolved, that the lieute- 
nant-general ſhould go on ſhoar with the troops, as 


— 


ſoon as it was poſſible, and indeavor to make him- WILLIAM 
ſelf maſter of the fort at Camaret, and that ſix & MARY. 
other men of war ſhould be added to the former An* 1694. 
to cover him in landing: viz. the Greenwich .. 
of four and fifty guns, the Charles-galley, of two 

and thirty, the Shorcham of two and thirty, the 
Darkenſtein of four and forty, the Weſep of thirty, 

and the Wolf of thirty, all which the marquis un- 
dertook ſo to poſt, that they ſhould bear upon the 

caſtle to the beſt advantage. | 

This was, nevertheleſs, a work of great difficulty Eight ſhi 
and danger ; for no ſooner was the Monk come enter the bay 
within reach of the enemy's mortars, but they be- with great 
gan to throw bombs at her from Point-des-Fillettes, Fa ty and 
and the weſtern point of Camaret-bay; and the“ 85. 
reſt of the ſhips that followed were ſurpriſed with 
three batteries more, which they never perceived, 
till they felt their ſhot. But under all theſe difficul- 
ties the brave marquis made a ſhift to poſt the 
eight ſhips, in ſuch manner, as gave great ſuccor 
to the landing-forces, and did the French conſidera- 
ble miſchief ; dropping their anchors, and firing 
with ſo much reſolution, that the French began 
twice to run out of Camaret- fort; but they could 
ealily perceive the enemy very advantageouſly in- 
trenched, at every place, where there was any 
poſſibility of landing, and great numbers of foot 
were drawn behind the trenches. 

Amidſt theſe difficulties, there could be no pro- Some forces 
ſecution of that regular landing which was propoſed land ; but are 
by the lord Cutts, and had been agreed on. How- repulſed with 
ever, the undaunted general Talmaſh was reſolute Breat loſs. 
in the enterpriſe, tho* unlikely to ſucceed; and 
therefore, with a ſmall number of well-boats, and 
about nine hundred men (Burnet fays ſix hundred) 
went aſhoar, in a confuſed manner, under a little 
rock, on the ſouth-ſide of the ſmall bay ; but im- 
mediately a detachment of the French marines, 
fell in upon them, with ſo much fury, that the 
Engliſh were forced to retire to their boats, ia great 
diſorder ; and, it happening at the ſame time to be 
an ebb- tide, moſt of the boats ſtuck taſt, ſo that 
the men on board them were either miſerably 
ſlaughtered, or forced to beg quarter; Burnet ſays, 
not above a hundred came back; ſo that in this 
action were ſlain, wounded, or taken priſoners, of 
the land-troops, at leaſt five hundred men, and the 
brave lieutenant-general Talmaſh himſelf, being 
wounded in the thigh, died ſoon after ar Plymouth 
(3). The Monk, Charles-galley and Shoreham, three 
of the ſhips which were ſent to protect the landing, 
and to batter the French forts, were very much ſhat- 
tered, and in them, and the others, a good number 
of men were kill'd and wounded. A Dutch frigat 
of thirty guns, called the Weſep, was ſunk, and 
her captain kilPd : beſide ſeveral other damages 


and it was with incredible labor and hazard, that 
the marquis of Caermarthen brought the ſhips off, 


(1) The earl of Nottingham, then ſecretary of ſtate, reflected very ſeverely on admiral Ruſſel, on this account, and for re- | 


turniag to Spithead, when he had land-forces on board for that 


troops there, or fortifications to hinder ſuch a deſcent. 


(2 Biſnop Burnet ſays, that when our fleet came ſo near to ſee what 


ſervice, without attempting it, there being then no French 
rations they had made for their defenſe, the council 


of officers, were all againſt making the attempt; but Talmaſh had ſet his heart ſo much upon it, that he could not be diverted 
from it. He would not be perſuaded, but the number of people they ſaw were rabble, brought together to make a ſhew but he 


was ſoon undeccived, to his coſt. 


The famous engineer Vauban, whom the King of France had imployed to 


Breſt, and the places in the harbor which was 


likely to be attack's, in a poſture of defence, wrote to the King, before the Engliſh fleet arrived: That his Majeſty need be under 


„no apprehenſions, that he had made all the ſubterraneous 
*© mortars, and three hundred pieces of cannon, in proper p 


fages under the caſtle bomb-proof, that he had placed ninety 
; that all the ſhips were out of the reach of the enemy's 


bombs, and all the troops in good order; that there were three hundred bombardeers in the place, three hundred gentlemen, - 
« four thouſand men, regular troops; and a regiment of dragoons juſt arrived. 


(3) Some have pretended to ſay that this gallant officer was deſtined to be a facrifice in this undertaking, by the envy of ſome 


of his pretended friends ; it being certain, that the French had time to provide themſelves againſt a d 
a town-talk in London, ſome months before it was put in execution. 


which was become 
brave and generous 


of a 


Burnet gives him the character 


man, and a good officer, very fit to animate and incourage inferior officers and ſoldiers ; but, adds he, he was much too apt to 
be diſcontented, and turn mutinous ; ſo that, upon the whole, he was one of thoſe dangerous men, who are capable of doing as 


much miſchiet as good ſervice. 


A little before his death he is reported to have ſaid, that as he loſt his life in the performance of his duty to ſo good a Prince, 


he was perfectly eaſy as to that; but it was a great trouble to him, that the government had been ſo baſely betrayed. 


Vor. III. 


5 T with 


9 waz + 


hap , 


4.42 
WILLIAM with all their riging cut to pieces, and moſt of their 
& Maxv. fails and yards diſabled, It was, indeed, no wonder | 
An? 1694. that they far'd no better, for the whole extent of 
de bays of Camaret and Bertheaume, was, in a 
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but the confuſion was ſo great and the fire fo dread- 
ful, that the ſoldiers themſelyes fled with the reſt. 
Had theEngliſh known what had paſſed, they might, 
in all probability, have poſſeſſed themſclves of the 


Witty 
& Maxy, 
An? 1694 
W a 


manner, 'one continued fortification : for where- 
ever there was a place, fit for Janding of troops, 
there had the French raiſed batteries and intrench- 
ments, and they threw bombs, at the ſhips, from 
five or ſix places (1). 

The land-forces being imbarked, a general 
council of war was held, and as the attempt upon 
Breſt was found impracticable, the debate was what 
could be done with the fleet and army. The lieute- 
nant- general informed them, he was not authorized 
to attempt any other place ; it was therefore agreed 
to repair to Spithead, to land the troops, and refit 
the ſhips z and thus ended this fruitleſs expedition. 
The ſquadron The 15th of June, the ſquadron arrived at 
returns to St. St, Helens, and there found orders from the Queen, 
om that a council of war, of the general and flag- 


place: however, they ſo ruined it, that the great- 
eſt part of the houſes (being then, as F. Daniel ſays 
all of wood) were reduced to aſhes, and ſcarce any 
left unſhattered (3). The night before, a machine- 
veſſel (or as father Daniel calls ir, an infernal 
machine) was blown up at the Pier-head; but with 
little or no ſucceſs. It made a frightful noiſe, but 
did little execution, occaſioned, as it was ſuppoſed, 
by the head lying too low. Captain Dunbar, who 
commanded this veſſel, behaved himſelf with great 
bravery : for the fuſee going out, he went on board 
again in perſon and ſet fire to it; for which, both 
himſelf and the men he took with him, were de- 
ſervedly rewarded. The French did what they 
could to conceal the damages they ſuſtained : but 
they were, however, very conſiderable (4). 


mo i, % © > , 


£4 ©@ = = ds 


The 14th the fleet failed from Diep, moſt of the Havre de 
few houſes which were ſtanding being on fire. The Grace bom. 
16th, they began to bombard the town of Havre-de barded. 


officers, ſhould conſider how the ſhips and troops 
might be beſt imployed : and, purſuant to theſe or- 
ders, as ſoon as the fleet was refited, it was reſolved 


firſt to bombard Diep, and then to do what other 

The lord - prejudice they could, along the French coaſt. In 
0 17 =_ the mean time, the lord Berkley having orders to 
pri" ſtop all ſhips he ſhould meet with, in his paſſage, 
bound for France, took about ſeventy ſail, coming 

from the North, laden with corn, and ſea-ſtores(2). 

— Bad weather, and other diſappointments prevented 
the bombardment of Diep, till the 12th of July; but 

that day 1100 bombs and carcaſſes were thrown into 
it, with ſuch ſucceſs, that it ſoon appeared in flames 
in ſeveral places. The townſmen deſpairing to quench 
the raging conflagration, began to run away in the 
greateſt diſorder ; whereupon two regiments of the 
militia of Bretagne were ſent to incourage them; 


Grace, under the direction of captain Bembow, 
which they continued till the next morning, when 
the wind blowing hard, they gave over: but had 
already ſo good ſucceſs, that the town was in flames 
in ſeveral places, and had burnt all the night. It 
continued, likewiſe burning, till the 18th. When 
the weather growing calm, towards evening, the 
following night was ſpent in throwing 230 bombs 
more into the town; ſo that, it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, at leaft, a third part of it was deſtroyed (5). 

he weather being very bad the 19th, all the bomb- 
veſſels were ordered off again : and, it was agreed, 
in a council of war, that 1t would be to no purpoſe 


to ſtay longer before Havre-de-Grace (6). It was 


(1) Let us now ſee what account the French give of this matter. F. Daniel ſays ; that the lord Berkley came into the bay 


of Camaret, with 
head of a battalion 


a ſquadron of fix and fifty men of war, bombs, and other veſſels. General Talmaſh made a deſcent, at the 
of iers, and between eight or nine hundred men, which were landed by a great number of Shalloops. 


A brisk fire inſued, as well from the Engliſh on one fide, as from the French batteries and intrenchments on land, on the 
other. The Sieur de Benoiſe, captain of a French company of marines, — that there was ſome confuſion among the 
i 


Engliſh troops, ſalied out, ſword in hand, at the head of fixty men, being imm 


ately followed by another company. He 


deteated the enemy, killed a great number of their men, and purſued them to their ſhalloops, into which they threw them- 


ſelves in ſuch numbers, that 


could by no means get them off. Upon this the count de Servon, marſhal de Camp, the 


ſieurs de Vaiſe, brigadier of foot, and du Pleſſis, brigadier of horſe, march'd a ſquadron of the regiment of de Pleſſis up to the 
ſhoar, which ſoon obliged the Engliſh, in the boats which were ſtranded, to demand quarter. The others, which had not yer 


made their deſcent, retreated, under favor of the cannon of their ſhips. 


A Dutch veſſel, which ventured too near the ſhoar, 


ran aground, and was obliged to ſurrender. The Engliſh loſt four hundred men in the deſcent, among whom was their general 


Talmaſh ; and fo 


ments, in which was placed a 
ron. | 
(2) Theſe ſhips were all reclaimed by 


naval hiſtory, Vol. 2. P. 690. | 
(3) Biſhop Burnet, fays it was burnt almoſt to the ground. 
extenuate the loſs at Diep. 


with the cannon upon the troops whichap 


«« The Engliſh are very D--ls with their fire. 


ed. 
) Father 


«c 
confederates in the bombardment of this town. 


in the mean time ſaved other places. Book 25. p. 208. 


a bomb · veſſel fall of ſoldiers, it blew up, with all that were in it. 
men ; they burnt one of their veſſels in the night, and another of ſixty pieces of cannon was run a- ground. The French on 
the contrary, had no more than five and forty lain. Some particulars of this relation, hitherto, muſt be read with a ſmall 
allowance; but what follows ſeems to have pretty much the face of truth. Monſieur de Vauban (ſays the ſame author) who 
commanded at Breſt, had taken all his precautions with an admirable skill, as well with regard to the batteries as the intrench- 
ion of marines, with ſome other ſoldiers, under the command of the marquis de 


Swediſh and Daniſh miniſters, as belonging to their reſpective Sovereigns 


conveyed a great number of fagots, which they ſet fire to ſometime after the bombardment begun. 
this artifice, directed moſt of their bombs that way, thinking to increaſe the flames, and prevent their being extinguiſhed, which 


officers, with five ſoldiers made priſoners, many more were drowned ; and a bomb happening to fall into 


This enterprize coſt the Engliſh and Dutch, two thoufand 


; however, 


after a ſtrict examination of the matter, above twenty of them were condemned, and adjudged lawful prize. Lediard's 


(4) The following letter from the marquis de Bevron to the King of France, was publiſhed at Paris, to ſooth the people, and 


From yeſterday noon to this morning at four o'clock, the enemy continued throwing bombs in number, and played 
4 G peared. About half an hour after eleven, har bhaks, Pad, wo in a 11 with 
«« a purpoſe to enter the port, which I had cauſed to be barred up, and inſtead of that, it ſtruck again the Gallot, but without 
«« any effect. The city, the houſes of which are wood, ſtanding cloſe to one another, have ſuffered a little, in the quarter 
% where the fire began, which was only kindled by one bomb, in one only houſe, for the reſt never kindled in the other quar- 
«< ters”, &. This deceitful account could not, however, gain credit long: private letters, full of complaints and lamentations 
«« ſoon laid open the fallacy of it: I ſhall give the reader an inftance of one: 

«« It was happy for: you that you made your eſcape; I wiſh I had done ſo too. If you had ſtaid you would have ſaid the 
„% D----thad been looſe : there was nothing to be ſeen in the air but fire and flame. 
The houſes beat down and burnt are innumerable ; thoſe next the ſea are 
«« totally ruined. They have burnt ſeveral villages ; and, as an addition to our miſery, have ſent us all the beggars in the pro- 
«+ vince to eat us up-. The King's houſe has fared no better than rhe reſt. Country and city are gone to rack and ruin. 

Another letter begins: ** the city of Diep is utterly ruined, nor does there ſtand a houſe, that is not very much ſhattered ; 
4% all the churches are deſtroyed : the college of the fathers of the orarory, valued at a hundred thouſand crowns, is utterly 


Daniel will allow but ewenty houſes to have been burnt. 
(6) The author of the continuation of Rapin mentions a ſtratagem 
In the ſaburb (ſays he) on the land-ſide, there is a —_ ſquare ; thither they 


put in practiſe by the French, to leſſen the ſucceſs of the 


The Engliſh, deceived by 


therefore 


$ + 
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WILLIAM therefore determined, to proceed. to St. Helens, to 
& MARY: repair damages z where they arrived the 26th, 
1694. having firſt alarmed the French coaſt off of la Hogue 
AN and Cherburg. Having put fix regiments aſhoar-at 
re. St Helen's, they then, by the Queen's orders, failed 
to the Downs, where they arrived the 6th of 
Auguſt. Attempts were afterwards made, by 
detached ſquadrons, at Dunkirk and Calais, but 
with little or no ſucceſs (1). 
in I have already obſerved above, that admiral 
of the confe- Ruſſel parted with the lord Berkley, the 5th of June, 
derate fleet in and on the five and twentieth of that month, he 
the Mediter- arrived off of the rock of Liſbon. Captain John 
_ Jennings, with the Mary and Adventure, being 
ſent in to the ſhoar for intelligence, whether the 
enemy were or had been on that coaſt, and if 
they were, to ſend rear-admira] Nevil and the 
Dutch vice-admiral Callemberg, who were in the 
bay of Cadiz, inſtructions to join the fleet, with all 
the ſhips under their command ; the admiral ſettled 
the proper places for rendezvous, in caſe of 
ſeparation (2). Rear-admiral Nevil, and the two 
Dutch vice-admirals, Callemberg and Evertzen, 
having joined the fleet, with eight Engliſh, and 
as many Dutch men of war, it conſiſted of 
ſixty-three ſhips of the line, beſide nine Spaniards, 
who failed from Cadiz, with Nevil, but were nor 
= come to the fleet : and they had advice, that the 
rench were between Alſaques and Barcelona, whi- 
ther it was reſolved, in a council of war, to proceed. 
To follow admiral Ruſſel in the whole courſe of 
his proceedings with the confederate fleet, in the 
Mediterranean, this ſummer, and the whole inſu- 
ing winter (for it was found neceſſary to leave it 
there) would catry me too far. I ſhall therefore 
only ſay, that this expedition, thoꝰ it afforded little 
or no action, was very glorious to the Engliſh nation. 
The admiral in the name of his maſter and country, 
now challenged the dominion of the Mediterranean, 
as he had, two years before, aſſerted that of the 


The fleet 
turns to St. 


Helens. 


Narrow-ſeas : and as he revived the drooping ſpirits 


of the Spaniards, ſo he damped the towering 
projet of the French. The latter were now ſenſi- 
e of their error in ſending their grand fleet into 
thoſe ſeas, where they were cooped up in the har- 
bor of Toulon, and tho' the marſhal de Tourville 
once adventured out to ſea, with a deſign to flip by 
the Engliſh admiral, yet he quickly found ſo watch- 
ful an eye upon him, that he was forced to return 
to his port again. Indeed nothing is more illuſtrious 
in the whole courſe of King William's reign, 
than his fleet riding thus triumphantly in the 
Mediterranean; for, by this means, I ſay, the Eng- 
liſh dominions of the Streights was added to that of 
the Narrow-ſeas ; a ſtop was put to the conquering 
arms of France in Catalonia ; all the French coaſts 
were expoſed to the inſults of the confederates; and 
even all the Italian Princes were kept in awe ; and 
the Venetians began now to think of ſending a 
ſolemn embaſſy into England, to court the friend- 
3 his Britannic Majeſty. | 
aving done with the affairs of our fleet, for 
this year, I ſhould now have a regard to thoſe on 


_Y 


* 


— — 


the continent; but ſhall previouſly mention a tranſ- WILLIAM 
action or two at home. Maxy. 
The 5th of June, his electoral highneſs, Frede- An* 1694, 
ric III, marquis of Brandenburg, his moſt ſerene CYW WS 
highneſs George William, duke of Brumſwic and Knights of 
Lunenburg, and the duke of Shrewſbury, knights rote" gay 
elect of the moſt noble Order of the Garter; Were 1 
inſtalled in St. George's chapel at Windſor; the 

two former by their proxies, and his grace in perſunn. 

The Stb, a draught of a commillion for taking The Bank- 
ſubſcriptions for the Bank of England, together charter gran- 
with a ſchedule containing the draught of a charter © 
for the corporation of the ſaid bank, were firſt ap- 
prov'd and fign'd by her Majeſty ; and the charter, 
which was to paſs under the great ſeal of England, 
after the firſt day of Auguſt, if the ſum of 1,200,000 1. 
or one moiety, or more thereof, ſhould be ſub- 
ſcribed by that time, or ſooner, if the whole ſhould 
be ſooner ſubſcribed, was accordingly granted to- 
wards the middle of July ; the commiſſioners hav- 
ing taken ſubſcriptions amounting to that full ſam, 
by the 5ta of that month. | 

While King William was abroad, colonel John Col nel Par- 
Parker was apprehended and commited to the ker apprehen- 
Tower, being charg'd with a deſign io aſſaſſinate £43 but 
his Majeſty tome time before; but he was ſo for- Ces. 
tunate to eſcape out of that priſon and get over to 
France. But to return to Flanders (3). 

Little or nothing was done in theſe parts, the Campain in 
begining of this campain. The gth of Auguſt, the Flanders. 
contederate army, under King William's command, 
was incamp'd at Mont. St. Andie. It then con- 
liſted of 31,000 horſe and dragoons, and 51,000 
foot, all as fine troops as ever had been ſcen in the 
field; and beſide theſe, there was a body of about 
7,000 men, under the command of count Thian, 
near Ghent, The French were not much inferior 
in number; great deſigns were form'd on both ſides, 
and each ſide thought they had ſufficiently provided 
againſt thoſe of their enemies. Both armies, in the 
mean time, Jay ſtill, waiching one another's motions ; 
and the Dauphin, who commanded the French 
army, in per ſon, declared, he had orders from his 
father, not to ſtir from his camp near Huy, as long 
as the confedcrates continued in theirs at Mont St. 

André: and, as the cycs of all Europe were fix'd 
on theſe two formidable armies, it was generally 
believed, that which ever ſhould be oblig'd to 
decamp firſt, would have the diſadvantage of it. 
The Dauphin, however, at length, not being able 
to ſubliſt, reſolved to decamp firſt, and tho' he 
thought to have concealed his deſign, by ſending 
out ſeveral detachments of horſe, under 2 of 
forraging, to re- inforce the marquis d' Harcourt's 
body (on the other fide of the Meuſe) who 
was to ſeize the advantageous poſt of Pieton; yet 
King William, who ſuſpected his deſign, decamp'd 
before him, on the 18th of Auguſt, N. S. and 
ſoon gain'd that poſt, where he tound forrage only 
for about tour days: his Majeſty, being inform'd 
of the enemy's march, moved, on the 20th, from 
Sombref to Nivelle, on the 21ſt to Soignies, the 


| 22d to Chevre, on the other ſide of Aeth, and the 


(1) Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that tho' theſe bombardments ſeemed inhumane, the French had noright to complain, ſince they 


themſelves firſt 


(2) As the chief deſign of this powerful fleet's being ſent to the Mediterranean, was by j 
but likewiſe to ſecure the maritime towns of Spain 


Toulon, not only to ſecure our own ports and trade, 


French, the arrival of it was matter of great joy to the King of Spain, who, in teſtimony of it, 

four and twenty thouſand crowns, and the vice-admiral twelve thouſand. : | 
(3) The death of the biſhop and Prince of Liege, towards the begining of this year, 

broiling the affairs of the confederates on that fide : but the choice of the elector of Cologn, 


an them, at Genoa, and other places : not to mention their cruelties in the Palatinate. 


blocking up the French fleet in 
from the inſults of the 
ſent the admiral a preſent of 


gave the French ſome hopes of im- 
by the major part of the chapter, 


and cf the grand maſter of the Teutonick order, brother of the Empreſs, by the reſt, in oppoſition to the cardinal de Bouillon, 


who was put up by 


France, broke all their meaſures. This double return to the Emperor and the Pope, 


for confirmation, had 


like to have been attended by fatal conſequences on the other fide ; one candidate being ſo nearly allied to the Imperial houſe, and 
the other being brother to the elector of Bavaria, whoſe intereſt was likewiſe ſupported by King William, and the States- 


general: but the grand maſter dying in the interim, 
l : which, 
i the affairs of France. 


together with the great power of the allies in F landers, this campain, 


the elector was ſoon after put in the peaceful poſſeſſion of that biſh>pric and 


made things look with an ili aſpect on 
23d 


— —— — — — — —— 


* 


— 
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Witttam 23d to Grames, near Aeth. The 24th, the elector 
& MARY. of Bavaria was derach'd, with a conſiderable body 
Ax' 1694. of horſe, and ſome pieces of cannon, to poſſeſs 
3 higſelt of a poſt upon the Scheld, and the reſt of 
the army followed, with the deſign to have paſs'd 
that river at Pont-Eſperies : but notwithſtanding 
all the diligence of the confederates to get thither, 
yet, it appear'd, that the French had taken more 
to prevent them: for, on the 25th, the elector being 
advanced towards Pont d' Eſchauffe, in order to 
force the paſſage of the river, he found the French, 
to the number of zo, ooo, ſo well intrench'd on the 
other ſide, that he did not think it prudence to pur- 
ſue his enterprize. This haſty march coſt the French, 
indeed, a great number of men and horſes, but that 
loſs was very inconſiderable, in compariſon of the 
advantage they gain'd by hindering the allies from 
netrating into French Flanders, where, conſider- 
ing their ſtrength, they might probably have made 
ſome important conqueſt, or, at leaſt, have ſecur'd 
good winter-quarters, in their dominions (1). 
Huy town King William, finding it impoſſible to _— 
and caſtel any thing on that ſide, fince the French had deeply 
taken by the jntrenchd themſelves near Courtray, and had ſent 
— ſtrong detachments to cover Ipres, Menin, Berg St. 
Vinox, Furnes and Dunkirk, his Majeſty reſolved 
to lay hold on this occaſion, to diſpoſſeſs the enemy 
of the town and caſtle of Huy. In purſuance of 
this reſolution, Prince Tſerclaes de Tilly paſs'd the 
Meuſe, and inveſted that place, with all the horſe 
and dragoors of the biſhopric of Liege, a detach- 
ment of Brandenburg horſe, and ſome — The 
duke of Holſtein-Ploen, who was appointed tò com- 
mand that ſiege, arriving, the next day, with ſix- 
teen regiments of foot, the town, at his approach, 
immediately ſurrender'd. 

The batteries were rais'd againſt the caſtle, by 
the 19th of September, N. S. and the 21ſt the 
trenches were open'd. The attacks were carried on 
with ſo much vigor, that all things being ready for 
an aſſault by the 27th, the governor beat a parly, 
and ſurrender' d that fortreſs the next day (2): and 
thus ended the campain in Flanders : upon which, 
the Kirg rcturn'd to the Hague, where he ſtaid till 
the 8: „ November. 

In Picmont very little was done this campain: for 
tho' the duke of Savoy openly rejected the offers 
made him by France, after his defeat at Marſiglia, 
and, at the inſtances of England, granted liberty 
of conſcience to his Proteſtant ſubjects the Vau- 
dois; yet he was, at the ſame time, carrying on a 
ſecret negociation with the grand Monarch. This 
rendet'd him ſupinely inactive on his ſide, and the 
French as careleſs on theirs, and when every one 
expected, that thPconfederate army would have laid 
ſiege to Caſal, and the ſucceſs of that enterpriſe was 
not in the leaſt doubted of, they were fatiahed with 
taking Fort St. George, which ſerved only to block 
up that place more cloſely. Nor did they do any 
thirg tarther, during this campain, worthy our 
notice. | 


Campain in 
Piemont ; 
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In Catalonia, the French, under the command WIIII 
of the marſhal de Noailles, were triumphant: for & M = , 
being 30,000 ſtrong, and much ſuperior to the Ar 169, 
Spaniards, they arrived, the 26th of May, on WW 
the banks of the river Ter, which they took a re- In Catalog; 
ſolution to paſs, notwithſtanding they found the | 
Spaniards intrench'd on the other fide. This they 

did, the ſame evening, forcing the Spaniards to 
abandon their intrenchments, with the loſs of their 
baggage. This advantage was followed by the 

ſiege of Palamos, which, after having held out a 

week, was taken by ſtorm, with great laughter 

of the Spaniſh gariſon, the 7th of June, and ſoon 

after the gariſon of St. Felix, Quinola, and the 

caſtle of St. Elmo, withdrew their gariſons. Gironne, 

a well fortified town, pretended to make a ſtout re- 
ſiſtance; however, after about ten days ſiege, they 
ſurrender'd, on the 29th of the ſame month, on 

very ignominious terms. Oftalrick and Caſtle- 

folet, falling, likewiſe, into the hands of the French, 

they were now ſo fluſh'd with ſucceſs, that they 
threatned nothing leſs than the ſiege of Barcelona, 

and they had probably ſucceeded there too, had not 

the arrival of the confederate fleet, under admiral 

Ruſſel, in the Mediterranean, as I have given an ac- 

count above, put a ſtop to the career of their victories. 

In Germany, nothing of moment happen'd ; what 
advantage was gain'd, tho* ſmall, was on the And Ge. 
ſide of the Imperialiſts, and it might probably many. 
have been greater had they purſued it, when fortune 
wy out the way for them. Prince Lewis of 

den, who commanded them, lying incamp'd near 
Heilbrun, the marſhal de Lorge, with the French 
army under his command, croſs'd the Rhine, and 
march'd up towards him, in order of battle. The 
Prince, believing their intention was to fight him, 
march'd on to meet them; but the French finding him 
in earneſt, retreated toward Wieſelock, paſs'd the 
Neckar, burnt the town of Laudenburg, and ruin'd 
the flat country. Prince Lewis, tho' he was not 
yet join'd by the Saxons, was ſo inraged at this, 
that he advanced to Wieſelock, an advantageous 
poſt, which he took, after a ſharp rencounter, in 
which the French loſt 300 men, and the Germans 
about 130. Hereupon monſ. de Lorge repaſs'd 
the Rhine, and, for ſome time, the two armies 
only obſerved one another. At length, Prince 
Lewis croſs'd the Rhine, in his turn; of which the 
French general being adviſed, he march'd towards 
Landau. The Prince, on the other hand, advanced, 
and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſmall places, and 
of all the paſſes, as far as Croon- Weiſſemburg. 

Here it was expected that the Germans would have 
3 their good fortune, and have forced the 
rench to a battle, or, at leaſt, have ſecured win- 
ter-quarters, on that ſide the Rhine : but they did 
neither; on the contrary, the Imperialiſts repaſs d 
the Rhine, a few days after, and were contented 
with carrying away 14,000 head of cattle, and 
having deſtroy'd a vaſt quantity of forrage in the 


country, and ſome magazines belonging to the 


W 


0) The French King was fo ſenſible of this ſervice, that he writ a letter, which he order'd to be read at the head of the army, 
in which hereturn'd thanks, in the firſt place, to the Princes of the blood, next to the marſhal de Luxemburg, as having a prin- 
Cipal ſhare in the conduct, then to the reſt of the marſhals of France, and all the general officers; and, laftly, to all the French 
and Swiſs infantry, regiment by regiment, acknowledging hew much he was beholden to their zeal and incredible diligence. 


Hiftery of King William, vol. 2. p. 392. 


If the account given ts by the continuator of Rapin in French, of the marches of theſe two armies, be to be depended 
on, there muſt have been an impardonable neglect, if not ſome treachery, on the fide of the confederates : for, according to him, 
the allies, who march'd firſt, had but eighteen leagues te go, in a plain even way ; whereas the French, who did not ftir, till 
they had notice of the march of the confederates, had forty-two leagues to march, in a way cut by ſeveral rivers and brooks, 
which could not but very much retard their march; notwithſtanding all which difficulties, they arrived firſt, at the important 
Paſs, and had time to retrench themſelves there. And, indeed, it was but too common, for King William's well laid defigns 


to be fruſtrated, by ſome ſuch unaccountable means or other. 


Our author here lays the blame, and ſeemingly with reaſon, on 


the ſupinity, and too great ſecurity of the officers of the confederate army ; and particularly on the two generals who were or- 


der d to ſecure the paſſage over the Scheld. Book 25. p. 200. 


(2) By this conqueſt, the French were totally expelled out of the biſhopric of Liege: for St. Dinant was, at that time, a 


part of France. 


his ſiege was particularly remarkable for the fine and numerous artillery which was imploy'd at it; and the 


cexterity with which it was managed. It conſiſted of 120 cannon and mortars, and during this ſhort ſiege, 25,000 cannon-balls, 


i 
- 40 


ard between ſeven and eight hundred bombs were thrown into the p ace. 


French, 


hath. &. 
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WII IAM French, with which they put an end to the cam- 

& MART - pain: but to return to the Ling. 

Aw 1694 His Majeſty, as I have ſaid above, having finiſh'd 
the campain, in Flanders, imbark*d on the William 


The King and Maty-yacht, in the Maeſe, the 8th of Novem- 

returns to ber, being attended by a ſquadron of men of war, 

England. under the command of the lord-marquis of Caer- 
marthen, and the next day, about noon, he landed 
at Margate, and lay that night at Canterbury. The 
Queen met him, the next day, at Rocheſter, and, 
the ſame night, between eleven and twelve their 
Majeſties came to Kenſington. 

The par- The 12th of November, the parliament being 

liament met, according to their laſt 1 the King 

meets. went to the houſe of lords, and being attended 


by the commons, his Majeſty made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, in which he told them: : 

* That he was glad to meet them, when he could 
fay their affairs were in a better poſture, both by 
ſea and land, than when they parted laſt. That 
the enemy had not been in a condition to _ 
poſe the confederate fleet, in theſe ſeas; that the 
ſending ſo great a force into the Mediterranean 
had diſappointed their deſigns, and left the na- 
tion a proſpect of farther ſucceſs ; and that with 

t reſpect to the war by land, he thought he might 

« ſay, that, this year, a ſtop had been put to the 

e progreſs of the French arms. 

He then addreſs'd himſelt to the houſe of com- 
mons; of whoſe affection to him, and of 
« whoſe zeal for the public (he ſaid) he had fo 
e much experience, that he could not doubt of 
their 9 — at this time; he earneſtly recom- 

© «© mended to them; firſt, to provide ſuch ſupplies 
as might inable him to proſecute the war with 
vigor, which was the only means to procure peace 
to Chriſtendom, with the ſafety and honor of 
England, Secondly, to continue the a& of 
tonage and poundage, which expired at Chriſt- 
mas, and which was the more neceſſary at this 
time, in regard the ſeveral branches of the fe- 
venue were under great anticipations; and laſt- 
ly, the debt for the tranſport-ſhips, imploy'd in 
« the reducing of Ireland, which was a caſe of 
% compaſſion, and deſerv'd relief. 

He cloſed his ſpeech, by telling both houſes; 
that he ſhould be glad they would take into their 
conſideration, the preparing ſome good bill for 
the incouragement of Engliſh ſea- men, which 
law, they were ſenſible, would tend to the ad. 
vancement of trade, and of the naval ſtrength of 
the kingdom, which was their common great in- 
e tereſt, and ought to be their greateſt care.” 


A bil for fre- The firſt common buſineſs of parliament being 
quent parlia- 2 5 
ments. over, the commons adjourned to the 19th. When, 


the next thing they did, was to order mr. Harley to 
prepare and bring in ( a bill for the frequent meeting 
<« and calling of parliaments 3” a bill they had been 
ſo earneſt upon in the foregoing ſeſſion, and which 
they 2 to ſtickle for in this. The bill 
was preſented accordingly, the 22d of November, 
the 13th of December, it was read the third time, 
paſſed, and ſent up to the lords, who, on the 18th, 
ve concurrence to it, without any amendment. 
The 21ſt of November, the commons unanimouſly 
voted a ſupply to their Majeſties; and having af. 
terwards examined the eſtimate for the next year's 
ſervice for the war; the account of the mony paid 
to the fleet, to the army, to the allies, and for 
forage, and the quota's that the confederates were 
ſeverally to furniſh, they reſolved, the goth, . that 


A ſupply vo- 
3 pl 


de the ſum of 2,382,712 1. be granted for the main-WIILIAM 
«© tenance of the navy;” and, on the 4th of Decem- & Mary. 
bet, „ that the ſum of 2, goo, cco 1, be grant- An* 1694. 
med for the ſupport of the land- ſorces, for the 


&* ſervice of the year 1695. 

To raiſe theſe vaſt ſums, it was reſolved, firſt, 

that an aid of 4 s. in the pound be granted to 
e their Majeſties; to be laid and levied; in the ſame 
* manner as formerly ;” and, ſecondly, *<* that the 
** ſubſidies of tonage and poundage be continued, 
& for the term of five years longer, begining on 
the 26th of that month of December.” The 
King ſoon went to the houſe of lords, and gave 
the royal ſanction to the bill, that had been brought 
in and paſſed, according to this ſecond reſolution. 
At the fame time his Majeſty, to the general fatis- 
fact ion of the commons, gave likewiſe, his royal 
aſſent to the act for triennial parliaments (1). 

About this time died, at his palace at Lambeth, neat of 
dr. 2 Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in archbiſhop 
the ſixty-fifth year of his age. After the depriva- Tilotſon. 
tion of archbiſhop Sancroft, he ſucceeded him, in 
that eminent ſtation, in May 1691. As his piety, His cha- 
learning, charity, and moderation, had gained him racter. 
the eſteem of ſuch as looked upon the toleration 
of the Diſſenters, to be the beſt means to ſecure, 
and even to inlarge the church of England, ard, on 
the other hand, as his conſtant care and ſtedfaſt zeal 
for the national church, of which he was ſo eminent 
a pillar, indeared him to all true ſons of that com- 
munity, ſo his death was greatly lamented by all fin- 
cere lovers of unity and peace among Chriſtians. 


The purity of his morals, which ſhined thro? all his 
ſermons, were no more than a copy of his life and 
converſation ; and as the Jatter may juſtly be laid 
down as a model, for the imitation of all Proteſtant 
prelates, ſo the puricy of his ſtile, in the former, 


will ever be a 3 pattern to all who aim 
at writing true Engliſh. He was ſucceeded by 
dr. Tenniſon biſhop of Lincoln, | 
This truly worthy ns was not long ſurvived neath of 
by his royal miſtreſs, Queen Mary, whoſe cha- Queen Mary. 
rater ſhone as bright, in every reſpect, among 
thoſe of her high ſtation, as his among thoſe of his 
eminent dignity, She was taken ill, at her palace 
at Kenſington, on Friday the 21ſt of December, 
and the diſtemper, which appeared to be the Small- 
pox, grew, in a few days, ſo violent, and was ac- 
companied by ſuch mortal ſymptoms, that in ſpight 
of the moſt exquiſite care of her phyſicians, her 
Majeſty departed this life, on Friday, the 28th, 
about one in the morning, in the thirty-third year of 
her age, and the fixth of her reign, leaving the 
King under an inexpreſſible grief and affliction, 
and the whole kingdom under the deepeft and moſt 
ſenſible ſorrow, for the loſs of a Princefs poſſeſſed 
of ſo much piety, clemency, goodneſs, and of every 
other great and exemplary royal virtue. | 

The death of Queen Mary, tho? it gave occaſion Oppoſition 
to what we may call a new reign 3 yet made no made to the 
alteration but in the royal title, which now, inſtead validity of 
of that of William and Mary, was changed to * ＋ al 
William III. There were not, indeed, wanting Queen's 
reſtleſs ſpirits, who, notwithſtanding the order of death. 
ſucceſſion, ſettled and eſtabliſhed at the revolu- 
tion, pretended to infinuate, that the Princeſs 
of Denmark ought immediately to ſucceed her 
ſiſter, who alone had a right to the throne, and as 
King William acceeded to it, in her right only, 
that right ceaſed by her death, and of courſe de- 


volved to the next heir, Theſe pretenſes, being 


(1) By chis bill it was inacted, that a parliament ſhould be held once in three years at leaſt, and that no parliament ſhould 


continue longer than 


three years, from the day appointed by the writs for their meeting. 


The ſame day this a& paſſed the royal aſſent, mr. Dyer, a news-letter-writer, was reprimanded by the ſpeaker of the 
houſe, of commons, for preſuming to intermeddle with their proceedings. | 


Vor. III. 


5U directly 


And to the feated 


Oro 
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WiII' HI. dire] fite to an expreſs a& of parliament, 
Ay* 1694. fell —_ pn : but he ſame party which made 
this oppoſition to King William's right, being de- 
in their expectations, raiſed another objection, 
* x which, at firſt view, ſeemed to carry ſomething 
— more of reaſon with it, viz. that the preſent parlia- 
f ment having been convened in the name of William 
and Mary, was of courſe diſſolved, by the death 
of this Princeſs. This poſition, had it taken place, 
might, at this time, have been of infinite prejudice 
to the King and nation. All public affairs muſt 

have been ſuſpended, at a time when every inter- 
ruption would have been pernicious. New elec- 
tions might have cauſed great diſorders throughout 
the whole kingdom, and a new parliament might 

have been of yet worſe conſequence : but it happily 
7 that the ſame act, which veſted King 
TEN liam and * Mary with the royal digaity, 
But in vain. veſted King William with the ſole and whole ad- 
miniſtration of the government, which fully an- 
ſwered this objection, and put an end to that de- 
ſtructive project. 
In the mean time, both houſes of parliament, 
to ſhew their deteſtation of theſe principles, attend- 
ed his Majeſty, the laſt day of the year, with their 
addreſſes of condolance, on this melancholy oc- 

caſion. 

The lords ad- « The lords humbly aſſured his Majeſty, with 
dreſs of on- 44 inexpreſſible grief, of the deep ſenſe they had of 
the fols his Majeſty and the whole kingdom 

4 ſuſtained by the death of that excellent Princeſs, 
* the n : beſeeching his Majeſty, that he 
«© would not indulge his Fick to the prejudice of 
4 the health of his royal perſon ; in whole pre- 
« ſervation, not only the welfare of his own ſub- 
c jects, but of all Chriſtendom, was ſo nearly con- 
« cerned. They alſo begged leave to renew to his 
« Majeſty the hearty and ſincere aſſurances of 
tc their utmoſt aſſiſtance, againſt all his enemies, 
& both at home and abroad, and of all other 
« demonſtrations of the greateſt duty and affect ion, 
* that * poſſibly be paid by the moſt faithful 

cc u L . 
To this addreſs his Majcſty anſwer'd : * That 


The King's 
anſwer. e he heartily thank*'d them for their kindneſs to 


0 him: but much more for the ſenſe they ſhew'd 

« of their great loſs, which was above what he 

could expreſs. 

The commons condoled, with unſpeak 

ce grief of heart, the irreparable loſs of that moſt 

« excellent Princeſs, to enumerate whoſe virtues 

© (ſaid they) were to aggravate our ſorrow. 
Addreſs of „We cannot (added they) but bleſs Gon for the 
the commons. 4 preſervation of your Majeſty to us, on whoſe 

life the welfare and happineſs of this kingdom, 

and the liberties of Europe, do, in ſo great a 

*« meaſure, depend; humbly beſeeching your 
*+« Majeſty, ſo to moderate your grief, under this 
** affliction, as not to prejudice or indanger your 
health, and that your Majeſty would pleaſe. to 
stake ſuch farther care of your royal perſon, that 
*« we may all.injoy the bleſſing of your Majeſty's 
* long lite, and happy reign : we do allo (ſaid they 
* in the concluſion) look upon it as a duty we 
*© owe, to your Majeſty, to ourſelves, and to 
*« thoſe we repreſent, to take this occaſion of 
*« affuring your Majeſty, that we, your faithful 
commons, 
power, ſtand by, ſupport and defend your Ma- 
*« jeſty, and your government, againſt all your 
6 enemies, both. at home and abroad.“ y 


will always, to the utmoſt. of our 


To which, the King made anſwer 3-4 that he WIII'III 
took very kindly their care of him, and the pub- Ax 160, 
& lic : eſpecially at this time, when he was able 294. 
to think of nothing but their great loſs. His Majetyy 

Theſe addreſſes of condolance were, ſoon after, anſwer, as 

followed by the like from the city of London, and 
moſt corporations throughout his Majeſty domi- 
nions. t nothing gave greater ſatisfaction to the A x- 6 
King, than a letter he received from her RoyalHigh- * 
neſs, the Princeſs Ann, of Denmark, in which, princeg 4. 
« ſhe deſired him to accept of her ſincere and hear - letter 32 
e ty ſorrow, for his great affliction, in the loſs of William, * 
the Queen: and did aſſure his Majeſty, that ſhe : 
* was as ſenſibly troubled with his misfortune, as 
<« if ſhe had never been ſo unhappy to fall under 
e her diſpleaſure. She earneſtly deſired his Ma- 
“ jeſty to give her leave to wait upon him, as ſoon 
« as it could be, with no inconveniency to him, 
«© and without danger of increaſing his aMiRion, 
e that ſhe might have an opportunity, in perſon, 
« not only of repeating this, but aſſuring his Ma- 
«« jeſty, of her real intention, to omit no occaſion 
« of giving him conſtant proofs of her ſincere re- 
« ſpect and concern for his perſonal intereſt and 
« ſafety.” By this all apprehenſions were removed 
of the Princeſs's forming a party againſt his Ma- 
jeſty, and he took theſe offers of triendſhip ſo kind- 
ly, that he is ſaid to have immediately made her a 
preſent of the greater part of the late Queen's 
jewels (1). ; 

Having given a brief account of the univerſal Character of 
ſorrow occaſioned by the death of this excellent the Queen. 
Princeſs, it might be expected, that I ſhould draw 
a ſketch of her character: but as that has been ſo 
often done by others already, and it is fo univerſally 
known, as well as admired, I ſhall only ſum it up, 
in theſe few words: that ſhe was a tender and 
<« reſpectful wife, a kind friend, a gentle miſtreſs, a 
t gracious Queen, a good Chriftian, and the beſt 
«« of women; and as ſhe was the glory and delight 
« of this happy iſland, ſo her memory will ever 
ce be blefſed, and hve among us.” 

The royal corps having lain in ſtate, at White. Her funeral, 
hall, till the 5th of March, was that day inter'd, 
with great magnificence. Not only her Majeſty's 
houſhold ſervants, but all the judges, ſerjeants at 
law, lord-mayor and aldermen of the city of Lon- 
don, and, what raiſed that mournful pomp to the 
higheſt. pitch of ſplendor, both houſes of parlia- 
ment, attended the remains of that incomparable 
Princeſs, from Whitehallto Weſtminſter-abby, the 
ducheſs. of Somerſet. being chief mourner. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury having preach'd a funeral 
oration, in honor of her late Majeſty's bleſſed and 
pious memory, the royal corps was ard depo- 
ſited in a vault. in King Henry the VIlth's chapel. 

But to return to the 8 in parliament. Proceedings 
The bill I. mentioned above, for the frequent in parlia- 
« meeting of parliaments,” having happily received ment. 
the royal aſſent, before the death, and even before 
the ſickneſs of the n, was a favorable incident 
for King William: for had he not given his aſſent to 
that bill, till after the Queen's death, people. would 
have been apt to judge, that the neceſlity of his af- 
fairs had obliged him to it. But now, the commons, 
being ſatisfied in that point, went unanimouſly about 


the ſupply, and other affairs of importance. 


The 12th. of January, it was ordered; that a Ways and 
«© ſtate of the revenue, with the loans, debts, and means. 
& charges thereupon, and likewiſe an account of 


the eſtabliſhment, charge and expenſe of the 


(1) It is ſaid that the new archbiſhop of Canterbury 


dr. Tenniſon, laying hold ot this favorable opportunity to reconcile 


the Royal family, repreſented to his Majeſty, both her Royal Highneſs's, and her Royal Conſort Prince George of Denmark's 


prudent and loyal con 
conſiderable diſturbance ; but they were ſo far from any ſuch 


dud, during their receſs from court; urging, that by their intereſt, they might have given his Majeſty 


gn, that thoſe members of. either houſe of iament, who 


had places under their Highneſſes, had always appeared foremoſt, in promoting his Majeſty's intereſt. Hiſt, of King William III. 


Vol. 3. p. 2. 


civil 
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Lancaſhire 


« taking and ſtating the public accounts.” The 
faid ſtate and account having been communicated 
accordingly, and examined in the houſe, <* the bill 
« for granting to his Majeſty an aid of four ſhil- 
« lings in the pound” was brought into form, and 
another bill tacked to it; for applying the yearly 
«« ſum of $0,000 1. for five years, out of the duties 
« ariſing by an act of this preſent ſeſſion of parlia- 
« ment, for granting to his Majeſty a ſubſidy of 
« tonage and poundage, &c.” Theſe two bills, 
thus made into one, were read the third time, 
p_ and ſent up to the lords, on the 7th of 

ebruary, and ſent back by their lordſhips, with- 
out any amendments, on the 11th. he Kin 
went, the ſame day, to the houſe of peers, ani 
gave the royal ſanction to that, and two other acts, 
Viz. 4+ one for exempting of apothecaries ſerving 
«« upon juries, and other pariſh and ward - offices; 
« and another for rebuilding thetown of Warwick, 
« and for determining differences touching houſes 
* burnt or demoliſhed, by reaſon of the late dread- 
« ful fire there. 

The 6th of February, the houſe of commons, 


pl: examin'd after ſeveral hearings, ſtrict examinations and long 


into. 


Proccedings 
ageiuſt bri- 
beries. 


debates, which had continued, at the ſeveral ap- 
pointed times, for the ſpace of eleven weeks, pro- 
ceeded farther in reading ſeveral informations and 
papers, delivered in to the houſe, by mr. Aaron 
Smith, touching certain proceedings and trials in 
Lancaſhire and Cheſhire (1). After reading of theſe 
and ſeveral other, as well written as printed papers, 
the houſe came ro the following refolutions, viz. 
that it did appear to the houſe; rſt, <* that there 
« was ſufficient grounds for the proſecution and 
« trials of the gentlem2a at Mancheſter, ” and 
« ſecondly, that there was a dangerous plot carried 
% on againſt the government.“ | 
The ſame complaints were afterwards laid before 
the houſe of peers, where, after examining ſome 
witneſſes, and many debates, the queſtion bein 
put; . whether the government had-tufficient cauſe 
<< to proſecute the Lancaſhire and Cheſhire gentle- 
« men?” it was carried in the affirmative. 
Tho? this buſineſs occaſioned a great noiſe, yet 
that was nothing to what inſued upon the ſtrict in- 


quiry made by the houſe of commons into bribery, 


and the timely check they gave to that ſcandalous 


and moſt dangerous corruption, which had tainted 
not only the agents of the army, and feveral mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, but alſo the ſpeaker 
of that auguſt aſſembly, and was even crept into 
his Majeſty's privy-council : which inquiries, tho? 
they a went a great length, were begun 
ona very trivial occaſion, 

The 12th of January, the inhabitants'of Royſton 
in Hertfordſhire, came by petition before the houſe 
of commons, ſeting forth, that'the officers and 
« ſoldiers exacted ſubſiſtence- mony of them, in 
ce their quarters.” The petitioners, and likewiſe 
mr. Tracy Pauncefort, agent of colonel Haſtings's 
regiment, and the officers complained of, being ex- 
amined, it was unammouſly reſolved, the twenty- 


third of that month, that the officers and ſoldiers ' 


— — — 
— . * „— 


houſe their obſervations of the abuſes and ill An? 1 
practiſes commited by the agents of the regiments 
of the army, and that the ſaid agent Pauncefort 
ſhould forthwith lay before the houſe a particy- 
lar account of all the monies received by him, 
from the earl of Ranelaugh, and the times of 
* ſuch receipts, ſince the 28 of May laſt ; and 
«© how he had paid the ſame, and when, and to 
* whom, and what remained in his hands, 
The 25th, Mr. Harley, from the commiſſioners 
for taking and ſtating the public accounts, pre- 
ſented to the houſe, purſuant to the above orders, 
their obſervations of the iN practiſes commited by 
the agents ; which being taken into conſideration, 
and mr. Tracy Pauncefort, upon bringing in his 
account, the 29th, being, together with colonel 
Haſtings, major Montcal, and ſome other officers 
and agents examined, it was reſolved, by the houſe, 
that agent Tracy Pauncefort, for neglecting to 
pay the ſubſiſtence-mony, to the officers and ſol- 
«© diers that e at Royſton, having monies 
„ in his hands to do the ſame, be taken into the 
* cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms attending the 
** houſe.” The 12th, of February, mr. Tracy 
Pauncefort was again examined, but refuſing to an- 
ſwer to ſeveral queſtions, tho required to do it, 
under the penalty of being proceeded againſt with 
the utmoſt rigor and ſeverity, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved : that by his obſtinate refuſal, to an- 
e ſwer to a matter of fact demanded of him by the 
„ houfe, he had violated the privileges, and con- 
<« temned the authority of the houſe, and the fun- 
* damental conftitution thereof. For which of: 
ſenſe he was immediately commited priſoner to the 
Tower. The 15th, he petitioned the commons for 
his diſcharge, but being thereupon again examined, 
| and not given then ſuch anſwers as were ſatisfactory, 
he was remanded thither. _ ; 

The next who was brought upon the ſtage, was 
| mr. Edward Pauncefort, brother, of mr. Tracy 
Pauncefort, who, being ſummon'd, was, on the 
16th of February, examined by the houſe; after 
which, it was reſolved ; “ That he, for contriving 
to cheat colonel Haſtings's regiment of five hun- 
„ dred guineas, and for giving a bribe to obtain the 
King's bounty, be taken into the cuſtody of the 
« ſerjeant at arms attending the houſe,” He was 
immediately follow'd by mr. Henry Guy, a mem- 
ber of the houſe, in whoſe caſe, upon conſideration 
of the foremention'd obſervations, it was the ſame 
day reſolved. That he, for taking a bribe of 
two hundred guineas, be commited priſoner to 
the Tower.” Upon this, the houſe, on the 26th, 
in order to redreſs the notorious abuſes, ill practiſes, 
and intolerable exactions of the colonels and their 
agents, upon. the inferior officers and common 
ſoldiers, agreed upon an humble repreſentation 
to the King, in which they laid before his Ma- 


1 % That ſome of the agents had detained the R 
“ mony due to the ſoldiers, in their hands, and on of 


immediately applying it to the ſubſiſtence of the — 
e officers and ſoldiers, for whom they were in- 
«© truſted, 1 | 

2. That by their intolerable exactions, and great 
<« extortions, upon the officers and ſoldiers, for 
paying mony, by way of advance, and by their 

« charging more for the diſcount of tallies, than 


(1) It will be neceffary to obſerve, in order to give the reader an idea of this affair: that towards the begining of this ſeſſion, 
ſeveral gentlemen of ' Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, who had been tried at Mancheſter, for the Lancaſhire-plot, and acquited, 
inſtead of acknowledging their good fortune, and the lenity of the government, indeavored to repreſent thoſe proſecutions, 
as a ſtate trick, and the contrivance of ſome courtiers to inrich themſelves by the ruin of others: They, therefore, ſubmited the 
whole matter to the examination of the houſe of commons; and this was the occaſion of the debates I have mentioned, and the 


reſolutions which inſued. 


they 


and ſtating the public accounts do lay beſore the WII 


LIT. 
095. 


the 


«© made uſe of it for their own advantage inſtead of commons to 
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« inconveniencies and extremities, which ought not 


— 


cipline of the army, in which, particylarly, „alf WI 
«« officers and ſoldiers, were ſtrictly forbid, to exact Ax 
& or demand ſubſiſtence- mony in their quarters, or 

„ on their march” (1). 


The commons did, indeed, proceed to call before Contrager; 


LU TIF, 
5 1695. | 


His Majeſty's 
anſwer. 


Proclamation 


& to be put upon thoſe, who venture their lives for 
« the honor and ſafety of the nation. a 

3. That, in particular, colonel Haſtings had 
« compell'd ſome officers of his regiment, to take 
« their cloaths from him, at extravagant rates, by 
« confining and threatning thoſe, who would not 
% comply therewith 3 by which the authority, that 
«« might be neceſſary to be lodg'd in the colonel, 
«« over the inferior officers, in ſome caſes, was mif- 
« applied, and extended ſo as to promote a private 
« advantage of his own, without any regard to 
« his Majeſty's ſervice, or to the diſcipline of the 


them ſeveral of the contracters for cloathing of the 
army, in order to come at a farther knowledge of 
the male-piaCtiſes of the colonels and their agents. 
Mr. James Craggs, in particular, was ſummoned 
to attend the houſe of commons, but upon refuſing 
to produce his books, or to be examined upon 
oath, and thereby obſtructing the inquiry of the 
houſe, into the diſpoſal of the public mony, it 


was reſolved, on the 7th of March, „that he be 


* commited priſoner to the Tower of London.” 
The 26th, mr. Harley reported the farther exami- 
nation of mr. Edward Pauncefort, and that mr. 


« army. 

4. « That colonel Haſtings's agent had preſumed! 
« fraudulently to detain five hundred guineas out of 
« a bounty given by his Majeſty, to the officers 


at the 


Salmon's modern hiſtory, vol. 24. p. 165. 


e of that regiment, under pretenſe of giving them 


Richard Harnage, another ot the contracters for 
cloathing the army, had refuſed to be examined 
upon oath, upon which it was ordered, “ that 
a bill be brought in, to oblige mr. Edward 
„ Pauncefort, to diſcover how he diſpos'd the 


eas a bribe to obtain the ſame, to the diſhonor of | ** Monies paid into his hands, relating to the army, 


« his Majeſty, and injury of the officers : and had 
r pound out of the mony due 
« to the officers and ſoldiers ; for which deduction, 


« taken two pence 


«© there being no warrant, the colonel, whoſe ſer- 


« yant the agent is, was anſwerable. 


5. That colonel Haſtings's agent had refus'd or 


«© neglected to give an account of the pay due to 
de the captains of his regiment, and their compa- 
« nies, which tended, apparently, to the defraud- 


« ing the officers and ſoldiers. 
6. That ſome of the 


« which ſince they knew not how to juſtify, they 
&« jndeayor'd to cover, by puting them under the 
« ſhelter of the uncertain head of contingencies, 
« which gave them the better opportunity of hid- 
« ing the frauds and abuſes, that would otherwiſe 
« be more liable to be deteted, — 

5. „ That colonel Haſtings had diſcharg d an 
« enſign, by puting another into his room, con- 
« trary to the true diſcipline of an army ; from 
«« which the colonels have no right to exempt them- 
„ ſelves, to inlarge their own authority, to the 
« prejudice of his Majeſty's ſervice, and of the 
« officers that ſerve under them. 


8. That colonel] Haſtings had taken mony| 
« for the recommending to commands in his regi- 


« ment, to the great diſcouragement of the officers 
4 who were to ſerve in his Majeſty's armies, who 
« ought to be ſuch as deſerved their commands, 
« and not ſuch as paid for them : which things 
« they moſt humbly repreſented to his Majeſty, 
& in confidence of having them redreſs'd, by his 
«© Majeſty's juſtice and wiſdom. | 

This repreſentation being preſented to the King, 
the 4th of March, by the whole houſe, his Majeſf 
was pleas'd to anſwer; * that he would conſider it, 
« and take all care poſſible to have the grievances 
cc redreſsd. 

In order thereto, colonel Haſtings, againſt whom 
the facts were notoriouſly proved, was immediate. 
ly caſhier'd, and his regiment given to fir John 

acob, his lieutenant-colonel. But I do not find, 
that any other offenders were puniſhed on this ac- 
count: however, to prevent the like irregularities 
for the future, on the 13th of March, his Ma- 


for ſtrict diſ jeſty's declaration was publiſhed, for the ſtrict diſ- 
cipline. 


— 


ents aſſumed to them- 
« ſelves, the liberty of making great deductions, 


1 


— 


ö 


and for puniſhing him in caſe he ſhould not make 
« ſuch diſcovery, and that mr. Fracy Pauncefort, 
mr. James Craggs, and mr. Richard Harnage, 
ebe included in the ſaid bill.” The 1ſt of April, 
mr. Harnage was alſo order'd to be taken into 
cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms attending the 
houſg. 

Theſe inquiries came, however, to little or no- 
thing; whether it was, that ſo many great perſons 
were conceru'd in theſe frauds, as had influence to 
prevent any farther proceedings, or whether the 
offenders, who were very numerous (2), found means 
to bribe ſome leadiog men, or whether the dil- 
covery of more notorious corruptions (of which 1 
ſhall quickly give an account) took off the atten- 
tion of thoſe who were to proſecute the officers 
and agents, to purſue more noble game, I ſhall 
not determine : but certain it is, they were never 
puniſh'd according to their deſerts: and it is as 
certain, that ſuch like frauds, and other ill-manage- 
ments of the revenue, contributed greatly to tnat 
heavy debt, which the nation yet itrugles under, 
and chat two thirds of the vatt ſapphes, which 
were yearly given, honeſtly and prudently manag'd, 
would have gone as tar, as thoſe enormous ſums. 

The commiſſioners for licenſing hackney-coaches, 
were, likewiſe, about this time, accuſed of bribery, 
and three of them, viz. Henry Killegrew, Henry 


for cloathin 
commited, 


Theſe in- 
* not 
uly purſued. 


Commiſ- 
fioners tor 
Hackney- 


coaches re- 


Villers, and Richard Gee, eſqs; upon an addreſs moved. 


of the houſe of commons to his Majeſty, for that 
purpoſe, remov'd from the commiſſion. 
ut I proceed to diſplay a ſcene of iniquity among 
Pn of a higher rank. The Eaſt - india- company 
ad been ſeveral times ſtruck at. Great complaints 
were made of their patent, as an illegal monopoly. 


y | Another company was propos'd to be erected by 


arliament, or, at leaſt, the trade laid open to all 
his Majeſty's ſubjects; but they had always found 
means, when they were hardeſt purſued, to ſoften 
thoſe gentlemen, who appear'd moſt zealous againſt 
their patent. It was particularly obſerv'd, that 
thoſe, who, in former ſeſſions, had been their 
greateſt enemies, were, in this ſeſſion, become their 
advocates. The ſuſpicions, that great ſums had 
been diſtributed among ſome leading members, in 
behalf of the company, were at length, fo great, 
thar the houſe of commons, thought fit, on the 


(2) It has been ſaid, that there was ſcarce a colonel or 


(1) The King had before, on the 19th of February, in council, ordered the chief officers of the army, to meet twice a week, 
great chamber in the horſe guards, at Whitehall, to receive and examine all informations and complaints, that ſhould be 
brought before them, of any wrong or injury done, by any officer or ſoldier of his Majeſty's land-torces, in order to redreſs the 


general-officer in the army, but had ſome profit out of theſe frauds. 
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committee 
A for 


Era 


of the 
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of March, to appoint Paul Foley, eſq; fir 
ichard Onſlow, PL n Pollexfen, eſq; fir John 
Thomſon, Foot Onſlow, eſq; Thomas Pelham, 
eſq; Sir Samuel Bernadiſton, Thomas Wharton, 
eſq; and Francis Gwin, eſqʒ to be a committee 
to inſpect the books of the Eaſt-India-company, 
and impower'd them toſend for perſons and papers. 


The 12th of March, mr. Foley, from that com- 


mittee, reported; that as ſoon as they came to the 
Eaſt-India-houſe, they called for an account of all 


monies paid for the ſpecial ſervice of the company; 
upon — of which obſerving, that the greateſt 
payment was in the year 1693, they ſearched for 
the orders for iſſuing that mony, the chief of 
which were, one dated the r3th of April 1693, 
another dated the 24th of November 1693, and 
another the 22d of January 1693-4, in purſuance 
of which, the ſums of 22,275, J. 24,9831. and 
30,000 |. were ſeverally paid out of the caſh, 
amounting in all to 77, 258 l. beſide ſeveral ſmaller 
ſums, amounting in the whole to 10,144 ]. which, 
with the former ſum, makes 87, 402 l. all iſſued in 


the year 1693, while fir Thomas Cooke was gover- 


' 90,000 |. which he had diſburſed and 


nor, and Francis Tyſſen, eſq; deputy-governor, for 
the ſpecial ſervice of the houſe, and obtaining a new 
charter. That they found by examination of moſt 
of the perſons preſent at the committee of the Eaſt- 
India-company, where the ſaid orders were made: 
the governor, in the faid committees, did only, in 
general, inform what ſums he had diſburſed without 
namingthe particulars, to whom, or to what ſervice, 
which ſeveral of them faid was a new courſe, ſince 
fir Thomas Cooke came to be depury-governor or 
vernor. That in a ſtate of the com 's caſh, 

at the Eaft-India-houſe, the 7th of March 
1694-5, and drawn up by ſeveral members of the 
company impowered for that ic, near all the 
aforeſaid ſums were obſerved to be paid, and placed 
to the company's account of charges general, paid 
out of caſh, viz. in 1688, and 1689, fir Benjamin 
Bathurſt governor, and fir Joſiah Child, 
vernor, 2230 |. 14 83 in _ and 1691, fir 
Toleph Herne governor, and fir Thomas Cooke 
deputy-governor, 13,5321. 98; in 1692 and 1693, 
ſir Thomas Cooke, governor, mr. Tyflen, 
deputy governor, 87,402 l. 12 8; in the whole 
103,165 l. 15s. That examination of the 
company's caſh-book, having found the ballance, 
the 31ſt of October 1694, was 124,249 l. they 
demanded of mr. Portman, the caſhier, if he had 
the ſame incaſh ? that he replied he had not, but 
inſtead thereof, laid before them in writing, that 
90,000 l. were lent upon fir Thomas Cooke's notes, 
which he produced, with other particulars, that 
made up the above-mentioned balance. That, in 
his note, fir Thomas Cooke owned the rect 0 
id for 
197 l. ſtock in the Eaſt- India - company, for their 
_— : tho? they did not find any — 2 for the 
ſaid ſum, or any of that ſtock transferred in the 
company's books, for their account, exceeding 
18, 300 l. the 16th of 22 1694-5. They re- 
ported farther, that they fi a contract dated the 
26th of February, 1693, for 200 ton of falt-petre, 
to be brought home in the ſhip Seymour, from 
India, to pay 12,000 I. for the ſame, and 25 l. 
freight, per ton, beſide all charges here. That 
2000 l. which was the ſum ſent out to purchaſe the 
ſaid ſalt- petre, was Ty po out of the compa- 
ny's „and that a bond for the remaining 
10,000 l. was given under the ſeal of the company, 
payable the 31ſt of March 1695, whether the 
AP arrived in ſafety or not, with this limitation 
only, that if 200 ton of ſalt-petre be not laden on 
the ſaid ſhip, than to 


want thereof : ſo that reſult of this contract 
the adventure of 


'was, that the y run 
Ne. 29. Vor. Ih, 


y in proportion to the 
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| 12,0001. for that which coſt only 2000 l. and WII L' III. 
muſt conſequently loſt 12,009 1. if the ſhip miſ- Au' 1695. 
carried, And, on the contrary,the ſeller got 10,0001, > 


clear, without diſburſing, or running the hazard of 
one penny, and. what is yet more, a certain loſs of 
9, or 10, ooo l. would attend it, if the ſhip arriv'd 
in ſafety. That the committee having examin'd 
the members of the company concerning this con- 
tract, they own'd it to be true, that the 2000 |. 
was paid, and the 10,0001. bond given to mr. 
Thomas Colſton. That about the ſame time this con- 
tract was made, ſo many of the Interlopers as would 
ſell their ſhares in the Interlopers to the Eaſt-India- 
company, were allow'd their firſt coſt, and 25 per 
cent. advance; which was done by giving them cre- 
dit for ſo much inthe Eaſt-India-company's books. 
That the committee found fir Samuel Daſhwood, fir 
John Fleet, John Perry, eſq; fir Joſeph Herne, and 
fir Thomas Cooke were preſent at the court of 
committees, when the orders above-mentioned were 
made ; but they being all members of the houſe of 
commons, the committee did not think fit toexamine 
them. That the reſt of the committees, who were 
ome at making thoſe orders, and moſt of whom 

ad been examined, could give no account of the 
diſpoſal of the mony iſſued out during the time of 
ſir Joſeph Herne and fir Thomas Cooke's govern- 
ment; but only that the ſame was paid for ſpecial 
ſervice, and that a great part thereof was put into 
the hands of ſir Baſil Firebraſs. That one of them, 
viz. ſir Benjamin Bathurſt, ſaid, ſir Joſeph Herne 
had the teſt part of the 13,932 J. 9 8. to 
diſpoſe of, and fir. Benjamin Bathurſt would 
have call'd for an account thereof, but fir Thomas 
Cooke defir'd he would not. That the compa- 
ny's committee of nine had often call'd upon 
ſir Thomas Cooke, to give an account to whom 
he had diſtributed the mony he received, which he 
had ſometime promis d, and-afterwards declined it: 
ſo that the ſecret of that ſervice, and the placing 
of that mony, lay principally with fir Thomas 
Cooke and fir Joſeph Herne. That fir Benjamin 
Bathurſt, finding ſo great a ſum as 30,0001. charged 
for ſecret ſervices, he had ſome warm diſcourſe 
with fir Thomas Cooke about it, to know how it 
was diſburs'd : but Sir Thomas refus'd to give him 
any particulars, and told him, he ſhould remember 
he was bound by his oath to the company, to keep 
their ſecrets. To which, fir Benjamin replied z he 
was under the ſame obligation, to be true to the in- 


tereſt of the company. Sir Benjamin Bathurſt far- 


ther ſaid, that about April 1694, underſtanding that 
they were in want of mony, he look'd into the caſh- 
book, which caſting up, he found a conſiderable 
ſum in caſh, and raking ſome perſons with him, 
diſcourſed fir Thomas Cooke about it, who ſaid the 
90,0001. he had received, was to gratify ſome 
perſons, in caſe the bill ſhould paſs. As for the 
contract about ſalt-petre, fir Benjamin Bathurſt ſaid, 
it wasmade by ſir Thomas Cooke and fir Baſil Fire- 
braſs, but he knew nothing of it, till it came into 
court. The committee farther reported, that fir 
Baſil Firebraſs, being examined, owned he had re- 
ceived upwards of 16, ooo l. which was for buyi 

ſhares of ſtocks, and of which the company had 
allow'd: but ſaid, he knew no ground 


com- 
mittee of nine had to ſay, that a great of the 
other ſums den fen into his hands. He confeſſed 
he invited ſeveral perſons to come into the com- 


pany, and offered to lay down mony for ſeveral, 
and that if they liked it not, at the year's end, he 
would then take it off their hands, which offer he 
ade to ſome members of parliament, among others, 
ave an account to. the company of his doing 

"fo, wha promiſed to indemnify him. That con- 


cerning accommodation with the Interlopers, 


the company had a letter from the lord Nottingham, 
ir IT 5 X | that 
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Bribery in 
the caſe of 
the orphans 
bill exa- 
min'd into, 


that it was the King's pleafure, that they 
Ax' 1695. | 
tat the propoſal to them was 25 per cent. for 


That they found another order, dated the 26th of 


his room (1). The 16th, the commons reſolved, 


— 


ſhould come to an agreement, with the Interlopers. 
bringing in their ſtock to the company, and one 
hal of the profit beſide, which one Fall of the In- 
terlopers accepted; but mr. Godfrey, and ſome 
others, ſtanding upon 30 = cent, mr. Colſton 
went off with them, and did not come into the 
company. That mr. Ward ſaid, it was reed by 
the Interlopers, that only 2000 J. ſhould be im- 
ploy'd in buying ſalt· petre; that mr. Colſton was 
to have the advantage of ir, which he believed was 
not tor mr. Colſton himſelf, but for ſome other gen- 
tlemen 3 and laſtly, that the original inducement, 
to the leave of the Interlopers going out, was that 
agreement with mr. Colſton. 
This committee being, likewiſe, appointed, to 
inſpe& the books of the chamberlain of the city of 
London, to ſee what ſums had been diſtributed 
among the members of the houſe of commons, for 
facilitating the _ of the orphans bill; they 
reported, that they found an order made by the 
committee of the common-council of the city, dated 
the 12th of February 1693-4. directing the cham- 
berlain to pay fir John Trevor, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, 1000 guineas, ſo ſoon as a bill 
was paſygd into an act of parliament, for ſatisfying 
the debts of the orphans, and other creditors of the 
faid city; which ſum was paid and deliver'd to fir 
JohnTrevor, on the 22d of June 1694, in the pre- 
ſenſe of ſir Robert Clayton and fir James Houblon. 


April 1694, for paying Paul Jodrel, eſq; clerk of 
the houſe, 100 guineas, for his pains and ſervice, in 
aſſiſting the orphans bill to paſs the parliament : 
that ſeveral other ſums were entered in the cham- 
berlain's book, paid to mr. Barret, the city-ſolicitor, 
to defray the charge of drawing the bill, and making 
copies thereof, and of the petitions and orders re- 
lating to the fame; among which payments were 
five guineas paid to mr. ſolicitor- general for his advice, 
five guineas to mr. Harcourt, twenty-three guineas, 
to mr. Hungerford,chairman of the committee,for his 
pains and ier, and ſixty pounds to mr. Jodrell; 
and they underſtood that the orphans had given 
bond to mr. Smith and to mr. Charles Nois, to 
allow them twelve pence in the pound, when the 
1 that the faid Nois and Smith pro- 
duced to the committee of the common council, a 
bill of their charges, amounting to 3457 l. 16 s. 
and alledged that they were then 10000 l. out of 
purſe. Upon which report, the commons reſolved, 
«*« that their ſpeaker, ſir John Trevor, receiving a 
„ gratuity of 1000 guineas, after paſſing the or- 
s phans bill, was guilty of a high crime and mif- 
« demeaner-; ” and he was obliged, after having 
been forced to hear all that could be ſaid to his 
diſadvantage, to put the-ungrateful queſtion him- 
ſelf. He did not, however, think fit to offer 
any thing in his defenſe , but ſending the mace, the. 
next day, to the houſe, abſented himſelf, upon which, 
on the 14th, Paul Foley, eſq; was choſen ſpeaker in 


that fir John Trevor, being declar'd guilty of a 
« high crime and miſdemeanor, - be expelled the 
« houſe.” The 18th, they paſſed a vote; © that 
« whoever ſhould diſcover any mony, or other gra- 
« tuity, given to any member of the houſe, for 
4 matters tranſacted in the houſe, relating to the 
« orphans bill, or the Eaft-India-company, ſhould 
have the indemnity of the houſe for ſuch gift.“ 


4 ſeveral] perfons, that he was out of purſe; or in- 
" paged to give great ſums of mony to ſeveral mem- 
bers of the houſe, in order to paſs the brphans 
„bill, which, on his examination he denied to 
have given or promiſed, had been an occafion of- 
« ſcandal to the houſe, and the members thereof: 
and it was thereupon order'd, that the ſaid Nois 
be taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, 
attending the houſe. Mr. Bird, an attorney, was 
alſo brought upon his knees, at the bar of the houſe 
of commons, and reprimanded, for having offer*d' 
bribes to ſeveral members. The 26th, the com- 
mons ' reſolved, ' that mr. Hungertord, one of 
their members, having received twenty guineas for 
*© his pains and ſervice, as chairman of the com- 
** mitree of the houſe, to whom the orphans bill 
vas committed, was guilty of a high crime and 
*© mifdeameanor, and that he be expell'd the houſe, 

The ſame day, they ordered, “ that fir Thomas 


be commited priſoner to the Tower of London; 
and that a bill be brought on to oblige him to 
** ſuch account.” This bill was preſented and read 
the firſt time, the 28th; and, on the 6th of 
April, fir Thomas having, according to his peti- 
tion for that purpoſe, been previouſly heard by his 
counſel, againft the bill, it was read thethird time, 
paſſed, and ſent up to the houſe of peers, for their 
concurrence. * 

The firſt time this bill was read, in the houſe of 
lords, the duke of Leeds, (2) preſident of his 
Majeſty's privy-council, made a vehement ſpeech 
againſt it; making previouſly a ſolemn proteſta- 
tion of his own. innocency and diſintereſtedneſs, 
which did but raiſe a ea that otherwiſe 
might not have been thought of. The lords pro- 
ceeded however, in the bill, and having, on the 
13th of April, deſired and obtained an order from 
the commons, that fir Thomas Cooke, a member 
of their houſe, but then a priſoner in the Tower, 
might attend that houſe, in order to be examined, 
fir Thomas declared, at their bar, „that he was 
ready and willing to make a full diſcovery, and 
« ſaid he would have done it before the houſe of 
„ commons, if he could have obtained a vote to 
« indemnify him.” He being, thereupon, aſked 
what he defired to be indemnified from, he anfwer- 
ed from Scandalum magnatum, and all actions and 
ſuits, except from the Eaft-India-company, whom, 
if he had injured, he would willingly ſuffer for it, 
whatever the ftrifteſt rigor of the law could inflict 
upon him. Sir Thomas being withdrawn, the 
duke of Leeds ſtood up again, and declared: he 
« was very glad that gentleman was come to ſuch 
sa temper, as to be willing to diſcover, whereby 
* that bill was prevented, which he eſteemed of 
4+ ſoperniciousa nature.” His grace then minded 
their lordſhips, how the commons had taken 
« care of the reputation of their own houſe, 
in aſking fir Thomas Cooke, whether he hack 
diſtributed any mony, among any of their mem- 
bers? who purged them by a ſolemn proteſta- 
tion, that he had not. His grace, therefore, 
«« thought it ſeaſonable, that the lords ſhould have 
« ſome regard to themſelves, and moved, that 
« fir Thomas Cooke might be called in, and 
„% aſked, whether he were willing, upon oath, to 


And ordered, that mr. Charles Nois, and ſeveral | 


others, ſhould attend the houſe, the next day. Mr. 


40 purge all that fate there“? This motion bein 
rejected, the lords reſolved, that the bil 


— cc 


(i) Sir Thomas Littleton was propaſed as a canditate againſt him, and the majority ſeem'd to favor him: but mr. comp- 
troller Wharton having ſpoken in his behalf, it was immediately preſum'd that he was a ſtaunch courtier, and, thereupop, 


majority fell on the other ſide. 


(2) He was marquis of Caermart hen, and had been made a duke, with that title, the 3oth of April 1694. 
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Nois attended, accordingly, and being examined, WII 
it was reſolved, “ that he having pretended; to Ax' 


LU III. 
169g. 


N 


ä | "TP 
Cooke, a member of that houſe, having refuſed — 


to give an account how the 87, 402 l. mentioned the affairs of 
ein the report of the committee, was diſtributed, the Eaſt. 


ndia com- 


pany conti- 
nued. 
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WIIt' III. << ſent up by the commons, againſt fir Thomas 
Ax 1695. © Cooke, ſhould not be proceeded upon; but a 


. committee be appointed, to draw up a bill 


* paſs d. 


The King's 
ſpeech to 
both houſes. 


Two ad- 
dreſſes from 
the com- 
mons. 


« for his indemniſation, according to his re- 


«« queſt,” 

This bill paſſed both houſes by the 19th of 
April, and received the royal aſſent the 22d of 
the ſame month. His Majeſty, at the ſame time, 
gave the royal ſanction to ſeveral other acts, viz. 
1. To an act for inabling ſuch perſons as had 
«« eſtates for life in annuities, payable by ſeveral 
e acts therein mentioned, to purchaſe and obtain 
« farther or more certain intereſts in ſuch annui- 
« tiesz and in default thereof, for admiting other 
« /perſons to purchaſe or obtain the ſame, for raiſing 
« mony to carry on the war (1). 2. To an act for 
«« granting to his Majeſty certain rates and duties 
upon marriages, births and burials, and upon 
<«« bachelors and widowers for five years. 3. An 
« act for granting to his Majeſty ſeveral additional 
duties upon coffee, tea, chocolate and ſpi- 
ces, towards ſatisfaction of the debts due for 
« tranſport ſervice, for the reduction of Ireland. 
4. An act for the more effectual ſuppreſſing pro- 
- Phane curſing and ſwearing. 5. An act to con- 
nue two former acts for puniſhing officers and 
© \-»lojers, &c. 6. An act for explaining and 
+ regulating ſeveral doubts, duties and penalties, 
in the late act for granting ſeveral duties upon 
« yellom, parchment and paper; and for aſcerta in- 
c ing the admeaſurement of the tonage of ſhips. 
4 7. An act for raiſing the militia of the king- 
« dom, for the year 1695, and for repealing the ſta- 
« tute of the ſecond and third years of K. Edw. VI, 
« intitled, an act for ſhooting in hail-ſhot. 


'« 8, An act for continuing ſeveral laws therein 


e mentioned. 9. An act for the better admeaſure- 
« ment of keels and keel-boats, in the port of 
« New-caſtle, and the members thereunto belong- 
« ing: 10. An act for making falt-water freſh ”; 
and to ſeveral private acts. 

His Majeſty then laid hold of this occaſion to tell 
both houſes, t that the ſeaſon of the year was fo far 
« advanced, and the circumſtances of affairs were 
« iv prefling, that he very earneſtly recommended 
to them the ſpeedy diſpatch of ſuch buſineſs as 
« they thought of moſt importance for the public 
good, becauſe he muſt put an end to this lcfſion, 
ein a few days.” 

The next day, two addrefles were preſented by 
the houſe of commons, to his Majeſty z the firſt, 
« that he would be pleaſed to give directions to the 
« colonels and officers of the army imployed in 
ce the reduction of Ireland, to ſatisfy their interior 
officers and ſoldiers, as far as they had received 
« mony from his Majeſty :* the ſecond, to deſire 
his Majeſty would take care for 1 — 
& this kingdom be put upon an equa - 
as — with Ac: als, in bearing the charges 


The King's of the preſent war.” 


anſwer. 
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To the firſt of thoſe addreſſes his Majeſty. an- 
ſwered: „ that he had already given orders as well 
in Flanders as in England, to do what they 
To the fecond, he anſwered only in general 
terms ; that in this, as well as ever) thing elſe; 
ehe thould always indeayor to have a due regard 
to the intereft and honor of the nation.“ ] 
Tne act to indemnity fir Themas Cooke, being 
paſfed, the lords let the houſe of commons know, 
that they had refolved to nommate rwelxe of their 
houſe, to be of the committee of lords and commons 


appointed by the ſaid act; upon which the com- Wii I' III. 
mons reſolved, that twenty-four of their houſe An” 1696. 
ſhould be of that committee, and ordered that fir | ' 
Thomas Cooke ſhould attend the faid committee 
the next day. | f1-631 22 077 
The 23d of April, ſir Thomas Cooke appeared Continuation 
accordingly before the committee, and being ſworn, of the Eaſt. ' 
he delivered to them, in writing, his diſcovery India-cotn- m 
of the diſpoſal and application of 67,000 J. and P*"7 * — 
90,0001, In his account of the former, he mentioned 
10,000 |. to be delivered to Francis Tyſſen, eſq; 
12,000]. to mr. Richard Acton; 338 1. to mr. 
Nathaniel Molyneux; 220 l. to fir John Chardin ; 
350 I. to Paul Dominicque, eſq; 382 J. to captain 
John Germain; 1000 guineas to colonel Firz- 
Patric; 545 l. to Charles Bates, eſqʒ and 40,000. 
to fir Baſil Firebraſs, all which, were ſaid to be 
paid for ſpecial ſervice of the Eaſt-India-company, 
to defray the charges, and acknowledge the pains 
and ſervices of the afore-mentioned perſons, and 
their friends, on ſolliciting to prevent a new ſeitle- 
ment of the Eaſt · India company; or to indeavot 
the eſtabliſhinent of the old, or in conſideration of 
loſſes they had by the - Eaft-India-ſtock. Beſide 
500 guineas paid to the attorney-general, 209. to the 
ſolicitor-general, and 200 more to mr. Sambrock, 
for their trouble and charges in paſſing the char- 
ters, and other affairs relating to the company. As 
for the ſum of 90,000 1. mentioned in the bill, it was 
ſaid to be laid out in buy ing Eaſt-India-ſtock of ſeve- 
ral perſons, for account of the Eaſt- India company. 
The committee, conceiving this account to be 
imperfect, let fir Thomas Cooke know, that 4 
more particular account of theſe matters was re- 
quired of him; upon which he ſaid farther; that 
as to the firſt ſum of 10,0001. paid to mr. Tyſſen, 
in tallies in 1692, no directions were given him 
how he was to diſpoſe of it; but it was in expec- 
tation of having the charter of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany confirmed : that it was intended for the ſervice 
of the King ; tho? he could not ſay the King had it, 
he believed mr. Tyſſen told him, that he delivered 
it to fir Joſiah Child, who preſented it to his Ma- 
jeſty, as a cuſtomary preſent, for the like had been 
done in former reigns, as appeared by their books. 
That as to the 12,000 l. it was paid to mr. Richard 
Acton, who declared he had ſeveral friends capable 
of doing great ſervice to the company's affairs, and 
ſeveral of them would ſpeak toparliament-men. That 
he could not name thern, but the end aimed at was 
to get an act of parliament 3+ that this mony 
went no farther than the houſe of commons; and that 
he found no fruit of that diſtribution. That as to 
the 338 J. paid to mr. Molineux, he pretended this 
mony was to be diſpoſed of to the lord Rivers; 
but ſince his confinement, he owned that lord never 
had it, and that he kept it for his on uſe. That 
as to the 1000 guineas to the late mr. Fitz-patric, 


be pretended he had great intereſt with the lord 


Nottingham, and doubted not but he could do 
great ſervices, provided he had ſuch a ſum: but he 
believed Firz-patric kept the mony himſelf, - That 
the 545 l. was to be paid to Bates, when the 
charter was ſettled, and was paid accordingly in 
Odd ober 1693. That fir Baſil Firebraſs hac told him, 
Bates had acquaintarce with ſeveral lords, and named 
the duke of then marquis of Caermarthen, 
That as to the 40,000 I. paid to fir Baſil Firebrafs, 
the firſt 10,000 l. 'which was paid him about No- 
vember 1693, he believed he kept himſelf, to re- 


1 


compenſe his loſſes in the — 4 trade, and for 
the other 30,0001. he ſuppoſed he diſtributed it to 
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ons. That as to the ſums paid to ſir 
rdin and mr. Dominicque, he believed 
ed in the company's ſervice, and 
as to the 382 l. to captain Germain, it was paid 
him to bring him off from the Interpolers, and to in- 
e him in the company's intereſt. 
his examination being reported to the houſe of 
commons, by mr. Comptroler, on the 24th of 
April, ſome debates aroſe, thereupon, and one of 
the members acquainted the houſe, that the ear] 
« of Rivers proteſted, he never received a penny, 
« and that, according to his lordſhip's motion, the 
« lords had ſent for mr. Molyneux, to be examin- 
<« ed.” Another member obſerved, that as to 
« all the little ſums, fir Thomas Cooke knew very 
«« well to whom they were delivered, but he could 
<« never learn to whom fir Baſil Firebraſs diſtributed 
<« the monies he received; for fir Baſil would nor 
de give an account of that matter, tho* often 
« aſked by him to do it; but that, on the other 
44 hand, Acton would have told fir Thomas, and he 
« would not hear him.” A third member ſaid, 
© fir Thomas Cooke's account contained nothing but 
t generals; not one date, not one time, &c. That 
ag to the 10,000 l. to mr. Acton, he offered to 
« tell him the particulars, and he was unwilling to 
« hear him, but did not doubt Acton would give 
« A particular and ſatisfactory account of all diſ- 
« tributed by him ;” and yet, in the ſame mo- 
ment being aſked where, and in what condition 
this Acton was, he declared; that he was a diſ- 
«© trated man, not able to give the houſe any ac- 
4 count at all ;” a fourth member ſaid, no man 
<< js innocent, if every man be guilty z we can- 
©*« not be innocent, if we do not lay our 
4 on theſe men, that have betrayed us, and the 
% company, and I themſelves ; let us go as 
« far as we can, and then we ſhall not be in fault:“ 
he therefore, moved, that Firebraſs and Acton 
« be ordered to attend the houſe the next day.” 
This motion was ſeconded by another member, 
who moreover, moved, that they forget not a 
«© member of their own, who was accuſed for receiv- 
ing a conſiderable ſum.” 

It was agreed, between the two houſes, the ſame 
day, that all future examinations of the perſons 
mentioned in the report, relating to fir Thomas 
Cooke, ſhould be before a committee of both houſes. 
Accordingly, the 25th, fir Baſil Firebraſs was exa- 
mined before that committee , where he ed; 
«© that the 40,000 |]. paid him by fir Thomas 
« Cooke, was for himſelf, and for no other perſon : 
« the firſt 10,000 l. as a gratuity for his loſſes, ſome 
<« time before the charter for the Eaſt-India-com- 
« pany ; 10,0001. by virtue of a contract 


John 


- « with fir Thomas Cooke, for favors and ſervices 


done, and the reſt for the difference of the value 
« of ſtock upon its falling 30 per cent.” However 
he confeſſed, the next day; that he gave two 
«« notes for 5500 guineas, to mr. Atwell, payable 
« to mr. Bates, or bearer, he believing the ſaid 
« mr. Bates might be ſerviceable, in geting the 
c charter paſſed, as he was acquainted with ſeveral 
« perſons of honor and quality: that one of theſe 
«© notes was for 3000 and the other for 2500 gui- 
c neas. That the latter was paid after the charter 
4 forreſtoring the Eaſt-India-company paſſed, and 
ec the other, after the charter for regulation paſſed. 
«« That Bates did ſeveral times introduce him to 
ac the lord preſident, now duke of Leeds, who 


ec made ſome ſcruples in point of law, which were 


4 faid that ſo large ſum migh 


« removed by the attorney-general. That 4400 
« guineas were brought back again by Bates, who 
t make a noiſe (1), 
« and that the reſt ſtill remained in Bates's hands. | 


D 


« But that theſe ſums were not to be accounted as Wirom 


* any part of the 40,000 I. above-mentioned, Ay? 1 


* which he always underſtood to be wholly for his 
* own uſe and benefit. That colonel] Fitz-patric 
4 pretended great intereſt in the lord Nottingham, 
and received 1000 guineas, promiſing to prevail 
on that lord to accept 5000 guineas, on paſſi 
«© the charter, and 5000 more on geting an act of 
„ parliament 3 but that the earl of Nottingham 
&* abſolutely refuſed to accept of them. That he 
heard, a note, ſigned by fir Joſiah Child and fir 
* Thomas Cooke for 50,000 I. was lodged in 
mr. Tyſſen's hands, about a year, to be paid in 
e caſe the act paſſed ; but that, as he underſtood, 
it was refuſed by the lord Portland, to whom 
« Tyſſen had offered it.” 

r. Richard Acton, being examined, ſaid, 
* he received of fir Thomas Cooke 12,000 l. 
* whereof 2000 were for his trouble in attend- 
ing two ſeſſions, but that, if the bill for the new 
company had paſſed, he was to have had nothing. 
„That he had diſtributed the 10,000 1. to per- 
* ſons who had intereſt with members, and par- 
* ticularly he had given * of it to be diſtributed 
* to mr. Craggs, mr. Wallis, mr. Ridley, mr. 
* Dominicque, and others, and that colonel Gold- 
* well and colonel Dean, who were ſince dead, 
«« were the only perſons to whom he had diſtributed 
* mony himſelf.” 

The 26th, mr. Bates being examined, “ ac- 
* knowleged, that he had received the 5500 gui- 
A neas, and had offered them to the lord preſident 
* who refuſed them. That thereupon, becauſe he 
could not well tell the mony himſelf ; he had 
* aſked the duke to lend him his ſervant Robart, to 


c receive the mony for him, which he did, and 


bringing it to him, he kept it in his poſſeſſion, 
ce *till he returned 4400 guineas of it to fir Bak, and 
as to the remainder, he had ſpent part of it.” 
However, _ a re- examination, ſoon after, he 


« allowed, the 4400 guineas, which he paid 


* back, where b t to him by monſ. Robart. 
Upon re- examination of fir Baſil Firebraſs, * he 
« ſaid, that 300 guineas were only deſigned for 


Bates, and for the reſt, he always ſaid it was 
« for his friend at St. James's, without naming 
any body, but inſiſted upon 5000 guineas for 
<« that friend, when a leſſer ſum was offered, 
«« tending, more than the firſt ſum propoſed 
«© been offered him by the other ſide ; that it was, 
c at length, agreed, * if the duke did act in favor 
« of the company, he ſhould have 2000 and 
% .3000 guineas, and Bates 500 for himſelf. That 
4 from: the time the notes were given, for the 
« 5500 guineas, they had free acceſs to the lord 
e preſident, and found him eaſy and willing to 
« give the company his aſſiſtance. That he in- 
« tended to have diſtributed the 30,000 l. afore- 
« mentioned, in the following manner, viz. 10,0001. 
6 to fir Edward Seymor, fir John Trevor, and 
c mr. Guy, in caſe the charters and the act of par- 
« lament paſſed ; 10,000 l. to the merchants in- 
c terlopers, and to keep the remaining 1, oooo l. 
« himſelf : that he deſigned to divide 5000 l. more 
« between fir Edward Seymour, fir John Trevor 
« and mr. Guy : but that as fir Edward Seymour 
« refuſed to accept his ſhare of it, he 
« himſelf in honor bound, to pay the two thirds to 
& fir John Trevor and mr. Gu „ but intended to 
« keep what ſir Edward refuſed for himſelf : and 
te thatſir John Trevor gave him a hint of his ex- 
6 2 ſome time aſterwards.“ 

ir Joſiah Child being examined, faid, „ he 
c never diſpoſed of ten pounds of the Eaſt-India- 


« company's mony : that he did indeed, propoſe 


— 


1) It was obſerved that this reſtitution was not made itill after the diſcovery ; and when the matter was under examination. 
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« to make a preſent of 50,000 l. to his Majeſty, 
« if he would ſo far wave his prerogative, that an 
« act of parliament might be made for the eſta- 
cc bliſhment of the company; but that mr. Tyſſen 
dc had told him, the King would not meddle in 
« that matter, as the lord Portland had informed 
«« him.” 

The 27th, theſe examinations were reported to the 
houſe of commons, when a member ſtood up, and 
argued the neceſſity of ſearching this matter to the 
bottom, and of providing laws, to prevent, for 
the future, the members of that houſe taking mony. 
Ten thouſind pound, he ſaid, had been pretend- 
cc ed to be given to the King, and 50,000 offered 
4e to buy an act of parliament.” Another ſaid ; 
« there never were greater, nor more general in- 
« ſtances of corruption, he therefore inſiſted on 
« the neceſſity of a ſpeedy remedy, and that it was 
« highly requiſite the houſe ſhould ſhew the world 
&© they were in earneſt. That it was not to be 
« wondered, ſuch arts had been uſed to put a ſtop 
« to their diſcovery, ſince they found ſo great a 
« man at the bottom: but (added he) no perſon is 
cin fo high a poſt, that this houſe cannot reach; no 
& man's practiſe or art ſo deep, that this houſe 
« cannot diſcover. Here have been all imaginable 
C indeavors uſed to obſtruct the inquiry: firſt, his 
« Majeſty's name was made uſe of at the committee, 
*« with hopes, perhaps, that might put a _ to 
„ any farther ſearch; and if it were made uſe of 
there, there was reaſon to expect it had been 
c elſewhere. But that appeared to be ſo far from 
« being a matter of reflection on the King, that fir 
« Joſiah Child often complained of it, as a rude- 
« neſs to his Majeity, that what other Kings had 
« yearly as a preicnt, they had not offered his Ma- 
cc jeſty in three years: it was indeed, if not a 
«© matter of right, a matter of cuſtom. As for 
« the carl of Portland, who may be named for his 
« honor, on this occaſion, when the great ſum of 
« 50,000 l. was preſſed upon him, he abſolutely 
« refuſed it, and told them”, he would for ever, be 
their enemy and oppoſer, if they offered any 
ſuch thing to him. Having thus mentioned the 
« innocent, I muſt, continued he, ſay ſomewhat 
e of theguilty ; a ſtop having been put, the duke 
e of Leeds muſt be applied to: certainly, there 
* never was a more notorious bribery, and that in a 
cc IR whom we might have expected to have 
ce been free from ſuch a crime, if you reſpect either 
c the greatneſs of his place, or of his former ob- 
« ligation, It is fit to ſpeak plainly on ſuch occa- 
« ſions ; the houſe ought to indeavor to remove 
« ſuch a perſon from the King's council and preſenſe. 
« What mn can the nation have when we are 
« bought and fold to one another? We have ſeen 
« our deſigns defeated, our attempts betrayed, 


and what wonder is it? Can any man think it 


« more ſtrange that our counſels ſhould be fold 
« abroad, than that charters ſhould be ſold at 
*«« home? Certainly, a man may reaſonably believe, 
that he who will ſell the ſubjects, will ſell the king- 
« dom, if he can have a ſufficient bribe. What 
© Prince can be ſafe in ſuch counſels, which are 
given for private advantage? Several propoſals 
„ (faid he, to conclude) may here be offered for 
© remedy. One, that this houſe ſhould addreſs 


his Majeſty, to remove the duke of Leeds; 


c but, with ſubmiſſion, an addreſs is too mean, 
6 too low a thing for this houſe to do, at this time, 


and upon ſuch an occaſion ; I, therefore, move 


that we may lodge an impeachment.” 


This remarkable ſpeech, tho* in the main, it 
was approved of, was thought, however, by ſome, 
to be too fraught with reflections: one member, 
in particular, ſtanding up, ſaid; “ he wondered, 


the gentleman, who ſpoke laſt, ſhould fay what, 
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* he hoped, he did not believe, that this great man WIII' III 
* ſhould have ſold our counſels to France.” The Ax' 1695. 
other, thereupon, roſe again, and ſaid; © It was Lou 
** with ſome uneaſineſs he ſtood up, for he did not 
take pleaſure to rake in a dunghill: that he was 
far from ſaying the duke had betrayed our coun- 
*« ſels; but argued only from a poſſibility ; that 
it was as reaſonable to believe one as the other; 
and that when honor and juſtice were not the rule 
Sof men's actions, there was nothing incredible 
“e that might be for their diſadvantage.” How- 
ever, ſeveral members ſeconded the motion for an 
Impeachment, and ſome added; © that ſuch actions 
as theſe were a blemiſh, if not a ſcandal, to the 
revolution itſelf.” And it being demanded, 

by what law, it was a crime to take mony at 
court?“ it was anſwered ; „ that if there was 
not a law, it was time there ſhould be one, to 
prevent it; that the law of God was againſt the 
duke, and that there were parliaments to puniſh 
* ſuch crimes.” It was again ſuggeſted : that it 
ſeemed doubtful, whether there was matter in 
this report for an impeachment, and theretore, 
before the houſe went that length, they ouglit to 
put the queition upon the report, to know whether 
it be a crime ? ſome of the duke's friends objected, 
hereupon 3 * that there was no law, and conſequent- 
<* ly no tranſgreſſion“, and therefore moved for 
excuſing him. However, the queſtion being put 
that there did appear, in the report made from 
the committee of both houſes, ſufficient matter 
% to Impeach Thomas, duke of Leeds, of high 
cc crimes and miſdemeanors,” it was carried in the 
affirmative. Mr. Comptroler was, hereupon, order- i 
ed to go up to the lords, and at their bar, in the | 
name of the. houſe, and of all the commons of 
England, to lodge the ſaid impeachment, which, 
in due time, they would make good. 

The lord-privy-ſeal having, in the mean time, The duke 
made the report to the lords, the duke of Leeds, of Leeds's 
to excuſe his conduct, ſaid. That as he had for- —_ to the 
“ merly proteſted himſelf to be clear in this matter, 
<« ſo he ſtill denied, upon his faith and honor, that 
« he was guilty of any ſuch corruptions, as were 
e ſuggeſted againſt him, and that, if the whole 
e truth were laid open, it would tend to his honor 
and advantage That he would be very free, in 
« telling their lordſhips now before-hand, all that 
% paſſed, in which he was any ways concerned. 

«« That mr. Bates introduced fir Baſil Firebraſs to 

&« him, and that he had conferences with ſir Baſil, 

% upon the ſubje&t of the Eaſt-India-company, | 
c which he was concerned for: that mr. Bates, i 
« ſome time after, informed him, he was to have id 
« a ſum of mony of ſir Baſil Firebraſs, and deſired 

<« his lordſhip to lend him one of his ſervants (mr. 

„ Bates keeping only a footman) to receive the 

« mony; and ſo he Jent him monſ. Robart: that 

* he knew nothing of the ſum ; but afterwards mr. 

« Bates came to him, and told him, he had receiv'd 

«© 5000 guineas, and that in acknowledgment of 

% the many favors he had received from his lord- 

e ſhip's hands, he humbly deſired him to accept the 

« ſame; which he refuſing, Bates preſs'd him ear- 

ce neſtly, to take one half, or a quarter; which he 

ce till refuſed, declaring he would not touch a 

“ penny of them; that, however, he told him, 

« fince he had taken them, he thought there was 

« no need of returning them; that they were his 

&« own, and wiſh'd him good luck with them: and 

thus (concluded the duke) I was but a ſhadow to 

c mr. Bates. 

While the duke was thus indeavoring to clear His ſpeech to 
himſelf in the houſe of lords, private notice was — of 
brought him, that the commons were preparing an - 
impeachment againſt him. He, thereupon, went 


immediately to the door of that houſe, and deſired 
5 1 to 
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Wirr' III. to be heard, which being granted, he was admited, 
Ax' 1695. and a chair was placed for him within the bar. His 


grace, being ſeated, put on his hat, then roſe, and 


The duke of Notwithſtanding this ſpeech, the duke was no 


Leeds im- 
peach d. 


uncovering himſelf, made a ſpeech to the houſe, in 
which, in the firſt place: ** he thank'd them heartily 
&« for this favor of hearing him; and then proceeded, 
«« declaring his innocence, and that he had attended 
* ſooner had he known what the houſe was upon: 
* that the occaſion of his coming was from the two 
«© votes, upon the report from the committee of both 
* houſes: that he had done all he could to be in- 
e formed of the particulars, but could not: that 
« hearing of a report, a monſtrous long report, 
and finding himſelf concerned, he was earneſt 
« to be heard, to the end he might not ly under 
« the diſpleaſure, of either, or both houſes. He laid, 
« it is a bold word, but it is a truth,” this houſe 
had not now been ſitting here, but tor me. He 
added, that he was N purſued by this 
e houſe, in two points; for being for the French 
&« intereſt, and for Popery : that he had then juſti- 
« fied himſelf, if he might have been heard, hoped 
4 he had ſince, and would by all the actions of his 
4 lite. That one Firebraſs, by the means of mr. 
« Bates, was introduced to him: that he had long 
« known mr. Bates, and if he was not much de- 
&« ceived in him, he could not believe that gentle- 
% man would have tranſacted ſuch a matter, if put 
upon it: that the evidence was but hear- ſay, and 
c he hop'd they would not condemn on hear-ſay: 
« that there was a treaty-part, as well as a mony- 
« part: that as to the mony-part, much of it was 
« falſe, and what was true he made no ſecret ; 
« that he could, and did fay, upon his faith and 
« honor, that neither directly nor indirectly, he 
« never touch'd one penny of the moriy. That he 
« obſerved, a great deal of pains had been taken, 
« to hook in this matter by a ſide-wind; that this 
« Firebraſs thought his merit would deſerve 10,000]. 
« and 30,000 l. and that this 3500 guineas was no 
e partof the 40, ooo l. That the witneſſes were calPd 
« in by the committee; but that Firebraſs, after 
« his farſt hearing, deſired of himſelf to be called 
ce in again, contrary to all rules; which ſhewed 
« him, at leaſt, a very willing witneſs. That he 
« had a thread, which he hoped to ſpin finer, and | 
make it appear, that this was a deſign laid againſt 
„ him long before the naming this committee. 
„That warning was given him, ſome time ſince.““ 
That this matter would be improved againft him, 
and that Firebraſs had been told, he ſhould be ex- 
cuſed, if he would charge the duke. His grace, 
to conclude, faid ; ** he ask*d no favor, but their 
* impartial juſtice ; and that no ſevere ſenſe might 
be put upon what would bear a candid one: that, 
if it might be; the houſe would re-confider what 
„ was done; or, at leaſt, preferve him from cruel- 
< ty, and not let him ly on the rack, and be blaſted, 
e till a parliament ſhould fit again; and that, if 
« they would not re- conſider, that then he might 
& have ſpeedy juſtice ; for he had rather want coun- 
&« fel, want time, or want any thing, than ly under 
c their, or the nation's diſpleaſure.” | 


** Cer 


ſooner withdrawn, than mr. Comptroller, accom- 
panied by ſeveral members, carried up the impeach- 
ment againſt him to the houſe of lords; and the 
committee, which was joined with that of the lords, 
was ordered to withdraw immediately, and form the| 


Debates about articles. The houſe of commons then took the 


the duke's 
ſpeech. 


duke's ſpeech into conſideration, and one of the 
members ſtood up, and ſaid; the point was now, 
„ whether the houſe would arraign the committee 
* of both houſes, or go on with their impeach- 
« ment? that the duke had made no excuſe as to 
« the facts; that his argument of a contrivance was, 
« that the 3000 guineas charged on him was no 


part of the 40,0001. Firebraſs 


*© crime ; for ſir Thomas Cooke had a double ac- 
count, one with, and another without the 5000 
guineas; which was an indication, it there was 
a contrivance, it was not by the committee, but 
with ſir Thomas Cooke, to ſtifle the inquiry, 
** and conceal the corruption: that the ſpeedy 
* juſtice of the houſe was to be wiſh'd and defir'd ; 
„ and that if there was ſuch a contrivance, 
* ſuch a thread as was mention'd by the noble 
* lord, the houſe where he was impeach'd would, 
** undoubtedly, clear him.” Another member, 
among other things, obſerved; * that the duke's 


* friend, mr. Bates contradicting himſelf, was more 


*© than the evidence of Firebraſs. That mr. Robart 
* was a ſervant of his grace's, and was fled ; that 
** mr. Bates ſaid he kept tlie mony in his houſe ; 
e that ſome times he had ſpent it, and ſome times 
it was in his cloſet: that he owned the mony was 
not in his houſe on Sunday, but that monſ. Robart 
brought it to him, on Tueſday morning, tho? he 
*© would never declare from whom he brought it. 


; was to account WII I' jj 
for: that this was rather an aggravation of the Ax N 


1693. 


— 
* ” 


Sir Thomas Cooke's diſcoveries being, in the Bill for in. 
mean time, voted, by both houſes, unſatisfactory, Priſonment of 
they paſſed a bill for impriſoning fir Thomas -— 


* Cooke, fir Baſil Firebraſs, Charles Bates, eſq; 
and James Craggs, eſq; and for reſtraining them 
from alienating their eſtates.” 


The 29th of April, the articles of impeachment Articles 
againſt the duke of Leeds, being read and agreed againſt the 


to, in the houſe of commons, were ſent up to the 
lords, containing in ſubſtance; * that he had con- 
*© tracted with the Eaſt-India-company, for 5500 
*© guineas, to procure them a charter of confirma- 
tion, and a charter of regulation; which ſum 
e he had actually received, either by himſelf, or by 
his agents and ſervants, with his privity and 
« conſent.” 


The articles being read, the duke again indea- His vindica- 
vor'd to vindicate himſelf, repeating what he had tion. 


before ſaid, and adding: that this ſtorm, which 
was now fallen upon him, had been long gather- 
„ing, and was now promoting by a faction, a 
oh 4 who had only a pique againſt him, and that 
<« the King's buſineſs had been delayed on purpoſe : 
that he had an original letter, which gave him 
& an account of this, ſome time before it broke out, 
c and it appear*d only levelPd againſt him, becauſe 
none elſe were proſecuted ; that there appeared a 
joy they could catch at this, for then they ſtopp'd 3 
* and that fir Baſil Firebraſs was treated with to 
« diſcover only this part, and then he ſhould be 
« excuſed from any farther diſcovery.” 

&* cluded, by praying a copy of the articles of 
« impeachment, and the report of the committee of 
„ both houſes; ” both which were immediately 
order'd him. 


He con- 


The duke having, the very next day, given in The duke 


to the commons, and the lords deſired that 
& ſince the ſeſſion was probably drawing towards 
« a concluſion, they would proceed in the impeach- 
« ment againſt the duke: and, the 2d of May, 
the duke complained to the lords of the delay of 
the houſe of commons, in not replying to his an- 
ſwer : he alledg'd, that the impeachment was 
« only to load fim with diſgrace, and that the com- 
* mons never intended to try him: that the party 
e uſed great partiality towards him, and did not 
5 intend to, inquire after others; and that they 
% ſhew'd their partiality and ſpleen, in their amend- 
4 ment to the bill for impriſoning ſir Thomas Cooke, 
ce &c. whereby they admited fir Baſil Firebraſs 
„e to bail, becauſe he was a witneſs againſt him.“ 


his anſwer to theſe articles, a copy thereof was ſent complains of 


The ſame day, the commons reſolved ; “that Reſolution of 


ce the offer of any mony, or other advan 
any 


e, tO the commens. 


4. ah. * 
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9 


Mr. Robart 
abſconds. 


Farther pro- 


ceedings con- 


cerning the 


duke of Leeds 


« any member of parliament, for the promoting 


cc of any matter whatſoever, depending, or to be 
« tranſacted in parliament, was a high crime and 
« miſdemeanor, and tended to the ſubverſion of the 
« Engliſh conſtitution.” 

Mr. Comptroler then reported, from the com- 
mittee of the houſe of commons, appointed to 
manage the impeachment againſt the duke, that 
monſ. Robart, the duke's ſervant, who was a ma- 
terial evidence for making good the articles, had 
been ſummon'd to attend the committee, but could 
not be found ; and it not being yet known where he 
was, they were of opinion not to proceed any far- 
ther in the matter to them referr'd, till they had 
the farther direction of the houſe. This reſolution 
was agreed unto by the houſe, and an order made, 
that monſ. Robart ſhould attend the houſe forth- 
with, and that he be ſummon'd by the ſerjeant 
at arms. 5 

The 3d of May, a motion being made, in the 
houſe of lords, to read the bill for granting to the 
King a duty upon glaſs, &c. The duke of Leeds 


told their lordſhips; it grieved him, that he 
cc 


the mony-bills, and never oppoſed any, ſhould 
now do it; but he hoped the lords would con- 
ſider his caſe, not my as his, but as it might 
be any of their own; for 

a tinker, to accuſe, at the end of the ſeſſion, and 
one might ly under it, without remedy : and 
ſince the commons, by miſmanagement, had de- 
lay'd this mony-bill for ſix weeks, it would not 
be of mighty ill conſequence, if it ſhould ly a 
day or two longer; and his grace preſſed very 


40 
40 
cc 
40 
40 
40 
60 
40 
(0 
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reply, the impeachment might be diſcharged: 


« for, if it were not, he might ly under the re- 


* met but once, and that for form.” The ſame 
day the commons deſired a conference with the 
lords, in which their manager deliver'd a paper, im- 
porting ; ** that the commons would make good 
<< their charge againſt the duke of Leeds, and were 
«« deſirous that juſtice be done without any manner 
„of delay: but that in the preparation of the 
*© evidence againſt the duke, their committee met 
with an obſtruction: that monſ. Robart, who 
appear*d, by the depoſitions before the com- 
mittee of both houſes, to be a material witneſs, 
was withdrawn ſince the impeachment was carried 
up; which had been the reaſon the commons had 
not yet acquainted their lordſhips, when they 
could be ready to make good the faid impeach- 
peers, it was unanimouſly agreed, ** to addreſs the 
<« King, that he would be pleas'd to iſſue a procla- 
«« mation for ſtopping the ports, and ſeizing monſ. 
«« Robart (1).“ 

Monſ. Robart's flight having now given the duke 
a fair opportunity of triumphing over his acculers, 
he did not ſtick to charge the houſe of commons, 
with doing a thing unprecedented, <* to charge a 
* man with crimes, before they had all the evidence 


* to make it good; that it was ſtrange they ſhould 


„ 2 


who was as much as any man, for the diſpatch of 


it was in the power of 


earneſtly, that if the houſe of commons did not obliged to 


proach thereof all his life : adding, he believed | 


the commons would do nothing in it; for tho?! took up ſo great a part of their time, the bad ſtate 


they had appointed a committee to meet, yet they of the coin was a heavy burden upon the nation, and 


ment.” This paper being read in the houſe of 


* ſay they wanted a material witneſs, and lay it WII I' Ill” 
* upon him to produce this witneſs: as if a perſon Ax' 1695, 
were more oblig*d to produce evidence to accuſe 


„ himſelf, than to anſwer ſuch queſtions by which 
he accuſes himſclf.” his grace then acquainted their 
lordſhips that in truth, he had ſent monſ. Robart 
to ſee his daughter Leiceſter, and order*d him to 
call at Minns, to ſee his daughter Plimouth, where 
the meſſenger of the houſe of commons might 
have known he was gone, if he had ask'd. That 
* his grace ſent a meſſenger on purpoſe to Robart ; 
that Robart return*d about two o'clock on Sunday 
morning; but being inform'd, that his lord was 
impeached, and mr. Bates in priſon, he was there- 
upon frighted, and wert towards Harwich, de- 
Ions or his own country, Switzerland, thro? 
olland : that his grace knew, by the temper of 
the man, and by a particular knowledge he had 
of him, and of the thing, that he would not be 
ſeen here again in haſte ; ſo that, my lords (con- 
tinued his grace) if this man be inſiſted upon, as 
a material evidence, and that my trial is to be 
delayed, *till rhis perſon is forth coming, when 
am I likely to be tried? I humbly move your 
lordſhips, that you will come to ſome reſolution, 
if this matter be not immediately proceeded upon, 
e ſo that I may be tried before the ending of this 
< ſeſſion, that the impeachment ſhall fall.” Some 
lords, indeed, cried, hereupon, well mov'd ; “ 
however, the houſe had no regard to it, but pro- 
ceeded to read and paſs - the bill for the duty upon 
e glaſs-wares, ſtone and earthen bottles; &c. (2). 
I have choſen togive an account of this remarkable 
affair, in one connection, tho I have been thereby 
ſtpone ſeveral other proceedings, in par- 

liament, which I ſhall now reſume. | 
Next to theſe grievances, which ſo much required 
the application of parliament for their redreſs, and 


ce 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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calPd aloud for their help. The current filver coin 
of this nation had, for many years, been fo clipp'd, 
debagd and adulterated, that five pound in ſilver 
ſpecies, was ſcarce worth forty ſhillings according to 
the ſtandard ; and ſcarce one piece in four but what 
was either iron, braſs or copper waſh'd over or 
plated (3). In ſhort, it was come to ſuch a paſs, 
that the remedy could be no longer delay*d, without 
the apparent and inevitable ruin of the nation. The 
houſe of commons, therefore, on the 8th of January, 
appointed a committee to receive propoſals to pre- 
vent clipping of the coin of this kingdom, for the 
re, and the exportation of ſilver. This com- 
mittee having met ſeveral times, mr. Scobel reported 
their opinion : viz. 
1. That the beſt way to prevent clipping the 
5 filver coin, was to new-coin the ſame into mill'd- 


* mony. 


2. That 1,000,0001. was a ſufficient ſum to 
«© to make good the deficiency of the preſent clipp'd 
coin of this kingdom. 

3. ** That the mony, hereafter to be coined ; 
«+ ſhould be of the preſent weight and fineneſs. 

4. ** That the crown-piece ſhould go for five 
„ ſhillings and ſix- pence, and the half crown for two 


„ ſhillings and nine pence. 


th. 


(1 The duke of Leeds made no oppoſition to this addreſs, and the 


* 


proclamation was publiſh'd accordingly, but it was not 


*till nine days afterwards, when the duke had long before declar'd to the houſe of lords, he would not be ſeen here again in 


haſte. Hiſtory of King William III. vol. z. 
2) The above inſulting ſpeech, as I think 


46. 
i may, not improperly, be called, ſhews the duke thought himſelf now above the 


reach of the commons; and I have been the more particular in my relation of the whole matter, as I think it an inſtance of 
one of the moſt artful evaſions of an impeachment we ſhall meet with, efpecially, where circumſtances were ſo glaring, and 
the duke did not ſeem to have a majority on his ſide, in the houſe of peers, no more than in the commons. The paſling theſe 
matters over lightly, has given occaſion to a modern hiſtorian to accuſe biſhop Burnet of partiality. 

(3) It was generally thought, that this miſchief had, of late, been induſtriouſſy promoted, and ſecretly carried on by the 
enemies of the government, the dangerous conſequences of which were at firſt either not heeded, or wilfully neglected: and, 
indeed, the nation ſuffered unſpeakably by this evil, as well in carrying on the war as in trade, | 


39. That 


Bad ſtate of 
the coin in- 


quired into. 
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Dehotes about 


the fleet. 


Addref, de The price of coals being about this time, very 


* -—- - 
CONT VOUS 


Won 


CC 4145. 


3. That all mony to be coined, under the de- 


That for as much of the preſent coin as any 
40 „ * into the Mint, he ſhould have 
e weight for weight, and the overplus by a bill or 
< ticket, at per 2 on a fund to be appro- 
<< priated for that purpole. Anh 
1 N That the — laws againſt clipping be 
c fjaforced by ſome additions. 5 
8. „ That all perſons whoſe profeſſions require 
<« ſuch like tools or engines, as may be made uſe of 
« for coining or clipping, be obliged to regiſter 
« their names and places of abode ; and that it 
e ſhould be penal on ſuch as ſhould neglect to do 


the lame. 
9. That it be penal on all ſuch perſons on 


« whom clippings are found. 

10, 4 Thiel be penal on all ſuch perſons as give 
more for any ſilver coin, than it ought to go for 
„by law. : 

11. That no preſſes, ſuch as are uſed for coin- 
« ing. be in any other place, than his Majeſty's 
„Mint. 

12. That it be penal in all ſuch perſons, as 
ce ſhould import any clipp'd or counterfeit mony. 

13. + That it be penal in any perſon to export 
« Engliſh bullioa, and the proof to ly upon the 
6 exporter. 

14. * That it be penal in any perſon, to counter- 
. feit any foreign mark upon bullion.” 

This report lay ſome time neglected in the houſe 
of commons, till the lords having paſg'd <* an act 
<< to prevent the counterfeiting and clipping the cur- 
rent coin of the nation; ” and lent it down to 
the commons for their concurrence, they added 
ſeveral of theſearticles to it, by way of amendments, 
to whic!: the lords agreed, and ſo the act received the 
royal ſanction. 

I have already given the reader an account of the 
honor and advantages which accrued to the nation, 
by -nding the fleet to the Streightsz however there 
were not wanting ſome members of the houſe of 
lords, who indeavored to ſhew the danger and in- 
convenience of it; but the major part of that auguſt 

aſſembly entertainꝰd far different ſentiments, as ap- 
peared by their addreſs of thanks, to his Majeſty, 
to: ſo ordering it. 


exorbitant (1), which reduced the poorer ſort of 
people to a ſtarving condition, the commons una- 
nimuully voted, on the 6th of April, that an addreſs 
be preſented to the King, to deſire he would pleaſe 
to 11Jue his royal proclamation, that the lord-mayor 
and aldermen of the city of London ſhould forth- 


lating to coals (2). 


The 18th, the commons took into conſideration Addreſs 
the great expenſe the nation was at to carry on the common 
war, and to ſupport the grand confederacy ; on cerning the 
which occaſion, they reſolved, that an addreſs be lies. 


preſented to the King, ** that his Majeſty would be 
5 pleagd, in his great wiſdom, to take care, for the 
future, that this kingdom be put upon an equal 
foot and proportion with the allies, in bearing 
* the charge of the preſent war. An addreſs, to 
that purpoſe, having been preſented accordingly, 
his Majeſty was pleas'd to anſwer, “ That in this, 


to have a due regard to the intereſt and honor of 
this nation. 

The 3d of May, the houſe of commons having 
read the report from the committee of both houſes, 
appointed to inquire into bribery, &c. proceeded 
to impeach ſome other perſons, and in particular fit 
John Trevor: but they were interrupted by the 
black-rod, and commanded to attend the King in 
the houſe of peers : where his Majeſty gave the 


an act ro prevent counterfeiting and clipping the 
* coin of this kingdom; an act for impriſoning fir 
Thomas Cooke, fir Baſil Firebraſs, Bates, Craggs, 
* and others; an act for reverſing the attainder of 
Jacob Leiſler and others; and an act for the 
„ King's gracious and free pardon, but with the 
exception, among others, of all perſons who had 
been, or ſhould be impeach'd in parliament, 
during the preſent ſeſſion. 
After this, his Majeſty told both houſes : 


& and, at the ſame time, to conclude this ſeſſion, 
* which could not be continued longer, without 
« manifeſt prejudice to the ends for which thoſe 
«« ſupplies were given, the ſeaſon of the year making 
« it ſo necellary for him to be abroad, that it were 
e to be wiſh'd the buſineſs at home would have 
% allowed him to have been there ſooner. That 
& he would take care to place the adminiſtration of 
« affairs, during his abſenſe, in ſuch perſons, on 
« whole care and fidelity he could intirely depend 
„ and that he doubted not but every one of the 
& lords, and the gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
% mons, in their ſeveral ſtations, would be aſſiſt ing 


« to them; which was what he required of them, 


e and that they ſhould be more than ordinarily 
« vigilant, in preſerving the public peace.” 


with put in execution the laws for regulating the 
price and meaſures of coals, and that his Majeſty 


— ——-» 


June (3). 


{1) This dearth was occaſioned by the length and rigor of the winter-ſeaſon, by the ſcarcity of ſeamen, on account of the 


as in every thing elſe, he ſhould always indeavor , 


flcet being in the Streights, and by a want of convoys for the coal-ſhips, to ſecure them from the French privateers, which took 
the advantage of the fleet being in the Mediterranean, and a neglect of keeping cruiſers conſtantly on our coaſts, to infeſt the 
narrow feas. f 

2) His Majeſty's proclamation was, accordingly, iſſued out three days after ; but as for the bill it lay neglected, after it had 
been read a ſecond time, and ſo was loſt. | 

{3) The 2 this ſeſſions, ſo taken up with the affairs of bribery, that a greater number than ordinary of bills lay 
neglected, or unhniſh'd. 

* « A bill touching free and impartial proceedings in parliament; which was begun in the houſe of commons, and there 
rejected after the third reading. 2. A bill for regulating trials, in caſes of high-treaſon ; ” which, having paſſed the lower 
houſe, was amended by the lords, and occaſion'd ſeveral farther conferences and debates, between both houſes. 3. A bill for 
«+ regiltering memorials of deeds, conveyances and wills; which was obſtructed by the lawyers in the houſe of commons, as 
tending to abridge law-ſuits, and, therefore leſſening their income. 4. A bill for the incouragement of privateers. 5. A bill 
«+ for the incouragement of ſeamen. 6. A bill to difable perſons from voting in elections of members to ſerve in parliament, 
«« who ſhould refuſe to take the oaths to the government; which never came to a ſecond reading. 7. * A bill for the better 
«« diſcovering of Bankrupts eſtates; which was only read twice. 8. A bill to veſt the forteited eſtates in Ireland in his 
«« Majefily ; ” wherein as little progreſs was made. 9. A bill to regulate printing preſſes. 10. A bill requiring certain per- 
«« ſons to take the oaths to his Majeſty; ” which having paſs'd the houſe of peers, and been ſent down to the commons, was by 
them rejected, after the ſecond reading. 11. ** A bill for naturalizing foreign ſeamen ; ” which was likewiſe ſent down by the 
lords, but refuſed by the commons. 12. © A bill to aſcertain the aſlize of bread. 13. A bill to oblige James Craggs and Richard 
«+ Harnage to diſcover how ſome of the mony for cloathing the army bad been diſpoſed of; and 14. a bill for puniſhing Tracy 
«© Payncefort, and his brother Edward Pauncefort, for corrupt practices; which having been read three times by the commons, 
was ordered to lie upon the table. 8 5 

18 
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would order convoys for the coal-ſhips. At the WII 

＋1 they ordered a bill to be brought in Ay? 

to inforce and make more effectual the ſaid laws re- 
A 


III. 
1695. 


ofthe 
scon. 


The King's 
nſwer. 


royal aſſent to = an act for a duty on glaſs, &c ; Ads pairs, 


«© That he was come to give them thanks, for The King's 
<« the ſupplies | for carrying on the war, —_ to bath 
a 


Then the lord-keeper, by his Majeſty's com- The parlia- 
mand, prorogued the parliament to the 18th of ment p* 
rogued. 


* 


— 
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Wie III. His Majeſty declared the ſame day in council, * linnen - manufaftory ; an act to obviate the WII I'III. 


Av' 1695. that he had appointed the archbiſhop of Canter-|** frauds of apparent heirs; an act for a manufac- Ax 1695. 
bury; fr John Sommers, lord-keeper of the great |©* tory of paper; an act for ſettling the poll. | 


Fords juſtices ſeal; the earl of Pembroke, lord-privy-ſeal; the 


cc 


. ſtages within the kingdom of Scotland; an act 


appointed. duke of Devonſhire, lord ſteward of his Majeſty's |<* for the ſale of bankrupts eſtates, for the uſe of 
houſhould 3 the duke of Shrewſbury, one of his |** their creditors ; an act for the regulation of 
Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate ; the earl off“ the mint; an act againſt intruders into churches 
Dorſet, lord chamberlain of his houſhold ; and the |** without a legal call and admiſſion z an act 
lord Godolphin, firſt commiſſioner of the trea- |** againſt blaſphemy, and another againſt pro- 
ſury; to be lords- juſtices, for the adminiſtration of phaneneſs; an act againſt irregular baptiſin and 
the government, during his Majeſty's abſenſc. marriages; an act to raiſe 1000 men ycarly, 
promotions. About this time, his Majeſty, likewiſe, made ]“ to recruit the Scotiſh regiments abroad ; an 
the following promotions; viz. fir William“ act for burying in Scotiſh ſinnen; an« laſtly, an 
Trumbal was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the“ act for etecting a public bank in this kingdom. 
room of fir John Trenchard, deceas'd ; Henry, lord] The moſt remarkable tranſaction of this parlia- 
Capel, was conſtituted lord. lieutenant of Ireland ; | ment was, however, their ſtrit inquiry into the 
William de Naſſau, lord of Zuleſtein, was created ſlaughter of the Glencoe-men ; of which. as it 
baron of Enfield, viſcount Tunbridge, and earl | made a great noiſe, in thoſe times, I ſhall give a brief 
of Rochford, and Ford lord Grey of Werk, account. © In January 1694, the King lent inſtru- 
was created viſcount Glendale, and ear] of]“ ctions to the commander of his forces in Scotland, 
Tankerville. touching the Highland- rebels, who did not in 
The King The 12th of May, the King imbarked at Graveſ- “ due time accept of the benefit of his Majeſty's 
does to Hol- end on board the William and Mary-yacht, at-|** indemnity z and which contained a warrant of 
land. tended by the duke of Ormond, the earls of Eſſex “ mercy to all, without exception, who ſhould 
and Portland, and ſeveral others of quality, The]“ offer to take the oath of allegiance, and come in 
next morning, they joined their convoy, under the |** upon mercy; tho? the time prefixed by the pro- 
command of fir George Rooke, and on the 14th] clamation of indemnity was paſſed; notwith- 
his Majeity landed ac Oranje-Polder, from whence j ** ſtanding which, contrary to his Majeſty's inten- 
he arrived, the ſame evening, at the Hague, where] tions, thirty-eight of the inhabitants of Glencoe, 
he was received with great acclamations of joy : ]“ a town in the North of Scotland, after they had 
and here I ſhall again leave his Majeſty for a while; ** laid down their arms, were inhumanly but cher'd 
and fay a word or two of the affairs of Scotland. | in their beds, their houſes plundered, and their 
— of His Majeſty having thought fit to call a parlia-|** cattle carried away.“ 
Scotland. 


ment in that kingdom, they met, according to 
their ſummons, on the gth of May. The mar- 
quis of Tweedale being appointed his Majeſty's 
high commiſſioner, the ſeſſion was opened by read- 
ing his commiſſion. Then his Majeſty's letter to the 
lords temporal, and commiſſioners of the ſhires and 
burghs, aſſembled in parliament, was read alſo; 
which letter was backed by the high commiſſioner's 
ſpeech z and after that the earl of Anandale, 
lord preſident of the parliament, made likewiſe 
a ſpeech. As I propoſe to be but brief in my rela- 
tion of the affairs of Scotland and Ireland, I ſhall 
reduce the propoſitions recommended, by the 
miniſtry, to the parliament of Scotland, to three 
general heads. E 

1. “ Supplies for the inſuing year. 

2. ©: Moderation in eccleſiaſt ical affairs; his Ma- 
« jeſty, at the ſame time, giving them freſh aſ- 
4 ſurances of his reſolutions to maintain Preſ- 
„ bytery.. | 8 | 2 

3. „The advancement of trade, and particularly 
e their eſtabliſhing plantations in Africa, America, 
« and the Eaſt - Indies. | 

As to the firſt, it was unanimouſly reſolved, . to 
„ grant 1,440,000 pounds Scots, or 140,000 l. 
« ſterling, for the maintenance of the land- forces, 
c and for the providing and maintaining cruiſers 
and convoys, for the defenſe of their coaſts and 
trade.” They alſo paſſed “ an act in rela- 
tion to their kirk, in which, however, nothing 
was provided in favor of epiſcopacy, or that 
looked like a toleration of the members of that 
church.” But the act which made the moſt noiſe 
in England, was that “ for ſettling a trade and 
« colonies in the Weſtern plantations (1). _ 
This parliament, likewiſe, made ſeveral other 
laws: viz. An act againſt Popiſh parents making 
« deeds or depoſitions, in prejudice of their heirs, 
« who turn Proteſtants 3 an act in favor of the 


ere 


This was in ſhort the caſe, and this piece of 
barbarity having given the King's enemies a handle 


for reflecting on his government; his Majeſty had 
given commiſſion to ſeveral perſons, ro make 


inquiry into this affair, which commiſſion being 
produced and read, in parliament, was there ap- 
proved of. Theſe conimiſſioners having ſpent ſome 
weeks in the examination of that affair, and having, 
on the 10th of June, laid ſeveral papers before the 
parliament, as alſo, on the 24th ot the ſame month, 
made a farther report, to which was annexed 
the depoſitions of witneſſes, the King's inſtructions, 
and ſeveral letters from the maſter of Stairs, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate 3 it was, on the 26th, unanimouſly 
voted; „ that his Majeſty's inſtructions to fir 
«© Thomas Levingſtone and colonel Hill, contain- 
c ed no warrant for the execution of the Glencoe- 
« men; that the ſaid execution was a murder; 
e that the maſter of Stairs's letters did exceed the 
„ King's inſtructions; and, on the 28th, that fir 
Thomas Levingſtone had reaſon to give the or- 
“ ders he had given.” The 2d of July, colonel 
Hill and lieutenant-colonel Hamilton were called 
before the parliament, and the firſt appearing was 
examined and cleared; but the latter, not appearing, 
was ordered to be apprehended, And, on the 8th, 
was voted . guilty of the murder of the Glencoe- 
men.“ The houſe then proceeded againſt the other 
perſons who were actors therein, and agreed upon 
an addreſs to his Majeſty, that he would ſend them 
home to be proſecuted, or not, as his Majeſty 
e .ſhould think fit, and that he would take into his 
« Princely conſideration the caſe of the Glencoe- 
„ men.” 


The 2d of July, the houſe paſſed ſentenſe againſt 
the earls of Middleton and Melfort, and fir Adam 
Blair for high-treaſon, to forfeit their lives and 
eſtates, and ordered all others, who adhered to his 


Majeſty's enemies, and were then in France, to be 


” 6 It was propoſed to carry 
in 


lopers in London, which alarmed the Eaſt-India- Company, and was afterwards the 
5 2 


between the two nations, 


Vor. III. 


on a trade from tbence to the Eaſt- Indies, by the aſſiſtance of ſome wealthy merchants, and 


occaſion of a great miſunderſtanding 


proſecuted 


| 
| 
| 
. 
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Wirr' III. proſecuted before the lords of the juſticiary. The 
Aw' 1695. 15th, the earl of Broadalbine, being brought to the 
bar of the houſe, likewiſe on informations of high- 
treaſon, his lordſhip begged time to make his de- 
fenſe, which was granted him 'till the 25th. But 
all public affairs being concluded by the 17th, it 
was agreed, that the proceſs of treaſon againſt him, 
ſhould be continued till the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, which was thereupon adjourned till the 7th of 
November next inſuing. Let us now take a cur- 
ſory view of the affairs of Ireland. 

The 27th of Auguſt, the parliament of Ireland 
was opened at Dublin, and the lord Capel, being 
attended with the uſually ceremonies to the houſe, 
made a ſpeech to the lords and commons; In 
<« which he firſt put them in mind of the great obli- 
<« gations they owed to his Majeſty, who had ap- 
« peared himſelf in their cauſe, tought their battles, 
« and, at the hazard of his own perſon, reſtored 
«© them to their religion and eſtates, not doubting, 
«« but they would make a ſuitable return of loyalty 
& and affection : he then recommended, to the houſe 
« of commons, an early care for the neceſſary 
* ſupplies 3 next, that they would find ſome method 
« for the rebuilding and repairing of churches in 
the ſeveral parts of their country; and laſt, men- 
e tioned ſome neceſſary bills. 

Both houſes returned thanks, in their addreſſes to 
his excellency for his ſpeech, and voted; © that 
«© they would, to the utmoſt of their power, ſtand 
« by and aſſiſt his Majeſty and his government, 
« againſt all his enemies, foreign and domeſtic ; ? 
after which they proceeded with great unanimity 
and diſpatch, to the conſideration of the matters 
before them. They granted the King a ſupply of 
163,3251. to be raiſed by a poll-tax, an additional 
exciſe, and certain duties on merchandizes. They 
alſo paſſed ſome acts for preventing the growth of 
Popery, and the diſarming of Papiſts; which 
done, both houſes adjourned themſelves for ſome 
time. 

Having thus given a brief account of the pro- 
ceedings of the parliaments of Scotland and Ire- 
tand, I come now to our maritime affairs of the 
year 1695. 

We left admiral Ruſſel, with the fleet under his 
command, in the bay of Cadiz, where, according 
to his orders, he was to paſs the winter. The latter 
end of December, of the foregoing year, ſeveral 
ſhips arrived there from England, which brought 
the admiral a commiſſion appointing him chief com- 
mander and captain-general of their Majeſties navy, 
(the Queen being then living) and ſhips to be im- 
ployed in the Narrow- ſeas, and in the Mediterra- 
nean; and, together with naval ſtores, ſeveral offi- 
cers and artificers, for refiting the fleet. Soon 
after, captain James Killigrew was detached from 
the fleet, with a ſmall ſquadron, conſiſting of the 
Plymouth, Falmouth, Carliſle, Newcaſtle, Ad- 
venture, and Southampton, to cruiſe. Between ca 
Two bows Bona, on the coaſt of Barbary, and the iſland of 
- By war Pantalarea, he met, the 18th o January, with two 

French men of war, the Content of ſeventy, and 
the Trident of ſixty guns, with whom he ingaged 
and Joſt his life in the fight : but the ſhips were 
both taken and brought to the fleet (1). 

The uſual dilatorineſs of the Spaniards having oc- 


Affairs of 
Ireland. 


Maritime 
affairs, 


2 Spa- caſioned the fleet to remain in the bay of Cadiz till 
n . 


the begining of May, nothing happened worthy 


our notice during that time. Some land-forces, under 


PEI 


the command of brigadier-general Stewart, arri-W x, III 
ving, about this time, out of England, the fleet Ax“ 160, 
thereupon failed, and cruiſers were ſent on ſeveral 9: 
ſtations for intelligence. The 18th, they arrived 
at Barcelona, having been firſt at Allicant, where 

they made no ſtay. They failed again the 2oth, 

and touching at ſeveral ports, cruiſed about in 

thoſe ſeas, 'till the middle of July, without having 

an opportunity of doing — ſervice, but ſtreng- 

thening and diſpatching the Turkey-convoy. 

The 19th of that month, the fleet returned to 
Barcelona, where the admiral ordered a ſurvey of 
the condition of the ſhips to be made. The The admir, 
Spaniards, continuing to be dilatory, in all their complains of 
proceedings, the admiral thought himſelf obliged lt. 
to reprefent the whole matter to the court of Spain, 
and tu let them know, how little they had com- 
plied with their promiſes to him at Cadiz, and 
how ill he thought the King his maſter was re- 
quited for the charges he had been at, and his readi- 
neſs to ſerve Spain; declaring, that unleſs ſomething 
was immediately undertaken, he would depart, 

— leave Spain to her own conduct and coun- 
cils. X 

The viceroy of Catalonia, hereupon determined The ſiege of 
to march to Palamos, a ſea-port belonging to Palamos re. 
Spain, then in the hands of France, and the ad- ſolved on. 
miral reſolved to affiſt him in the ſiege of that 

lace. The manner of it being concerted with 

rigadier-general Stewart, all the long-boats in 
the fleet were got ready, with a lieutenant and two 
gunner's mates to each, to attend fir Martin Beck- 
man, upon the firſt ſignal that ſhould be made, for 
bom-barding the place. 

The gth of Auguſt, the Engliſh and Dutch Englim and 
troops, to the number of about four thouſand, the Dutch ſores 
former commanded by brigadier-general Stewart, landed. 
and the latter by count Naſſau, were landed, with- 
out oppoſition, and incamped near the town; but 
were not furniſhed with the tents, and other neceſ- 
ſaries, the Spaniards had promiſed. Notwith- The Town 
ſtanding which, the town and caſtle were bom- — = 
barded, two or three days after, and with ſo much * f 
ſucceſs, tho? the ſea run high, that the better part 
of both was beaten down, and the remainder ſet 
on fire, in ſeveral places. But with this ended the 
attempt; for a veſſel the admiral had ſent to the 
coaſt of Provence, returning, brought two of the 
inhabirants of Toulon, who poſitively affirmed, 
that the French inhabitants had fixty men of war But the ſiege 
ready to put to ſea, upon which the admiral thought raiſed. 
proper to reimbark his troops, to go in ſearch of 
the enemy, and adviſed the Spaniards to raiſe the 


liege. 

The troops being re- imbarked, the fleet pro- The fleet 
ceeded to the coaſt of Provence, where they met fails to the 
with fuch tempeſtuous weather, as rendered a conti- coaſt of Pro. 
nuance there very hazardous; upon which the ad- VP: 
miral retired down the Streights to Cadiz, where Part of it 
arriving the latter end of September, he 2 returns to 
ſir David Mitchel, then rear- admiral of the Red, to England. 
take upon him the command of of the fleet, 
and with the reſt ſailed for England, where he 
arrived the begining of November. Sir George sir George 
Rooke arrived afterwards in thoſe ſeas with a ſqua- Rooke ar- 
dron from England, and taking the remaining 1 4 Gr 
part of the fleet, with ſir David Mitchel, under“ 
his command, failed for Cadiz, where he arrived 
the 16th of October, and lay *till the month of 


March, of the inſuing year, without doing any 


—__rRUR— 


. (1) I have ſeen a long account of this ingagement, written in French, by the count de Chalard, commander of the Con- 
tent, by which (if we may give credit to it) it appears that the French behaved bravely (and they do our ſhips the juſtice of 
having done the ſame) and did not ſurrender till they were ready to fink, eſpecially the Content, which fought that whole * 
noon, and the whole next day, till four in the afternoon, By this account, it likewiſe appears, that our ſquadron put Mto 
Meſſina, before it returned to the fleet. The count de Chalard ſays, the Content, was but of four and fifty guns, and three 


hundred and eighty men, and the Trident of two and forty guns, and three hundred men. 


ſervice 


— 
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WII I' III. ſervice, and then failed for England, where he 

Aw 1695. arrived the latter end of April (1). ; 

= come now nearer home, to give an account 
of the attempts made by a ſquadron of the royal 


navy, under the command of the lord Berkley, 


upon ſeveral of the French King's ports. 

bs The firſt of theſe attempts was on St. Malo, 
Li bom- before which place, his lordſhip arrived, with the 
bars St. Ma- ſquadron under his command, on the fourth of 
Jo. July, in the morning, and anchored in twenty 
tathom water, the Quince- rock bearing S. E. b 
E. near five miles diſtant, cape Frehelle, W. S. W. 
three leagues and a half, and Cancale- point, E. by 
S. three leagues. About three in the afternoon, the 
bomb and ſmaller veſſels, ſtanding cloſe in, five 
of the former played on the Quince-rock (on which 
was a wooden fort, called La Conchee, that cover- 
- the place) till near eight, but with little ſuc- 
ceſs. 


The next morning, at four, the ſquadron ſtood 
in, and the frigats and bomb - veſſels were ordered 
as near the town as poſſible, upon which the gallies 
and guard- boats retreated. At half an hour paſt 
five, the ſquadron anchored in eighteen fathom 
water, the Quince- rock bearing S. by E. diſtant 
about a league, and at eight, the Charles fire-ſhips, 
commanded by captain Durley, and one ofthe Dutch, 
were ordered to run in againſt the rock. They 
placed thernſelves to the windward of it, and ſo 
much annoyed the enemy, that they forebore fire- 
ing, their cannon, as it was believed, being moſtly 
diſmounted, and immediately, upon blowing up 
of thoſe ſhips, the fort took fire, and burnt two 
hours very violently. About nine, the ſquadron 
with the bomb-veſlels got in nearer z the former 
battered the town, and the latter played with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that about ten, the fire took in ſeveral 

rts of the Eaſt-end of the town, and at four 
inthe afternoon, a great firebroke out, in the Weſt 
part of the town, which burnt very furiouſly till 
about ſeven, by which time nine hundred bombs 
and carcaſſes had been thrown in; tho? the French 
fired very furiouſly, from the Quince-rock, the 
Great and Little Bee, Fort-Royal, and Point de 
Ambour. Between ſeven and eight, the bomb- 
veſſels, having ſpent the ammunition they carried 
in with them, were called off, and one, called the 
Terrible, which had received much damage, ſunk, 
that ſhe might not fall into the enemy's hands. 

This ſervice was performed by fix Engliſh and 
four Dutch men of war, nine galliots, fourteen 
flat-bottum-boats, and two brigantines, which 
lying in the midſt of nine or ten batteries of the 
French, received the enemy's ſhot, and returned 
them as good as they gave : and the lord Berkley 
himſelf was the whole time in the hoteſt of the fire, 
incouraging the men,and giving the neceſſary orders. 

The next place they reſolved to proceed to was 
Granville, which they deſtroyed without the loſs of a 
man, The lord Berkley being failed, with the 
fleet, for Jerſey, the care of this attempt was com- 
mited to colonel Rickards, with eight bomb-veſlels 
and eight frigats, who came before it the 8th about 
nine 3n the morning, with five Engliſh and three 
Dutch bomb-veſſels, and ſeveral frigats, under 
the command of captain Bembow, who within an 
hour, ſet it all on fire, and after having continued 


Granville 
celiroy'd, 


y | with his pilots, the manner how Dunkirk was to 


- oo 


the bombardment, till ſix in the evening, left it in W1L1 III. 
flames. A feint was then made of going to Havre- An” 169 
de-Grace; but in the evening the ſquadron bore A 
away to the fleet which was now at anchor in 
Guernſey-road ; from whence they ſailed to Portſ- 

mouth, to refit the bomb-veſſels, and prepare for 
attacking Dunkirk. | 

The ſquadron being come to the Downs, his The attack 
lordſhip received orders there, to take four hundred of Punkirk 
ſoldiers on board; and mr. Meeſters coming ſoon after, — "0" 

de va. 
attacked, was determined, in a council of war. 

The ſquadron being arrived and joined, on the 
coaſt; after ſome difficulties, the iſt of Auguſt, 
early in the morning, the bomb- veſſels got under 
ſail, and ſtood in to bombard the wooden forts, 
and the Riſ-bank. About nine they began to play The attack 
very briſkly, being protected by the frigats, begun. 
againſt the enemy's ſmall-craft, which was very nu- 
merous, and Jay partly under the cannon of the 
Riſ-bank. About one, the frigats, brigantines; 
well-boats, &c. with the fire-ſhips, and machines, 
weighed and went pretty near in, plying to and fro 
within ſhot of the enemy's forts and gallies; and 
about two, four ſmoak-ſhips were tent in, but 
without any ſucceſs (2). The bomb-veſlels fired 'till But with 1::- 
five, at which time, they, with the brigantines, & c. tle ſucce's. 
were ordered off, having only ſunk three of the 
enemy's halt gallies, and done very little damage ; 
the enemy having made ſuch preparations, as ren- 
dered the attempt altogether impracticable. 

A council of war having now dctermined to Calais bom: 
bombard Calais, the bombardment was begun, the barded. 
ſeventeenth, in the morning, with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that it was on fire, in ſeveral places, by one; and 
it was continued till five, in the evening, during 
which time, the Engliſh throwed in about ſix. 
hundred ſhells : but (fays biſhop Burnet) the French 
did not ſuffer ſo much by theſe bombardments, as 
was expected, The country, indeed, was much 
alarmed by it; they had many troops diſperſed all 
along their coaſt ; ſo that it put their affairs in great 
diſorder, and we were every where maſters of the 
ſea. F. Daniel, however, who makes light of theſe 
bombardments, ſays the damage ſuſtained by all the 
towns they bombarded, did not amount to one 
thouſandth part of the expenſe, they were at 1 


have ſeen ſeveral other, as well French as Dutch 


accounts of theſe bombardments, the former of 
which agree in leſſening their damages, tho' with 
more modeſty than father Daniel, and the latter 
agree intirely with ours, 

We had this year likewiſe, a ſquadron of men a ſquadron 
of war in the Weſt-Indies, under the command in the Weſt- 
of captain Robert Wilmot, and a body of land- Indies. 
forces, under the command of captain Luke Lil- 
linſton: but as this expedition was begun and ended 
like many others in thoſe parts, with ſquables and 
quarrels between the chief officers, and eſpecially 
between the ſea and land-officers, ever jealous of 
each others power and profit ; and as this expediti- 
on, tho? it brought conſiderable loſs upon the enemy, 
was not, otherwiſe, of any great advantage to the 
nation, and was attended with very little action; and, 
beſide, as the accounts we have of it vary very 
much, even in the moſt eſſential parts; I ſhall 
not detain the reader with ſuch uncertain rela- 


_—_ 


1) Upon the whole of this expedition, 
terranean; the French were put under great diſorder, 


— 


biſhop Burnet however ſays, our fleet was, all the ſummer, maſter of the Medi- 
and ſeemed to apprehend a deſcent; for Ruſſel came before Marſeilles and 


Toulon ( ftner than once. He himſelf indeed told me (ſays the biſhop) he believed nothing could be done there; only the 
honor of commanding the ſea, and of ſhuting the French within their ports, gave a great reputation to our affairs. 

(2) The deſign of theſe ſmoak-ſhips, as they were called, was, that being barnt againſt the forts, they might blind the 
people who were in them; but one of them run a-ground, and the others were ſet on fire, long before they came to the forts, and 
the ſmoak was ſo inconſiderable, that had they been carried nearer, they would have had very little effect. This afterwards 
occaſioned ſome examinations before the council, upon complaints exhibited againſt mr. Meeſters, the inventer of them, by the 
jord Berkley and by mr, Meeſters, againſt the conduct ol the ſea-officers. 
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— 
On the other hand, the marſhal de Villeroy, who WII I“ III 
commanded the French forces in chief (the Ax' 1642 


V 11.1! III. tions (1) but proceed and give an account of the af-| 
Ax' 1695. fairs of the continent. 


— The reader has already ſeen, in the foregoing duke of Luxemburg dying, the begining of this UW 
Campain in ſheets, the advantage King William obtained over | year) had drawn his army together, between Conde, 
Flanders. France, by his early poſſeſſing himſelf of the camp] Tournay and Aeth : the marſhal de Bouflers and 


of Park in 1693. That he thereby intirely difſi- 
pated the golden dreams of that court, defeated 
their deſigns upon Brabant, and obliged the French 
King to a ſpeedy return to Verſailles : and tho? they 
obtained the victory of Landen, the fame year, 
yet it coſt them ſo dear, that they loſt, in 1694, 
that ſuperiority over the allies, which they had in 
the preceding years. The laſt campain, as we 
have already ſeen, was wholly ſpent by the two 
armies, in obſerving one another, like enemies, 
whoſe forces being almoſt equal, indeavor to over- 
match the oppoſite party by the advantage of 
che ground: It ended, however, to the ho- 
nor of the confederates, by the retaking of Huy. 
King William being now ſenſible, that the power 
of France was in the decreaſe, and that, on the 
contrary, the allies gained ſtrength daily, reſolved 
to form ſome conſiderable enterprize, the following 
vear, either in Flanders, or on the Maeſe, as op- 
portunity ſhoula belt offer. In order to this, before 
he returned to England, he gave directions for the 
forming of large magazines, in ſeveral places, 
and ordered two armies to be early in the field, to 
keep the French in awe, on both ſides, and 
draw their whole ſtrength on that fide, for which 
their apprehenfſions ſhould be greateſt, and after- 
wards fall on the other, with more probability of 
ſucceſs. A ſiege in Flanders ſeemed to be attended 
with leſs difficulty than on the Maeſe, where the only 
place that could be —_— was Namur, and as 
that undertaking was looked upon as impoſſible, 
the French themſelves turned their greateſt precau- 
tions towards Flanders, where they drew a new line 
from the Lys to the Scheld, before the allies could 
draw a body of troops together to oppoſe them; by 
which, and all their other motions, it was plain, they 
only deſigned, this ſummer, to act on the defenſive, 

Theallies, who were however ſuperior to them, 
by near 20,000 men, formed, in the mean time, two 

reat armies in Flanders and Brabant ; one con- 
iſting of ſeventy battalions of foot, and eighty-two 
ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, which were to be 
commanded by the King in perſon, and under him 
by the old Frince of Vandemont ; the other of 
thirty-ſix battalions of foot, and 130 ſquadrons of 
horſe, to be commanded by the elector of Bavaria, 
and under him by the duke of Holſtein-Ploen. Be- 


ſide theſe, there was another little army, called the 


body of the Maeſe, conſiſting of twenty-five bat- 
talions, and thirty-two ſquadrons, commanded by 
the baron de Heyden and count de Berlo; who 
were to be joined by ſome more horſe, that were 
coming along the Rhine, 


count Guiſcard lay incamped with a body of about 
12,000 horſe and foot, about the Sambre ; and 
monſ. Montal, with another ſmall body, lay be- 
tween Ipres, and the fort la Knocque, to obſerve 
major-general Ellemburg. 

[his was the ſtate of the armies, on both ſides, 
when King William left Loo, and came to Breda, 
In his way to Ghent, where his Majeſty arrived, 
the 5th of June, N. S. and was received by the 
elector of Bavaria and the Prince of Holſtein- 
Ploen. To follow the armies, and the ſeveral bo- 
dies of them, on each ſide, in their various marches 
and counter-marches, to amuſe one another, before 
they came to action, would but be tedious to the 
reader, and carry 'me too great a length : I ſhall, 
therefore only in general oblerve, that King Wil- 
liam's real deſign, which was, however, a ſecret to 
every one elle, being to undertake the ſiege of 
Namur, he amuſed the French, firſt by a feint 
of attacking their lines, and then by the mo- 
tion ot his troops, in ſuch manner, that they ap- 
prehended his intention was upon Charleroy; *cill 
every thing being ripe to open this deſign, he com- 
municated it, together with the whole plan of the 
ſiege, to the elector of Bavaria, by whom it was 
highly approved. 


Purſuant to this plan, the city and caſtle of Siege ot 
Namur were inveited the 3d of July, N. S. the King Namur. 


being come to the caſtle of Faliſe, the day before. 
However, notwithſtanding all poſſible diligence had 
been uſed to prevent it, the difficulty of the 
ground, and the vaſt extent of the circumvalation, 
gave the marſhal de Bouflers, who had likewiſe 
uſed an incredible diligence, an opportunity to throw 
himſelf into the place, with ſeveral regiments of 
dragoons, a great many volunteers, and mon. 
Megrigny, at the head of ſeveral ingineers, miners 
and gunners; ſo that, with this re-inforcement, 
the gariſon conſiſted of near 15,000 men, and 
moſt of them the beſt troops of France. Both 
the city and caſtle being intirely inveſted, his Ma- 
jeſty diſpoſed the troops into their reſpective quar- 
ters (2): and all other neceſſary preparations being 
made, it was reſolved, the 10th, at a council of all 
the general officers, held in the prefenſe of the 
King, in the baron de Heyden's quarters; that 
the attack upon the town ought to be made a- 
gainſt St. Nicholas's gate; and to this end, that 
the trenches ſhould be opened on the hill de Bouge 
and below along the hermitage, as alſo on 
the Condroz-ſide, between the hills St. Barbe and 
the river, and that to favor the opening of the 
trenches, the baron de Heyden ſhould raiſe a bat- 


_—_—_—u_ 


(1) The accounts we have of this expedition are ; 1. A relation by mr. ſecretary Burchet, in his hiſtory of maritime tranſ- 
actions, printed in 1720; being a repetition with very little alteration, of what he publiſhed, ſeveral years before, in his 
memoirs of the navy. 2. A relation by colonel Lillingſton, in anſwer, and very contradictory to the former, in which he 
treats mr. Purchet very ſeverely, and accuſes him of great partialities. 3. A rejoinder by mr. Burchet, in anſwer to colonel 


Lilling{ton, containing ſeveral letters and vouchers, to defend his firſt relation, and overthrow that of the colonel's. 4. The 


two ſormer of theſe the reader will find in Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. 2. p. 700, and ſequel ; the firſt at length, in the text, 
the latter abridged in the notes, that they may be both ſeen in one view : but the author not having then ſeen mr. Burchet's 
rejoinder, it was omited, tho' not delignedly, as has been imputed to him, of which he may probably, very ſoon, have an op- 


portunity of convincing, as well mr. Burchet, as the public. 


In the mean time, the reader, who is deſirous of being informed 


in the circumitances of this expedition, may have recourſe to the pieces above-mentioned. 
(2) The Sambre and the Maeſe naturally divided the army into three general quarters, which were ſubdivided into ſeveral 


others. The King's quarters reached from the Sambre to the Maeſe towards Brabant, and here incamped twenty-three battali- 
ons, and 1 20 ſquadrons, under the command of the duke of Holſtein-Ploen, with ſeveral other general officers under him. His 
electoral highneſs was poſted between the Sambre and the Maeſe, with twenty-four battalions, twenty-ſquadrons, the Spaniſh 
and Bavarian generals, general Cohorn, and a major-general of Brandenburg: and in the Condroz, along the Maeſe, both 
above and below the town, were incamped, the baron de Heyden, with the other Brandenburg-generals, and count de Berlo, 
general of the cavalry of Liege, having ten battalions, and ſixty ſquadrons under them. For the communication of theſe 
quarters three bridges were immediately laid, one on the Sambre, and two on the Maeſe, one of which latter was above, and 
the other below Namur, Hiſt. of King William III, vol. 3. p. 67. | 
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tery of ten pieces of cannon, to batter in reverſe 
the covered way and detached baſtion before 
St. Nicholas's-gate, which faced the attack. The 
heavy cannon being come up, the trenches were 
opened uy the next day, without an 
great oppoſition by the enemy, and the 12th the 
batteries begun to play. 4 

The extraordinary ſtrength of this 2 (1), 
which was beſide provided with all neceſſaries, for 
many months, with a good ſtore of ammunition, 
100 pieces of cannon, twelve mortars, and 10, ooo 


ſpare muſkets (2), together with ſo numerous a 


The town of 
uur ſur- 
rde. 


gar iſon, reſolutely bent to diſpute every foot of 
ground, made the French and their friends in Eng- 
land, look upon this enterprize, as an unparallel'd 
temerity; and doubted not but Namur would be 
the rock, on which the grand confederacy ſhould 
ſplit: but all theſe great, and in appearance invin- 
cible obſtacles, were not able to ſhake King Wil- 
liam's reſolution; on the contrary, they only ſerved 
to keep his fortitude, prudence and vigilance upon 
the bent, and to make him concert effectual mea- 
ſures to ſurmount all difficulties, which he did, to his 
immortal glory, the aſtoniſhment of his enemies, 
and the admiration of all Europe. 

Not to detain the reader with a journal of the tran- 
ſactions of this ſiege, I ſhall only in general obſerve, 
that the attacks againſt the town were regularly 
ca ed on with great application, and various ſuc- 
ceſs, the enemy, as I obſerved above, vigorouſ] 


_ diſputing every inch of ground, till the 2d of Au- 


Prince Vau- 


demont's re- 


treat. 


guit, when the cannon having, by that time, 
widened the breach, and all things being ready fora 
general aſſault, count Guiſcard, the governor, de- 
manded to capitulate for the town. This being 
readily granted, the articles were agreed upon, and 
Hgned, on the fourth of Auguſt, by the elector of 
Bavaria, for the allies, and by count Guiſcard 
for the beſieged. - The iron-gate was delivered, the 
ſame day to the beſiegers, and on the 6th the 
French evacuated the town, and retired into the 
caſtle. 

During this ſiege, the marſhal de Villeroy at- 


n 


tempted to cut off Prince Vaudemont, who com- 
manded a ſeparate army of the allies, for the ſecu- 
rity of the open towns in the Netherlands, and 
miſſed very narrowly the ſurpriz ing him in his 


y camp at Arſele; but the Prince made the fineſt re- 


treat that ever was performed, in the very face of 
the enemy, and with a very inconſiderable loſs, 


ſome accounts even ſay without the loſs of a 
man (3). 


Witt” IT. 
An” 1695. 
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The marſhal de Villeroy, having failed in his Dixmuyde 


deſign upon Prince Vaudemont, as alſo in an at- and Deynſe 


ſurrender'd 
ar | | 
marched to- the French, 


tempt he made to ſurprize Niewport, 
wards Dixmuyde, and ordered monſ. Montal to lay 
ſiege to it. The town was indeed but weak: how- 
ever, conſidering the ſtrength of the gariſon, it 
might have held out a fortnight, or at ſeaſt have 
ſurrendered upon good terms: but major- general 
Ellemberg, the governor, being a ſoldier of fortune, 
who had merited his preferment meerly by his blunt 
courage in open field, was ſoon diſpirited, and 
knew not how to behave, when he ſaw himſelf 
cooped up in a place ſurrounded by a royal army : 
ſo that after a ſlight reſiſtance, of thirty-ſix hours 
only, he ſurrendered himſelf, and bis whole gari- 
ſon, priſoners of war. Deynſe followed the exam- 
ple of Dixmuyde, and ſurrendered to the French at 
diſcretion, without firing a gun, tho* colonel 
O'Farre), the governor, was thought more ex- 
cuſable than Ellemburg, becauſe Deynſe was fo far 
leſs defenſible. Among the gariſons of theſe two 
places, which conſiſted of near 5000 men, were 
two regiments of Engliſh (4). 


t6 


The next ſtratagem the marſhal de Villeroy made Bruſſels bom- 
uſe of, to draw off the allies from the ſiege of Na- barded. 


mur, was the bombarding of Bruſſels, which was 
executed with io much fury, from twenty- five mortar- 
pieces, eighteen pieces of cannon firing, at the ſame 
time, with red-hot-bullets, that within the ſpace of 
forty-eight hours, above 2000 houſes, in the heart 
of the town, were reduced to aſhes, the town-houſe, 
the great church, and ſeveral other public edifices, 


demoliſhed, and an incredible conſternation ſpread 
thro the whole place (5): 


——_—— 


. 


(i) The town of Namur, when the French took it, was quite over-looked by a ſleep hill, from the Porte Deſer, to the Porte 


St. Nicholas; ſo that the French having the liberty to bring down their batteries, at firſt to the deſcent of that hill, and to open 


their trenches at the foot of it, near the Maeſe, they made themſelves maſters of it in five or fix days : but now, to adda — 
conſiderable ſtrength, to this weak part of the town, the French had made a detached baſtion, on the aſcent of the hill, before 
St. Nicholas's gate, all of ſtone-work, with a caſemate upon it bomb-proof, the counterſcarp of frize-ſtone, as alſo the 


covered-way, n t 
the allies were neceſſitated, to batter it in reverſe, 


This however, was not all ; for upon 


the right, towards the iron-gate, the beſieged had made three detached baſtions, of the ſame work, juſt upon the PR 


the hill, and at the foot of the ſame, before the 


hindered the avenues, between the hills, to this gate. The plain upon theſe hills was fortified with a double covered way, both 


palliſſaded, to defend theſe detached baſtions, towards the village 


of Bouge: and when the allies began to inveſt the place; 


the French were working at a third, nearer to the brow of the hill, juſt before theſe works ; ſo that the town, which 
before was but weak, was now, by the new fortifications, rendered ſo ſtrong, that it, held longer than the caſtle. Hiſt. of King 


William III, vol. 3. p. 68. 
(2) According to 
grenadoes, 130,000 pound of powder, 


continuator of Rapin, in French, there were in the 

and bombs in proportion, 1 

100,000 crowns in ready mony, and proviſions for fix months, B. 25, p. 231. 
(3) This retreat, which, conſidered in all its circumſtances is ſcarce to be 


2 120 pieces of cannon, eight mortars, 1200 
ſpare muſkets, a large quantity of other arms, 
I 


paralleled in hiſtory, gave ſuch ſatisfaction to King 


William, that in his letter to Prince Vaudemont, he owned himſelt obliged to his Highneſs, adding, that he had given 
greater marks of a general conſummate in the art of war, than if he had won a battle.” And what made this retreat the 
more extraordinary was, that the enemy's army conſiſted of 80,000 men, and that of Prince Vandemont, not above 30,000. 


(4) What added to this 
them, according to Cartel, 
quite croſs France into Catalonia, and other remote parts, 


misfortune was, that the French detained theſe gariſons priſoners, refuſing to ranſom or exchange 
ſo that many of them, by the hardſhips they ſuffered, wereforced into the French ſervice, or ſent 


The ſurrender of Dixmuyde was the more extraordinary as the governor had, in the place, a gariſon of 4046 ſoldiers; 


254 officers, 1000 or 1100 horſes, 150,0001, of powder, ſeveral pontons, and a large 


of Rapin, in French. Book 25, p. 234- 


quantity. of meal and biſcuit. Cont. 


which pointed juſt upon the top of the hill; ſo that no cannon from the plain could bear upon this work ; and 
from the other ſide of the Maeſe. 


gate, and between the hill and the book of Werderen, they had a fourth, which 


(5) The continuator of Rapin, in French, makes the damage done to Bruſſels amount to 3820 houſes and 11 churches burnt. 


to the ground, ſeven churches near deſtroyed,” ſeveral palaces and ' public edifices red 


town-houſe, with all the records, books, edits, and privileges of Brabant, and that this damage was computed to be, in all, 
twenty-three million (of livres I preſume he means) B. 25. p. 236. 

The electreſs of Bavaria, who was, at that time, in Bruſſels, was removed to a diſtant part of the town, out of the reach of 
the bombs; notwithſtanding which, the tright, which was heighten'd, by the contintal roaring of the Cannon and mortars, 
had fuch an effe& upon her, that ſhe miſcarried. Her mother, the Queen of Poland, reproach'd France for this barbarity : but 
was anfwer'd it was by way of reprizals, for the Engliſh bombarding St. Malo, and other places on their coaſts ; To which 
ſhe replied, if that were the caſe, they ought to have ſought their revenge by bombarding London, and not an inland capital, 


ciſed that cruelty on ſeveral places even in time of peace, 


Vol. III. 


6 A 


to aſhes, amongſt which was the 


- as Bruſſels, which was contrary to the Cartel ; and betide, they themielves were the aggreſſors in bembarding, having exer- 
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Alltheſe attempts of the marſhal de Villeroy had 


not, however, the effect aimed at; the ſiege of the 
caſtle of Namur, one of the moſt remarkable in 
hiſtory, was carried on with great vigor, and 
many gallant actions were performed as well by 
the beſieged, as the beſiegets; but they being too 
numerous to be all related in this place, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that, on the 31ſt of Auguſt, the capitu- 
lation for the caſtle (the town having ſurrendered, as 


The caſlle of I ſaid above, the 4th) was ſigned, and part of the 


Namur ſur- 


outworks given up immediately, three days being 
allowed for the total evacuation of it. What re- 
dounded moſt to the honor of the contederate 


arms in the taking of this almoſt impregnable 


The marihal 
de Boufflers 
arreſted : 


But relea d 


major - general Ellemberg was condemned to be be- | 


place, was, that it was defended by one marthal of 
France (the marſhal de BouMers, the firſt whoever 
ſigned a capitulation) and in the ſight of another, 
(the marſhal de Villeroy) who was advanced to its 
relief, with a hundred thouſand men, but was only 
a ſpectator of the bravery of the former; and of 
the confummate prudence of the King of Great 
Britain, under whoſe conduct and direction all was 
happily atchieved: and it was allowed, at all 
hands, that no ſiege was ever carried on with greater 
regularity. | 

When the gariſon of the caſtle of Namur 
march'd out, King William, who ſate incog- 
nito in the Prince of Heſſc's coach, cauſed the 
marſhal de Boufflers to be arreſted, by way of re- 
prizals, for the gariſons of Dixmuyde and Deynle, 
which were detain'd, and ill-uſed by the French, 
contrary to the Cartel, He was conducted to 
Maeſtricht, where he was treated with all the 
civility and reſpect due to his quality: but his con- 
finement was not long ; for upon the return of the 
captain of his guards, whom he fent to give the King 
notice of what had happen'd, and the marſhal's in- 
gaging his word, that the gariſons of Dixmuyde 
and Deynſe ſhould be ſent back, as ſoon as he him- 
ſelf ſhould be ſet at liberty, his Majeſty gave orders 
for his releaſment. 

The gariſon of Namur, which, at firſt, con- 
ſiſted of near 15,000 men, was, during the ſiege, 
reduced to 553S men. So that the beſieged loſt 
near as many men as the beſiegers. 

The important conqueſt of Namur (1) being thus 
made, and the ſeaſon being too far advanced to at- 
tempt any thing farther of conſequence, King 
William left the command of the army to the elector 
of Bavaria, and retired to Loo, his uſual receſs after 
the fatigues of a campain; while both armies con- 
tinued in the field, without any farther action, till 
the 25th of September, when chey began to ſepa- 
rate; and thus ended the campam in Flanders. 

I muſt not, however, quit the Netherlands, with- 
out taking notice, that major-general Ellemberg, 
who ſo ſhamefully gave up Dixmuyde, coming, 
about the begining of October, to Ghent, he, 
with the other chiet officers of the gariſons both of 
that place and Deynſe, were there ſecured, and a 
court-martial was appointed for their trial. By 
ſentenle of this court, which was afterwards. trani- 
mited to his Majeſty, and by him confirmed, 


— 
headed; brigadier O Farrell to be caſhier'd with in- Wirut- Un 
famy, and impriſon'd during the- King's pleaſure ; Ay? 18 
three other colonels to be likewiſe broke, and ſome 95. 
ſuſpended. Accordingly Ellemberg had his hay Y'V 
ſtruck off at Ghent, the goth of November, and, 
tho* the court-marſhal judgꝰd his crime to Le cowar- 
dice, and not treachery, he look*d, death in the 
face with great reſolution. | 

On the Rhine the campain was fo inconſiderable, Th, cn 
that it is ſcarce worth our notice : the French were, on the From 
at the begining of it, ſuperior to the Prince of 
Baden, and fo long they indeavor'd to draw him to 
an unequal battle: but his Highneſs, being, at length, 
re-inforced, quited his retrenchments, and then, in 
his turn, did what he could to bring the French to 
an ingagement, but with as little ſucceſs ; and fo 
the campain ended, without any thing material being 
done on either ſide. 

In Catalonia, the Spaniards had almoſt always 
been on the loſing fide : but now they ſeem'd to ride 
triumphant at leaſt for a time. For four ſquadrons 


In Catalonia, 


of Miquelets receiving intelligence, that a detach- 


ment of the enemy were upon the march from Bag- 
noles to Gironne, they incounter'd them by the way, 
fand gave them a total defeat. Fluſh'd with this 


ſucceſs, upon information that monſ. St. Sylveſtre 
, was marching with eight thouſand men, and between 
three and four hundred mules, laden with all forts 
of proviſions tor Caſtle-Folet, they join'd themſelves 
to a body of Spaniards, and attack d the French with 
ſo much vigor, that they kill'd about 2000 of them 
on the ſpot, and took near 500 priſoners, and almoſt 
all the mules. Soon after this, the Catalans and 
Miquelets routed another body of French, of about 
2000 men, who were on their march, to join the 
3000 which were before defeated : but here we 
may put a ſtop to their ſucceſs; for tho' they after- 
wards block*d up Caſtle-Folet more cloſely, with a 
defign to ſtarve ir, they could not hinder the duke 
of Vendome, from puting relief into the piace, and 
they were forc'd to retire from before it with loſs. 
How little ſucceſs they had before Palamos, the rea- 
der has already ſeen: tho' had not admiral Ruſſel 
thought it neceſſary to re-imbark his troops, and 
bear away with the fleet, as he did, it was generally 
believed the rey could not have held our above a 
day or two longer (2). | 

In Italy, the French were, likewiſe, the ſufferers, And in Italy. 
by the lots of the important place of Caſal. This | 
fortreſs had been long block'd up by the confederate 
forces, to little purpoſe : but, at length, ic was re- 
ſolved to beliege ic in form, The trenches before 
the citadel were accordingly d, the latter end 
of June, as they were, ſoon , before the town. 
By the gth of July, the confederates began to play, 
with their bombs, upon the citadel and outworks, 
and the 8th they carried che pallifadoes, the counter- 
ſcarp, and the half-moon, by ſtorm. Upon which; 
the next day, the beſieged, finding the beſiegers 
ready to ſtorm the cover*d way, thought fit to beat 
a parly, and ſurrender the place, after about thirteen- 
days of open trenches: and this was all that hap- 
pen d, worthy our notice, in theſe parts (3). 


(i) The conqueſt of Namur was certainly very conſiderable $ 


E of the glory of it, pretend it coſt too dear: for (ſay they) 


this ſiege was the occaſion of the loſs of Dixmuyde and Deynſe, with their intire gariſons, and to this they add the bom- 
bardment of Bruſſels, the fineſt town in the Netherlands, which was deſtroyed, with all its rich moveables and effects, while the 
allies lay before Namur. Salmon's modern hiſtory, vol; 24. p. 184. | 
(2) The occaſion of the admiral's ſudden departure was, intelligence brought him, that monf. Tourville, with the French 
fleet, was ready to ſail, from Toulon, for the ocean: but it afterwards appear'd to be only a ſtratagem of the French, by whom 
this report was induſtriouſly raiſed, to ingage the admiral to abandon the fiege; and, in this, they ſucceeded. 
(3) The confederates would not have ſo cafily made themſelves maſters ef this place, had not the marſhal de Catinat been ob- 
lig d to ſend. the greateſt part of his forces to ſecure the coaſt of Provence, — any invaſton from the Engliſh fleet, which at 


this time alarmed the ſouthern parts of France. 


yet there were nat wanting thoſe, who, to rob King William of 
not only ten or twelve thouſand men were loſt before the place, 


King 
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WiIII' III. King William, whom we left at Loo, arrived, | „“ mouſly zealous, for the proſecution of it; and WILI'III. 
An? 1695. from thence, at the Hague, the 7th of October, he was glad that the advantages, they had had, Ax' 1695. 
N. S. where having ſettled, with the States-general, “ this year, gave them a reaſonable ground of hop- LAY DJ 


KngWilliam the plan of the war, for the next year, he imbark'd, | ** ing for farther ſucceſs hereafter. That, upon 
returns to on the ninth, O. S. on board the William and“ this occaſion, he could not but take notice ofethe 
England. Mary-yacht, and the next day landed ſafely at]“ courage and bravery the Engliſh troops had ſhewn, 
Margate, having been attended in his paſſage, by“ this laſt ſummer, which, he might ſay, had an- 
a ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch men of war, com-“ ſwered their higheſt character in any age, and 
manded by fir Cloudeſly Shovel. His Majeſty lay ]“ that it would not be denied, that without the con- 
that night at Canterbury, and, on the 11th, came] © currence of the valor and power of England, it 
thro* London and Weſtminſter, to Kenſington, ** were impoſſible to put a ſtop to the ambition 
The parlia- The firſt thing the King did, after his arrival, | *© and greatneſs of France.” 


ment diſſolv- was to call a council, in which he propoſed diſ- 
ed, and 2n- ſg] ying the preſent parliament, and, it being reſolved 
ther 


The King 
goes on a 
progreſs to 
the north. 


The parlia- 
ment meets, 


upon, after ſome debate, a proclamation was ordered 
for that purpoſe, and for the ſpeedy calling of ano- 
ther, to be holden at Weſtminſter, the 22d of 
November next inſuing (1). 

It having been repreſented to the King, that it 
might very much conduce to his intereſt, 1n the in- 
ſuing elections, to ſhew himſelf to the people, and 
to converſe more familiarly with the nobility and 
gentry, than he uſed to do, his Majeſty thought fit 
to take a progreſs northward: but the better to 
cover his deſign, he went firſt of all to New-mar- 
ket, where he ſeem'd to be invited by the uſual 
diverſions of the place, at this time of the year. 
He was there met and complimented by the vice- 
chancelor and heads of the univerſity of Cambridge. 
From thence his Majeſty made a tour thro* North- 
amptonſhire, Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamſhire, War- 
wickſhire, and ſeveral other countries, viſiting the 
nobility, and other perſons of diſtinction, till he 
came back again to Oxford, where, on the 1oth 
of November, he was received by the duke of 
Ormond, their chancellor, dr. Adams, their vice- 
chancelor, and the reſt of the univerſity, in their 
academical habits : His Majeſty was conducted 
to the Theatre, where an elegant entertainment was 
provided ; he could not, however, be prevailed upon 
to eat a morſe] ; but immediately took coach and 
went to Windſor (2). 

The parliament being met, on the 22d of No- 
vember, according to his Majeſty's writs of ſum- 
mons, the King being ſeated on the throne, and the 
commons ſent for up, the lord-keeper ſignified his 


Majeſty's pleaſure to them, that they ſhould forth- 


The King's 
ſpeech to both 
houſes. 


» uh thn. 4 1 a 


with proceed to the choice of a ſpeaker. The 
commons, thereupon, return'd to their houſe, and 
unanimouſly made choice of Paul Foley, eſq; who 
being, the next day, preſented to the King, and 
approved by him, his Majeſty then made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, wherein he told them: 


« That it was with great ſatisfaction he met 


them, being aſſured of a good diſpoſition of his 
e parliament, when he had ſuch proofs of the af. 
e fection of his people, by their behavior during 
his abſenſe, and at his return. | 

That he was ingaged in the preſent war by the 
« advice of his firlt parliament, who thought it 
« neceſſary for the defenſe of the Proteſtant reli- 
„gion, and for the preſervation of the liberties of 
« Europe. That the laſt parliament, with great 
&* cheartulneſs, aſſiſted him to carry it on. That 
he could not doubt but that their concern for the 


* common ſafety would oblige them to be unani- 


ww 


Then addreſſing himſelf to the commons, he told 
them: That he thought it a great misfortune, 
that from the begining of his reizn, he had 
been forced to ask ſo many, and ſuch large 


** aids of his people; and yet, he was confident, 


** would be, at leaſt, as great ſupplies requiſite, for 


carrying on the war, by ſea and land, this year, 
* as was granted in the laſt ſeſſion; the rather, be- 
* cauſe the] enemy augmented their troops, and 
that the neceſſity of augmenting the ſhiping did 
e plainly appear. That the funds, which had been 
given, proved very deficient, That the con- 
dition of the civil liſt was ſuch, that it would not 
be poſſible for him to ſubſiſt, unleſs that matter 
% was taken into their care, That compaſſion ob- 
„ liged him to mention the miſerable circumſtances 
* of the French Proteſtants, who ſuffered for their 
religion, and, therefore, he earneſtly recommend- 
ed to them, to provide a ſupply ſuitable to their 
e occaſions, 

© That he muſt, likewiſe, take notice of a 
5 great difficulty they lay under, at this time, by 
& reaſon of the ill ſtate of the coin, the redreſs of 
* which might, perhaps, prove a farther charge to 
e the nation; but that this was a matter of ſo 
6 general concern, and of ſo very great impor- 
* tance; that he had thought fit to leave it in- 
«« tirely to the conſideration of his parliament. 

That he did recommend to the laſt parliament, 
ce the forming ſome good bills, for the incourage- 
« ment and increaſe of ſeamen: That, he hop'd, 
% they would not let this ſeſſion paſs, without doing 
% ſomething in it, and that they would conſider of 
« ſuch laws as might be proper for the advancement 
tc of trade, and would have a particular regard to 
that of the Eaft-Indies, leſt it ſhould be loſt 
ce tothe nation: and that, while the war made it ne- 
ce ceſſary, to have an army abroad, he could wiſh 
“ ſome way might be thought of to raiſe neceſſary 
e recruits, without giving occaſion of complaint. 

« That his deſign to meet his people in a new 
e parliament, had made the opening ot this ſeſſion 
4 very late; which he hoped, they would have ſuch 
ce regard to, as to make all poſſible diſpatch of the 
great buſineſs before them, and would call to 
“ mind, that by the long continuance of the laſt 


cc 


e ſeſſion, the allies did not only loſe advantages, 


« which they might have had at the begining of the 
e campain, but gave the enemy ſuch an opportunity, 
e as might have proved very fatal to them: and that 
ce he was the more concerned to preſs this, becauſe 
« of the great preparations the French made, to 
ee be early in the field, the next year. 


ped in the ſtreet, the day befare, wherein information was given of a pretended deſign 


(1) The chief reafon which induced his Majeſty to diſſolve this parliament, was, probably, the proſecution of the duke of 
Leeds, which, in the whole courſe of it, had made him uneaſy, being thought, by many to' have more ſpleen than Juſtice in it: 
Now as, on the one hand, his Majeſty could never have ſacrificed a miniſter, to whom he not only owed his match with the late 
Queen, but who had, likewiſe, been ſo greatly inſtrumental in bringing about the revolution; ſo, on the other hand, there was 
no ſaſer way to put a ſtop to an impeachment, which was till depending, than the calling a new parliament. | 

(2) The duke of Ormond having communicated to his Majeſty a letter directed to his grace, by a nameleſs perſon, and drop- 


to poiſon the King at this entertainment, 


his Majeſty, without reflecting on the groundleſſneſs of the report, which was, undoubtedly raiſed by ſome enemy to him, 
or the univerſity, took this haſty reſolution ; but as it was not thought proper, to expoſe his Majeſty's ſuſpicion, he declared, 
that this was a viſit of kindneſs, not of curioſity, he having ſeen the univerſity beſore; and, therefore, did not propoſe to 
“make any ſtay at this time. - | = 


In 


they would agree with him in opinion, that there 
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— intereſt had all along born ſo great a thare of the Wir, 


Wrri IH. In the cloſe of this ſpeech his Majeſty told the 
An” 1695, lords, „ that he had had ſuch experience of their 
LY Ry ©* affections; and to the commons; that he 
* had ſuch an intire ſatisfaction in the choice which 
bis people had made of them, that he promis'd 
66 himfzIf a happy concluſion of this ſeſſion, unleſs 
<< they ſuffered themſelves to be miſled into heats 
and diviſions, which being the only hope, the 
common enemy now had left, he made no doubt, 
but they would intirely diſappoint them, by their 
«« prudence and love to their country. 
Addreſſes of Both lords and commons addreſs'd his Majeſty, 
both houſes. with great zeal and unanimity, and to the ſame 
effect, „ congratulating him on his ſucceſs, this 
% campain, and on his fafe return, and aſſuring 
e him, that they would ſupport his government, 
* and ſtand by him, in the proſecution of the war, 
© in which he was ingaged for the ſafety of Eng. 
« Jand, and the liberties of Europe.” To the com- 
mons addreſs, his Majeſty was pleas'd to anſwer : 
that he thank'd them heartily tor the marks they 
« gave him of their affection: adding; that his and 
their intereſt were inſeparable, and that there 
was rothing he wiſh'd ſo much, as the hap- 
pineſs of this country, where Gop had placed 
« him.” 

The firſt and main thing the parliament had to 
do, and which they undertook with great alacrity, 
was to find out ways and means to provide for the 
expenſe of the war, and to carry it on with vigor : 
however, to ſhew, at the ſame time, their zeal to 
the people who choſe them, by ſecuring their lives 
and eſtates, the commons, previous to all public 
buſineſs, on the 26th of November, brought again 

Bill for regu- into the houſe the ſo much defir'd * bill tor regu- 


His Majeſty's 
anſwer. 


public charge, the commons did not aim at ſparing Ay 
themſelves, but again laid 4 s. in the poun upon 
land, as likewiſe upon all perſonal eſtates, and upon 
all offices and imployments of profit, other than 
military offices in the army, navy , and ordnance, 
This tax, however, falling very ſhort of anſweri 

the ſupplies they had voted, the houſe reſolved, 
firſt to inlarge the times for perſons to come in and 
purchaſe certain annuities, mention'd in a former 
act, Second, to continue the duties formerly charg- 
ed on low wines, and ſpirits of the firſt extract ion. 
Third, to continue the duties upon all wines, vine- 
gar, and tobacco, from the 24th of June 1698, to 
the 29th of September 1701. Fourth, To continue 
the duties upon all Eaſt-India goods and manu- 
factures, and upon all wrought filks, and ſeveral 
other goods, from the roth of November, 1697, to 
the 29th of September, 1701. Fifth, to ſettle a 


fund, by continuing the duties upon falt, tor the 


payment of intereſt, not exceeding ſeven pound per 
cent, redeemable by parliament : and, Sixth, that 
the duties of twenty-five l. per ton, be laid upon all 
French wine, thirty l. per ton upon all French 
brandy ; fifteen I. per ton, upon all French vinegar, 
and twenty-five pound per cent. ad valorem, upon all 
other goods of the growth, product or manufacture 
of France, imported after the 12th day of March 
1697, for the term of twenty-one years, and from 
thence to the end of the next ſeſſion of parſiament, 
over and above the duties already charg'd thereupon, 
without any deduction, and after that rate, for any 
greater or leſſer quantity. And ſeveral bills were 
N and brought in purſuant to theſe reſo- 
utions. 


WAA 


The next important matter, which required the Debate; abou: 
conſideration of parliament, was their coining ot 7e-coining the 
the ſilver-mony ot this kingdom; which, as it was one Mony. 


lating trials, ** lating trials, in caſes of high treaſon and miſpri- 
&c. © fon of treaſon, ” which had been ſeveral times 
loft, in former ſeſſions of parliaments. It was read 


three times, paſsd, and ſent up to the lords, for 
their concurrence, on the 8th of December. The 
lords added to it the clauſe they had always inſiſted 
on, viz. that upon the trial of any peer or peereſs, 
for treaſon, or miſpriſon of treaſon, all the peers 
« who have a right to fit and vote in parliament 
« ſhall be duly ſummoned twenty days at leaſt before 
« ſuch trial, and vote at the ſame, having firſt 
taken the oaths appointed by the act of parlia- 
« ment made, in the firſt year of William and 
« Mary, and ſubſcribed and repeated the declara- 
« tion, mention'd in the act made, 30 of Charles II,“ 
which clauſe was agreed to by the commons, the 
17th of January (1). 

The ſecond of December, the houſe of commons 
voted a ſupply for carrying on the war ; the 6th 
they began to proportion it, and allotted 2,500,000 1. 
for the navy, and 16,972 1. for the officers of the 
two marine regiments. The 14th they voted 
2,007,832 1. for the pay of 87, 440 men, including 
commiſſion and non-commiſſion officers, making up 
the horſe, dragoons and foot, which, according to the 
liſt of the land-forces deliver*d into the houſe, my 
had voted neceſſary, for the ſervice of the year 1696. 
And laſtly 500,060 l. for the office of ordnance, 
the pay o the general officers, tranſports, hoſpitals, 
contingencies, and other extraordinary charge of the 


war; in all 5,024,853 1. 


A ſupply 
voted. 


Ways and . . . 
means, thing was to find out means to raiſe it, which could 
not but be very difficult, as ſo many were 


already ſo largely anticipated. And tho? the landed 


Having again granted this vaſt ſupply, the next 


of the moſt remarkable events of this reign, I ſhall 
be particular in my relation of. The lords having 
conſider'd that part of the King's ſpeech, which re- 
lated to the ill ſtate of the coin, and having drawn 
up an addreſs, to which, in a conference, they defir*d 
the concurrence of the lower houſe, the latter in a 
committee of the whole houſe, enter'd upon that 
grand affair: and the firſt queſtion was, whether it 
was neceſſary or expedient, to re- coin the filver- 
mony ? the affirmative was held by the court- party; 
but it met with a ſtrong oppoſition : for which the 
following reaſons were alledged : 

e the nation was in 
ſom war: by which the kingdom had already 
greatly ſuffer'd, and of which it grew every day 
more ſenſible : that, therefore, the people, on 
whoſe good affection, the government ſo much 
depended, ſhould not be provoked by new griev- 
ances, greater than any they had yet felt, as 
thoſe would certainly be, that muſt ariſe from the 
calling in the ſilver-coin: that if this was done, 
however things might be managed, and accom- 
modated at home, it were impoſſible to maintain, 
either the commerce or the war abroad: for nei- 
ther the merchant could be paid his bills of ex- 
change, nor the ſoldier receive the ſubſiſtence. 
That this was to lay the axe to the root, and 
& to dig up the foundations of the government. 
« That if this deſign was proſecuted, trade muſt 
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« ſtand ſtill, for want of mutual payments, whence 
6 ſuch diſorder and confuſion would certainly fol- 


— 


9 


(1) A remarkable turn of wit is related, on this occafion, of the young lord Shaftſbury ; who perceiving, while the bill was 


yet depending in the houſe of commons, that ſome 


jon was made to it, roſe up, in orderto {| 


for it, and WC — 
too 


That this was no fit conjuncture for it; that Reaſons 
gaged in a doubrful and burden. Bin . 


his ous: he induſtriouſly feign'd to be ſurpriz'd, that, for a while he could not go on: but having recover d himſelf, 
occaſion from his very ſurpriſe, to inforce the neceſſity of allowing counſel to priſoners, who were to a before their judges, 


ſince he, who not only was unaccuſed and innocent, but one of their members, was ſo daſh'd, when he was to ſpeak before tuat 
„ low 


auguſt aſſembly. Hiſtory of King William III. vol. 3. p. 117. 
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Reaſons for it. 


& low, as would * and diſhearten the peo- 
« ple, in the higheſt meaſure, if not drive them to 
« a perfect deſpair, as deſpair would to the moſt 
« terrible extremities : that, therefore, the re-coin- 
« ing the mony at this time was by no means to be 
« attempted, without hazarding all.“ 

Thoſe of the contrary opinion, at the head of 
whom was mr. Charles Montague, chancellor of the 
exchequer, alledged : ** that the miſchiet would be 


cs 


as 


** than ſo many proces of uncoin'd bullion : that, WII“ II. | 
x uld our ſtandard be alter'd, we Aw' 1615. 
ſhould ſtill be upon the ſame foot with our neigh- N 


an therefore, ſhou 
cc 


a bors, for if we were to pay them for their goods, 


or exchange our mony with theirs, whatever de- 
nomination we gave our mony, they would, in 
their exchange, ever reduce it to an equality 
with theirs, and proportion the quantity and 

oodnels of their commodities, to the weight and 
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« fatal, if a preſent remedy was not found out and 
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applied: that by reaſon of the ill ſtate of the coin, 
the exchange abroad was infinitely to the nation's 
prejudice: that the ſupplies, which were raiſed 
to maintain the army, would never attain their 
end, being ſo much diminiſh'd and devour'd by 
the unequal change, and exorbitant premiums, 
before they reach'd the camp : that this was the 
unhappy cauſe, that guineas were advanced to thir- 

ſhillings, and forein gold in proportion: that, 
therefore, to the nation's great loſs, not only the 
Dutch, but, indeed, all Europe, ſent that com- 
modity to this market; and would continue ſo to 
do, till the nation ſhould be impoveriſh'd and 
undone, by too much gold: that we muſt ex- 
change for their gold our goods or our ſilver, till, 
at laſt, we ſhould have only guineas to trade 
withal ; which no body could think our neigh- 
bors would be ſo kind to receive back at the 
value they were at here: that, therefore, this 
diſeaſe would, every day, take deeper root, in- 
fect the very vitals of the nation, and, if not 
remedied, would ſoon become incurable : that 
our enemies muſt be mightily intimidated by ſo 
great an action, and would ſooner be induced to 
agree to honorable terms of peace, in caſe they 
ſaw us able to ſurmount this difficulty, by the 
retrieving the ill ſtate of the coin, on which their 
hopes. of the nation's ſpeedy ruin ſo much de- 
pended; and that it would juſtly create an 
eſteem abroad, of the greatneſs and wiſdom of 
the parliament of England, which was able to 
conquer ſuch an obſtinate and almoſt inſuperable 
evil, in ſuch a juncture of affairs.“ 


Reſolution to It was at length, reſolved, after a long debate, 


re · coin the 
mony. 


and mature conſideration of the eircumſtances, to 
call in and re- coin the ſilver mony. This done, the 


Debate about next queſtion was; whether the ſeveral denomina- 


the ftan- 
dard. 


tions of the new mon | 
and finencſs as the old; or whether the eſtabliſh'd 


ſhould have the ſame weight 


ſtandard ſhould be rais'd ? this queſtion again pro- 
duced long debates : thoſe who were for raiſing the 


Reaſons tor ſtandard al 


raiſing it. 


«c 


red 3 that the price of an ounce of 
filver-bullion was advanced to fix ſhillings and 
three pence, and, therefore, the ſtandard ought 
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neneſs of the mony they were to receive for 
them; ſo that, in reſpe& of our forein com- 
merce, there was no reaſon to alter our ſtandard. 
If the ſtandard was raiſed, at home, they ſaid, 
great confuſion would attend it, the landlord 
would be defrauded of a great part of his rents, 
and the creditor of kis debts: that the ſeaman 
and the ſoldier would be wrong'd in their pay, 
and many the like injuries and inconveniencies 


would happen. That it was no anſwer to ſay, 


they might buy as much goods and conveniences 
of life with this coin, raiſed above its ſtandard, 
as they could before: becauſe, by degrees, the 
ſeller would infallibly raiſe the price of his goods, 
in proportion to the new-raiſed ſtandard, and 
that, of this, there was an inſtance before them ; 
all commodities being greatly raiſed in their 
Tice, while guineas were paid for thirty ſhil- 
ings. That, whereas it was alledged, that the 
price of bullion was riſen to fix ſhillings and 
three pence; and, therefore, the ſtandard of the 
ſilver coin ought to be raiſed likewiſe : It was re- 
plied, that it was a thing impoſſible for the price 
of ſilver to riſe and fall in reſpe& of itſelf: that it 
wasan unchangeable truth, which no miathe- 
matical demonſtration could be clearer, that an 
ounce of ſilver would ever be worth another ounce 
of the ſame fineneſs, and no more: allowing 
ſome inconſiderable diſparity upon the accounc 
of the coin, if one oùnce be in mony, and the 
other in bullion : that it was true, indeed, the 
people commonly gaye fix ſhillings and three 
pence for an bounce of bullion, but that they 
only gave —_— pleces, that had no more than 
the ſound of ſhillings and pence; but were by 
no means the things themſelves; that is, they 
were not the ſtandard-ſhillings of due weight and 
fineneſs, and were no more fo, in the juſt ſenſe 
the word, than an ell is an ell, when the third 
part of it is cut off: that the caſe was ſo plain, 
that when they demanded of thoſe, who —— 
an ounce of bullion was worth fix ſhillings and 
three pence, whether they meant fix mild ſhil- 
lings and three pence, they knew not what to 
reply: for this alteration of the value of bullion 


Reaſons 


againſt it. 


« to be raiſed to an equality. That the raiſing the 
<« ſtandard, would prevent the exportation of the 
« coin, which, of late, had been much practiſed, 
<« 10 the great prejudice of tlie kingdom. That it 
« would prevent its being melted down, and that, 
„thereby, fe would be much incouraged to 
bring in their plate and bullion into the mint.“ 

Theſe arguments were contradicted by the court- 
party, who urged : 

« That the worth of mony was relative, and to 
<« be rated by the meaſure of ſuch goods, labor, 
advice, ſkill, or other aſſiſtances, as could be 
purchaſed from another by our parting with it. 
„That the value of mony, among people who 
« lived under different municipal laws, was in- 
« trinſick, and conſiſted in its weight and fine- 
« neſs: that common conſent had given it this 
value, for the common conveniency of ſupplying 
one another's wants. That the weight and fine- 
e neſs was the only worth, which other nations re- 
«© garded in our coin, as we in theirs ; all mony 
« being, between ſubjects of different governments, 
« of no greater value, excepting the workmanſhip, 

Ne. 30. Vol. III. 


vas meerly in relation to diminiſh'd mony: and, 
to make it yet more evident, they urg'd, it was 


then matter of fact, that with five ſhillings and 


two pence, of new mill'd mony, they could buy 
as much bullion as they pleag'd ; while thoſe who 
bought it with clipp'd pieces, paid fix ſhillings 
and three pence. That whereas it was urg'd, 
„that the raiſing the ſtandard would prevent the 


exportation of our mony; it was anſwer'd, that 
& there was no other way poſſible to keep our mony 


at home, than by out-trading our neighbours, 
that is, by ſending them more commodities, or 
* of greater value, than thoſe we received from 
& them: for if, upon the ballance, we were found 
in their debt, there was no way left, but to pay 
& jt in coin or bullion; and that, therefore, what- 
& ever denomination we gave our coin, we muſt 
& be neceſſitated to ſend it abroad, if the commodi- 
& ties we exported could not pay our debts ; and 
c that all the other arguments, for raifing the ſtan- 


& dard, would fink to the ground, in caſe theſe two, 
© on which the reſt were built, had no reaſonable 
„ foundation. 
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trade, *till the new mony returned from t 
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Warr III. Theſe debates being at an end, the commons re- 
An” 1695; ſolved, on the 10th of December, , to recoin the 
„ clipped mony, according to the eſtabliſhed ſtan- 


c dard A the mint, both as to weight and fine- 


pon. ee neſs;“ and to make it more eaſy to the people, 


hey.voted „ a recompenſe for the deficiency of 
10 the clipped mony 3 503 That the loſs of ſuch clip- 
« .ned mony ſhould be born by the public; and. a 
ce Fand of 1,200,000 |. ſettled for that purpoſe.” 
The commons were not, in the mean time, inſen- 
ſible of the inconveniencies that mult neceſſarily 
attend the calling in and re-coining the clipped mony, 
the chief of which would be a ceſſation of payments, 
and as a conſequence thereof, an interruption of com- 
merce. It was evident, England could not ſubſiſt, 
unleſs ſome expedient was found out to luppert. its 
e Mint, 
ſince gold alone could not do it. They therefore, 
agreed, „ to call in the mony by degrees, that 


e while ſome denominations of coin were ſuppreſ- 


e ſed others might be current :” Hoping, that be- 
fore the laſt old mony ſhould come into be re-coined, 
ſo much of the new might circulate from the Mint, 
as might ſufficiently anſwer the neceſſities of the 

nation. 

They thereupon reſolved ; firſt, <* that a day be 
appointed, after which no clipped crowns or 
* half-crowns be taken, as alſo any mony clipped 
ce within the ring, be allowed in payment, or to 
«* paſs, except only to the collectors of his Maje- 
ce ſty's revenues and taxes, and upon loans and 
«© payments into the exchequer : ſecondly, that a 
« day be appointed after which no clipped mony 
„ ſhould paſs in any payment whatloever : thirdly, 
<* that a day be appointed, for all perſons to bring 
ce in their clipped mony, to be re-coined into milled 
<< mony z after which norecompenſe ſhould be made 
&« for the ſame.” The 11th of December, an 
addreſs was ordered to be prepared to deſire his 
Majeſty to regulate the currency of clipped mony, 
r) according to the foregoing reſolutions, and the 
fame being preſented accordingly, his Majefty, on 
the 19th, cauſed his royal proclamation to be iſſued 
for that end. TID | 

While theſe things were tranſacting, the com- 
mons, conſidering that the maintenance of an army. 
abroad occaſioned the exportation ofthe coin, which 
could be no ways prevented but by ſupplying the 
army with neceſſaries out of this kingdom, on the 
13th of December, ordered an addreſs to be pre- 
fented to his Majeſty : that he would pleaſe to 
*- procure, that all commodities and proviſions, 
« that ſhould be tranſported from England, for 
te the uſe of the forces in his Majeſty's pay abroad, 
« might be exempted from any duty or exciſe, 
throughout the Spaniſh and united Netherlands:“ 
To which the King anſwered : „ that what the 
commons defired, had been done, in a good 
«© meaſure, for ſeveral years, and that he would ſee 
« what could be farther done in it.” 


The 17th of December, the chancellor of the 
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the commons, they ordered, the 23d, a clauſe of 


(3). The inconveniencies which occaſioned this ſtop 
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exchequer preſented to the houſe, a bill, which he WII I“ III 
had prepared, „ for regulating the b of the Ax' 1693. 
© ſilver mony which having been conſidered by AS 


loan to be inſerted into it, in favor of ſuch as would 
advance mony on credit, of the exchequer, jn 
general, transferable to ſuch funds, as ſhould be 
ſettled by parliament, towards making good the 
deficiencies of the clipped mony ; and likewiſe or- 
dered the committee to take care, that all perſons 
| who ſhould bring in clipped mony (above what was 
for taxes) ſhould have a recompenſe for the ſame : the 
bill being amended accordingly, paſſed the 27th, 
and was ſent up to the lords for their concur- 
rence. 

For ſupplying the deficiency of the clipped mony, 
the commons reſolved, the laſt day of the year, to 
raiſe 1,200,000 l. by a duty upon all dwelling 
houſes except cottages (2); which duty was to 
be paid by the inhabitants of the ſaid houſes, and 
to be continued for ſeven years, and no longer. 

Before I enter on the tranſactions of the year 1696, A public fal. 
I muſt mention, that at the-begining of this ſeſſion, 
the commons addreſſed his Majelty to appoint a 
faſt, for the ſucceſs of the parliament, and accord- 
ingly, the 11th of December was appointed, for 
3 and the 18th, for the reſt of the king- 

om. 

Great complaints being likewiſe made to the houſe, Written pro- 
of the abuſe of written protections given by the teftions de. 
members, ſuch protections were called in, and made clared void. 
void in law : It was, however, at the ſame time, 
declared, that their menial ſeryants ſhould injoy the 
lame privileges as before; but no perſon ſhould be 
taken into cuſtody, upon complaint of a breach of 
privilege, 'till the matter ſhould be examined, 
which order was not to extend to any breach of 
privilege upen the perſon of a member. | 

But to return to the caſe of the clipped mony : Ax? 1696. 
the terms appointed by the King's proclamation, to Inconvenien- 
put a ſtop to the currency of it, were ſo ſhort, that cies occaſion'l 
notwithſtanding all the precaution which had been — 
uſed, an immediate ſtop was thereby put to trade mony. 
being repreſented to the houſe of commons, and 
the danger that attended them too evident to be 
over-looked, the houſe conſidered, in a grand com- 
mittee, the ſtate of the nation, and how to prevent 
the ſtop of commerce during the re-coining of the 
clipped monies. After ſeveral debates on this matter, 
they reſolved, on the gth of January, firſt, that Rewlutions 
the recompenſe for ſupplying the clipped mony of the com- 
* ſhould extend to all clipped mony, which was fi. mons there- 
© ver, altho' of a coats allay than the ſtandard. Pon. 

«© Secondly, that the collectors and receivers of his 
«« Majeſty's aids and revenues be injoined to receive 
«© all ſuch mony. Thirdly, that a reward of 5 l. 
t per cent. be given to all ſuch perſons as ſhould 
2 King in, either milled, or broad unclipped 
« mony, to be applied in exchange of the clipped 
e mony, throughout the kingdom. Fourthly, 


* — a. th ht * * cs 


(1) The lords had before addreſſed the King to the ſame effect. | s ; 
(2) This tax was of two ſhillings yearly upon each houſe, four ſhillings yearly upon every houſe having ten windows, and 
eight ſhillings yearly, upon ſuch houſes as have twenty windows, over and above the ſaid two ſhillings. | 
(3) This ſtop was partly occaſioned by the backwardneſs of the people to receive any old mony,' tho allowed at preſent to 
paſs, upon an apprehenſion, that at laſt, it would be left upon their hands; partly, from the ſlowneſs of re-coining, in reſpect 
of the wants of the public, tho otherwiſe diſpatched, : with all the expedition poſſible in ſo great an affair; and partly by reaſon 
of the unequal intrinſic value, between the new-milled mony, and thoſe pieces or denominations of the old, which were al- 
lowed to be current: for while the hammered mony, and pieces not clipped within the rim, were permited to paſs, for the 
preſent neceſſity of trade, no body was willing [to make payments in new mony, which ſo much exceeded the old in its intrin- 
} as it iſſued from the mints and exchequer, was ſtopped, ina great 
meaſure, in the hands of the firſt receiver: for none were diſpoſed to make payments, in the new filver coin, at the old 
ſtandard, when they could do it in the * pieces, ſo much below it: and thoſe who had no payment to make kept their 
rarities; and there is a great deal of reaſon to believe, that at firſt, large ſums of 
the new mony, by the help of the crucible, went in ingots abroad to purchaſe gold, which at this time, was a very profitable 


ſic value. And therefore, the new filver mony, as 


new mony in their cheſts, as medals 


commodity in England. 
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A bill upon 
theſe reſolu- 


tions. 


ing to order, preſented, the 16th, another bill to the 


Acts paſſed, 


Debates about 
lowering the 
price of gui- 
neas. 


« oulating the coinage of the ſilver mony of this 


« that a reward alſo of 3 d. per ounce be given 9 
«« all perſons who ſhould bring in wrought plate to 
« the Mint to be re-coined. Fifthly ; that for the 
% ſooner bringing in the clipped mony to be re- 
« coined, any per ſons might Pay in their whole next 
« years tax of 4 8. in the pound, inthe ſaid clipped 
«« mony, at one convenient time, appointe for 
« that purpoſe : Laſfly, char commiſſioners be ap- 
«- pointed in every county, to pay and diſtribute 
« the milled and broad unclipped mony and the 
<« new-coined mony, and to receive the clipped 
« mony.” A committee was appointed at the ſame 
time, to prepare and bring in a bill upon the ſaid 
reſolutions. 

A bill was accordingly preſented, and, after a 
ſecond reading, on the 21ſt of January, com- 
mited to a committee of the whole houſe. The 
queſtion was put the fame day, that it be an in- 
ſtruction to the ſaid committee, to conſider the 
price of guineas, which paſſed in the negative. 
Ehe ſiting of this committee was interrupted for 
ſome time; however, on the 4th of February it was 
reſolved: that a farther incouragement be given 
« for bringing in plate to be coined, and broad 
4 mony in order to be exchanged for clipped mo- 
e ny; and that a clauſe be inſerted in the ſaid bill 
to prevent the melting down, and exportation of 
coin, or any bullion.” Two days after the ſaid 
committee was impowered to receive another 
clauſe, *+ to prohibit the uſe of plate in public 
« houſes (1). | 

The houſe of peers having, on the 6th of Janua- 
ry, made ſeveral amendments to the bill for re- 


44 


« kingdom,” moſt of which were, on the 1 3th, after 
ſeveral debates and conferences, diſagreed to by the 
commons, mr. chancellor of the exchequer, accord- 


houſe, for remedying the ill ſtate of the coin of 
this kingdom,” which was received, and after 
ſome amendments had been made to it, by a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, ordered to be ingroſled, 
and then ſent up tb the lords, for their con- 
currence. 

The 21ſt, his Majefty gave the royal aſſent to this 
act, and at the ſame time, to . an act for inlarging 
the times to come in, and purchaſe certain an- 
«© nuities, &c; an act for regulating trials, in caſes 
« of treaſon and miſpriſion of treaſon; an act for 
preventing charge and expenſe in elections of 
« members to ſerve in parliament;“ and to ſeveral 
private bills: the 15th of February, the King came 
again tothe parliament houſe, and gave the royal 
ſanction to an act for granting to his Majeſty an 
« aid of 4 8. in the pound; an act to prevent falſe 
« and double returns of members to ſerve in par- 
<« liament; an act for the more eaſy recovering of 
e ſmall tithes,” and to ſeven private acts. 

The next debate of moment, which may pro- 
perly follow the former concerning the re-coining of 
the filver mony, as being relative thereunto, was 
concerning the exhorbitant price of guineas. This 
debate was occaſioned'by a petition preſented, the 
8th of February, to the commons, by diverſe mer- 
chants and others ; in which they prayed, that the 
difficulties they labored under, and lofles which they 
ſuſtained, in their trade and payments, occaſioned 
by the riſe of guineas, might be taken into conſi- 
deration. The houſe begun, by ordering a bill to 
be brought in, . for taking off the obligation and 
e incouragement of coining guineas, for a certain 
« time ;“ and then they proceeded to the lower- 


ing of the value: which was not however done 
without ſome oppoſition. 


a M.A. 
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The reaſons againſt lowering the price of guineas WII L III. 
were; „ that the people were eaſy and pleas'd AN' 1696. 
** with their being at this price; that abundance of CSV WI 
“people, in whoſe hands they ſhould, at laſt, be Reaſons 
e found, would be looſers, which would occaſion Saint it. 
great diſturbance and clamor in the kingdom; 

** that it ought, therefore, to be conſidered, how far 

it was fit to incenſe the common people in this 

< juncture of affairs, who had already ſuffered fo 

** much by the war.” The oppoſite party, who 

were for reducing the price of guineas, objected; 

that there was as great reaſon to bring down the Reaſonsforit. 
price of guineas, as there was to re- coin the ſilver 

** mony, at the old ſtandard ; (here they reckoned 

up the miſchiefs mentioned above on that head ;) 
that however the parliament were obliged to 
manage, by the neceſſity of affairs, and to ſuffer, 
for a time, the guineas to paſs at that exceſſive 
rate, that there might be in ſome meaſure a 
currency of mony, while the Mints were imploy- 
ed in re-coining the ſilver ; yet now they were 
obliged to ſink the price nearer the old ſtandard, 
that the ſilver mony might not be hoarded up, 

& as faſt as iſſued from the Mint? and that what- 

ever loſſes and inconveniencies the people might 
ſuffer, by the reducing of guineas, yet the miſ- 
chiefs which aroſe, and would daily increaſe, 
from not doing it, did infinitely over-balance 
c thoſe on the other ſide.” | 

Theſe reaſons, at length, prevailing, the com- The value of 
mons reſolved to lower the price of guineas, and 89inc2s funk. 
that they might do it with the leſs grievance to the 
people, they at firſt, on the 15th of February, re- 
duced them from thirty to twenty-eight ſhillings, af- 
terwards from twenty- eight ſhillings to twenty-ſix 
ſhillings, till at laſt, a clauſe was inſerted in the . bill 
e for incouraging the bringing of plate to the 
* the Mint,” whereby they were ſettled at twenty- 
two ſhillings, from which they naturally fell to their 
former price of twenty-one ſhillings ſix-pence. And 
thus this great undertaking, which tho* highly dif- 
ficult was abſolutely necelary, came to a happy 
end, to the immortal honor of this parliament in 
general, and in 1 of mr. Charles Montague, 
(afterwards lord Hallifax) to whole ſhare the ma- 

1 of chis arduous and important affair chief- 
y tell. 


I come now to an affair, which, together with Affair of the 
another I ſhall mention afterwards, gave the King — _ 
no ſmall uneaſineſs: the Scots, purſuant to the act , "pa 
of parliament they had obtained, for erecting a com- 
pany to trade to Africa and the Eaſt-Indies, of 
which I made ſome mention above, having pro- 
cured a great many ſubſcribers, as well Engliſh In- 
terlopers and Hamburghers, as Scots; the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India-company preſented a petition to the 
houſe of peers, ſeting forth; „ that this Scotiſh 
« company would not only be greatly prejudicial to 
ce the Engliſh Eaſt-India-company, but to the na- 
te tion in general.” The houſe of lords, hereupon, 
formed an addreſs to the King, to which the 
commons gave their concurrence, wherein they re- 
preſented to his Majeſty : that having taken into 
© their conſideration the ſtate of the trade of this 
Kingdom, they found, that beſide many other 
« diſadvantages and difficulties it now Jay un- 

« der, an act of parliament which had lately re- 
% ceived his Majeſty's royal aſſent in his king- 
« dom of Scotland, for erecting a company trad- 
ing to Africa, and the Indies, was likely to 
« bring many prejudices and miſchiefs to all his 


% Majeſty's ſubjects, that were concerned in the 


«« wealth and trade of this nation; that the ſaid 
« act did provide,” that all ſhips, merchandize, 


(1) This afterwards proved one of the beſt expedients to ſupply the Mint with bullion, there being at this time, ſcarce any 


— 


public houſe in England, that had not ſeveral filver tznkards, and other utenſils of the fame metal, which the owners choſe 
rather to ſend to the Mints and turn into ready meny, than to keep ſo much uſeleſs and dead ſilver at home. 


and 
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y. LU IIT. and other effects whatſoever, belonging to that com- ** in this kingdom, an oath de fideli, and under Wis 
Ax' 1696. pany, ſhould be free from all manner of reſtraints | color of a Scotiſh act of parliament, ſtyling Aw 1696, 


LAVA TT Prohibitions, and of all cuſtoms, taxes, ſeſſes, ſup- 


plies, or other duties impoſed, or to be impoſed by 
act of parliament, or otherwiſe, for the ſpace of 
twenty-one years : and farther, that the ſaid com- 

any, — members, officers, ſervants, or others 
2 thereta, ſhould be free, both in their per- 
ſons, eſtates and goods imployed in the ſaid ſtock 
and trade, from all manner of taxes, ſeſſes, Tup- 
plies, exciſes, quartering of ſoldiers, tranſient or local, 
levying of ſoldiers, or other impoſitions whatſo- 
erer, during the ſpace of twenty-one years. That 
« by reaſon of the great advantages granted to the 
«« Scotiſh Eaſt-India-company, and the duties and 
« difficulties which lay upon that trade, in Eng- 
e land, a great part of the ſtock and ſhiping of 
this nation would be carried thither z and by 
this means Scotland might be made a free port 
<* for all Eaſt- India-commodities; and conſequent- 
„ly thoſe ſeveral places in Europe, which were 
*© ſupplied from England, would be furniſhed from 
* Scotland, much cheaper than could be done by 
* the Engliſh, and therefore, this nation loſe the 
benefit of ſupplying foreign parts with thoſe 
«© commodities, which had always been a great ar- 
<< ticle in the ballance of their forein trade. More- 
over, that the ſaid commodities would unavoid- 
% ably be brought by the Scots into England 
e by ftealth, both by fea and land, to the vaſt 
„ prejudice of the Engliſh trade and navigation, 
4 and to the great detriment of his Majeſty, in 
* his cuſtoms: and that when the Scotiſh nation 
«© ſhould have ſertled themſelves in plantations in 
«<< America, the Engliſh commerce in tobacco, 
«< ſygar, cotton, wool, ſkins, maſts, &c. would 
« be utterly foſt, becauſe the privileges of that 
<< nation, granted them by this act, were ſuch, that 
«< that Kingdom muſt be the magazine for all com- 
* moditics, and the Engliſh plantations, and the 
<< traffic there, loſt to this nation, and the expor- 
tation of their own manufactures yearly decreaſed : 
<< that beſide theſe, and many other obſtructions, 
<« that this act would unayoidably bring to the gene- 
<< cal trade of this nation, another clauſe in the ſaid 
4 act, whereby” his Majeſty promiſed to in le 
his authority to have reſtitution, reparation ſa- 
tisfaction made, for any damage that might be done 
to any of the ſhips, goods, merchandizes, 2 
or other effects whatſoe ver, belonging to ſaid 
company, and that upon the public charge; . did 
<< ſeen to ingage his Majeſty to imploy the ſhiping 
and ſtrength at ſea of this nation, to ſupport 
this new company, to the great detriment even of 
<< this kingdom.” 

To this addreſs, the King anſwered : * that he 
gad been ill-ſerved 13 but he hoped 
«+ {ome remedies might be found to prevent the in- 
* conveniences which might ariſe from this 
„ ag. -. | 

The 26th of January, the commons, after having 
read the report of a committee appointed to ex- 
amine by what methods the ſaid act was procured, 

ether with ſeveral other papers relating to this 
affair, came to a reſolution, that the directors 
of the company of Scotland, trading to Africa, 
« and the Indies, adminiſtring and taking here, 


„ themſclves a company, and acting as ſuch, and 
* railing mony in this kingdom, for carrying on the 
© ſaid trade, were guilty of a high crime and 
*c- miſdemeanor 3 and that the lord Belhaven, 
William Patterſon, the projector (1), and the 
<< reſt of the directors, who were reſident in Eng- 
* land, fhould be impeached. | 

The commons having conſidered ſeveral times, in 
a grand committee, the ſtate of the nation, in 


relation to trade, reſolved, firſt, ** that a coun- A counch of 
* cil of trade be eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, trade voted. 


*« withpowers for the more effectual preſervation 
* of the trade of this kingdom; ſecondly, that 
*« the commiſſioners conſtituting the ſaid council 
** be nominated by parliament 3 thirdly, that 
*< none of the commiſſioners be of this houſe ; 
*« fourthly, that the faid commiſſioners ſhould take 
an oath, acknowledging that King William was 
* rightful and lawful heir of this realm, and that the 
late King James had no right or title thereunto, &c. 
Theſc, with ten other reſolutions relating to the ſaid 
council, being reported to the houſe, the two firſt, 
with ſome more of them, were approved ; but ſeve- 
ral others, and eſpecially the fourth, which occaſi- 
oned a warm debate, were rejected by the houſe : 
whereupon a bill was ordered to be brought in, 
upon the reſolutions agreed to (2). 


The other affair I mentioned, which gave great A grant tothe 


uneaſineſs to the . was a grant his Majeſty had <="! of Fon: 
or reſented. 


made to the earl of Portland, and to his heirs for 
ever, of the manors of Denbigh, Bromfield and 
Yale, in the county of Denbigh, being part of the 
demeſnes of the Prince of Wales. The gentle- 
men of Wales ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this grant, and 


the warrant coming to the lords of the treaſury, - 


they were, at one or two days notice only, heard 
againſt it, before their lordſhips: they repreſented ; 
that the Welſh were never ſubje& to any but to 
*« Gop and the King; that thoſe lordſhips were 
<< unahenable ; that they belonged to the Prince of 
* Wales when there was one, and the rents now 
<«« ſupported the government there, the ſalaries of 
the judges, and other officers of the crown, 
being paid out ofthem : they ſaid, the grant was 
too great for any forein ſubje& to have; and 
<< the people of the country were too great to be 
ſubject to a foreiner : that if ſuch grants were 
frequently made, there would be nothing left 
« for the King or his ſucceſſors to ſubſiſt on: they 
« could not conceive how the glory and grandeur 
« of England could be upheld - 2 poor landleſs 
e crown, and a miſerable neceſſitous people: that 
they were not Engliſh, but forein politicians, 
te that adviſcd the King to theſe grants: that the 
« Kings of England always reigned beſt when they 
{© had the affections of their Engliſh ſubjects; of 
* which they were ſecure, when the people were 
« ſenſible the King was intirely in their intereſt, 
« and loved the Engliſh ſoil, as well as the people's 
«© mony :” To which mr. Price, then a member of 
the houſe of commons, but afterwards a very fa- 
mous judge, towards the concluſion of along ſpeech 
he made, added: „ Jet it be conſidered (faid he) 
„can it be for his Majeſty's intereſt or honor 
« (when the people hear this and underſtand it) 


(1) The otherdireftors were David Nairne, James Smith, — Cheiſly, William 8 


Balfour, james Fowlis, Thomas Coutts, Abraham Wilmer, 


— 


a hepherd, Robert Blackwood, James 
van Mildert, Robert Williamſon, Anthony Merry, Paul 


Dominicque, Robert Douglas, Thomas Skinner, Hugh Fraſier, James Bateman, Walter Stewart, and Joſeph Cohen 


d' Azevedo, Hiſt. of King William III, Vol. 3. p. 131. 

2) The Scots, notwithitanding all this 
actually ſeitled a colony on the Iſthmus of 
both with the Eaſt-Indies and Europe, if they had not been 


pean nations to carry on a trade, thro the Pacific ocean, or South-ſea, to the 


tion, proceeded in their project of making ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies, and 
or Panama in America ; from whence it was thought they pro 
expelled from thence by the Spaniards, who never ſi 


ed to trade 
any Euro- 
Indies. 


« that 
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„ chargeable war, were accuſtomed to tell their 


that be daily. gives away the revenues, and 
«© more, the perpetuity of his crown- revenue to his 
«« ſorein ſubjects? Good Kings, after a long and 


people, that they ſorrowed for the hardſhips the 
nation underwent by long war and heavy taxes, 
and that now they. would live on their own : but 
it is to be feared, if grants are made ſo large 
and fo frequent, there will be nothing for the 
« King or his ſucceſſors, to call his own to live 
r upon.“ Having all done 2 the lord 
Godolphin ſaid; „ they had offered man 
« weighty reaſons, which they (the lords of the 
« treaſury) ſhould repreſent to his Majeſty.” | 
From the treaſury, the gentlemen of W ales atten- 
ded the grant to the privy-ſeal, where their reaſons 
and complaints againſt it were heard and received 
with all candor and goodneſs: yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, the faid grant being only ſuperſeded, 
but not recalled, fir Thomas Groſvenor, fir 
Richard Middleton, fir John Conway, fir Ro- 
bert Cotton, fir William Williams, fir Roger 
Puleſton, Edward Vaughan, Edward Brereton, 
and Robert Price, eſqs; addreſſed themſelves, by 
ition, to the commbns. Upon this occaſion mr. 
Price again made a long and very memorable ſpeech, 
in which having obſerved, that this petition, tho? 
«« ſubſcribed by a few hands, yet had the appro- 
« bation of thouſands, who were not influenced 
by their own intereſt, but acted for the honor of 
« the crown, and the welfare of the Britiſh nation z” 
he added, to what he had before offered to the 
lords of the treaſury and the lord privy-ſeal, among 
many others, the following weighty arguments : 
« We are ina confederacy in war, and ſome of 
« thoſe confederates our enemies in trade, tho 
« planted among us, ſome of them are in the 
King's cbuncil 5 ſome in the army; and the 
« common traders have poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
« outſkirts of this great city: we find ſome or 
« other of them naturalized, and others made 
« denizens ; every parliament, we find, indeàvors 
« for a general naturalization, and that warmly 
e ſollicited from court. We ſee our coin all gone, 
« and our confederates openly coining baſe mony, 
« of Dutch allay for us: we ſee moſt places of 
power and profit given to foreigners : we ſee 
our confederates in conjunction with the Scots, 
indeavoring to ruin our Engliſh trade : we ſee 
the revenues of the crown daily given away to 
one or other, who make ſale of them, and tranſ- 
mit their eſtates elſewhere : we do not find any of 
them buy lands or eſtates among us ; but what 
« they can get from us, they ſecure in their 
© own country; how can we hope for happy days 
« in England, when this great lord, and other 
«« foreigners. (tho* naturalized) are in the Engliſh, 
& and alſo in the Dutchcouncils ? if theſe ſtrangers 
« (tho? confederates) ſhould be in different intereſts, 
« (as they evidently are, in point of trade) to 
« which intereſt is it to be ſuppoſed, theſe great 
e forein counſellors and favorites would adhere ? 
„% So that I foreſee, when we are reduced to ex- 
stream poverty (as we are now very near it) we 
« are to be ſupplanted by our neighbors, and be- 
« come a colony to the Dutch. We ought to con- 
« ſider we are Engliſhmen, and like good pa- 
<« triots, ſtand by our country, and not ſuffer ii 


« to become tributary to ſtrangers: we have 
Vol. III. 


cc 


Joy, entertain Socinianiſm and Poverty; an 


** rejoiced, that. we have beat out of this country WII I'III. 
“ Popery and Slavery, and do now, with as great An? 1696. 
| Jet 
ve ſee our properties daily given away, and our - 
&© liberties muſt follow... The ' remedies (added 


| ** he to conclude) that our fore-fathers took to cure 


e ſuch like ills, are. well known. I defire more 
** redreſs than | puniſhment ; therefore I ſhall nei- 
ther move for an impeachment againſt this noble 
** lord, nor the baniſhment of him; but ſhall beg 
* he may have no power over us, nor we any de- 


* pendence on him; and fo conclude with this mo- 


tion; that an addreſs 
to ſtop the grant that is paſſing to the earl 
of Portland, of the Jordfhi of Denbigh, 
Bromfield and Yale, and other lands in the prin- 
cipality of Wales, and that the ſame be not 
granted but by conſent of parliament.” 

is bold ſpeech had ſo great weight with the An addreſs 


made to his Majeſty, 


houſe, that mr. Price's motion was carried by una- Against it. 


nimous conſent : and an addreſs being prepared, 
purſuant thereunto, and preſented to the King, on 
the 22d of January, by the whole houſe, his Ma- 


jeſty expreſſed himlelt to this effect: 


I have a kindneſs for my lord Portland, which The King's 
<* he has deſerved of me by long and faithful ſcr- anſwer. 
* vices: but I ſhould not have given him theſe 
lands, if I had imagined the houſe of commons 
could have been'concerned : I will, therefore, re- 
call the grant, and find ſome other way of ſhew- 
ing my favor to him. 
The attention not only of the court and parlia- A plot to 
ment, but of the whole nation, began now to be invade Eng- 
taken off from all other affairs, by a diſcovery that — — 
5 ; ; aſſinate the 
was made, as well of an invaſion and inſurrection, King. 
with which the kingdom was threatned, as with an 
aſſaſſination intended againſt his Majeſty's royal 
perſon, The French King began to be heartily. 
tired of the war, having in a manner ruined and 
depopulated his whole country, and the laſt cam- 
pain in Flanders having, as it were, blaſted all his 
hopes in the field, he determined, before he gave up 
the cards, to make one grand effort to reſtore his 
ally, King James. In order to this, new levies 
were made in France, during the winter, and a 
great number of forces were ordered to file off to- 
wards Dunkirk and Calais. Towards the begin- 
ing of February, it began to be a public diſcourſe 
in France, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was now 
fully reſolved to re-eſtabliſh King James, and had 
concerted matters ſo well, that nothing but the 
wind and waves could prevent it (1). The 18th of 
February, O. S. King James went in a poſt-chaiſe 
to Calais, in order to imbark for England, being 
attended by the marſhal de Boufflers, and the duke 
of Berwick, with ſir George Barclay; and ſome re- 
formed officers were ſent before ro England, to 
are King James's friends to join him there, at 


re 
bis anding. The French King, beſide the other 
expences of this expedition, made a preſent of 


100,000 louis d'or, to King James, with a pro- 
miſe of ſix millions of livres more, as occaſion 
ſhould require, and the abdicated Monarch bor- 
rowed 150,000 livres on his jewels. In order to 
facilitate this enterprize, ſome of the moſt deſperate 
of the conſpirators (ſome ſay with, others will have 
it without, the knowledge of KingJames, or indeed, 
any conſiderable men of their party) (2) had reſol- 
ved to attack King William's guards, as he came 

| & C from 


i) They were ſo confident, in France, of the ſucceſs of this enterprize, that the duke of Orleans urged it as an argument to 
the duke of Savoy, to make his ſeparate peace, before the total overthrow of the confederates, which of neceſſity would 


attend the reſtoration of the abdicated Monarch. Hitt. of King William III, Vol. 3. p. 
The rations which were made in France, for this invaſion, were very extraordinary. 
fiſted + eigh 


145. 
The troops appointed for it, con- 


teen regiments of foot, three of horſe, and two of dragoons, all veteran troops, amounting together to 16,000 
men, to be commanded by the marquis d'Harcourt. Between 4 and 500 tranſports were ready at Calais and Dunkirk, and 
they were to be convoyed by fifty-one men of war. They had orders to land at Dover or Rye; where the Jacobites had pro- 


miſed to receive them. Cont. of Rapin in French. Book 25. p. 2 


(2) Thoſe who are for exculpating King James, and the moſt conſiderable of the conſpirators, from having any know- 
ledge of the intended aſſaſſination, pretend, it appears, by the trials, that it was known to very few of them ; and that 


all 


- 
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War III. from hunting; and either to take him 5 trating thishelliſh deſign, was the 15th of February; WII L' III. 
| Aw 1696. and hurry him away to France (as thoſe who judge | but the King having put off the deſign of hunting Aw' 1696, 
| dot favorably of the deſign pretend) or to kill that day, it was prevented: whereupon ſome of the 8 
| him on the for (as is moſt probable) whence | moſt timerous of the conſpirators, fearing à diſ- : 
this conſpiracy had the name the Afſaſſination- | covery, declined the action, and withdrew : but 
| or. | | others, concluding the defi was not diſco- 
The news of King James's arrival at Calais was | vered, becauſe no body was taken up, had another 
no ſooner ſpread thro” the Netherlands, than the | meeting, wherein they reſolved it ſhould be done 
Prince of Wirtemberg, the elector of Bavaria, and | the next inſuing Saturday: but being diſappointed | 
Prince Vaudemont, immediately difpatched expreſſes] in their hopes, and there being a muttering among 
* of it to King William, and the former acquainted | the 200 le, that a plot was diſcovered, they all 
his Majeſty, that he had ſtoped all the ſhips, in diſpe d, and every one was thoughtful how to. 
the harbor and canal of Oftend, as well as in that of ſecure himſelf by flight. | 5 
Btuges, in order to tranſport the forces under his| The firſt who gave his Majeſty a circumſtantial 
command, for his Majefty's ſervice: and that, 7 account of this horrid conſpiracy, was probably 
caſe he did not quickly hear from his Majeſty, Ne mr. Pendergraſs : he had been ſent for out of the 
would run the hazard of bringing them over, which country to London, and was, *till then, wholl 
accordingly he did : nor were the States of Hol-| ignorant of the deſign : but being ſtruck with; hor- 
land backward, in making the like preparations, at] ror at the propoſal, it was thought he immediate 
Sas van Ghent. (1) I | took the reſolution to ſave the King's life ; tho“ the 
The aſſaſſination being, however, agreed on, at better tp manage his intended diſcovery, he ſeem'd 
I:aſt by ſome of the confpirators, ſeveral conſul- willing to, be one of the party (4). The 14th of 
rations were held, to fix upon the manner of, and' February, at night, this gentleman, went: to the 
place for effeting it (2) : and at length, they fixed earl of Portland, and being admited to a-private 
upon a place between Turnham-green and Bfent-| interview with his lordſhip, he, tho” a ſtranger, with- 
ford, in a Moorifh bottom, where there is a bridge, | out farther ceremony, deſired . he would perſuade 
and diverſe roads that croſs one another. On the| the King, to ſtay in his palace the next morning. 
North ſide there is a road, which goes round Brent-| = for that, if he went abroad to hunt he would 
ford, and on the South, a lane, leading to the “ be murder'd.” He was introduced to his Majeſty, 
river; ſo that paſſengers can come thither ſeveral | the ſame. night, tho? late, and diſcover'd the whole 
ways. After having paſſed the bridge, the road| plot. His deportment ſhewing him to be a man 
grows narrow, with a foot-path on one fide, and|of honor, a great ſtreſs was laid upon his infor- 
a high thick hedge on the other (3). Here it was mation, and, thereupon, the King is ſuppoſed to 
the hotrid parricide was to be commited 3 and for] haye put off his deſign of hunting. | 
the manner of it, the conſpirators agreed to divide | The next day, one de la Rue, a Frenchman, and 
themſelves into three parties: one commanded, by | one of the conſpirators, who knew nothing of any 
=. Rockwood, was to attack the guards in front, and | diſcovery made before, confirm'd all Pendetgrais 
= another, under Porter, in the rear, while a third, com-| had faid : but tho they had ſeparately given the ſame. 
1 manded by fir George Barclay, was to ride di- account of the whole conſpiracy, they would not, at 
| rectly up to the coach and aſſaſſinate his Majeſty. firſt, be prevaild upon to name the conſpirators; 
„ They propoſed afterwards to ride in a body to] till the 2 1ſt of February, the King having examined 
Hammerſmith, and there ſeparating to take ſeyeralſ them both ſeparately in his clofet, he found argu- 
ways for London. The firſt day fixed for perpe- ments of ſufficient weight to removeall their Grapes, 


- ͤ—U “—̃ꝛ— — ee... - _ m 


all the criminals, at their execution, denied King James's having given any commiſſion or orders for killing King William : 
tho' in this, there ſeems to be a mental reſervation : for they allow of a commiſſion which ſome of them ſaid they had ſeen, 
being only in general, to make war upon the Prince of Orange ;” or as other relations expreſs it, . to attack and ſeize 
«« the Prince of Orange in his winter quarters, to which ſome add, in the midſt of his guards.” The continuator of 
Rapin, however, leaves it undetermined, whether this commiſſion, which was produced by fir George Barclay, was real or 
fictitious | 
1) Notwithſtanding the expedition made by the ed» - the King from the Netherlands, it is generally believ 

as his Majeſty had * certain intimation not only of the intended invaſion, but likewiſe of the conſpiracy — his > 
It has been ſaid, that every ſtep the conſpirators took was, from time to time, diſcovered to the earl of Portland, one 
Richard Fiſher, who had his knowledge of it from Harriſon the prieſt, as being thought to be one of their party; and that one 
Grimes bad likewiſe diſcovered ſomething of it to the ſame lord, having got ſome dark hints of it from another of the party: but as 
they both refuſed to name the conſpirators, no great credit was given to their information: the continuator of Rapin in French 
pretends Fiſher and Grimes made their diſcoveries, the ioth of February, but four days before it was made by Pendergraſs : and 
as Fiſher was not made an evidence, nor indeed. was ever heard of afterwards, many are apt to think, that the government had 
little or a — of theſe matrers, till two or three of the conſpirators, being jealous of one another, gave the court an 
account of them. 

(2) Some propoſed to kill his Majeſty at Kenſington, by attacking his guards, and entering his palace in the dead of the 
night; but this was found wholly impracticable. Others were for murdering him as he came on Sunday, to St. James's chappel ; 
for which purpoſe forty men, well armed, were to attack his guards, then conſiſting of twenty-five men only, while fix men on 
foot, ſhould ſhat Hide-park-gate, and the reſt aſſaſſinate his Majeſty. It was alſo propoſed to kill the coach-horſes, as they 
were entering into the park, that the paſſage being ſtoped, the guards might not be able to come till the aſſaſſines had done 
their work. Another propoſal was to murder the King, as he returned from hunting, in a narrow lane, by a wood-fide, near 
Richmond, leading to the Thames, on the other fide of the water, about 150 paces long, in which there is a gate, that when 
= _—_ — and horſes from coming that way : but this being diſapproved of by fir George Barclay, was, as well as the 

rmer, laid afide. 

(3) They could indeed hardly have found a more proper place, for the King being accuſtomed to enter the ferry-boat, in his coach, 
and as ſoon as he landed on this {ide the water, to let the coach drive on without expecting the reſt of the guards, who eould not 
croſs the Thames, till the boat returned to the Surry- ſide, to bring them over, he generally paſſed thro' this lane, with only 
five or ſix of his guards, | | | 18 

(4) This is the favorable account given of Pendergraſs by our hiſtorians; but the continuator of Rapin in French, who 
calls him an Iriſhman, a Soldier, a Roman-Catholic, and a virulent Jacobite, gives a very different account of the motives 
which induced him to make this diſcovery : * having (ſays he) neglected to meet the conſpirators, at a place and time fix'd 
for a rendezvous, they ſuſpected he had a deſign to betray them, and, therefore, reſolving to ſend him out of the world firſt, 
gave the eommiſſton to Porter. Pendergraſs, meeting with Porter, gave ſo good an account of the cauſe of his abſence, as 
not only ſatisfied him, but ingayed him to divulge the ſecret, and acquaint him with the, cruel orders he had received, 
Which he was glad he had now an excuſe not to obey. Pendergraſs, having eſcap'd this 2 and being apprehenfive the 
«« reſt of che contederates might not be fo eafily convinced of his integrity, he immediately refolved,. for his own preſervation, 
to diſcover the whole deſign. The fame author accounts, in the like manner, for Porter's leaving the conſpirators, fearing 
they might revenge on him the mercy he had ſhewn to Pendergraſs.” B. xxv, p. 253, 254. 
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Proclamation 
co apprehend 
the conſpi- 
ntors. 


Acts paſs d. 


The King's 
ſpeech about 
the plot. 


cc 


and, upon a promiſe that the 
aſe of as evidences, they con 
of the aſſaſſins, | VR. he 

Mr. Porter, who had drawn — 4 5 into the 
plot, coming in likewiſe and accufing him, among 
others, as à conſpirator, he thereby thought himſelf 
diſcharged from all obligation, and, together with 
de la Rue and Porter, conſented to be evi 
Tb Nagl be w perfectly inform'd F 1 

is Majeſty, being now | y inform'd of a 

ſh 1 is Ane to be iſſued, 
the 23d of February, for apprehending the conſpira- 
tors (1), with a promiſe of 10001. reward, for every 
oftender that ſhould be taken and brought to juſtice. 
This proclamation was no ſooner publiſh'd, than 
mr. ge Harris, who, with others, had been ſent 
out of France, to obey the orders of fir George 
Barclay, and was actually ingag'd in the aſſaſſina- 
tion, feſign'd himſelf to fir William Trumball, and 
diſcovered all he knew, fo that the King's evidences 
of the plot daily increaſed. 

The 24th of February, the King came to the 
houſe. of lords, and having ſent for the commons, 


ented to tell the names 


his Majeſty gave the royal aſſent to . an act for 


<« taking, examining, and ſtating the public ac- 
„ counts. To an a& for repairing the highways, 
ce between London and Harwich ;“ and to two 
private acts: after which he made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes : _ 

My lords and gentlemen, 

« Tam come hither, this day, upon an extraor- 
ce dinary occaſion, which might have proved fatal, 
« had it not been diſappointed, by a ſingular mercy 
and goodneſs of Gop ; and may now, by the con- 
tinuance of the ſame providence, and our own 
prudent indeavors, be ſo improved, as to become 
a ſufficient warning to us, to provide for our 
ſecurity, againſt the pernicious practices and at- 
tempts of our enemies. I have received ſeveral 
concuring informations of a deſign to aſſaſſinate 
me, and that our enemies, at the ſame time, are 
very forward in their preparations for a ſudden 
invaſion of this kingdom; and have, therefore 
thought it neceſſary to loſe no time, in acquaint- 
ing my parliament with theſe things, in which 
the ſafety of the kingdom, and the public wel- 
fare, are ſo nearly concerned, that I aſſure myſelf 
nothing will be omited, on your part, which 
may be thought proper for our preſent or future 
ſecurity. I have not been wanting to give the 
neceflary orders for the fleet; and I hope we 
have ſuch a ſtrength of ſhips, and in ſuch a readi- 
neſs, as will be ſufficient to diſappoint the inten- 
tions of our enemies. I have alſo diſpatch'd 
orders for bringing home ſuch a number of our 
troops, as may ſecure us from any attempt. Some 
of the conſpirators againſt my perſon, are alread 
in cuſtody, and care is taken to e 0 
many of the reſt, as are diſcovered: and ſuch 
orders are given, as the preſent exigency of affairs 
does abſolutely require, at this time, for the pub- 
r | 

My lords and gentlemen, 
„Having now acquainted you with the danger 
« which has thrratned us, I cannot doubt of your 
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* ſhall judge proper for our common ſafety 
I perſuade myſelf, we muſt be all ſenſible, how 
<* neceſſary it is, in our preſent circumſtances, that 
all poffible diſpatch ſhould be given to the buſi- 
*© neſs before you (2). | 

Both houſes attended his Majeſty, the ſame day, 


ſhould not be made]. readineſs and zeal, to do every thing which you W1u:” III. 
: and Ax” 1696. 
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at Kenſington, wich an addreſs; in which e they adac of 
congratulated his prefervation, and declared their both houſes, 


2 abhorrence of the barbarous deſign; beſeeching 
ry him to take a more than ordinary care of his 
perſon: ” they likewiſe laid hold of this occaſion 


to aſſure him; . that they would ſupport and aſſiſt 


is perſon and government againſt the late King 
„James, and all his enemies; and, in caſe his 
** Majeſty came to a violent death, they would 
** revenge it; defiring he would ſeize and ſecure 


* ſuch perſons, with their horſes and { 
« ſhould think fit.” a ub 


In anſwer to this addreſs, his Majeſty “ thank'd The King's 
* them heartily for it; aſſured them, that on his anſwer. 


part, he would do all that was within his 
<© power, and readily venture his life, for the pre- 
< ſcrvationof this kingdom, to which he had ſo many 
cc obligations, and recommended himſolf to the 
* continuance of their loyalty and good affection.“ 

The commons, to ſhew the King they were in 
earneſt, order*d, the {ame day, a bif to be brought 
in, to impower his Majeſty to ſecure and detain 
* all ſuch perſons, as his Majeſty ſhould ſuſpect 
*c were conſpiring againſt his perſon and govern- 
ment; “ as alſo, © a bill, that whenever it ſhould 
** pleaſe Gop to afflift theſe realms with the death 
of his Jun Majefty, the parliament then in 
os being ould not be diſſolved thereby, but ſhould 
* continue untill the next heir to the crown in ſuc- 
ceſſion, according to the late act of parliament, 
** ſhould diffolve the ſame, and if there ſhould be 
no parliament then in being, that the laſt preceed- 
ing parliament ſhould immediately convene and 
« fit (3).” They, likewiſe voted an addreſs to his 
Majeſty, to defire him to iſſue his royal proclama- 
tion, “to baniſh all Papiſts from the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, and ten miles from the 
* ſame, and that he would give inſtructions to the 
+ judges, going the circuits, to put the laws in exe- 
„ cution againſt Papiſts and Non-jurors. 

The commons ſpent the next three days, in ſign- 
ing the following aſſociation : 


* Whereas there has been a horrid and deteſtable An aſſociation 


cc 


nating his Majeſty's royal perſon, in order to in- 
courage an invaſion from France, to ſubvert our 
religion, laws and liberties ; we, whoſe names 
are hereunto ſubſcribed, do heartily, ſincerely 
« and ſolemnly profeſs, teſtify and declare, that his 

reſent 6 ge King William is rightful and 
awful King of theſe realms. And we do mutually 
«« promiſe and ingage, to ſtand by and aſſiſt each 
« other, to the utmoſt of our power, in the ſup- 
c port and defenſe of his Majeſty's moſt ſacred per- 
e ſon and government againſt the late King James, 


« andall his adherents. And in caſe his Majeſty come 
toany viplent and untimely death (which God for- 


(1) The perſons nam' d 


Byerley, Trevor, ſir George Maxwell, Durance, 


in this proclamation were the duke of Berwick, fir George Barclay, major Lowick, George Porter, 
captain Stow, captain Walbank, James Courtney, lieutenant Sherburn, Brice Blaire, Dinant, Chambers, Boice, George 
| — and his two brothers, ſons of ſir Thomas Higgens, Davis, Cardell, Goodman, Cramburn, Keyes, Pendergraſs, 

a Flemming, Chriſtopher Knightley, lieutenant King, Holmes, fir William 


conſpiracy, formed and carried on by Papiſts, ſign d by the 
and other wicked and traiterous perſons, for afſaſſi- mon. 


Perkins and Rockwood. Cbarnock, and thirteen more had been ta ken up the day before. 


urge the credibility of the witneſſes, 


might happen by the ceſſation of 


(2) Ic being a thing very common to ridicule plots, and render the diſcovery of them fiftitious, fir William Trumball, one of 
the fe ies of ſtate; and a member of the houſe of commons, made a ſpeech in that houſe, to ſecond his Majeſty's ſpeech, to 
Tag nn and the improbability of their, conſpiring a> pe to abuſe the belief of the nation. 

(3) This bill was of double uſe ; for as, thereby, the parliament wiſely provided againſt that confuſion and diſorder that 

rliament, and all commiſſions, on his Majeſty's deceaſe; ſo nothing could have been imagined 

m-re effeQual tor dhe ſecurity of the King's life, againſt the, malice and violence of his enemies: ſeing by this means all 
hopes of eſcape and impunity were cut off, in cafe they ſhould ſucceed in their barbarous attempts. pid 

| | 2 40 1 ) 
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War” III. “ bid) we do, hereby, farther freely and unani- 
Aw? 1696. © moully oblige woke to r and 
; &< ſtand by each other, in revenging the ſame, 
9 his — and their R$ and — — 
ting and defending the ſucceſſion of the, crown, 
«« according to an act made in the firſt year of the 
< reign of K ing William and Queen Mary, in- 
ce titled, an act declaring the rights and liberties 
< of the ſubject, and ſcttling the ſucceſſion of the 
< crown (1). | | 
The aſſoci- The 3d of April, this aſſociation was preſented 
tion preſented to the King, by the commons in a body, with this 
to the King. requeſt : << that his Majeſty would order both chat, 
and all other aſſociations, by the commons of 
« England, to be lodg'd among the records in the 
<< Tower, there to remain as a perpetual memorial 
<< of their Joyalty and affect ion to his Majeſty: 
The Kings Upon which, his Majeſty told them, that he 
declaraion 4 took rhis as a molt convincing and acceptable 
evidence of their affection: and as they had free- 
ly allociated themſelvcs, for his and their common 
<< ſafety, he did hearrily enter into the ſame aſſo 
<< ciation, and would be always ready with them, 
<< and the reſt of his good ſubx&s, to venture his 
<< life againſt all, who ſhould indeavor to ſubvert 
<< the religion, laws and libertics of England”. 
His Majeſty, at the ſame time, promiſed, that this 
and all ather aſſociations ſhould be lodged among 
the records of the Tower. $5: | 
The 2Tacz- The 4th, the commons voted, <* that whoever 
dien raed le << ſhould, by word or writing, affirm, that the aſ- 
4 « ſociation enter'd into by any member of this 
«< houſe, or any other perſon, was Hlegal, ſuch 
«« perſon Thould be derm'd a promoter of the 
<< dehgns of the late King James, and an enemy 
«<< rothe laws and Jiberties of this kingdom. The 
lords Ixkewiſe ed an aſſociation, Toon after, 


« ſuch perſons as were conſpiring againſt þ 
«© ment; ” with three other acts. 


<« a traiterous deſign to murder the King, and brin 
„ this kingdom under the ſubjection of France, 
did, on the 10th of February. laft, and at diverſe 


« jeſty; and, in order to effect it, provided forty 


2 orſemen, of whom they were to be part, to ly 


% in ambuſh, and Tet upon the King, in his coach, 
« and upon the guards that were to attend him, 
and deſtroy him, and that they bought horſes 
and arms for that purpoſe.” ; Sex A | 


-- : 


<« that he Jodged with mr. Charnock, in Norfolk: 
« ſtreet ;. and that fir William Perkins came thither 
« laſtJanuary, and told them ſome friends were come 
from France: that, afterwards, mr. Charnock, 
e the priſoner, acquainted the deponent, that fir 
George Barclay, and thoſe who were come from 
France, had brought à commiſfion to levy war 
* upon King William; and ask d him, how many 
c he could bring to join them, if the King landed? 
e that he was at ſeveral conſultations with ſir George 
« Barclay, mr. Holmes, mr. Charnock, and other 


« aſſaflinate his Majeſty : that fir George Barclay 
„ ſaid, he had mony enough to buy about forty 
«© horſes, and Charnock ſaid, he would bring fax 
« or ſeyen men out of the country: that fir William 
Perkins promiſed to lend five horſes; and the de- 


and the laudable example ol parliament was follow- 


ed by the corporations, not of England only, but 


of Scotland and Ireland alſo. 
While all theſe things were doing in parliament, 


es oppoſe the the King was no leſs aſſiduous in puting the nation 4 
—3 A in a poſture of defenſe, in caſe the enemy had per- 


ſiſted in their project of an invaſion: the forces 
which were in England, were ordered to be in a rea- 
dineſs to march; a train of artillery was forthwith 
provided to attend them, and the duke of Wirtem- 
berg arrived, with about twenty battalions-of foot, 
from the confederate army. Admiral Ruſſel re- 
paired, in the mean time, to Deal, to take upon him 
the command of the fleet, which, by a particular 
providence, had been detain*d many weeks in the 
Downs, by contrary winds. This fleet was ſoon 
re-inforced by ſeveral men of war from the river, 


and by twelve Dutch ſhips from Spithead, which} 


increas d the number in five or ſix days, to near 
ſixty men of war. With this fleet the admiral ſer 
fail, towards the latter end of February, and ſtood 
over directly for the coaſts of Calais and Dunkirk : 
Ring James but as ſhall ſpeak more 1 of the proceed- 
returns to St. ings of this fleet below, 1 ſhall only obſerve herr; 


Germains. that when King James came to Calais, in order to 
- imbark for England, he found his deſign fruſtrated, 
and, thereupon, returned to St. Germains. 

Habezs-c or- | 


Uhe 7th of March, the King came to the par- 
Pai aft lul- lia ment-houſe, and gave the royal aſſent to an act 


« ponent promiſed to find ſeven men and horſes; 
« and that it was at length agreed to attack the 
% King, on the 15th of February, as he came from 
« hunting at Richmond, between Brentford and 
Turnham- green: that they were to be divided 
« into three parties, and that fir George Barclay 


ce was to have four out of each party, to ſhoot into 


e the King's, coach, and kill the King, and thole 
« that were with him, and when the matter was 
& over, they were to return to town, and ly con- 
« cealed, till there ſhould come a ſufficient number 
from abroad to their aſſiſtance: for King James 
* would be near the French ſhoar, with his army, 
« and there would be four or five thouſand French 
«« ſent to ere to 1 7 . 2 8 there: that 
« being dilappointed, the King's not going 
* 50 on Batarday the 15th of Nea chop 
«< met, on Friday, the 21ſt, at the Sun-tavern in the 
Strand; where ſome ſuggeſting the defign was diſ- 
% cover'd, the deponent anſwer d, if it was, they 
«« ſhould have been taken up: and it was, thereupon 
<< reſolved to attempt the execution of their deſi 
e the next day, for which all things were prepared: 
e but news being again brought, that the King did 
«© not go abroad that day neither, they concluded 
& they were diſcovered, and thereupon diſperſed.” 
The next evidence who was produced, was 
monſ. de la Rue, likewiſe one of che conſpira- 


— 


tors : who depoſed ; that there had been a deſign 


— 


| (1) Some members having ablented themſelves, on pretenſe of ill - health n it was aerder'd, on the 2 February, 
<< that ſuch members, as had not already ſign d it, ſhould do it in ſixteen days, or declare their refaſal, wo hr toe their 


lex ve co be abſent. This not having all the effect that was expected, the ij 


was order'd to write to thoſe who were in 


the country and had not fign'd the aſſociation, or that had not declared their refuſal ſo to do, to know what they would do, and 
retura their anſwer by the firſt opportunity; and, at the ſame time, the clerk of the houſe was order'd to attend ſuch members 


as were ul, in town, with the ſaid aſſociation 
meaſures at length fo prevail'd over che 
their firſt coming to town. 


12) Tais unhappy 


, in order to their ſigning the ſame, or receiving their anſwer or refuſal. Theſe 
obſtinacy of the abſent members, that they either ſubſcrib'd, or promiſed to do it on 


| perſon, who now went by the title of captain, and wa, next in the intended aſſaſſination to fir George Bar- 
c. was 2 gentleman of parts, and the ſame King James had preferred to the vice-preſidentſhip 'of Magdalen college. 


* to 
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« impowering is Majeſty to apprehend and detain W11y01j 
his govern- Ax' 1696 


The 11th, mr. Charnock (2), lieutenant Richard Trials 
King, and Thomas Keyes, three of the conſpirators, Charnoci, 
were brought to their trials at the Old-baily; ' The King and 
indictment ſet forth, * that the priſoners, having * 


other times, before and ſince, conſult and agree, 


c with diverſe other perſons, to aſſaſſinate his Ma- 


Captain Porter, who had been one of their ac- Ca 
complices, being produced as an evidence, depos d, terse 


* conſpirators, to conſider of time and place to 
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„Iii. to ſeize his Majeſty's perſon ſome years: that co- 
227606 „ jonel BE hen — it to him, five or ſix 
2 «« years before, at St. Germains ; and that the 

« colonel afterwards carne to England, in order to 
effect it: that laſt year, there were ſeveral con- 
« ſultations about it, between fir William Perkins, 
«© captain Porter, mr. Charnock, and others, and 
that Charnock told him, they had ſent to King 
« James for a commiſſion to execute the matter, 


« and to authorize them to carry the King into |: 


France, if they could take him; and if they 
could not, they agreed to excuſe themſelves; by 
«« pretending he was killed by a random-ſhot : he 
* underſtood the commiſſion, was delayed a long 


«c 
«6 
40 
27 
«6 


deſign, without a commiſſion ; and he was told 
all things were ready, only they wanted a ſhip to 
carry him off : that the deponent promiſed to 
go with them; and they propoſed to get a ſhip 
at Deal: but King William going to Flanders, 
„they had not time to compleat the affair then, 
and ſo the deſign was put off to the laſt winter. 
That in the month of November or December 
laſt, King, the priſoner, told the deponent, a 
* major-general would come over from France: 
and the latter end of January, or the begining 
« of February, they told him a major- general was 
„come over from France, and a great many peo- 
<< ple beſide, and ſomething would be ſpeedily 
« put in execution for the King's ſervice : that 
40 Ling likewiſe told him, there was the rareſt place 
for the ex<cution of their deſign, that was poſſible, 
« within a quarter of a mile of Richmond : that 
« he ſaw King at Charnock's lodgings, on Satur- 
% day the 15th of February, when King faid, 
«« the Prince of Orange did not go out that day, 
adding that fir George Barclay had brought over 
« fixteen of the guards and two officers, a briga- 
dier, and a ſub-brigadier, who were ſubſiſted at 
«« therateof four ſhillings a day, as the guards were 
„ here: King alſo told him, that Charnock and 
Porter had ſeveral conferences, how to murder or 
aſſaſſinate his Majeſty ; for fir George Barclay 
«*< ſaid, he was not ſure of horſes enough to carry 
him off; and therefore they reſolved to aſſaſſinate 
„him, in the lane between Brentford and Turnham- 
„green: that fir George Barclay was to com- 
mand eight perſons, to attack the King, and 
% thoſe who were in the coach with him, mr. 
« Charnock was to attack the guards in the rear, 
* and Rockwood with a party that came from 
« France, and captain Porter, were to attack the 
66 few on each flank.” 

aptain Pendergraſs depoſed, that about the 
11th of February laſt, Porter ſent for him to 
„ town, and told him, there was a deſign to take 
away the King's life; and that fir George Bar- 
clay, and other officers, were come on purpoſe, 
„ from France, to execute it:“ the reſt of his evi- 

dence agreed with that of Porter's and de la Rue. 
Bertram'sevi- Bertram, another conſpirator, depoſed, ** that, 
dence. « on the 22d of February, he met mr. Charnock at 
* Lincoln's-inn back-gate, who told him warrants 
„ were out againſt them; and they had as good go 
* to Kenſington, do the work at once, and take 
* him off, and then they ſhould be quiet, and 
have the King peaceably here. or i 
Chamock's Mr. Charnock, who made a long but frivolous 
deienſe. defenſe, tho? he ſpoke with great preſenſe of mind, 
readineſs of ſpeech, and ſeemingly great know- 
ledge of the laws, obſerved, ** that captain Porter 
© acknowleged he had never ſeen the commiſſion 
* he mentioned from King James, neither could 
* he name the perſons they were to command 3 
which was ſtrange, if the deſign was fo near 
being put in execution, as he depoſed 3 nor was 


« there any yore that he had ſo much as a 
Vor, III. 


Captain Pen- 
dergraſs's evi- 6c 
dence, 


cc 
cc 


time, and then they reſolved to execute the | 


cc 
c 


cc 


* his evidence; he became a witneſs to ſave his 


own life : that the conſultation mentioned by the 
witneſſes, to carry King William to France 
alive, was extreamly ridiculous, the thing being 
impoſſible : that he might ſay, there was a noiſe 
that King James would come, for it was in the 
c Gazets; but it was not true, that he ſaid there 
«© was —_— be dohe firſt, they muſt take 
« off the Spark. That the evidence produced 
« againſt him was frivolous and weak ; and if it 
«« wereall true, it was only diſcourſe, there was 
no plain and manifeſt proofs of any overt-act, 
« bur only preſumptions: that it was ſaid there 
«« were forty men to do this fact upon the King, in 
his coach, amidſt his guards: could it be ſuppoſed 
&« that any man in his ſenſes would do ſuch an act, 
«without reſpect to his ſecurity ? The guards were 
e atleaſt;treble the number, and better appointed 
« and they muſt be mad to attack them under 
& ſuch diſadvantages, eſpecially when they had no 
c aſylum, no caſtle or fort to retire to, nor any to 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ter's ſervant ; ſo that upon a full hearing of the evi- 
dence, of which I have given but a brief abſtract 
(refering for the reſt to the ſtate- trials) they were all 
three found guilty of high-treaſon, and according 
to ſentence were execured at Tyburn, on the 
eighteenth of March. 


crime they were accuſed of ; but indeavored to 
palliate it; and, at the fame time, to juſtify King 
James, the Jacobites, and the Roman Catholics, 
Charnock, in particular owned, that to facilitate 
« King James's invaſion upon England, himſelf, 
& and ſome others, did agree to attack the Prince 
<« of Orange and his guards; that as for any order 
* or commiſſion of Ki.:g James's, for aſſaſſinating 
* the Prince of Orange, he neither faw nor heard 
„of any; but had had frequent aſſurances of his 
«© Majeſty's having rejected ſuch propoſals when 
they had been offered; that he did hear, there 
% was a commiſſion arrived for levying of war; 
„ which was natural to believe, if the King, was in 
s ſuch readineſs for coming over, as was reported 
but that he never ſaw it: and as to what regard- 
* ed the body of the Roman Catholics, he muſt 
do them the juſtice, that they had no manner of 
© knowlege of this deſign, nor did he believe it 
e was communicated to any other party of ſuch as 
e were reputed the King's friends, but carried on 
* meerly by a ſmall number, without the advice, 
« conſent or privity of any parties whatſoever. 

The 18th of March a proclamation was iſſued, 
offering a reward of 500 l. for apprehending the 
lord Montgomery and fir John Fenwick, who 
were ſuſpected to be accomplices in the plot. 


as related to the intended inſurrection and invaſion. 
Captain Porter who was the firſt evidence produced 
againſt him depoſed, ** that fir John was at a con- 

<« ſultation with the lord —— the lord Mont- 
« gomery, fir William Perkins, fir John Fenwick, 
«© mr. Cooke, captain Charnock, and himſelf, at 
«© the King's-head in Leadenhall-ſtreet, in May or 
June, of the preceeding year 1695 ; and at 
« another copſultation with them, about the 
«© ſame time, at mrs. Montjoy's, in St. James's 
& ſtreet, at both which it was agreed to ſend 
e mr. Charnock to France, to King James, to 


« defire him to borrow of the French King 10,000 
6 D „ men, 


horſe provided for the deſign : that as Porter Ax' 1696. 
owned. he himſelf had contrived and promoted Wir III. 
the: aſſaſſination, little regard was to be had to 


& back or aſſiſt them,“ The other two had little They arecon- 
to ſay for themſelves, Keys eſpecially, who had for- denn'd and 
merly been a trumpeter, and lately captain Por- executed. 


At the place of execution, they delivered each a Their con- 
paper to the ſheriff, in which they confeſſed the ſeſſions. 


The 23d, fir John Friend was brought to his Trial of fir 
trial, and charged with ſo much of the conſpiracy John Friend; 
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Sir John 


men, and they all agreed, when the King landed, 
to meet him with a body of 2000 horſe, of 
which every man was to furniſh his quota : and 
that Charnock, on his return from France, told 
them the French King could not ſpare ſo many 


men that year. 


Captain Brice Blair gave evidence; ©* that about 


two years before, ſir John Friend ſhewed him a 
commiſſion from King James, to be colonel of 
horſe, and that he alſo ſaw ſeveral letters, in 
the priſoner's lodgings, from the lord Melford, 
and ſecretary Caroll : that the deponent was to 
have been his licutenant-colonel and actually pro- 
cured ſeveral officers and men, whoſe names he 
enumerated, to ſerve under him: and that he 
received ſeveral ſums from the priſoner to be 
ſpent on the men that belonged to the regiment : 
that the priſoner alſo told him, he had advan- 
ced 100 l. toward colonel Perkins's eſcape out 
of the Tower; and King James ordered one 
Pigot to repay the priſoner that mony, 50 |. 
whereof the deponent received of Pigot, by the 
priſoner's orders.“ 


The chief matter ſir John Friend argued in his 


Friend's de- defenſe was, in effect, the ſame with what the lord 
fente. Ruſſel had argued, in a former reign ; viz. <* that 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


conſulting to levy war, could not be an overt- 
act of compaſſing the King's death; and that 
conſulting to levy war was not high-treaſon, 
unleſs a war was actually levied.” Some thought 


fir John Friend's caſe hard, becauſe there was but 
one witneſs to the conſultation and one to the levying 
war: but to this it was anſwered, that tho” there 
were not two witneſſes to the ſame fact, yet as Charnock was ſent to France from one of thoſe 


He is con- 
victed. 


each fact had a tendency to mm the ſame ſpe- 
cies of treaſon, viz. ** the deſtruction of the Prince,“ 
they were juſtly to be deemed two witneſſes, with- 


in the meaning of the ſtatute ; and fir John Friend 
was accordingly convicted. 


Sir William 
Perkins's 
trial. 


Porter's evi- 

dence. 7: 
«< 
40 
cc 


The next day, fir William Perkins, who was 
accuſed, as well of the intended aſſaſſination, as 
the inſurrection, was brought to his trial (1). 

Porter, who was the firſt evidence, ſwore ; „ he 


was acquainted with the deſign of attacking the 
King and his guards, and promiſed to furniſh 
men and horſes for that purpoſe ; but declared 
he would not ingage in it in perſon. ” As 


to the intended invaſion and inſurrection, „ he 


Other e vi- 
dences. << 
cc 


His defenſe. 


ve the ſame evidence againſt fir William, as 
he had againſt Charnock ; and ſome other wit- 
nefles proved, the priſoner had provided horſes 


and arms.” 


Sir William's chief defenfe was; ** that there 


was but one witneſs to one overt-a&t :” but to 


this he met with the ſameanſwer as Friend had done, 
viz. that one witneſs to one overt- act, and ano- 
te ther witneſs to another overt · act, of the ſame ſpe- 
« cies of treaſon, was ſufficient.” 


Sir William 


Sir William Perkins being therefore convicted, 


Perkins and fir John Friend was again brought to the bar, 


Sir John 


where they both received ſentenſe, as in caſes of 


Friend con- high-treaſon. 


demned. 


Their exami- 


The firſt of April, which was the day it was 


nation before thought fir John Friend and fir William Perkins 
a committee would have ſuffered, and great numbers of people 
of the houſe flocked together between Newgate and Tyburn, to 
of commons. he ſpectators of their exit, the commons thought 
fit to appoint ſuch members of their houſe as were 
privy-counſellors, to go to Newgate to e 


ſir William Perkins and ſir John Friend in relation 
to the plot: which being done, it was reported, the A y? 16 
next day, that having been examined ſeverally : — 2 
** the firſt owned his being privy to the intended 


— 
Wirr' nn. 


** aſſaſſination, and in company when it was diſ- 
*© courſed of at two or three meetings; and thought 


* himſelf guilty of a fault that he did approve of it : 


** that he had received hints, ſeveral times, of 
King James's deſign of coming over, and par- 
* ticularly now, and was reſolved to ſerve him 
«© whenever he came over, with himſelf and friends, 


** thinking that he had wrong done him, and that, it 
** was his duty to help him whenever he could. That 


he conſulted not with any, but thoſe with whom 
he could ingage, and he had an influence 
** upon. That he gueſſed he could have been 
** able to have brought in to the number of a 
*© troop, but that he would never redeem his 
*© own blood, at the expenſe of thoſe he had drawn 
in. That ſince Chriſtmas he did ſee a commiſſion, 
** which he underſtood to be King James's, direct- 
ed to his loving ſubjects, to levy war againſt the 
* Prince of Orange, and all his adherents: that 
<<, he believed it was figned by King James, that 
it had a ſeal to it, and that he ſaw it in the hands 
of a friend, whom he deſired not to name, but 
believed he was not in England. 

That ſir John Friend, on his examination, 
«© diſowned knowing any thing of the intended aſ- 
e ſaſſination, but expreſſed his abhorrence of it. 
He confeſſed he was at the two meetings men- 
tioned in his trial, and that the perſons named to 
be preſent were there likewiſe : and that 


meetings, to acquaint King James, that if he 
could come over with 8000 foot, and 2000 horſe; 
«© 3 or 4000 horſe would be ready to join him here: 
* of which he did ingage to furniſh about 2000.” 


This report being made, it was ordered to be en- 


tered upon the journal, and printed with the votes 
of the houſe. 


The 3d of April, fir John Friend and fir Wil- Their execy- 
liam Perkins were executed at Tyburn, purſuant to cution, 


their ſentenſe; where they likewiſe delivered their 
confeſſions in writing to the ſheriffs. 


Sir John Friend, tho? he abſolutely denied having And confeſ- 
of the intended aſſaſſination, and ſion. 


any knowledge 
would have evaded that of the invaſion, yet ſeemed 
to own himſelf guilty, in indeavoring to juſtify 
himſelf, by ſay ing, that the cauſe he ſuffered for 
* he did firmly believe to be the cauſe of Gop, 
and true religion, and agreeable to the laws of 
* the land, which he had ever heard, to require a 
firm duty and allegiance : that as no forein, ſo 
<6 neither any domeſtic power can alienate our alle- 
« glance: for it was a —_— new and unintelli- 
«« gible to him, that the King's ſubjects can depoſe 
„and dethrone him, on any account, or conſtitute 
any that have not an immediate right to his place; 
* and that as they ought not to do this, ſo when 
it was done, to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his 
right, was juſtifiable and their duty. He pro- 
e feſſed himſelf a member of the church of Eng- 
© land, which he heartily beſought GOD Al- 
©* MIGHTY to bleſs and preſerve ; to deliver this 
«* ſinful nation from the guilt of rebellion, blood 
and perjury; to comfort the diſtreſſed King, 
5 reſtore him to his right, and his miſled ſubjects 


to their allegiance, and to bleſs his royal conſort, 


* 


(1) It is remarkable that theſe two trials were on the two days before the . act for regulating trials in caſes of high · treaſonꝰ 


became of force. Sir William 


inſiſted, as Charnock had done before him, that he might have counſel : but he was told, that 


the act which allowed the priſoner counſel, did not commence till the next day: to this, fir Will iam replied, that the 
«+ preamble to this law declared, it was juſt and reaſonable the priſoner ſhould have counſel, and the other privileges mentioned 
in the act, towards making his defenſe, and what would be juſt and reaſonable to morrow was ſo to day: he, therefore, 
«« preſſed that his trial might be put off *till the next day, as well for this reaſon, as becauſe ſome of his witneſſes were want- 
ing: ” but his motion was rejected. 0 
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Wit? III.“ and his royal highneſs the Prince of Wales, thas | 
Aw 1696. “he might grow in ſtature, and in favor with 


© Gop and man.“ 

Sir Williand Perkins confeſſed; “ that he was 
privy to a deſign upon the Prince of Orange, but 
was not to act in it; and he was fully ſatisfied, 
that very few or none knew of it, but thoſe who 
undertook it: that he had ſeen a commiſſion 
from King James, to levy war againſt the 
Prince of Orange, but as for any commiſſion 
particularly levelled againſt his perſon, he had 
neither ſcen or heard of any ſuch : that he thought 
it for his honor to ſay, that he was intirely in the 
intereſt of King James, being always firmly per- 
ſuaded of the juſtice of his cauſe, and looked 
upon it as his duty, both as a ſubject and 
an Engliſhman, to aſſiſt him in the recovery of 
his throne, which he believed his Majeſty to be 
deprived of, contrary to all right and juſtice ; 
in which opinion he took the laws and conſtitu- 
tion of his country to be his guide ; and laſtly, 
that he died in the communion of the church of 
« England, in which he was educated. 

Mr. Collier, mr. Cooke, and mr. Snat, three 
nonjuring clergy-men, having aſſiſted the male- 
factors in their laſt hours, were obſerved, at the 

lace of execution, to pronounce to them the abſo- 
ution of the church, as it ſtands in the viſitation 
of the ſick, and accompanied this ceremony with a 
ſolemn impoſition of hands. The government was 
highly offended atthis, and two of them, mr. Cooke 
and mr. Snat, were commited to Newgate. There 
was likewiſe an indictment prefered againſt them 
in the court of King's-bench, but not being pro- 
ceeded upon, no manner of puniſhment was in- 
flicted on them (1). 

The 21ſt of April, brigadier Rockwood, major 
Lowick, and mr. Cramburn, three other conſpi- 
rators, were brought to their trials, (2) and the 
evidence againſt them being very plain and poſitive, 
they were all three found guilty, and receiving ſen- 
tenſe accordingly, they were executed the 29th (3). 
Cramburn died a Proteſtant, read a paper, and 
ſpoke long to the ſpectators: among other things, 
he ſaid he died for his loyalty, and that what he 
would have done was no more than his duty : 
Rockwood and Lowick died Roman Catholics, 
and delivered each a paper to the ſheriff, in which 
they partly owned their crime, but juſtified King 
James, as to the pretended commiſſion for mur- 
dering the Prince of Orange. | 

The laſt who were tried this year, were mr. Cooke 
and mr. Knightly ; but tho? they likewiſe received 
ſentenſe, the firſt upon his being convicted, and 
the other upon his own confeſſion; yet by his Ma- 
jeſty's clemency, mr. Cooke was only baniſhed 
England, and mr. Knightly obtained his Majeſty's 
molt gracious pardon. 

Having thus given an account of the proceedings 
againſt the conſpirators, -I return to the affairs of 
parliament. The funds the commons had 'till now 
lettled not being ſufficient to anſwer one half of the 
ſum they had granted, great difficulties aroſe how 
to raiſe the reſt. After many debates and conſul- 
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power of monied men and uſurers, but which, in the 
end, had very near ruined the public credit. Pur- 
ſuant to this project, the commons reſolved, the 6th 
of March, firſt, «© That a fund redeemable by par- 
** liament be ſettled in a national Jand-bank, to be 
** raiſed by new ſubſcriptions. Second, that no per- 

ſon be concerned in the bank of England, and in 
the national bank, at the ſame time. Third, 
That theduties upon coals and culm, and upon ton- 
nage of ſhips (which had been found grievous to 
the people) be taken off, from the 17th of June 
1696. Fourth, That for the making up the ſum 
of 1, 724, ooo l. already voted by the houſe, 
and the monies to be made good for the duties up- 
Jon coals and culm, and upon tonage of ſhips, 

reſolved to be taken off; and for diſcharging what 
the duties upon falt were to anſwer, from the 
17th of May 1696, the ſum of 2,564,000 1. be 
raiſed upon the ſaid perpetual fund, redeemable 
by parliament : ” at the ſame time, they ordered 
: bill to be brought in purſuant to the ſaid reſo- 
utions, | 


The King having, in his ſpeech, at the opening 
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of this ſeſſion, recommended the civil liſt, and the Civil lig and 
diſtreſs'd French Proteſtants, the commons took that French Pro- 
matter into conſideration, the 12th of March, and teſtants con- 
the committee of the whole houſe having fat ſeveral ſidered. 


times on that affair, it was, at length, reſolved, on 
the 17th of that month, ** that the ſum of 500,0001. 
ebe granted for defraying the expences of the firſt, 
« and 15,0001. for the relief of the latter,“ which 
ſums they reſolv'd on the 18th, *“ to raiſe by a 
duty upon all low wines, and ſpirits of the firſt 
extraction, and alſo upon all mix'd liquors, com- 
„ monly calPd ſweets, for the ſpace of five years, 
from the 25th of March 1696.” And the com- 
mittee who were to prepare this bill was inſtructed 
to receive a © clauſe, for preſerving the revenue to 
her 5 w highneſs the Princeſs Ann of Den- 
«© mark.” 


The bill for eſtabliſhing a national land-bank, &c. 


having been read a ſecond time, the committee of National 
the whole houſe, to whom it was commited, were land. bank 
inſtructed, on the 17th of March, to reſtrain the bill. 


bank not to lend mony, but upon land-ſccurity, - 
or to the government into the exchequer; and to 
receive a clauſe, that if the mony did not come 
in, by a certain time, his Majeſty be inabled to 
& borrow the ſame.” The next day, the bank of 
England. preſented a petition againſt this bill, and 
were, afterwards, by order of the houſe, heard by 
their council, but without ſucceſs. The houſe, there- 
upon, proceeded on the bill, and reſolved, the 9th 
of April; „ that towards the ſupply to be granted 
e to his Majeſty for making up the fund of intereſt 
« of 2,564,000 1. the capital ſtock of the intended 
c national-bank, certain duties upon glaſs-wares, 
«« ſtone and earthen bottles, granted before to the 
« King, for a term of years, be granted to his 
« Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors: ſecondly, that 
a duty be laid upon tobacco-pipes ; and, thirdly, 


(1) The archbiſhops and biſhops, who happened to be then in London, to the number of ſourteen, publiſhed adeclaration, in 


— — 


which they cenſured the performance of this office of the church, without a previous confeſſion made, and abhorrence expreſſed 
by the priſoners of the heinous crime for which they died, „as extremely inſolent, and without precedent in the manner, and 
<< altogether irregular in the thing: being a manifeſt tranſgreſſion of the churches order, and prophane abuſe of the authority 
of Chriſt, ſince they muſt either look upon the perſons abſolved as impenitents or martyrs. 

(2) Theſe were the firſt, who had the benefit of the ſtatute, made this very ſeſſion, to regulate trials in caſes of high treaſon, 
but neither the copy of the indictment which was given them, nor the advantage of being defended by fir Bartholomew Shore 
and two other eminent lawyers, did avail them any thing, ſo ſtrong and evident were the proofs againſt them. - 

(3) Several noblemen interceded for the life of Lowick, and Cramburn petitioned to be tranſported, but both to no 


pPurpoſe. | 
(4) The author of this project was the famous manmid-wife dr. 


abortion, no body ſubſcribing to it. 


Chamberlain; but for all his (kill in midwifery, it proved an 


« that 


tations, the houſe at laſt gave into a project (4), W 1.1” III. 


which at firſt ſeem'd calculated only to advance the Ax' 1696. 
landed men's intereſt, in 1 to the growing = 
ur 
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Bill for'the 
ſecurity of 
his Majeſty” 
perſon and 
government. 


Acts paſs'd. 


s «« of his Majeſty's perſon and government,” 


te that a farther duty be laid upon ſtone and earthen- 
« ware.” Which reſolutions were ordered to be 
inſerted in the bill. | 

The ſecond of April, it was unanimouſly reſolv- 
ed, that a bill be brought in . for the better ſecurity 
con- 
taining the following heads: firſt, * that ſuch as 
e ſhould refuſe to take the oaths to his Majeſty 
ſhould be ſubje& to the forfeitures and penalties 
of Popiſh recuſants convict. Second, To inflict 
a penalty on ſuch as ſhould, by writing or other- 
wiſe, declare, that King William was not lawful 
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late King James, or the pretended Prince of 
Wales, or any other perſon, than according to 
the act of ſettlement of the crown, had any right 
to the crown of theſe realms. 
tify and confirm the aſſociation enter'd into by all 
his Majeſty's good ſubjects, for the preſervation 
of his Majeſty's perſon and government, Fourth, 
That no perſon Pould be capable of any office of 
*« profit or truſt, civil or military, that ſhould not 
C {ign the aſſociation. And, Fifth, That the ſame 
<« penalties be inflicted on ſuch as come out of France, 
«© as upon thoſe who go thither. 

The 10th, the King came to the houſe of lords, 
and gave the royal aſſent ; Firſt, to an act for the 
« continuing, meeting, and ſettling of a parlia- 
« ment, in caſe of the death or demiſe of his Ma- 
« jeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors. Second, an act for 
« granting to the King ſeveral rates and duties 
« upon houſes, for making good the deficiency of 
0 clipp'd mony. Third, an act for granting to his 
« Majeſty an additional duty upon all French goods. 
« Fourth, an act for continuing four former acts for 
« preventing theft and rapine, upon the northern 
cc —— of England. Fifth, an act for the raiſing 
the militia, for the year 1696. Sixth, an act for re- 
gulating the elections of members to ſcrve in par- 
liament, and for the preventing irregular proceed- 
ings of ſherifis and others officers, in the electing 
and returning ſuch members. Seventh, an act for 
continuing ſeveral former acts, tor puniſhing offi- 
cers and ſoldiers, who ſhould mutiny or deſert, &c. 
Eighth, an act for the increaſe and incouragement 
of ſeamen. Ninth, an act for preventing frauds, 
and regulating abuſes in the plantation-trade. 
Tenth, an act to incourage the bringing plate in- 
to the Mint to be coined, and for the farther re- 
medying the ill ſtate of the coin. Eleventh, an act 
requiring the practitioners of the law to take the 
oath, and ſubſcribe the declaration therein men- 
tion d. Twelfth, an act for the repairing of the 
high-ways, between Wymondham ; and Attle- 
« borough, in the county of Norfolk,” and to 
ſeveral private acts (1). 

The 27th of the ſame month, the King came 
again to the houſe of lords, and paſs'd ſuch other 
bills as lay ready for the royal aſſent : viz. Firſt, 
« an act for laying ſeveral duties upon low wines, or 
« ſpirits of the firſt extraction, &c. Second, an 
act for continuing certain duties on ſalt, glaſs- 
« wares, ſtone and earthen- bottles; for granting 
« ſeveral duties on tobacco- pipes, and other carthen- 
« ware; for eſtabliſhing a national land-bank, and 
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and righttul King of theſe realms: or that the 


Third, To ra- 


« for taking off the duties upon tonage of ſhips, 


« and upon coals. Third, an act for reſtraining 


and government. Fifth, an act for the more ef- 
fectual preventing the exportation of wool, and 
for incouraging the importation thereof from Ire- 
land. Sixth, an act for incouraging the linnen 
manufacture of Ireland. Seventh, an act for 
continuing ſeveral acts of parliament therein 
mentioned. Eighth, an act for taking away the 
cuſtom of Wales, which hinders perſons from 
diſpoſing their perſonal eſtates by their wills. 
Ninth, an act for the eaſe of jurors, and better re- 
gulating jur ies. Tenth, an act for the better amen- 
ding and repairing the high-ways, &c. Eleventh, 
an act for the incouragement of charitable gifts 
and diſpoſitions. Twelfth, an act for the in- 
couragement of the Greenland-trade. Thirteenth, 
an act that the folemn affirmation and declara- 
tion of the people call'd Quakers, ſhould be ac- 
cepted inſtead of an oath in the uſual form:“ 
and to one private act. | 

This done, his Majeſty made a ſpeech to both 
houſes, wherein he told them : 

That they had ſhewn ſo great concern for his 
* perſon, and zeal for his government, and had 
done 10 much for the preſervation of the one, 
for the {trengthening of the other, by the good 
« Jaws that had been made, and by the ſupplies they 
„ had provided, for the ſeveral occaſions of this 
e year, that the late deſigns of their enemies were 
(by the bleſſing of Gop) like to have no other 
effect, than to let them ſee how firmly his Majeſty 
and his parliament were united, and to give him 
this occaſion to acknowledge their kindneſs, and 
to aſſure them of all the returns which a Prince 
could make to his people. And the neceſlity of 
affairs requiring his abſenſe out of the kingdom, 
for ſome time, he earneſtly recommended to 
them, to be aſſiſting to thoſe whom he ſhould 
leave to adminiſter the government, and that 
they would be careful in preſerving the public 
peace.” 
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The lord-keeper, by his Majeſty's command, then The pala 
prorogued the parliament to the 16th day of June ment proro- 
gued. 


next inſuing (2). 


The act of toleration leaving every one at liberty Growth of 
to broach what doctrine they pleas'd, hereſies of Socinianiſm. 


all ſorts began to multiply like Hydra's heads; but 
Socinianiſm ſeem'd to be the favorite hereſy propa- 
gated at this time. To check the inſolence of this 
ſect, the learned dr. Sherlock, dean of St. Paul's, 
undertook to vindicate the orthodox doctrine of 
the Trinity: but while the doctor indeavor'd to 
prove three diſtinct perſons, he carried matters ſo far 
as to advance a doctrine which ſeem'd to border up- 
on Tritheiſm, and aſſerted, that there were in the 
the godhead, three minds, three beings, and three 
intelligences. This heterodox aſſertion giving the 
Unitarians an opportunity to triumph, dr. South, 
prebend of Weſtminſter, confuted dr. Sherlock's 
new way of vindicating the Trinity. Dr. Sherlock, 
by way of recrimination, attempted to prove, that 
his antagoniſt's doctrine ſavored of Sabellianiſm. 
The controverſy grew warm, and theſe two eminent 
divines treated one another ſometimes too angrily, 
and ſometimes too Judicrouſly for ſo ſacreda myſtery. 
On this occaſion, a member of the Univerſity of 


(1) There was another ** bill, for farther regulation of elections of members * ſerve in parliament, ” which had paſs'd both 


— 


houſes, but was now refuſed the royal aſſent; it was, therefore, moved, the 14th of April, in the houſe of commons, and the 


queſtion put, that whoſoever adviſed his Majeſty not to give the royal aſſent to that bill, was an enemy to the King and king- 
% dom: but it paſs'd in the — — by a majority of two hundred and nineteen, againſt ſeventy votes. 


(2) The bills which on ſev 


accounts were loſt this ſeſſions were, 1ſt, a bill for regulating printing and printing-preſſes. 


2d, A bill for reverſing a judgment giving againſt fir William Williams, the 2d of James II, by which he was find 5000 l. 
for having priated the laſt days votes of the houſe of commons, and for aſſerting the rights and freedoms of parliament. 3d, A 


bill for ſettling and regulating the Eaſt-India-trade. 4th, Another to regulate the trade of Africa. 


the ear! of Torrington's grants. 


5th, A bill to confirm 


6th, Two bills to veſt in the crown, all forfeited eſtates in England and Ireland, and to va- 


cate all grants made thereof. 7th, A bill to prevent ſtock-jobbing ; and 8th, a bill for preventing Papiſts from diſinheriting their 


Proteſtant heirs, 


Oxtord, 


Book XX 
* . ng” 

marriages, without licenſe or banes. Fourth, WI 11 

an act tor the better ſecurity of the King's perſon Ax 


and parliament, 
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Preterments. 


The King 


8 to Hol- 


Maritime 


Oxford taking upon him, in a ſermon preach'd before 
that learned body, to advance, that there were 
«© three infinite diſtinſ minds and ſubſtances in 
« the Trinity; and that the three perſons in the 
« Trinity were three diſtin& minds or ſpirits, and 
te three individual ſubſtances; ” the Univerſity 
thought fit to cenſure theſe words as falſe, im- 
« pious and heretical, diſagreeing and contrary to 
« the doctrine of the church of England.“ This 
ſolemn decree not being, however, ſufficient to com- 
poſe the jarring 1 and the Socinians taking 
advantage of theſe diviſions, the King interpoſed 
his royal authority, and, as head of the Anglican 
church, ſent certain directions to the archbiſhops 
and biſhops, with charge to ſee them obſerved 
within their ſeveral dioceſes, Which ſufficiently 
vindicated his Majeſty from the aſperſions caſt upon 
him by his enemies, that he was a favorer o f Soci 
nianiſm. 

The firſt of May, his Majeſty declared in coun- 
cil, that he had appointed the ſame perſons to ad- 
miniſter the government during his abſenſe, who 
had ſo honorably diſcharged that truſt, the year 
before. The ſame day (1), fir John Lowther 
baroget, was created baron Lowther, and vil- 
count Lonſdale z and fir John Thompſon, baronet, 
was created baron Haverſham. His Majeſty con- 
ſtituted; at the ſame time, fir Thomas Littleton, 
one of the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury ; 
Chriſtopher Muſgrave, clerk of the ordinance, and 


1 


make a deſcent in England; and that, thereupon, WII I' III. 
the King had order'd admiral Ruſſel, with the fleet Ax* 1696. 
that then lay in the Downs, and the other fhi 

which afterwards join'd them, to fail tor the coaſts 

of France, to prevent the deſigns of the enemy, 

the reader has already ſeen above. To this end, 

admiral Ruſſel repair*d, the 24th of February, to Admiral 

the Downs, and, on the 28th, came to an anchor off Ruſſel ſails to 
of Grovelin, with part of the fleet, and the lord the coaſt of 
Berkley, with a ſquadron, lay between him and France. 
Dunkirk; 

As he failed cloſe in with Calais, he ſaw between Many tranſ- 
three and four hundred veſſels, of all forts, for im- ports at 
barkation, with their ſails to their yards; and, in Calais; 
Flemiſh-road, were about ſeventeen men of war, 
great and ſmall, which, with the tranſports, would And men of 
probably have been, in a few days, on our coaſts, war in 
had not ſuch extraordinary diligence been uſed in Flemiſh-road. 
geting a powerſul fleet to ſca. Thirteen of theſe 
ſhips of war retired as cloſe as they could into the 
pier of Dunkirk ; and fir Cloudeſſey Shovel, with 
ſeveral captains, were ſent to look on them; but Impracticable 
they found nothing could be attempted againſt them, to attack 
with hopes of ſucceſs. The 23d of March, them. 
three bomb veſſels joined fir Cloudeſly, The 31ſt, 
admiral Allemonde came into the Downs trom 
Holland, with ſix men of war of the line, and two 
fireſhips. 


The firſt of April, ſeveral of our ſhips came into Calais bom- 


James Lowther, eſq; clerk of the delivery of the 
ordnance of this kingdom : he likewiſe, confer'd 
the honor of knighthood on Theodore Janſſen, an 
eminent merchant in the city of London, yet liv- 
ing, for the zeal he had, on all occaſions, expreſs'd, 
for his Majeſty's government; particularly in the 
buſineſs of the bank of England. Not long after 
this, the lord keeper of the great ſeal of England, 
or lord chancellor ; the preſident of the privy 
council; the firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, or 
lord treaſurer, the firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty; 
or lord admiral ; the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, for the time 
being, together with the earls of Bridgewater and 
Tankerville, fir Philip Meadhouſe, William Blaith- 
wait, John Pollexfen, John Lock, Abraham Hill, 
and John Methwen, eſqs; were declared his Ma- 
jeſty's commiſſioners for incouraging, improving, 
and protecting the trade, plantations, manufactures, 
and fiſhery of this kingdom. 

The 2d of May, the King went from Kenſing- 
ton to Margate, and the next day, imbark d for 
Holland; but the wind proving contrary, in the 
evening, With the appearance of a ſtorm, his Ma- 
jeſty came on ſhoar again: two days after, both 
wind and weather proving fair again, he went on 
board the Elizabeth, vice-admiral Aylmer com- 
mander, and landing fafely, the ſeventh, at Oranja- 
polder, arrived about midnight at the Hague : 
here I ſhall leave his Majeſty to give a brief account 
of the martime affairs of this year. 

What preparations the French had made, at the 
begining of this year, to imbark an army at Calais, 
Dunkirk, and other ports thereabouts, in order to 


bomb. veſſels, and ſuch ſmall ſhi 


che Downs, from Spithead; and, the next day, fir barded. 


Cloudeſly Shovel was order'd to return, with all the 

ps as he ſhould 

think neceſſary, and attempt the burning of Calais, 
with the tranſports, and other ſhips in that harbor, 
The 3d, between noon and night, about 300 bombs 
and carcaſſes were thrown into the town, and among 
the ſhips, which did conſiderable damage, and fer 
fire to the town in three or four places, and to ſome 
ſhips: but the bomb-veſſels and brigantines having 
received damage in their rigging, and all the mortars 
but two being diſabled, and, beſide the wind 
coming about, the next day, from S. S. E. to S. W. 
with hard gales, it was thought convenient to return 
to the Downs: from whence fir Cloudeſly Shovel ap- 
pointed a ſquadron, to indeavor to keep the French 
in at Dunkirk (2). 

The 27th of May, ſir George Rooke, who, upon The lord 
his return from the Streights had taken the com. Berkley ap- 
mand of the fleet, being order'd to return to his Pointed ad. 
duty at the admiralty board, the lord Berkley was — * 
appointed admiral of the fleet. Beſore ſir Gorge 
came aſhore, he had intelligence, that the French 
had ſeventy men of war a little above Camaret- 
bay, all ready to put to ſea, with four flags fly- 
ing, beſide ſome ſmall ſhips in the bay: upon his 
coming to town, he made a propoſal to attem 
thele ſhips there: which, however, was not thought 
practicable by a council of war, of Engliſh and 
Dutch admirals, Nevertheleſs, his lordſhip arri- 
ving, with the fleet, at Torbay, the 3d of June, re- 
ceived orders, ſome time afterwards, from the lords 
of the admiralty, touching the fleet's lying in Ca- 


maret and Bertheaume bays; and a ſquadron being 
ſent, with the bomb-veſſels, to deſtroy ſome of the 


—_— 


- 
— —— 


(1) His Majeſty had before beſtow'd ſeveral marks of his favor; and, — others, the lord George Hamilton was created | 


earl of Orkney, in the kingdom of Scotland, in ' conſideration of his military 
Murray, eldeſt ſon of the _ of Athol, was made one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 


lord Stairs. The 


begining o 
one at noon and ſeven at nig 


harm; but as the bombs ſet fire to neither 


ſand crowns. 
The continuator of Rapin, 


ouſes nor ſhips, 
in French, ſays, 


approved by the court of admiralty. 
Vor. Ul. 


| this year, likewiſe, his moſt illuſtrious highneſs, the duke of Gloceſter, 
companion of the moſt noble order of the =_ and was afterwards inftall'd at Windſor, with 
(2)The account the French give of this bombardment of Calais is in ſubſtance : that, the 13 


ervices in Ireland and Flanders ; and the lord 

in Scotland, in the room of the 

was elected a knight- 
t ſolemnity. 

(third) between the hours of 


t, the Engliſh ſpent three hundred and fifty bombs, and ten or twelve fire · pots: of which not 
above half fell into the city, the reſt fell into the port, and on ſhoar. 


church and convent of the hoſpital, and eight or ten houſes. Three ſhips, 


The damage ſuſtained was chiefly in the Caſerns, the 
and about thirty or forty houſes received ſome little 


it is not believed that the whole damage amounts to above ten thou- 


fir Cloudeſly Shovel had before propoſed this enterprize to a council of 
war, and had the mortification to ſee it rejected. What fatistaQtion muſt it not then have been to him, 


to find it afterwards 


6 E French 


/ 
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N* 1696. 16th ; o it was judged, that the fleet could Kirk, to preyent monſ. du Bart's geting to ſea, 
RV ans» ol ng of 3 — out of bomb- ſnot, with his ſquadron. When he came on the coaſt, he 
Reſolution to it was reſolved, as ſoon as weather would permit, | found the ſhips he was to command lying about five 
ſail to Ber- to Jook into them, and indeavor to deſtroy what | leagues north from that port, and going in with his 
theaume and ſhips they ſhould meet there. The admiral. turned boar, into Flemiſh road, diſcovered the enemy's 
— it up, accordingly, as high as Dartmouth; but the | ſhips, being nine, ready to fail. From the circum- 

ays. Þy © ; 1 {t f wind d tides, h d th 
ebb being ſpent, and the wind blowing hard, at] ſtances of wind and tides, he expected t em out of 
W. 8. W. he was oblig'd to put into Torbay, | the north channel, and, therefore, not having ſhips 
Fight Dutch where, on the nineteenth, the Dutch admiral receiv*d | enough to cover both, he ſpread what he had, Eng- 
ſhips ordered orders, from the King, to ſend eight ſhips of the liſh and Dutch, before that paſſage ; but it bein 
home. line, to Holland. hazy, the next day, he found, the day following, 
Our fleet does The 24th, the fleet got out of the channel, and, du Bart had given him the ſlip and was got out of 
conſiderable jn Broad-ſound, one of our ſhips took a French | the eaſt chanel. | 
damages on rivatcer, which came from Breſt fourteen days be- Having notice, on the 20th, that du Bart had 
—— fore. The 4th of July, the fleet anchored about] been ſeen on the weſt-end of the Doggar-bank, the 
on the coaſt 4 Ys f 
of France. two leagues from Belle- iſle, and ſome of our men, rear-admiral proceeded thither ; but the Dutch, 
who had been landed the day before, at Grovais, | having no orders ſo to do, retuſed to accompany 
(or Gray) whither they had been ſent in the Burford| him. After ſome time N in vain, in ſearch of 
and Newcaſtle men of war, with a fire-ſhip, burnt| him, in company with five Dutch men of war he 
moſt of the villages, and kilPd and brought off a | met at fea, he returned to Yarmouth-roads, from 
great number of cattle, without any reſiſtance: and | whence he failed with the Eaſt-country-trade, and 
at Howat, one of the iſlands called Cardinals, ſome | arrived at Gottenburg the goth of June; having 
of our men being landed in the barges and pinnaces, | detached neceſſary convoys with the ſhips bound to 
brought off about three hundred head of cattle, | ſeveral ports. He was there informed, that du Bart 
having burnt the town of that name. The next day, | was at the Cow and Calf, in Norway: but, for want 
three more Engliſh, and two Dutch men of war, of proviſions and neceſſaries, he was not then in a 
with the long boats of diverſe other ſhips, and ſeven | condition to go in ſearch of him. The rear-admiral, 
hundred ſoldiers and ſeamen, were ſent to join the being returned to the Downs, and there ſupplied 
Burford and Newcaſtle at Grovais, who finiſh'd | with all neceſſaries, ſet fail for Hamburg, to convoy 
what captain Fitz-Patrick had begun; having de- |a rich fleet of merchant-ſhips from thence : but, in 
ſtroy'd there about twenty villages more, and car- | his pn got advice, that they were ſafely ar- 
ried away thirteen hundred head of black cattle and |rived at Orfordneſs, upon which he proceeded off 
horſes, with twenty ſmall veſſels ; and the boats im- | of the Broad-fourteens, in ſearch of monſ. du Bart. 
ployed againſt Howat, were ordered, at the ſame The 15th of September, he met with ten Dutch 
time, on the like ſervice, againſt Heydick (1). men of war, and the 18th with the Ruby, and 
The men of war at the iſle of Rhee, with the bomb- | three Engliſh Eaſt-India ſhips, which had come 
veſſels, under the command of fir Martin Beckman | north about, and were deſigned, with eleven Dutch, 
and captain Meeze, having thrown two thouſand for the Texel. The next day, he diſcovered 
bombs into the towns of St. Martins and Olonna, du Bart's ſquadron, conſiſting of ten ſhips, who, 
left them in flames and returned to the fleet. fortunately for the Engliſh and Dutch trade, had 
Thus ended theſe little enterprizes, and, with | miſgd theſe fourteen from the Eaſt-Indies. He gave 
them, thoſe of the body of the feet, which being | chaſe to him, and two of our ſhips got within a league 
now in great want of moſt ſpecies of proviſions, of him; but the reſt were three a ſtern ; ſo that he 
and daily leſſened, not only by the withdrawing of | plainly {aw the French out-ſailed him, and, there- 
moſt of the Dutch ſhips, but ſome of our own, by | fore, loſing ſight of them, when the night came on, 
Ide fleet or- orders from the admiralty, the admiral was directed | he gave over the chaſe. + 
dered home. to come to Spithead, where he arrived the 13th of | Having thus diſpatch'd our maritime affairs, be- 
July. fore I go to thoſe of the continent, I ſhall take a 
Vice-admiral I might now go on to give my readers an ac- |ſmall view of thoſe of Scotland and Ireland. The 
litchel, and count of the proceedings of vice-admiral Mitchel, | parliament of Scotland, being met, the 8th of 
ny with a ſquadron, and afterwards, of captain George September, at Edinb „the lord Murray, one of 
— Pro Meeze, with a detachment of that ſquadron, in the his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, for that 
in the Soun- Soundings; but all that can be ſaid of them may be | kingdom, being lately created earl of Tullibardine, 
dings. reduced to this, chat they beth uſed their beſt 9ili- | and appointed his Majeſty's high commiſſioner, his 
gence to protect our trade, the chief end of their | grace made a our to them, on occaſion of their 
being there; that the firſt ſuffered very much, in a | meeting; as did, likewiſe, the lord Polwarth, lord 
ſtorm, and that the latter, when he returned to | high chancelor of Scotland. The King's letter to 
Spithead, brought with him three French privateers, | the parliament was read the 10th, after which com- 
one of eight and thirty, another of ſix and thirty, | mittees were appointed as uſual, for the ſecurity of 
and a third of fourteen guns. | the kingdom, for trade and controverted elections; 
Admiral Before I conclude the naval tranſactions of this and then all the members ſigned the affociation, 
Bembow year, I muſt ſay a word or two of rear admiral ] being the ſame, in ſubſtance, as that which the par- 
eruiſes before Bembow, who, the begining of May, was ordered |liament of England had ſubſcribed. The following 


Dunkirk. 


— — CC Qt. OI” AEIE 


(1) Upon a modeſt computation, there were deſtroyed at leaſt twenty villages 3 the continuator of Rapin makes them 
or fifty, and thirteen hundred houſes ; and near fixteen hundred head of black cattle and horſes were killed. The Engliſh 
about twenty barks ; and a veſſel from Newfoundland, re- took another veſſel from the iſlands of America, laden with ſugar, 
and one of our frigats was taken by a St. Malo's privateer. 


the charge they were at, in defence of their coalt, was much greater than ours in attacking it. F. Daniel agrees with the 
biſhop in the firſt, but paſſes by the latter. The French Gazetteer had the vanity to turn this expedition into ridicule : he 
began his relation, in the following manner: „ the Engliſh are ſo extravagant in their operations, that they confound even 
<< reaſon itſelf, and their expeditions are fo pitiful, that they beget nothing but ſcorn and contempt. ” And in another place: 
they (the Engliſh) will be little feared, for the future; fince, having attack'd the weakeſt part of our coaſts, with their 
„ greatelt ſtrength, the very powder they ſpent in theſe fruitleſs expeditions amounts to much more than the damage they 
have done us.” But they were ſoon awaken'd out of theſe pleaſing dreams, by letters from the inhabitants, of thoſe parts, 
lamenting their great loſſes; and eſpecially St. Martins, where they allow'd the laſs to amount, at leaſt, to a hundred 


thouſand crowns; and that three parts in four of their houſes were ruined, 


r. ro 


days, 


Ld 


4 * ” — =y 
- ' — 


— 


Wirr' III. French towns, a council of war was called, on the | to command the ſquadron which lay off of Dun- Witp II 


An? 1696, 


g Du Bart ef 


capes him. 


He follow; 
him 3 but 


. in 
Vain, 


Convoys the 
Eaſt-country. 


Goes in pur. 
ſuit of F 


Bart again, 


Diſcovers hiz 
{quadron, and 
gives chaſe to 
It, 


But du Bart 
is too nimble 
or him. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 


The loſs the French received (ſays biſhop Burnet) was not conſiderable in it ſelf ; but it put their affairs in great diſtraction: and 
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days, they reſolved to give his Majeſty a ſupply of 
1,440, o00 l. Scots, to be railed by a land- ceſs, and 
an additional exciſe, for maintaining the ſtanding- 
forces, both by ſea and land. And conſidering the 
danger this kingdom was in, by the late conſpiracy 
againſt his Majeſty's per ſon and kingdoms, they or- 
dered an act to be brought in * for ſecuring their 
« religion, lives and properties, in caſe his Ma- 
« jeſty ſhould come to an untimely death; and 
« another for obliging all, in public truſt, to fign 
« the aſſociation.” The 20th, the parliament read 
and approved the latter of the ſaid acts, as alſo their 
anſwer to the King's letter; and, on the 25th, the 
lord-commiſſioner gave the royal aſſent to the - act 
« for the ſupply,” and to ſuch other acts as were 
approved by the parliament. The ꝗth of October, 
he returned to the houſe, and touch'd with the 
ſceprer, ** an act for the ſecurity of the kingdom; 
& an act in favor of preachers at vacant churches 
« and another in favor of the univerſities, ſchools 
«« and hoſpitals 3 an act for the levy of 1000 men; 
<« an act againſt Proteſtant ſervants in Popiſh fami- 
« lies; an act for better providing for the poor; 
« an act againſt prophaneneſs; and ſeveral other 
acts: whereupon the parliament was adjourned, the 
12th, to the 8th of December following. 

In Ireland, the lord Capel, lord-deputy of that 


ſort of people, who could get little or no mony for WII I- 
their work, and, indeed, few cared to — avy Aw 1696. 


workien. To remedy theſe, and the like incon- 
veniences, an order of council was iſſued in July, 
this ſummer, that “ the juſtices of peace ſhould 
” frequently meet in their diviſions, and conſider 
how to relieve and ſubſiſt the poorer ſort of 

ple, till mony become more plentiful: ” and 
another order of council was publiſhed, <5 requir- 
„ ing the attorney-general to proſecute all thoſe 
x who had entered into confederacies not to im- 
= ploy any perſons, in the woollen, and other 

manufactures, during this ſcarcity of mony. 


WY 


I come now to the affairs of the continent, and Campain in 


firſt of Flanders, 


with doing the enemies all the miſchief they could, 
without coming to an ingagement. The news was 
no ſooner come into thoſe parts, that the conſpi- 
racy in England was happily diſcovered, the King 
ſafe, and the nation freed from all apprehenſions of 
an invaſion, than the Prince of Vaudemont, and 
other generals, bethought themſelves of making an 
extraordinary bonefire for joy, at the expenſe of the 
French : in order to which, having drawn together 
a body of troops from ſeveral gariſons, the earl of 
Athlone, and lieutenant-general Cohorn, march'd 
from Namur, the 13th of March, N. S. with forty 


kingdom, expired, the 3oth of May, after a long 
ſickneſs ; upon which, the council, purſuant to * 
act made in the thirty- third year of King Henry VIII. 
elected the lord- chancellor Porter, to be lord-juſtice | 
and chief goveri.or of that kingdom, till his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure was known. The 27th of June, the 
Iriſh parliament met at Dublin, according to their 
laſt adjournment. The . + commiſſion, appoint- 
ing the lord-chief-juftice ly, to be their ſpeaker, 
being read, in the houſe of lords, and he being 
ſworn, a motion was made, and unanimouſly agreed 
to, that the whole houſe, with their ſpeaker, ſhould 
wait upon the lord-juſtice Porter, to congratulate 
his being placed in the government. The commons, 
at the ſame time, having firſt expell'd mr. Sander- 
ſon, the only member of that houſe who had not 
ligrd the alfciation, made the ſame unanimous 
vote, and, in the afternoon, both houſes attended 
the lord-juſtice, and then adjourn'd to the 4th of 
Auguſt ; upon which day, fir Charles Porter, lord 
chancellor, and the earls of Montroth and Drog- 


heda, lately appointed Jords-juſtices and general 


En of Ireland, ſignified his Majeſty's plea- 


ſquadrons, thirty battalions, fifteen pieces of can- 
non, and fix mortars, The earl, with the greateſt 
part of theſe troops, inveſted Dinant, and blocked 
up that gariſon, while our famous ingineer advane- 
ed, with the reſt of the troops, and all the artillery, 
to Givet, where the enemy had laid up a vaſt ma- 
gazine; and having got his batteries in readineſs, 


by the 16th in the morning, he began to fire into The 


where the confederates began Flanders, 


enemy's 


the town, with bombs and red-hot bullets, which magazines at 
ſet fire, not only to the forrage but the houſes. A Givet burnt. 


detachment of ſoldiers was commanded, at the 
ſame time, to enter the town, with large flam- 
beaux in their hands, which they perform'd with 
great bravery, firing the cazerns and granaries, 
where the oats and other proviſions lay; fo that, as 
well the whole town, as the magazine, were utter- 
ly conſumed, and reduced to alhes! and what was 
yet more extraordinary, all this was executed, 
with the inconſiderable loſs of nine or ten men. 
Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, before the opening 
of the campain, when it was opened, it proved the 
moſt pacific of any that had happen'd during the 
war; and, indeed; the wants which both armies 
had to ſtrugle with, were ſuch that no great matter 


ure to the parliament, that they ſhould tarther ad- 
journ themſelves. 1 | 

I might now, before I proceed to the affairs of 
the continent, give an account of the proceedings of 
the lords-juſtices of England: but very little of 
moment happen'd, during the King's abſenſe: they 


could be expected from either of them. The 
French had intirely exhauſted their country, by 
keeping ſuch numerous armies on foot, and, among 
other inconveniences, the re-coining of the mony in 
England, had brought the Engliſh army, in Flan- 


may, therefore, be reduced to the iſſuing of procla- 
mations and orders, for appointing a faſt ; for 
&« the currency of ſome ſpecies ; the relief of the 
„poor; the apprehending of ſeveral clippers, and 


ders, under no ſmall difficulties. The generals had 
ſo much to do to provide ſubſiſtence for their troops, 
that it, in a great meaſure, took off their thoughts 
from military exploits The French were, at firſt, 


preventing the exportation of coin and bullion 
« for reſtraining the unwarrantable practiſes of 
&« privateers and pirates; and one, in particular, 
« tor apprehending the famous ſea- robber, Henry 
« Every, and his crew, who had commited ſeveral 
&« depredations in the ſeas of India or Perſia, to the 
&« oreat prejudice of the Eaſt-India-company z and, 
« laſtly; for the execution of the late act of par- 
liament for the increaſe and incouragement of 
« ſeamen.” | 5 

The orders abovemention'd, for the currency of 
certain ſpecies, and to prevent the exportation of 
bullion,” &c. were, indeed, highly neceſſary; tor 
notwithſtanding all the wiſe ſteps that had been 
taken, there was great confuſion and diſtreſs, in 
England, upon calling in and re-coining the clipp'd 


ſuperior to the allies; but the latter being re-in- 


fored, by the coming up of the Germans, ſoon be- 


came equal to them. However, the generals, on 
both fides, ſpent the whole campain 1n obſerving 
one another, and in indeavoring to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the moſt convenient 'camps, for the ſub- 
ſiſting of their indigent troops. 

Holland, ſent monſ. Calliere to the 
ing to acknowledge King William, and to deliver 
up ſome conſiderable — as a barrier for the 
allies againſt France. The ſtreights to which the 


confederate army was reduced, ſeem'd to fa- 
vor monſ. Calliere's negociations, and the Dutch 
began to liſten to the propoſals of France: tho the 
latter ſoon found, they could not play the game of 


mony, eſpecially among the laboring and meaner 


Nimeguen over again, and that the States were 
| | av 


The French had, before the King arrived in The French 
ague, offer- ſue for peace, 


I "I 
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WIII' HI. not to be brought to any reſolution, without the. 
Ax' 1696. conſent of King William, and the reſt of the allies | v re : 
WYN (1). However, ſome demands were made, by the | which was ſoon after ratified in France, with he AN 


Affairs of 
Italy. 


A ſeparate 


— 


Dutch, by way of preliminaries to a treaty, as | guaranties of the Pope, and the republic of Venice. 
the reſtitution of Lorrain, and of the towns of | This treaty having been ſo artfully and ſecretly 
Straſsburg and Luxemburg. Theſe monſ. Calliere, | managed, the next care the duke had was to conceal 
in the name of his maſter, ſeem'd very ready to | it, not only from the miniſters and generals of the 
conſent to; tho? he ſoon clog'd the firſt with ſome allies, but even from his own 3; none of which had 
difficulties. Matters being thus far advanced, on | been intruſted with this important ſecret but the 
the part of the Dutch, and the Engliſh being, marquis de St. Thomas, who, to carry on the treaty, 
likewiſe, on account of the great loſſes their trade | had taken many a journey in diſguiſe, to Pignerol, 
had ſuffer'd by the enemy's privateers and cruiſers, to confer with the governor of that place and the 
their heavy taxes, and the ſmall proſpect of being | marſhal de Catinat, who likewiſe came thither in- 
gainers by the war, rather inclin'd than averſe to | cognito, However, notwithſtanding all the pre- 
the peace, it was, at length, agreed, at all hands, | caution the duke could take, he was not long re- 
thro the mediation of the King of Sweden, and | turned from Loretto, before King William, by 
the prudent managementof the baron van Lilienrodt, ſome means or other, had got information of this 
his embaſſador in Holland, that pleniporentiaries | ſeparate treaty, and obtained copies of the articles 
ſhould be named, for carrying on this lalutary work. of it; which being ſent to the lord Galway, he 
The better to ſucceed in this negociation, the | communicated them to the miniſters of the allies, 
court of France had, during the whole courſe of the | and even ſhewed them to the duke himſelf. His 
receding winter, been privately treating with | Royal Highneſs, tho* he was amazed at the diſ- 
the duke of Savoy, to ingage him to a ſeparate | covery, {till denied the treaty, till, by the aſſiſtance 
ce; and the Pope's nuncio, together with the | of France, he was in a condition to throw off all 
net to envoy, ſeconded the intrigues of that | diſguiſe. Towards the latter end of May, the 
court ſo effectually, and made ſuch advantageous | marſhal de Catinat came down from the mountains 
offers to his Royal Highneſs, in the name of his | of Savoy, into the plains of Turin, with an army 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that he at length reſolved | of near 50,000 men, which was much ſuperior to 
to accept of them. As this matter was to remain, | that of the confederates. The duke of Savoy yet 
for ſome time, at leaſt, a ſecret to the allies, the | continued his diſſimulation, and, as if he had no 
duke of Savoy went, towards the cloſe ot the | private intelligence with the court of France, put 
winter, with a ſmall retinue of his own naming, to | all his own infantry into his fortreſſes, under pre- 
our lady of Loretto, under pretenſe of a religious | tenſe of defending them, and ſent all the confede- 
vow : and tho?, as it was known, that his Royal | rate forces to the camp at Montcallier, 


' Highneſs had more of the ſtateſman than the bigot The 12th of July, the duke concluded a ſham- 4 gan trace 
in him, a ſuſpicion aroſe, that there was ſome- | truce with the French, for a month, and afterwards between 
continued it to the 15th of December: and tho” the France and 
as the Engliſh miniſter, lord Galway, was not allies would not give their conſent to this ſuſpen- Savoy. 


thing more than devotion in this journey; eſpecially 


allowed to accompany him: and tho? upon this] ſion of arms, they were conſtrained to behave, 
ſuſpicion, ſpies were ſent after him, yet notwith- | 2s if they had in effect accepted of it. At 
ſtanding all the vigilance of the allies, they could | length, the duke of Savoy threw off the maſk, 
never get the leaſt notice of the treaty of peace, | and openly notified the ſeparate peace he had made 
which the duke actually ſigned at Loretto, by the | with France, to King William, in his camp at 


peace between mediation of the agents of Rome and Venice, and | Gemblours, by the mouth of the preſident de la 


France and 
Savoy. 


a private meſſenger ſent by the marſhal de Catinat | Tour, who, at the ſame time, ſignified to his 
(2). By this treaty, „the French reſtored to his | Majeſty, that the forces of the allies, were to de- 
Royal Highneſs all the new conqueſts they had we his country, within a limited time, or would 
„ made, as alſo Pignerol demoliſhed ; gave him forced to it by his Royal Highneſs's troops, 
four millions of livres, towards the reparation of | aſſiſted by thoſe of France: but that it was in 
«© the damage he had ſuſtained during the war; the power of the confederates, to make a neutrality 
ingaged to aſſiſt him with 8000 foot and which ſhould include all Italy, within the ſame time. 


4000 horſe to be maintained at the charge of | The allies were accordingly obliged to retire out, 
France; and that a marriage between the duke | of a country where they were already looked upon fieged 


of Burgundy and the Princeſs, his Royal High- | as enemies, and to provide for the ſecurity of the 
e neſs's daughter, ſhould forthwith be treated on, | Milaneſe 3 which the French troops, in conjunction 
« in order to the conſummation thereof, as ſoon | with thoſe of Savoy, had reſolved to attack in or- 
as they ſhould be of age.” With reſpect to the | der to oblige the Spaniards to accept the neutra- 
Princels's portion, it was agreed; ** that the duke | lity of Italy. The duke of Savoy followed the al- 
.<+ ſhould give her 200, ooo crowns in gold, towards | lies cloſe, and upon the expiration of the truce, the 
the payment of which, his Royal Highneſs was | 13th of September, entered the Milaneſe, at the 
* to give a diſcharge for 100,000 crowns of gold, | head of the French troops, and his own, by virtue 
„ which remained due by France to the houſe of | of a commiſſion of generaliſſimo, from his moſt 
Savoy, apart of the ducheſs Royal's portion: Chriſtian Majeſty (3) ; and four days afterwards, he 


- (1) If we may give credit, to the continuator of Rapin, in French, the Dutch were not ſo very nice and ſcrupulous : for, accor- 
ding to him, the Dutch had privately treated with this ſame Calliere, two years before at Meaſtricht, whither he came by vir- 
tue of paſſes granted him by the States, and where he treated with their deputy, monſ. van Dyckvelt : and this year (ſays the 
ſame author) they again treated with him privately at Ghent, by means of burgo-maſter Borcel, whom they ſent thither, for 
that purpoſe, in the room of monſ. van Dyckvelt, who being ſo noted, they fear'd his appearance there might excite the 
jealouſy of the confederate powers : but notwithſtanding all their precaution, theſe myſterious ſteps could not wholly eſcape the 
- Vigilance of their miniſters. B. 25. p. 285. 

(2) The continuator of Rapin, in French, pretends that the duke of Savoy, having information that the Dutch were treating 
privately with France, took this method to ſecure himſelf, leſt he ſhould be neglected in a general treaty. 

(3) We ſhall hardly meet with an example in hiſtory, that the ſame general commanded two contending armies in one and 
the ſame campain : but what is yet more remarkable, before the allies departed his territories, the duke gave orders to both 
armies, at the ſame time, as well they as the French acknowleging him for their chief. His anceſtors had indeed, upon 


' ſeveral occaſions, ſhewed themſelves inconſtant enough, between the houſes of France and Auſtria : but this was à ftrain of 


policy, in which he exceeded them all, and is hardly to be parallelled, tho ſome more modern events may be ſaid, in ſome 
, meaſure, to come up to it. | | id 
, | al 


the remainder, the King of France promiſed to WII I- III 
e remit in conſideration of the preſent treaty ;“ Ax 
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WII I' III. laid fiege to Valencia. This ſiege, tho' it was , and on the 14th of October, N. S. imbarked on WiIII' III. 
Av? 1696. rather a political, than a real attack, at leaſt on the | board the William and Mary yacht, attended by Ax 1696. 
fide of the French, who were, by no means, for | ſeveral other yachts, and. a dron of men of | 
increaſing the power of ſo troubleſome a neighbor | war, under the command of vice-admiral Aylmer. Returns to 
as the duke of Savoy, ſo intimidated, however, | He landed two days afterwards at Margate, England 
the Spaniards, who were not deep- ſighted enough to | and arrived the ſame evening at Kenſington. 
penetrate into the real deſign of France, that, on | The 8th of October, O. S. the lord-mayor and And is com. 
the 7th of October, a meſſenger from his Catholic | court of aldermen of London attended his Majeſty ; 1 by 
Majeſty brought his acceſſion to the peace of Italy; | and mr. Recorder, in the name of the city, con- oy 
2 neutrality, or ſuſpenſion of arms, was [ gratulated his Majeſty's ſafe return, and gave 
eſtabliſhed in that country, *cill a general peace in- | him their hearty thanks for his Princely care, 
jah agreed ſued 3 to which theſe artful intrigues and negocia | «© and indefatigable pains for the ſafety of his own 
{ tions of France were, without doubt, a great | «+ kingdoms, and the ſecurity of Chriſtendom, 
ſtep. * | II“ with the humble aſſurance of the city's ſincere 
Campain in To facilitate this ſeparate as well as the general ( affection and conſtant loyalty, which they would 
nia treaty, which followed it, the French formed a de- upon all occaſions effectually demonſtrate to the 
| ſign. of doing great matters in Catalonia; which | « utmoſt of their power.” His Majeſty received 
however ended in little or nothing. The dukeof | this compliment very graciouſly, and upon that 
Vendome did indeed, attack the Spaniards in their | occaſion, confered the honor of knighthood upon 
camp near Oſtalric; and obliged them to re- John Johnſon, one of their aldermen, and upon 
treat under the cannon of their lines, which they | the two ſheriffs, JohnWolfand Samuel Blewet, eſqs; 


did, however, in ſo good order, that the French, | The 20th, the parliament met at Weſtminſter, The parlia- 


greedy of the purſuit, met with ſo warm a reception | purſuant to their laſt prorogation, when the King, ment meets. 


there, as quickly obliged them to retire in their | repairing to the houſe of lords, with the uſual cere- 
turn. In this action, which was the only one | mony, told both houſes ; 
that happened on his ſide, worthy our notice, the «© That he had called them together, as ſoon as The King's 
Si loſt near 300 men, and the French about | «© was poſſible, and he thought it a great happineſs, _ both 
100 leſs. ; : «« that this year had paſſed without any diſadvantage — 
and on the On the Rhine, the campain was ſo inconſiderable, „abroad, or diſaſter at home, conſidering their 
Rhine. that it is hadly worth mentioning. The French, * diſappointment in the funds given at their 
at the begining of it, did indeed that river, | laſt meeting, and the difficulties which had ariſen, 
and obliged Prince Lewis of to intrench | «+ upon the re- coining of the mony; which was fo 
himſelf to avoid an 1 ment: but towards the | © convincing a proof of the diſpoſition of the army, | 
concluſion of it, the Prince, in his turn, gained | and of the ſteady affections of his people, that | 
the ſame advantage over the French, and cannonaded | <* he could not but take notice of it, with great | 
them ſeveral days, in their ſtrong intrenchments. | «+ fatisfation.” _ | 5 
General Thungen was to have croſſed the Rhine, | Our enemies (continued he) have not been 
at the ſame time, near Phillipſburg (Prince Lewis | © without „that ſuch a conjuncture might 
having paſſed it near Mentz) in order to have at- | ** have proved fatal to us; but as they have failed 
tacked the French in their rear: but they having | in thoſe expectations, ſo I am fully perſuaded, 
timely notice of that deſign, detached the marquis -| +, that your unanimous proccedings, in this ſeſſion, 
de Huxelles, to prevent it; ſo that all the Germans | «+ will make them for ever deſpair of an advantage, 


could do was to repaſs the river with ſome booty, | from any diſagreement among ourſelves. It muſt 


and diverſe hoſtages, tor contribution: and thus the | be confeſſed, that the buſineſs which you have 

5 campain ended. 5 before you is very great, becauſe of the neceſ- 

„ Deathof the hile Iam on the continent, I ſhall juſt men- ſity of ſupplying, former deficiencies as well .as 
1 tion the death of two crowned heads, to whom this] making proviſions for the next year's ſervice: = 
the King of year proved fatal: I mean Mary Ann of Auſtria, | <* and upon this occaſion, it is fit for me to acquaint 

Poland. Queen-mother of Spain, who died on the 17th of | «+ you, that ſome overtures have been made, in or- 

May, N. S. of a cancer in her breaſt ; and the brave | der to the entering upon a negociation for a gene- 
John Sobieſki III, King of Poland, who depart- | «+ ral peace: but I am ſure we ſhall all agree inopi- 
ed this life the 17th of June, N. S. of an appoplec- <* nion; that the only way of treating with France 
tic fit, in the ſeventieth year of his age. 1hefirit | is with our fwords in our hands, and that we can 
was a conſiderable loſs to the confederates in general,, have no reaſon to expect a ſafe and honorable 
and to the Spaniards in particular; her prevailing | << peace, but by ſhewing ourſelves prepared to make 
influence over the counſels of the latter making | a vigorous and effectual war. 5 
them frequently take ſuch reſolutions, as were con-- In order to this, [earneſtly recommend to you, 
formable to the intereſts of the former. What were | [ gentlemen of the houſe of commons, that you 
the conſequences of the death of the King of Poland, | would conſider of raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies, 
 __ the reader will ſee in the 2 1 5 as well for maintaining the honor of parliaments, 

I I return now to his Majelty King William, who, ** in making good the funds already granted, as 

_. being tired of a, campain that furniſhed him with „for carrying on the war, the next year; which, 

no opportunity, of exerciſing his martial genius, left | ** I think, ought not to be leſs, than what was in- 
the army, the 26th of Auguſt, N. S. under the | tended to be raiſed for that purpoſe, the laſt 
command of the elector of Bavaria, and retired to | ** ſeſſion. I muſt alſo put you in mind of the civil 
his beloved diverſion of ſtag-hunting, near his Royal | ** liſt, which cannot be ſupported without your 
palaces of Dieren and Loo. The 14th of Sep-] help; and the miſerable condition of the French 
tember, his Majeſty ſet out from the laſt of theſe | © Proteſtants does oblige me to mention them to 
laces, accompanied by the duke of Zell (a Prince | * you again. f 1 vi "Ja 
for whom he always ſhewed a more than ordinary | In the concluſion, his Majeſty addreſſed himſelf. 
regard) and went the next day to Cleves, where he | to both houſes; telling them: “ that it might de- 
was magnificently entertained by the court of Bran- ſerve their conſideration, whether there did not 
denbarg. Having ſpent two days at this place, he | ſtill remajn ſome inconveniencies relating to 
returned with the duke of Zell to Loo, whither he | the coin, which ought to be remedied : that he 
was followed three days after, by the eleoral | «* hoped, they would find out the beſt expedients 
Prince of Brandenburg. Having ſtaid three weeks | for the recovery of credit, which. was abſolutely 
longer at Loo, his Majeſty went to the Hague; | « neceſſary, not only with reſpe& to the war, but 
Ne. 31, Vor. III. ds dh : W 
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Wirr'III. . for carrying on of trade: that he was of opinion, | ] that I will be abroad, all bis time, where 1 can ou 
An' 1696, «© that 5 not one good Engliſnman, who | ©* not hurt him, and that I will never draw ſword voy 4 
V dot intirely convinced, how much did depend | ** againſt him: I muſt leave it to you what elſe to 1696, 
upon this ſeſſion: and therefore he could not but | “ ſay, All friends muſt be made ; my lord Devon. LA 
| * hope for unanimity and diſpatch in their reſolu- | «* ſhire may, perhaps, by my lady; my lord Go- 
| 2 we Po 1 Y 
« tions, which at this time, were more neceflary | © dolphin my lord Pembroke, by my lady 
than ever, for the ſafety and honor of England. | Montgomery; mr. Nelſon, by the biſhop of Can- 
The houſe of commons having, as uſual, appointed | terbury; my lord Arran might ingage his bro- 
the ſiting of the grand committees for religion, | “ ther Selkirk, to uſe his intereſt with Keppel. I 
trade, grievances, courts of juſtice, and privileges | © believe, if my lord Carliſle would go, it were 
and A made an unanimous vote, that | beſt before my trial, or elſe they will cut me 
« they would 1 * his Majeſty and his govern- | © ſhort for want of time. If he can prevail with 
« ment, againſt all his enemies, both at home and | <* him, for a pardon, he will it as well 
abroad, and that they would effectually aſſiſt | © before my trial as after z at leaſt, he may prevail 
« him, in the proſecution of the preſent war againſt | ** for a reprieve, till ſome can come over to him. 
France.“ Purſuant to this vote, an addreſs was | * My lord will alſo have an 1 to ingage 
drawn up, by mr. chancellor of the exchequer, M (ow ear] of Portland) and get my 
by their order, and was preſented to his Majeſty, | lord flex, to join with him. 1 cannot 
by the whole houſe in a body, on the 23d of Oc- | think what elſe to ſay: but the great care muſt 
tober: in this addreſs the commons took notice : | be the jury; if two or three could be got, that 
Addreſs ofthe c that this was the eighth year, in which they had would ſtarve the reſt, that or nothing can fave 
I Kr 4 affiſted him with large ſupplies, for carrying on | ** me. Mony, I know, would do it: but, alas, that 
IRS: a. juſt and neceſſary war in defenſeof their religion, | s not to be had, nor ſhall I get enough for coun- 
« preſervation of their laws, and vindication of the | . ſe]. I beg of you not to think of being ſhut up 
& rights and liberties of the people of England; “ with me; I know it will kill you; and, beſide, 
% which they had hitherto preſerved, and by the | © I have no ſuch friend as you, to take care of my 
40 bleſſing of Gop, on his Majeſty's conduct and bufineſs ; tho? it would be the comfort of my 
© good government, would ſtedfaſtly maintain | ** life, the little time it laſts, to have you with me: 
« and intail on their poſterity. That this had | and I have this only comfort now left, that my 
«* coft the nation much blood and treaſure, but death will make you caſy. My deareſt life, 
% the hopes of accompliſhing ſo great and ſo | ** grieve not for me, but reſign me to Gop's will. 
6c 22 a work, had made his ſubjects chear - You will hear as ſoon as they bring me to town, 
«* fully ſupport the charge: and to ſhew his Maje- - where they put me, and I would have a 
« ſty, and all Chriſtendom 3 that the commons | ſervant, or tome-body, with me. I am inter- 
« of land would not be amuſed or diverted | <* rupted, fo can ſay no more now: ingage fir John 
10 from their firm reſolutions of obtaining by war, | ** Lowther, the new lord, who has more intereſt 
« a fafe and honorable peace, they did, in the name than any body: kt my lord Scarſdal ingage 
of thoſe they repreſented, renew their aſſurances | ** Germain, to ingage Overkirk for me. Speak 
© to his Majeſty, that this houſe would fupport | ©* to - pr Arlington. If my trial be 
« him and his government, againſt all his enemies, off, till the King comes back, there would 
& both at home and abroad, and effectually aſſiſt ** be more opportunity to ſolicit him.“ 8 
*« him in the carrying on the preſent war againſt | Sir John having deliver d this letter to mr. Web- Is intercepted. 
& France. To this addreſs, the King anſwered : | ber, the jon of his flight, it was afterwards 
His Majeſty's « That the continuance of their zeal and af- | i ed, y the mayor of Romney, and brought 
anſwer. « feftion was the only thing in the world he moſt | to the lords-juſtices. At his firſt examination, being 
« valued, and that he would make their good, and | ignorant of the miſcarriage of the letter, he denied 
« the of the nation, the principal care of his | every thing he was charged with: *cill the lords- 
„ life | » | *| juſtices producing it, 8 confounded. His 
- Theſe aſſurances of affection, on the one ſide, of | hopes of geting a 3 d, being, by this diſ- 
= loyalty, on the other, and of mutual confidence | covery, intirely defeated, he had naw no proſpect of 
= | on both, being over, the commons entered, with | faving himſelf, but by geting his trial put off 
* great alacrity, upon thoſe great affairs, which ſo | *cill the King's return; and to effect this he pre- 
| much required their attention: but I ſhall ee tended, if time was allowed him, he would lay 
| the farther proceedings of parliament for a while, the whole matter, and give the government 3 
| give an account' of a very remarkable affair light of this affair than they had hitherto 
= which begun ſome months before the opening of | had. In his firſt private treaty with the duke of 
| | chis ſeſſion, and was afterwards the occaſion of | Devonſhire, be infiſted to have an affurance of 
very warm debates in both houſes ; I mean the | life, upon his promiſe of diſcovering all he knew, 
caſe of fir John er noe Bn was concerned in 2 King _— 2 ve it n 
the late aſſaſſination invafion- plot. I himſelf to j 0 e importance of 
— 4 — ir Sir yo ak wy Ly L_ roger what he Kul 160 r John raved, there- 
bn Fen- the time of the difcovery of the the begin- | upon, to throw himſe l King's mercy, 
with. ing 'of 1 , when 14 to make his eſ- | and ſent his Majefty a paper, fu which, after a t | 
cxpeto rance: but was taken at Romney, in Kent, | account of the conſultations among the Jacobites, His counter 
re he went under the name of Thomas Ward, | he faid, in „ that there was, in England, à Plot. 
and was in company of Robert Webber, an attorney: | ſettled number of perſons to manage the affairs of 
while he was at Romney, tho? in cuſtody, he found | King James: and being afterwards put upon to 
means to write the following letter to his lady, with | name thoſe perſons, and to deſcend to particulars, 
2 black-lead pencil : 7 he gave in another writing, in which, Kong other 
His letter to «6 What 1 frar'd is at laſt happened; had I | things, he pretended, that King James, and thoſe 
his lady; c alone I had done it; but the other was | who were imployed by him, had aſſured the Jaco- 
4 betray*d from London. It is Gop's will, fo we | bites, chat the earls of Shrewſbury, Bath, a 
« muſt ſubmit. I know nothing can fave my | Marlborough, the lord Godolphin and admi 
life, but my lord Carliſle's going over to him, | Ruſſel, were reconciled to him, and, being now 
„ (meaning King William,) back'd by the reſt of | in his intereſt, were acting for him ; that Shrewſ- 
« the family ofchc Howards, to beg it, and offering bury came into the office of ſecretary of ſtare, by 
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ili IIl. the operation and conſent of King James'; and that | himſelf, and, therefore, defired' he might have Wil V Ill. 
1 x66. his grace was in treaty with that Monarch, before be ſon ? re, deſired might have WI Mm" 


ome ſecurity, that his confeſſion | * 160 
| id down the ſeals. That the lord Marlborough up agginſt him * _ 7 CT 
had promiſed King James ſome ſervice, which had | tha 
-inclined his Majeſty to promiſe him his pardon; 
that the carl of Bath was to betray Plymouth into 
:the hands of the French — | that admiral Ruſſe] 
and the lord Godolphin had likewiſe undertaken 
ticular ſervices; and that commiſſary Crawford 
oo oe rin ee ppogs in 
(1). | | 2 | 
Theſe eee, at firſt, ſtartled nt onl 
the court; but the King himſelf; and gained ſir 
John Fenwick ſome time. But as he did not offer 
the leaſt appearance of proof or circutnſtance, to 
corroborate his aſſertions, not even that could a- 
mount to a preſumption, to ſupport his accuſation, 
this pretended diſcovery 'could; at moſt, go no far- 
ther, than to raiſe the King's jealouſy of thoſe 
noblemen: but; with every impartial perſon, it 
could be look d on as no more than a mean 
cation without any grounds; 0 
Fenwick, being, in the meantime, ſenſible 
that his ſham-plot muſt be, at length, diſcovered, 
indeavor'd to get off at leaſt one of the two evidences 
who had ſworn againſt him before the grand- jury: 
in this he ſucceeded with Cardel Goodman, who, 
in conſideration of a large ſum of mony, was in- 
duced to withdraw himſelf into France. Indea- 
yours were likewiſe ' uſed with the other evidence, 
captain Porter, and the large temptation of 1060 J. 
a year was offer'd him, by means of one Clancey, 
on Iriſh peruke- maker: but Porter having already 
a perifion of 3001. per annum from King William, 
and thinking it not ſafe to truſt a he had ſo 
lately betray'd, diſcover*d the whole intreague to 
the government, whereupon Cl was ſentenced 
to pay a fine of 500 marks, and to ſtand three 
times in the pillory, which was executed accordingly. 
1 parliament was, at this time, ingaged in a 
| iplicity of important affairs, as the reader will 
ſee below : However, the great men who had been 
charged by - fir John Fenwick, of correſponding 
with King James, being determined to clear their 
tions, and make fir John feel the weight of 
their reſentment, found means to have that matter 
mquired into by both houſes. 
a yernment finding themſelves abuſed by 
A brings che © 1deftine practiſes of the Jacobites, and ha- 
fore the houſe VINE now no remedy left againſt the priſoner, in the 
of commons. Ordinary.courſe of law, the King gave leave do ad- 
miral Ruſſel, to acquaint the houſe of commons 
with theſe proceedings, and lay before them the 
ſeveral papers which weite given in by fir John 
Fenwick, in the nature oft ormation again him- 
ſelf and ſeveral other perſons of quality': chis he 
did, the 6th of November, and deſited that the 
ſaid papers might be read, chat he might thereby 
have the opportunity to Juffify himſelf, or if he did 
nor, be ras willing to fall onder the ceaſute' of the 


houſe. 5: 7 : | 4 1 
7 papers being read, fir John 'was ordered 
to be brought to the har of the houſe,” Which'being 
done, the gth of the fame month, and he being in- 
terrogated by the ſpeaker, 3 his 55 ey 
tions io diſcover the ' deſigns and practiſes of the 


, 
. 


Sir John Fen- 

examin- 
ed by the 
houſe of com- 
mons. 


| 


aga „in a court of judicature, adding, C@@WW 
that he would not willingly bend, either the King rey 
or the houſe, Being ordered to withdraw, ſeveral 
debates aroſe in the houſe; and upon his bein 
Called in again, he was urged to make what ail 
coveries he could, as the only means to beſpeak the 
favor of the houſe: after many expoſtulations and 
excuſes; which ſerved to no end but to prejudice the 
houſe againſt him, he addreſs'd himſelf to the com- 
mons in theſe words: So 

_ ©© When firſt I ſpoke to the privy counſellor, 


I propoſed to him, whether I might have a par- 


don, without being made an evidence againſt any 
“ man, and, in that caſe would ſerve the King, fo 
* as tb tell him, all that I knew. It was upon 
* honor, what I did to him, and he took the 
„words in writing from me, and ſent them 
** to the King in Flanders: the King's anſwer 
** was, that he made no objection as to my 
** being an evidence, nor his giving me a pardon : 
* But that I could & no pardon, till he knew 
« what I could fay.” He added, that, there- 
© upon, he was incour to do what - he had 
done, for his Majeſty's ſervice 3 but the * 
* anſwer being, that he ſhould more fully make 
*© good what he had ſaid, he afterwards explain'd 
«© what he had inform'd that honorable perſon ; and 
« ſtill it was anſwered, it was not ſatisfactory: 
« that he __ he ſhould not find this, from this 
« honorable houſe, and that they would conſider, 
«© he was his life; that he knew this houſe 
« wag good ſecurity for it, but *cill he had it, he 
* was under theſe circumſtances, and he might be 
« told all was nor ſatisfactory, and fo deſred the 
ie houſe to conſider of it.” 02 1 

The ſpeaker again preſs d fir John, to make a His inſorma- 
diſcovery; but all his anſwers were but ſo many tions voted 
prevarications ; inſomuch that, at length; the houſe, ſcandalous. 
to do juſtice to the loyalty of the injured noblemen, 
and to clear them intirely, from theſe falſe accuſa- 
tions, voted; ** that the papers which had been 
<< Tread, intitled, fir John Fenwick's informations, 

«« accufing ſeveral pects of the realm of diſloyalty, 
4e oy e and ſcandalous, tending to the ſubver- 
% fion of the government, to raiſe-a jealouſy be- 
c tween the King and his ſubjects, and to ſtifle the 
40 truth of the controverſy. / 

A motion was then made, for leave to bring Bill to attaing 
in a bill, to attaint him of high treaſon, him of high 
which, after a warm debate was carried in the af- weaſon. 
firmative, 179 voices againſt 61. "The pill was 
accordingly preſented tothe houſe three days after 
arid the queſtion being put, after a Jongg debate of 
Free ED for a ſecond” reading, it was like- 

crti againſt 


Fe the affirmative, 196 voices 


104. The ſame day, the houſe ordered, that 
bil, and! of dc orde? For reading 

ill, an > order for reading it, eight days 
after; and that mr. ſecretary Vernoi le chen 
8 the letter written in Kent, by fir John 

enwick. The day pefore the bill was to'be read a 
{cond time, fir John preſented a petition, prayir 
gt: by his counſel; againſt the paſſing of t 
aid bill; upon which the houſe ordered, that he 


4 copy of the 


enemies of the government; he, at firſt agſwer'd, 1 e allowed two counſel at the bar of the 
he did not know but what he ſhould fay micht hurt | houfe, to make his defenſe,” © 
— — * 7 m__——_ — rer rr 
(1) The author of the hiſtory of King William ſays, this expedient was ſuggeſted to Fenwick, by a perſon, who tho* he had 
been a great inſtrument in the late revolution, yet do gratify a private reſentment, adviſed fr John to ſet op this counter-plot, 
by ir Fhing Gepal of the Fiag's beſ and baretind toons, a ilty of copſplring againſt his Majeſty. Vol. 3. p. 206. 
B Burnet carries the matter yet farther, and ſays Fenwick was on this artifice to {aye his life, or at leaſt to gain 


time, by the earl of Monmouth, formerly know by the name of the- lord 


it, more out of ſpleen or revenge againſt certain 
To this 4 


priſoner ; who finding it accompanied with threats and promiſes, according to the uſe he ſhould make of thoſe inſtructions, he 
thereupon formed this accuſation. Hiſtory of his own times. G e * r 


ordaunt; who (be adds) was the contriver of 


ſons, whom he thought were more favored than he, than to ſerve Fenwick. 
end, be drew up.certaia inſtrutions, which he put into the k 


of the duchefs of Norfolk, to be convey'd to the 
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| Wirr'III. The 13th of Noyember, fir John Fenwick was | Goodman's examination, before-rmr. ſecretary Ver- W111 
Ax” 1696. brought to the bar of the houſe, and was heard by | non, was likewiſe read againſt the - priſoner : but Ax 1696. 
his council, againſt the bill: the ſpeaker opened his counſel infiſted that was no evidence. Aſter 
the matter, and addreſſing himſelf to fir John Fen- | this, ſeveral of the grand jury-men were examined, * 
wick, laid before him the heinouſneſs of the ** crime who found the indictment againſt the priſoner, con- 
4 with which he ſtood charged, and how deſtructive | cerning the evidence that induced them to find the 
« jt would have been, it it had ſucceeded, to the | bill 3 and this his counſel objected was another 
« very being of this kingdom: and therefore, that | extraordinary ſtep. The record of Cooke's con- 
« he might not go unpuniſhed, if he was guilty, viction was alſo read againſt fir John, and ſome of 
<« they had ordered a bill to be brought to | Cooke”s jury were examined, what evidence Good- 
« attaint him for high-treaſon, which had been | man gave at Cooke's trial; but this was objected 
« once read, and would be now read to him, at the | to as illegal. Mr. ſecretary Vernon then gave evi- 
« bar, and then he would hear the evidence againſt | dence of the various artifices fir John had made uſe 
« him, and have liberty to make his defenſe : | of to put off his trial. There were likewiſe ſome 
that rho he could not claim any right thereto, | debates and queſtions concerning fir John Fenwick's 
« the houſe, toſhew how ready they were to favor | letter. a 
him, in giving him any reaſonable help, did allow | The bill being read a ſecond time, as ordered, 
«© him counſel to affiſt him: that he was, likewiſe, | great debates aroſe about its commitment as Debates on 
« to acquaint thoſe who were his counſel, that the there did likewiſe five days after, at the third the bill. 
« houſe did reckon their own prudence would ſo | reading of it: I ſhall only mention ſome few of the 
« guide them, as not to give any juſt offenſe co | arguments, which were made ule of, in theſe de- 
« this houſe. That they ought not to queſtion the | bates, for and againſt the bill. = 
«© power of parliament to paſs bills of attainder, | The arguments againſt the bill were chiefly, Reaſons 
« hen they judge it requiſite, of which the com-“ that the perſon to be condemned by this bill was againſt the 
«© mons are more proper judges than any perſon, | © forth coming; had been indicted, and had pleaded, bill. 
« and therefore they did not allow him to debate | and was ready to undergo his trial, in the ordi- 
e that point. . * nary courts of juſtice : that the meaneſt ſubject 
This ſpeech being ended, the clerk of the houſe | was intitled to a trial by jury: even the regicides 
of commons read the bill, importing, ** that | who actually murdered the King, and did not 
« whereas ſir John Fenwick was, upon the oaths | «* by, were admited to a trial in the ordinary court, 
«© of George Porter and Cardel 2 In- | of juſtice, tho? a bill of attainder p⸗ i 
« difted of high-treaſan, in conſpiring to aſſaſſinate | ** the reſt : that it would be thought ſtrange for 
« his Majeſty's ſacred perſon, and incouraging the | ** the ſame parliament which paſſed an act re- 
« French King to invade this kingdom: that far | © quiring two witneſſes in high-treaſon, to paſs 
« John Fenwick having obtained his Majeſty's favor | another act to put a man to death, without one 
“ to have his trial ps from time to time, | “ legal witneſs, and without allowing him any trial 
« upon his repeated promiſes of making an in- | at all. That if mr. St. John's poſition, in the 
« genuous and full confeſſion: of his knowlege of | lord Strafford's caſe, was admited, that a ſubſe- 
« any conſpiracy againſt his Majeſty's perſon or f quent law might be made to take away. a man's 
« government, he had ſo far abuſed his Majeſty's ] life without any evidence, other than the private 
«« great clemency and indulgence, that inſtead of | opinion or conſcience of + particular law- 
© making ſuch confeſſion, he had contrived falſeand | ** maker, then none are ſafe: that, in the 
; « ſcandalous papers, as his informations, reflecting © Jord Strafford's caſe, the proceedings were firſt 
| « on the fidelity of ſeveral noble peers,diverſe mem- | by impeachment : the witneſſes had been exa- 
| «© bers of the houſe of er U others, only by | ** mined in the houſe of peers, and the bill of at- 
= - «« hear-ſay, and contriving thereby to undermine the | . tainder recited, that it had been fully proved: 
! «« government, and create ſealouſies, between the King but for a bill to begin originally in of 
= | « and his ſubjefts, and to ſtifle the real conſpiracy : | . commons, and jud be given there, to de- . 
= and that whereas Cardel Goodman, one of the | prive a man of his life, and all that is valuable, | 
3 * witneſſes againſt the ſaid fir John Fenwick, to] without the ſanction of an oath, was extremely 
„ prove the laid treaſon, lately, and ſince the ſc- | hard. + | | 
= 4 veral times appointed for the trial of the ſaid fir | That * Burnet, in his hiſtory of the re- 
« John Fenwick, at one of which times, the ſaid ** formation. obſerved: that ſuch bills could 
[| « fir John Fenwick had been tried, had it not | ** not he enough condemned; for that they were a 
| been for the expectation of the ſaid diſcoveries | © breach of the moſt ſacred and unalterable rules 
[| «+ ſo often promiſed by him, was withdrawn, fo | of juſtice. Had the government been in danger 
f 40 het the Hil Cardel Goodman could not be had, | by the priſoner, ordinary rites might indeed 
«© to give evidence upon any trials: be it there- | ©* be, diſpenſed wich: but this being for an offenſe 
« fore, inacted, that the ſaid fir John Fenwick be | * commited; a year before, the perſons. executed, 
«© convicted and attainted of high-treaſon, and | who were concerned in it, and all the danger 
«+ ſuffer the pains of death, and incur all forfeitures | ©* over, there could be no manner of reaſon, for 
« as a perſon attainted of high treaſon.” 0 reſorting, to their legiſlative power to puniſh this 
To give a particular, account of the pleadings on | man. The moſt that could be thought reaſon- 
both hides, and of the ſeveral debates in the houſe, | „ able, in this caſe, would be to act, that 
on this and other ſubſequent days *cill the bill] Goodman, the witneſs's evidence, tho* he was 
paſſed, would carry me too great a length: IJ“ fled, ſhould be read at his trial. They could 
mall therefore only give an abridgment of the | ** not condemn the priſoner, and put him in a 
proceedings during that time, The bill being | « worſe condition, than if Goodman was here; 
read, as I faid above, the commons went on to | ** for then he would have had a trial by a jury, 
examine wirnefſes, as well to the treaſons contained | «« the benefit of his challenges, the witnefles fworn, 
in che indictment of ſir John Fenwick, as to the | and might have had his exceptions to their teſti- 
allegations in the bill of attainder: and captain Porter mony, all which he was deprived of here. I hat 
was examined as to the lady Apart « the parliament had power to make ſuch a law 
with him, about his evidence: to the latter fir e was granted: but they thought it ought not to 
John's counſel objected, that what a wife ſaid or e be ad, but upon extraordinary occaſions, when 
did could be no evidence againſt her huſband. | * the offenders were fo great, that they AE 
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Wir III.“ otherwiſe be brought to juſtice, or where the 
An 1696. * crimes did not fall under the * of the 
| « common law, which was not the preſent caſe 
Fan dies 


their anceſtors, and of themſelves, who had WII I' III. 


provided, that where the crime was ſo great, An* 1696, 
and attended with ſo great puniſhment, there 
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< That there was not one precedent for attaintin 

a perſon who was in cuſtody and forth-com- 
ing, but what had been univerſally branded 3 
they were rather reproaches to the ill reigns 
they were made in, and to be marked out as 
rocks for us to avoid, than patterns to be imi. 
tated : that tho'it were true, they were not tied 
up by the rules in Weſtminſter-hall, yet what 
was reaſon and juſtice in Weſtminſter-hall was 
ſo every where, and fo far as their rules were 
founded on reaſon and juſtice, they ought to be 


ſhould be two witneſſes ? 


That in this precedent, it would appear, by 
their journals, that they had cauſed the depoſi- 
tion of a perſon to be read, who was abſent, 
taken before a juſtice of peace, when the party 
accuſed had no opportunity to interrogate him 3 
and that they had heard a witneſs, as to what 
was ſwore in the trial of another man; and this 
appeared to be to ſupply the defect of a witneſs 
viva voce. That it was not becauſe it was diſa- 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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1 greeable to the rules in Weſtminſter-hall, that 
«« purſued : that they had indeed, by a law, pre- ſuch a teſtimony was not admited; but the rule 
« yented papers being executed by an arbitrary f was founded on juſtice and common right; that 
66 2 and in an unlawful manner, in Weſtmin- | ©* no evidence ſhould be brought againſt a man, 
«« ſter-hall: but if they made this example, they | that was given in a cauſe, where he was not a 
might be perpetually executed here, and the ſub- | ©* party, when the oath was made, and he had 
«« ject would be never the ſafer for the bill of tre- 
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ſons : that one time or other, every one might 
be concerned, and have a proceeding of this 
ſort againſt him : we have ſeen parties hang one 
another by turns, with great violence. Some, 
indeed, ſaid, they did not aim at the priſoner's 
blood, but his confeſſion 3 and ſo he was, in a 
manner, to be racked to death, from one read- 
ing of the bill to another; and poſſibly might 
come to be hanged at laſt, not for high-treaſon, 
but for not confefſing it. As to the ſafety of the 
government, which was pretended, - they did not 
ſee how that depended on his life, or that it 
would be one penny the worſe, if the bill did not 
paſs. The preamble of the bill for attainting the 
duke of · Monmouth gave a ſubſtantial reaſon for 
it; that he was in arms, and could not be 
brought to juſtice z which implied, that if 
he could have been brought to juſtice, they 
would not have attainted him : that where the 
government was at ſtake, and nothing would 
preſerve it, but the breaking thro' the ſettled 
forms, there the government did, and always 
would break thro? them, whatever rules were 
reſcribed : but they did not think fir John 

enwick's living or dying was of that conſequence 
as this bill of attainder was. As to the allegation 
that he protracted his trial, it was natural what 
every body attempted, and could not be ſuffici- 
ent ground to attaint him. That as to his 


being the occaſion of withdrawing the evidence, 
it was neither proved, nor ſo much as ſuggeſted - 


in the bill; and if it had, it did not demand 
ſuch a PR gn: any more than his having 
aſperſed ſome great per ſons, as the bill charged: 
that it was true, ſome were accuſed; and it 
was hard they ſhould fit as judges on the perſon 
who accuſed them, and indeavor to baffle his 
evidence, by craming a bill of attainder down his 
throat: that there were other gentlemen in the 
houſe, who were counſel for the King, and pro- 
ſecutors, and they thought it hard too, that t 

ſhould fit in judgment on the priſoner : that it 
was agreed by all, that this power ought not to 
be exerciſed, but on extraordinary occaſions ,: 


that high-treaſon, *ris true, was a great crime; 


but what was there in this caſe to make it differ 
ſo much from other high- treaſons, that they muſt 
proceed in this extraordinary manner? he had 


aſperſed great men; he had prevaricated with 


the government, and protracted his trial, *till a 
witneſs was withdrawn : but if theſe reaſons were 
ſufficient to induce them, to have recourſe to a 
bill of attainder, then, whenever there ſhould 
be but one witneſs for the future, by virtue of. 
this precedent, . the. legiſlature muſt interpoſe, 


« anda bill of attainder be brought in; and then 


& to what 


Vol. III, 


no opportunity to croſs-examine the witneſs. 
That, according to the opinion of theit prede- 
ceflors, ſuch proceedings as theſe were contrary 
to the fundamental articles of juſtice and right; 
which parliaments, as well as other courts, ought 
to be governed by; that moſt of the attainders, 
which had been produced as precedents for them, 
had been reverſed, and that becauſe the perſons 
condemned had not had the due benefit ot the law, 
and if that was a good reaſon for reverſing 
„ ſuch attainders, it was alſo a good reaſon why 

* they ſhould not proceed by attainder. 

That to tell them the government was in dan- 
ger, and that the ſtate of England and Europe, 
«© depended on this bill, was certainly offered 
rather to amuſe than convince them. It was im- 
«« poſſible the government could be in danger, 
„ from one they had in their power, and might 
e reſtrain him of his liberty for life, and whoſe 
«© eſtate and intereſt were ſo inconſiderable. It was 
* ſtrange that the | puns could not ſupport 
<« itſelf, without taking away the life of ſuch a 
one, contrary to the rules of law. 

On the other hand, thoſe who argued for the 
bill, alleged, that the parliament would never 
take things out of the ordinary courts ot juſtice, 
or attaint a perſon of treaſon, unleſs in extra- 
ordinary caſes : but here it appeared, they had 
been deprived of the evidence that was neceſſary, 
in the ordinary courſe of proceedings and in ſuch 
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and as to that objection, that what had been 
offered was not legal evidence, the parliament 
might make uſe of ſuch informations, as would 


« give them any light into the matter, and were not 


Reaſons for 


the bill. 


caſes, it was uſual for the parliament to interpoſe: 


« tied down to the rules of Weſtminſter-hall; 


te they were judges of their own methods, and 
ho far ſir John Fenwick was concerned upon the 
« circumſtances before them. That this power, 


« had indeed been ſeldom exerted, but where the 


60 0 was withdrawn from juſtice, and could not 


come at in the ordinary courſe ; but this was a 
«© parallel caſe; they could not come at juſtice in the 

ordinary courſe, their witneſs having been tamper- 
ed with, and withdrawn; and, thereforc, by their 


the parliament : that they were inveſted with a 
diſcretionary power, to do whatever they appre- 
hended to be for the good of the Kingaom 3 and 


hands of providence, and was not to be uſed 
but upon extraordinary occaſions, and then it 


« deſpiſe that power, which was not able effectu- 


ally to exert itſelf : that as ſome gentlemen were 


« afraid of making an ill precedent, it was for 
purpoſe was the care and wiſdom of | « that reaſon $00, * they were for the bill 


: for, 
60 as 


ought not to fail: for men would trifle with and 


own arguments, it was proper to be brought before 


this was a fit occaſion to excrt that authority. 
That indeed this power was like thunder in the 
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2 % yet not come within the bill of treaſon, to be 


« as the bill ſtood, he was but a bungling poli- 


&« tician, who could not ruin the government, and 


« hanged for it; and therefore for the keeping 
«miniſters of ſtate. in awe, and that the parhia- 
e ment might have it in their power to puniſh future 
« offenders as they thought fit, as well as the pri- 
« ſoner, they were for the bill. 

&« That it had been ſaid, this was a matter of 
« no great conſequence, becauſe it concerned fir 
% John Fenwick's life; he was not thought to be 


« ſo conſiderable, as, by his eſcape, to bring the 


e public into any danger: but it was a very juſt 
« obſervation, that if a plot was diſcovered, and 
<« not thoroughly proſecuted, it would ſtrengthen 
« and grow upon them, and ten to one, if it did not 
« ſybvert the government: that no one could think 
« that fir William Perkins and fir John Friend, 


! 


— 


RA 


<« and the reſt who were diſcovered, were the only | 
«« perſons concerned in thisconſpiracy, they believed 


« there muſt be much greater men concerned in it: 
« that when they ſaw ſuch a ſtruggle to get people 
„ outof goal, and fend them out of the way, they 
« could not ſuppoſe, but that there was ſomething 
« extraordinary ſtill tobe done, and they would not 
« have men think to ſecure themſelves by brib- 
ce ing witneſſes. It was notorious what parties 
te there were for King James; perſons were plot- 
ing in every part of thc Kingdom, and an open 


„ invaſion threatned : and it this was not time to 


« exert their extraordinary power, when would it | * : | 
, ** writing was received, which law was not to be 


te be a proper time? 

« Others urged, if it were the law of Gop and 
ce nature, that no man ſhould be put to death with- 
cc out two witneſſes, they wondered all Chriſtian 
© nations were not governed by that law. But, 
«© indeed no two nations agreed in their manner of 


« proof, and We differed from all other nations, | 


e in producing the witneſſes, face to face, and re- 
« quiring two witneſſes, in caſes of treaſon : 
te that we ourſelves did not require the ſame proof 
ein {ome caſes as we did in others; one witneſs was 
« ſufficient in telony ; and before the ſtatute of Ed- 
« ward VI, even in treaſon, that evidence was ſuffi- 
« cient which was ſufficient to incline the jury to give 
<< verdict : that if this precedent had been made 
e in the caſe of an innocent perſon, or even where 
e the fact was doubtful, by a prevailing party, it 
« had been anill precedent ; bur it being made for 
«© a man who was notoriouſly guilty, and one who 
« deſerved this extraordinary reſentment of the 
4c nation, and who had been brought to juſtice in 
« the ordinary manner, if he had not eluded and 
* made it impracticable ; they thought, if it ſhould 
«« appear that the nation would not be put off fo, 
4 bur made an example of him, poſterity would 
„ applaud and thank them for it: that they did 
«« nor however condemn him, becauſe he had pro- 
«« tracted his trial, but becauſe he had been guilty 
« of high-trealon, the worſt of treaſon, which 
«© would have been proved, in the ordinary courſe 
e of proceedings, it he had not pretended to make 
«« diſcoveries, and by that means, put off his 


« trial *cill a witneſs was gone; and when he found | 


«© himſelt out of the ordinary reach of juſtice, ſer 
e the juſtice of his country in defiance : altho* theſe 
«© were not ſufficient reaſons why he ſhould die, yet 
«© they were ſufficient to juſtify their proceed- 
« ing in this manner againſt him: that tho? 
« fir John Fenwick was ſo inconſiderable, that 
«© he could not indanger the government, it was 
„plain he was to be general, and knew a great 
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put, that this bill do paſs,” it was Carried in 
t 


thereupon ſent up to the houſe of lords for their con- 


n 


many officers: that he had not made that WII I'III 
atonement to his injured country (by an ingenuous Ay? 1696, 
conteſſion) as he ought to have done; and un VL 
leſs they proceeded fteadily againſt him, they | 
ſhould have none of thoſe diſcoveries : not that 

they would hang up a man becauſe he would not 

confeſs ; but that he, having been guilty of the 

worſt treaſons, and aggravated his crime in that 

manner, deſerved to die, unleſs he would merit 

his lite, by a diſcovery of what he knew. 

Theſe debates being at an end, and the queſtion 


The bill 
paſſed in the 
houſe of com. 


affirmative, 189 againſt 156. The bill was 


currence, where, likewiſe, it was attended with mong, 
great debates, and at length was carried by a ma- 


Jority of ſeven voices only : there being fixty-eight , 


nd in the 


againſt ſixty-one. The lords who were againtt it upper houfe 
entered their proteſts, for the following reaſons : : 
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I. © Becauſe bills of attainder againſt perſons in The proteſ 
priſon, and who therefore are liable to be tried of ſome 
by common law, are of dangerous conſequence lords, 
to the lives of the ſubjects, and may tend to the 
ſubverſion of the laws of the kingdom. 

2. Becauſe the evidence of grand jury- men, 

of what was ſworn before them againſt ſir John 
Fenwick, as alſo the evidence of the petty 
jury-men, in another cauſe, was admited here; 

both which are againſt the rules of law; beſide 

that, they diſagreed in their teſtimony. 

3. Becauſe the information of Goodman in 


admited; and the priſoner, for want of his ap- 
pearing face to face (as is by law required) could 
not have the advantage of croſs- examining him; 
and it did not appear by evidence, that fir John 
Fenwick, or any other perſon imployed by him, 
had any way perſuaded Goodman to withdraw 
himſelf : and it would be of very dangerous 
conſequence, that any perſon ſo accuſed ſhould 
be condemned; for, by this means, a witneſs 
who ſhould be found inſufficient to convict a a 
man, ſhould haye more power to hurt a man by 
his abſenſe, than if he were produced Viva voce 
againſt him, : 

4. ** Becauſe if Goodman had appeared againſt 
him, he was infamous in the whole courſe of his 
life, and could not be a good witneſs, eſpecially 
in caſes of blood. 

5. ** Becauſe, in this caſe, there was but one 
evidence, viz. Porter, and he a very doubtful one. 
6. <«* Becauſe fir John Fenwick was ſo inconſider- 
able a man, as to indangering the peace of the 
government, that there was no neceſſity of proceed- 
ing againſt him in ſo extraordinary a manner.” 
The 11th of January the King gave the royal The act has 


aſſent to this act of attainder againſt ſir John the royal 


Fenwick (1); and his puniſhment being after. aſſent. 


wards commuted from hanging to beheading, he, 
was executed, the 28th of the ſame month, on Sir John Fen- 
Tower-hill, where he delivered a paper tothe ſherifis ave N 


rting : 

La That he died in the communion. of the church A paper 
of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, wherein he given by = 
was brought up, and which he had ever profeſſed; to the ner. 
tho? he confeſſed he had been an unworthy mem- 

ber of it, in not living up to the ſtrict and ex- 

cellent rules thereof; that his religion taught 

him his loyalty, which he bleſſed Gop was un- 

tainted; and he had ever indeavorcd, in the 

ſtation wherein he had been placed, to the utmoſt 

of his power, to ſupport the crown of England, 


ä— 


(1) His Majeſty gave, at the ſame time, the royal aſſent, to another act, “ for the attainder of ſuch of the perſons concerned 
« in the late conſpiracy, to aſſaſſinate his Majeſty's Royal perſon, who were fled from juſtice, unleſs they rendered themſelves to 


« juſtice ; and for continuing ſeveral gthers of the ſaid conſpirators in cuſtody. 
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NM! fate of 
the coin 
farther reme- 
died. 


in the true and lineal courſe of deſcent, without 
interruption: that as for what he was now to die, 
he called Gop to witneſs, he went not to that 
meeting in Leadenhall-ſtreet, with any ſuch in- 
tent as to invite King James, by force, to invade 
this nation : nor was he himſelf provided with 
either horſe or arms, or ingaged for any number 
of men, or gave particular conſent for any ſuch 
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He alſo declared, in the preſenſe of God, that 
he knew nothing of King James's coming to 


*till it was publicly known, and that the only 
notion he had, that ſomething might be attempt- 
ed, was from the Toulon-fleet coming to Breſt. 
That he received the knowlege of what was con- 
rained in thoſe papers that he gave to a great 
« man, who came to him in the Tower, both from 
« letters and meſſages, which came from France; 
« and that the great man told him, when he read 
« them to him, that the Prince of Orange had 
« been acquainted with moſt of theſe things before. 
«« That he might have expected mercy from that 
Prince, becauſe he was inſtrumental in ſaving 
his life : for when, about April 1695, an at- 
tempt formed againſt him came to his knowlege, 
he did, partly by diſuaſſions, and partly by delays, 
prevent that deſign, which he ſuppoſed was the 
reaſon, that the laſt villanous project was con- 
cealed from him. That if there wereany perſons 
whom he had injured, in word or deed, he hear- 
tily prayed their pardon, and begged of Gop to 
pardon thoſe who had injured him, particularly 
thoſe who had zealouſly ſought his life, and 
brought the guilt of his innocent blood on this 
nation, no treaſon being proved upon him. That 
he returned his moſt hearty thanks to thoſe noble 
and worthy perſons, who gave him their aſſiſtance 
in oppoſing this bill of attainder, without which 
it was impoſſible he could have fallen under the ſen- 
tenſe of death; and he prayed Gop to bleſs them 
and their poſterity ; tho he was fully ſatisfied, they 
<< pleaded their cauſe, while they defended his. In 
ce the concluſion, he prayed Gop tobleſs his true and 
c Jawful ſovereign, King James, the Queen and 
« Prince of Wales, and reſtore him, and his poſterity, 
<« to this throne again, for the peace and proſper! 

c of this nation, which could not poſſibly proſper, *till 
<« the government was ſettled upon a right foot (1). 

I return now to the other affairs of parliament : 
the King had recommended, from the throne, 
three important affairs'to the conſideration of parlia- 
ment; v1z. ** A farther remedy of the ill ſtate of 
„ the coin; the reſtoring” of the public credit, 
« and the providing a ſupply for the next year's ſer- 
« 'yice.” In order to eilen the two firſt, the com- 
mons reſolved : . that they would not alter the 
« ſtandard of gold or ſilver, in fineneſs, weight or 
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« denomination, and that they would make good 


c all parliamentary funds, ſince his Majeſty's ac- 
ce ceffion to the throne, that had been made credits 
« for loans from the ſubject :” and as the circulation 
of guineas was obſtructed, the 22d of October, a bill 


w 


invaſion, as was moſt falſly ſworn againſt him. 


Calais, nor of any invaſion intended from thence, 


was ordered to be brought in, “ for the giving Wir” III. 


& leave to im 
„ mint,” The 28th, two other bills were likewiſe 
ordered to be prepared, one for the farther reme- 
dying the ill ſtate of the coin, and the other * for 
incouraging the bringing plate into the mints to be 
coined.” The firſt two bills received the royal aſ- 
ſent, the 3d of December, at which time his Ma- 
jeſty, likewiſe, confirmed . an act, to explain that 
part of the act paſſed the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
«© ment (for laying ſeveral dutics on low wines, and 
6 1 of the firſt extraction, and for preventing 
* the frauds and abuſes of brewers, diltillers, and 
other perſons chargeable with the duties of exciſe) 
* which relates to the payment of tallics, and the 
5 intereſt thereof. 

The commons having taken into conſideration 
the ſtate of the war for the year 1697, as well 
with regard to the navy as the land- forces; they 
granted, on the 4th of November, 2, 372, 19 l. 
for the maintenance of 40,000 ſeamen, and of the 
* two marine regiments z and for the ordinary of 
the navy, and the charge of the regiſtry of ſea- 
men: and the ſum of 2,507,882 l. tor the main- 
tenance of 87,440 men, to imployed in Eng- 
land, and beyond the ſeas, for the extraordi- 
nary ſervice of the office of ordnance, the pay 
of the general officers, and the charge of the 
tranſports, hoſpitals, and cther contingencies of 
the war.” Beſide theſe large ſums, they voied 
farther, on the 23d of December, 125,000 l. 
* for making good the deficiency, in re-coining 
* hammered mony, and to be given, for bringing 
plate into the mints, to be coined.” 
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rt guineas, and to coin gold at the An* 1 


696. 


Acts paſſed. 


A ſupply 
granted. 


In order to raiſe theſe great ſums, the commons Ways and 


had recourſe, on the 22d of December, to a general 
capitation or poll-tax, from which none were ex- 
empt but thoſe who received alms; and, at the ſame 
time, they Jaid three ſhillings in the pound upon 
land. owards levying the 125,000 J. above- 
mentioned, they reſolved, on the gth of January, 
to lay a duty of ſix-pence per ounce, upon all plate 
that ſhould not be brought in to be coined, and 
twenty per cent, upon all paper, paſt- board, parch- 
ment and vellom imported; as alſo 17 1. 108. 
upon the ſame goods made in this kingdom, 
or in ſtock, for the term of two years. 


cans. 


The loſs of public credit was, however, the Loſs of public 
greateſt difficulty this parliament had to ſtrugle credit. 


with (2); and ſo great it was, that the kingdom 
was thereby reduced to a diſtreſs'd condition. Mony 
was, indeed, coin'd with all poſſible expedition; 
but thoſe who received it from the Mint, being 
generally monied men, would not part with it, with- 
out unreaſonable advantages; inſomuch that govern- 
ment-tallies and debentures were at forty, fifty, and 
ſixty per cent. diſcount, and eyen bank-bills at 
above twenty per cent. The ſellers, as well of 
the one as the other, being very numerous, they 
were offer'd, and, in a manner, cried about the 


| exchange, which, while ſome men ſuffer'd egre- 


giouſly, gave an opportunity to others to raiſe vaſt 
tortunes, by buying them up (3). The enemies of 


Pry — 


(1) Great interceſſion was made to obtain the King's pardon. His lady, who had been the chief inſtrument to ſeduce him into the 
unhappy meaſures which coſt him his life, continued her ſupplications to the King and miniſtry to the very day of his cataſtrophe, 
and her petitions were backed by numbers of the nobility. His Majeſty was once inclined to ſhew him mercy, at the preſſing 
inſtances of his lady, when a certain lord interpoſing faid, “ Sir, this lady is to be pitied, but if the plot had ſuc. 
«« ceeded, the nation would have been more ſo. England would not only have ſhed tears as ſhe does: but would have ſeen 
*« ſtreams of blood flowing, by the maſſacre of her moſt valuable citizens.” And this conſideration proved of ſuch weight as 
to overbalance his Majeſty's clemency. ln 4 217 : 

(2) The occaſion of this was, on one hand, the deficiency of parliamentary ſecurities, eſpecially the land-bank, which proved 
wholly abortive, and inſtead of above two million and a half, with which it was charged, did not produce one penny: and on the 
other hand the recoining of the ſilver. | | 


Great diſtreſs 
of the nation, 


(3) This it is generally believed, gave the firſt riſe to that infamous'praQiſe of ſtock-jobing (which continued to be the bane 


of our trade, till very lately the wiſdom of parliament thought fit, in a great meaſure, to put a ſtop to it) many buying who 
had no mony to purchaſe, and as many ſelling what they were never poſſeſs'd of. Stories were fram'd, and feign'd intelligences 
divulged, to raiſe or fink this kind of ſtock, in order io purchaſe or ſell to an advantage. he 
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W 11,1? HI. the nation had now, indeed, the ſatisfaction of 


Av? 1696. ſeing it ſufficiently diſtreſs'd, it being hardly pol- 
WYNL ſible, that the public affairs could be more 1m- 


baraß'd, than they were at this juncture: but ſuch 
was the diligence of parliament, which was, in a 
more particular manner, animated by the wiſdom, 


Remedied by ſagacity and eloquence of the chancellor of the ex- 
the wiſdom of chequer; that what by the eſtabliſhing new duties, 


parliament. 


and continuing others which were near expiring, 
tunds were created for the diſcharge of the govern- 
ment's debts, in a courſe of time: and as the Bank 
of England had been found of great advantage to 
the miniſtry, in order to raiſe the credit of it, a 
reſolution was taken, to increaſe their capital ſtock 
another million, by new ſubſcriptions, and to con- 
tinue their term to the year 1710. And tho* theſe new 
ſubſcriptions were allowed to be made in tallies and 
bank-notes; yet as there were now good funds 
ſettled for paying them off, the monied men, who 
could bear ſtock, run into it, by which means, 
bank-bills and notes, in a ſhort time, roſe to par 
again: but nothing was more effectual to ſupply 
the want of caſh, at this time, than the parliament's 
authoriſing the treaſury to iſſue out near three millions 
of exchequer-notes, which being allowed in taxcs, 
and circulated by the Bank, for a moderate premium, 
redreſs'd, in a great meaſure, this grievance, and 
contributed to reſtore things to their ancient ſtate. 

I ſhould have mention'd before, that towards the 
begining of this ſeſſion, the commons, in a grand 
committee, having conſidered the ſtare of the nation, 
and taken notice of the late miſcarriages of the 
fleet, ordered, the fourth of November, that fir 


Miſcarriages George Rooke ſhould attend the houſe, to give an 


Ax' 1697. | 
Farther ways puted the aids granted to his Majeſty, both by the 
and means. 


Meſſage con- 
cerning the 
civil lit. 


ol the fleet in- account why the French Toulon ſquadron was not 
quired into. intercepted in going into Breſt ? The admiral attended 


accordingly, and afterwards produced copies both 
of his journal, and of the orders he had received 
from the admiralty; which being examined, it was 
ordered, the 23d of November, that fir Cloudeſly 


Shovel ſhould lay before the houſe copies of all 


ſach orders as he received, in order to the joining 
fir George Rooke. Four days after, fir Robert 
Rich, from the commiſſioners of the admiralty, pre- 
ſented to the houſe of commons, copies of all orders 
ſent both to fir George and fir Cloudeſly, in re- 
lation to the fleet, in general, between the firſt day 
of January 1696, and the time-the French got into 
Breſt ; as alſo an account of what intelligences they 
received of the Toulon ſquadron's ſetting out, and 
their motions towards Breſt. Much time was ſpent, 
in both houſes, about this affair ; but after ah, it 


did not appear, that either of thoſe two admirals . 


had faiPd in their duty. | 
The 9th of February 1697, the commons com- 


capitation act and other ſubſidies, at three millions, 
which falling ſhort of the mony to beraiſed for the 
ſervice of the year 1697, and for making good the 
deficient funds, they reſolved, on the 17th, ** that 
« for raiſing the ſum of 840,000 l. charged upon 
„the duties laid upon ſalt, and upon coals and 
«culm, and tonage of ſhips, taken away the laſt 
e ſeffion of parliament, for which the proviſion then 
« made had proved defective, a farther duty, of 


©« fifteen per cent, be laid upon all leather for three- 


years. 

The 18th, the commons received a meſſage from 
the King, by mr. ſecretary Trumball, importing: 
that his Majeſty finding himſelf under very great 
4 difficulties, for want of mony to ſupply the oc- 


caſions of the civil liſt, he had thought neceſſary 


to remind the houſe, of that part of his ſpeech, 
« which related to that head, deſiring that ſpeedy 


care might be taken to make effectual proviſion 


&« for it,” The commons, thereupon, took his Ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech again into conſideration z and, on the 


„England. Third, an act for repealing 2 


26th, reſolved, ** that a ſupply of 515,0001. be WII I“ I 


granted ro his Majeſty, for the ſupport of the Ax“ 16 W 
civil liſt; and, the next day, that 2 ſaid ſum 97. A 
<< be raiſed by laying a duty of ſix-pence per buſhel The dvi In U 
upon malt, for three years and a quarter.” And provided h. V 
becauſe the aforementioned impoſitions did not fully | 4 
anſwer the ſums already voted, the commons re- ” 


ſolved, on the 3d of March; „ that towards the 
* ſupply granted for carrying on the war, and for 
the ſupport of the civil liſt, over and above the 
duties already payable, a farther duty be laid 
upon all cyder, perry, liquors call'd ſweets, mum, 
*© wine, and upon all goods made of, or mix'd with 
„ wool, filk or hair.” The 8th, the houſe like- 
wiſe reſolved ; „ that for making good the defi- 
*© ciency of the proviſion for payment of the inte- 
*© reſt of the tranſport debt, for the reducing of 
Ireland, a duty of 41. per annum be laid upon 
all hawkers and pedlars for one year; and that 
* every hawker and pedlar, travelling with a 
* horſe, aſs or mule, ſhould pay 41. per annum, 
* more, for each horſe, aſs, or mule he ſhould fo 
{© travel with.“ | 
The ſame day, the King went to the houſe of Bils paſya, 
lords, and gave the royal aſſent to Firſt, an act 
for granting to his Majeſty ſeveral duties upon 
6 paper, vellom and parchment 3 to incourage the 
bringing plate and hammer*d mony into the 
„Mint, to be coined. Second, An act for con- 
«© tinuing certain additional impoſitions upon ſeveral 
goods and merchandizes. Third, An act to inable 
* the returns of jurics as formerly, until the firſt 
day of November 1697. Fourth, An act for 
the preventing frivolous and vexatious ſuits. 
« Fifth, An act to reſtore the markets at Black- 
* well-hall to the clothiers, and for regulating the 
factors there. Sixth, An act to inable James, 
duke of Ormond, to raiſe mony by ſale of 
© woods, and making leaſes for lives renewable 
& for ever, for payment of debts ; and for incourag- 
ing Engliſh plantations in Ireland; and for Charles, 
& lord Preſton, earl of Arran, in the kingdom of 
„ Ireland, to make leaſes of his eſtate in the 
x ſaid kingdom; “ and to ſeveral other private 
ills. | 
The commons having conſider'd of ways and Farther ways 
means to raiſe the 840, ooo l. abovemention'd, re- and means, _ 
ſolved, the 17th of March, that the duties upon 
<< leather be appropriated for the ſatisfaction of what 
remained unpaid of the principal and intereſt - 
c of the 560,000 l. j on the duties 
coal and culm, taken away the laſt ſeſſion, that 
e for railing the remaining | the of 280,000 J. the 
times be inlarged for perſons to come in, and 
c purchaſe the annuities mentioned in. a former 
« act. And that in caſe the ſaid ſum of 280,000. 
and intereſt due thereupon, was not raiſed there- 
„ by, that it would be made good out of the 
« firſt aids, to be granted the next ſeſſion of par- 
% liament.” | 
The firſt of April, the King gave the royal aſ- Ads paſo d: 
ſent, Firſt, to an act for the compleating, build- 
ing and adorning the cathedral of St. Paul's, 
London, and for repairing the collegiate church 
of St. Peter's Weſtminſter. Second, an act for 
making good the deficiences of ſeveral funds, and 
& for inlarging the capital ſtock of the Bank of 


e clauſe in a former act, relating to party guiles, 
and for preventing frauds of brewers, and others 
«© chargeable with the duties of exciſe. Fourth, an 
act for inlarging common highways. Fifth, an 
« act for continuing ſeveral former acts, for puniſh- 
ing mutineers in the army, &c. Sixth, an act 
% for the relief of creditors, by making compo- 
e ſitions with their debtors,” in caſe two thirds in ' 
«© number and value do agree; and N 
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WII * III. 
Av 1697. 
Ways and 
mean; re- 
ſuuncd. 


More acts 
rale d. 


The King's 
ſpeech to both 


houſes, 


the firſt were „ a bill for a general naturalization, and-another to regulate printing-preſſes ; and, of the latter, 


« act for paving and regulating the Hay-market, 
„within the liberty of Weſtminſter. 

The third of April, the queſtion was. put, whe- 
ther the bill for laying a farther duty upon wines 
ſhould be ingroſs'd, which paſs'd in the negative. 
The 7th, the commons reſolved; * that for raiſing 
* the ſum of 600,0001. towards the ſupply gran- 
„ted to his Majeſty, for the proſecution of the 
« war, inſtead of the duties upon wines, the duty 
« of the old ſubſidy of tonage and poundage upon 
goods imported (dying wares excepted) accord- 
ing to the book of rates ſettled in the year 
„1660, be doubled, for the term of two years 
« and three quarters; and that an additional aid, of 
« one ſhilling per pound, be laid upon all lands, for 
<« one year, as an equivalent of the duty of ten per cent 
laid upon the manufactures made of, or mix'd 
« with wool, ſilk or hair.” 

The 16th the King came again to the houſe of 
lords, and gave the royal aſſent z Firſt, . to an act 
« for laying a duty upon leather, for the term of 
« three years; Second, an act for granting to the 
« King certain duties, on malt, mum, ſweets, 
„ cyder, and perry: Third, an act for licenſing 
„ hawkers and pedlars, for a farther proviſion for 
«© payment of the tranſport-debt, for the reducing 
« of Ireland. Fourth, an act for granting to his 
« Majeſty a farther ſubſidy of tonage and poun- 
« dage upon merchandizes imported; and an ad- 
« ditional land-tax. Fifth, an act for leſſening 
the duties upon tin and pewter exported, and 
granting an equivalent for the fame, by a duty 
« upon drugs. Sixth, an act to make perpetual 
« and more effectual an act to prevent delays at the 
« quarter-ſeſſions of the peace. Seventh, an act 
<« to inforce the act for the increaſe and incourage- 
« ment of ſeamen. Eighth, an a& for railing 
« the militia for the year 1699. Ninth, an act 
« for explaining and inforcing the act for paving 
« the ſtreets of London and Weſtminſter. Teath, 
an act tor the farther incouragement of the manu- 
« facture ot luſtrings and alamodes; and for pre- 
« venting the importation of the ſame. Eleventh, 
« an act for the repair of the piers of Burlington, 
„in the county of York, Twelfth, an act for 
the better obſervation of the courſe anciently 
<« uſed in the receit of the Exchequer. Thirteenth, 
an act for the eaſier obtaining partition of land 
in coparcenary, &c. Fourtenth, an act for ſup- 
< plyigg ſome defects in the laws, for the relief of 
the poor. Fifteenth, an act to reſtrain the num- 
ber and ill practiſes of brokers and ſtockjobers. 
« Sixteenth, an act for the better preventing the 
counterfeiting the current coin of this kingdom; 
4 and, Seventeenth, an act for the more effectual 
« relief of creditors, in caſes of eſcapes, and for 
preventing abuſes in priſons, and pretended pri- 
„ vileg'd places.” After which, his Majeſty told 
both houſes : | 

„That he was now to return them his hearty 
thanks for what they had done this ſeſſion, which 
had been carried on with great prudence, temper 
and affection: that at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
„he told them, how ſenſible he was of the difficul- 
ties to be ſtruggled with, which were of ſuch a 
“nature, that he would freely own, the hopes he 
had of overcoming them were founded only on 
* the wiſdom and zeal of ſo good a parliament. 


—_ a 


That expectation (continued his Majeſty) has W1ct” III- 
* been fully anſwer'd: you enter*d upon the buſineſs Ax? 1697. 
with ſo much cheartulneſs, proceeded fo unani- CY Ng 


** mouſly, and have; at laſt, brought things to 
* ſuch a concluſion, that we may hope to carry on 
the war with ſucceſs, in caſe our enemies do not 
„think it their intereſt to agree to an honorable 
peace; and fo effectual a proviſion being made 
« for ſupplying the deficiencies of the funds (which 
is the beſt foundation for the.re-eſtabliſhing of 
credit) I doubt not, but in a ſhort time, it will 
have a very happy effect, to the univerſal eaſe 
« and ſatistaction of my people.” In the conclu- 
ſion, he acquainted them; that the circumſtances 
« of affairs making it neceſſary for him to be out 
of the kingdom for ſome time, he ſhould take 


La 
* 


ment, during his abſenſe, in the hands of ſuch 
per ſons as he could depend upon. And that 
he had nothing more to aſk of them, but that 
they would carry down the ſame diſpoſition, into 
their ſeveral countries, which they had expreſſed 
in all the proceedings of that ſeſſion. 

This ſpeech being ended, the lord-keeper de- 


clared his Majeſty's * pleaſure, that this preſent 


g 
, 
' 


parliament ſhould be prorogued to the 13th of May 
next (1). 


I return now to other domeſtic affairs, which Plenipotentia- 
happen'd during the latter part of this ſeſſion of ries named. 


parliament. Towards the concluſion of the fore- 
going year, the King made choice of the ear! of 
of Pembroke, lord- privy feal, the lord viſcount 


Villiers, and fir Joſeph Williamſon, to be his ple- 


nipotentiaries for the treaty of a general peace. 


The 6th of February, his Majeſty conſtituted the Other deraet- 
lord Galway, one of the lords-juſtices of Ireland, tic occur- 
and John Methwen, eſq; lord-chancelor of that . 


kingdom, in the room of fir Charles Porter, lately 


deceaſed, who held both thoſe offices during his 


life; : | 

The 12th, the earl of Ayleſbury, who had been 
commited ſome months hefore to the Tower, up- 
on the ſame evidence by which fir John Fenwick 
loſt his head, was brought to the court of 
King's-bench, by a habeas-corpus, and was there 
admited to bail: but the lord Montgomery, who 
was likewiſe brought up by a habeas- corpus, was 
remanded to Newgate; | 

The 17th, the earl of Portland was created a 
knight of the moſt noble order of the garter, 
and was inſtall'd the 25th of the inſuing month 
at Windſor, with great pomp and ſplendor. 

The 29th of February died John lord Berkley, 
baron of Stratton, who had ſignalized his valor, 
conduct and zeal for the preſent government, in 
ſeveral enterprizes in the channel: and, upon his 
death, his regiment of marines was beſtowed on 
ſir Cloudeſly Shovel. 

The 11th of April, fir Thomas Mompeſſon, 
fir Charles Cotterel, jun. and James Tyrril, eſq; 
were appointed commiſſioners for executing the 
office of lord privy-ſeal, during the abſenſe of the 


earl of Pembroke ; and, the 14th, the carl of Man- 


1 


cheſter, captain of the yeomen of the guard, was 
named his Majeſty's embaſſador extraordinary to 
the ſtate of Venice. Sir James Ruſnhout was appoint- 
ed, at the ſame time, embaſſador to the Ottoman 
port,and E eſq; (who was ſoon after 


1) Beſide the acts which received the royal ſanction, this ſeſſion, ſeveral others were either rejected or left depending ; of 


Firſt, a bill 


to prevent the buying and iclling of offices and places of truſt. Second, a bill to prevent the undue marriages of infants. 
* Third, a bill for regulating elections of members to ſerve in parliament. Fourth, a bill to ſettle and regulate the trade to 


* Africa. 


Fifth, a bill to incourage the woollen manufacture in England, and to prevent the exportation of it from Ireland to 


'* foreign parts; and, Sixth, to reſtrain the wearing of all wrought filks and Bengals, imported into this kingdom from Perſia 


and Eaſt- India, and all callicoes printed and ſtained there. 


Yor. III. 


6 H knighted) 


care to leave the adminiſtration of the govern- 


/ 
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The King 
goes for Hol- 
land. 


Captain 
Vaughan 
executed. 


Affairs of 
Ireland. 


knighted) envoy to the great duke of Tuſcany. 
The 19th, the earl of Sunderland was made cham- 
berlain of the King's houſhold, the earl of Dorſet 
having reſign'd that office into his Majeſty's hands. 
The 22d, his Majeſty beſtowed the title of lord 
chancelor of England, upon fir John Sommers : 
and, the ſame day, appointed the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the lord chancelor, the earl of Pem- 
broke, lord privy-ſeal, the dukes of Devonſhire and 
Shrewſbury, the earls of Sunderland and Rom- 
ney, and Edward Ruſſel, efq; firſt commiſſioner 
of the admiralty, lords-juſtices of England du- 
ring his abſenſe. The 24th, the King left Ken- 
ſington, and having embark'd at Margate, the 
26th, landed ſafely, the next day, in Holland; 
where we ſhall leave his Majeſty for a while. 

A few days after his Majeſty's departure, it was 
publicly declared, that the lord-chancelor was creat- 
ed lord Sommers, baron of Everſham, in the county 
of Worceſter ; Edward Ruſſel, eſq; baron of Shin- 
gey, viſcount Barfleur, in Normandy, and earl ot Or- 
ſord, in the county of Suffolk: Thomas lord Coven- 
try, viſcount Deerhurſt, and earl of Coventry ; and 
the viſcount Galway, earl of Galway, in the kingdom 
of Ireland, That the marquis of Wincheſter, the 
ear] of Galway, and the lord viſcount Villiers were 
appointed lords juſtices of Ireland ; that Arnold van 
Keppell was created earl of Aibermarle, viſcount 
Bui y, and baron of Aſhford in Kent. That the 
earl of Stamford was made chancelor of the duchy 
and county-palatine of Lancaſter ; chat the office 
of chiet-jultice in Eyre, on this fide Trent, was 
granted to the lord Wharton, who was, likewite, 
appointed lord-licutenant of the county of Oxon 
and that the government of Barbadoes, was beitow- 
ed on Ralph Grey, eq; 

During the lait ſetfion of parliament, captain 
Thomas Vaughan, commander ot a ſhip calPd the 
Royal Clancarty, was tried and convicted of high- 
treaſon, for that being a ſubje& ot King William's, 
he had accepted of a commiſſion from the French 
King, and cruiſed upon the ſubjects of England, 
with an intent to take and ſpoil them of their goods, 
upon the high ſeas, and he was executed as a traytor 
accordingly. 

The treaty of Ryſwick was the grand tranſaction 
of this year, but betore I 12 to give an ac- 
count of that, and other affairs of the continent, I 
ſhall give a brief narration of the affairs of Ireland. 

In Ireland, the parliament met, the 27th of July, 

pur ſuant to their lait adjournment, and the lords. juſ- 


tices made a ſpeech to both houſes; in anſwer to 


which, the houſe ot commons having unanimouſly vo- 
ted an addreſs of thanks, it was preſented the 3oth. 
Theſe mutual aſſurances of truſt and confidence be- 
ing paſs d, the commons examined the account of 
the debt due on the civil and military liſts; and, 
on the 11th of Augult, unanimouſly reſolved to 
grant his Majeſty che ſum of 150,000 J. for the 
clearing of that debt, to the goth of June incluſive. 
About che ſame time, the parliament, likewiſe, paſs'd 
2 bill tranſmited out of England, for confirming 


e ſeyeral out- lawries and attainders, and for veſt- 


ing in his Majeſty the eſtates of thoſe who were 


« dead in rebellion there, or in foreign parts.” | 


The commons, ſoon after, preſented a petition in 
favor of the Proteſtants, to which the lords-Juſtices 
gave a favorable anſwer. 

The 8th of September, the commons ordered a 
bill to be prepared, tor the incouragement of 
«++ Proteſtant ttrangers to ſettle in that kingdom 


—_ « a MS. aa? . LEST. . 


and voted an : addreſs to the lords-juſtices in their ; 
behalf. They made, at the fi time, an act 3 
*« for baniſhing all Papiſts exerciſing any eccleſi- 
*« aſtical juriſdiftion, and all regulars of the Popiſh 
** clergy, out of that kingdom 3” which, toge- 
ther with an act, for the confirmation of the 
articles made at the ſurrender of the city of Li. 
* merick ,” and another, © to prevent Proteſtants 
inter- marry ing with Papiſts, received the royal 
aſſent, on the 25th of the ſame month. 

| Both houſes were then adjourned to the 2oth of 
October, and afterwards to the begining of Novem- 
ber. The 19th of that month, the lords-juſtices 
gave the royal aſſent to an act for continuing an 
additional duty on tobacco, beer, ale, and other 
* liquors, and on feveral merchandizes, to the 
* 25th of December 1702. An act to hinder the 
*© reverlal of ſeveral outlawries, and to prevent the 
return of ſubjects of that kingdom, that had 
gone into the dominions of the French King, in 
* Europe, and an act for taking away the benefit 
of the clergy, in ſome caſes.” The24th, the lords- 
Juſtices ſent a meſſage to the commons, to haſten 
their proceedings, which had ſo good effect, that 
on the 4th ot December, their excellencies paſſed, 
I. * An act to raiſe mony, by way of a poll. 
* 2. An act for the better execution of an act for 
the better ſuppreſſing of tories and rapperies, &c. 
3. An act to prevent frivolous and vexatious 
„ law-ſuits. 4. An act to prevent frauds and clan- 

* deſtine mortgages. 5. An act for the more in- 
tire obtaining partition of lands in copercenary, 
„ &c. 6. An act for the more eaſy ſecuring and 
* recovering of ſmall debts;“ and ſome others 
of leſs importance. | 

I come now to the treaty for a general peace ; 
and here the firſt difficulty that 2 —— the ru by 
place for the congreſs. Mentz or Francfort were 
— by the Emperor: but the Dutch, with 
moſt of their allies, were ſor ſome place in Hol- 
land. After ſeveral debates on this head, towards 
the middle of January, monſ. Cailliere moved, by 
his maſters orders, that the plenipotentiaries of the 
allies ſhould reſide at the Hague, and thoſe of 
France at Delft, and that the conferences ſhould be 
held at Ryſwick, a palace belonging to K. William, 
which was ſituate at an equal diſtance, between theſe 
two places. This motion was approved of by the 
confederates, and it being ſettled accordingly, 
after ſeveral debates, the preliminaries were liꝑe wiſe 
concluded and figned, the 1oth of February, and 
were as follow : 

I. ** That the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nime- The prelimi- 
guen ſhould be the baſis of this, to be negoci- naries. 
« ated at Ryſwick. | 

2. That Straſburg ſhould be reſtored to the 
Empire, in the ſame condition the French took it; 

3. And Luxemburg to the Spaniards, in its 
« preſent condition (1). | 

4. That Mons and Charleroy ſhould be ſur- 
rendered as they were. | 

8 w 1 * taken by the French in Ca- 

“ talonia, ſince the peace of Nimeguen, ſhould be 
5 reſtored in the ſame manner. 

6. Thar Dinant, both city and caſtle, ſhould. 
be given up to the biſhop of Liege, as they were 
* when taken. 

7. © That all re-unions fince the treaty of 
«© Nimeguen ſhould be made void. 

« 8, That Lorrain ſhould be reſtored, accord- 
ce ing to the conditions of the treaty (2). 


Ax“ 169) 


— 


(1) For theſe two places, however, the French offered the allies an equivalent. | 
(2) It was here farther agreed, that in caſe the condition made in reſpect to that country ſhould not pleaſe, that article 
ſhould be refered to the general treaty, and that it ſhould be the firſt point debated in the negociation. Here it was likewiſe 
farther agreed, more particularly, that upon concluſion of the peace, the King'of France ſhould acknowlege the Prince of Orange, 
as King of Great Britain, without any manner of difficulty, reſtriction, condition, or reſerve ; but as for other Princes, 
whether they were in the confederacy or not, their 8 ſhould be reſerved to the general negociation, under the medi- 
everal other powers, and in particular the Pope, the King of Portugal, 
the republic of Venice, and the duke of Savoy, who all aſpired to the honor of being mediator of the peace of Europe. 


ation of the King of Sweden: who was prefered to 


9. That 
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9. * That the duchy of Deux: ponts ſhould be | a ſtop to it: however; this accident made no man- WII i“ 1 | 


<« reſtored to Sweden. | 

10. * That Philipſburg ſhould be given up to 
the biſhop of Spire. | 

11. That the fort of Kiehl, and other forti- 
« fications made on the' Rhine, ſhould be razed, 

12, * That the ſame ſhould be done by Fort 
„Lewis and Hunningen. | 

13. © That Traerbach and Mont-royal ſhould 
« be given up; the firlt diſmantled 3 but upon con- 
dition never to be fortified again. 

14. That the Elector - palatine ſhould not 
&« only be reſtored to all the Electorate, but alſo 
«« to the duchies of Simmeren and Lauthern; with 
« the earldom of Manheim, and all other places, 
% whereof he had been diſpoſſeſſed to the preſent 
time. 

183. That the ducheſs of Orleans ſhould not 
% have recourſe to open force, to maintain her 
«« pretenſion; but might bring her action accord- 
ing to law, in relation to the Elector. 

16. *< That the caſtle and county of Veldens 
& ſhould be reſtored to their lawful owner. | 

17. That Biſweiler ſhould be given to the 
„ count of Hanau. 

18. That the ſeigneuries of March, Marmoſy 
„and Dagſtein, and the county of Dagſburg, 
«+ ſhould be delivered up to the count of Overſtein. 

19. ** Thar the ſeigneuries of Salms and Valken- 
<< {tein ſhould be given up to the Prince of Salms, 
or to their proprietors, ſince the ſame was {till 
« 1n queſtion, | 

20. ** That the ſcigneurics of Latzenſtein and 
« Altheim ſhould be delivered to their owners. 

21. That Otweiler ſhould be given up to the 
« houſe ot Naſſau. | 

22. That the city and county of Mombelliard, 
„ "Harcourt, Bainon and Chattelette ſhould be put 
into the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Wirtemberg. 

23. "That Germeſheim ſhould be given up to 
* the Elector- palatine, notwithſtanding any for- 
«< mer treaties to the contrary: and, 

24. That the principality of Orange ſhould 
ebe given up to its ſovereign. 
Several of the miniſters of the allies, having 


— 


gents (1) of Sweden, among whom the Queen had two 
voices, having full power to make treaties, and to 
perform all other acts of ſovereignty, as ſhould be 
agreed on by the major part of them, ſent imme- 
diately expreſſes to Gerd "foreign courts, to 
acquaint them with their intentions to purſue 
the mediation, begun by the late King, for the tran- 
quility of Chriſtendom ; and diſpatch'd a new co m- 
miſſion to mr. Lillienrodt, for that purpoſe. 


the treaty with the greater eaſe, till ceremonies 
ſhould be laid aſide, and the titles any Prince took 
be of no conſequence : that the ſeveral miniſters 
ſhould have free and ſecure correſpondence with 
the Princes, their maſters; that in order, there- 
unto, blank paſs-ports ſhould be given to each party 
for the couriers diſpatched by them, as alſo for 
the packet-boatsto and from England, and that the 
powers of the reſpective plenipotentiaries ſhould 
be on the ſame foot they were at Nimeguen. 

Theſe things being ſettled; monſ. Lillienrodt, 
the mediator, appointed the firſt conference to 
be held at Ryſwick, on the gth of May, and ac- 
cordingly the allies being met together, in the ap- 
partments on one {ide of the palace, and the French 
in the appartments on the other fide, and the me- 


the French ſhewed him their powers, and gave 
him copies of the ſame, which he communica- 
ted to the reſpective miniſters, and left the copies 
with them. This, and the ſettling part of the ccre- 
monial, in order to farther proceccings, took up 
about three hours, and then the conference was ad- 
journed to the eleventh of the ſame month; when 
being met again, in the fame manner as they did 
the firſt time, the mediator exchanged the powers 
of the allies with thole ol the French plenipotentia- 
ries. They, likewiſe, agreed to meet conſtantly on 


| Wedneſdays, in the morning, and on Saturdays, 


in the afternoon, and that to prevent the inconvent- 
encies that might ariſe from crowds of atten- 
dants, each plenipotentiary ſhould go to the congreſs 


ner of alteration in the affairs of Eurgpe, for there Ax 


diator in the middle between both, the allies and 


1697. 


It had been agreed, on the gd of April, by the Ceremonials 
plenipotentiaries at the Hague, that, to carry on ſettled. 


— conſulted their maſters upon theſe preliminaries, de- | with one coach and fix horſes only, two pages, and 


holm, the 5th of April, O. 8, in the forty-ſecond 
year of his age, and the thirty-leventh of his reign, 
icaving his crown to his ſon, Charles XII, then 
ſcarce tifteen years of his age, was like to have put 


— 


them. clared, that, as to the firit article, they fully agreed two footmen. The 15th and 18th the mediator and 
to it: but as for Straſburg, they farther inſiſted it | che plenipotentiaries met again; but all they did, 
ſhould be reſtored, with its fortifications and depen- | at thoſe two conferences, was only to regulate ſeveral 
dencies, and that no equivalent ſhould be accepted. | points of ceremony, in which, for the molt part, they 
The three following articles they agreed to: only | followed the rules which were obſer ved at the treaty 
they inũſted, that not only the city, but the county | of Nimeguen. , ons 
of Luxemburg, and that of Chinay ſhould be given | To go thro' the ſeveral daily tranſactions, at all the 
up; as they did, likewiſe, that the city and caſtle | meetings for this treaty, and what happened wala, 
ot Dinant ſhould be yielded; together with the | that time, on the continent, would carry me beyon 
duchy of Bouillon, in the ſame ſtate they were. | the limits I am here tied down to: I ſhall therefore 
They likewiſe owned themſelves ſatisfied as to the | only in general obſerve ; that the Emperor and 
ſeventh article, concerning the re-unions : but not | Spaniards, not being lo pertectly ſatisned, with 
ſo with the agreement maue about Lorrain, which | what King William and the Dutch had done for 
they would have reſtored to the duke, its ſovereign, | them, ſhewed, for ſome time, a backwardneſs to 
without any manner of reſtriction, | | come into the terms ſtipulated. This perhaps may 
Death of the . Theſe objections were ſome hinderance to the | have been, in a great meaſure, the reaſon, why the 
King of affair, and the death of Charles XI, King ot Sweden, | Engliſh and Dutch ſo tamely ſuffered the French to 
Sweden, who after having been ill ſome time, died at Stock- | rake, during the treaty, the towns of Aeth, in 


Flanders, and Barcelona in Spain. 
the Engliſh and Dutch did, viz. che 20th of Sep- 


tember, N. S. a little before midnight (2). I ne 


* 


2 — nn... 


(1) The late King had, by his will, appointed the Queen, and five of the ſenators, to adminiſter the government during tie 


young King's minority, ö n en! 
(2) During the negociations at Ryſwick, King William, 


chicaneries, of a ſolemn negociation were to the progreſs of a treaty, thought fit to commit his 


which was to be till he was entering upon the eighteenth year of his age. 
wiſely conſidering what a hinderance 


the uſual forms and incident 
perſonal intereſt, and thoſe of his 


dominions, to the arbitration of two men of theſword, viz. the earl of Portland, on his fide, and the marſhal de Boufflers, on 


the ſide of France, and they had ſeveral meetings, on this account, at 
p 1 with th : . ſeveral officers of diſtinction; in which conferences, 


between England, France and Holland were adjuſted, and thereby the negociations at Ryſwick, greatly accelerated. 


being attended with the ſame number of guards, 


an equal diſtance between the two reſpective camps, 
the principal matters 


miniſters 


This induced The treaty 
the Spaniards to ſign the peace, at the ſame. time ſigned. 
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WiII' III. miniſters of the Emperor and the Empire, who were, 
Ax” 1697. moſt of them, all the while preſent in the hall, were 
LW YN however fo far from approving what was done, 


Principal arti- 


that, on the contrary, they 2 * the mediator 
to enter a proteſtation; “ that this was the ſecond 
<« time a ſeparate peace had been concluded with 
«© France (meaning that of Nimeguen for one) 
« jn which the Emperor and Empire had been ex- 
« cluded ; and that the States of the Empire, who 
« had been impoſed upon thro? their one credulity, 
« would not, for the future, be ſo eaſily per- 
« ſyaded to enter into confederacies :” being how- 
ever unable to maintain the war alone, they ſigned 
the peace, likewiſe, on the zoth of the inſuing 
month, N.S. 

The moſt material articles of the treaty, beween 


cles between Great Britain and France were, the 3d, that all 
Great-Britain [Y 


and France. 


offences, injuries and damages, on either five 
„ ſhould be forgoten. The 4th; by which the 
French King ingages, on the word and faith of a 
King, not to diſturb King William in the do- 
*« minions he injoys, or to aſſiſt, directly or indirect- 
« ly, any of the enemies of the ſail King, or 
« favor any plots and conſpiracies againſt. him. 
« The 5th; which allows free commerce and navi- 
« gation between the ſubjects of each Prince. 
„The 7th ; which agrees to a reftor:tion of all 
« countries, iſlands, forts and colonies, which either 
« the French or Engliſh poſſeſſed before the war. 


„The 10th ; by which all ſhips and merchandizes, 


1 taken on either ſide, within twelve days after the 
40 8 of the peace, in the Britiſh and 
«© North-ſcas, as far as cape St. Vincent; within 
ten weeks beyond the Cape, and on this ſide the 
« Equator, and within fix months beyond the Equa- 
« tor, ſhall remain in the poſſeſſion of the captors, 
« The 12th; by which ſix months are allowed to 
the ſubjects on either ſide to withdraw their effects, 
« in caſe of a rupture. The 13th; by which, the 
« principality of Orange, and all other lands be- 
_" fon ing to the King of Great-Britain, as Prince 
of Orange, were to be reſtored to hum, with the 
«« meſne profit. The 15th; being a confirmation, 
of the late treaty between the French King, and 
e the duke of Savoy. The 16th ; by which it was 
« ſtipulated, that all powers be comprehended in 
«* this treaty, which ſhould be named within ſix 
weeks after the ratification of it, and particularly, 
the King of Sweden, the mediator : and, by a 
«« ſeparate article, the Emperor was allowed till 
« the iſt of November, to accept the condi- 
tions agreed on for him between the two Kings. 

« By the treaty between France and Spain, the 
4 following towns and places were to be reſtored 
«* to the latter; viz. Gironne, Roſes, Belver, and 
% Barcelona, in Catalonia; Luxemburg, the pro- 
„ vince and duchy of Luxemburg, with the coun- 
* try of Chinay, as before the treaty of Nimeguen, 
nas alſo Charleroy, Mons, Courtray, and ſeveral 
other places, of leſs note, in the Low- countries. 

« By the treaty between France and the States 
« General, all cities, lands, forts, iſlands and places, 
« which had been taken on either ſide, during the 
% war, were to be reſtored ; and particularly the 


— —— 


«© by this peace, was the concluding a treaty of 
commerce with France, very much in their 
& favor, and even beyond any thing that was ſtipu- 
«* lated for England. 

By the treaty between France, the Emperor 
and the Empire, it was agreed, “ that the treaties 


of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen ſhould be the baſis Emperor and 
e and foundation of this treaty, in matters both We Empire, 


„ eccleſiaſtical and civil, unleſs where it was ex- 
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* fort of Pondicherry, in the Eaſt-Indies, to the WIII' III. 
States; but the greateſt advantage the Dutch got Ax' 1699, 


Between 
F r ance the 


6c breſſy covenanted to the contrary: That the | 
cc 


rench King ſhould reſtore to the Emperor and 
the Empire, and the members thereof, whatever 
„places had been taken, as well during the war, 
«© by way of force, as by the name of unions and 
& re-unions, which were ſituated without Alface ; 
only the Roman Catholic religion ſhould re- 
main in thoſe places thus reſtored, in the ſtate 
it chen was (1). Particularly, it was agreed, 
that France ſhould yield np to the Empetor and 
« Empire, Fort Kiehl, Friburg, Sturtort, Old 
„ Britac, and Phillipſburg : that Dinant ſhould 
be reſtored to the biſhop of Liege, and that the 
caſtles of Traerbach, Ebrenburg, Kiruburg, and 
« the fortreſs of Mont-royal, ſhould be demoliſh- 
«© ed, and reſtored to the reſpective proprietors. 
And, on the other hand, it was agreed, that the 
Imperial town of Straſburg, the capital of Alſace, 
* and dependencies on the ſeſt ſide of the Rhine, 
& ſhould be yielded up and united to the kingdom 
6 of France; fo that the Rhine was looked upon 
as the boundary between the Empire and France, 
„ *all the preſent war.“ 

The abdicated King James made, in the mean 
time, but an indifferent figure, at St. Germains: 
the French King's promiſes to that unfortunate 
Prince, and open declaration to all Europe, that he 
would never Jay down his arms 'till he had reſtored 
him to his throne, hadall along greatly fed his hopes : 
hut he now found, by ſad experience, how little the 
promiſes of Sovereigns are to be relied upon, when 
their own intereſt coines in competition. The King 
of France, being exhauſted by a tedious war, both 
of men and mony , thought it prudence to clap up a 
peace, and reſtore to his neighbors all the conqueſts 
he had made ſince the treaty of Nimeguen (2). He 
neither did inſiſt, that a miniſter from that unfortu- 
nate Monarch ſhould be admited at the conferences 
at Ryſwick, which propoſal was unanimouſly re- 
jected by the allies, nor would the French pleni- 
potentiaries concern themſelves with that Prince's 
manifeſto, The late King James finding himſelf 
thus abandoned by the French King, and that neither 
his pardons nor his threats had any effect upon his 
late ſubjects, was perſuaded to publiſh his ſaid ma- 
nifeſto, which contained as well “ a ſummary ac- 
count of the reaſons that ſhould ingage the con- 
e federate Catholic Princes to promote his reſtora- 
„tion, as an expoſtulation of the injuſtice done 
“ him, and a proteſtation againſt what was done at 
„ Ryſwick, as null, in reſpec to the violation of 
« his rights :” but of all this no notice was taken 
by any of the allies. In the mean time, his friends 


(1) The miniſters of the Proteſtant Princes of Germany were ſo offended at this article, that they refuſed to fign the treaty 
when concluded, and publiſh'd a declaration, in which, among other things, they alledged, that this clauſe was intirely op- 


poſite to the fundamental laws of the Empire, and more ef 


pecially to the peace of Weſtphalia, which ought to be look'd upon 


as the baſis and foundation of this peace, and is declared to be ſo in the preceeding article, where it is likewiſe added, that 
immediately after the ratifications, the ſaid treaties ſhall be duly put in execution, in reſpect of the ſpiritual and the temporal, 


and ſhall be inviolably obſerved for the future. 


(2) It was thought Lewis the XI'Vth was the readier to eonclude this treaty, in hopes that having diſarmed and broke the 
conſederacy, he might recover all he now loſt, at the death of the King of Spain, who had been many years in a lingring 
ſtate of health, and was, at this time, in ſo deſparate a condition, that the French court thought he could not live a mont 


longer. 


in 


The intere? 
of the late 


King james 
not regarded 


at Ryſwick. 
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Writ? III. in England were ſo inraged to ſee him thus forſaken, Ponti ſailed. from Petit-Guavas, the 11th of March, VIII. III. 
» 1647. that they could not forbear venting their bitter in- O. S. with fix and twenty ſhips, ſmall and great. An' 1697. 

my vec ves againſt his moſt Chriſtian ajeſty (1). This occcaſioned a council of war, where it was LUAN Ig 
The French Nor was it King James alone who was diſap- reſolved to proceed immediately to Jamaica. The 
refugees pointed in his hopes, on this occaſion 3 as he was | fitteenth of May, being off of the ſt-end of that 
duappointed. ;bindon'd by the French King, ſo the French | iſland, the admiral was informed of a report, that 

refugecs, in England, Germany and Holland, | the French ſquadron was before Carthagena; where- 

thought themſelves no leſs neglected by King upon, having watered at Port-royal, the 24th, he 

Willam, who wot ny op declared himſelf their | took advantage the five and twentieth; of a ſmall 
protector, they expected he would alſo prove their | gale; off ot ſhoar, and got clear of the keys, ſteer- 
deliverer, and never conclude a peace with France, | ing away S. E. by S. and S. S. E. for Car- 
*till they were reſtored to their eſtates, and the free | thagena, . 3 | | 
exerciſe of their religion in their own country: but The 25th, being about half ſeas over, that part Comes up 
they found theſe their expectations fruſtrated, and 


of his ſquadron, which was to windward, made a With them, 
that they were not ſo much as mentioned in the | ſignal of ſeing ſhips ſtanding weſtward ; upon 
articles of peace (2). | which he immediately tack*d and ſtood after them, 
Maritime al. Having thus given a brief account of the treaty | with a preſs'd fail, judging them to be either French, 
tar. of peace at Ry ſwick, before I return to King Willi- | or Spaniſh gallions. 


The next morning early; 

am, I ſhall give the reader a ſhort relation of what | they were perceived to be ten men of war and | 
happend this year at ſea; The main body of the fleet | two fly-boats ; and, continuing to give them chaſe, And chaſes 
was, this ſummer, under the command of fir George 


the Warwick, a fifty-gun ſhip, came up with one them; 
Rooke, as admiral : but as no conſiderable action | of them and fired at her; but ſhe bein 
happer'd, nor, indeed, any thing ſo memorable paſs'd | ſailor, got clear: 


in the Narrow-ſeas as to deſcrve a place in a general | got 
hiſtory, TI ſhall refer the reader for farther par- 
ticulars to Lediard's naval hiſtory (3), and con- 
fine myſelf here, to a tranſaction in America, 
which made a great noiſe in the world, at that 
time; I mean monf. Ponti's expedition, with a 
ſquadron of French men of war fitted out at the 
charge of a company erected by the French King's 
aal pernion for that purpoſe, which ſet fail ſtom 
ky oo ns Wd the begining of this year. We had, at 
f is in = this time, a ſquadron of men of war, in thoſe parts, 
V eſc-1.dies. under the command of vice-admiral Nevil, who ar- 
 , rived at Barbadoes, the 17th of April, where his 
1 ſquadron was re- inforcꝰd by ſeveral as weil Dutch 


as Engliſh men of war. The 28th, he bore away | admiral, monſ. de Labbe, with another of his ſhips, 

for Antegoa, and ſeting fail from thence the | left him, and made off, as the whole fleet did to- 

begining of May, he detach'd one of his frigats | wards evening. | 

to St. Thomas's, for a pilot, to conduct her to Our fleet continued the chaſe two days and two But they ef- 
Pucrto-Ricco, tor intelligence: from whence ſhe | nights longer, ſometimes near, and ſometimes at a cape. 

was to return to Puntade la Guada, the place of | greater diſtance z but could never reach them again 
rendezvous. About this time, the Monmouth, a | (4); which was chiefly occaſion'd by our ſhips, 


ſhip of the ſame ſquadron, took a French privateer, | moſt of them loſing their rop-maſts, and ſpliting 
which had juſt put the governor of Petit-Guavas | their ſails, with 


a better 
Soon after, the fame ſhip 


up with one of the fly-boats, and, taking 
her, found her to be laden with powder, cannon- 
ball, ſhells, and one mortar. Some accounts ſay, 
this ſhip was formerly taken from the Spaniards, 
being vice-admiral of the Barloyento-fleet, and had 
now on board, beſide plate, eight hundred barrels 
of powder, and a hundred negroes, valued at twenty 
thouſand pounds; the author of the Britiſh Empire 
in America, ſays two hundred thouſand pounds ; but 
there ſeems to be a cypher too much. 

In the afternoon, four of our ſhips, the Briſtol, =z 
Trident, Goſport and Neweaſtle, being near them, "8 
monſ. Ponti drew his ſquadron into order of battle, 
and fired ſeveral ſhot at the Briſtol ; but his vice- 


reſſing the chaſe, tho* thoſe of 

aſhoar. the French ſtood firm. By theſe accidents, we loſt 

Gets intelli- The eight of May, this frigat join'd the fleet | the rich booty which monſ. Ponti had made, at 
c moni. 


cron. 4 


dn fo" again, and brought certain intelligence, that monſ. | the taking of Carthagena (5). 


— — 


(i) Upon this occaſion the following Latin epigram appeared ; | 
Pompeium Pharius tradit, Lodovixque Jacobum : 
Regibus infidis boſpes uterque perit. 
Vilici at Gallus quam gens malefida Canopi ; 
Hoc admiſiſſes tune, Photine, Nefas ? 
Prodidit his ſocium, Victori victus amicum : 
7 Aſt victor victo tradidit ille ſuum. Hiſt. of King William III. Vol. 3. p. 268. 

(2) King William did, indeed, direct the 


Dutch plenipotentaries to open that matter, at a diſtance, to the French embaſſa- 
dors; which they did; but the French King, to whom this overture was communicated, exprefling an inſuperable averſeneſs 


to it, and urging, that as he did not pretend to preſcribe to King William any rules about his ſubjects, ſo he expected the 
ſame liberty as to his own, which he looked upon as the great prerogative of a Sovereign; upon which the matter was no longer 
inſiſted upon. 


(3) The reader will not only there find a particular account of the tranſactions of this year, which are not judged of ſufficient 
moment, and too prolix to be inſerted here; but, likewiſe, obſervations on the conduct of our officers, and the ſucceſs of our 
fleet, during this whole war, and liſts of the ſhips taken and deſtroy'd on both fides. Vol. 2. p. 723. 

(4) The author of the hiſtory of King William ſays, the Engliſh admiral Nevil, reckoning there was no ſafety for the 
French, but to go beſore the wind for the Streights of Bahama, flackned his way, propoſing to get ſo much a-head of them as 
to hinder their paſſage. Hereupon the French, at the cloſing of the night, tack'd about, and found the ſucceſs of their work- 
ing the next day; for they could reckon no more than fourteen ſhips following them in a line; and they not ſo nigh, by far, 
as the day before, which made the French continue the ſame board, till they got within twenty leagues of Carthagena, where 
they were on the nine and twentieth, and the next day got clear of the Engliſh fleet. 

(5) Biſhop Burnet, who makes light of monſ. Ponti's booty, ſays, the plate had all been ſent away (from Carthagena) be- 
fore the French came there ; but they landed and pillaged the place, and then gave it out, that they had found many millions 
there, which, at firſt, ſeemed incredible, and was afterwards known to be falſe; yet it was conſtantly aſſerted, at that time, to 


* y mules with gold, and ſhould not take their jewels with * their pockets, is not very probable. 
Neon - * | 
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Wirbel. The vice-admiral, when he loſt the French, judged 
Ax' 1697. himſelf to be about eighteen leagues ſhort of Car- 
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miral Nevil's ſquadron, I think it aac to mention W 11,1 III 
here, that the firſt place he touched at, in his way An? 1697, 


>. thagena, the appointed rendezvous, and therefore 
The vice-ad- ſtood in for that place, He brought to, towards 
miral arrives evening, within ſight of land, where rear-admiral 
at Cartha- Meeze, with fix ſhips more, which had likewiſe 
298 all their fails blown away, joined him. He an- 
chored, the next evening, before Bocca-Chiga 
Caſtle, at the entrance of Carthagena harbor ; 
where he found the French, having taken the place, 
had diſmantled and quited it; and that, what with 
Ponti's plundering, and the ravaging of priva- 
teers, who had been to gleen his leavings, the in- 
habitants were in a diſtreſſed condition, and had 
moſtly deſerted the place. The vice-admiral let 
the governor know, he was going that night to 
ſea, becauſe he fear'd the gallions might be in 
danger. But that, if the wind ſhould hang out of 
the way, he would ſpare him what neccſlaries he 
could. | 
The next day at noon, the wind coming weſterly, 
the vice-admiral weigh'd and ſtood eaſtward, leav- 
ing orders for the ſhips which were miſſing to fol- 
low him; and, the 6th of June, diſcovering eight 
privateers, under the ſhoar ot Sambay, he ſent the 
Colcheſter, Goſport, and one ſhip more, with a 
fire-ſhip, to deſtroy them, while he ſtood over 
for cape Tuberon, or Petit-Guavas : but, not be- 
ing able to fetch either of thoſe places, proceeded 


And finds it 
deſtroyed by 
the French. 


for Hiſpaniola, where, having taken a privateer of 


twenty-four guns, and burnt another of twelve, he 
; anchored the 19th of June. 
Petit Guavas The vice-admiral receiving intelligence, on the 
N 22d, from fir William Beaſton, governor of Jamaica, 
that it would be of great ſervice if he could de- 
ſtroy Petit-Guavas, he ordered rear admiral Meeze 
thither with nine ſhips of the ſquadron ; who ef- 
fefted it, on the 28th, and after having taken the 
town, by ſurprize, burnt it down to the ground. 
The Zoch, the vice and rear-admirals being 
again join'd, they ſail'd for Jamaica. The 11th 
of July, they made the iſle of Pines ; the 16th, got 
about a range of rocks, called the Calleradoes, and 
the next day .rear-admira] Meeze died. 


The ſquadron The 22d, the ſquadron arrived at the Havanna, 

arrives at the where the vice-admiral, in requital for his great 

Havanna. care and vigilance for the ſafety of the gallions, 

was not only refuſed entrance into the harbor, and 

what water and refreſhments he wanted, by the 

Spaniſh governor ; but when he let the general of 

the gallions, which were then lying there, know, 

— — * that the chief intent of his voyage was to ſecure 

* them, and to convoy them to Spain, he was told, 

he had no ſuch orders, and therefore could not ac- 

cept of the courteſy. The vice- admiral, therefore, put 

Death of the his ſÞips into the beſt condition he could, and ſailed 

vice admiral. for Virginia, where he died the 27th of Auguſt; 

| but the ſeamen moſt of them recovered their health 

there. The command of the fleet, thereby de- 

volving on captain Thomas Dilkes, being the only 

The fleet re. {Ur viving captain of the whole fleet he arrived 
8 wich it in England, the 24th of October. 


As the reader may be defirous to kn ow what 


came of monſieur Ponti, after he eſcaped vice-ad- 


wa. 


home, was Newfoundland, where captain John 
Norris, afterwards fir John Norris, lay in the har- 
bor of St. John's, with a ſquadron conſiſting of 
four fourth. rates, two fiſth-rates, two ſixth-rates, 
two fire-ſhips, and two bomb-veſlels, with a hag- 
boat. But tho? captain Norris had re-itterated — 8 
ligence that was monſieur Ponti's ſquadron re- 
turning with the riches he had taken from Cartha- 
gena, and that his ſhips were but weakly manned ; . 
and tho* the commadore was convinced of the truth 
of this intelligence, and was for going in fearch of 
them; yet he was over-ruled in ſeveral councils of 
war, held on that occaſion; and, upon a perfuaſion, 
that this was a much ſtronger ſquadron under the 
command of monſieur Neſmond, a reſolution was 
taken, not only to remain in the harbor of St. John's, 
bur to ſecure themſelves againſt any attack from his 
part, by laying booms a-croſs the mouth of the har- 
bor, raiſing batteries, and placing the ſhips in a 
proper poſture of defenſe ; and thus monſieur Ponti 
eſcaped us a ſecond time, tho? not ſor honorably for 
us as the firſt, that being probably owing to the 
knavery, or at leaſt neglects of the purveyers for 
the navy : but this, to an ill-timed caution (if not 
worſe) of our cfficers (1). 

Thus monſieur Ponti twice eſcaped out of our 
clutches ; but he was nor yet clear ; for after bein 
got ſafe upon our coaſt, he was met by five Engliſh 
men of war, and a fireſhip, under the command of 
captain Harlow, who purſued him after an ingage- 
ment of two hours, tor two days and two nights ; 
without being able to come up with him again: ſo 
he had the good fortune to eſcape a third time, 
— carried the ſpoil of the Spaniards into 

reſt. 

Soon after the concluſion of the peace, King 
William named the earl of Portland to be his em- 
baſſador extraordinary in France; about the ſame 
time, his Majeſty created the lord viſcount Villiers, 
one of his plenipotentiaries at Ryſwick, earl of 
Jerſey, and gave him the character of his embaſ- 
ſador to the States- general. 


ſettled ſeveral important matters with the Elector of 
Bavaria and Prince Vaudemont, and paid off the 
foreign troops, in his ſervice, went to the Hague, 
where he was received with all imaginable marks 
of reſpect, and, on the gth, gave a private audience 
to the French embaſſadors, in his cloſet. 


The lords: juſtices had, in the mean time, cauſed Peace pro- 
grace to be proclaimed in London, on the 19th he. 
ober 


the 
of S. with univerſal joy ; and on the 
11th of November, having information that the 
duke of Berwick, ſir George Barclay, Harriſon, 
Durant, colonel Parker, and ſeveral other ſuſpected 
perſons under favor of the peace, which had opened 
a free paſſage between France and England, were ar- 
rived at London, on ſome treaſonable deſigns, they 
iſſued out their protlamations for apprehendi 
them, promiſing for every one of them the — 
of 1000 1. 


——_—— 


(1) Biſhop Burnet ſays, commodore Norris's ſquadron (which was ſent to thoſe parts, with ſome land-forces, to recover Hudſon's 
bay) might have fallen upon the French, and would probably have maſtered them; but as they had no certain account of 


their ſtrength, ſo being ſent out upon another ſervice, they did not think it p 
uct of our affairs at ſea was much cenſured : yet our admiralty declared themſelves ſatisfied 


French got ſafe home, and the 


to hazard the attacking them ; ſo the 


with the account the commanders gave of their proceedings: but that board was accuſed of much partiality, On all ſuch 


occaſions, the unfortunate muſt expect to be 


ed, and to outward appearance there was much room 


given, either to 


cenſure the orders, or the execution of them. 'The King owned, he did not underſtand thoſe matters: and Ruſſel (now made 


earl of Orford) had both the admiralty and the navy 


almoſt as much, as if he had been lord high-admiral: he was too much in the power 
truſted them too far 3 and it was generally believed, that there was much corruption, as it was certain there was much faction, 


if not treat ehery, in the conduct of our mariners, 


board in a great dependance on himſelf; ſo that he was conſidered 


of thoſe, in whom he confided, and 


The 


The 7th of November, King William 
the King, who had left the army the begining ot _ to the 
Auguft, and retired to his palace at Dieren, having Se. 
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Fn #9 
The King 
lands in Eng- 
land. 


A chankſ- 
giving ap- 
pointed. 


And cele- 
brated. 


The parlia- 
ment meets. 


The King's 


ipcech to both 6 


houſes, 


The King having finiſhed all his affairs, at the 
Hague, and regulated with the States-general the 
number of the forces which it was judged neceſſary 
to keep on foot the next year, his Majeſty imbark- 
ed for England the 13th of November, and landed 
the next morning ſafe at Margate. The ſame day, 
he went to Canterbury, where he received the con- 
gratulations of the magiſtrates and the clergy, upon 
his happy return with peace, The 15th, his Ma- 
jeſty lay at Greenwich, and, the next day, at the 
requeſt of his loyal city of London, to honor them, 
made a moſt ſplendid public entry, thro” that city, to 
his palace, and gave the ſatisfaction to an incredible 
number of ſpectators, to ſee their hero return 
crowned with victories, and the conſequence of 
them, peace. | a 

The criumphant cavalcade proceeded to W hite- 
hall, where the 8 attended his Majeſty to 
the foot of the ſtairs, leading up to the guard- 
chamber; and having taken leave of his Majeſty, 
his lordſhip, and the aldermen, were conducted into 
the lodgings, and treated with a magnificent ſup- 
per, by the lord ſteward, The whole ceremony 
was performed with great order and magnificence : 
the cannon at the Tower were diſcharged at his Ma- 
jeſty's taking coach, and at his paſſing over the 
bridge: the tour-guards gave three vollies, in 
St. James's Park ; and the evening concluded with 
bonefires, illuminations, ringing of bells, and all 
other popular demonitrations of duty and affection. 

Upon his Majeſty's arrival at Kenſington, the 
firſt thing he did, was, on the 17th of November, 
to iſſue a proclamation appointing a ſolemn day of 
thankſgiving to ALMiGaTY Gop for the bleſſing 
of a gencrai peace, to be held the 2d of Decem- 
ber ; and at tie ſame time, another proclamation 
was iſſued, to prolong the prorogation of the par- 
liament to the 3d of December. On the ſame, 
and ſome following days, the two univerſities, and 
moſt ot the corporations in his Majeſty's dominions, 
preſented their humble addiefſes to his Majeſty, in 
which they congratulated his proſperous return 
to theſe his kingdoms, in peace, fatety, and 
honor, | 

The day appointed for the thankſgiving, on ac- 
count of his Majeſty's ſafe return, and the happy 
conchuſion of the peace, being come, it was cele- 
brated with the greateſt appearance imaginable of 
an unanimous and hearty joy and ſatisfaction. The 
King, to ſet an example to his ſubjects, went to the 
royal chapel at Whitehall, where a ſermon ſuitable 
to the occaſion was preached by the biſhop of 
Saliſbury. His Majeſty was pleaſed afterwards 
to dine with the earl of Romney, and, in the even- 
ing, ſaw the fire-works, which his lordſhip had 
cauſed to be prepared in St. James's-fquare, On 
this ſolemn occation, the choir of St. Paul's was 
firſt opened, for divine ſervice, and at night, there 
were bonefires and illuminations, in all parts of 
London and Weſtminſter. . 

The next day, the 3d of December, the parlia- 
ment met, according to their laſt prorogation: when 
the King, being come to the houſe of peers, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to both houſes, in the following 


words: 

„The war which L entered into, by the advice 
of my people, is, the bleſſing of God, and 
their zealous and affectionate aſſiſtance, brought 
to the end we all propoſed, an honorable peace; 
which I was willing to conclude, not ſo much to 


eaſe myſelf, from any trouble or hazard, as to 


an expenſive war, Iam heartily ſorry , my ſub- 


* jc&s will not at firſt find all that relief from the 
peace which I could wiſh, and they may expect: 
« but the funds intended for the laſt year's ſervice, 


free the kingdom from the continuing burden of 
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deficiencies to be provided for. 
upon account of the fleet and the army: the 
revenues of the crown have been anticipated by 
my conſent, for the public uſes; ſo that I am 
wholly deſtitute of means to ſupport the civil 
liſt ; and I can never diſtruſt you will ſuffer this 
to turn to my diſadvantage, but will provide for 
me, during my life, in ſuch a manner as may 
be for my honor, and for the honor of the 
government. Our naval force being increaſed 
to near double what it was, at my acceſſion to 
the crown, the charge of maintaining it will be 
A e augmented, and it is certainly ne- 
ceſſary for the intereſt and reputation of England, 
to have always a great ſtrength at ſea. The cir- 
cumſtances of affairs abroad are ſuch, that 1 
think myſelf obliged to tell you my opinion, 
that for the preſent, England cannot be falt with- 
out a land- force; and I hope we ſhall not give 
thoſe who mean us ill, the opportunity of af- 
fecting that under the notion of a peace, which 
they could not bring to paſs by a war. I doubt 
not but you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
will take theſe particulars into your conſidera- 
tion, in ſuch a manner, as to provide the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies, which I do earneltly recom- 
mend to you.“ | | 
My lords and gentlemen, | 
« That which I do moſt delight to think of, and 
am beſt pleaſed to own, is, that I have all the 
proofs of my people's affection, that a Prince 
can deſire : and I take this occaſion to give you 
the moſt ſolemn aſſurance, that as I never had, 
« ſoI never will, nor can have any intereſt ſeparate 
« from theirs. I eſteem it one of the greateſt ad- 
vantages of the peace, that I ſhall now have 
leiſure to rectify ſuch corruptions or abuſes, as 
may have crept into any part of the adminiftra- 
tion during the war, and effectually to diſcourage 
prophaneneſs and immorality, and I ſhall imploy 
my thoughts in promoting trade, and advancin 
the * and flouriſhing ſtate of the king- 
dom. I ſhall conclude with telling you, that as 
I have, with the hazard of every thing, reſ- 
cued your religion, laws and liberties, when the 
were in the extreameſt danger, fo I ſhall place 
the glory of my reign, in preſerving them intire, 
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and leaving them ſo to poſterity. 


happy return, accompanied with the bleſſings of 
a ſafe and honorable peace, which, next under 
Gop they were ſenſible was owing to his 
courage and conduct; they told him, that after 
the hazards and labors he had ſo long ſuſtained 
for the good of Europe, there wanted nothing 
but this to compleat the glory of his reign ; and 
aſſured his Majeſty, that they ſhould never be 
wanting in their indea vors to aſſiſt his Majeſty in 
maintainingthe quiet which he had ſo gloriouſly 
reſtored to theſe his kingdoms, and in contribu- 
ting all they could to the ſafety of his perſon, 
and the ſecurity, peace and proſperity of his 
government. 


La 
La 


ce this peace would be fo bleſſed, that they might 
ce jnjoy it.“ | 

The commons were not, this time, ſo ready 
with their addreſs as the lords; for his Majeſty's 
ſpeech had a various effect upon them. Some 
thought ſeveral expreſſions in it too magiſterial ; 
others ſeemed to be offended that they were put in 


mind of what his Majeſty had done tor the nation: 
| Fed Roy | oy others 


* have fallen ſhort of anſwering the ſums for which WIII' III. 
they were given, ſo that there remain conſiderable An* 1697. 


There is a debt wy Ig 


The lords hereupon made an addreſs to his Addreſs of the 
Majeſty, in which having congratulated his lords. 


His Majeſty, in return, aſſured their lord- The King's 
« ſhips of his kindneſs, and told them, he hoped anfwer. 


% 
i % 
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Wirr' III. others again diſtruſted the great promiſes of what 

An” 1697. he would do for them, and many others began to be 

WW BN falous of what he had told them, © that England 

e could not be ſafe without a land-force ;“ as if his 

Majeſty meant to keep a ſtanding army, to invade 

their liberties, in defenſe of which the nation had 

a Addreſs of ſpent fo vaſt a ſtock of blood and treaſure. How- 

the commons: ever, the gth of December, they preſented an ad- 

dreſs to his Majeſty, in which they told him ; 

„ that they who had fo frequently waited on 

« his Majeſty, with the tender of their aſſiſtance, 

« for carrying on the war, came now to congratu- 

« late his Majeſty upon the happy concluſion 

« of it, in a peace ſo honorable and advantageous 

« to the nation, as ſufficiently juſtified the wiſdom 

« of the commons, in adviſing, and his Majeſty's 

« conduct in the proſecution, of it. That the pro- 

« ſpect of the benefit his people would receive 

from the peace was very pleaſing : that the ho or 

„ his Majeſty had reſtored to England, of holding 

« the balance of Europe, gave his ſubjects great 

= c content: but what his commons were moſt ef- 

« fected and delighted with, was, that his Ma- 

| « jeſty's ſacred perſon would now be ſecure from 

| | * thoſe many and great dangers, to which he had 

| « ſo often expoſed it for their ſake 3 nothing being 

| « fo evident, as that his Majeſty's return in ſafety 

| « was a bleſſing more welcome to his people than 

| e peace, and received with greater demonſtrations 

« of joy. That therefore, with hearts full of af- 

| « fection, duty and gratitude, they did aſſure his 

« Majeſty, in the name of all the commons of Eng- 

; « Jand, that this houſe would be ever ready to 

« aſſiſt and ſupport his Majeſty, who, by puting 

| « a period to the war, had confirmed them in the 

| « quiet poſſeſſion of their rights and liberties, and 

| « fo fully compleated the glorious work of their 
; « deliverance. 

To this addreſs his Majeſty anſwered ; 

| « That nothing, which related to the peace, 

| « pleaſed him ſo much, as the ſatisfaction they 

ec had in it, and as they had aſſiſted him in the war, 

« beyond all expreſſion, ſo he did not doubt but 


| they would be as zealous in maintaining the 
«© peace. 

| A ſupply The ſame day, the commons voted a ſupply, and 

9 order'd an account to be laid before them of the de- 


ficiencies of the laſt year's aids, of the arrears of 
the army and navy, and of the debt charged on the 
revenue. The next day, they conſidered, in a 
) grand committee, the ſtate of the nation, and what 
| forces ſhould be diſbanded, was the main point in de- 
| bate. The court-party was for preſerving part of 
Reaſons for the army, and, therefore, alledged, , That the 
and againſt « nation was ſtill unſettled, and not deliver'd from 
—— « the fear of King James; that the friends of that 
me. « abdicated Prince were as bold and numerous as 
<« ever, and himſelf ſtill protected by the French 
« King, who having as yet reformed none of his 
« troops, was conſequently as formidable as be- 
« fore ;. that if the army was intirely diſbanded, 
4e the peace, which was obtained at the expenſe of 
« ſo much blood and treaſure, would be altogether 
« precarious, and not only England, but all Europe, 
« ſy, once more, at the mercy of that ambitious 
«« Monarch, an inveterate enemy to King William, 
« the Proteſtant religion and the liberties of Chriſt- 
„ endom, whom the neceſſity of his affairs, not his 
„ jnclination, had reconciled.” i 
The country- party, and the repulicans, on the 
other hand, who, tho* diametrically oppoſite in 
their views, upon this occaſion, ſpoke the ſame lan- 


— 
guage, both in this debate, viva voce, and in their Wir 
writings, = _ repreſented the danger of keep- A x : 6 
ing up a ſtanding army. The arguments they ; 
de a of to ſupport this e partly r 
from the examples fo plentifully found in the hiſto- 
ries of other nations, ancient and modern, and 
partly from the preſent circumſtances of things, 
were too numerous and prolix, to find place here, 
and are, beſide, the leſs neceſſary, as they are 
much the ſame as have been frequently made uſe of 
ſince, upon the like occaſions, and are conſequent- 
ly freſh in the minds of moſt readers. I ſhall, 
therefore, only obferve, that this party, whether 
by the force of their arguments, or their ſuperior 
number, I ſhall not determine, had the fortune to 

prevail, and the commitee of the whole houſe came 
thereupon to this reſolution, ©* that all the land- The difbang. 
forces of this Kingdom, which had been raiſed, ing of the 
„ fince the 29th of September, 1680, ſhould be army voted. 
paid and diſbanded.” This reſolution being re- 
ported to the houſe, on the 11th, the courtiers 
moved, that the report be re-commited : but their 
motion being rejected, the houſe agreed with the 
committee, in their reſolution, The 14th, the 
commons took into conſideration the ſervices of 
the officers and common men, who, amidſt ſo many 
hardſhips, dangers, and diſappointments in nine 
ſucceſſive campains, had recovered the declining re- 

utation of the Engliſh valor, and preſerved the 

ingdom from the aſſaults of the moſt potent Em- 
pire that perhaps was ever erected in the world, 

and thereupon paſſed a vote, ** that it be an in- 

& ſtruction to the committee who were to conſider 

of the ſupply, that they ſhould likewiſe con- 
„ ſider of a gratuity to be given to ſuch officers 
and ſoldiers of the Engliſh army, who were or 

« ſhould be diſbanded.” At the ſame time they 
ordered mr. Hammond and mr. Moyle to bring in a 
bill “ to inable ſoldiers who ſhould be diſbanded, 

to exerciſe their trades in any town or corporation 
throughout the country.” The 17th, they ap- 

pouned ſeveral members to wu and bring ina 

ill,“ to regulate the militia, and make them more 
„ uſeful”; and the next day, they reſolved, ** that 
« 10,000 men were ſufficient for a ſummer and 
«© winter-guard at fea for the year 1698 (1). 

The 2oth of December, the commons took the A ſupport for 

ſapply into conſideration, and reſolved, . that in the civil lit 
« a juſt ſenſe and acknowlegment of what great voted. 
things his Majeſty had done for theſe kingdoms, 
* the ſum of 700,000 l. per annum, be granted to 
e his Majeſty, during his life, for the ſupport of 
« the civil hſt.” Some members moved indeed, 
the next day, that this reſolution might be re-com- 
mited, but it was, nevertheleſs, approved by the 
houſe. 

The 14th of January 1698, the King came to Ax' 1698. 

the houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent, 1. To Ads paſ'd. 
« an act to = the farther currency of any 
% hammer'd ſilver coin; for re-coining ſuch as was 
now in being, and the making out new exchequer 
bills, where the former bills were or ſhould be 
« filled up with indorſements. 2. An act againſt 
«« correſponding with the late King James, and his 
“ adherents. 3. An act for continuing the impri- 
„ ſonment of ſeveral conſpigators ; and, 4. An act 
eto give farther time fore adminiſtring of oaths 
« relating to tallies and orders, and for the eaſier 
« diſpatch of public buſineſs in the exchequer, and 
in the bank of England. , | 

The ſame day the houſe of commons agreed to Farther 
the reſolutions which had been taken in a grand com- {tions o 


cerning tt 


proper abſo 


ſupply. 


(r) Theſe reſolutions very much diſpleaſed the King, who, tho“ he was willing to eaſe his Engliſh ſubjefts, and free them 
from the 1 of a ſtanding army, by diſbanding a good number of regiments, and reducing others, did not think 


utely to comply with the commons, as to the diſcharging all the troops which had been mailed ſince the year 1680, 
whereby he mult leave himſelf and his kingdom too much expoſed, k : 


mittee 


” 


of ENGLAND. ag7 


— 
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c year 1698. Second, that a ſupply be granted 


mittee, about the ſupply z viz. Firſt, “ That the 
„ ſum of 350,000 1. be granted to his Majeſty, 
4e for maintaining guards and gariſons for the 


act of parliament in 1677, and diſbanded by WII r' III. 
another act in 1679, | An” 1698. 
This debt being ſo very conſiderable, that it was 
impoſſible for the parliament to think of providing Part of the 


to his Majeſty, which, together with the funds | for it at once, the commons came to a reſolution — debt 


« already ſettled for that purpoſe, ſhould be ſuf- ided for. 


64 
cc 


ficient to anſwer and cancel all exchequer-bills, 
ifſued, or to be iſſued, not exceeding 2,700,000]. 
and Third, that a ſupply be granted to his Ma- 
<< jeſty, for the ſpeedy paying and diſbanding the 
« army.” 

The 18th, the houſe ſettled the bounty 
which was to be given to every trooper, foot- 
ſoldier, and non-commiſſion'd officer, upon their 
being diſbanded ; voted a ſupply of 250,000 l. 
for that charge, and reſolved, that proviſion be 
made, for giving half-pay to the commiſſion-officers 
(being his Majeſty's natural-born ſubjects) diſband- 
ed, or to be diſbanded, till they ſhould be fully 
paid off and cleared, and otherwiſe provided for. 
At the ſame time, they order'd, that a lift be laid 
before them of ſuch commiſſion-officers as were to 
mjoy the benefit of this reſolution (1). The 22d, 
the commons granted 536,0001. for making good 
the deficiency of the aid of 4s. in the pound, and 
940,000 l. for ſupplying the other deficient ſubſidies 
granted the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and having 
afterward taken the arrears of the army into con- 
fideration, they reſolved, that the ſum of 1,254,000]. 
was neceſſary to clear the arrears of pay due to the 
land-forces, according 
the 1ſt of April 1692, *cill the laſt of September 
1697, beſide 940,815 l. for ſubſiſtence ; 28,2951. 
for contingencies; 50,0001. for the general-officers, 
and 75,000 l. for the guards and gariſons; in all 
2,348,1021. and that there was but 855,502 l. 
remaining in the hands of the pay-maſter of the 
army, the firſt day of January 1697-8. 
The ꝗth of February, they reſolved, in order 
to raiſe the ſums _ — for — 2 
the army, paying off of quarters, paying of ſea- 
men, Jn bs making good loans, and the de- 
ficiencies of former funds, to lay an aid of three 
ſhillings in the pound upon land, by way of aſſeſſ- 
ment every county, in proportion to the rates 
of the firſt four ſhillings aid, 1 in 1691, by 
which they put a ſtop to any future deficiencies of 

is aid, 

The 10th, they conſidered the eſtimate of what 
was due, to ſome of his Majeſty's allies, as well 
for arrears of ſubſidies, as for payment of auxiliaries, 


and reſolv'd, that 180,000 rix-dollars were due 


alſo reſolved, that there was due 17 


© to the Elector of Brandenburg; 250,000 rix- 
* dollars to the Land- grave of Heſle-Caftle ; 
121,203 rix-dollars to the duke of Woltembuttle ; 
149,997 rix-dollars to the biſhop of Munſter ; 
4 50,000 rix- dollars to the dukes of Hanover and 
« Zell ; 25,000 rix- dollars to the duke of Holſtein; 
and 200,000 rix -· dollars to the King of Denmark, 
« ag well on the accounts abovemention'd, as in 
* conſideration of an intire prohibition of com- 
s merce, between that crown and France.” ove 
7,000 |. 


to the contracters for bread and forage.” The 


15th, they continued their examination of the debt 
of the nation, and reſolved, ** that the ſum of 
<< 1,392,742 J. was due upon the ſeveral heads of 
the eſtimate of the general debt of the navy; 
„ 204,157 l. to the office of ordnance ; 340,708 l. 
for tranſports for reducing Ireland 125,785], 
«* for other tranſport- ſervice; and 49,9291. 


<4 quartering and cloathing the army raiſed by 


— — 


to the eſtabliſhment, from | 


: 


for 


of doing 


Firſt, . that of the debt due for clearing the army, 
** from the firſt of April 1692, to the laſt of Sep- 
tember 1697, amounting to 1, 254, ooo l. the ſum 
* of 139,066 1. be raiſed in the year 1698, which 
* woul 
* 1693, Second, that the ſum of 203,450 l. be 
** raiſed for the clearing the arrears of ſubſiſtence to 
the troops in England, between the firſt day of 
* January 1696, and the firſt day of Avguſt 
* 1697. Third, that 450,816 1. be raiſed, fot 
clearing the arrear of ſubſiſtence due to the troops 
in Flanders, to the 4th of October 1697. Fourth, 
„that the ſum of 50,000 l. be raiſed for the 
** general officers, Fifth, that 137, 990 l. be raiſed 
** for clearing the arrears of ſubſiſtence due to the 
troops in Flanders, from the 4th of October 
* 1697, to the laſt of December. Sixth, that the 
ſum of . 1,100,1171. be raiſed for the navy, 
*© VIZ. 100,000]. for wear and tear; 600,000 1. 
* for ſeamens wages, in part of 1,862,849 l. due 
aon that ſcore; 16, 389 l. due to the regiſter'd 
e ſeamen ; 24,000 J. for the ſallaries of the com- 
«© milfioners of the admiralty, and other officers 

and for contingencies 3 28,663 J. for the half” 
pay ſea-officers ; 90,073 l. for penſions to ſu- 
<* Peranuated ſea- officers and widows; 15,927 l. 
tor the charge of the yards; 8491. for the 
muſter-maſters of the out- ports; 43,399 l. for 
wages to ſhips and veſſels in ordinary ; 19,608 1. 
for victuals of the ſhips in ordinary; 32,558 1. for 
harbor-moorings; 35,848 1. for ordinary repairs 
of the navy; 55,520 |, for the two marine 
regiments z and 37,2861. for the charge of the 
office for regiſtering ſeamen. Seventh, that the 
ſum of 60,0001, be allowed for the ordnance ; 
« and Eighth, that proviſion be made towards pay- 
«© ment of the principal and intereſt of the tran- 
&« ſport-debt; all which ſums, they refolyed to 


& raiſe, in the year, 1698.“ 


cc 
cc 
«c 
£6 
ce 
cc 


on the 7th of April, they laid „ a duty upon all 
« coal and culm, over and above the duties, already 
“ payable,” and reſolved, on the qth, „that the 
c fourth of the clear value of all the benefi- 
« cial grants from the crown of England or Ire- 
« land, and all the forfeited eſtates, which had been 
« reſtored by the crown, by reverſal of outlawry, 
e or otherwiſe, ſince the 2gth day of May 1660, 
<< be applied to the uſe of the public. On the 14th, 
« they continued the poll or capitation-tax for 
“ one year longer. The 16th, they laid a duty 
% upon all coals imported from Scotland, or other 
parts beyond the feas. The 28th, they doubled 
e the duties upon ſtamp'd vellom, parchment and 
«© paper, *till the firſt day of Auguſt 1706 ; con- 
e tinued the duties upon coffee, tea, chocolate and 
«c 
and pedlars, for the term of three years, to com- 
mence from the expiration of. the preſent duties 
upon them. The 7th of May, they laid a far- 
ther duty upon ſalt; and, the 14th, they doubled 
& the duties upon luſtrings and alamodes imported, 
e and inlarged the time for purchaſing annuities, 
upon the ſeveral acts of parljament for granting 


« the ſame.” As even all this was not ſufficient 
ro anſwer the neceſſities of the year, the commons 


— 


1) The court was very backward in leting this liſt be laid before the commons, being, as it has been ſaid, unwilling to 


—__ 


let them know, how few of the regiments were actually diſbanded : and, when the commons addreſs'd the King, on this ac- 
count, his Majeſty put them off, by telling them, “he would comply with their deſire as on as conveniently he could.” 


Ne. 32. Vor. III. 


reſolved, 


it by degrees: to this end, they voted; f 


clear the army, to the firſt of April 


ſpices ; as alſo the duties payable by hawkers 


To this end, beſide the land-tax, already voted, Farther ways 


. 
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Some tran- 
ſactions out 


of parliament. 


Whitehall 
conſumed by 


The Czar of The 11th of the fame month, arrived in Eng- 


Muſcovy ar- 
rives in Eng- 


Farther pro- 
ceedings of 
parliamert. 


jeſty, to remove the earl of Sunderland (1), his lord- 


liter neighbors, travelled incognito, in the retinue 


reſolved, on the 19th, *<* that towards railing a 
« fund for two millions, the duties _ alt, 
granted before and during this ſeſſion, and 
« the additional duty upon ſtamp'd vellom, 
* parchment, and paper, voted three weeks be- 
hy = be granted to his Majeſty, his heirs and 
<< ſucceſſors, redeemable by parhament.” 
| In order to keep my account of the ſupplies voted 
this ſeſſion, and the ways and means provided for 
the raiſing of them, intire, and in one connexion, 
I have poſtponed my relation of ſeveral other tranſ- 
actions in parliament which 1 ſhall now reſume: 
but ſhall firſt mention an occurrence or two, which 
happen'd, during this time, out of parliament. 
owards the ' concluſion of the foregoing year, 
James Vernon, eſq; was conſtituted ſecretary of 
{tate, on the reſignation of mr. ſecretary Trumbal 
and the commons being about to addreſs his Ma- 


ſhip prudently withdrew, and reſigned his office of 
lord-chamberlain. ; 

This winter proved fatal to the ancient palace of 
W hitehall, which was burnt down by accident, on 
the 4th of January, in the evening, nothing of 
it remaining the next morning, but the Banquet ing- 
houſe, which, indeed, was the only part of it that 
had any ſhew of grandeur, 


land, Peter Alexowitz, Czar or Emperor of Ruſſia, 
who having form'd a deſign of civilizing his bar- 
barous ſubjects ; of 1 arts and ſciences 
among them, and of rendering the forces of his 
Empire, by ſea and land, — to thoſe of his po- 


of his own embaſſador, thro* moſt countries in 
Europe, for his inſtruct ion: tho? he made his lon- 
geſt ſtay in England and Holland (2), to make 
himſelf maſter of navigation and ſhip-building ; 
being perſuaded, that nothing could contribute ſo 
much to his grandeur, as his having fleets of men 
of war, in the Baltick, the Black-ſea, and the Caſ- 
pian-ſea. He was magnificently entertam*d, dur- 
ing his ſtay in this kingdom, and had ſeveral pri- 
vate conferences not only with the King, but with 
the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark. | 
The 14th, the earl of Portland, who, as I men- 
tion'd above, had been appointed his Majeſty's 
embaſſador to the court of France, departed for that 
kingdom, and, on the 27th of the next month, 
made his public entry into Paris, with the utmoſt 


4 
e 4th of April, the earl of Jerſey was ap- 
. to ſucceed the earl of Portland, in the em- 
aſſy of France. Soon after, the marſhal de Tallard 
arrived here as embaſſador fram that court, and, 
the 18th of May. made his. public entry thro* the 
city of London. The 18th of June, the earl of 
Portland return'd from France, and the ſame day, 
the carl of Marborough was declared governor to 
the duke of Gloceſter, who was then entring the 
tenth year of his age, and dr. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, was appointed his preceptor. But to returnto 
the parliament. | 


* 


Ihe commons, after their inquiring into the 
grants made by King Charles II, and Kin 


ENGLAND. Bock N. 


James II, ed to examine thoſe made by his WII I' III 
preſent Majeſty in Ireland; and finding, on the 16th Ay? 1696. 
of February, that there was one made to mr. Royl- . 
ton, which mr. Mountague, chancellor of the exche- 
quer, own'd to be for his benefit, a warm debate 
aroſe, thereupon, in the houſe; and it was mov'd, 
that he ſhould withdraw, which, however, paſs'd 
in the negative. It was, thereupon, reſolved, by a 
great majority; * that it was the opinion of this 
* houſe, that the honorable Charles Montague, 
* eſqz chancellor of the Exchequer, for his good 
*« ſervices in this government, did deſerve his Ma- 
« jeſty's favor: which will ſtand a monument to 
his fame, to all ſucceeding ages. | 
The commons having obſerved, that the enemies An aqyrec, olf 
of Chriſtianity were more audacious at this time the — 
than ever, in ridiculing the myſteries of that holy againſt im- 
faith, both in their converſations, and the blaſphemous Piety, &c. 
pamphlets they publiſh'd, and that prophaneneſs and 
immorality daily gained ground among us, preſented, 
on the 17th of the fame month, an addreſs to the 
King, in a body, in which, _—_ other things, 
they defired . his Majeſty would iſſue his procla- 
mation, requiring the judges, and inferior ma- 
* giſtrates, to put the laws in execution againſt 
„ prophaneneſs and immorality, and to diſcounte- 
© nance them in his officers and courtiers, and that 
<« he ſuppreſs all pernicious books and pamphlets, 
* which contained impious doctrines againſt the 
« Holy Trinity, and other fundamental articles of 
© our faith:“ To this, his Majeſty anſwered ; 
c that he could not but be very well pleaſed with His Majeſty's 
c an addreſs of this nature: and he would give im- anſwer. 
© mediate directions, in the ſeveral particulars they 
s defired: but that he could wiſh ſome more et- 
“ fectual proviſion were made for the ſuppreſſin 
* thoſe pernicious books and pamphlets, which 
« their addreſs took notice off.” Accordingly, on 
the 28th, was publiſhed, his Majeſty's proclama- 
tion, for preventing and puniſhing immorality and 
haneneſs. In the mean time, the houſe of lords, 
to ſhew their zeal for ſo laudable a n, prepared 
and paſs d a bill . for the more eff ſuppreſling A bill for that 
« Atheiſm, Blaſphemy, and Prop to end. 
which, after ſeveral conferences, the commons gave 
— 00 th bly, and about th Society fo 
is occaſion, probably, t this time, Boclet r for 
by the incouragement of the King, not only the * 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, with ſeveral other pre- ners. 
lates and divines, but a great many of the laity, 
formed themſelves into a © ſociety for the refor- 
* mation of manners (3); which proved the 
fore-runner of another, for the propogation of 
the goſpel in forein parts.” 
The 7th of March, the King came to the houſe Adds pass d. 
of lords, and gave the royal afſent, Firſt, to an 
act for explaining another act for laying certain 
duties on malt, mum, ſweets, cyder and perry. 
Second, an act for fatisfying arrears of ſeveral- 
c annuities which incurr'd between the 17th of 
« May 1696, and the 17th of May 1697. Third, 
« an act, that all retailers of ſalt ſhall ſell by weight. 
« Fourth, an act for rendering the laws more ef- 
«© fectual, for preventing the importation of forein 
« bone-lace, needle-work, point and cut-work. 


— 


(1) His enemies accuſed him of moſt of the arbitrary 2 in the late reign, and to have well- 


grounded ſuſpicions of adviſing the like in this, and eſpecially the 


vol. 24. p. 260. 


ing up a ſtanding army. n's hiſtory of England, 


(2) He had before had an interview with his Majefty, in Holland, which was managed in the following manner: the 
Rufſian embaſſadors having had their audience of the States- general at the Hague, they were admited to that of King William 
at Utrecht z which being over, his Majeſty and the Czar met in a ſmall gallery, into which they entered both at a time, out 
of the adjoining apartments. Hearty imbraces and compliments being mutually paſs'd, they had a long conference together 
about the poſture of affairs, in which, it is ſaid, the Czar highly applauded his Majeſty's indefatigable indeavors, and conſtant 


aim to reduce France within its ancient limits. 


1 This inſtitution is, in itſelf, certainly very laudable, tho 


it be not attended with all the ſucceſs that were to be wiſh'd, 


is not only render d, in a great meaſure, uſeleſs, but laid - ay to cenſure, by the ſcandalous and unwarrantable practices 


of thole beggarly informers, whom the ſociety are under a 


ty of imploying, for the detecting of vicious ne 


— Att. —— DG. — 
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trade, 


« And, Fifth, an act to prevent the throwing and 
6 firing of ppm ſerpents, and other fireworks 
« (1).” And, on the 2d of May, his Majeſty 
came again to the houſe, and gave the royal aſſent 
to; * Firft, an act for granting to his Majeſty 
« 1,484,015 l. for diſbanding forces and payi 
« ſeamen. Second, an act for explaining an a 
« for the relief of the poor; and, Third, an act 
<« for diſſolving the marriage between Charles ear} 
« of Macclesfield, and Ann his wife, and to illegi- 
« gimate her children.” 

is lordſhip caſe was this : going to travel, ſoon 
after he was married, he left his lady, at his father's 
houſe 3 but ſhe, not liking the place or company, 
went to her mother, the lady Maſon's. The earl, 


being returned home, and reſenting this ſtep of his 
lady's, which ſhe had made without his privity or 
conſent, inſtead of recalling her, ſuffered her to live 


in a ſtate of ſeparation : during this time, the coun- 
teſs — ry ag llant, — ben ſhe had a daugh- 
ter, towards the latter end of the year 1696. 
child dying before the earl had heard an 
the matter, by the interceſſion of friends, 
evailed upon to allow her 5001. per annum, as a 
eparate maintenance, till he heard ſhe had another 


child; and then, being out of all patience, he in- 
— es 


his 
thing of 


deavor'd to get a divorce in 
but conſidering that court could not authorize his 


marrying again, he brought the matter before the 
houſe of lords. | 


While this cauſe was depending in Doctorꝰs- com- 
mons, the counteſs inſiſted on her innocence, and 
ſaid, that her huſband, neglecting to cohabit with 
her on his return from his travels, ſhe had, with 
the aſſiſtance of a woman of intrigue, ſurprized him 
into a private meeting with her; and he, not dif- 
covering ſhe was his wife, had got her with child : 
but this matter being afterwards diſcover'd, ſhe on- 
ly inſiſted, in the houſe of lords, that the late ear} 
had turn'd her out of doors, and that the preſent 
ear] had been the occaſion of her misfortune, by 
refuſing to live with her, at a time when he could 
make no juſt objection to her conduct; notwith- 
ſtanding ſhe had ſaved his life, by petitioning Kin 
James in his behalf. The lords, tho* they paſs 
the bill for diffolving the marriage, and to make 
her children illegimate, had- ſuch a regard to her 
repreſentations, that they added a proviſo, where- 
by the earl was obliged to reſtore her fortune. 


r- of the The buſineſs of the Eaſt-India-trade, which had 
India been depending many years, and was look'd on as | 


ſo nice and difficult, that it had been refer*d to the 
King and his council, and back again by them 
to the parliament, was now brought upon the car- 
pet again. The old company having offer'd to ad- 
vance 500,000 l. at four per cent, for the ſervice 
of the government, in caſe the trade to India might 
be ſettled on them, excluſive of all others, the houſe 
ſeem'd inclined to imbrace their propoſal ; when 
another number of merchants, the chief of whom 
was mr. Shephard, who were, likewiſe, favor'd by 
the court, propoſed to the houſe to raiſe two mil- 
lions, at eight per cent, on condition the trade to 
India might be ſettled on the ſubſcribers excluſive of 
all others. They alſo propoſed, thar theſe ſubſcribers 
ſhould not be obliged to trade in a joint-ſtock, but 
if any members of them ſhould afterwards defire to 
be incorporated, a charter ſhould be granted them 
for that purpoſe. The houſe judged this new overture 


n 


he was 


I 


pany had at length made, to 


| 


not only to be more adv 
ment, but, likewiſe, very likely to ſettle this con- 
troverted trade, on a better footing than it had hi- 
therto been. A bill was, therefore, ordered, 
the 26th of May, to be brought into the houſe, 
* for ſettling the trade to the Eaſt-Indies, on 
*© thoſe who ſhould ſubſcribe the two millions, 
according to the limitations before- mentioned,“ 
and then they made the following reſolutions : 

*© 1ſt, That every ſubſcriber might have the 
ol of trading yearly, to the amount of his 
s reſpective ſubſcription, or might aſſign over his 
<« liberty of trading, to any other perſon. 

ad, That his Majeſty be impower'd to in- 
<< corporate ſuch of the faid ſubſcribers as ſhould 
« defire the fame. | 

3- ** Thatthe powers and privileges for carrying 
© on the Eaſt-I trade ſhould be ſettled by par- 
„ lament. 


4. That the ſaid ſubſcribers ſhould injoy the 
« ſajd eight per cent, and liberty of trading to the 
« Eaſt-Indies, excluſive of all others, for the term 


of ten years, and until the ſame ſhould be re- 


« deemed by parliament. 


5. * That every perſon ſubſcribing 500 l. have 
« a vote, and no perſon to have more votes than 
ec one. 

6+ „ That all ſhips laden in the Eaſt-Indies 
s ſhould be obliged to deliver in England. 
7. That noperſon who ſhould be a member of 
t any corporation trading to the Eaſt-Indies, ſhould, 
ce trade otherwiſe, than in the joint-ſtock of ſuch 
* corporation of which he was a member. 

8. That 5 l. per annum, ad valorem, upon all 
c returns from the Eaſt-Indies, be paid by the im- 
c porter, to be placed to the account of the ſub · 
« {cribers, towards the charge of ſending em- 
60 2 and other extraordinary expences ; 
«c 3 

9. ** That over and above the duties now paya- 
cc ble, a farther duty of one ſhilling and ten pence 


per pound weight, be laid upon all wrought-tilks 


imported from India and Perſia, to be paid 
e by the importer. 1 
The bill being accordingly brought into the 
houſe, the old Eaſt- India - company petitioned againſt 
it, to which the commons had ſo much regard, as 
to offer the ſettling of this trade on them, if they 
would accept it on the ſame terms and limitations, 
on which the others were contented to take it, and 
which the parliament judged moſt advantageous 
for the kingdom; but the members of the old 
company having rejected this propoſal, the com- 
mons paſſed the bill, the 25th of June, in favor of 
the new adventurers. | 
Notwithſtanding this bill had paſſed the houſe of 
commons, the old company would not yet give up 
their cauſe, but followed the bill to the houſe of 
lords, where they were heard by their council, fir 
Thomas Powis and fir Bartholomew Shore, as 
their antagoniſts were, in anſwer to their allegations. 
The lords having weighed the reaſons on both ſides, 
and chiefly conſidered, that the propoſal the old com- 
pd the two millions, 
was like to prove ineffectual, by reaſon that ſome 
of their principal members were known to have 
no great affection to the preſent government, upon 
mature conſideration they gave their concurrence 
to the bill (2). As 


(1) This bill was order'd 
fre-works, and particularly 
his eyes 

(2) Bi 
a fund for 


upon the complaints of ſeveral 
the Jo 


—_ 4 


perſons who had been maim'd, or otherwiſe hurt by theſe diminutive 
rd Jermyn, who, on the thankſgiving-day for the peace, had the misfortune to have one of 
ut out, by a ſquib thrown into his coach, as he paſs'd along Fleet-ſtreet. : 

hop Burnet gives us the following account of the paſſing of this act: while the houſe of commons (ſays he) was ſeeking 
paying the arrears of the army, and for the expence at ſea and land, for the next year ; a propoſal was made for 
conſtituting a new Eaft-India-company, which ſhould trade with joint-ſtock, others being admited in a determinate p 


a ſeparate trade, The old Eaſt-India-company oppoſed this, and offered to advance a ſum (but far ſhort of what 


1 * to 
the public 


ns, 


— 


— 


to the govern- WII I' IH. 


Ax' 1698, 
1 
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Wirr' III. As I am now upon the affairs of trade, it may | ry in the houſe of commons, to puniſh Dun- WiI I' In 

Ax” 1698. not be improper to mention here, that the com- comb, it was loſt in the upper houſe, by one ſin- Ay? 1606 

M ◻ wmons took likewiſe into conſideration, thoſe of the | gle voice; upon which the proſecution was dropped, WR; 

Affairs of the African company, which had long wanted a due and they all eſcaped (i). 

African com. regulation: and upon account of the neceſſity of | The 16th of May, the King came again to the Acts paſſed, 

_ keeping up forts and caſtles, for the defenſe of the | houſe of lords, and gave the royal aſſent, 1. To 
Engliſh factories, on the coaſt of Guinea, the par- | an act for laying ſeveral duties upon coals 
liament made a bill to ſettle the ſaid company, and | and culm. 2. An act to execute judgments and 
to inable them to maintain all ſuch forts, as they | ** decrees, ſaved in a clauſe in an act made in this 
now had in their poſſeſſion, or ſhould hereafter pur- | ** reign, for taking away the courts holden before 
chaſe or erect, for the preſervation of their trade : | the preſident and council of the marches of 
and inacted, at the ſame time, that any of the ſub- Wales. 3. An act for continuing the duties 
jets of this realm, as well as the ſaid company, | ©* upon coffee, tea, chocolate and ſpices ; for the 
might, after the 24th of June 1698, trade from | ſatistaction of the Iriſh tranſport-debt. 4. An 

England, or after the 1ſt of Auguſt, from any of | act for the better preventing the counterfeitin 

his Majeſty's plantations in America, to the coaſt of | ** and diminiſhing the coin of this kingdom, 

Africa, between Cape-mount, and the Cape of Good | ** g. An act for determining differences by arbi- 
Hope, both the faid company, and the 1nterlopers, | “ tration. 6. An act for the better payment of 
anſwering a duty of 10 per cent, of the value of inland-bills of exchange. 7. An act to natura- 
the 2 exported thither from England, or from f lize the children of ſuch officers and ſoldiers, the 
his Majeſty's American plantations, towards the | ©* natural-born ſubjects of this realm, who had been 
maintenance of the forts and ſettlements. born abroad during the war; the parents of ſuch 

Owlers and This ſeſſion, likewiſe, the parliament, for the | children having been in the ſervice of the govern- 

— benefit of trade, made ſeveral prudent proviſions, | ment. 8. An act to repeal an act made the 

pe inan act «© for the explanation and better execution] gꝗgth year of Queen Elizabeth, for reſtraining 
« of former acts made pa tranſportation of | *© malſters from making of malt; and ſeveral 
« wool, fuller's-earth, and ſcouring clay 3” they | «+ private acts. 
likewiſe applied themſelves with great diligence, he 21ſt, a complaint being made to the houſe The depen. 
to diſcover and puniſh ſuch offenders, who carried | of commons, of a printed book, intitled : the dance of 
on a fraudulent and ſecret commerce with France, | . caſe of Ireland's being bound by acts of parliament Ireland, on 
and, to the great —_ of the royal luſtring com- | in England,” (written by William Molyneux of OED 

y of this kingdom, had, for diverſe years paſt, | Dublin, eſq;) which denied the dependance of Ire-1,,4 adn. 
— brought in great quantities of French land on the parliament of England; the commons in 
ala modes and luſtrings. Many of theſe private | a body preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty, wherein 
ſmugglers being detected, were impeached before | they ſet forth; «© the dangerous attempts which had 
the houſe of lords, of high-crimes and miſdemeanors; | been made by ſome of his ſubjects of Ireland, to 
and eight of them were, by that houſe, fined in the | + ſhake off their ſubjection to and dependance on 
ſum of 18,000 1. which, at the requeſt of the com- | *© England ; which appeared not only by the book 
mons, was appropriated towards the building of | above · mentionꝰd, but more fully by the proceedings 
Greenwich-Hoſpital, | * of the houſe of commons in Ireland, who pretend- 

Falſe indorſe- Offenders of another kind were likewiſe animad- | ©* ed to — an act for the confirming an act of the 

_ t , verted upon, this ſeſſion, by the commons, tho they Engliſh parliament, for the ſecurity of his Ma- 

Jeteted, bad the good fortune to come off at a rate no way | © kan perſon and government, expreſly binding 
adequate to their crime. Theſe were certain officers | ] Ireland, and making ſeveral alterations therein, 
concerned in the revenue, who found means to rob] which amounted to a repeal of what was in- 
the public many ways; but more particularly by | ** ated in England: they therefore humbly be- 
falſe indorſements on exchequer notes; by which | ** ſought his Majeſty, that he would give his or- 
they gained 7. I. 12 s. per cent, which indeed was | © ders for preventing any thing of the like nature 
allowed, upon the ſecond iſſuing of exchequer-bills, | ** for the future, and to diſcourage all things which 
but not upon the firſt, till theſe plunderers of their | ** might in any degree leſſen the dependance of Ire- 
country found means clandeſtinely to procure ſuch | + land and England:“ to which his Majeſty an- 
indorſements to defraud the public. The chief of | ſwered : „ that he would take care what they 
theſe were mr. Charles Duncomb, receiver-general | *+ complained of ſhould be redreſſed. 

of theexciſe; John Knight,treaſurer of the cuſtoms ; The 28th{the commons reſolved, in order to make The King's 
Bartholomew Burton ot the exciſe- office; and Regi- up the King's revenue, that of the hereditary and -+ x * ad 
nald Maryot, one of the deputy-tellers of the ex- | ++ temporary exciſe, poſt-office, ſmall branches“ ; 
chequer ; the laſt of whom 8 his pardon, by of the new ſubſidies of tonage and poundage, 
being an evidence againſt the reſt. Duncomb and | ** continued to the firſt day of February 1699, 
Knight, who were members of the commons, were! tag I. be granted to his Majeſty, during 
expelled the houſe and commited to the Tower, and | his life, and that whatſoever the ſaid revenues 
Burton was ſent to Newgate. But after a bill had | «© ſhould exceed 700,000 l. yearly ſhould be ap- 


_—_—— 


— 


occaſions required) for an act of parliament, that ſhould confirm their charters. The projectors of the new company offered two 
millions, upon the ſecurity of a good fund to pay the intereſt of their mony at eight per cent; great oppoſition was made to 
this ; for King, an addreſs that was made to him, by the houſe of commons, had granted the old company a new 
charter, they being obliged to take in a new ſubſcription of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, to increaſe their ſtock and trade. 
Thoſe impowered by this new charter were not charged with any malverſation. They had been trading under great d iſad- 
vantages, and with great loſſes, by reaſon of the war ; it is true, the King had reſerved a power to himſelf, by a clauſe in the 
charter, to diſſolve them, upon warning given, three years before ſuch diffolution : ſo it was ſaid, that no injuſtice was done 
them, if public notice ſhould be given of ſuch an intended diſſolution. To this it was anſwered, that the clauſe, reſerving that 

wer, Was in many charters ; but that it was conſidered only as a threatning, obliging them to a good conduct; but that 
it was not ordinary to diſſolve a company, by virtue of ſuch a clauſe, when no error or malverfation was objefted. The old com- 
pany came at laſt to offer the whole ſum that was wanted ; but the party was now formed, ſo they come too late, and this had 
no other effect, but to raiſe a clamor againſt this on as extreamly rigorous, if n<t unjuſt : but the act was carried: the 
King was very indifferent in the matter at firſt, the greatneſs of the ſum that was wanted, which could not probably be 
raiſed by any other project, prevailed on him. | | | 

(1) It was then generally believed, that Duncomb came off by the force of almighty gold, and that his ill acquired wealth, 
computed by ſome at 400,000 I. was ſunk at leaſt a third, if not one half, on this account. The commons were however ſo 
diſſatisfied at Duncomb's being ſet at liberty, by order of the houſe of lords, without their conſent, that they cauſed him to be 


remanded m the Tower, where he continued till the end of the ſeſſion. 
«« propriated 
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ties upon 
glaſs, &c. 
taken of. 


Complaints 
againſt the 
woollen ma- 
nufatures in 


Ad paſſed, 


Wit? III.“ propriated to ſuch uſes as ſhould be directed by 
Ax? 1698. 


arliament. 


he glaſs and tobacco · pipe - makers having juſtly 
complained of the grievous taxes which had been 
laid on their manufactures, the commons reſolved, 
on the 25th of June, * to take off half the duties 
% now upon glaſs-wares, and the whole duties upon 
« .ſtone and earthen- wares and tobacco-pipes, and 
&« to grant an equivalent to his Majeſty, by laying 
« a farther duty upon whale-bone, and upon Scoriſh 
« linen imported. 

The laſt thing I have to mention of note, which 
came under the conſideration of the houſe of com- 
mons, this ſeſſion, was the complaints made, that 
the woollen manufacture was carried on in Ireland, 
to the great prejudice of that ſtaple-trade in Eng- 
land. To oP the progreſs of this growing evil, 
they enter'd indeed upon a bill, bur it terminated in 
an addreſs to the King, in which, among other 
things, they told his Majeſty, „that the par- 
« liament of England would be neceſſitated to inter- 
« poſe, to prevent this miſchief, unleſs his Ma- 
«« jeſty, by his authority and great wiſdom, ſhould 
find means to ſecure the trade of England, by 
« making his ſubjects of Ireland, to purſue the 
« joint intereſt of both kingdoms :” to this addreſs 
his Majeſty anſwered : “he ſhould do all that in 
« himlay, to promote the trade of England, and to 
« diſcourage the woollen, and incourage the linen- 
« manufacture in Ireland.“ 


The 5th of July, the King came to the houſe of 
peers, and gave the royal ſanct ion, 1. To an act for 
10 raiſing two millions, and for ſettling the trade to the 
« Eaſt-Indies. 2. An act for lay ing farther duties on 
«« ſtamped vellom, parchment and paper. 3. An act 
«« for granting to his Majeſty an aid by a quarterly 
„ poll for one year. 4. An act for lay ing a far- 
« ther ſubſidy upon tonage and poundage towards 
« raiſing a yearly ſum of 700,000 1. for the civil 
« liſt, &c. 5. An act for increaſing his Majeſty's 
« duties upon luſtrings and alamodes. 6. An act 
« for apply ing to the uſe of the navy and ordnance 
<« the overplus of the mony and ſtores, which were 
« provided for the building twenty-ſeven ſhips of war. 
« 7, An act for inlarging the time for — 
« certain annuities. 8. An act for the better an 
« more orderly payment of the lottery tickets; 
% now payable out of certain additional duties of 
«« exciſe, and of other annuities lately payable out 
« of the tonage-duties. 9. An act for licenſing 
« hawkers and pedlars, for a farther proviſion of 
« intereſt for the tranſport-debt, for the reducin 
« of Ireland. 10. An act for taking away half 
te the duties on glaſs-wares, and the whole duties 
« on ſtone and earthen-wares and tobacco-pipes, 
« and for granting (in lieu thereof) new duties upon 
«« whale-fins and Scotiſh linen. 11. An act for pre- 
e venting abuſes in charging, collecting and paying 
e the duties upon marriages, births, burials, tv. 
« Jors and widowers. 12. An act for the better pre- 
« venting the imbezzlement of his Majeſty's ſtores 
« of war; as alſo the cheats and abuſes in paying 
«« ſeamens wages. 13. An act for the more effec- 
« tual ſuppreſſing blaſphemy and prophaneneſs. 
« 14. act to ſettle the trade to Africa. 
« 15, An act for the better incouragement of the 
royal luſtring company, and for the more effec- 
e tual preventing the fraudulent importation of lu- 
« ſtrings and alamodes. 16. An act for the increaſe 
« and preſervation of timber, in the new foreſt, 


— 


one year. 
ſword-hilts, and other manufactures of ſilver. 
19. An act for adjuſting the proportions of fine 
ſilver and ſilk, for the better making ſilver and 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ee 


** the wire-drawers. 20. An act for raiſing the 


militia, for the year 1698, altho* the month's-pay, 
formerly advanced, be not repaid. 21. An a& 
for inlarging the time for regiſtring ſhips, pur- 
«« ſuant to the act for preventing frauds and regu- 
eating abuſes in the plantation-trade. 22, An 
«© aCt for the explanation and better execution of 
« former acts made againſt exportation of wool, 
fuller*s-earth, and ſcouring- clay 23. An act to 
repeal the act made, the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, for relief of creditors, by making com- 
poſition with their debtors, in caſe two-thirds 
in number and value, did agree (1) :” and to 
twenty other private acts. This being done, his 
Majeſty told both houſes : 


„% That he could not take leave of ſo 


cc 
66 
cc 
cc 
cc 


for his ſafety and honor, and for the ſupport and 
«+ welfare of his people. Every one of your ſeſſions 

(continued he) has made good this character: the 
happy uniting of us in an aſſociation, for our 
mutual defenſe; the remedying the corruption of 
the coin, which had been ſo long growing upon 
the nation; the reſtoring of credit; the giving 
ſupplies, in ſuch a manner, for carrying on the 


rable peace; and after that the making ſuch pro- 
viſions for our common ſecurity, and towards 
« ſatisfying the debts contracted in ſo long a war, 

with as little burden to the people as is poſlible, are 
ſuch things as will give a laſting reputation to this 
«« parliament, and will be a ſubje& of emulation to 
« thoſe who ſhall come hereafter.” He added, that 
„ beſide all this, he thought himſelf perſonally ob- 


« liged to return his thanks to the houſe of com- 


«© mons, for the regard they had had to his honor, by 
c the eſtabliſhment of his revenue; that there was 
*« nothing he valued ſo muchas the eſteem and love 
“of his people: and as, for their ſakes, he avoided 
« no hazards during the war, ſo his whole ſtudy 
« and care ſhould be to improve and continue to 
« them the advantages and bleſſings of peace.” 
He concluded, by earneſtly deſiring them all, in 
de their ſeveral ſtations, to be vigilant in preſerving 
e peace and good order, and a due and regular 
c execution of the laws, eipecially thoſe againſt 
«< jrreligion and . 


gold- thread; and for preventing the abuſes of 


war, as did by God's bleſſing, purchaſe an hono- 


good a The King's 
parliament, without publicly acknowleging the ſpeech to both 
ſenſe he had of the great things they had done houſes. 


Then the parliament was prorogued to the 2d The parlia- 


of Auguſt : but, on the 7th of July, a proclama- — 
tion was iſſued, for diſſolving the preſent parlia- ? 


ment, and calling another, to meet the 24thof Auguſt, 
The act for eſtabliſhing the new Eaſt-India-com- 


nt diflol- 
, and 
another call- 
ed. | 


pany having obtained the royal ſanction, the com- A new Eaſt- 
| miſſioners appointed by his Majeſty, for taking ſub- India-compa- 


ſcriptions towards the railing of two millions, and ny erected. 


for ſettling a new Eaſt- India- company, opened theit 
books, the 14th of July, at Mercer's-hall, and 
ſuch was the zeal which people of all ranks, and 
even foreigners, ſhewed on this occaſion, to 
aſſiſt the government, and promote the trade of 
the nation, that in three days, the whole ſum was 
compleated (2). 


(1) Tho' the deſign of this act was 


good, there was a neceſſity of repealing it; becauſe debtors took the 4d 


tage of it, 


to make ſo many feigned creditors, that they out-voted the real creditors, and thereby, in a great meaſure, defrauded them of 


their debts. : 
(2) When the books were cloſed, it a 


, that there was ſomething more ſubſcribed than the two millions ; and it was 


erally believed, that if they had been kept open, till the diſtant corporations, private men in remote countries, and 
2 2 could have remited — — for the large ſums they intended to ſubſcribe, the ſubſcription 
would have amounted to, at leaſt two millions more: an aſtoniſhing inſtance of the opulence of England, and of the ſtrength of 


the government, hardly to be parallelled in the hiſtory of former times, and * poſterity will ſcarce believe. 


Vol. III. 


His 


in che county of Northampton. 17. An act to WIII' III. 
ſtop the coining of half-pence, and farthings for Ax' 1678. 
18. An act for the exporting watches, CA\/J 
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Wirr' III. His Maj fi rd ted a charter, bearing | enſi f the ord that he had been inveſted W n 
1 1 1s Soabnoae * upon this a> — ** . Which act = — it Ken- A" 1698 


An” _— the 5th of — N ono 22 
LON of parliament, made and paſſed for that purpole, to 
a the ſociety for carrying on a trade to the Eaſt- 
Indies, by the name of; The GENERAL Socrtty, 
« jntitled to the advantages given by an act of par- 
« ljament, for advancing a ſum not exceeding two 
« millions, for the ſervice of the crown of England.“ 
For which, every ſubſcriber towards it, beſide the 
freedom of traffic to the Eaſt-Indies, under the 
reſtrictions and limitations mentioned in the ſaid 
charter, are intitled to an annuity of eight per 
cent for ever, in the manner by the act pre- 
ſcribed. | 
We have an abſtract of this charter, in Harris, 
to which are annex'd heads of an agreement between 
the two Eaſt· India- companies; but they are too pro- 
lix to be here inſerted. 


Some domeſ- I muſt now go back to ſome other tranſactions 
= <q which happened during the ſeſſion of parliament. I 


have already mentioned monſ. de Tallard's arrival 
in England, as embaſſador from France: the 28th 
of March, he had his firſt private audience of the 
King at Kenſington. The next day baron Simeoni, 
captain of the guards of the elector of Bavaria, 
had his firſt public audience of his Majeſty ; and the 
count de Platen, chamberlain to his electoral high- 
neſs of Brumſwick, had, the fame day, his audience 
of leave. 
The — The 4th of April, the King went to New-market, 
ker  fotake the diverſions of hunting and horſe-racing : 
" and the next day, the univerſity of Cambridge paid 
their duty to his Majeſty, being introduced by 
their chancellor, the duke of Semmerſer. Monl. 
de Tallard followed his Majeſty to that place, and 
was not a little ſurprized to ſee ſo vaſt a concourſe 
of nobility and gentry (eſpecially as ic was in time 
of parliament) and the prodigious ſums of mony 
that were either won or loſt there. The 16th, his 
Majeſty returned to Kenſington ; the 26th, the 
count de Bonde, embaſſador extraordinary from the 
court of Sweden, made his public entry in mourning 
on occaſion of the death of the late King of Sweden; 
and on the 29th had his firſt public audience of King 
William at Windfor. The 16th of May, the 
French embaſſador made his public entry, with a 
very handſome, tho? ſmall retinue, and on the 19th 
had his firſt public audience at Windſor, where he 
was ſplendidly entertained at dinner. The 3oththe 
Swediſh embaſſador returned to the Sovereign the 
Garter and George of his late Majeſty Charles XI, 
King of Sweden, with the whole habit, and other 


AY 


unn 


* with great ce remony. LANNY 
have already mentioned the earl of Portland's The earl of 
embaſſy to France, where he made his public entry Portland's 
with ſuch pomp and ſplendor, ' as had never been Pate to 
ſeen at that court, ſince the duke of Buckingham 
was there, to demand the Princeſs Mary Henrietta, 
of France, in marriage for King Charles I. The 
11th of March, he was admited to hi firſt public 
audience, where nothing was, wanting on the fide 
of the court, to ſhew him the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
marks of honor ( ” Nor were the Princes of the 
blood, and the marſhals of France, and other per- 
ſons of the higheſt diſtinction in that kingdom, leſs 
forward in ſhewing him the moſt ſingular marks 
poſſible of honor and reſpect. He was in particular 
treated four days, with great magnificence at Ver- 
ſailles (2). | | 
The 4th of June, the earl of Portland had his 
laſt ; audience (having had ſeveral before) of 
the French King, at Verſailles, in his cloſet, when 
he took his leave, as he did of the reſt of the court 
ſoon after. The King ſent the earl the uſual preſent 
of his picture ſet with diamonds : but it was 
obſerv'd that the ſtones were of three times the 
value uſual on thoſe occaſions. The Sth, he left 
Paris, and arrived at Kenſington, on the 19th of 
the ſame month (3). TY 
The 16th of July, the King declared in council fond, galice 
his intention of going to Holland, in a ſhort time, Fred. 
and that he had nominated the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the lord Sommers, lord chancellor; the earl 
of Pembroke, lord privy-ſeal; the duke of Devon- 
ſhire, lord ſteward of his Majeſty's houſhold; the 
earl of Dorſet ; the earlof Marlborough, governor 
to his Highneſs the duke of Glouceſter ; the earl 
of Romney, lord warden of the Cinque-ports ; 
the earl ot Oxford, firſt commiſſioner of the 
admiralty ; and Charles Montague eſq; firſt com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury, to be lords-juſtices of Eng- 
land, for the adminiſtration of the government, 
during his abſenſe. Four days after, the King ſer fail 
for Holland, attended by a ſquadron of men of 
war, under the command of fir Cloudeſiy Shovel, 
and landing the next day at Cy Porters lay that 
night at his palace at Hounſlardike, and went from 
thence to the Hague; where I ſhall leave his 
Majeſty to give a brief account of the affairs of 
Scotland and Ireland. 
The parliament of Scotland meeting, the 19th of Affairs of 
July, the King's letter to them was read, in which Scotland. 


The King 
goes to Hol- 
d. 


(1) He had this audience, in his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's bed-chamber, and even within the rails round the bed, where the 
King ſtood, with the three young Princes his 2 the count de Thoulouſe, the duke d' Aumont, and the marſhal de 


Noailles ; an honor rarely ſhewn any embaſſador, 


unleſs on very extraordinary occaſions. 


(z) I muſt not here omit a paſſage between mr. Prior, ſecretary of the embaſſy, and one of the French King's officers. The 
latter leading the ſecretary about the apartments, ſhewed him, among other curioſities, thoſe fine pieces of Le Brun, repre- 
ſenting Lewis XIVth's vittories, and could not forbear being ſo vain, to aſk him, in a taunting manner, whether King 
William's actions were, . likewiſe, to be ſeen, in his palace? To which mr. Prior, as wittily, as aptly replied: No, fir, 
„ the monuments of my maſter's actions are to be ſeen every where but in his own houſe.” 

(3) Thus ended this famous embaſſy, which, it has been ſaid, coſt King William $0,000 l. to little or no purpoſe, but to do 
honor to his favorite; for, as it has been very juſtly obſerved, ©* no embaſſador was ever more honored, or leſs ſucceſsful, than 
the earl of Portland: not having been able to gain one of the two points, which he had principally in commiſſion ; I mean 


«« the removal of King James, and the reliet of the- Proteſtants of France, againſt whom the per 


ution, which had been, in 


«« ſome meaſure, interrupted by the war, began to rage afreſh, with redoubled violence; both which, Lewis XIV flatly 
«« denied :” and he perhaps, may have been the more tenacious, in thoſe and other points, as France had not found any great 
immediate benefit by the peace, fartherthan the diſcontinuance of a war, they were not in a condition to carry on, and a time to 
breathe, in order to prepare for the execution of other great ſchemes, they had even now undoubtedly in view. The continuator 
of Rapin, in French, gives this matter a very different turn, and will not allow that the French King was reduced to any neceſſity 
of ing peace, being (as he expreſſes it) every where conqueror ; but that it was a meer ftrain of policy: however it is molt 


probable that they both concurred. 


As to their commerce with England, in particular, they did not find their expectations 


anſwered. The Engliſh were uſed, before the war, to ſend vaſt ſums of mony yearly into France, not only for wines, paper, 
ſtuffs, linen ats and filks ; but alſo for a your many unprofitable and unneceſſary bawbles, which were all paid for with 


ready mony ; they taking little or nothing o 


ſhift without theſe commodities of the product of France. 


Italy, and Spain, with linen from Holland and Silefia ; and for 


our growth or manufacture: but the Engliſh had, by this time, learnt to make 


They ſupplied themſelves with wines, chiefly from Portugal, 
pers, ſtuffs, hats and ſilks, the manufactures of thoſe goods 


ſet up here by the French refugees ſufficiently furniſhed us; ſo that when the French King ſent over a commiſſary- general, to 
ate the commerce between the two nations, he met with inſuperable difficulties ; as well on this account, as becauſe of 


che great duties laid on all French goods, which were already appropriated to ſeveral uſes. 


t he 
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Wit III.“ be thanked them for the proofs they had given 


An! 169 


8. him of their loyalty and affection during the war, 


« and aſſured them, he would give them ſuch in- 
« couragement, on all occaſions, that they ſhould 
« find the advantages of their fidelity and duty to 
« him ; and he was ſorry the ſituation of his affairs 
e prevented his deſign of holding this ſeſſion of 
«« parliament in perſon : he acquainted them, that 
« jt was abſolutely neceſſary, for the forces to be 
« continued, and defired ſupplies accordingly. 
« He recommended the diſcouragement of irre- 
« ligion, vice and immorality : and put them in 
« mind of the great deliverance he had been the 
« occaſion of; aſſuring them, at the ſame time, of 
&« his care to maintain their religious and civil 
« rights, and of his favor and protection, in all 
«© their concerns. 

The Scots Eaſt-India-company were, however, 
notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances, very unealy, on 
account of the ſtop put to their ſubſcriptions, by 
England; they therefore prefered a petition to 
their parliament, in which they repreſented ; ** that 
« notwithſtanding the King and parliament had, 
« by two ſeveral ſolemn acts, and letters-patent, 
« eſtabliſhed their company, with ſuch powers and 
e privileges, as were neceſſary to incourage their 
« undertakings ; and particularly, impowered them 
« to raiſe a joint-ſtock, and to infranchiſe ſuch 
« foreiners, as would become partners with them, 
« and to enter into treaties of commerce, with 
&« any in amity with his Majeſty : and accordingly 
« their directors propoſing to ſhare theſe privileges 
« with their country-men, and their neighbors in 
« England, 300,000 I. had been ſubſcribed, by 
« the ſubjects of both kingdoms, within the 
% ſpace of nine days, as one half of their capital 
« ſtock, and one-fourth thereof paid in ſpecie: 
& that the commons of England had, notwith- 
« ſtanding, defeated their enterprize, by ſum- 
«© moning, not only the Engliſh ſubſcribers, but 
C ſeveral of the ſubjects of Scotland, before them, 
and laid them under ſuch diſcouragements, that 
* they were forced to relinquiſh the undertaking : 
« that, however, the nobility, gentry, and mer- 
« chants in Scotland, upon the taith of the 
« ſaid acts of parliament and letters-patent, raiſed 
« ſtill a more conſiderable ſtock, for carrying on 
« this trade, and bad as great expectations ot fo- 
« rein aids as their hearts could wiſh ; eſpecially 
« at Hamburg, where the merchants of that city 
« entered into a contract with their directors, to 
e join at leaſt 200,000 l. ſterling with them: but, 
<« to their great ſurprize, the Engliſh miniſters, un- 
der pretenſe of a warrant from his Majeſty, put a 
e ſtop thereto, not only diſowning the authority of 
e the ſaid acts of parliament, and letters-patent, 
e but by threatning both the ſenate and inhabi- 
« tants of Hamburg, with the King's utmoſt diſ- 
« pleaſure, it they countenanced or joined in the 
« ſaid trade. 

* That as the proſpect they had of aſſiſtance 
* from Hamburg, and ſeveral other places, had 
induced them to prepare a far greater equipage, 
<< than otherwiſe they would have done; ſo the ren- 
«+ dring thoſe meaſures abortive had not only weak- 


<« ened their ſtock, leſſened their credit, retarded 


« their firſt expedition, and diſheartned many of 


e their partners at home, but even ſlackened their 


i reſolution and power of proſecuting, at that time, 
< ſeveral other 


„ view, that tho their company was more imme- 
&« diately and ſenſibly touched, by theſe proceed- 
e ings ; yet they conceived, that the honor and 
* independency of the nation, as well as the credit 
„ and authority of parliament, was ſtruck ar, 
e thro? their $a 


ranches of forein and domeſtic 
** trades and improvements, which they had in 


4 


3 


es: and therefore they could not 


avoid layi 


— 


this matter before the great WIL L' III. 


council of the nation, that they might provide Ax' 1698. 


cc ſuch remedies, as they, in their great wiſdom. 


* ſhould judge proper, and vindicate their com- 
** Pany's reputation abroad, by ſupporting the 
** credit of the acts of parliament and letters 
patent, by which the ſame was eſtabliſhed, and 
e wherein the honor of the nation was ſo much 
concerned.“ 4 
The parliament, hereupon, addreſſed his Ma- 
jeſty, and ſet forth, . that having conſidered the 
++ repreſentation made to them, by their company 
trading to Africa and the Indies, ſhewing ſeveral 
obſtructions they had met with in their trade, by 
a memorial preſented to the ſenate of Hambur 
by his Majeſty's reſident, and otherwiſe ; they, 
therefore laid before his Majeſty,the whole nation's 
concern in that matter; earneſtly intreating, and 
aſſuredly expecting, that his Majeſty would take 
ſuch meaſures as might effectually vindicate the 
undoubted rights and privileges of the faid com- 
pany, and ſupport the credit and intereſt thereof; 
and as they returned his Mpjeſty their hear 
thanks for the aſſurances he had given them of all 
due incouragement,for promoting the trade of that 
kingdom, they humbly recommended to the 
more eſpecial marks of his favor, the concern 
of the ſaid company, as that branch of their 
trade, in which they, and the nation they 
Q —_— had a more particular inte- 
reſt,” 


This addreſs, and two petitions from the Eaſt- 
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India-company to the King, had, however no effect; 


his Majeſty think ing it neceſſary to continue diſincou- 
raging the undertaking, both at Hamburg and in 
England. This was ſo highly reſented by the 
parliament of Scotland, that they came to ſome 
threatning reſolutions ; upon which, the high com- 
miſſioner adjourned them, from time to time, which 
did but more and more incenſe the nation. Under 
all theſe difficulties, they however proceeded to 
ſettle a colony or Darien, and might probably have 
maintained it, if the jealouſy of the Spaniards, and 
their precautions, backed by a prohibition from 
England to the iſland of Jamaica, and all other 
Engliſh ſettlements in America, to have any inter- 
courſe or correſpondence with the Scots at Darien, 


or to furniſh them with proviſions of any kind, 


had not deprived them of all means of ſubſiſtence : 


but I ſhall have occaſion to ſay more of this matter, 
in the ſequel. 


While the King was in Holland, a parliament Affairs of 


was alſo aſſembled in Ireland, which met the Ireland. 


17th of September, according to their laſt proro- 
gation, and was opened with a ſpeech by one of the 
lords-juſtices.z in which he reminded the Iriſh, 
that it was to King William they owed their de- 
5 liverance, their preſent ſafety, and their hopes of 
future proſperity : he then recommended to the 
% parliament the incouragement of the linen- 
C manufacture; and told them, that the woollen- 
manufacture could never be incouraged there, 


being the ſtaple-trade of England, from whence 
all forein markets were ſupplied : he likewiſe 
informed them, that the King would ſend over 


% from England part of the forces, which had 
« ſerved abroad, and diſband moſt of thoſe in Ire- 
«© land (except five regiments of French refugees) 
„ however, the King declared he would keep the 
«« officers in pay "ill they could be otherwiſe pro- 
« yided for, and deſired ſupplies accordingly.” 
Upon this, both houſes voted “ their thanks to 
« his Majeſty for what he had done, and intended 
« todo for them; but could, by no means, come 
« into the ſcheme for ſuppreſſing their woollen 
« manufacture: they hoped to regulate it fo (they 
« ſaid) that it might not be prejudicial to England.” 
A motion 
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Werr' HI. A motion was alſo made, for addreſſing his Majeſty, 
An” 1698. to diſband the five French regiments in Ireland ; but 


ic Vas rejected. The 


parliament then proceeded to 
the buſineſs of the ſupply, and readily granted what 
was demanded of them. The bill for levying the 
ſupply granted being compleated, the lord-juſtices 
adjourned the parliament, and then took a progreſs 
into the country, to view the ſtate of ſeveral places 
in the kingdom, and give ſuch inſtructions as 
were neceſſary for the ſecurity of the government. 
I ſhould now, according to the method I have 
hitherto obſerved, give an account of our maritime 
affairs: but nothing happen'd this year at ſea, 

worthy our notice (1); towards the latter end of 
the year, rear-admiral Bembow was, indeed, ordered 
to the Weſt-Indies, with three men of war of the 
fourth-rate, and a ſmall French prize: and he ſail- 
ed, accordingly, the 29th of November: but as 
nothing occured, before the concluſion of this 
year, I ſhall defer my relation of his proceedings 

to the next; and give ſome account of what was 
doing, during this time, beyond the ſeas. We left 

the King at the Hague, ſtill imploying his thoughts 

how to eſtabliſh the public tranquility of Europe, 

as well by mediating a peace between the Chriſtians 
and the Turks, as by 9 the pre- 

tenſions which France might make upon the death 
of the King of Spain, who was in a languiſhin 

condition. His Majeſty having aſſiſted at the aſ- 

ſembly of the States of Holland, and that of the 

States-general, and given audience to ſeveral public 

miniſters, weat, the 6th of Augult, N. S. to Loo, 

whither he was attended by the earls of Eſſex, Port- 

land and Selkirk, with ſeveral other perſons of 

quality. ; 

Negociation Here it was the count de Tallard, in the name 
of the firſt of the French King, made the firſt propoſal to 
rreaty of par. King William (2), of coming to an agreement 
—— with his Britanic Majeſty, concerning the ſucceſſion 
of the crown of Spain. The French embaſſador 

being very urgent for his Majeſty's anſwer, the 

earl of Portland was ordered to write a letter to mr. 

ſecretary Vernon, and inform him; “ that count 

% Tallard having declared an accommodation 

* might be found out, in relation to the Spaniſh 

« ſucceflion, his Majeſty had ſounded France upon 

<* the conditions, of which he ſubjoined the par- 

The King's 4 ticulars (3)”. The King, at the ſame time, 

_ acquainted the lord Sommers by letter, „that 

"64 he had ordered mr. Vernon, not to communi- 

« cate the propoſals made by count Tallard, to 

«« any other beſide his lordſhip, and to leave to his 

« lordſhip's judgment, to whom elſe he ſhould 

e think proper to impart them; to the end that 

« his Majeſty might know his lordſhip's opinion 

upon ſo important an affair, which required the 

4 preateſt ſecreſy, and in which no time was to 

„ be loſt, if it was fit the negociation ſhould be 

carried on.” For that purpoſe, his Majeſty 

commanded the lord Sommers, to ſend him the 

„full powers, under the great-ſcal, with the names 


Maritime 


& in blank, to treat with count Tallard, which he 
«© believed might be done ſecretly, that none but 
his lordſhip and Vernon, and thoſe to whom 
* his lordſhip ſhould communicate it, might 
% have knowledge of it; and fo that the clerks 
„ themſelves, who were to write the warrant, and 
« the full powers, might not know what it was.” 
To preſs the neceſſity of this treaty, his Majeſty 
obſerved ; „That, according to all intelligence, 
e the King of Spain could not out- live the month 
of October, and that the leaſt accident might 
% carry him off, before that time.“ 

The lord Sommers being at Tunbridge, when 
mr. Vernon received the earl of Portland's letter, 
that to his lordſhip was immediately ſent him thi- 
ther, and he as ſoon returned it to mr. Vernon, 
deſiring him to communicate the contents of it to 
the lord Orford, mr. Montague, and the duke of 
Shrewſbury, and to let them know, at the ſame time, 
how ſtrictly his Majeſty required that it ſhould re- 
main an abſolute ſecret. Mr. Vernon, however, 
did not think it proper to impart it then to any but 
the earl of Shrewſbury. Some time after, mr. 
Montague and mr. Vernon going to Tunbridge, 
they and the lord Sommers, debated this impor- 
tant matter; and thereupon his lordſhip writ a 
letter to the King, acquainting him: 


— 
Won 
An” 169g, 


„That, upon the whole diſcourſe, three things The lord 
* had principally occured to be humbly ſuggeſted Sommers 
„ ro his Majeſty: Firſt, that the entertaining a *nſwer. 


„ propoſal of this nature ſeem'd to be attended 
* with very many ill conſequences, if the French 
did not act a tincere part; but that they were 
&+ ſoon at eaſe, as to any apprehenſion of that ſort, 
being fully aſſured his Majeſty would not act 
« but with the utmoſt nicety, in an affair wherein 
„ his glory, and the ſafety of Europe, were fo 
„ highly concern'd. Second, that the next thing 
e to be conſidered was the very ill proſpect of what 
« was like to happen, upon the death of the King 
e of Spain, in caſe nothing was done previouſly, 
4 towards the providing againſt that accident, 
« which ſeemed probably to be very near; the 
« King of France having ſo great a force, in fuch 
« a readineſs, that he was in a condition to take 
40 238 of Spain, before any other Prince could 
ebe ready to make a ſtand. That his Majeſty, 
« who was ſo perfectly inform'd of the circum- 
« ſtances of parts abroad, was the beſt judge whe- 
cc ther this was the caſe : but that ſo far as related to 
« England, it would be want of duty, not to give 
« his Majeſty this clear account; that there was 
« a deadneſs and want of ſpirit in the nation uni- 
« verſally, ſo as not at all to be diſpoſed to the 
« thoughts of entring into a new war; and that 
e they ſeem'd to be tired with taxes, to a degree 
beyond what was diſcerned, *till it appear'd upon 
« the occaſion of the late elections; and that this 
« was the. truth of the fact, upon which his Ma- 
« jeſty would determine what reſolutions were pro- 
«© per to be taken. That what remained was, 


1) Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that before the King 


for Holland, there came news from Spain, that their King was 


dying. The French (continues he) upon this ſent a fleet to ly before Cadiz, which came thither at the time the gallions were 
expected home, from the Weſt-Indies ; and, it was apprehended, that if the King had died, they would have ſeized on all that 
treaſure : we ſent a fleet thither, to ſecure them; but it came too late to have done any ſervice, if it had been needed. This 
(adds the _ was much cenſured : but the admiralty excuſed themſelves, by ſaying, that the parliament was ſo late in fix- 


ing the funds, 
time. Hiſtory of his own times. 


r the fleet, that it was not poſſible to be ſooner than they were : However the King of Spain recovered for that 


(2) This propoſal had been made by the French King to the earl of Portland, while he was in France, and it was probably 
in order to ingage King William to give into it, without ſuſpecting any latent ſubterfuge, that he indeayor'd to dazzle his Ma- 
jeſty's eyes, by the extraordinary reception he gave to his embaſſador, and by the marks of his eſteem and affection which he 
gave him in ſeveral letters: which overture King William had communicated to his chancelor before he left England. 

(3) Theſe conditions were in ſubſtance, ** that the Electoral Prince of Bavaria ſhould have the kingdom of Spain, the Indies, 
and the Low- Countries, and all that depended upon the Spaniſh dominions, except Naples and Sicily, Sardinia, the province 
„of Guipuſcoa, on this ſide of the Pyrentes, Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtian, Final, and the places in Tuſcany, of which Spain 
«© ſtood poſſeſſed, in conſideration of which France was abſolutely to renounce the right it pretended to the ſucceſſion of Spain, 


= 


and as for Milan, it was to be given to the arch-duke Charles, the Emperor's ſecond ſon (now Emperor).” 


„ Third, 
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Witt? III.“ Third, the conſideration, what would be the 
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The firſt 


condition of Europe, if the propoſal took place? 
that of this they thought themſelves little capable 
« of judging ;z but it ſeem'd, that if Sicily was in 
« French hands, they would be intirely maſters of 
tc the Levant-trade; that, if they were poſſeſs'd of 
Final, and thoſe other ſea-ports on that fide, 
« whereby Milanf would be intirely ſhut out from 
« relief by ſea, or any other commerce, that duchy 
&« would be of little ſignification in the hands of 
« any Prince; and that if the King of France had 
« poſſeſſion of Guipuſcoa, which was mentioned 
« in the propoſal, beſide the ports he would have 
in theocean, it was apparent there would be as ca- 
« ſy a way of invading Spain on that fide, as he now 
« had on the fide of Catalonia: but that it was not 
« to be hoped, that France would quit its 


« pretences to ſo great a ſucceſſion, without con. | 


&« ſiderable advantages; and that they were all 
« afſured his Majeſty would reduce the terms as 
4c low as could be done, and make them, as far 
as poſſible, in the preſent circumſtances of things, 
« ſuch as might be ſome foundation, for the future 
« quiet of Chriſtendom, which, all his ſubjects 
« could not but be convinced, was his true aim. 
« That if jt could be brought to paſs, that Eng- 
« Jand might be ſome way a gainer by this tranſ- 
« action, whether it was hy the Elector of Bava- 
« ria (who was the gainer by his Majeſty's inter- 
« poſition in this treaty) his coming to an agree- 
«© ment, to let the Engliſh into ſome trade to the 
« Spaniſh plantations, or in any other manner, it 
« would wonderfully indear his Majeſty to his ſub- 
« jects, That it did not appear, in caſc this ne- 
« gociation ſhould proceed, what was to be done 
4c on his Majeſty's part, in order to make it take 
& place; whether any more was required, than 
< that the Engliſh and Dutch ſhould uu ſtill, and 
« France itſelf ſhould ſee it executed? that if it 
« were ſo, what ſecurity ought to be expected; 
ic that if by their being maſters, the French were 
« ſucceſsful, the latter would confine themſclves to 
cc the terms of the treaty z and not attempt to make 
« farther advantages of their ſucceſs? ”* the lord 
Sommers concluded theſe prudent and weighty 
cautions, by telling the King; that he ſuppoſed 
« his Majeſty would not think it proper to name 
© commiſſioners, that were not Engliſh, or natura- 
ce lized, in an affair of this nature.” 

The negociation was, in the mean time, ſo eager- 
2 on, that, on the 29th of Auguſt N. 8. 
everal days before his Majeſty had received the lord 
Sommers's anſwer, a treaty was concluded, by which 
It was agreed : 

I. « That the peace of Ryſwick ſhould be 


treaty of par- «© confirm'd. 


tition, 


II. That in conſideration of the ill ſtate of the 
« King of Spain's health, and for preſerving the 
public peace, in caſe the ſaid Prince ſhould die 
without iſſue, the kingdom of Naples and 
« Sicily, with the places then depending upon 
te the Spaniſh monarchy, ſituated on the coaſts of 
« Tuſcany, or the adjacent iſlands, comprehended 
% under the name of Santo-Stephano, Porto-Her- 
« cole, Orbitello, Telamone, Portolongo, Piom- 
« bino, the marquiſate of Final, the province of 
* Guipuſcoa, particularly the towns of Fontarabia 
« and St. Sebaſtian, and eſpecially Port-Paſſage ; 
e and, likewiſe, all places on the French ſide of 


— ———— 


the Pyrenees, or the other mountains of Navarre, Warr? III. 
«© Alava or Biſcay, on the fide of the province of An* 1698. 
* Guipuſcoa, with all the ſhips and gallies, and 


*© other appurtenances belonging to the ſaid gallies, 
* ſhould be given to the Dauphin, in conſideration 
of his right. 

III. That the crown of Spain, and the other 
kingdoms, and places, both within and without 
*© Europe, ſhoulddeſcend to the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria, of whom his father, the Elector, was 
to be a guardian and adminittrator, till he came 
e of age. 

IV. „ That the duchy of Milan ſhould be re- 
& ſerved and alloted to arch-duke Charles, the 
„ Emperor's ſecond ſon.” 

This treaty was to be communicated to the Em- 
peror and the Elector of Bavaria, by the King of 
Great-Britain and the States- General; and if they 
did not agree to it, then the proportion of the party 
not agreing, ſhould remain in ſequeſtration, *cill 
things could be brought to an accommodation. 
And in caſe the Electoral Prince of Bavaria ſhould 
come to inherit his ſhare, and yet die before his 
father, without iſſue, the Elector was to ſucceed 
him in thoſe dominions, and his heir after him. 
Likewiſe the duchy of Milan, upon the arch-duke's 
refuſal to accept of it, was to be ſequeſtred 
and govern'd by the Piince of Vaudemont, and, 


after him, by his ſon, I rin e Charles of Vaude- 
Mont. 


While the French King was thus decoying King Intreagues of 
William into the treaty of partition, the marquis the marquis 
de Harcourt, the French embaſſador, at the court de Harcourt. 


of Spain, was ſeting all his engines to work, to 
pave the way, for a Prince of the houſe of Bourbon, 
to mount the Spaniſh throne: but the Queen of 
Spain, who was nearly related to the King of the 
Romans, and intirely in the intereſt of the houſe 
of Auſtria, by her vigilance, ſo circumvented 
his intreagues, that all he could do, for the preſent, 


was to ingage cardinal Portocarrero in the intereſt 
of France (1). 


The French King was no leſs aſſiduous to ſtreng- Farther in- 
then his intereſt in the Northern parts of Europe, treagues of 
than in the Southern; to which end he ſought the France. 


alliance of the King of Sweden, with whom, at 
length, he concluded a treaty, at Stockholm, the 
gth of July: and as his molt Chriſtian Majeſty, in 
order to be in a readinels, at all events, had cauſed 
60,000 of his beſt men to file towards the fron- 
tiers of Catalonia and Navarre ; and feat a conſider- 
able number of his ſhips of war and gallies, into 
ſeveral ports of Spain; ſo, on the other hand, he 
cauſed a great camp to be formed at Campiegne, 
under the pretenſe of inſtructing the duke of Bur- 
gundy in the art of war : but which was thought 
to be defign'd, to make, upon occaſion, a ludden 
irruption into the Spaniſk Netherlands. However, 
the unexpected recovery of the King of Spain's 
health, diſpelbd the fears of one party, and diſ- 


1 the hopes of the other, for the pre- 
ent. 


King William, having taken a review of the Dutch King Wil- 
went, on the 20th of Sep- liam goes to 
tember, to pay a viſit to the duke of Zell, at his Zell. 


troops near Arnheim, 


reſidence of that name, where he was received with 
extraordinary reſpect, and was waited upon by 
ſeveral neighboring Princes and Princeſſes, parti- 
cularly the Electreſs of Hanover, with the Electoral 


(1) By this, and what follows, 
were, which the lord Sommers laid before his Majeſty, 


the reader may form a judgment how juſt the. precautions, and how ſalutary the counſels 
tho' they came too late to take effect. This, however, 
the continuation of Rapin in French denies, and calls it a miſtake of the author of the compleat hiſtory of England. 


the author of 
« It is 


« certain, ſays he, that the treaty was not ſign'd till September, or October; for the beſt writers are divided, as to which 


«© of theſe two months, and even as to what day it was in either. 
« the 31ſt of October. Book 25. p. 327. Whenever this treaty was ſign'd, 
and will too plainly appear in the ſequel, to need any illuſtration here. 


Vol, III. 


There are very ſtrong reaſons to believe it was not ſign d till 
the private views France had in it are too evident, 
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Wiz HI. Prince and the Princeſs his ſiſter, and at his return 
Ax? 1698. to Loo, the duke of Bavaria came thither to pay 
Eis acknowlegements to his Majeſty for the care 
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ment could never make ſuch a miſtake, as not to yy, ,» III. 
hold facred all parliamentary ingagements. He, Aw' 164 
therefore, earneſtly recommended theſe things to LA pit, 


Treaty of 
Carlowitz. 


King Wil- 
liam returns 


-to England. 


The parlia- 


ment meets. 


he had taken, in the late treaty of partition, for his 
intereſt, King William's journy to Zell gave the 
court of France great uneaſineſs ; tho? he had nothing 
more in view but to cement the union of the Princes 
of Germany, by a match between the *. of the 
Romans, and the Princeſs of Hanover, which was 
now agreed on, and ſoon after compleated; and by 
removing the apprehenſions ſome members of the 
Empire were under of the growing power of the 
Emperor. This latter, King William, to his im- 
mortal honor, found means todo effectually, in con- 
cert with the States, by puting a ſtop to the Hun- 
garian war, which had laſted above fifteen years, 
and by their joint mediation ſet on foot the confe- 
rences at Carlowitz, which ended in the ſeveral 
treaties of peace and truce between the Turks, the 
Emperor, the Muſcovites, the Poles and the Vene- 
tians (1): and as, by this time, the new King, 
Auguſtus of Poland, had brought the Cardinal- 
Primate, who had all along ſtickled for the Prince 
of Conti, to acknowledge his title, and the troubles 
of Lithuania were likewiſe compoſed, there ſeemed 
now to be a univerſal peace ſettled, throughout 
Chriſtendom : but it proved of ſhort duration, as 
we ſhall ſoon fee. _ 

The 9th of November, O. S. King William ar- 
rived at the Hague, from Loo; and having regu- 
lated all things neceſſary with the States-general, he 
imbark'd, the firſt of December, on board the 
William and Mary-yacht, and ſet fail from the 
coaſt of Holland, attended by ſeveral other yachts, 
and a _—_— of men of war commanded by 
ſir Cloudeſly Shovel, The 3d his Majeſty lan- 
ded at Margate, and the 6th the parliament met. 

The way being come to the houſe of peers, the 
chancelor ſignified to the commons his Majeſty's 
pleaſure, that they ſhould forthwith proceed to 
the choice of a ſpeaker. The commons, thereupon, 
returned to their houſe, and having made choice of 


Sir Thomas fir Thomas Littleton, baronet, preſented him, at 


Littleton 
choſen ſpea- 
ker. 


The King's 


ſpeech to both «c 


houſes : 


the appointed time, to the King, who having de- 
clared his approbation of their choice, his Majeſty 
_ a ſpeech to both houſes, in which he told 
m : 
„That he had no doubt but the 
gether, with hearts fully diſpoſed to do what 
was neceſſary for the ſafety, honor, and happi- 
neſs of the kingdom, and that was all he had to 
aſk of them : that, in order to this, two things 
ſeemed principally to require their conſidera- 
tion. 
One was, what ſtrength ought to be maintain- 
ed at ſea, and what force kept up at land, for 
this year ; that all he ſhould obſerve to them 
upon this head was, that the flouriſhing of trade, 
the ſupporting of credit, and the quiet of peo- 
ples minds at home, would depend upon the 
opinion they had of their ſecurity; and that to 
reſerve to England the weight and influence it 
d at preſent, on the counſels and affairs abroad, 
it l be requiſite Europe ſhould ſee they 
would not be wanting to themſelves. 
«« That the ſecond thing he ſhould mention 
to them, as of great conſequence, was the mak- 
ing ſome farther progreſs towards diſcharging 
the debts which the nation had contracted by 
reaſon of the long and expenſive war. That 
in this, the public intereſt, as well as juſtice, was 
concerned, and he thought an Engliſh parlia- 


were met to- 
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the houſe of commons; that they might ge 
vide ſuch ſupplies, as they ſhould judge neceſſary 
for theſe ſeveral occaſions z and concluded, by 
telling both houſes, that he thought it would be 
happy, if ſome effectual expedient could be found, 
for imploying the poor, which might tend to the 
great increaſe of our manufactures, as well as to 
remove a heavy burden from the people: that 
he hoped alſo they would imploy their thoughts 
about ſome good bills for the advancement 
of trade, and for the farther diſcouraging of 
vice and prophaneneſs: and theſe things which he 
now mentioned to them, being of common con- 
cern, he could not but hope for unanimity 
and diſpatch.“ 

It is remarkable, that the King, in this ſpeech, 
does not ſo much as mention the partition- treaty he 
had ſo lately concluded abroad; his Majeſty, for 
what reaſons I ſhall not pretend to determine, 
making it a ſecret, as well to the privy-councit as 
the parliament. It appears, however, by this ſpeech, 
that the King was detirous of having a good body 
of land-forces kept on foot, as well as a good navy 
maintained at ſea, to compel the execution of 
that treaty, if upon the King of Spain's death, 
France ſhould attempt to fly off from it: but the 
parliament not being acquainted (at leaſt not in 
form) with this treaty, did not apprehend it ne- 
ceſſary, to have a great army on foot, in time of 
peace; the firſt reſolution, they, therefore, came 
to, in this ſeſſion was; „ that all the land-forces 
in Engliſh pay, exceeding 7000 men (and thoſe 
« conſiſting of his Majeſty's natural-born ſubjects) 
be forthwith paid off and diſbanded: and that 
all the forces in Ireland, exceeding 12,000 men, 
5 (and thoſe his Majeſty's natural-born ſubjects, to 
be kept and maintained by the kingdom of Ire- 
e Jand) be, likewiſe, torthwith diſbanded, and they 
ordered a bill to be brought in, purſuant to that 
5 reſolution,” which had a quick paſſage thro? both 
houſes. Theſe proceedings occaſioned a great cla- 
mor, and it was ſtrongly urged, *<* that this great 
reform would leave the kingdom naked, and 
«© expoſed to the enemy: but, on the other hand, 
it was argued, that the King had ſtill an army of 
24 or 25,000 men, viz. the 7000 in England, 
12,000 in Ireland, and 4 or 5000 in Scotland, and 
beſide, that all the officers of the late army were 
kept either in whole or half- pay; fo that, at a very 
ſhort warning, the Engliſh army might have been 
increaſed to 50,000 men. But even allowing all 
this, if the nation had been in diſtreſs, either by an 
invaſion, from abroad, or an inſurrection at home, 
it would have found bur very little ſafety, from 
theſe troops, ſo diſperſed in the three kingdoms. 
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very uneaſy : however, his Majeſty conſidering, that 
to contend with the commons would but be to Kick 
againſt the pricks, went to the houſe of lords, on 
the firſt of February, and gave the royal aſſent to, 
cc 
the effectual diſbanding of the army. Second, an 
act to prevent the making or ſelling of buttons 
made of cloth, ſerge, druget or other ſtuff. 
Third, an act to prohibit the exportation. of any 
corn, malt, meal, flour, bread, biſcuit or ſtarch, 
% for one year; and ſome private bills. On this 
occaſion, his Majeſty made the following ſpeech to 
both houſes. 


(1) By this peace, the Emperor preſerved his late acquiſitions, and vaſtly inlarged his territories : the Poles had the important 
ing of Aſſoff: and the 
enetians had all the Morea, and ſeveral fortreſſes in Dalmatia, yielded up to them; ſo that the Turks loſt the beſt half of 
their dominions in Europe. 


ot 


Caminieck reſtored to them, with other advantages : the Muſcovites were gainers by the k 


My 


Theſe proceedings could not but make the King Ax' 1699. 


Firſt, an act for granting an aid of 800,000 l. for Acts pals'd. 
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My lords and gentlemen, _ ? 
ax? 1699 © I am come to paſs this bill (meaning the 
* mony- bill) as ſoon as I underſtood it was ready 
The King's « for me; tho”, in our preſent circumſtances, there 
ſpeech to both ac appears great hazard in breaking ſuch a number 
houſes 4 of the troops; and tho' I might think myſelf 
«© unkindly uſed, that thoſe guards, who came over 
«« with me, to your aſſiſtance, and have conſtantly 
« attended me, in all the actions wherein I have 
& been ingaged, ſhould be removed from me; yet 
<« it is my fix'd opinion, that nothing can be ſo 
« fatal to us, as that any diſtruſt or jealouſy ſhould 
& ariſe between me and my people; which I muſt 
© own, would have been very unexpected, after 
« what I have undertaken, ventured and acted, for 
« the reſtoring and ſecuring of their liberties. 
„] have thus plainly told you the only reaſon, 
c which has induced me to pals this bill; and now 
« I think myſelf obliged, in diſcharge of the truſt 
de repoſed in me, and for my own juſtification, 
e that no ill conſequences may ly at my door, to 
tell you as plainly my judgment, that the na- 
« tion is left too much expoſed. 
&« It is, therefore, incumbent upon you, to take 
&« this matter into your ſerious conſideration, and 
* effeCtually to provide ſuch a ſtrength as is ne- 
« ceſſary for the ſafety of the Kingdom, and the 
2 preſervation of the peace, which Gop has given 
us. 
The commons, hereupon, unanimouſly voted an 
— addreſs of thanks to his Majeſty, which Si preſen- 
ted, the fourth, by the whole houſe z wherein they 
{er forth; 

«© How ſenſible they were of the difficulties and 
« labors he had ſuſtained ; and the hazards he had 
« run in reſcuing their religion, and liberties, and 
« giving peace to Chriſtendom ; they thank*d him 
« for his good will and affection to his people, 
„and the. undeniable proofs he gave to comply 
« with their deſires in parliament, and, laftly, aſ- 
« ſured him, he ſhould never have reaſon to think 
« his commons undutiful or unkind to him, but 
ce that they would always ſupport his perſon and 
« government, againſt all his enemies. 

In anſwer to this, the King told them : 

«© That he was fully ſatisfied of their duty and 
ce affection, and had no doubt but they would always 
0 — manner they had expreſſed on this occa- 
„ non. | 

The lords, likewiſe, preſented an addreſs to his 
Majeſty on this occaſion ; „ thanking him for his 
„ willingnels to diſband the army, as well as for 
<< his great Care and concern for the ſafety of the 
„ kingdom upon all occaſions, aſſuring his Ma- 
jeſty, that, at all times, for the ſafety of the king- 
dom, and the preſervation of the peace, which 
«© Gop had given them, they would aſſiſt and de- 
« fend his Majeſty, againſt all his enemies, both 
at home and abroad:” for which addreſs, the 
King returned them his thanks. 

By theſe addreſſes it plainly appeared, that neither 
of the houſes ſeemed inclined to indulge the King, 
in keeping on foot a greater number of troops; upon 
which, his Majeſty wiſely gave into what he found 
would be to no purpoſe to oppoſe, and gave ef- 
fectual orders for reducing the army, according to 
the late act: but he retained a greater number of 
horſe than foot, according to the uſual proportion, 
as likewiſe a larger number of officers, than that 
body of troops required. Amidft theſe compliances, 
his Majeſty could not, however, conceal the re- 
luctance he had of being obliged to ſend away 
his Dutch guards; a regiment, which he ſer the 
greater value upon, as they had attended his perſon 
trom the cradle, followed his fortune every where, 
and to whom, beſide many other ſignal ſervices, he 
thought the famous victory of the Boyne chiefly 


Will III. 
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anſwer. 


Addreſs of the 
lords. 


The army re- 
duced to 7000 
men. 
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| owing ; with theſe, I fay, his Majeſty had the ut- WII I' III. 


molt regret to part. He therefore, on the 18th of An” 1699. 

March, ſent the following meſſage to the commons . 

by the lord Ranelagh, not only ſigned, but all writ- ; 

ten with his own hand. 

++ His Majeſty is pleaſed to let the houſe Know, The King's 

that the neceſſary preparations are made for tranſ 4 — 

. the guards, who came with him into — 
ngland ; and that he intends to ſend them 

away immediately, unleſs, out of conſideration 

to him, the houſe be diſpoſed to find a way for 
continuing them longer in his ſervice, which 

his Majeſty would take very kindly.” W. R. 

The queſtion was hereupon propoſed ; that a day 
be appointed to conſider of his Majeſty's meſſage : 
but it was rejected, and inſtead thereof, they voted - 
an addreſs to his Majeſty, in which they repre- 
ſented : 

That the paſſing tie late act fordiſbanding the Theaddreſs of 
army gave great ſatisfaction to the ſubjects, and the commons 
the readineſs his Majeſty had expreſſed, to com- hereupon. 
** ply with the punctual execution thereof, would pre- 
vent all occaſions'of diſtruſt and jealouſy between 
his Majeſty and his people. 

That it was an unſpeakable grief to them, his 
* Majeſty ſhould be adviſed to propoſe any thing, 
to which they could not conſent, with due regard 
to that conſtitution his Majeſty came over to re- 
& ſtore, and had ſo often expoſed himſelt to pre- 


„ ſerve; reminding him of his declaration, that all 


the forein forces he brought over ſhould be ſent 
«© back, 

„In duty therefore, to his Majeſty, and to diſ- 

charge the truſt repoſed in them, they begged 
“ leave to lay before him, that nothing conduced 
* more to the happineſs and welfare of this king- 
&* dom, than an intire confidence between his Ma- 
« xſty and his people, which could no way be fo 
% firmly eſtabliſhed, as by intruſt ing his ſacred per- 
* ſon, with his own ſubjects, who had fo eminent- 
ly ſignalized themſelves during the late long 
& and expenſive war. 

This addreſs being reported, the 2oth of March, 
to the houſe, a motion was made, and the queſtion 
put, that it ſhould be re-commited, which having 
paſſed in the negative, the addreſs was preſented, 
the 24th, to his Majeſty, by the whole houſe, 

To this, the King replied, * that he came hither The King's 

cc to reſtore the ancient conſtitution of this govern- anſwer. 
ment; that he had all poſſible regard to it ſince 
his coming, and was reſolved, thro? the courſe of 
& his reign, to indeavor to preſerve it intire, in all 
ce the parts of it. That he had a full confidence in 
cc the affections of his people, and was well aſſured, 
ee they had the ſame in him; and as to his ſub- 
& jects, who had ſerved in the army, he was an 
« eye-witneſs of their bravery and zeal for his perſon 
« and government, and had all the reaſon to rely 
« upon them, that a Prince could have; he was ſa- 
ce tisfied, that there was not a man among them 
« capable of entertaining a thought, that what 
«© was propoſed in his meſſage, proceeded from any 
«© miſtruſt of them. 

« That it ſhould be his ſtudy to perform the part 
« of a juſt and good King; and as he ſhouldever 
ebe nicely careful of obſerving his promiſes to his 
&« ſubjects ſo he would not doubt of their tender 
© regard for him. ; 

Hereupon his Majeſty finding the commons not The Dutch 
to be removed from their reſolutions, the Dutch guards return 
guards were ſoon after ſhipped off for Holland. to Holland. 

The ſame day, the King came to the houte of lords Acts paſſed. 
and gave the royal aſſent, 1. To an act to prevent 
e the exceſſive diſtilling of ſpirits and low- wines 
« from corn, and againſt the exporting of beer and 
« ale, and to prevent frauds in diſtillers. 2. An 
« a& to inlarge the trade to Ruſſia. 3. An act for 

preventing 
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An” 1699. other officers, in making the returns of members 


Miſmanage- 


e choſen to ſerve in parliament. 4. An act for the 
« clearing, repairing and maintaining the haven and 
<< peers of Great Yarmouth, in the county of 
« Norfolk. 5. An act for making and keeping t he 
« river Tone navigable, from Bridgwater to Taun- 
ton in the county of Sommerſet. 

The army being thus diſbanded, the commons 


ments of the (k into conſideration the ſtate of the navy, and 


navy inquir'd 


into. 


Addreſs of 
the commons 
thereupon, 


The King's 


anſwer. 


Addreſs of the 


commons 


after a ſtrict examination of the preſent and paſt 
management of the maritime affairs, preſented an 
addreſs to his Majeſty, complaining of ſome mil- 
conduct therein. 

In particular they repreſented, that the Streights 
ſquadron not ſailing *cill September laſt was preju- 


dicial to England, and a great miſmanagement. 


That the orders made by the commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, the 12th of September 1695, giving 
Henry Pricſ{tman, eſq; an allowance of ten ſhillings 
per diem, from the date of his commiſſion, as com- 
mander in chief, before Sallee, in the year 1684, 
till the ſhip Bonadventure was paid off, over and 
above his pay, as captain of the ſaid ſhip, was very 
unreaſonable, and a miſapplication of the public 
mony. That the victualling any of his Majeſty's ſhips, 
by others than by the victualers appointed for that 
ſervice, or their agents, was contrary to the courle 
of the navy, and might be of ill conſequence. 
That many new and unneceſſary charges had, in an 
extraordinary manner, been introduced into the na- 
vy, which was a great miſmanagement. Thar 
the deductions of poundage, taken by the pay- 
maſters of the navy, for ſlop-cloths, dead-mens 
wages, tobacco, cheſt at Chatham, chaplain and 
ſurgeon was without warrant, and ought to be ag- 
counted for. That it was inconſiſtent with the ſer- 
vice of the navy, for the ſame perſon to be one of 
the commiſſioners for executing the office of lord high- 
admiral, and treaſurer of the navy, at the ſame time. 
And that the paſſing of any account of monies im- 
preſſed for the contingent uſes of the navy, with- 
out regular vouchers, or ſuch other proof as the 
nature of the ſervice would admit, either with 
or without a ſign manual, was contrary to the 
rules and methods of the navy, and of dangerous 
conſequence. All which they beged leave to lay 
betore his Majeſty, deſiring that he would be graci- 
ouſly pleaſed, to take effectual care, that the miſ- 
managements herein complained of might be pre- 
vented for the future (1). 

His Majeſty's anſwer was; „ That he would 
« conſider their addreſs ; that it was his deſire, that 
& all forts of miſmanagements and irregularities 
* ſhould be prevented or redreſſed; and that they 


„might be aſſured he would take the beſt care he 


could in relation to the navy, the right ma- 
nagement whereof was of ſo great concern to he 
„ kingdom.” 

The diſaffected, and more eſpecially the Papiſts, 
being very elate upon the diſbanding of the army, 
the commons thought fit to take notice of it, in the 
following addreſs to his Majeſty : 

« We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
c jets, the commons in parliament aſſembled, havir 


againtt Papiſts ** obſerved the great concourſe to this city of Pa- 


&c. 


« piſts and other diſaffected perſons, who have not 
&« owned your Majeſty to be lawful and rightful 


« King of theſe realms, and the boldneſs they aſ- 


** ſume from your Majeſty's unexpected clemency, 
not only to keep horſes and arms, contrary to law, 
% but alſo to frequent all public places of reſort, 
near your two houſes of parliament, and even to 
approach near your royal palaces, whereby they 


may have opportunities to perpetrate any wicked 
* attempt againſt your perſon, on the ſafety and 


e preſervation, whereof our religion and liberties, 
& and the peace and welfare, not only of theſe 
e kingdoms, but of all Europe, do in a very great 
«© meaſure depend. 

And having alſo conſidered the many plots and 
* conſpiracies againſt your Majeſty's perſon and go- 
ment, but eſpecially the late horrid intended aſ- 
s faſlination, contrived and carried on, not only by 
* Papiſts (whoſe religion and intereſt might lead 
them to it) but even by ſuch who at their death 
to the great ſcandal of our religion) profeſſed 
and owned themſelves to be members of the 
church of England, which chiefly (under Gop) 
e owes its preſervation and defenſe to your Majeſty, 
and whoſe doctrines are directly oppoſite to all 
* ſuch inhuman and treaſonable practiſes. 

And having alſo certain information, that great 
% numbers of Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits, within 
* this city, and parts adjacent, intrude themſelves 
into the preſenſe of ſick and dying perſons, with 
e deſign to prevail upon them, in their weakneſs, 
* to be reconciled to the church of Rome, and 
daily indeavor to pervert and ſeduce from their al- 
legiance, your Majeſty's good ſubjects, in poiſoning 
them with their wicked and damnable doctrines and 
principles, and that they have imported great 
© quantities of Popiſh books, to keep ſchools to 
breed up and inſtruct children in the Romiſh 
«« ſuperſtition and idolatry. 

« We, therefore, hold ourſelves obliged, for 
«*« quieting the minds of your good ſubjects, and 
in duty to your Majeſty, to intreat that you 
© will be graciouſly pleaſed (in order to ſuppreſs 
% ſuch practiſes, of the reſtleſs and notorious 
enemies of your government) to iſſue out your 
royal proclamation, for removing all Papiſts 
and others, who diſown your Majeſty's govern- 
ment, from the city of London, and parts ad- 
« jacent, according to the laws; and that the laws 
„ may be put in execution againſt them, in ſuch 
manner, that their wicked deſigns may be effectu- 
ally diſappointed. 


* execution, according to the deſire of the com- 
* mons: and, in order thereunto, on the ſecond of 
March, he cauſed his royal proclamation to be 
« publiſh'd. 


the commons reſolved ; * that 15,000 men be im- 
« ployed, for a ſummer and winter guard of the 
„ ſea, for the year 1699, and that they ſhould 
« conſiſt of ſeamen only (2).” 

The 9th of March, they ordered a bill to be 
brought in, for granting to his Majeſty the ſum 
« of 1,484,015 l. (including the 800,000 Il. before 
& voted) for diſbanding and paying off the army, 
6 3 for the fleet, maintaining the guards 
and gariſons, and for other neceſſary occaſions;“ 
to raiſe which ſum, they reſolved, << that an aid 
of three ſhillings in the pound be laid upon all 


lands, penſions, offices and perſonal eſtates, to 


(1) This addrefs of the houſe of commons was chiefly levelled againſt the earl of Orford, who was both treaſurer of the navy, 
and one of the lords-commiſhoners for executing the office of lord high-admiral of England, and who it was believed had 
been a great gainer by his late expedition in the Mediterranean; tho it was likewiſe thought by many, that the riches he 
acquired there proceeded from preſents he received from the States he protected, and not from any undue practices. However, 
his lordſhip ſeing what ſtorm was gathering againſt him, thought it eee to retreat, and lay down all his imploys. 


(2) The reaſon of this was, leſt the King, under che notion o 


7000 men already mentioned. 


marines, ſhould keep more ſtanding forces, than the 
« be 


Wir] 
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99. 


A 


To this addreſs his Majeſty anſwered : “ He The King's 
„ would take care that the laws ſhould be put in anſwer. 


return now to the ſupply : the 18th of February, A ſupply 
granted. 


Ways and 
Means. 
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Fam Mit, 


Proviſion 
ordered ſor 


ſeveral debts. 


Petition of the 
old Ealt-India 


company, 


A bill in their 
lavcr rejected. 


As paſs'd, 


<« the ſeveral counties, cities, towns, and places, by 
can act of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, for granting 
% to his Majeſty the like ſum of 1,484,015 1. 

The 28th, the commons reſolved ; “ that pro- 


e yifion be made, from time to time, for making 


« good the principal and intereſt, due on all the 
« parliamentary funds, granted ſince his Majeſty's 
happy acceſſion to the crown; and particularly, 
that farther proviſion be made, within the year 
1699, for the exchequer- bills; that proviſion be 
made both for ſecuring and paying off the prin- 
cipal and intereſt, due @n the aid of three ſhillings 
in the pound, granted in the year 1697, the 
duties on paper, vellom and parchment z and on 
ſuch of the malt-tickets, as were or ſhould prove 
deficient : for paying and diſcharging the arrears 
of the annuitics lately charged on the tonage- 
duties, and now on the aditional exciſe : tor 
ſecuring and paying the debt due for tranſport- 
ſervice, performed at any time ſince the begin- 
ing of the late war. 

The 31ſt, they took the ſame reſolution, “ for 
giving half-pay to the commiſſion-officers (his 


cc 
cc 
cc 
40 
cc 
cc 
ce 
£6 
cc 
cc 
c< 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ce 
cc 
cc 


horſe, dragoons and foot, diſbanded and to be 
diſbanded, *ri!] the ſaid officers ſhould be fully 
paid off, or otherwiſe provided for: for ſecur- 
ing and paying, the arrears due to the genera]- 
officers of the army upon the Engliſh citabliſh- 
ment, and for ſecuring and paying the arrears of 
pay and ſubſiſtence, due to the officers and ſoldiers 
e of the army, upon the Engliſh eſtabliſhment (1). 

I have already given an account of the eftabliſh- 
ment of the new Eaſt-India-company, by which 
the old company thought themſelves ſo aggrieved, 
that, in hopes of obtaining ſome relief, they pre- 
ſented, the 24th of February, a petition to the 
commons, praying : « that their caſe might be 
« taken into conſideration z and that this houſe 
« would make ſome proviſion, that their corpora- 
tion might ſubſiſt, for the reſidue of the term of 
* twenty-one years, granted by his Majeſty's 
charter. 

« That the payment of the five per cent, by the 
late act for ſettling the trade to the Eaſt- Indies, 
& might be ſettled and adjuſted, in ſuch a man- 
te ner, as it might not remain a burden upon the 


cc 


e petitioners : and that ſuch farther conſideration | 


might be had for the petitioners relief, and for the 
« preſervation of the Eaſt- India- trade to England, 
&* as ſhould be thought meet.“ 

The commons having taken this petition into 
conſideration, ordered, the 27th of February, a 
bill to be brought in, purſuant thereunto; but it 
was rejected, the gth of the next Month, without 
coming to a ſecond reading. 

The 4th of May, the King came to the houſe 


of lords, and gave the royal aſſent, Firſt, to an |. 


cc 


act for granting to his Majeſty the ſum of 
1.484,0151. for diſbanding the army, provid- 
ing for the navy, and for other neceſſary occa- 
ſions. Second, an act for levying farther duties 
upon ſweets, and for leſſening the duties on vine- 
gar, certain low wines, whale-fins, and brandies 
imported; and for the more eaſy raiſing the 
duties upon leather, and for charging cinders, 
and for permiting the importation of pearl aſhes, 
and for preventing abuſes in the brewing of 
beer and ale, and frauds in importation of to- 
bacco. Third, an act for the more effectual charg- 
ing the duties upon rock-ſalt. Fourth, an act to 
incourage the trade to Newfoundland. Fifth, an 
act to prevent the exportation of wool out of the 
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Maj-tty's natural-born ſubjects of England) of | 
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parts, and for the incouragement of the woollen WIII' III. 


manufactures of the kingdom. Sixth, an act for 
limiting certain times, within which writs of er- 
ror ſhall be brought, for the reverſing fines, 
common recoveries, and ancient judgments, 
Seventh, an act for raiſing the militia, for the 
year 1699, altho* the month's pay, formerly ad- 
vanced, be not repaid, Eighth, an act for the 
better apprehening and puniſhing houle- 
breakers, robbers and horſe-ſtealers. Ninth, 
an act for making Billingſgate a free marker, for 
the ſale of fiſh. Tenth, an act for continuing 
the act for the more eaſy recovery of ſmall 
tirhes, Eleventh, an act for ſuppreſſing of Lot- 
teries. Twelfth, an act for taking off the re- 
maining duties upon glaſs-wares, 
an act for making and keeping navigable the 
rivers of Airand Calder, in the county of York. 
Fourteenth, an act to inable poſthumous chil- 
dren to take eſtates, as if born in their tather's 
life-time. Fifteenth, an a& to inable ſuch officers 
and ſoldiers, as have been in his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice, during the Jate wars, to exerciſe trades, 
and for officers to account with their ſoldiers, 
Sixteenth, an act for continuing the impriſon- 
ment* of Counter, and others, for the late horrid 
conipiracy, to afſſaſlivate the perſon of his ſacred 
Majeſty. Seventeenth, an a& for making and 
keeping the river Trent, in the counties of 
Leiceſter, Derby, and Stafford navigable. Eigh- 
teenth, an act for ſettling augmentations on cer- 
tain vicariges for ever: “and to ſeveral private acts. 
After this, his Majeſty made the following ſpeech 
both houſes ; 
My lords and gentlemen, 

* At the opening this parliament, I told you 
my opinion was, that you were come together, 
with hearts fully diſpoſed to do what was neceſſary 
for the ſafety, honor and happineſs of the king- 
dom; and having nothing elſe to recommend to 


you, I had reaſon to hope for unanimity and 


diſpatch, 

* You have now fat ſo many months that the 
ſeaſon of the year, as well as your particular af- 
fairs, make it reaſonable you ſhould have a 
receſs, I take it for granted you have finiſh'd 
all the bills which, for the preſent, you think 
requiſite to be paſs'd into laws, and I have given 
my aſſent to all you have preſented me. It any 
thing ſhould be found wanting for our ſafety, 
the ſupport of public credit, by making good 


An? I 699. 
WY 


Thirteenth, - 


The King's 


ſpeech to both 


houſes. 


the faith of the kingdom, as it ſtands ingaged 


by parliamentary ſecurities, and for diſcharge 
of the debts occaſioned by the war, or towards 
advancing of trade, the ſuppreſſing of vice, and 
the imploying of the poor, Which were all the 
things I propoſed to your conſideration, when 
we met firſt, I cannot doubt but effectual care 
will be taken of them next winter; I wiſh no 
inconvenience may happen in the mean time.” 


This done, the lord chancellor prorogued the par- The parlia- 
liament to the 1ſt of June next. 
I muſt now give a brief account, of ſome tranſ. Sued. 
actions which happened during the latter part of 
this ſeſſion of parliament, . 
His Majeſty, who had always the reformation of The King's 


ment proro- 


rder to the 


manners at heatt, ſent an order, on the 18th of 2 
February, to both play-houſes, importing : ** that 


cc 
cc 


kingdoms of Ireland and England, into forein ** 


his Majeſty being informed, that notwithſtand- 
ing an order made, the 4th of June 1697, by 
the earl of Sunderland, then lord chamberlain 
of his Majeſty's houſhold, to prevent the pro- 
phaneneſs and immorality of the ſtage, ſeveral 
plays had lately been acted, containing expreſſi- 
ons contrary to religion, and good manners; 


— 


(1) Theſe reſolutions were not, however, put in execution, this ſeſſion. 


Vor. III. 


% and 
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An* 1699. * ſented, that in contempt of the ſaid order, the | K 
a Kors did neglect to leave out ſuch prophane and | his 
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This intimation being given the company, by the WII I- 
3 orders, their council- general wrote a lr to Ax' 169 


ajeſty, on the 21ſt of March, importing; WARY 


& 
{| 
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AL 


—— — 


Proclamation 


« indecent expreſſions, as he had thought proper 
« to be omited, therefore, it was his Majeſty's 
« pleaſure, that they ſhould not hereafter pre- 
& ſume to act any thing, in any play, contrary to 
« religion and good manners, as they ſhould an- 
« ſwer it at their utmoſt peril. 

The maſter of the revels was at the ſame time 
commanded not to licenſe any plays, containing 


- irreligious or immoral expreſſions; and to give no- 


tice to the lord chamberlain, or in his abſenſe 
to the vice-chamberlain, if the players preſumed 
to act any thing, which he had ſtruck out (1). 

The 12th of March, his Majeſty's proclamation 


— a general was iſſued, for a general faſt to be obſerved through- 


out the kingdom, to implore God's mercy, for 
ſuch as ſuffered abroad, for the Proteſtant religion. 


Trials of the The 28th, Edward earl of Warwick was brought 


lords War- 


to his trial, in Weſtminſter-hall, before the houſe 


he went to the Hague ; where I ſhall leave his Ma- 
jeſty to give an account of the affairs of Scotland and 
Ireland. | 

Tho? the ſituation of the Scotiſh India- company's 


Scotiſh affairs. affairs gave that whole nation no ſmall uneaſineſs, 


and notwithſtanding the company had met with ſeve- 
ral repulſes in England, their court of directors 
wrote, towards the begining of the year to the lord 
Seafield, to put him in mind of ſeconding their pe- 
tition, and the parliament's addreſs to his Majeſty ; 
to which his lordſhip anſwered, the 7th of February; 
& that he had repreſented their petition to the King, 
« and that he was commanded to let them know, 
that there being accounts, that the ſhips belong- 
4 ing to the company were arrived on the coaſts of 
« America, and the particular deſign not being 
„ communicated to his Majeſty, he, therefore, 
« delayed giving any anſwer, *rill he received cer- 
« tain information of heir ſettlement.” 


that they had arrived fafe at their intended port, 
* within a league of the Golden-iſland, on the 
*« coaſts of Darien 3 and after having treated, on 
board their ſhips, with the natives, who were al- 
ways owned to be the only proprietors of that 
part of the coaſt, their men had, at the requeſt, 
and with the conſent of the ſaid natives, landed 
on the 4th of November 1698, and taken poſ- 
ͤſeſſion of an uninhabited place, never before occu- 
pied by any European whomſoever ; and that, 
in purſuance of the ſaid treaty, the chief men 
and leaders of the ſaid natives, had joined with 
and taken commiſſion from the ſaid council. That 
they thought it their duty, at their firſt meet- 
* ing, to give his Majeſty an account thereof, 
* and likewiſe, that by letters from the ſaid coun- 
cil, bearing date at NewEdinburg, in Caledonia, 
© (the name of their new ſettlement) the 28th of 


_ and of peers, for the murder of Richard Coote, eſq; ** December, they were poſitively informed, that 

"OO and was found guilty of manſlaughter only; and the | the French had a deſign upon all that coaſt, or 

next day, Charles lord Mohun, was tried for the | or leaſt to make a ſettlement ſomewhere there- 

ſame fact and acquited. The caſe was this: theſe | abouts: and they humbly conceived, that the firft 

two noble peers, with mr. Coote, and three other | © ſettlement of their colony, in thoſe parts, might 

gentlemen, were drinking late at night, at Locket's | ** be a means of preventing, or at leaſt leſſening the 

(then a famous tavern in the Strand) and ſome words | evil conſequences that might ariſe to his Majeſty's 

ariſing, they all took chairs, and were carried to | “ kingdoms and dominions every where, by the 

Leiceſter-fields, where they ingaged three againſt | . ſettlement of any powerful foreign neighbor in, 

three, and Coote was killed, but by whom it did | <* upon, or near any part of that coaſt. And that, 

not certainly appear (2). | «© as they were always bound thankfully to acknow- 

Preferments, The duke of Shrewſbury, one of his Majeſty*s | «+ lege his Majeſty's goodneſs, for granting them 

principal ſecretaries of ſtate, being in a declining | <* thoſe privileges mentioned in the acts of parlia- 

ſtate of health, reſigned that poſt, in order to travel | «+ ment, and his Majeſty's letters-patent, by which 

into Italy, and was ſucceeded, the 14th of May, | „their company was eſtabliſhed; ſo they did, in 

by the earl of Jerſey, then lately returned from his | «+ all humility, confidently expect his Majeſty's 

embaſly at the court of France; where he was ſuc- | <* royal favor and protection, as having, in all 

ceeded by the earl of Mancheſter. And the 18th | the ſteps of their conduct, tho* the whole courſe 

the King declared, Thomas earl of Pembroke lord | << of that affair, ſtrictly obſerved the conditions re- 

refident of the council; and John lord viſcount | «© quired by the faid act of parliament, and letters- 

onſdale, lord privy ſeal, in his room. t“ patent: and they refered that, together with the 

Lords-juſtices The 31ſt, the King nominated the following per- | contents of their laſt petition to his Majeſty's 

appointed. ſons lords-juſtices, for the adminiſtration of the go- | «+ royal conſideration, to give ſuch directions there- 

| vernment, during his Majeſty's abſenſe, viz. the | in, as in his royal wiſdom ſhould ſeem meet and 

| archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord-chancellor, the | «+ expedient.” ys 
| lord-prefident, the lord privy-ſeal, the duke of This ſettlement, in the mean time, gave alarm to 
| | Devon, the earls of Bridgwater, Marlborough and | all the nations of Europe, who had plantations 
"1 | Jerſey, and mr. Montague, firſt commiſſioner of | in that neighbourhood :” and eſpecially the Span- 
4 the treaſury, iards, who thinking themſelves more immediately 
| king William The iſt of June, the King left Kenſington, and | concerned, their embaffador in England preſented 
= pas Hol. imbarking the next day at Martgate landed fafely, | a memorial to his Majeſty, on the 3d of May; in 
* the day following, at Orange-polder, from whence | which they termed this undertaking of the Scots, 


an inſult upon his Catholic Majeſty's ſovereign do- 
minions in America, and particularly in the province 
of Darien, and as a rupture of the alliance ſub- 
ſiſting between the two kiugdoms of Great-Britain 
and Spain: adding, that his Majeſty would take 
ſuch meaſures as he ſhould think convenient, to reſiſt 
ſuch hoſtilities and unjuſt procedures, The com- 
pany were unwilling, after the great . expences 
they had been at, to abandon their deſign ; and, 
therefore to juſtify the legality of their ſettlement, 
in oppoſition to the pretentions of the Spaniards or 
any other nation whatſoever, and to ſhew that it 
could be no prejudice to the Engliſh but rather an 
advantage, they made ſeveral long repreſentations 
to his Majeſty : but the King and council muſt have 
thought otherwiſe ; for, on the 8th of April, the go- 
vernor of Jamaica by expreſs commands from his 
Majeſty, ſignified to him by one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, iſſued a proclamation, ** forbiding all manner of 


6 


(1) This reſtraint _ the play-houſes was, 
„ immorality and prop 


perhaps, in ſome meaſure, occaſion'd by © mr. Jeremy Collier's view of the 
eneſs of the Engliſh ſtage, publiſhed not long before. 


(2) The earl claiming the benefit of his peerage, according to the ſtatute, in that caſe provided, was there upon, diſcharged : 
but was adviſed, by the lord chancellor, who was conſtituted lord high-ſteward for the day, not to offend again, becauſe he 


could injoy that benefit but once. 


inter- 
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„III. intercourſe between any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
22 « and the colony of Darien, or the furniſhing them 
* with any aſſiſtance of arms and ammunition, pro- 

« viſions, or any other neceſſaries whatſoever, at 
« their utmoſt peril. And the like proclamations 
« were about the ſame time, iſſued by the governor 
« of Barbadoes, New York and New England.” 

The Spaniards making, in the mean while, great 
preparations in America, to diſlodge the Scots, the 
council of Caledonia had again recourſe to his Ma- 
jeſty's clemency and protection, in an addreſs pre- 
ſented in the month of September, about which 
time, the Spaniſh embaſſador preſented a ſecond 
memorial againſt this Scotiſh ſettlement, as did like- 
wiſe the French embaſſador another, which occaſion- 
ed a ſecond petition trom the company to the King 
to implore his protection, to which his Majeſty 
directed the lord Seafield to anſwer ; * that he very 
much regreted the loſs, which that kingdom and 
& the company had lately ſuſtained : that he would 
t upon all occaſions protect and incourage the trade 
6 of the nation: and would alſo take care, that 
<« the ſubjects of that kingdom ſhould have the 
« ſame freedom of trade and commerce, with the 
& Engliſh plantations, as they ever had formerly :” 
and as for the parliament (which they had begged 
might be allowed to meet) his Majeſty ordered them 

to be acquainted, *+ that it was adjourned to the 
« 5th of March next inſuing, and that he would 
&* cauſe them to meet, as ſoon as he judged the 
& good of the nation required it.” 

The commons of England having voted, as 
we have ſeen above, that 12,000 men ſhould be 
maintained in Ireland, the parliament of that king- 
dom applied themſelves to find the neceſſary funds 
for that purpoſe : and on the 26th of January, the 
— gave the royal aſſent, 1. To an 
« at for raiſing 120,000 l. on all lands, tenements 
& and hereditaments, in Ireland. 2. An act to 
«© compleat the ſupply to his Majeſty, and to build 
c and finiſh the barracks. 3. An act for laying an 
additional duty upon woollen manufactures export- 
« ed out of that kingdom. 4. An act for making 
improvements on church-lands. 5. An act for 
« confirming eſtates and poſſeſſions injoyed under 
cc the acts of ſettlement and explanation. 6. An act 
« for the preſervation of the game. 7. An act 
e againſt deceittul, diſorderly and exceſſive gaming. 
« 8, An act for planting and preſerving timber- 
e trees. 9. An act to prevent Papiſts being ſolli- 
<« citors. 10. An act for determining differenccs by 
« arbitration. 11. An act for explaining an act for 
« confirming the acts of ſettlement and explana- 
&« tion. 12. An act to hinder the reverſal of ſeveral 
© outlawries.” And to ſome other as well private 
as public bills. 

hile the King was abroad, a remarkable trial 
came on at Hertford, which, at that time, was ſo 
much the converſation of the town, that it might 
be look*d upon as a neglect to paſs it by wholly in 
ſilence; I mean that of Spencer Cowper, eſq; then 
an eminent counſel, and afterwards a judge, for the 
pretended murder of mrs. Sarah Stout, a young 
Quaker at Hertford. She was not only a client, 
bur an intimate acquaintance of mr. Cowper's, and 
was, at the ſame time, in great intimacy with his 
wife. Mr. Cowper coming down to Hertford, as 
counſel at the Lent aſſizes of this year, came late 
that night the judge came in, to mrs. Stout's, the 


Affairs of 
Ireland. 


Spencer 
Cowper's 


ſiting by themſelves, in the parlor, had ſome words 


mother of the unfortunate young woman, with a WII I' III. 
deſign, as it was ſaid, to ly at her houſe; but, Aw' 1699: 
while his bed was warming, the young lady and he, WV RIgY 


upon which he went to his inn and Jay there, and ſhe 

was found, the next morning, drowned, in the river, 

a little diſtance from the town. The whole body 

of Quakers, thereupon, pretended, Cowper had 
hired certain perſons, who came with him to Hert- 

ford, to murder her, if he had not a hand in it 
himſelf ; and being indicted, he was tried for it ac- 

cordingly : preſumptions were likewiſe ſo ſtrong 
againſt him, that all his eloquence, in his own de- 
fence, with that of his brother, afterwards lord 

chancelor, for him, and the joint intereſt they had 

in that country, were but barely ſufficient to 

bring him off. Being, however, acquited, a writ of 
appeal was lodg'd againſt him: but on occaſion of 

ſome practices to deſtroy it, that affair came before 

the court of King's- bench, where it dropp'd : upon 

this, the whole body of Quakers indeavor'd to re- 

vive it by an act of parliament, in order to try him 

again: but, on this occaſion, it appeared, that the 
intereſt of the Cowper's was more powerful than 
that of the Quakers, for their petition was rejected: 

for farther particulars, I ſhall refer the reader to the 

ſtate-trials (1). 

Before I return to his Majeſty in Holland, I Maritime 
ſhall ſay a word or two of maritime affairs: I Juſt affairs. 
hinted, among the tranſactions of the foregoing 
year, that rear-admiral Bembow ſailed the 20th of 
November, with a ſmall ſquadron, for the Weſt- 
Indies: his inſtructions were to viſit Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, and the Caribbee-iſlands, and ſo to imploy 
the ſhips under his command, as might be moſt pro- 
per, for the defenſe of the trade and plantations : 
he was, likewiſe, inſtructed to demand ſatisfaction 
of the Spaniards, for ſeveral depredations they had 
commited on our ſhips, goods and men: and as the 
government was intormed, that one Kidd, who 
lailed from England, a conſiderable time betore, on 
a private account, in a ſhip called the Adventure- 
gally, with a commiſſion, under the great ſcal, and 
power to ſeize on pirats, and their effects, had fo 
tar broke his inſtructions, and, indeed, the real and 
only deſign of his voyage, as to commir ſeveral 
notorious piracies himſeſt; the rear-admiral was 
particularly charged, to make diligent inquiry atter 
him, and to ſeize on and ſecure his perſon, toge- 
ther with his men, ſhip, and effects, that ſo 
they might be brought to deſerved puniſhment. 

As the affair of Kidd made, afterwards no little 
noiſe, and I ſhall have occaſion to make farther men- 
tion of it, I ſhall give the reader a brief account, 
for what reaſon, and in what manner he was ſent 
to ſea. 

Some pirates (ſays biſhop Burnet) had got toge- 
ther in the Indian-ſeas, and robb'd ſome of the 
Mogul's ſhips, in particular one, which he was ſend- 
ing with preſents to Mocca; moſt of which pirats 
were Engliſh, The Eaſt-India-company having 
repreſented the danger of the MoguPs taking repri- 
zals of them for theſe loſſes, it appeared that there 
was a neceſſity of deſtroying theſe pirats, who 
were harboring themſelves in ſome creek in Mada- 
gaſcar: ſo a man of war was to be ſet out to deſtroy 
them, and one Kidd, who knew their haunts, and 
was thought a proper man for the ſervice, was pitch'd 
upon to command it: but there was not a fund to 


(1) U f 8 
of, and ſome ſay even troubleſome to him: and it was, 
band, or his lighting her, had driven her to deſpair. 


child by him, and that ſhe drowned herſelf to avoid the ſhame : but the Quakers, to remove 
and proved, that there was not the leaſt ground for this report. 
eſpecially as the unfortunate young woman did not want good ſcnſe 


generally bore a fair and virtuous character. 


find it appears, that mr. Cowper was guilty Arr 
dhe hot, ge 2 . ſuggeited, that the impoſſibility of having him for a huſ- 
It was infinuated, ſome ſay by mr. Cowper's friends, that ſhe was with 


of the murder : it is certain, ſhe was very fond 


this ſcandal, had her opened, 
It is highly probable, that matters had not gone this length, 
to rule her conduct, except in this unhappy inſtance, and 


bear 


* 
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Writ TH. bear the charge of this: for the parliament had fo 
AN” 1699. appropriated the mony given for the ſea, that no part 
ot it could be applied to this expedition. The King 
propoſed the management of it by a private under- 
taking, and ſaid he would lay down three thouſand 
pounds himſelf, and recommended it to his miniſters 
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about a month with King William, departed the 3d Writ 
of October, N. S. on his return home; and ſoon Ax* 16 
after his Majeſty came to the Hague, where he again AR; 
aſſifted at the aſſembly of the States-general. The 

26th he imbarked on the Maeſe, on board the Wil- King Win; 
liam and Mary yacht, landed the next day at Mar. returps yo: a 
to find the reſt: in compliance with this, the | gate, lay that night at Canterbury, and on 18th England. 
lord Sommers, the earls of Orford, Rumney, Bel- | O. S. arrived at Kenſington. 

lamount, and fome others, contributed the whole The 20th, the lord-mayor, recorder, aldermen, ; : 
expence; for the King excuſed himſelt, by reaſon of | and ſheriffs of London, waited on the King, to Bears ay: 
other accidents, and did not advance the ſum, that | congratulate his ſafe return. on which occaſion, his city; 1 
he had promiſed : lord Sommgs underſtood nothing | Majeſty, after having expreſs'd his favorable ac- 
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of the matter, and left it wholly to the management 
of others, ſo that he never ſaw Kidd, only he thought 
it became the poſt he was in, to concur in ſuch a 
public ſervice. A grant was made to the under- 
* takers of all that ſhould be taken from thoſe pirats, 
by their ſhip. Here was a handle for complaint; 
for as it was againſt law to take a grant of the goods 
of any offenders before conviction, ſo a parity be- 
tween that and this caſe was urged ; but without 
any reaſon: the proviſions of law being very dif- 
ferent, in the caſe of pirates, and that of other cri- 
minals. The former cannot be attack*d but in the 
way of war; and, therefore, ſince thoſe, who un- 
dertook this, muſt run a great riſk in executing it, 
it was but reaſonable, and according to the law of 


ceptance of their affections, earneſtly recommended 
to them the vigoroas execution of the laws againſt 
all forts of prophaneneſs and debauchery, and the 
relief of the poor; and then confer'd the honor 
of knighthood upon Charles Dunc6mb and Jeffery 
Jefferies, eſqs; the two ſherifls, and William Wi— 
thers, eſꝗ; alderman. 


likewiſe, waited on his Majeſty, to congratulate his 
happy arrival. 


he 24th, the parliament met at Weſtminſter, The duke of 


and was farther prorogued to the 16th of Novem- Sh 
ber; and, the next day, his Majeſty conferr*d the 
office of lord-chamberlain, which had been ſome 
time vacant, on his grace the duke of Shrewſbury. 


The biſhop of London at And the 
the head of the clergy of London and Middleſex, dern. 


made lord - 
chamberlain. 


The 16th the parliament met, when the King be- The parliz. 
ing come to the houſe of lords, and the commons ment meets, 
ſent for up, his Majeſty made the following ſpeech 


war, that they ſhould have a right to all that they 
found in the enemy's hands; whereas thoſe who 
ſcize common offenders, have ſuch a ſtrength by 


the law, to aſſiſt them, and incur ſo little danger in 
doing it, that no juſt inference can be drawn from 
the one caſe to the other. When this Kidd was thus 
ſet out, he turn'd pirate himſelf; ſo a heavy load 
was caſt on the miniftry, but chiefly on him, who 
was at the head of the national affairs; it was ſaid, 
he ought not to have ingaged in ſuch a project ; 
and alſo maliciouſly infinuated, that the privateer 
turned pirate, in confidence of the protection of 
thoſe who imployed him ; if he had not ſecret 
orders from them for what he did. Such black 
conſtructions (continues the biſhop) are men, who 
are ingaged in parties, apt to 2 of the actions 
of thoſe, whom they intend to diſgrace, even 
againſt their own conſciences: ſo that an under- 
taking, that was not only innocent but meritorious, 
was traduced as a deſign for robbery and l 
This was urged in the houſe of commons as highly 
criminal, for which all who were concerned in it, 
ought to be turned out of their imployments; and 
a queſtion was put upon it: but it was rejected by 
a great majority. 

But to return to rear-admiral Bembow, being ar- 
rived at Jamaica, the governor and merchants in- 
treated him to fail to Puerto-bello, to demand ſa- 
tisfaction for the depredations commited by orders 
of the admiral of the Barlovento-fleet ; he failed 
thither accordingly ; but to no purpoſe ; for tho? 
after ſome rude treatment at firſt, fair promiſes of ſa- 
tisfaction were given him; he was no ſooner de- 
parted than they were forgotten and came to nothing. 
He returned therefore to Jamaica, where having 
intelligence that captain Kidd was hovering on the 
coaſt, he went in queſt of him, but without ſucceſs, 
as he did once more afterwards. 

We left King William at the Hague, where ha- 
ving received the compliments of the forein mini- 
ſters, and other perſons of diſtinction, and aſſiſted 
at the aſſembly of the States-general, as well as at 
that of the States of Holland; he left the Hague, 
on the 22d of June, and went for Loo, where, and 
at his palace of Dieren he ſpent the ſummer, in his 
uſual diverſions of hunting and ſhooting. There his 
Majeſty was waited on by ſeveral embaſſadors from 
different courts, and received a viſit from the old duke 
of Zell, who came thither attended with a numerous 
and magathcent retinu2, The duke, having ſpent 


to both houſes : 
My lords and gentlemen, 


I hope you will not think I have called you The King's 
cout of your countries too ſoon, if you conſider ſpeeck to bath 


< that our common ſecurity requires a farther pro- 
* viſion ſhould be made for the ſafety of the king- 
dom, by ſea and land, before we are at the end of 
* what was granted for that purpoſe, the laſt ſeſſion : 
* and when you enter upon this buſineſs, I believe 
« you will think it — to take care of the re- 
pairs of the ſhips and of the fortifications, without 
* which our fleet cannot be ſafe, when it is in 
& harbor. | 

I cannot omit to put you in mind of another 
cc matter, in which ſo great a number of my ſub- 
«- jects is concerned, and wherein the honor of the 
« kingdom, and the faith of parliaments, is ſo far 
„ ingag'd, that our future ſecurity ſeems to depend 
e upon it; I mean the making good the deficiences 
«© of the funds, and the diſcharging the debts con- 
e tracted by reaſon of the war. 

&* And *till we may be fo happy, to fee the pub- 
&« lic debt paid, I ſhall hope no ſeſſion will end, 
« without ſomething done towards leſſening them: 
„ while I am ſpeaking to you on this head, I 
e think myſelf obliged to mention, with a very 
C particular concern, a debt which is owing to the 

Prince of Denmark, the ſtate whereof I have or- 
„ dered to be laid before you. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

«© Theſe things are of ſuch importance, that I 
c moſt earneſtly recommend them to your conſide- 
e ration, and defire you to provide the neceſſary 
& ſupplies. 

My lords and Gentlemen, | 
| 66 There is nothing I ſhonld more rejore in, 
e than that I was not under the neceſſity of ſo often 
„ aſking aids of my people; but, as the reaſon of 
& it is evident, becauſe the funds formerly applied 
eto defray the public expence, are now anticipated 
* for payment of the debts of the kingdom; ſo it 
js to my ſatisfaction, that you all fee, that no- 
« thing of what is demanded is for any perſonal uſe 
c of mine, and I do faithfully aſſure you, that no 
part of what is given ſhall be diverted from any 
© purpoſe for what it is deſign'd. 

« I believe the nation is already ſenſible of the 

cc good 
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good effects of peace, by the manifeſt increaſe of 
trade, which I ſhall make it my buſineſs to in- 
courage by all the means in my power. Probably 
it might receive an advantage, if ſome good bill 
«« were prepared for the more effectual preventing 
and puniſhing unlawful and clandeſtine trading, 
4 which does not only tend to defraud the public, 
« but prejudices the fair merchant, and diſcourages 
% our own manufaCtures, 
The increaſe of the poor is become a burden 
to.the kingdom, and their looſe and idle lives do, 
in ſome meaſure, contribute to that depravation 
of manners, which is complained of (I fear with 
too much, reaſon,) Whether the ground of this 
evil be from defects in the laws already made, or 
in the execution of them, deſerves your conſide- 
ration. As it is an indiſpenſable duty, that the 
r, who are not able to help themſelves, ſhould 
maintain d; ſo I cannot but think ic extreamly 
deſirable, that ſuch as are able and willing ſhould 
not want imployment; and ſuch as are obſtinate 
and unwilling ſhould be compell'd to labor. 
My lords and gentlemen, * 
L have a full aſſurance of the good affections of 
my people, which I ſhall indeavour to preſerve 
by a conſtant care of their juſt rights and liberties 3 
by maintaining the eſtabliſh'd religion; by ſeeing 
the courſe of juſtice kept ſteady and equal; by 
countenancing virtue and diſcouraging vice, and 
by declining no difficulty or dangers where their 
welfare and proſperity may be concern'd. Theſe 
are my reſolutions; and I am perſuaded, that you 
are come together, with purpoſes on your part, 
ſuitable to theſe on mine. , Since then our aims 
are only for the general good, let us act with con- 
« fidence in one another, which will not fail, by 
God's bleſſing, to make me a happy King, and 
« you a great and flouriſhing people.” 
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Addreſs ofthe The commons took till the 4th of December, 


minds; and that they 


before they addreſs d the King, and then did it in 
the following manner: they ſet forth; that no- 
thing being more neceſſary for the peace and wel- 
« fare of this kingdom, the quieting the minds of 
<« his people, and diſappointing the deſigns of his 
«© enemies, than a mutual and intire confidence, be- 
e tween his Majeſty and his parliament, they did 
« eſteem it their greateſt misfortune, that after ha- 
«« ving ſo amply provided for the ſecurity of his 
«« Majeſty and his government, both by ſea and 
land, any jealouſy or diſtruſt had been raiſed of 
their duty and affection to his ſacred Majeſty and 
his people; and begg'd leave humbly to repreſent 
to his Majeſty, that it would greatly conduce to 
the continuing and eſtabliſhing an intire coufidence 
between his Majeſty and his parliament, that he 
would be pleaſed to ſhew marks of his high diſ- 
leaſure, towards all ſuch perſons who had or 
ould preſume to miſrepreſent their proceedings 

to his Majeſty : and that the commons, having, 
likewiſe, a due ſenſe of the great care and concera 
his Majeſty had always expreſs' d for preſerving 


and maintaini laws an | 
<< ties of his 9 (in defence of which his Ma- 
<< jeſty had ſo often expoſed his royal perſon) would 
<< uſe their utmoſt care and indeavors, to prevent 
and diſcourage all falſe rumors and reports, reflect- 
ing upon bis Majeſty and his government, where- 
by to create any miſunderſtandings between him 
and his ſubjects. (1). 
T9 this addref his Majeſty returned the following 
anſwer : 


«cc 
cc 
cc 
«cc 
cc 
660 
cc 
cc 
60 
«c 
«c 
cc 


«c 
cc 
«c 
cc 


the religion, laws and liber- 


_ 


Fu 


Gentlemen, XC | M4 940011 7 

My. parliament liave done ſo great things for 
me, and I have, upon all 1 5 occaſions, ex- 
preſs'd ſo great a ſenſe of their 


E 
— 


cc 


pineſs of an Engliſh King depends upon an intire 
good correſpondence between him and his parlia- 
ment, that it can't ſeem ſtrange for me to aſſure 
you, that no perſons have yet dar'd to go about 
*« to miſrepreſent to me the proceedings of either 
„ houſe: had I found any ſach, they would have 
„ immediately felt the higheſt marks of my diſplea- 
* ſure... Ir is a juſtice I owe not only to my parlia- 
ments, but to every one of my ſubjects, to judge 
of them by their actions, and this rule I will 
« ſteadily purſue. If any hereafter ſhall attempt to 
put me on other methods, by calumnies or miſ. 


WirI' III. 
Ax' 1699. 


indneſs, and my The King's 
opinion has been ſo often declared, that the hap- anſwer. 


{« repreſentations, they will not only fail of ſucceſs, _ 


«© but ſhall be look'd 
«« worlt enemies. 
Gentlemen bra mad io 1 
I am pleaſed to ſee, by your addreſs, that you have 
the ſame thoughts of the great advantages which 
«© will inſue to the kingdom, by our mutual confi- 
dence, as I expreſsꝰd to both houſes, at the open- 
ing of the ſeſſion. I take very kindly the aſſurance 
«« you give me of uſing your utmoſt care and in- 
% deavors, to prevent and diſcourage all falſe ru- 
% mors and reports, reflecting upon me, and my 
„ government; and I faithfully promiſe you, that 
* no actions of mine ſhall give a juſt ground for any 
«« miſunderſtanding between me and my „ 
What fincerity there was in theſe fine compliments; 
— both ſides, the reader will beſt: ſee by what fol- 
n: 0 - ra 12201 | 
Tue firſt buſineſs the commons went upon was to 
conſider the report of the ſeven commiſſioners, ap- 
pointed by them, the laſt ſeſſions, to take an account 
of the forfeited eſtates. in Ireland, who were the carl 
of Drogheda, Francis Anneſly, eſq; John Trenchard, 
eſq; James Hamilton, eſq; Henry Langford, eſq; 
fir Richard Leving, and fir Francis Brewſter. 
. Theſe gentlemen having put their commiſſion in 
execution, with! great ſtrictneſs and application, 
framed a report, which was preſented to the com- 


upon and treated by me as my 


. 
* 


The Iriſh for- 
ſeitures re- 
ſumed. 


mons, by mr. Anneſly, wherein they fer forth, 


among other things: nt ng 
That they met with great difficulties! in their 
* inquiry, Which were occaſioned chiefly, by the 
„% backwardneſs of the people of Ireland, ro give 
“ any information, out of fear of the grantees, 
«« whoſe diſpleaſure in that kingdom was not eaſily 
born, and by reports induftriouily ſpread and be- 
„ lieved, that their inquiry would come to nothing: 
nevertheleſs it appeared to them, that the perſons 
outlaw'd in England, ſince the 13th of February, 
1688, on account of the late rebellion there, a- 


cc 
cc 
T 
„ That all the lands, in the ſeveral counties in Ire- 
land, belonging to the forteiting perſons, as far 
as they could reckon, made 1,060,792 acres, 
worth, per annum, 211,6231. which (by compu- 
tation of fix years purchaſe for a lite, and thir- 
teen years for the inheritance, which was at this 
time the value of the lands of that kingdom) 
came to the full value of 2, 68, 130 l. Beſide 
the ſeveral denominations, in the ſeveral counties, 
to which no number of acres could be added, be- 
© cauſe of the imperfection of ſurveys. Likewiſe, 
„ a great number of houſes, mills, fairs, mar- 
« kets, rectories and tithes, ferries and fiſheries, 


40 
40 

40 
14 
cc 
cc 
40 
T 
«c 

«cc 


(1) By this addreſs it is plain, that his Majeſty's ſpeech, ſtudied and elaborate as it was, had rot removed the ill impreſſions, 


$4" 1 


Report of the 
iſoners 


mounted to fifty- ſeven, and in Ireland to 3921. 


which the diſſatisfaction he expreſs'd at the proceedings of the parliament, when he laſt parted with them, bad left in their 


confidence in them. 


Ne. 33. Vol. III. 


rr 5 11 
* O 00 


took his advice of . acting with confidence in one another, as an implication of a diſtruſt or want of 


That 


* 
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WirLL” II. < That ſome of thoſe lands had been reſtored to the 


Ax' 1699.“ old proprietors, by virtue of the articles of Li- 
WAV © merk and Galway, and by his Majeſty's favor, 


Boox XXV 
<< they had received no ſuch letter: whereupon, the W 


commons reſolved: that the faid report was falſe a 
* and ſcandalous; that the commiſſioners, © who , 


ILL III. 


' 1699, 


— 


nd 4 and by reverſal of outlawries and royal pardons, 
obtained chiefly by gratifications to fuch perſons 


«« anſwer the value, abovemention d. Sign'd, « firſt aid to be granted this ſeſſion. The 21, 
Francis Annſiy, „ that 5000 men be a complement for ſea- ſervice, 
ohn Trenchard, | „ for the year 1700, for thirteen months; and that 
ames Hamilton, | « the uſual pay of 4 l. per month be allowed for 
nry lord. the maintaining the faid 7000 men, including the 
Votes chere - The commons having read and examined this re- . ordnance for ſea-ſervice.” The 16th of January, Ax' 1700. 
upon. port, came, onthe 15th of December, to an unani- reſolved, that 18, 00 1. be allowed. for 


mous reſolution, that a bill be b 


„as had abuſed his Majeſty's royal bounty and 
«« compaſſion: beſide theſe reſtitutions, which they 
thought to be corruptly procured, they gave an 
account of ſeventy-fix grants and cuſtodiams, un- 
«« der the great ſeal of Ireland: as, to the lord 
„Romney, three ts now in being, containing 
«© 49,517 acres: to che carl of Albemarle, in two 
grants, 108,633 acres, in poſſeſſion and reverſion: 
to William Bentinck, eſq; lord Woodſtock, 
0 135,820 acres of land: to the earl of Athlone two 
„grants, containing 26,480 acres: to the earl of 
* Galway, one grant of 36,148 acres, and to ma- 
* ny. others : wherein, they obſerved, that the 
t eftates fo mentioned did not yield ſo much to the 
* tees, as they were here valued at; becauſe as 
* moſt of them had abuſed his Majeſty, in the real 
&* value of their eſtates, fo their agents had impoſed 
* on them, and had either fold or let the greateſt 
<< part of thoſe lands at an under-value. But after 
all deductions and allowances, there yet remain'd, 
„ 1,699,3431. 148. which they laid before the 
« commons, as the groſs value of the eſtates, ſince 


„a grant, under the ſeal of Ireland, dated 
„ the goth day of May 1695, paſſed to mrs. 
„Elizabeth Villiers, now counteſs of Orkney, of 
„all the private eſtates of the late King (except 
*« ſome ſmall part, in grant to the lord Athlone) con- 
taining 95.549 acres, worth per annum 25,995 l. 
« 18s. Total value, 331,943 J. 9s. concluding 
% that there was payable, out of this eſtate, 
« 20001. per annum, to the lady Suſanna Bellaſis, 
« and alſo 1000 l. per annum, to mrs. Godfrey, for 
« their lives, and that almoſt all the old leaſes deter- 
« mined in May 1701, and then this eſtate would 


rought in to ap- 
„ ply all the forfeited eſtates and intereſts in Ireland, 


and all grants thereof, and of the rents and re- 


A remarkable Sir Richard Leving, one of the commiſſioners | whole houſe, to whom the bill for -reſuming the _ 5 
paſſage. of the forfeited eſtates, having raiſed a , that forfeited eftates in Ireland was alſo committed, mony bill. 
while they were in Ireland, executing their commiſ- and who were ordered to join both the ſaid bills to- 


court: 


e yenues belonging to the crown within that king- 
«« dom, ſince the 13th of February 1688, to the 
„ uſe of the public ;” and ordered a clauſe to be 
inſerted in that bill, for erecting a judicature for 
determining claims touching the ſaid forfeited 
e eſtates ;” they likewiſe reſolved, that they would 
not receive any petition, from any perſon whom- 
<< ſoever, touching the ſaid grants or forfeited eſtates, 
and that they would take into conſideration the 
great ſervices performed by the commiſſioners 
«6 9 24 to inquire into the forfeited eſtates of 


« Ire 


fion, a member of the commons wrote to them, 
chat they ſhould make a ſeparate article of the grant 
to the lady Orkney (which they accordingly did) 
becauſe it would reflect upon ſomebody (meaning 
the King) ; ſir Richard, and ſome the King's 
triends infer'd from thence, that this inquiry into the 
grants of the forfeited eſtates was intended only to 
caſt an aſperſion on his Majeſty, and therefore, it 
ought to be droped (1) : but upon examining the 
matter, the reſt of the commiſſioners declared, 


«© had ſigned the had acquited themſelves 
in the execution of their commiſſion, with un- 
„ derſtanding, courage and integrity; and that 
*© fir Richard Leving had been the author of that 
" 4 and ſcandalous aſperſion, caſt on the 
* faid four commiſſioners, and that he ſnould be 
* commited to the Tower for the faid offenſe. 
Upon the ſecond reading of the bill for ap- 
6 plying the Iriſh forfeitures to the uſe of the pub. 
lic,“ and commiting it to the committee of the 
whole houſe, the courtiers made a motion, and 
cauſed the queſtion to be put, . that the ſaid com- 
* mittee be impowered to receive a claufe, for re- 
% ſerving a proportion of the forfeited eftates in 
% Ireland to the diſpoſal of his Majeſty;“ which 
paſſing in the negative, it was reſolved ; <* that the 
% adviſing, [procuring and paſſing the ſaid grants 
« of the forfeited and other eſtates, in Ireland, 
e had been the occaſion of contracting great debts 
on the nation, and levying heavy taxes an the 
„ people; that the adviſing and paſſing the ſaid 


66 


* and that the officers and inſtruments concerned in 


«© the 13th of February, and not reſtored : beſide e eee 


failed in the performance of their duty and truſt.“ 
During theſe tranſactions, the commons had, at 


« 76, 383 J. now remaini 


% dage, with what ſhould arife from the ſaid fund, 
to the 25th of that month, ſhould be applied to- 
« wards the payment of ſeamens wages: that 


« exceeding 220,000 l. for the farther paying 
& ſeamens | 


of 
i ſhould receive the fame, with 
« intereſt at g̊ J. per cent. per annum, out of che 


60 


The 21ſt, that 300,000. be granted to his Ma. 


* 25,000 1. for the office of ordnance. for the year 
** 1700, and that halt-pay be allowed to the diſ- 
* banded officers not otherwiſe provided for.” 


in the Ju upon all lands, penſions, offices and 
perſonal eſtates, and appointed a day, to 
5 conſider of the grants made ſince the ſetling of the 
civil liſt 7125 his Majeſty.“ The firſt of Fe- 
bruary, the bill for levying the 2 s. aid was read a fe- 
cond time, and commited to a commitee of the 


gether, and to receive a clauſe of credit, and ano- 
ther of appropriation. The 5th, the houſe being 
informed, that ſeveral grantees of forfeited eſtates 
in Ireland, were felling. timber, and commiting 
other waſtes, they reſolved, that ſuch perſons ſhould 
be anſwerable for the ſame, and dir 


afore-mentioned bill of reſumption, for the ſaid 
purpoſe. Theſe ſteps being taken, the commons 


(a) It is eaſy to imagine (ſays the author of King William III, Vol. 3. p. 
t: but it is hardly to be conceived how uneaſy the King was about this 


reſolved, the next day, to grant a ſupply to his 
21) how ill theſe proceedings wer Teliſhed ar 
ge. 5414 „er 4 * 6 

« Majeſty 


grants was highly reflecting on the King's honor; 


in the mg oe on 
the account of the ſubſidy of tonage and poun- 


; ed the com- 
| mittee of the whole houſe, to inſert a clauſe in the 


Farther 
thereupon, © 


ſeveral times, made the following reſolutions, viz. Rufinek of 
On the 6th of December, „that the ſum of the ſupply. 


« whoſoever ſhould advance or lend a ſum, not 


-mony, to the officers of the fleet, and 
* 90,000 |. far the extraordinaries of the navy. 


« jeſty for maintaining guards and gariſons, and 


To raiſe the ſupply already granted, the com- Ways and 
mons reſolved, the 26th, to lay a tax oftwo ſhillings Means. 


The reſump- 


* 


| ** | puma wy 
Boox XXV. 
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The HIS TORY of K. 
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NGLAND 


JH 


WIII'III. 
Ax' 1700. 

— 
The ſtate of 
the nation 


conſidered. 


«« Majeſty, for diſcharging the debt due to the army. 

The 13th, the commons, in a grand committee, 
conſidered the ſtate of the nation, and a motion 
was made, and the queſtion put; That the pro- 
<« curing or obtaining of grants of eſtates, belong- 
« ing to the crown, by any public miniſter, con- 
«* cerned in the directing or paſſing ſuch grants, 
« to or for their own ule or benefit, while the na- 
«« tion lay under the heavy taxes of the late war, 
« was highly injurious to his Majeſty, prejudicial 
« to the ſtate, and a. violation of the truſt fed 
« in them ;” but the court- party had fo much in- 
fluence, to get this queſtion carried in the ne- 
gative: however, they gave, at the ſame time, 
their conſent, to an order for bringing in a bill, 
© to reſume the grants of all lands and revenues 


„of the crown, and all penſions granted by the 


Farther pro- 
ceedingꝰ 

about the for- 
ſeitures. 


A farther ſup- 
ply granted. 


Farther ways 
and means. 


ce crown, ſince the 6th of February 1684; and 
« for applying the ſame to the uſe of the public.” 
This 4 65 was nevertheleſs of no effect. 

The 17th, the commons proceeded to conſider 
farther of the ſtate of the nation, when, after a lon 
and warm debate, it was reſolved : * that an ad- 
ce dreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, repreſenting 
4 to him the reſolutions of this houſe, relating to 
c grants of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland. 

They reſolved, the ſame day; that a ſupply be 


e granted to his Majeſty, towards the payment of 


e his proportion of the debt owing to the Prince 


« of Denmark; and the monies to be raiſed to be 
laid out in this kingdom, and ſettled upon the 


«© Prince and Princeſs, and their iſſue, according 
« to their marriage · agreement.“ They farther 
reſolved, that an addreſs be preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty, that he would pleaſe to uſe his indea vors, 
J b _— 
« to procure other Princes and States, to pay their 
«© proportions of the debt due to his Royal High- 
% neſs ; and that a ſupply be likewiſe granted to 
« his Majeſty, for the carrying on the coinage of the 
c gold and ſilver of this kingdom; for continuing 
«© the contracts and circulating exechequer- bills, 
« for one year longer; for making good both the 
«© deficiencies of the aid of three ſhillings in the 
« pound, granted in the 8th year of his Majeſty's 
c reign; of the duty on paper and parchment, 
« granted the fame ſeſſion of parliament ; of malt- 
« tickets, and of the quarterly-poll, granted m 
de the gth year of his Majeſty's reign, tor paying 
c off the debt due for tranſport-ſervice ; and laſtly, 
e for the payment of the debt due to the navy, and 
the ſick and wounded ſeamen. 

Towards raiſing theſe ſupplies, the commons 
reſolved z that only one moiety of the ſeveral 
duties paid upon the importation of tallow-candles, 
from Ireland, be drawn back upon the exporta- 
tion thereof: that the forfeited eſtates, and other 
«« intereſts in Ireland, to be veſted in truſtees, for 
the benefit of the public, be applied towards ſa- 
* tisfaction of the Rid debts, to the army, the 
tranſport-debts, and tallies or tickets upon 
«« deficient funds; and that a farther duty be 
laid upon wrought ſilks, bengals, and ſtuffs 
* mixed with filks, or herba, of the manufacture 
of China, Perſia and Eaſt-India, and all calli - 
*© coes painted, died, printed or ſtained there, un- 
till the zoth of September 1701.“ 

The 21ſt, the commons, in a body, waited upon 
the King, with their addreſs in relation to the Iriſn 


forfeitures, to which his Majeſty gave the follow- 


mg anſwer : 
Gentlemen, 7 OTE. Ka 
AI. was not only led by inclination, but thought 
e myſelt obliged in juſtice, to reward thoſe who 


had ferved well, and patticularly in the reduction 


of Ireland, out of eſtates forfeited to me by 
the rebellion there. The long war, in which 
we were ingaged, occaſioned great taxes, and 


4s 
u 


Wyche, John Cary 


will beſt contribute to the honor, intereſt and 
e ſafery of the kingdom. 


which the commons were ſo provoked, that they 
reſolved ; e that whoever adviſed it had uſed his 
*+ utmoſt indeavour to create a miſunderſtanding 


and jealouſy between the King and his people.“ 


They likewiſe, reſolved, the ſame day; ** that 
towards raiſing the ſupply, a duty be laid upon 
all hops imported into Ireland, except ſuch as are 
of the growth of this kingdom. 50 

The i1ſt of March, colonel Granville r 


it was their opinion, “ that there had been a 
1 * loſs in his Majeſty's revenue of exciſe, to 
the prejudice of the public; To this reſo- 
lution, the houſe agreed, and moreover reſolved ; 


g | © That it be an inſtruction to the committee of 


* the whole houſe, to whom the land-tax and 
« Iriſh forfeiture- bill was commited, that they re- 
e ceive a clauſe to inable his Majeſty, for the im- 
e provement of the revenue, to let to farm the 
duties of exciſe, if he thought fit; and that it 
be an inſtruction alſo, that no member of the 
< houſe be concerned in the farming or managing 
the revenue of exciſe. | 


of Drogheda, Francis Anneſly, John Trenchard 


the commiſſion for inquiring into the Iriſh for- 
e feitures, ſhould receive, each of them, 1000 l. 
& for their ſervice, and fir Richard Leving, and fir 
& Francis Brewſter, the other two commiſſioners, 
«each 5001. in conſideration of their expenſes z 
all which ſums were ordered to be paid out of 
„the Iriſh forfeitures. 


4 {ubfidies, duties and ſmall EY of the revenue 
<< . appropriated to the ſervice his Majeſty's 
„ houſhold, be applied for the ſervice Ys 
year 1700. 2. Thar towards the farther raiſing 
of the ſupply already granted, the ſum of 60,000 1, 
be raiſed, by inlarging the time to purchaſe an- 
* nuities. 3. That the additional duties of 25 per 
cent. on all French goods, and 25 per cent. on all 
“French wines and brandies 3 the duty of 5 l. per 
ton on all French ſhiping; the Plantation- duties, 
and duty of one ſhilling and ten pence per pound 
“ weight, upon all wrought ſilks, be applied for the 
e ſervice of this preſent year. 4. That a farther duty 
ebe laid upon all wrought ſilks, bengals, and ſtuffs 
6 mixed with ſilk or herba, of the manufacture of 
China, Perfia, or Eaſt- India, and all callicoes paint- 
ed or ſtained there, imported before the goth of 
„September, 1701; of 15 per cent. upon the 
«© groſs ſales at the candle, over and above the 
duties now payable for the ſame ; and, gj. That a 
« farther duty of 15 per cent. be laid upon all muſ- 
& [ins imported :” which they ordered to be formed 


into a bill, with a clauſe for a draw-back of the 
duties upon Eaſt-India goods, upon the exportation 


thereof. 


gentlemen, by ballot, 
John Baggs, John Trenchard, James Iſham, Henry 
Langford, James Hooper, eſquires, fir Cyril 
entleman, ſir Henry Sheeres, 


Thomas Harriſon, liam Fellowes, and Thomas 
The 


Rawlins, efquires. 


I. has left the nation much in debt, and the taking W1 11 III. 
gquſt and effectual ways for leſſening that debt, and An? 1700. 
ing public credit, is what, in my opinion, GFW WV, 


— 


| | Os aa Reſolution i 
The 26th, the ſpeaker reported this anſwer, andy” — 14 


thereupon. : 


Votes con- 
from the committee of the whole houſe, who had £127 3 the 
conſidered the ſtate of his Majeſty's revenue ; that 


The 7th, the commons reſolved, “ that the earl The comtniſ- 
ſioners of the 


James Hamilton, —_ Langtord, eſq; com- iſh forfei- : 
«« miſſioners, and James Hooper, eſq; ſecretary of ed. reward; 


The 12th, the commons came to the following Farther votes 
«© reſolutions : 1. That the ſurpluſage, over and 22 * 
„ above 700,000 J. of this year's produce of the Pf) 


The 28th, the commons appointed the following Truſtees for 
ro be 4 for the Iriſh for- Iriſn fortei- 


ſeitures, viz. Francis Anneſly, James Hamilton, 4 Tron. 


— 
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Wire I. The bill for granting an aid to his Majeſty, by | of ſmall eſtates be neither continued, nor put WII b jy 
Ax? 1700. the. ſale of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, which, as | into the ſaid commiſſions. a Wo N' 1709, 
AST have” Laid above, was tacked to the land-tax-bill, To which addreſs, his Majeſty anſwered : * he pj 
The report having paſſed the houſe of commons, they ordered *« was of opinion, that men of the beſt uality The N 
concerning the report of the commiſſioners of the Iriſh for-“ and eſtates were the moſt proper to be intruſted in anſuer. 
8 feicures to be printed, with all the votes, addreſſes | *© the commiſſions of the peace and lieutenancy, and 
2 and ſpeeches relating to that affair, from the year | directions ſhould be given — 1 
1690 to this time (1). 1 This anſwer was ſo my. to the commons, 
hey, likewiſe, reſolved ; That the procu- | that they returned their thanks to his Majeſty in a 
« ring or paſling exorbitant grants, by any metn- body; upon which the King aſſured them, * he 
ber now of the privy-council, or by any other | *© ſhould always indeavor to do what was for the 
«| that had been 2:privy-counſellor, in this or ary | good of the public.“ | 
former reign, to his uſe or benefit, was a high | The condeſcenſion of the lords in paſſing the Diſcontent of 
« crime and miſdemeanor. I reſumption- bill, without any amendment, did not, the common, 
Differences The court-party now found themſelves ſo weak in | however, wholly appeaſe the commons, who pur- 
berween the the houſe of commons, that they ſaw it was im- | ſuing their reſentment againſt the — 8 miniſtry, 
2 ible to effect any thing chere; they therefore | put the queſtion, «© | that an addreſs be made to his 
about * indeavored to oppoſe the paſſing of the compli- ** Majeſty, to remove' John lord Sommers, lord 
— cated bills in the houſe of lords: and, indeed, that chance tor of England, from his preſenſe and 
illuſtrious aſſembly; did not ſhew any great diſpo- | ** councils for ever :” which tho? it was carried in 
fiction to favor it: not only, as they look d upon it | the negative, no doubt, by reaſon of his ac- 
as a reflection on his Majeſty, and as it nearly con- knowleged merit and great ſervices ; yet it was 
cerned ſome of their body ; but becaule this method | reſolved, . that an addreſs be made to his Ma- 
of racking one bill to another was an innovation 1n | ** ſeſty, that no perſon who was not a native of his 
parliamentary proceedings, and had a direct ten- dominions, except his Royal Highneſs, Prince 
dency to retrench, at leaſt, it not wholly to diveſt | ** George of Denmark, be admired to his Majeſty's 
the peers of their ſhare in the legiſlative authority, „ councils in England or Ireland.” 
However, as they could not reject the bill, with- | Not to give the commons time to preſent this dif- Acts pattg. 
out leaving the urgent neceſſities of the ſtate unpro- taſteful addreſs, theKing came to the houſe of lords, 
vided for, they only made great amendments in | the 11th of April, and the commons being ſent for 
that part of it which related to the forfeitures, and | up, gave the royal ſanction to the following bills, viz. 
ſo ſent it back again. The commons having taken | 1. © To an act for granting an aid to his Majeſty, by 
theſe amendments into conſideration, on the 8th off fale of the forfeited and other eſtates and intereſts 
April, unanimouſly diſapprov'd of them, and -de- | in Ireland, and by the land-rax in England, for the 
manded a conference, which was held the next day, | << ſeveral purpoſes therein mentioned. 2. An act for 
and managed with great vehemence and warmth on | ** laying farcher duties upon wrought-ſilks, muſ- 
both ſides. This was followed by two more, with | <* lins, and fome other commodities of the Eaſt- 
as little ſucceſs: at which the commons were ſo ex- | Indies, and to inlarge the time for purchaſing 
aſperated, that they were upon the point of raking | © certain reverſionary annuities therein mention- 
ſome. reſolutions, which would have greatly wi- | ed. 3. An act for the more effectual imploying 
den'd the breach; when the King, being inform'd | the poor, by incouraging the manufacturts 
of the high ferment the houſe of commons was in, | ** of this kingdom. 4. An Act for aſcertaining 
and apprehending the conſequences, ſent a private | the meaſures of ale and beer. 5. An act to inable 
The bill paſ. Meſſage (by the earl of Albemarle) to the lords, -de- | his Majeſty's natural born 1 08 to inherit the 
ſed. firing them to paſs the bill without any amendments, | ** eſtates of their anceſtors, either lineal or collateral, 
| which the lords did immediately, and acquainted | ** notwithſtanding their father or mother were 
| the commons with it (2). aliens. 6. An act for preventing frivolous and 
þ Inquiry into There was another inquiry made this ſeſſion, | © vexatious ſuits in the principality of Wales, and 
| — — which, it was thought, was not much more ag ree- | ** the counties palatine. 7. An act for the better 
Peace. able to the court than the former, and which I have | ** preſerving the navigation of the tivers Avon and 
hitherto omited mentioning, to keep my foregoing | ** Froom,and cleanfing, paving, and inlightning the 
relation intire, and in one connexion ; I mean that | fſtreets of the city of Briſtol. 8. An act to inable 
concerning the qualifications of the juſtices of peace, | the mayor and citizens of the — of Cheſter, to 
and deputy- lieutenants, who had been made for | © recover and preſerve the navigation on the river 
ſeven years laſt paſt. | 4144+ 02656 Dee. 9. An act for the farther preventing the 
The committee appointed to make this inquiry | © growth of Popery. 10. An act for making the 
| ted, that not only many perſons diſſenting from | <* river Larke, alias Burne, navigable. 11: An act 
| the church of England, but men of ſmall fortunes be tor the more effectual puniſhment of vagrants, 
, were pur into thoſe places; whereupon the com- and ſending them by law whither they ought to be 
| mons addreſſed his Majeſty, repreſenting, ** that | <4 ſent. 12. An act to prevent diſputes that may 
Addreſs of the «c jt muſt conduce much to his ſervice, and the good | ariſe by officers and members of corporations 
thereaver, of the kingdom, that gentlemen of quality, and] having neglected to ſign the aſſociation, and 
ea. e good eſtates, be reſtored, and put into the com- | taking the oaths in due time. 13. An act for the 
5 miſſions of prace and lieutenancy, and that men | *< repair of Dover-harbor. 14. An act to puniſh 


— 


| (1) Whether the deſign of the houſe of commons, in making theſe matters ſo public, was to juſtify their proceedings, or to 
expoſe the conduct of the court, I ſhall leave undetermined ; but their mentioning, in particular, the King's ſpeech to both 
houſes, of the 5th of January, 1 £90, in which he aſſured them, that he ſhould not make any grant of the forfeited lands in 
England and Ireland, till there was an opportunity of ſettling that matter in parliament, in ſuch a manner as ſhould be though 
| molt expedient, ſeems to have a direct tendency to both. | . * 
g 2) The conſtancy of the commons in purſuing this matter to the deſigned concluſion, was the occafion of great clamor againſt 
| . them, and of their being accuſed of high ingratitude to our glorious deliverer : I ſhall not enter into a diſcuſſion how far theſe 


clamors were reaſonable or not: but this I think may be faid in juftification of theſe proceedings, that the nation groaning 
under a load of debts when theſe conſiderable grants were made; his Majeſty having ſolemuly promiſed not to make any ſuch- 
2 without the conſent of parliament; theſe ts being made chiefly, if not wholly to foreiners, and the Britiſh generals, 
uch as the duke of Ormond, the earl of 1 — Talmaſh, Cunningham, Cuts and others, who were 
nefit of them, were powertul motives for the reſumption 

theſe grants: but biſhop Burnet was of a different opinion. See hiſtory of his own times, &c. "i: i} 0 


7 inſtrumental in the reduction of Ireland, being excluded the 

q | | 5% 

| | 86. governors 
; 
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WII I' III. governors of plantations in this kingdom, for 
Aw 1700.“ crimes commited by them in the plantations. 
« 15. An act for the more effectual ſuppreſſion of, 
« piracies. 16. An act to repeal an act made in the 
« ninth year of his Majeſty's reign, intitled, an act 
« for rendring the laws more effectual for prevent- 


« ing the importation of forein bone-lace, loom-lace, 


cc needle-work, point, and cut-work, three months 
c after the prohibition of the woollen manufactures 
e in Flanders ſhall be taken off. 17. An act for the 
better aſcertaining the tithes of hemp and flax, 
« 18, An act to inable juſtices of the peace to build 
« and repair goals in their reſpective counties. 
© 19. An act for continuing ſeveral laws therein 
«© mentioned, and for explaining an act, intitled, an 
« act to prevent the exportation of wool out of the 
« kingdoms of Ireland and England, into forein 
« parts, and for the incouragement of the woollen 
« manufactures of the kingdom of England. 20. An 
« act for the explanation and better execution of 


« former acts made touching watermen and wherry- | 


« men, rowing on the river of Thames, and tor 
ce the better ordering and governing the ſaid water- 
« men, wherry-men and lighter-men, upon the faid 
«© river, between Graveſend and Windſor. 21. An 
te act for taking away the duties upon the wool- 
« Jen manufactures, corn, grain, bread, biſcuit and 
e meal exported. 22. An act for raifing the militia 
<« for the year 1700, altho' the month's pay, for- 
&© merly advanced, be not repaid. 23. An act for the 
<« appointing commiſſioners to take, examine and 
« determine the debts due to the army and navy, 
C and for tranſport- ſervice; and alſo an account of 
& the prizes taken during the late war. 24. An act 
ce to diſſolve the duke of Norfolk's marriage with 
&« the lady Mary Mordaunt, and to inable him to 
e marry again (1). 25. An act for continuing the 
« governor and company of merchants, trading to 
te the Eaſt-Indies, a corporation” (2). And to ſeveral 
private acts. 


Toe parlia- This done; his Majeſty cauſed the earl of Bridg- 
ment pro- Water to prorogue the parliament, to the 23d of 
rogued. May. 

Mr. Ste- Tho? I have now done with the proceedings of this 


phens's ſer- ſeſſion of parliament, I muſt not omit taking notice 
mon, before of one paſſage, which, at that time, made not a little 
—— of noiſe; the commons having appointed one mr. Ste- 
cenlurl. Phens to preach before them, on the 30th of January, 
that miniſter, inſtead of aſſerting the rights and pre- 
rogatives of Monarchy, and ſuiting his ſermon to the 
occaſion, exalted the power of the people; preach'd 
up the exploded opinions that were the firſt cauſe of 
the murder of King Charles 1 ; and would have 
perſuaded his honorable auditors, that the obſerva- 
tion of this faſt ſhould be utterly aboliſh*'d : beſide 
which it was remark'd, that he omited praying for 
the parliament, and every branch of the royal fa- 
mily. The next day, a motion being made, and 
the queſtion put, ** that the thanks of the houſe be 


given to mr. Stephens for his ſermon,” it was WIII'III· 


carried in the negative, and reſolved ; “ that, for Ax* 1700. 


the future, no e be recommended to preach 
before the houſe, who is under the dignity of a 


dean of the church, and has not taken the degree 


of doctor in divinity.” 


The electoral Prince of Bavaria hat 


he ele ning to dy, A ſecond 
during this ſeſſion of parliament (viz on as 6th of r of par- 


February) the earls of Portland and erſey were ap- tition. 


pointed by the King, as his Majeſty's plenipotentiaries, 
for agitating and concluding a new treaty of parti- 
tron, By this treaty, which was agreed upon the 
15th of March, between the Engliſh and the Dutch, 
on the one part, and the French, on the other, it 
was ſtipulated; “that Spain, Flanders, and the 
*+* Weſt-Indies, which by the former treaty, had 
been alloted to the Prince of Bavaria, ſhould de- 
% volve to the arch-duke Charles, the Emperor's 
4 ſecond ſon ; that Naples and Sicily, with the reſt 
of the Spaniſh places on the coaſt of Italy, as like- 
* wiſe the province of Guipuſcoa, ſhould be aſſign'd 
« to the Dauphin; that Lorain ſhould be annex'd 
« to France, the duchy of Milan be conſer'd on the 
duke of Lorain, and the county of Bitſche to the 


Prince of Vaudemont (3). 


The King, in the mean time, obſerving the | 
ſtream to .run ſo ſtrong againſt the lord 3 ay 
that it was a matter of doubt, with him, whether the lord Som- 
he ſhould be able to ſtem: it, reſdlved, immediately mers; 
after the parliament was prorogued, to ſend the earl 
of Portland, to the lord chance!lor Sommers, to de- 
mand the great ſeal from him (4): and, on the 21 
of May, commited the cuſtody of it to fir Nathan And given tc 
Wright, one of his Majeſty's ſerjeants at law, with fir — 
the title of lord- Keeper, who, thereupon, by virtue Wright. 
of his office, took his place in the privy council. 

The 14th of the ſame month, his Majeſty admited Knights of 
the earl of Albemarle into the moſt noble order of the garter 
the Garter : but to avoid the cenſure of ſhewing par- made. 
tiality to a foreiner, that honor was, at the 
ſame time; beſtow'd on the earl of Pembroke (5). 

On Midſummer-day, the King was pleaſed to 
conſtitute Edward, earl of Jerſey, lord chamberlain 
Henry, ear] of Romney, groom of the ſtole, and 
the earl of Carlifle, one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber. The 25th, his Majeſty declared in coun- 
ci]; that the public affairs requiring his going over 
to Holland, he had appointed the archbiſhop of Lords juſtices 
Canterbury; the lord-keeper of the great - ſealꝭ the 2PPointed. 
lord preſident of the council; the viſcount Lonſdale, 
lord privy- ſeal; the lord-fteward, and the lord-cham- 
berlain of his houſhoſd ; the earl of Bridgwater, firſt 
commiſſioner of the admiralty ; the earl of Marlbo- 
rough, governor to his Highneſs the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and the earl of Tankerville, firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, to be lords-juſtices of England, for 
ITY of the government during his ab- 
enſe. 


July the 24th, his Majeſty ſet out from Hampton- The King 


goes to Hol- 


— 


r ad. 


(1) The duke of Norfolk met with the leſs difficulty in geting this act paſs'd, becauſe of the precedent in the caſe of the earl 
of Macclesfield : and having beſide proved, by ſeveral unqueſtionable witneſſes, that his ducheſs lived with fir John Germain, as 
his wife, at a houſe they hired at Vaux-hall, and at his lodgings in the Cock-pit, for ſe veral years: however, the duke made 
no advantage of that proviſion in the act, which inabled him to marry again: but dying ſome time after, the ducheſs married fir 

ohn Gertnain, and ſhe was the more acceptable to him, as, by this act, her fortune was returned her. For farther particu- 


I refer to the State-trials. 
(2) The old Eaſt-India-com 


y laid hold of this favorable opportunity of the country-party prevailing in the houſe of commons, 


to get this bill paſs'd, in which they ſucceeded, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition of the new Eaſt-India-company, and the in- 


deavors of the courtiers. 


(3) It was again remark'd, and gave occaſion to ſome murmuring, that this treaty was kept a ſecret, both to the 


rliament 


and the privy council: and this murmuring (ſays the author of the continuation of Rapin, in French) was very much increas'd 
by the inſinuations of the Spaniſh embaſſadors, here and in Holland, as well againſt this as the former treaty. 

(4.) It has been matter of diſpute, whether the King Yained or loſt friends by this change: but I think the latter is almoſt evi- 
dent: for tho' the lord Sommers had been attack'd by the commons, yet the majority of that houſe had ſtood warmly up in his 
defence: and as the abandoning ſo faithful a miniſter could not but diſcourage others from imbracing his Majeſty's ſervice hear- 
tily 3 ſo his yielding ſo tamely, to the negative reſolves of the houſe of commons, could not but lay him open to more vigorous 


attacks. 


(5) This could not, however, remove the general dillike conceived on this occaſion ; and it was remark'd, that tho? the inſtal 
lation of the two new knights was performed at W indſor, on the 5th,of June, with great fplendor, yet few of the nobility graced the 


* 


ceremony with their preſenſe, and very ſevere reflections were thrown upon his Majeſty on this occaſion, 


Vou, III 6 P 


- court, 
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WiII' III. court, and, the next day imbark'd at Margate, 


Ax' 1700, 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 


for Holland, where he arrived the 7th of the ſa me 
month. I come now to the affairs of Scotland, + 
During the laſt ſeſſion of the parliament of Eng- 
land, the affairs of Scotland, likewiſe, gave his 
Majeſty no ſmall uneaſineſs: an addreſs was defign'd 
to be preſented to the King by the lord Baſil Hamil- 
ton, concerning the Scotiſh Eaſt-India-company : 
bur tho? his Majeſty declared his willingneſs to re- 
ceive the petition z yet he would not allow the lord 
Baſil to be the preſenter of it: becauſe he did not 
wait upon his Majeſty, when he was formerly in 
London, nor had ever ſince given any public evi- 
dence of his loyalty, or had even, hitherto, own'd his 
Majeſty's right to the throne (1). 
The houſe of peers, in England, thought fit, 
likewiſe, to concern themſelves 1n this affair, and to 
addreſs the King againſt the Scots ſettlement at Da- 
rien, in America; but the commons would not join 


with them, in that addreſs; in anſwer to which, his 


Majeſty propoſed a union between the two king- 
doms, which would prevent all diſputes of this na- 
ture for the future. The lords accordingly brought 
in a bill, for authorizing commiſſioners of England, 
to treat with commiſſioners of Scotland on that ſub- 
ject: but the commons refuſing their concurence, 
che bill drop'd. In the mean time, notwithſtanding 
his Majeſty's proclamation, iſſued out in Scotland, 
againſt diſorderly petitioning, the Scots went on 
with a national addreſs to his Majeſty, which was 
N by the marquis of Tweedale, the 25th of 
arch, in which having, among other things, again 
— the; ſiting of a parliament in Scotland, his 
ajefty appointed the 21ſt of May for that purpoſe, 
and conſtituted the duke of Queenſborough his high- 
commiſſioner. 
The parliament being met accordingly, his Ma- 
Jefly's letter was read to that aſſembly ; in which he 
told them; he did intend to have held that ſeſſion 
in perſon, but the preſent circumſtances of affairs 
abroad would not allow it; that it would be ne- 
«© ceſſary to keep up the forces they had already, 
and deſired by 7＋ accordingly : he ſaid he was 
A heartily ſorry for the loſſes the nation had ſuſtain*d 
ein their trade: but recommended to them the in- 
couraging their manufactures, and the improving 
the native product of the kingdom, which was 
not only the ſureſt foundation of the forein trade, 
but would be an effectual way of providing for the 
60 1 He aſſured them, he would maintain their 
„ Jaws, liberties and kirk- government; recom- 
«« mended the preventing the growth of Popery, 
« and diſcouraging of vice and immorality ; con- 
« cluding with an aſſurance of his favor and pro- 
« tection. 

After the reading of this letter, the lord high- 
commiſſioner made a ſpeech, as did, likewiſe, the 
lord Marchmont, lord high chancellor ; which done 
the houſe adjourned to the 24th. The 26th, a ſharp 
regen came to the parliament from the coun- 
cil-general of the African and India- company, con- 
taining a tedious rehearſal of their loſſes, diſappoint- 
ments, and grievances : which repreſentation was 
back*d the next day, by an addreſs from the ſhire of 
Haddington, importing; that after a long and 
«© expenſive war, they expected to have injoyed the 
** bleſſing of a happily concluded peace, by the 
<< eſtabliſhment of their forein trade; incouragement 
of home · manufactures; imploying the poor in the 


n 


improvement of their native product, and the WIlI' II 
leſſening of their public burdens : but that, inſtead Ay? 100, 
& thereof, to their unſpeakable loſs, and almoſt — 
« ruin of the nation, they found their trade abroad 


« ſenſibly decay d, and their coin carried out by the 


- 


© jmportation of commodities, from places where 


<< theirs were prohibited: that their woollen and other 


“ manufactures at home, received not the incourage- 
© ment which the good of the country required : and 
more eſpecially, that their company, trading to 
& Africa and the Indies, met with ſo much oppoſition 
e from abroad, and got ſo little ſupport at home, 
e that, after ſo great a loſs of men, and expence of 
<« treaſure, it was too probable, that their ſettlement 
in Caledonia (or Darien) would fall, a ſecond time, 
e under the ſame unlucky circumſtances as at firſt, it 
e not prevented: that yet, after all thoſe hardſhips 
ce the nation groan'd under, · numerous forces were 
«© kept on foot, which occaſion'd them, in time of 
& peace, heavy and unneceſſary taxes, while their 
„ much wealthier neighbors diſbanded theirs. 

This addreſs, and ſeveral others of the like ten- 
dency, being read, it was moved to reſolve ; that 
© the colony of Caledonia in Darien was a legal and 
e rjghtful ſettlement, and that the parliament would 
© maintain and ſupport the ſame.” The high-com- 
miſſioner obſerving, that this reſolution was like!y 
to be carried, adjourn'd the parliament for three 
days, and at their next meeting again for twenty 
days: Upon which a majority of members [met that 
evening, and fign'd an addreſs to his Majeſty, 
e complaining of their having been interrupted by a 
& ſudden adjournment, while they were debating a 
* motion concerning their colony at Darien, which 
* was contrary to an act of parliament of the 11th 
« of King James VI, which inacted, that nothing 
& ſhould be done or commanded, which might di- 
& rectly or indirectly prejudice the liberty of free 
voting and reaſoning of the eſtares of parliament 3 
& nor was the adjournment for twenty days con- 
e ſiſtent with their claim of right: wherein it was 
declared, that parliaments ought to be frequently 
e calPd, allow'd to lit, and the freedom of ſpeech 
& and debate ſecured to the members, They, there- 
fore, earneſtly intreated his Majeſty, that he 
* would be pleaſed to allow his parliament, to meet 
on the day to which it was adjourned, and to fit 
& as long as might be neceſſary tor redreſſing the 
& grievances of the nation. 

The King, in anſwer to this addreſs, only ſaid, he 
would conſider of it; and being preſs'd by the lord 
Roſs, and the reſt of the commiſſioners ſent up with 
this addreſs, for a farther anſwer, he replied, that he 
could give no anſwer to their petition, at that time: 
but they ſhould know his intentions in Scotland.“ 
He then adjourned the parliament farther, by pro- 
clamation, and, on the 26th of July, directed a letter 
to the duke of Queenſtorough, and the privy-coun- 
cil of Scotland, which letter was publiſh'd in the na- 
ture of a proclamation, and in which he told them: 
de that he was ſorry for the nation's loſs, and would 
& do all that lay in his power to repair it: but it 
„ was not poſſible for him to agree to the 
e reſolve offer'd, to aſſert the right of the Faſt- In- 
C dia company's colony in America, concluding, 
c that his neceſſary abſenſe had occaſioned the lalt 
« adjournment : but as ſoon as Gop ſhould bring 
„ him back from Holland, he was fully reſolved 
e they ſhould meet again.” In this the King was 


(1) How much the Scots reſented this refuſal, the reader may ſee by the letter the directors of their company wrote to this 
lord, in which, among other things they ſay: they could not but heartily regret, that the carrying the company's commiſſion 
«© ſhould be the occaſion of puting a diſtinguiſhing mark upon a perſon of his lordſhip's quality and merit, as to be denied acceſs 
« to his Majeſty's perſon, becauſe he had not waited on his Majeſty when laſt in London. I hat no body was ſo blind but might 
«« ſeethro' it: and that whereas they never heard, that his lordſhip had ever done any thing unworthy of his quality, or incon- 


peaceable ſubject; ſo they ſtill hoped his Majeſty might be undeceived of any miſrepreſenta- 


«« ſiſtent with the duty of a loyal and 
«« tion he might have of him.“ 
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as 
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as good, or rather better than his word; for, before 
his return, his Majeſty allowed the parliament of 
that kingdom to meet, on the 28th of October, and 
ſent them a letter from Loo, in which, among other 
things, he told them, he was greatly concerned at 


« his not being able to aſſert the company's right of 


«« eſtabliſhing a colony at Darien, without diſturb- 
« ing the peace of Chriſtendom, and bringing that 
« ancient kingdom into an inevitable war, without 
«© hopes of aſliſtance,” 

During this interval, the Scots received the me- 
lancholy news of their people's having abandon'd, 
or rather ſurrender'd their new ſettlement at Darien, 
to the Spaniards. I his occa ſion'd the company to 
repreſent to the parliament, the firſt day of their 
ſeſſion; * that for want of due protection abroad, 
«© ſome perſons had been incouraged to break in up- 
on their privileges even at home.” This repre- 
{ſentation was back'd by a national addreſs, ſeting 
forth their grievances ; which being preſented to the 
King, on the 16th of November, his Majeſty an- 
ſwered thereto z that he could not take farther 
notice of it, becauſe the parliament was then ſit- 
e ing, and he had made a declaration of his mind for 


<< the good of his people, with which he hoped all 


Death of the 
duke of Glou- 
ceſter, 


 Alaritime af- 
tairs, 


A ſquadron 
ſent to the 
Mediterra - 
nean. 


& his faithful ſubjects would be ſatisfied.“ 

The parliament having ſat near three months, at 
length, notwithſtanding ſome heats about the miſcar- 
riage of their ſertlement at Darien, they came, the 
2 15 of January, to the reſolution; „ that in con- 
„ ſideration of their great deliverance by his Ma- 
4 jeſty, and that, next under Gop, their ſafety and 
on — depended wholly on his preſervation, 
* and that of his government, they would ſupport 
« both to the utmoſt of their power, and. maintain 
« ſuch forces, as ſhould be requilite for thoſe ends.” 

Soon after, the lord high-commiſſioner gave the 
royal aſſent, to an act tor keeping on foot 3000 
« men till the firſt of December 1702, and to ano- 


e ther for a land- tax to maintain thoſe troops; 


which done, he communicated the King's letter, in 
which it was deſired he might have 1100 men on his 
own account, to the firſt of June following, which 
being readily complied with, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 6th of May. 
During theſe tranſactions in Scotland, England 
met with a very ſenſible affliction, in the death of 
that hopeful Prince, William, duke of Glouceſter, 
who departed this life, the 29th of July, ſoon after 
the King went for Holland (1). 

proceed now to give a brief account of the mari- 
time tranſactions of this ſummer, which, 1o far as 
they immediately concern'd the Engliſh nation, con- 
ſiſted chiefly in ſending of ſeveral ſmall ſquadrons 
abroad ; as, one under the command of vice-admiral 
Aylmer, in the Mediterranean, for the ſecurity of 
the trade to Turky and Italy, and to confirm the 
treaties with the governments of Algiers, Tunis and 
Tripoli. 


And others to Captain Andrew Leake, and after him, captain 


Newfound- 


Captain War- 
ren ſent with 
a ſquadron 

to the Eaſt. 
Indies, 


Stafford Fairborn, were ſent to Newfoundland, for 
the ſecurity of our fiſhery there, and to convoy our 
ſhips from thence to Portugal, and the Mediterra- 
nean, and back again. 

Another ſmall 1quadron was ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, 
under the command of captain Thomas Warren, for 
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the greater ſecurity of that rich trade, and ſuppreſ- WIII' III. 
ling pirates in thoſe parts. But after theſe ſhips had Ax' 1700. 
continued a longtime there, to thegreatexpence of the 


Public, and captain Warren dying there, they return- 
ed under the command of captain James Littleton, 
vho had the good fortune to burn or deſtroy ſome of the 
ſhips belonging to theſe pirates, in their lurking holes. 

Another ſmall ſquadron was ſent before Sallee, in 
the kingdom of Fez, under the command of cap- 
tain John Munden, to cruiſe againſt the pirates of 
Barbary, efpecially thoſe of that port. 

But the moſt material maritime tranſactions of 
this year was fir George Rooke's expedition to 


the Baltick, to reconcile the Kings of Sweden and 
Denmark. 


The differences which ſubſiſted, at this time, be- Sir George 
tween the two Northern crowns, being likely to Rooke's ex- 
prove of very ill conſequence to the affairs of Eu- Ns Bal. 


rope, tir George Rooke, admiral of the fleet, re- 
ceived orders, in the month of November, of the 
foregoing year, to take upon him the command of 
a ſquadron of his Majeſty's ſhips, which were to 
be joined by ſeveral Dutch ſhips, and afterwards 
by the Swediſh fleet, in the Baltick, in order to 
compole theſe differences. Admiral Allemonde 
joined fir George Rooke, the 24th of May, off 
of Scheveling, with five ſhips of the line, a frigat, 
a fire-ſhip, and two bomb-veſſels, and ſoon after 
rear-admiral Vanderduſſen came to the fleet, with 
the reſt of the Dutch ſhips ; upon which, the 
united fleet ſailed for Gottenburg, off of which place 
they arrived the 8th of June, Here it was deter- 
mined in a council of war, to advance towards the 
Sound, tho' they were informed the Daniſh fleet 
was fo ſtationed, that they might be able ro make 
ſome oppoſition, and ſo indeed they found them, 
at their arrival there (2). 

Not long after, a ſignal was made, as was agreed, 
from Helſingburg, that the Daniſh fleet were under 
ſai]: whereupon our admiral weighed, and advan- 
ced into the — to prevent any miſchief, which 
might otherwiſe happen to the Swedes: but the 
Daniſh ſhips anchored again, on this fide of the 
Grounds, not only to guard the paſſage, but to pre- 
vent our joining with the Swediſh ſquadron, 
which was now come down to the South: ſide of 
that channel. 

The fleets continued in this poſture for ſome 


time, and fir George Rooke expected the Swedes 
would have puſhed thro*; but they having miſſed 


an opportunity which offered, he got under fail, 
and came ncar to the ifland of Ween, while the 
Danes plied towards him, in a line of battle; but 
about noon, they anchored about three leagues off, 
at the entrance of the channe], which leads to 
Copenhagen, and the Swedes were on the other fide 
of the Grounds, at about the ſame diſtance. The 
Swediſh fleet having paſſed the channel of Flinter- 


.rena, the 3d of July, he got under fail the next 


day, and anchoring off of Landſcron, he joined 


them the 6th z upon which the Danes retreated into 


their harhor. 

The admiral, as ſoon as he got into Copenhagen- 
road, took a view of the Daniſh fleet, but found it 
ſo ſecured, that it was judged impracticable to at- 
tempt them with the frigats and fire-ſhips 3 it was 


(1) His fickneſs was in great meaſure occaſion d by the ſolemnizing the anniverſary of his nativity, on Wedneſday the 24th of 
July. After the ceremony was over, his Highneſs found himſelf fatigued and indiſpoſed, and the next day he was very bad, and 
complained of his throat. All Friday he was hot and feveriſh, Saturday morning, after taking away a little blood, he thought 
bimlelf better: but in the evening, his fever appearing more violent, a bliſter was applied to him, and other * remedies 


adminiftred ; the ſame day a raſh appeared on his ſkin, which increaſing, on Sunday, more bliſters were laid on. 


n the afternoon 


the fea ing ſtronger, he went into a delirium, which laſted with his life. He paſs'd the night as he did the preceeding, 
in Garg A Bhs — incoherent talk. On Monday, the bliſters having taken effect, and the pulie mending, the phyſicians 

who attended him, thought it not improbable but he might recover z but about eleven at night, he was ſuddenly feized with a 
difficult breathing, and could ſwallow nothing, inſomuch that he expired beſore midnight; being ten years and five days old. 


Hiſt. of K. Will. III. vol. 3. p. 4 


(z) He found them to be 3 ſail proper for the line of battle, and that they were ranged athwart the narrow paſſage 


under the guns of their caſtle of Cronenburg, oppoſit? to Helſingburg. Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 731. 


therefore 


— —— 
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Wirr' III. therefore reſolved; in a council of war, to bom- 
Aw' 1700. bard them. Accordingly four bomb - veſſels were 
C ſent in, and the ſame night they threw in about an 
* hundred and forty ſhells, but with little ſucceſs : 
Three Engliſh, ſix Swediſh, and three Dutch 
ſhips, were, for that reaſon, ordered into the South 
channel, going into Copenhagen, with the bomb- 
veſſels, from whence they bombarded the Daniſh 
fleet for ſome hours; but no great damage was either 

done or received. 

Preparations were now making to beſiege the 
city in form, and the young King of Sweden land- 
ed, about the latter end of July, with a body of 
troops, for that purpoſe z but all differences were 
ſoon after happily adjuſted, and the ſeveral ſqua- 
drons thereupon retired to their reſpective coaſts (1). 


The King re- The King having diſpatched ſeveral important 
rept ng-affairs in Holland, imbarked on. his return to 


England, the 17th of October, O. S. landed 
the next day ſafe at Harwich, and came the 2 oth to 
Hampton- court. . 

Conſequences I have already mentioned the concluſion of a 

of the ſecond ſecond treaty of partition, which according to 

treaty of par- agreement, was propoſed, by the contracting pow- 

— ers, to other Princes and States, for their acceptance 

and guaranty: but it appeared ſo ſtrange and un- 

—— to them, that I do not find, any one 

rince accepted of it. The Emperor thought him- 

ſelf aggrieved by it, becauſe he pretended a right 

to the whole Spaniſh Monarchy. The Engliſh and 

Dutch certainly had no other view in it, but to eſta- 

bliſh the peace and tranquility of Europe, and to 

form a barrier in the Netherlands, for the lecurity 

of the latter : but the French had very different and 

underhand views, and accordingly, made quite ano- 

ther uſe of this treaty : for under pretenſe of preſcr- 

ving the Spaniſh Monarchy intire (a very prevalent 

The King of argument with the haughty Spaniards) they procured 

Spain's laſt A will from the craſy and half-dead King, which was 

will. ſigned the 2d of October, N. S. By this will, he con- 

ſtituted the duke d'Anjou, his univerſal heir, upon 

default of iſſue; he was, in default of iſſue on his tide, 

to be ſuccaeded by the duke of Berry, the duke by 

arch-duke Charles, and the arch-duke, by the duke 

ot Savoy and his family : provided, however, that 

none of the crown-lands and ſeigneuries ſhould be 

alien'd or divided, by any of his ſaid ſucceſſors. 

This memorable will, which proved afterwards 

the occaſion of ſo much blood-ſhed, was a contri- 

vance of cardinal Portocarrero, and the marquis 

de Harccurt, and the King ſurvived it but barely a 
month, dying the 1ſt of November, N. S. 

A copy of this will being ſent to the court of 
France, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſeemed ro be in 
luſpenſe, at firſt, whether he ſhould accept the 
will, or obſerve the treaty of partition. But he 
did not long waver in his reſolution ; for, on the 
16th of November, N. S. the duke d' Anjou was 
declared King of Spain, in the court of France, 
and was proclaimed King, at Madrid, by the 
direction of his grandfather, Lewis XIV, the 24th 
of the ſame month ; againſt which both the new- 
elected Pope (Clement XI) and the Emperor pro- 
teſted. The Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, likewiſe, 
repreſented, that this ſtep was not agreeable to the 
treaty of * ſo lately ſigned: but the moſt 
Chriſtian King anſwered; that the principal deſign 

of that treaty being to prevent the union of the 
kingdoms of France and Spain under one ſoverein, 
this was effectually provided for by the will; the 
heirs of the duke d' Anjou being rendered incapable 


The duke d' 
Anjou decla- 
red King of 
Spain. 
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of the crown of Spain, if they ſucceeded to that Wit jm 
of France (2) : fo that the ſpirit and intention of Aw' 1700 
the partition treaty was ſtill complied with, tho? it NY 
might be contrary” to the letter of it; adding, 

that his grandſon's title by the will, accruing fince 

that treaty, could not be affected by it. 

The duke of Bavaria, governor of the Spaniſh Th. Duck 
Netherlands, Fn up at the ſame time al! acknowlege 
the towns and fortreſſes in that country, to the him. 
French, with their gariſons, which were partly 
compoled of Dutch troops, the States-generaf, 
who were unprovided for a war, were under a 
neceſſity of en the duke d' Anjou's title 
to the crown of Spain, that they might get their 
ſoldiers again, who were thereupon ſuffered to re- 
turn home. | a 

Theſe proceedings of the French courteould 
not but ſenſibly affect King William: however, he 
concealed his reſentment, for the preſent, knowing 
himfelf not to be in a condition to — it in a proper 
manner: for when count Tallard came to wait on 
his Majeſty, at Kenſington, the King, who was then 
looking out of the window, contented himſelf 
with fayinig, ** Monſieur, le tems eſt bien change,” 

(fir, the times are altered, or the weather is 
altered, for the French word tems fignfies ci- 

ther.) 

The King's parting with the parliament, at the The pant. 
end of the laſt ſeſſion, without ſpeaking to them, ment dige. 
was a plain indication of his diſplcaſure, and as he 
now looked upon a war with France unavoidable, 

he was apprelienſive he could not rely upon effectual 
aſſiſtance from a houſe of commons, which had al- 

ready ſhewn how much they were piqued againtt ,,,._... 
the court. He therefore thought fit, the 19th of call, = 
December, to diſſolve the preſent parliament, 

which he had before prorogued ſoon after his arri- 

val, and tocall another to meet the 6th of February 

next inſuing. 

In the mean time, to beſpeak the affection of the Promotions 
oppolite party, his Majeſty was pleaſed ro make at court. 
ſome removes in imployments of the greateſt 
truſt, He appointed the earl of Rocheſter to be 
governor-general of Ireland; the lord Godolphin to 
be firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, in the room of 
Charles Mountague, eſq; whom he had before made 
auditor of the exchequer, and created lord Halli- 
fax; the lord Tankerville he made privy-ſcal, 
in the room of the lord Lonſdale deceaſed; and fir 
Charles Hedges, one of the judges of the admiralty, 
he made one of the principal ſecretarics of ſtate, in 
the room of the ear] of Jerſey. 

The parliament met, according to the writs of , 1701. 
ſummons, on the 6th of February, but were pro The partia- 
rogued to the 10th, when the commons being dit ect- ent mess 
ed to chuſe a ſpeaker, and having made choice of 
Robert Harley, eſq; a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed 
parts, and manly eloquence, they returned to the 
houſe of lords, the next day, when the King 
made a ſpeech to both houfes, the ſubſtance of 
which was; 

That the death of the duke of Glouceſter The es LN 
having made it abſolutely neceſſary, there ſhould 1 * 
ebe a farther proviſion for the ſucceſſion in the“ 
Proteſtant line, on which the happineſs of the 
nation, and the ſecurity of its religion ſo much 
depended, he could not but recommend it to 
their early and effectual confideration: that the 
death of the King of Spain, with the declaration 
of his ſucceſſor, had made ſo great an alteration 
in affairs abroad, that it required their -particular 


(1) The King's conduct (ſays biſhop Burnet) in this whole matter was highly applauded, he effectually protected the Swedes, 


and yet obliged them to accept of reaſonable terms of peace. 


(2) At the ſame time, that the French King was gloſſing over his treachery, in this manner, two remarkable inſtruments 
were drawing up at Paris, contrary to the meaning of the will, to preſerve the duke d'Anjou's title to the crown of France, in 


plainly ſhewed, that the houſe of Bourbon aimed at the union of the 


caſe his elder brother died without inheritable iſſue : which 
two crowns, as a greater ſtepto univerſal monarchy. 
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WIr III.“ conſideration ; and he did not doubt, but their 


An! 1701. 


Bribery in- 
quired into. 


Addreſs of 
the commons. 


The King's 


anſwer. 


Two more 
addreſſes of 
the commons. 


The Kino? 
ue, 


reſolutions thereupon, would be ſuch as ſhould 
« moſt conduce to the intereſt and ſafety of Eng- 


land, the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion, 


and the peace of Europe. | 


« He deſired ſupplies for the current year, and 


«« put them in mind of the deficiencies and public 
« debts, which were yet unprovided for; and re- 
© commended to them the puting the royal navy in 
% a good condition, and of fortify ing the harbors 
« for its ſecurity. 

He recommended the improvement of trade, 
« and making proviſion for the poor, and con- 
«© cluded with an exhortation to a union among 
e themſelves, as moſt conducive to their fafety at 
« home, and rendering them conſiderable abroad.“ 

The firſt thing the commons inquired into was 
bribery in elections, which they did ſo thorough] 
that they at length proceeded to 
of ſeveral members, who appeared to be come into 
it by undue meaſures, and not content with this, 
they called likewiſe their agents and bribed electors 
to an account, and returned their thanks to fir Ed- 
ward Seymor, for acting ſo vigorouſly againſt them: 
(1) The report of the King's ſpeech being made by 
the ſpeaker, on the 14th, the conſideration of it 
was adjourned to the next day : however to give his 
Majeſty immediate aſſurance of their loyalty and 
affection, they preſently came to this unanimous re- 
ſolution 3 * that they would ſtand by and ſupport 
„ his Majeſty and his government, and take ſuch 
e ffectual meaſures as might beſt conduce to the in- 
« tereſt and ſafety of England, preſervation of the 
« Proteſtant religion, and the peace of Europe:“ 

The ſubſtance of this reſolution being brought 
into an addreſs, and preſented to the King, by the 
whole houſe, his Majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer: 
« that he thanked them for their addreſs, and 
© ready concurence with thoſe great ends therein 
« mentioned, which he took to be extreamly im- 
<« portant to the honor and ſafety of England.” 
He alſo aſſured them; . that he would never propoſe 
« any thing, but what was for their common ad- 
«« vantage and ſecurity :” he farther told them; 
c that having this opportunity, he thought proper 
to acquaint them, that he had, the day before, 
« received a memorial from the envoy extraordi- 
c nary of the States-General, a tranſlation whereof 
e he left them: and as to the former part of it, he 
« thought it neceſſary to aſk their advice, as to 
c the latter he deſired their aſſiſtance,” 

The commons, hereupon, addreſſed the King; 
c that his Majeſty would pleaſe to cauſe the treaty 
« between England and the States General, of the 
« 2dof March 1677, together with all the re- 
« newals from that time to be laid before them :” 
to which the King having readily complied, 
the commons after maturely conſidering the 
dangerous ſtate of Europe, on account of the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, made another unanimous addreſs 
to his Majeſty ; ** that he would be pleaſed to enter 
into ſuch negociations, in concert with the States- 
« General, and other potentates, as might moſt 
C effectually conduce to the national ſafety of theſe 
* kingdoms, and the United-provinces, as like- 
e wiſe to the preſervation of the peace of Europe; 
they alſo gave his Majeſty aſſurance ** of ſupporting 
and aſſiſting him to perform the treaty made with 
<* the States-General, March 3, 1677.” 

To this his Majeſty anſwered, ** that he thanked 


them heartily for their addreſs, and promiſed to 


rge their houſe | 


% inable him to make good t 1 
* would immediately order his miniſters abroad, to 


enter into ſuch negociations as ſhould be condu- 


<« cive to thoſe great ends they deſired : that no- 
„ rity, than the unanimity and 


„ ſhewn u 
cc 


vigor they had 


ways indeavor, on his part, to preſerve and in- 
cc 

him and them (2).” 

The 17th of February, mr, ſecretary Vernon 


e thing could more effectually eſtabliſh their ſecu- 


creaſe all mutual love and confidence betwixt 


his treaty: that he Wir II: 


An 1701; 


4 4 


n this occaſion; and that he ſhould al- 


been intercepted, from the earl of Melſort, to letter. 


his brother the earl of Perth, who was at that 


time governor to the ſuppoſed Prince of Wales. 


This letter ſuggeſted, in general, that there were 
men and arms provided by the Papiſts and Jacobites 
to aſſiſt the French King, if he would make a de- 
ſcent in England, in favor of King James: but no 
particular per ſons being named, as concerned in any 
ſuch conſpiracy, the houſe, looking upon it as 2 
rude and undigeſted ſcheme, only read it, and then 
laid it aſide, without taking any reſolution there- 
upon. It was likewiſe communicated to the houſe 
of lords; but was as little regarded there: how- 
ever, their lordſhips refed in addreſs to the 
King, the next day, in anſwer to his Majeſty's 
ſpeech, 1n which, | 


( The earl of 
3 a letter, in the houſe of commons, which Melford's 


„They returned their thanks and acknowlege- Addreſs of 
ments to his Majeſty, for his concern, expreſſed the houſe of 
in his ſpeech, for the Proteſtant religion, and his lords. 


care for its preſervation, by recommending to 
their conſideration a farther proviſion for the ſuc- 
5 ceſſion to the crown, in the Proteſtant line.“ 
They added: That being deeply ſenſible of the 
weight of what his Majeſty had farther recom- 
«© mended to them, they could not but deſire he 
« ſhould be pleaſed to order all treaties made by 
cc 

«© that they might thereby, be better inabled to 
6 2 their advice. They withal requeſted his 
«« Majeſty to ingage in ſuch alliances abroad, as he 
« would think proper for preſerving the ballance of 
Europe, aſſuring him they would readily concur 
« with whatever ſhould be conducive to the honor 
and ſafety of England, the preſervation of the Pro- 
e teſtant religion, and the peace of Europe. They 
« next humbly thanked his Majeſty for communica- 
« ting the afore-mentioned letter to them, and de- 
« fired he would be pleaſed to order the ſeizing of all 
« horſes and arms of Papilts, and other diſaffected 
« peſrons, and have thoſe ill men removed from 
e 23 according to law|: but eſpecially defired 
ic he would be pleaſed to give directions for a ſearch 
« to be made after arms and proviſions for war, 
« mentioned in the faid letter; Laſtly, they re- 
e queſted, that ſuch a fleet might ſpeedily be fited 
« out, as his Majeſty, in his great wiſdom, ſhould 
« think neceflary for the detenſe of himſelt and 
« kingdoms.” | 


him, ſince the late war, to be laid before them, 


His Majeſty, in anſwer, „ thanked their lord- The King's 
c ſhipsfor this addreſs, and aſſured them, he would anſwer. 


take care, to perform all that they had deſired of 
6 him.“ 


King William having now the aſſurances of his Alliance be- 
r to aid and ſupport him in what alliances tween the 


e ſhould find neceſſary to enter into, for the public Emperor, 


ood, concluded one, in particular, between the England and 


mperor, England and Holland, to maintain the 
pretenſions of the former to the Spaniſh Monarchy, 
which was the baſis of the grand alliance that 


(1) By theſe proceedings, which were chiefly levelled at the court-intereſt, it plainly appeared, that the country-party had 


again the majority in the houſe of commons. 


(2) Hitherto the begining of this ſeſſion was very promiſin 
Vor. III. 


— 


5 g: but we ſhall find, that the attention of the commons to public 
affairs was ſoon after taken off by private differences between the two houſes. | | | 


6Q' inſued, 


Holland. 


| 


| 
| 
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inſued, tho' it met with 


— 


His Majeſty flags as we have ſeen above, recom- 


he com- 


merided to both houſes, from the throne, to pro- 


mons declare vide for the ſueceſſton of the crown, after his and 


ſor the Pro- 
teſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion ; 

L 


the Princeſs of Denfnarkꝰ's demiſe: but not content- 
ed with having deelared bis mind only, he even 
urged it (1) : the commons therefore, took that part 
of his ſpeech into their early conſideration, and came, 
on the 3d of March, to the reſolution; that for 


| << preſerving the peace and happineſs of this King- 


+ dom, and the ſecurity of the Proteſtant 1 


0. by law eftabliſhed, it was abſolutely neceſſary, 


Under ſome 
limitations, 


%a native of Engl 


c a farther proviſion ſnould be made, for the limita- 
tion and ſueceſſion ot the crown, in the Proteſtant 
line, after his Majeſty, and the Princeſs, and 
« the heirs of their bodies reſpectively, and that a 
«© farther proviſion ſhould: be firſt made, for the 
rights and liberties of the people. 

A committee being appointed for that purpoſe; 

ſome reſolutions were therein taken, and reported, 
on the 12th, to the houſe, whothereupon agreed and 
reſolved : 
1. That all things relating to the well-govern- 
ing of this kingdom, which are properly cogni- 
 zable in the privy-council, ſhall be tranſacted 
« there ; and all reſolutions taken thereupon ſhall 
obe ſigned by the privy- council. 

2. That no perſon whomſoever, who is not 
and, Scotland or Ireland, or the 
% dominions thereunto belonging, or who is not 
« born of Engliſh parents beyond the ſeas (altho? 
c ſuch perſon be naturalized or made a deniſon) 
*© ſhalt be capable of any grant of lands, tenements 
«© or hereditaments from the crown to himſelf, or 
any other in-truſt for him. | | 
3. That upon the farther limitation of the 
„ crown, in Caſe the ſame ſhall hereafter: come to 
« any — not being a native of this kingdom of 
England, this nation be not obliged to ingage in 
„ any war for the defenſe of any dominions or terr1- 
«© tories, not belonging to the crown of England, 
% without the conſent of parliament. 

4. That whoſoever ſhall hereafter come to 
« the poſſeſſion of this crown, ſhall join in the 
* communion with the church of England, as by 
law eſtabliſhed. g 
5. That no pardon be pleadable to any im- 
* . in parliament. | 

. ** That no perſon who ſhall hereafter come to 
the poſſcffion of this crown, ſhall go out of the 
« dominions of England, Scotland or Ireland, 
«© without conſent of parliament. 

7. That no perſon who has any office under 
«© the King, or receives a penſion from the crown, 
«© ſhall be capable of ſerving as a member of the 
„ houſe of commons. J 

8. That farther proviſion be made for the con- 
« firming of all laws and ſtatutes, for the ſecuring 
« our religion, and the rights and liberties of the 
«© people. 26 

9. That judges commiſſions be made quam 


diu ſe bene geſſerint,“ and their ſalaries aſcertained 


« and eſtabliſhed ; but, upon the addreſs of either 
« houſe of parliament, it may be lawful to remove 
ce them. | 

10. ** That the Princeſs 


The houſe of ,, ager of Hanover, be declared the next in ſuc- 


Hanover 
agreed to be 
next in ſuc- 
ceſſion. 


&« ceſſion to the crown of England, in the Proteſtant 
4 line, after his Majeſty and the Princeſs, and the 
« heirs of their bodies; reſpectively; and that 
« the farther limitation of the crown be to the ſaid 


—_ 


ſome interruption for the | 


Sophia, ducheſs Dowa- 


Beck XXV 


. Princeſs Sophia, and the heirs of ber body, being W1,,» 11; 


6 Proteſtants. 


| An* 
11. That a bill be brought in upon the ſaid 1701, 


« reſolutions.” | 
Theſe reſolutions being ſoon known abroad, 
many of the blood-royal, who were nearer. rela-, 


ted to King James I and King Charles I, than 
any of the Proteſtant line, except the King and 


Princeſs, thought theſe ſteps a great infringement 
of their rights-.: eſpecially. the ducheſs of Savoy, 


daughter to the late ducheſs of Orleans, and grand- 


claughter- ro King Charles I, who was neareſt in 


blood to the crown, after the Princeſs of Denmark 
She, therefore, ordered count 


and King William. 
Maſſy, embaſſador of Savoy, to make a protrſ- 
tation, or rather repreſentat ion, in her behalt, con- 
taining in ſubſtance : | 

That Ann of Orleans, 


Sucks of Savoy, &c. T | 
| ©* Princeſs of the blood-royal; by the royal P fin- of Savoye 


© ceſs of Great-Britain, Henrietta her mother, proteſt: 


«© puts fo high value upon that prerogative, that ſhe 
% gladly made uſe of the op ity which then 
<< offered, to ſet it forth before the eyes of the whole 
* Engliſh nation, as an evidence ſhe drew from 
** thence, of having a right to that auguſt throne: 
that therefore being informed it had been re- 
*© ſolved in that parliament, that being the only 
** daughter ofthe late PrinceſsRoyal, Henrietta, her 
© mother, ſhe was the next in ſucceſſion, after his 
** Majeſty William III, and the Princeſs; Ann of 
Denmark, according to the laws and cuſtoms. of 
England, which always prefered the neareſt to 
** the remoteſt line: that her title being thus noto- 
** riouſly known and indiſputable, ſtood in need 


** of no farther proof: however, ſhe thought fit 


** to proteſt againſt all reſolutions and deciſions, 
*© contrary thereunto, inthe beſt and moſt effectual 
manner that might be practiſed in ſuch a. caſe, 
„ wherein ſhe complied with cuftom rather than 
4 neceſſity : becauſe ſhe had ſo great an idta of 
e the wiſdom and juſtice of the King and parlia- 
4 ment, that ſhe had no cauſe to fear they 
«« would do any thing prejudicial to her and her 
children. | A 


The commons took however no notice of it: Not regard- 


but proceeded in the bill for the farther limitation of ed by the 
parliamen 


the crown, in the Proteſtant line. 


The convocation of the clergy of the dioceſe of The convo- 


Canterbury being, according to cuſtom, ſummoned 
to meet at Weſtminſter, at the ſame time with the 
parliament, they attended the King, on the 10th of 
March, with an addreſs, in anſwer to which his 
Majeſty aſſured them of his protection: but ſoon after, 
a fatal and memorable difference aroſe between the 
two houſes, about the power of adjournment, whe- 
ther it was in the archbiſhop alone for both houſes, 


or whether the lower houſe might adjourn them 


ſelves) 
The 13th of March, 


cation meets. 


the King came to the houſe E, chequer 


of lords, and gave the royal aſſent to „ a bill for bills rene wed. 


os — og of the exchequer bills as remained 
*© uncancelled. 

The 18th, the King ſent a meſſage to the com- 
mons by mr, ſecretary Hedges, importing; | 


That his Majeſty having directed mr. Stanhope, Medlage from 
his envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary * King to 
commons. 


* the Hague, to enter into negociations, in con- 
cert with the States-General and other potentates, 
* for the mutual ſecurity of England and Holland, 
and the preſervation of the peace of Europe, 
according to an addreſs of their houſe, to that 
effect, and that mr. Stanhope having tranſmited 


— * "yy N * * 


(1) The King did not ſo much as hint at the 
concerned came to pay à viſit to his Majeſty. 


„ — 


after the death of the duke of Glouceſter, this important affair was previouſly concerted at Loo, whither the principal party 


0 — . a_ N — ——_—_—_—_—_—_— 


TORY. of 


EN GLAND& 23 


Wit? III.“ to his Majeſty copies of the demands madeby him- 
Ax? 1701. ſelf, and the deputies of the States upon that ſub- 
1 


FA SHS 


Their addreſs 
in anſwer. 


«6 


to his Majeſty, for his meſſage, in which 
«© he was pleaſed to communicate his royal inten- 
t tions to . them, from time to time, with 
« the ſtate and progreſs, of theſe negociations, into 
*« which he had entered, purſuant to their addreſs ; 
c and, at the fame time, to lay before his Majeſty. 
« the ill conſequences of the treaty. of partition, 
(paſſed under the great-ſeal of England, du- 
ring the ſiting of parliament, and without 
e the advice of the ſame) to this kingdom, and 
„the peace of Europe; whereby ſuch large ter- 
© ritories, of the King of Spain's dominions, were 
eto be delivered up to the French King.“ 


His Majeſty's 
reply- taking notice of the r only told the 
commons; “ that he was glad they were pleaſed 
<« with his communicating to them the ſtate of the 
* negociations, which he ſhould continue to inform 
them of, and receive their advice thereupon ; 
« being perſuaded nothing could contribute more 
e to the happineſs of the Kingdom, and the peace 
4c of Europe, 
ment, in all his negociations, and a good under- 
te ſtanding between him and his people.” 

The lords had, ſome days before, ſhewn their diſ- 
approbation of this treaty 3 and great debates aroſe 
9 in their houſe, in which very ſevere re- 
flect ions were caſt upon ſevtral peers, but upon none 
more than the earl of Portland, N ſuppoſed 
to be author and chief manager of th: 
the debate being ended, the lords ſent a meſſage to 
the commons, to acquaint them; | | 
of thelort That there having been lately a treaty made 
to the com. with France, extreamly dangerous in itſelf, and 
mons, ce alſo tranſacted in a moſt irregular manner, the 
lords had thought fit to communicate it to the 
* houſe of commons, and to deſire them to appoint 
ea committee, for meeting a committee of the 
lords, in order to their joint conſideration of 
e ſome method to be uſed, in making ſuch an ap- 
6 plication to his Majeſty, about this matter, as 
“ might, for the future, prevent any proceedings of 
this kind.” | | 

The lords, at the ſame time, deſired the com- 
mons, that mr. Vernon, a member of their houſe, 
might come to a committee of the upper houſe to 
give an account of ſome matters relating tothe treaty 
of partition, which the commons readily granted. 

he 20th, the lords preſented an addreſs to his 
Majeſty, declaring their ſenſe of the partition- treaty, 
in the following manner: 
„That having read and conſidered the faid 


W ;WQq. 


The 


Addreſs of the 
the lords. 


In anſwer to this addreſs, the King, without | 


than the concurence of the parlia- | 


fatal treaty : | 


40 
40 
7 


cc 
40 
40 
60 


anal ſecret articles, w 
cammunigate to them, they had, to their great 


. Fanszene „N. S. made WILL“ III. 


with the French King, * 1 with the ſeparate Ax? 1701 
ich | 


e had been pleaſed to L/NVT G 
ſorrow, found the ſubitance thercof would be of 


very ill conſequence, to the peace and ſaſety of 


rope: for that, beſide| the occaſiom it might 
have ven the late King, of Spain to have made 
his will, in favor of the duke d Anjou, if that 


treaty had taken effect, 9 to his Ma- 


jeſty. and his ſubjects, and indeed. to all Europe, 


by the addition of: Sicily, Naples, ſeveral paris 


of the Mediterranean, the province of Guipuſ—- 


coca, and the duchy of Lorrain, had been not 


only very great, but contrary to the pretenſe of 
the treaty itſelf, which was. to prevent any um- 
brage that might have been taken, by uniting; 
lo many ſtates and dominions under one head: : 
that by all the informations they had had: of the 

fatal treaty, they could not find, that the verbal 
orders or inſtructions (if any were given to his 
Majeſty's plenipotentiaries) were ever conſidered 
in any of his Majeſty's: councils, or that the 
draught of that treaty had ever been laid before 


his Majeſty, at any meeting of his council, 


much leſs that it was adviſed or approved of by 
any courcil or committee of council: wherefore 
they thought themſelves bound, in duty to his Ma- 
jeſty, and juſtice to their country, moſt humbly 
to beſeech him, that, for the future, he would 
be pleaſed to require and admit, in all matters 
of importance, the advice: of. his natural-born 


| ſubjects, whoſe known probuy and fortunes might 


give him and his people, a juſt aſſurance of 


their fidelity to his ſervice : and that, in order 


thereunto, be would be pleaſed to conſtitute a 
council of ſuch perſons, to whom his Majeſty 
might be pleaſed to impart all affairs, both at 
home and abroad, which might any way concern 
him and his dominions : for, as ee, and na- 
tural affection to their country, would incline 
them to wiſh the welfarr and proſperity of it, 
much more than others, who had no ſuch ties 
upon them ; and as their experience and know- 
lege of their country would alſo render them more 
© than ſtrangers, of adviſing his Ma- 
jeſty, in the true intereſt of it; ſo they were 
confident, that after ſuch large and repeated de- 
monſtrations of his ſubjects duty and affection, his 
Majeſty could not doubt of their zeal, in his 
ſervice, nor want the knowlege of perſons fit to 
be imployed in all his moſt ſecret and arduous 
affairs. And as it appeared, that the French 
King's accepting of the King of Spain's will, 
was a manifelt violation of that treaty, they hum: 
bly adviſed his Majeſty, in future treaties with 
that Prince, to proceed with ſuch caution as might 
carry a real ſecurity (2). | 
To rhis addreſs the King anſwered ; s that it con- Ihe King's 
tained matters of very great moment, and he anſwer. 
would take care, that all treaties he made 
Go be for the honor and fafety of Eng- 
and.” | 
The debates on this treaty were no leſs vehement 


in the houſe of commons, than in the houſe of peers, 
and ſome members did not ſtick to caſt very ſevere, 
or rather indecent reflections upon his Majeſty (3). 
However, being at length come to a cooler 
temper, the King, on the goth, ſent another 


* = 


mens goods among highway · men. 


(1) By the memorial mentioned in the King's meſſage, the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters demanded of the French embaſſador, 
that his maſter ſhould withdraw his troops out of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and allow a ſufficient barrier for the ſecurity of Eng- 
land and the States-General : to which, however, that embaſſador did not think fit to return any anſwer. | 
(32) A motion was made, in the houſe of lords, before this petition was preſented, that it might be ſent to the commons for 
their concurence, which was back'd by ſome lords, with ſeveral reaſons ; but the motion was rejected. | 

(3) Mr. How among others ſaid, the partition-treaty was a felonious treaty, and compared it to the diltribution of other 


meſſage” 


— — — — — 


— 
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Wir. III. meſſage to the houſe, by mr. ſecretary Hedges, | ledged the duke d' Anjou to be King of Spain, and W 111 Ill 


Ay* 1701. importing: 


4 7 wrote him the following congratulatory letter: 
That his Majeſty having received an account | Moſt ſerene and potent Prince, our dear brother 


His Majeſty's ( from mr. Stanhope, his envoy extraordinary at and ally | f 
meſſage — the Hague, that French embaſſador had de- | We have received your Majeſty's letter, of the 


Advice of the The commons, having taken his Majeſty's meſ- | 
commons to ſage into conſideration, the 2d of April, reſolved | The duke d' Anjou bei 


the King. 


His Majeſty 


anſwer. 


King William 
acknowledges France would never tamely vield up an rt of the 
— yy 4 A, ns 
jou, King of 


Spain. 


's To this, his Majeſty anſwered ; “ that, accord- 


«-clared the King, his maſter, had no other an- | ** 24th of March laſt, which has been very accept- 


AN? 1791, 
WAN 


His congraty. 
latory letter 


« ſwer to return to the demands of the Stat neral, | able to us upon many accounts: firſt, becauſe it © him 


than that he was ready to renew and confirm the | brought us notice of your ſafe arrival into your 
«« treaty of Ryſwick ; it being all the ſecurity the] kingdom of Spain, and of your coming to the 
States were to expect: and that he had no orders poſleſſion of it, and taking upon yourſelf the go- 
„to give any anſwer to his Majeſty's ſaid envoy, | ** vernment of the dominions thereunto belonging: 
« but if his Majeſty had any thing to demand, it | ** and, in the ſecond place, becaufe it has made it 
might be done by his embaſſador at Paris, or the | plain to us, that your Majeſty has a mind to con- 
French miniſter at London; and that he had no] tinue, and keep inviolably, that moſt ancient al- 
% command to treat with any but the States: and | ** liance which is between the two crowns. Indeed, 
« his Majeſty having alſo received two reſolutions | ** we have willingly imbraced this occaſion, both to 
of the States, and a memoraial from their envoy | ** congratulate your Majeſty's happy exaltation to 
in England, relating to the ſhips they were ſending | ** the Spaniſh throne, and to ſhew you how much 
« to join his Majeſty's fleet, and the ſuccors they | ** eſteem we have for your Majeſty, and how much 
«« defired might be ha ſtened to them, by virtue of we defire to make it appear to you, that our in- 
«« the treaty of March 3, 1677, his Majeſty had | © clination does moſt readily — us to indeavor 
thought fit to communicate the whole to that what we can, that the mutual conjunction of friend- 
* e, that they might be particularly informed of | <* ſhip and alliance between us may be confirm'd and 
«« the preſent ſtate of affairs abroad, where the nego- | knit faſter, and the common good of the two na- 
« ciations ſeemed to be at an end, by the politive | «+ tions may daily more and more flouriſh and be 
«*« anſwer the French embaſſador had given to the | «+ — which we hope alſo will redound to the 
States, which his Majeſty recommended to the | ** public benefit, and good of all Europe. What 
« ſerious conſideration of that houſe, as a matter of | remains is to commend and commit your Majeſty 
the greateſt weight and conſequence, and deſired | << to the care and protection of Al MIGHTY Gop. 
«* they would give him ſuch advice thereupon, as | Given at our palace of Kenſington, the 17th day 
«© might be for their own ſecurity, and that of the of April 1701, and the 13th year of the reign 
« States-general, and the peace of Europe (1). of your Majeſty's moſt loving brother and ally, 
Sign'd, Gulielmus Rex, (2). 
ng now acknowledged King 
unanimouſly to adviſe his Majeſty : * that he would | of Spain, both by the King of England and the 
be pleaſed to carry on the negociation, in concert 
with the States-general, and take ſuch meaſures | Hague, between the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, 
therein, as might moſt conduce to their ſecurity : | and monſ. d'Avaux, the French embaſſador, to 
* and that his Majeſty would purſue the treaty made | ſettle a barrier, purſuant to the advice the commons 
in 1677, aſſuring him, that the houſe would ef- had given his Majeſty: but it plainly appear'd, that 
«« feEtually inable him to ſupport the ſame. the aims of France were to {pin matters into a length, 
while they were indeavoring, tho? in vain, to in- 
ing to their advice, he had given his envoy at the | gage the Dutch into a ſeparate treaty. 
«© Hague orders, to carry on the negociation, in The commons of England continued, in the mean 
concert with the States-general, and take ſuch mea- | time, to conſider the P 
« fares therein, as might conduce to their fecurity. | viſers and promoters o 
He thank'd them for the aſſurance they gave him | April, came to a reſolution ; “that William, earl 
of inabling him to make good the treaty above- | of Portland, by negociating and concluding the 
mentioned, and told them he would purſue the treaty of partition, which was deſtructive to the 
* ſame, according to their advice; and he did not | ( trade of this kingdom, and dangerous to the prace 
doubt but the readineſs they had ſhewn upon that | «+ of Europe, was guilty, and ſhould be impeach'd, 
«© occaſion, would very much contribute to the ob- ' of high crimes and miſdemeanors: ** and fir John 
«+ taining ſuch a ſecurity as was deſired.” Leviſon Gower, by order of the houſe, went up to 
King William, however, plainly foreſaw, that | the bar of the houſe of lords, and there impeach'd 


the ſaid earl, acquainting their lordſhips, that they 
would, in due time, exhibit articles againſt him. 
This done, the commons, at a conference, deſired 
the lords to communicate to them, what informa- 
tions their lordſhips had received of any tranſactions 
relating to the treaties of partition of the Spaniſh 
monarchy. The lords, thereupon, delivered to them 
the two Latin commiſſions of powers, granted to 
the earls of Portland and Jerſey, for negociating the 
faid treaties, one dated the firſt of July 1699, and 


Spaniſh monarchy, which he had now in poſſeſſion, 
and was at the ſame time ſenſible, that the parlia- 
ment was not inclined to enter into a war for th 
recovery of thoſe dominions from the duke d' Anjou; 
he therefore thought it prudence, to keep the French 
at a bay, by a feign'd negociation, which was dex- 
trouſly carrying oa by the earl of Mancheſter at 
Paris, and mr. Stanhope at the Hague ; while his 
Majeſty, the better to cover his deſigns, acknow- 


— 


. (1) The demands made by mr. Stanhope were, that reaſonable ſatisfaction ſhould be given the Emperor, upon his pretenſions 
to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion : that the French King, by a ſhort and limited time, ſhould withdraw all his troops out of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, and that the towns there ſhould be gariſoned by Wa lloon or Netherland troops, except ſuch places as were reſerved 
for the ſecurity of England and Holland. That for the particular ſecurity of England, Oſtend — Nieuport ſhould be gariſon'd 
by Engliſh troops: that no places belonging to Spain ſhould ever be alienated or transfer d to France, or come under the power 
of the French King: that the ſubjects of England ſhould have the ſame privileges within the Spaniſh dominions, as at the King 
of Spain's death, and be upon the ſame foot, with reſpect to trades, in the Spaniſh, dominions, as the French. 

| (2) This ſtep has been very much cenſured by ſome authors, and particularly by biſhop Burnet, as the manner of taking it 
has been by others, while he was actually forming alliances againſt the Prince he congratulated. But if all circumſtances be con- 
ſidered, I think he is far from having incur d blame on either account. The Dutch had long before acknowledged him; the 
French had refuſed to treat with his Majeſty's envoy at the Hague : and there was now no medium but either to acknowledge the 
duke d' Anjou, or to declare war, which latter neither the King nor the nation were yet in a condition to do. The French 
King deceived King William in the partition-treaties, and made a handle of the latter of them to ingage the Spaniards to play 

the whole Spaniſh monarchy into his hands, If ever it was juſtifiable to deceive the deceiver, it ſurely was, in the caſe before us. 


the 


Negociations 


at the Hague 
States-general, the conferences were reſumed at the fruicles. 


The earl of 


artition treaty, and the ad- portland in- 
it; and, in the begining of peach d. 
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Will III. 


Aw 1701. 


The lord 
Sommers 1m- 
peach d. 


the other the 2d of January 1700: as alſo a private 
aper of the lord Portland's, in which ſecretary 
ernon adviſes him to negociate the firſt treaty. 
The 14th, while the commons were in debate, 
whether they ſhould impeach the lord Sommers for 
adviſing that treaty, his lordſhip, before they were 
come to any reſolution, came down to their houſe, 
and deſired ro be heard, when being admited, he 


made an apology for his conduct, and delivered the 


Addreſs of the 


commons a- 
inſt the 1m- 


peach'd lords. 


The earl of 
Orford, and 


the lord Halli- 
fax impeach'd. 


copies of two letters, to the houſe, the firſt of which 
he received from the King, deſiring his advice in the 
firſt treaty of partition, and the ſecond his lordſhip's 
anſwer to it; of both which, the reader has ſcen 
copies above. Notwithſtanding this, he was no 
ſooner withdrawn, than the commons came to a re- 
ſolution, © that John, lord Sommers, hy adviſing 
« his Majeſty, in the year 1698, to the treaty of 
« partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, whereby large 
« territories of the King of Spain's dominions were 
e to be delivered up to France, was guilty of a high 
« crime and miſdemeanor ; ” and mr. Harcourt, 
by the command of the commons, impeach'd that 
lord, at the bar of the houſe of peers, declaring that 
the houſe would, in due time, exhibit articles 
againſt him. | | 

The 15th, the commons formed an addreſs to the 
King, in which ** they humbly craved leave to re- 
e preſent to his Majeſty, the great ſatisfaction they 
had from their late inquiry concerning the treaty 
«« of partition, made in 1698, (on which the treaty 
e in 1699 was founded) to ſee his Majeſty's great 
« care of his people, and this nation, in not enter- 
ing into that negociation, without the advice of 
his Engliſh counſellors; and finding, that John, 
lord Sommers (on whoſe judgment his Majeſty 
chiefly relied, in that important affair) did, in 
concert with Edward, earl of Orford, and Charles, 
lord Hallifax, adviſe his Majeſty to enter into 
that treaty, of ſo dangerous conſequence to the 
trade and welfare of the nation, and who, to 
avoid the cenſure which might juſtly be appre- 
hended to fall on thoſe who adviſed the ſame, in- 
deavored to inſinuate, that his Majeſty, without 
the advice of his council, entered into that treaty, 
and, under his ſacred name, fought protection, 
for what they themſelves had ſo adviſed, of 
which treatment his Majeſty could not but have 
a juſt reſentment z and that they might be no 
longer able to deceive his Majeſty, and abuſe his 
people, they humbly beſought his Majeſty, that 
he would be pleaſed to remove the lord Sommers, 
the earl of Orford, and the lord Hallifax, from 
his council and preſenſe for ever; as alſo, 
William, earl of Portland, who tranſacted thoſe 
treaties, which were ſo unjuſt in their own na- 
ture, and fo fatal in their conſequences to England, 
and the peace of Europe. After which, they 
humbly craved leave, upon that occaſion, to re- 
peat their aſſurances to his Majeſty, that they 
would always ſtand by, and ſupport his Majeſty, 


mies, both at home and abroad.” 

Tho' this addreſs, I ſay, was voted, the 1 5th, the 
commons did not preſent it *till the 23d, in which 
time they likewiſe impeach'd the earl of Orford, 
and the lord Hallifax. In the mean while, the 
houſe of lords, tho' they had themſelves ſaid very 
hard things, againſt the partition treaty, and the 
manner of tranſacting it, in their addreſs, were now 
alarm'd at this forward ſtep of the commons, and 
reſolved, if poſſible, to prevent the effect of it; to 
this end, they preſented the King, on the 16th, an 


1— 


to the utmoſt of their power, againſt all his ene- 


addreſs, in which they repreſented; © that the com- 


v6 


the lord Sommers and Hallifax, of high crimes and 
miſdemeanors, and having acquainted their lord- 
ſhips, that they would, in due time, exhibit par- 
ticular articles againſt thoſe impeach'd lords, and 
make the fame good ; they moſt humbly be- 
ſought his Majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to 
** pals no cenſure upon them, *cill they were tried 
upon the ſaid impeachments, and judgment given, 
according to the uſage of parliament, and the 
laws of the land.” To this addreſs, tho” it was 
preſented by the duke of Devonſhire, and the 
earl of Romney, two perſons great in the King's 
intereſt, his Majeſty did not think fit to give any 
manner of anſwer (1). 


mons having ſeverally impeach'd, at the bar of Ax 
their houſe, the earls of Portland and Orford, and | 


_ 


Wirr? IIT, 
1701. 


Addreſs of 
the peers in 
vor of the 


; ed 
og 


When the addreſs of the commons came to be The King's 
prong, the 23d, tho' his Majeſty could not but anſwer to the 
uneaſy at it, yet he was pleaſed to anſwer ; . that addreſs of the 
he was willing to take all occaſions of thanking m9: 


e them very heartily, for the aſſurances they ha 

frequently given Fim. and repeated then, of 
ſtanding by, and ſupporting him, againſt all his 
enemies, towards which, nothing, in his opinion, 
could contribute ſo much as a good correſpon- 
«© dence between him and his people; and, there- 
fore, they might depend upon it, that he would 
„ imploy none in his ſervice, Vin ſuch as ſhould be 
e thought moſt likely to improve that mutual truſt 
& and confidence betwen them, which was ſo neceſ- 
% fary, in that conjuncture, both for their own ſe- 
e curity, and the defenſe and preſervation of their 
&« allies.” This anſwer, tho' ambiguouſly fram'd, 
was ſo ſatisfactory to the commons, that they re- 
turned his Majeſty their thanks for ir. 


Before I proceed to give an account of the ſucceſs Indirect prac- 
of theſe impeachments, it may not be amiſs to ſay a tices of the 


word or two of the negociations at the Hague, 
which were carried on, by monſ. d' Avaux, in the 
ſame manner, and with the ſame views as I have 
mentioned above, and, indeed, with the fame fuc- 
ceſs ; the French inſiſting, that the States ſhould 
treat without the admiſſion of the Engliſh envoy, 
and the Dutch as ſtrenouſly reſiſting all their impor- 
tunities and temptations. During theſe negociations, 
the French were advancing, with great bodies of 
troops, to the very gates of the Dutch frontier- 
towns, and tho? King William did all that was in 
his 

Holland the three regiments, 


French. 


wer, to ſupport them, and ſent oyer into * * 
which were retained Dutch. 


in Scotland, in his own pay; and, beſide, the 


States had, with their own mony, procured ſome 
auxiliaries from Germany; 4 all theſe being in- 
ſufficient to remove their juſt apprehenſions, they 
wrote a very lamentable and affecting account of 
the dangerous ſituation of their affairs, to his Ma- 
jeſty, earneſtly intreating, that the Engliſn forces 
might be ſent to their relief, without delay, pur- 
ſuant to the treaty of 1677. | 

His Majeſty hereupon 25 a meſſage to the com- 
mons on the 11th of the May, importing; 

« That having received an N 
Stanhope, of the 
land; and, like wi 
which was of the 
Majeſty, who ha a 
e their N being intirely convinced of the 
<«-hardſhip of their preſent condition, and the 
great preſſures they lay under, which were parti- 
ce cularly expreſs'd in that letter, he thought it ab- 
6 folutely neceſſary to communicate the ſame to that 


PEER poſture of affairs in Hol- 
e, 


cc 
cc 
cc 


ſo perfect a knowledge of 


| (1) The houſe of lords were ſo diſſatisfied, at the King's filence, that they appointed a committee to inquire if there was 
any pecedent of the like nature. However, we may, upon this occaſion, obſerve that his Majeſty did, in effect, grant their requeſt, 
tho? no "wa rather of complying with the commons, | 

ol, III. | 3 


R 


- houſe, 


rom mr. The King's 


meſſage to the 


a letter from the States - general, commons con- 
r importance, and his ning chem. 


526 


Votes of the 


commons 
thereupon 


Articles a- 
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Wit, III.“ houſe, that the expectations the States had of 
An? 1701.“ preſent aſſiſtance from his Majeſty might more | 
wl appear: and his Majeſty did not doubt, but 


e that houſe would be ſb juſtly ſenſible of theſe im- 
e mediate dangers, to which they ſtood expoſed, as 
© to take the fame into their moſt ſerious conſide- 


ration, it being moſt evident, that the ſafety of 


„ England, as well as the very being of Holland, 
« very much depended upon their reſolution in that 
<< matter. 

The commons having read, and maturely con- 
ſider'd as well of this meſſage, as of the moving 
letter of che States, they came to the following una- 
nimous reſolution ; ; 

© That they would effectually aſſiſt his Majeſty 
« to ſupport his allies, in maintaining the liberties 
«« of Europe, and would immediately provide ſuc- 
* cors for the States-general, and order d, that this 
e reſolve ſhould be preſented to his Majeſty by the 
«© whole houſe.” This being done accordingly the 
King returned them ** his hearty thanks, for the 
* zeal they expreſs d for the common cauſe; adding, 
«* he knew nothing that could be more effectual for 
the ſupportof it, both at home and abroad, than the 
* unanimous concurrence they had ſhewn, upon this 
«© occaſion, and that it would be a particular ſatiſ- 
faction to him, in his time, to renew the glory 
« which the Engliſh MIT had of maintaining 
the liberty and balance of Europe.” 

This letter being, likewiſe communicated to the 
lords, they thank*d his Majeſty for it, in an addreſs. 
But to return to the impeachments : 

The 5th of May, the lords ſent a meſſage to the 
commons, to remind them, that there were yet no 
articles prefered againſt the impeached lords; upon 
which the commons, on the gth, ſent up articles 
againſt Edward, earl of Orford, in maintainance of 
their impeachment. Theſe articles ſet forth : 

That, prefering his private intereſt to the pub- 


gainſt the earl ** lic good, he had, during an expenſive war, pro- 


of Ortord. 


% that the governor of New- 


„ cured ſeveral grants from his Majeſty, of lands, 
and exorbitant ſums of mony: that while he com- 
% manded the royal navy in the Streights, he re- 
<< ceived the public mony, and converted it to his 
private uſe, and then procured a privy- ſeal to diſ- 
charge him of it: that he receiv d conſiderable ſums 
from the King of Spain alſo, with great quantities 
of wine, oil, and other proviſions for the fleet; 
„ which he converted to his own uſe: that he ſold 
<« and diſpoſed of ſeveral veſſels, as prizes, without 
* condemnation : that preſiding in the commiſſion 
of lord high-admiral, he had rejected the requeſt 
of the Eaſt-India company, for ſuppreſſing pirates, 


* and had procured a commiſſion for William 


Kidd (1), who had commited piracy, incouraged 
«© thereto by his hopes of the earls protection: that, 
jn the time of the aſſaſſination- plot, he had taken 
*«« ſeveral ſeamen out of the Ducheſs, to be put on 
board captain Kidd, to the prejudice of the public 
* fecurity : that in the time of the war, he ſent out 
the King's ſhip the Dolphin, upon a private 
voyage to his own advantage, but at the public 
charge: that he had procured and poſſeſsd offices, 
«© which were inconſiſtent one with the other. That 
* while he commanded the royal navy, he loſt 
e ſeveral opportunities of deſtroying the enemy's 
„ ſhips, and that he had adviſed the King to enter 
« into the treaties of partition, to the prejudice of the 
nation, with ſome other things of leis moment. 


K 


a teverſionary grant, for the value of about His lordſhip, 


E of his ſervices: that the commiſſion to captain 


To theſe articles, the earl ſoon put in his anſwer, WII I' In 
and faid ; „ that his Majeſty, in confideration of Ax 1701. | 
his many years ſervice, had voluntarily made him , 


10, ooo I. That he had legally paſs'd his accounts, anſwer, 
* for all monies he had received on account of the 
public: that whatever he received of the King of 
** Spain for the fleet, was duly diſtributed among 
the feamen. That he denied having injoyed any 
* offices that were inconſiſtent one with another. 
That he conſtantly gave orders for proceeding 
„ againſt the prizes, — were taken according to 
law: that he never diſcouraged the Eaſt- India 
% company's requeſt for the ſuppreſſing of pirates: 
«« that Kidd's commiſſion was granted according to 
law, and intended for the public good, and if he had 
« commited piracy, he was never incouraged in it 
« by him: that as to the taking of men out of the 
«© Ducheſs, to put on board captain Kidd, they were 
but ſome of the very perſons taken before from on 
board of captain Kidd, and that all fears of the in- 
% vaſion were then over: that he had no intereſt or 
concern in the ſhip Dolphin. That he had not 
* neglected his duty againſt the enemy; and, con- 
e ſidering his ſervices againſt the French fleet, he 
did not expect to be charged therewith : and he 
% denied that he adviſed his Majeſty to enter into 
«« the partition treaty, avering, that he had ob- 
«« jected to it, and gave his opinion againſt it.” 

The next againſt whom the commons exhibited 
articles was the lord Sommers, the charge given in, 
the 19th of May, was as follows : 

That he, contrary to his truſt, put the great Articles a. 
« ſeal to the commiſſion; for treating about the par- gain the lord 
<« tition, without the participation of the council: Sommer. 
« that having no warrant for the ſame, he after- 
«© wards indeavored to procure one to be tranſmited 
* to him: that he ratified the treaty of partition 
« in 1698. That he did the ſame. by #20 other 
<« treaty of partition in 1699: that he did not 
& cauſe the ſaid commiſſions and ratifications to be 
<< inrolled: that he procured diverſe grants to him- 
s ſelf, of which they inſtanced diverſe particulars 
in two or three articles, eſpecially of the forſeited 
<«« eſtates in Ireland. That. beſide the fees and per- 
*© quiſites of his office, he procured a penſion of 
* 4000 |. per annum; that he was concerned, as 
* well as the other lords, in ſending out of captain 
Kidd: that he did not do his office at chancery, 
but aſſerted ſome things dangerous to the conſti- 
6 tution of the kingdom; with ſome other mat- 
ters of leſs moment.“ | 

To theſe articles, the lord Sommers anſwered : Lord Som- 
© that he had, according to his duty, given the mers's anſwer. 
„King his opinion freely, on the partition-treaties, 
c and had his Majeſty's letters for his warrants, in 
&« {ting the ſaid great ſeal to the ſaid commiſſions 
and treaties : that it was not incumbent on him, 
( as-lord chancellor, to ſee the ſaid commiſſions or 
c treaties inrolled ; but the care of it belonged to 
ce the prothonotary of the court of chancery : that 
<« he never paſſed any grants without ſufficieat war- 
e rants; and that more conſiderable grants had 
<« paſſed in the times of his predeceſſors. That 
e the penſion of 4000 l. per annum had been allow- 
« ed to Other chancellors : that he never begged 
e any grant: but what he had received was given 
4 him voluntarily by his Majeſty, in conſideration 


— 


(1) This arch- pirate, returning with his booty to New. England, was there taken by the lord Bellamont, the governor, and 
ſent to England, where he was tried at a ſeffions of admiralty, held at the Old- baily, and condemned and executed for murder and 
— Ihe houſe of commons, upon his being brought to England, which was in the begining of the year 1700, addreſs d 

s Majeſty ; * that the ſaid captain Kidd might not be tried, diſcharged or pardoned, till the next ſeſſion of parliament, and 
the governo England might remit over all inſtructions or papers taken with, or relating to the ſaid Kidd:“ 
with which his Majeſty complied, and Kidd was not executed, till the 22d of May, of this year, that is, till it appeared, 


— * 


that he either could not, or would not (the former of which is, however, moſt probable) diſcover any thing to the prejudice 
of the impeached lords.” Lediard's-Naval hiſtory, Vol. II. P. 23838. e 


Kidd 
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Articles a- 
gainſt the 
lord Hallifax 


The lord 
Hallifax's 
anſwer, 


& Kidd was then thought neceſſary, for the preſer- 


« vation of trade and navigation: he acknow- 
ce leged, that Samuel Newton's name, in the grant 
6 of the veſſels and goods, that ſhould be taken 
« by Kidd, was uſed in truſt for him (the lord 


„ Sommers) but that Kidd, having abuſed his com- 


«© miſſion, and turned pirate, his imployers had loſt 
«+ their expences, inſtead of making any gain by 
«« {ending him out. 

The articles againſt' the lord Hallifax ſet forth, 
e that whereas the commons had thought it rea- 


* ſonable to apply the forfeited eſtates in Ireland | 


to the uſe of the public, he had procured a grant 
« of ſeveral ſums forfeited to the crown, in that 
« kingdom, amounting to 13,000 J. that he had 


alſo procured ſeveral grants in England, particu- 


«« larly a grant of 14,000. ł to be raiſed out of 
«« ſcrubbed beech, birch; "holly, &c. growing in 
% his Majeſty's foreſts, under color whereof he had 
cut down and fold, for his own benefit, ſappling 
« oaks, and many tuns of well-grown timber; 
„that he procured ſeveral offices and places in the 
6 treaſury and exchequer, which he injoyed at 
„ the ſame time, tho* they were manifeſtly incon- 
e ſiſtent, and ought to have been a check on each 
« other; and laſtly, that he adviſed the partition- 
« treaties.” 

To this charge, the lord Hallifax anſwered, 
ce that he did accept a grant of debts, &c. for- 
& feited to the crown, in Ireland, amounting to 
<< 13,0001. as he lawfully might: but that they had 
«© been taken away from him by the late act of re- 
« ſumption and he had not made clear of them, 
above 4001;-that he had not accepted of the grants 
mentioned in England, and particularly 2000 l. 
per annum for ſeven years, to be raiſed by the 
« fall of ſcrub, beech, birch, &c. and if any 
* abuſc had been in cuting of the wood, he was not 
« -anſwerable for the ſame, it being done by the 
direction of his Majefty*s ſurveyor-generals, and 
* other officers. He did not deny his injoying 
the ſaid places in the treaſury, and the exchequer : 
but faid, it was but for a while; he deſigned, 
from the begining, to lay ſome of them down, 
and had actually relinquiſhed ſome of them: he 
« ſaid, he never adviſed the partition- treaties, or 
«« was confulted thereupon : bur when the matter 
e was diſcourſed of at Tunbridge-wells, he made 
«« ſeveral objections to the ſame.” 

And now thoſe differences between the two 
houſes, which afterwards run a great length, and 
were a great obſtruction to the public affairs, began 
to ſhew themſelves, and to increaſe gily : for, on 
the 24th of May, the lords ſent a meſſage to the 
commons, to put them in mind of replying to the 
earl of Orford's anſwer, that a day might be 


appointed for his trial, and of exhibiting articles 


againſt the earl of Portland, and the other lords. 

The commons, who began to ſhew ſome uneaſi- 
neſs and reſentment at this meſſage, anſwered : that 
they defered bringing up the replication 2 
«« the earl of Orford, becauſe they thought fit 
to begin with the trial of the lord Sommers; 
sand to the other part of the lords meſſage, put- 
ing them in mind of ſending up articles of im- 
e peachment againſt the earl of Portland, &c. 
they held it to be unparliamentary, they, as proſe- 
e cutors, being the proper judges, where articles of 
<* impeachment ought to be brought up. 

This anſwer of the commons had the ſame effect 
upon the lords, as their meſſage had upon the com- 
mons, and jealouſies thereupon increaſed : infomuch 
that the peers ſent a ſecond meſſage to the lower 
houſe, acquainting them, „ that they had appoint- 
ed the gth of June, for the trial of the carl of 
<« Orford, and that the commons might reply if 
« they thought fit: they alſo put them in mind 


again, that no articles were exhibited againſt the WIL I' III. 
earl of Portland; which, after an impeachment Ax' 1701. 
had ſo long depended, they obſerved was a hard. 
* ſhip, and not agreeable to the uſual method of 
wig 12 
he commons replied to this: * that it was Reply of the 
their undoubted right, when ſeveral perſons ſtood commons. 
** Impeached to bring to trial ſuch of them, in the 
* firſt place, as they thought fit, and that no day 
** ought to be appointed by their lordſhips for the 
trial, without ſome previous ſignification to their 
lordſhips, from the commons, of their being 
ready to proceed therein; and therefore the 
commons could not agree, to the day appointed 
by their lordſhips for the trial of the earl of Or- 
ford ; and as to the ſending up articles againſt 
the earl of Portland, they thought their lord- 
ſhips, by the frequent repetition of it, intended 
to introduce diſputes to the delay of juſtice, and 
in breach of that good correſpondence, which 
= 1 to be ne of ir between the two houſes.” A 
' e Controverſy began now to be very warm, The lords in. 
in both houſes : — — lords, to ſhew that they Late: 
intended to perſiſt in their former meſlage, gave a right. 
freſh inſtance of this their reſolution, by puting 
the commons in mind of replying to the lord 
© Sommers,” and on that occaſion aſſerted, that 
** the right of limiting a convenient time for the trial 
*+ was lodged in them.“ 

At a conference held, on this occaſion, the com- The com. 
mons afterwards propoſed the appointing of a com- mons propoſe 
mittee of both houſes, to conſider of the moſt pro- a committee 
per ways and methods of proceeding on impedch- 3 . 
ments: but the lords, by another meſſage, inſiſted e . 
on their right of appointing the day of trial, 

** without any previous ſignification from the com- 
*© mons of their being ready, and complained that 
the commons ſhould charge them wich delaying 
* juſtice.” On the other hand, the commons in- 
liſted as ſtrenuouſly on the nominating a commit- 
tee of both houſes, to adjuſt the neceſſary preli- 
s minaries to the trials: as whether the impeached 
lords ſhould appear at their trials, at their Jord- 
* ſhips bar, as criminals, and whether they ſhould 
** ſit as judges, at each others trials, or vote, in 
their own caſes, as they found, by their lord- 
* ſhips journals, they had been admited to do.” vyhich the 
The lords till perſiſted to refuſe appointing any lords refuſe. 
ſuch committee to conſider of the ways and methods 
of impeachments; and to ſhew they would not be 
controuled, in what they called their right, they 
appointed the 1 3th of June, for the trial of the lord 
Sommers: but the commons were as reſolute, on 
their ſide, and refuſed to appear at any trial, till 
the preliminaries were ſettled. 
he lords, hereupon, came to two reſolutions, Reſolutions 
which they communicated to the comraons, and were of the lords. 
as follows: 1. That no lord of parliament, impeach- 
ed for high crimes and miſdeamenors, and coming 
« to his trial, ſhall be without the bar. 2. That no 
lord, impeached of high crimes and miſdeame- 
© nors, can be precluded from voting on any occa- 
e ſion, except in his own trial:“ and becauſe the 
commons ſkould not pretend they were ſtreightned 
tor time, they ordered the trial of the lord Som- 
mers to be put off to the 17th of June, and agreed 
eto a free conference with the commons. | 

At this conference the lord Haverſham ſaid ; A free 8 
«« one thing there is which a worthy member men- . 
„ tioned, tho' I cannot ſpeak to it large: becauſe 
« I think myſelf bound up by the reſolutions of 
« the houſes : yet it muſt have ſome anſwer ; that 
« js, as to the lords voting in their own caſe, it 
« requites an anſwer, tho* I cannot enter into the 
« debate of it. The commons themſelves have 
te made this precedent. For in theſe impeachments 
6 they have allowed men, equally concerned : the 

« ſame 


es 
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Wirr' III.“ ſame facts (1), to vote in their own houſe : and 
An' 1701. „ we have not made this diſtinction in ours, that 
A © ſome ſhould vote, and ſome not. The lords 
ce had ſo high an opinion of the juſtice of the houſe 

« of commons, that they hope juſtice ſhall never be 

© made uſe of as a maſk for any deſign : and there- 

fore give me leave to ſay (tho? I am not to argue 

« jt) it is to me a plain demonſtration, that the 

« commons think theſe lords innocent; and 1 

think the propoſition is undeniable : for when 

« there are ſeveral lords in the ſame circumſtances 

« (2), in the ſame facts, there is no diſtinction: 

« and thecommons leave ſome of theſe men at the 

e head of affairs, near the King's perſon, to do any 

0 miſchief if they are inclined to it, which looks as 

« if they thought them all innocent.” Theſe 

_ expreſſions were immediately objected to by fir 
Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and the managers for the 
commons, took them to be ſuch an aſperſion on 
the honor of that houſe, that they immediately with- 
drew from the conference (3) ; and theſe managers 
being returned to their houſe, it was reſolved ; ** that 
John lord Haverſham had, at the free conference, 
«« uttered moſt ſcandalous reproaches and falſe ex- 
« preſſions highly reflecting upon the honor and 


The com- 
mons reſent 
words ſpoken 
there, by the 
lord Haver- 
ſham. 


«« juſtice of the houſe of commons, and tending to 


* the making a breach in the good correſpondence 
« between the lords and commons, and to the inter- 
« rupting the public juſtice of the nation, by de- 
lay ing the proceedings on impeachments : and 


&« reſolved that John lord Haverſham be charged | 


« before the lords, for the words ſpoken at the ſaid 
« conference; and that the lords be deſired to 
<« proceed in juſtice againſt him, and to inflict ſuch 
e puniſhment on the ſaid lord, as fo high an offenſe 
te againſt the commons does deſerve.” 
The lords afterwards deſired that the free confe- 
rence might be renewed, in order to ſet all matters 
Farther reſo- right: but the commons reſolved, ** that it was not 
lutions of the a conſiſtent with their honor to renew the free con- 
commons. “ ſerence, till juſtice was done them on the lord 
&« Haverſham.” 

The 16th of June, the lords ſent the commons 
the following rules, to be obſerved the next day, at 
the trial of the lord Sommers : 

1. That the whole impeachment be read, and 
e then the anſwer ; which being done, the lord- 
e keeper to tell the commons, that they may go 
on with their evidence. 

2. If any of the peers, or the members of the 
* houſe of commons, who manage the evidence, or 
<« the lord impeached, do deſire, do have any queſ- 
60 on aſked, they deſire the lord-keeper to aſk the 
„ Jamme. 

3. If any doubt ariſes at the trial, no debate to 
«« be in the court, but the queſtion ſuſpended, to 
& bedebated in this houſe. 

4. The members of the houſe of commons to 
e be there before the peers come. 

5. : None but the peers to be covered at the 
„ trial, 

6. Such peers, at the trial of the impeach- 
« ed lord, who at the inſtance of the ſaid lord, 
« or of the commons, ſhall be admited wit- 
© neſſes, are to ſworn at the clerk's table, 


Rules given 
by the lords, 
for the trial 
of the lord 
Sommers. 


* and the 3 to adminiſter the oath, Wil“ Ill 
« and to deliver ir evidence, in their own Ax' 1501 
places. Wy 

7. Thoſewitneſſes who are commoners, are to 
«© be ſworn at the bar, by the clerk, and are to 
deliver their evidence there. 

8. The impeached lords may croſs- examine wit- 
„ neſles, viva voce.” | 

The commons received, the ſame day, the lord Lord Haver. 
Haverſham's anſwer to their charge; in which he 1's anſwer 
juſtified the expreſſions he had made uſe of, in 10 the cher 
the late conference between the two houſes 3 and * 
ſtill aſſerted, ** that the commons had ſhewn them- 
« ſelves partial, and even unjuſt, in proceedin 
«« againſt the impeached lords, while they ſuffered 
«« the ear] of Jerſey, mr. ſecretary Vernon, fir 
« Joſeph Williamſon, fir Edward Seymour, 
& fir N Fox, and mr. Pelham, who were 
ingaged in the ſame tranſactions, to remain un- 
© moleſted.” 

The commons, on the other hand, gave ſeveral 
reaſons why they could not appear, at the lord 
' Sommers's trial, of which the following were the 
principal. 

1. That the lords had not agreed toa commit- Reaſonsgiven 


tee of both houſes, for ſettling the preliminaries, 7 fön. 
2. That they could never appear as proſecu- appearing a 


<< tors, before their lordſhips, 'till they had given the trial, 
them fatisfaftion, that lords impeached of the 
, *© ſame crimes ſhould not fit as judges, on each 
„ others trials, for thoſe crimes. 
3. ** Becauſe the commons had yet received no 
5 reparation for the great indignity offered them, 
cat the free conference, by the lord Haverſham.” 
This did not hinder the lords from proceeding 
to the trial of the lord Sommers, the 17th, in . 
Weſtminſter-hall ; or rather to the acquiting him 3 quited, has 
for the whole proceſs was this: they cauſed the ar- 
ticles againſt him, with his anſwer, to be read, and 
the commons not having replied, and conſequently 
no iſſue joined, they put the following queſtion : 
that John lord Sommers, be acquited of the ar- 
e ticles of impeachment exhibited again him by 
the houſe of commons, and of all things therein 
contained; and that the ſaid impeachment be 
* diſmiſſed? which was reſolved fin the affirma- 
nave, 
To juſtiſy their proceedings, the lords ſent, on 
the 20th, their anſwer to the reaſons given by the 7 
commons, why they could not appear, at the trial the reafons 
of the impeached lords, in which their lordſhips given by the 
ſaid : „ they acknowleged that the houſe of com- commons, lc. 
* mons have S right of impeaching : but that the 
lords have an undoubted right of doing juſtice 
upon ſuch impeachments, by bringing them to 
a trial, and condemning or acquiting the parties, 
&« in a reaſonable time: that there never was an in- 
&« ſtance of a committee of both houſes yielded to 
by the lords, in caſe of impeachment for high 
* crimes and miſdemeanors z and they ſhould make 
no new precedent on this occaſion :” and, as to 
the pretence the commons made to delay the trials, 
on account of ſome expreſſions which tell from the 
lord Haverſham, their lordſhips anſwered ; ** they 
* had omited nothing that might give the commons 


—— 
— 


— 


(1) This his lordſhip afterwards explained in print, 2 «« that the lord Hallifax was impeached, for that he, ws 
1 


«« a commiſſioner of the treaſury, aſſented to the paſſing of 


«« yet fir Edward Seymor, fir Stephen Fox, and mr. Pelham, who being alſo lords-commiſſioners of the treaſury did 


«« ſeverally aſſent to the paſſing of diverſe like grants, ſtood un 


(2) This his lordſhip, likewiſe, indeavored to juſtify, by urging ©* that the lords Portland, Sommers, Orford and Hallifax, 
were impeached for adviſing the treaty of partition, yet the earl of Jerſey, who figned the partition in 1699, fir Joſeph 
the firſt treaty of partition in 1698, and mr. ſecretary Vernon, who promoted the 

latter, ſtood unimpeached : and that one of the articles againſt the earl of Orford, and the lord Sommers was for procuring 


«« a commiſſion for captain Kidd, and likewiſe a grant of the ſhips and goods of certain perſons ; and yet other lords, equally 
concerned in procuring the ſaid commiſſion and grant ſtood, unim 


(3) When they were upon withdrawing, the lord Steward ſaid, 


% Williamſon, who tranſacted and fign 


from the houſe of lords, to uſe any ſuch expreſſions towards the 
ment the commons ſhewed on this occaſion. 


verſe grants from the crown, for ſeveral lands in Ireland ; an 
impeached. 


ched. 


hoped they would not think, that lord had any authority 
commons: which however, little availed to alleviate the reſent- 
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Warm reſolu- 
gon of the 
commons. 


A meſſage 


to the com- 
mons. 


Anſwer of the 


lords to the 
reſolution of 


the commons. 


The earl of 
Orford 
acquited. 


from the lords 


all reaſonable ſatisfaction in that matter; and 
obſerved farther, * that this buſineſs had no rela- 
« tion to the trial of the impeach'd lords, and, 
« therefore, they could not imagine why the com- 
« mons ſhould make ſatisſaction and reparation a- 
« gainſt the lord Haverſham, a neceſſary condition 
6 2 going on with the trials.“ 

The very ſame day, the commons, being now 
provoked to the higheſt degree, came to the follow- 
ing warm and remarkable reſolution: 

«« That the lords had refuſed juſtice to the com- 

« mons, upon the impeachment againſt the lord 
„ Sommers, by denying a commitee of both houſes 
« to ſettle the preliminaries, and afcerwards pro- 
« ceeding to a pretended trial of the ſaid lord, 
« which could tend only to protect him from 
« juſtice, by color of an illegal acquital : againſt 
« which proceedings the commons did ſolemnly 
e proteſt, as being repugnant to the rules of juſtice, 
« and therefore null and void : that the houſe of 
« lords, by the pretended trial of John, lord Som- 
« mers, had aver to over-turn the right of 
«© impeachments, lodged in the houſe of commons, 
e by the ancient conſtitution ofthis kingdom, for the 
« ſafety and protection of the commons againſt the 
« power of great men, and had made an invaſion on 
the liberties of the ſubject, by laying a foundation of 
impunity, for the greateſt offender: that all the 
ill conſequences which might attend the delay of 
the ſupplies, given by the commons, for preſer- 
ving the public peace, and maintaining the ba- 
lance of Europe, by ſupporting our allies againſt 
the power of France, were to be imputed to thoſe 
who, to procure an indemnity for their own enor- 
mous crimes, had uſed their utmoſt indeavors to 
make a breach between the two houſes. 
The fame day, the lords ſent a meſſage to the 
commons, to acquaint them: that the commons 
« not appearing to maintain their articles againſt 
« the lord Sommers, they had acquited him of the 
« articles of impeachment, and diſmiſſed the ſame : 
« and that they had appointed the next inſuing 
« Monday, for the trial of the earl of Orford : 
« that from the commons till preſſing for a 
committee of both houſes, their lordſhips infer- 
<« red, that they never deſigned to bring any of 
e their impeachments to a trial: and as to the lord 
« Haverſham, his anſwer was before the commons, 
e and the lords reſolved to do juſtice in that mat- 
* 

The commons, on the other hand, to ſhew their 
reſolutions were immoveable, ordered, that no 
+ member ſhould preſume to appear at the pre- 
% tended trial of the earl of Orford, on pain of 
< incuring the utmoſt diſpleaſure of the houſe,” 

The 23d, the lords reſolved ; that the reſolu- 
c tions of the commons, of the 2oth, contained 
«© moſt unjuſt reflect ions on the honor and juſtice of 
c the houſe of peers, and were contrived to cover 
their affected and unreaſonable delays in proſe- 
cuting the impeached lords, and did manifeſtly 
tend to the deſtruction of the judicature of the 
lords; to the rendering trials and impeach- 
ments impracticable for the future; to the ſub- 
verting the conſtitution of the Engliſn govern- 
ment, and thereſore, whatever ill conſequences 
might ariſe, from the ſo long defering the ſup- 
plies of this year's ſervice, they were to be at- 
tributed to the fatal counſel of the puting off the 
«© meeting of a parliament ſo long, and to the unne- 
<« ceſſary delays of the houſe of commons.” 

The Cine day, the lords proceeded to acquit the 


cc 


earl of Orford, as they had done the lord Sommers 


— 


and on the 24th of June, being the laſt day of the 
ſeſſion, they made the following order. 


„The houſe of commons not having preſented 


Witt” III. 


An? 1701. 


* their charge which they brought up againſt John, The earl of 


* lord Hayerſham, for words ſpoken by 
* a free conference, the 13th inſtant, the ſaid 
charge is hereby diſmiſſed. The earl of Port- 
land being impeached by the houſe of commons 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors, the firſt day of 
& April laſt, the impeachment is hereby diſmiſſed, 

there being no articles exhibited againſt him. 
The houſe of commons having impeached Charles 
lord Hallifax, of high crimes and miſdemeanors 
on the 15th day of April laſt; and on the 14th 
day of this inſtant June, exhibited articles againſt 
* him, to which he having anſwered, and there 
being farther proſecution the ſaid impeach- 
C ment and articles are hereby diſmiſſed.” 

They diſmiſſed, at the ſame time, an impeach- 
ment which had been prefered by a former parlia- 
ment againſt the duke of Leeds. 

As I choſe to give an abſtract of the proceedings 
againſt the impeached lords in one connexion, I 
muſt now go back to take a view of ſome other 
tranſactions which happened during this ſeſſion of 
parliament, among which none made more noiſe, 


than the following petition or remonſtrance, which 
was preſented to the houſe. 


cc 
66 
cc 
(0 


i Portland, the 
him, = lord Haver- 


ſham, and the 
ord Hallifax 


acquited. 


*++ We the gentlemen, juſtices of the peace, grand- The Kentiſh 
jury, and other free-holders, at the general petition. 


<« quarter-ſeſſions, at Maidſtone, in Kent, being 
deeply concerned at the dangerous ſtate of this 
kingdom, and of all Europe; and conſidering 
* that the fate of us, and our poſterity, depends on 

the wiſdom of our repreſentatives in parliament, 
think ourſelves bound in duty humbly to lay be- 
fore this honorable houſe, the conſequence, in this 
juncture, of your ſpeedy reſolutions, and moft 
tincere indeavors, to anſwer the great truſt re- 
poſed in you, by your country. And in regard, 
trom the experience of all ages, it is manifeſt, 
no nation can be great or happy, without union, 
we hope no pretenſe whatſocver ſhall be able to 
create a miſunderſtanding among ourſelves, or the 
leaſt diſtruſt of his Majeſty, whoſe great actions 
for this nation are written in the hearts of his 
ſubjects, and can never, without the blackeſt in- 
gratitude be forgotten : we muſt humbly implore 
this honorable houſe to have regard to the voice of 
the people, that our religion and ſafety may be 
effectually provided for: that your loyal addreſſes 
may be turned into bills of ſupply, and that his 
moſt ſacred Majeſty (whoſe propitious and un- 
«« blemiſhed reign over us, we pray God long to 
continue) may be inabled, powerfully to aſſiſt 
«© his allies before it be too late. 

This petition was preſented to the houſe, 
of May, by David Polhill, William Cole 


«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«6 
ce 
cc 
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cc 
cc 
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Thomas Coleppeper, Juſtinian Champney, and 
liam Hamilton, eſqs (1); and being read, theſe gen- 
tlemen were called, when at the bar of the houſe, 
they owned the petition, and that they had ſigned it 
They were ordered thereupon to withdraw, and the 
houſe reſolved 3; that the faid petition was 
« ſcandalous, inſolent, and ſeditious, tending to 
«+ deſtroy the conſtitutions of parliament, and to 
« ſubvert the eſtabliſhed government of this King- 
« dom :” upon which theſe five gentlemen were or- 
dered into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms attend- 
ing that houſe : but he, ſoon after repreſenting 
that he was apprehenſive of a reſcue, from the mob, 
they were removed to a cloſer confinement in the 
Gate-houſe. 


Q This petition was ſubſcribed by twenty-two juſtices of the peace, and near 250 —_— 
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« Your ready compliance with my deſires as to the W 
4 ſuccors for the States-General, is alſo a very A 


Wir. Some days after, a memorial was ſent to the ſpeaker 


An' 1701. of the houſe of commons (1), full of bitter in- ILL III. 


* 
N 1701, 


WOES « 


emoriat other things; of their voting the Kentiſh 


ectives and menaces, and complaining, among 
on 


great ſatisfaction to me, as well as a great advan- 
tage to the common-caule ; and as I have nothing 


called Legion «© tion inſolent, becauſe the free-holders of Eng- | ſo much at heart, as the preſervation of the li- 
ſent tothe % land are ſuperior to the commons : of their im- | berties of Europe, and the honor and intereſt of 
ſpeaker. « priſoning gentlemen who were none oftheir mem- | England, ſo I make no doubt of maintaining 


ce 


«« bers, and who, at the command of the people, 
« came to put them in mind of their duty; de- 
« claring that it was the undoubted right of the 
* people of England, in caſe their 448 
«« in parliament did not proceed, according to their 
«« duty, and the people's intereſt, to inform them of 
« their diflike, diſown their actions, and direct 
t them as they thought fit; of their 1 
« the crime of bribery in elections in ſome only, 
to ſerve a party: of their voting the treaty of 
« partition fatal to Europe, becauſe it gave ſo much 
-« of the Spaniſh dominions to France, and not 
concerning themſelves to prevent their taking 
poſſeſſion of it all. Of their deſerting the Dutch 
when the French were at their doors, till it were 
<« almoſt too late to help them. Of addreſſing the 
K ing to diſplace his friends, upon bare ſurmiſes, 
„ before a legal trial, which was inverting the 
« Jaw, and making execution go before jadg- 
ment: of theirdelaying proceedings upon capital 


c£ 
866 


* impeachments, and fo blaſting the reputation of 
e the perſons, without proving the fact: of the 


<« breach of faith in negſecting to pay the nation's 
«c 
their acts. And of their ſuffering ſaucy and in- 
decent reproaches upon his Majeſty's perſon, to 
be publicly made in their houſe, without ſhew- 


debts which were contracted on the ſecurity of 


* thoſe great ends, by the bleſſing of Gop, and the 
* continuance of your chearful concurrence. 
My lords and gentlemen, 

The ſeaſon of the year makes it neceſſary to 
&© have a ſpeedy receſs, and the poſture of affairs 
abroad does abſolutely require my preſenſe, for 
* the incouragement of the allies, and for the per- 
<< fecting of ſuch alliances, as may be moſt effectual 
% for the common intereſt, and therefore, 1 
* muſt recommend a diſpatch of the public buſi- 
*« neſs, eſpecially of thoſe matters that are of the 
«< greateſt importance.“ 


his ſpeech being read in the houſe of com- Addteg of e 


mons, they unanimouſly reſolved to preſent an ad- commons. 


dreſs to his Majeſty, importing: that they did, 
with all imaginable chearfulneſs, return their moſt 
humble hacks ro his Majeſty, for his moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech upon the throne, wherein he was 
„ pleaſed to expreſs his royal approbation of their 
proceedings: and they farther unanimouſly aſ- 
* ſured his Majeſty, that they would be ready, on 
all occaſions, to aſſiſt in ſupporting him in ſuch 
e alliances as he ſhould think fit to make, in con- 
junction with the Emperor and States-General, 
for the preſervation of che liberties of Europe, 
<< the proſperity and peace of England, and for re- 
« ducing the exorbitant power of France.” 


ing ſuch reſentment as they ought to do.” This 
memorial, which, tho* printed, no body durſt own, 
was intirely diſregarded, and taken no notice of by 
the commons. 

The King came to the houſe of peers, the 12th 
of June, and having ſent for the commons up, gave 
the royal afſent; 4 1. To an act for the farther li- 
* mitation of the crown, and better ſecuring the 


Tothis addreſs, his Majeſty replied ; “ it would be ue Kings 
a great incouragement to his allies to find the ſenſe anſwer. 
of the kingdom fo fully expreſſed on this occa- 
„ fion, and would contribute moſt effectually to 
the obtaining the ends they had mentioned.“ 

As I have given a particular account of the affair Diferences 
of the impeached lords, I muſt not wholly paſs by about the 
another tranſaction, which likewiſe occaſioned a bill for tating 


Acts paſſed. 


—— 


— —— — 


houſes. 


« rights and liberties of the ſubjects. 2. An act 
for preventing the inconveniencies that might hap- 
„pen by — of parliament (2). 3. An act 
4 to continue the acts therein mentioned, for pre- 
«« venting theft and rapine, upon the Northern bor- 
0 England. 4. An act for appointing war- 
„dens and aſſay-maſters, for aſſaying wrought- 
66 = in the cities of York, Exeter, Brittol, 
« Cheſter, and Norwich. 5. An act for conti- 
ming a former act, to prevent falſe and double 


returns of members to ſerve in parhament. 6. An | 


act for the better ſettling and preſerving the li- 
brary kept in the houſe at Weſtminſter, called 
„ Cotton-houſe, in the name and family of the 
« Cotton's, for the benefit of the public.” And 
to ſeveral other private acts. 

This done, his Majeſty made the following ſpeech 
to both houſes : 
My lords and gentlemen, | 


« in the Proteſtant line, and I muſt not loſe this 
% occaſion of acquainting you, that I am likewiſe 


,4« extreamly ſenſible of your repeated aſſurances of 


« ſupporting me in ſuch alliances, as ſhall be moſt 


«© proper for the ſecurity of England and Holland. 


difference between the two houſes. The commons 
having paſſed a bill for appointing commiſſioners 
to take, ſtate and examine the public accounts, 
and the lords having made ſome amendments to 
it, the former would, by no means, allow of them, 
and drew up reaſons to be offered to their lordſhips, 
for their diſagreement, importing: | 

« That the firſt amendment of the lords would 
prevent the accounting for many millions of mony 
« given for the uſe of the public: that by the ſecond 
« mr. Parkhurſt and mr, Paſchal, commiſſioners 
<« of prizes, were exempted from giving an ac- 
count of the great ſums of mony ariſing there- 
from : that they could not agree to a clauſe ſent 
« down by the lords, whereby the commiſſioners 
ce were directed to allow a pretended debt to colo- 


«© nel Baldwin Leighton, becauſe the diſpoſition of 


4 mony ever belonged to the commons as well as 
« granting it : that they would not allow of the 


1 * — 30 I return you my hearty thanks for the care you | © fourth amendment, becauſe mr. Whitacre, ſolli- 
besen to both 4e have taken to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion of the crown | © citor to the admiralty, mentioned in the rider, 


having received 25,000 l. and upwards, of the 
« public mony, unaccounted for, was left out by 


« their lordſhips : and laſtly, that by ſuch amend- 


ments of their lordſhips, the ſupplies provided 
by the commons, for paying the arrears due to 


—_— 


a 


(2) This bill indeared both houſes very much to the 


(i) This memorial (as it was intitled) from the gentlemen freeholders, and inhabitants of the county of 5 in behalf 
of themſelves and many thouſands of the good people of England, was ſigned, 7 
charged and commanded the ſpeaker, in the name of 200,000 Engliſh men, to deliver it to the houſe. | 

ple, and went near to attone for the late remiſfneſs of the commons, in 


— 


ion, and incloſed in a letter wherein they 


ſuccoring the Dutch, and other important affairs. The exemptions of their perſons, eſtates and ſervants, from arreſts, exe- 


cutions and ſuits, was a privilege that had belonged to them above 100 years, 
latter times, to ſee men crowd, by indirect means, into the lower houſe, 
and ſome of them to make ſale of other men's properties to redeem their own fortune, this parliament too 
far as was conſiſtent with the buſineſs of the nation. Hiſt, of King William III. Vol. 3. p. 488. 


indiſputably : but it having been the misfortune of 
to protect themſelves from the I of juſt debts, 


the 


off that privilege, ſo 


the public ac- 
counts. 
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Majetty. 


Ads paſſed. 


The King's 


ſpeech to both 


houſes, 


Preſerments. 


cc 


« the army, muſt of neceſſity be ineffectual, till 
« another ſeſſion of parliament. _ 

The King found there would be no other m ns 
to interrupt theſe fatal diſputes, between both 
houſes, than to put an end to this ſeſſion. of parlia- 
ment : therefore, all other bills being now ready, his 
Majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and ſending for 
the commons, the ſpeaker, on preſenting the mony- 
bills, ay the following ſpeech : 

ir, 

et is with great joy and ſatisfaction, that I at - 
* tend your Majeſty at this time, ſince your com- 
« mons have complied with all your Majeſty was 
0 pleaſed to deſire at their meeting. They have 
« paſſed the bill of ſucceſſion, which has ſettled 
& the crown in a Proteſtant line, and continued the 
liberty of England, which your Majeſty. has 
« {ſettled and preſerved : they haye paſſed a bill for 
taking away thoſe privileges, which might have 
proved burthenſome, and oppreſſive to your ſub- 
« jects: they have given your Majeſty thoſe ſup- 
« plies, which are more than ever were given in a 
* time of peace, to inable your Majeſty, when 
« you are abroad, to ſupport your allies, procure 
« either a laſting peace, or to preſerve the liberties 
e of Europe by a neceſſary war.” 

His Majeſty then gave his royal aſſent to t he fol- 
lowing acts, viz. 1. An act for granting to his 
«« Majeſty an aid for defraying the —— of his 
* navy, guards and gariſons, for one year, and 
« for other neceſſary occaſions. 2. An act for 
granting to his Majeſty ſeveral duties upon low 
wines, or ſpirits of the firſt extraction, and con- 
tinuing ſeveral additional duties upon coffee, tea, 
chocolate, ſpices and pictures, and certain im- 
poſitions upon hawkers, pedlers, and petty chap- 
men; and the duty of 15 per cent. upon muſlins ; 
and for improving the duties upon jappaned and 
* lacquered goods; and for continuing the coinage- 
«© duties, for the ſeveral terms and purpoſes therein 
«© mentioned. 3. An act for appropriating 3, 700 l. 
„ weekly, out of certain branches of exciſe, for 
6 po uſes, and for making a proviſion for the 
s ſervice of his Majeſty's houſhold, and family, 
and other his neceffary occaſions;“ and to ſeve- 
ral other private acts. f 

Theſe bills being paſſed, his Majeſty was 
to deliver himſelf to both houſes, in the 
ſpeech: 

My lords and gentlemen, 

L he ſeſſion being now come to a concluſion, I 
muſt return you my hearty thanks, for the great 
zeal you have expreſſed for the public ſervice; 
and your ready compliance with thoſe things 
which I recommended to you, at the opening of 


** 


following 


cc 
cc 
cc 
«6 
cc 


the houſe of commons in particular, both for 


your diſpatches of thoſe neceſſary ſupplies you 
have granted for the public occaſions, and for 
the incouragement you have given me to enter 


<6 
cc 
60 
cc 


Europe, and the ſupport 
ia which, as it ſhall be my care not to put the 
nation to any unneceſſary expenſe, ſo I make no 
doubt, that whatſoever ſhall. be done, during 
your receſs, for the advantage of the common 
cauſe, in this matter, will have your approba- 
tion, at your meeting again in winter.“ 

Towards the latter end of March, the King ap- 
pointed the earl of Pembroke, lord preſident of 
the council, to be firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, 


cc 
© 
<< 
vc 


„ 


the exchequer, was admited into the privy- council, 
and mr. Thomas Pelham was made one of the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury. The 26th of Aptil, the 
King appointed fir George Kooke, to be admiral 


leaſed” 


the ſeſſion; and I muſt thank you gentlemen of 


into alliances, for the preſervation of the -peace of 
of the confederacy ; |- 


in the room of the car] of Bridgwater deceaſed. | 
At the ſame time, mr. Henry Boyle, chancellor of 


| and commander in chief of his fleet, this ſummer. Wir” III. 
The 1ſt of June, the King declared the earl of Aw' 1701, 
Marlborough, general of the foot, and com- 1 


mander in chief of his Majeſty's forces in Holland. 
The 18th, his Highneſs, the elector of Hannover, 
and the duke of Queenſborough, were elected knights 
of the Garter. The 19th, the earl of Lindſey, 
lord great chamberlain of England, and the earl of 
Carlifle, earl-marſhal of England (during the. mi- 
nority of the duke of Norfolk, hereditary earl- 
marſhal) were both ſworn members of the privy- 
council. The 28th, his Majeſty appointed the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the keeper of the great 
ſeal of England, the lord preſident of the council, 
the dukes of Devonſhire and Sommerſet, the earl of 
Jerſey, lord chamberlain, and the lord Godolphin, 
firſt commiſſioner ot the treaſury, to be lords-juſtices 
of England, for the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, during his abſenſe. The ſameday the duke of 
Sommerſet was ſworn of his Majeſty's privy-council, 
and the carl of Marlborough, beſide his other im- 
loyments, had the character of his Majeſty's em- 
ſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary in Hol- 
land, confered on him. ward Southwell, Chriſ- 
topher Muſgrave, and James Vernon, junior, eſqs, 
were conſtituted commiſſioners to execute the office 
of keeper of the privy ſeal, vacant by the death of 
theſearl of Tankerville. Sir Thomas Trevor, the at- 
torney- general, was made lord chief. juſtice of the 
common: pleas, in the room of ſir George Treby, 
deceaſed: and Edward Northey, eſq; —— to 
be attorny- general. The ſame day, the lord- mayor 
and court of aldermen of London, waited on the 
King at Hampton- court, and, in a moſt humble 


manner, took leave of his Majeſty. The iſt of July, The King 
the King imbarked at Margate for Holland, and goes to Hol- 
He land. 


happily landed there the 14thof July, N. 8. 
received the next morning, the compliments of all 
the forein miniſters at the Hague, of the ſeveral 
courts of juſtice, &c. and then going to the aſſembly 
of the States General, he told that illuſtrious aſ- 
ſembly : — 
That he always came into that country with 
Joy; but eſpecially in this dangerous conjuncture, 
0 becauſe he foreſaw his preſenſe would be neceſſa 


* paſſed the reſt of his days in repoſe and peace, 
and left that ſtate in a quiet flouriſhing condition: 
« but there had happened ſuch great alterations 
ein the affairs of Europe, that they knew not what 
s the Divine Providence would determine concern- 
« ing them. However, he could aſſure their 
«© High-mightineſles, that whether things were ac- 
* commodated amicably, or whether they ſhould 
ebe obliged to take up arms, he perſiſted in the ſame 
«+ zeal he ever had for their ſervice and proſperity. 
He was overjoyed to find things ſtill quiet, which, 
next to the bleſſing of Gop, was to be aſcribed 
to their reſolution of puting themſelves in a poſture 
of defenſe, and he was perſuaded their confede- 
rates would contribute vigorouſly towards it : he 
would aſſure them the whole Engliſh nation were 
ready to aſſiſt the State, and ſtrongly to contri- 
«4+ bute towards their defenſe, and to whatever 
might tend to the common ſecurity. This was 
« what their High mightineſſes might depend on; 
and he hoped Gop would fo far bleſs their indea- 
vors, that they ſhould attain their ends, either by 
« a negociation or by force of arms. 


In anſwer to this ſpeech, the preſident of the Answer of the 
aſſembly told his Majeſty 3 © that they could not States. 


« omit thanking him for his aſſurances, not only 
« in his own name, but in the name of the Engliſh 
«nation, in favor of themſelves, and of the com- 
« mon cauſe ; well knowing how much they might 
« rely upon a people, whole courage had gained 


% ſo much reputation in the world; and were al- 


ways 


/ 


” 
- . K 


His ſpeech to 
the aſſembly | 
ry of the States- 
<« for the ſervice of the ſtate : he hoped to have General. 


532 


— 


Wirt' III.“ always of opinion, that their intereſts were inſe- 
AN? 1701.“ ies from thoſe of England. 


> Md. 


is Majeſty began now viſibly to decline in his 
health, however, as much as the ſtate of it would 
allow, he imployed his hours for the public good : 
to this end, he in perſon reviewed the frontier-gari- 
ſons of Holland ; and having viſited Bergen-op- 
zoom, Sluis, Fort-Philippina, and ſeveral other 
places, he returned to the Hague. The French 
embaſſador, monſ. d'Avaux, had, in the mean 
time, deliver'd a letter from the French King to 
the States, to notify his being recalld. This letter 
was accompanied by a memorial, in which he 


Monſ. d'A- alledged: „ That he was in hopes their lordſhips 
vaux memo - would have had that confidence in his maſter's 
rial to the “ affection and deſires of peace, as would have 


States. 


„ diſſipated thoſe vain fears, which the advance- 
ment of his grandſon to the throne of Spain, had 
«« infuſed into them; and this hope was confirm'd 
„by their acknowledging that King, and congra- 
s tulating his acceſſion, till the propoſals made by 
„their High-mightineſſes, and the King of Eng- 
land's envoy, gave occaſion to judge, that war, 
rather than peace, would be the fruit of that 
ſtrict union, which the contormity of the pro- 
4 poſals diſcover'd there was between that Prince, 
„and their High- mightineſſes. That if he had 
* oppoſed, for ſome time, the admiſſion of the 
King of England's envoy into the conferences, 
„it was out of his ſincere deſire to remove all 
„ obſtacles, which the enemies to peace were 
„ continually laying in the way: that his maſter 
did not believe their lordſhips would eaſily 
* have inſiſted upon the pretended ſatisfaction 
* to be given to the Emperor, confounding the 
c intereſt of other Princes, with their own, and 
« ſeting themſelves up for arbitrators, between 
the houſes of France and Auſtria. That the 


« treaties between their lordſhips and the King of 


« England were too ſtrict, and had too well made 
« known their blind ſubmiſſion to the ſentiments 
« of that Monarch; and no doubt but after the 
« Engliſh envoy had . declared, that his maſter 
& would never depart from the intereſt of the 
« Emperor, their lordſhips had already taken a 


« reſolution, to make the ſame declaration, to the 


« moſt Chriſtian King's embaſſador: concluding, 
« that his Majeſty had taken up arms in the de- 
« fenſe of his grandſon only; and if it had been 
« his deſign to make new conqueſts, he might have 
« done it when his forces, upon the frontiers of 
their republic, afforded him the means ro have 
„ made an advantage of their weakneſs : and 
« wiſh'd that their lordſhips, convinced of the 
« ſincerity of his Majeſty's intentions, would, in 
« time, take ſuch reſolutions, as might be agree- 
« able to their true intereſts ”*. 

The ſubſtance of the anſwer of the States, to this 
memorial, was a follows : 


The anſwer of That they could not comprehend; how they 


the States. 


« ſhould obſtruct the conferences, either by the 


intervention of the King of Britain, who was 


«© one of the parties concern'd in the treaty of par- 


4 tition, or of any other Potentate, who had any 


e intereſt in preſerving the general peace: that they 
c had given a convincing proof of their deſiring 


% peace by acknowledging the new King of Spain: 


© but that they had not thereby owned the juſtice 
« or injuſtice of a third party, nor ſeparated their 
c intereſt from any that were concerned in the 
general peace; and therefore, the delays and diffi- 
0 culties raiſed, about admiting the Engliſh envoy, 


«© were not chargeable upon them, but upon the 
« count d*Avaux. That the French King had 
e reaſon to think they would inſiſt on ſatistfaction 


« to the Emperor, ſince that was the firſt of their 
« propoſals, which he himſelf thought juſt and 
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*« neceſſary. That they did not ſet up as umpires WII: 
46 — France and * houſe of Kuſtria 45 Anu“ p gay 
deſired his Majeſty to remember, that he him- ; 2 
s ſelf, as well as the King of Great - Britain, and the 
States, thought a war would be unavoidable, if, 
«© upon the death of the late King of Spain, either 
he, or the Emperor, ſhould inſiſt upon the pre- 
«« tenſions of their families to the ſucceſſion, and it 
was, therefore, they entered into the treaty of 
partition. That their owning the King of Spain 
«« did not hinder giving a reaſonable ſatisfaction to 
the Emperor. That they had done nothing, which 
could be conſtrued a breach of the treaty, which 
confirmed and ſealed their ſovereignty. That 
their provinces were always free and ſovereign; 
and as their anceſtors ſpent their lives and fortunes 
eto aſſert their freedom, ſo they were reſolved 
to do the like. That the States did not blindly 
« follow the King of Great Britain's ſentiments, but 
& had a great deference, for his advice, becauſe 
«« they were perſuaded he was inclined to preſerve 
«« the peace, and convinced he ſought nothing but 
e the welfare of their republic. That if the con- 
& ferences were ſuſpended, upon that account, they * 
% ſhould be ſorry for it; but if the French King 
had thought fit to let them continue, and to allow 
{« ſatisfaftion to the Emperor, they had hopes of 
* a good concluſion. Laftly, they alledged the 
e reaſons they had to arm, from the jealouſy given 
them by France and Spain; and concluded, that 
* if, contrary to their inclinations, they mult enter 
into a war, they had no cauſe to blame themſelves 
„ for it, and, therefore, hop'd that Gop would 
protect them “. 

y this anſwer, the French King might plainly 
ſee the confederates would not be contented with leis 
than his yielding part of the Spaniſh territories, at 
leaſt, to the Emperor, and granting a barrier to the 
Dutch; and it is highly probable, tho* Lewis XIV 
did not think fit co declare himſelf yet, he was 
determined to hazard a war, rather than do either. 

During theſe tranſactions, Prince Eugene of Prince Eugene 
Savoy, at the head of 40, coo Imperialiſts paſs' d penetrates iu- 
the Alps, and penetrated into Italy, in order to re- to Italy. 
cover the Milaneſe, from the French, the Emperor 
laying claim to it, as a fief of the Empire: and it is 
not to be doubted, but King William, and the 
States had promiſed his Imperial Majeſty to ſupport 
his pretenſions. The brave Prince Eugene had the 
good fortune to make himſelf maſter of Caſtiglione, 
in the month of Auguſt ; and, the 1ſt of November, 
he gained an advantage of the French at Cherry: 
after which, continuing in the field 'till near Chriſt- 
mas, he recover'd almoſt all the Mantuan, from the 

Anoth 
Another war was carrying on, at the ſame time, . 
in the north, which, tho ir id not ſo nearly affect ow "AY 
us, deſerves our notice here, becauſe I ſhall have 
occaſion to mention it hereafter. A confederacy 
had been formed by the Kings of Denmark and 
Poland, the Czar of Muſcovy, the Elector of 
Brandenburg, and ſome other Princes of Germany, 
againſt Charles XII, King of Sweden, then not 
above 18 years of age. This young hero had (as 
I have already related) by the alliſtance of the 
Engliſh and Dutch fleet, compel'd the Danes to ſue 
for peace, and te deſert their allies. After this, he 
tranſported his troops into Livonia, to relieve Riga, 
which was inveſted by the Poles, and raiſed the 
ſiege. He then march'd his army to Narva, which 
was beſieged by above 80,000 Ruſſians, whom he 
intirely defeated, with about a tenth part of the 
number, and in a ſhort time cleared that province 
both of the Poles and Muſcovites: but to return 
to our own affairs. | 


The conferences at the Hague being intirely 


* 


broke off, the States continued to augment their 
troops; 
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Wirr' III. troops; as the French did, on their fide, in forti- 
An? 1701. fying their lines, from the Scheld, near Antwerp, 
0 the Maeſe, and from Antwerp to Oſtend: and 
thus I ſhall leave both parties preparing for a war, 
to give a brief account of what was doing, in the 
| _ time, at ſea. NF hacks ; 
tat o it was not believed, at the begining o 
— " this year, that a war with France would ſo . 
diately break out; yet there was a ſuſpicion, that 
the French had a deſign, to cover à tranſport, 
ſome time in March, with a ſquadron from Dun- 
kirk, and that they would land forces in this king- 
dom ; orders were, therefore, ſent to rear-admiral 
Bembow, who commanded in the Downs, to uſe 
his utmoſt diligence, to fruſtrate any ſuch deſign 
and, in the month of February, the flag-officers 
were diſpatched to the ſeveral ports, to haſten out 
the _ and to ſend them to the rendezvous 
in the Downs. But, if the French really had any 
ſuch intention, they did not think it convenient, at 
this time, to put it in execution. 

Sir Cloudeſly Shovel arrived, at Spithead, the 
fifteenth of April, with ſix and forty Engliſh and 
ten Dutch ſhips, including ſmall frigats and fire- 
ſhips, from whence there were ſquadrons ſent to 
Ireland, for conducting troops from thence to Hol- 
land, and cruiſers into the Soundings, and elſe- 
where, for ſecurity of the trade, while others were 
imployed for intelligence: for the French, accor- 
ing to the beſt advices, were making all imagin- 
able diſpatch in fiting out, and maning their ſhips, 
at Breſt, and the ports in that bay. 

Sir George Rooke, admiral of the fleet, went 
on board the Triumph, in the Downs, the ſecond 
of July (at which time his Majeſty was convoyed to 
Holland by vice admiral Hopſon) and arriving at 
Spithead, the fourth, received directions to follow 
the King's orders. A few days after, he was join- 
ed by rear-admiral Mundy, with two third-rates, 
ſix fourth-rates, and one fifth-rate ; and then he 
formed his line of battle. 

This line of battle conſiſted of two ſhips of ninety 
guns, ſix of eighty, thirteen of ſeventy, eleven of 
ixty, and ſixteen of fifty, together eight and forty, 
beſide ſmall frigats, fire-ſhips, bomb-veſlels, &c. 
Engliſh : and of the Dutch, one ſhip of ninety- 
two, one of ninety, two of ſeventy-two, four of 
ſixty-four, one of fifty-two, and fix of fifty guns, 
together fifteen, beſide frigats, and other ſmall craft. 
The Engliſh flag-officers were, the admiral himſelf ; 
ſir Cloudeſly Shovel, admiral of the blue; fir 
Thomas Hopſon, vice-admiral of the red; John 
Bembow, eſq; vice-admiral of the blue, and ſir John 
Mundy, rear-admiral of the red. The Dutch flag- 
officers were, lieutenant-admiral Allemonde, vice- 
admiral Vandergoes, and rear-admiral Waſſenaer. 

For want of proviſions and other neceſſaries, the 
fleet was detained at St. Helens, till the middle of 
Auguſt, when the admiral ſailed, and got his paſſage 
to Torbay, where he was forced to anchor, the 
twenty-firſt. Some days after, he failed again; 
but he was no ſooner got clear of the land, than a 
ſtorm, in which his ſhips got ſome damage in their 
top-maſtsand fails, obliged him to return to T orbay, 

he admiral weigh'd again the ryenty-ninth, 
and reached off of the Fourn-head, near the Iſle of 
Uſhant, the firſt of September, where he cruiſed, 
till near the middle of that month, and then, leaving 
that ſtation, he beat ſeveral days, between the 


6 


Start and Plymouth, and arrived at St. Helens WII I' III - 
the twentieth, where he received orders to come Ax' 17017 


with the great ſhips to the Downs, the Dutch being N 


already got to Spithead. 

While the admiral was on his ſtation, he received 
orders from the lords-juſtices of the kingdom, in 
the King's abſenſe, to detach ſix third-rates, nine 
fourth- rates, one fifth-rate, one ſixth-rate, two 
fire-ſhips, a ſtore-ſhip, and an hoſpital, of the Eng- 
liſh, under the command of fir John Mundy, and 
ten Dutch ſhips, beſide fire-ſhips and ſmall frigats, 
commanded by baron Waſſenaer, to ſee the ſquadron 
bound to the Weſt-Indies well into ſea; which 
was done accordingly, 

Tho? nothing was attempted by the confederate 
fleet, this ſummer, yet its being at ſea was of great 
ſervice, as it ſtruck amazement and terror into moſt 
of our neighbors. Even the Portugueſe, tho* yet 
in friendſhip with England, were not altogether 
free from apprehenſions, having reaſon to dread 
King William's reſentment, for the alliance they 
had lately made with France and Spain; the 
latter of which kingdoms, being unarmed, and 
the coaſts unguarded, might juſtly fear an attempt 
from our fleet, which they had refuſed the uſe of 
their harbors, when inſiſted upon, by the Dutch, 
before they ſer ſail. But matters were not yet ſo 
ripe; and all the motions of this fleet was but a 
politic amuſement, to detach a ſtrong ſquadron, 
without giving any previous ſuſpicion, to the Weſt- 
Indies: of the ſucceſs of which, I ſhall give an ac- 
count in the inſuing reign. 


We left the confederates and the French both im- Preparations 
ployed in their preparations, as well to ſuſtain, as for war. 


to begin a war, The fortifications of Nimeguen, 
which, by the acquiſitions of the French, was now 
become a frontier town, were carried on with great 
diligence, and King William went himſelf to view 
them, as well as to muſter a body of troops that 
were drawn up on the Mocker-Hyde, near that 
= Freſh recruits were daily ſent over from 

gland, and got together from other parts: and 
to omit nothing that might tend to the ſecurity of 
the United-provinces, which ſeemed to be in the 
moſt immediate danger, his Majeſty indeavored 
to bring over the Elector of Cologne, to the in- 
tereſt of the Empire, England and Holland. The 
earl of Galway was. imployed in this important 
negociation : but tho* he was ſupported by the 
chapter, he was not able to ſhake that Prince's 
reſolution, who, at the inſtigation of his brother, 
the Elector of Bavaria, was already entered into 


ingagements with France. The war ſeemed now Death of 
only to be defer'd, till each fide could form their K. James II. 


alliances z but it might not probably have broke 
out ſo ſoon, had not an accident happen'd, which 
brought matters to a criſis, I mean the death of 
King James II, who, being ſeized with a vomiting 
of blood, departed this lite, at St. Germains, on the 
6th of September, O.S. (1) 


The French King took hereupon the impolitic Lewis XIV 
ſtep (as it was generally thought to be, at that proclaims the 
time) to declare the young pretended Prince of . 


Wales to be King of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land; by which he drew upon himſelf immediately, 
that ſwarm of enemies, which, ſoon after, compos'd 
the grand alliance, and which he ſhould rather have 
indeavor'd to keep at bay, *till the duke d' Anjou 
was fix'd more firmly on the throne of Spain (2). 


(1) His corpſe was carried to Paris, and depoſited in the church of the Engliſh Benedictines, in the ſuburbs of St. James's ; 


where he yet lies not intered, but in a hearſe, together with the body of a Princeſs, which his Queen bore him, after his abdi- 
cation, bs who died before him : and were probably not buried, in hopes ſome favorable opportunity might offer for tran- 


9 to England. 
(2) 


him, the Prince of Wales's own court was going about it : but a 


his proclamation was performed by order of the court of France, Biſhop Burnet ſays, that the earl of Mancheſter told 


difficulty, propoſed by the earl of Middleton, put a ſtop to it: 


he apprehended, that it would look very ſtrange, and might provoke the court of France, if, among his titles, he ſhould be called 


King of France, and might diſguſt their party in England, if it 
Vol. III, | 


was omited ; ſo that piece of ceremony was not performed. 
"OR | | It 


© — 
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Ax? 1701. promiſed King James, during King William's laſt 
(- Ry indiſpolition, that in caſe the latter died, he would 
revive his abſolute title : but King gy. 

to dy firſt, he reſolved to fulfill, in the fon, the 

romiſe he had made to the father, that at leaſt, 
Fe might thereby keep up the Jacobite party in Eng- 
land. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty communicated 
his intentions to his great council, which conſiſted 
of twenty-three perſons, of whom all but ſeven 
were againſt this ſtep; alleging, that a Prince of 
ſach ſpirit and intereſt, as King William, could not 
but highly reſent it, as the Engliſh nation infallibly 
would, eſpecially at this juncture, when they had 
Juſt ſettled the ſucceſſion in a Proteſtant line. The 


The Dau- Dauphin, being the laſt who was to ſpeak, roſe up 


1 with ſome warmth, and ſaid, “ it would be unwor- 
fion. & thy the crown of France to abandon a Prince of 


« their own blood, and one who was ſo dear to 
« them, as the ſon of King James: that for his 
e part, he was reſolved not only to hazard his lite, 
« but all that was dear to him, for his reſtoration :” 
the King, and all the Princes of the blood, were of 
the ſame opinion with the Dauphin, whereupon he 
was publicly proclaimed, as I have ſaid above (9. 
The Englim This haſty and unexpected proceeding of France 
embaſizdor in as ſo reſented by King William, that he imme- 
3 diately ſent an expreſs to the lord Mancheſter, his 
embaſſador in France, to come directly away, with- 
out taking his leave (2); and his lordſhip, having 
received theſe orders, ſent the following letter to 
mr. de Torcy, ſecretary of ſtate for forein affairs. 
My lord, 
His letter to 4 be King my maſter, being informed, that 
mr. de Torcy. « his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has acknowleged ano- 
<« ther King of Great-Britain, thinks that his glory 
«« and honor permits him no more to have an em- 
e baſſador near the King, your maſter, and has ſent 
« me orders to depart immediately; whereof I do 
« myſelf the honor to acquaint you, by this letter; 
« and withall to aſſure you that I am, &c.” 

The French King, who was then at Fontainbleau, 
tho? he could reaſonably expect no other proceeding 
on King William's fide, ſeemed ſurprized at this 
ſudden reſolution z he aſſembled his council, and 
was two or three days deliberating, before M. de 
Torcy ſent the embaſſador any anſwer 3 but then 
he received the following : 
My lord, 
I have nothing more to add, to what had the 
© honor to tell you, eight days ago, of the ſincere 
« deſire the King has always had, to preſerve, with 
the King your maſter, the peace confirmed by 
the treaty of Ryſwick. I pray you only, as to 
me in particular, to be perſuaded, that in what 
place ſoever you be, you will have none that 
6c Wal be with more ſincerity, than I ſhall be, all 
« my life time, &c.”(3) | 

The lord Mancheſter having, hereupon, ob- 


Mr. de Tor- 
cy's anſwer. 


«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


triguing court, and, before the twenty-third of Sep- 
tember, notice was given, by his Majeſty's command, 
to monſ. Pouſſin, the French ſecretary here, that The prend 
he ſhould immediately leave the kingdom. Much ſecretary or. 
about the ſame time, that this beggarly Frenchman Lered to de. 

(as the author of the compleat hiſtory of Europe England, 
calls him) departed, there was a ſcandalous paper 

printed, as it was ſuppoſed, by his orders, intitled, 

the French King's reaſons for owning the pretended 

Prince of Wales, for King of England (4). 

The nation, in the mean time, was highly inraged The indignj. 
at this indignity offered by France, - ſhewed ty offered by 
their reſentment, in the numerous addreſſes directed, France te. 
on this occaſion, to the throne, from all parts of the —_ by the 
kingdom, full of expreſſions of loyalty and af- 
fection. 

That from the city of London, which ſet the 
firſt example, may ſer ve as a ſpecimen of the reſt, 
and was as follows: | 

Great Sir, 

«© We are ny * ſenſible, how much we are in Addreſs of 
* duty bound, highly to reſent that great indignity the city of 
« and affront, offered to your molt ſacred Ma- London. 
* jelty, by the French King, in giving the title of 
King of England, Scotland and Ireland, to the 
te 8 Prince of Wales, contrary to your 
© Majeſty's moſt juſt and lawful title, and to the 
& ſeveral acts of parliament for ſettling the ſucceſſion 
* to the crown in the Proteſtant line. 

By this it is apparent, he deſigns, as much as in 
him in lies, to dethrone your Majeſty, to extir- 
pore the Proteſtant religion out of theſe your 

ajeſty's kingdoms, and to invade our liberties 
and properties; for the maintaining whereot, 
your Majeſty hath ſignalized your zeal, by the 
often hazarding your precious life. 
We, therefore, your Majeſty's moſt loyal ſub- 
&© jects, do ſincerely, unanimouſly and chearfully, 
&© aſſure your Majeſty, that we will, at at all times, 
sand upon all occaſions, exert the utmoſt of our abi- 
e lities, and contribute whatever lies in our power 
for the preſervation of your perſon (which 
** Gop long preſerve) and the defenſe of your juſt 
rights, in oppoſition to all invaders of your crown 
and dignity.” EO 

This addreſs having been tranſmited to the King 
to Holland, his Majeſty gave ſpecial directions to 
the lords-juſtices, to acquaint his loyal city of 
London, with the great ſatisfaction he had upon re- 
ceiving it. | 

The King all this while, beſtowed his application Treaty be- 
to perfect the alliances he was negociating abroad, tween the 
and particularly that between the Emperor, England _—_— 
and Holland, which was concluded in September. Ticlland. 
This treaty was framed in the nature of propoſals 
upon which France might come in, and according- 
ly the ſame were communicated to the Spaniſh em- 
baſſador. : 


AN? 1701, 


— — 


— 


(1) The author of the continuation of Rapin, in French, ſays, King James's Queen got Madame de Maintenon on her fide, 


and that ſhe prevailed upon the King and the Dauphin to take theſe 
juſtify the French King's conduct, plainly ſhews his partiality and 


n made uſe of to 


Rating the arguments, which have 
attachment to that Monarch and his intereſt. 


s; and the ſame author, under the pretext of fairly 


(2) His Majeſty, likewiſe, immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to the King of Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of Ryſ- 


wick, to give him an account of this manifeſt violation of that 


(3) By this evaſive anſwer, it is plain, the French King was 
maſter's inclination to preſerve the peace confirmed by it, is a maſter-piece of aſſurance ; 


tioning the peace of Ryſwick, and 


treaty. | 
ſenſible his proceeding would not bear a diſcuſſion : but his men- 


for could any thing be more contrary to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's ſolemn ingagements, at that treaty, than his quickly after 


8 the late King James, on his death -· bed, never to abandon the 


Pretender; but always to acknowlege and entertain 


im, as a King of England, and declaring, that he hoped to ſee him treated, after the ſame manner, by the whole 


world. | 


(4) Beſide the publiſhing of theſe reaſons, which were ſuppreſſed by order of the government, mon. Pouflin made himſelf 


talked of, beyond the ſmallneſs of his character, by bein 


men, who were known to be no friends to the court: but whether this was a ſet a 
or meerly as a common civility, which mr. Tredenham, one of thoſe members, 


found at ſupper, in a public tavern, with three parliament- 
intment, to diſcourſe on matters of ſtate, 
ed to monſ. Pouſſin on account of the 


familiarity they had contrafted, by lodging in one houſe, I ſhall leave undetermined. Be this as it will, the court gave this 
meeting a very ſiniſter interpretation; and many of the country-party, were thereupon branded by the name of 


Pouſſineers, in a paper called the Black Liſt, 


But 
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UND 


Articles of 
the grand al- 
lance. 


But as this treaty,uſually called the grand alliance, 
becauſe ſeveral other Princes afterwards acceeded to 
it, was the baſis of the long and bloody war which 
ſoon after inſued, the reader may probably be de- 
ſirous of knowing the tenor of it, which was as 
follows : | | 
I. That there ſhall be a ſtrict alliance between 
« the Emperor, the King of England, and the 
« States-General. | 

II. That as for ſettling the peace and tranqui- 
« lity of Europe, which is their chief aim, they 
3* haye thought nothing could conduce more there- 
ce unto than to procure ſatisfaction to the Emperor, 
&« for his pretenſions upon Spain, and ſecurity for 
« England and Holland, for their dominions and 
% commerce. 

III. That they ſhall imploy their good offices, 
« for two months together, after the ratification, 
in order to obtain that end, in an amicable 
«© Way. | 

IV. That if they cannot ſucceed therein, 
&« they ſhall aſſiſt each other, with all their forces. 

V. «+ That they ſhall indeavor to conquer the 
«« Spaniſh Netherlands, that they may ſerve as a 
« barrier, for the ſecuring the States- General; to 
4e conquer the duchy of Milan, as a fief of the 
« Empire, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
« and the iſlands and places on the coaſt of Tuſ- 
« cany, which may be advantageous to the navi- 
« gation and trade of the Engliſh and Dutch. 

VI. That for the better ſecurity of the naviga- 
ce tion of the Engliſh and Dutch, it ſhall be lawtul 
© for them to attack and poſſeſs the countries and 
C towns belonging to Spain in the Indies; and that 
< they ſhall keep for themſelves the countries and 
„ towns conquered by them. 

VII. « That if they are neceſſitated to enter 
« into a war, they ſhall ſincerely communicate 
& to each other every thing relating to their in- 
«« tereſts, 

VIII. That none of the parties ſhall make 
e peace without the conſent of the other, and be- 


fore they have obtained a convenient ſati faction 


cc 
66 


for the 
and trade of the Engliſh and Dutch, and pro- 
cured that the crowns of France and Spain be never 
re-united, under the ſame Prince; and in parti- 
cular, that the French be never maſters of the 


mited to trade into that country, directly or 
indirectly; nor before they have obtained, for 
the Engliſh and Dutch, thoſe rights, privile- 
leges and franchiſes for their trade in Spain and the 
Mediterranean, which they injoyed under King 
5 Charles II, by virtue of treaties, cuſtoms, or any 
other title whatſoever. 

IX. They ſhall agree, at the ſa me time, that 
the peace ſhall be treated of on the means for ſe- 
“ curing the commerce of both nations, and the 
barrier. | 
X. They ſhall agree about the differences that 


40 
& 


* may relate to the exerciſe of religion, in the 


e countries they hope to conquer. 
XI. If the moſt Chriſtian King attacks any of 
« them, by reaſon of this treaty, they ſhall aſſiſt 


<« each other, with all their forces, | 


XII. The defenſive alliance 
ce tween the ſaid parties, after the concluſion of the 
<< peace, for the guatantee of the treaty, 


mperor, and a ſecurity for the dominions 


Indies ſubmited to Spain, or that they be per- 


XIII. All Prir es and States, who ſhall be WII I' III. 
e willing to come into this alliance, ſhall be ad- Ax' 1701. 
% mited; and the States of the Empire ſhall be 
particularly invited to come into the ſame, as 
ing concerned in the recovery of the Impe- 

& rial fiefs. 

XIV. “ This treaty, which was ſigned the 
* 7thof December, ſhall be ratified within ſeven 
e weeks after. 

The court of France was, in the mean time, ſo France pro- 
very far from having any thoughts of making ad - Þibits the ma- 
vances towards an accommodation, that they pro- Pug find of 
hibited all ſorts of goods and merchandizes of the — 
33 and manufacture of England, Scotland and 

reland, except ſome upon which they laid ſuch 
exceſſive duties, as were almoſt equal to a prohi- 
bition. ä 
King William having been detained in Holland, The King 
partly by the ill ſtate of his health, and in part by returns to 
contrary winds, imbarked, at length, the begining England. 
of November, landed the 4th of that month, at 
Margate, and came, the next day, to Kenſington, 
in a very declining condition (1). Two days after A new parlia- 
the King's RP the parliament was prorogued ment called ; 
to the 13th of November : but the 11th of that 
month, a proclamation was iſſued out for diſſolving 
it, and ſummoning another, to meet at Weſtmin- 
ſter, the 3oth of December (2). Never were elections 
attended with more heats and animoſities, than ar 
this time, and in ſeveral places, particularly in the 
city of London and the bort ugh of Southwark, after 
they were over, the electors thought fit to give their 
repreſentatives inſtructions for their conduct, in the 
inſuing ſeſſion, which run chiefly, that they ſhould 
vigorouſly aſſiſt his Majeſty, in maintaining his title 
to the crown, to make good his alliances, and reduce 
the power of France, recommending, above all 
things, an union between the two houſes. 
he parliament meeting, according to the writs And meets. 
of ſummons, the zoth of December, the commons 
were directed to chuſe a ſpeaker. The candidates 
were Robert Harley, eſq; and fir Thomas Little- 
ton, the firſt of whom carried it, 216 votes againſt 
212, He was preſented and —_— the next 
day, when his Majeſty addreſſed himſelf to both 
houſes, in the following memorable words; 
My lords and gentlemen, 
«« I promiſe myſelf you are met together, full of The King's 
that juſt ſenſe of the common danger of Europe, and you to both 
the reſentment of the late proceedings of the — 
French * which has been fo fully and univer- 
ſally expreſſed in the loyal and ſeaſonable ad- 
dreſſes of my people. 
The owning and ſeting up of the pretended 
Prince of Wales, for King of England, is not 
only the higheſt indignity offered to me, and the 
nation, but does ſo nearly concern every man, 
who has a regard for the Proteſtant religion, or 
* the preſent and future quiet and happineſs of his 
* country, that I need not preſs you to lay that ſe- 
% riouſly to heart, and to conſider what farther 
“ effectual means may be uſed, for ſecuring the 
* ſucceſſion of the crown, in the Proteſtant line, 
& and extinguiſhing the hopes of all pretenders, 
and their open and ſecret abettors. 

«« By the French King's placing his grandſon on 
the throne of Spain, he is in a condition to oppreſs 
the reſt of Europe, unleſs ſpeedy and effectual 
«© meaſures be taken. Under this pretenſe, he is be- 


(1) He is fad to have told the earl of Portland, not long after his arriyal in England, « he found himſelf ſo weak, that be 


did not 
« he was dead.” 
(2) The reaſon alleged for this ſtep was, 


* conjunQure :” two illuſtrious. peers are ſaid to have alleged in council; 
„ Majeſty's buſineſs, nor that of the nation.“ But it is highly 
at this time, than the conſideration, © that if the differences 


« for the approaching war would be delayed. 


to live another ſummer : but, at the ſame time, charged his lord 


« to take no notice of what he had ſaid, till 


ie that his Majeſly might have the ſenſe ef the nation, in this extraordinary 


that the preſent parliament would neither do his 
nothing was of greater weight with his Majeſty, 


robable, that 
teen the two houſes were not prevented, the ſupplies neceſſary 


66 come 
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come the real maſter of the whole Spaniſh mo- 
AN” 1701. © narchy ; he has made it to be intirely depending 
LV Ny © on France, and diſpoſes of it, as of his own 


* be imployed about thoſe other very deſirable w 
e things, which I have ſo often recommended from A * 


III. 


1701. 


* dominions, and by that means, he has ſurround- 
„ ed his neighbors, in ſuch a manner, that tho 
the name of peace be ſaid to continue, yet they 
are put to the expenſe and inconveniencies of a 
% war. 

This muſt affect England in the neareſt and 
* moſt ſenſible manner, in reſpect to our trade, 
„ which will ſoon become precarious, in all the 
valuable branches of it; in reſpe& to our peace 


and ſafety at home, which we cannot hope ſhould | 


long continue; and in reſpect to that part, which 
England ought to take, in the preſervation of the 
liberty of Europe. 

In order to obviate the general calamity, with 
«© which the reſt of Chriſtendom 1s threatned, by 
« this exorbitant power of France, I have con- 
4 cluded ſeveral alliances, according to the incou- 
« ragement given me by both houſes of parliament, 
« which I will direct ſhall be laid before you, and 
* _—_ I doubt not, you will inable me to make 
«c {24 1 

There are ſome other treaties ſtill depending, 
e that ſhall be likewiſe communicated to you, as 
© ſoon as they are perfected. 

« It is fit, I ſhould tell you, that the eyes of 
all Europe are upon this parliament ; all matters 
care at a ſtand, *rill your reſolutions are known, 
« and therefore no time ought to be loſt. 

Lou have yet an opportunity, by Gop's bleſ- 
« ſing, to ſecure to you, and your poſterity, the 
1 quiet injoyment of your religion and liberties, 
« if you are not wanting to yourſelves, or will 
«« exert the ancient vigor of the Engliſh nation: but 
I tell you plainly, my opinion is, if you do not 
* Jay hold on this occaſion, you have no reaſon to 
«© hope for another. 

« Inorder to do your part, it will be neceſſary 
« to have a great length at ſea, and to provide 


« for the ſecurity of our ſhips in harbor, and allo | 
that there be ſuch a force at land, as is expected, 


0 in proportion to the forces of our allies. 
Gena of the houſe of commons, 

« I recommend theſe matters to you, with that 
concern and earneſtneſs, which their importance 
requires; at the ſame time, I cannot but preſs 
you, to take care of the public credit, which can- 
« notbepreſerved but by keeping ſacred the maxim, 
<< that they ſhall never be looſers, who truſt to a 
«© parliamentary ſecurity. 

It is always with regret when I aſk aids of 
«© my people; but you will obſerve, that I deſire 
«© nothing which relates to any perſonal expenſe of 
«© mine; Iam only preſſing you to do all you can, 
for your own ſafety and honor, at ſo critical and 
«« dangerous a time, and am willing that what is 
„given ſhould be wholly appropriated to the pur- 


«6 poſes for which it is intended. 


And ſince I am ſpeaking on this head, I think 
it proper to put you in mind, that during the 
late war, Iordered the accounts to be laid yearly 
« before the parliament, and alſo gave my aſſent 
„to ſeveral bills for taking the public accounts, 
« that my ſubjects might have ſatisfaction how the 
«© mony given for the war was applied; and I am 
« willing that matter be put in any farther way of 
«© examination, that it may appear whether there 
«« were any miſapplications and miſmanagements, 
«© or whether the debt that remains upon us, has 
«© really ariſen from the ſhortneſs of the ſupplies, or 
the deficiencies of the funds. 

L have already told you how neceſſary diſpatch 
«« will be for carrying on that great public buſineſs, 
* whereon our ſafety, and all that is valuable to us, 


depends; I hope what time can be ſpared will 


the throne, I mean the forming ſome good bills 
« for imploying the poor, for incouraging trade, 
and the farther ſuppreſſing of vice. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

I hope you are come together determined to 
% ayoid all manner of diſputes and differences; re- 
« ſolved to act with a general and hearty concur- 
« rence for promoting the common cauſe, which 
alone can make this a happy ſeſſion. 

«© I ſhould think it as great a bleſſing as could befal 

England, if I could obſerve you as much in- 
* clined to lay aſide thoſe unhappy fatal animolities, 
which divide and weaken you, as I am diſpoſed 
to make all my ſubjects ſafe and eaſy, as to 
any, even the higheſt offenſes commited againſt 
** me, 

Let me conjure you to diſappoint the only hopes 
of our enemies, by your unanimity. I have ſhewn, 
„and will always 1. how deſirous I am to be 
* the common father of my people : do you in like 

manner lay aſide parties and diviſions ; let there 
be no other diſtinction heard of among us, for 
the future, than of thoſe who are for the Proteſ- 
* tant religion, and the preſent eſtabliſhment, and 
* of thoſe who mean a Popiſh Prince, and a French 
government. 

Iwill only add this, if you do, in good earn- 
* eſt, deſire to ſee England hold the balance of 
& Europe, and to be indeed, at the head of the 
«© Proteſtant intereſt, it will appear by the preſent 


" 2 


cc 


cc 
cc 


This excellent ſpeech could not fail of having a av 


very good influence upon thoſe to whom it was 
addreſſed; even tho they had been leſs inclined to 
comply with his Majeſty's deſires, than they appear- 
ed to be, by their addreſs of the next day, in which 
they ſhewed their juſt reſentment of the French 
King's proceedings, in owning and ſeting up the 
pretended Prince of Wales, &c. 


1702, 


The 5thof January, the commons * returned Addreſs ofthe 
their moſt humble and hearty thanks to his Ma. commons. 


«« jeſty, for his moſt gracious ſpeech, and aſſured 
* him, that they — ſupport and defend his law- 
& ful and rightful title to the crown of theſe realms, 
0 againſt the pretended Prince of Wales, and all his 
e open and ſecret adherents, and all other his Maje- 
e ſty's enemies: that they would inable his Majeſty, 
sto ſhew his juſt reſentraent of the affront and in- 
« dignity offered him and this nation, by the 
&« French King, in taking upon him to declare the 
5 pretended Prince of Wa es, King of England, 
“ Scotland and Ireland: and that they were firmly 
e and unanimouſly reſolved to maintain and ſupport 
e the ſucceſſion to the Imperial crown of this realm, 
* and the dominions thereunto belonging, in the 
& Proteſtant line, as the fame was ſettled by two acts 
&* of parliament : and that for the better effecting 
ce the ſame, they would, to the utmoſt of their 
e power, inable his Majeſty to make good all thoſe 
&* alliances his Majeſty had made, or ſhould 
«© make, purſuant to the addreſſes and advice of his 
« moſt dutiful and loyal commons of the laſt par- 
&« lament, for the better preſerving the liberties 
„ of Europe, and reducing the exorbitant power 
« of France.” | 
To this addreſs his Majeſty anſwered : 
Gentlemen, 


« I give you my hearty thanks for this addreſs, The Bw" 


* which I look upon as a good omen for the ſeſſion, 
„ and the unanimity with which it paſs'd, adds 
« preatly to the ſatisfaction I receive from it: fo 
% good a ſtep, at your firſt entrance upon buſineſs, 
e cannot but raiſe the hopes of all who wiſh well 
«© to England and to the common cauſe. 1 can de- 
« fire no more of you, than to proceed as you have 


begun, 


W 
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Wir III.“ begun, and I depend upon it: for when I con- conduct of the Kentiſh petitioners, towards the con- WIL I' Il. 
An' 1702. “ ſider, how chearfully and univerſally you con- cluſion of the laſt parliament; and there happening An? 1702. 
« cur'd in this addreſs, I cannot doubt but every to. be a controverted election, for the borough of (VaI3 
one ot you will ſincerely indeavor to make it | Maidſtone, in that county, between Thomas Bliſſe 
*« effectual, in all its parts“. | and Thomas Colepepper, eſqrs (the latter of whom 
The lords, likewiſe, preſented another addreſs, | was one of the Kentiſh petitioners) they reſolved, 
the next day, to his Majeſty, more particularly on] that the ſaid Thomas Colepepper, eſq; had been 
the preſent juncture of affairs. All things going | ** guilty of corrupt, ſcandalous, and indirect prac- 
thus to his Majeſty's ſatisfaction, in both houſes of | <* tices, in indeavoring to procure himſelf elected 
parliament, he was pleaſed to make ſome new ad- | ©* a burgeſs for that town; and that he had pro- 
preſetments. Vancements and removes. The firſt of January, | moted that ſcandalous and ſeditious petition, to 
the earl of Radnor was admited into the privy- | © the laſt houſe of commons, generally call'd the 
council, as was the earl of Burlington a week after- | «+ Kentiſh petition, containing groundleis reflections 
wards. The fourth of the ſame month, the earl off on the houſe of commons, by aſperſing the 
Mancheſter was made one of the principal ſecre- | «© members with receiving French mony; and 
taries of ſtate, in the room of fir Charles Hedges. | being in the intereſt of France, for which offenſes 
The eighteenth, the earl of Pembroke was declared“ he ſhould be commited to Newgate, and the 
lord-high-admiral of England and Ireland, and, attorney-general ſhould profecute him, tor the 
on the twenty-ninth, the duke of Somerſet was] ſaid crimes. | 
appointed lord- preſident ot his Majeſty's privy- The twenty-ſixth they came to the following 
council, reſolutions : viz. | | 
Forces for the A lord high-admiral being appointed, all poſſible I. *+ That to aſſert the houſe of commons Reſolutions of 
ſa and land expedition was uſed in equiping a fleet to fea, and | ** was not the only repreſentative of the commons the houſe of 
ſervices, a proclamation was iſſued to incourage ſeamen to | «* of England, tended to the ſubverſion of the (0 
enter into the ſervice of the navy-royal: the] rights and privileges of that houſe, and the 
commons having reſolved, that 40,000 ſeamen | fundamental conſtitution of the government of 
ſhould be raiſed for the ſervice of the year; and | this kingdom. 
that the like number of land- forces ſhould be the 2. That to aſſert the houſe of commons have 
proportion to act in conjunction with thoſe of the] no power of commitment, but of their own 
allies (1). While both houſes of parliament were | “ members, tends to the ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
thus purſuing the important affairs recommended to] tion of the houſe of commons. 
them in his Majeſty's ſpeech, with great zeal, 3. That to print or publiſh any books or 
unanimity and diſpatch, and were making prepa- | ** libels, reflecting on the proceedings of the houle 
| rations to ſecond the efforts of the Emperor againſt | of commons, or any member thereof, for, or 
France, the Germans in Italy were not idle. &« relating to his ſervice therein, is a high violation 
The Marſhal It was near Chriſtmas before they went into | “ of the rights and privileges of the houſe of 
de Villeroy winter-quarters, and, towards the latter end off commons. 
furpriz'd at January they were in motion again, having form'd 4. That it is the undoubted right of the people 
a deſign to ſurprize Cremona, the  head-quarters | of England, to 2 or addreſs the King, 
of the French, by ſtratagem. Prince Eugene, | for the calling, ſiting or diſſolving of parlia- 
holding a correſpondence with ſome of the inha- | «+ ments, and for the redreſſing of grievances. 
|, bitants of that place, they admited a party of his 5. ** That it is the undoubted right of every 
men, at midnight, thro? an ancient aqueduct. Theſe | «+ ſubje& of England, under any accuſation, either 
men, being got into the town, fell upon the guards, | by impeachment, or otherwiſe, to be brought 
at one of the gates, threw it open, and made way | © to a ſpeedy trial, in order to be acquited or 
for a greater body, commanded by the Prince | condemned“. — 2 . The Ki 
himſelf, to enter. By this means, the French ge- In the mean time, his Majeſty, notwithſtanding Hoy ki 
neral, monſ. de Villeroy, with ſeveral of his officers, | his infirm ſtate of health, continued his uſual diver- horſe. 
were ſurprized in their beds: but ſome Iriſh regi- | ſions of hunting, and taking the air on horſeback 3 
ments, which were in the town, mak ing a reſiſtance | and riding our from Kenſington, to hunt near 
beyond what was expected, and a body of Germans, | Hampton-court, as he was puting his horſe to the 
who were to have ſupported Prince Eugene, miſ- | gallop, he unfortunately threw him, and broke his 
taking their way, in the night, and not arriving in | right collar-bone. He was carricd into that palace, 
time, he thought it moſt adviſable to abandon the | where the bone was ſet, and the lame evening re- 
town, leſt his retreat ſhould be cut off, by the gar- | turned to Kenſington. 1 
riſons the enemy had in the neighborhood : how- Being, on this account, confined to his chamber, His Majeſty's 
ever, he carried off the marſhal de Villeroy, and the | his Majeſty ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons, — the 
reſt of his priſoners, and got to his quarters again, | by. mr. ſecretary Vernon; importing: 33 
with very little loſs. « That being at preſent hindered, by an un- 
Act for exa- The tenth of February, King William came to]“ happy accident, from coming in perſon to his 
— 1 the the houſe of lords, and, the commons being pre- | ** parliament, he was pleaſed to ſignify to the houſe 
—— c. ſent, gave the royal aſſent to an act for reviving | of commons, by meſſage; what he deſign'd to 
; and continuing the act for ſtating and examining | ** have ſpoken to both houſes, from the throne 3 
the public accounts“. | . that his Majeſty, in the firſt year of his reign, 
N The commons then took into conſideration the | had acquainted the parliament, that commiſ- 
petition re- —_— 
vived. 


: 1 King William left Holland ſeveral projects of great importance were formed. He had concerted with the Dutch 
and Pruſſian generals, the proper meaſures for the ſiege of Keyſorbwaert, a place which the elector of Bavaria had put into the 
hands of the French. It was agreed with the elector of Hanover, that he ſhould attack and diſarm the Prince of Wolſembuttel, 
who had raiſed troops, with French mony, in the heart of the Empire, and ſent for a French general to command them. The 
King of the Romans, and Prince Lewis of Baden were to beſiege Landau: And the Emperor had ingaged to ſend a 
powerful ſupply into Italy, to inable the brave Prince Eugene to purſue the ſucceſs he had already had, and to attack the city 
of Mantua in form, the conqueſt of which place his Majeſty was, ſenſible would go a great way towards defeating all the deſigns 
of the French in thoſe parts. But beſide all theſe grand deſigns, there was another on the anvil, more glorious in the execution, 
and more extenſive in the conſequences : I mean the project upon Cadiz, which was to be attempted by the Prince of Heſſe- 


Darmſtadt, and the duke of Ormond; the former of which had aſſur'd King William, that the Almirante of Caſtille, and 
ſeveral other grandees of Spain, with all their dependants, would, upon the taking of that place, immediately declare for the 
Houſe of Auſtria. The ſucceſs of all theſe undertakings the reader will fee in the ſequel. | | 
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WiII' III. fioners were authorized in Scotland, to treat with 


Ax' 1702, ** ſuch commiſſioners as ſhould be appointed in 


WY WY © England, of proper terms for uniting 


AQs paſs'd. 


More acts 
paſs d 


The King's 
death. 


the two 
«© kingdoms, and, at the ſame time, expreſs'd his 
«« greateſt deſire of ſach an union. That his Majeſty 
« was fully ſatisfied, nothing could contribute 
«© more to the preſent and future peace, ſecurity and 
« happineſs > 4 England and Scotland, than a firm 
« and intire union between them; and he could 


% not but hope, that upon a due conſideration of 


«« their preſent circumſtances, there would be found 
« a general diſpoſition to that union: that his Ma- 
40 ielty would eſteem it a peculiar felicity, if, du- 
„ ring his reign, ſome happy expedient might be 
« found for making both kingdoms one, and was 
<< therefore extreamly deſirous, that a treaty might 
« be ſet on foot, to that purpoſe ; and did, in the 
« moſt earneſt manner, recommend that affair to 
« the conſideration of the houſe ”. 

The firſt of March, the King found himſelf very 
ill, and therefore, the next day, fign'd a commiſ- 
ſion to the lord-keeper, and ſome others, for paſſing 
« the following bills, viz. 1. An act for the 
s attainder of the pretended Prince of Wales, of 
« high treaſon, 2. An act for the puniſhing of 
« mutiny and deſertion; and 3. An act for con- 
<« tinuing the Quakers ſolemn affirmation, inſtead 
« of an oath”. 

The fourth, the King was taken with a ſhivering 
fit, after having taken a turn or two in the gallery 
at Kenſington : this ſhivering turned to a fever, ac- 
companied with a vomiting and looſeneſs; upon 
which he was apprehended to be in a dangerous way, 
and ſeveral able phyſicians were on that account 
ſeat for; but notwithſtanding they adminiſtred 
ſeveral remedies, which gave him great relief, his 
vomiting and looſeneſs was very violent. On 
the fixth and ſeventh, he became ſo weak, that 
he was forced to have a ſtamp made, in order to 
ſet his name to a commiſſion for the ** malc- 
© tax act; and an act for the farther ſecurity of his 
«« Majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
*in the Proteſtant line, and to extinguiſh the 
«* hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales, and all 
4 other pretenders, and their open and ſecret 
e abettors ”. 

On Sunday, the eighth of March, early- in the 
morning, his Majeſty, finding all the ſigns of his 
approaching diſſolution, received the holy ſacra- 
ment, with great devotion, from the hands of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. The lords of the privy 
council, with great numbers of the nobility and 


gentry, attended all the while, in the adjoining ap- | 


partments, and ſeveral of them were called in, at WII I“ In 
times, to whom his Majeſty ſpoke a little, and then Ax 1702, 


they withdrew. About eight in the morning, his 
Majeſty expired, fiting on his bed, in his night- 
gown, and in the arms of mr. Sewel, one of the 
pages of the back-ſtairs, having, ſome time before, 


given the keys of his cloſet and eſcrutore, to the earl 


of Albermarle, telling him, he knew what to do 
with them. As ſoon as his Majeſty had breath'd 
his laſt, the lords Lexington and Scarborough, who 
were then in waiting, order'd mr. Ronjat, the ſer- 
geant-ſurgeon, to take from the King's left arm, a 
black-ribbon, which tied next to his ſkin a gold- 
ring, with ſome hair of the late Queen Mary, an 
evident mark how dear her memory was to him (1). 

Thus died the great WILLIAM HENRY, Prince 
of Orange and King of Great-Britain, with that 
reſignation, reſolution, and compoſedneſs of mind, 
that had accompanied all the actions of his life, at 
the age of fifty-one years, four months and four 
days, after he had reign'd thirteen years and one 
month, wanting five days. 


A 


What now remains, to conclude this reign, is to His changer 


give a character of our great deliverer from Popery 
and Tyranny : but as this has been already done, by 
ſo many writers, that it would be difficult to fay an 

thing new, without exceeding the bounds of trut 

or decency, either by being too laviſh in his praiſe, 
or by depreciating his virtues and exagerating thoſe 
few faults that have been laid to his charge, I ſhall 
be contented with giving ſome brief extracts of the 
character given him by ſeveral authors, and where they 
differ from one another in opinion, ſet them oppoſite 
to each other, one in the text, and the other in the 
notes, and then, to continue the impartiality I hope 


I have all along ſhewn, ſhall leave the reader to 


judge for himſelf, without making any reflections, 
that ſhall ſavor either of panegyric or invective (2). 

The author of the hiſtory and reign of King 
William III, in three volumes, octavo, after 
having expatiated on his character, under ſeveral 
general heads, ſums up the whole, in the following 
words (3). 

„ Tho' King William (ſays he) was not altoge- 
«© ther free from faults, yet he may be rank!d 
«« amongſt the greateſt men, and vy with the moſt 
celebrated heroes of antiquity. To do him 
« juſtice, he was a Prince experienced in all the arts 
„ of war, policy, and civil government; fearleſs 
in dangers ; conſtant in bis reſolutions z moderate 
in proſperity z. unſhaken in adverſity ; wiſe in his 
„ councils z bold at the head of his armies ; faithful 
<* to his allies 3. dreadful to his enemies; . maſter of 


(1) The period of this glorious monarch's life was no doubt ſhortened by the great fatigues he had undergone for thirty years 
together, which could not bat very much impair a conſtitution, at beſt but tender and infirm, and his conſtant application to 
bukineſs had undoubtedly exhauſted his animal ſpirits. As for the fall his Majeſty had from his horſe, it may have accelerated, 


but cannot have been the efficient cauſe of his 


: for the ſurgeons, who were appointed by the p 


rivy-council to open him, 


declar'd, that they not only found his whole body emaciated, but that the right fide of his lungs adhered to the pleura, and the 
left much more: from which upon ſeparation, there iſſued forth a quantity of puralent or frothy ſerum : that the woo lobe, 


on the left fide of the lungs, and the 
look'd upon as the immediate cauſe of his death. 


(2) „It is true (fays Salmon, at the begining of his character of this Prince) the great thin 
and Slavery, muſt incline every grateful Engliſhman to pay a juſt regard 


this nation, particularly his delivering us from P 


of the pleura next to it, were inflamed to a degree of mortification, 


King William has done for 


to his memory: but then the laws of hiſtory will not permit us to conceal all his errors and failings, and to repreſent him 


rather as a God, than a mortal man; and ſhould our fondneſs for him incline us to be never ſo 


partial, polterity poſſibly 


„ will diſcover our biaſs, and cenclude, there is more of fiction than truth in the relation. Vol. XXIV. p. 412. 


(3) The ſame author gives the following 7 — of his perſon, and of the qu 
mewhat round - ſroulder'd: his face of a light- brown complexion, and hard- 


1 he) he was of a middle fize, but ill ſhap'd, and 


alities of his mind : <* as to his perſon (ſays 


«« featured ; his noſe aquiline ; his eyes exceeding good and PRE ; his hands very fine and white ; but his conſtitution weak 


and infirm from his very youth. He fate well on horſe 
* pally formed for the field. 

« What nature had denied him, as to the 
He had a quick, ready, and penetrating wit, a 
« the and moſt imminent dangers. 

To this Salmon adds: He ſeems to 


% hautbois, or ary other muſic, was heard at his quarters; a pro 


of the body, ſhe had abundantly made up by the 
judgment, an admirable forecaſt, 


e had no ear: for tho' he uſually commanded the confederates in perſon, neither — 
mg, 


„and that poſture became him beſt, as if he had been princi- 


ions of his mind : 
and a firm compoſed ſoul, amidit 


found ſilence reign'd there; no plays, drinking, revel 


or even innocent diverſions, were ſeen in the royal apartments; and, except that he dined and ſupped publicly, and rode out, 


once or twice a day, when he was in the camp, he was ſeen very little: 


e reſt of his time he was ſhut up with two or three 


*« ſeiect friends, whoſe converſation he moſt delighted in, and, when he did appear in public, ſcarce three words dropp'd from 


«& him 1h a2 hour. 


the 


this they 


* + 4+ 


— — 
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the affections of his 


ople, by his forbearing 
temper and clemency. 


always aſſerted the 


freedom of Europe, and declared himſelf an ene- 


my to tyranny, oppreſſion and arbitrary ſway : 
he preſerved his own country, and reſcued theſe 
three nations, when their religion, laws and li- 
berties were in moſt imminent- danger, and no 
other human help left to ſave them. He per- 
fectly united England and Holland, two inve- 
terate rivals in trade, and by teaching them to 
promote their mutual intereſts, has left an effec- 
tual barrier, to check the formidable and over- 
grown power of France. He revived the ancient 
martial ſpirit of the Engliſh, and retrieved the 
honor of the nation, not only in the field (1) 
but in the cabinet. He maintained the church of 
England, without oppreſſing the Diſſenters, and 
was ſo tender of the rights and privileges of his 
ſubjects, that he ſometimes yielded from the juſt 
prerogatives of the crown, Now (ſays m 
author, to conclude) if his enemies ſhould a 
to what purpoſe the nation has ſpent near ſixty 
millions ſterling, to maintain him on the throne ? 
The anſwer is ready; to purchaſe an Engliſh 
Proteſtant Queen, and a — of the ſuc- 
ceſſion in the Proteſtant line: a purchaſe which 
no true Engliſn-man, will ever account too 
dear. 

Biſhop Burnet, among other things, ſays; King 
William's behavior was folemn and ſerious, ſel- 
dom chearful, and but with a few : he ſpoke 
little, and very ſlowly, and moſt commonly 
with a diſguſting dryneſs, which was his cha- 
rafter at all times, except in a day of battle; 
for then he was all fire, tho* without paſſion. 
He was then every where, and looked to every 
thing. He had a memory that amazed all about 
him 3 for it never failed him. He was an exact 
obſerver of men and things: His ftrength lay 
rather in true diſcerning, and a ſound judgment, 
than in imagination or invention. His deſigns 


were always great and good: but, it was thought 


he truſted too much to that, and that he did not 
deſcend enough to the humors of his people. His 
reſervedneſs * upon him; ſo that it diſguſted 
moſt of thoſe who ſerved him. He did not like 
contradiction, nor to have his actions cenſured: 
but he loved to imploy and favor thoſe who had 
the art of complacency ; yet he did not love flat- 
terers. His genius lay chiefly to war, in which 
his courage was more admir 


heroical courage ſet all things right, as it in- 
flamed thoſe who were about him. He was too 
laviſh of mony, on ſome occaſions, both in his 
buildings and to his favorites; but too ſparin 
in rewarding ſervices, or in incouraging thoſe 
who brought intelligence. He was too apt to 


than his conduct: 
great errors was often commited by him; but | 
is 
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take ill impreſſions of people, and theſe ſtuck 
long with him ; but henever carried them to in- 
decent revenges. He gave too much way to his 
own humor, almoſt in every thing. He knew 
all forein affairs well, and underſtood the ſtate 
of every court in Europe very particularly. 
He inſtructed his own miniſters himſelt; but he did 
not apply enough to affairs at home. He tried 
how he could govern us, by balancing the two 
parties, one againſt another. In his de- 
portment towards all about him, he ſeemed to 
make little diſtinction, between the good and the 
bad; and thoſe who ſerved well, or thoſe who 
ſerved him ill. He loved the Dutch, and was 
much beloved among them : but the ill returns 
he met from the Engliſh nation; their jealouſies 
of him, and their perver ſeneſs towards him, had 
too much ſoured his mind, and had, in a great 
meaſure, alienated him from them (2); which he 
did not take care enough to conceal, tho? he ſaw 
the ill effects it had upon his buſineſs. He grew, 
in his laſt years, too remiſs and careleſs as to all 
affairs; *till the treacheries of France awakened 
him, and the dreadful conjunction of the two 
Monarchies (France and Spain) gave ſo loud 
an alarm to all Europe. Few men had the 
art of concealing and governing paſſion more 
than he had: yet few men had ſtronger paſſions: 
theſe were however, chiefly felt by his inferior 
ſervants, but they were ſoon over, and he after- 
wards ſhed his bounty, ſo plentifully upon them, 
as might have tempted them to provoke his ſpleen 


for their on advantage (3). 


The biſhop, in a ſermon preached before Queen 


Anr., ſoon atter her acceſſion, mentioning Ki 
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40 
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William, fays ; We have a perſon raiſed up, and 


long ſupported by very ſignal providences, in a 
courſe of thirty years, to be the great fence, both 
of liberty and religion, againſt a deluge of con- 
queſt and deſtruction, that was breaking in and 
carrying all before it ; *till he, young and unex- 

rienced as he was, ſtood in its way, and ſtoped 
its fury : he reſcued his country then, when it 
was almoſt quite ſwallowed up ; and after he 
had reſcued and ſettled his own country, he was 
called on to fave us. I hope thoſe two great years 
72 and 88 are not, and cannot be forgoten : we 
were at. firſt delivered, and have been now for 
thirteen years preſerved by him, in fo unaccount- 
able a manner, that, in the progreſs of a long 
devouring war, one of the greateſt and longeſt 
in any hiſtory, we have lived in profound 
peace at home, under a juſt and merciful admi- 
niſtration. His long practice in affairs; his 


“judgment, that was ſo exact, and of ſuch pene- 


<< tration; the great reputation he had 


gained all 
the world over, and the great figure the nation 
made in his hands, all others centring in him, 


(1) He loved war (ſays the continuator of Rapin, in French) for the ſame reaſon he loved 1 
ciſe of body, a proper remedy for the weakneſs of his conſtitution; and, at the ſame time, whi 


was freed from the cares of the civil government, which he hated. His inclinations were afterwards ſtren 


* 


: becauſe he found exer- 
he was. thus imployed, he 
ed by other 


reaſons. He looked upon his camp, as a ſure retreat from the daily vexations he met with ſometimes from the jealouſies and 
perverſeneſs of the Engliſh, and at other times from their inconſtancy and irreſolution. | 


modern hiſtory, p. 411) aſks the followin 


(2) By way of anſwer to this charge of ingratitude laid by the . biſhop on the 
g queſtions : what did the Engliſh omit to : 
own Princeſs and the Princeſs of Denmark, to ſet the crown upon his head? Did 


Prince ? Did they not paſs by both his 


liſh- nation, Salmon (Vol 24, of his 
w. their reſpe& and duty to this great 


not they raiſe immenſe ſupplies, ſuch as were never known in former reigns, to ſupport him on the throne ?. Did they not 


ſettle on him the 


by forein counſſe 


eateſt revenue that ever any King of England injoyed before? Did they not connive at his being governed 
4 and entertaining forein favorites, and gratifying them with Engliſh poſts and Engliſh treaſu 


re? Did 


not the whole nation, as one man, reſent the French King's proclaiming the Pretender, and not only promiſe to maintain 
«* his title with their lives and fortunes, but actually raiſed forces by ſea and land, and immediately entered into all the meaſures 
cc 


propoſed by this Prince to begin a war againſt France ? 
that his ſubjects had always RE for his perfon and gover 


or that his mind was alienated from them ? 


„in almoſt eyery ſpeech, acknowlege the affection 


not the oy oe , 
ment, and them his hearty thanks for their confidence in 
him, and the great ſupplies they granted? How is it polſible after all this, to believe, that he thought the Engliſh ungrateful, 
cc 


(3) The biſhop farther ſays, „ he had no vice, but of one ſort, in which he was very cautious and ſecret ;” but as he has 
not thought fit to give it a name, I have omited it in the character of this Prince. 


or 


WIII' III. 
Ax“ 1702, 


PSY 


a 3 2 * 


Wirte III. or depending on him, were too viſible to ſee an | that King William being naturally haughty, and WII I“ In - 
Aw 1702. inlargement (1). 8 _ *« fearing to be, or to to be govern'd, either A 25k" 
Wo FE) Salmon, tho? his character of this great Prince, | “ by his miniſters, or his favorites, he affected to 702, 

D in the whole, is far ſrom being a panegyric, is] make them ſenſible, - that they were not to build ON 


—_—_— CO. 1 th. 


[ 


— — 


obliged to own (and ſays the King ought to have 
the glory of it) “ that he ſaved the church of 
« England from deſtruction. But at the fame 
« time, obſerves, that the Epiſcopal church of 
« Scotland was ruined at the revolution, and that, 
„ in one of his ſpeeches, he recommended the 
& taking off the penal laws and teſt in England, 
« that the Diſſenters might have a ſhare in all 
« places of truſt and profit. He likewiſe, allows, 
e that King William ſecured our civil rights and 
« liberties,” and adds (I hope with ſincerity, tho? 
ſome pretend it has the air of a ſneer) * that 
r this abundantly attones for all the little irregu- 
« ]arities and miſtakes in the adminiſtration : even 
« his large grants (continues my author) to forein 
« favorites, and his reſiding every ſummer in 
« Holland, ought not to be remembered with re- 
«« ſentment, when we conſider he ſecured to us 
« all that was valuable, and ſetled the crown in the 
« Proteſtant line, by which we, at this day, injoy 
« ſuch numerous benefits, under the happy domi- 
« nion of the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. 

I never, continues this author, could learn any 
« vice he was addicted to. His. paſſion for his 
« favorites was his grand foible. Indeed, if am- 
« bition be a vice, he ſeems to have had a ſhare 
« of that (2) z when he inſiſted on reigning with- 


out his Queen; tho? perhaps even this may be 


e aſcribed to other cauſes: It is not improbable that 
„Queen Mary choſe to be purel wa in the 
„ revolution: Her great cendurnets or her father 
« might not ſuffer her to aſſume the government; 
« at leaſt, the King and his council might think 
e the nation more effectually ſecured againſt the 
« return of King James, by his taking the admi- 


too much upon their own knowlege, nor upon 
«© his affection to them; and it was equally diſa- 
66 gave to him, either to be adviſed or contra- 
5 dicted : that he often ated upon the moſt im- 
«© portant occaſions, from no other motives but 
„ thoſe of his own caprice ; and that he was there- 
„ by deprived of many advantageous ſervices, 
«© which he might otherwiſe have expected.“ 

I ſhall only add one paragraph more from 
the ſame continuator, with reſpect to our Mo- 
narch's religion and morality : He ſhew'd himſelt 
„ (fays my author) a mortal enemy to vice and 
« ureligion, which he equally diſcountenanced, 
by his own regular behavior, and by his rigorous 
«< proclamations z and it is certain, that thole lau- 
« dable ſtatutes that were made in his reign, for 
„ the advantage of religion, and the incourage- 

ment of virtue, were as much owing to his 
% zeal as to that of his ſubjects. I may add, that 
e the manner in which King William performed 
the exterior duties of Chriſtianity was extremely 
« edifying. He aſſiſted at divine- ſervice with an 
« exemplary aſſiduity and devotion :. and one of 
<< the occupations he moſt delighted in was reading 
« the holy ſcriptures. When he ſpoke of ſacred 
« things, it was in ſuch terms, as, at the ſame 
e time they denoted a profound veneration, gave 
«© the moſt evident marks of a lively conviction. 
„ This (continues my author) was even one of 
ce the ſources of the intrepidity he ever ſhew'd in 
« the field: for, in a word, being perſuaded, 
«« that a belief of the abſolute decrees of provi- 
« dence was an eſſential article of the Chriftian 
e faith, he expoſed his perſon with the greater 
« reſolution to danger, being aſſured he ſhould 


e niftration of the government upon him, than by | eſcape it, if his deſtiny was not fixed for that 
„leaving it in the hands of the Princeſs.” « moment (3). 


The continuator of Rapin, in French, obſer ves; | 


gs. 


(1) Salmon (Vol. 24. p. 408.) in anſwer to theſe tranſports of rapture (as he calls them) as far as regards the year 1688, 
and the war that followed it, ſays; „the Dutch were apprehenſive of an alliance between King James II, and the King of 
j «« France, which might prove deſtructive to their ſtate. The Prince of Orange had reaſon to believe that Popery, and an arbi- 
| -<« trary government would be introduced in England; the conſequence of which would probably be the excluſion of himſelf, 

and his Princeſs from that crown, to which they were nearly allied: and the Engliſh nation entertaining the ſame ſentiments, 
l invited him over, to protect their religion and liberties, and procure them a free parliament, that might ſettle them upon 
| uch a foundation, as ſhould preſerve them from Popery and arbitrary power; and as the Prince was ſupported and incou- 
«« raged in this enterprize, by the States, and by the Em and the Princes of Germany, and was aſſured, not only of the 
«« aftetions of the Engliſh, in general, but of the revolt of King James's fleet and army, on his ar rival; what was there miracu- 
„ lous, nay what was there to diſcourage a Prince of ordinary ambition and reſolution, to undertake the project? Or indeed, what 
« inducements were there wanting (if he had any regard for his own glory and intereſt) to incite him to undertake it? He 
had a view, no doubt, to the preſervation of Holland; to the delivering England from Popery and Slavery; to the ſecuring 
his own ſucceſſion to the crown of Great Britain, and of forming a confederacy againſt France for the preſervation of the 
«< liberties of Europe, of which he had all the reaſon in the world to expect he ſhould be the head; and he had the happineſs 
«« to ſee this glorious enterprize crown'd with ſucceſs : but this was ſo far from being a compenſation for the toils and hazards 
he had run to fave us (in the opinion of our judicious biſhop) that he grew weary of his ungrateful ſubjects, and every now 
and then appeared ſo diſguſted, that he was upon the point of abandoning or abdicating three flouriſhing kingdoms, and 
leaving us to ourſelves. | 
II proceed (continues my author) in the next place, to take a view of the ſurprizing conduct of this Prince, in his wars, 
«© after he mounted the Britiſh throne. At ſea, his fleet was once beaten, and once victorious : in Ireland, at the battle of the 
© Boyne, he gained a compleat victory, having a great ſuperiority of regular troops, whilſt moſt of King James's forces were 
«* new-raiſed men, little better than militia: he attack'd the French at Steinkirk, in Flanders, anno 1692, and being. miſ- 
taken in the ground, did not ſucceed. The French, by ſtratagem, induced him to divide his army, anno 1693, and then 
«« fell upon him at Landen, and gained an intire victory: they took the ſtrong towns of Mons, Namur, Charleroy, Aeth, 
and others, before his face: and he took Namur from them again: but what was there ſurprizing or miraculous in all this.” 

(2) The author of his hiftory (in 3 Vols. 8vo.) ſays ; he was a very ambitious Prince: but his ambition was governed 
«© by prudence, and founded upon juſt and commendable motives : never aiming to make himſelf great, but to make others 
1% happy at the ſame time.” However there are thoſe who will not aſcribe ſo much virtue to his ambition ; but will rather argue 
it productive of evil: . for to what elſe (ſay they, among other things) can we attribute his frequent refuſal of the royal aſſen: 
„to bills prepared and laid before him by his parliament.” | | | 

(3) King William had no iſſue either legitimate or natural. 


End of the Twenty-fifth Book. 
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B O O K XXVL 


Containing the Two Firſt Years of the Reign of 
Queen ANNE. 


— 


ANN, Twenty-ninth Sovereign of ENGLANp, ſince the Conqueſt. 


Do the deceaſe of King Wil- 

QA * lum III, at Kenſington, the 8th | * 
e of March 1702, about eight 
Queen Ann's | - Wl o'clock in the morning, both 
acceſſion. | Be houſes of parliament (which now 
EY continued to fit, notwithſtanding 


the King's demiſe, by an a& made five years be- 
fore) being immediately aſſembled, on this extra- 
ordinary occaſion, a meſſage was ſent by the lords 
to the commons, to acquaint them with his late 
Majeſty's death 3 upon which they unanimouſly 
voted, *<* an addreſs to the Queen, condoling with 
« her, on this ſad ſubject, and congratulating the 
de happy acceſſion of her Majeſty to the throne.” 
The [eras then deſiring a conference with the com- 
mons, acquainted them farther, * that it having 
4 pleaſed ALmicuTy God to take to himſelf the 
46 — King William III, of glorious memory, 
« and the Princeſs being the only rightful and 
« lawful * 4p of theſe realms, the lords had 
* thought fit to acquaint the commons, that or- 
« ders were given for proclaiming her Majeſty, at 
three that afternoon.” 

The ſame day, the members of the privy-coun- 
cil being aſſembled, waited on her Majeſty in a 
body, at the royal palace at St. James's, where 
the Queen made the following ſpeech to them : 

My lords, 
IJ am extremely ſenſible of the general misfor- 
tune to theſe kingdoms, in the unſpeakable loſs 
of the King, and of the great weight and bur- 
den it brings, in particular, upon myſelf, which 
nothing could incourage me to undergo, but the 
great concern I have for the preſervation of our 
religion, and the Jaws and liberties of my coun- 
try : all theſe being as dear to me, as they can 
be to any perſon whomſoever, you may depend 
upon it, that no pains or diligence ſhall ever be 
wanting, on my. part, to preſerve and ſupport 
them; to maintain the ſucceſſion, in the Pro- 
teſtant line, and the government in church and 
ſtate, as it is by law eſtabliſhed. 
I think it proper, on this occaſion of my firſt 
* ſpeaking to you, to declare my own opinion of 
the importance of carrying on all the prepara- 
tions we are making to oppoſe the great power 


Her firſt 
ſpeech to the 
pnvy-council, «c 
cc 
T 
«c 
cc 
cc 
«6 
40 
<< 
4 
oc 
cc 


; CC 


of France; and I ſhall loſe no time, in giving 


—— 


— 


our allies all aſſurances, that nothing ſhall be Q. An x, 
wanting, on my part, to purſue the true inte- Ay* 1702, 
reſt of England, together with theirs, for the 
ſupport of the common cauſe. 

In order to attain theſe ends, I ſhall always be 

ready to aſk the advice of my council, and of 

both houſes of parliament z and deſirous to 
countenance and imploy all thoſe who ſhall 

heartily concur and join with me in ſupporting 

and maintaining the preſent eſtabliſhment and 

*« conſtitution, againſt all enemies and oppoſers 
whatſoever” (1). 1 4 

Her Majeſty having made this gracious decla- The privy- 
ration of her intentions, cauſed all the lords, and council 
others of the late King's privy- council, to take the ſworn. 
oaths to her, in the ſame quality. At the ſame 

time, two proclamations were ordered to be forth- Proclama- 
with publiſned; one to ſignify her Majeſty's plea- tions iſſued. 
ſure, * that all perſons being in offices of autho- 

** rity or government, whether civil or military, 

at the demiſe of King William, ſhould fo con- 

„ tinue till her Majeſty's farther direCtions ;” the 

other, for the better obſervance of the act, for 

5+ laying duties upon malt.” 

The ſame afternoon, the Queen was proclaimed, The Queen 
by the heralds, with the uſual folemnity; and the proclaimed. 
loud repeated acclamations of the people ; firſt, 
before the gates of St. James's palace, and after- 
wards at Charing-crols, Temple-bar, in Cheapſide 
near the end of Wood-ſtreet, and at the Royal 
Exchange (2). 

The Queen being thus proclaimed at London, 
the two ſecretaries of ſtate of Scotland, and ſuch 
of the privy-council of that kingdom as were in 
town, attended her Majeſty at St. James's, where 
having read their claim of right, they tender'd her 
the coronation-oath, which ſhe took, and after- 
wards ſent a commiſſion to the earl of Marchmont, 
lord chancellor of that kingdom, to be her com- 
miſſioner in the general aſſembly of the kirk, which 
was then ſiting, and then diſpatch'd the following 
letter to the privy-council there : | 

ANN R. 

IGHT truſty, &c. we greet you well. The Queen's 

Whereas it has pleaſed ALMIGHTY GOD, letter to the 
this day, to call out of this life, to the fruition 2 
of his eternal glory, his late Majeſty, our Scotland. 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


(1) Her Majeſty (ſays biſhop Burnet) pronounced this her firſt ſpeech, as ſlie did all her other, aſterwards, with great weight 
and authority, and with a ſoftneſs of voice, and (weetneſs in the pronunciation, that added much life to all ſhe ſpoke. 

(2) Notwithſtanding there appeared to be an univerſal joy at her Majeſty's acceſſion to the crown, yet it could not totally ſtifle 
the apprehenſions ſome were under, at this critical juncture, that the death of King William might be attended with conſe- 
quences fatal to Europe, in general, and to the protettant ſucceſſion of theſe kingdoms, in Particular. 


Vol. III. 


royal 


— — 
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Q. AM A, „ royal and moſt dearly beloved brother, King 

An* 1702. William, whereby the undoubted right of the 

LIVE Imperial crown of the kingdom of Scotland, con. 
«c 


Addreſs of the 


lords, 


form to the act. of ſettlement, is now devolved 
« upon us. And having, likewiſe (after hearing 
read the petition of rights and grievances) taken 
« and ſigned the coronation-oath, in preſenſe of 
<« ſeveral of our privy-council, whom we called 
e together, for that end, at our palace at St. 
« James's, have thought fit to authorize you to 
continue to meet, and, in all things, to act as 
our privy-council, of that our ancient kingdom, 
«+ in the ſame manner, to all intents and purpoles, 
« as you were intruſted by his late Majeſty, of 
« glorious memory, until we ſhall ſend you a new 
« commiſſion for that effect, under our royal-hand. 
&« And we do hereby alſo authorize and require 
© you, without any delay, in the moſt proper 
«© methods, and with the due ſolemnities, to publiſh 
© the incloſed proclamation in our name, ordain- 
ing all our officers of ſtate, counſellors, magi- 
4ſt rates, and all other officers whatſoever, both 
&« civil and military, to act in all things, conform 
<« to the laſt commiſſion and inſtructions, that they 
« had from his faid late Majeſty, until new com- 
4 miſſions can be prepared, and ſent down, ſign'd 
by our royal-hand: and we do, on this occaſion, at 
our firſt acceſſion to the crown, give you, and 
all our people, full aſſurance of our firm reſolu- 
tion, during the whole courſe of our reign, to 
e protect them in their religion, laws and liberties, 
« and in the eftabliſh'd government of the church, 
& and that we will do every thing in our power, 
e that may conduce to their —＋ and proſpe- 
e rity. And as we are reſolved to continue our 
<« favor to you, ſo we expect you will alſo con- 
<« tinue in the ſame zeal, in our ſervice, which you 
« have evinced in that of our ſaid moſt dear and 
« royal brother deceaſed ; for all which this ſhall be 
« your warrant. And ſo we bid you heartily farewell“. 


Given at our court at St, James's, the * of 

March, 1702, and of our reign the firſt year. 
By her Majeſty's command, 

SE AFIELD. 


The ſame orders were ſent to Ireland, where the 


joy of the * ＋ appeared no leſs, on her Ma- 
in 


jeſty's aſcending the throne, than in England. 

The houſe of lords attended the Queen, the next 
day, in a body, with an addreſs:condoling their 
„ loſs, and moſt heartily congratulating her Ma- 
e jeſty's happy acceſſion to the throne ; aſſuring 
* her of their zealous and firm reſolutions, to ſup- 
ce port her undoubted right and title, and the ſuc- 
«« ceſſion of the Proteſtant line, againſt all her ene- 
mies whatſoever : being ſenſible their great loſs 
«« was no otherwiſe to be repaired, to themſelves 
«© and their confederates, but by a moſt ſincere and 
*« vigorous adherence to her Majeſty and her allies, 
in the proſecution of thoſe meaſures already en- 
<< tered into, to reduce the exhorbitant power of 
France. And humbly defiring, that for the 
* 1ncouragement of her Majeſty's allies, no time 


might be loſt in communicating to them, her 


« Majeſty's reſolutions of adhering firmly to the 
e alliances already made, which they ſhould never 
*© be wanting, to the utmoſt of their power, to 
<« jnable her Majeſty to maintain. 

Her Majeſty told them, in anſwer to this addreſs : 


The Queen's ** That ſhe received theſe aſſurances with great 


&« ſatisfaction, and that her indeavors ſhould always 
«© be very ſincere, to promote the true intereſt of 
England, and to ſupport their common cauſe. 


In the evening, the ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 


the Queen with an addrels, in which, -after-the 
uſual compliments of condolance and corgraculation, 
they ſaid: „ her Majeſty's zeal for their religion 
and eſtabliſhment, gave them a certain proſpect 
of future happineſs, moderated their grief, and 
ingaged them unanimouſly to afſure her, that 
they would, to the utmoſt, aſſiſt and ſupport her 
** Majeſty on that throne where Gop had placed 
“her, againſt the pretended Prince of Wales, and 
all her ememies: and ſince nothing could con- 
* duce more to the honor and ſafety of her Ma. 
+ jeſty and her kingdoms, than maintaining in- 
violably fuch alliances, as had been, or ſhould 
be made, for preſerving the liberties of Europe, 
% and reducing the exorbitant power of France; 
they afſured her Majeſty, that they were firmly 
« reloived, to inable her Majeſty to proſecute that 
„ glorious deſign : and that all her Majeſty's ſub- 
jects might reſt, in a full aſſurance of happinets, 
* under her Majeſty's reign, they would maintain 


« rheſucceſſion of the crown, in the Proteſtant line, 


according to the limitation in the ſeveral acts of 
ſettlement, and effectually provide for, and make 
„good, the public credit of the nation. 


— . 


mon, at the head of the houſe, in a body, atttended 3 na 


Ax' 1702, 
— a] 
Addrek of the 
commons, 


Her Majeſty returned them thanks, for the The Queen's 
& kind aſſurances, they gave her, which could not anſwer. 


„ be more agreably confirmed to her, than by 
e their giving diſpatch to all their preparations, 
for the public ſervice, and the ſupport of the 
« allies. (1) 

The ſame day, the arch-bjſhop of Canterbury, 


Addreſs ofthe 


with the reſt of the biſhops then in town; aid the biſhops, city, 


next day, about noon, the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and common council of the city of London, waited 
upon the Queen, with their addreſſes of condolance 
and congratulation ; and their example was after- 
wards followed, by all the counties and corporations 
in her Majeſty's dominions. | 

The eleventh, the Queen went, the firſt time, 
with the uſual ſolemnity, to the houſe of peers, and 
the commons attending, her Majeſty addreſs'd her 
ſelf, to both houſes, in the following ſpeech: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


] cannot too much lament my own unhappi- 
* neſs, in ſucceeding to the crown ſo immediately 
„after the loſs of a King, who was the great ſup- 
00 parte not only of theſe kingdoms, but of all 

urope; and I am extremely ſenſible of the 
„ weight and difficulty it brings upon me: bur 
the true concern I have for our religion, for the 
& Jaws and liberties of England, for the maintain- 
ing the ſucceſſion to the crown, in the Proteſtant 
line, and the government in church and ſtate, as 
«© by law eſtabliſhed, incourages me in this great 
„ undertaking : which I promiſe myſelf will be 
« ſucceſsful, by the bleſſing of Gop, and the con. 
“ tinuance of that fidelity and affection, of whic! 
you have given me ſo full aſſurances. 

„The preſent conjuncture of affairs requires 
« the greateſt application and diſpatch, and I am 
very glad to find, in your ſeveral addreſſes, ſo 
% unanimous a concurence, in the ſame opinion 
« with me, that too much cannot be done, for the 
„ incouragement of our allies, to reduce the exorbi- 
e tant power of France. 

I cannot but think it very neceſſary, upon this 
s occaſion, to deſire you to conſider of proper me- 
<* thods towards attaining an union between Eng- 
& land and Scotland, which has been ſo lately re- 


„ commended to you, as a matter that very 


(1) Upon King William's death, the national funds had fallen about 1 5 per cent. But this good harmony between the 
Queen and her parliament, together with the reſolutions of the houſe of commons, about public credit, immediately raiſed them, 


even above their former value, 


* nearly 


&c. 


The Queen's 
firſt ſpeech to 
the parlia- 
ment. 


4 
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Addreſs of the 
lords, 


% nearly concerns the peace and ſecurity of both 
„% kingdoms. | 
—— of the houſe of commons, 
I need not put you in mind, that the revenue 


for defraying the expences of the civil govern- 


ment is expired. 

I rely intirely upon your affections, for the 
66 ſupplying it in ſuch manner, as ſhall be moſt 
„ ſuitable for the honor and dignity of the crown. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

It ſhall be my conſtant indeavor to make you 

the beſt return for that duty and affection you 


adminiſtration, for rhe good of all my ſubjects. 
And as I know my own heart to be intirely 
Engliſh, I can very ſincerely aſſure you, there 
is not any thing you can expect or deſire from 
me, which I ſhall not be ready to do for the 


«© happineſs and proſperity of England, and you 
« ſhall always find me a ſtrict and religious 


„ obſerver of my word. (1) 

The twelfth, the commons returned their thanks 
for the 2 ſpeech, by ſuch of their members 
as were of her Majeſty's privy-council: and, the 
next day, the lords, attended her Majeſty with 
an addreſs, importing : 

& That they could not ſufficiently 2 the 
« great ſatisfaction they received from her moſt 
gracious ſpeech, truſting in Gop it would have 
the ſame effect abroad as at home, equally re- 
viving the hearts of her allies and ſubjects; uni- 
ting all people, and incouraging their utmoſt in- 
deavors in the common caule. That the ſincere 
concern her Majeſty had ſhewn for our religion, 
the government in church and ſtate, and the 
ſucceſſion to the crown in the Proteſtant line, 
the hazards ſhe had expos'd herſelf to, in con- 
cert with kis late glorious Majeſty, for maintain- 
ing the laws and liberties, as well as her moſt 
gracious aſſurances, at this time, gave her ſub- 
« jets ſuch a confidence in her promiſe, ſuch a 
« qdutiful affection to her perſon, ſuch a zeal for 
<< her ſervice, as would oblige them, to make the 
* utmoſt efforts to ſupport her Majeſty, under the 
« weight and difficulties of the preſent conjuncture: 
the concern (added their lordſhips) your Majeſty 
«« expreſſes for your allies is a farther obligation 
laid upon us, who are ſenſible their preſervation 
is neceſſary to our own, and who are as deſirous 
as ever, to ſupport the character of the crown 
of England, in inablifſg your Majeſty to main- 
tain the balance of 2 
«« We cannot make ſuitable returns to your 
Majeſty, for your moſt gracious promiſes of a 
careful and diligent adminiſtration for the public 
good, which we think ourſelves ſufficiently ſe- 
* cured of, by ſo folemn an ingagement, under 
your moſt ſacred word. Your Majeſty has been 
* pleaſed to aſſure us of all we could wiſh, and re. 


* commend to us what we ought to deſire : and, 


The Queen's 


anſwer, 


we doubt not, your pious intentions will procure 
a bleſſing from heaven; and your Majeſty may 
be aſſured, that reſolutions fo becoming a Queen 
of England, cannot but make the deepeſt im- 
e preſſions upon all hearts that are true to the in- 
* tereſt of their country. 

To this addreſs the Queen was pleaſed to an- 


ſwer, That it was a great ſatisfaction to her to 


« find, that what ſhe had ſaid had their lordſhips 
* concurrence and approbation : and ſhe was wil- 
ling to repeat to them, that ſhe ſhould always 
0 _ very exactly to the aſſurances ſhe had given 
6 hem.” | 


have expreſsd to me, by a careful and diligent ' 


| 


Her Majeſty's earlieſt care was to cultivate the 


of the United-provinces z to which end, the third 
day after his deceaſe, ſhe wrote a letter to them, 
intorming them of this melancholy event, and of 
her ſentiments in that critical juncture, of which, 
as it was the fore-runner of an embaſly thither, I 
ſhall give the reader a copy. 


High and mighty lords, our dear friends, allies, 
and confederates. 


Scotland, France and Ireland, our moſt dear 
brother, of glorious memory. He was ſeized, 
on Wedneſday laſt, with a fever, which ſo much 
increaſed the following days, that, notwith- 
ſtanding all the remedies which were made uſe 
of, he expired on Sunday, at eight o'clock in 
the morning. This is certainly a very great lots 
to all Europe, and in particular to your State, 
whoſe intereſt he always maintained with ſo 
much valor, prudence, zeal and condu& : and 
as it has pleaſed Gop, that we ſhould ſucceed 
him in the throne of theſe kingdoms, we ſhall 
allo ſucceed him in the ſame inclination, to pre- 
ſerve a conſtant union and amity with you, and 
maintain all the alliances that have been made 
with your State, by our ſaid molt dear brother, and 
other our predeceſſors; and likewiſe to concur 
with you, in all the meaſures that ſhall be neceſ- 
lary, for the preſervation of the common liberty 
of Europe, and for reducing the power of France 
within due bounds. This we defire you fully 
to be aſſured of, and that we ſhall always look 
upon the intereſts of England, and thoſe of your 
State, as inſeparable, and united by ſuch ties as 
cannot be broke, without the greateſt prejudice 
to both nations. We pray Gop to keep you, 
high and mighty lords, our moſt dear friends 
and confederates, in his holy protection.“ 


Given at our court at St. James's, March 10, 
anno domini 1702, and the firſt year of 
our reign. 


he immediately delivered both to their high-mighti- 
neſſes. The news ot the King's death had caſt a 
great damp on their counſels, and occaſioned many 
and juſt alarms throughout all the provinces : they 
therefore made her Majeſty's letter public, to diſſi- 
pate the reports which had been induſtriouſly ſpread 
abroad, by the emiſſaries ot France, that England 
would not proſecute the meaſures agreed upon be- 
tween the late King and his confederates, to reduce 
the exorbitant power of France, This had, in a 
great meaſure, the deſired effect, in removing 
thoſe fears which ſome had too haſtily imbibed. 


twenty-fifth of March, N. S, the States of Holland 
and Weſt-Frieſland went in a body to the aſſembly 
of the States-General, where having condoled their 
irreparable loſs, they repreſented 3 V that in this 
«© dangerous conjuncture, nothing could prove more 
« effectual, for their preſervation, than a perfect 


« unity, mutual confidence, and a vigorous reſolu- 


(1) Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that there were two paſſa 
them, her heart was intirely Engliſh ; this was deem 


es in this ſpeech, which were thought not ſo well conſidered : Che aſſured 
a refleftion on the late King ; ſhe alſo added, that they might depend 


on her word: both theſe expreſſions had been in her father's firſt ſpeech, how little ſoever they were afterwards minded by him. 


«© t ion 


This letter, likewiſe, made ſo lively an impreſſion Reſolutions of 
on the minds of the States themſelves, and fo far the States- 
recovered their drooping ſpirits, that, on the general. 


Q. Ax x 
harmony and good intelligence which her glorious AN* 1702+ 
predeceſſor had eſtabliſhed with the States-genera! CSWNJY 


* It is not without a ſenſible grief, that we find The Queen's 
ourſelves obliged to acquaint you with the afflict- letter to the 
ing news of the death of the moſt high and moſt 0 eg 


mighty Prince William III, King of England, 


This letter was ſent to mr. Stanhope, . with new Good effcQ it 
credentials, as her Majeſty's envoy extraordinary had in Hol- 
to the States-general of the United- provinces, and and, 
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them to give the ſame aſſurances. The city off preceeding reign, as being per 


« withal, that they were ready to perform their | “ 
part, and rather to ſacrifice all their blood and formed by her Majeſty's letter, has commanded 


tion, for the defenſe of their country, and by of his kingdom, the ſtate of your high and 
ding ny ve hating only cone wig ad Dr {OG 
„into, and ſuch as mou udged farther 1 | , , ed the ame pro- 
« dient for the good of the — cauſe, declaring | vidence, ſucceeds on the throne of — 


as your high and mighty lordſhips have been in- 


e treaſure, than to ſee their State, their liberty and , «+ me, at the ſame time I expreſs to your Jord- 
« their religion deſtroyed.” „ ſhips her Majeſty's great affliction upon this 
This repreſentation was highly applauded by the e ſubject, to make known to you the intereſt her 
States-General, who returned thanks to the States Majeſty takes in that which this great misfortune 
of Holland and Weſt-Frieſland, for their zealous re- occaſions to your lordſhips in particular. | 
ſolutions in that perilous conjuncture, and aſſured 10 The firſt of her Majeſty's care was to let your 
them of their hearty concurence therein, for the high and mighty lordſhips underſtand her ſincere 
ſatety and weltare of the State, and ftrenuouſly “ detire and inchnation to entertain, with you, 
carrying on the common cauſe z and they ordered * the ſame union, friendſhip, and ſtrict correſpon- 
letters to be ſent to the other Provinces, to invite „ dence, as has ſubſiſted, —_ the courſe of the 
uaded, that nothing 
in the world can be more uſeful and beneficial, 
« for the good of both nations, whoſe "intereſts 


OOO — — 


Amſterdam, to ſignalize themſelves more particu- 
larly on that occaſion, ſignified to the States-gene- 
ral, that they would not only conſent to ſuch reſo- i are the ſame. 
lutions as ſhould be thought neceſſary, at that time,, Her Majeſty has, therefore, commanded me 
but would advance mony to thoſe provinces, which ** to acquaint your high and mighty lordſhips, that 
could not ſo readily furniſh out their quota's that, «© ſhe is firmly reſolved to contribute all that lies in 
ſhould be granted. Their high-· mightineſſes, ſoon . her power towards the advancing and increaſing 
after publiſhed their reſolutions, at large, in print the ſaid union, friendſhip and correſpondence, 
to the ſame effect, and concluded; that they and to make that a conſtant maxim of her 
«« were reſolved religiouſly to maintain their treaties, * government. 

and alliances, entered into with their confederates;| Her Majeſty has farther ordered me to aſſure 
<< (tedfaſtly to purſue the contents thereof; vigorouſly | your high and mighty lordſhips, that ſke will not 
e and cordially to put them in execution; to per- | only exactly and faithfully obſerve and execute 
« ſevere in the meaſures already taken, and agree 0 the treaties and alliances, made between the Kings 
« ſuch other meaſures as ſhould be thought conveni-|** her predeceſſors, and your high and mighty 


16 


— 


Q. A N Ny 
Ax? 1702+ 


WWW 


ent; and that notice ſhould be given of this their “e lordſhips, but that ſhe is likewiſe ready to renew 
« true meaning and intention to all their allies and] and confirm them: as alſo to concur with you in 
«© confederates.” *[< all the meaſures, which have been taken by the 
The duke of The 13th of March, the duke of Bedford, ande late King, of glorious memory, in purſuance of 
Bedford, and the earl of Marlborough were elected knights-com-|* the ſaid alliances, 4 
earl of Marl- anions, of the moſt noble order of the Garter :] Her Majeſty is likewiſe diſpoſed to enter into 
v_ gh, he and the next day, the Queen declared the earl of ſuch other ſtricter alliances and ingagemerts, 
of the — Marlborough, captain- general of all her forces inf which ſhall moſt conduce to the intereſts of both 
The earl England, and of thoſe imployed abroad, in con-“ nations, the preſervation of the liberty of Eu- 
made-captain junction with her allies (1). «© rope, and reducing, within juſt bounds, the 
_ oF The Queen, in the mean time, juſtly conſidering of exhorbitant power of France. 
Land how great importance it would be to the common | In the mean time, her Majeſty is ready, from 
ſent embaſ- Caule, to have all apprehenſions and jealouſies intirely | ** this moment, and without any delay, to concur 
ſador and removed, reſolved to ſend an embaſſy to Holland, with your high and mighty lordſhips, and the other 
plenipoten- which would leave no farther grounds for them. | << allies, to this end, with all her forces, as well 
Holland For this weighty truſt, ſhe, following the example] by ſea as by land. 
of her great predeceſſor, thought none more pro-| * And her Majeſty, toſhew her zeal the more, 
per than the earl of Marlborough, whoſe conſum- Je has been — ed to authorize me, to concert 
mate genius had already approved him as great a] “ with your high and mighty lordſhips, the ne- 
miniſter, as a commander; qualities rarely to be] ceſſary operations. 
found in one and the ſame perſon. Her Majeſty * Theſe motives obliged her Majeſty to order 
therefore ſent the earl to Holland, with the charac-| + me to depart, with all diligence, in order to 
ter of embaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary | come hither, and give your high and mighty 
to the States-General. © Jlordſhips all poſſible aſſurances thereof, without 
Arrives at His excellency arrived at the Hague, the 28th off ſtopping at the ordinary formalities. 
the Hague March, N. S. and after having had ſeveral confe-| And I look upon it as an extraordinary happi- 
rences with the grand- penſionary, and other mini-] neſs, that her Majeſty has done me the honor, to 
Has a pubilc ſters, on the 31ſt, he was conducted to his public] imploy me in this commiſſion, ſince it gives me 
audience. audience of the States-General, with great ſo-! «© the oportunity of expreſſing to your high and 
lemnity, and a numerous attendance, where he mighty lordſhips, the zeal I have for your ſervice.” 
made the following ſpeech to their high-mighti-! To this ſpeech, monſieur Dyckvelt, preſident of 
neſſes: 9 the aſſembly, made an anſwer, in the name of the The preſiden 
Itis ſpeech to High and mighty lords, the States ; ** expreſſing their great affliction for of the States! 
2 It having pleated God, in his divine provi- “ the death of the late King, their congratulation anſwer. 


0 dence, to take to himſelf his Majeſty, King “ of her Majeſty's ſucceſſion to the throne ; their 
„William, of glorious memory, to the great loſs, «© hearty thanks or the aſſurance of her friendſhip; 


(1) It has been reported that King William, but a ſhort time · beſore his death, in the moſt earneſt and affectionate manner, 
recommended the earl of Marlborough to the Princeſs of Denmark, who was to ſucceed him, as the propereſt perſon to com- 
mand her armies, in the war, which was upon the very point of breaking out, but of which, be plainly foreſaw, death 
would prevent his having any ſhare in the glory. Some fay the King recommended him to her Majeſty on his death-bed, as the 
. teſt perſcn in all her dm ons to conduct her armies, and preſide in her councils ; as being a man of a cool head, and a warm 
heart, proper to incounter the genius of France, and ſuppreſs her deſigns of ſwallowing all Europe. How far this recom- 


mecndicon co-operate with her Majeſty's own judgment and choice is not material; but upon her acceſſion to the throne, ſhe 
caſt an early eve of favor upon him. . 


and 


en, 
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prove of no 
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The earl of 
Marlborough 
returns to 
England, 


Proceedings 
of the com- 
mons 


ce and their own reſolution, readily to concur with 
« her Majeſty in a vigorous proſecution of the com- 
„ mon interelt : * To which he added; „ that his 
« perſon would be highly acceptable to them, not 
* only for the 3 choice of him, and for the 
« ſake of King William who firſt inveſted him 


«« with that character, but for his own merit.” 


The French King, being not a little ſurpriz'd at 
ele proceedings of the Queen of Great-Britain, 
and finding that the death of King William would 
got have the effect he had vainly imagin'd, put all 
the means in agitation he could poſſible contrive, to 
break the growing union between England and 
Holland (which was the only human means left 
to put a ſtop to thoſe great and pernicious deſigns 
he had formed). Among others, the very day the 
earl of Marlborough had his public audience, the 
ſicur de Barre, who was left at the Hague, by 
count d' Avaux, as ſecretary of the embaſſy, to 
take care of tne affairs of France, 'and had now the 
title ot reiident, preſented a long memorial to the 
States, to indeavor to draw them off from their in- 
gagemeuts with England. This memorial, how- 
ever, had a contrary effect to what France hop'd 
from li. The States look'd, with indignation, on 
the contumclious infinuations with which this me- 
morial was ſtuff'd, as it they had acted only by 
the conftrainug influence of the late King, and re- 
ceived, with the like diſdain, the inſulting menaces 
contained in it, they therefore, returned an anſwer; 
ſo pertinent and becoming them, as daſh'd all hopes 
of France, on that fide. In this memorial, they 
ſet torth, how exact they had been in obſerving 
their treatics and alliances, and juſtly retorted on 
the French, that it they had been really inclin'd to 
eſtabliſh the peace of Europe, and re-enter 
into their ancient amity with the republic, they 
would not have recalid the count d' Avaux without 
at leaſt making ſome propoſals towards a peace. 
French wrücrs, and particularly monſ. de Quincy, 
attribute this itedtaſtneſs of the States- general to 
the declaration made to them by the earl of Marl- 
borough, in the name of the Queen, and ſay that 
was the cauſe of their rejecting every propoſal made 
by their grand Monarch. 

Inc cal of Marlborough ſtaid but few days in 
Holland, tho? to very good purpoſe z and having 
ſercled teveral in portant affairs, with the deputies 
of tne States, eſpecia ly for the opening of the cam- 
pain, and the intended ſiege ot Keylſertwaert, which, 
by his lordſhip's advice, was to be the firſt ſcene 
of action, he left tue Hague, in order to imbark for 
England, where he arrived in ſafety, the 5th of April. 

Ine houſe of commons were, all this while, pur- 
ſuing the affairs recommended to their conſideration, 
from the throne, with great zeal and unanimity. 
The 14th of March, they reſolved to grant a ſup- 
ply, „for the better ſupport of her Majeſty's 
% houſhold, and of the honor and dignity of the 
„ crown; and the 17th they voted farther, 
that towards the ſaid ſupply, the ſame revenues 
« which were payable to the late King, be granted 
te and continued to her preſent Majeſty, during her 
« life, from the death of his lace Majeſty.” The 
19th, the commons paſs'd a bill, „for taking and 
« ſtating the public accounts of the Kingdom,” 
and gave leave for a bill to be brought in, for 
„ inabling her Majeſty to appoint commiſſioners 
« to treat for an union between the kingdoms of 
„England and Scotland,“ and appointed fir 
Rowland Gwyn, mr. ſecretary Vernon, and colonel 
Stanhope to prepare the ſame. The 24th, and fol- 


lowing days, the ſpeaker, and many other mem- | 


5 —— 


roteſtant line, and for extinguiſhing the hopes 
e of the pretended Prince of Wales; according 
to the alterations lately agreed to by the houſe : 
but ſome members abſented themſelves from the 
houſe, as it was believed, on purpoſe to decline it. 
The 29th, a proclamation was iſſued, declaring 
her Majeſty's pleaſure, that the ſolemnity of her co- 
ronat ion ſhould be performed on the 23d of April, 
being Sc. George's day. 
The 3oth, the Queen came to the houſe of lords, 


with the uſual ſolemnity, and the commons being Ads paſs'd; 


preſent, gave the royal aſſent to ©* an act for the bet- 
ter ſupport of her Majeſty's houſhold, and of the 
* honor and dignity of the crown; ” and to ſeveral 
other public and private bills. After which the 
Queen made a ſpeech to both houſes 3 . returning 
thanks to the commons, in particular, for con- 
*© tinuing to her the ſame revenue they had granted 


Lay 
* 


cc 


own expences, rather than not contribute all ſhe 
* could to their ceaſe and relief, with a juſt regard 
to the ſupport of the honor and dignity of the 
* crown : 2 that, tho' the revenue might fall 
very ſhort of what it had formerly produc'd, 
* ſhe would give directions, that 100, ooo l. be 
applied to the public ſervice in this year, out of the 
revenue they had ſo unanimouſly given her (t).“ 


The 11th, of April, baron Spanheim, embaſſa- Compliments 
dor extraordinary from the King of Pruſſia, and made by 
baron Schutz, envoy extraordinary from the Elector _ GE 


of Hanover, had private audiences of the Queen, 
and of his royal highneſs, Prince George of Den- 
mark, to condole the death of the Jate King, 
and congratulate her Majeſty's acceſſion to the 
crown; as had, likewiſe, at different times, count 
Wratiſlaw, envoy extraordinary, and mr. Hoffman, 
reſident from the Emperor, with ſeveral other 
forein miniſters, 


The 12th at night, the funeral obſequies of his King Wil- 
deceaſed Majeſty, William III, of glorious memory, liam's funeral. 


were ſolemnized in the collegiate church of Weſt- 
minſter. The proceſſion began from Kenſington, 
whence the royal corps was carried in an open 
chariot, attended by a numerous train of the ſer- 
vants of the royal family, the judges, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and the great officers in their 
coaches. The pall was ſupported by ſix dukes, his 
royal higneſs, Prince George, was chief mourner, 
ſupported by two dukes, and followed by ſixteen of 
the firſt earls of England, as aſliſtants, and after 
them, the gentlemen and grooms of the bed-cham- 
ber. During the time of divine ſervice, the body 
was depoſited in Henry VIPs chapel, and afterwards 
interr'd, with the uſual ſolemnities, in the ſame 
vault, with King Charles II, and Queen Mary, 
his royal conſort. 


The 14th, the duke of Devon was conſtituted Preferments: 


lord-ſteward of the houſhold, the earl of Jerſey, 
lord-chamberlain, the earl of Bradford, treaſurer of 
the houſhold, fir Edward Seymour, comptroler, 
and Peregrine Bertie, eſq; vice-chamberlain, The 
17th, fir Edward Seymour was admited into the 
privy-council, and, the ſame day, her Majeſty there 
declared his royal highneſs, Prince George of Den- 
mark, generaliſſimo of all her forces, by fea and 
land: and, on the 2oth, the duke of Ormond was 
appointed commander in chief of all her Majeſty's 
land- forces on board the fleet, The next day, 


(1) By this un 
Ne. 35. Vol. III. 


act of generoſity her Majeſty very much indear'd herſelf to all her people, and both houſes of par- 
liament acknowledg'd it by addreſſes, to which her Majelty returned moſt gracious anſwers. 


her 


645 


bers, took the oath directed in an act made this Q. Au, 
ſeſſion, «+ for the farther ſecurity of his Majeſty's Ax* 1702. 
» 3 and the ſucceſſion of the crown, in the. 


to the late King; and aſſuring them, that while An inftance 
her ſubjects remained under the burden of ſuch ofthe Queen's 
great taxes, ſhe would ſtreighten herſelf, in her generoſity. 
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Q. Ax x,her Majeſty cauſed the name of the lords Sommers 
An* 1702, _ EY ſeveral _ ( : ), be — out 
V of the liſt of her privy-council, and their places to 
be fil'd up, a of Normanby, the 
earl of Abingdon, fir John Leviſon Gower, and 
John How, eſq. At the ſame time, the Queen 
deliver'd the privy- ſeal to the marquis of Norman- 
by (2), and the ſeal of the duchy of Lancaſter, to 
fir John Leviſon Gower. 
Fat and Weſt- The 17th of April, fir Thomas Lane, and 
Jerſey furren- William Dockwra, eſq; with the reſt of the pro- 
der'd to the prietors of the provinces of Eaſt and Weſt 
W New. Jerſey; in America, preſented to her Majeſty 
in council, an inſtrument under their hands and 
ſeals, by virtue of which they ſurrendered their 
rights to the government of thoſe ptovinces; which 
her Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to accept of, 
afluring them, at the ſame time, that their proper- 
ties ſhould be intirely preſerved, and the govern- 
ment of thoſe colonies brought under a due regu- 
lation, by her Majeſty's taking them under her 
ſpecial care and direction. 

About this time, the Queen wrote a letter to the 
parliament of Scotland, in anſwer to one they had 
written to the late King, concerning their trade to 
Africa and the Indies, and the union with England, 

in which ſhe told them: 
The — «© That ſhe would maintain the ſovereignty and 
— * © independency of that her ancient kingdom, and 
Scotland, be as tender ot their rights, as of her kingdom 
« of England; that ſhe would govern each king- 
dom according to their reſpective laws, and in- 
% deavor to avoid all miſunderſtandings and dif- 
« ferences between them; to which end ſhe would 
« indeavor to eſtabliſh an union between them: 
« that the parliament of England having ſhewn 
« ſuch an inclination towards an union, ſhe hoped 
« the parliament of Scotland would not obſtruct 
e the deſign: that the late King had ordered, that 
& none of the ſubjects of Scotland ſhould be im- 
« preſo'd for the Engliſh ſea-ſervice, and ſhe would 
« continue to protect them in this matter; ſhe 
«< regreted their luſes and diſappointments, in their 
trade to Africa and the Indies, and in ſettling a 
« colony in America, which was now a misfor- 
« tune to the whole kingdom, and ſhe would 
« concur in any propoſals for their reparation and 
« aſſiſtance; and ſhould incourage not only the 
« trade of that company, but of the whole, and 
< to the utmoſt of her power promote the welfare 
« of her people.” 
The late A report having been induftrioufly. ſpread ; 
King's papers (c that a deſign had been formed (with the know- 
inſpected into. e Jedge and approbation of the late King) to ex- 
« clude the Queen from ſucceeding to the crown, 
& (ſome added to impriſon the Queen and to bring 
the houſe of Hanover immediately into the ſuc- 
« ceſlion”) the lord- preſident, the lord-ſteward, 
the lord-chamberlain, the earl of Marlborough, 
and the earl of Albermarle, were authorized by 
her Majeſty, to inſpect the late King's papers, it 
having been ſaid, that ſome writings were in his 
ſtrong box, which would diſcover the whole 
ſcheme (3). 
But to the honor of their late ſoverein, they ſe- 


Book XX\YL. 
verally declared, to the houſe of peers, „that Q. A, 
among the late King's papers, they did not find Ay* 1702 

any paper or papers, in the leaſt tending to the 
©; prejudice of — Majeſty, her — w_— NY 
the crown, or to her prejudice in any reſpect 
whatſoever, or which might give any ground 
or color for ſuch report.” Upon which a vote Reſolatis 
paſs'd in the houſe of lords, that theſe reports the — 
„ were groundleſs, falſe, villanous and ſcandalous; Peers there. 
eto the diſhonor of the late King's memory, and Pon. 
highly tending to the diſſervice of her preſent 
„Majeſty: “ and it was order'd, that the matter 
of fact, and the reſolution of the houſe thereupon, 
be laid before her Majeſty, with their humble de- 
lire, „that ſhe would be pleas'd to order mr. 
*© Attorney-general to proſecute, with the utmoſt 
« ſeverity of law, the authors or publiſhers of ſuch 
* ſcandalous reports: ” to which her Majeſty an- 
ſwered, that «+ ſhe was very ready to do any thing 
* of this kind, and would give directions accor- 
* dingly.” 

Some time after, dr. Drake was charged with ir- 4 pamphles 
ſinuating the ſame thing, in a pamphlet he publiſh'd, of dr. Drake's 
intitled 3 the hiſtory of the laſt parliament,” and *2fured, 
was thereupon brought before the houſe of peers, 
where, after having taken his examination, it was 
reſolved, ** that the ſaid pamphlet contained in- 
& ſinuations ſcandalous and dangerous, tending to 
5 alienate the affections of the ſubjects from her 
© Majeſty, and to diſturb the peace and quiet of 
*© the kingdom:* and they addreſs'd her Majeſty, 
to give orders to the attorney-general, to proſecute 
the ſaid dr. Drake, and all others concern'd in thoſe 
{ſcandalous reports. | 

The 23d, being St. George's day, her Majeſty's 
coronation was perform'd with great ſplendor and 
pomp. Of which ſolemnity, as there had not been 
a coronation of a ſoverein Queen alone, tince that 
of Queen Elizabeth, I ſhall give the reader a brief 
account. | 

Her Majeſty heing come to Weſtminſter-hall, 
about eleven o'Clock, and having retired into the 
court of wards, the nobility, and thoſe who formed 
the firſt part of the proceſſion, being marſhaPd in 
order, by the heralds, came down into Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, where her Majeſty, being ſeated under her 
ſtate, the ſwords and ſpurs were preſented to her, 
and laid upon the table at the upper end of the hall. 

Then the dean and prebendaries of Weſtminſter, 
having brought the crown, and other regalia, with 
the bible, chalice and patten, they were preſented 
ſeverally to her Majeſty, and quickly after were, 
together with the {words and ſpurs, delivered to the 
lords appointed to carry them. | 

The proceſſion, hereupon, began in the follow- 
ing manner; drums and trumpets : fix clerks in 
chancery, two a-breaſt ; chaplains having dignities 3 
aldermen of London ; maſters in chancery ; the 
ſolicitor and attorney-general z the Queen's ancient 
ſerjeants; gentlemen of the privy-chamber ; judges; 
children of Weſtminſter, and of the Queen's chapel ; 
choir of Weſtminſter, and gentlemen of the chape! ; 
prebendaries of Weſtminſter z maſter of the jewel- 
houſe, and privy-counſelors not peers, all in their 


proper habits, as uſual at coronations. 


— 


- (1) This was look' d upon as a mark of her Majeſty's inclination to favor the high- church or tory- party, preferably to the 


low-churchmen or whigs. | 


() It is obſervable, that ſome years before the Queen was married to Prince George, the marquis of Normanby, then 
earl of Mulgrave, and a robleman of ſingular accompliſhments, both of mind and perſon, and of a plentiful fortune, aſpired 
ſo high as to many the lady Ann: but tho? his addreſſes to her were check'd as foon as diſcover'd, yet the Princeſs had ever an 


eſteem for him. Boyer's reign of Queen Ann p. 1 


(3) This pretended ſcheme was ſaid to be: — the EleQor of Hanover ſhould be declared King William's immediate 
4% ſucceſſor: that, in order to effect this, the troops of Hanover and Zell were to file off towards the ſea-coatt of Holland: 
«« that ſoon a ter the King's return from thence, a ſham-inſureQion was to be excited, either in Scotland or Ireland, to give the 
„King acolorable pretenſe, for inviting over the Hanoverian troops, with their Prince to command them, and that.ſeveral 
«+ peers, who were privy to this deſign, were to be made lords-lieuteaants of counties, in order to influence the elections for. 
« members of a new parliament. Boyer's reign of Queen Ann. p. 18. | 


&& pen 
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veſted with her purple robes; and, having received Q. A & x, 
the ring, the orb and ſcepters, was ſolemnly crown'd, Ax* 1702. 
about four o'clock, with loud acclamations, the. 
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E 


Ax x, Then two purſuiyants of arms; baroneſſes and 
AN 1702. barons, in crimſon- velvet robes, with their coronets | 
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peereſſes went); biſhops: two purſuivants of arms; 


YN their hands, two a-breaſt (as all the peers and 


yiſcounteſſes and viſcounts; two heralds of arms; 
counteſſes and earls ; two heralds of arms; mar- 
chioneſſes 3 heralds of arms; ducheſſes and dukes; 
two kings of arms with their coronets ; the lord 

rivy-ſeal, archbiſhop of York, lord keeper, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, two perſons repreſenting the 
dukes of Acquitain and Normandy, and his royal 
highneſs, Prince George, his train born. 

Next the lords who bore the regalia; viz. the 
earl of Dorſet, St. Edward's ſtaff; the lord viſ- 
count Longueville, the ſpurs z the earl of Hunting- 
don, the ſcepter with the croſs ; the earls of Pem- 
broke, Derby, and Kent, the three ſwords ; then 
the deputy-garter, king of arms, with his coronet, 
between the uſher of the black-rod and the lord- 
mayor of London; the lord great chamberlain 
ſingle (preceeded by the vice-chamberlain; ) the 
earl of Oxtord, with the ſword of ſtate, between 
the duke of Bedtord, high conſtable for that day, 
and the earl of Carliſle, earl-marſhal z the duke of 
Devonſhire, lord-high- ſteward, on that occaſion, 
with the crown, between the duke of Richmond, 
bearing the ſcepter with the dove, and the duke of 
Someriet, lord-preiident, with the orb; the 
biſhop of Worceſter with the bible, between the 
biſhop ot Sarum, with the patten, and the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, dean of Weſtminſter, with the 
chalice. 

The Queen, with her royal robes of crimſon 
velvet, wearing the collar of the order of the gar- 
ter (as all the knights of the order did) and, on 
her head, a rich circlet of gold and diamonds, 
ſupported by the biſhops of Durhain and Exeter, 
under acanopy born by twelve barons of the Cinque- 
ports, her train born by the ducheſs of Somerſet, 
aſſiſted by the lady Elizabeth Seymour, the lady 
Mary Pierpoint, the lady Mary Hyde, and mrs. 
Bridget Oſborn ; and by the earl ot Jerſey, lord- 
chamberlain; the ſerjeants at arms, and gentlemen 
penſioners, going on each ſide of the regalia and 
canopy. 

Next followed the captain of her Majeſty's guard, 
between the captain of the yeomen of the guard, 
and the captain of the band of gentlemen penſioners, 
with the firſt lady of the bed-chamber, and two 
of her Majeſty's women. 

Thus the whole proceſſion march'd on foot (1), 
upon blue cloath, to Weſtminſter-abby, the houſes, 
on each ſide, being crouded with vaſt numbers of 


drums beating, trumpets ſounding, and the great 
guns being diſcharged : whereupon the peers, 
peereſſes, &c. put on their coronets, and the biſhops 
their caps. 

Then the holy bible was preſented to her Majeſty, 
and ſhe vouchſafed to kiſs the biſhops 3 and, being 
inthroned, firſt his royal highneſs, Prince George, 
then the archbiſhops and biſhops, and laſtly the 
temperal lords, did her homage, and ſeemingly 
kiſs' d her Majeſty's left cheek, and afterwards 
touch'd the crown, while the treaſurer of the 
houſhold threw about the coronation medals. 

Her Majeſty then made her ſecond oblation, 
and received the holy communion, and, after the 
final prayers, retired into King Edward's chapel, 
where ſhe was veſted in her robes of purple velver. 
The whole proceſſion being hereupon again put in 
order, her Majeſty returned to Weſtminſter-hall, 
wearing her crown of ſtate, and the peers and 
peereſſes, and kings of arms their coronets. 

The Queen dined at a table at the upper end of 
the hall, with his royal highneſs, Prince George, 
on her left hand, and the nobility, with other per- 
ſons of quality, were ſeated at their reſpective 
tables, which were all ready furniſhed before their 
coming in. The hot meat, or firſt courſe, for her 
Majeſty's table, for which ſpace was left, was fer- 
ved „ with the proper ceremony, being preceded by 
the officers, &c. ot the board of green- cloth, and 
by the lord high-ſteward, between the lord-high- 
conſtable, and earl-marſhal, on horſe-back, Juſt 
before the ſecond courſe, Charles Dymmock, eig; 
her Majeſty's champion, in compleat armor, between 
the lord high-conſtable and ear] marſhal aforemen- 
tioned, performed the challenge: after which the 
kings of arms and heralds proclaimed her Ma— 
jeſty's ſtile in Latin, French and Engliſh. The 
parliament being then ſiting, the houſe of com- 
mons were ſeated in the gallery, on the eaſt ſide of 
Weltminſter-hall, and in the north croſsof the abby, 
and were entertained at dinner, in the exchequer- 
chamber. 

The dinner being ended, and every thing per- 
formed, as uſual, on the like occaſions, with great 
ſplendor and magnifience, her Majeſty returned to 
St. James's, between eight and nine in the evening. 
The day concluded with bonfires, illuminations, 
ringing of bells, and other demonſtrations of a 
general ſatisfaction and joy. 


The ceremony of the coronation being over, the The Queen 
Queen, ſoon after, ſet about to form her miniſtry: forms her 
in the late reign ſhe had not been made acquainted miniſtry. 


| ſpectators, expreſſing their great joy and ſatiſ- 
faction, by loud and repeated acclamations. 


Being entered the church, and all duly ſeated and 
placed, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who per- 
torm'd this grand ſolemnity, began with the re- 
cognition, which ended with a great ſhout, from 
each ſide of the theatre: then her Majeſty made 
her firſt oblation, and the lords who bore the re- 
galia preſented them at the altar. The litany was 
jung on the eaſt ſide of the theatre, by the biſhops 
of Litchfield and Lincoln; and, after the epiſtle, 
goſpel, and Nicene creed, the archbiſhop of York 
preached on the following text; viz. Ifaiah xlix, 23. 
* Kings ſhall be thy nurſing fathers, and Queens 
5 thy nurſing mothers. 

The ſermon being ended, the Queen repeated 
and ſigned the declaration or teſt eſtabliſhed by 


with public affairs; nor did the miniſtry take much 
care to oblige thoſe who were about her. The 
earl of Marlborough was the only perſon near her, 
for whom the court ſhew'd any great regard. Her 
Majeſty's court, as Princeſs, was then very thin; 
ſhe lived in a due abſtraction from buſineſs ; fo 
that ſhe neither gave jealouſy, nor incouraged 
faction: yet theſe things (ſays biſhop Burnet) had 
made thoſe impreſſions on her, that had, at firſt, 
ill effects, which were ſoon obſerved and remedied. 
I ſhall not enter into a particular detail of all the 
alterations the Queen made, nor of the motives 
which may probably have induced her to ſome 
things; but ſhall confine mylclt to what more im- 
mediately concerns the moſt material parts of this 


act of parliament, then took the coronation-oath, 
and, in King Edward's chair, placed in the middle 
of the area, before the altar, was anointed and pre- 


hiſtory. Among other changes, the lord Godolphin The lord 
was made lord-trealurer, at which he ſhewed an Godolphin 


uneaſineſs, and long reſiſted the acceptance of it; made lord- 
treaſurer, 


ſented with the ſpurs, girt with the ſword, and 


but the earl of Marlborough preſo'd it, in fo poſi- 


(1) Her Majeſty only, not being well enough to walk, was carried in a low open chair. 


* 
11 


tive 


c 
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Q. A x, tive a manner, that he inſiſted upon it, he could 
Ax' 1702. not go beyond ſea, to command the army, unleſs 
tee treaſury was in his hands; by which he might 


be ſure that remittances would be punctually made 
him. | 


The Prince I have already ſaid, that the earl of Marlborough 

of Denmark was declared captain- general; but the Prince had 

faid to deſign the title of generaliſſimo of all the 45 forces, by 
a 


commandin 
the army. 


The Dutch 
againſt it. 


8 ſea or land, and ſoon after was m 


probably inſued that divi 


e lord-high- ad- 
miral; and the duke of Ormond was appointed to 
command in chief a land- army, which was to be put 
on board the fleet. It was for ſome time, reported, 
that the Prince would command the armies of the 
allies, in perſon; but this ſoon fell away, and it 
was ſaid, on the contrary, that the Dutch were not 
willing to truſt their forces to the command of 
a Prince, who might be above being limited by 
their inſtruction, or bound to obey their com- 
mands. 

The Queen made the earl of Nottingham, and 
fir Charles Hedges, her principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
in the room of the earl of Mancheſter and mr. 
Vernon, the later of whom, however, was made 
one of the tellers of the Exchequer. This was again 
interpreted as a mark of her Majeſty's inclination 
to favor the high-church party : but what inſued, 
as plainly evinced ſhe was then, at leaſt, biaſſed by 
no party, but was reſolved to extend her favor to 
men of merit in both: for ſhe continued mot of 
the great officers of the houſhold, all the judges, 
except two, and moſt of the lords-lieutenants of 
counties; nor did ſhe make any change in the 
forein miniſtry. It was generally thought, that 
the earl of Rocheſter (1), (who was continued lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland) and his party, were for ſevere 
methods, and for a more intire change, to be car- 
ried quite thro? all ſubaltern imployments ; but that 
the earl of Marlborough, and the lord Godolphin, 
were for more moderate proceedings. And hence 

Fon, which, at this time 
aroſe among the courtiers, and the rivalſhip about 
the Queen's favor, between the earls of Rocheſter 
and Marlborough, the latter of which ſoon got the 


aſcendant. The earl of Rocheſter, who was the 


ueen's maternal uncle, had great expectations of 


being prime- miniſter on her Majeſty's acceſſion, not 
. only on account of his being ſo nearly related 
to her, but as he was a nobleman of great capa- 


city and well verſed in affairs of ſtate : but this 


he could never expect to poſſeſs, if the earl of 
Marlborough was general of the confederate army 


abroad, and the treaſury was put into the hands 
of the lord Godolphin (whoſe only ſon had 
married the earl's eldeſt daughter) and if (which 
was ſtill a greater bar to his expectations) the 
counteſs of Marlborough, the Queen's greateſt 


favorite, ſhould till continue to have her ear, and a 


great influence in admiting or excluding whom ſhe 


| — from her preſenſe; it is no wonder, there- 


ore, that we find the earl of Rocheſter op- 
ſing the ſchemes formed by the earl of Marl- 
rough. : 

It was natural, on the other hand, for-the earl of 
Marlborough to take ſuch meaſures as he thought 
moſt conducive to his deſign of diſmiſſing the earl 
of Rocheſter from public affairs; and it was, be- 
yond all doubt, for this reaſon, that he obtain'd 
an early promiſe of the Queen, to make the earl of 
Godolphin, lord-treaſurer, the very poſt the earl of 
Rocheſter expected, and which is uſually confer'd 


on the prime miniſter. By this ſtep the earl of 


Marlborough not only prevented this important 
poſt from falling into the hands of his antagoniſt, 


by” vn 
but, as he probably forefaw, it ſo diſguſted him, O. 
that he — Com court, the very ing he had * ** 
to wiſh, A farther advantage the earl of Marl. UW 
borough had by puting the ſtaff -into the earl of 
Godolphin's hand, was, that he was ſure of a friend, 
who, with the counteſs, would be able to preſerve 
his intereſt with the Queen, in his abſenſe, and, 
what was: more than all, he was thereby certain of 
punctual remitances for the payment of the army 
under his command, and to promote all his deſigns 
for the public good, and the honor and advantage 
of the nation. | 

But to return to other affairs: the ſecond of May, Debates, ; 
it was moved, in council, to declare war againſt council, ag 
France and Spain. Some members of that il- *laringuy, 
luſtrious body repreſented the inconveniences 
which would attend it, and moved, that it would 
be ſafer for the Engliſh, to act in this conjuncture, 
as auxiliaries only. But the dukes of Somerſet 
and Devonſhire, and the earls of Marlborough and 
Pembroke, maintained the contrary ſtrenuouſly, 
and ſhewed, not only that it was beſeeming the 
honor of the nation, to make good the late King's 
alliances z but that France would never be reduced, 
within due bounds, unleſs the Engliſh ated as 
principals in the war ; and they at length brought 
the majority of the board to their opinion; upon 
which, her Majeſty gave order, for drawing up a 
declaration of war againſt France and Spain. The 
management and operations of the war was, like- 
wiſe, warmly debated the ſame day : the grand 
queſtion was; whether we ſhouid make our chief 
effort in Flanders, and our general have the com- 
mand of the confederate army there; or if we ſhould 
only furniſh the Dutch with our; quota of troops, 
and ſerve them to defend their country, who were 
more immediately concerned in it; while we car- 
ried on the war by ſea, and made deſcents on the 
coaſts of France and Spain, and in the Spaniſh Weſt- 

Indies, as was done in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the nation almoſt paid the charges of the war 
by the captures they made, and the plunder they 
took, in the Spaniſh-towns in Europe and America. 

It was obſerved by the earls of Rocheſter, Not- And abt 
tingham, and ſome others, that, in the late war, operatica d 
the Emperor, and ſeveral other powers ingaged “. 
in the confederacy, had been very deficient in tur- 
niſhing their quotas of troops, whereby many ad- 
vantages had been loft, I hat the deficiences in 
their troops were afterwards ſupplied by the Eng- 
liſh, and the burden of the whole war, in a manner, 
thrown upon them. The Engliſh, like men of 
honor, but very weak politicians, anticipated their 
revenues, and mortgaged their country tor ages in 
the quarrel, tho* they were more remotely con- 
cerned, in the event of the war, than any of the 
allies z only it had been repreſented, that as the King 
of England was at the head of the confederate army, 
we mult ſupport him, let the deficiences of the reſt 
of the allies be never ſo great, leſt his Majeſty's, 
and the nation's honor ſhould ſuffer any diminu- 
tion; and the caſe would probably be the ſame 
again, if an Engliſh general ſhould command the 
confederate army in — beſide, the attack- 
ing the French King, on that ſide, had been, long 
ſince, reſembled to the taking a bull by the horns: 
ſo ſoon as one town was taken, another fortreſs, 
roſe up within a mile or two, and it muſt require a 
war of many years to penetrate into the heart of 
his country: that it might be attack'd in any other 
part with more hopes ot ſucceſs: that all the Spaniſh 
coaſts, in Europe and America, lay open to us, and 
might be inſulted and plunder'd by our naval force, 


_— 


© -O \| eY\ 


(tr) The continuator of Rapin, in French, fays, that the firſt time this nobleman deſired to be admited to her Majeſty's pre- 
ſence, after her acceſſion to the crown, ſhe anſwer'd : ” I will not ſee him, *till he has altered his mind, and renounced his 


4 principles ; but if he will comply with that, I promiſe him a favorable reception, B. 26. p. 449. . 


with 
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AN N, with a ſmall land-army on board; and this would 


b induced her Majeſty to enter into this war, it will Q. Ax x, 

2 \% 1702, oblige the enemy to keep up numerous bodies, to | be neceſſary to give the reader a copy, Ax' 1702. 

* defend countries of ſo vaſt an extent: and there. A N N, R. | | | 
was this farther reaſon for carrying on the war at 2 HERE As it has pleaſed Armicnty 


ſea, rather than land ; that the mony would all cir- 
culate among us, that was laid out on a ſea-war; 
whereas that which was ſent to Flanders never re- 
turned. Beſide, by the treaty of alliance, all the places, 
we could take, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, were to]“ 
fall to the ſhare of the Engliſh 3 but we were to]“ 
in nothing by a war in the Netherlands, how | ©* 
Facceſsful ſoever we might be. It was farther urged, 
15 | that, by keeping a ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies, 
out we might probably interrupt their plate-fleets, or, 
_ at leaſt, prevent their coming to Europe, and cut 
off thoſe treaſures the French King principally re- 
lied on, to carry on the war; which would ſoon 
oblige him to come to our own terms, 6 
The earl of Marlborough, the lord Godolphin, | ]“ 
and ſeveral more, urged, on the other hand; that | ©* 
tho? we might haraſs the French and Spaniſh coaſts, | ** 
ut them to a great expence, and make ſome pro- 
table captures, yet this would never bring the | ** 
war to a concluſion : whereas a victory or two ob- 
tained in Flanders, would bring the French King! 
his knees at once: that the Dutch were a | ©* 
cautious people, and, if they had the direction of 
the war, on that ſide, they would probably con- 
tent themſelves, with taking ſome towns on the | 
frontiers, and ſo ſecure themſelves a barrier againſt 
France, but would not eaſily be brought to venture 
a battle, and conſequently we mult expect a lin- 
ing war; whereas, it our general commanded in] 
Chief in Flanders, and we furniſh'd them with ſuch | ** 
forces as would render them abundantly ſuperior to | ** 
the enemy, they might be brought to conſent to 
hazard a general battle, and a good peace obtained 
in a little time. Theſe reaſons had a plauſible ap- 
rance, and were not without grounds, on both | «+ 
des, as the ſequel, which is the belt illuſtration | «<< 
that can be given of them, will ſhew: tho? it is | « 
hard to determine, even after having ſeen the events, | << 
whether the meaſures that were taken, or thoſe | « 
which were rejected, were the moſt reaſonable. The 
former went a great way, and would, infallibly | «« 
have gain'd the point aimed at, had they not been 
cut ſhort : but whether the latter might not have 
obtained the ſame, in leſs time, and ata leſs expence, | «« 
can only be the ſubjet of conjecture. 4e 
Her Majeſty was, however, :graciouſly pleaſed,, 
notwithſtanding the reſolutions taken in council, | «+ 
to communicate her intention to both houſes' of par- 
liament, together with a convention between her 
Majeſty, the Emperor, and the States-general, con- | «< 


God, to call us to the government of Her Najeſty's 
*© theſe realms, at a time, when our late dear bro- declaration of 
ther, WII LIAN III, of glorious memory, had, * _ 
in purſuance of repeated advices of the par- San“ 

liament of this kingdom, enter'd into ſolemn * 
treaties of alliance with the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the States- general of the United- provinces, 

and other Princes and Potentates, for preſerving 

the liberty and ballance of Europe, and for re- 
ducing the exorbitant power of France ; which 
treaties are grounded upon the unjuſt uſurpations 

and incroachments of the French King, who 

had taken, and ſtill keeps poſſeſſion of a great 

part of the Spaniſh dominions, exerciſing an ab- 
ſolute authority over all that Monarchy, having 
ſeized Milan, and the Spaniſh Low-countries, by 

his armies, and made himſelf maſter of Cadiz, 

of the entrance into the Mediterranean, and of the 

ports in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, by jhis fleets, 
every where deſigning to invade the libertics of 
Europe, and to obſtruct the freedom of naviga- 

tion and commerce: And it being provided, by 

the third and fourth articles of the torementioned 
alliance; that if, in the ſpace of two months, 
which are ſome time ſince expired, the injuries 
complained of were not remedied, the parties 
concerned ſhould - mutually aſſiſt each other, 
with their whole ſtrength : and whereas, inſtead 

of giving the ſatistaction that ought juſtly to be 
expected, the French King has not only proceded 

to farther violences, but has added thereunto a 
great affront and indignity to us, and our king- 
doms, in taking upon him to declare thepretend- 

ed Prince of Wales, King of England, Scotland 

and Ireland, and has alſo influenced Spain, to 
concur in the ſame affront and indignity, as well 

as in his other oppreſſions; we find ourſelves ob- 
liged, for maintaining the public faith, for vin- 
dicating the honor of our crown, and for pre- 
venting the miſchiefs which all Europe is threat- 

ned with, to declare, and we do, hereby, accor- 
dingly declare war, againſt France and Spain. 

And placing our intire confidence in the help of 
ALMicaTy Gop, in fo juſt and neceſſary an 
undertaking, we will, in conjunction with our 
allies, vigorouſly proſecute the ſame, by ſea and 
land, being aſſured of the ready concurence and 
aſſiſtance, of our ſubjects, in a cauſe they have ſo 
openly and fo heartily eſpouſed. And we do 
hereby will and require our lord-high-admiral 
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The war ap. 


— 


cerning the intended meaſures for a war: this con- 
vention, which was laid before the commons, the ad of 
May, being read, they unanimouſly reſolved to ad- 
dre the Queen, to return her Majeſty thanks for 


* communicating to them her intentions of de- 


40 caring war, in conjunction with her allies, againſt ; 
60 Fr 


ench King, and his grandſon: and 
*« affure her, that they would, to the utmoſt, fi 
« port and aſſiſt her Majeſty, in carrying on 
war“ (1); and the lords likewiſe addreſs d the 
ueen on the ſame account. OY 
The Queen, being thus aſſured of the concurence 
and ſupport of the commons, cauſed the declara- 
tion, which ſhe had before given directions to be 
drawn up, to be ſolemnly proclaimed, the fourth, 
before the gate of the royal-palace of St. James, at 
Chancery-lane-end, and at the Royal-exchange ; 
of which declaration, as it ſhews the motives which 


— 
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of England, our general of our forces, our lieute- 
nants of our ſeveral counties, governors of our 
forts and gariſons, and all other officers and 
ſoldiers under them, by ſea and land, to do and 


execute all acts of hoſtility, in proſecution of this 


war, againſt France and Spain, their vaſſals and 
ſubjects. and to oppoſe their attempts; willing 
and requiring all our ſubjects to take notice of the 
ſame, whom we henceforth ſtrictly forbid to hold 
lence or communication, with France 
or Spain, or their ſubjects. But becauſe there are 
remaining in our kingdoms many of the ſubjects 
of France and Spain, zwe do declare our royal in- 
tention to be, that all the ſubjects of France or 
Spain, who ſhall demean themſelves dutifully to- 
wards us, ſhall be ſate, in their perſons and eſtates. 
Given at our court at St. James's, the fourth day 
ot May, 1702, in the firſt year of our reign. 


_—_— —C 


(1) On this occafion a motion was made for an addreſs : 70 that no 


— 
—̃— 


perſon be an officer in England or Ireland, in her Ma- 


1 jelty's new raiſed forces, but ſuch as were born in England, Scotland or Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging, or of 
motion being however ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed, when the queſtion 


«« Engliſh parents, unleſs they were before in halſ- pay ; this 


was put, it F in the negative. 
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Q. Ann, The Emperor and the States-general publiſh'd | 
Ax $205. Oo declarations of war, the ſame day : but the 
French King did not 
N after We I ſhall =— the latter; here, that 
and the Dutch the reader may, at once, ſee the allegations on both 

claim war (; 
Againſt France 


and Spain. 
The Prench 
King's de- 
claration of 
war. 


none may Pretend ignorance 


liſn his till two months 


des. 
By the King, | TY" 
& Altho' the treaty concluded at Ryſwick, in 


The 5th of May, the commons reſolved td pre- Q. 
ſent an addreſs to her Majeſty ; „ returning the Ax. 
„thanks of their houſe, for het great zeal for the 
fucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant- line, ex. The 
„ preſs'd in her Majeſty's late order in council, di- Sophia or. 
recting the Princeſs Sophia to be. prayed for . derd to be 
And the lords addreſs'd the Queen on the ſame P. d for.) 
account. t NI WIND 2111 D972) 


Au u, 
1702, 


"\y 
Prince 


te a time when the King, by the ſuperiority of his 
forces, was in a condition to have given Jaws to 
* the neighboring Princes that were jealous of his, 
« power, was a certain proof of the ſincere deſire 
&* that his Majeſty had, always to give peace to his: 
«« ſubjects, and to reſtore pcace to Europe: his 
« Majeſty, nevertheleſs, finds that the Emperor, 
withoutany lawful right tothe Spaniſh monarchy, 
has put himſelf in a condition, by the augmen- 
tation of his troops, by treaties and alliances with 
ſeveral Princes, and particularly with England, 
and the States-generat of the United-provinces, 
to trouble the repoſe of Europe, by a new war, 
* as unjuſt as it is ill- grounded. They have begun 


The 6th her Majeſty came to the houſe of peers, A 
and gave the royal affent : f. to the land-tux-act 
« for 48. in the pound: 2. to an act for making 
good deficiences, and. preſerving the public 
credit: 3. to an act for inabling her Majeſty to 
appoint commiſſioners to treat of an union, be- 
tween the kingdoms of England and Scotland; 
and to ſome other acts. * n 2 

War being detlared, a proclamation was iſſued, procl: 
the 1 5th, or recalling all Engliſh ſeamen; thatwere tion, © 
abroad, and requiring them net enter into forein 
* {crvice”. The fame day, another prochamation 
was publiſh'd* «© for obſerving a general faſt on the 
<< 10th of June, for the ſuccets of the war. 

The 21it; both houſes joined in an addreſs to the An addref or 


Qs paſs 


* hoſtilites on all ſides, againſt, and contrary to 
the treaties fo ſolemnly ſworn to. All Europe 
is witneſs of his Majeſty's moderation. He has | 
ſeen places attack'd, advantageous poſts ſeiz'd,' 
« convoys ſtopped, and priſoners taken, before any 
« declaration of war, and ata time when his Ma- 
« jeſty was indeavoring by his embaſſadors and 
* envoys to preſerve the peace. All theſe ſteps 
« being ſo contrary to ſincere dealing, and their 
© own intereſts, and the manifeſto's and declarations ! 
« of war of the Emperor, England, and the States- 
46. general having been publiſhed, his Majeſty finds 
* himſelf under an indiſpenſable neceſſity, in order | 
c to preſerve his own, and the King, his grandſog's 
% dominions, to arm on his fide, and to make 
« levies ſufficient to oppoſe the undertakings of the 
« common enemies, And for that end, his Ma- 
'« jeſty, is reſolved to imploy all his forces; b | 
« land and ſea ; and, by the help of divine protec- 
« tion, which he implores, on the juſtice of his cauſe, 
« to declare war againſt the Emperor, England, 
« and the States-general of the United - provinces, 
and the Princes their allies. His Majeſty orders 
and commands all his ſubjects, vaſſals and ſer- 


«© yants, to cruiſe upon the ſubjects of the Emperor, 
« England and Holland, and on the ſubjects of 


4 their allies; and ſtrictly forbids his ſubjects to 
et hahe hericeforth_any communication, commerce 
er and. intelligence with them, on painof death: and, 
4 therefore, is Majeſty hagrevoked, and does revoke 
6e by theſe, preſents, all permiſſions, paſſports, 
* ſale- guards, and lafe-conducts, which may have 
ac been granted by him, or his Ijeutenant-· generals, 
4 and other his officers, cftrary to theſe preſents; 
4 and has declared, and does declare them to be 


7 180 


5 void and of no effect and force : forbid 
«© rerſons whatſoever to have any regard unto 
6 His Majeſty. grders and Se the admiral, | 
| France, en ag licutenant- 
* generals for his Majelty, in his provinces ang 
% armies, marſhals de camp, colonels, camp maſters, 
* captains, chiefs, and ſeaders of his Majeſty's 
* foldiers both horſe and foot, French and ſtrangers, 
'« and all his other officers to whom it may pertain, 
et what is herein centained,' to cauſe execute, eac 
* in his office, within their towns ard ſutiCtipns 


„ marſhals Tp 


Queen, in which they repreſented; «+ that nothing boch houſe 
« would more contribute to the eſſectual carrying *f Parlament. 
on the war, and redueing Her enemies to the 

greateſt ſtteights, than an entife prohibition of all 
correſpondence with. France and Spaia, on the 

part of the allies ; and” cherefore, they humbly 

adviſed her Mafeſty, to ingage the Emperor, 

the States. general, and her other allies, to join 

with her, in prohibiting all intercourſe, . between 

the ſubjects of her Majeſty and herallies, and the 
ſubjects of France and Spain 2 and alſo to con- 

cert fuch methods with the- States gencral, as 

«« might moft effectually ſeure the trade of her 

* fubjects and her allies”; Toe all which, her 

Majeſty readily promifed to comply: adding, that Her Matety's 
ſhe was too much concetned fot the public welfare, anſwer,” 
to omit any neceffary precautions for the protection 

of our trade. But notwithſtanding this matter was 
afterwards, ſtrenuoufly utg'd by the earl of Mar 

borough, the Dutch were too {ttF-intereſted/ to i- 

gage in a total prohibition ot emmeree and cor- 
relpondente With France and Spas. 

ITne lords having, on the 23d; made ſome amend- acre ofthe 
ments to à Pill paſſed by the commons, for the in- lords about 
couragement of privareers, to which amendments, privaeer: 
the commons. had refufed their concurre ce, "rhicir 
lordſhips preſented an addreſs" to the Queett,* in 

which, they returned her Majeſty their” Hufnble 
thanks, for her gracious anfwer to the addteſs of 
both houſes, particularly for the aſſurante, that fie 
would not omit any neceſfary Precautioms for the 
protection of trade. And they beg?d leave to re- 
preſcpt to. her Majeſty,” chat the fea-prepirtins,of 
her Majeſty's enemies being fact,” as ſeemed nyt de 
be incended fot ĩnecuntet ig and fighting het roy; 
navy, but rather for making a piratical War, to the 
interruption of the commerce of the ſubje&s of "her 
Majeſty, _ and her allies; it was, in their vpttifon, 
hi bly requilite for rhe public ſervice, that tier Mg, 
y would be pleaſtd to glye all poſſible*incoarzge; 
ment to her ſubjects, "to arm, and fer out pribate 


men f 1 1 5 17 
id whereas (continued they) by the ni article 


cc 


And w 
of the treaty concluded at the Hagde, between bie 
if glorious memory, the Emperor, and 


« For ſuch is his Majeſty's will and plesſure,”thar | 
« theſe Preſents be publiſhed ih all the maritime, and 
«« other towns, and in all ports; Havens, 1nd'Sther | 
« places of the Kingdom ànd land, under his obe- 
« dience, where need ſnhall be. To the end- that 

"KC 
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Given at Marly, July 3, 1 702, 
Nw O97 . Signed LEWIS. Bol 51 


ajeſty, 0 er. 
the are general, your Majclty is at liberty to take 
and ſeize Jands and cities belonging to the Spaniſh 
dominions, in the Indies, and 'retain the ſame as 
your own ; to the end your Majeſty, and your 
f -reat and effectual advantage of 
the aid article, and that perſons may be .incquraged 
to begoine adventurers, in order to the taking and 
gaining citſes, ports, countries or places in the Indies, 
from your Majeſty's enemies; We n mbiy offer 


Underneath Chamil'ard, | 


* 
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Ax x, our advice to your Majeſty, that you would be] the difficulties they have brought upon us may beQ. A x x, 
ay! 1702. graciouſly pleaſed to grant commiſſions or charters, a warning to prevent ſueh inconveniencies for the An* 1702. 
under the great-ſeal of England, with ſuch powers, | “ future. A 
* privileges and advantages, and undet ſuch ſimita- I muſt recommend to you all, in your ſeveral 
tions and reſtrictions, as your Majeſty, in your] countries, the preſervation of the public peace, 
royal wiſdom, ſhall think needful and convenient, and a due execution of the laws. 
to all perſons, bodies politic or corporate, who * I ſhall always wiſh, that no difference of opi- 
ſhall make applications to your Majeſty, and are nion, among thoſe that are equally affected to 
willing to be adventurers in making ſuch acquiſitions | «© my ſervice ; may be the occaſion of heats and 
in the Indies, or ſhall contribute there to, or by | animoſitiez among themſelves z 1 ſhall be very 
aiding or aſſiſting therein, ſubje& . nevertheleſs, | “ careful to preſerve and maintain the act of tole- 
to ſuch terms and conditions, as your Majeſty | “ ration, and to ſet the minds of all my people at 
ſnall judge moſt expedient” for the good of your | «+ quiet : my own principles muſt always keep me 
1 Queen's Kin doms. 3 8 6 intirely firm to the intereſt and religion of the 
. o this addreſs her Majeſty anſwered; ſhe | . church of England, and will incline me to corin« 
would take all the care in it ſhe could. „ renance thoſe who have the trueſt zeal to ſupport 
The 25th, the Queen went in ſtate to the houſe of | © ir.” | 
Ads paſs'd. peers, and, the commons being ſent for up, her Ma- Then the lerd-keeper, by her Majefty's command, The parlia- 
jeſty gave the royal aſſent, 1.“ to an act for pre- | prorogued the parliament to the 7th day of July ment proro- 
« venting frauds in the duties upon falt, and for | next inſuing. | f -gued. 
e better payment of debentures at the cuſtom-houſe: | Having thus finiſh*d my account of the proceed- Preſerments. 
„ 2, an act to declare the alterations in the oath | ings of this ſeflion of parhament, it will be neceſ- 
« appointed to be taken, by the act intitled, an act ſary, before J proceed to the affairs of more diſtant 
« for the farther ſecurity of his Majeſty's perſon, | parts, to mention ſome domeſtic occurences. About 
& and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant | the middle of May, the Queen was pleaſed to ap- 
eine, and for extinguiſhing the hopes of the | point fir George Rooke, vice-admiral and lieu- 
« pretended Prince of Wales, and all other pre- tenant of the admiralty of England, and lieutenant 
« rendets, and their open and ſecret abetors, and | of the navy and ſeas of this kingdom ; and, on the 
« for "declaring, the aſſociation to be determined: | 21it of the fame month, her Majeſty declared, in 
« 3: af act for continuing the preſent ſheriffs, in f council, that ſhe had conſtituted his royal highneſs, 
Enetand and Wales, until the firſt day of Hilary- Prince George of Denmark, lord high-adriral of 
tete rm, unleſs her Majeſty ſhould rhink fit to deter- England and Ireland, and of all other her domi- 
« mine them ſooner: 4. an act for importing into | nions, beyond the ſeas (1): and on the 23d, Prince | 
« England thrown filk, of the growth of Italy, George apoointed fir George Rovke, fir D.vid | 
from the port of Leghorn, in Italy: f. an | Mirchel, George Churchill, eſq; z4miral ot the 
« act for taiſing the militia, in 1702: 6. an | blue ſquadron, and Richard Hill, eſq; to be his 
« a@ for. continuing the impriſonment of ſeveral council, as lord - high-admiral (2). The 21ſt, 
« conſpirators againſt the late King's life: 7. an George, earl of Northampton, was ſworn of the 
ebr : £ privy-council ; and, on the 27th, the earl of Abing- 
act to oblige the Jews to maintain and provide | don was conſtiruted conſtable of the Tower, ard 
« for theit Proteſtant children: 9, an act for the | Heutenant general Churchill, lieutenant of tlie 
« relief of the maſters of the hoys and other veſ- | fame. 7 2 e eee a | 
« ſels, carrying corn, and other inland provi- | The 24 of June, rhe Queen appointed Simon | 
&« ſions, „ within the port of London: 10. an Harcourt, eſq; to be her ſolicitor-gtneral, and 
* act for making more effectual the proviſion out | confer'd the honor of knighthopt th on him, 
ard on Edward No: they, eſq,' attorney-general , 
„ ing. of churches, + and augmenting. ſmall 'vi- | having the day before, renew'd the commiſſion for 
« carages in Ireland: and 11. an act for the re- | the management of the cuſtoms. The zth her Ma- 
« licf ot Proteſtant putchafers of the, forfeited jelty returned from Windſor, whether the had re- 
« eftates in Ireland: ” after Which her Majeſty | tired for a ew Gays, and then applicd herſelf ;to 
made the following. ſpeech to both houſes: * | appoint the lords: icutenants, the” arithillioners of 
3 Iftfage, for prizes, ſtamp and falt-duties; and gege- 
The Qeen's « I cannot conclude this ſemon, without repeat- | rald, of her lah&:Jorees 3” ro-give audietce to ſevera 
« ing my hearty thanks to you all for your great | forein miniſters, and to Uiſpole of many places an 
«* cate of the public, and the many marks you | imployments: among the, reſt, the earl of - Marl- _ 
« have given of your duty and afftftion to me. | borough was ihade maſter of- the 'ordnance the 
«And I . muſt thank you, Aan nnen of the | honorable John Granville, eſq; lieutenant-gcreral 5 * 
ce houfe of commons, in particu ar, both for the | William Bridges, eſq; maſter ſurveyor, and Chriſ- 
« ſupplies you have given to ſupport me, in this | ropher Muſgrave, . clerk ot the. ſame 3 and 
e neceflary war, and the proviſions you have made | Edward Soathwell, eſq; was appointed her Ma, 
« for the Jebis contracted in the former: your great | jeſty*s principal ſecfetary of ſtate, in Ireland, on the 
« juſtice in making good thoſe deficiencies will be | reſignation of that office by fir Robert Soutiwell.. . 
«* a laſting honor and credit to the nation: k wiſh | To conclude my. account of preferments, I ſhall 
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(1) Towards the concluſion of the foregoing reipn I took notice, that his late Majeſty had revoked the letters. patent, to th 
lords cbnimiſſioners of the admiralty, and had 'apportited Thomas earl of Pembroks and Montgomery, lord high-admiral © 
Ergland and Ireland, a nobleman, who hau -hefore, at the beginiag, and: towaids the concluſion of the laſt war, preſided 
at the board of admiralty; when it was in emmiſſion, in which, as well as in ſeveral other honorable poſts, he gave many 
remarkable inſtances of his zeal ſor the public ſervice. This pable, lord, tho' he was: not-cably brought to accept of this high 
poſt, forefeing the heavy load it would draw upon him, no ſooher entered upon the important truſt, than he diligently applied 
imfelf to the execution of ft, and had the good fortune to give a general ſatisfaftion: "Upon the Queen's acceſſion to the 
throne, he reſolved to command the fleet-m-perfon,, and took great pains to put things in ſuch order that it might be early ready. 
A land. army was deſign'd to go with the fleet, the command of which was given to the duke of Ormond, as I obſerved ab. ve: 
but upon new meaſures, /the-eatl of Pembroke was firſt ſent to, not to go to ſea in perſon, and, ſoon aſter, he was ditmiſs'd 


from his poſt, with the offer of a large penſion, which he very generouſly refuſed, tho? the ſtate of his affairs and family ſeem- 
ed to require it. Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. 3: p. 749. D ( 8 3 : 

(2) The, legality of this couneil'was very much queſtioned :| for it was a new court, which could not be authorized to act 
but by an att of parliament: yet the reſpett paid the Queen prevented any public inquiry being made concerning it, and fo the 
objections to it never went farther, than a ſecret murmer. Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 740. 
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Q. Au, only add, that, on the 14th the Prince of Den- | 


mark was conſtituted conſtable of Dover-caſtle, and 
lord-warden of the Cinque ports; by virtue of 
which poſt his royal highneſs appointed Charles, 
earl of Winchelſea, lieutenant of Dover- Caſtle. 
Other domeſ- The z0th of May, William Fuller, who had 
ne occurren . ſo often abuſed the patience both of the lords and 
In commons, on pretenſe of making ſome notable dil- 
coverics concerning the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, was brought to his trial, at the King's- 
bench-bar, upon an information, for contriving 
and publiſhing ſeveral ſcandalous libels, eſpecially 
one falſe, ſcandalous, and defamatory libel, in- 
titled, Original letters of the late King James, 
« &c,” of which he was found guilty, and con- 
demn'd to ſtand three times in the pillory, to be 
afterwards ſent to the houſe of correction, there to 
be whip'd, and kept to hard labor, till the 24th 
of October following; to pay a fine of 1000 marks, 
and to remain in priſon till paid: which ſentenſe 
was executed upon him accordingly. 

The firſt of June, the Queen out of a juſt re- 
gard to the laws of nations, iſſued out her royal 
proclamation, ordering all ſhips, ſtopped before 
the declaration of war, to be diſcharged, and 
cauſed another proclamation to be publiſh'd, for 
the incouragement of her ſhips of war and privateers. 

I have already taken notice, that the Queen, on 
her acceſſion, ſent a letter to the privy-council of 
Scotland, to continue to act as her council of that 
kingdom, till farther orders: and that her Majeſty, 
not long after, thought fit to ſend them another 
letter, in anſwer to one the late King had received 
from them a little before his death. I proceed now 
to give a farther brief account of the atfairs of that 


om. 
Debates about At the begining of this reign, warm debates 
the xitien® aroſe in Scotland, concerning the parliament then in 
of the being, which conſiſted of the ſame body of men who 
aſſembled at the revolution: for tho*, by their ancient 
conſtitution, they ſhould have had a parliament 
every year, there was none but this called during the 
whole preceding reign. Duke Hamilton was now 
at the head of a very conſiderable party, who were 
of opinion, that this parliament was —— diſſol- 
ved by the late King's demiſe, and applied them- 
ſelves to her Majeſty, to call a new one: but the 
duke of Queenſborough, and his party, were for 
continuing the preſent parliament, repreſenting that 
the calling another, at this juncture, might oc- 
caſion tumults in the kingdom: nor could it be called 
time enough ſor her Majeſty's ſervice, which re- 
quired immediate ſupplies of them, and mony for 


Ax' 1702. 


Airs of 
Scotland. 


the war; and this party, tho ſome doubted their 


real ſuperiority, carried their point. 

The duke of Queenſborough was, hereupon, 
conſtituted her Majeſty's high commiſſioner, and 
| ordered to aſſemble the parliament of Scotland, the 

gth of June: when, being accordingly aſſembled, 

duke Hamilton deſired to be heard, before the 
Queen's commiſſion was read. This being granted, 
he ſaid, in behalf of himſelf, and the other mem- 
Duke Hamil- bers who adhered to him; „ that they were all 
ton's ſpeech. ** heartily glad at her Majeſty's happy acceſſion to 
the throne of that kingdom, not meerly on ac- 
count that it was her undoubted right by deſcent, 
but likewiſe becauſe of the many perſonal virtues, 
« and royal qualities, her Majeſty was indowed 
„% with, which gave them grounds to hope, that 
« they ſhould injoy, under her auſpicious reign, all 
the bleſſings that could attend a nation, which 
« had a gracious and loving ſoverein, united 
* with a dutiful and obedient people. That they 
were reſolved to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes, 


The parlia- 
ment allem- 
dles. 
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enemies whomſoever : but that, at the ſame time, 
as they acknowledged their ſubmiſſion to her 


in defenſe of her Majeſty's right, againſt alt her 


+ Majeſty's authority, they thought themſelves 
bound in duty, by virtue of the obedience they A 
«« owed to the ſtanding laws of the nation, and be- 
„ cauſe of the regard they ought to have for the 
„rights and liberties of their fellow- ſubjects, to 
«« declare their opinion, as to the legality of that 
meeting: that they did not thin — — 
warranted by law, to ſit and act any longer as a 
parliament z and that, by ſo doing, they ſhould 
incur the hazard of their lives and fortunes, if 
ever their proceedings ſhould come to be que- 
« ſtion'd by a ſubſequent parliament.” 

His grace then read a paper, containing the fol- 
lowing words : 
* conſtitution of this kingdom, all parliaments do 
diſſolve, by the death of the King or Queen, 
except ſo far as innovated, Cf ſeventeenth act, 
in the ſixth ſeſſion of King William's parliament, 
impowering the parliament laſt in being, at his 
Majeſty's death, to meet and act what ſhould be 
needful, for the defenſe of the true Proteſtant 
religion, as now by law eſtabliſh'd, and main- 
taining the ſucceſſion to the crown, as ſettled by 
the claim of right, and for preſerving and ſe- 
curing the peace, aad ſafety of the kingdom; and 
now ſeeing that the ſaid ends are fully fatisfiedy 
by her Majeſty's ſucceſſion to the throne, where- 
by the religion and peace of the kingdom is ſe- 
cured 3 we conceive ourſelves not warranted by 
« this law to meet, ſit, or act; therefore do diſſent 
C from all that ſhall be done, and thereupon take 
« inſtruments.” The duke, having 


clerk- 


in the paper the duke had read. 
Notwithſtanding this, the duke of n(- 
b's commiſſion was read, and her Majeſty's 
letter to the parliament was preſented by the lord- 


eto have met them in perſon, but the multiplicity 
of weighty affairs deprived. her of that oppor- 
e tunity. However, ſhe gave them full aſſurance, 
* that ſhe was firmly reſolved to maintain and 
10 ect them, in the full poſſeſſion of their re- 
<«« ligion, laws and liberties, and of the Preſby- 
«« terian government of the kirk: that ſhe had 
<< been obliged, in purſuance of an expreſs article 
«« of treaty, enter'd into by the late King and her 
«< allies, to declare war againſt France and Spain, 
© wherein ſhe expected their hearty concurence 
and aſſiſtance, not doubting but they were at- 
<«« fefted with the ſame ſenſe of the wrongs and 
„ indignities offered by the enemy, and other juſt 
% cauſes of the war, as a ed in the many 
« loyal addreſſes of her ſubjects on that occaſion ; 
% and recommended their providing competent 
« ſupplies for the forces it would be 3 o 
« have on foot.” She alſo recommended to them, 
e the entring on a treaty of union with England,” 
concluding with the uſual popular topics ot in- 
e couraging piety and virtue, ſuppreſſing vice and 
«© immorality, advancing trade, and providing for 
« the poor.” | 
The Queen's letter being read, 
miſſioner made a ſpeech ; wherein, he bewailed 


„but co 
0 55 to the throne ; ſaid it was a great 
« blcſſing, that they had a Queen of ſuch prin- 
ie ciples, of the royal blood, and line ot Scotland, 
&« a Princeſs, who had been amongſt them, (when 
«© the duke of York, her father, reſided there) 
e and had a particular regard for them, and, having 


| « inlarg'd upon the articles mention'd in her 
e « Majeſty's 


Book XXVI 


«« Foraſmuch as, by the fundamental laws and His proces. 


taken inſtru- N. 

ments accordingly, went out of the houſe, with the —— 
iſter, and ſeventy- nine other members, nine men- 

who likewiſe took inſtruments, but without giving ben. 


commiſſioner, importing: that it would have The ques 
« been a great ſatisfaction to her, at her acceſſion, — 


the high com- pe lord high 
6 in the death of King William, fene's 

their great loſs, in t eath o in illiam, fioner's 

tulated them, on her Mceſty's hap- ſpeech, 
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AN x, Majeſty's letter, concluded with recommending an 
AN? 1702. „ union, between the two Kingdoms, there appear- 
„ing a greater diſpoſition in the Engliſh, towards 

an union, than he had obſerved in any preceed- 


for England, and twenty for Scotland, with a ſecre- Q. A x N, 

tary for each. AN' 1702, 
Their firſt meeting was on the 22d of October 

at the Cockpit ; where, after the reading o tboth Their pro- 


„ ing time: the ſame heads were, likewiſe, wo commiſſions, fir Nathan Wright, lord-keeper of <<cdings. 


forced by a ſpeech of the earl of Marchmont' 
lord-chancellor. 

This aſſembly having, in the firſt place, voted 
themſelves (and afterwards confirm'd their vote by 
an act) to be, a free and legal parliament, and 
declared, that purſuant to their ancient laws, it was 
high treaſon to impugn their authority, were about 
paſſing an act for ſecuring the true Proteſtant reli- 
gion, and Preſbyterian kirk-government 3; but this 
latter occaſion'd great debates, and ſeveral warm 
ipeeches 3 among which fir Alexander Bruce made 
one, in favor of epiſcopacy, wherein, among other 
things, he aſſerted, that Preſbytery, was incon- 
e fiftent with Monarchy,” which gave great of- 
tence, and for which he was expell'd the houſe z and 
notwithſtanding all the oppoſition thoſe of the Epiſ- 
copal communion could make, the act paſs'd, as 
did, likewiſe, a third, for recognizing her Majeſty's 
authority, and a fourth impowering commiſſioners 
to treat of an union with Ergland. 

- The parliament then wrote a dutiful anſwer to the 
—＋ * Queen's letter, and, among other things, told her 
— let. Majeſty, „they ſhould be wanting to themſelves, 
ter, if they did not provide ſupplies for their defenſe 
aſſu ed her, that they would promote the union 
& of the two kingdoms, and acquainted her with 
the ſteps that had been taken by duke Hamilton, 
“ and his adherents.” 

The duke, and his party, had, in the mean time, 
prepar'd an addreſs to the Queen, to juſtify their 
withdrawing themſclvcs; but her Majcity, not only 
refuſed to receive it, but, in a ſecond letter to the 
parliament, ſhcwed her diſappi cbation thereof, and 
declared, for their better incouragement, ** that 
„they might proceed vigorouſly in their work, 
for the detenſe of the true Proteſtant religion, 
*© the maintaining of the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
% and for the preſerving and ſecuring the peace 
and ſafety of the kingdom.” 

The Scots re- However, it being propos'd, to ſettle the ſucceſ- 
fuſe to ſettle ſion of the crown in the houſe of Hanover, as had 
the Hanover been done in England, a majority appeared againſt 
ſucceſſion, ©-. waar : 1 
it at this time (being probably willing to ſce firſt 
what terms the Engliſh would afford them on a 
treaty of union) aud the debates running very high, 
The perlia. the lord high- commiſſioner thought fit to adjourn 
—— them, on the goth of June, having firſt commended 
ed. their cheartuliels and unanimity in diſpatching the 
buſineſs they had gone thro? (1). As ſoon as the 
parliament was adjourned, the leading men of the 
different parties haſtened to London, to make their 
ſeveral repreſentations of things to the Queen, and 
her Engliſh minilters. 


Ads paſſed. 


The parlia- 


The Queen's 
ſecond letter 


Commil. The Queen being impower'd by acts of parlia- 
foners to ment of both Kingdoms, to nominate commiſſioners, 
treat of an for treating about an union, between England and 
union. 


Scotland, appointed, accordingly, twenty three of 
the moſt able and conſiderable men of the Kingdom 


the great ſeal of ; 
aſſembly, part of England, which was an- 
ſwered Hy the duke of Queenſborough, on the part 

of Scotland: in which they both profeſs'd their 

ſincere intentions to advance this great deſign. 

There not being a quorum of the Scotiſh com- 
miſſioners arrived in town, their meeting was ad- 
Journed, by a letter from the Queen. At their 
next meeting, which was on or about the 20th of 
November, ſome previous objections were made by 
the lord-keeper, againſt the validity of the Scotiſh 
commiſſion, notwithſtanding which they fully ad juſt- 
ed the preliminaries, of which, one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable was; “ that nothing agreed on among 
** themſelves ſhould be binding, except it be ra- 
*« tified by her Majeſty, and the reſpective parlia- 

ments of both nations; and that except all the 
* heads propoſed for the treaty were agreed to, 

* no particular thing agreed on ſhould be bind- 
(( in * 

The lord-keeper then propoſed, on the part of the 
Engliſh, „that the two kingdoms ſhould be inſe- 

„ parably united into one Monarchy, under her Ma- 
&« jeſty, her heirs and ſucceſſors, and under the ſame 
limitations, according to the acts of ſettlement : ” 
and the duke of Queenſborough propoſed, on the 
part of the Scots; “* that both nations ſhould be 
« united in one Monarchy, and one parliament, 
e with a mutual communication of trade and pri- 
% vileges.” The propoſal of the Engliſh was eaſily 
agreed to, and the Queen, to make things go on 
with more eaſe and unanimity, was pleaſed, on 
the 14th of December, to make the following 
ſpeech to the commiſſioners of both nations: 
My lords, 

« I am ſo fully perſuaded, that the union of The Queen's 

« my two kingdoms will prove the happinels 12 5 
e both, and render this iſland more formidable g; 
« than it has been in ages paſt; that I wiſh this 
e treaty may be brought to a good and ſpeedy 
« concluſion. I am come to know what progrefs 
« you have made in it, and I do aſſure you, no- 
« thing ſhall be wanting on my part, to bring it 
to perfect ion.“ 

After reading the procedures the Queen retired. 

The lords-commiſſioners for Scotland had, five 
days before, deliver'd in ſix propoſals; upon which, 
the lords- commiſſioners for England deliver'd to the 
former, on the 16th of December, ſome conſide- 
rations, to be a ſubject- matter of debate: but as 
the progreſs of the treaty was thereupon ſtopp'd, 
| I ſhall not detain the reader with a repetition of 
either : for the Scotiſh commiſſioners having, at 
the ſame time, deliver'd in their propoſals, for 


Oners. 


pany trading to Africa, and the Indies, that put a of the treaty 
ſtop to the farther progreſs of the treaty, at this Ropp'd. 
time (2). 


(1) It may (ſays a Scotiſh writer) be thought ſtrange, that this act for ſettling the ſucceſſion did not paſs currently in ſuch a 
made-up meeting, and when ſuch eminently zealous revolutioners were at the helm of affairs, and ated without controul. I pre- 


ſame (adds he) the reaſons were; Firſt, the commiſſioners had no inſtructions therein, 


Second, the uncertainty how affairs 


would go in England, the Queen being but newly come to the crown, and not well fix'd in the throne ; and they foreſaw they 


might expect little thanks, it ſhe afterwards ſhould favor the intereſt of the diſtreſſed royal family. 


And I have reaſon to 


7 * 1 . . * he 
believe, that the Queen and her Engliſh miniſtry, were then inclined to keep the ſucceſſion open, as à check and awe upon t 
Whigs, and — of Hanover: and laſtly (as they pretended afterwards in England) that parliament's title to act being 
controverted, and having ſo little authority in the nation, it was not thought fit to venture upon à matter of ſo great impor- 


tance. Memoirs of the affairs of Scotland, p. 16. 


(2) It may ſeem ftrange, that there was no mention made, all this while, about religion, the main point that divided the 
two nations, and the rock on which the project of uniting them had formerly ſplit: but the commiſſioners, like wiſe negociators, 
were willing to feel one anothers pulſes, in ſmall matters, before they touch'd the grand difficulty. The Scotiſh epiſcopal 
clergy were not ſo cautious ; for taking this to be a favorable juncture, to get into their livings again, they preſented addreſſes 


to the Queen, which, however, proved of no ſervice to them. 


Vol. III. 


I return 


7 A 


preſerving the rights and privileges of their com- The progreſs 
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Q. ANN, 


I return now to the warlike tranſactions of this 


Ax' 1702. ſummer, by ſea and land; but firſt of thoſe by 


Deſection cf 


land : it was not determined by the arguments of 
either ſide, in council (of which I have given the 
reader an account above) whether the war at land 
or at ſea ſhould be the moſt attended : tho? it ſoon at- 
ter appeared, that the earl of Marlborough's pre- 
vailing intereſt carried it for the former; yet was 
not the latter wholly neglected this ſummer, as we 
ſhall ſee in the — 

As the earl of Marlborough was, however, de- 
tained ſome weeks in England, in concerting the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures with the miniſtry, before he could 
croſs the ſea, to take upon him the command of the 
confederate army, I ſhall be obliged to give a brief 
account what was doing abroad, in the mean time, 
that the reader may thereby form a more accurate 
idea of the ſtate of the campain, when his lord- 
ſhip arrived at the army. : 

The French King being ſenſible what a formida- 


ſome of the ble alliance was making againſt him, left no ſtone 
German Prin- unturn'd to draw over ſome of the German Prin- 


ccs. 


State of affairs 


ces to his intereſt ; and, in this attempt, he ſuc- 
ceeded not only with the Electors of Bavaria and 
Cologn, but with the two dukes of Wolfenbuttle, 
Rudolph and Anthony, who held the regency to- 
gether, to raiſe forces in the Empire, in his favor. 
The duke of Zell was, hereupon, directed, by the 
Emperor, to make an incurſion into their country, 
and to oblige them, by force of arms, to abandon 
the intereſt of France. 

This had its deſired effect; for after the duke of 
Zell had made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſtrong 
holds, in the ſaid Principality, and block*d up the 
capital of Wolfenbuttle it ſelf, Rudolph reſolv'd, 
notwithſtanding the obſtinacy of his brother, to 
come to an accommodation; and, whether terri- 
fied by the impending danger, or deſirous of hav- 
ing the regency ſolely in his own hands, ſet a trea- 
ty on foot. This treaty ended in an agreement, be- 
tween the Elector of Hanover, and the duke of 
Zell, on one ſide, and Rudolph of Wolſenhuttle, 
on the other, that Anthony ſhould be excluded the 
regency, which Rudolph, upon quiting all his in- 
gagements with France, ſhould take into his own 
hands; and that the Elector and duke ſhould take 
into their ſervice 1000 horſe, and 2400 foot, of 
the Wolfenbuttle troops, which were raiſed with 
French money, and ſhould thereupon withdraw their 
forces out of that principality. 

All Germany was now united, in favor of the 


be fore the earl Emperor, excepting the electors of Bavaria and 


of Marl- 
borough 
headed the 
confederate 
army. 


Diſadvan- 

tages under 
which the 
confederates 
begun the 

war. 


Cologn, the latter of whom had put Liege, and 
all the places he had on the. Rhine, excepting Bonn, 
(which afterwards followed) into the hands of the 
French. Among theſe was the ſtrong town of 
Keyſerſwaert, which, while in the hands of the 
enemy, expoſed not only the circle of Weſtphalia, 
but the dominions of the States-general : for their 
places on the Wahl, not being in the beſt condition 
of defence, were laid open to the excurſions of that 
gariſon. 

It may not be improper to remark here, under 


what diſadvantages the confederates begun this war; Q. AN x 


as it inhances the glory of thoſe heroes, who, not 
withſtanding ſo many difficulties, carried it on with 
great ſucceſs and zeal benefit In the former war, 
not only Spain, but the united force of the whole 
Empire, and, for a conſiderable time, the duke of 
Savoy, acted in concert with England and Hol- 
land, againſt the common enemy. On the con- 
trary, now a Prince of the houſe of Bourbon 
lat on the Spaniſh throne, a French army had 
over-run the ſtate of Milan, and, to this army, 
the duke of Savoy (who was allied to France, by 
the double marriage of his two daughters) had join'd 
his forces. Of the nine principal members of the 
Empire, two, the Electors of Bavaria and Cologn 
had declar'd for France, and the latter, as I have 
ſaid above, had admited French forces into all his 
fortified towns, under the ſpecious name of troops 
of the circle of Burgundy. A third, the Elector 
of Saxony, King of Poland, was at war with 
Sweden and the diſaffected Poles, for his tottering 
crown, and could not, therefore, ſend his full pro- 
portion of troops againſt France. The Emperor 
had ſent his veteran forces, under the command 
of Prince Eugene, to keep the French at a bay in 
Italy; and all the Spaniſh towns, on the frontiers 
of Holland, were gariſon'd with French troops: 
but, notwithſtanding all theſe viſible diſadvantages, 
by the wiſe and ſteady counſels of England ; the 
prudent management of her Majeſty's treaſury ; the 
juſt meaſures concerted by the earl of Marlborough, 
with forein powers ; the valor and reſolution of the 
confederate troops, and the experience and good 
conduct of their commanders, it was ſoon conclud- 
ed, by all who were judges of theſe matters, that the 
allies would, in the end, be an over- match for France. 

Towards the latter end of April, 


An? I 702 


WY / 


the Dutch Diviſion ard 


formed three armies: one commanded by the diſpoſition of 


Prince of Naſſau Saarbruck, which undertook the 
ſiege of Keyſerſwaert (1), in the name of the 
Elector- palatine, for the Emperor; under whom 
the Dutch ſerved as auxiliaries, they having not yet 
declared war againſt France and Spain. Another 
army was formed under the earl of Athlone, which 
lay in the duchy of Cleves, to cover that ſiege: 
and a third, conſiſting of 10,000 men, under the 
command of general Cohorn, which broke into 
Flanders, forced and demoliſh'd the lines, between 
the two forts of St. Donat and Iſabella, which the 
enemy had been many months raiſing, with great 
labor and expence, and laid the greateſt part of the 
Chatelenie of Bruges under contribution : *tho he 
was afterwards obliged, upon the approach of a ſu- 
perior French army, under the marquis de Bedmar, 
and the count de la Motte, to retire under the 
walls of Sluys, having firit laid the country under 
water, and forced the Spaniards to retire towards 
Ghent (2), 


the confede- 


rate army. 


i In the mean time, the marſhall de Bouflers drew Motions of 
his army together, and, having laid up great ma- the French 


gazines, in Ruremond and Venlo, ſs'd the 
Maeſe, with his whole army. The duke of Bur- 
gundy (the preſent King of France's father) being 


(1) Keyſerſwaert is a little town, fituate on the north banks of the Rhine, about two lea 
an oblong of one ſtreet only, defended, on 

baſtions, and four ravelins, and, towards the Rhine, by two baſtions. 
may either be of advantage or prejudice to it, according to the uſe that is made of it. 


belonging, to the elector of Cologn. It is 


— 


below Duſſeldorp. 
e land- ſide, by three 
The extremity or point of an iſland, below the place, 
The French poſſeſs'd themſelves of this 


place by cardinal Furſtemburg, in 1688, but the Elector of Brandenburg retook it, in 1689, and deliver'd it to the Elector 
of Cologn, who received a French gariſon into it, in 1701. The iſland 1 mention'd was firſt poſſeſs d by the French and 
fortified, but was taken afterwards by the Pruſſians. Lediard's life of Marlborough, vol. 1. p. 159. 

(2) The marquis de Quincy gives a particular relation of a deſign general Cohorn had form'd of ſurpriſing the caſtle of Na- 
mur, by means of a gentleman in the neighborhood, whom he had brought over to his purpoſe, and who having a relation, an 
officer, in the place, by means of him, and two of the burghers, who ingaged in the deſign, an agreement was made with a 
Spaniſh captain of the gariſon, who, in conſideration of 10,000 piſtols, a conſiderable part of which he actually receiv'd, and 
the command of a regiment, promis'd him, undertook to deliver the caſtle into the hands of the Dutch troops; but after having 
got as much mony as he could, he betray'd the deſign to the governor, which put an end to the attempt. Hiſt. mil. de Louis 
le Grand tome. III. p. 539. X 


COme 


army. 
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A 


Ta, 


4 French par- 


ly 


dege of Key 
leriwaert. 


The counter- 
ſcarp taken by 
form; 


And the town 


| OY capitula- 
E Lion, n 


come poſt to the army, to make his firſt campain, 
NN, 2 . : 
qi! 1702. as commander in chief, tho' under the direction of 


the marſhal de Bouflers, put the Dutch under ap- 
prehenſions that ſo great a Prince would undertake 
ſomething worthy of himſelf, and believing the de- 
ſign might be upon Maeſticht, they threw 12,000 
men into that place. This, with the want of the 
auxiliary-troops from Germany, who did not come 
ſo ſoon as was expected, and of a good part of the 
Engliſh forces, which were ſtopp'd by contrary 
winds, ſo weaken'd their army, that the earl of 
Athlone did not think himſelf ſtrong enough to 
enter into action with the marſhal de Bouflers. He, 
therefore incamp'd at Clarenbeck, between Nime- 
guen and Cleve, to watch his motions 3 while the 
marſhal lay incamp'd at Santen, near Cleve, While 
they lay here, there was an action between 1000 
horſe of the Dutch, and 600 French horſe, the 
latter of which were totally defeated, 

All this while, the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert went 
on but ſlowly. The trenches were open'd the 18th 
of April, with little loſs; and, the 2oth, the be- 
ſiegers did great execution, by the vaſt number of 
bombs, which they threw into the town,; but the 
enemy made a vigorous ſally, and tho? they were 
twice repuls'd, with great bravery, the Dutch, 
not being ſuccor'd in time, and being inferior to the 
enemy, in number, were forced to quit their 
polt, and make a retreating fight; 'till, at length, 
the cavalry com ng up, the enemy were, in their 
turn, conſtrain'd to retire, with great precipitation, 
The 21ſt and 22d, the enemy made two fallies 
more; but with much the fame ſucceſs : and, in 
the latter, were purſued to the counterſcarp. I 
ſhall not continue to give the farther circumſtances 
of this ſiege 3 but only, in general, obſerve, that 
tho? the beſiegers propoſed, at firit, to be maſters 
of the place, in three weeks, they were miſtaken 
in their calculation, the gariſon having made a 
vigorous defence, tor about two months: and it 
had like to have proved but a bad begining of 
a new war, and the firſt campain; however, at 
length, the place being reduced to a heap of rub- 
biſh, and the out-works batter'd, with forty- eight 
large cannon, and thirty mortars, the confederates 
reſolved, on the gth of June, N. S. to make a 
general attack on the counterſcarp and ravelin, 
which they executed with unparallel'd bravery. 
The conflict was very bloody and obſtinate, ſor two 
hours together; during which time, nothing was 
to be ſeen but fire and ſmoak, and many brave 
officers loſt their lives, on both ſides. he be 
ſieged, in the end, were obliged to give ground, 
and leave the aſſailants maſters of both, and they 
lodged themſelves accordingly. Among the of- 
ficers, who diſtinguiſn'd themſelves on this occa- 
ſion, none behaved with more remarkable conduct 
and bravery, than the Prince of Naſſau- Saarbrug, 
who commanded, and who perform'd prodigies of 
bravery, giving his orders, with great contempt 
of danger, and wonderful preſenſe of mind: and 
the ear] of Huntington, who gave no leſs proofs of 
his valor, tho* but a volunteer, was dangerouſly 
wounded: nor did they alone diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves; for all the other officers, and even the 
common ſoldiers, behaved, in this act ion, beyond 
expectation, This advantage toſt the confede- 
rates, however, very dear; for they had above 
2500 men killed or wounded in the action; but it, 
likewiſe, ſo much weaken'd the gariſon, that they 
were forced to capitulate, the 15th. They obtain'd 


* 


honorable terms, and march'd out the 17th, after Q. AN x. 
a ſiege of two months: and the place was razed Ax' 1702. 


according to agreement (1). 

Count Tallard, who, with a ſeparate body, had 
hitherto been of great ſervice to the beſieged, now 
Joined the grand army, under the command of the 
duke of Burgundy, which by the calling in of all 


their other detachments, was greatly ſuperior to 


that of the confederates, under the earl of Athlone. 
They had, for ſometime before, boaſted of a grand 
deſign they had in view, and they, therefore, 
thought this the propereſt time to put it in exe- 
cution, which they did, in the following manner, 
| The duke of Burgundy's army having been re- 
inforced, as I have oblerved above, by ſeveral de- 
tachments, and particularly by the troops of the 
French King's houſhold, the marſhal de 
decamp'd from Santen, the 1oth of June, N. S. 
about eight o'clock in the morning, without ſound 
of trumpet, or beat of drum, and directed his 
march thro” the plains of Gock, ſeeming to incline 
towards the Mocker-heyde, cloſe by Nimeguen, as 
if his deſign was to get between the confederate 
army, under the command of the earl of Athlone, 
and Nimeguen, and by that means to cut them off 
from their proviſions, ammunition and forage, 
which would have very much expoſed that city, as 
well as ſeveral other neighboring towns. 

The earl of Athlone, having timely notice of 
the enemy's march, and rightly judging what their 
defign was, called a council of the general officers, 
in which it was unanimouſly reſolved; that the con- 
tederates ſhould begin their march, about eight the 
ſame evening, in the following order. The bag- 
gage was ſent away to Nimeguen, leaving Cranea- 
burg, on the right; and four battalions were detached 
to Grave ; the firſt line marched in one column, be- 
tween the woods, at the head of the confederate 
camp, at Cranenburg ; in which woods, the French 
had, by that time, poſted a numerous body of foot 
and dragoons; while the ſecond line march'd be- 
tween the firſt line and Cranenburg, leaving the 
town on the right hand. The Prince of Wirtem- 
burg was detach'd, with a great body of horſe, 
upon the left of the confederate's march; and colo- 
nel Frederick Hamilton, with three batalions of 
Engliſh, under the lord Cutts, was likewiſe de- 
tach'd, to ſecure the Prince's retreat, and to take 
care of the highway of Norgina, by which the 
enemy might otherwiſe, have eaſily fallen on the 
confederates, in their march, which two detach- 
ments both rejoined the ear], upon his entrance 
into the Mocker-heyde. About day-break, the earl 
made a halt, and receiving tarther intelligence of 
the ſtrength of the enemy, it was reſolved, that the 
cavalry ſhould be drawn up, in order of battle, 
to cover the march of the infantry, which, at the 
lame time, was directed to keep along the riſing 


On a 


A bold at- 
tempt of the 


ſhal d 
Bouflers — : 


Diſpoſition 
of the confe- 
derate army 
thereupon. 


grounds, making halts, and puting themſelves in 


battle-array, from time to time, as the generals who 
led them, ſhould think fir, and keeping always 
in ſight of the horſe, that they might be ready to 
ſupport them, if they ſhould be attack d. About 
eleven, in the morning, the foot had gained the 
narrow paſſes, and lined the hedges z and the 
French horſe advancing, in great numbers, with 
the troops of the houſhold, at their head, prels'd hard 
upon the earl, who was at the head of the horſe, 
and behav'd with great reſolution. However, he 
made his retreat in good order, paſſing thro' the 
lane, along which the foot were poſted, and keep- 


— 


(1) If we will believe F. Daniel, the marquis de Quincy, and other French writers, this place coſt the Allies more men, 
than they might probably have loſt in a pitch'd battle, the number of the ſlain amounting, according to them, to 7 or 8oπỹ,j 


men. It is certain the beſiegers loſt a great many men, conſidering the ſmallneſs of the place; but I never found that the num- 
ber a mounted to half what the French hiſtorians would make us believe. 


ing, 
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ing, at the ſame time, as broad a front, as the 
ground would permit. In the mean time, a ogg 


ſiderable body of horſe was ordered to the riſing 
ground on the right-hand z whereupon, the troops 
of the French King's houſhold, charging ſome of 
the Durch ſquadrons, juſt as they were wheeling, 
in purſuance of their orders, puſh'd them upon the 
foot, and put two or three battalions into coniu- 
fon ; but, by the conduct of the general offi- 
(ers, no farther miſchief inſued, and the enemy 
were ſoon repulſed. On the other fide, there hap- 
pened a rude encounter, between ſome of the ſqua- 
drons of the French houſhold, and ſome Daniſh 


, horſe, and ſome of the earls carabineers, who fo 


vigorouſly maintained their ground, that the French 
were beaten back, tho? with equal loſs; and the 
French themſelves were oblig'd to own, that they 
could not enough admire the courage of theſe troops. 
By this time, the confederates were got under the 
cannon of Nimeguen, which, ſoon after, began to 
play upon the enemy; and the burghers of that city 
ſignaliz'd themſelves, on this occaſion, in an ex- 
traordinary manner; for tho* they had not a gun- 
ner in the town, they manag'd their artillery with 
a ſurprizing ſucceſs. 

* The Ergliſh, who had the honor to cloſe the 
retreat, maintained their poſt, in excellent order, 
being aſſiſted by the Prince of Wirtemberg, who 
put a ſtop to the troops of the houſhold, which 
were advanced very near them, and preparing to 
charge them, towards the end of their march, 
1 wenty battalions of foot were thereupon poſted in 
the out- works of Nimeguen, and the whole army was 
under arms, all that night, as the enemy was like- 
wiſe. 

The next morning, a great body of French horſe 
and foot advanced towards the allies, as if they 
intended to attack them; but this they did only to 
cover the march of their own army, which filed off 
towards Cleves, venting their rage at their diſap- 
pointment, upon the defenſcleſs country, which they 
rifled and laid waſte z deſtroying the park, and al] 
the delicious walks and avenues to that charming 
place. And if we will give credit to the marquis 
de Quincy, the French made a booty, upon this 
occation, of the value of above 500,000 crowns, 
and near 20,000 oxen, Thus was the important 
city of Nimeguen (which, if taken, would have 
oftered the French an opportunity to penetrate into 
the very heart of the United Provinces) almoſt mi- 
raculouſly preſerved, being but in an indifferent 
condition, and the enemy miſſing but halt an hour 
of 8 in the outworks, before the earl of 
Athlone. The deſign was well laid, and, as we ſee, 
wanted very little of being as well executed. It 
muſt have had fatal eeffects had it ſucceeded ; for 
the French would either have got into Nimeguen, 
or have forced the ear] of Athlone to fight at a 
great diſadvantage z but the earl fo carefully watched 
their motions, that he got before them; tho', by 
this means, as we have ſeen, he was obliged to 
abandon Cleves, to the fury of the enemy. The 


burghers, ſceing their imminent danger, did won- 
ders, upon this occation, it being they themſelves, 


— 


who, at the firſt approach of the enemy, broke Q. A 
open the doors of the arſenal, and bringing Ay? 150, 
out the cannon, bullets and ammunition, haul'd PS 
the ſame, without horſes, and planted them on the 
rarnparts and outworks ; ſo that, in a little time, 
they fired upon the enemy with 160 pieces. 

I have not found any certain account, what was 
the loſs, on either ſide, in this action. If we will 
believe the marquis de Quincy, the French loſt, at 
moſt, but 150 men, and fifty horſes, and the allies, 
at leaſt, eleven or twelve hundred, but, all circum- 
{tances conſidered, this computation 1s too extrava- 
gant to gain credit. 

The prudent conduct of the earl of Athlone, on Prudent con. 
this occaſion, raiſed his credit, as much as it ſunk duct of the 
that of Bouflers, who, tho? he had a ſuperior army, earl of Ath. 
animated by the preſenſe of ſo great a Prince; yer © 
was able to do nothing. Whatever he undertook 
was unſucceſsful, and his parties, which ingaged 
with thoſe of the earl of Athlone's army, were al. 
molt always beaten. 

Thus was the ſtate of the campain, in theſe parts, The ent gf 
before the car] of Marlborough left England, from Marlborough 
whence he departed, the 12th of May. Upon his arrives at the 
arrival, with the character of embaſſador, as well Hague. 
as captain-general, he had ſeveral conferences with 
the deputies of the States, in which hegave them all 
imaginable aſſurances of her Majeſty's affection, and 
relolution to ſupport them, in all emergencies, 

On the other hand, the States, to ſhew their gra- 1, 40h: ; 
titude to her Majeſty, and the particular confidence — 
they placed in the earl, declared him generaliſſimo of che Duck 
of all their forces, and gave orders to all their gene- forces. 
rals and other officers, to obey him (1). 

Having regulated every thing that was neceſſary Takes the 
with the deputies of the States, his lordſhip left the command of 
Hague, the 3oth of June, N. S. and came to the the wny. 
army at Nimeguen the 2d of July. He formed his 
camp at Duckemberg, conſiſting of 76 battalions 
of toot, and 120 ſquadrons of horſe, making toge- 
ther about 60,000 men. The Sth, he calPd a coun- 
cil of war, of all the general officers, to concert the 
farther occupations of the campain z and finding 
his torce, if not ſuperior, in number, to that of the 
duke of Burgundy, yet juſtly ſo in other advantages; 
he therefore, march'd his army, the 16th, over the 
Maeſe, and incamp'd at Over-Aſſelt, near Grave, 
within two miles and a half of the enemy, who lay 
intrench*d between Goch and Gennep. (2) 

The 26th the confederate army repaſs'd the puſies it, 
Maeſe, and march'd in purſuit of the enemy; in their French. 
way, the lord Cuts, with a detachment under his 
command, took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Graven- 
broeck, after a ſkort reſiſtance, and obliged the 
French garriſon to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

The 2d of Auguſt, they advanced to Petit Brugel, The French 
following the French (who retreated as they ad- retreat befor 
vanced) ſo cloſe, that they were obliged, to aban- him. 
don the Spaniſh Guelderland, which was thereby 
left to the diſcretion of the confederates. The earl 
of Marlborough was for hazarding a deciſive battle; 
for which end, the whole army was ordered to their 


arms, the next morning early, Bur the Dutch 
would not conſent to it. (3) 


(1) Biſhop Burnet ſays; The earl of Athlone was ſet on by the other Dutch generals, to inſiſt on his quality of velt-marſhal, 
and as ſuch to ſhare the command, with the earl of Marlborough, by turns: the States, however, obliged him to yield up his 


pretenſions, and the earl of Marlborough behaved in ſo courteous and obliging a manner to him, as made amends for the diſ- 


appointment he met with, in loſing his ſhare of the command. Hiſt. of his own times, Vol. II. p. 324. 
(2) Upon this occaſion, he is reported to have ſaid to the field-deputies of the States-general, that the French ſhould be no 


longer their bad neighbours, and that he would oblige them to march farther off trom that country, with a witneſs : whether 


our hero did give the deputies this a ſſurance, I ſhall not pretend to determine, and the leſs, becauſe it ſeems, in ſome meaſure to 
exceed the bounds of his accuſtomed modeſty; but that he perform'd what is there inſinuated we ſhall ſoon ſee. Lediard's life 


of Mariborough, Vol. I. p. 169. 


(3) It was believed by thoſe who thought themſelves judges, that if the earl of Marlborough's advice had been followed, 


matters might have been brought, at once, to a happy deciſion; and the more, as it afterwards ap 


red, that not above half 


of the French army was got to their camp, greatly fatigued by an almoſt contiuual march of two days and two nights, and in 
che greaten conſternation, Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 171. 


From 
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, O ANN, From Peti Brugel, the army march'd, in order | baron de Heyde, on the other. General Cohorn Q. AN N 
[8 ix? 1702. to demol 1 the walls of Peer and Bray, in the | had the direction of the attacks, and the Prince of Ax“ 1702 
% biſhopric of Liege, two ſmall towns, which had | Naſſau Saarburg had the command of the ſiege. Upon 
farher mo- been of great ſervice to the enemy, in ſecuring their this the duke of Burgundy returned to Paris, not to 
tions of the convoys. The 12th, the confederate army incamp'd | be an eye witneſs of the taking of that place (4). 
con ederate at Everbeck; and, on the 22d, at Holchteren, he troops imployed in this ſiege, at both at- 
army's where they found the French, ſeemingly preparing | tacks, conſiſted of 32 battalions, and 36 ſquadrons, 

to receive them, being very advantageouſly poſted, | with 64 cannons, 24 mortars and hawbitzers, and a 

and having received diverſe re-inforcements, making | great number of Cohorn-mortars. The town and 

about 18 or 20,000 men : fo that they were now 1n | fort were commanded by the count de Varo, major- 

a condition, it courage had not been wanting, to | general L'Abadie, and two brigadiers, having un- 

venture an ingagement. The carl of Marlborough | der their command fix battalions of foot, and two 

rang'd his troops in order of battle, and, in that | ſquadrons of horſe, with 38 cannon, and 12 mortars 


—— 


a manner, continued his march. The duke of Bur- | mounted, and great ſtore of ammunition. 
: gundy, and the French generals, ranged their army, The 7th of September, N. S. the trenches were The trenches 


likewiſe, in order of battle; tho? they very well | opened on both ſides the Maeſe, without any loſs, the oper d. 
knew there could be no action; the two armies be- | confederates having caſt up ſuch high works, as al- 
iug ſcparated by marſhes and defilees, in ſuch man- moſt covered them, before they were perceived by 
ner, that it was impoſſible for either to attack the | the enemy. The eighth, the beſiegers were re- in- 


other, without a very great hazard. forced, by a body of Munſter troops, conliſting of 
In this poſture, both armies remained two days, | 2000 foot, and 500 horle, and the following days, 
of cannonading each other, and expecting which | the attacks were carried on with great vigor: but 


oh 


would begin the attack: but at length the French, | the moſt memorable action, which happened, dur- 
the 


not willing to run the riſk of a battle, tho* they were | ing this ſiege, was performed by the lord Cutts, in 
ſo well ſecured, decamp'd filently in the night, and | the following manner: 
took poſt at Berringhen. Brigadier Roſs, with Oa the eighteenth, his lordſhip was commanded Fort St. Mi- 
ſome ſquadrons, fell in with their rear, and charged | to attack fort St. Michael, between the baſtion, chael attack'd 
them, 1n their flight, for upwards of a league (1), | which is next the plain, and the ravelin, which by the lord 
but without any conſiderable ad vantage, with ſuch | lies on the north-ſide of it, having under his com- Cn * 
precipitation they fled before him: a great number | mand brigadier- general Hamilton, with the royal- Et 
of the enemy's troops took, however, this occa- | regiment of Ireland, and general Hukelom's regi- 
ſion to deſert (2). ment, and a lieutenant-colonel, with 172 grenadiers, 
Father ſucces The carl of Marlborough continued the purſui., | and 100 fuſileers (ſome accounts ſay 200 of the 
of the confe- taking, in his way, ſeveral places which made | former and 150 of the latter) moſt Engliſh, under 
date army. little or no reſiſtance : but finding, at length, that | a lieutenant-colonel; as alſo 300 workmen, with 
the French were not to be brought to an ingage- | a competent number of ingineers, under colonel 
ment, on equal terms, and the deputies of the States- | Blood. His lordſhip's orders were to make a lodg- 
general, who followed the army, having repreſent- | ment, from the point ot the ravelin to the baſtion, 
ed to him, that it was much more for the advantage | leaving him at liberty to proceed farther, it he found 
of Holland to diſpoſſeſs the enemy of the places | it practicable; and, at the fame time, the Prince 
they yet held in the Spaniſh Guelderland, whereby | of Anhalt, with the ſame number of troops, was to 
the navigation of the Maeſe was interrupted, and | make an attack, between the baſtion and the ra- 
the important town of Maeſtricht in a manner | velin, on the north. ſide, with the like diſcretionary 
block'd up; he therefore diſpoſed all things for the | orders, either to lodge himſelf, or to advance as 
ſiege of Venlo: and, in the mean time, general | he ſhould ſee occaſion. The ſignal for both attacks, 
Schultz, with a ſmall detachment, took the town | which was to be the blowing up a barrel of powder, 
and caſtle of Wert, which capitulated, after a ſhort | and the diſcharge of all the batteries of the beſicgers, 
reſiſtance. | both cannon and mortars, was accordingly made, a 
Siege of The 29th, the town of Venlo (3) was inveſted by | little betore ſix in the evening. | 
monſ. Opdam, with a detachment of Engliſh and The lord Cuts, who, at firſt, had no thoughts of Prudent ma- 
Dutch, commanded, under him, by the lord | taking the main fort, gave orders, on his at- ue . 
Cuts, on one ſide of the Maeſe, by fort St. Michael ; | tack, to the officers who led the grenadiers, firſt s 
and by the margrave of Brandenburg, the late | to clear the covered-way of the enemy; and, if they 
King of Pruſſia's brother, with his Pruſſian | faw it gy wr when that was done, to attack 
Majeſty's forces, commanded, under him, by the the ravelin, ſword in hand, aſſuring them, in the 


* 


1—ů — 


(1) The French to do ſome honor at leaſt to the duke of Burgundy, for this his firſt campain, pretended it was the allies, 
who declined the battle. The enemy (ſays monſ. de Quincy) continued in order of battle, during the whole time the two 
«© armies cannonaded one another, and if they had but advanced never ſo little towards us, an ingagement would have inſued ; 
but they would not come out of their advantageous camp. The duke of Burgundy took a view of their ſituation, the next 
« morning, at break of day: but he found it impoſſible to attack them. The enemy having, however, made a motion 
« the 24th, we were in hopes then we ſhould have been able to have attack'd them : but having intelligence, by ſeveral ways, 
* that they had, on their left, a moraſs that was unpaſſable, and a water on the right; ſo that it would have been very.difh- 
« cult to come at them; it was determin'd to retreat, in order to ſecure a convoy, which was expected to join the army. . 

The continuator of Rapin in French, who blames the duke of Burgundy for neglecting an advantage, which (according to 
him) he might have taken of the conſederates in this ſituation, lays the whole fault upon the marſhal de Bouflers, who upon 
returning from recognizing the confederate cavalry, reported that it was impoſſible to attack them, and thereby put a ſtop to the 
- count de Tallard, and the duke of Berwick, who were upon the point of begining the attack: but (adds he) had the duke of 

Burgundy poſſeſſed the ſoul of the great Conde, he would never have ſubmited to ſuch remonſtrances. B. 26. p. 466. 

(2) The Dutch who were in the deepeſt conſternation, but a few weeks before, on the retreat of their army, under the 
cannon of Nimeguen (before the earl of Marlborough arrived) had now the pleaſure to ſee the enemy flee in their turn; and 
thus were the United-Provinces preſcrved, by the earl's prudence and vigilance, while the duke of Burgundy, who, as I have 
ſaid above, came to the army to be taught how to fight, learned nothing from the marſhal de Bouflers, but how to avoid an 
ingagement. | : 

of 7) Venlo is a very ſtrong town in the Low-countries, in the territory of Ruremond, in Spaniſh-Guelderland. It ſtands on 
the river Maeſe, near the biſhopric of Juliers, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Gueldres, and eleven north of Ruremond. 

(4) The French, however pretend, that the reaſon of the duke of Burgundy's leaving the camp was, becauſe he had been 
obliz'd to make detachments, to re-inforce all the gariſons of the Spaniſh-N etherlands, the biſhoprick of Liege, and electorate of 
Cologne, which had ſo weakned his army, that there were no more laurels to be gather'd this campain. But it would be very 
difficult to ſay where he gather'd any before. ; 
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fay eighty) who paſs'd the Maeſe, in 


hearing of all the grenadiers, that as ſoon as he ſaw 
fifty of the latter, upon the top of the ravelin, he 
would Tacrifce himſelf, and his troops, rather than 
not ſuſtain them 3 and that, theretore, they might 
go on with undauntedneſs, if they found it poſſible 
to pais ; his lordſhip heightening their courage and 
alacrity, by promiſing rewards, in her Majeſty's 
name, to all who ſhould ſignalize themſelves. His 
lordſhip's orders were executed, with inexpreſſible 
vigor and chearfulnels, and as ſoon as the grenadiers, 
whom his lordſhip, with diſtinguiſh'd intrepidity, 
and admirable preſenſe of mind, ſuſtained with 
freſh numbers, had cleared the counterſcarp with 
their fire, and avoided a mine, which was unſuc- 
ceſsfully ſprung by the enemy, they boldly attack'd 
the ravelin, ſword in hand, incouraging and 
aſſiſting one another upon the aſſurance of being 
ſeconded, 

The lord Cuts, perceiving this, according to his 
promiſe, march'd, with all his forces, ingaged tne 
enemy, and was ſoon matter of the ravelin. The 


the magazine of the fort, and round the rampartQ, Ay, 
were found 3o fine braſs cannon, ſix mortars, and Ay? ks, 
702 


a large quantity of powder, ball, corn, meal, brandy, RN 


and other proviſions (3). 
Never was more bravery ſhewn than on this occa. Bra 
ſion, by all, both officers and ſoldiers, of the reſpective late A 
nations under his lordſhip's command, but eſpeci- Vork. ] 
ally the Engliſh. Among the reſt, the Prince of 
Hanover, a voluntier at this ſiege, paſs'd the night 
before the attack in the trenches, with the lord 
Cuts, behaved himſelf with a great deal of gallan- 
try, and ſtood moſt of the night with his lordſhip 
in the fort. Colonel Blood, who acted as firſt in- And of colo. 


French then made a great fire upon the Engliſh, 


from the rampart of the fort, upon which the lord 
Cuts ſent orders to the officers, who were at the 
head of the grenadiers, to throw in their grenadoes, 
and attack the fort, ſword in hand, if it were poſſible 


to find a paſſage ; which they did, by charging and 


following the enemy ſo cloſe, that they had not 
time to break the bridge, tho? it was hotly diſputed 
by fire and pulh of pike, eſpecially by the enemy's 
grenadiers, from the flank of one of their baſtions, 


But the bravery of the Engliſh grenadiers ſurmounted 
all difficulties, by following the example of their 


officers, and ſome brave Engliſh and other volunteers 
of diſtinction (1). 

The earl ot Huntington, in particular, call'd to 
the ſoldiers, who had got over the palliſadoes, to help 


him over likewiſe and promiſed them all the mony 


he had about him, which he accordingly gave them 
very generouſly, and led them on with much bra- | 


very and ſucceſs. The enemy continued to defend 
themſelves, till the Engl ſh poured in ſo faſt upon 
them, that they were no longer able to reſiſt, 

The lord Cuts perceiving this, check*d the fury 


of the ſoldiers, and put a ſtop to the ſlaughter. The 


Engliſh took about 200 priſoners, of whom 30 
were officers, with a brigadier-general, and the 
governor z but all the reſt, that were in the fort, 
to the number of 6c0, were killed or drowned in 


indeavoring to eſcape, except twelve (the French | 


boats (2). 
When the lord Cuts found himſelf intirely in 


poſſeſſion of the forts, having left 400 men in the 


outworks, he poſted a guard, at the great port, 
towards the town, and a ſmall guard at each ſally- 
port; ſeized the magazines, ſent out a hundred 
grenadiers to diſcover, on the fide of the Macſe, 
n any of the enemy were there; drew up the reſt of 
his troops upon the rampart, towards the town; 
turned the encmy's cannon upon themſelves ; made 
a dilcharge, to give notice to the camp, that all 
was well, and continued under arms all night. In 


ſmall | 


' with the cipic diſcharge of all their cannon and 


| as they at firſt inſiſted on, and which the Prince of 


gincer under general Cohorn, and was to have wel Blood. 
made the lodgment, when he ſaw that the lord 

Cuts had quited that defign, to puſh on farther, 

as we have ſcen, ſhew'd the part of a brave officer, 
charging with the men, ſword in hand, and killing 

an officer of the enemy's grenadiers, who made a 
vigorous oppolition with his party; and monſ. de 

la Martineric, a French Proteſtant ingineer, lately Bravery ang 
tent from England by his royal highneſs, was allo ; 4-4 — 
very {crviceable in this action, as well by his bravery inere. 
as his ſkill. For it was partly thro? his advice, that 

the lurc. Cuts reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the 

tort 3 11gthuly conjecturir g, that if the enemy made a 
vigorous reſiſtance at the ravelin, and were beaten 


Ott, as, induced, they were, they would be fo fatigued 


as not to he able to hold out long in the fort; and it 
happened 1o ac cordingly. This was a bold and glori- 
ous action, chiefly Wing to the bravery and con- 
duct of the lord Cuis, who himſelt behaved in ſo 
gallant a manner, as jultly deſerved, a general 
applauſe. 

V hile theſe glorious actions were performing, on 
the ſiue of the — Cuts's attack, 1 oy Vs — pong 
hait behaved himſelt with a gallantry ſuitable to his Prince of 
birth 3 and his troops, incouraged by his example, Anhalt, 
attack'd tne enemy with all imaginable vigor, and 
carried the ravelin on their five, ſword in hand; 
buc the French having broke the bridge between 
that ravelin and the tort, tho? ſome of the Pruſſians 
cap'd into the ditch and ſwam over, it was im- 
puliible for the reſt of their troops to pals, 

The beſiegers imployed the four following days y,,, ſu 
in firing turiouſly from their batteries upon the render 
wal: ot the town, in order to widen the breaches ; 
and all other neccflary preparations were made for 
a general aſſault. to which the ſoldiers ſnew'd an 
eager defire, The twenty-third, the contederates, 
having receive 2dvice of the ſurrender of Landau, 
expreſs'd their joy for the news, in order of battle, 


{mall arms. This the beſieged, as it was reported, 
took to be a ſignal tor the approaching ſtorm on the 
town; becauſe the attack of fort St. Michael, 
which had very much intimidated the gariſon, be- 
gan in the ſame manner. They, therefore, im- 
mediately beat a parly, and ſurrender'd the place, 
on the twenty fifth (4). Pur ſuant to the capitulation, 
they were conducted to Antwerp, with their arms 
and baggage; but without any cannon or mortars, 


(1) Among others were the late duke of Vork, the earl of Huntington, the lord Lorn (now duke of Argile,) the lord 
Mark Ker, the Prince d'Avergne ; fir Richard Temple, baronet, (now lord viſcount Cobham) colonel Webb, and mr. 


Dalrimple. 


(2) The French, to depreciate the honor gain'd by the allies, and more particularly by the Engliſh, in this action, pretend, 
that being ſenſible of the weakneſs of the gariſon of the fort, orders had been given them, that morning, to abandon the 
cover'd-way and the half-moons; to cut off the draw-bridges, and to make what fire they could from the body of the place ; 
that they were juſt abo executing theſe orders, when the allies attack'd the cover'd way of the fort; and that the whole gar- 
, juſt come out of the hoſpitals of Ruremond and Venlo, not perfectly recover'd. De Quincy, Hitt, 


riſon conſiſted only ot 


Mil. de Louis le gr. Tome, III. p. 566. 


3) Of the Engliſh, in this action, two captains were wounded, two lieutenants and one enſign killed, and three wounded; 
one ſerjeant killed, and three wounded; one hundred and thirty men kill'd, and a hundred and thirty two wounded; and the 
lord Cuts's aid de camp, captain Bolas, with mr. Eley, an Engliſh volunteer, killed on the ſpot. 
no leſs than that of the Engliſh. 

(4) French writers themſelves allow, that the great motions they obſerv'd in the camp of the beſiegers, the 23d in the 
evening, which they apprehended was in order to a general aſſault, determin'd them to beat a parly, and deſire to cp. 

: allau- 


The loſs of the Dutch was 
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Ax x. Naſſau-Saarbruck would, upon no account allow | treated to Tongren, with great precipitation, and Q. A x x, 
W 1702, them. During this ſiege, which laſted four weeks, | intrench'd himſelf there: but ſoon after, not think- Ax“ 1702. 


2 the beſieged are computed to have loſt as many | ing himſelt ſafe enough even there, he decamp'd 
men, and more commiſſion'd officers, than the | and march'd towards 3 , POL 


beſiegers. f During theſe marches, ſeveral inſtances occur'd Farther mo- 
the turemond, The ear] of Marlborough was no ſooner informed | to ſhew the ſuperior conduct of the earl of Marl- tions of the 
" of the ſurrender of Venlo, than his active genius | borough to that of the marſhal de Bouflers, how * armies. 


put him upon making the beſt of the remainder of | much better intelligence he had, and how active 
the ſeaſon, and puſhing on to new conqueſts, He, | he was in circumventing all the marſhal's de- 
therefore, ordered thoſe an Dutch and Pruſſian | ſign (3). 


forces, which had taken Vealo, to invelt Rure- Nor was the earl's vigilance leſs conſpicious, in The conſede. 
mond (or Roermond) another town of Spaniſh | the extraordinary march he made from his camp at tate come be- 
* Guelderland (1), of equal, or more conſiderable | Soutendale to Liege, before which place he fate fore Liege. 


importance, tho' not ſo well fortified as Venlo. The | down with his army, the 12th of October N. S. (4). 
town was inveſted, the twenty-ninth of September, | The 13th, the whole army decamp'd, and advanced 
N. S. and the confederates, as ſoon as the trenches | a little nearer the city. At their approach, they 
were open'd, attacking it with a more than common | found the ſuburb of St. Walburg ſet on fire by the 
vigor, or rather fury, the gariſon, conſiſting of | French gariſon; and the governor, with eight bat- 
four battalions of foot, commanded by the Prince | talions, retired into the great citadel, having put the 
de Hoorn, found it was to no purpoſe to attempt | remainder of his troops, in the ſmaller citadel call'd 
a long reſiſtance. They, therefore, beat a parly, | the Chartreuſe. The chapter and magiſtracy had, 
i, the ſixth of October, and, the next day, ſurren- the evening before, ſent commiſſioners to the earl 
| der'd the town upon articles, the gariſon being of Marlborough, deſiring to treat, and their re- 
conducted to Louvain. queſt being readily granted, this day, three of the 
And Steven- During this ſhort ſiege, Stevenſwaert, a ſmall | chapter, and as many of the magiſtracy, came 
ſwaert, be- but very ſtrong town, or rather fortreſs, ſeated on | out again, and the articles being agreed on, they 
ſeged and a little iſland in the middle of the Maeſe, about | were ſigned by the earl, by the deputies of the 
— five miles to the ſouth of Ruremond, defended by | States-general, and by the commiſſioners from the 
a colonel, with 400 men, being likewiſe vigorouſly | chapter and magiſtracy. In purſuance to theſe ar- The city ſur- 
attack*d, by general Schultz, with a detachment, | ticles, one of the gates of the city was delivered renders. 
and taken by capitulation, the navigation of the | up to the confederates, the ſame night, at ten 
Maeſe was thereby opened, and made free, be- | & clock ; and, on the fourteenth, they took poſſeſ- 
tween Maeſtricht and Holland: and all this while, | fion of the whole town, with three Engliſh regi- 
the marſhal de Bouflers fate ſtill, without making | ments of horſe, and as many battalions of foot, 
any motion for the relief of theſe important places, | under the command of the lord Cuts. 
or even ſo much as to aim at offering the allies any The eighteenth of October, N.S. in the even- The great 
diverſion. | ing, the trenches were opened before the great cita- citadel be- 
The fiege of With theſe conſiderable conqueſts, the deputies | del, by four Engliſh battalions, on the right, com- ſieged. 4 
Liege reiolv- of the States would very willingly have fate down | manded by lieutenant-general Sommerstelt, and the 
ed upon. contented; but the earl of Marlborough, wiſely | like number of Dutch on the left, commanded by 
foreſeing how valuable a conqueſt the fine and noble | lieutenant- general Fagel. The very ſame evening, 
city of Liege would be, and how highly it would | the allies attacked an intrenchment of the enemy's, 
redound to the reputation of the contederate arms, | which occaſioned a great fire on both ſides ; but ar 
and, beſide, the great importance of it, as he | length the French were beaten off, and, having 
might put a great part of his army, in winter- | attempted to regain that poſt, were repulſed with 
quarters there, reſolved to attempt it, and thereby | conſiderable loſs. | 
put a glorious end to the campain (2). The 20th, at ſun-riſing, the batteries of the be- 
The marſhal The marſha] de Bouflers, who ſoon ſuſpected | fiegers being all erected and compleat, and mounted 
de Boufters the earl's deſign, being rouſed from his lethargy, | with forty-four cannon and twelve mortars, they 
eee with thought it now high time to do ſomething for the | began to play againſt the citadel with great fury, 
precipitation, ſecuricy of that important place. He therefore | and thereby blew up a magazine of the enemy's, 
viſited the moſt conſiderable poſts between that | with upwards of 1000 loaded bombs and grenadoes, 
city and Maeſtricht, making a ſhew as if his de- and ſeveral barrels of powder. 
ſign was to incamp thereabouts. He likewiſe, | The 21ſt, the beſiegers continued to cannonade 
went twice, with the duke of Maine, and leveral | the citadel more furiouſly than the day before, and 
ingineers, to view the fortifications of the citadel], | diſmounted all the enemy's batteries, two pieces of 
However, he was no ſooner informed of the march | cannon and two mortars excepted. 
of the confederate army towards Liege, than he re- | The ſame evening, the confederates throwing 


K—— i. 


(1) Thas place is generally reckoned the ſecond city of Guelderland, and ſtands on the Maeſe, at the confluence of that river, 
and the Roer; eleven miles ſouth of Venlo, and twenty-one ſouth of Guelders. It has ſeveral ſtately monaſteries, among which | 
that of the Carthuſians is the moſt conſiderable. 

(2) This place, which is number'd among the great cities of Europe, has, within the town and ſuburbs, above one hundred 
Churches, eight of which are collegiate, and thirty-two parochial, and is beſide very rich and populous: and has a famous 
univerſity, indow'd with large eccleſiaſtical revenues. It is ſeated in a pleaſant vally, ſurrounded with hills, the river Maeſe 
entering it, in two branches, accompanied with ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, which form a great number of delightful iſlands. On | 
the brow of a hill, that hangs over it, is a citadel of great ſtrength, which commands it: and it has beſide another ſmaller | 
citadel call'd the Chartreuſe. Lediard's liſe of Marlborough. Vol. 1. p. 185. | 

(3) Of this, among others, we have the following memorable inſtance : hh earl having notice where the marſhal deſign'd | 
to be, one day, at noon, marched ſo early, and was ſo poſted, that Bouflers, with his army, came within ſhot of the confe- 
derate troops, before he knew where he was, and might probably have been intirely cut off, if the too cautious Dutch could 
have been prevailed upon to venture a battle: but that being prevented, the marſhal ſtole out of the trap, by favor of the | 
dark night. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. 1. p. 186. ; | 

(4) The duke decamp'd, with the grand army, about one in the 1 and march'd, in two columns, towards that important - 
place. Hecroſs'd the Jecker, a little above Maeſtricht, leaving the Maeſe to the left. About four, in the afternoon, he came 
wicnhin cannon ſhot of the citadel ; and, about ſun-ſetting, both columns joining, the camp was form'd along the hill, 
near it, on the north-ſide ; by which means, the city, citadel and lower-fort, were, in a manner, all block'd up. The 
governor, and commander in chief, was lieutenant-general Violaine, who had twelve battalions of foot under his command, 
and had, in the two citadels, near 50 pieces of cannon and mortars mounted, with great ſtore of ammunition, and all other 
neceſſaries. Lediard's life of Marlborough. Vol. 1. p. 187. 


— 
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Q. A vx, ſome bombs into the place, ſet another of the | eſt part of the building in flames, and about two Q. A x 
A' 1-02, enemy's magazines on fire, in which were 6000 


u, ( 


in the afternoon, the cannon of the beſiegers ha- Ax 1702 


LAY Ry grenadoes ready filled, and a great quantity of | ving begun to play, and batter the place, the ga 


powder. The attack was carried on that night riion immediately deſired to capitulate. Hoſtages 
with great ſucceſs; and, the next day, two more being, hereupon, exchanged, it was agreed, that 
magazines were ſet on fire by their bombs. The one of the gates ſhould be delivered to the con- 
ſame evening, their ſmall mortars for grenadoes | tederates, in the morning, and that the gariſon, 
(an invention aſcribed to monſ. Cohorn, and | which inſiſted to go directly to Namur, ſhould 


called by his name) being ready, all the batteries | march out, the 31ſt, in the evening, with their 


The counter- 


ceſs. 3 of cannon, and be conducted by Tongres, 
The 23d, a conſiderable breach being made, | Vogelſanck, and Herenthal, to Antwerp. 


began to play, with great order, diſpatch and ſuc- | arms, colors flying, drums beating, and two ſmall 


@ _ ( 


and four other magazines of the enemy's being The 3d of November, N. S. the confederate army he cc be. 
blown up, it was reſolved to attack the counter- | ſeparated near Liege, and thereby put an end to a rate amy 
ſcarp that evening: accordingly, four battalions of | campain, glorious beyond expectation, in which a ſeparates. 


500 grenadiers, on the right, commanded by lieu- ; great number of places were taken, with an incon- 

tenant-general Sommersfelt, and a like number, on | ſiderable loſs, and in which the earl of Marlborough 

the left, under the command of lieutenant- general laid the ground- work, to the great ſucceſs and 

Fagel, were appointed for the attack. reputation he afterwards gained during this 
About four in the afternoon, the ſignal being war 2). 


ſearp ſtormed. given, the confederates advanced, with great in- [his :am>ain, however happy, was ſucceeded by The ear! of 
trepidity, towards the enemy: ſuch ſtrict order an accident, which had almoſt, at once, loſt the ho- Marlborough 
was likewiſe obſerved, that not a muſket was fired, | nor and advantage of it. The day the army ſe- p 1 


The Char- 
treu ſe ſur - 
readers. 


tho' the French more than enough provoked them, parated, the carl of Marlborough went to Mae- 
by a continual fire from the town. Being advanced itricht, where he imbarked, the very ſame evening, 
ro a convenient nearneſs, they attack -1 the COUNn- on the Vacite, for Holland. He had a detachment 
rerſcarp with ſo much fury, that the French could of twenty-five ſoldiers, commanded by a lientenant, 
not defend their poſt, but ſoon abandon'd it. Ihe | in the boa! with him, to ſerve as a convoy. The 
allies, in the mean time, inſtead of lodging them- | rext morning, he joined monſ. Cohorn, and they 
ſelves upon it, got into the covered-way, paſſed | continued their paſſage together, having a company 
the ditch, mounted the breach at once, and took of uxty men, in a larger boat before them. A troop 
the place by dint of ſword. of ho! le, of ſixty men, was likewiſe ordered to ride 

In the heat of action, the lord Cuts, who was | along the ba K, of the river. The great boat, in 
in tie city with ten battal.ons, detached 1200 men | which general Cohorn was, happen'd to out fail the 
to the aſſiſtance of the aſſailants z theſe ruſn' ! ſud- | other i the night, and the troopers on ſhoar, at 
denly and unexpectedly into the citadel, on that ſide | the ſame time, miſtook their way, The French 
next the city, which contributed not a little to the | had yer the town of Guelder in their hands; and a 


ſucceſs of the attack; for the enemy were ſo ſur- party of thirty-five men from thence, were lurking 


rized and daunted to find themſelves fallen upon | on the banks of the river, near three leagues below 
in this manner, on every ſide, that they quited the | Veolu, waitirg for an adventure. It was now be- 
breach much ſooner than there was otherwiſe reaſon tween eleven and twelve o'clock, and the com- 
to expect they would have done. par.y being all aſleep, theſe men ſeized the rope by 

Monſ. de Violaine, the governor, (who, but five wich the boat was towed, and hauled it to the 
days before, upon a ſummons ſent him to ſurrender, | ſhoar: they then made an immediate diſcharge of 
returned the earl of Marlborough this haughty an- | their f. all arms and threw ſeveral grenadoes into 
ſwer, that it would be time enough to tuink of the boat, by which ſome ſoldiers were wounded : 
e that ſix weeks after“) was ſo ſurprized at this this done, they enter'd and feiz'd the boat, and 
vigorous attack and unexpected bolineſs, that he thoſe who were in it, before they could recover 
immediately beat a parly 3 but the victorious allies, ' themſelves to make oppoſition. 


being already in the place, would hear nothing of The ears brother had taken a paſſport, which But gets on 
it, and had killed all they met, if the French had | not being made uſe of, it remained in the goes 


not thrown down their arms and beg'd quarter, hands of his ſecretary, and which now ſerved the 
which was readily granted (1). earl. The date indeed was expired; but the calm 

The citadel being thus caken, after an obſtinate | and wondertul preſenſe of mind with which he pro- 
fight of about three quarters of an hour, the vic- | duced it, together with the hurry they were in, fa- 
tory of the confederates was, ſoon after, com- | vored by the night, happily prevented that from 
pleated, by the ſurrender of the Chartreuſe, which | being diſcovered. They therefore only rifled the 
they deſigned to have attack'd two days ſooner, | boat, ſearched the trunks and baggage, emptied 
had not the ſtormy weather, which happened the | them ot what plate and other things of value they 
26th and 27th, damaged their bridge of boats. tound, and took preſents from thoſe whom they 

On the 29th, about ten in the morning, their | believed were protected by their paſſes 3 and then, 
mortars began to play, which having ſer the great- after having detained them ſeveral hours, and taken 


—  — 


(1) At the concluſion of this glorious aftion, a ſmall miſtake happen'd, which was fatal to ſome of the victors, who, firing 
ſome ſmall arms after they were in poſſeſſion of the place, gave occaſion to thoſe who were in the batteries to believe, that the 
enemy had rallied again, on the farther ſide of the citadel ; upon which they poured in a whole ſhower of bombs, at random, 
which falling among friends and foes, did ſome damage before the miſtake was diſcovered. 

The troops, and more particularly the Engliſh, all behaved with great bravery, and, beſide an immortal honor, got a very 
conſiderable booty, in gold and filver, notes upon ſubſtantial merchants in Liege (which were as good as mony) and plate. 
The loſs of the Engliſh (beſide mr. Wentworth, brother to the lord Raby, who went as volunteer) was one lieutenant-colonel, 
one major, three captains, and ſix ſubalterns ſlain, twenty-four officers wounded, 143 private ſoldiers killed, and 360 wounded. 
The enemy was computed to have had double that number k.11'd and wounded, and beſide the loſs of thirty-ſix pieces of cannon, 
and a great quantity of arms and amunition, the governor and the duke ot Charoſt, with the remainder of eight battalions, that 
were in the citadel, were made priſoners at diſcretion. Lediard's Life of Marlborough. Vol. I. p. 191. : 

(2) When the earl took the command of the army, he found it flying before the enemy ; and hardly thought ſecure, tho 
under the cannon of a conſiderable fortreſs : but no ſooner had he taken that command, than the pale-faced goddeſs, Fear, 


took up her abode with the enemy. They were as aſſiduous to avoid a battle, as he to ſeek it. They even neglected advantages 


they might have taken, and ſuffered him to undertake and execute juſt What he himſelf would. Lediard's Life of Marlbo- 
rough, Vol. I. p. 195. * 


rench party, 


* 
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Q. A x x, their guard of foot - priſoners, they let them go, 
Ax? 1702. and ſo happily eſcaped the danger. 

* The governor of Venlo having early notice of his 
excellency's being taken, but not being informed of 
the circumſtances which followed, preſumed he was 
carried priſoner to Guelder ; he therefore, with his 
whole gariſon, marched immediately to inveſt that 
Conſternation place. This news coming likewiſe to the Hague, 


of 592 in the ſame imperfe& manner, put the States under 
* - no ſmall conſternation. They immediately aſſem- 


bled, and reſolved to ſend orders to all their forces, 
to march immediately to Guelder, to threaten the 
1 with the utmoſt extremities, unleſs they 

ould deliver the priſoners, and never to leave the 
4 till either they had taken it, or the general were 
et free. But, before theſe orders could be diſpatch'd, 
the earl of Marlborough came to the Hague, where he 
was received with inexpreſſible joy, not only hy the 
States, but by the inhabitants, who began to look upon 
him as their guardian- angel, and upon chat occa- 


Removed by 
his arrival at 
a: the Hague. 


allies of being in the intereſt of France, ſurpriſed Q. A x x, 
and took Ulm, a large and ſtrong Imperial city, An? 1702. 
the capital of the circle of Suabia (2); declared 
oY againſt the confederates, threatned the cir- 
Cles of Suabia and Franconia, in caſe they did not 
obſerve an exact neutrality, and, by his actions 
and declarations, ſtruck terror and amazement 
throughout the whole Empire. It appear'd alſo by 
lome intercepted letters, that the Bavarians intended 
to penetrate into the Briſgow, with 10,000 mer, 
and to have poſted themſelves on the Rhine, near 
Hunninghen, in order to join the French. How- 
ever, by the diligence and valor of Prince Lewis 
of Baden, and the other Imperial generals, eſpe- 
cially at the bloody and unequal battle of Friedlin- 
gen, where the French were routed (3), all the in- 
deayors of the French and Bavarians, to joia each 
each other, were fruſtrated for this winter, and 
the former obliged to paſs the Rhine. 


The diet of the Empire was ſo incens'd at the The Empire 
treachery of the Elector ot Bavaria, in ſeizing Ulm, declares war 
that, after a warm debate thereupon, it was reſolved, — > 

, J | . rench King, 
by a plurality of voices, to declare war againſt th. wo od. 


ſion, ſo crouded the ftreets, to give his excellency 
a hearty welcome, that it was not without great 
difficulty, he could get thro* them to his lodgings, 


to ſuch a degree was he beloved, and of ſo high 
eſteem was the name ot Marlborough, with people 
of every condition. 

The grand penſionary Heir:fius, when he compli- 
mented him, 1n the name of the States, on his hap- 
py eſcape ; ſaid, „ that his captivity had well-nigh 
« jnflaved not only their provinces, but put it in 
e the power of Frai ce, to have extended her uncon- 
troulable cominion over all Europe, by detaining 
his perſon, whom they could not but look upon 
as deſtined by providence, to be its inſtrument, 
in aſcertaining the liberty of the better part 
% of the Chriſtian worla”, To which his excel- 
lency made the following modeſt anſwer ; that 
„ he ſhould always take pride in being ſerviceable 
ce to the common cauſe, and their Hiah-might- 

neſſes in particular; but he thought what had 
been applied to him, in juſtice belonged to the 
Queen, his miſtreſs, who, by Govp's aſſiſtance, 
might be the inſtrument of the divine will ; but 
as for his part, it was glory ſufficient for him, 
e to be her Majeſty's agent.” 

Prince Lewis of Baden, who commanded the Im- 
perial army, in Germany, finding himſelf ſuperior to 
the enemy, laid ſiege to Landau, the ninth of 
June: but the place being ſtrong (1), and defended 
by a numerous gariſon, held our 'till the begining 
of September ; when the Prince having informed 


The grand 
penſionary's 
compliment 
to the earl. 


Vis modeſt 
anſwer. 


Affairs of the 
Empire, 


Landau taken 
3 Pe the point of ſurrendring, his Majeſty came into 
the Imperial army, and was preſent when the gari- 
ſon beat a parly, the 1oth of that month, and con- 
ſequently had the honor of the conqueſt. 

To counterbalance this advantage, a few days 
before that place ſurrendered, the Elector of Bava- 


ria, who had been a long time ſuſpected by the 


The elector 
of Bava nia 


ſizes Ulm. 


the King of the Romans, that the town was upon 


French King, and the duke d' Anjou, waich was 4 Anjou. 
done accordingly; and a memorial was order'd to 
be drawn up, requeſting his Imperial Majeſty, to pro- 
ceed againſt the Elector, according to the conſtitu- 
tions of the Empire. The miniſters ot the Elector of 
Bavaria and Cologn were, hereupon, forbid..pp.ariug 
any more in the gencral diet; notwichſtanding which, 
the Elcctor of Bavaria proteſted ag unſt thelc proceed- 
1'gs of the general dict, and particularly again t their 


| declaration of war (4); but o regat was hade tus 
f 


| 


- proteſt : and for the Empirc's declarauon of w. 7, it 


was publiſh*d and notified to the cardinal of Lamberg, 

the Emperor's commiſſioner, on the zoth of Sep- 

tember, N. S. by the direction of the Elector of 

Mentz, in the name ot the diet of Ratiſbon (5). 
And now, the Empire having declared war The quota of 

againſt France, the diet came to a relolution co the Empire. 

maintain an army of 120,000 men; but how mi- 

ſerably they fell ſnort oi their quota, «lmott every 

year, the ſequel will roo evidently ſhew. 
Before I quit Germany, I mult take notice, that 

towards the latter end ot the year, count Tallurd 

took the ſtrong caſtle of Tracrbach, upon the river 

Moſel, after a ſtout reuſtance; and, on the other 

ſide, the hereditary Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel took 

Zinch, Lintz, Brizich and Audernach, au fmall 

places which the French had poſſeſſed themſelves 

of upon the Rhine. Thus ſtood matters, at tis 

time, in Germany. 
The duke of Bavaria's declaring tor France, ſo 1 of 

extreamly imbaraſs'd the Emperor, that he could 4 

| not ſend the re-intorcements into Italy, which he had 

Promiſed Prince Eugene, tho' he tivod in great 

need of them: for King Philip of Spain, having 

firſt viſited his Kingdom of Naples, afterwards 

Joined the duke de Vendome, in Lombardy. How- 


(t) Landau is a ſmall but ſtrong city of Germany, in the lower circle and palatinate of the Rhine, once Imperial, but ſubject 
to the French after the treaty of Munſter, It ſtands on the river Queich, about eight miles ſouth gf Neuſladt, about thirteen 


weſt of Philipſburg, and about fixteen ſouth-welt of Spiers. 


(2) This city, which is rich and populous, as well as large and ſtrong, is adorned with many ſtately edifices, and particu- 
larly with a cathedral reckoned the fineſt in Germany. It ſtands on the rivers Danube and Iller, near torty miles welt ot Augſ- 
burg, about fifty almoſt ſouth-weſt of Stutgard, and near ſixty almoſt north-eaſt of Conſtance. 


(3) According to the account publiſh'd by the Imperialiſts, which they grounded upon the Prince of Baden's having gain'd 


is point, to prevent the conjunction of the Elector with the French. 


But monſ. de Villars, likewiſe, laid claim to the victory, 


becauſe he took Friedlingen the next day; and he was afterwards rewarded tor it with a marſhal's ſtaff. 

(4) The eleQor alledged, that an offenſive war, like this, ought to be reſolved upon by common conſent, and not by 
„ plurality of voices”. To which it was anſwered, *<* that the King of France had attack'd the Empire, by invading, not 
only in his own name, but in the name of the duke d'Anjou, his grandſon, ſeveral fiefs o the Empire in Italy, the archbiſhop- 
rick of Cologn, and the dioceſe of Liege, as alſo by diſturbing the trade of the Rhine, and commiting ſeveral other holtti- 


„ liries which rendered this war defenſive, and not offenſive, on the ſide of the Empire. 


Boyer's reign of Queen Ann, p. 29. 


(5) The occaſion of this defeQion of the eleftors of Bavaria and Cologn has been very differently reported: but the con- 
tinuator of Rapin, in French, gives us cne ſo very ſingular, that I cannot torbear mentioning it. He not only ſuppoles it 


to proceed from a diſcontent at the crown of Spain's being loſt 


to their family, by the death of the Prince of Bavaria; but in- 


ſinuates, as if they thought there was ſomething myſterious in that Prince's premature death, and imagined ioul play in the 


caſe, to make way for the houſe of Auſtria ; 
Book 26. p. 477- : 


Ne. 36. Vol. III. 


and that they thereupon conceived ſuch a prejudice againſt the Imperial family. 


7 C 


Ver, 
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Q. A x x, ever, Prince Eugene was not diſcouraged from at- 
Ax' 1702. tacking them, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of 
oa, ooo of the enemy, againſt 25,000 ot his troops. 


The battle of 


Luzara. 


French ac- 
count of this 
battle. 


This he did the 15th of Auguſt, and, according 
to the German account, obtain'd the victory : but 
as the French gave out, that their army was victo- 
rious, and ſung Te Deum for it, as well as the Ger- 
mans, I ſhall, tor the ſatistaction of the reader, give 
both their accounts. 

The account given by the Imperialiſts of the 
battle of Luzara, 

Upon ſeveral advices which we received, that the 
enemy advanced towards us, with their whole army, 
Prince Eugene ordered the trumpets to ſound to horſe, 
the 15th in the morning, and about ten o'clock he 
ordered the whole army to march towards Luzara. 

Never were men ſeen to march with ſuch a zea- 
lous alacrity : both officers and ſoldiers, over-joyed, 
advanced with ſo much ſpeed, that our right wing 
ingaged before four in the afternoon, with the 
enemy's left, which they met near the Po. We 
fired ſo thick upon them, with our cannon, that 
we forced the enemy's army to make a halt, which 
gave our left wing time to advance, and range 
themſelves in order of battle. 

About ſix o'clock, our right wing fell on, with 
an undaunted and wonderful courage, and was re- 
ccived very briſkly by the enemy. Both the one 
and the other tought with an extraordinary obſtinacy, 
n&icher of the parties being willing to loſe a foot of 
ground; 'till our left wing being ingaged, we over- 
threw the King's gens d' arms, and the Iriſh regi- 
ments, which 1o increaſed the courage of our men, 
that they forced the enemy to retreat 700 paces, 
leaving the field of battle, and their dead, in our 
poſſcſſion; tho they were much ſuperior to us in 
number, and advantageouſly poſted. Their firing, 
which was extreamly thick and violent, laſted about 
two hours: but, at length, night parted the iwo 
armies, and put an end to the combat. Ours 
remained maſters of the field ot battle, and poſted 
themſelves upon it, and the enemy retreated ſeveral 
hundreds of paces. 

We may judge, by the enemy's loſs, which, as 
all the deſerters acknowledge, amounts to 10,000 
men, with what courage both the. armies fought. 
Our loſs is about 3000 killed and wounded. We 
lament extreamly the loſs of the Prince of Commerci, 
who, in the firſt onſet, was ſhot thro? the body, and 
fell down dead: the marquis Davia, who was abroad, 
with a party, returned in the heat of the combat, 
and took his opportunity ſo well, that he fell upon 
the enemy's baggage, on the other ſide of the army, 
and carried off, ro Guaſtalla, as many horſes, mules, 
oxen and waggons, as poſſibly he could. 

The account given by the French of the battle 
of Luzara. 

The 15th of this month, about one o'clock in 
the morning, the army decamp'd from Teſta, with- 
out beating a march, or ſounding to horſe. The 
King of Spain was in the right wing, the count de 
Theſſe led the left, which made the van-guard, and 
the duke de Vendom@ march'd before, with twenty- 
tour companies of grenadiers, and two regiments of 
dragoons. He march'd with ſo much ſpeed, that 
by eight o'clock inthe morning he arrived at Luzara, 
which the enemy had re-inforced the night before, for 
the ſecurity of their magazines. He ſummoned 
the commander to ſurrender, but he returned his 
anſwer in muſket-ſhot, by one of which the count 
de Seſane, was wounded in the arm; by which the 
duke de Vendome judged, that the enemy was 
not far off, and, theretore, reſolved to incamp in 
that place. About noon, being ranging his men 
as they arrived, they ſaw the enemy drawn up in 
battle-array, with their cannon in front, and march- 
ing againſt our left wing, which extended it ſelf as 


| 


| 


far as the Po, in that part where they had a deſign Q. Any 
The Ax? 


to have built a bridge of communication. 
duke de Vendome ordered the brigades of Pie- 


"mont, the marines, the regiment of Perche, and 


the brigades of Grancy and Sault, to advance; and 
the ſieur Albergotti, who was intruſted to poſt them, 
ordered they ſhould intrench themſelves forthwith, b 
the favor of a ſmall wood, and a mound upon the banks 
of the river Po: but the ground not permiting a 
ſecond line, the ſieur de Beſons drew up the regi- 
ments of cavalry of colonel- general de Montperoux, 
d'Uſez, du Borge, d' Anjou, Cavaillac, the dra- 
goons of Savoy, and ſome other regiments, behind 
the ſaid infantry, to ſupport it. The dragoons of 
Senectaire, and a ſquadron of dragoons ot Spain, 
were placed near the brigade of Piemont. The 
duke de Vendome ſent cannon, which were placed 
on the mound, between the right and the left 
wing. In the mean time, the marquis de Crequi, 
lieutenant-general for the day, ranged the right 
wing in battle-array, according to the orders of 
the King of Spain, and the duke de Vendome, 
who were in continual motion, commancing 
every where. About five o'clock, the enemy's 
whole army being arrived, their infantry in two 
lines, ſuſtained by their cavalry, march'd againſt 
our left wing, who tarried for them, without dit- 
charging one ſhot, *cill they came half as tar as a 
tulec would carry. The nature of the ground was 
ſuch, that, advancing, they laid their tlank open 
to the regiment of Piemont, and the marine brigade, 
who fired continually on them, with ſo much vi- 
gor, that they were repulſed, leaving the ground 
covered with the ſlain, Within halt an hour, they 
returned to the charge, and were ſtill repulſed. 
Then they brought on freſh troops, and cnarged 
the third time with the ſame ſucceſs. At length, 
the fourth time, they forc'd the Iriſh, and the regi- 
ments bf Perche and Sault, to give a little ground; 
but the count de Beſons cauſing the regiments of the 
colonel- general Montperoux and of Bourbon, to 
march againſt the enemy, and which he led on 
ſeveral times to the charge, put a ſtop to their ca- 
reer. The regiment ot Piemont preſerved their 
polt, notwithſtanding the efforts of the enemy, who 
demanded a ſuſpenſion of arms, to recover the 
dead body of ſome perſon of quality, whoſe name 
we knew not. At the ſame time, almoſt, the fight 
began in our right wing, where the enemy were re- 
ceived with no leſs vigor and intrepidity, tho? all 
the troops, that were to have compoled it were 
not yet arrived. The marquis de Crequi was 
mortally wounded, in the firit charge, and died 
yeſterday, lamented by the whole army. The 
count d' Eſtrades, at the head of his regiment ot 
dragoons, took a ſtandard from the enemy. The 
dragoons of the Dauphin, of Lautruch, and Lan- 
guedoc gained two pieces of cannon. The battle 
continued, in this manner, ?*rill an hour before night, 
with ſuch an extraordinary firing of the ſmall ſhot, 
that the oldeſt officers in the army acknowledged 
they had never ſeen the like. At length, thc 
enemy retired to the banks of the Zero, where 
they incamp'd : they had between 5 and 6000 men, 
or more, killed or wounded, on this occaſion, and 
ſeveral of their principal officers, which is confirm'd 
by the report of all their deſerters. In the confe- 
derate army, there were about 2500 kill'd or 
wounded, with ſeveral other officers of quality. 
The marquis de Montandre, colonel of the marine 
regiment, the count de Ronel, a reformed colonel; 
the fieur de Vandeville, and the ſicur d' Arenes, 
brother to the major-general, were ſlain, The 
duke de Leſdiguiers, the marquis de Mongon, 
de Grancy, de Montperoux, de Liguerac, and 
the lieutenant-colonel of Piemont were wounded, 
and the count de Theſſe received a contuſion. - 
the 
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An x. the general officers ſignalized themſelves, by their 
-, 1-02 conduct and by their reſolution, The King of 
9 Spain, being willing to incourage the ſoldiers, by 
his preſenſe, expoſed himſelf, ſeveral times, to the 
fire of the cannon and ſmall ſhot, and remained all 
this day and yeſterday, almoſt forty hours together, 
without ſleeping, or hardly eating. The duke de 
Vend6me, who was preſent every where, perform- 
ed all the duties of a general, being always in the 
reateſt danger, It was thought, the enemy's de- 
ign was to fave their magazines in Luzara, to 
make themſelves maſters of a particular 3 of 
the river, where, by the conveniency of an iſland, a 
bridge might be made, by the French, to preſerve 
their communication with the army of the Prince 
de Vaudemont, and to make the beſt of the advan- 
tage which the ground atiorded them, covered with 
trees, and inter-cut with ditches, cauſe-ways and 
hedges. But the conduct ot the duke de Vendome, and 
the valor of the ſoluiers, broke all their meaſures. We 
are now at work, without interruption, upon cut- 
ting off the bridges, that preſcrve their communi- 
cation with Bc:iclio, Yelterday the gariſon of 
Luzara, covfilting of 400 foot, and 150 horſe; 
ſurrender'd at diſertcion, &c. 

Notwithſtanding both ſides, we ſee, boaſted of 
the victory; the Germans, as they ſay, becauſe 
they remained upon the field of battle, the French 
having retreated ſome hundred paces z and the 


| 


French becauic they made themſelves maſters of 


Luzara, the next day, being intrench'd between 
that place and Prince Eugenc's army: neither of 
them thought fit ro renew the ingagement, but 
contented themſelves * with the honor they had 
gained: and the truth ſeems to be, that night put 
an end to the battle, and the French thought fit 
to retreat under fayor of it. Prince Eugence cer- 
tainly did far more than could be exp=cted from 
him, all circumſiances conſidered ; for he was 
ſtrangely neglected by the court of Vienna; and the 
French and Spaniards, notwithſtanding this battle, 
continuing much more numerous, diſlodged the 
Imperialitts, afterwards, from ſeveral ſmall places; 
with which the campain 1n Italy ended. 1 come 
now to maritime affairs, which were, this year, 
pretty conſiderable. 

Maritime af. Towards the concluſion of the foregoing book, 

kars, I gave the reader an account, that tir George Rooke 
had detach*d fir John Munden, with a ſquadron of 


Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, to ſee the ſquadron, ' 


bound to the Weſt-Indies, well into ſea. This 
Weſt-India-{quadron was commanded by vice-ad- 
Vice-admiral} miral Bembow, and conſiſted of two third and 


Bembow's _= fourth-rates, He left fir George Rooke off 
— of Scilly, the ſecond of September 1701, and, on 
dies ell. the twenty- eighth, made St. Maries, one of the 


Azores, or Weſtern- iſlands, where, calling the 
flag - officers· and captains on board, he communi- 
cated his inſtructions to them. 

Not to follow the vice-admiral, in his voyage to 
ſeveral parts of the Weſt - indies, where no action of 
note happened, I ſhall only briefly obſerve ; that 
fir John Munden, with his ſquadron, left him, the 
tenth of October, and made the beſt of his way 
tor England ; that towards the latter end of January 
1702, he was joined, at Jamaica, by one fourth, 
one fifth, and one fſixth-rate, a bomb-veſſe], a hulk, 
a fire-ſhip, and three veſſels with naval ordnance- 
ſtores, to which two fire-ſhips were added, by the 
governor and council of Jamaica; that in May he 
was joined by rear-admiral Whetſton; and that 


ſcveral of his detach'd ſhips, and ſquadrons, took aQ. A N M, 
good number of prizes from the enemy. Having An* 1702. 
premiſed this, I come now to the only memorable . 
action which . ure during this expedition, I 
mean the vice-admiral's ingagement with monſ. du 
Caſſe's ſquadron. | 

The eleventh of July, the vice-admiral ſet ſail He goes in 
from Port-royal, with two third-rates, ſix fourth- purſuit of 
rates, one fire-ſhip, a bomb-veſſe], a tender and a _ 19% 
floop, deſigning to join the rear-admiral, who was ron. v 
lent out before, on the cruiſe : but geting ad- 
vice, by the Colcheſter and Pendennis, that monſ. 
du Caſſe was expected at Logane, he made for that 
port; where arriving, the twenty-ſeventh, he ſaw 
ſeveral ſhips at anchor near the town, and one, which 
was under fail, was taken by his boat. He purſued a 
man of war, of fifty- guns, but with thirty only moun- 
ted, which ran aſhore and blew up. The next morn- 
ing, three other French ſhips were taken, which, 
together with a (loop, were ſent to Port-royal, with 
the Colcheſter : a fourth, of ſixteen guns was ſunk, 
and a ſhip of eighteen guns being haul'd under a 
fort, which had twelve guns mounted, the boats 
were ſent in, and had not only the good fortune to 
burn her down to the ground, but brought off 
ſeveral other ſhips, laden with wine, brandy and 
other merchandizes. 

He arrived, not long after, in a bay of cape 
Donna Maria, on the welt end ot Hiſpaniola, where 
he was informed, that monſ. du Caſk: was gone tO The enemy's 
Carthagena, and was bound from thence to Puerto ſquadron diſ- 
Bello, He reſolved, therefore, to ſail to that coaſt, covered. 
with two third-rates, and, four fourth- rates; rear- 
admiral Whetſtone (who had taken a French man 
of war of eighteen guns, and two ſloops) being re- 
turned to Jamaica, with inſtructions, for the ſatety 
of that iſland. The tenth of Auguſt, he let fail, 
and ſtretching over towards Santa-martha, on the 
nineteenth, in the afternoon, he diſcovered ten 
fail, near that place, ticering weſtward along 
ſhoar, under their rop-fſails : four of them were from 
ſixty to ſeventy guns, one a great Dutch-built ſhip, 
of about thirty or forty, another full of ſoldiers, | 
three ſmall veſſels, and a floop. The vice-admi- The ingage- 
ral coming up with them, about four the ingage- ment begins. 
ment began. He had diſpoſed his line of battle 
in the following manner, viz. the Defiance, Pen- 
dennis, W indſor, Breda, Greenwich, Ruby, and 
Falmouth ; but two of theſe ſhips, the Defiance and 
A, did not ſtand above two or three broad- 
ides, before they loot'd out ot gun-ſhot ; ſo that 3 
the two — ſhips of the enemy lay on the ad- — 
miral, and gall'd him very much; nor did the ſhips ſome cap- 
in the rear come up to his aſſiſtance, wich the dili- tains. 
gence they ought to have done. The fight laſted, 
however, till dark, and tho' the firing then ceaſed, the 
vice-admiral kept them company all night (1). The 
next morning, at break of day, he was near the French 
ſhips, but none of his ſquadron, excepting the Ruby, 
were with him ; the reſt being three, four, or five miles 
a-ſtern, notwithſtanding which the French did not 
fire a gun at the vice-admiral, tho' he was within 
their reach. At two in the afte,noon, the French 


drew into a line; tho', at the fame time, they 


made what ſail they could to avoid fighting. How- 
ever, the vice-admiral and the Ruby kept them 
company, all night, plying their chaſe-guns. 
Thus the vice-admiral continued purſuing, and, rh, French 
at times, ſkirmiſhing with the enemy, tor- four purſued. 
days more; but was never duly ſeconded by ſeveral 

of the ſhipsof his ſquadron. 


(1) The admiral believing, that if he led himſelf, on all tack uld C 
that thoſe captains, for ſhame, would not fail to tollow a good example, he ordered the tollowing line of battle : 


ks {perceiving the French would decline fighting if they . ould) 


1 he Breda, of 


ſeventy-guns, vice-admiral Bembow and captain Fugg ; Lefiance, ot ſixty-four, captain Richard Kirby; Windſor, o ſixty, cap- 


tain John Conſtable ; Greenwich, ot fi'ty-four, captain Cooper Wade; Ruby, of forty-eight, captain George Walton: Fen- 
dennis, of forty-eight, captain Thomas Hudſon : and the Falmouth, of forty-eight, captain Samuel Vincent, 


The 


—— — - — 


— 
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Q. Ann, The twenty-third, about noon, the admiral took 
Ax* 1702. from them a ſmall Engliſh ſhip, called the Ann- 
gal. which they had taken off of Liſbon ; and 
the Ruby being diſabled he ordered her to Port- 
royal. About eight at night, the whole ſquadron 
was up with the vice-admiral, and the enemy not 
two miles off, There was now a proſpect of doing 
ſomething, and the vice-admiral made the belt of 
his way after them; but his whole ſquadron, except 
the Falmouth, fell a-ſtern again. At two in the 
morning, the twenty-fourth, the vice-admiral came 
up with the enemy's ſternmoſt ſhip, and fired his 
broadſide, which was returned by the French ſhip, 
The vice ad- very briſkly; and, about three, the vice-admiral's 
miral's leg right leg was broken to pieces by a chain-ſhot. He 
* was carried down; but ſoon after ordered his 
cradle on the quarter. deck; and the fight was con- 
tinued till day- light, when one of the enemy's-ſhips, 
of ſeventy guns, was diſcerned to be very much 
diſabled ; her main-yard being down, and ſhot to 
pieces; her fore-top-ſail-yard ſhot away, her miz- 
zen- maſt ſhot by the board, all her rigging gone, 
and her ſides bored to pieces, with our double- 
headed ſhot. In this fight not a ſhip ſtood by the 
admiral but the Falmouth, the Ruby being ſent 
away, as I have ſaid above. And when day ap- 
peared, the French bearing towards our ſquadron, 
Shameful be- with a ſtrong eaſterly wind, the cowardly or 
havior of ſome treacherous captains behaved as ſnamefully, ſuffer- 
eus. ing the French to tow off their diſabled ſhip, when 
the vice-admiral, who was within half gun-ſhot of 
her, might, with a little of their aſſiſtance, eaſily 
have carried her off, 
The vice-ad- The vice-admiral, being very uneaſy at theſe 
miral returns ſhameful proceedings, ordered the captains on 
to Jamaica. board: but finding he had no reaſon to hope any 
better behavior from them (1), he thought it high 
time to return to Jamaica, where he ſoon after 
joined the reſt of his ſquadron, with rear-admural 
Whetſtone. 
The captains The 20th of September, the York and the 
tried before a Norwich arrived at Jamaica, with a ſupply of 
— ſtores and proviſions; and the neceſſary prepara- 
rations being made, the captains, who had failed 
ſo ſcandalouſly in the performance of their duty, 
were brought to their trials, on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, at a court-marſhal, in which, rear-admiral 
And condem- Whetſtone preſided; and, after ſeveral days ſpent 
ned. in examining witneſſes, and hearing what they 
could alledge, in their juſtification, ſentence was pro- 
nounced againſt them, according to their deſerts (2). 
The fourth of November, the vice-admiral died, 
upon Which the command of the ſquadron devol- 
ved on rear-admiral Whetſtone, who having made 
what diſpatch he could, in refiting the ſhips, left 
rt of them at Jamaica, for the ſecurity of the 
iſland, and with the remainder cruiſed on the 
north and ſouth ſides of Hiſpaniola; where we 


ſhall leave him, to take a view of tranſactions nearer 
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were raiſed in Spain, and deſign'd for the Weſt- 


vice-roy to Mexico, and that it was determined, he 
ſhould be at the Groyne, on or about the 8thof May, 
N. S. where the ſoldiers were to imbark, when 
the French ſhips, defign'd for that purpoſe, arri- 
ved. The intercepting of thoſe ſhips and troops 
being deemed an important piece of ſervice, the 
ear] of Pembroke (purſuant to a reſolution of the 
cabinet- council) ſent orders to fir John Munden, 
rear-admiral of the red, on the 5th of May, to 
take eight third-rate ſhips, at Spithead, together 
with two fire-ſhips, and to man them immediate] 
out of other ſhips there and at Portſmouth, that 
they might be fit for ſervice. This done, he was 
ordered, with the firſt fair wind, to repair to ſuch 
a ſtation off of the Groyne, where he might receive 
intelligence of the enemy. 

The 12th of May, fir John got clear of the 
land, with eight third-rates, a fourth- rate, called 
the Saliſbury, and two ſmall frigats, and then he 
firſt communicated to the ſeveral captains, the ſer- 
vice they were going upon. He no ſooner made 
the land of Galicia, than he ſent the Saliſbury 
and Dolphin into the ſhoar, tor intelligence, and 
the next day he came to the appointed ren- 
dezvous, about fifteen leagues, W. from 
Cape-Prior, from whence, according to a re- 
ſolution taken with the captains, they ſtood ſo 
near in, that they might plainly ſee the Groyne, 
which was about four in the afternoon, and then 
ſtood off again for the rendezvous. 

The Dolphin and Saliſbury not coming back, as 
ſoon as was expected, a council of war was held, 
the 18th. | | 

The 25th, at night, the vice-admiral ſent in a 
ſmack, with the Saliſbury and the Dolphin, who, 
the next morning, brought off a Spaniſh boat, 


were rail may Rb 
indies, with the duke of Albuquerque who was going An? 1702. 


n 


to- Intelligence 


gether with a French bark, and ſeveral priſoners, ot the enemy; 


from whom they got intelligence, that there were 
thirteen French men of war bound from Rochel 
to the Groyne. 

Upon this advice, fir John carried a preſs'd fail, 
to get to the windward, in order to intercept them, 
before they could harbor themſelves ; and, on the 
27th, he communicated his deſign to the captaihs, 
that they might prepare for battle. The nexr 
morning early, he diſcovered fourteen fail, between 
Cape-Prior and Cape-Ortegal, to which he imme- 
diately gave chaſe z but they were too nimble for 
him, and got into the Groyne, 
could poſſibly come up to attack them; upon 
which, he called the captains together, who having 
taken all circumſtances into conlideration, and find- 
ing it impracticable to attack the French ſhips, in 
the harbor of the Groyne; and, beſide, their 


They are 
purſued in 
betore he vain. 


water being near ipent, and the ſhips having re- The ſquadron 
ceived damage by bad weather, it was reſolved, returns to 
the 29th of June, to repair into port, to refit, England. 


eſpecially, as the nine ſhips of the line of battie 
wanted three fifths of the number ot men, they 
ſhould have had, according to the then eſtabliſh- 
ment. | 


home. 
= — i. In the month of April, information was given 
— de. to the earl of Nottingham, one of her Majeſty's 
firoy ſome Principal ſecretaries of ſtate, that about 2000 men 
French ſtups 
at the 
Groyne. 


— 


(1) The captain of the Defiance, in a very odd manner, indeavored to diſſuade him from renewing the ingagement, ſince he 


had (as he alledged) tried the enemy's ſtrength with ſo little ſucceſs, for ſix days together; and moſt of the other captains gave 
it as their opinion, that it was not adviſeable to continue the fight, tho they were then, on the enemy's broad-ſides, with the 
faireſt o portunity of ſucceſs that had yet offered. And beſide, our ſtrength was then one ſhip of ſeventy-guns, one of fixty- 
four, one of fixty, one of fifry-four, and two of forty-eight, with their maſts, yards, and every thing elſe, in as good a condi- 


tion as could be expected, and not above eight men killed, except in the vice-admiral's own ſhip. Nor was there any want of 


ammunition : whereas the enemy had no more than four ſhips of force, from ſixty to ſeventy-guns, one of which was diſabled, 


and in tow. Lediard's Nav. Hiſt. Vol. 2. p. 745. 


(2) Kirby and Wade, captains of the Defiance and Greenwich, were ſentenced to be ſhot to death, which was executed, at 
their return, on board the Briſtol man of war, at Plymouth, without their being ſuffered to land : captain Conſtable, of the 
Windſor, was caſhiered, and ſentenced to be impriſoned, during her Majeſty's pleaſure ; captain Hudſon of the Pendennis, died 
ſome days before he was to have been brought on his trial: and the vice-admiral's own captain, Fogg, with captain Vincent, 


.of the Falmouth, were ſuſpended : but the ſuſpenſion was ſoon taken off, by orders from the lord high-admiral, 


C)y22en Ann. 
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The return of this ſquadron, without having 


ANn* 1702. effected any thing, occaſion'd a great clamor 


A great cla- 


por on 
t. 


The affair 


examined 


sir John ac- 
quited. 


The expedi- 


tion to Cadiz. 


Arrives with 


for tho* the rear-admiral, and all the captains in 
his ſquadron, did unanimouſly conclude, that at 
leaſt twelve of the fourteen ſhips, which they chaſed 
into the Groyne, were men of war; yet it was after- 
wards known, that there were no more than eight 
ſhips of force, and the reſt tranſports for the ſol- 
diers. It was, therefore, thought neceſſary to have 
this matter thoroughly examined into, by a court 
marſhal. Accordingly his royal highneſs (Who was 


by now entered on the office of lord high admiral) 
- court-MaTr- 


iſſued his orders for that purpoſe, to fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel, admiral of the white, who ſummoning a 
court at Spithead, the 13th of July, they came to 
ſeveral reſolutions (1), after having taken the 
articles exhibited againſt fir John Munden under 
examination, in the preſence of nineteen cap- 
tains 3 by which reſolutions fir John was fully ac- 
quitted. 

come now to the principal maritime tranſactions 
of this year, the unſucceſsful expedition to Cadiz, 
which, however, was followed by the more ſuc- 
ceſsful attack of the Spaniſh gallions at Vigo. 

No ſooner was war declared againſt France and 
Spain, than all poſſible diligence was uſed to fir 
out a formidable fleet : and as it was known, that 


appointed vice-admiral, and lieutenant of the ad- 
miralty of England, and lieutenant of the fleets, 
and ſeas of this kingdom 3 and the duke of 
Ormond, as I have laid before, general of the 
land- forces, which conſiſted according to ſome, 
of 7000 Engliſh and 5000 Dutch, all very well 
appointed: cho? ſome accounts make them but 10,000 
in all (3). 

1. oh of May, the admiral, on board the 


the great ſhips the Royal-Sovereign, having the union-flag on the 


at Spithead. 


maintop maſt-head, came to Spithead, together 


with fir Cloudeſly Shovel, on board the Queen, 


The fleet pro- 


ceeds to ſea. 


might very probably have ſucceeded, had the attemp 
federate· fleet. Hiſt, of his owa times 


and the great ſhips that lay at the Nore. At the 
ſame time, rear-admiral Fairborn arrived there 
from Ireland, with a ſquadron of men of war, 
baving on board four regiments of foot, being 
rt of the land- forces abovementioned. 
The firſt of June, the duke of Ormond, with 
admiral Churchill and ſir Henry Bellaſis, arrived 


at Portſmouth; where his royal highneſs the Prince 


came the next day, and the day following, rev ie v'd 


the forces which lay incamp'd in the Iſle of Wight. Q. AN n, 


dinner, on board the Royal-Sovereign. The 19th, 
the fleet weigh'd from Spithead, and came to an 
anchor, at St. Helens. The 22d, rear-admiral 
Fairborn and rear-admiral Graydon were detach'd, 
with thirty Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, firſt to look 
into the Groyre, and if they ſaw any ſquadron of 
French ſhips there to block them up; but if they 
found none, to cruize off of Cape Finiſterre, at 
ten or twelve leagues diſtance north-weſt ; but the 


body of the fleet did not reach the Start, till the 
21ſt of July (4). 


the ſtation for joining rear-admiral Fairborn, on 
the goth. The laſt of July, the Lime-frigate was 
ſent to the Groyne in quelt of admiral Fairborn, 
and returned the 3d of Auguſt, with advice, that 
neither he, nor any of the French fleet, were in 
the Groyne, he having been driven from Cape 
Finiſterre, by contrary winds, and was working 
up to it again. Sir George hereupon made a ſignal 
for all the flag and land general-« fficers, to come 
on board him to a council, in which it was agreed, 
to bear away towards Liſbon, to meet him. 


The 4th he took a view of the whole fleet, and ANn* 1702. 
honor'd fir George Rooke, with his preſenſe at CLFWW 


e next day, they got off of the Deadman, Arrives on 


from whence continuing their courſe croſs the bay the coat ot 


rtugal. 


of Biſcay, with little wind, northerly, they reached“ 


About one, in the afternoon, they bore away, Several | 
and, about two, the Plymouth came into the fleet, F _ prizes 


with advice, that admiral Fairborn, with his ſqua- 


dron, was about nine leagnes, S. W. from thence, 


| ard that caprain Norris, in the Orford, had taken 


with his ſquadron, about noon, atter having been 
reduced to great ſtreights for want of proviſions. 
Soon after, the whole fleet made the rock of Liſ. 


| bon, rowards which place fir George ſent the 


Kent and Pembroke frigats. On the gth they re- 


turn'd, and the admiral and general having received 
all the advice they could from mr. Methuen, her 
Majeſty*s envoy at Liſbon, and the Prince of Heſſe, 
concerning the ſtate of Cadiz, a council of war, 
of land and ſea-officers was held, the 11th, in 


which it was determined to put, that night, a de- 


tachment of grenadiers, on board two or three 
frigats, to be ſet on ſhoar near Rota, on a diſcovery. 


ſignal to draw up in a line of battle, and tteer'd away 
for Cadiz, which, by noon, he had about ſix leagues 
diſtant. 


from Cadiz, Rota 


E. N. E. (5). 


ring N. by E. and Cadiz, 
The French men of war, and the 


(1) Biſhop Burnet (having before ſuppoſed him faulty) 
ſenſe ; ſo 


recommended him to the'imployment (continues the biſhop, 


went upon, 
harm as 


without the Dutch officers. 
(4) They were, for ſome time (ſays biſhop Burnet 
were thought to be ſtrained and fought for 


was in, both with relation to the gariſan and fortifications : 


Vol, III. 


that it would have been hard to condemn him, for a d 


ſays, they acquited him, _ — excuſing themſelves. 
ſayi 7 d condemned him the puniſhment was death ; whereas, they thought his errors flowed from a want of 
oY Org ne fr 48 65 ete&t of that which nature had not given him. Thoſe who 
who had before ſaid it was fir George Rooke) ſeemed to be more 
in fault. Thi ital raiſed ſuch an outcry, that the Queen ordered him to be broke. 
( :) Biſho Barnet, who ſeems to have been no very great friend of fir George's, ſays, he ſpoke ſo coldly of the deſign he 
before he ſailed, that thoſe who converſed with him were apt to infer, 
fible. To divert the defign (ſays the biſhop) fir George himſelf was to go u 
that the Dutch fleet was victuab'd only to the middle of September; ſo they being then in 
taken, when ſo large a part of the fleet was ſo ill provided. When the Dutch admiral heard of this, he ſent to their embaſſa- 
dor, to complain to the Queen, of this miſ-information ; for he was 3 till the middle of December. Hiſt. of his own times. 
By a particular liſt, which the reader will find in the appen a 
a Engliſh were, including officers, nine thouſand, fix hundred, and ſixty-three ; and the Dutch three thouſand, nine 
hundred and twenty-four, excluſive of officers ; and therefore together, 


Hiſtory of his own times, | 


ſtopp'd by contrary winds, accidents, and pretenſes, many of which 
Hiſt. of his own times, . ; : 

(5) Biſhop Burnet ſays, fir George Rooke had laid no diſpoſition beforehand how to proceed upon his coming thither : that 
ome days were l oſt on pretenſe of ſeeking for intelligence; that it was certain our court 


7D 


About five, the ſame afternoon, the flect 
anchored in the bay of Bulls, about two leagues 


that he intended to do the enemy as little 
n, he wrote up, from Sc. Helen's, 
uly, no great deſign could be under- 


ix to the firſt volume of the annals of Queen Ann, it appears 


thirteen thouſand, five hundred, and eighty-ſeven, 


d a falſe account of the ſtate the place 
and that the gariſon was mou any and the fortifications 

i reſented : however, by the account given fir George by mr. Methuen from Liſbon, the deſign 
2 0 t — — made, in the firſt ſurprize, upon the arrival of the con- 


gallies 


The 12th, in the morning, fir George made his The fleet ar- 
rives at 


3 


— 
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Q. An x, gallies, which lay in the bay, retired within the | of Ormond wrote a letter, at the ſame time, to the Q. Ax 
Ax' 1702. Puntals : and if we may believe biſhop Burnet, it | governor of that place, with whom he had been ac- AN ; , 
A had been an ealy matter, to have followed them, in | quainted in the late wars in Flanders, to invite 1 
the ſurprize, and to have taken or burnt them; him to ſurrender, whoſe anſwer, however, gave no 
which (adds my author) Fairborn offered to | great proſpect of it. At five, the fleet weigh'd 
c execute; but Rooke and the reſt of this crea- | and came to an anchor in ten fathom water, Rota 
« tures, did not approve of it. bearing N. by E. and St. Sebaſtians, S. E. by S. 
The 13th, an hour before day, the duke of Or- about three miles off ſhoar. That evening, fir 
mond ſent fir Thomas Smith, quarter-maſter- general, George Rooke made a ſignal for a general-council 
with ſeveral ingineers, and officers to view the | of war; and, on the 15th, the forces began to 
backſide of the iſland of Leon, to ſound the ſhoar, | land. | 
and to find out the moſt convenient place to make a4 The Spaniards oppoſed the landing of our troops, 
deſcent, between the iſland of St. Pedro, and the | with a body of horſe : but the lieutenant-general, 
town of Cadiz: and ſir Thomas brought his grace | who commanded them, being kill'd in the action, 
the report; that there was one large and two | ſome of them were taken priſoners, and the reſt 
ſmaller bays, very proper to make a deſcent (1). put to flight (2). The landing proved, how- 
A council of war, of the flag and general- | ever, very difficult, the wind being high, and the 
officers, was hereupon held, in which his grace | ſea beating on the ſhoar with ſuch violence that 
the duke of Ormond, was of opinion, to land im- | thirty boats were overſet, and ſeveral men drown'd, 
mediately in the iſland of Leon, the better to take | while others were oblig'd to ſwim on ſhoar, or wade 
advantage of the fright and diſorder into which | up to the neck. The Dutch likewiſe received 
the ſudden arrival of the confederate fleet had caſt | fome damage from their fort, Sr. Katherine's ; but 
the city of Cadiz. In this council of war (ſays | the Lenox, one of the third-rate men of war, 
biſhop Burnet) in which their inſtructions were read, | commanded by captain Jumper, bringing her 
it was propoſed to conſider, how they ſhould pur | broad-ſide to bear, ſoon obliged them to retire. 
them in execution. O Haro, one of the general- | Our ſmall frigats, in the mean time, driving them 
Obiections officers, made a long ſpeech againſt landing: he | from their batteries on the left, the Dutch 
made againſt ſhewed how deſperate an attempt it would prove, | poſſeſs'd themſelves of the cannon mounted upon 
landing. and how different they found the ſtate of the place, | them. 
from the repreſentation made of it in England. The 16th, the forces marched towards Rota, The town of 
The greater number agreed with him, and all that which ſurrendered without ſtriking a blow, and Rota taken. 
the duke of Ormond could ſay, to the contrary, | the general taking his quarters, in the caſtle, the 
Reſolved not was of no effect. Rook (continues the biſhop) | army incamped before the place. 
r to be of the ſame mind with the duke, but | While theſe things were doing on ſhoar, a coun- 
| all his dependents were of another opinion, ſo this | cil of war of flag-officers was held on board the 
vas thought to be a piece of craft in him. In con- Liberty, to conſult how the bombardment of 
cluſion, the council of war came to a reſolution, | Cadiz might be moſt effectually put in execution. 
not to make a deſcent on the iſland of Cadiz; and | The field-pieces, with four mortars, and proper 
without any regard had to the report made by fir | ammunition, as alſo the dragoons and train-horſes 
Thomas Smith, they adhered to this reſolution, | being put on ſhoar, between the 17th and the xgth, 
nor were there any orders given for Bombarding the | the next day, the army marched to port St. Mary's, port st. 
town, The ſea was, for the moſt Fart, very high | which they found deſerted by the inhabitants, but Mary's plu 
while they lay there, but it was ſo calm for one | full of riches (3); with which the ſoldiers made der d. 
day, that the ingineers believed they could have | very free, and had their ſwing of plunder for ſeveral 
done much miſchief, had they had orders for days; the plenty of wine found there, having, as it 
it: and, indeed (ſays Burnet) it appeared very evi- was ſaid, in juſtification of the officers, ren- 
dently, that they intended to do nothing but rob | der'd them ungovernable (4). 
But on the St. Mary's. A landing on the continent was, as I The 22d, a party was ſent back, under the St. Kathe. 
continent. have ſaid, reſolved on; and, the ſame afternoon | command of colonel Pierce, from port St. Mary's, 7ine's for: 
a boat was ſent. to Cadiz, from the admiral, with a | to St. Katherine's fort, which furrender'd after ſome len 
2 2 flag of truce, and ſome declarations. The duke! oppoſition. No farther action happen'd, but a fruit- 


P "9 


—— 


(1) While this was doing (ſays biſhop Burnet) the officers, by 'the taking of ſome boats, came to know, that thoſe of 
Cadiz had ſent over the beſt of their goods, and other effects, to the port of St. Mary's, an open town, over againft it, on the 
continent of Spain; ſo that here was good plunder to be had eafily ; whereas the landing on the iſle of Cadiz, was like to 
prove dangerous, and, as ſome made them believe, impracticable. Hiſt. of his own times. 
2) A grenadier of the Englifh-guard who killed the Spaniſh-general, being afterwards admited to the duke of Ormond's 
Freſenſe, offer'd his grace the ring, which the Spaniard wore on his finger: but he not only returned it to the ſoldier, and bid 
him ＋ . but, pulling ſome pieces of gold out of his pocket, gave them him as a farther incouragement. Life of Queen 
Ann, Vol. I. p 105. 
13) Both 142 ſoldiers (ſays biſhop Burnet) ſet themſelves with great courage againſt this tempting but harmleſs enemy. 
Some of the general officers ſet a very ill example to all the reſt ; chiefly O. Haro and Bellaſis. The duke of Ormond tried to 
| hinder it; but did not exert his authority. Hit. of his own times. : 
Tahe firſt night was ſpent by the half famiſh'd and thirſty ſoldiers in the cellars of rich wines they had found out. The next day, 
their licentiouſneſs being heighten'd by the fumes of their liquor, they proceeded to rifle and pillage the houſes, in a moſt 
outrageous manner, not contenting themſelves to take moveables, but breaking and ſpoiling what they could not carry away. 
And as this booty would have been of no uſe to them, unleſs they could ſecure it on board the fleet, they called the ſeamen to 
their aſſiſtance, who from ſeconds ſoon became principals, and pilfered whatever they could lay hands on, with more eagernels, 
than the others. Nordid the plundering ſtop here. For the officers of the army themſelves thought it prudence, to ſhare the 
ſweetneſs and profit of a miſdemeanor, which they could not hinder : nay, ſome went ſo far as to think themſelyes intitled 
by their eminent ſtations, to ingroſs the greater part of the booty. For which purpoſe, they ſet guards on the avenues, and 
.  Top'd all the meaner fort, that were carrying goods to the fleet, with which they ſtored their own magazines, and afterwards 
_  retailed them for ready mony. Some churches fared no better than private houſes, being deſpoiled of their moſt precious orna- 
ments. Inſomuch that the damage done the enemy was computed at three millions ſterling. The duke of Ormond (Who had 
ſtrictly forbid plundering) ſo highly reſented the breach of his commands, that fir Henry Bellaſiz, and fir Charles O Haro were 
afterwards put under arreſt for it. Annals of _ Ann. ; 
(4) It has been farther ſaid in extenuation of the irregularities commited there, that the duke of Ormond having ſent a letter to 


dhe governor of port St. Mary's, he returned a rude and unbecoming anſwer, in a paper unſealed, and no name ſubſcribed to it, 
in theſe words: Nos otros eſpanoles, no mudamos de religion, ni de Rey, (We Spaniards never change either our religion or 
our King.) Lediard's Naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 751. 5 
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An v, leſs attempt of baron Spar's on the Matagorda, an 
A 1702. inconſiderable fort over againſt the Puntals (1); ſo 


The deſign 
dandon d. 


A ſquadron 
detach'd to 
the Weſt- 
Indies. 


the forces being all re- imbark'd, it was reſolved, 
in a general council, of ſea and land- offi cers, that 
the fleet ſhould take the firſt opportunity of re- 
turning for England (2). From which reſolution none 


— 


ſhips abroad; but it was concluded not to be ad- Q. A xz 
viſeable for ſeveral reaſons. AN' 1702, 
Sir George Rook, with the fleet, being on their 
paſſage to England, ſent, the 2 1ſt of September, Intelligence 
the Eagle, the Sterling-caſtle, and the Pembroke, ol the _— 
with ſome tranſports, to water in Lagos-bay. They — 


diflented but the duke of Ormond and baron Spar. | arrived there, the next day, and the land- officers, 


The 18th of September, the admiral made a | who were on board the Pembroke, going imme- 
ſignal to weigh, having a fine land-breeze : but (if | diately on ſhoar, they got intelligence, that the 
we may give credit to biſhop Burnet) ſome of the | Spaniſh plate-fleer, with a good convoy of French- 
ſhips-crews were ſo imployed, in bringing on board | men of war, had put in at Vigo, a port in Gallicia 
and beſtowing the plunder, that they did not take | (6). This intelligence being made known to cap- 
the neceſſary care to furniſh themſelves with freſh | tain Hardy (afterwards fir Thomas, and a flag- 
water (3). The wind ſlackening, the fleet did not | officer, commander of the Pembroke) he commu- 
fail till the 19th, having, the ſame day, ſent a | nicated it to captain Wiſhart, commander of the 
flag of truce to Port St. Mary's, with all the | Eagle, and of the whole ſquadron. There was 
French and Spaniſh priſoners, which were unre- | immediately a conſultation of captains held, in 
deemed, to the number of 230, for which the | which it was reſolved, that this news being of ſuch 
Spaniards returned thirty-two men, which they | valt importance, a ſhip ſhould be ſent to acquaint 
had of the confederates. They plied ſome days, | the admiral with it, and as captain Hardy's was 
with an eaſy and variable wind, during which time, | the beſt ſailer, and he was maſter of the intelligence, 
two letters were ſent from mr. Methuen, his Ma- | he was pitch'd upon to fail a-head, to find out the 
jeſty's envoy at Liſbon, one to the duke of Or- | fleet : which, after having ſurmounted inexpreſſible 
mond, the other to fir George Rooke, by which | difficulties, he had the good fortune to do, the 6th 
he aſſured them, that the King of Portugal would | (or as ſome accounts ſay the 7th) of October The 
willingly aſſiſt in any thing that ſhould be defired, | admiral was no ſooner informed of the news, than 
not only in that BY but in any other ports of | he imparted it to the Dutch admiral,. and having 
his dominions. general council was thereupon | declared it to be his opinion, that the fleet ſhould 
called, the 22d, but it was reſolved to adhere to | directly fail for Vigo, he readily concurr'd : and, 
their former reſolution (4). The 23d, the diſpoſition | the next day, it was agreed, in a council of flag- 
was made for the ſquadron to be ſent to the Weſt- | officers, that in regard the attempting and deſtroy- 


Indies, which * IG on the 24th, the | ing the French and Spaniſh ſhips, at Vigo, would It is reſolved 


r them to depart. This | be of great advantage to her Majeſty, and no leſs to attempt 
ſquadron conſiſted of ſix men of war, and twelve | honorable to her and her allics, as alſo tend, in a them. 


admiral made his ſignal 


tranſports, having four regiments on board, and | great meaſure, to reduce the excrbitant power of 
was commanded by captain Walker, in the Burford. | France, the fleet ſhould make the beſt of their way to 

The ſame day, being off of Cape St. Vincent, | that port, and fall upon them immediately, with the 
the Engliſh flag-officers took into conſideration | whole line, if there were room ſufficient for it, other- 
ſeveral clauſes in her Majeſty's inſtructions (5), | wiſeattack the enemy with ſuch detachments, as might 
relating to the wintering of ſeveral of the great | render the enterprize moſt effectual and ſucceſsful, 


(1) The diſappointment of the nation's hopes from this expedition was certainly, in a great meaſure, owing to the miſ- 
management and want of diſcipline, at port St. Mary's. To fall upon a people (ſays the author of the life of Queen Ann) in that 
manner, whom they ſhould have treated as friends, to raviſh the nuns, plunder private houſes, and even churches, was ſuch an 


effectual method of provoking that bigoted people, that no ſucceſs was to be expected afterwards, but what was to be obtained by 
downright force. Vol. I. p. 113. 

(2) The reaſons alledg'd, for this reſolution, were the oppoſition and obſtinacy of the Spaniards, in Andaluſia, againſt the 
houſe oi Auſtria ; the difficulties which might be expected from the ſeaſon of the year; the averſion that they might reaſonably 
expect to find from the people of any other part of Spain (which by the by, their behavior at port St. Mary's had raiſed) the 
want of intelligence, which the army had been wholly deſtitute of, from the time they landed; a ſcarcity of proviſions for the 
Dutch tr-ops, which they pretended could not be ſupplied from their ſhips, longer than a month; the leſſening of the army, by 
the detachment which was to be ſent to the Weſt-Indies, with captain Walker, and the inconvenience which might ariſe from 
ſickneſs ; theſe, I ſay, were the pretended motive, for abandoning this deſign in a manner that gave occaſion to much cenſure. 
Lediard's Naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 752. | ; 

(3) As we are now come to a concluſion of this unſucceſsful expedition, let us hear what the French and Spaniards ſay of it. The 
contederate fleets of England and Holland (ſays F. Daniel) made an attempt, this year, upon Cadiz; but, after having been at 
a very great expence, in the preparations tor this enterprize, were repulſed, with a conſiderable loſs. The Marquis de Villa- 
darias, general of the coaſts, behaved, on this occaſion, with great courage and prudence. The French gallies ſtood by him 
gallantly, in defence of the Fort of Matagorda, where the Conde Hernando Nunez, captain-general, and commander of the 
gallies of France and Spain, performed his duty, with a ſingular conduct. The enemy were forced to deſiſt from their undertaking, 
aſter having loſt near two thouſand men in the expedition. 

The marquis de Villadarias, in his letter,' of the twenty-ſeventh of September, to the court of Madrid, fays ; 

Nothing has been omited on my fide, whereby I could merit the good opinion his Majeſty has of me. As the King was, 
ſo was I convinced the enemy could never pretend to beſiege Cadiz with ſo ſmall a number of men. Had the city ſent me the 
troops I required, I could have intirely defeated the enemy's forces when they re-embark'd. All the veſſels, both ſhips and 
gallies, did whatever could be expected from the valor and experience of their commander. The advantage we had at Mata- 
gorda was owing to the fire from the gallies. (Here we ſee the ill conduct of not ſending in our fleet at firſt, before the entrance 
into the harbor was rendered impraQticable). The conſequence of that action, was their being forced to leave port St. Mary's, 
and the diſappointment of the whole undertaking (to the public, indeed, but not to thoſe who took care to inrich themſelves 
with the plunder both of friend and foe). : 

(4) The Queen, in the mean time, upon information, that monſ.Chateau-Renaud was got into the harbor of Vigo, with 
the French fleet and Spaniſh gallions, immediately diſpatch'd away two expreſſes, one to fir George Rooke, with poſitive orders 
to attempt the taking or deſtroying them, and another to fir Cloudeſly Shovel, to fail with his ſquadron, to re-inforce the 
grand confederate fleet? but fir George received the intelligence by another channel. Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p 732. 

(5) Biſhop Burnet ſays, that Rooke, without proſecuting his other inſtructions, in caſe the deſign on Cadiz miſcarried, gave 
orders only for a ſquadron, to ſail to the Weſt-indies, with ſome land forces; and tho' he had a fleet of victualers, that had 
proviſions to the middle of December, he ordered them to ſail home, by which means, the men of war were ſo ſcantily furniſhed, 
that the ſailors were ſoon forced to be put on-ſhort allowance. Nor did Rooke ſend advice boats, either to the ports of Algarve, 
or to Liſbon, to ſee what orders or advices might be lying tor him, but failed in a direR courſe for England. Hiſtory of his own 
times. 

(6) The diſcovery was more particularly made, by mr. Beauvoir, a gentleman of Jerſey, and chaplain of the Pembroke, who, 
going aſhore, with theſe officers, pump'd the ſecret out of the French conſul, and a gentleman he met there, who was going 
from Lifbon on board the fleet, Appendix to Harris's Coll, 
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Q. Ann, Purſuant to this reſolution, the whole fleet ſteer'd 


AN” 1702. their courſe for Vigo, and the admiral having diſ- 
CG VN patch'd two frigats, for intelligence, they return'd, 


Niſpoſitions 


for the attack. 


Succeſs of the 
land-forc-s. 


the gth at night, with a confirmation of captain 
Hardy's account, adding, that the enemy's ſhips 
lay up the river, in Redondella-harbor : and a ſhip 
of fir Cloudeſly Shovel's ſquadron, coming into the 
fleet the next morning, with advice, that the admiral 
was off of Cape-Finifterre, orders were ſent him 
to join the grand fleet. The 11th, in the after- 
noon, the fleet came to an anchor, at Vigo, the 
weather having proved ſo haſy, that they were not 
diſcovered, till they were juſt upon the town, and 
tho? they then fired very thick upon them, the con- 
federates took no notice of .it. The French admiral, 
monſ. Chateau- Renaud, had taken ail human pre- 
cautions to ſecure his fleet (1). 

The confederate fleet was no ſooner come to 
an anchor, than the admiral called a general coun- 
ci! of land and ſea- officers, where it was reſolved 
to attempt the forcing of the harbor, the next 
morning: and, as the whole fleet could not at- 
tempt the enemy's ſhips, without manifeſt danger 
of runing foul upon one another, a detachment of 
fifteen Engliſh, and ten Dutch men of war, of the 
line of battle, with all the fireſhips, ſhould be ſent 
in, with orders to uſe their beſt indeavors in deſtroy- 
ing or taking the enemy's fleet, that the frigats and 
bomb- veſſels ſhould follow the rear of the detach- 
ment, and that the great ſhips ſhould move after 
them, and go in, if there ſhould be occaſion : that 
the army, at the Jame time, ſhould land, and at- 
tack the fort, on the ſouth of Redondella, and 
thence proceed on, where they might moſt effec- 
tually annoy the enemy : that becauſe it was not 
well known what depth of water there might be, 
the attempt ſhould be made with the ſmaller 172 
and that, to give the better countenance to the ſer- 
vice, all the flag-officers ſhould go in with the ſqua- 
dron. For the better execution of theſe reſolutions, 
the admiral ſpent a good part of the night, in go- 
ing from ſhip to ſhip, in his own boat, to give the 
neceſſary orders, and incourage both officers and 
ſeamen to their duty. 

The 12th in the morning, the duke of Ormond 
landed, about two leagues from Vigo, on the ſouth- 
fide of the river, with between 2 and 3000 men; 
and, meeting with no oppoſition, his grace order- 
ed the lord Shannon and colonel Peirce, to march, 
with the grenadiers, directly to the fort, that guar- 
ded the entrance into the harbor, where the boom 
hy, which they executed with much alacrity and 
and courage : and the duke himſelf, at the head of 


the reſt of the forces, march'd on foot, over crag- 


gy mountains, to ſuſtain the firſt detatchment : at 
tne ſame time, there appeared about 8,000 men, 
between the fort and the hills; but, as the grena- 
diers advanced they retired ; and the former, in 
like manner, driving another party of the enemy 


before them, followed them to the very fort, and Q- As 
bravely made themſelves maſters of the lower plat- Ax? 
form, on which they found thirty-eight pieces of WY 


cannon. Lieutenant-general ChurchiPs regiment 
advanced, hereupon, on the left, and took their 
po. as they ſaw moſt convenient. The batteries 
eing thus taken, with a handful of men, notwith- 
ſtanding the French and Spaniards had near 20,000 
men, at or not far from the place, the enemy re- 
tired into an old tower or ſtone- caſtle, and fired, 
from thence, for ſome time, very briſkly upon the 
Engliſh : but the granadiers plying them very 
warmly with their grenadoes and fuzees, as ſoon, 
as they appeared on the wall, monſ. de Sorel, a 
valiant captain of a French man of war, who 
commanded in the fort, opened the gates, and in- 
deavorcd to force his way thro' the Engliſh, ſword 
in hand. The Engliſh grenadiers ruſhing, how- 
ever, immediately into the caſtle, made themſelves 
maſters of it, and took near 300 French ſeamen, 
and fifty Spaniards, with their officers, priſoners 
at dilcretion : while a detachment of the Dutch 
ſtopp'd another ſmall party, that were eſcaping 
thro* the water. 


As ſoon as the land-forces were got on ſhoar, the Succeſs of the 
admiral gave the ſignal to weigh; the line was fleet. 


tormed, and the ſquadron was bearing briſkly up 
to the boom, but when the van was got within 
ſhot of the batteries, it fell calm, ſo that they were 
obliged to come to anchor again. A freſh gale 
coming up, ſoon after, vice-admiral Hop- 
ſon, in the Torbay, being next to the enemy, 
immediately cut his cables, clapp'd on all his fails, 
and bearing up directly upon the boom, amidſt all 
the enemy's fire, broke thro” it, at once, caſt an- 
chor, with great reſolution, between two French 
men of war, the Bourbon and Eſperance, which 
lay near the boom, and received ſeveral broad-fides 
from them. The reſt of vice-admiral Hopſon's 
diviſion, and that of vice-admiral Vander- 
goes, having weigh'd, at the ſame time, failed a- 
breaſt towards the boom, but, being becalmed, 
they all ſtuck, and were forced to cut their way 
thro* : a freſh gale, however, blowing again, the 
Dutch admiral made ſuch good uſe of it, that ha- 
ving hit the paſſage, the valiant Hopſon had made, 
he boldly went in, and made himſelf maſter of the 
Bourbon. Admiral Hopſon was all this while, in 
extream danger; for being clapp'd on board by a 
French fire-ſhip, by which his rigging was imme- 
diately ſer on fire, he expected, every moment to 
be burnt: but it fortunately fell out, that the French 
fire- ſn ip, which was only a merchant-man, laden 
with ſnuff, fited up in haſte, for that purpoſe, be- 


ing blown up, the ſnuff help'd to extinguiſh the 


fire, and preſerved the Engliſh man of war : how- 
ever, the vice-admiral received conſiderable damage 
in this action (2). At the ſame time, captain 


| Bokenham, in the Aſſociation, of ninety guns, laid 


my 


(1) He had not only drawn them up, beyond a very narrow ſtreight, not above a muſket-ſhot broad, defended by a caſtle | 


on the one ſide, and plat-forms on both ſides of the ſtreight, on which he had planted his beſt guns: but he had, likewiſe, 
Lid athwart it, a very ſtrong boom, made up of maſts, yards, cables, top-chains and caſks, faſtned together with ropes, ſeveral 
yards in circumference, under-run with hawzers and cables, and kept ſteady by anchors caſt on both ſides of it. The top-chain, 
at each end, was moored to a ſhip of ſeventy-guns. Within the boom, five men of war, of ſixty and ſeventy guns each, were ſo 
moore, with their broad-ſides fronting the intrance of the ſtreight, that they might fire at any ſhips which came near the boom 
and plat-forms. "The harbor itſelf is ſo ſurrounded with hills, that no circumſtance of ſituation was wanting to render it impreg- 
nable, had there been time for it. , 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, monſ. Chateau-Renaud had not time to finiſh what he deſigned, otherwiſe the place had been inacceſſi- 
ble; but, as it was, the difficulty in forcing this port was believed to be greater than any they would have met with, if they 
had landed on the iſle of Cadiz. He adds, that as ſoon as the Spaniſh flota had put in at Vigo, Methuen, the Queen's miniſter 
2t Liſbon, ſent advertiſements of it, to all the places where he thought our advice-boats might be ordered to call: Rooke had 
given no orders for any to call, ſo held on his courſe towards cape Finiſterre ; but when he received zthe intelligence (in the 
manner I have above related) he turned his c urſe towards Vigo, very unwillingly, as was ſaid, and finding the advice was true, 
reſolved to force his way in, Hiſtory of his own times. a HORA 
(2) Beſide his having the fore-top-maſt ſhot by the board, 115 men killed and drowned, and nine wounded, moſt of his fails 
were burut and {corched, his fore yard burnt to a coal, and his lar-board-ſhrouds, fore and aft, burnt to the dead-eyes 3 inſomuch 
that, tho' he peſerved the ſhip, he was afterwards obliged to leave her, and hoiſt his flag on board the Monmouth. For this good 
ſervice, as well the officers as the men, when they came home, were deſervedly rewarded, ſome with medals and chains of gold, 


and che reſt according to their reſpeRive qualities. Lediard's naval hiſtory Vol. II. p. 756. | | his 
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his broad- ſide againſt a battery of ſeventeen guns, on | the Spaniſh admiral, monſieur d'Aliegre, comma- 
the left-ſide of the harbor, while captain Wyvell, | doreof a ſquadron, the marquis de la Galliſſoniere, 
in the Barfleur, a ſhip of the like force, was ſent | and ſeveral other officers of note. 
to batter the fort, on the other ſide. Thus, fora | The conſequence of this victory was a vaſt 
long while, there was a conſiderable firing of great | booty, both of plate and other things, the value 
and ſmall ſhot, on both ſides, 'till the French ad- | of which it would be difficult to compute (2) : 
miral, (ſeing the platform and fort in the hands | but tho' the duke of Ormond poſſeſs'd himſelf 
of the victorious Engliſh, his fireſhip ſpent in vain, | of Redondella (where he took a great booty, 
the Bourbon taken, the boom cut, and the confe- | which he cauſed to be diſtributed among the offi- 
derate fleet pouring in upon him) ſer fire to his | cers) and would have attacked Vigo, and wintered 
own ſhip, and ordered the reſt of the captains, | there; admiral Rooke would not conſent to it ; 
under his command, to follow his example, which | tor which he has been ſeverely cenſured by biſhop 
was done, in great confuſion, yet could not be fo | Burnet. 
punctually obeyed, but ſeveral of the men of war | The 16th, fir Cloudeſly Shovel, with about 
_ 18 were taken by the Engliſh and | twenty of her Majeſty's ſhips, joined the grand 

utch (1). 

To make this victory ſtill more glorious and 
memorable, it was obtained with a very incon- 


Q. AN N 
Ax' 17027 
— YNGo 


fleet from England. The ncxt day, the duke of Admiral 
Ormond, with the land- forces, left Redondella : Rooke re- 
and, on the 19th, the forces being imbarked, turns to 


ſiderable loſs, on the fide of the confederates : | the admiral ſailed from Vigo-harbor, with nine ah ME 


for, beſide the damage ſuifered by vice-admiral | Engliſh men of war, beſide ſome ſmaller veſſels, ſeve- 
Hopſon, as I have already mentioned, the Kent | ral Dutch men of war, and one of the gallions 
had only her fore-maſt ſhor, and her boatſwain | which was rigged (3); leaving the remainder 
wounded, the Aſſociation her main- maſt ſhot, two | of his fleet under the command of fir Cloudeſly 
men killed, and as many wounded. And the | Shovel, with orders to ſee the French men ot war 
Mary her boltſprit ſhot. Of the land torces, | and gillions rigged, and ſupplied with men, fo 
two licutenants, and about forty ſoldiers were | that ſuch of them, as were our prizes, might be 
killed, colonel Pierce was wounded by a cannon | brought to England; and to deſtroy thoſe he could 
ba.', from our own men of war, in the thigh, ! not have a proſpect of bringing home, firſt laving, 
and colonel Seymour, colonel Newton, and mr. | ſo much of their loading, guns and rigging? g 
Talmaſh, with about thirty private men were | poſſibly he could (4). Wich theſe ſhips fir George 
alſo wounded. Rook? arrived, the 7:h of November, in the 
On the French ſide, the number of men killed D-w :s, from wheace the great ſhips were brought 
was much the ſame, as that ot the allies: bur | ro Chatham (5). 
they had near 400 officers, and inen taken priſo- About a weck after fir George Rooke's depar- 
ners; among whom were Don Joſepho Checon, ture, the French mea of war, and other prizes, 


—— EX 


(1) Of thirteen gellions, which carried from twenty to upwards of thirty guns each, four were taken by the Engliſh, five by 
the Dutch, and the reſt were all deitroyed. Of fifteen French men of war, five, togeth+; with two frizat-, a ſireſhip. and 
three ſcouts were burnt. The other ten men of war were taken, of which four, howevel, were run aſhore and bilged. 
How three Spaniſh men of war, which were in the harbour of Redondella fared, I do not any where ſo particularly find: 
but it is certain, they underwent the ſame fate, either of being burn: or taken. Some accounts make the number of the 
gallions more, and ſay the Engliſh, beſide che four abovemention'd, took two on the ground. Certain it is, that whether 
out of deſign, or by accident, the true ſtate of things was very much conceal'd. 

(2) It has however been remarked ; that this flota was the richeſt that ever came from the Weſt-Indies to Europe; that 
the filver and gold was computed at twenty millions of pieces of eight, of which fourteen millions only had been taken out of the 
gallions, and ſecured by the enemy at Lago or Lugo, about twenty-five leagues from Vigo, and the reſt was either taken, or 
left in the g-llions, that were burnt or ſunk : and that the goods were valued at twenty millions of pieces of eight more, one 
fourth part of which was ſaved, near two deſtroyed, and the other taken by the contederates : beſide the ſhips already men- 
tioned, and a great deal of plate and goods belonging to private perſons, moſt part of which was either taken or loſt. Annals 
of Queen Ann. 

7 Thus (ſays biſhop Burnet) ended this expedition, which was ill projected, and worſe executed. But as for the project, 
I muit beg leave to differ from the biſhop. It was form'd by King William, and was worthy of ſo great a Prince: it was 
likewite, well timed, if not ſomething too late: however, the King of Spain being in Italy, the French King having occa- 
fion for all his troops, in Flanders, Germany and Italy, and the Spaniards having neither fleet nor army, were favorable con- 
junctures. The duke of Ormond (adds the biſhop) told me he had not halt the ammunition that was neceſſary, for the 
taking of Cadiz, if they had defended themſelves , tho' he believed, they would not have made any great reſiſtance, if he 
had landed, on his firſt arrival, and not given them time to recover from the diſorders, into which the firſt ſurprize had put 
them. A great deal of the treaſure taken at Vigo was imbeazel'd, and fell into private hands ; one of the gallions foundered 
at ſea, The public was not much inrich'd by this extraordinary capture ; yet the loſs our enemies had by it was a vaſt 
one; and to compleat the ruin of the Spaniſh merchants (and I fear a great number of ours too, who no doubt were deeply 
concern'd in the cargo's of this rich fleet) their King ſeized on the plate that was taken out of the ſhips, at their firſt ar- 
rival at Vigo. 

(4) J ſhall conclude this relation, as I did that of the expedition to Cadiz, with an account what the French fay of it: 
the confederate fleets (ſays F. Daniel) were more ſucceſsful at Vigo, than at Cadiz. The count de Chateau-Renaud was re- 
turning as convoy to the Spaniſh gallions, which were bound, very richly laden, from Mexico to Cadiz. But when he ar- 
rived within ſight of that Port, he found the fleets of England and Holland in - poſſeſſion of the harbor. - He offered to con. 
voy them into ſome port of France. But to that they would not, on any account, give their conſent ; ſo he was forced 
to go into the port of Vigo. He took all the meaſures he poſſibly could to put this poor harbor into a poſture of defence, 
and convey'd a great part of the gold and filver, out of the gallions, to Lago, within land. Not many days after, admiral 
Rooke appeared, and landing 2000 men, attack'd the fort and the batteries which defended the port. The tort they took, 
atter ſome reſiſtance, and ſeized upon a battery, while the veſſels broke down the bomb which was laid before the haven. 


Ihe count de Chateau-Renaud, when he found he had no hopes left, gave orders to the commanders ot the ſhips and gal- 


lions to ſet fire to them, as ſoon as they had drawn out their men, while he threw a body of troops into the town and 
caſtle to defend them. They had time only to burn ſeven veſſels, and to run four a.ground. Fifteen gallions were likewiſe 
burnt, ſour run a-ground, and as many frigats. Five men of war, and as many gallions were taken by the enemy. This 
action coſt them goo men killed or wounded. They took the Spaniſh admiral, monſieur d' Aliegre, chief of a ſquadron, 
the marquis de la Galiſſoniere, meſſieurs de Monbault, and la Maiſon- fort, captains of ſhips. The French loſt monſieur de la 
Rude, and de VEſcalette, lieutenants, de Pont de Veſe, an enſign, Tricambaut, captain of a ſhip, and monſieur du Pleſſis- 
Liencourt. Among the wounded were de Camilli, Pimont, la 1 our, Landry, la Valette, Marigni, Lambourg, Chatelet, the 
chevalier Begon, the ſieurs de St. Victor and Hardi. The enemy attempted to make themſelves maſters ot Vigo, but were re- 
pulſed by the Prince de Barbangon, governor of the province ot Galicia, and by monſicur Renaud. With this agree ſeveral 
other French Relations, as well as that of an anonimous Spaniſh author; and they all indeavor, by a genera! and ſummary 
account only, to conceal the loſs of treaſure the Spaniards ſuſtained. N 

(5) He was obliged (ſays biſhop Burnet) to make all poſſible haſte home: for if the wind had turned to the eaſt, which 
was ordinary in that ſeaſon, a great part of our ſhips crews muſt have died of hunger. Hiſt. of his own times. 
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Q. A x x, were put into the beſt condition, for their paſſage 


An? 1702. 


WWW 


Sir Cloudeſly 
Shovel re- 
turns with 
the prizes. 


The parlia- 
ment dif 
ſolved. 


home, that the place would admit of, and all the 
loading was taken out of a gallion which was a- 
ground, ſeiz'd by the Mary; as allo of another 
ſhip of fifty guns, called the Dartmouth, taken 
from the Engliſh, the laſt war, and now made 
prize by captain Wyvell. There were, likewiſe, 
taken out of ſome French ſhips of war, which 
were on the ground, fifty braſs guns, which with 
thoſe taken from the ſhore, amounted to about 
110. And the day before ſir Cloudeſly fer fail, 


he ſet fire to all the ſhips and veſſels, which he | 


could not poſſibly bring away. 

Sir Cloudeſly left Vigo the 25th, having then 
with him at leaſt ſeventy fail of all forts : but, the 
next day, ſtanding thro? the ſouth channel, one of 
the gallions, which was the Monmouth's prize, 
ſtruck upon a hidden rock, and immediately 
founder'd ; as did, afterwards, a rich prize from 
Morlaix, taken by the Naſſau. Several other 


ſhips ſuffered damage, and the whole fleet being 
ſeparated in bad weather, every one made the beſt 
ot their way to the channel. Having thus given 
an account of the moſt remarkable tranſactions 
at ſea, this year; I return now to domeſtic 
affairs (1). 

The parliament of England being of courſe, 
ſuant to an act paſs d for that end, to determine, 
months after the demiſe of the late King, her 


pur 
Majeſty thought fit, on the 2d of July, to iſſue out 
a proclamation, *<** for diſſolving that parliament, 


& and declaring the ſpeedy calling another, to 
e meet at Weſtminſter, the 2oth of Auguſt next.” 
The 6th, the count de Platen, envoy extraordinary 
from the elector of Hanover, had his public au- 
dience of the Queen, and the Prince of Den- 
mark (2). 

In this month, her Majeſty was pleaſed to make 
ſeveral promotions in the army, and beſtow diverſe 
places and preferments. Among others, the duke 
of Bolton was made warden of New-foreſt, and 
the duke of Newcaſtle governor of the town of 
Kingſton upon Hull. Brigadier Cholmondley was 


made a major-general, and governor of Tilbury- 


fort. The earl of Berkley was appointed conſta- 
ble of the caſtle of Brianels, in the foreſt of Dean, 
and cuſtos-rotulorum, of the counties of Glou- 
ceſter and Surrey. The ear] of Ranelagh was 
made receiver and pay-maſter general of her Ma- 
jeſty's forces. William Blaithwait, eſq; was made 
ſecretary of war; and the lord Walden, commiſ- 
ſary-general of the muſters, and chief muſter- 
maſter of her Majeſty's forces. Major-general 
Earl was made governor of Portſmouth, Robert 
Crawford, eſq; governor of the fort of Sheer- 
neſs ; Anthony Duncomb, eſq; governor of the 
caſtle of Scarborough, and Henry Villars, eſq; 
governor of the fort of Tinmouth. The duke of 
Somerlet was made maſter of the horſe to her Ma- 
jeſty, in the room of the earl of Pembroke, who 
was made preſident of the council, The lord 
Wharton's patent as warden and chief-juſtice in 
Eyre of all the foreſts, &c. on this ſide Trent, 
was revoked. The duke of Newcaſtle was made 
warden of the foreſt of Shirwood, in the county of 
Nottingham; and John Tucker, eſq; was made 
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keeper and regiſter of the papers and records of Q. Any 


ſtate, 
The elections for the inſuing parliament were 


, 
N 1702, 


carried on, in the mean time, with great warmth The ney pr, 
and contention, tho? with conſiderable advantage on liament pro. 


the ſide of the high-church or tory-party. 
6th of Auguſt, the Queen thought fit, by procla- 
mation, to prorogue the new parliament, which was 
to have met the 2oth of that month, to the 8th of 
October, as ſhe did afterwards to prorogue it farther 
to the 23d of the ſame month. 

His royal highneſs, Prince George of Denmark, 
betng very much indiſpoſed, this ſummer, with his 
uſual aſthma, was adviſed by his phyſicians, 
to the Bath, and her Majeſty, as an inſtance of her 
conjugal affection, reſolved to attend him thither, 
They ſet out accordingly, the 26th of Auguſt, 
from Windſor, in order to ly at Oxford, that night. 
They were met, at the entrance into that country 
by the earl of Abingdon, as lord-licutenant, with 
the high-ſheriff, and a great number of gentlemen : 
and, ar ſome diſtance from the city, by the vice- 
chancelor, doctors and maſters in their robes, on 
horſeback, and were, in that manner, attended to 
Chriſt-church, where they ſuped. The Queen was 
pleaſed to honor the univerſity, the next day, with 
her preſenſe, in convocation, when the univerſity- 
orator congratulated her arrival among them, and 
many of the nobility and perſons of quality, took 
the degree of doctor of law. From the convoca- 
tion-houſe, the Queen went to the theatre, where 
ſhe was entertained with a concert of vocal and in- 
ſtrumentacal muſic ; and ſeveral pieces of poetry 
were exhibited expreſſive of that honor and happi- 
neſs they injoyed by her Majeſty's preſenſe. Her 
Majeſty was afterwards entertain'd at dinner by the 
univerſity, and then ſet out, with the Prince, for 
Cirenceſter, where ſhe lay that night, and, the 
next day, reached the Bath. They were met by 
the high ſheriff and gentlemen on the borders of the 
county of Sommerſet, and, within half a mile of 
the city, by 200 maids, richly dreſs'd, and carry- 
ing bows and arrows like amazons. They were 
met, at the weſt-gate of the city, by the mayor 
and corporation, in their formalities, who attended 
them to the abby-houſe, which was prepared for 
their reception. The ſtreets were illuminated, that 
night, and all imaginable expreſſions of joy appear- 
ed at her Majeſty's arrival among them, as there 
had been alſo in every place thro* which ſhe paſs'd. 


The *2gued, 


The Queen 


and Prince 
tO go to the Bal 


The 8th of October, her Majeſty, with her royal Return to 
conſort, left the Bath, arrived the roth at Wind- Winder. 
ſor, and came the 15th to St. James's. The 20th 71, parlia- 
the parliament met, and the Queen, being come men: meet: 


to the houſe of lords, ſent for the commons, who 
being directed to chuſe a ſpeaker, unanimouſly 
elected Robert Harley, eſq; who had been ſpeaker 
of three preceeding parliaments. The next day, 
they preſented him to her Majeſty, who, after 
having ſignified her approbation of their choice, 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes: 
My lords and gentlemen, 


<« It is with great ſatisfaction I meet this parlia- The Queen's 


© ment, which I have ſummoned to aſſiſt me, 


in ſpeech to 


e carrying on the juſt and neceſſary war, in which both houEs. 


«© we are ingaged. I have called you together as 


(1) I muſt not, however, quite 


by the ſucceſs of commadore (afterwards fir John) Leake, in Newfoundland, where 


$ 
he, with a ſmall ſquadron, under — command, took, this ſummer, in the French harbors, twenty - nine fail of ſhips, and 
burnt twenty-two more ; deſtroying all the ſtages and ſettlements of the French, in thoſe parts. For farther particulars, I re- 


fer to Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 759. 


(2) We have in Harris, of this year's date, the charter of ſettlement tor the trade to the Eaſt-Indies, granted upon the 
agreement of the two companies; by way of abſtract. Being an indenture tripartite, dated July the 22d of this year, between 


the Queen, the governor, and company of merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies, and the Engliſh com 


y trading to the Eaſt- 


Fndies ; by which the two companies were united, their ſeveral charters confirmed, and being thus join'd, they were ap- 
pointed, atter the performance of certain points ſtipulated in this indenture, to call themſelves : the united company of mer- 
Chants trading to the Eaſt-Indies, 


« early 


— 
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Ax x, . early as was conſiſtent with your convenience in * they congratulated the ſucceſs of her arms, in Q. A x x, 
AN? 1702. ©* Coming out of your ſeveral countries; and 16 conjunction with her allies, under the command Ax' 1702. 
NW « aſſure my ſelf of ſuch evidences of your affections ( of the carl of Marlborough. As alſo the ſucceſs gay 

660 40 


to me, and of your zeal for our common cauſe, 


as will not only give ſpirit and forwardneſs to and the proſperous condition of trade, which 
our own preparations, but ſuch example and | « they acknow edged to be chiefly owing to her 
Incouragement to Our allies, as, by Gop's bleſ- cc Majeſty's wiſdom and conduct; declaring their 
ſing, cannot fail of a good effect for the advan- readineſs to aſſiſt her in this juſt and neceſſary 
tage of the whole confederacy. war. They alſo thank'd her Majeſty for the 
4 have met with ſo many expreſſions of joy reſolution ſhe expreſs'd to maintain and defend 
and ſatisfaction, in all the countries, thro* which the eſtabliſh*d church, and to protect their rights 
I have lately had occaſion to paſs, that I can- and liberties, aſſuring her, thev would ſupport 
not but look upon them, as true meaſures of | « anq defend her royal perſon and government, 
the duty and affection of the reſt of my ſub- with all poſſible zeal and duty. 


% jects, The 24th the commons, likewiſe, preſented an Addreſs of the 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons. addreſs of thanks, to her Majeſty, in which they commons. 


* I muſt deſire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies | obſerved ; „ that her ſubjects had already received 
as will inable me to comply both with our par- | ſo many benefits, under the influence of her 
ticular treaties and ingagements already made, | «« happy government, that ſhe would have met 
and ſuch others as may be neceſlary, for the in- with the like expreſſions of joy and ſatisfaction, 
couragement of our allies, and the proſecuting | « had ſhe viſited any Other part of her dominions, 
the war where it ſhall molt ſenſibly effect our | « as ſhe did, in her journey to Bath. That the 
enemies, and be molt ettectual tor dilappointing late diſappointment at Cadiz did not affect them 
the boundleſs ambition ot France, more, as it gave her Majeſty ſo much trouble: 
And, that my ſubjects may the more cheer- but this misfortune could not make them for- 
fully bear the neceſſary taxes, I defire you to in. get, that the protection and ſecurity of their 
ſpect the accounts of all the public receits and trade, the vigorous ſupport of her Majeſty's 
payments, and, if chere have been any abuſes allies, and the wondertul progreſs of her arms, 
or miſmanagements, I hope you wi. detect them, | « under the earl of Marlborough, had ſignally 
that the ottenders may be puniſhed, and others | « retrieved (1) the ancient honor and glory of the 
be deterr'd, by ſuch examples, from the like | « of the Engliſh nation. 

practices. ; „ That her Majeſty had been always a moſt il- 
«+ I muſt obſerve to you, with ſome concern; luſtrious ornament to this church, and expoſed 
that the funds given by the laſt parliament, to great hazards for it; and, therefore, they 
have, in ſ.me meaſure, falen ſhort of the ſums promiſed themſelves, that, in her Majeſty's reign, 
propoled to be raiſed by them; and tho” I have they ſhould fee it perfectly reſtored, to its due 
already paid and applied to the public ſervice, rights and privileges, and ſecured in the ſame to 
the 100,000]. whica I promiſed to the laſt poſterity, which was only to be done, by diveſt- 
parliament, yet it has not ſupplied that defi- ing thoſe men of the power, who had ſhewa they 
ciency. wanted not will to deſtoy it. 

My lords and gentlemen, i « That her Majeſty's deſire to have the public 
« I cannot, without much trouble, take notice accounts inſpected, and the abuſcs therein puniſhed, 
to you of the diſappointment we have had, at would indear her Majeſty to her prople, and in- 
Cadiz, I have not yet had a particular account of courage them cheerfully to aſſiſt her in carrying 
that enterprize, nor ot all the difficulties our on the preſent war: that ſhe might rely upon 
forces have met with there : but I have had ſuch the care of her faithful commons: the value ſhe 
repreſentations of diſorders and abuſes commited was pleaſed to ſet on the love of her ſubjects was 
at port St. Mary's, as has obliged me to give the higheſt obligation could be laid on them: 
directions, for the ſtricteſt examination of the | « they were ſenſible her Majcſty's intereit and 
matter. theirs were inſeparable; as they gratefully ac- 
« I am earneſtly deſirous, for all our ſakes, that knowledged her indeavors to make them ſafe 
this may prove a ſhort ſeſſion: however, I hope and happy, ſo their prayers and indeavors 
you will find time to conſider of ſome better and ſhould never be wanting to make her Majeity's 
more effectual method, to prevent the exportation reign more proſperous and glorious than any 
of wool, and to improve that manufacture, which | « gf her predeceſſors.” 
is of great conſequence to the whole nation; on The ſame day the commons unanimouſly voted x ſupply 
my part, nothing ſhall be omited for its in- | a ſupply, and, on the 3oth, they reſolved, < that vored. 


of her Majeſty's allies in Germany and Italy, 
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couragement. 

I am firmly perſuaded, that the love and good 
affections of my ſubjects is the ſureſt pledge of 
their dury and obedience, and the trueſt and 
juſteſt ſupport of the throne. And as I am re- 
ſolved to defend and maintain the church, as 
by law eſtabliſh'd, and to protect you in the full 
injoyment of all your rights and liberties, ſo I 


C 40,000 ſeamen be imployed for the next year's 
« ſervice, at four pound a man, per month, and 
„ that 129,314 J. be allowed for the ordinary of 
« the navy”. The ſame day, likewiſe, the lord 
Shannon arrived, from the confederate fleet, with 
advice of the ſignal victory obtained over the French 
and Spaniards, at Vigo, in Spain, of which the reader 
has already ſeen an accoont above. 


rely upon your care ot me: my intereſts and 
yours are inſcparable : and my indeavors ſhall 
„never be wanting to make you all ſafe and 


The twenty-ninth, being the lord mayor's-day, Ine Queen 
her Majeſty did the city the honor of her preſenſe, qines in the 
and accepted of an entertainment at Guild-hall, city. 


Addreſs of the 
lords 


(0 ha 0 
In auſwer to this ſpeech, the lords preſented her 
Majeſty, on the 23d, an addreſs of thanks, in which 


which was very ſplendid on that occaſion : at the 
concluſion of which, ſhe was + nas to confer the 
honor of knighthood on Gilbert Heathcote, 


— 


(1) The word retrieve, in this addreſs, occaſioned a debate in the houſe of commons, it being alledged, that it ſeemed to caſt 
a reflection on the memory of King William, and the word maintain was propoſed to be inſerted in the room of it 3 but, upon 
a diviſion, it was carried for retrieve, one hundered and eighty votes againſt eighty. From whence it was inter'd, that the 


* 


Tory-party had a vaſt majority in the houſe. 


Fiaiicis 
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that right had not been done the commons, upon 
> Tac the — before the lords, brought 
<« againſt diverſe peers, in the thirteenth year of the 
<« late King's reign” : which was carried in the 
affirmative, 189 againſt 81. * 
The Queen's The 4th, mr. ſecretary Hedges, by her Majeſty's 
meſſage about command, acquainted the houſe of commons: 
= thankſgiv-«« that her Majeſty had appointed Thurſday, the 
TIP « 12th inſtant, to be obſerved in London and 
« Weltminſter, as a day of public thankſgiving 
« to Almighty Gop, on occaſion of the great ſuc- 
«« ceſſes of her Majeſty's arms, and thoſe of her 
« allies, and particularly that ot her troops, under 
the conduct of the earl of Marlborough, that of 
the forces under the command of che duke of 
«© Ormond at Vigo, and alfo for the extraordinary 
« ſucceſs of the fleet, under the command of fir 
«© George Rooke : that, for the greater ſolemnity, 
e on that day, her Majeſty would be pleaſed to go 
4 to St. Paul's-church, as had been accumſtomed, in 
« former times, in this kingdom, to return thanks 
% to Almighty Gop, for the ſignal and great ſuc- 
« ceſs, in which, not only her Majeſty, but all 
«© her ſubjects, were ſo highly concerned; and that 
«* her Majeſty had given neceſſary orders, for pro- 
« viding convenient places in the ſaid cathedral, 
* for the members of that houſe, as well as for the 
« houie of lords”. For this meſſage, the com- 
mois returned their thanks to the Queen, and re- 
ſob ad: „ that they would attend her Majeſty, as 
„ gouſe, to St. Paul's-church, upon the day ap- 
pointed for a public thankſgiving. 
Bills for pre- Ihe fame day, mr. William Bromley made a 
venting occa- motion, for bringing in © a bill to prevent occaſional 
ſoul confor- ** conformity, which was ordered to be 
Pe brought in, accordingly, by mr. Bromley, mr. 
St. John (afterwards lord Bolingbrook) and mr, 
Anneſley (afterwards carl of Angleſey) (2). At 
the ſecond reading it was commited to a committee 
of the whole houſe; but a motion being made, and 
the queſtion put 3 ** that the ſaid committee have 
power to receive a claule for the exempting Diſ- 
e ſenters from ſuch offices as cannot, by law, be 
« executed without receiving the ſacrament, ac- 
«* cording to the uſage of the church of England,” 
it paſs'd in the negative. Towards the end of the 
ſame month, the ſaid bill paſ9d the houſe of com- 
mons, and was ſent to the lords for their concur- 
rence, who, the 9th of September, ſent it back to 
the lower houſe, with ſeveral amendments (3). At 
the ſame time, their lordſhips being apprehenſive, 
that the commons would not give their concerence to 
the ſaid amendments, and might, as they had done, 
on other occations, tack their bill, to ſome mony- 


Paſſes the 
houſe cf 
commons 


bill, their lordſhips, therefore, made a vote, that Q. Ax u, 
the annex ing any clauſe to a mony bill was con- Ax' 1592, 
A trary to the conſtitution of the Engliſh govern - 
ment, and the uſage of pariiament”, and ordered 
this vote to be added to the roll of the ſtanding 
orders of their houſe. On the other hand, the com- 
mons having read the amendments made by the 
lords, agreed to ſome of them, and diſagreed to 
others, and, on the 12th of December, appointed a 
committee to draw up reaſons for this their diſagrec- 
ment, to be offered to the lords at a conference. I hee 
reaſons being prepared, the commons, on the 17th, 
deſired a conference with the lords, where their 
managers left them, together with the bill and 
amendments, with the managers for their lordſhips. 

The 6th they reſolved; „ Firſt, that the propor- A farther 

* tion of land- forces, to act in conjunction with ſupply voted. 
the forces of the allies, for making good the al- 
* liances, be 40, ooo men, conſiſting of 33, ooo foot, 
and 7000 horſe, and dragoons. 2dly, That 
the ſum of 350,000 l. be granted, for the main- 
* raining of guards and gariſons, for the year 
* 1703 (including 5000 men, to ſerve on board 
the fleet;) and 3dly, the ſum of 70, 973 l. fot 
land- ſervice, to be performed by the office of 
* ordnance, for the year 1703 ”. The 1oth 
they reſolved, <* to grant 833,8261. for main- 
„ taining the 40,000 land- forces, and 51,843 l. 
for her Majeſty's ſubſidies to her allies.” 

At the ſame time, the commons unanimouſly The com. 
voted their thanks to the duke of Ormond, and fir mons vote 
George Rooke, for the ſignal ſervices by them per- thanks to the 
formed, for the nation, both by ſea and land: duke f Or- 
and fir George, afterwards, taking his place in the ey 0 
houſe of commons, on the 21ſt, the ſpeaker gave 3 
him their thanks, in a ſet ſpeech, in which he 
obſer ved: That formerly admirals and generals The ſpeaker's 
* had ſucceſs againſt France or Spain ſingly : but eech to the 
the action at Vigo had been a victory over them — 
confederated together: that he had not only 
ſpoiled their enemies, but inriched his own 
country: common victories brought only terror 
* tothe conquered ; but he had brought deſtruction 
upon them, and additional ſtrength to England. 

„That France had indeayored to ſupport its 
© ambition, by the riches of India: but his fuc- 
«« ceſs had left them the burden of Spain, and 
* ſtripp'd them of the aſſiſtance of it: the wealth 
of Spain, and the ſhips of France, were by 
&* this victory brought over to their juſter cauſe ; 
that this was an action ſo glorious in the perfor- 
* mance, and ſo extenſive in its conſequence, that, 
as all times would preſerve the memory of it, 
« ſo every day would more and more inform 
«© them of the benefit. No doubt, in France, 
& he was writ in remarkable characters, in the 
«© black liſt of thoſe who had taken French gold 
(4); and it was a juſtice due to the duke of 


Vote againd 
tacking. 


2 


(1) Ir the month of October, of this year, her Majeſty was pleaſed to appoint the earl of Peterborough governor of Jamaica ; 
and I: was declared captain-general and admiral of all her Majeſty's - ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies : mr. Graydon was ordered 


with a quadron to convoy his lordſhip, and the forces he was to take with him thither. And all 
tatio!'s were extreamly pleas'd to ſee this commiſſion in his hands. 


people concerned in the plan- 
Why this nobleman did not go, tho“ the Dutch admiral 


Var.erduſſen was actually arrived at Spithead, with a ſquadron of men of war, and land-forces on board, In order to have join- 
ed l. m; and why the Dutch-admiral was ordered to return home, and the expedition wholly laid afide, are queſtions I ſhall not 
prettvd to determine; but what was done with mr. Graydon's ſquadron, the reader ſhall ſee in the ſequel. Lediard's naval 


hiſtory vol. II. p., 761. 


(2) The ſubſtance of this bill was : that any perſon in office, reſorting to a conventicle or diſſenting meeting, was made liable 
to a forfeiture of a hundred pound, and five pound for every day he ſhould continue in his office afterwards ; and ſuch perſon was 
diſabled from holding that or any other office, till he conformed regularly for one whole year, and received the ſacrament,according 
to the rites of the church of England, three times within ſuch year ; and, upon a ſecond offence, the penalties were doubled. 

(3 By theſe amendments of their lordſhips the Jacobite meetings were included. The hundred pound penalty was reduced to 


twenty pound, and the whole incapacitating clauſes were left out. 


They alſo limited the information to ten days, and the pro- 


ſecut ion to three months exempted Diſſenters from holding offices; for which they could not be qualified without taking 
the ſacrament ; and provided that the act ſhould not extend to the univerſity-churches, or to the French or Dutch churches, or to 
the governors of hoſpitals, or to the aſſiſtants of corporations for relieving or imploying the poor. | 
(4) It will be neceſiary, in order to juſtify this odd expreſſion of the ſpeaker's, to acquaint the reader; that in ſome pamphlets, 
which were publiſh'd about that time, the names of fir George Rooke, and ſeveral others, were put in black characters, as 


. 


penſioners to France. 
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Q. ANN,“ Ormond's and his merit, that they would ſtand 
Ax' 1702.“ recorded, in the regiſters of that houſe, as the 
WY YN © inſtruments of that glorious victory: therefore 
the houſe, having come to that unanimous reſo- 
* lution, that the thanks of this houſe be given to 
* his grace the duke of Ormond, and fir George 
*© Rooke, for the great and ſignal ſervices per- 
« formed by them, to the nation, at ſea and land 
« he did, by their command, return him their 
thanks.“ 

The commons ſent their thanks to the duke of 
Ormond, by a commitee of their own members, 
and his grace coming into the houſe of peers, on 
the 13th, the lord-keeper, in the name of the 
houſe, returned him thanks, for his ſignal ſervices 
performed at Vigo : however, they ſoon after ad- 
dreſs'd her Majeſty, to order an account of his 
grace's and fir George Rooke's proceedings, in 
the late expedition, to be laid before them; with 
which her Majeſty complying, the duke of Or- 
mond, on the 16th, laid his journal before the 
lords (1). 


The 12th, being the day appointed to be ſo- 


'Thanks of 
both houſes to 
the duke of 
Ormond. 


The thankſ- 
giving ſo- 
campain, in the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter (as the 3d of December was, for other parts 
of the kingdom) her Majeſty went to St. Paul's, 
attended by the two houſes of parliament, which 
formed one of the moſt ſpl-adid proceſſions, this 
nation had ſeen, The biikop of London read 
the communion-ſervice, and he biſhop of Exeter 
preach'd, before her Majeſty, on the 23d of Joſhua, 
ver. 8 and 9. 

The 18th, the commons took under their con- 
ſideration, a complaint made by fir John Packing- 


Refolutions 
againſt the 
biſhop of 
ou " Worceſter, againſt che biſhop of Worceſter, and 
mr. Lloyd, his ſon, for certain undue practices, in 
order to prevent fir John's elect on for that county 
and the houſe having examined the matter, reſolved; 
« That fir John Packingron had, by evidence, 
« fully made out the charge which he exhibited 
« againſt the lord biſhop of Worceſter : that it 
appeared to the houſe, that the proceedings of 
of William, lord biſhop of Worceſter, his ſon, 
and his agents, in order to the hindering the 
election of a member of the county of Wor- 
ceſter, had been malicious, unchriſtian, and 
arbitrary, and an high violation ot the privi- 
leges of the commons of England; and that 


lemnized as a thankſgiving, ſor the ſucceſſes of this 


— 


an humble addreſs be preſented to her Majeſty, O. A N n: 
that ſhe would be . pleaſed to — 1702. 
** William, lord biſhop of Worceſter, from being 
** almoner to her Majeſty ; and ordered mr. at- f 
** torny-general to proſecute mr. Lloyd, the bi- 
* ſhop's ſon, for thoſe offenſes, after his privi- 
lege, as a member of the lower houſe of con- 
** vocation, was expired (2),” On the other hand, 
the lords addreſs'd her Majeſty, ſhewing, „ that 
it was the undoubted right of every lord of par- 


A liament, and of every other ſubject of England, 


to have an opportunity of making his defenſe, 
before he fulfer any. ſort of — ; and, 
therefore, deſired ſhe would not remove the bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, from the place of lord- al- 
moner, nor ſhew any mark of her diſpleaſure 
towards him z till he was found guilty of ſome 
crime by due courſe of law: to which her Ma- 
jeſty anſwered : “ She agreed, that every peer 
and lord of parliament, and, indeed, every o- 
ther perſon, ought to have an opportunity of 
being heard to any matters objected againſt 
** him, before he is puniſh'd : that ſhe had not 
Let received any complaint againſt the biſhop of 

Worceſter, but looked upon it as her un- 
doubted right, to continue or diſplace any ſer- 
vant, attending her own perſon, when ſhe 
thought proper.” 

The lords, hereupon, reſolved; «„ That no 
cc lord of that houſe ought to ſuffer any ſort of 
3 puniſnment, by any proceedings of the houſe 

of commons, other wiſe than according to the 
„known and ancient rules and methods of parlia- 
ment.“ But her Majeſty being attended by fir 


: Edward Seymour, comptroler of the houſhold, 
ton, one of the repreſentatives for the county of with the reſolution and addreſs of the commons, for 


removing the biſhop of Worceſter, from being 
almoner, the Queen anſwered : She was ver 
* ſorry there was occaſion for this addreſs _ 
the biſhop of Worceſter ; and ſhe would di- 
rect, that he ſhould no longer continue to ſu 
% ply that office:?“ for which anſwer, ++ - 4 
commons returned her Majeſty their moſt hum- 
“ ble thanks (3).” | 

The 21ſt, mr. ſecretary Hedges delivered a 
meſſage to the commons, ſigned by the Queen, 
importing: That her Majeſty, conſivering, 
that there was but a very ſmall proviſion made 
* for the Prince, her huſband, if he ſhould ſur- 
„vive her Majeſty ; and that ſhe was reſtrained 


1) The duke of Ormond, at his firſt arrival from the expedition to Cadiz, complained very openly of Rooke's conduct, 
* ſeemed reſolved to carry the matter to a public accuſation : but the court found the party that prevailed in the houſe of 
commons, determined to juſtify Rooke ; ſo, zo comply with this, the Queen made him a privy-counſellor, and much pains 
were taken with the duke of Ormond, to ſtifle his reſentments. He was in a great meaſure ſoftned, yet he had made his com- 
plaints to ſo many lords, that they moved the houſe to examine both his inſtructions, and the journals relating to that expedi- 
tion. A commitee of the houſe ſate long upon the matter. They examined all the admirals and land-officers, as well as 


Rooke himſelf, upon the whole p 


rogreſs of that affair. Rooke was ſo well ſupported by the court, and by his 


y in the 


houſe of commons, that he ſeemed to deſpiſe all that the lords could do; ſome, who underſtood ſea-matters, ſaid, that it ap- 
72 from every motion which he made, during the expedition, he intended to do nothing but to amuſe and make a ſhew. 
Th 


ey alſo concluded, from the protection the miniſtry gave him, that they i 
how improper a thing a deſcent on Cadiz was, and how fatal the attempt m 


nded no other. He took much pains to ſhew, 
have proved ; and, in doing this, he arraigned 


his inſtructions, and the deſign he was ſent on, with great boldneſs, and ſhew'd little regard to the miniſters, who took more 
ins to bring him off, than to juſtify themſelves. The lords of the commitee prepared a report, which was hard upon 
| Rooke, and laid it before the houſe ; but ſo ſtrong a party was made, to oppoſe every thing which reflected on him, that 


tho' every 


particular in the report was well proved, yet it was rejected, and a vote was carried in his favor, juſtifying his 


whole conduct. The great imployment (lord-lieutenant of Ireland) given to the duke of Ormond, ſo effectually prevailed 
on him, that tho the inquiry was ſet on foot, by his means, and upon his ſuggeſtions, yet he came not to the houſe, when it was 


brought to a concluſion. 


So Rooke, being but faintly puſhed by him, and moſt zealouſly _—_— by his party, was juſti- 
fied by a vote, tho“ unanimouſly condemned by more impartial judges. The behavior o 


the miniſtry, in this matter, 


heightned the jealouſies, with which many were poſleiled ; for it was infered, that they were not in earneſt, in this whole 


expedition; fince the conduct, being ſo contrary io the inſtructi ons, their juſtify ing one, 


Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his own times. 


(2) For this regard had to the privilege of the lower houſe of convocation, 


was plainly condemning the other, 
the commons had afterwards their thanks,delivered, 


by their order, to the ſpeaker, by the prolocutor, the dean of Canterbury, archdeacon Ottley, and mr. Moor; upon which 
they reſolved: That they would, upon all occaſions, aſiert the juſt rights and privileges of the lower houſe of convoca- 


« tion.” 
(3) Thus (ſays Boyer, in his reign of Queen Ann, 
ment of the prevailing high-church party, 


P- 36.) this pious and learned prelate, fell a facrifice to the reſent- 
for being too warm a ſtickler for their antagoniſts: 


while, on the other hand, fir 


George Rooke, who was in great eſteem with the tories, was ſworn of the privy-council, and had the thanks of the 


"# | 


houſe. 
Vol. III. 


from 
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Q. Av, from increafing the ſame, by the late act of 
Aw 1702. “ parliament for ſettling her revenue, thought it 
WAY Hy necefiary to recommend the making a farther 
| <« proviſion for the Prince to their conſideration.“ 
The commons, aſter having conſidered this meſ- 
ſage, reſolved, on the iſt of December; * that 
the yearly ſum of 100,000 l. be ſettled on his 
royal highneſs, in caſe he ſhould ſur vive her 
« Majeſty.” 
Vice-admiral The Prince having, two days before, preſented 
Hepfon te. to her Majeſty, Thomas Hoplon, eſq; vice-admi- 
ral of the red, the Queen confer'd the honor of 
knighthood upon him, and afterwards ſettled a 
penſion of 5001. a year upon him, with a rever- 
hon of 3001. a year for his wife, in conſidera- 
tion of his eminent ſervices at Vigo. 
Submiſſion of About this time, Thomas Colepepper, eſq; one 
one of the of the Kentiſh petitioners, who had given the 
Keatiſh peti- houſe ſo much trouble in the late reign, — a 
— tition of another nature, in which he acknow- 
edg*d ; „ That he had, in the reign of his late 
© Majeſty, given juſt offenſe to the houſe of 
commons, and thereby juſtly drawn on him- 
« ſelf, not only their diſpleaſure, but allo their vote 
for his proſecution by the attorny- general; and 
<< that he was truly ſorry for all thoſe cauſes, by 
<< which he ever offended the faid houſe of com- 
* mons, or might incur their diſpleaſure, and hum- 
e bly pray'd, that the houſe would be pleaſed to 
< interpoſe with her Majeſty, in his behalf, to give 
* order to her attorny- general, to ſurceaſe farther 
proceedings, in the proſecution againſt him.“ 
Mr. Colepepper was, hereupon, called in, and ha- 
ving owned the petition, was commanded to with- 
draw. The houſe then ordered, that he ſhould be 
ask*d, whether he was ſorry for his ſeveral ſcanda- 
lous and ſeditious practices, by him acted, againſt 
the honor and privileges of that houſe, againſt the 
of the kingdom in general, and the quiet of 
his own country, in particular? and the ſame ha- 
ving been ask'd him accordingly, he anſwer'd, he 
was ſorry : and being withdrawn a ſecond time, the 
commons reſolved to addreſs the Queen, to ſtop the 
proſecution againſt him, which had been at their 
deſire, and fo this matter ended. 
The earl of The goth of November, fir Edward Seymour, 
Marlborough comptroler of her Majeſty's houſhold, reported, 


receives the to the houſe of commons, that the commitee ap- 
—_ 4. inted by the houſe, had attended the earl of 
mons. Marlborough - with their thanks, for the great and 


ſignal ſervices by , him performed for this nation, 
and that thereupon his lordſhip had expreſs'd him- 
felf to the following effect: viz. that nothing 
could add to the ſatisfaction he took in the Queen's 
*© moſt gracious acceptance of his hearty and ſincere 
© indeayors for the public ſervice, but the obliging 
and favorable ſenſe which that houſe was pleas'd 
* to expreſs of them, of which honor, no man could 
be more truly ſenſible than himſelf. That our ſuc- 
«« ceſs was chiefly to be imputed to Gop's bleſſing 


His anſwer. 


upon her Majeſty's happy conduct, and the great | 


« bravery of her own troops, and thoſe of her 
« allies”. a 


Upon the 2d of December, the Queen, to ſhew - 


what a ſenſe ſhe had of the carl of Marlborough's 

ſervices, was pleaſed to declare, before a committee 

of council, that ſhe was ſo ſatisfied of the eminent 

ſervices of my lord Marlborough to the public, and 

The eart of to herſelf, both in the command of the army, and 
Martborowy the intire confidence he had ſettled between her and 
made a duke, the States- general, that ſhe intended to make him a 
duke; which ſhe did accordingly, by the title of 


©. crown, 


nnn 


marquis of Blandford, and duke of Marlborough Q. AN N 
and, on 23 her in fot! the aer An? 1702, 
meflage to the commons in his lordſhip's fayor: 1 
AN N, R. n = Cn 
© The earl of Marlborough's ſervices to her Ma- The Queer', 
** zeſty, and to the public, have been ſo eminent, meſſage to the 
„both in his command of the army, and in his commons in 
having eſtabliſhed an intire confidence, and good bis favor. 
** correſpondence, between her Majeſty and the 
ͤStates- general, that ſhe has thought fr togrant the 
* title of a duke of this kingdom to him, and to 
the heirs male of his body, and alſo a penſion 
of 50001. per annum, upon the revenue of the 
** poſt-office, for the ſupport of this honor, during 
** her Majeſty's natural life. If it had been in her 
** Majeſty's power, ſhe would have granted the ſame 
term inthe penſion, as in the honor, and ſhe hopes 
vou will think it ſo reaſonable, in this caſe, as to 
find ſome proper methods of doing of it“. 

This meſſage having occaſioned great debates, in Debates 
the houſe (1), and there being no likelihood, that thereupon. 
the commons would comply with her Majeſty's de- 
lire, the 15th, ſhe ſent them another meſſage, 4 fend 
whereby ſhe acquainted them, that the duke of meſlage. | 
Marlborough had declined her Majeſty's meſſage - 
to them, Nevertheleſs, the commons being in a 
grand commitee, the motion was made, the ſame 
day, that an addreſs be preſented ro her Majeſty, 
ſeting forth the reaſons why they could not comply 
with her Majeſty's firſt meſſage. This motion was 
agreed to, on the 16th, and a commitee appointed 
to draw up the addreſs, which was as follows : 

Mot gracious Soverein, 

* We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- The com- 

jects, the commons in parliament aſſembled, hum- mons addreſs 
ebly beg leave to declare our unanimous ſatisfaction te the Queen 
* in the juſt eſteem your Majeſty has been pleaſd 
<< to expreſs, of the eminent ſervices performed 
by the duke of Marlborough, who has, not only 
by his conduct of the army, retriev'd the ancient 
honor and glory of the Engliſh nation, but, by 
his negociations, eſtabliſn'd an intire confidence, 
* and good correſpondence, between your Majeſty 
te and the States-general, and therein vindicated the 
* gentlemen of England, who had, by the vile 
© practiſes of deſigning men, been traduced, 
and induſtriouſly repreſented, as falſe to your 
«© Majeſty's allies, becauſe they were true ta the in- 
*« tereſt of their country. 

It is to their inexpteſſible grief, that your 
« Majeſty's moſt dutiful commons, find any in- 
< ſtances where they are unable to comply with 
* what your Majeſty propoſes to them ; but they 
© beg leave humbly to lay before your Majeſty, 
the apprehenſions they have of making a prece- 
dent, for the alienations of the revenue of the 
which has been ſo much reduced 
e by the exorbitant grants of the laſt reign, and 
* which has been ſo lately ſettled and ſecured, by 
% your Majeſty's unparallel'd grace and goodneſs. 

«© We are infinitely pleaſed to obſerve by your 
«© Majeſty's late gracious acceptance of the duke of 
&* Marlborough's ſervices, that the only way to ob- 

4 tain your Majeſty's favor, is to deſerve well from 
te the public; and we beg leave to aſſure your 
« Majeſty, that wheneyer you ſhall think fit to 

« reward ſuch merit, it will be to the intire ſatiſ- 
faction of your people“. 

This addreſs being preſented to the Queen the 
21ſt of December by the whole houſe, her Majeſty 
was pleaſed to return this anſwer: _ | 

« I ſhall always think my {ſelf much concerned to The Queen's 


anſwer. 


„ 


(1) The duke of Marlborough, as ſoon as he was informed thereof, waited an her Majeſty, and pray 'd her, rather to forego 
her gracious meſſage, on his behalf, than to create any uneaſineſs on his account; ſince it might imbarraſs her affairs, and be 


of ill conſequence to the public. 


„reward 
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Book XXVI The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ANN, © reward thoſe who deſerve well of me, and of the | 
An? 1702. public: on this account I beſtow'd ſome favors 
3 * onthe duke of Marlborough, and I am glad to 


Proceedings 
againſt the 


earl of Rane- 


lagh. 


Ads paſs'd; 


Lords. lieu- 


* find you think they are well placed”. 

The 13th of December, a proclamation was 
iſſued for the diſcovery and recovering of all . ſuch 
goods, plate, and i ba effects, as, contrary to 
her Majeſty's and the duke of Ormond's expreſs 
commands, were plundered or imbezzePd at Port 
St. Mary's, or from the gallions taken at Vigo, and 
put on board her Majeſty's men of war, or other 
veſſels; her Majeſty reſerving to herſelf the power 
of rewarding every one who had been in thoſe 
ſervices, 

Some time before this, the commiſſioners for 
taking the public accounts, having, by order of the 
houſe of commons, examined thoſe of the earl of 
Ranelagh, as pay-maſter general of the army, and 
drawn up a narrative, wherein they charged him 
with great miſmanagements: his lordſhip, on the 
laſt ot November, preſented to the houſe, his an- 
{wer to the ſame. Gn the 7th of December, after 
a full hearing of all parties, the commons unani- 
mouſly reſolved : 

I. ** That it appeared to the houſe, that the 
« commiſſioners appointed, by act of parliament, 
„for taking, examining and ſtating the public ac- 
„counts of the kingdom, had very good grounds 
© for making the obſervations in the narrative or 
«© reprefentar-on laid before the houſe. 

2. That all monies iſſued to the pay-maſter-gene- 
& ral of the army, ought to be applied to the uſe of 
* the army and forces only, and to no other uſe or 
e purpoſe whatſoever. - 

3. That all privy-ſeals, orders of the treaſury, 
« or other warrants, to the pay-maſter- general of 
« the army, to apply the mony in his hands, to 
< other than the uſe of the army and forces, are il- 
4, legal and void. 

4. ** That all privy-ſeals, or warrants of the 
« auditors of the impreſt, to paſs accounts, with- 
«* out proper vouchers, or to make any allowances, 
«© other than according to the law and courſe of the 
„ exchequer, are illegal and void. 

5. That the ſaid commiſſioners had made 
* * the allegations in their narrative: and, 

6. That the pay - maſter- general of the army 
* had miſapplied ſeveral ſums of the public mony. 

The earl of Ranelagh, ſeing fo violent a torrent 
againſt him, which oppoſition might but have ren- 
dered yet more boiſterous, choſe rather to put a ſtop 
to it, by laying down his place, which was after- 
wards divided between fir Stephen Fox, and John 
How, eſq; the firſt being for the army abroad, 
and the latter for the guards and gariſons at home. 
This, however, was but a ſalvo for a while, as we 
ſhall ſee below. '2 

The 23d of December, the Queen went to the 
houſe of lords, and gave the royal aſſent to“ an 
& act for granting to her Majeſty a land-tax, for 
carrying on the war againſt France and Spain, 
and to two private bills. 

The ſame day, Hugh, lord Cholmondley, was 


tenants made. made lord-lieutenant of the counties of Denby, 


Motion for 
reſuming of 
grants, 


Montgommery, Flint, Merioneth, Caernarvon and 
Angleſea : James earl of Derby, lord-lieutenant of 
the county of Lancaſter: and Scroop earl of 
Bridgewater, lord-lieutenant of the county of 
Bucks. The ſame day, likewiſe, the queſtion 
was put, whether Prince George's ſervants ſhould 
be capacitated to fit in parliament, which was 
carried by a great majority, in the affirmative, 
After this, fir Edward Seymour moved, that leave 
might be given to bring in a bill for reſuming 
all grants made in King William's reign, and ap- 
<« plying them to the uſe of the public,” which 
being carried by a majority of one hundred and 


nou. 


eighty voices, againſt ſeventy-eight, mr. Walpoi:Q. A xn, 
moved, that all the grants made in the — 2 1702. 
'* of the late King James ſhould be reſumed like == 


** wiſe:” but this paſs'd in the negative. This 
being over, fir John Holland made a motion, and 
the queſtion was put, that leave be'given to bring: 
In ** a bill for the more free and impartial pro- 
** ceedings of parliament, by providing that no 
<« perſon whomſoever, in office or imployment, 
** thould be capable of ſiting in parliament” ; 
which, likewiſe paſs'd in the negative; and, in- 


ſtead thereof an order was procured, for the bring-' 


ing in a bill for the more tree and impartial- 
proceedings of parliament, by providing thaz 
no perſon ſhould be choſen a member at the houſe 
ot commons, but ſuchas have a tufficient real 


** eſtate: ” which done the houſe adjourn'd to the- 
4th of January, 


The French King having given out commiſſions Ax' 1703. 


for conſiderable levies, in order greatly to increaſe 
his armies, an aditional force was, likewiſe, neccſ- 
ſary, in thoſe of the allies ; and the States-general 
thereupon made their applications to the Queen, tor 
an augmentation of her troops: her Majeſty there- 
fore at the firſt meeting of the houſe of comm! s, 


after ne- year, ſent the following meſſage to then: 
ANN, R 


« Her Majeſty having received ſeveral letters !“ Majeſty's 
from the States-general of the UniteC-provinces, letter to the 
eas allo ſeveral memorials from their embailadors, mons. 


« ſeting torth the great apprehenſions tiey iy under, 
from the extraorcinary preparations of France; 
to attack them early in the ſpring, and the ne- 
„ cellity, as they conceived, ot making an aug- 
© mentation of the forces of England and Holland, 
« as the only means to prevent the immediate ruin 
e which threatned their country, was pleated, there. 
„ upon, to propoſe ſome cxpedient to the Statcs- 
„ general, which ſhe hopea might have becn of 
e advantage to the common intereſt, and relieved 
e them, in ſome meaſure, from tir juſt appre- 
ce henſions, without having recourlc to her parlia- 
© ment. But theſe expedients, proputcu by her 
«« Majeſty to the States-general, not having pro- 
« quced the effect ſhe hoped for, and the States ha- 
eving again renewed their applications to her Ma- 
“ jetty, with more earneſtne is than before, to aſſiſt 
« them in this time of their danger, with an aug- 
« mentation of her forces, as tne only means to 
« diſappoint the effect ot thoſe great and early 
c preparations, which the Freuch are making 
« againſt them; her Majeſty has comm..nued che 
&« ſeveral letters and 1c<prelentations, whuch 
c have paſſed between her, and tie Statcs-general, 
<«« upon this ſubject, to be herewith trauſmucd to 
« you, that you may the better juuge of the dan- 
« ger which threatens them. 

« Her Majeſty conceives this matter to be of 
e ſuch great conlequence, as indifpeniably obliges 
ce her to acquaint you with the preſent ſtate 01 it, 
« that ſhe may have your advice upon it; not 
e doubting but you will take ſuch mcatures, upon 
ce this occaſion, as may be moit for the honor and 
« advantage of her Majeſty, the fatcty of her 
e kingdoms, and the neceſſary ſupport of her 
&« allies”. 

The commons having taken her Majeſty's meſ- 
ſage into conſideration, the next day, agreed, that 
10,000 foreiners be hired, for an augmentation of 
the forces, to act in conjunction with the allies; 
but upon condition, that an immediate ſtop be put 
to all commerce and correſpondence with France 
and Spain, which they reſolved to lay beſore the 
Queen, in the following addreſs: 

Moſt gracious Sovereign. 5 

« We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 

ce ſubjects, the commons in parliament aſſembled 
wa, 66 


> of commons 
Co in anſwer. 


—— — AA 


— — 
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Q. An x, “do beg leave to return your Majeſty our humble 
AN* 1703. ** thanks for your Majeſty's moſt gracious condeſ- 
TWNg © cenſfion, in communicating to your commons 


The Queen's 


anſwer. 


The lords 


* the ſeveral memorials, tranſactions and letters, 
c that have paſſed between your Majeſty and the 
+ States- |, for the augmentation of your 
* Majeſty's forces, which are to act in conjunction 
6 wah the forces of the States-general; by all 
„ which your commons are intirely convinced of 
«« your Majeſty's great tenderneſs of your ſubjects, 
in not laying a greater burden upon them, 
than the ity of affairs does abſolutely re- 
« quire. 

And your commons do humbly aſſure your 
<< Majeſty, that in cafe your Majeſty ſhould think 
it neceflary to enter into any farther negociation, 
« for increaſing the forces, which are to act in 
conjunction with the forces of the States-general, 
(tor whoſe intereſt and preſervation we ſhall 


always have the greateſt regard) your commons 


<< will inable your Majeſty to make good the 
fame. 

And your commons do farther crave leave 
*© humbly to beſecch your Majeſty, that you will 
<< pleaſe to inſiſt upon it, with the States-general, 
chat there be an immediate ſtop of all poſts, and 
« of all letters, bills, and all other correſpondence, 
trade and commerce with France and Spain, which 
your commons are humbly of opinion is ſo abſo- 
<< lutely neceſſary for carrying on the juſt and ne- 
<< ceſlary war, wherein your Majeſty is ingaged, 
to the interrupting the trade of your enemies, 
and reducing them to the greateſt ſtreights, that 
your commons do humbly deſire, that England 
* may not be charged with the pay of ſuch ad- 
«« ditional troops, but from the day, when ſuch 
« ſtop ſhall be made by the States-general.” 

This addreſs having been preſented to the _ 
by the whole houſe, the 8th of January, her Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to anſwer: 

Gentlemen, 

It is with great ſatisfaQtion, that I receive this 
„ addreſs, which inables me to join with the States- 
general, in augmenting our forces, according to 
their deſire. 

I make no doubt, but the condition you men- 
tion will be approved, ſince it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the good of the whole alliance; and 
« I ſhall, this night, ſend directions to my mini- 
<« ſters in Holland, to concur with the States, in 
providing the troops accordingly.” 

'The ſame papers having been laid, by her Ma- 


addrefs on the jeſty's commands, before the houſe of lords, the 
fame occalion. 1 2th, their lordſhips preſented an addreſs to the 


Queen, in which they returned her Majeſty thanks 
for communicating the ſeveral letters and memo- 
rials of the States-general to that houſe ; adding, 
that having taken notice how much time had 
been already ſpent in this negociation, and with 
«« what repeated and preſſing inſtances the States- 
„general had repreſented the apprehenfions they 


— 


*c were under, from the extraordinary and forward 


Q. Ax 


„ Preparations of the French, the lords took leave Ax' 1 


„ humbly to adviſe her Majeſty, that without any 
* farther loſs of time, ſhe would be pleaſed to agree 
* to the propoſals made to her Majeſty, by the 
« States-general, for ſuch an augmentation of 
* forces, as might diſappoint the great and early 
„ preparations of France, and effectually ſupport 
& and defend the common cauſe ; and they, far- 
ther, humbly = her Majeſty, that it 
vas the opinion of that houſe, that her Majeſty's 
c furniſhing her quo ta cf the augmentation of 
&« troops in the Low- countries, would be ineffectual, 
4 unleſs all correſpondence with France and Spain, 
by letters, or otherwiſe, be totally prohibited by 
e the States-general, and all other her Majeſty's 
«6 ame.” | 
Her Majeſty's anſwer to this addreſs was: 


« That no time ſhould be loſt, in relation to the The Queen's 


© augmentation of troops, and the prohibition of anſwer. 


« the commerce by letters, recommended in this 
4 addreſs.” 


Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid, and Reaſons for 
particularly by biſhop Burnet, to make this pro- inſiſting on 
ceeding appear too harſh and ill-nature4, with re- this prohibi- 


gard to the Dutch, the parliament had certainly . 


very cogent and juſtifiable reaſons for it. Among 
other motives which induced that illuſtrious body 
to inſiſt fo ſtrenuouſly on this prohibition, the chiet 
may probably have been the great difficulty the 
court of France labor'd under, at this time, to 
make remitances of mony, to maintain their army 
in Italy; and to ſend ſubſidies to the Elector of 
Bavaria in Germany: which the parliament of 
England (and indeed every one elle) juitly preſumed 
the French could not do, without the aſſiſtance of 
Engliſh and Dutch merchants. This opinion was 
likewiſe confirmed by a late diſcovery made by the 
earl of Nottingham, one of her Majeſty's principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, of an unlawful intercourſe of 
bills of exchange, between ſome French bankers, 
at Paris, and ſome citizens of London (1). But 
to return to the occaſional conformity bill. 

The 8th of January, the lords ſent a meſſage to 
the commons, to deſire a new conference, the next 
day, in the painted-chamber, upon the ſubject- mat- 
ter of the laſt conference, on the bill intitled : an 
e act for preventing occaſional conformity,” which 
was readily granted : the managers for the com- 
mons, having met the lords at the conference, their 
lordſhips inſiſted upon all their amendments to 
the bill ; which being reported to the commons by 
mr. Bromley, and his report taken into conſidera- 
tion, on the 11th of January, the queſtion was put, 
e that the houſe ſhould inſiſt upon their diſagree- 
e ing with the lords in the ſaid amendments, and 
« carried in the affirmative.” It was, thereupon, 
reſolved; that a free conference be deſired with the 
lords upon the ſubject- matter of the laſt conference: 
to which their lordſhips having readily agreed, and 
appointed the ſame to be on the 16th of the ſame 


1) This illicite and clandeſtine correſpondence and trade, carried on openly by the Datch, with the common enemy, 


they readily conſented to it: (and, if they are not wrong'd, as readily broke thro! it again.) 


and which, notwithſtanding this notice taken of it, was, as it has been ſaid, continued during the whole war, even to the 
furniſhing them with arms and ammunion, was of fo great an advantage to them, that ſome have ventured to ſay, they were 
iner by the war, while we, out of an exceſs of generoſity (but too common with us) were plunging our ſelves into debts 
and difficulties to ſupport the common cauſe, and ſcorned to take advantage of theſe under-hand practices, to the detriment of 
it, tho' to our own impoveriſhment, and notwithſtanding we had the ſame right to it as they: for tho there were perhaps, ſome 
few here, who underhand were concern'd in theſe unlawful practices; yet all commerce with France was ſtrictly forbid by the 
government, and all poſſible meaſures taken to prevent it. 

Biſhop Burnet, tho an advocate for the Dutch, in this caſe, and tho' he thinks they were treated in it very indecently, is 
obliged to own, that France could not have ſupplied their armies in Italy, but by the means of this ſecret trade : but he pre- 
tends the impoſing it on the Dutch, in the manner in which this was preſſed, carried in it too high a ſtrain of authority over 
chem: but, in this, I mult beg leave to diſſent from our prelate. It was a favor the Dutch deſired of us, for their own imme- 
diate advantage and ſecurity ; and, in return, we inſiſted on no more, than what we had a right to demand, even without this 


_ conſideration : where then is the hardſhip ? The argument the biſhop makes uſe of in their favor, Viz. ** That their country, 


, {ubliſted by their trade ”, will hold as good with reſpect to our nation. The States reſolved, however, to comply with 


England in every thing (at leaſt in ſhew) and tho' (as the biſhop ſays) they did not like the manner of demandiug this, yet 


month, 


Debate on 
the occaſional 
conformity 


bill, 


* 
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Ax x, month in the painted-chamber, the. commons or- | ing, Daniel de Foe, the author of the True-born O. A x x 
A' 7. that their l who . John, laſt | Engliſhman, who himſelf was a Diſſenter, publiſh'd * . 
WY YN conference, viz. mr. Bromley, mr. St. John, mr. | an anonymous libel, 1 Wi a) 
Finch, mr. ſolicitor-general, and fir Thomas Powis, exaſperite the n & "— 

ſhould manage the ſaid free conference, and ſeveral | rather, as it was generally believed, to turn into 

others were added to them: while, on the ſide of the | ridicule, what they call'd the immoderate zeal of 

lords, the duke of Devonſhire, the earl of Peter- | the High- church party, and to infinnate, that the 

borough, and the lords Sommers and Hallitax, | commons were | web to re-eſtabliſh ſanguinary 

The bill loſt. were ap inted managers (1) ; but all to no purpoſe, | laws, in matters of religion. This ſcandalous libel 

the lords perſiſting in their amendments, and the | {for ſuch it is taken either way) was intitled, 

N "op in diſagreeing to them; and ſo the bill | © The ſhorteſt way with the Diſſenters“, and was 

was jolt (2): 


hlPd with bitter invective inſt th d 
While the occaſional conformity-bill was depend- | their principles, the dininy (3) which Shs vere 


(1) The commons, ia their reaſons, alledg'd, that the intent of this bill, for preventing occaſional conformity was only to 
reſtrain a very ſcandalous praftice, which is a reproach to religion, gives offenſe to all Chriſtians, and to the beſt amon 
the Diſſenters themſelves : that this bill inated nothing new, and was only intended to make the laws in being more effeftual” 
That thoſe laws were thought ſufficient to ſecure our eftabliſhment, but fince the invention and iniquity of man had found out 
ways to elude them, the commons could never doubt but the lords would let thoſe men ſee, they would not be wanting, on 

their part, to maintain and ſupport them. That this bill appear'd to the commons abſolutely neceſſary, for preventing theſe 
miſchiefs, which muſt prove deſtructive to the church and monarchy 3 that the commons were incapable ot having any deſigns th 
were aſhamed to own ; and as they intended nothing but the preſervation of the church of England, and the Monarchy, fo hey 
doubted not but to meet a ready concurrence from the lords in theſe deſigns. That an eſtabliſh'd religion, and a aan chanel, 
are abſolutely neceſſary, when ſo many ill men pretend to inſpiration, and when there are ſo many weak mey,to follow them f 
that if a national church be neceſſary, the only effectual way to preſerve it is by keeping the civil power in the hands of thoſe 
whoſe practiſes and principles are conformable to it. That when the corporation-a& was made, the parliament had freſh in 
their minds, the confiſion and calamities that had been brought upon the nation, by ſuch as pretended to be, at the ſame time 
in the true intereſt of religion and of their country. That the parliament by that act, and afterwards by the teſt- act thought 
they had ſecured our eſtabliſhment, both in church and ſtate ; and that they had provided a ſufficient barrier to defeat and diſap- 
point any attempts againſt them, by inacting, that all in offices ſhould reeeive the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper, according to 
the rites and uſage of the church of England, and never imagined, that a ſet of men could at any time riſe up, whoſe 
conſciences were too tender to obey the laws, but hardned enough to break them ; that as, upon the revolution, the laſt reign 
begun with an act in favor of the Diſſenters, ſo the commons did deſire in the begining of her Majeſty's auſpicious reign, an act 
might paſs in favor of thechurch of England, that the laws, which had been evaded, might now be effectually inforced, and that 
thoſe men might be kept out of offices, who have ſhewn they never wanted the will, when they had the power, to deſtroy the 
church: and that nothing had been more miſ-repreſented than this bill; which did not, in any ref; 


f 4 | pect, intrench on the act of 
toleration, or take from the Diſſenters any one privilege they have by law, or give any one privilege to the church of England, 


which was not, at leaſt, intended her by the laws, as they now ſtand. 

The commons, then deſcending to particulars, inſiſted on their diſagreement to an alteration the lords had made, in the 
preamble of the bill; where it was recited, that the laws intended all people in office ſnould be conformable to the church. The 
alſo diſagreed to their lordſhips amendment in relation to the penalty : they ſaid, if their lordſhips pleaſed to conſider how mu 
greater the penalties, in other penal laws were, in many inſtances, than in this bill, they preſumed the lords could not think 
thoſe in this bill exceſſive : that, in laying penalties, the commons ſhall always indeavor to make them ſuch, as ſhall neither 
tempt to perjury, nor totally diſcourage informations and proſecutions ; which, they thought this amendment of the lords would 
do, could the commons agree to it. As to the commons diſagreeing to their lordſhips gth amendment, they alledg'd, that the 
puniſhment of incapacity, the pt TS, and the increaſe of puniſhment for a ſecond offenſe, are warranted by many pre- 
cedents of the like nature, in other penal laws: that an incapacity, as qualified by the ſubſequent proviſo, is a very proper 
puniſhment : that a ſecond offenſe is a relapſe, or apoftacy ; which are circumſtances that aggravate and make it more heinous 
then the firſt offenſe, and therefore deſerve an increaſe of puniſhment: that he is, indeed, reduced to a very unhappy condition, 
who is made incapable of ſerving his Prince and country. But, in the 22 caſe, our Prince and country would be in a 
more unhappy condition to be ſerved by ſuch, whoſe principles are inconſiſtent with the good and welfare of our eſtabliſhment. 
That the commons could never imagine the lords would infer from this incapacity, the taking away the toleration. That the 
toleration was intended only for the eaſe of tender and ſcrupulous conſciences, and not to give a licenſe for occafional conformity. 
That conforming and non-conforming are cantradiftions 3 nothing but, a firm perſuaſion, that our terms of communion are fi 
and unlawful, can juſtify the one, and plainly condemns the other. Laſtly, as to the commons Gao tn the clauſes mark!d 
A B C D, their managers urged, that the exempting Proteſtant Diſſenters from ſerving offices, would rather eſtabliſh occaſional 
non-conformity, than prevent occaſional conformity ; and therefore, increaſe, and not cure, the evil the bill was intended to 
remedy : that the act of uniformity, which eſtabliſhes the liturgy and practiſe of the church of England, has provided for 

the ſermons or lectures, preach'd or read in the univerſities. That thoſe ſermons and lectures having been in ſuch manner 
provided for, it was not thought neceſſary, when the acts paſs d, in the 16th and 22d of Car. II. to prevent and ſuppreſs ſeditious 
conventicles (in both which acts conventicles are deſcribed, as in this bill; to have any particular exceptions for them, and yet 
they were never, by any conſtruction, taken to be conventicles. That the allowing an exemption to ſuch as ſhould be preſent, at 
the exerciſes in forein reformed churches, would be to open 2 door for the evading this law. That the _ of governors 
in ſome hoſpitals are very conſiderable preferments, and given as ſuch to the clergy of the ehurch of England; and the commons 
can never conſent, by any law, to let in the Diſſenters to the injoyment of tleem "© | 

The lords, on the other hand, tho' they allow'd occaſional conformity to be a ſcandal to religion, ſaid, that this ſeemed to 
be a breaking in upon the toleration : that the nation had beem quiet ever ſince the toleration- act had been made, and that the 

Diſſenters, who were not obnoxious, but well affected to the preſent government, had loſt more ground by it than the church: 
that the nation was ingaged in a great war, and it was not prugent to incourage animoſities in religion at ſuch a time: that the 
fines were exceſſive; and would induce informers to proſecute innocent men; and that every one would be expoſed to the malice 
of profligate villains and wicked ſervants. „ ieee AO LOR IDE Io * 

To which the commons replied, that the bill eſtabliſh'd the toleration, inſtead of weakening it: that the fines were ſuited to 
the nature of the caſe, and that the lords could not alter a fine: that it was the practiſe of all governments, even of Holland itſelf, 
not to admit any Diſſenters to the eſtabliſh'd church to any ſhare in the government; and, it there was no precedent for it, the 
thing itſelf was ſo reaſonable, that none could oppoſe it, who had not ſome ſiniſter view ; for it could never be imagined, that 
Diſſenters, whoſe principles led them to deftroy the church, would not advance its intereſts, but rather ruin the church, if power was 
Put into their hands; or that republicans, in place, would not contribute to the ſubverting the Monarchy, rather than the de- 
fending it. In ſhort, that if any government was ſo ſottiſh, to put the civil or military power into the hands of their enemies, 
they muſt expect to feel the ill conſequences of it ; and even in a time of war, the adminiſtration would be much ſafer in the hands 
of its friends, than of its profeſs'd enemies. bf . al 149 g 

(2) It has been obſerved upon this occaſion, that the majority of the temporal lords, were ſatisfy'd with this laſt reply of the 
commons; but that the biſnops made in the laſt _ fell into the oppoſite ſcale, and that, with them, one vote only loſt the bill, 

(3) After many others, of the like kind, were the 1 « that this was the time to pull up this heretical weed of ſedition, 

that had ſolong diſturbed the peace of the church, and poiſon'd the good corn: if it ſhould be objecled, that this renewing fire 
and faggot would be cruelty, and accounted barbarous, heanſwered ; that 'tis cruelty to kill a ſnake or a toad, in cold blood; 
„but the poiſon of their nature makes it a charity to our neighbors to deſtroy thoſe creatures, not for any perſonal injury 
«© received, but for prevention; not ſor the evil they have done, but the evil they may do : and that as ſerpents, toads and 
vipers are noxious to the body, and poiſon the ſenſitive life ; ſo the Diſſenters poiſon the ſoul, corrupt our poſterity, inſnare 
% our children, deſtroy the vitals of our happineſs, our future ſelicity, and contaminate the whole maſs, and, therefore, they 
«« are to be rooted out of this nation, if ever we would live in peace, ſerve G op, and injoy our own. 
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Q. An x, with too thin a varniſh not to be ſeen thro? ; the 
An' 1703. commons, therefore, taking theſe dangerous inſinua- 
J tions under their conſideration, ordered, on the 25th 
ol February, the pamphlet to be burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman, and the author to be pro- 
ſecuted at law. | 
The commons were, in the mean time, entered 
another affair, which made a great noiſe, and 
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ted the houſe, that the Queen had been pleaſed, to Q. Ax x, 
ſay : ++ ſhe would ſend to the attorpy-general, Ax' 1703. 
and give him her directions, purſuant to this LS NY 
«© addreſs.” 

The ſame day, the commons reſumed the ad- U he earl of 
journed debate, upon the laſt obſervation of the Fanelagh ex- 
commiſſioners for public accounts; and the reſolu- #4 7 
tions of the 4th and 7th of Deceraber, relating to cbr 


Proceedings 


againſt the mons. 


lord Hallifax. 


ment of the public mony, 
<© comptants to make up their accounts, and by 
continuing receivers in ſev 


very much augmented the differences which the 
occaſional conformity - bill had excited between the 
two houſes of parliament; I mean the 1 
upon the reports of the commiſſioners of the public 
accounts, of which I have already made ſome men- 
tion, with regard to the carl of Ranelagh. The 
26th of January, colonel Bierly, from the ſaid 
commiſſioners, preſented to the houſe, their report, 
purſuant to an order, by which they were directed 
to examine the auditor, and other officers of the 
exchequer, relating to the paſſing of the accounts of 
the public mony, and to lay before the houſe, what 
they ſhould find to be the cauſe, that the accounts 
were not annually and duly paſs'd, according to 
the laws in that caſe, and thro* whoſe default it had 
happened. This report, and ſeveral paragraphs of 
the commiſſioners obſervations, being read, the 
houſe reſolved ; 

1. ** That Charles, lord Hallifax, auditor of the 
receit of the exchequer, had neglected his duty, 
and was guilty of a breach of truſt, in not tranſ- 
miting the impreſs'd rolls, half-yearly to the 
« King's remembrancer, according to the late 
<< ſtatute, made in the eight and ninth year of King 
William. 

2, © That the allowing accomptants the charges 
« of law-ſuits to determine the right of their offices, 
« was a miſapplication of the public mony. 
3. That the auditors of the impreſt had been 
«« guilty of a great ect of their duty, in not 
« certifying to the King's remembrancer, the 
e neglect of the ſeveral annual accounts, that 
c“ proceſs might go out againſt them: and, 
4. That t had been a general miſmanage- 
by not obliging ac- 


14 * 


counties, contrary 


* to law, who had ed to make up their ac- 


counts in due time, which had been a great abuſe 


* 
* 


< of the public, and another cauſe of the great debt 


that lay upon the nation.” 


the farther conſideration of the obſervations of the 
commiſſioners of public accounts, refolved : 


quer, for the ſervice of the public, ought to be 
«< kept by the ref] 


* for which it was directed. 


The 27th, the commons having proceeded in 


1. That the mony impreſs'd out of the exche- 


cers, in their own 
be paid to the uſes. 
| 


2. That Charles, lord Hallifax, auditor of the 


ive 
© cuſtody, untill the fame ſhall 


* truſt, in not examining, every three months, the 


the earl of Ranelagh, being read, it was reſolved ; 
That the ſaid earl, being guilty of a high-crime 
and miſdemeanor in miſapply ing ſeveral ſums of 
the public mony, be expelPd the houſe ; and 
that an addreſs be preſented to her Majeſty, upon 
the narrative, repreſentation, and obtervation of 
the ſaid commiſſioners, and upon the reſolution 
of the houſe of commons thereupon, and upon 
e the debate of the houſe ” (1). 


The lords, on the other hand, apprehending they Th. lords 
had an equal right, with the commons, to examineexamine the 
the public accounts, and having gone thro' ſeveral public ac. 
ing, ſecretary to counts. 


papers laid before them by mr. 


the commiſſioners of accounts, and likewiſe appoin- 


ted a commitee to conſider of the obſervations made 
by the ſaid commiſſioners ; which commitee, ha- 
ving fat, for that purpoſe, reported to the houſe of 
peers; ** that tho* the commiſſioners of accounts 
had notice of the commitec's ſiting, yet none of 
them attended; and, therefore, the commitee 
Was of opinion, that a meſſage be ſent to the 
e houſe of commons, that they might have leave 
to attend.” This meſſage was accordingly ſent, 


the 4th of February ; and, the next day, the com- 


mons having taken the ſame into conſideration, ap- 
pointed a commitee, ** ro inſpect the journals, and 
to ſearch precedents, relating to what had been 
done upon the lords defiring members of the 
« houſe of commons, to attend the houſe of lords, 
and in relation to the lords inſpecting and examin- 
«© ing accounts: which took up ſome time: 
however, the lords proceeded in their examinations, 
and, after a farther report of their commitee made 
by the duke of Sommerfet, on the faid 5th of 


February, and read, in the houſe of peers, together 


par 
| liament afſembled ; that Charles, lord Hallifax, 


— 


with the examinations taken upon oath, by the com- 
mitee, and the dates and indorſements of the ſeveral 
impreſs'd rolls, deliver'd by mr. Barker, deputy to 
her Majeſty's remembrancer, the-queſtion was put; 
«© whether this houſe would agree to the opinion of 
„ the committee, in this report? which being 
carried in the affirmative, it was reſolved and de- 
clared, by the lords ſpiritual and tempora!, in par- 


* auditor of the receit of the exchequer, has per- 
“ formed the duty of his office, in tranſmiting 
the ordinary impreſs'd rolls to the Queen's re- 
„ membrancer, according to the ancient cuſtom of 
* the exchequer, and the direction of the act 


| om vii and ix. Gulielmi iii. regis, intitled ”, an act 
c receit of exchequer, had been guilty of a breach of 


for the better obſervation of the courſe anciently 
uſed in the receit of the exchequer; and that he 


And clear the 


lord Hallifax, 


c tellers-· vouchers for the pay ments, upon the annuities 
„ which he allowed in his weekly certificates, ac- 
* cording to the aforementioned act of parlia- 
ment. | 


* has not been guilty of any negle& or breach ot 
« truſt n that account.” At the fame time, 
their Jordfhips ordered their proceedings in, this 
affair, to be forthwith printed and oubliſh'd. 3 
3. That the reſolutions relating to the lord | The commons, who were by no means ſatiſ⸗ — 
„ Hallifax, be laid before her Majeſty; and, ſied with this honorable acquital of the lord dene 


| . houſt 
4. ** That an addreſs be preſented to her Ma- Hallifax, ordered their commitee, on the * 


64 


ec jeſty, thatſhe would be pleaſcd to give directions, 


to the attorny- general, to proſecute him, for 
. *© the ſaid offenſes.“ 


to ſearch the journals of the houſe of lords, 
and report their lordſhips proceedings, relating 
to this matter. This report being made, and, 


The 7th of February, colonel Granville acquain- | purſuant to farther orders, the ſame commitee 


' © (1) Biſhop Burnet is very ſevere upon the houſe of commons, with regard to this addreſs, and'boldly aſſerts, ** that there was 
4 not one article in all the long addreſs, the commons had made to the Queen on this ſubje& (of any importance) that was not 
« falſe in fact“: (hiſtory of his own times.) To which, a late hiſtorian anſwers : “ this is the moſt falſe and ſcandalous aſſer- 

tion, upon a whole houſe of commons, that ever had a place in hiſtory ; and, if any of the biſhops friends will enter into a 

« fair ſcrutiny of that matter, I will be content his whole hiſtory ſhould paſs for goſpel, if I do not demonſtrate the commons 
«+ had good grounds for that addreſs. Salmon's modern hiftory, Vol. xxv. p. 122. ant. "KP 
aving 
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Ax , having drawn up reaſons to be offered to the lords, 
An 170g. at a conference upon the ſubject- matter of their 


NS lordſhips meſſage of the 4th, theſe reaſons were re- 


ported, by colonel Glanville, on the 16th, and were 
in ſubſtance : 5 
* That the commons could not comply with 
e their lordſhips deſires, contained in their meſſage 
« of the 4th of that month, becauſe they were 
« ſtill of the ſame opinion, as was delivered to 
& their lordſhips, in February 1691, at a free con- 
« ference upon the ſubject- matter of the amend- 
« ments made by the lords, to the additional bill, 
« for the appointing and inabling commiſſioners 
« to examine, take and ſtate the public accounts 
« of the kingdom, when they deſired to know the 
* end their lordſhips would propoſe to themſelves, 
« by an inquiry into the public accounts: for, ſaid 


ſhould there appear to have been any | 
t 


„ they, 

5 end of the public mony, or a defau 
« in the diſtribution, your lordſhips cannot take 
« cogniſance thereof originally, or otherwiſe, even 
« in your judicial capacity, than at the complaint 
« of the commons; and, ſhould a failure, or want 
of mony, appear, tis not in your Jordſhips power 


% to redreſs it, for the grant of all aids is in the 


« commons only: or, if there be any ſurpluſage, 
* the commons only can apply it to the charge 
« of the inſuing year, | 

* But, ſhould the commons give leave to the 
« commiſſioners to attend your lordſhips, no in- 
« formation they can give again any perſon 
4 whomſoever, can intitle your lordſhips either to 
s acquit or condemn: yet, ſince this meſſage, the 
« commons find, in your lordſhips journals, a re- 
4 ſolution, declaring, that Charles, lord Hallifax, 
* auditor of the receit of the exchequer, has per- 
formed the duty of his office, &c. which looks, 
„% to the commons, as if your lordſhips pretended 
<< to give judgment of acquital, without any accu- 
<« ſation brought before your lordſhips, and conſe- 
« quently without any trial: and that which makes 
your lordſhips proceedings yet more irregular, 
ce it tends to prejudging a cauſe, which might re- 
« gularly have come before you, either originally, 
« by impeachment, or by writ of error, from the 
„ courts below: and, therefore, the commons 
< can ſee no uſe of your reſolution, unleſs it be ei- 
«© ther to intimidate the judges, or prepoſſeſs a jury. 

But if your lordſhips could have Jadg'd, in this 
«© matter, it does not appear by your lordſhips 
« Journals, that you have had, under examination 


i 8 


« the reſpective times o tranimiting che ſeveral | 


„ impreſsd rolls to the geen's remembrancer : 
©: without which it is impoſſible to know, Whether 
«« the auditor of the receit has done his duty ac- 
« cording to the late act of parliament . | 

' Theſe reaſons being approved by the houſe, a 
meſſenger was une ſent to the lords to de- 
fire a conference; to which the lords having agreed 


the 17th, the managers for the commons deliver 0 


the ſaid reaſons to their Jordſhips. 


ww 


The lords, who were not a little provok'd at 
theſe reſolutions of the commons, came, on the 18 th, 
to the following reſolutions : hes ISR: 

1. „ That the lords have an undoubted' right 
« (which they can never ſuffer to be contęſted) t9 
< rake congizance originally, of all public accounts, 
« and to inquire into any, miapplicauon or default 
« in the diltribution of public monies, or into any 
e other miſmanagement whatſoever, —O 


2. „ That the lords, in their inquiry into the 


e examination of the obſervations of the commiſ- 
« fſioners of accounts, in relation to Charles, lord 
« Hallifax, and in their teſolution, thereupon, had 
* proceeded according to the rules of juſtice, and 
„the evidence that was before them: and, 

3. That the commons, in their reaſons deli- 


: 


| to form any accuſation: that their proceedings, 


— - 


« ver at the laſt conference, had uſed ſeveral ex- Q. Ann 


oF N and arguments, highly reflect ing, and An* 1 703. 
** altogether unparliamentary, tending to deſtroy all | 


correſpondence between the two houſes, and 
* 10 the ſubverſion of the conſtitution? * 
The Queen, apprehending the conſequences of 
theſe differences between the two hoüſes, ſent a 
meſſage, on the 22d of February, to the lords, by 
the earl of Nottingham, to deſire them to make a 
quick diſpatch of the buſineſs before them : upon 
which, the commons reſolved ; „ that an adden 
* be preſented to her Majeſty, hugibly to lay be! 
% fore her, that the commons had already dif- 
gpatch'd all the neceſſary buſineſs before them: 
The ſame day, their lordſhips communicated their 
laſt reſolutions to the commons, at a conference by 
them defired and appointed. 2 0 


The commons having taken theſe reſolutions into 


conſideration, the next day, reſolved that a free 


conference be deſired with the lords, upon the ſub- 
ject. matter of the two laſt : which being done, ac- 
cordingly, the 25th, their lordſhips appointed the 
ſame immediately, in the painted-chamber, and 
named the lord ſteward, the earl of Carliſle, and 
the lords Herbert, Hallifax and Ferrer, to be their 
managers. | 

The managers for the commons, at the head 
of whom was the learned mr. Finch, open'd the 
particulars, which they had in direction to inſiſt 
on; and were as follows; 
1. That no cognizance the lords can take of 
* the public accounts, can inable them to ſupp]! 
any deficiency, or to apply ai; ſurpluſage of the 
public mony. | 

2. That the lords can neither acquit nor con- 
demn any perſon whamſoever, upon any inquiry 
«« ariſing originally in their own houſe. i 

3. * That the attempt the lords have made to 
* acquit Charles lord Hallifax, auditor of the re- 
e ceit of the exchequer, is unparliamentary, and 
* not warranted by any precedent : and the reſo- 
* lution, thereupon, plainly contrary to what ap- 
«c pears on the records themſelves, © © © 
4. That the conference defired- by the com- 
% mons, was in order to prelctve a good under- 
« ſtanding between both houſes, by offer in regions 
«© to prevent the lords from proceeding in a caſe 
< which they had no precedent to warrant : and tlie 
«© commons expreſſing the conſequences which they 


«© conſequences, Which they a prebenged” might 

from their lordſhips reſolutions, is. was nox 
< a charge upon their lordfhips, that ey intended 
& that 1 uence; but they would ave been 
« 'yery glad their lordſhips would have been plea- 
«ſed to have let them Know, what ale Was to be 
«, made of jt, or what they bach de By it 
cc and cohcluded, that if their lordſhips * 


r Cn 2s eo 

The Jords made no anſwer to apy. of theſe. parti- 
culars, ſave to the matter of the reſolution rela- 
ting to the lord Hallifax, upon which they ac- 
knowledged : that they were no coutt ot inquiry, 


* 


— a+. 
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Q. A NN,* in relation to that lord, was no trial; nor was 
Ax' 1703. ** their reſolution an n or acquital; but 
that he might ſtill be proſecuted as before. But 


Ads paſs'd. 


which was rejected by 


te what gave occaſion to that proceeding was the 
© reſolution of the houſe of commons, which they 
& found in the printed votes, reflecting upon a 
& member in their houſe, and whereupon they 
ic thought fit to give their opinion, which they did 
c jn their legiſlative authority.” 

The commons rejoin'd largely, and the earl of 
Hallifax having, to conclude, ſpoken in his own 
juſtification, the conference broke up; and the mem- 

rs being returned to their reſpective houſes, the 
commons ordered their managers to draw up a re- 
port of the ſaid free conference; after which, a 
motion was made, that the votes of the houſe of 
„ commons ſhould not be printed, and that this 
might be a ſtanding order ; ” which being car- 
ried, in the affirmative, occaſioned various diſ- 
courſes, both in the city and country. The lords, 
on the contrary, ordered their proceedings, in re- 
lation to the occaſional conformity bill, and the 
public accounts, to be forthwith printed, where- 
_ the commons reſolved to publiſh theirs like- 
wie. 

The 27th of February, the Queen went to the 
houſe of "a> and gave the LIE” 1. * To 
C the land- tax bill, of four ſhillings in the pound. 
& 2, To an act to inable her Majeſty to ſettle a 
& revenue of 100,000 l. per ann. on the Prince 
«« of Denmark, in caſe he ſurvived her. 3. To 
&* the malt-tax bill. 4. To an act for continuing 
the duty upon coals. 5. An act for granting 
« an aid to her Majeſty, by the fale of annuities 
« (1). 6. An act for preventing eſcapes out of 
« the King's-bench and fleet-priſons. 7. An act 
& for finiſhing and adorning the cathedral of St. 
« Paul's. 8. An act for the puniſhinent of acceſ. 
« faries to felonies, and the receivers of ſtolen 
« goods. 9. An act for inlarging the time, for 


46 taking the abjuration-oath, and for the farther 


« ſecuring the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant line, 
e and extinguiſhing the hopes of the Pretender. 
« 10. An act for ſtating and examining the pub- 
&« lic accounts. And, i1, An act for advancing 
«© the ſale of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland ;” 
with ſome others. 

This done, her Majeſty made the following re- 
markable ſpeech to both houſes : 
My lords and gentlemen, | 

J return you my hearty thanks for the great 
« diſpatch you have given to the public affairs in 
« this ſeſſion, which is an advantage extreamly 
material at all times, and I hope we ſhall find 
the fruit of it this year, in the forwardneſs 
% of our preparations. 3 
. * I am to thank you, gentlemen of the houſe 
« of commons, in particular, for the great ſup- 
„ plies with which you inable me to carry on 
„ the war: it ſhall be my care, to have them 
« ſtritly applied to the uſes for which you have 
«« deſigned them, and to the beſt advantage for 
ie the public ſervice: you have repoſed great 
« confidence in me, by allowing ſo unuſual a la- 
titude as you have done in the clauſe of ap- 
propriation. I ſhall improve all opportunities 
in the uſe of it, for the honor and true intereſt 
ce of the nation 

« I muſt farther take notice to you, that the 


— WY 


—_—_— 


readineſs you have ſhewn, in the 
for the Prince, is a very ſen 
to me. 

My lords and gentlemen, | 
deſire and expect from you, that you 
make it your buſineſs, in your ſeveral coun- 
* tries, to continue and preſerve the quiet and fa- 
* tisfa&tion of all my ſubjects. I hope, that ſuch 
of them, as have the misfortune to diſſent from 
the church of England, will reſt ſecure and ſa- 
tified in the act of toleration, which I am 
4. reſolved to maintain: and that all thoſe, 
who have the happineſs and advantage to be of 
our church, will conſider, that I have had my 
education in it, and that I have been willing 
to run great hazards for its preſervation ; and, 
therefore, they may be very ſure, I ſhall al- 
ways make it my own particular care, to in- 
courage and maintain this church, as by law 
s eſtabliſh'd, and every the leaſt member of it, 
ein all their juſt rights and privileges; and upon 
* all occaſions of promotions to any eccleſiaſtical 
e dignity, I ſhall have a very juſt regard to ſuch 
* as are eminent and remarkable for their piety, 
learning, and conſtant zeal for the church; 
* that by this, and alt other methods, which 
„ ſhall be thought proper, I may tranſmit it ſe- 
* curely ſettled to poſterity. 

* I think it might have been for the public 
& ſervice, to have had ſome farther laws for re- 
& ſtraining the great licenſe which is aſſumed of 
«* publiſhing and ſpreading ſcandalous pamphlets 
and libels ; but as far as the preſent laws will 
extend, I hope you will all do your duty in 
«c. your reſpective ſtations, to prevent and puniſh 
ſuch pernicious practiſes, | 
© Above all other things, I do recommend to 
you, peace and union among yourſelves, as 
the moſt effectual means, that can be deviſed, 
to diſcourage and defeat the deſigns of our ene- 
mies. | 
« I muſt not conclude without acquainting 
you, T have given directions, that my part of 
all the prizes, which have been, or ſhall be 
« taken during this war, be applied intirely to 
« the public ſervice, and 1 hope my own reve- 
« nue will not fall ſo ſhort, but that I may be 


a made Q. 
ble obligation An” 1504, 


AN x, 


«© able, as I deſire, to contribute yet farther to the 
« eaſe of thy le.” | : 
After which, the lord-keeper, by the Queen's The parlia- 


command, prorogued the parliament to the 22d 
of April next inſuing (2). | 


ment pro- 
rogued. 


The conyocation having been aſſembled, at the The diſputes 


fame time tp t 
verſy was revived, between the 
houſe, concerning the power of the lower houſe to 
adjourn themſelves, and ſeveral papers paſs'd be- 
tween them, on that account : but all proving in- 
effectual, the lower houſe, in the end, propoſed, 
that the biſhops would join with them in an ad- 
dreſs. to the Haven ; praying, that her Majeſty, 
out of her tender regard to the peace and good or- 
der of the church, would pleaſe to take this con- 
troverſy into her conſideration, and appoint ſuch 

ons, as ſhe, in her wiſdom ſhould chuſe, to 

r and determine it. | 

In anſwer to this propoſal of the lower houſe, 
the biſhops obſerved, that they affected to expreſs 
themſelves in a manner, that ſer the two houſes 


4. 
— l * 


(1) By this act each contributor for every 2101. paid in, was to receive fourteen 


— 


per ann. for ninety-nine years. 


' (2) Beſide What I have already mentioned, there were ſeveral other bills loſt this ſeſſion : as, an ingroſſed bill from the 


lords; For the better 


carrying on the preſent war, both by ſea and land, in the Weſt-Indies ;” which was poſtponed and 


loſt in the houſe of commons: a bill from the commons, For the more free and impartial opting in parliament, by 


providing, that no perſon ſhall be choſen a member of the houſe of commons, but ſuch as have a 
the lords: and a bill from the commons ; © concerning the ſale of the hoſpital of the Savoy; 


which they, likew wiſe rejected. 


uſſicient real eſtate ;” 


upon 
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parliament met, the former contro- in convoca- 
| tion reviv'd. 
upper and lower 
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Semper Ea- This winter, the earl of Carliſle, ear] marſhal 

dem, the of England, gave public notice of her Majeſty's 

Queen's leaſure, that whenever there ſhould be occaſion to | 

— imbroider, depict, grave, carve or paint her Ma- 
jeſty's arms, the words Semper Eadem ſhould be | d 
uſed for the motto, being the ſame with that of 

| her great predeceſſor, Queen Elizabeth. 

Promotions, The latter end of February, the major-generals, 

creations, c. William Stuart and Thomas Ear], — the lords 


upon ſuch an equality, as they judg'd inconſiſtent 
with the epiſcopal authority, and the preſidency of 
the archbiſhop over the whole convocation, and to 
lead to ſuch an independency of preſbyters upon 
their biſhops, as the clergy of the lower houſe, in 
former times, never pany => to: that they were 
abundantly aſſured of her Majeſty's tender regard 
to the peace and good order of the church, but 
could not think it proper to trouble her with this 
controverſy, it not being in their power to part 
with any of thoſe rights, with which they were in- 
truſted, by the conſtitution of the church, and the 
laws and cuſtoms of the realm. 


Portmore, Cuts, Lumley, Tiviot, and major-ge- 
neral Ramſey, were made lieutenant-generals of 
her Majeſty's forces: and the earl of Rocheſter 
having reſign'd the poſt of lord- lieutenant of Ire- 
land, the duke of Ormond was, ſome time before 
this, appointed to ſucceed him. The gth of March, 
John Sheffield, marquis of Normanby, was created 
duke of the ſame name, to which the title of duke 
of Buckinghamſhire was afterwards added : John 
Granville, eſq; was made baron Granville of Po- 
theridge, in the county of Devon ; Heneage Finch, 
eſq; baron of Guernſey, in the county of South- 
ampton; fir John Leviſon Gower, baron Gower, 
of Sittenham, in the county of York ; Francis 
Seymour Conway, eſq: younger ſon of fir Edward 
Seymour, by a ſecond venter, baron Conway of 
Ragley, in the county of Warwick, with a re- 
mainder to his brother, Charles Seymour, eſq; and 
John Harvey, eſq; baron Harvey of Ickworth, 
in the county of Suffolk. The 11th, the marquis 
of Carmarthen, was advanced from the poſt of 
vice-admiral of the white, to that of vice-admiral 
of the red, of her Majeſty's fleet; John Graydon, 
eſq; from rear-admiral of the white, to vice- ad- 
miral of the ſame ſquadron, and John Leake eſq; 
from rear-admiral of the blue, to be vice-admiral 
of the ſame ſquadron. At the ſame time, George 
Byng, eſq; was appointed to be rear-admiral of the 
red, Thomas Dilkes, eſq; rear-admiral of the white, 
and Bazil Beaumont, eſq; rear-admiral of the blue. 
The 13th, three knights-companions of the moſt 
noble order of the garter were inſtall'd in Sr. 
George's chappel, at Windſor : viz. his moſt ſe- 
rene highneſs, the elector of Hanover, by his 
proxy, the lord Mohun ; the duke of Bedford, in 
perſon, and the duke of Marlborough, by his 
proxy, fir Benjamin Bathurſt. The 20th, the 
archbiſhop of York, the earl of Thanet, and the 
lord Guernſey, were called to the privy- council: 
the next day, Gervas Pierpoint, eſq; was created 
baron Pierpoint of Anglas, in the kingdom of 
Ireland : and, on the 24th, the earl of Rutland was 
made marquis of Granby, and duke of Rutland, 
and Edward Harley, eſq; was appointed auditor 
of the impreſt, in the room of Thomas Done, 
elq; deceas'd, fir John Verney, baronet: was 
created baron Verney, of Belturbet, and viſcount 
Fermanagh, in the kingdom of Ireland, and the 


8 


tify her people of Scotland, by callin 


duke of Schomberg was appointed general of the Q. AN N, 
Engliſh and Dutch Candies, which were to be 1703. 
ſent to the aſſiſtance of the King of Portugal, who . 
came this ſpring, into the grand alliance, and his 
grace was ſoon after elected knight of the moſt 
noble order of the garter. 

The convention of the ſtates, which aſſembled airs of 
in Scotland at the revolution, and was afterwards Scotland. 
turn'd into a parliament, had been continued as ſuch 
during all King William's reign. This was com- 

plained of, as a great grievance, without a prece- 

dent, and an invaſion on their old conſtitution, by 

which a parliament was to be choſen annually. Her 

Majeſty was therefore pleaſed, this year to gra- A new par- 
a new par- liament 
hament 3 which met on the 6th of May, when Choſen. 
her Majeſty's letter was preſented to them, by the 

uke of Queenſborough, the lord-high commiſ. 
ſioner, in which, among other things ſhe told 
them: „ That ſhe had, on ſeveral occaſions, given The Queen's 
* them aſſurance of her firm reſolution, to main- letter to the 
** tain and protect them in their religion, rights Parliament. 
and liberties, as eſtabliſh'd by law, and ſhould 
*© be always ready to do every thing elſe that was 

wanting, for the ſatisfaction and ſecurity of 
that her ancient kingdom. She recommended 
to them, the ſtate of the forces and gariſons, 
and the giving ſuch ſupplies as were neceſſary for 
carrying on the war, and for the ſafety of their 
country. She alſo recommended to them the 
incouragement of their trade, the promoting 
religion and virtue, the ſuppreſſing vice and im- 
morality, and providing for the poor. She 
ſaid, ſhe had appointed the duke of Queens- 
*© borough, her high commiſſioner, being fatiſ- 
* fied his - great experience and abilities would 
render him acceptable to them. She ſaid, ſhe 

recommended nothing to them at this their firſt 
meeting, but what was for their ſecurity and wel- 
* fare, and confidently expected a ſuitable return, 

and a cheerful concurrence in what ſhe propoſed ; 
and that all animoſities being laid afide, they 
would, with concord and diligence, bring mat- 
ters to ſuch a happy concluſion, as ſhould eſtabliſh 
& a laſting union between her and her people.” 

This letter being read, the high commiſſioner, An aa for 
and the earl of Seaforth, lord chancellor, made acknow- 
each of them a ſpeech, to back the purport of the ledging her 
letter: The duke of Hamilton then offer'd the -* Wy , 
% draught of an act for recognizing and aſſerting 
«© her Majeſty's authority, and her undoubred 
right and title, to the Imperial crown of that 
% kingdom ;” this act being read, it was, by 
unanimous conſent, ordered to be read a ſecond 
time: and then the houſe adjourning for ſome days, 
they return'd to her Majeſty's palace, where the 
lord commiſſioner had prepared a noble entertain- 
ment (1.) The 15th, the chancellor moved for a 
ſecond reading of this act, in order to its being 
paſs'd; but, before it went to the vote, the 
Queen's advocate propoſed the inſerting a clauſe, 

« making it treaſon to quarrel her Majeſty's right 
« and title to the crown, or the exerciſe of the 
«© government, from her actual entry on the ſame.” 
This clauſe, duke Hamilton, and thoſe who ad- 
hered to him, oppoſed, alledging that the miniſtry 
only propoſed it, as being conſcious they had, 
contrary to law, been inſtrumental in adviſing 
her Majeſty to exerciſe ſome acts of adminiſtration, 
ſuch as the calling together the late parliament, 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


(1) This entertainment was very ſolemn and 
grace ſat alone, and was ſerved at table by the duke of Argyle, 
baronet, as under -maſter of the houſhold. Down from the 
where the nobility, barons and burgeſſes fat, | 


: at one end of the room was a table raiſed two or three ſteps, where his 


as maſter of the houſhold, who gave the firſt glaſs kneeling ; 
the earl of Mar ſerved as carver ; the earl of Loudon as cup-bearer ; the lord Boyle 


commiſlioner's table, 


as comptroler; and fir William Enſtruther 
there was a table of about 120 foot long, 


which 
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Q. A n x, which had continued during all the late reign, and 

Ax” 1703. promoting in it ſome commiſſions, laws and powers, 

WW NY which were plainly beyond thoſe limitations, which 
determined the being of that parliament, and cir- 
cumſcrib'd its power. It was, however, carried 
for this clauſe, and the bill having been twice 
read, had the royal aſſent, the nineteenth (1). 

An act of An act for the toleration of all Proteltants, 

toleration re- 4 in the exerciſe of religious worſhip,“ was, like- 

— wiſe, propos'd in this parliament : upon which a 
repreſentation was offered againſt it, in the name, 
and at the appointment of the general aſſembly of 
the kick; in which they inſiſted, That there 
could be no juſt ground to grant a toleration to 
« thoſe of the epiſcopal perſuaſion, ſince there 
« was no ſinſul condition of communion required 
« of them, and difference in opinion about 
« church-government was not a ſufficient reaſon 
« for ſeparation in worſhip : and that to grant a 
« toleration to that party, in the preſent circum- 
« ſtances of that church and nation, would ſhake 
<< the foundations of their happy conſtitution. We 
«© therefore (ſaid they) moſt humbly beſeech, yea, 
« we are bold in the Lox, and inthe name of the 
« church of Gop, earneſtly to obteſt his grace, 
« and the moſt honorable eſtates, that no ſuch 


motion of any legal toleration, to thoſe of the 


prelatical principle, may be, entertained by the 
parliament : being perſuaded, that in the pre- 
lent caſe and circumſtances of that church and 
nation, to enact a toleration for thoſe of that 
way (which we pray Gop, of his infinite mer- 
Cy to avert) would be to eſtabliſh iniquity by 
a law, and bring upon the promoters thereot, 
« and upon their Laie a dreadful guilt, &c.“ 
(2.) The kirk, in ſhort, ſo managed matters, 

that the act of toleration was drop'd. 
The ſucceſ- Some time after, it was propoſed to take the 
fon in the ſypply into conſideration ; but the houſe inſiſted, 
— —_ before they went upon that buſineſs, upon paſſing 
er reecee an act for their ſecurity, in which it was | ay 
ded, in order to ſecure their ancient independency, 
that in default of iſſue of her Majeſty, the fame 
„ perſon ſhould, in no event, be capable to be 
* King or Queen both of England and Scotland, 
* unleſs a free communication of trade, the free- 
« dom of navigation, and the liberty of the 
« plantations, &c. was fully agreed to by the 
« parliament of England;“ and ſeveral provi- 
fions and limitations were alſo contained in the faid 
act, to the prejudice of the prerogative of the 
crown (3). 


The ſettling the ſucceſſion, in the 


houſe of Hanover, was afterwards propoſed by the Q. A v x? 

ear] of Marchmont; but his propoſal was re- Ax“ 1703 

jected (4). : 

The act of ſecurity having been twice read, and 
the high commiſſioner neglecting to give it the 
royal aſſent, he was frequently addreſs'd to that 
purpoſe ; *cill, at length, he told the parliament : 

** that he was fully impower'd to give the royal aſ- The royal af. 
ſent to all the acts voted this ſeffion, except the ſent refuſed 
act of ſecurity, which, they might eaſily believe, ww ac of 
required her Majeſty's farther conſideration. At 
the ſame time, her Majeſty expected they would 
mind their own ſafety, in making the neceſſary 
proviſion for the troops, and that they would 

put the trade and cuſtoms upon ſuch a foot, that 

* the civil liſt might be ſupported : * and he in- 

treated them to finiſh thele matters as ſoon as 

poſſible. 

Some members of the houſe began, upon this, ; 
to queſtion whether the crown had a & or . 
not. They ſaid, *till of late, a negative had never call'd in 
been interpoſed, and that but in very few caſes; and, queſtion. 
in the end, they peremptorily reſolved, not to go 
upon the ſupply, till the act of ſecurity had paſs d 
the royal 2 whereupon, the lord- commiſſioner 
having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral other acts, 1 
on the 16th of September, the parliament was ad- IS 
Journed to the 12th of October (5). journed. 

The duke of Ormond having been conſtituted lord- , _. 5 
lieutenant of Ireland, as I have obſerved already, ireland 
his grace held a parliament of that kingdom, which ; 
met the 21ſt of September. When his grace made 
a ſpeech to both houſes, importing in ſubſtance : The duke of 
that what her Majeſty expected from the com- Ormond's 
* mons at this time, was only that the public debt. = * Bo 
* be diſcharged, and the revenue made equal 3 
the expence of the government, which was much 
increaſed by the charge of the barracks: and they 

were found ſo uſeful, and ſo great an eaſe to the 

country, that they ought not to be neglected : 

aſſuring both houſes, that ſince the Queen had 

done him the honor to place him in that ſtation, 

as his duty and gratitude obliged him to ferve 

her Majeſty, with the utmoſt diligence and fide- 

„ lity, fo his inclination and intereſt, and the ex- 

„ amples of his anceſtors, were indiſpenſable ob- 

& ligations upon him, to improve every opportu- 

e nity, to the advantage and proſperity of this his 
native country: concluding, that fince he had 
no other deſign, than what they all aimed at, 
the Queen's ſervice, and the good of their coun, 
try, he only recommended to them, that they 


(1) Before the royal aſſent was given, the duke of Hamilton deſired, it might 


be remember'd, that, at paſting this act, it was 


expreſsly declared, that the meaning of the advocate's clauſe could affect only the Queen's exerciſe of her government, and 


« nott 


actings of her miniftry : and, therefore, that whatever challenge might be given afterwards, to the illegality of the 


«« actings of the late parliament, might not be confidered as a violation ot this act. : 
(2) It may here be naturally and properly aſk'd ; why it ſhould not be as laudable and innocent to tolerate Epiſcopacy in 
Scotland, as to tolerate Preſbytery in England, eſpecially if we conſider, that the legiſlative authority of both nations, are now 


of the Epiſcopal communion. 


{ 3) The debates upon this act of ſecurity laſted, by adjournment, from time to time, three months, and were often very 
on bot 


h fides. Several other projects, acts and expedients were propos d by different members, and debated, but all, at length 


terminated in this. 


(4) His lordſhip preſented an act, intitled, . an act to ſettle the ſucceſſion on the houſe of Hanover”, and deſired it might 
be read; but when the clerk came to that paragraph, where it ſubitituted the Princeſs Sophia, &c. the words were no ſooner 


out of his mouth, than the whole houſe was in a flame. 


5 Some moved to have it burnt ; others to have the earl, who offered 
it, called to the bar; and again others, that he might be ſent to the caftle. 


But at length, after the houſe had expreſs'd a great 


deal of diflatisfaftion, the clerk was ſuffered to read it thro? : but the earl's ſecond motion, that it might be mark'd a firſt 


reading, was over ruled, and fo the act was loſt. 


(5) The acts which had the royal aſſent were, 1. © An act for ſecuring the true Proteſtant religion, and Preſbyterian govern* 
«© ment: 2 an att ratify ing the turning the meeting of eſtates into a parliament: 3, an act anent leeſing- makers and flanderers : 


on + an act anent peace an 
«6 t 


war : 5. an act anent the public accounts: 6. an act in favor of the company trading to Africa and 


he Indies: 7. an act diſcharging the importation of Iriſh victual: 8. an act continuing the prohibition of 'exporting Eng- 
“lich and Iriſh wool, till next ſeſſion of parliament : 9. an act allowing the importation of wines, and other forein liquors '', 


and ſome private acts. 


Thus ended this remarkable ſeſſion of the Scotiſh parliament, which, according to an eminent writer of that nation, “ did 
more for redrefling the grievances, and reſtoring the liberties of that nation, than all the parliaments fince 1660. Lockhart's 


memoirs, &c. p. 60 


With how great warmth matters were debated in this parliament, the reader may conceive by one inſtance, when upon 


a de- 


bate fora vote, Liberty or tubſidy ”, ſome members laid, ** that, if there was no other way of coming at fo natural and 


*/ undeniable a privilege of the parliament, they would demand it, with their ſwords in their hands. 
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The ſtate of 


the nation in- 


Repreſenta- 

tion of the 
liament to 

be Queen. 


** unite and agree, in the ſame meaſures, and pur- 
* ſue them, with wiſdom and temper.” 

The firſt thing both houſes went upon, after the 
commons had choſen a ſpeaker, was the framingand 
preſenting dutiful and affectionate addreſſes both to 
the Queen and the lord- lieutenant: and the lords 
alſo wrote a letter to the Queen, returning her Majeſty 
thanks, „ for her happy choice of James, duke of 
*« Ormond, to be her lieutenant and chief governor 
over that Kingdom: “ toall which compliments, 
the Queen, and lord - lieutenant, returned very 
gracious anſwers. 

The x1th of October, mr. Moleſworth reported 
from the commitee of the whole houſe, ap- 
pointed to take into conſideration the ſtate of the na- 
tion, that they had come to a reſolution ; which 
was agreed to by the houſe, viz. that an hum- 
* ble repreſentation be made to her Majeſty, ſeting 
forth the preſent diſtreſſed condition of this king- 
« dom: ” he reported alſo, ſeveral other reſolu- 
tions, as heads of the ſaid repreſentation, which 
being agreed to, a commitee was appointed to pre- 
pare and bring it in. That the nation look*d upon 
themſelves, to ly under very great hardſhips, at this 
time we may ſee by the faid repreſentation to her 
Majeſty from the parliament ; which they preſented 
to the lord- lieutenant, the 22d of October, in which 
they ſet forth; * that her royal predeceſſors had 
* always had the glory of governing a free people; 
& but that the conſtitution of the kingdom of Ire- 
land had been of late greatly ſhaken, and the 
< lives, liberties and eſtates of the ſubjects called 
* in queſtion, and tried, in a manner unknown 
<* to their anceſtors, That the charge they had 
<< been put to, by the truſtees for forfeited eſtates, 
in detending their juſt rights (which, after many 
and expenſivedelays, had been allowed by the faid 
truſtees) exceeded the value of the current caſh 
of that kingdom : that they could not, without 
the greateſt grief of heart, reflect on the loſs of 
their trade, and of being deprived of the means 
of earning their — Jeu. and maintaining 
their own manufactures, whereby their poor 
were become very numerous, eſpecially the poor 
induftrious Proteſtants : that very many Prote- 
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dom, and remove into forein countries : that their 
forein trade was under ſuch reſtrictions and diſ- 
couragements, that it became in a manner unpro- 
fitable; that the want of frequent parliaments 
had given incouragement to evil men, who mind- 
ed nothing but their own gain, tho” it tended to 
the ruin and oppreſſion of her Majeſty's ſubjects : 
that the rapacious covetouſneſs of ſome civil 
officers was inſupportable, who amaſs'd together 
vaſt eſtates, in a ſhort time, in that poor coun- 
try: that others reſided, for the moſt part out 
of the kingdom, and neglected their duties, to 
the great detriment of her Majeſty's ſubjects, 
and tailure of juſtice : and that it was from her 
Majeſty's gracious interpoſition alone, in their 
favor, that they hoped for relief from theſe their 
maniteſt griefs and oppreſſions. That they did 
not doubt, her Majeſty would take ſome pru- 
dent meaſures for their ſupport, either by re- 
ſtoring to them the full injoyment of their con- 
ſtitution, or by promoting a more firm and ſtrict 
union with her ſubjects of England, which 
would prove to the advantage of that kingdom; 
nothing being more certain, than that what ever 
riches Ireland ſhould acquire, muſt at laſt ne- 
ceſſarily center in the feat of government: 
they pray*d, that ſhe might long continue to be 
the choiceſt bleſſing of her people, and the aſſer- 
ter of the liberties of Europe : and that they, 
her poor ſubjects of Ireland, might be an eminent 


ſtant families had been forced to leave the king- 


inſtance of her Majeſty's having a juſt right o 


** that moſt glorious title; that they might join with O. A x , 
xr = _ of mankind, in proclaiming moſt A — 

cement Majety, not only the greateſt, but 
the beſt and uſtelt Princeſs that — reign'd * 

The 25th, mr. Southwell, ſecretary of ſtate, ac- 
quainted the houſe of commons: that their repre- 
5 ſentation was a matter of the higheſt conſequence; 
and that his grace would take ſuch care of it, as 

oo _ 2 to the ſervice of the nation. 

e lame day, the commons voted ſeveral pen- 
ſions (to the value of 1 7,034 1.) to be — — 42 
branches of theeſtabliſhment, and particularly 1200]. fions, 
per annum, that was paid to the Preſbyterian 
miniſters in Ulſter, in the reign of King William. 

A complaint having, alfo Row exhibited, in this 
parliament, againſt the noted mr. Aſgil, a member 
of the nouſe of commons of that kingdom (as he 
had been of that in England) for writing a book 
intitled, * An argument proving, that, according 
4 ro the covenant of eternal life, revealed in the 

: ſcriptures, men may be tranſlated from hence to 
4 Heaven, without paſſing thro' death, altho* the 

humane nature of Cx is himſelf could not be thus 
** tranſlated *cill he paſsꝰd thro? death.“ The houſe, 
on the 11thof October, after having heard mr. Aſgil, 
in his defence, reſolved, << that as it appear'd to 
them, John Aſgil, eſq; a member of this houſe, is 

author of the ſaid book, and that he be expelbd 
the houſe, and for ever after incapable ot 
being choſen, return'd, or ſiting as a mem- 

** ber in any ſucceeding parliament in that king 
& dom.” 

The 13th, the houſe of commons took into con- Proceedings 

ſideration that part of the lord-lieutenant's ſpeech on the ſupply. 
as regarded the ſupply, and came to ſeveral reſolu- 
tions, which were ordered to be reported the next 
day. The 14th, the houſe ordered major Clayton 
to carry the heads of a bill ( to make it high- 
** treaſon, in this kingdom, by word or writing, 
to impeach the ſucceſſion of the crown, as limited 
by ſeveral acts of parliament”, to his grace the 
lord-lieutenant, and deſire the ſame might be 
tranſmited to England in due form. Mr. Ludlow 
reported the reſolutions which were taken the day 
before, in a commitec of the whole houſe, on a 
ſupply, which were unanimoufly agreed to by the 
houſe, viz. © That the funds formerly granted by 
«© parliament, and the revenue of the kingdom, 
« were ſufficient to ſupport the government, and 
5 diſchargethe public debts, due to and for Michael- 
* mas 1703. That the ſupply to be granted to 
* her Majeſty, be a ſum ſufficient to make up the 
& deficiency of the revenue, to ſupport the neceſſary 
4e branches of the eſtabliſhment, for two years, 
« ending at Michaelmas 1705.” 

The 16th, the lord-licutenant came to the houſe Acts pasſ d. 

of lords, and gave the royal aſſent to three acts: 
1. * For an aditional duty of exciſe upon beer, 
« ale, and other liquors : 2. for incouraging the 
0 importation of iron and ſtaves; and, 3. to 
prevent Popiſh prieſts from coming into the 
60 1 | 

The 26th, they “ granted 150,000]. to her A ſupply 
«« Majeſty, to make good the dehciency of the ne- voted. 

e ceſſary branches of the eſtabliſhment, for the 
e ſupport of the government for two years, com- 
& mencing at Michaclmas 1703, and the fol- 
lowing days, they proceeded on ways and means to 
raiſe the ſame. 

The goth of October, they finiſh*'d the heads of Heads of 
« a bill, for ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject, ſundry bills 
e and for preventing of impriſonment beyond 8 
« ſeas; and order'd them to be carried to the 
lord-lieutenant. The 8th of November, the com- 


mons went thro' the heads of a bill, for natura- 
4 lifing all Proteſtant ſtrangers,” and ordered that 
likewiſe to be carried to the lord-lieutenant, to be 


tranſmited 
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Q. Ax u, tranſmited to England. The 23d, the houſe of 
Ax' 1703. ** commons, with their ſpeaker, attended his grace, 
Lay Nyand, preſented him heads of «+ a bill, to prevent the 

<« farther growth of Popery,” and alſo heads of 


„of that kingdom; “ with an addrels of the com- 


mons to her Majeſty. On this occaſion the 


ſpeaker made a ſpeech to the lord · lieutenant, in 
which he, in a more eſpecial manner, recommended 
the firſt of theſe bills to his favor, as of great impor- 
tance to their future wel-being. And the more, 


as they ſaid, they were well informed, and fully 


convinced, that great ſums of mony had been Jate- 
ly raiſed among them, to oppoſe the paſling of a 
bill of this nature, in England. The lord-lieute- 
nant aſſured them, that he would take care to 
« tranſmit theſe two bills, which were ſo much 
„ for the intereſt of the nation, and recommend 
them in the moſt effectual manner, according to 
their defire, and do all that was in his power, 
eto prevent the growth of Popery.” 
Vote againſt The 26th the houſe reſolved, << that, as it a 
Papilts, & peared to them, the Papiſts of that kingdom ſtill 
« retained hopes of the coming in of the perſon, 
„ who went by the name of the Prince of Wales, 
« inthe lite of the late King James, and now by 
« the title of James III.“ But, the ſame day, 
mr. ſecretary Southwell, by command of his 
grace the Jord-lieutenant, acquainted the houſe, 
The parlia- with his grace's pleaſure, that they ſhould adjourn 
of Ireland till the 11th of January next inſuing, which was 


aqjourn'd. done accordingly (1). 
Maritime I come now to give ſome account of the mari- 
aftaurs. time affairs of this year, in which, as nothing 


very extraordinary happened, I ſhall be as ſhort as 
poſſible : however, betore I enter upon thoſe oc- 
currences at or near home, and in other parts of 
Europe, I ſhall fay a word or two of what paſgd 
in America. We left rear-aadmiral Whetſton 
cruiling about Hiſpaniola; and I have already 
given the reader an account, that on the 24th of 
September, of the foregoing year, ſir George 
Rooke detach'd captain Walker, in the Burford, 
with five more third-rates, and ten tranſports, 
having four regiments on board, for the Welt- 

Indies. 
Vice-admiral The 19th of January, of this year, vice-admi- 
Graydon ſent ra} Graydon, then of the white ſquadron, who was 
4. — Weſt- to have carried over the carl of Peterborough, as I 
g have ſaid above (2), was now ordered to go with- 
out the earl, and was appointed commander in 


another bill, ** to incourage the linen manufacture 


chief in the Weſt-Indies (3). He was ordered at Q. Any, 
firſt, to proceed from hence with the Reſolution, Ax“ 1703, 
Blackwall, and Sheerneſs only: but the latter not 

proving fit for the voyage, it was afterwards 
thought proper, that the Montague of ſixty, and 

the 2 of fifty guns, which were then at 
Plymouth, ſhould accompany him 150 leagues 

into ſea. 3 

The 18th of March, being in the latitude of Meets part of 
forty-ſeven degrees and thirty minutes, the vice- du Caſſe's 
admiral having theſe ſhips with him, and the tran. {vadron. 
{ports with brigadier Colombine's regiment, toge- 
ther with ſome ttore-ſhips and merchant-men, they 
met with four French men of war to leeward, 
two of about ſixty, one of fifty, and the other of 
forty guns, which latter being not only the ſmalleſt, 
but the ſternmoſt, the Montague, commanded by 
captain Cleveland, bore down to and ingaged her. 

The vice-admiral, hereupon, made the ſignal for a 

line of battle, and conſequently for the Montague's 
coming off: but her fore-top-ſail being ſhot to 
pieces, ſhe could not be ſo quick in tacking, but 

that the other three ſhips wore, and bearing down 

to the ſhip that had been ingaged, each of them But lets them 
gave the — a broad - ſide, tho' without do- eſcape. 
ing her much damage. The French ſhips, which 
were part of monſ. du Caſſe's ſquadron, that had 

been purſued by Bembow, and were reported to 

be very rich, now made the beſt of their way from 

ours, but were very foul (4). 

Rear-admiral W hetſtone was, in the mean time, Rear-2dmiral 
pretty ſucceſsful, in taking, ſinking, and burning 1 
leveral of the enemy's privateers, by which cheir face fd. 
loſs was computed at 18,000 |. 

Captain Walker arrived, the 18th of February, Several places 
at Antegoa, from whence he ſailed again the latter N my 
end of that month. And the ſquadron, with di- ; 
verſe privateers, and other veſſels, and the forces 
under colonel. Codrington, got together the 7th of 
the following month. They put aſhore a ſmall 
number of men, at the north end of Guadelupe, 
who burnt ſome houſes and plantations, and then 
came on board again. The fleet ſtood off and 
on, till the tenth, waiting the coming up of the 
Maidſtone man of war, and ſome other ſmall 
ſhips, which lay off of Matigalante. The 12th, 
by break of day, they landed colonel Byam, with 
his own regiment, and 200 of colonel Whetham's 
regiment, at a place called Les Petits Habitants, 
where they met with a warm reception from the 
French; but ſoon obliged them to retire. 


(1) This vote was occaſion'd by the repreſentation of a member, ſeting forth the great danger the Proteſtants were in, 
in ſome parts of Ireland, particularly in the county of Limerick, where the Iriſh were begining to form themſelves into 
bodies, and to plunder the Proteſtants of their arms and mony ; adding, that the diſaffected there Feld a correſpondence with 
thoſe in England, and were not out of hopes of reſtoring the pretended Prince of Wales: and the ſudden adjournment, when 
the houſe was on a hot ſcent againſt Popery, afforded matter of ſiniſter reflections, againſt the lord-lieutenant. Boyer's reign 
of Queen Ann, p. 82. | | 

(2) Biſhop Burnet ſays this project was laid aſide, upon an inſinuation, that if we attempted any of the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt-Indies, it would but unite that nation more firmly with the French: tho' others think it was rather owing 
to the augmentation of our troops in Flanders. | 

(3} A ſquadron (ſays biſhop Burnet) was ſent to the Weſt-Indies, commanded by Graydon; a man brutal in his way, 
and not well affected to the preſent ſtate of affairs. The defign was to gather all the forces that we had ſcattered up and 
down the plantations, and with that firength to go and take Placentia, and ſo to drive the French out of the Newfoundland- 
trade: but the ſecret of this was ſo ill kept, that it was commonly talked of before he failed : the French had timely notice 
of it, and ſent a greater force to defend the place, than he could bring together to attack it. Hiſt. of his own times. 

{4) As vice-admiral Graydon had more than a ſufficient force with him to have dealt with theſe French ſhips, which were 
foul, and could not eaſily have eſcaped him, it occaſion'd many reflections: but it has been alledg'd, in his excuſe, that he 
oy — _— not to interrupt his paſſage, by chaſing or ſpeaking with any ſhips whatever. Lediard's naval hiſtory, 

ol. II. p. 765. _ eee | 

His orders (fays biſhop Burnet) were preſſing; in particular, that he ſhould not go out of his way, to purſue any of the 
4 enemy's ſhips, which he might ſee. Theſe he obſerved ſo punctually, that when he ſaw a ſquadron of four French men of 
| war filing towards Breſt, that were viſibly foul, and in no condition to make any reſiſtance, he ſent indeed one of his ſhips 
4 to view them, who ingaged them; but Graydon gave the ſignal to call him off, upon which they got ſafe into Breſt. This 
i was afterwards known to be du Caſſe's ſquadron, who was bringing treaſure home from Carthagena, and other ports of the 
. Weſt- Indies, reported to be four millions of pieces of eight. But tho here wa a good prey loſt, yet ſo careful was the Prince's 
1 council to excuſe every thing, done by ſuch à man, that they ordered an advertiſement to be put in the Gazet, to juſtiſy Gray- 

| don, in which it is ſaid, that purſuant to his orders, he had not ingaged that fleet. The orders were indeed ſtrangely given, 
vet our admitals had never thought themſelves ſo bound down to them, but that, upon great occaſions, they might make 
ſtretches ; eſpecially - where the advantage was viſible, as it was in this caſe ; for ſince they were out of the way of new or- 
F ders, and new occaſions might happen, which could not be known, when their orders were given, the nature of the ſervice 
L ſeemed to give them a greater liberty, than was fit to be allowed in the land- ſervice. Hiſt, of his own times. — 
| About 
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About nine, colonel Whetham landed in a ba 


An' 1703.to the northward of a town called la Bayliffe, 
obere he, likewiſe, met with a vigorous reſiſtance 


A caſtle and 
ſort blown 


up. 


The country 
ravaged. 


Chriſtopher's 


of all the enemy's forces, poſted behind very ad- 
vantageous breaſt-works, from whence they plied 
them with their great and ſmall ſhot ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the Engliſh did not fire a ſhot 
till they could lay the muzzles of their muſkets on 
the enemy's breaſt-works. About noon, they made 
themſelves maſters of the enemy's intrenchments, 
and in two hours after, of la Bayliffe, the Jaco- 
bine's church, which, they had fortified, and ten 
pieces of their cannon.” About two, the Engliſh 
took a platform, with three pieces of their cannon, 
and a redoubt with one. At night, four hundred 
of the Engliſh, and the marine regiment, attack'd 
the Jacobine plantation and breaſt-work, all along 
the Jacobine's river, which the enemy left upon 
the firing only of two vollies of ſmall ſhot upon 
them : and the commadore having ordered the 
Chicheſter, at the ſame time, to fire upon their 
other batteries, they ſoon quited them, and ſuf- 
fered our men to take poſſeſſion of them all. The 
reſt of the ſoldiers, with 400 ſeamen, being 
landed, the next day, they marched without any 
oppoſition, but the firing of the enemy's can- 
non, and drove them out of the north part of the 
great town, called Baſſe- terre, forcing them to 
retire into the caſtle and fort, which they defended 
till the 3d of April, and then, blowing them up, 
retreated into the mountains. 

They had now nothing to do, but to ſend out 
parties to burn and deſtroy the enemy's houſes, 
wor ks, ſugar- canes and proviſions, to ravage the 
country, and to bring in what cattle and plunder 
they could find; after which, they burnt the 
town to the ground, razed the fortifications, took 
the beſt of the guns on board, and burſting the reſt, 
made their retreat without the loſs of a man 
(1). The forces being on board, the ſquadron ſet 
ſail, and coming off of Montſerrat, the 8th of May, 
they landed ſome of the ſoldiers there, and came 
to Mevis, the ſame night, with the reſt; who 


from thence were ſent to St. Chriſtophers (2). 
The ſquadron 
returns to St. 


Vice-admiral Graydon arrived, inthe meantime, 
the 10th of April, at Madera, the 12th of May, 
at Barbadoes, and the 4th of June, at Jamaica, 
where he made himſelf remarkable for nothing 
but ſquabling with ſome of the chief of the 


tc. 


ä 


iſland (3). Having put all her Mijeſty's ſhips Q. A 8; 
home, Ax' 1703. 


into a condition. for ſailing, or returnin 


9 
" - 


purſuant to the inſtructions he had received, he left gym 


ſeven of his ſmalleſt ſhips to attend the iſland, 
and two others to convoy home the latter trade ; 
and then ſet ſail, together with rear-admira] Whet- 
ſtone, and the reſt of the ſhips, on the 21ſt of 
June, for Bluefields, where having watered, and 
proceeding from thence, he fell in with cape Pine, 
in Newfoundland, the 2d of Auguſt. As ſoon 
as they were got thro? the gulph, the Trial-ſloop 
was ſent for intelligence to captain Richards, who 
commanded at St. John's, and for pilots for Pld- 
centia, the attack of which place was the princi- 
pal deſign of his voyage: but a thick fog, which 
laſted thirty days, fo di erſed the ſhips, that it 
was the 3d of September before they could come 
together again. A council of war was then calPd ; 
where all difficulties and obſtructions being ma- 
turely weigh'd, together with the good circum- 
ſtances the enemy were in, and the aſſiſtance they 
might have, from their privateers and other ſhips, 
then at Placentia, they were unanimouſly of opi- 
nion, that to make any attempt on that place, at 
ſuch a ſeaſon of the year, was altogether impracti- 
cable, and could have no probability of ſucceſs: 
it was therefore reſolved, to make the beſt of 
their way for England. After a very bad paſſage, 
the vice and reat- admirals, with only one fire-ſhip, 
in their company, arrived, the 22d of October, in 
the Downs, having, made ſeveral detachments, 
for different places, and the other ſhips put in, one 
after another, in different harbors (4). 
While theſe things were 1 
ſir George Rooke, admiral of the 


in America, sir George 
cet, received Rooke com- 


orders, the 4th of April, to take under his com- mands th 
mand, that part thereof which was deſign'd for main fleet. 


ſervice in the channel: conſiſting of five firſt, ſix 
ſecond, thirteen third, nine fourth, nine fifth, and 
one ſixth- rates, together with three bomb-veflels, 
ſix fireſhips, and three hoſpital-ſhips. As alſo the 
ſquadron intended for the Mediterranean, under 
the command of fir Cloudeſly Shovel, in caſe it 
ſhould be found, for the advantage of the ſervice, 
to put a ſtop to that expedition (5). | | 

The adrhiral — hog 7 the DM the 12th 
of April, and there got information, that her Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, the Saliſbury and Adventure had met 
with a ſquadron of French ſhips from Dunkirk, 


—_—W 


(1) Father Daniel, tho' he mentions this deſcent of the Engliſh on Guadelupe, conceals all theſe circumſtances to their ad- 


vantage, and pretends they were repulſed with loſs by the fieur Auger, governor of the iſland. 
Gabaret arriving at fort St. Mary's, with two frigats, a flute, nine armed barks, and 


De Larrey lays ; that monf. 
700 men, to the aſſiſtance of the inhabi- 


tants, they did not think themſelves a force ſufficient to withſtand them, and therefore re-imbarked. 


(2) In this expedition were killed, on our fide, one maj 


ſoldiers ; two colonels, ſeven cap 
three enſigns, and ſeventy-two 
Vol. II. p. 766 


or, two captains; fix lieutenants, and one hundred fifty-four 
tains, nine lieutenants, and 211 ſoldiers were wounded ; two colonels, four lieutenants, 
ſoldiers died, fifty-nine deſerted, and twelve were taken priſoners. Lediard's naval hiſtory, 


(3) When he came to the plantations (ſays biſhop Burnet) he afted in ſo ſavage a manner, as if he had been ſent rather ts 


terrify, than to protect them. 


(4) And this was the end of an expedition, in which no ſmall part of our navy was imployed, and ſome of it from the 
year 1698. An — which was attended with a continual and vaſt expence, and which coſt the lives of many brave offi- 
d 


cers, ſeamen and ſo 


iers. The fruits of it the reader has ſeen, and 


what proportion they bore to the coſt and loſſes of it, 


I leave him to judge. Biſhop Burnet ſpeaks freer, and ſays, it ended ingloriouſly, and that many complaints of Graydon's 


conduct were ſent after him. 


(5) Biſhop Burnet introduces his account of the ſea-expeditions of this year as follows : our operations at ſea (ſays he) were 
ill 


eſign' d, and worſe executed: 
to the nation. 


the making Prince George our lord-high-admiral proved, in many inſtances, very unhappy 
Men of bad deſigns impoſed on him: he underſtood thoſe matters very 
der his name, to which a great ſubmiſſion was paid, but the complaints roſe 


little, and they ſhelter'd themſelves un- 
the higher for that. Our main fleet was ready 


to go out in May; but the Dutch fleet was not yet come over; ſo Rooke was ſent out to alarm the coafts of France. He 


linger'd long in port, pretending ill-health ; upon that Churchill was ſent to command the fleet ; 


but Rooke's health returned 


happily for him, or he thought fit to lay aſide that pretence, and went to ſea, where he continued a month: but in ſuch a ſta- 


tion, as if his deſign had been to keep. far from meeting any o 


enemy no harm, and not ſo much as to diſturb their quiet, by 
attempted any thing. Hiſt. of his own times. 


Father Daniel, however, ſays, Rooke appeared before Belle-Iſie, with 7000 men, { 
the fort; but met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, as ſoon obliged him to re-imbark them again; 
at the ſame time, a deſcent, on the iſland of G 
fhallops were obliged to make towards their ſhips again, 
other attempts he made. 
he attempted any thin 


Vol, III. 


f the French fleet, which failed out at that time, 


and to do the 


coming near their coaſt. At laſt he returned without having 


rovais ; but that the troops and militia gave him ſuch a reception, 
without landing a man. And that he had as little ſacceſs 


that he likewiſe attempted; 
that his 
in ſeveral 


Certain it is, that he was on the enemy's coaſts, and near Belle.Iſle, as well as Grovais, whether 
g or not. So that in this, at leaſt, the biſhop does fir vouy wrong. 


7 


and 


where he landed histroops, and inveſted 
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Q. Au x, and (as it was feared) had fallen into their hands. 
Ax” 1703. Two detachments were hereupon immediately 


— 


WW 


But with 
little ſucceſs. 


made, one under rear-admiral Byng, to ly in wait, 


and; indeavour to intercept them in their return to 


Dunkirk, and the other under rear-admiral Beau- 
mont, to. cruiſe off of that port, for the ſame pur- 
poſe : but they were ſo fortunate to get in with 
their prizes (which they took, after the Saliſbury, 
commanded by captain Cotton, had made a gallant 
refiſtance of two hours, againſt ſeven French ſhips) 
before either of theſe detachments could get up 
with them. The main fleet put to ſea, ſoon after, 
from Spithead and St. Hellen's, and joined with 
admiral Leake off of Plymouth, the 8th of May. 
They cruiſed about in the chanel, ſoundings, and 
off the French coaſt, till the tenth of June, with- 
out any thing remarkable happening, except the 
taking of a few prizes. It was then reſolved to 
return to St, Helens, to be ready for any neceſſary 
ſervice, and the fleet arrived there, accordingly, 
the 21ſt of the ſame month (1). 


Sir Cloudeſly The 4th of May, fir Cloudeſly Shovel received 


Shovel's ex- h 


pedition to 
the Mediter. 
raneas 


is inſtructions to proceed on an expedition to the 
Mediterranean, to which ſome additions were made 
on the 7th (2); till the 16th of June he was im- 
ploy'd in making the neceſſary preparations for the 
deſign, and, that day, twelve ſhips of the States- 
general joined him. There being no proſpect of 
any more ſhips coming from Holland, he was then 
ordered to ſer ſail with the firſt opportunity of wind 
and weather : however, it was thought fit, on the 
29th, to re-inforce him with eight Engliſh ſhips 
more, and, to avoid delay, he was ordered to take 
them in the condition they were. 

The 1ſt of July, he fer fail from St. Hellens, 
and indeavored to beat it out of the chanel : but 


was forced, by contrary winds, to put into Tor- 


bay again the fifth. 
Captain John Norris, of the Orford, who had 
been cruiſing with the Montague, in the Soundings, 


joined the admiral in Torbay, having, after an 


hour's diſpute, taken the Philippeaux, of fix and 
thirty guns, twelve patereroes, and two hundred 
and forty men. Her captain behaved himſelf well, 

and did not ſurrender till he had near fifty men 

killed and wounded, and his ſhip much torn. The 
Orford had eight men wounded, ſome very deſpe- 

rately ; and her mizzen-maſt, tore-maſt and main- 

yard, being ſhot thro', were wholly diſabled. The 

ountague, commanded by captain William Cleve- 

land, had alſo the good fortune to take the ſhip 
ſhe had chas'd, of eighteen guns, and one hundred 

and ten men ; but in the purſuit, the French cap- 

tain threw moſt of her ordnance over board ; and 

the Orford, ſoon after took another French ſhip, 

which had ſixteen guns mounted. 

The 8th, they ſet fail again for the rock of 
Liſbon, the place appointed for their rendezyous : 

in their paſſage thither, ſir Thomas Hardy, in the 

Bedford, took a French Weſt-India ſhip : and, 

about the ſame time, the Auguſte, a French ſhip 

of fifty-four guns, and 420 men, commanded by | 


L 4 


the chevalier de Neſmond, was taken and brought Q. A xy 
into the fleet, A' 1709. 
The 24th, the fleet came to anchor off of Caſ- 
cails, Vice-admiral Leake having joined it with five The fleet 
ſhips from England, two days before, and, the arrives at 
very ſame evening, ſir Cloudeſly ſent fir Stafford Caſcais. 
Fairborn, to Liſbon, to acquaint his Portugueſe 
Majeſty (who was now entered into the grand-alli- Sir Stephen 
ance) with the arrival of the confederate fleet. Sir Fairborn ſent 
Stafford, having had audience of the King, who re- Liſbo 


to n. 


ceived him with all imaginable marks of eſteem, 


returned to the fleet extreamly ſatisfied with the 
honors done him. The 27th, the Pembroke, Mon- 
mouth, Orford, Litchfield, and Hampton- court, 
(which had been left behind at Plymouth, to clean) 
and the 29th, the Naſſau, joined the fleet, which 
having watered, and got wines and freſh proviſions, 
ſailed the 31ſt from Caſcais. Sir Thomas Hardy 
was ordered to go, with his own ſhip, the Bed- 
ford, Pembroke, Montague and Lizard, along the 
Chriſtian ſhoar, and call at Lagos, for intelligence, 
the governor of that place having orders to impart 
what he could get: and, at the fame time, captain 
Norris, with tour ſhips more, received orders to 
look into Cadiz, to diſcover what ſhips were in 
that harbor. 

The grand fleet had a fair wind, till they came 
to the mouth of the Streights, where they met with 
a ſtrong Levant, which drove them along the coaſt 
of Barbary. Captain Norris came in with ſome 
Spaniſh boats, which reported, that they had bur 0 
eight French gallies at Cadiz, for the ſecurity of 
that port: but none of their men of war on the 
Spaniſh coaſts: and fir Thomas Hardy brought a 
ſtout Genoeſe ſhip into the fleet, who could give 
no account of the French, 
Ide gthof Auguſt, the fleet came to an anchor The fleet a.. 
in Tangier-road, and, the ſame day, the Alcaid of rives at 
that place ſent a compliment to ſir Cloudeſly, to Tangier. 
offer him what refreſhments the country afforded; 
to which he afterwards added ſeveral preſents to 
him, and the chief commanders. The fleet conti- 
nued here three days, during which time, the ſea- 
you went freely aſhore, and bought freſh provi- 

ons. | | 

The 12th, the fleet failed from-Tangiet-road, Gets thro the 
and, with a weſterly-wind, got thro* the Streights, Streights. 
that night : but the Levant blowing afrerwards 
pretty freſh they made but little way; and the 
fleet begining to want water, ſtretched from Cape 
de Gat to Cape Hony in Barbary, to get ſome water 
there; but the Moors not only refuſed it, but fired 
upon the boat ſent aſhoar, with a flag of truce for 
that purpoſe, killed one man, and mortally woun- 
ded the lieutenant of the Tartar, The want of 
water increaſing, and many men dying, thro* the 
exceſſive heat, which the calms had render'd more 
intolerable, a council of war was held, the 29th, 
on board the Triumph, to conſider of the moſt _ 
per place to put into; and Altea, in the kingdom 
of Valencia in Spain, being reſolved upon, the 
Eagle, commanded by the lord Archibald ilton, 


(1) Thus ended an expedition, from which very little advantage accrued, whatever might be ed : and, in my poor 
opinion (ſays mr. Burchett, whom we muſt allow to be a judge) a ſquadron of ſmall ſhips might have had much better ſuc- 


ceſs. 


(2) They were, in ſubſtance, to indeavor to aſſiſt the Cevennois, and to deſtroy the ſalt works at Peccais. To indeavor to re- 
duce the iſland of Sicily, and the kingdom of Naples, to the obedience of the houſe of Auſtria. To conſer with any perſon, 
whom be might find at Leghorn, appointed by Prince Eugene of Savoy, concerning the deſigns of that Prince, to which he was 


to be aiding and aſſiſting. To detach ſome ſhips to the coaſt of Barbary, and to authorize the conſuls of Algiers, Tunis and 
Tripoli, or other proper perſons, to treat with their governments and conclude a peace. To demand the puniſhment of the go- 
vernor of Leghorn, for not obſerving a ſtrict neutrality. To take and deſtroy all the enemy's ſhips going in, or coming out at 
that port, and to exact ſome other conditions from the grand-duke. To demand ſatisfaction for ſome indignities offered, to the 
Engliſh nation by the republic of Venice, and, in caſe of refuſal, to uſe reprizals ; to take care of proper. convoys for the ſeveral 
branches of our trade: to take all o portunities of attacking Cadiz, Toulon, or any of the other enemy's towns, forts, ſhips, 
gallies or magazines. If proper, to ſend a detachment into the Adriatick, to ſecure the Imperial convoys for Italy ; and all theſe, 
with many other things, mention'd in his inſtructions, he was to do within the ſpace of three months; for he was ordered ta 
return down the Streights, ſome time in September, Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 770. ſeq. 4 
| : an 
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Q. Ax x, and the Hampton-court were ſent before, but the 
Aw 1703- governor fired upon them, from two guns planted on 


Troops. land- The 31ſt of 


roops 
ed in Spain. 


Indeavors to 
relieve the 
Cevennois. 


de Miremont diſpatch'd a third perſon, for the ſame 


a tower; but they were ſoon ſilenced and diſmounted 


by the ſhot from thoſe two ſhips. ee, 
Auguſt, the whole fleet came: in 
ſight of the place, and the Flamborough was ſent 
cloſe to the_ſhoar, to cover the deſcent of the regi- 
ment of marines, who, to the number of five and 
twenty hundred men, landed without any manner 
of confuſion, and were actually drawn up in batalia, 
upon the ſhoar, before half the fleet was come to 
their anchors. Bri at Gay Seymour landed 
with the firſt detachment, and gave ſuch orders, 
that never a more regular deſcent was made in an 
enemy's country. : 
Theſe troops being thus got on ſhoar, a camp 
was formed, and a meſſage ſent to the governor, 
that they did not come as enemies, but as friends: 


for the Engliſn: but, nevertheleſs, was ſorry, he 
« was not in a condition to oppoſe their landing. 
«© That he would write to the vice-roy. of Valen- 
« cia, and, if his orders ſhould be ſo, the ad- 
© miral muſt not take it amiſs, if he ſhould fire 
«© upon his men.” At the ſame time, the admirals 
Shovel and Allemonde, cauſed, in their names a 
ſhort manifeſto (1) to be publiſh'd and diſperſed 
among the Spaniards : this manifeſto had fo far a 
good effect, that all manner of refreſhments and 

roviſions were one to the camp, for which the 
Spaniard⸗ were paid read mony; and, upon this 
occaſion, they ſhew'd a diſpoſition for the houſe 
of Auſtria, and an averſion to the French, 
The ſhips being furniſhed, with water and pro- 
viſions, the marines return'd on board again, the 
3d of September, and, the ſame evening, the 
27 7 fleet ſet ſail for Leghorn, where they arrived 
the 19th. 

The court of England having reſolved to give relief 
to the Proteſtants in the Cevennes (2) as we have 
already ſeen by fir Cloudeſly's inſtructions, the bet- 
ter to ſucceeded in this —— two French re- 
fugees were ſent by land into France, to acquaint the 
Cevennois, with the Queen's good intentions, that 
they might concur in rendering them effectual; and 
leſt theſe two perſons ſhould miſcarry, the marquis 


o 


purpoſe. The States of Holland had already ſent 
them, not only remittances of mony, but officers, 


which latter, however, moſt miſcarried; and of 


all the meſſengers ſent, either by the Engliſh or 
Dutch, none had the good fortune to penetrate into 
the Cevennes, and return from thence, but the mar- 
quis de Miremont's (3). Beſide theſe perſons ſent by 
land into the Cevennes, there were three French 
gentlemen, refugees (meſſieurs Portales, la Billiere, 
and Tempiẽ) commiſſioned to on board the 
Engliſh fleet, to be witneſſes of her Majeſty's good 
intentions. | 


„ 


A council of war, of all the Engliſn and Dutch Q. AN N 


lag · officers, being aſſembled, the twenty ninth of Ax 


Auguſt, on board the Trium 
other things, it was debated, how to put that en- 
terprize in execution, monſieur Portales was ſent 
for into the aſſembly, and told by fir: Cloudeſly, 
that the ſeaſon being ſo far advanced, it would be 
imprudent to hazard her Majeſty's fleet on an un- 
known dangerous coaſt; but that he would order 
wo. men of war to go upon the attempt, with a 
good quantity of arms, ammunition and mony : 
and that if they had the good fortune to ſpeak with 


their friends, it would' be eaſy for them to concert 
matters for a farther relief, | 1 5 779 


ph, wherein, among 


1703. 


* 


Accordingly two men of war, the Pembroke 
| 8 T f 
commanded by captain Arris, and the Tartar, by — 


captain Cooper, were ap 


hen they left Altea, and made towards the gulph 


of Narbonne, having the three French gentlemen | 


on board, and two French pilots. . The next day, 
being the 4th of September, they took, near Ivica, 
a French tartan of Agde, of about eighty ton, 
laden with corn, and other commodities, from the 
maſter of which, they got information, that their 
whole deſign was diſcovered, and that the French 
had taken care to ſecure their coafts. This account 
very much ſurprized the French gentlemen, who 
now began to deſpair of ſucceſs, It was ſaid, that 
this diſcovery was unluckily made by ſome of the 
French refugees ſent from England to inform the 


Cevennois of her Majeſty's intention to aſſiſt them. 


The 11th, the Pembroke and Tartar to:k 
three French tartans, and the 15th they entered 
the gulph of Narbonne. The 17th, they failed 
in ſight of Narbonne, Vias, and Beſiers; and 


when they came before Agde, fort Breſcon fired 


four guns, to alarm the country, which was preſently 
in arms, Being come before Cette; two French 
gallies made directly towards them, but ſoon plicd 
their oars to get into harbor again. The ſame day, 
captain Arris held a conſultation on board the 'Tar- 
tar; and, purſuant to the reſolution there taken, 


. inted for this ſervice. for this ſer- 
Theſe two ſhips ſailed a-head from the grand fleet, c . 


that ſhip was ordered to go a-head, and advance They make 
as near the ſhoar as poſſible. The next day, ſhe ſignals to the 


ſtood in ten fathom water, and the Pembroke in fleet. 


thirteen, at about two miles diſtance from land, 
and there made the ſignals as directed; but were 


not 4nſwered. Fhe eighteenth, two ſeveral conſul- But in vain. 


tations being held on board the Pembroke, and it 
appearing, by ſeveral circumſtances (to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the French gentlemen themſelves) that 


nothing more could be attempted, it was reſolved The, return 
to make the beſt of their way to the general rendez- to Leghorn. 


vous, and purſuant hereunto they failed tor Leg- 
horn, where they arrived the 23d. 

We left the grand fleet arrived, the 19th 
of this month, at Leghorn- road. The next morn- 
ing, the town ſaluted the admiral with five guns, 


(1) The ſubſtance of this manifeſto was; that purſuant to the orders of her Majeſty of Great-Britain, and the States-general, 
they did not deſign to give the leaſt diſturbance to the good ſubjects of Spain, but to protect ſuch of them, who remembring their 
ancient obligations to the houſe of Auſtria, ſhould ſwear allegiance to their lawful ſoverein, the arch-duke Charles, and indeavor 
to throw of the yoke of France. And as they would give their affiſtance to thoſe of the Spaniſh nation, that ſhould rd 
their duty, and true intereſt, ſo they would deſtroy the perſons, houſes and goods of ſuch as ſhould oppoſe the effort which 
ſhould be made, for the deliverance of that valiant and glorious nation of Spain, from the tyranny and oppreflion of France. 

(2) The Cevennes is a mountainous country, in the ſouth part of France, three fourths of the inhabitants of which profeſſed 
the Proteſtant religion, before the general perſecution in 1685. And notwithſtanding their ſubmiffion then, moſt of them had 
ſince ſhaken off the yoke of Popery. Their numbers, and the ſituation of their country, made the French court more jealous of 
them, than of all the other Proteſtants in France, and conſequently they were more oppreſs'd, to render them uncapable of re- 
covering their liberty. Extorſions, military executions, and many horrid barbarities, made them riſe, at length, in defence of 
their liberties. The general concern the Engliſh nation expreſſed for the ſufferings of their Proteſtant bretheren, added to her Ma- 
jeſty's natural compaſſion, moved the Queen to reſolve in council, that the fleet, which was going into the Mediterranean, ſhould 
indeavor to carry them a ſupply of arms, ammunition and mony. 

(3) This meſſenger was mr. David Flotard, who ſtaid fix days among the Covennois, and having delivered his meſſage ac- 
quainted them with the ſignals the Engliſh fleet would make, and how they ſhould anſwer them by other fignals ; and havin 
viewed their troops, the chief officers gave Flotard commiſſion to ſolicit, in their name, all the Proteſtant Princes and States, in 
their favor, and to aſſure the marquis of Miremont, that they ſhould by glad to have him for their general, | * 


of 
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Q. An x, of which fir Cloudeſly took no notice, nor would 


An* 1703. 


Diſputes 
about 


The arch- 
duke pro- 


claimed King fleet, in the road of 


of Spain. 


The flect fails 


= 


And returns 


to England. 


he accept the uſual preſent ſent him by the gover- 
nor. The latter deſiring to know the reaſon of it; 
he made him ſenſible of the miſtakes and, at the 


ſame time, fent a meſſage to the great duke of 


Tuſcany, inſiſting upon a royal ſalute, as having the 
union flag. After ſome diſpute, his highneſs ordered 
that the citadel ſhould ſalute with eleven guns, which 
was accordingly performed, and fir Cloudefly an- 
ſwered with the like : .this done he was complimen- 
ted by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and received 
the extraordinary preſents which had been prepared 
for the count de Thoulouſe, who it ſeems was 
expected there with the French fleet, before 
the Engliſh: but he never durſt ſtir our of the 
harbor of Toulon, as long as fir Cloudeſly remain'd 
in the Mediteranean. 

Count Lamberg, the Imperial embaſſador at 
Rome, having notice of the arrival of the confederate 
Leghorn, his excellency 
haſtened thither. The twenty- eighth of November, 
he went on board the Engliſh admiral, and ac- 
quainted him, that the arch-duke of Auſtria had 
been declared and proclauned King 
Vienna, by the name of Charles III, on thetwelfth 
of that month, N. S. upon which every one of our 
flag-ſhips fired twenty-one guns, and all the other 
ſhips in the Engliſh ſquadron fired fifteen guns each, 
and his Catholic Majeſty's health was drunk (1). 

The fleet having got water, and bought what wine 
and proviſions they could find, failed from Leghorn, 
the ſecond of October: fir Cloudeſly having, before 
he departed, wrote to the great duke, demanding 
ſatisfact ion, in her Majeſty's name, as he was di- 
rected, who promiſed fair and performed little. The 


they ingaged and took, after an obſtinate fight of 
nine hours. | 

Before I conclude my account of the maritime 
affairs of this year, I muſt juſt mention a ſmall 


a ſquadron under his command, for the coaſt of 
Normandy, to deftroy a ſmall fleet of French traders, 
ſaid to be then lying in Cancal-bay, he had the good 
fortune to meet with them about a league to the 
weſtward of Granville, being forty- five merchant- 
ſhips, and three men of war; of which only four 
eſcaped, the reſt being all either taken, burnt, or 
ſunk. To e this brave action, and per- 
petuate the memory of it, a gold medal was ſtruck, 


and diſtributed among thoſe who were principally 
concern'd, s 


ſoonafter with a French man of war of fiſty- two guns, O. A x x 
and go0 men, coming from Newfoundland, whom . Fay 


Rear- adm: 


Dilkes's Cxpe- 
but ſucceſsful expedition of rear-admiral Dilkes, dition on the 
who being order'd, on the 22d of July, to ſail, with — Nor. 


I: come now to the affairs of the continent, and Campain ia 


ſhall begin with the campain in the Netherlands, the Nether- 


where we were moſt immediately concerned, with 


1 | our troops under the duke of Marlborough. While 
of Spain, at 


his grace was buſied, in making the neceſſary pre- 
parations for the campain, he had a very heavy 
domeſtic affliction to incounter with, I mean the 
loſs of his only ſon, the marquis of Blandford, who 
died, the 20th of February, of the Small-pox, at 


Cambridge. This misfortune happening juſt as 
his grace was r his departure for Holland, put 
a ſtop to it for ſome days; however, nothing was 


neglected in the mean time: for count Lottum, 


general of the Pruſſian troops, having block*d up 


Rhineburg, it ſurrendered, by capitulation, the gth 
of February ; after which, he block'd up Guelders. 


ands, and on 


the lower 


Rhine. 


Rhineb 
taken. * 


n 
9 


27th he got thro* the 1 having firſt de- 
tach'd ſquadrons to Tunis, Tripoli and Algiers, to 
renew treaties, and order'd convoys for the trade. 
The 3oth, the Dutch parted with the Engliſh, to 
make the beſt of their way home; and, the ſame 
day, fir Cloudeſly detach'd a convoy of five men of 
war, under the command of ſir Andrew Leake, to 
take up the merchant-ſhips that were ready to fail 
for England, from Liſbon, Oporto, Viana, &c. 
After which, having a fair wind, and good weather, 
the fleet arrived in the Downs, the 17th of No- 
vember (2). | 

The Orford, Warſpight and Litchfield, which 
parted from fir Cloudefly fix days before, met 


ed the Engliſh forces, in their reſpective gariſons, H 
and ordered the troops near Liege to be in a readi- 
neſs to take the field, he diſpatch'd general Cohorn, 
to make preparations for opening the campain 
with a ſiege. Upon his grace's arrival, the Dutch 
immediately brought their armies into the field like- 
wiſe, and, by his prudent management, the conte- 
derates were inabled to open the campain early, 
with the ſiege of Bonn (3). All neceflary prepara- 


being made, (4) the duke ordered the place to be 


(1) The count ſent a gentleman, with mr. Jourdain, one of fir Cloudeſly Shovel's ſecretaries, to the Dutch admiral, to notify 
the arch-duke's acceſſion to the 8 throne. He ſeem'd ſurpriſed, that the Imperial miniſter ſhould not pay him a viſit, on 
that account, as he had done the Engliſh admiral. However, ſome hours after, he ordered his ſhips to fire fifteen guns each 1 and 
then count Lamberg gave him the viſit. Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. II. p. 778. 

(2) I ſhall add to this, biſhop Burnet's ſhort account of this expedition in his own words: it was reſolved (ſays he) to ſend a 
ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean: It was near the end of June, before they were ready to fail, and they had orders to come 
out of the Streights, by the end of September : every thing was ſo ill laid in this expedition, as if it had been intended that 
nothing ſhould be done by it, beſide the convoying our merchant ſhips, which did not require the fourth part of ſuch a force. 
Shovel was ſent to command; when he ſaw his inſtructions, he repreſented to the miniſtry (as well he might) that nothing was 
to be expected from this voyage: he was ordered to go, and he obeyed his orders; he got to Leghorn, by the begining of Sep- 

tember. His arrival ſeemed to be of great conſequence ; and the allies to take courage from it; but they were ſoon diſap- 
pointed of their hopes, when they underſtood, that, by his orders, he could only ſtay a few days there. Nor was it eaſy to 
imagine what the deſign of ſo great an expedition could be, or why ſo much mony was thrown away on ſuch a projet, which 
made us deſpiſed by our enemies, while it provoked our friends ; who might juſtly think they could not depend upon ſuch an 
ally, that managed ſo great a force, with o poor a conduct, as neither to hurt their enemies, nor protect their friends. | 

here was alſo (ſays the Biſhop, in another place) great complaint tho' the whole fleet, of their victualing. We loſt many of 
our ſeamen, who, as it was ſaid, were poiſon'd by ill food: and tho' great complaints were made of the victualers, before the fleet 

went out, yet there was not ſuch care taken to look into it, as a matter of that conſequence deſerved. The merchants, likewiſe, | 
complained, that they were ill ſerved with convoys, and ſo little care had been taken of the Newcaſtle-fleet, that the price of 
ccals roſe very high. It was alſo ſaid, that there was not a due care had of our ſeamen, who were taken by the privateers. 
Many of them died, by reaſon of their ill uſage, while others, to deliver themſelves from that, went into the French ſervice. 


Thus all our marine affairs were much out of order, and theſe diſorders were charged on thoſe, who had the conduct of them. 
Hiltory of his own times. . Bs. 


(3) Bonn is a very ancient and ſtrong city, in the circle of the Lower-Rhine, and arch-biſhopric of Cologn, formerly an Im- 
perial city ; but now ſubjecti to the Elector of Cologn, and the uſual reſidence of that Prince, — put 158 with the reſt of his 
dominions, into the hands of the French, at the begining of this war. It is ſituate on the Lower-Rhine, fourteen miles al- 
molt ſouth of Cologn, rwenty-four, S. E. of Juliers, fitty-five almoſt N. E. of Tricrs, and ſixty N. W. of Mentz. It was an- 
ciently a Roman colony, called Colonia julia Bonna. 


(4) Theſe early preparations, to put the confederate army in a condition to act offenſi zects laid by the 
enemy, Who deſign'd to have acted offenſively, on their ſide, 4 nlively, broke all the procl leid by 


. | . and to have opened the campain, the 29th of April, with the ſiege of 
ER. ſor which they actually had provided 15, ooo ioneers. 3000 wagons, and other A. not — that — 
erates would be ſo early ready to oppoſe them. Lediard's life of Marlborough. vol. I. p. 219. 


inveſted, 


The duke of Marlborough arrived at the Hague, The duk 
the 17th of March, N. S. and having held ſeveral Rnd 
conferences with the deputics of the States, review- _ 


tion for the expeditious carrying on of this liege, ede af Bonne 
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Q. ANN, inveſted, the 24th of April; and the 3d of May the 
AN? 1703. trenches were opened and carried on with great ſuc- 
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All things being now in a readineſs to aſſault Q. An x, 
the counterſcarp, and covered way, on the ſide of AN 1703. 
ceſs, and a very inconſiderable loſs. The troops 


: the Prince of Heſſe's attack, the onſet began about .gYy wv IG 
appointed for the ſervice of this ſiege conſiſted of | eight o'clock the ſame night, under the command The counter- 
forty battallions of foot, and fixty ſquadrons of of 


| major-general Tettau, and brigadier Palandt; ſcarp taken. 
horſe and dragoons, with an artillery of above 100 | and the Prince, being there in perſon, animated the 
large cannons 3 and thirty-ſix mortars, beſide 500 | ſoldiers with fo much courage and reſolution, that 
ſmall cohorn-mortars, 5 being ſeconded by the continued fire, both from 
When the governor ſaw the terrifying prepara- | the cannon and mortars of ſeveral attacks, they 
tions which were making againſt him, by the al- | forced their way forwards, drove the beſieged from 
lies, who had ſo vaſt a train of artillery, he ſent a | their works, and in lefs than an hour's time lodg'd 
letter to the duke of Marlborough, importing : themſelves there. In this warm action, general 
The os „That an agreement had been made, the laſt Tettau was wounded, with about ten other officers, 
2 * year, between the Electors Palatine and Co- and 1 30 ſoldiers killed and wounded, together with 
© logn, that the cities of Duſſeldorp and Bonn | the ingineer, who commanded in the works. The 
* ſhould not be bombarded, in order to preſerve | French pretend the allies had 300 men kill'd, and 
e the churches, palaces, and other public build- | 200 wounded, in this action. | 
„ ings. The performance of which he was order'd | The confederate troops ſhewed, upon this occa- 
to requeſt from his grace: and to declare withal, | ſion, ſo much bravery, and ſuch an aſtoniſhing 
< unleſs the ſame were obſerved, the elector of | tempeſt of artificial fire was poured in upon the 
Bavaria would deſtroy the city of Nicuburg, | beſieged, that rather than ſtand another attack, 
belonging to the elector Palatine.” | 


the next day, they beat a parly, and, on the 15th The city 
The duke, after having communicated this letter | of May, N. S. ſurrendered the place, on honor- ſurrenders. 
to the eletor Palatine, and the generals, return'd | able terms, which were ſign'd by the duke of 


this anſwer : Marlborough, and the French governor, monſieur 
His grace's * That it was not his cuſtom nor inclination to | d' Alegre (3). | 
anſwer. « deſtroy cities or public buildings, out of pro- During this ſiege, the French marſhals de Vil- A deſign of | 
«« penſe malice or deſign, provided the enemy's | leroy and Bouflers, who commanded in Flanders, meſſieurs de 
conduct did not put him upon ſuch a neceſſity.” | imbracing the opportunity of the duke's being im- Villeroy and 
The fiege The very day the trenches were open'd, the oe there, thought to have ſurprized the con-THagnateg 


_— batteries were raiſed, with great alacrity, and | federates, who lay diſperſed about Maeftricht, and, 
ſuccelsfully. after having bombarded that place to have fallen 


being finiſlh'd by the 8th, the beſiegers began 
to fire with ſuch good ſucceſs, againtt both the | upon Liege. 
town and fort, that, the ſame day, the chain which To this end, they advanced, the gth of May, 
held the flying bridge, by means of which the | N. S. at night, unexpectedly, into the neighbor- 
fort had a communication with the town, was | hood of Tongeren (4), with an army of about 
broken by a canon-ſhot, and the bridge, which | 140,090 men, part, on the one fide, under the mar- 
was ſtaved to pieces, carried away by the ftream. | ſhal de Villeroy, and part, on the other, under the 
The fort The next day, the battery which played upon the | marſhal de Bouflers, which obliged the confede- 
= fort, having made a large breach, and the beſiegers rate troops, who deſign'd to poſt themſelves there, 
being informed, that the gariſon was not numerous, | to retreat under the canon of Maeſtricht; while 
it was reſolved to ſtorm it in the evening, which | the enemy fell upon Tongeren, which they took 
was done with great intrepidity, and the wiſt'd for | after a ftout reſiſtance of twenty-eight hours. 
ſucceſs ; the commander, with thirty of his men] This time gave however N ee to the 
being made priſoners, and all the reſt either killd | confederates to draw together before Maeſtricht; 
or wounded. Being now maſters of the fort, a | ſo that, when the enemy advanced, to attack them, 
great battery was laiſed in it, which, on the 12th, | they found, to their great ſurprize and diſappoint- 


began to play on the town, from ſeventy pieces of | ment, the confederate army, under general d'Au- 
heavy cannon, and eighteen mortars, in order to verquerque, drawn up, in order of battle, advan- 
make two breaches, that the place might be ſtorm- | tageouſly poſted, and ready to ingage them, tho? 
ed (1). 


much inferior in number (5). About ten, in the 
An unſucceſs- T he next day, about noon, the befieged, with | morning, they made a general motion of all their 


ful ſally. about 1000 foot, ſupported by all their horſe and | troops, and came nearer towards the confederates; 
dragoons, made a fally upon general Dedem's at- | but when they were within reach of cannon, they 
tack, The beſiegers, in the trenches, were, at | made a halt. In this poſture both armies ſtood 
firſt, put into ſome diſorder z but ſoon recovering | gazing on one another, till three in the afternoon : 
themſelves, they repuls'd the French, with the lots | but then the two marſhals, finding their attempt 
of about one hundred men killd, and as many | was to no purpoſe, and not daring to attack the 
wounded, beſide a major, and three captains confederates, march*d back, the ſame way they 
taken priſoners : whereas the loſs, on the fide of | came, to Tongeren, leaving the whole honor of the 
the allies, did not amount to half the number (2). | day, to general d' Auverquerque; who, by his 


1) The marquis de Quincy pretends, that, after the taking of the fort, the allies raiſed batteries for thirty pieces of cannon, 
A. — one — hand · grenado· mortars, at the attack, at the Lower- Rhine only. : , , 
(2) French accounts pretend to a great advantage, on their fide, in this ſally : of which the marquis de Quincy, in parti- 
cular, gives the following account: About two, in the afternoon, the marquis ab rig. made a fally, with 1200 men 
« infantry, and 400 horſe, at general Dedem's attack. They at firſt did very conſiderable damage to the works, and kill'd all 

«© before them ; but the allies having caus'd a great number of troops to advance, they retir'd in very good order, having loſt 
„but thirty men, a captain of the royal grenadiers, and an aid-mayor of the crown: monfieur de Polaſtron, colonel of that 
« regiment, with ſome other officers, being wounded. They nail'd up ten of the beſiegers canon, and fix of their mortars, I 
«« kill'd fourſcore of their men, wounded 160, and took colonel Malsburg, and ſeveral other officers priſoners : in ſhort (con- \ 
« tinues my author) more than 400 rods of their works were deſtroy'd.” Hiſt. Mil. de Louis le Gr. Tom. IV. p. 14. 

(3) According to father Daniel's account, monſieur d'Alegre defended the place, till the town and all the works were de- 
'moliſh'd by the dreadful artillery of the conſederates, and the whole circumference was no more than one continued breach. 

(4) Monſieur de Quincy ſays, oe — RARE * _ _ French army with them, excepting one man out of every 
company, and all the guards, which they ind to ſecure their camp. 

a ©) The continator of Rapin, in French, retends, however, that the confederates were, at leaſt, equal in number, to the 
French (that is, forty eight batalions, and 120 ſquadrons) and, for that reaſon, accuſes the marſhal de Villeroy of great 
imprudence in the attempt. B. XXVI. p. 5a. : | | 2 

Vol. III. a 


7 K prudence, 
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Q. An x, prudence, experience and valor, prevented the 
An” 1703. total ruin of this part of the confederate army. 

Bonn being ſoon after taken, as. I have already 
related, the duke of Marlborough re-joined the 
army of the confederates, which now conſiſted of 
136 ſquadrons, and ſixty-ſix battalions, (or, as 
ſome accounts ſay, of but 130 of the former, and 
fifty-nine of the Jatter) and march'd them towards 
Liege, with a deſign not only to ſecure that place, 
but to oblige the enemy to decamp from Tonge- 
ren, where their army, which was Computed to 
conſiſt of about ſeventy batalions, and one hun- 
dred ſquadrons (tho', if we will believe their 
accounts, they were no more, than ſixty batalions, 
and little more than one hundred ſquadrons) 
ſemeed to be poſted in a very advantageous 
ſituation. 

The 25th of May, the duke march'd from 
Hocke near Maeſtricht, and, having paſs'd the 
river Jecker, advanced to Hautin, where the 
enemy deſigned to have foraged that morning; but, 
upon notice of the duke's approach, they removed 
to a greater diſtance, and continued upon their arms 
that night. However, the next day, when the 
confederates advanced to Nieudorp, they retreated, 
with great precipitation, to Bockworn, not daring 
to hazard a battle; and the duke of Berwick, 
after having blown up the walls and tower of Ton- 
geren, Where he commanded, quited that place 
likewiſe. 

Retire before The duke followed them, and advanced within 
the confede- half a league of their camp; but the Jecker parted 
** armies, and the French had ſecured all the 
bridges and paſſes of that river; notwithſtanding 
which, they were far from thinking themſelves ſe- 
cure *rill they got to Hannuye. Goon the duke's 
advancing to Thys and Lamyn, they did indeed 
drew up in order of battle, and ſent away their 
baggage, as if they were reſolved to try their for- 
themſelves tune in a battle; but their courage again failed 
ogy their them, and they thought it their ſateſt courſe to re- 
: tire within their lines. 

Thus was ſpent the beſt part of the month of 
June, the duke indeavoring to draw the enemy to a 
battle, and they as carefully avoiding it. At length, 
his grace, finding it was to no purpoſe to think of 
bringing them to an ingagement, on equal terms, 
took the reſolution to attack them in their intrench- 
Executed by ments. The execution of this deſign was intruſted 

Co- to general Cohorn and baron Spar, who performed 
"Rs © ſucceſsfully, in the country of Waes : while ge- 
baron Spar. neral Opdam (with another part of the army) 

ſtaid on this ſide the Scheld, in order to make an 
attempt on the lines before Antwerp. The French, 
at that time, had two flying camps, one com- 
manded by the marquis de Bedmar, and the other, 
which hovered abour Bruges, by the count de la 
Motte. The attack was undertaken in two different 
places : that under the command of general Cohorn, 
was at a place call'd Hoeck van Gallo, where he 
made himſelf maſter of a reboubt called St. Anthony's 
Hoeck, and of the Pearl-tort, with little reſiſtance, 
and an inconſiderable lols. 

The other attack, commanded by baron Spar, 
was made near the village of Steeken. The baron 
perceiving, that the count de la Motte obſerved him 
diligently, fein'd a march towards Bruges, in order 
to deceive him: but, returning, march'd directly 


The duke of 
Marlborough 
rejoins the 
confederate 
army. 


The French 
abandon 
Tongeren 
again. 


And ſhelter 


Reſolution to 
attack their 
intrench- 
ments : 


towards the lines, where a vigorious oppolition was 


made, by eight battalions of regular foot, and 
C000 of the country-people, who made a ſtouter 
delenſe than the diſciplined- troops, and by their fire, 


from the houſes of that village, very much gauled O. A 

the confederates, after 2 of the N. 1703 
lines: which obliged baron Spar to give orders, WY 
that no quarters ſhould be given them. This warm 
action coſt baron Spar 1200 men of his detachment, 
killed and wounded, ſeveral of whom were officers 
of note; in particular two brigadier-generals were 
wounded, and monſ. de Vaſly, governor of Sas van 
Ghent, killed. What number of ſlain the enemy 
had I do not find, but about eighty of their com- 
mon ſoldiers were taken priſoners. This action 
happen'd the 27th of June. 

The duke's deſign was, after the forcing of the The duke of 
lines, to make himſelf maſter of Antwerp, which Marlborough 
was gariſon'd by ſome Spaniſh troops, under the gg tare, 
command of the marquis de Bedmar : and the firſt * Wer; 
ſucceſs made every one, as well at the Hague, as 
in the confederate army, ſo ſanguine upon it, that it 
was hardly doubted but that important place would 
ſoon fall into the hands of the allies : but as nothing 
is more precarious than the events of war, they 
ſoon found theinſelves deceived in their expectations. 

The grand army of the confederates, under the 
command of his grace, and of monſ. d' Auverquerque, 
was to attack the lines, on the fide of Louvain and 
Mechlin 3 monſ. de Cohorn, with his flying camp, 
was on the right of the Scheld, towards Dutch- 
Flanders, to draw the attention of the marquis de 
Bedmar, on that ſide z while baron Opdam, with 
another detatchment of the army, of about 10 or 


12, ooo (ſome accounts and particularly the French 


the Spaniards. 


ſay 15,000) men, went to incamp between Eckeren 


and Capelle, near Antwerp; deſigning to act, on 
that ſide, againſt the lines, which were guarded by 
This deſign was excellently well 
concerted, and would probably have been as well 
executed, had it not been diſcovered by (or as 
the continuator of Rapin, in French ſays, betrayed 
to)the two French generals, who thereupon imagined 
there would be no other means to fruſtrate this pro- 
ject, but by attacking the body of troops under 
monſ. Opdam, and, it poſſible, cuting of his re- 
treat. To conceal this deſign, the marſhal de 
Villeroy made a motion, with the army of the two 
crowns, and advanced towards Dieſte, upon the 
intelligence he had of the duke's marching towards 
Antwerp. 

His grace was no ſooner advis'd of this, than he Reſolutions of 
held a council of war, which was unanimouſly of a council of 
opinion, that the confederate camp at Eckeren, con- V 
ſiſting only of thirteen battalions, and twenty-ſix 
ſquadrons, which were hardly cover'd on the right, 
and it being eaſy for the enemy, with a ſuperior 
force, not only to cut off their communication with 
Bergen-op-Zoom and Breda, but likewiſe that with Motions pre- 
Lillo, the beſt thing they could do, would be to ceeding the 
ſend (as they did the very ſame night) their heavy battle of 
baggage to Bergen-op-Zoom, and, upon the firſt — 
intelligence they ſhould have of the motion of the 
enemy, to change the ſituation of their camp, and 
retire nearer towards Lillo: which was accor- 
dingly done, upon advice that the enemy were come 
out of their lines, the 3oth of June, with a very 
conſiderable body of troops, and it was not long 
before the van guard of their left wing perceived 
them (1). Theſe motions brought on the famous 
battle of Eckeren : which being a very remarkable 
as well as a brave action, and redounding much to 
the honor of the allies, I ſhall give the reader a 
tranſlation of general Schlangenberg's letter to the 
States, writen the day after the battle (as we find it in 
Rouſſet's hiſtoire militaire, &c. tome II. p. 88.) 


Which is 

fruſtrated by 
the vigilance 
of the enemy. 


— — 


(1) This body of troops, as it afterwards appear d, conſiſted of thirty-three battalions, thirty. two ſquadrons, and forty-ſeven 


companies of grenadiers, ; 
Boufflers, and prince I ierclaes, with thirty ſquadrons, and 
camp. Lediard's life of Marlborough, vol. I. p. 238. 


under the command of the marquis de Bedmar, who was afterwards joined and aſſiſted by monſ. de 
thirty companies of grenadiers from the marſhal de Villeroys grand 


wherein 
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Ax x, wherein we have the moſt exact account of it I have 


An I 703» ſeen. 


LU TNIg 
General 


Schlangen- 


High and mighty lords, 
4 After that, by order of your highneſſes, the 
army commanded by general Opdam was leſſen- 


berg's account ee ed to thirteen battalions, and twenty-ſix ſquadrons, 


of the battle 
of Eckeren. 
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and that it was found good, that this ſmall 
army ſhould march from Stabroeck towards 
Eckeren, count Tilly and I repreſented the bad 
conſtitution of that camp, with ſo ſmall a num- 
ber of troops, within three quarters of a league 
of the enemy's lines, who, according to genera] 
Cohorn's report, could aſſemble fifty battalions, 
from Lier to Oſtend, and that, beſide, they 
could be re-inforced from their great army; 
whereas we could expect no aſſiſtance in time, 
nay, not from general Cohorn. Beſide, I and 
count Tilly remonſtrated, that the enemy, be- 
ing ſuperior in number, might always cut off 
our retreat; and that we underſtood, that the 
enemy were ſtronger in their lines, than we were 
in our army, and that our great army had paſſed 
the Jecker, and that of the enemy advanced as 
far as Tirlemont ; and beſide, that we had ad- 
vice, that the enemy expected more troops 1n 
their lines. Nevertheleſs, we could obtain nothing 
by our remonſtrance, but only a reſolution to 
ſend our heavy baggage to Bergen-op-zoom. 
This we did, at the ſame time, when monſ. de 
Bouflers arrived in the French lines, with a con- 
ſiderable body of horſe and dragoons, and, as 
priſoners ſay, with ſeventy companies of grena- 
diers, and, without loſs of time, ſent all their 
troops out of their lines, with the marquis of 
Bedmar, Prince T*ferclaes, monſ. Villeroy's ſon, 
and many other general officers; and having 
march'd, with incredible diligence, they poſted an 
ambuſcade of their dragoons before our left, and 
advanced, with the main of their army, to 
Cappelle, behind our camp, before we had the 
leaſt advice of their deſign or march: nor had we 
been informed then, before we had been incom- 
paſgd, but that I, and count Tilly, with ſome 
of our major-generals, making the tour of our 
camp, met their ambuſcade of dragoons, about 
one o'clock, near our grand horſe-guard. Having 
thus diſcovered: this ambuſcade, we judged the 
enemy deſigned to attack us, and immediately 
put our troops in arms, and acquainted general 
Opdam, with what we had done. One of our 
guards, on the ſteeple of the churchof Eckeren, 
acquainted us, at the ſame time, that the enemy 
came with a great body of troops, towards 
Capelle, and continually ; upon which 
general Opdam reſolved to retire under Lallo, 
and ordered two ſquadrons of dragoons to poſſeſs 
themſelves of the poſt of Houwen, to cover the 
march of our army. | ; 

« While general Opdam was buſy ordering 
their march, we underſtood, that the enemy was 
advanced to Houwen, and had repuls'd thoſe 
two ſquadrons of dragoons, whereby the road 
to Lillo was ſtopp'd. Brigadier Schulemberg 
was detach'd at firltto poſt himſelt at Muiſbrock, 
and Getting, below Houwen to cover our re- 
treat; but when he came there, he found that 
poſt well guarded, by French dragoons and gre- 
nadiers ; whereupon he began to charge them; 
but, they being much ſuperior in number, he 
judged a retreat neceſſary, and tried to ſeize the 
port of Houteren, but he found the enemy alſo 
poſſeſſed of that. This obliged him to draw 
up at Watering, betwixt Houteren and Muiſ- 
broek, and it was reſolved to attack the French 
there, and to make them retire, if poſſible; 
but they were ſo advantageouſly poſted, that 1t 


was impracticable. On the other hand, the enemy 


advanced upon us, made a vigorous charge on O- A u vs 
the troops of Munſter, and began a ſharp battle, 2. Fe 


** With the foot, about three o'clock. 
** Perceiving the enemy to be much ſuperior in 
number, we were obh to change our de- 
ſign, and to indure a terrible fire of their muſkets. 
General Opdam, and count Tilly, who were 
upon the road, with the horſe, upon the dike 
that goes to Willemerdonck, tried to continue 
: their march oppoſite to Houteren, along the 
* dikes of the Scheld, to Lillo, and, when they 
arrived, found the enemy poſſeſſed of Houteren, 
but were afterwards chaſed from thence by our 
troops. Mean while the foot continued the fight, 


* fire, on both ſides, till eight at ni ht, eſpeciall 
** about and upon the dike bw Vekertir — 
Willemerdonck, where lieutenant-general Fagel, 
and the major-generals Frieſheim and Elberfield 
gave ſuch proofs of their conduct and valor, 
as Cannot be enough admired. Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Fagel being wounded in the head and foot, 
we not being able to ſuſtain his regiment, and the 
enemy perceiving we wanted foot, took the op- 
portunity to force our troops at Houteren to 
retire, and poſted themſelves there, and at ſome 
fluices betwixt that village and fort la Croix, 
and, by that means we were incompaſs'd on all 
ſides, having the enemy's lines and Antwerp, 
on our rear, and fort Philippine, and the Scheld, 
on our left, which obliged me to ſend to general 
Opdam and count Tilly, for their advice, how 
to get out of that labyrinth. Word was brought 
me, that general Opdam had not been ſeen for 
** ſome time, and count Tilly ſaid, he believed 
him either to be killed or taken. 

Upon this, we reſolved to try all courſes with 
«© the utmoſt vigor. Count Tilly detached ſome ca- 
valry, under general Hompeſch, to ſuſtain the foot, 
who maintained a bloody fight, for a long time, 
upon the dike. The French al ſo ſent horſe to 
“ ſuſtain their foot, on this occaſion. General 
+ Hompeſch, led on his horſe, with ſo much con- 
duct and courage, that he broke ſeveral French 
* ſquadrons, took ſome of their ſtandards and 
drums, routed ſeveral battalions of their foot, 
* and drove the enemy back a quarter of a league. 

Brigadier Wyke, and the other brigadiers and 
colonels, having ſpent all their powder and lead, 
«© ordered their men to put their — on their 
* muſkets, and purſue the enemy, and the battle 
„being ſharp and bloody, the dike was covered 
* with the ſlain and wounded. | | 

« I had then taken poſt on the key of a canal 
e that joined the dike, where I placed two batta- 
& lions, and the cavalry behind them, to maintain 


cc 


e that poſt to the laſt extremity, if our firſt troops 


happened to be broke, and for the ſecurity of 
{© the reſt of the regiments, that we expected in the 
night; but the enemy was fo diſordered, that 
e they had no mind to renew the fight, in that 
4 poſt. They indeavored, during the heat of the 
e charge above-mentioned to fall upon our rear, 
c having, for that end, charged us with four batta- 
© lions from Antwerp and fort la Croix, along the 
« village, and another dike of Willemerdonck ; 
e but found that poſt well guarded, and their men 
« were forced to retire, by the dreadful fire of our 
e troops. Night coming on, and finding our 
« ſelves ſtill incompaſs'd on all fides, we were 
« forced to open a paſſage by dint of ſword; The 
« French had ſeized the poſt of Houteren, and 
« ſeyeral others towards the ſluices, which cut off 
« our communication with Lillo, upon which 
« count Tilly, monſ. Hop, and I, reſolved to at- 


„ them 


þ . 
* betwixt Houwen and Eckeren, with a terrible 


« tack that poſt, with utmoſt vigor, and, our in- 
«« ſantry wanting powder and lead, we ordered 


= — — ü 7—⏑— r 
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Q. Ax, “ them to advance with their bayonets on their 
An? 1703. muſkets. 


WAVY 


or deſerted, and 376 horſes: whereas the French had near 1600 men kill'd and wounded, beſide 1 50 officers 
yet the other Dutch 


niſh 


Boox XXVI. 


*« Fagel is imbarked to day, to have his wounds Q. A x x, 
«© better look*d after. General Cohorn came to Ax 1703, 
Lillo inthe night with ſome regiments, after the 


- 


% Major-general Frieſheim and brigadier Dona 


«© were detached, with four battalions, and march- 
* ing through a ground full of ditches, waded 
up to their middle, to attack the enemy, in that 
« poſt, onflank and rear. We marched alſo ſome 
« regiments along the dike, and count Tilly ad- 
« yanced with ſome dragoons, and after firing ſome 
% cannon, on that we attack'd the enemy, 
« in flank, front and rear, chaſed them from Hou- 
© teren, took their cannon, and beat them from 
<« the fluices, where they were intrench'd. We 
„ purſued them fighting, as far as fort la Croix, 
* which opened our pa age along the dikes to 
« Lillo, where we arrived this morning, and are 
& now incamp'd. 

«« I can are your highneſſes, that all your 
t“ troops, horſe, foot and dragoons, fought with 
« a ſurpizing valor, and that lieutenant-general 
« Fagel, and all the other generals, majors and 
„ brigadiers, behaved themſelves in this dangerous 
« action, with admirable conduct, being only ſorry 
« that we have loſt ſo many brave men. There 
« are ſome taken priſoners, and many wounded, 
« of whom I cannot fend a lift till the next. We 
© have taken ſome ſtandards, drums and colors, 
<« and my regiment has taken one piece of cannon 
« and a color, I hope your highneſſes will con- 
« fider the ſmall number of our troops: that the 
© enemy was twice as ſtrong as we; that their 
«* Joſs is much greater than ours; and that almoſt 
« all of them retired in confuſion, and left us the 
field of battle: whereas we came hither in good 
„ order. It was my opinion, as well as count 
« Tilly's, and a'l the generals who were relent, 
ic that we ought never to have expoſed our ſelves in 
« ſuch a diſadvantageous camp; however, I hope 
« it will be no ſmall ſatisfaction to your fhigh- 
« nefſes, and this action will certainly advance the 
« reputation of your troops. 

J forgot to tell you, that the count of Eaſt 
« Friezland, and count vander Nat, diſtinguiſhed 
« themſelves, on this occaſion, and that colonel 
« Tvois aſſiſted me with his care, valor and good 
« advice; ſo that, I doubt not but your high- 
ac nefles will conſider his merit. 


pr EIS — 


General | 


battle; but ſent them back immediately, under 
% major-general Dedem. All our regiments eſ- 
«« pecially the foot, are extreamly weaken'd, fo 
that they cannot act in a body, except your 
* highneſſes change thoſe, that ſuffered moſt, with 
others that are in gariſons. This poſt is not 
e ſafe, except the ſluices of fort Frederick Henry 
be opened, which cannot be while we are here, 
* becauſe the ſalt water would occaſion diſeaſes. 
«© Monf, Opdam not being preſent, I have taken 
% upon me the general command, till I receive 
your highneſſes order. 
Lillo, July. 2, 1703. (1). 

The States received the firſt account of this ac- 
tion by an expreſs from general Opdam, acquaint- 
ing them; „ That the French, near Antwerp, 
having received a conſiderable re-inforcement, 
from their main army, came out of their lines, 
„ the 3oth of June, N. S. and ſurrounded the 
* body of the confederate forces, under his com- 
* mand ; which they had intirely routed, and that 
< he had eſcaped to Breda, with only thirty horſe, 
* and could give no farther account of thoſe 
«© troops.” 

The truth was, general Opdam had the misfor- 
tune to be cut off from the reſt of his army, at the 
begining of the ingagement, and fled to Breda, 
looking upon the army as loſt : and tho* that ge- 
neral had ſerved his country above thirty years, 
without any imputation on his courage, and his be- 
ing cut off from his army, was purely an accident, 
yet he could never afterward recover any tolerable 
reputation in the army (2). 

Upon the arrival of general Opdam's expreſs, 
all the Hague was in the utmoſt confuſion : = a 
meſſenger diſpatch'd by monſ. Hop, the deputy 
of the States in that army, arriving ſoon alter, 
with a quite different account, revived their ſpirits: 
and, upon the receit of. general Schlangenburg's 
letter, the States came to a reſolution, that thanks 
ſhould be given to him and the whole army, for 
the great conduct, zeal, and courage they had 
ſhewa in the battle of Eckeren (3). 

The 


— 


(1) According to the beſt computation, the Dutch loſt, in this ingagement, 717 men kill'd, 1003 wounded, 694 priſoners 


ſtanding monſ. Opdam went off in the midſt of the action, 


: and, notwith- 
maintain'd the fight, with ſuch admira- 


ble preſenſe of mind, that the enemy were obliged to abandon the field of battle, and march off by night, without beat of drum 
or ſound of trumpet, towards their lines, The marſhal de Bouflers had, at leaſt 30,000 men under his command; the 


part of their choſen 
and the latter to acquire 
life of Marlborough, vol. 1. p. 248. 

(2) There ſeems to be a hh. in this 
country above thirty years, with unblemiſh'd 


, a great many general officers, and young French lords accom 
, and fignalize themſelves : whereas the confederate army did not exceed 10,000 men. Lediard's 


tleman's caſe, which deſerves compaſſion : it is certain, that he ſerved his 
lity, zeal and courage, nor does their ſeem to have been a want of either, 


ied him. The firſt to SETS 


in this laſt action, if the circumſtances he relates, in a juſtification by him publiſh'd, be true; and I never yet found they were 
contradicted. If he was really cut off by the enemy, and not able to regain his troops, what better courſe could he take, 
on 39 Koop of of the enemy's power? If he had been ſlain or taken, one of which muſt have been the alternative, what 
benefit could the allies have reaped by it? What a tickliſh thing is honor, how hardly obtained, and how eaſily forfeited, in 
the eye of the world! That the merit of thirty years painful ſervice ſhould be ſunk in one error of judgment, by which no 
one was ſufferer! it is the misfortune of great men, that their actions ly open to the cenſures of the meaneſt, and are but too 
of, not by their true motive, but by the ſucceſs of them. However, it was not general Opdam's fate alone to 
reputation on account of this action. Marſhal Bouflers's conduct was juſtly cenſured, and it was thought this fi- 

iſh'd his diſgrace: nor was the duke of Marlborough without ſome ſhare of cenſure on this occaſion : for it was pretended, 
that he ought to have ſent a force to ſupport Opdam, or have made an attempt on Villeroy's army, when it was weakned by 
the detachment ſent with Bouflers. But mr. Hop, in his letter to the States, allows, that the duke of Marlborough had wrote 
to him, two days before the battle, to adviſe them to be upon their guard, and that his grace had reaſon to expect from theſe 
brave commanders, when forewarned, all that men could do, the very circumſtances of this action themſelves ſufficiently 
evince. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 254. 

(3) The French court, to make this action appear with the luſtre of a compleat victory, did not ſcruple to affirm, that 
the allies were ſuperior in infantry, and advantageouſly poſted, and yet were obliged to n the field of battle, as alſo 
their wounded, tents, bagga , fix pieces of canon, forty-four mortars (cohorn perhaps) their ammunition, proviſions, 150 
artillery waggons, ſevera 2 and drums, with the loſs of 4000 men on the ſpot, and 500 taken priſoners. 

F. Daniel goes yet farther, and not only poſitively avers, that the marſhal de Bouflers, and the marquis de Bedmar, de- 
ſeated the army under general Opdam, but makes the loſs of the allies confiderably greater than that of the two crowns. 
The conſederates (ſays he) by their own confeſſion, had 1200 ſoldiers killed or wounded, eight colonels, as many lieutenant- 
colonels, ſix majors, ſeven and thirty captains, and 166 ſubalterns; 700 were made priſoners, fix pieces of cannon taken, 
two large mortars, forty ſmall ones, all their teats, and abundance of military furniture. To all this, the marquis de Quincy 
adds, 300 artillery and baggage waggans, with a pretty large quantity of plate and coin. And to the priſoners he adds, 
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Motions of 
the confede- 
rate army. 


The duke of 
Marlborough 


views the 


French lines. 


. ANN, 
Ax' 1703. 


The allies being willing to repair the diſadvan- 
tages they had lain under by the action at Eckeren 
(1) join'd all their forces together, with the intent 
to come to an ingagement with the marſhal de Vil- 
leroy, who, incamping near St. Job, rang'd all his 
forces, in order of battle, and gave out, that he 
reſolved to ſtay there for the duke of Marlborough. 
His grace, and monſieur d' Auverquerque, hoping 
ve would be as good as his word, march'd with 
the army under their command, in ſeveral co. 
lumns, to Hoogſtraat, within half a league of the 
enemy's camp, who, to all appearance, were 
making great preparations for a vigorous action. 
General Schlangenburg, decamping from Lillo, 
march'd all night, and arrived early in the morn- 
ing, between Eckeren and Capella, to attack 
them, on that ſide ; and the duke of Marlborough, 
with his army, advanc'd in a great plain, over 
againſt the enemy, and cauſed four pieces of 
cannon to be diſcharged, for a ſignal to general 
Schlangenburg, in order for him to begin the at- 
tack ; but, as he advanced, the marſhal declined 
the ingagement, and, having ſet fire to his camp, 
order*d his army to retire within their lines; which 
they accordingly did with great precipitation, By 
this means they cover'd the city of Antwerp, 
which was exactly in their rear, and thereby 
fruſtrated the duke's deſign. | 

The duke failing thus in his hopes of bringing 
the enemy to an ingagement, being atteaded by 
ſeveral general officers, and a guard of 4000 
horſe and dragoons, went, the 27th of July, to 
iew the enemy's lines. Lieutenant Benſon, of 


bout thirty Engliſh, being detach'd, fell in with 


r 
that, the 27th, 
uring this whole ſiege, the confederates had not 
above twent 
but the loſs 


of the enemy was much more con- 
ſiderable. 


in which were preſent, the duke of Marlborough, 
the deputies of the States- general, monſieur d' Au- 
verquerque, monſieur Schlangenburg, the lieute- 
nant- generals, and ſeveral major-generals. The 
queſtion in debate was, what they ſhould next 
undertake, after Huy ſhould be ſurrender'd? and, 
the ſiege of Limburg being propoſed, the duke 
of Marlborough, who (as I have obſerved above) 
had, with great care and diligence, informed him- 
ſelf of the condition of the enemy's lines, and 
got the beſt intelligence he could, where they 
might be forc'd, with the greateſt probability of 
ſucceſs, was againſt the propoſal z and he, toge- 
ther with ſome of the other generals, gave their 
ſentiments rather for attacking the enemy's lines, 
between the Mehaigne and Le, as an enter- 
prize that would contribute much more to the 
glory and advantage of the arms of the high al- 
ies: being alſo of opinion, that Limburg might 
be attack*d, by a detachment, when the ſealon 
was more advanced. 


The deputies of the States, and the Dutch 


ge- But the 


nerals, on the other hand, would by no means Dutch op- 


conſent to hazard their troops, in what they called 
a deſperate action, which they ſaid, was, at beſt, 


Engliſh royal regiment of dragoons, with a- | very dubious, and which, if attended with ſucceſs, 
| would yield no farther advantage than to find 


one of the enemy's out- guards of forty horſe, who, | the enemy retired into their fortified towns; 
after one diſcharge, retired, and were chaſed, by | whereas, on the contrary, ſhould the French get 


the Engliſh, to the very barrier of their intrench- 
ments, which gave the confederate generals an 
opportunity. to view them, within muſket ſhot ; 
and from that day the duke laid a ſcheme to force 
them : but the execution of that proje& was in- 


duſtriouſly put off, from time to time, by the de- 


Huy beſieg d. 


puties of the States- general. | 

The 16th of Auguſt, N. S. the count de 
Noyelles, with a detachment from the grand ar- 
my, arrived before Huy ; upon whoſe approach, 
the governor with his gariſon, retired into the caſtle 


the victory, the United-provinces would remain 


expoſed to their incurſions. However, the argu- 


ments offered by the duke and his party were very 
cogent, and beſide theſe, the duke had his pri- 


vate reaſons, founded == very good intelligence, 


which he had by his ſpies, of which, an officer 


who ſerved under him, has aver'd, he had no 
leſs than three introduced to him in one night af- 
ter the fatigue of a hard day's march) in his 


tent, the officer of his guard having orders to 


pole it. 


play'd with great fury, they had ſo good effect, Q. Aw x, 
the gariſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. An* 1703. 


men kill'd, and thirty-five wounded : And taken 


Three days before, a grand council of war was The duke of 
eld at the confederate camp, at Val Norre Dame, Marlborough 

and ſeve 

generals are 
for forcing 

the lines. 


wake him when they came. 

and forts, which were inveſted, and the trenches | The project of attacking the lines being thus The fiege of 
opened the 17th and 18th. The attack againſt ' laid aſide, the reſolution was taken to beſiege Lim- Limburg re- 
fort St. Joſeph was commanded by the Prince of burg (2); and, to that end, the 5th of Septem- ſolved on. 
Anhalt, and that againſt fort Picard, by colonel ber, by break of day, the grand army, under the 

Frederick Hamilton. The approaches were con- command of the duke, and with him, monſieur 

tinued with ſuch ſucceſs, and the batteries, which d' Auverquerque, march'd from the neighburhood 

began to play the 21ſt, did ſuch execution, that, | of Huy, and pitch'd their camp at Hanuye, with- 

the next day, the gariſons of the forts, would | 1 


| in about two leagues. of the French grand army, 
have retired into the caſtle ; but, being refuſed ad- which then conſiſted of ſeventy- four battalions, and 
mittance, were obliged to come to the town, 


140 ſquadrons, with upwards of 120 pieces of 
where they were ſeized and diſarmed. The bat- | cannon, and twenty-four mortars, all mounted on 
teries being then removed againſt the caſtle, and 


their intrenchments-and lines in front, The confe- 


madam de Tilly, who came, that day, todine with her huſband. The French (according to both) had but 500 lain, and 
840 wounded. The allies were purſued in their retreat, till eleven at night, and retired in confuſion under the fort of Lillo. 
Theſe circumſtances are not only contradicted by general Schlangenburg's account, but by many others: monſieur Rouſſet 
fays, the enemy took four pieces of cannon at firſt, but were oblig d to abandon them again with one of their own, ſome am- 
munition, ſeveral pair of kettle-drums, two ſtandards of the gens d'arms, ſeveral colors, and a good number of priſoners, 
The army continued in the field of battle all night, under their arms, and march'd the next morning, from Houteren to 
Lino, without any diſturbance or attempt from the enemy. The French King was, however, made to believe, that his troops 
got the victory, and cauſed Te Deum to be ſung in the cathedral church of Paris : and that upon the bare and only circum- . 
ſtance of the retreat of general Opdam. 3 : 1 
(i) The States, in the mean time, tho' their troops gain'd great honor, in this action, had the mortification to loſe the 
future ſervices of two brave generals by it : that of 8 Opdam, for the reaſons already aſſign'd; and that of general 
Schlangenburg, becauſe, having given offenſe to the duke of Marlborough, by being to free of his cenſure on this occaſion, 
they were obliged, ſoon aſter, to diſpenſe with his ſervice, rather than diſoblige his grace, whoſe ſervice they ſtood more in 
need of: thus this brave officer, who certainly behaved gallantly in this action, loſt by his tongue, the advantnge he had 
gained by the ſword. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 254 


(2) Limburg is a very ſtrong, tho' not large city, the capital of the duchy and territory of that name, ſituate on a 


rock, among ſhady woods, on the river Weldret. It is fixteen miles, 8. E. of Aix la Chapelle, nineteen almoſt E. of 
Liege, forty three almoſt S. W. of Cologn, fifty-four N. of Luxemburg, and ſeventy almoſt Eaſt of Bruſſels. 
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Q. An u, derate army then conſiſted of eighty battalions, 
An* 1703.and 142 ſquadrons. The duke with ſeveral other 


Lim in- 
— 


generals, with a guard of forty ſquadrons, ad- 
vanced out - of the front of the camp, within al- 
moſt cannon-ſhot of the enemy's lines, to view 
their ſituation, which put them in ſo great a con- 
ſternation, that they expected nothing leſs than 
being immediately attack d. But how earneſtly 
ſoever his grace might deſire it, his hands were 
tied. He, therefore returned, in the evening, to 
the _ | 
The 6th, the army incamp'd at St. Tron, from 
whence, on the Sth, the duke detach'd lieutenant- 
2 Bulau, with a body of troops towards 
imburg, which place he inveſted the 10th, with 
twenty-four ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons. The 
iſon in the town and caſtle, conſiſted of four 
attalions, and they had twelve pieces of cannon 
ard four mortars mounted (1). The 14th, the duke 
of Marlborough arrived to command the ſiege in 
perſon. Till the 25th, was imployed in making 


The trenches the neceſſary preparations for opening the trenches, 


The gariſon 


ſurrende rs 


and finiſhing the batteries, which then playing 
n:ght and day, with twenty-four pieces of cannon 
and eight mortars, upon the upper-town, the 
breach was ſo wide by the 27th, that the confe- 
derates were preparing to give a general aſſault; 
but the French, perceiving it, beat a parly. The 
duke would, however, grant them no other con- 
ditions, than, * that the garifon ſhould ſurrender 
«< priſoners of war; that the officers and ſoldiers 
might keep what was their own, and that the 
officers ſhould be allowed twelve wagons to 
carry their bagage, provided they delivered up 
<* one of their gates, within half an hour after this 
« agreement.” 

This being conſented to by the beſieged, and the 
gariſon having laid down their arms, and being 
march*d out, the beſiegers took poſſeſſion of the 
place (2). 

Thus ended the campain in the Netherlands 
which proved glorious to the allies, and particular- 
ly to the duke of Marlborough : but it might have 
been much more ſo had his grace been allow'd to 
pur ſue his own reaſonable and well-grounded mea- 
tures z eſpecially as he had the ſuperior army (3). 
The French? and their new confederates, the 


Bavarians, had, the whole ſummer, miſerably har- 


all the 


raſs'd the Emperor and the Empire. The French, 
Landau, all conſiderable fortreſſes, on the Upper- 
Rhine, and defeated the Dutch and Germans, un- 
der the command of the Hereditary Prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, at the battle of Spirebach, where 
they ſurprized the German camp, while the officers 
were celebrating the feſtival of St. Leopold, in 
honor to the Emperor, in mirth and jollitry. And 
the Bavarians, on the other hand, having been join- 
ed, in the ſpring, by the marſhal de Villars, pofleis'd 


A 
on their ſide, took Fort- Kehl, Old-Briſac (4), and * 2 


* 170g. 


— 


The elector 


of Bavaria 


himſelf (thoꝰ not without great difficulty) of Ratiſ- takes poſfeſ. 


bon (5). ; 
The Emperor having not only refuſed to con- 


ſent to the neutrality of Ratiſbon, propoſed by the 
Elector of Bavaria, but, inſtead of that, required the 
ſoverein Princes, and States of Germany, to furniſh 
their quota's, and to inable him to prevent the 
miſchiefs that threatned the Empire; their depu- 
ties at the diet, who were, indeed, no better than 
the Elector of Bavaria's priſoners, inſiſted upon 
their ſecurities, alleging, that the Imperial court's 
refuſal was out of ſeaſon, and prejudicial to the 
authority of the Princes and States of the Empire. 

The Queen of England, and the States-general 
of the United-provinces, preſs d, with all poſlible 
earneſtneſs, that unweildy and lethargic body, by 
their miniſters, to take effectual meaſures, to pre- 
vent the fatal conſequences of the conjunction of 
the French and Bavarians. But when tome of the 
deputies would have taken into preſent conſideration, 
the ways and means for every circle to furniſh out 
their ſhares of men, artillery, and ammunition, for 
the army of 120,000 men, which the. diet had, 
the year before, reſolved to ſet on foot for the 
defenſe of the Empire, others replied, that the 
conſideration of theſe things was too late for this 
campain, and too ſoon for the next. 

This ſupine negligence of the diet, the caufe of 
ucceeding diſtractions of the Empire, 
incoufag'd the Elector of Bavaria, to publiſh a 
manifeſto, wherein he complains, in the firſt place, 


ſion of Ratiſ. 
bon. 


againſt the Emperor and his allies, accuſing them he 31.9, 
« of exorbitant plundering, extorting contributions, of Bavaria's 


and burning his country, from thence inſinuating, 
that he took up lawful arms, in his own defenſe. 
He denies his haviog had any deſign (as the houſe 
of Auſtria gives out) of joining with France to 


ce 


ah 


(2) By the taking of this place, the allies not on 


of Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 270. 


(3) The French make it a merit in their generals, and heap applauſes 
vented the allies from making any farther conqueſts this campain; 


at the opening of it, that they never deſign'd any 


the greater vigor in Germany and Italy. De Quincy, hiſt. mil. de Louis le Gr. Tom. IV. p. 43. 


to make ſome defenſe, for his honor's fake. F. 
ly became intire maſters of the duchy of Limburg, but ſecured the country of 
Liege, and the electorate of Cologn, from the incurſions of the French; and before the concluſion of the year, they were like- 
wiſe maſters of the whole Spaniſh Guelderland, by the ſurrender of the city of Guelders, on the 17th of December, after it had 
been long blockaded and bombarded by the Pruſſian general Lottum, and was reduced almoſt to a heap of ruins. Lediard's lite 


upon them, for having, with ſo much conduct, pre- 
and pretend, notwithſtanding what they had attempted 
ing more than to be on the defenſive, in Flanders, that they might a& with 


| (1) The officer, who commanded in the place, had orders to abandon it at the approach of the allies, but firſt to blow up 
the caſtle. However, being ſurprized, he was obliged 


Daniel. 


manifeſto, 


The continuator of Rapin in French, who is very ready upon all occaſions to depreciate the actions of the duke of Marlborough, : 


will hardly allow this campain to 


be glorious: one might, ſays he, reaſonably have expected ſomethin 
ſuperiority of force as the intrigues of the Engliſh general, ſupported by the re- iterated ſollicitations of the State · general had 
procured. Without this augmentation, he would have been in a condition to have befieged 


more from ſuch a 


and taken the three places which felt 


this campains into his hand: B. xxvi. p. 525. But all this while our author conceals: the real reaſons why nothing more was 


done, the non-compliance of the Dutch with the duke's meaſures. 
(4) This place, tho very ſtrong before, was rendered ſo much 


the more ſo, by the fortifications which the famous monſ. de 


( 
Vauban added during the laſt war, that it was rendered almoſt inpregnable : yet the French were maſters of it in fourteen 


days after they opened the trenches. 
beheaded, and the deputy-governor, count Marſigli to be 


The Emperor, to ſhew his reſentment, cauſed the count d'Arco, who was 


—— 
more than they did, the place not being provided wich neceflaries for 


th diſhonor : and yet (ſays my author) 


vernor, to be 
ey could do no 


a defence (a thing very common with the Emperor and 


the Empire) and beſide, the French general having made a feint of beſieging Friburg, they had been oblig'd to detach ten men 
out of every company of the gariſon, for the ſecurity of that place. But the Emperor was obliged to do ſomething, to excuſe his 
own negligence to his allies, Contin' of Rapin in French. B. xxvi. p. 526. | g : 
() Ratiſbon is a very large, rich, and ſtrong city of Germany, in the circle and dukedom of Bavaria; and biſbopric of the 
ſame name, under the archbiſhop of Saltſburg ; it is famous for the general diets of the Empire, which have been held there 
ever ſince the year 1662. It was formerly the capital of Bavaria, and afterwards the reſidence of the Franconian Emperors; 
but was, at length, taken from the Bavarians by Emperor Frederick I, in the year 1180, and made a free Imperial city, as 
it now remains. It has a very fine ſtone-bridge over the Danube, 1091 foot long, and 32 broad, ſupported by pillars, and adomn'd 
with three towers. It has, likewiſe, a magnificent old cathedral, and a ſtately caſtle, where the Imperial diets are generally held. 
The river, Regen, which falls into the Danube, on one fide of it, has given it the name of Regenſpurg, by alone it is 


- known in Germany. Lediard's lifeof Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 273. e attack 
| attac 


— — 
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Arn,“ attack the Empire: and avers, that he left the] could do, was to watch the motions of the marſhal Q. Ann, 
An' 1703. Netherlands, and retired to his own country, | de Villars. The duke de Vendöme had orders to Ax 1703. 
erh to keep himſelf out of this new war, 

f 66 


to keep 5 r, | march from the Milaneſe to Tirol, in order to join 
and to join his indea vors, with thoſe of the cir- | the Ele&or of Bavaria, which, if he had effected, | 


cles of Suabia and Franconia, firmly to eſtabliſh | would have reduced the houſe of Auſtria to the 


the peace obtain'd by the treaty of Ryfwick. | loweſt extremity : but the boors of Tirol riſing, 
He adds, that the- miniſters of the crown of 


] attack'd the Elector's forces with ſo much reſo- 
France, having not: only by memorials, but | lution, that he was forced to retire out of the coun- 
verbally, repreſented: to the diet at Ratiſbon, | try, with conſiderable loſs, before the duke could 
and the circles of the Empire, that their maſter 


: maſter | join him, who was, thereupon, likewiſe obliged by 
was diſpoſed to keep the treaty of Ryſwick in- | the boors to return back without effecting any 
violably, and the circles, in their anſwers, ex- | 


thing. 
preſſing a like inclination, he had conformably | The Elector, afterwards, rejoined the marſhal He takes 
declar*d, on the ſide of France, and entered 


: de Villars, and deſign'd immediately to have ſeized Augſburg. 
Into a treaty with that crown ; that he wiſhed, | on Augſburg, but was prevented by Prince Lewis 

that the Imperial court, when they began the | of Baden; however the French and Bavarians ha- 

war in Italy, for the ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh | ving defeated count Stirum, with a conſiderable 
Monarchy, had had the conſent of the Empire, | body of Germans, near Hochſtadt, the Prince, 

at leaſt of the Electoral college: as alſo, when | could no longer keep that place out of the Elector's 

they declared againſt the dukes of Savoy and | hands, who was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of it, than 
Mantua, and againſt the Elector of Cologn, 


he delivered it up to the French (1). 
whoſe only crime was, that he would not be] The Elector, not long after this, turned eaſt- Great diſtreſs 
ſubſer vient to the deſigns of the houſe of Auſtria. | ward, took Paſſaw, march'd into Auſtria, and made of the houſe 
Thathis EleQoral Highneſs had cauſe ſufficient | himſelf maſter of Lintz, a very conſiderable city, of Auſtria, 


But is obliged 
to quit it. 
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to complain of ſuch proceedings of the Imperial 
council, but ſmother*d his reſentments, out of 
reſpect to the Emperor; but when the circles of 
Auſtria, Suabia and Franconia, without wait- 
ing for the reſolutions of the diet of the Empire, 
entered into the war, and conſequently became 
unqualified to give an impartial vote in the 
diet, his Electoral highneſs, finding his coun- 
try left naked and expoſed, his enemy grown 
more formidable, and the houſe of Bavaria in 


and capital of the Upper-Auſtria, He even threat- 
ned to join Ragotzki, and the Hungarian rebels, 
who ravaged Auſtria, Stiria, and Moravia, and 
made incurſions almoſt to the very gates of Vienna, 
his Imperial Majeſty's ſeat and capital. To this 
fatal dilemma was the houſe of Auſtria at that 
time brought; and what would have been the end 
of it, if the duke of Marlborough had not come 
to their relief, the inſuing campain, as we ſhall 
ſee below, is eaſy to guels, 


danger of being oppreſſed, he judg'd it high 
time, for his own ſecurity, and for the preſer- 
vation of his country, to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome 
advantageous poſts, particularly Ulm and Mem- 


It was ſome alleviation of the loſs which the The duke of 
allies ſuſtained, by theſe misfortunes that befell che Savoy comes 
houſe of Auſtria, that the King of Portugal (as I into the grand 
have ſaid above) and the duke of Savoy, acceeded ance. 


mingen, to prevent being cruſh'd by the Monar- 
chical adminiſtration, till now unheard of in the 
Empire,” This maniteſto was preſented to the diet 
at Ratiſbon, by the Bayarian miniſter, with another 
writing, importing; that the Elector would 
think himſelf no longer oblig'd to evacuate that 
* town, tho the Emperor's ratification of the 
«© reſolve of the diet, for a neutrality, ſhould be 
« ſign'd by his Imperial Majeſty ; however, he 
« aſſur'd the public miniſters refiding there, that 
ac they ſhould injoy all freedom and ſecurity in the 


this year, to the grand alliance. The French King 
having ſome intimation of the latter, before hand, 
commanded the duke de Vendome, to ſeize and 
diſarm the troops of Savoy, that were in his army. 
The duke of Savoy, by way of repriſal, commanded 
ſeveral French officers, who were in Turin, and 
the French embaſſador himſelf, to be put under 
| arreſt. The duke de Vendome was hereupon com- 
manded, immediately to invade the frontiers of 
Savoy, and to tranſmit the following letter to his 
royal highneſs. 


„ ſaid place, with which aſſurance he hoped they Sir 
- — 15 2 * « Since neither religion, honor, ores, alliance, 
1— Marſhal Villars then remain'd on the Danube, te nor even your own hand-writing, are of any force 


ing ſuch new alliances, as ſhe might judge advantageous and neceſſary for the common cauſe: Cont, of Rapin in Fr, B. xxvi. 


while the elector of Bavaria invaded Tirol, and 
poſſeſs d himſelt of Inſpruck, and other places, with 
ſuch rapidity, as amazed all Germany, and very 
much alarmed the court of Vienna. He made his 
Publick entry into Inſpruck, from which he deman- 
ded homage, and a monthly contribution of 
120, ooo florins, beſide a great quantity of am- 
munition and provifions. 

In the mean time, the ror's force was ſo 
broken into ſmall armies, in different places, that 
he had not one good any where; and in Tirol 
he had none at all. All that the Prince of Baden 


— —— 


e between us, I ſend my couſin, the duke de 
“ Vendòme, at the head of my armics, to make 
© known to you my intentions; he will allow you 
ce but twenty-four hours to reſolve what you have 
« to do. Lzw1s. 


The duke of Savoy, however, continued firm 
to the allies, and publiſhed a manifeſto, ſeting 
forth the neceſſity and juſtice of his proceedings, 
and ſent expreſſes to the Emperor, and the reſt 
of the confederated powers, to ſollicit their aſſiſt- 
ance to inable him to weather the impending 


ſtorm. (2) 


* 


2 (1) Augſburg (the Auguſta Vindelicorum of the Ancients) is a very large, 
of Germany, and a free Imperial city, adorn'd with magnificent churches, palaces, 
t is famous for ſeveral Imperial diets held there, 


ſeveral excellent hoſpitals. 
reformation in Germany by 
elected and crown'd in 1689. It is 
Ute of Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 278. 


| (z) The Emperor had his ſbare in theſe negociations, but 


laviſſod away, on the duke of Savoy, certainly never came out of t ! 
the inveſliture of Montſerrat ; but left him the care of geting poſſeſſion of it. 


Luther. Here likewiſe, the then King of the Romans, 


— 


populous, and rich city, one of the moſt celebrated 
magazines excedingly well furniſhed, and 
and particularly, in the 16th century, after the 
Joſeph (aſterwards Emperor) was 


ſituate at the confluence of the river Lech and Wertach, near the borders of Bavaria. Lediard's 


land and Holland much more. The vaſt ſums which were 
e Emperor's coffers. He promiſed him nothing more than 
It muſt have been ſomething more than pro- 


En 


miſes, that could determine this Prince to give up 30,000 crowns a month, which he received of France and Spain, for the 


p- 528. 


Og 


Queen Ann made a liberal ufe of the power given her by 


parliament, to ſpare nothing in procur- 


The 


596 
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Q. ANN, 


The duke of Marlborough, after having given 


Ax" 1703. the neceſſary orders for the diſpoſition ot the troops, 
Vas informed, juſt as he was preparing to return to 
The duke of England, that the archduke Charles of Auſtria, with 
Marlborough the title of Charles III King of Spain, was arrived 


viſits the Kin 


of Spain. 


He makes the gracetul air, 


g at Duſſeldorp, in his way thro? Holland and Eng- 


land, for that kingdom; his grace, therefore, went 
thither, to congratulate his Majeſty, on his acceſſion 
to the Spaniſh throne, in the name of the Queen 
of Great-Britain (1). The King having had notice 
of the duke's coming, put on, the day he expected 
his viſit, a fine rich ſword, that he deſign'd to 
make a preſent of to his grace, which he did, in 
the following polite manner: while they were diſ- 
courſing together, his Majeſty took it from his 
ſide, and giving it into the duke's hand, with a 

My lord (ſaid he, in French) I am 


duke a noble not aſhamed to ſay I am but a poor Prince (Je rai 


preſent, 


Rebellion in 
Hungary. 


que la Cape et l' Epec) I have only my cloak and 
my ſword (alluding to kis being a younger bro- 
ther) the latter may be of uſe to your grace, and I 
hope you will not think it the worſe for my wearing 
it one day. So far from it (replied the duke) that 
it ſhall always put me in mind of your Majeſty's 
juſt right and title, and of the obligations I ly under 
to kazard my life, and ali that's dear to me, to 
make you the greateſt Prince in Chriſtendon. And 
we ſhall find, in the ſequel, his grace was ever 
mindtul of his promiſe, as far as in him lay. His 
grace accompanied his Majeſty to the Hague, where 
he arrived the ſecond of November, N. S. and the 
duke, after ſome ſtay there, to concert proper inea- 
ſures for the inſuing campain, went over to Eng- 
land, where he arrived the zoth of October O. S. 
Before I return to England, it may not be 
improper to mention, that, as another addition to 
the Emperor's ill fortune, about the ſame time, 
the Hungarians, under the famous Prince Ragotzki, 
broke out into open rebellion, and, poſſeſſing 
themſelves of ſeveral places, advanced within two 
leagues of Preſburg, whither count Schlick, the 
Imperial general, who was ſent againſt them, was 
obliged to retire: and it was even reported, that 
count Caroli and count Berezeni, having joined 
their forces, to the number of 20,000 men, had 
march'd by Preſburg, and were advancing to 
befiege Vienna, which occaſioned a general con- 
ſternation there. The 12th of December, Prince 
Eugene of Savoy fat out for Preſburg, to give 
the neceſſary orders for the ſecurity of that place, 
and other frontiers, and to indeavor to bring 
the male-contents to an accommodation. About 


the ſame time, Prince Ragotzki, and his adherents, 


The parlia- 


ment meets. 


The Queen's 
ſpeech to both 


houſes. 


publiſh'd a manifeſto, proteſting; That they 
did not intend to withdraw themſelves from 
the allegiance they owed to the Emperor, pro- 
vided they might have the free injoy ment of 
their religion, liberties, eſtates and privileges, 
and that the government of Hungary be in the 
hands of the natives of that country.” How- 
ever, the Emperor did not ſhew any diſpoſition 
to grant them theſe terms. 

The gth of November, the parliament of Eng- 
land mer, at Weſtminſter, and the Queen open'd 
the ſeſſion, with the following ſpeech to both 
houſes: — 

My lords and gentlemen, 

have call'd you together, as ſoon as I thought 
you could conveniently come out of your coun- 
« tries, that no time might be Joſt in making 
« our preparations for carrying on the preſent war, 
„ in which 1 do not doubt ot your cheerful con- 
currence, ſince you cannot but be ſenſible that 


* 14 and that of all Europe. 

* I hope I have improved the confidence you 
<< repoſed in me laſt year, to your ſatisfaction, and 
the advantage of us and our allies, by the treaty 
with the may of Portugal, and the declara- 
tion of the duke of Savoy, which, in great mea- 
ſure, may be imputed to the cheerfulneſs with 
which you ſupported me in this war, and the 
aſſurance with which you truſted me in the con- 
duct of it: and we cannot ſufficiently acknow- 
ledge the goodneſs of ALMIGHTY Gop, who 
is pleaſed to afford us ſo fair a proſpect, as we 
now have, of bringing it to a glorious and ſpeedy 
concluſion. | 
«© I muſt therefore deſire you, gentlemen of the 
houſe of commons, to grant me ſuch ſupplies 
as ſhall be requiſite, to defray the neceſſary charge 
of the war, in the next year, with regard not 
only to all our former ingagements, but parti- 
cularly to our alliance lately made with the 
King of Portugal, for recovering the Monarchy 
of Spain from the houſe of Bourbon, and re- 
ſtoring it to the houſe of Auſtria; which treaty 
being in it ſelf of the higheſt importance imagi- 
nable, and requiring all poſſible diſpatch in the 
execution of it, has neceſſarily occaſioned a great 
expence, even in this preſent year, tho* not ſo 
much as it will require, and for which, I hope, 
we ſhall be amply recompenced in the next. 

The ſubſidies which will now be immediately 
required, for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy, 
will likewiſe occaſion a farther neceſſary charge. 
] muſt take notice to you, that no particular 
proviſion was made, in the laſt ſeſſion, either 
for the charge of our preſent expedition to Por- 

, or for that of the augmentation-troops 
C qdefired by the States- general; yet the funds given 
« by parliament have held out ſo well, and the 
«© product of the prizes has proved ſo conſiderable, 
that you will find the public will not be in 
debt, by reaſon of either of theſe additional ſer- 
vices. | 
« I may farther obſerve to you, that tho? the 
funds for the civil government are diminiſhed 
by the war, I have, in conjunction with the 
States-general, contributed out of my own re- 
venue towards ſome public ſervices, and parti- 
cularly the ſupport of the circle of Suabia, whoſe 
firm adherence to the intereſt of the allies, 
under the greateſt preſſures, did very well de- 
ſerve our ſeaſonable aſſiſtance. And I ſhall ſtill 
be careful not to ingage myſelf in any unne- 
ceſſary expence of my own, that I may have 
the more to ſpare towards the eaſe of my ſub- 
jects. 
q My lords and gentlemen, | 
«« TI heartily wiſh ſome eaſy and leſs chargeable 
method could be found, for the ſpeedy and 
effectual maning of the fleet. 
«« I muſt alſo recommend to you, to make ſome 
regulation for preventing the exceſſive 2 of 
coals: I have examined this matter, and taken 
particular care to appoint convoys for that ſer- 
vice: but the price has not been in the leaſt 
abated, notwithſtanding a very conſiderable quan- 
tity has been imported ſince that time. This 
gives great ground of ſuſpicion, there may be 
a combination of ſome perſons to inrich them- 
ſelves, by a general oppreſſion of others, and 
and particularly the poor. It will deſerve your 
conſideration how to remedy this inconvenience. 
« And in all your affairs, I muſt recommend 
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(i) The duke, among other things, 
which the young Monarch anſwer'd : 


told him: „he was juſt come from puting his Majeſty in poſſeſſion of Limburg; to 
« that he hoped to be much more indebted to his grace's valor, in the reduction of other 
places and territories to his obedience.” Led iard's life of Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 279. 
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Q. AN x, “ to you, as much diſpatch as the nature of them 
Ax? 1703.“ will admit. 


cc 1 1 1 
preparations early; on which, in great mea- 
N ſure, depends the good ſucceſs of all our enter- | be 


Addreſs of the 


Addreſs ofthe 


— - 


This is neceſſary to make our 


<< prizes. 


«© I want words to expreſs to you my earneſt de- 

« ſire of ſeeing all my ſubjects in perfect peace and 
union among themſelves. I have nothing ſo 
much at heart as their general wellfare and hap- 

pineſs. Let me therefore defire you all, that 
you would carefully avoid any heats. or diviſions, 
which may diſappoint me of that ſatisfact ion, 
and give incouragement to the common enemies 
« of our church and ſtate ”. * 

The 11th, the commons attended the Queen 
with an addreſs, in anſwer to her ſpeech, in which, 
they returned her Majeſty thanks . for ingaging the 
„ King of Portugal, and the duke of Savoy, in 

her alliance; for contributing out of her own 
revenue to the public ſervice z and for her aſſiſt- 
ance to the circle of Suabia : the 
that they would ſupport her Majeſty in her 
alliances, and inable her to carry on the war 
with vigorz and, finally, that, according to 
her deſire, they would carefully avoid any heats 
«© or diviſions, that might give incouragement 
© to the common enemies of the church and 


4 ſtate,” 


The Queen's To this addreſs, the Queen anſwered ; that 


„ ſhe was very well pleated with their aſſurance of 
« ſupporting her in the preſent war, and their 
cc 
it to a happy concluſion: and that they might 
aſſure themſelves, ſhe ſhould always purſue the 
true intereſt of the kingdom, and omit nothing 
that might promote the general welfare of her 


ople.” 
The 12th, the lords likewiſe attended her Majeſty 
with an addreſs ; in which, they ſaid, they law 
«© with the greateſt ſatisfaction, the zeal with which 
« her Majeſty eſpouſed the public intereſt, even 
« beyond the obligations of her treaties : that ſhe 
«© might depend upon ſecurity at home, in the love 
« of her people, and might, therefore, with the 
greater ſafety and glory, ſend her fleets and 
« armies abroad, in defenſe of her allies. 

«© That the happy declaration of the duke of 
* Savoy, for the common intereſt, gave her Ma- 
C jeſty a ſeaſonable opportunity, to ſhew her com- 
« paſſion and concern, for thoſe Proteſtants in the 
« ſouth of France, who ly under the heavieſt per- 
«< ſecution and N : 

« That they ſhould willingly pay their propor- 
e tion of taxes, incouraged by her royal generolity, 
« for the eaſe of her people, and by the frugal 
management of what was given, That her Ma- 


c jeſty might expect a ready compliance with all 


<« her deſires, and aſſured her they ſhould oppoſe 


« whatever might tend to create any diſquiet or 
« difunion among her ſubjects : that they ſhould 
« not be wanting in their duty to ſupport her Ma- 
« jeſty's honor, and her allies, not doubting but 
« Gop would proſper her arms, ſo gloriouſly 
« imployed, to protect all thoſe whom the am- 
e bitzon of the French King would oppreſs.“ 

To which her Majeſty returned the tollowing 
anſwer. 

My lords, 


The Queen's ** I am extreamly ſenſible of the particular con- 


c cern you expreſs for me, in this addreſs, and of 
«« your great zeal for the common cauſe of Europe. 
« I rely very much upon the aſſurance you give me 
„of your duty and affection, and ſhall always uſe 
© my beſt indeayors, to eſtabliſh the ſatet 
© happineſs of the kingdom.” | | 

The 19th, mr. ſecretary Hedges laid before the 


commons, the copies and tranſlations of ſuch treaties 
Vol. III. 


aſſured her 


kind acknowlegements of her indeavors to bring 
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as were not laid before them the laſt ſeſſion of par- Q. A x, 
liament, among which was the defenſive and offen- Ax. 1703. 
live treaty with Portugal. Theſe (treaties having ö 
been examined, in a commitee of the whole houſe, 
it was reſolved, the 27th, * that the 40, ooo men, A ſupply 
**, Which were: raiſed, to act in conjunction with granted. 
** the forces of the allies, and the additional troops, 
** conliſting of 10, ooo men, ſhould be continued 
for the year 1704. That the proportion of 
Aland. forces to act in conjunction with the forces 
of Portugal, ſhould be 8000 men, conſiſting of 

1000 horſe and dragoons, and 7000 foot: and 
that the ſum of 1,801,006 1. 188. be granted 
for maintaining the ſaid forces, and the guards 
and gariſons of this kingdom, the payment of 
invalids, and diſcharging the ſubſidies payable 
to her Majeſty's allies.” The commons had, 
two days before, reſolved ; © that 40,000 men, in- 
e cluding 3000 marines, be imployed for ſea ſer- 
vice for the year 1704, and that a ſum of 4 l. 
* per man, per month, for thirteen months, be al- 
„ lowed for maintaining the ſaid 40,000 men, 
including the ordnance for ſea- ſer vice.“ = 

The 3oth, mr. ſecretary Hedges acquainted: the Addreſſes of 
houſe, that an addreſs they had made to her Ma- the commons. 
zeſty, relating to the continuance of the ſtop of all 
correſpondence with France and Spain; having been 
preſented to the Queen, her Majeſty. was pleaſed 
to anſwer; that ſhe thought the (continuance of 
«© the ſtop of all poſts, letters, trade, and all other 
** correſpondence with the enemies, ſo neceſſary for 

the public good, that ſhe would: forthwith give 
orders to her, miniſter at the Hague, to inſiſt 
upon it, with the States-general, as the commons 
deſired.“ The ſame day, the commons voted 
an addreſs to her Majeſty, aſſuring her; „that 
they would, provide for the making good ſuch 
e alliances, as her Majeſty had made, or ſhould 
make with the duke of Savoy.“ e 

The 26th of this monch was fatal to England A violent 
for the moſt violent ſtorm that ever was known in ſtorm of wind. 
this kingdom, in the memory of any man living, 6r 
recorded in hiſtory. It began between eleven and 
twelve at night, the wind was at W. S. W. and 
was attended with a roaring noiſe, like thunder at 
a diſtance, followed by great flaſhes of lightning, 
continuing with almoſt unrelenting fury, till ſeven 
in the morning. It blew down a multitude of chim- 
nies, tops of houſes, and even ſome whole build- 
ings ; tore up a great number of trees in St. James's 
park, the inns of court, Moorfields, and other 
places, by the roots, and broke off others in the 
middle ; beat down ſeveral ſpires off of ſteeples ; 
rolPd up great quantities of lead, like ſcrowls of 
parchment, and blew them off of churches, halls 
and houſes. Several people were killed in their 
beds, particularly the biſhop of Bath and Wells and 
his lady; ſeveral others were wounded ; but far more 
almoſt miraculouſly preſerved. A great number of 
veſſels, barges and boats were ſunk in the river 


cc 


cc 


y ane 


of Thames, and the arches of London-bridge were 
ſtopp'd with the wrecks of them. The damage 
done in London and Weſtminſter was conjectured 
to amount to one million ſterling, and that of the 
City of Briſtol to little leſs than 150,000 l. It would 
be endleſs to enumerate the loſſes to private perſons, 
and more particularly at ſea; where the royal navy, 
which was return'd but a few days before from the 
Streights, and many of the ſhips nor yet got intohar- 
bor, had a great ſhare in the misfortune: thirteen of her 
Majeſty's ſhips, viz. one ſecond- rate, four third- rates, 
three fourth, four fifth, and one ſixth- rate, were 
caſt away, and 1319 ſeamen drowned; beſide man 

more ſhips damaged in ſeveral parts of England and 
Holland. It was remarkable, however, that the 
northern parts of this iſland felt but little of the 


effects of this violent tempeſt. 
ah 7 M On 
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On this melancholy occaſion, the houſe of com- 


Ax' 1703. mons unanimouſly' reſolvrd; that an addreſs be 


r 9 ed to 
Lo preſent 


reſs of the cc ſenſe the houſe had 


Maiefoy., —— 
2 —— falen — 


commons n «6. the kingdom by the hate violent ſtorm ; and 


this octaſion. 


that they could not ſee any diminution of het 


ed with much modeſty. His behavior was, in all 

ints, ſo exact, that there was not a circumſtance 
m his whole deportment, that was liable to cenſure. 
He paid/an-extraordinary reſpect to the Queen, and 
yet maintained a due greatneſs in it. had an 
art of ſeeming well pleaſed with every thing, with - 


* Majeſty's navy, without making proviſion tore- | out ſo much as once ſmiling, all the while he was 
<< pair the fame: t therefore be t her Ma- | at court, which was only three days. He ſpoke 
<« jefty, that ſhe d immediately give direction but little, and all he ſaid was judicious and oblig- 


« for repairing this loſs, and for building ſuch ca- 
« pital ſhips as her Majeſty ſhould chink fit; and 
<« ta aſſure her Majeſty, that, at their next meet- 
« ing, the houſe would effectually make good 


He took leave of her Majeſty, the evening 
before his departure, having made ſeveral preſents 
to ſeveral ladies attending her Majeſty's perſon, 
and particularly ro the ducheſs of Marlborough, to 


Q. Aux, 
An? 1703, 


1 


<« that ex and would give diſpatch in 
<« raifing the ſupplies alread voted, for making 
40 —— her Majeſty's treaties with the King of 
« Portugal, and all her Majeſty's allies, and would 
« confider of effeftuat ways for promoting trade, 
for managing her Majeſty's navy royal, and for 


« incouraging_ ſeamen.” 


whom he, in a polite manner, gave his ring from 
his finger, ſaid to be valued at a thouſand pound; 
bur theſe -] es were ſufficiently retaliated, by 
the preſent, it is faid, her Majeſty made him of 
fifry-thouſand pounds. To conclude, his Majeſt 
approved himſelf a moſt accompliſhed Prince, to 
a moſt diſcerning and polite court. 


A public faſt This addreſs * accordingly, her The parliament had not ſat long, before the bill The occaſio. 

appointed. Majeſty gave a ſuitable anſwer 3 and, ſoon after, for prey occaſional ity, which had nal contormi. 
ordered her royal mation to be iſſued, ** that | miſcarried in the former ſeſſion, was again fet on U, bill again 
«. 4 general and public faſt ſhould be obſerved, foot in the houſe of commons, where it met with ö 


« throughout all England, on the 19th of Ja- 
© nuary next inſuing, to d te the divine ven- 
<< geance, avert the like 8 gments for the future, 
« and obtain the heavenly bleſſing on the forces 
* of her Majeſty and her allies, borh by fea and 
44 land“, | 
The King of We left Charles III, the new King of Spain, at 
Spain comes the Hague, concerting matters with the States- 
ad ral (1) and preparing for his voyage to Eng- 
— in order to go to Liſbon, with a fleet of 


an eaſy paſſage, on the 7th of December: but 
- when it came to the lords, it was rejected, at the 
ſecond reading, by a majority of twelve or thirteen 
votes. The reaſons for and againſt this bill, at 
this time, being much the ſame as they were in 
the preceeding ſeſſion, I ſhall not detain the reader 
by repeating them. 
The 17th of December, the came to the 
houſe of lords, and having given the royal aſſent to 
the land-tax-bilt; made the following ſpeech to 


Engliſh and Dutch men of war, which were ap- both houſes: 
inted to convoy him thither. Sir George Rooke, | My lords and gentlemen, - 


being nominated, by her Majeſty, to command 
this fleet, ſer fail with a ſmall ſquadron for Hol- 
land, and arrived in the Maeſe the 16th of 
OJobet | 


The troops being imbarked the begining of 
in the King of Spain on = the 
being contrary, and 


admiral failed ; but the wind bei 
blowing hard, his Majeſty thought fit to go on 
ſhoar, the eleventh, and went, with a ſmall part 
of his retinue, to the While he was on 
Soar, happened the great ſtorm of wind, of which 
have given an — above, = _ very 
much retarded his Majeſty's voyage, by the damage 
ſome of our ſhips Coed, When every thing 
was in a readineſs, their failing was, for ſome time, 
prevented, by fogs and calms z but, at length, the 
admiral got out, and joined rear-admiral Vander- 
duſſen, with five Dutch ſhips of war, having four 
fourth-rates, and one fifth of ours, with which he 
arrived ſafe at Spithead. There came out but thir- 
teen tranſport-ſhips, the reſt being left behind, the 
admiral having Majeſty's expreſs orders, to 
ſail, with the firſt fair wind, taking with him 
ſuch of thoſe veſſels as ſhould then be ready. 
The King of Spain landed, at Portſmouth, the 
twenty · ſixth of December: the duke of Somerſer 
was ſent by the Queen, to receive him, and to 
bring him to an interview, which was to be at 
Windſor: Prince George met him on the way, 
and he was treated with great ificence. The 
court was very ſplendid, and much throng'd ; the 


I think proper, upon this occaſion, to acquaint The . 
you, that | hve Ns, poten ery information — Dong 
4 of very ill practices and deſigns carried on in 77ing the 
Scotland, by the emiffaries of France, which Stim plot. 
might have proved extreamly dangerous to the 
1 peace of theſe kingdoms, as you will ſee by the 
«« particulars, which ſhall: be laid before you as 
* ſoon as the ſeveral informations relating to this 
% matter can be fully perfected and made pub- 
lic, without prejudice, In the mean time, I 
make no doubt, but by this ſeaſonable diſcovery, 
„I ſhall be able to give ſuch directions for our 
& ſecurity, as will effectually prevent any ill conſe- 
«© quences from their pernicious deſigns, 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
J am very ſenſible of your great readineſs and 
* affection for the public ſervice, by preſenting me 
“ ſo early in the ſeſſion, with a confiderable parc 
% of your ſupplies. I depend intirely upon your 
& continuing, with the ſame zeal, to diſpatch the 
«« remainder of them, that ſo we may be prepared 
5+ to give the readieſt aſſiſtance to our allies, and 
© to defeat the malicious deſigns of the enemy 
% who cannot be more induſtrious to contrive the 
&* ruin of this kingdom, and of the Proteſtant re- 
4 ligion, than 1 ſhall always be vigilant and care- 
« ful, both for their preſent preſervation, and for 
« their future —_— 
The foundation of this matter was in ſubſtance The grounds 
as follows: upon the refuſal of the Scots, either ofthis mattes 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, 


Queen's behavior to him was very noble and ob- | or to grant the . ſupplies for the ſup- 
liging 3 the young King cha all that were — of che war, as well the French King as 


e. He had a gravity beyond his age, temper- 


. thn AM. __ 4 * 4. a 


Pretender, entertained great hopes, that 


_— oa mY tin. ti. Att. „ 


2 


7 — 

(1) Before this Prince departed from the Hague, his Majeſty repreſtnted to the States · general; That being lawful heir of 
« the Spaniſh monarchy; and the province of Limburg, belonging to that crown, he defired the States would deliver up to 
** him the civil government thereof, as a confirmation of their owning his title, and of their real intention to perform their 
4 folemn treaties.” The States, and their allies, r his demand, his Catholic 1 count Sinzendorff 

name 3 which he did accordingly. Boyer's reign of Queen Ann, 


the 


to take poſſeſiion of the town and duchy of Limbarg, in 


p. ico. i 
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Q A x, the latter might be reſtored to the crown of 
Au 1703. Scotland, and, thereupon, ſome Scotiſh gentle. 
WWW men, belonging to the court of St. Germains, and 
particularly Fraziet and Keith, were inted to 
go over to Scotland, and ſound the inclinations of 
the leading men. About the ſame time, ſir John 
Macclean, the head of a clan in the highlands of 
Scotland, coming over, with his wife, from Scot- 
land, and landing at Folkſtone in Kent, was taken 
up, by the cuſtom-officers, on ſuſpicion, and after- 
wards brought up in cuſtody of the Queen's meſſen- 
ers to London. One Keith, nephews. to the Keith 
have mentioned above, was taken. up at the ſame 
time; as. was mr. Lindſey, who had been under 
ſecretary to King James and the Pretender. James 
Bouchier, who had been aid de camp to the duke of 
Berwick, was likewiſe taken, on. the coaſt of Suſſex, 
coming from France: tho? they all pretended, 
at leaſt, that they come over, propoling to live 
peaceably at home, under her Majeſty's govern- 
The pri- ment for the future. The lords apprehending there 
foners taken was a great deal more in this matter than was diſ- 
„or than ſome of the miniſters deſired they 
ſhould be acquainted with, thought fir, the fame 
day, to order the prifoners, who were then in the 
hands of her Majeſty's meſſengers, to be taken 
into the cuſtody of the black-rod, in order to be 
examined by a commitee of their lordſhips appoin- 


ting. 
The 18th, the lords proceeded, by balloting, 
mee to to the Choice of a ſelect commitee z which tell on 
<camine into the dukes of Devonſhire and Somerſet, the earls 
them. of Sunderland and Scarborough, and the lords Som- 
mers, Townſhend and Wharton. 
The 20th, the earl of Kingſton their 
lordſhips addreſs of thanks for the Queen's late 
ſpeech, which, the ſame evening, was preſented to 
her Majeſty, and in which, they acknowleged 
her condeſcenſion, in promiſing to communicate 


—_ 


into the cuſto- cover 
dy of the 
black rod. 


The lords ap- 
point a fel 


lame time when the addreſs was preſented: and, 


* to them, the informations ſhe had received of 
<< the ill practices of her and their enemies in Scot- 
land; they added, “ that they doubted not, 
<« the zeal this houſe had ſhewn, for having the | 
* perſons ſecured, and their deſigns brought to 
* light, had been very acceptable to her Majeſty ; 
« that they relied upon her, that ſhe would give 
& ſuch directions, as 9 eſſectually prevent any 
* pernicious deſigns; that they would maintain 
« the rights of the crown and the church of Eng- 
fand, in all ſuch ways as might moſt promote 

« good and happineſs of all her ſubjects: and 
concluding; * that they defired not to let their 
* thoughts go beyond her Majeſty's perſon, to a 
“future ſecurity, but as it was neceſſary for her 
« Majeſty's preſervation, as well as for ſettling the 
* minds of all her good ſubjects, who look*d on 
te the Proceſtant ſucceſſion, as her Majeſty's beſt 
«* ſecurity, as well as their own“. 

In anſwer to this addreſs, the Queen told the 
lords; „ ſhe was very glad to find, chat the com- 
* munication ſhe had made to the parliament had 
* been ſo acceptable to them: that ſhe made no 
«© doubt of the zeal of the houſe of lords, nor 
« ſhould her own ever be wanting to ſecure her 
6 le from dangers, or promote their = 
« and happineſs, to eſtabliſh the church of Eng- 
land, and the Proteftant ſucceſſion to all po- 
« ſterity ”. 

The 3 likewiſe, waited on the Queen, 
the ſame day, with an addreſs of thanks; in which, 
<« they repeated their unanimous reſolutions to ſtand 
by and ſupport her Majeſty, and the ſucceſſion 
ic in the Proteſtant line, againſt all pretenders, and 
ce all her Majeſty's enemies; aſſured her, «© that 
„% they would diſpatch the remainder of the ſup- 


The Queen's 
4. 


Addreſs of the 
commons, 


„ plies with readineſs and zeal; and concluded, 
that they would never have the leaſt miſtruſt 


of her Majeſty's vigilance and care for the pre- O. 
«© ſervation, of 5. intereſt in , of Sf — 91 
the Monarchy, and the church of England as by ; ve 
cc 7 2 | : WW 
@ Queen anſwer' d, that ſhe was well Her Majeſty's 

** Pleaſed with their aſſurances of dilpaichiag the — 
© ſu ies, and . with the other parts of their ad- 
„ grels, in which they expreſsd ſo much du 
and readineſs to ſypport, and to truſt her: al. 
ſuring them withal ; ** that they might depend 
upon her willingneſs, to join her indeavors with 
40 2 ne 6 are ſucceſſion in the 
Monarchy, and the c England law 
M eſtabliſhed, 85 on me 

hen mr. St, John, reported the above addreſs, Complaint 
on the 17th, the commons reſumed the ad journed —_ 
debate of the day before, concerning a perſon who ©! of Ne: 
was an officer in the late King James's army, and _” 
Who, having been taken into cuſtody by the gover- 
nor of Berwick, was afterwards diſcharged by the 
earl of Nottingham's allowance, which was not only 
complain'd of, but ſeveral ſevere .refletions were 
Caſt upon her Majeſty. The debate laſted long ; 

it was, at laſt, reſolved 3 © that the earl of The com- 
** Nottingham, one of her Majeſty's principal ſe- mons clear 
cretaries of ſtate, for his great ability and dili. him. 
Agence, in the execution of his office; for his 
* unqueſtionable fidelity to the Queen and her 
government, and for his ſteady adhering to the 
church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, had 
« highly merited the truſt her Majeſty had re- 
poſed in him:” which reſolution, they directed 
their ſpeaker, to lay before her Majeſty, at the 


to this, the Queen was pleaſed to ſay : „ ſhe 
vas glad to find they were well ſatisfied with the 
«« car] of Nottingham, who was truſted by her in 
ſo conſiderable a poſt”, | 
The commons, who were jealous of the iords Addreſs of 
having appointed a ſelect commitee to examme the the commons 
perſons ſuſpected, preſented, the 23d, anather ad- Sant the 
dreſs to her Majeſty, on that account; in which, lords 2 
** they repreſented the juſt concern they were un- the plot. 
der to ſee her prerogative violated : they ſaid, | 
they were ſurprized to find, that when ſeveral " 
„ perſons, ſuſprcted of treaſonable practices, were 
* taken into cuſtody by her Majeſty's meſſengera, 
in order to be examined, the lords, in violation 
of the known la ws of the land, had wreſted them 
out of her Majeſty's hands, and without her leave 
and knowledge, in a moſt extraordinary manner, 
taken the examination of them ſolely to themſelves; 
„ whereby a due inquiry in the evil practices and 
** deſigns againſt her Majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment might be, in a great meaſure, obſtructed. 
They deſired her Majeſty, that ſhe would ſuffer 
© no diminution af her perogative, in the exerciſe 
© whereof they were reſolved to ſupport her, as well 
as in carrying on the war. ; 
The Queen told them, in anſwer z She had The Queen's 
the ſatislaction of finding, that the matter which anſwer. 
* might have occaſioned this addreſs was now at 
« an end: that ſhe returned them many thanks for 
« the concern they expreſs d for her prerogative, 
« and for their repeated aſſurances of making the 
«« ſupplies effectual, which would be greatly for the 
« honor and advantage of the kingdom: and that 
++ ſhe would be careful not to give way to any in- 
«« vaſions of the prerogative of the crown, or of 
ee the rights and liberties of the people ; 
The houſe of peers highly reſented the reflection Ax? 1 
caſt upon them by the commons in this addreſs; 
and therefore, to vindicate their honor, and aſſert 
their privileges, their lordſhips reſolved and declared, Reſolutions 
on the 12th and 13th of Januray, ** that, by the ofthe lords ; 
« known laws and cuſtoms of parliament, they 
e have an undoubted right, whenever they conceive 
«6 it 


% 
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Q. Au, 4 it to be for the ſafety of her Majeſty and the 
Ax' 1704. kingdom, to take examinations of perſons charged 
E © with criminal matters, whether they be in cuſtody 
„or not; and to order, that perſons to be exa- 
| „ mined, be taken into cuſtody of her Majeſty's 
. {worn officer attending their houſe ”.” And, on the 
17th, „“ that the ſaid addreſs of the commons is 
« ynparliamentary, groundleſs, without precedent, 
_ das x highly injurious to the houſe of peers, tending 
<< to interrupt the good correſpondence between the 
«© two houſes, and create an ill opinion in her 
«© Majeſty of the houſe of peers, and of dangerous 
« conſequence to the liberties of the people, the 
_ « conſtitution of the kingdom, and the privileges 
Repreſented of parliament”. They then appointed a com- 
to the Queen. mitee to draw up a repreſentation upon the ſaid re- 
| ſolution, which being done they preſented it to her 
Majeſty, the next day, arid recerved the following 
anſwer : adi 
3 fo $6 iſunderſtandings that 
zen I am very forry for any miſunderſtandings 

8 happen — hs _ houſes of parliament, 
« which are ſo inconvenient for the public ſervice, 
% and ſo uneaſy to me, that I cannot but take no- 
« tice, with farisfa&tion, of the aſſurance you give 
« me, that you will carefully avoid all occaſion of 
% them. I thank you for the concern you expreſs 
& for the rights of the crown, and for my preroga- 
« tive z which I ſhall never exert ſo willingly, as 
* for the good of my ſubjects, and the protection 

«* of their liberties.” 

The 21ſt, the Queen came to the houſe of peers, 
and gave the royal aſſent to an act, granting an 
aid to her Majeſty, „by continuing the duties 
« upon malt, mum, cyder and perry, for one 
year:“ and the King of Spain having, in the mean 
time, put to ſea, but being forced back by a 
ſtorm (as I ſhall ſhew more particularly below) 
her Majeſty took notice of it, in the following 
ſpeech to both houſes. 

My lords and gentlemen, : 

« The misfortune of the King of Spain's being 
ſpeech to forced back upon our coaſt, by contrary winds, 
both houſes. c which I hope will loſe but very little time, does 

«« yer make it fo reaſonable, to haſten our 8 
4% rations for this year's ſervice, that tho* I am 
« very ſenſible of your zeal in forwarding all 
« thi relating to mine, and the public ſervice , 
« yet 1 cannot but take this occaſion to deſire 
« you, with all earneſtneſs, that you would give 
<« the greateſt diſpatch to the buſineſs of this 
«« ſeſſion ſtill depending, which is ſo neceſſary 
«© for the good of the common intereſt,” 
Papers com- The 29th, the earl of Nottingham, acquainted 
municated to the houſe of lords: That he was commanded 
the lords. « by the Queen, to lay before them the papers 
« which contained all the matters hitherto diſ- 
„ covered of the conſpiracy in Scotland: but 
« that there was one thing which was not yet 
« proper to be communicated to the houſe, be- 
« caule the making it public might prevent a far- 
«« ther diſcovery of matters of great importance: 
« but that their lordſhips ſhould be acquainted 
«« with this alſo, ſo ſoon as it could be done with- 
« out prejudice to the public ſervice. 
They addreſ: The lords, hereupon reſolved to addreſs her 
for farther Majeſty; ** That the whole matter, and all pa- 
informations. «« pers relating to the Scotiſh-plot, might be 
66 Faid before them, with all convenient diſpatch, 
« that this houſe might not want an opportunity 
a before the end of this ſeſſion, of inquiring into, 
«© and diſcovering the wicked deſigns and conſpi- 
& racies ot her enemies.” 
The Queen's ' To this addreſs, at which the Queen ſeemed to 
antwer”  * be offended, her Majeity anſwered; “ That 
having fo lately acquainted them, that ſhe had 


| 


** communicated to them all the particulars re- Q. A w v 
» 


lating to the deſign againſt Scotland, which AN? 1704 
could yet be 'made public, without prejudice to ny 
the ſervice, her Majeſty did not expect to be | 

** preſs'd upon that matter, before it was ſcarcely 

*« poſſible, that the ſtate of it could be altered : 

and that her Majeſty made no doubt, but be- 

fore the end of the ſeſſion, there might be a 

<< proper time to communicate that, which could 

not now be made public, without great incon- 

«© vemency.” 

The 3d of February, the earl of Nottingham Other paper; 
delivered to the lords ſeveral other papers, relating communi. 
to the Scoriſh conſpiracy, which being ſealed up, cated. 
as the former were, it was ordered, that all the 
ſaid papers ſhould be opened on the Sth of Fe- 
bruary, and all the lords ſummoned to attend. 

Indeavors were, in the mean time, uſed, to Method: uſed 
ſtifle the plot, and to prepoſſeſs the Queen and to tlifle the 
the public, that the whole was a contrivance of Plot. 
the duke of Queenſborough, her Majeſty's high- 
commiſſioner in Scotland, to draw ſome people in- 
to a plot : and for this purpoſe, the famous plot- 
ter and counter-plotter, Peron, was a very uſe- 
ful inſtrument to the perſons ſuſpected. He came 
in voluntarily, and,“ e; his knowledge of 
this matter: he affirmed that Frazier was, in- 

** deed, imployed by the duke of Queenſborough 
(tor the ule I have already mentioned) but that 

there was, in reality, no Jacobite plot at this 
time; for they were glad to ſee one of the 
race of the Stuarts upon the throne ; tho* 

„they hoped matters would be ſo compremiſed, 
that the Queen might injoy the crown for life, 
and that her brother might ſucceed her.” Some 
days after this his firſt declaration, Ferguſon laid 
a long narrative before the Queen's privy-coun- 
ci], containing what he had omited in his former 
declaration, and what he had ſince been able to 
recollect, chiefly about his conferences with ca 
tain Frazier : all which ſeemed calculated either 
to ridicule or ſtifle the plot. 

The 8th of February, as appointed, the lords The lords 
took this matter into conſideration, and in the take this mat- 
firſt place read the papers which had been laid ter into con- 
before them the 29th of January, the moſt ma- 
terial of which was intitled 3 „ An account of 
* the conſpiracy in Scotland.” This, with many 
other papers, examinations, &c. were read that 
day, and the next : and the 14th, the lords having 
taken the ſaid papers into conſideration, order'd 
„ the uſher of the black-rod immediately to at- 

„tach the body of William Keith, and keep him 

in fafe cuſtody, in order to his being examined 

e by the houſe, and that no perſon be allowed to 

“ ſpeak with him.” They then, after having read 

other papers, and debated farther thereupon, re- 

ſolved to preſent an addreſs to her Majeſty, which 

was reported, the next day, by the duke of Bol- 

ton, and with ſome amendments agreed to. In 

this addreſs, they told her Majeſty 3 „ That Aagarefs of 

* having (according to their duty, and her Ma- the lords. 

« jeſty*s royal intention) taken into their moſt ſe- 

„ rious conſideration, the papers laid before them, 

© by the carl of Nottingham, relating to the 

« very ill practices, and deſigns carried on in 

« Scotland, by emiſfarics from France; they 

« found mention made therein of ſeveral other 

«© papers, not yet brought to the houſe, which 

they had reaſon to believe were very material, 

* as well for ſting thoſe wicked and dangerous 

conſpiracies in a due light; as for forming a 

right judgment upon the whole matter.” 

They then enumerated ſeveral of theſe papers, 

which they deſired to have laid before them; 

made ſome apologies for this their requeſt, -_ 
n 6 
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Q. A x x, told her Majcſty, © they remained till in hopes, 
Ay* 1704. that, according to her Majeſty's gracious inti- 


WWW 


The Queen's 
anſwer. 


More papers 
deliver'd. 


Repreſenta- 
tion of the 
commons, 


* 


mation, there might be a proper time, before 
the end of the ſeſnion, to communicate that 
matter to them, without inconvenience to the 
public.“ They concluded, with “ renewing 
to her Majeſty the promiſe made in their ad- 
** dreſs, of the 16th of January laſt, that no dan- 
gers nor reproaches, nor artifices whatſoever, 
ſhould deter or divert them, from uſing their ut- 
moſt indeavors, from time to time, in diſcover- 
ing and oppoling all contrivances and attempts 
againſt her royal perſon and government, 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, as eſtabliſhed by 
aw. 
To this addreſs, the Queen anſwered, * that ſhe 
had ordered ſuch papers to be laid before them, 
according to their deſire in this addreſs, as were 
now ready, and would have been ordered them 
at firit, had ſhe imagined they would have been 
expected : but ſome of the particulars being con- 
tained in letters writen to herſelf, which would 
require a little time to be extracted, and others 
being in the hands of the ſecretary of Scotland, 
ſhe was not able to make a full anſwer to their 
aduQrcls, but they ſhould have a more particu- 
„lar aniwer with all convienient ſpeed”. 

The 19th, the ear] of Nottingham acquainted 
the lords, that her Majeſty had now ſent them all 
the papers deſired in their laſt addreſs, except 
one, which the duke of Queenſborough had left 
in Scotland, but was order*d to be ſent for; that 
there were ſome letters in giberiſh that wanted 
explanation z and he had lately received a letter, 
by the diſcovery of mr. Keith, upon which 
he thought it proper that Keith ſhould be ex- 
amined, 

The 20th, the commons addreſs'd her ' Majeſty, 
in anſwer to the repreſentation of the lords: «+ they 
„ faid, their dir thought fit to take offenſe, 
* at the manner and words of their addreſs, but 
they had made uſe of no terms but what were 
ſuitable to the occaſion, and ſuch as had been 
frequently and reciprocally uſed by both houſes 
to each other : and whatever expreſſions their 
zeal for her Majeſty and the public might have 
inſpired, they could never have offer'd to their 
ſoverein ſo ungrateful a remembrance as the de- 
ſtruction of the Monarchy, by a deteſtable aſſem- 
bly, compoſed of members of both houſes, who 
being alike partakers of the guilt, ought equally 
to ſhare the reproach : they might with more 
reaſon obſerve, that their lordſhips, not con- 
tented wich prefering their own examinations 
to her Majeſty's, and not content with excluding 
her and the commons (to whom parliamentary 
inquiries properly belong) had appropriated to 
their houſe only, the name of a parliament, an 
inſtance not to be parallePd unleſs by that very 
aſſembly that ſubverted the Monarchy. That 
the queſtion was not, whether their lordſhips 
had a power of taking into cuſtody, while under 
examination, perſons accuſed of criminal mat- 
ters, cognizable in parliament, but that the peers 
had a right to take the priſoners of the crown, 
and the examination of them, ſolely into their 
own hands, without her Majeſty's conſent, and 
in ſuch manner as muſt neceſſarily prove an ex- 
cluſion of her Majeſty and the commons. This 
the commons denied, and the lords had pro- 
duced no precedent for it: that when her Ma- 
jeſty communicated to the lords the Scotiſh 
conſpiracy, with an exception only of ſome mat- 
ters not yet proper to be made public, and with 
which her Majeſty aſſured them they ſhould be 
acquainted as ſoon as it could be done without 
40 KOEN ad lordſhips, notwithſtanding this, 

Vol. III. 
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** earneſtly defired to ſee both houſes of parlia- 
** ment, and the whole body of the people, in- 
** tirely agreed to pay the deference due to her Ma- 
** Jeily's wiſdom, to confide in her care, and main- 
** tain her honor and dignity. That the lords, not 
* ſatisfied with aſſuming this unprecedented power, 
** indeavored to perſuade her Majeſty of the ne- 
ceſſity of it, to prevent the deſigns of ill Princes 
and their favorites: but as it was unreaſonable to 
begin to practiſe upon a good Prince ſuch me- 
thods as were pretended only needful againſt an 
ill. one; ſo it was their opinion, that the danger 
might oe much greater, by admiting this ptece- 
dent, ſhould the lords continue to defend one 
another from inquiries and proſecutions. That 
had the lords conſulted their own journals, the 
would not have affirmed, that a direct appeal to the 
throne, without any previous conference, was an 
unprecedented practice: nor could they ſo ſoon 
forget their addreſs to her Majeſty, the laſt 
ſeſſion, on behalf of the biſhop of Worceſter, 
and their addreſs to the late King, on behalf of 
the four impeach'd lords. That they ſhould 
be careful, as far as was conſiſtent with their 
neceſſary juſtification, of reviving animoſities 
and how great ſoever the provocation had been, 
her Majeſty having declared her uneaſineſs at 
theſe EI they ſhould make no 
difficulty of laying aſide their reſentments, buf 
hoped they ſhould ſtand acquited to the world 
and her Majeſty, ſince the zeal they had ſhewn, 
and the reproaches they had born, had been 
owing to no other cauſe but the defenſe of an 
excellent Queenz in whoſe hands Gop had 
placed the executive authority over theſe na- 
tions. | 
The Queen * thank'd them for the great con- he 


* cern they expreſs'd for her juſt rights; told them anſwer. 


their diſpatch of the ſupplies was a great advan- 
<« tage to the public ſer vice; and that ſhe was very 
c well pleaſed with the aſſurances they gave her 
&« of their care to avoid any occaſion of difference 
between the two houſes, eſpecially at this time, 
« when there is ſo apparent a neceſlity of ſtrength- 
<« ning ourſelves againſt the malicious deſigns of 
“ our enemies.“ 

The commons, ſoon after, addreſs'd her Majeſt 
again, that ſhe would re- aſſume the uſt exerciſe 
«© of her prerogative, and take to herſelf the exami- 
« nation of the ſaid conſpiracy, and declared, that 
<« theeſtabliſhing a commitee of ſeven lords, for the 
ce ſole examination thereof, was of dangerous con- 
e ſequence, and might tend to the ſubverſion of the 
« government.“ . 

The Queen * thank'd them for their confidence 
« jn her, and ſaid ſhe would conſtantly exerciſe 
« her juſt prerogative, for the ſecurity and ſatiſ- 
faction of her ſubjects.“ 


This did not, however, hinder the lords from parther re- 
going on in their examinations, and, ſome time after, preſentation 
they preſented another repreſentation to the Queen, of the lords, 


in relation thereunto, which was fill'd with reflec- 
tions and inſinuations againſt the commons, and 
contain'd ſome farther juſtification of their conduct. 
Among other things, they took notice, ** that the 
commons ſtop'd the inſuing writ, for filling u 
ce the vacancies in their houſe, whereby they ſaid, 
they made themſelves an impertect repreſentation, 
which was a wound to the conſtitution, and that 
there were very few things leſs excuſable in that 
unhappy houſe of commons which began the re- 
bellion, than their refuſing to fill up their body, 
and compleat the repreſentation z and that an 
ill Prince might take advantage of theſe prece- 
7N „ dents, 
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immediately addreſs'd her Majeſty, preſſing her to Q. A w x2 
lay before them the whole matter: This could An' 1704- 
not but ſenſibly affect her fairhful commons, whe CF W 
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Q. Ax x, “ dents, and think himſelf juſtified in with-holding 
Ax' 1704.“ his writs from ſome places, by as good Jaw as 
de commons could ſhew for pretending to ſtop 


* them from iſſuing to others“, and concluded, 
<« expreſſing a juſt ſenſe of her Majeſty's modera- 
« tion, in not ſuffering herſelf to be prevailed 


upon to do any thing to the prejudice of the 


« conſtitution, from whatever hands the invitation 
« came.” 


1 ſwer'd; „ ſhe hoped none of her 
Fer Majeſty's The Queen anſwer'd; e hope 


anſwer. 


Reſolutions 
of the lords ; 


Preſented to 
the Queen : 


Her Majeſty's 
anſwer, ' 


Difference be- 


ſubjects deſired to leſſen her prerogative, ſince 
« ſhe ſhould uſe it only for their protection and 
. advantage. That any miſunderſtanding between 
« the two houſes muſt be to the prejudice of the 
« public ; and, therefore, ſhe ſhould not omit any 
« thing in her power to prevent the occaſions of 
„ them-“ 

The lords continued their examinations, till the 
22d of March, when having taken into conſideration 
the report of their commitee, they came to the fol- 
lowing reſolutions: 

I. That it appears to this houſe, that there had 
e been a dangerous conſpiracy carried on, for the 
c raiſing a rebellion in Scotland, and invading that 
„ kingdom with a French power, in order to the 
% ſubverting of her Majeſty's government, both 
« in England and Scotland, and the bringing in 
&« the pretended Prince of Wales. 

II.“ That it was the opinion of this houſe, 
& that nothing had given ſo much incouragement 
« to this conſpiracy, as that the immediate ſuc- 
« ceflion of the crown of Scotland, after her pre- 
« ſent Majeſty, and the heirs of her body, was not 
« declared to be in the Frinceſs Sophia, and the 
«© heirs of her body, being Proteſtants. 

III. That the Queen would be pleaſed to uſe 
« her indeavors, by ſuch methods as ſhe -ſhould 
ce think moſt proper, to have the ſucceſſion of the 
&« crown of Scotland declared to be ſettled on the 
« Princeſs Sophia; and to take ſuch meaſures as 
« might beſt conduce to the diſappointing and 
« fruſtrating the deſigns of her enemies, who were 
« ingaged in this conſpiracy againſt her Majeſty 
« and her government: and, 

IV. That her Majeſty be aſſured, that when 
« her indeavors ſhall take effect for ſettling of the 
«« ſucceſſion, this houſe would do all in their power 
to promote an intire union between the two 
« Kingdoms, for their mutual ſecurity and adyan- 
te tage.” 

The ſame day, the lord-keeper, by order of the 
houſe of lords, gave the thanks of that houſe, to 
the lords of their commitee, for their exactneſs, 
care and fidelity, in the examination of the Scotiſh 
conſpiracy : and the above reſolutions being drawn 
up into an addreſs, it was preſented on the 31ſt to 
her Majeſty, who was pleaſed to give the following 
anſwer : 

My lords, 

I have ſome time ſince declared my intentions, 
« of indeavoring the ſettlement of the Proteſtant 
e ſucceſſion in Scotland, to my ſubjects of that 
&« kingdom, as the moſt effectual means for ſecur- 
ing their quiet and our own, and the readieſt 
«© way to an intire union betwixt both kingdoms ; 
in the perfecting of which, it is deſirable no time 
« ſhould be loſt”. 

Theſe differences between the two houſes were 


eween the two not a little heighten'd, by the lords interpoſing in 


houſes in the 
caſe of Aſhby 
and White. 


another affair, the cognizance of which, the com- 
mons pretended, was ſolely in them: the caſe, in 
ſhort, was this; ” one Matthew Aſhby com- 


* menced and proſecuted an action, at common 


« Jaw, againſt William White, mayor of Aylel- 
« bury, and the conſtables of that town, for re- 
« tuſing to receive his vote, at an election of bur- 
« ocfles to ſerve in parliament for the ſaid borough, 


ſubject them to different and independent juriſ- 


than the houſe of commons, except as aforeſaid, 


but, being caſt, bronght the cauſe, by a writ of Q. Ax x 
* error, into the houſe of lords, who gave judg- 4 
% ment in favor of Aſhby. 1 
Theſe contrary judgments, in the court of King's- 
bench, and the houſe of lords, were neither of them 
paſsꝰd till after great debates. In the court of King's- 
bench, three of the judges, viz. Powel, Gould and 
Powis were of opinion the action would not ly, and 
the lord chief juitice Holt gave it as his, that every 
man had a right to ſue the returning-officer (if he 
had a legal vote) where his vote was refuſed. But 
there being three againſt one, the defendants car- 
ried their point. In the houſe of lords, the judges 
were ordered to give their opinions : fir Thomas 
Trevor, lord chief juſtice of the common-pleas, 
with ſeveral others, declared it was their opinion, 
that the houſe of commons only had a right to 
„judge of elections, and conſequently who were 
* the eleftors, nor had it ever been diſputed * : 
others anſwered to this, * that a voter had no other 
e remedy, but in a court of law: for if the perſon 
„ he would have voted for was returned, he had 
no pretence to complain to the houſe of commons; 
and if they could admit of ſuch a complaint, they 
could give him no damages, to make him ſatiſ- 
faction for the officer's denying his vote“; and 
their lordſhips, adhering to this latter opinion, 
over-ruPd the determination of thecourt of King's- 
bench.” | 
The commons, looking upon theſe proceedings 
as an infringment on their privileges, atter having 
1 into the journals ot the houſe of lords, 
reſolved: 
1. That according to the known laws and Reſolutions 
uſage of parliament, it was the ſole right of the of the com- 
* commons (except in caſes otherways provided mons. 
for by act of parliament) to examine and deter- 
mine all matters relating to the right of election 
of their own members. 
2. That neither the qualification of any elector, 
nor the right of any perſon elected, is cogniz- 
able or determinable elſewhere than before the 
commons, except as aforeſaid, 
3. That the examining and determining the 
” 8 or right of any elector, or any per- 
«© ſon elected, in any court of law, or elſewhere, 
than before the commons, except as aforeſaid, 
will expoſe all mayors, and other returning-officers, 
to multiplicity of actions and vexatious ſuits, and 
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cc 
cc 
cc 


« dictions, and inconſiſtent determinations. | 

4. That Matthew Aſhby having brought his 
actions againſt White, &c. for not receiving his 
vote, was guilty of a breach of privilege. 

3. That whoever ſhall commence or proſecute 
« any action, indictment or information, which 
& ſhall bring the right of the electors or elected, 
& to the determination of any other juriſdiction 


„ ſuch perſons, and all attornies, ſollicitors, coun- 
5 fſelors and ſerjeants at law, ſolliciting, pleading 
sor proſecuting, in any ſuch caſe, are guilty of a 
& high breach of the privilege of this houſe * ; and 
theſe reſolutions were ordered to be fix'd on Weſt- 
minſter-hall- gate, ſigned by the clerk. | 

The lords, on the other hand, reſolved : 

1. That by the known laws of this kingdom, geglutions 
* every free-holder, or other perſon, having a of the lords. 
© right to vote at the election of members to ſerve 
in parliament, and being wilfully denied or hin- 
« dered ſo to do, by the officer who ought to re- 
« ceive the ſame, may maintain his action againſt 
« fuch officer, and recover damages for the in- 
cc jury. 

2. That the aſſerting, that a perſon having 
« right to give his vote at an election, and being 
% hinder'd ſo to do, by the officer who ought 

take 
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Ax x, © take the ſame, is without remedy for ſuch wrong, 
An? 1704+ © by the ordinary courſe of law, is deſtructive of 
„ 


Add reſs of the 


lords about 
the navy. 


Her Majeſty's 


anſwer, 


Votes ink 
admiral 
Graydon, 


the property of the ſubjects, againſt the freedom 
ot elections, and manifeſtly tends to incourage 
corruption and partiality in officers, who are to 
« make returns to parliament, and to ſubject free- 
*© holders and other electors, to their arbitrary will 
and pleaſure. 

3. That the declaring Matthew Aſhby guilty 
«© ofa breach of privilege of the houſe of commons, 


for proſecuting, his action againſt the conſtables 


of Ayleſbury, &c. after he had obtained a judg- 
ment in parliament for recovery of his damages, 

1s an unprecedented attempt upon the judicature 
in parliament, and is, in effect, to ſubject the law 
* of England to the votes of the houſe of commons. 
4. That the detering electors from proſecuting 
actions, in the ordinary courſe of law, where 
« they are deprived of their right of voting, and 
the terrifying attornies, ſollicitors, counſelors and 
* ſerjeants at law, from folliciting, proſecuting and 
s pleading in ſuch caſes, by voting their ſo doing 
to be a breach of privilege of the houſe of com- 
“ mons, is a manifeſt aſſuming a power to con- 
troul the law, to hinder the courſe of juſtice, 
and ſubject the property of Engliſhmen to the 
& arbitary votes of the houſe of commons”. 

Nor was there the beſt underſtanding at this time, 
between the lords and ſome of the miniſtry, the latter 
thinking the former ſeemed to direct the admiſtra- 
tion, more than was conſiſtent with the royal prero- 
gative, particularly onthe following occaſion. 

The lords, having made an inquiry into the con- 
dition of the navy, found; „ that by reaſon the 


cc 


„royal navy wanted g or 6000 men, the allowed 


*« complement, for the whole number of ſhips, ne- 
* ceſſary for the defenſe of the kingdom, could not 
be depended upon; they therefore thought it a 


duty incumbent on them, to make an humble ” | 
d 


10 war ws to her Majeſty, deſiring that ſhe wou 

<< be pleaſed to give ſpeedy and effectual orders, 
* that ſuch a number of ſhips, proper for the home- 
« ſervice, might be forthwith got ready and 
«© man'd, as might be a competent ſecurity for the 
* nation, and protect our forein trade: the 
« Queen taking this as a reflection on the lord high 
„ admiral, her royal conſort, or his council, gave 
«© the following aniwer, on the ſecond of March; 

My lords, 

] am glad you find no greater number of ſea- 
«© men wanting, at this ſeaſon of the year, to com- 
6 pleat the maning of the fleet; for which I hope 
6 ſuch effectual meaſures are already taken, that 
«© no ſervice ſhall be diſappointed either abroad or 
„ at home, which is neceffary for the ſecurity and 
% advantage of the kingdom, or the protection and 
<< incouragement of trade.” 

This dry anſwer did not deter the lords from 
carry ing on their inquiries into the affairs of the 
navy; and, on the 17th of March, they reſolved: 
that vice-admiral Graydon, with a ſquadron of her 
Majeſty's ſhips at war under his convoy, meeting 
with four French ſhips, in his paſſage to the Weſt- 
indies, and leting them eſcape, without attacking 
them, according to his duty, from the pretenſe ot 
his inſtruction, had been a prejudice to the Queen's 
ſervice, and a great diſhonor to the nation. 

The next day, they reſolved, likewiſe, 1ſt, that 
admiral Graydon's diſorderly proceedings, in 
preſſing of men in Jamaica, and ſevere ulage of 
maſters of merchant men, and tranſport-veſlels, 


under his convoy there, had been a great diſcourage- 


— — — 


ment to the inhabitants of that iſland, and prejudi- Q. A x N 
cial to her Majeſty's ſervice : and, 2d, that admiral Axe 1704. 
Graydon having behaved himſelf ſo ill, in this ex- WWW 
pedition to the Weſt-indies, was not fit to be im- 
ploy'd any more in her Majeſty's ſervice: which 
reſolutions were agreed to by the houſe ; and, toge- 
ther with ſome abuſes in victualing the navy, and 
other things, laid before her Majeſty, in a long ad- 
dreſs. With regard to the abuſes in victualing the 
navy, their lordſhips laid great blame on the 
Prince's council, for having delay'd the execution 
of his royal highneſſes order, for a ſurvey of the 
proviſions complained of, for near three months, 
and thereby giving great diſcountenance to the com- 
plaint, and an opportunity of removing or changing 
the tainted and ſtinking proviſions complained of 
which negle&, among other proofs of it, they ſa 
was evident, from ſeveral letters which pats'd be- 
tween mr. Hoar (one of the complainants) and mr. 
ſecretary Burchett; the former inſiſting, that the 
perſons he had deſired to be preſent would not at- 
tend at the ſurvey, unleſs they were impowered 
by the admiralty, and mr. Burchett acquainting him, 
that ſuch a power was not judged either reaſonable or 

roper to be given. With reſpect to the expedition 
into the Mediteranean, the laſt ſummer, which had 
raiſed fo great an expectation in the world, and con- 
cluded with ſo little advantage to the undertaking, 
they told her Majeſty ; it was their opinion, that 
the time the fleet failed from England, being about 
the middle of July, under the order fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel had to return out of the Streights within the 
month of September, made it impoſſible to execute 
the main ſervices, that appeared before the com- 
mitee were required to be perform'd by his in- 
ſtructions. 

The 23d, they likewiſe reſolved; „ that an 
« addreſs be preſented to her Majeſty, to remove 
& admiral Graydon, from all places of truſt in the 
„ government, and that her Majeſty would be 
& pleaſed to order her attorney-general to proſe- 

„ cute him at law, for the matters laid to his 
„ charge.” 

The 24th, their lordſhips took into conſideration, The earl of 
the report of the commiſſioners of the public ac- Orford clear- 
counts, in relation to the earl of Ortord, as late ©** 
treaſurer of the navy, and reſolved ; that he had 
made up his accounts very fairly. 

The 31ſt, the lords preſented an addreſs to the The lords ad- 

Queen, importing: that having taken into their (es avout 
« confideration, the great alterations lately made, Oe of 
„in the commiſſions of the peace; they begg'd peace. 
leave to lay before her Majeity, that it was their 
« opinion, that no perſon that refu&d to take the 
« oaths to the late King was fit to be in the com- 
« miſſion of the peace under her Majeſty 3 and 
e beſought her Majeſty, that ſhe would be gra- 
e cjouſly pleaſed, to order the ſaid commiſſions 
4e to be reviewed, and to give directions, that no 
« perſon be continued, or put into the commiſſion 
« of the peace, but men ot quality and eſtates, and 
e of known affection to her Majeſty's title and 
government, the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and 
% the church of England, as they were both eſta- 
& bliſh'd by law; and that ſuch be reſtored, who 
« were ſo qualified, and had been turned out with- 
e out Juſt cauſe (1). ; | 

To this addreſs her Majeſty anſwer'd ; * that The Queen's 
« ſhe always thought it reaſonable, that the com- anſwer. 

«© miſſioners of the peace ſhould be filled with gen- 
„ tlemen of the beſt quality and eſtates in their 
e countries: and it was as fit they ſhould be of 


(1) The occaſion of this addreſs was an act, impowering juſtices of the peace, to impreſs ſuch men as they ſaw fit (who 
were not intitled to a vote for members of parliament) for the land-ſervice ; to which the houſe of peers objected, that this 
might be too great a power to be lodged in the hands of juſtices of the peace ; eſpecially as ſuch gentlemen had of late been put 
in commiſſion, as were not acceptable to a majority of that houſe, | 


« known 
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Q. ANN.“ known loyalty and affection to the government, 
AN” 1704. to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the church of 


Books order- 


ed to be 
burut. 


Her Ma- 


« England, as eſtabliſhed by law, and ſhe would 
give directions according to this rule.“ 

. having been made to the commons 
towards the latter end of this ſeſſion, of two book, 
containing ſome heterodox notions z the one al- 
ſerting ; the mortality of the ſoul 3” and the 
other intitled 3 * the grand eſſay or vindication of 
« reaſon and religion againſt impoſtures of Philo- 
« ſophy ;“ the houſe reſolved, that they contained 
div-rle doctrines and poſitions, contrary to the 
doctrine of the church of England, and tending 
to the ſubverſion. of the Chriſtian religion; and or- 
dered the faid books to be burnt by the common 
hangman. 

I ſhould have mention'd before, but defer'd it to 
keep up a connexion of other parliamentary aftairs, 


LE EE 


that on the 7th of February, mr. ſecretary Hedges 


delivered the following meſſage, from her Majeſty, 
to the houſe of commons: 
AN N, R. 
« Her Majeſty having taken into her ſerious 


jeſty*«meſſage ** conſideration the mean and inſufficient mainte- 


concerning 


the poorer 
clcrgy. 


Acts paſs'd. 


wiſe, return' d 


« nance belonging to the clergy, in diverſe parts of 
this kingdom, to give them ſome eaſe, has been 
« pleaſed ro remit the arrears of the tenths to the 
* poor clergy : and for an augmentation to their 
„ maintenance, her Majelty is pleaſed to declare, 
that ſhe will make a grant of her whole revenue, 
« ariſing out ot the firſt truits and tenths, as far as 
« it now is, or ſhall become free from incum- 
« brances, to be applied to this purpole : and if 
*« the commons can find any proper method, by 


& which her Majeſty's good intentions to the poor 


« clergy may be made more effectual, it will be a 


great advantage to the public, and very accept- , 


„ able to her Majeſty.” 
St, James's Feb. 7. 1703. 

The commons, hereupon, in an humble addreſs, 
of the 11th of February, returned her Majeſty 
their moſt hearty thanks, for her moſt gracious 
« meſſage, and the great and pious concern her 
66 Majeſty had, for the increaſing the maintenance 
« of the poor clergy, out of her own revenue; 
« aſſuring her withal, that they would do their 
« utmoſt ro make her Majeſty's charitable inten- 
<« tio s moſt effeftual.” Accordingly a bill was 


brought in, for that purpoſe 3 and, on the 15th, 


the archbiſhop, biſhops, and clergy of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, in convocation aſſembled, 
acknowleged the Queen's bounty, in an humble 
addreſs ro her Majeſty, who took that opportu- 
nity again to aſſure them, that ſhe would al- 
« ways continue to protect the church of Eng- 
& land.“ The lower houſe of convocation, like- 
their ſolemn thanks to the com- 
mons, for their readineſs to aſſiſt and farther 


„ her Majeſty's charitable intentions, and to eſ- 


j 
1 
1 


© pouſe the intereſt of the clergy.” The 29th, 
the clergy of the province of York alſo addreſs'd 


her Majeſty on the ſame ſubject, 


The 24th of February, the Queen came to the 
houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent to, “an 
act for granting an aid to her Majeſty for car- 


continuing, and the parliament having finiſh'd 
the moſt important affairs before them, the Queen 
came to the houſe of peers, the 3d of April, and gave 
the- royal aſſent to twelve public and twenty-four 
private acts, the chief of which were; an act 
* for regiſtring deeds in the weſt- riding of York- 
ſhire; an act for making her Majeſty's gracious 
intentions, for the augmentation of the mainte- 
% nance of the poor clergy, effectual, by ina- 
„bling her Majeſty to grant the revenues of the 
e firſt fruits and tenths 3 and alſo for inabling any 
other perſons to make grants for the ſame pur- 
* poſe; an act for diſcharging ſuch inſolvent deb- 
tors out of priſon, as ſhould ſerve, or procure 
a perſon to ſerve, in her Majeſty's fleets and ar- 
% mies; an act for the farther explanation and re- 
*« gulation of privilege of parliament, in relation 
to perſons in public offices; an act for raiſing 
«* recruits for the land- ſervice and mariners, 
© whereby three juſtices of peace were impowered 
6 — impreſs men, as has been mention'd already, 
6 3 

This done, her Majeſty made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes: 

My lords and gentlemen, 


Q. Axx, 


AN” 1704, 
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*© I cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without The Queer's 
returning you thanks for the willingneſs which ſpeech to both 
% you have expreſs'd to ſupport and aſſiſt me in houſes. 


continuing the preſent war. 

And I muſt thank you, gentlemen of the 
*© houſe of commons, very particularly, for the 
great forwardneſs and zeal, which you have 
* ſhewn, both in the early diſpatch of the ſupplies, 


and in making them ſo effectual for carrying 


* on the public expence, without any additional 
* burdens upon the country: it ſhall be my care 
e to improve this to the beſt advantage.” 
My lords and gentlemen, 
« At the opening of this ſeſſion, I did earneſtly 


© expreſs my deſires of ſeeing you in perfect uni- 


ty among yourſelves, as the moſt effectual means 
imaginable to diſappoint the ambition of our 
* enemies, and reduce them to an honorable and 
« laſting peace; and tho? this has not met with 
& all that ſucceſs which I wiſh'd and expected; 


yet, being fully convinced, that nothing is ſo 


« neceſſary to our common welfare, I am not 
« diſcouraged from periiſting in the ſame earneſt 
& defires, that you would go down into your ſe- 
e veral counties, ſo diſpoſed to moderation and 
« unity, as becomes all thoſe who are joined 
«© together in the ſame religion and intereſt, 
This, I am perſuaded, will ſoon make you 
« ſenſible, that nothing, next to the bleſſing of 


% Gop, can ſo much contribute to our ſucceſs 


« abroad, and to our ſafety at home,“. 


The Queen having ended her ſpeech, the lord- The parlia- 
keeper, by her Majeſty's command, prorogued ment pro- 
the parliament, to the fourth day of July next in- rogued. 


ſuing (1). 

I return now to ſome tranſactions out of parlia- 
ment. 

The States-general having repreſented to her 
Majeſty, by their envoy extraordinary in London, 
« Of how great advantage the duke of Marlbo- 


The dukeof 
Marlborough 
goes to .the 


Hague. 


e rough's coming to the Hague would be, to the 
* confederacy, by concerting there, with them, 
«« the meaſures proper to be taken at that junc- 


„ rying on the war, and other her Majeſty's oc- 
„ caſions, by ſclling annuities, ar ſeveral rates, 
% and for ſuch reſpective terms or eſtates as are 
therein mention'd : an act for the increaſe of « ture; and deſired her Majeſty to give his grace 
« ſeamen, and better incouragement ot navigation, leave to pals the ſeas, for a few days. Her Ma- 
and ſecurity of the coal- trade; and to ſeveral jeſty was therefore pleaſed, on the 2d of January, 
other acts, both public and private. to give directions for that purpoſe. Accordingly, 

The heats and animoſities between both houſes the 15th of the ſame month, the duke imbarked 


(1) The mt remarkable bill brought into the houſe of commons, this ſeſſion, which did not paſs, was, „ for recruiting her 
% Majeſty's !ind-forces, by obliging the ſeveral pariſhes or corporations, in England, to furniſh a certain number of men : 
but this being look'd upon as a copy of what is practiſed in France, and other deſpotic governments, a general diſtaſte ap- 
pear'd againſt it, and it was drop'd. 

on 
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Ax u, on board the Mary yacht, in the river, in order 
AN? 1704. to fail for Holland, and arrived in three days, at 
tie Hague, where he received the compliments of 
all the public miniſters, the general officers, and 
other perſons of quality. He had ſeveral confe- 
rences with the deputies of the States-general, in 
which there was a 2 formed for the operations 
of the next campain. It was reſolved, that, in- 
ſtead of a fruitleſs one in the Netherlands, they 
would have only a ſmall army there, to ly on 
the defenſive, which was to be commanded by 
monſieur CANS ue; but that, ſince the 
Rhine was open, by the taking of Bom, all up 
to the Moſel, their main army, which was to be 
commanded by the duke of Marlborough, ſhould 
act there. More was not underſtood to be de- 
ſigned, except by thoſe few who were let into the 
ſecret. Upon this, all the preparations for the 
campain were ordered to be carried up to the 
Rhine, that every thing might be in a readineſs 
againſt the duke's return. The true ſecret was in 
few hands, and the French had fo little ſcent of it, 
that they ſeemed to have no manner of apprehen- 
fions tending that way. All theſe matters being 
ſettled, his grace left the Hague, the 11th of 
February, and on the 14th arrived at London. 

The order of The 31ft of January, the Queen fign'd a pa- 
the Thiſtle re · tent, in order to paſs the great ſcal of Scotland, for 
vived in Scot- reviving and reſtoring there the moſt ancient and 
ind. noble order of the Thiſtle (1). And the 4th of 
February, her Majeſty, as ſoverein thereof, re- 
ceived into that order his grace, John duke of 
Argile, as ſhe did likewiſe, the 7th, John duke 


Concerts a 
lan for the 


ain 
aud returns. 


of Athol, William marquis, of Anandale, James. 


ear] of Dalkeith, George earl of Orkney, and 
James earl of Seafield. She was alſo pleaſed to 
give a commiſſion to David Nairne, eſq; to be 
ſecretary to the ſaid order, and to confer upon him 
the honor of knighthood. 


The play- About the ſame time, her Majeſty publiſh'd an 
houſes regu- order for the regulation of the play-houſes, pro- 
lated, hibiting them to act any that was contrary to re- 
ligion and good manners; and that no woman 
ſhould come into the play-houſe in a vizard-maſk; 
a cuſtom very common with the women of the 
town of that time, who wore maſks rather as a 
badge of their profeſſion, than to avoid being 
known. 
Proceedings John Tutchin, the author of a weekly paper, 
zial the called the Obſervator, noted for its low ſcurrility, 


Obſervator, having publiſh'd his remarks on occaſional con- 
8 — complaint was made againſt him in the 
houſe of commons, and, upon examination of the 
matter, it was reſolved, on the 3d of January; 
«« That the Obſervator, from the 8th to the 11th 
« of December, 1703, contains matters ſcandalous 
« and malicious, reflecting upon the proceedings 
« of the houſe, and tending to the promoting of 
« ſedition in the kingdom: and that Tutchin the 
« author, How the printer, and Bragg the pub- 
« liſher of that paper, ſhould be taken into cuſto- 
« dy of the ſerjeant-at-arms attending the houſe.” 
Tutchin, hereupon, abſconded 3 but, notwith- 
ſtanding the cenſure paſs'd upon him, went on 1n 


| was made ſecretary of war, in the room of William 
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his licentious way of writing, and made very ſevere O. A N v. 
refleftions upon a ſpeech laid to have — made 2 1704. 
by fir John Packington, in the houſe of com-! ,- 

mons, in favor of the bill to prevent occaſional 
conformity, A freſh complaint being made for 

this ſecond offenſe, the commons reſolved, on the 

14th of February: . that the author, printer, and 

*© publiſher of the Obſervator, having broke the 


© privilege of the houſe, and ſince abſconded from 


„ juſtice, an humble addreſs be preſented to her 
** Majeſty, that ſhe would pleaſe to iſſue her royal 
** Proclamation for apprehending, them, promiſing 
** A reward for diſcovering of them : ” which pro- 
clamation. was fer accordingly, the 24th, of- 
tering a reward of one hundred pound for Tutchin, 
and fifty pound each, for How and Bragg. The 
former was afterwards proſecuted by the attorny - 
general, and convicted, but there being ſome 
error in the proceeding, he got off anpuniſſed. 
The convocation fat this winter, at the ſame The Engliſh 
time with the parliament ;z but the differences be- boot. 
tween the two houſes till continuing, they ſcarce meets to little 
agreed upon any thing elſe this ſeſſion, but a repre- Purpoſe. 
ſentation of the want of ecceſiaſtical diſcipline, and 
2 0 the ſpiritual court. 
ince 1 have mentioned the convocation here, 
I ſhall juſt take notice, that the convocation in ray» 
Ireland being likewiſe ſuffered to fit this year, vocation, 
tranſmited an addreſs to her Majeſty, in which 
they expreſy'd their gratitude for her reſtoring i 
them, after a long diſcontinuance, to the right I 
of aſſembling themſelves in a national convo- 
cation, being perſuaded, that this inſtance of 
her royal juſtice would be no inconſiderable ad- 
dition to the glories of her Majeſty's reign : 
and as nothing happen'd farther, this year in Ire- 
land, I ſhall only obſerve, that the duke of Ormond, 
lord-lieutenant of that kingdom, put an end to the 
ſeſſion ot the Iriſh parliament, on the 4th of March; 
when having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral pub- 
lic and private acts, and, of the former, in parti- 
cular one, to prevent the farther growth of 
„ Popery,“ he porogued it to the 3d of October. 
Soon after the prorogation of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, ſeveral changes happened at court. The 
firſt and principal which was concerted, at leait, 
tho? it did not take effect till ſome time after, was 
the reſignation of the earl of Nottingham, one of 
her Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, who 
was ſucceeded in that important imploy, by Robert 
Harley, eſq; ſpeaker of the houſe of commons (2). 
The conſequence, or perhaps condition of this was, 
that, on the 2oth of April, Henry St. John, eſq; 


Changes at 
court. 


Blaithwait, eſq; the 23d the earl of Kent was made 
lord-chamberlain, in the room of the earl of Jerſey, 
and Thomas Manſel, eſq; comptroller of the hou- 
ſhold, in the room of fir Edward Seymour. A 
few days after, his lordſhip, mr. Harley, and mr. 
Manſel were ſworn of the privy-council ; and, on 
the 16th of May, mr. Harley was declared one 
of her Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 
While thele changes were making, a ſeditious Legion's ad- 
libel appear'd, with the title of Legion's humble arefs to the 


lords. 


(1) Some hiſtorians pretend, that this order was firſt 


tion of any knight in the reign of King William. 
the ſame manner as the knights of the garter wear a 
me impune laceſſit. Boyer's reign of Queen Ann, p. 118. 


was of an ancient family, tho' moderate fortune, 
RF 3 application to buſineſs A early taken notice of, and who, by his plain familiar behavior, flexibility, 
gained ſuch an extenſive intereſt, as to be almoſt unanimouſly choſen ſpeaker of the two former, 
and of the preſent houſe of commons : add to all this that from his education, among the Diſſenters, and the great ſhare he 
had in the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion on the houſe of Hanover, 


and unaffected dexterity, had 


court now thought fit to cajole, as the moſt able and willing to ſupport the public credit: and hitherto mr. Harley had not made 
7 0 


Vol. III. 


inſtituted by Achaius, King of Scotland, aſter having concluded an 
alliance with Charlemaign: and others tell us, it was inſtituted, V. v 
protector thereof. Be that as it will, the ſaid order was neglected, till the late King James revived it; but there was no crea- 
The enſigns of the order are a green ribbon, which the knights wear, in 
blue; and a ftar, with St. Andrew's croſs. 


himſelf obnoxious to either party. Boyer's reign of Queen Ann, p. 125, 


or at leaſt renewed, by James IV, who choſe St. Andrew for 
Their Motto is, Nemo 
quick parts, good reading, and of an aſpiring genius; 
he ſeemed to be moſt agreeable to the Whig- party, whom the 


« addreſs 


3 
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Q. AN x, “ addreſs to the lords” wherein the proceedings 
Ax? 1704. of the commons, with relation to the Ayleſbury 
LANA bulineſs, and the examination of the Scotiſh plot, 
| were arrained, in a moſt audacious manner: the 
firſt were taxed as arbitrary and illegal, contrary 
« to the liberties of Engliſhmen, deſtructive of 
te the rights of elections, and an invaſion of the 
e judicature of the nation:“ and as to the other 
it was ſuggeſted ; that the careſſing of her Majeſty 


Book XXVI. 


earl of Glaſcow, deputy-treaſurer was removed, but Q. A N u. 
no- body was named to fill his poſt. An? 1704. 
The parliament meeting, at Edinburg, the 6th 
of July, the Queen's commiſſion, appointing the The parlia- 
marquis of Tweedale to repreſent her royal per- ment meets. 
ſon, was recorded; and on the 11th, the lord high 
arg re 8 to them the Queen's letter, 
in which ſhe obſerved; * that their unhappy diffe- . 
“ rences had proceeded to ſuch a height, . in- 1 


The Queen 


ocs to 


indior. 


Affairs o 
Scotland. 


Change in 


with the title of“ a Queen ſiting on the throne | << 


« of her anceſtors, by right of ſucceſſion from her 
&« father; when, at the ſame time, they knew 
her right depended upon the validity of parliamen- 
tary limitation, and was built on the toot of the 
late revolution, and the act of ſettlement, was a 
barbarous treachery to the whole nation, an inſo- 
Icnt affront to her Majeſty, an inſinuation of the 
title of the pretended Prince of Wales, and a vi- 
lanous attempt to deſtroy the preſent fettlement of 
ſucceſſion, and was conſequently high -treaſon, by 
their own act of parliament : and that to addreſs 
her Majeſty to extend her prerogative, and there- 
by to imbroil her with the privilege of the peers, 


was the moſt aggravated piece of treachery, that 


ever houſe of commons was or could be guiky of ; 
the ſame being an affront to her Majeſty, a ma- 
licious deſign on her perſon, by perſuading her to 
enter on that very thing, the exorbitant practice 
whereof was the ruin of her father and grand-father ; 
an unprececented attempt upon the liberties of the 
people, and a medling with what they have no 
power or right to touch, They (the author or 
authors, with the aſſumed name of Million) alſo 
heartily acknowleged their lordſhip's zeal, courage 
and fidelity, both in vindicating their own un- 
doubted rights, invaded by the houſe of commons, 
in their diligent care for the ſafety of her Majeſty's 
perſon, in 1.arching after the deeply laid contri- 
vances of her cnemies in the late plot, and in their 
aſſerting the liberties and rights of the people of 
England, againſt the invaſion and uſurpation of the 
houſe of commons: and as they look*d upon the 
lords, as the ſa nctuary and fatety of this na- 
« tion, ſo, in the name of the injured freeholders, 
© and commons of England, they aſſured their 
5 lordſhips, in the concluſion; that they would 
firmly adhere to, and faithfully defend their lord- 
« ſhips, in the farther purſuit of theſe juſt and glo- 
4 rious ends.” 

The 25th of May, the Queen cauſed a procla- 
mation to be publiſhed promiſing a reward of one 
hundred pound for the diſcovery of the author, and 
fifry pound for the apprehending of the printer, of 
this ſeditious paper: tho? I never heard that any one 
was puniſhed for it. 

The 31ſt the Queen, with her royal conſort, 
went from St. James's to Windſor, where they 
paſs'd moſt part of the ſummer- ſeaſon: and here 
we ſhall leave her Majeſty to take a view of the 
affairs of Scotland. | 

The Queen having promiſed the houſe of peers, 
to uſe all proper methods to procure the ſettlement 
of the crown of Scotland on the houſe of Hanover, 


in the inſuing ſeſſion of the parliament of that 


kingdom, it was thought abſolutely neceſſary, for 
that end, to make ſome alterations in the miniſtry 
there, and ſeveral Scotiſh councils were held on that 
account. The marquis of T weedale was therefore 


the miniſtry. appointed her Majeſty's high commiſſioner there; 


the earl of Clomarty was made principal and only 
ſecretary of ſtate, the duke of Queenſborough be- 
ing ſet aſide; mr. Alexander Weddenburn was 
made deputy- ſecretary, in the room of fir David 
Nairne ; the earl of Leven was re-inſtated governor 


of the caſtle of Edinburg, in the room of the earl 


of March; James Johnſon eſq; ſucceeded fir James 


Murray of Yhiliphaugh, as Jord-regilter 3 and the 


couraged her enemies abroad, to imploy their 
* emiſſaries, in order to debauch them from their 
s allegiance, and render that kingdom a ſcene of 
war: but ſhe was willing to hope, that none but 
* men, who were obnoxious to the laws, or of 
% mean and deſperate fortunes, had given ear to 
them. She was always inclined to believe, that 
the late miſtakes did not proceed from any want 
of duty or reſpe& to her, but only from dif- 
„ ferent opinions, as to meaſures of gover- 
„ ment. 

„That ſhe was reſolved, for the ſatisfaction of 
6 her people, to grant whatever could in reaſon 
ebe demanded for rectifying abuſes, and quietin 
& their minds; and, in order to this, ſhe had — 
the marquis of Tweedale her commiſſioner; of 
+ whoſe capacity and diſpoſition to ſerve his coun- 
try, there could be no doubt, and ſhe had given 
* him authority to conſent to ſuch laws as they 
* ſhould think yet wanting for ſecuring their go- 
vernment in church and ſtate : and having done 
her part, ſhe hoped they would lay hold of this 
opportunity of ſhewing the world the ſincerity 
of the profeſſions they had made her. 

* But the main thing ſhe recommended to them 
« was, their ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in the Proteſtant line, as abſolutely neceſſary for 
* ſecuring their peace and happineſs. As to the 
© terms and conditions of the government, with 
regard to a ſucceſſor, the commiſſioner was im- 
* power'd to grant whatſoever could in reaſon be 
& demanded, for ſecuring the ſovereinty and li- 
e berties of that kingdom. 

« She recommended to them the providing ſup- 
& plies for their forces and gariſons, the diſcourag- 
e ing vice, and incouraging piety and trade; and 
concluded, that unanimity and moderation, in 
all their proceedings, would be of great uſe for 
„bringing to a happy iſſue, the important affairs 
< ſhe had laid before them.” 


The lord-commiſſioner made a ſpeech to the Speeches in- 
ſame effect, adding only, that the whole buſineſs forcing it. 


of the plot ſhould be laid before them, and her Ma- 
jeſty doubted not but their inquiries into theſe prac- 
tices ſhould end in their laying down ſolid meaſures 
for preventing them for the time to come. 

The earl of Seafield, lord-chancellor, and the 
earl of Clomarty, lord-ſecretary, each of them, 
likewiſe, made a ſpeech to inforce what her Ma- 
jeſty had inſiſted upon in her letter: the latter con- 
cluding, with this aſſertion, which (ſaid he) I 
think evident without diſcourſe; „ that as the 
union of Britain is apparently its greateſt politic 
«© good, fo as certainly, and by the infallible 
6“ rule of contraries, a diviſion of Britain is its 
« greateſt evil: and then it is a neceſſary corollary, 
* whoever is not for the union of Britain may be 
* concluded an enemy to it.“ f 


The 13th, the parliament fat again, and the duke Reſolutions 


of Hamilton made a ſpeech, deſiring that her Ma- 
jeſty's letter might be conſidered, and likewiſe the 
nomination of a Proteſtant ſucceſſor ; but inſiſted, 
at the ſame time, that commiſſioners might be 
named to treat previouſly with England. This 
overture occaſioned a great debate, on the 17th, 
and the earl of Rothes having preſcrib'd another 
reſolve, it was carried by a majority of fifty-five, 


chat the reſolve preſented by the ſaid earl, and 


that 
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Ax x, that preſented by the duke of Hamilton, ſhould 
Ax! 1704- be Jointly voted, and they were as follows: 


Perſons and _ 
pers con- his grace, the lord-commiſſioner, would be pleaſed 


cerning the to write to her Majeſty, to ſend down the perſons 
late plot call 


& ceed to the nomination of a ſucceſſor, unleſs we 
have a previous treaty with England, for regu- 
c lating our commerce and other concerns with 
e that nation : ” and farther, it is reſolved 3 “ that 
«« this parliament will proceed to make ſuch limi- 


a the religion, liberty, and independency of this 


3 relating to the ſame, that the affair might 


The lord chancellor, hereupon, declared, that his 


purpoſe: however, they not coming ſo ſoon as was 


expected, the 


Reſolved, ** that the parliament will not pro- 


4 tations and conditions of government, for the 
« rectification of our conſtitution, as may ſecure 


<& nation, before they proceed to the ſaid nomina- 
tion.“ The firſt part of this reſolution was pro- 


poſed by duke Hamilton, and the other by the earl 
of Rothes. 


The fame day, the duke of Athol moved, that 
who were witneſſes in the late plot, and all the 
examined to the bottom, thoſe who were unjuſtly 
and falſely accuſed be vindicated, and thoſe who 
were guilty puniſhed according to their deſerts. 


grace had written, and would write again for that 


: arliament drew up an addreſs to her 
Majeſty, on the ſame ſubject: and a majority of 


** or ſucceſſors, the parliament then in being ſhould 


** Journed, then they ſhould aſſemble and ſit, the ; 
** 20th day after ſuch death; and if there ſhould 
be no parliament in being, then the members of 
the preceeding parliament ſhould meet at Edin- 
burg, the — ay after ſuch death, and the ſaid 
eſtates of parliament were impowered to adminiſter 
the government : and, if the Queen ſhould leave 
heirs of her body, or a ſucceſſor be appointed by 
the Queen and parliament, the ſaid eſtates ſhould 
tender the coronation-oath to ſuch ſucceſſor within 
thirty days after their meeting; and if the ſucceſſor 
** ſhould be underage, then the ſaid eſtates ſhould ap- 
point a regency until he attain'd the age of ſeventeen. 
* And if her Majeſty died without iſſue of her 
body, or a ſucceſſor appointed as above, the 
** aforeſaid eſtates were impowered to nominate 
sa ſucceſſor, and to ſertle the ſucceſſion of the crown 
upon the heirs of ſuch ſucceſſor's body; the ſaid 
** ſucceſſors, and the heirs of his body, being of 
the royal line of Scotland, and of the true Pro- 
<< reſtant religion; provided ſuch ſucceſſor be not 
the ſucceſſor to the crown of England; unleſs, 
** during her Majeſty's reign, there mould be ſuch 
conditions of government inacted, as might ſe- 
cure the honor and ſovereinty of this crown and 
kingdom, the freedom of parliaments, the reli- 


„ fit; and if the parliament happen'd to be ad- An* 1704. 


that aſſembly ſo much reſented the proceedings of 
the Engliſh lords, with regard to this affair, that 
a reſolve being preſented, and propoſed to be read 
and voted, importing: That the addreſs of the 


Refolutions ©* Engliſh houſe of lords to the _ in relation 
zgainſt the to the nomination of their ſucceſſor to the crown 
Engliſh lords; c of Scotland, and their examination of the plot, 


cc ſo far as it concerned Scotland and Scotſmen, was 

* an undue intermedling with our concerns, and 

* an incroachment upon the honor, ſovereinty 

and independency of this nation; and that the 

«© proceedings of the houſe of commons were like 

* thoſe of good ſubjects to the Queen, and good 

«© neighbors to us“; when it was put to the vote, 

the firſt branch, with relation to the lords, paſs d 

by a great majority, tho* the other, concerning the 
commons, was rejected. 

mi Pe" Re They alſo came to the following reſolution ; 

the act of ſe- *© that the parliament will proceed to grant two 

cuity. * months ſupply, for ſubſiſting her Majeſty's 

«© forces; and, as ſoon as the act of ſecurity (now 

« read) has got the royal aſſent, will give four 

«© months more”, this motion being oppoſed, the 

earl of Roxburg preſented the following reſolu- 

tion, as an expedient, Viz. ** that there be a firſt 

<« reading mark'd on the act of ſecurity, and that 

ce both this act, and that for the ſupply, be no far- 

<< ther proceeded upon, until his grace, her Ma- 

« jeſty's commiſſioner, receive inſtruments as to 

« the act of ſecurity ; it being then free to the 

« parliament to proceed to the acts jointly or ſe- 

« parately, as they ſhall think fit”. This reſolu- 

tion was approved, and the act of. ſecurity was 

mark*d a firſt reading. The 27th, the parliament 

adjourn'd to the 3d of Auguſt, in expectation, 

that the lord-commiſſioner would then have re- 

_ ceived her Majeſty's inſtructions on that act: 

and it happened as > wiſhed : for when they met, 

The aft of on the third, the lord- commiſſioner . acquainted 

kcurity with them, that he was impowered to paſs the act of ſe- 

- tor aſup- curity : accordingly both that, and the act for a 

* . ſupply paſſed, and received the royal aſſent, the 5th 

of Auguſt. | 


Tenor of the By this act of ſecurity it was ſtatuted and ordained , 


gion, liberty and trade of the nation, from Eng- 
* liſh, or any forein influence. 

It was made high-treaſun to acknowlege any 
„ perſon, King or Queen of Scotland, contrary 
eto the tenor of this act. Until the meeting of 
the eſtates, as above, ſuch members of them, and 


of the privy-council, as happen'd to be at Edin- 


„burg, were appointed to adminiſter the govern- 


« ment: all the Proteſtant heretors and burghs 


& were to provide themſelves with fire-arms, for 
4 all their fenſible men, who were to be diſci- 
e plined, at leaſt, once every month (1). 


c ſhort receſs neceſſary : but that it would not be 
& Jong before they had another opportunity of do- 
« ing what ſtill remained to be done; for no diſ- 
ce 1 her Majeſty had met with, could 
&« alter, in the leaſt, her favorable diſpoſitions to- 
« wards that her ancient kingdom.” The parlia- 
ment was hereupon prorogued to the 7th of Octo- 
ber : and, ſoon after, ſome ſmall alterations were 
made in the miniſtry of Scotland, and a new com- 
miſſion of council was ſent down to that kingdom. 


under convoy of a good part of the royal navy. 


advanced to about forty- ſix degrees and a half, he 
met with ſuch tempeſtuous weather, that the fleet, 
diſperſing, was obliged to make for our harbors 
again, and fir George Rooke, with the ſhips with 
him, did not reach Spithead till the 23d. 

His Majeſty went on ſhoar at Portſmouth, where 
he continued till the fleet was ready to fail again, 
which was by the 1ſt of February; tho* contrary 
winds detained them till the 12th. The 25th, the 
ſquadron, with the tranſports, arrived in the river 
ot Liſbon, after a fine paſſage, without the leaſt ac- 
cident to ſo numerous a fleet, In failing up the ri- 


attoflecurity. ac that in caſe of the death of the Queen, her heirs 


ver, the admiral, on board of whom wasthe King 


4-261 By this a& we ſee, the hopes the Engliſh miniſtry had conceived, before the opening of this ſeſſion, of bringing the 
Scots over to their meaſures, proved abortive : and it was ſaid, that it was a neceſſary piece of policy of the court, to give into 
this act, to prevent a rebellion, for which, the Scotiſh nation ſeem'd, at that time, pretty ripe. 


of 


The 17th of Auguſt, the lord-commiſſioner told Ty, parlia- 
the parliainent, ** that he was not allowed to give ment proro- 
„ them any more time, her Majeſty thinking a gued. 


I come now to maritime affairs, and ſhall begin Martime 
with the new King of Spain's voyage to Liſbon, affairs. 


We left his Catholic Majeſty departing from Wind- Sir George 
ſor, to imbark at Portſmouth, and all poſſible haſte Rooke con- 
being made in firing out the fleet, the admiral ve. s the King 


. in to 
unmoored, the 4th of January: but after being 1 fön 
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Q. An x, of Spain, was ſaluted by all the forts and caſtles, 
An? 1704. with a triple diſcharge of all their cannon, ſtriking 
A their flags three ſeveral times, before they fired. 
The fleet anchored below Belem, a league ſhort 
of the King's. palace, where mr. Methuen, the 
Engliſh embaſſador's ſon (his father being confined 
with the gout) went on board, and welcomed his 
Majeſty, in the name of the Queen of England, 
as did the duke of Cadaval, the ſame evening, 1n 
the name of his Portugueſe Majeſty. His Catholic 
Majeſty ſent, the ſame night, the Prince of Lich- 
tenſtein, to return the compliment, and to condole 
with his Portugueſe Majeſty for the loſs of the 
Infanta, his eldeſt daughter, whom the King of 
Spain was to have married; but ſhe died a few 
Gays before his arrival. ; 8 
Bis Catholic All things being ready, and the ceremonies for 
Majeſty's re- the reception of the King of Spain being adjuſted, 
ception by the 27th, his Majeſty, on board the Royal-Cathe- 
the King of rine, admiral, with the reſt of the men of war, 
came up, and anchored over againſt the royal pa- 
lace, the caſtles, on both ſides the river, continually 
firing. Between four and five, in the afternoon, 
the King of Portugal, accompanied by the two 
Princes, his eldeſt ſons, with ſeveral perſons of the 
firſt quality, imbarked on a very noble brigantine, 
rowed by forty men, clad in crimſon velvet laced 
with ſilver, attended by the reſt of the nobility, in 
barges and felucca's, and went on board the Royal. 
Catherine, When his Majeſty came by the ſhip's 
ſide, he ſtruck his flag, and when he came into 
the ſhip, fir George Rooke ſtruck his flag, and let 
fly his ſtreamer, and faluted him with twenty- 
five guns, which was taken by the whole. fleet, 
and anſwered from on ſhoar. His Catholic Ma- 
jeſty received the King of Portugal, at the ladder- 
head, which upon this occaſion was made very 
commodious, and waited on him to his cabin, 
giving him the right hand, while he was in the 
ſhip. After a ſhort ſtay there, the two Kings 
went into the brigantine. When they put off, 
both ſhips hoiſted their flags, which had remained, 
ſtruck while the King of Portugal was on board | 
the admiral, and fir George gave two ſalutes of 
twenty-five guns each, which was followed by 
the reſt of the fleet. The King of Spain had the 
right hand on board the brigantine, and both Kings 
under a triumphal arch, which was erected 
at the head of a very magnificent bridge, built 
for this purpoſe, and adorned with ſeveral trium- 
phal arches, which run a good way into the river, 
trom the palace-gate. At landing, the King of 
Portugal, gave his Catholic Majeſty the right, and 
taking him by the hand, led him along the bridge 
to the palace, and to the royal chapel, where Te 
Deum was ſung, on account of his Majeſty's ſafe 
arrival. I forbear a recital of the farther ceremo- 
nies, to return to the fleet. : 
And here, not to detain the reader with a tedious 
account of the cruiſings of our ſeveral ſquadrons 
under fir George Rooke, fir John Leake, fir 
Cloudeſly Shovel, and fir Stafford Fairborn, with 
their ſeveral ſucceſſes in taking a number of 
the enemy's ſhips, I ſhall confine myſelf to the 
two principal naval tranſactions of this year, the 
taking of Gibraltar, and the ſea- fight off of Ma- 
laga, in which I ſhall be the more particular. Sir 
Gcorge Rooke, who, with the ſquadron under his 
command, after having cruiſed ſome time on the 
coaſt of Portugal, had been up the Streights, and, 
togetlier with the Prince of Heſſe, had made a 
truitleis attempt on Barcelona, return'd down the 


French Breſt-ſquadron, under the- count de Thou- 
louſe, who was come into the Mediteranean in or. 
der to join that of Toulon : but, they being too 
nimble for tim, and to windward, he could not 
come up with them : he therefore bent his courſe 
towards the Streights, and join'd fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel, with the ſquadron he commanded, off of 
Lagos. Sir George having orders from the Queen, 
not to attempt any thing on the coaſt, without the 
approbation of the Kings of Spain and Portugal, 
and it being their opinion, that ſomething might 
be attempted on the coaſt of Andaluſia, a council 
of war was called, the 17th of June, on board the 
Royal Catherine, the united fleet being then about 
leven leagues to the eaſtward of Tetuan: and the 
reſolution was to make a ſudden attempt on Gi- 
braltar (1). 


and the 21ſt got into that bay. The ſame after- 
noon, at three o'clock, the marines, both Engliſh 
and Dutch, to the number of 1800, with the 
Prince of Heſſe at the head of them, were put on 
ſhoar, on the neck of land to the northward of 
the town, to cut off any communication with the 
country. His highnels, having poſted his men 
there, ſent a ſummons to the governor to ſurren- 
der the place for the ſervice of his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty; which he rejecting with great obſtinacy, 
alleging, that the gariſon had wh an oath of 
fidelity to their natural lord King Philip V, and 
that, as faithful and loyal ſubjects, they would 


ſacrifice their lives, in defenſe of the city; the ad- 


miral gave orders, the 22d, in the morning, that 
the ſhips which had been appointed to cannonade 
the town, under the command of rear-admiral 
Byng, and rear-admiral Vanderduſſen, as alſo thoſe 
which were to batter the South-Mole-Head, com- 
manded by captain Hicks, of the Yarmouth, 
ſhould range themſelyes accordingly ; but the wind 
blowing contrary, they could not poſlibly get into 
their == till the day was ſpent. 

In the mean time, to amuſe the enemy, captain 
Whitaker was ſent in, with ſome boats, who burnt 
a French privateer of twelve guns, at the old 
Mole. The 23d, ſoon after break of day, the 
ſhips being all placed, the admiral gave the ſignal 
for begining the cannonade, which was performed 
with very great fury, above 15000 ſhot being made 
in five or fix hours time, againſt the town, inſomuch 
that the enemy were ſoon beat from their guns, 
eſpecially at the South-Mole- Head. 

The admiral hereupon conſidering, that by 
gaining this fortification, they ſhould of conſe- 
quence reduce the town, ordered captain Whitaker, 
with all the boats armed, to indeavor to poſſeſs 
himſelf of it, which was performed with great ex- 
pedition; but captain Hicks and captain Jumper, 
who lay next the Mole, had puſhed on ſhoar with 
their pinaces, and ſome other boats, before the 
reſt could come up; whereupon the enemy ſprung 
a mine, that blew up the fortifications upon the 
Mole, killed two lieutenants, and about forty men, 
and wounded about ſixty : however, our men kept 
poſſeſſion of the great platform, which they had 
made themſelves maſters of, and captain Whitaker 
landing, with the reſt of the ſeamen, which had 
been, ordered upon this ſervice, they advanced, and 
took a redoubr, or ſmall baſtion, half way between 
the Mole and the town, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of many of the enemy's cannon. It being Sun- 
day, all the women were at their devotion, in a 


Meuiteranean. In his way, he had a fight of the 


little chapel, about four miles from the town; fo 


(1) They were twelve third-rates, and four fourth-rates, with fx ſhips of the Dutch. 


that 


According to this reſolution, the fleet ſailed over The ſiege of 
from the Barbary-ſhoar, the 2oth, in the night, Gibraltar. 


Q. Ax u, 
AN? 1704. 
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The town 
ſurrenders. 


lieutenants, and one maſter: and 216 wounded, 


The enemy's 
fleet diſco. 
vered. 


that our men were between them and their huſ- 
bands, which was a very great inducement to the 
citizens, to oblige the governor to capitulate. 


The admiral then ſent in a letter to the governor, enemy's fleet and gallies to the weſtward, near cape 
and, at the ſame time, a meſſage to the Prince of Malaga, going away large, and bore after them, 
Heſſe, to ſend him a peremptory ſummons, which | in a line of battle, all that night (4). 
his highneſs did accordingly ; and, on the 24th, in The 13th, in the morning, they were within 
the morning, the governor defiring to capitu- | three leagues of the French, who then brought to, 
late, hoſtages were exchanged. The capitulation | with their heads to the ſouthward, the wind being 
being concluded, the Prince marched into the eaſterly, and, forming their line, lay in a poſture 
town, in the evening, and took poſſeſſion of the | to receive them, in their diviſions. In the Eng- 
land and North-Mole gates, and the outworks (1). | liſh line, fir George Rooke, with the rear-admi- 
They found the town extreamly ſtrong, with a | rals Byng and Dilkes were in the center ; fir Clou- 
hundred guns mounted, all facing the ſea, and the | deſly Shovel, and fir John Leake, led the Van, 
two narrow paſſes to the land; and it was well | and vice-admiral Callemberg, with rear-admiral 


—— with ammunition. But the gariſon con- | Vanderduſſen, commanded the Dutch ſhips, in the 
ſiſted of about 150 men only; ſome accounts ſay | rear (5). 


leſs (2) : however, in the opinion of officers, who | We have ſeveral 
have ſeen the works, fifty men might have de- 
fended them againſt thouſands, The attack made 
by the ſeamen, was brave almoſt beyond example. 


, authority, as brought by captain Trevor, com- 
We had only ſixty men killed, of which were two 


mander of her Majeſty's ſhip the Triton, from 
tir George Rooke, to his royal highneſs: making 
among whom were one captain, ſeven lieutenants | fuch remarks, and additions, in the notes, as 1 
and a boatſwain. ſhall judge proper. And this being the only ge- 
The important city and fortreſs of Gibraltar | neral ingagement, which happened during this 
being thus in the hands of the confederates, the | whole war, I ſhall be the more particular, 
united fleet ſtood over to the coalt of Barbary, to | Oa Sunday, the 13th of Auguſt, in the morn- 
water; returning from thence the gth of Auguſt, | ing; (ſays this relation) we bore down upon the 
and ſtanding out of Tetuan-bay, within ſight of | enemy, in order of battle, till a little after ten o 
the high lands of Gibraltar, the Centurion-ſcout | clock, when being about half gun-ſhot from them, 
made a ſignal of ſeing the enemy's fleet, to wind- | they ſet all their tails, at once, and ſeemed to in- 


ward, as it appear'd their ſcouts did of ſeing ours, | tend to ſtretch a-head, and weather us, ſo that our 


It was reſolved to lay to the eaſtward of Gibraltar, admiral was obliged to put the ſignal out, and be- 
to receive them; but they (3) indeavoring gin the battle (6), which was continued with very 


1 — 


(1) Biſhop Burnet, who upon all occaſions is pretty forward in ſpeaking to the diſadvantage of fir George Rooke, will hard- 
ly allow him any honor or merit, in the _ of this important place. Rooke (ſays he) that he might ſeem to attempt 
«« ſomething, fell upon Gibraltar; where he ſpent much powder, (bombarding, or rather cannonading it) to very little pur- 
« poſe, tho there was no reaſon to hope, that he could ſucceed. Some bold men ventured to go aſhoar, in a place where it 
«« was not thought poſlible to climb up the rocks; yet they ſucceeded in it. When they got up, they ſaw all the women of 
the town were come out, according to their ſuperſtition, to a chapel there, to implore the virgin's protection. They 
«« ſeized on them, and that contributed not a little to ingage thoſe in the town to ſurrender.” Hiſt. of his own times. 

The circumſtance of ſome bold men climbing up the rocks, I find mentioned by none of our hiſtorians before the biſhop ; I 
have, however, myſelf, ſpoken with ſome, who have pretended, at leaſt, that they were of the number. Lediard's naval 
hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 790. ; 

(2) Father Daniel, who is for throwing the blame of this misfortune on the Spaniards, for having ſo ſlender a gariſon, ſays: 
« It was an aſtoniſhing piece of negligence in Spain, to have a gariſon of but 100 men, in a place of ſuch importance.“ 

(3) The reaſon was, becauſe they had then but few of their gallies with them, and the rendezvous of the reſt of thoſe veſ- 
ſels being at Velez-Malaga, they plied up to that place where they joined them. This likewiſe gave the confederate-fleet the 
leiſure to ſend for halt of the 1800 marines, they had left at Gibraltar, \ 

(J) Tho' the French indeavored, at leaſt, to avoid the battle, as we have ſeen above, yet they had, in many things, the 
advantage over our fleet : they were ſuperior in force, having, at leaſt, ten three deck ſhips more than the confederates ; 
all their ſhips were clean and full-man'd ; they had the advantage of fighting on the coaſt, and near a harbor of their ally ; 
and had the benefit of a large number of gallies. The confederates, on the contrary, beſides the remoteneſs of ports and 
ſuccour, in caſe of adverſe fortune, and the great diſadvantage of ſuch a ſuperior ſtrengrh againſt them, were conſcious of 
many defects, which the enemy could not (and happy for us they did not} ſo well know. Such as, the fleet's being thinly 
manned, a great deficiency of ſtores and proviſions, both naval and military ; one the effect of a long voyage, the other 
occaſioned by the great expence of ammunition at the taking of Gibraltar; and the foulneſs of their ſhips, of infinite pre- 
judice, in a day of battle, fince it would hinder them both from purſuing an advantage, and from avoiding a misfortune : but 
notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, the confederates reſolved rather to ſeek, than to ſhun, an engagement. Lediard's na- 
val hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 793. ; ; ; 

The continuator of Rapin, as much a friend as he is to France, is oblig'd to own, that this action ſhew'd an exceſs of 
bravery in the Engliſh. He allows the inferiority of their force, and the diſadvantage of their having been ſo long at fea, 
as well as their having no place of refuge in caſe of misfortune : and yet (ſays he) they came off with honor. B. XXVI. 

78. ? 
. 7 5) The conſederate fleet conſiſted together of fiſty- three ſhips of the line, and eighteen ſmall craft ; but the admi- 
ral ordered the Swallow and the Panther, two fourth-rates, with a fiſth-rate, a ſixth- rate, and two fire-ſhips, to lay to the 
windward of him, that if the enemy's Van, ſhould puſh thro' our line, with their gallies and fireſhips, they might give 
them ſome diverſion. ; 

The French fleet conſiſted of fifty ſhips, that might be call'd of the line, but were in general, much larger than thoſe of the 
Engliſh, eight frigats, nine fire-ſhips, and two flutes : and beſides theſe they had twelve French, and eleven Spaniſh gallies ; 


in all ninety-two fail : eleven of the gallies were placed on the ſecond line of the white and blue ſquadron, under the com- 


mand of the duke of Turſis ; four, under the command of the marquis de Roye, behind the count de Thculouſe, in the 
center, and the other eight commanded by the marquis de Ferville, behind the marquis de Langeron, 1n the rear. Lediard's 
naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 791, 792. f : : 

(6) The fight was properly begun between fir Cloudeſly Shovel, and the marquis de la Villette, the former bearing down up- 
on the enemy, with the Van of the confederate fleet, and the latter hoping to cut him off. But admiral Shovel having diſ- 
covered the enemy's intention, immediately clap'd upon a wind, and fir George Rooke foreſeing what would be the conſe- 

uence, if his Van was intercepted, bore down upon them, with the reſt of the confederate fleet, and put our the ſignal 
fr the fight, which was immediately begun by admiral Shovel. The French accounts own, that in this part of the ingage- 
ment, between the marquis de Villette, and fir Cloudefly Shovel, the former was obliged to bear out of the line to repair, his 
ſloop being blown up by a bomb, and his ſhip ſet on fire, and in danger of blowing up likewite ; and that the ſame happened 
to monſieur de Belle-Iſle's ſhip, he himſelf being before kilb'd. 


Ne 39. Vol. III. | ib great 


to avoid the fight, were purſued, the 10th, and the Q. ANN» 
1th, by the report of their ſignal guns. AN* 1704 
The 12th, about. noon, they diſcovered the 


e fey accounts of this action, which, The fea-fight 
tho” they differ in ſome circumſtances, agree pretty off of Velez- 
well in the whole. I ſhall keep to that publiſh'd by Malaga. 


_ — 
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Q. Ax x, great fury on both ſides; but about two in the 


Ax. 1704. atternoon, the enemy's Van gave way to ours, 
WY WV which was commanded by fir Cloudeſly Shovel, 
The enemy's and led by fir John Leake; as their rear did to 
Vanand Rear the Dutch, towards night. But their body being 
give way. very ſtrong, and ſeveral of the _ of the ad- 
miral's, rear-admiral Byng's, and rear-admiral 
Dilkes diviſion's being forced to go out of the line, 
tor want of ſhot, the battle fell very heavy on 
the admiraPs own ſhip, the St. George, and the 
The Engliſh Shrewſbury (1). This want of ſhot was occa- 
1 fioned by cur great expence of it at Gibraltar; 
; and tho? every ſhip was ſupplied to have twenty- 
five rounds, two days before the battle, which 
was judged ſufficient, and would have been ſo, 
if we could have got ſo near the enemy as the 
admiral intended; (tho* the French pretended it 
was they who indeavor'd to fight cloſe ; but the 
Engliſh avoided it ; } yet every ſhip, that was on 

that ſervice, wanted ammunition before night. 
The enemy The battie ended with the day, when the enemy 


ketreats. went away, by the help of their gallies, to the Lee- 


ward. In the night, the wind ſhifted to the north- 
ward, and, in the morning, to the Weſtward, which 
gave the enemy the wind of us. We lay by, 
all day, within three leagues of one another, repair- 
ing our defects, and, at night, they filed, and ſtood 

to the northward. 
On the 15th, in the morning, the enemy was 
got four or five leagues to the wind ward of us; but, 
a little before noon, we had a breeze of wind, 
eaſterly, with which we bore down on them, till 
four o*clock, in the afternoon. It being too late 
to ingage, we brought to, and lay by, with our 
heads to the northward all night (2). | 
The Englim On the 16, in the morning, the wind being ſtil 
1 eaſterly, hazy weather, and having no ſight of the 
f enemy, or their ſcouts, we filed, and bore away to 
the weſtward, ſuppoſing they would have gone away 
for Cadiz, (3). But being adviſed from Gibraltar, 
and the coait of Barbary, that they did not paſs che 
Streights, we conclude they have been ſo —, 
treated, as to oblige them to return to Toulon, 
which may prevent any attempt upon Gibraltar, 
this winter, the ſending any ſuccor into Cadiz, or 
the inſulting the coaſt of Portugal, and conſtrain 


intend any of their ſhips thither this year (4), We Q. Au 
have not yet the articulars of the enemy's loſs. Ax“ 1704. 
The marquis de Villadarias, marching with his 
army to pag Gibraltar, ſent a letter to the Vain glory of 
Prince of Heſſe, governor of that place, that the the Spaniards, 
French have burnt eight of our ſhips, taken ſixteen, 
ſunk ſeven, and he allows the French have loſt 
four men of war, and one gally, and that the count 
de Thoulouſe is wounded. During the action, we 
ſaw two of the enemy's gallies ſink, and many of 
their ſhips ſo diſabled, that they were towed off 
by their gallies, and we have reaſon to believe 
ſeveral of them periſhed ; whereas there was not 
one of her Majeſty*s ſhips loſt, and the Dutch loſt 
only their admiral called the Albemarl, of ſixty- 


four guns, which blew up by accident, the 16th, 


in the afternoon, after we had loſt ſight of the 
enemy, and had only nine men ſaved. We loſt, Loſs of men 
beſide, 695 men killed, among whom were two on both ſides, 
captains, fir Andrew Leake, of the Grafton, and 
captain Cow, of the Ranelagh; and 1663 wounded, 
among whom were three captains, captain Mynge 
of the Namur, captain Baker, of the Monmouth, 
and captain Jumper, of the Lenox. Of the Dutch, 
captain Liinſlager was killed, and they had 400 men 
killed and wounded (5). = 

Our fleet having intirely loſt ſight of the enemy, 
ſir George call'd a council of war, in which it was 
determined to repair, with the fleet, to Gibraltar; 
and having ftaid eight days there to refit, and ſup- 
plied that place with men and proviſions, he failed 
from thence the 24th of Auguſt. The 26th, being out 
of the Streights-mouth, he gave the neceſſary orders 
to fir John Leake, and admiral Vanderduſſen, who 
with a ſquadron left under their command, were to pro- 
tect the coaſts of Portugal, and relieve Gibraltar, if it 
ſhould be beſieged, as it was apprehended. He then 
continued his voyage, with thoſe ſhips, which were 
in a condition to come home; and arrived at Spit- 
head, the 25th of September. The 29th, he waited 
on the Queen and Prince, at Windſor, who received 
him very graciouſly, and expreſsed themſelves very 
ws ſatisfied with his 2 9 

3 ſir George Rooke expected, with reſpect to 

Gibraltar, ſo E happen'd 3 for, in the — of 18 
October, the French and Spaniards, under the com- Gibraltar, 


them to a winter - paſſage to Weſt-France, it they | mand of the marquis de Villadarias, inveſted that in vain. 


* r * mn 
* 
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(1) This being obſerved by fir Cloudeſly Shovel, he like a good and valiant officer, immediately back'd aſtern, and indeavor- 
ed to re inforte the admiral. This act, both of valor and good ſea-manſhip, had two uſeful effects; firſt it drew ſeveral of the 
enemy's ſhips from our Center, which, was ſo hard preſs'd, by a great ſuperiority, both of ſtrength and number, and drove them 
at length out of the line: for after they had felt the force of this ſupply, from ſome of the ſhips of fir Cloudeſly Shovel's divi- 
fion, which were a- ſtern of him, they — it not ſaſe to advance along his broadſide; but being clean, and better ſailers, they 
ſet their ſprit-ſails, and with their boats a- head towed from him, without giving him the opportunity of exchanging a fingle 
broad ſide, with them. Theſe were the vice - admiral of their white, and the rear-admiral of their white and blue, with part of 
their divifions : and tho' the count de Thoulouſe was ſuſtained by the beſt ſhips and commanders in the center, and aſſiſted by the 

eſt officers, tor quality, experience and courage, (who were placed as counſellors near him) yet he ſhared at length the like 
fate as his van, and about ſeven o'clock, was obliged to tow out of danger. Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 794. 

(2) The confederates braved the enemy to conceal their own weakneſs, for neither fide had any great inclination, nor, indeed, 
were in a condition to come to a ſecond jngagement ; they were, therefore, glad to loſe ſight of one another Ib. | 

(3) They kept on their couſe towards the Spaniſh coaſt, and the confederates made ute of the ſame opportunity to bear away 
to the weſtward, and ſo got into Gibraltar. 

(4) Tho' both parties claimed the victory, yet, in the opinion of all impartial judges, neither had a very clear title to it. For 
as there was not one ſhip, either barnt, ſunk or taken, (the French gallies excepted) on either fide, (the Dutch ſhip blew up, 
by accident, two days, after the fight) ſo was the loſs of men near equal on both. The Engliſh and Dutch, however, carried their 
point, which was to diſable the French fleet, from aſſiſting the Spaniards, in retaking Gibraltar, which, together with the vaſt 
diſproprotion of ſtrength, with which they ingaged the enemy, makes their advantage little leſs, than a compleat victory. Be- 
ſides, whatever they may pretend, it is certain, that the iſſue of this general ingagement deprived them of the inclination to 
hazard another: for, after this, they never ventured their fleet at ſea; but contented themſelves with ſending out ſquadrons to 
diſturb the commerce of the confederates, by attackiug their convoys : and for this fleet, in particular, it is certain it ſuffered ſo 
much, in this action; and went into Toulon fo diſabled, that the ſhips could not be put into a conditon to go to ſea again in 
many months. Tho' the number of the ſlain and wounded on both ſides were pretty equal, yet the French, by their own account 
loit many more officers, and perſons of note. They name thirty-eight perſons of note killed, among whom were mon. de 
Belle-Iſle, a flag- officer, and the count de Chateau-Renaud ; and 112 wounded; among whom were ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction, particularly, the count de Thoulouſe, commander in chief, monſ. du Caſſe, a flag-officer, the count de 
Relingue, a lieutenant-general,the count de Sept Ville, and the marquis de Chateau- Renaud. Lediard's naval hiitory, ol II. p. 795. 

(5) I ſhould now, as I have hitherto done, with regard to other actions at ſea, give the enemy's account, but as they differ 
little or nothing from our relations, and even F. Daniel, and the Paris Gazet, allow every circumſtance of them, [except what I have 
above remarked) during the action, I have only to obſerve that tho' they have no farther title to a victory, than the account the rea- 
der has ſeen above (which agrees with their own) can give them, yet they laid claim to it, upon the only, and evidently falſe, 

tence of our fleet having left them maſters of the place of battle, and Te Deum was ſung, on that account, in Paris, by the 


re 
King's command, with as much ſolemnity, as if they had gained the moſt compleat victory. | 
place, 
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Q. ANN, place, and open'd trenches before it. However, fir 
Ax' 1704. John Leake arriving there from Portugal, with a 


affairs an the 
continent. 


lorable 


throwing ſupplies into the town, from time to time, | “ vor, by repreſenting,. in writing, the danger 
not only defeated their deſign for this year, but wherein the and ——— were at = 
extreamly harraſs d the beſiegers, and reduced them | © ſent inyoly'd, that her Majeſty, out of the ſame 
to great miſery and want. ** zeal for preſerving the liberties of Europe, 
Having thus given an account of our ſucceſs, this | ** for which ſhe was ſo much fam'd, among the 
year, at ſea; I come now to the proceedings of our | Potentates in alliance with her Majeſty, would 
armies on the continent, and particularly in Ger- | be pleaſed to order the duke of arlborough, 
many, where ſuch glorious actions were perform'd, “ her captain-general, {eriouſly to conſult with the 
to the eternal honor of the Engliſh nation, that they | ** States-general, of the ſpedieſt method for aſſiſting 
deſerve all the notice which can poſſibly find place | the empire; or, at leaſt, to conduct part of the 
in a general hiſtory : but to be withal as brief, as the | troops in her Majeſty's pay beyond ſea, to pre- 
nature of the ſubject will allow, I ſhall confine my 5 ſerve Germany from a total ſubverſion ; it not 
ſelf to the bare relation of facts, from the moſt . being juſt in it ſelf, nor any ways advantageous to 
genuine accounts I have been able to procure, refering ** the common cauſe, that her Majeſty's troops 
the reader, for the confirmation of them, to the | ©* ſhould tarry on the frontiers of Holland; which 
more particular relations, letters, and other docu- | were not in the leaft threatned by the enemy, and 
ments, on which they are grounded (1). «« were defended by great rivers and ſtrong places 
The affairs of the empire were (as I have already | ** whilſt the empire was deſtroyed by the F rench 


fate of the obſerved) in a very deſperate condition. The Em- troops, by fire and ſword. In the concluſion 
Emperor and peror was reduced tothe laſt extremities : the Elector © count Wratiſlau ſaid, that the deſire he moſt 


Empire. 


of Bavaria was maſter of the Danube, quite down | ** humbly preſented was grounded on the alliance 
to Paſſau, and the male-contents in Hungary were | ©* concluded between the Emperor, England and 
making a formidable progreſs. The Emperor was | Holland; purſuant to which ke hoped, that her 
not in a condition to maintain a defenſive war long Majeſty would give thoſe orders, which were 
on both fides : nor was he able to make any oppoſi- | <* neceſſary for the afliſtance of Germany; by the 
tion againſt them at ail, ſhould they have once come | want of which, he foreſaw the miſchiets which 
to act in concert. Thus his affairs had a very dark | ** would inſue to the common cauſe; eſpecially 
appearance, and his utter ruin ſeem'd to be] if the orders of the States-general, to recall their 
approaching, troops from the empire, ſhould take place, 

Vienna was in apparent danger of being | ©* in a time when France indeavor'd to fend a 
beſieged, on both ſides; and it was but in a] powerful aſliſtance to their army in Bavaria“. 


very indifferent ſtate of defenſe. Prince Eugene, | To this memorial, the —_=_ was pleaſed to return Her Majely's 
The Emperor under theſe emergencies, wiſely propoſed, that the | an anſwer, by mr. Secr. 


implores the Emperor ſhould implore the protection of the Queen the duke of Marlborough, captain-general of 


Queen's pro- 
tection, 


of Great-Britain z which being agreed to, countWra- | © her armies, had received orders from her Ma- 
tiſlau, his Imperial Majeſty's miniſter, managed the jeſty, to take the moſt effectual methods with the 
negociation at our court. with great application and] States - general of the United-provinces, her good 


Count Wra- ſecrecy (2), and on the 2d of April, preſented a me- | allies and confederates, to fend a ſpeedy ſuccor 
tiau's me- morial to her Majeſty (3), importing: thathaving, | to his imperial Majeſty, and the Empire, and 
morial to the c at ſeveral times, repreſented to her Majeſty's | to preſs the States to take the neceſſary meaſures 


Queen, 


« miniſters, by word of mouth, the preſſing ne- | © to reſcue Germany, from the imminent danger 
4e ceſſities of the Empire, by the breaking in of a] it was expoſed to (4).” 


* conſiderable army of French into Bavaria; which, | Purſuant to her Majeſty's commands, the duke The duke of 
« together with the Inſurrection in Hungary, had imbark'd at Harwich, the 8th of April, O. S. with his Marlborough 
<« reduced the Imperial Hereditary countries | brother, general Churchill, and ſeveral other officers Pen for 


& into an incredible perplexity and confuſion ; ſo | of note, and came the 21ſt. N. S. to the Hague. * 
c that, it was to be feared, an intire re- The 23d, he had a preliminary conference, with the 
te yolution and deſolation of all Germany would | deputies of the States, about the meaſures he thought 
« follow, if ſome ſpeedy aſſiſtance were not ap- | moſt proper to be proſecuted this ſummer, The 
<« plied, proportionable to the great danger they | 2d of May, his grace had another long conference 
e were now threatned with: he was extreamly well | with the deputies of the States-general, in which he 
« ſatisfied with the zeal her Majeſty's miniſters had | declared to them the project he had long before 
« for the common cauſe, and with the attention | concerted, and of which he had only given ſome 
« they gave to his repreſentations ; but nothing | hints, to ſuch of them as he had moſt confidence 
<« being as yet reſolved on, tho? the ſeaſon was far in, when, at the deſire of the States, he went laſt 
advanced; and the final reſolution, on the ſeveral | to the Hague. He told them withal, that his march- 
& ſchemes that had been preſented, being deferr'd, ing into Germany would molt conduce to the 


—ů 


(1) It may be proper to inform the reader, that T hear mean ſuch authentic and more extenſive relations, documents, and letters, 
2s are here and there diſperſed in more voluminous hiſtories, both domeſtic and forein, and in the lives and memoirs of particular 
perſons ; eſpecially Lediard's life of Marlborough, which contains many ſuch, never before made public. = 

(2) The Duke of Marlborough ſaw the neceſſity of undertaking his relief, and reſolved to uſe all poſſible indeavors, to put it in 
execution. When he went into Holland, as I have faid above, he propoſed it to the penſionary, and other perſons of the 
greateſt confidence : they approved of it ; but it was not adviſeable to propoſe it to the States, at that time _ would = 
have thought their country ſafe, if their army ſbould be ſent ſo far from them : nothing could be long a ſecret, _ wry mo 
to ſuch an aſſembly, and the main hope of ſucceeding in this deſign lay in the ſecrecy, with which it * conducted. 1 ere- 
fore, under the pretext of carrying the war to the Moſel, every thing was prepared, that was neceſlary for executing the true 
deſign. Lediard's life of Marlborough. Vol. I. p. 285, ed * ee e 

(3) I have thought it neceſſary to inſert this memorial at large, as it fully juſtifies our conduct (and the 3 0 9 in this 
glorious campain, which, ſucceſsful as it proved, has not been free from cenſure: but of this I ſhall have occaſion to {ay more 
below. F f 
(4) Either the foregoing memorial was but matter of form, or the Emperor's envoy was then oy rg mee the y_ 
project, which the duke of Marlborough had already formed to deliver the empire; and which, it is ſaid, he ha 4 — — 
to three perſons in England only, viz. the Queen, the Prince of Denmark, and the lord- treaſurer; not to above tw — — 
in Holland; and not to any of the Imperial - court, before he was ready to put it in execution. Lediard's liſe of Marlborough, 


Vol. I. p. 287. advantage 
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** *till the arrival of the duke of Marlborough at Q- AN N- 


the Hague, this envoy thought himſelf obliged, Ax' 1704. 
ſquadron of men of war, under his command, and | before re grace's 3 gh 40 his l Fg — 28 | 1204 


edges, importing, cc that anſwer. 
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ſame time, he received advice from the Netherlands, Q. A y y, 
that thirty-five battalions, and forty ſix ſquadrons, Ax 1704. 


G12 
A x x, advantage of the confederacy, and the annoyance of 
Fo 1704. the common enemy, and doubted not but the 


LR States-general would readily concur with him, in the 


ſame opinion. After the States-general had de- 


bated this matter a whole day, the duke had, the 


next morning, a conference with them, and the 
council of ſtate, to whom he made a very lively 
repreſentation, of the imminent danger, which 
threatned the whole empire, and with that, all Eu- 
rope, if an immediate check were not given 
to the progreſs of the French and Bavarians in Ger- 
many 3 adding, that, being now entire maſters of 
the Maeſe, and all the Spaniſh Guelderland, a 
ſmall number of forces were ſufficient to ſecure their 
frontiers. Some of the members of theſe illuſ- 
trious bodies were apprehenſive, that, by dividing 
their forces, they might loſe, in one ſummer, the 
advantages they had gained in the two former, 


were order*d to march from the French army there, CLFYNg 


to the Moſel; being yet perſuaded the duke's in- 
tention was to act on that ſide. 


Upon theſe advices, the duke preſs'd the march Junction of 


of his army, with all 


junction of the French and Bavarians, he advanced 
himſelf with the horſe, and left his brother to fol- 
low him with the Infantry. Notwithſtanding this 
diligence, he had the diſſatisfaction, on the 23d, 
being then near Bonn, to hear, that the recruits for 
the French army, in Bavaria, with farther re-inforce- 
ments, had actually joined the Elector, the 2oth, at 
Villingen (3). This incident did, indeed, greatly 
increaſe the difficulties our illuſtrious general had to 
incounter with, but could not ſhake his ſteady reſo- 


poſſible aſſiduity, and to pre- the French 


vent the ill conſequences that might attend a con- ud Bava- 


The States However, the reaſons alledg'd by the duke, and | lution. The eyes of all Europe were, by this time, 
concur in the the reputation and credit he had with them, added | fix'd on the duke, who, notwithſtanding this jun- 
duke's to the influence of thoſe, with whom he had truſted | Etion, was, on account of the number of the troop's, 
meaſures. ig ſecret, made ſo great an impreſſion in their | which the French left behind them, and by the 
minds that all affairs, relating to the operations of | marſhal de Tallard's marching back, with the reſt 
the inſuing campaign, were happily determined | of his army, towards the Rhine, confirmed in his 
and adjuſted, in this conference, after which, his | opinion, “that the enemy was yet wholly ignorar.c 
— took his leave of them, and, on the 5th of | of his true deſign: he, therefore, continued his 
ay, went in a yacht to Utrecht (1). march, with unwearied diligence. 
The duke of The next day, the duke's coaches met him at The 31ft, the army paſs'd the Mayn, at Caſſel, 
Alarl- Utrecht, with which he proceeded to Ruremond, | Over againſt Mentz, and the duke continued his The duke 
—_— where he arrived the 8th, and, the ſame evening, | march towards the Neckar, and came the 24 ot 8 his 
Germany. — orders for building a bridge, over which the | June to Ladenburg. where the troops paſs'd that Waren. 
ngliſh, and other troops deſign'd (as it was in- | river. His grace, having gained the advance of 


duſtriouſly reported) for the Moſel were to pals. 
The 18th, the duke march'd to Bedburg, where 
he was joined by general Churchill, with the Eng- 
liſh forces and the artillery (2). The 20th, he ad- 
vanced to Kerpen, and the next day to Kalſecken, 
where he received an expreſs from Prince Lewis 
of Baden, giving it as his opinion, that the French 
might force their paſſage thro* the black foreſt, 
and re-inforce the Elector of Bavaria, which was 
confirmed by the opinions of the Prince of Heſſe, 
monſicur Bulau, and baron Hompeſch. 


About the 


ſome days march of the French, wrote to the States, 
and thought he might now let them know the whole 
ſecret, that he had the Queen's order, to march to 
the relief of the empire, with which he hoped they 
would agree, and allow of his carrying their troops 
to ſhare in the honor of that expedition. He had 
their anſwer, as quick as the courier could carry it, 
by which they approved of the deſign, and ot his 
—_— their troops with him; ſo that now the 
whole army was at his command without controul 


(4). The duke having given orders to his foot and 


1 


(1) The conſumate wiſdom of the duke of Marlborough, in the — of this important affair, on which the fate of 

sl Germany, I may ſay of all Europe, depended, cannot be fufficiently admir'd. The plan of it was intirely his own, and 

was long treaſur'd up in his breaſt only. When matters were ripe for that purpoſe, and the way prepared, he open'd his 

defign to his ſoverein, whoſe approbation and conſent was primarily neceſſary; but truſted none elſe with the ſecret, but the 

lord-treaſurer, in whom he knew he could confide, and who muſt neceſſarily have a knowlege of it. Having the Queen's con- 

= ſent, he was ſenſible that of the States was likewiſe requiſite, as ſo large a body of their troops were under him, to be inſtrumen- 
tal in the execution of it. He then * ſome part of his mind, to one or two only of the aſſembly of the States, in his firſt 
voyage to Holland, but prudently kept the main deſign yet a ſecret, At his return to Holland, theſe his confidents having pre- 
par'd the way, he open'd fo far of his mind, to the whole aſſembly of the States, and by ſorce of argument obtain'd their con- 
ſent to act with their troops, in Germany, that is, on the Moſel; but they had yet no knowlege of his real deſign to march 
into the heart of the Empire, and ſtrike at the root of the evil, which threaten'd, and muſt have brought to paſs its intire ruin, 
without this ſeaſonable and falutary relief. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 289. 

(2) The French, in Flanders, began, by this time, to bealarm'd ; tho' they were far from ſuſpecting the duke's real deſign. 

His marching towards Coblentz, and the great preparations which were making, in that place, made them believe, that hi, 
= deſigned to open the campain, with the ſiege of Traerbach, and indeavor to advance, along the Moſel, into France. 
| pon this ſuppoſition, they detach'd eight battalions, and ſixteen ſquadrons, towards that river, and gave out, that they intend- 
ed the ſiege of Huy, vainly imagining, that, by this report, they might ſtop the progreſs of the Engliſh general. This feint was 
too thinly gloſs'd over, to have any effect on the duke; and, beſide, he very well krew, that the forces he had left in Flanders, 
under the command of monſ. d'Auverquerque, were ſufficient to fruſtrate any attempt the French could make on that ſide ; he, 
therefore continued his march. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 292. 

(3) The conduct of the Imperialiſts, on this account, was very much cenſured, as well for truſting the guard ofthe important 
paſles of the Black-foreſt, to the militia alone, as becauſe they did not take the opportunity of fighting the elector of Bavaria, 
when they might have done it to advantage. The duke of Wirtemberg, os margrave of Bareyth, and count Stirum, 
who had a fine army, conſiſting of ninty-nine ſquadrons, and forty-two battalions, had reſolved to attack the elector of 
Bavaria, the 17th, near Villingen : but Prince Lewis of Baden ſent them poſitive orders, not to ſtir from their camp till he arrived. 
He came, indeed, the 19th, and it was reſolved, to attack the enemy, the next day; but it was then too late, and the opportunity 
was neglected : and tho the army march'd, according to the reſolution taken, they found the enemy ſecure, and out of their 
reach. They had, however, another opportunity afterwards, which was as ſhametully neglected. Prince Lewis being joined the 
24th, by 7000 men, from the lines of Stolhoffen, moved towards Stockach, and thither the Bavarians were marching, likewiſe, 
it being the only paſs thro' which they could retreat: inſtead of ſecuring this paſs, the Imperialiſts amus'd themſelves with 
cannonading the enemy, who in the mean time eſcap'd, thro* a defile ſo narrow, that only two men could go in front, and tak - 
ing the advantage of the night, between the 25th and 26th in the morning their whole army was got thro'. The Bavarians were 
three days without bread, and had the Imperialiſts jecured this paſs, they muſt of neceſſity have laid down their arms and diſ. 
banded themſelves. Lediard's life of Marlborough. Vol. I p. 298. 

1 {4) The duke's bending his march towards the Danube was a terrible ſurprize to the French, who, after their firſt miſtake 
in their conjectures, that the field of his graces action was to be, on the Moſel, had ſurmiſed, that he would advance to the 
Upper-Rhine, and that he might have a deſign on Landau. This jealouſly was confirm'd, both by his grace's march ro Mentz, 
and by the governor of Philipſburg's making a bridge over the Rhine. Upon this ſuſpicion, marſhal Tallard, repa(s'd the 
Rhine, the ſecond of June, at Altenheim, in order, either to join the marſhal de Villeroy, or to oppoſe the duke of Marlborough's 
pallage over that river. Lediard's life ot Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 303. 
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Q. Aux. artillery, which had paſs'd the Mayn to follow 


An? 1704. wich the re- inforcement of horſe and foot, which 
ND as marching from the Maeſe, under the duke of 
| | Wirtemberg, his grace decamp'd from Ladenburg, 
the 6th, and continued his march to Great-anndach. 
The gꝗth, the duke march'd, with the horſe, from 
Great-gardach to Mondelſheim, where he halted 
the next day, and, in the morning, received advice, 
by an adjutant-general, that Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, with count Wratiſlau, were on the road to 
his camp, intending to dine with his grace. About 
' Three in the afternoon, his highneſs arrived, at the 
duke's quarters, at Mondelſheim, where he was 
received with all the marks of honor and civility 
due to his rank and quality. 

Poſterity, as well as the preſent age will, without 
doubt, be curious to know, what paſgd at the firſt 
interview of theſe twin-conſtellations in glory, the 
two greateſt generals ot this age, equal in their 
merit and fame, as well for their courage and con- 
duct in milicary exploits, as their prudence in coun- 
cil ; their dexterity and addreſs, in the managment 
of affairs; and their politeneſs, temper and atfabi- 
lity. What is come to ay knowledge, I ſhall faith- 
tully relate, and wiſh it were in my power to gratify 
the reader farther. After dinner, which was as 
magnificent as the circumſtances ot time and place 
could admit of, the remaining part of the day was 
ſpent in conſultations, on the preſent poſture of at- 

They hold a fairs, Which laited ſeveral hours together, and the 
conſultation. mutual ſatisfaction -and opinion they, at that time, 
couceived, at and ot each others prudence and capa- 
city, mult have been very great; ſince the recipro- 
cal eſteem, they belore had, grew, from thence 
forward, into ſo ſtrict a friendſhip and confidence, as 
very much contributed to the glorious ſucceſſes, 
which atttended the arms of the allies, during the 
whole war. The reſult ot their conſultations then was, 
that the two armies ſhould join, and that the duke 
of Marlborough, and Prince Lewis of Baden, 
ſhould command, each, day, alternately, and that 
Prince Eugene ſhould head a ſeparate army on the 

Rhine. 8 5 

The next day, his highneſs marched with the duke 
Compliments to Great-Heppach, where his grace having ordered 


Firſt inter- 

view between 

prince Eu- 
ene, and 

the duke of 


Marlborough 


A ſketch of 
their charac- 
ters, 


Reſult of it. 


paſ'd be- his army to be drawn up, in Battalia, before the 
3 Prince, his highneſs expreſs'd his ſurprize, to find 
the duke, them in ſo excellent a condition, after fo long and 


ſpeedy a march: upon which occaſion, he 1s re- 
ported to have ſaid; my lord, I never ſaw bet- 
«« ter horſes, better cloaths, finer belts and accoutre- 
« ments; yet all theſe may be had for mony; but 
there is a ſpirit in the looks of your men, which 
«« ] never yet {aw in any, in my life“ . His grace, 
who could not bur be extreamly pleaſed with the 
compliment, was not, however behind-hand with 
his highneſs in politeneſs, but is ſaid to have an- 
ſwer'd: „ſir, it it be as you ſay, that ſpirit is in- 
&* ſpired in them by your preſence.” 
The 12th, advice was brought from the army 
Prince Lewis commanded by Prince Lewis of Baden, that three 


of Baden regiments of horſe march'd from thence, the 8th, 
comes to the 


7 to the lines of Stolhoffen; and that, the ioth, they 
— were followed by 9000, men of the Pruſſian forces, 
in order to oppoſe the French, on that fide. The 

13th, in the morning,. the duke was informed by 

count Wratiſlau, that Prince Lewis of Baden was 

coming poſt to meet his grace : upon which the 

duke 2 colonel Cadogan, with a compliment to 

his highneſs, whom he found at Eflingen, with 

Prince Lobcowitz, his nephew, and conducted them 
to Great-Heppach. 2 eee e | 

Among other expreſſions of civility, which paſs'd 

Expreſſions between Prince Lewis and the duke of Marlborough, 
efcivil his highneſs ſaid 3 “that his grace was come to ſave 
nal ns the Empire, and give him an opportunity to 


them. 


5 vindicate his honor, which he was ſenſible was, | 
Vol. III, 
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* in ſome manner, at the laſt ſtake, in the opinion Q. An x, 
Sof ſome people.” To which his grace is ſaid Ax“ 1704. 
to have replied : that he came to learn from him. 
** how to do the empire ſervice; for they muſt 

*© want judgment who did not know, that the Prince 

* of Baden had not only, when his health would 

permit him, preſerved the Empire, but extended 

its conqueſts, as well as ſecured its own.” Mu- 

tual compliments being over, a conference was held 

between the generals, wherein it was reſolved, A conference 
that the Auxiliary troops, in the neighbourhood, _— the 
* ſhould join the army on the Danube, for ſome Se 

„ days, and that Prince Lewis, and the duke of 

%% Marlborough, ſhould have each his day of com- 

mand alternatively, as long as they continued to- 
gether ; while Prince Eugene ſhould repair to- 
wards Philipſburg, to defend the Paſſage of the 
Rhine, the lines of Stolhoffen, the country of 
«© Wirtemberg, or act otherwiſe, according to the 
„ motions of the French“. 

The next morning early, the horſe march'd from 
Great-Heppach, while his grace ſtaid there, to en- A farther mo- 
tertain Prince Lewis and Prince Eugene at dinner, tion of the 
after which, the former returned to his army on army. 
the Danube, and Prince Eugene went poſt for 
Philipſburg, to command the army on the Rhine. 

In the Evening, the duke joined the troops under 

his command, in the camp at Eberſpach, where 

the Prince of Heſſe, with monſ. Bulau, and baron 
Hompeſch attended, to acquaint his grace, that the 

troops were all in the neighbourhood, ready to 

march to their appointed rendezvous. The 21ſt, 

the army incamp'd between Launſheim and Urping, 

and, on the 22d, made a motion, in order to qoin They join 
Prince Lewis of Baden at Weſterſtetten. with that un- 

In the mean time, the Elector of Bavaria ſent der Prince 
a conſiderable detachment, to Dillingen and Law- Lewis of 
ingen, with intent, that upon the advance of the 
confederate army, towards the Danube, his whole 
army might poſſeſs themſelves of that camp. The 
23d, Prince Lewis and the duke, continued in the 
camp, near Launſheim, to form the line of battle; 
and, the ſame day, his grace reviewed the twelve 
regiments of foot, which came into thoſe parts, 
the preceeding year, under the command of lieu- 
tenant-general Goor, with the four battalions of the 
duke of Wirtemberg's troops, in the pay of the States, 
which appeared compleat, and in very good order. 

The next day, the army, march'd from Launſheim Notions of 
and Weſterſtetten, and incamp'd, with the right at the united 
Elchingen, near the Danube, and the left at Lan-; confederate 
guenau, where they halted three days. The 28th, amy. 
they march'd again, and incamp'd, with the right 

at Herbrecting, and the left at Gingen, on the river, 

Brentz, within two leagues of the Elector of Bavaria's 

army, which lay between Dillingen and Lawingen, 

with the Brentz between the two armies. | 

The 29th, the Engliſh foot and artillery, under 
the command of general Churchill, who had been 
joined in their march, by a battalion of the King of 
Pruflia's forces, arrived in the camp, and took their 
poſt in the line, where an interval had been left for 
them: ſo that all the forces the duke of Marlbo- 
rough expected had now join d him, except- 
ing the Daniſh horſe, which were detach'd after 
him, from the Netherlands. The whole army then 


Ly 
* 


conſiſted of ninety-ſix battalions of foot, and 202 


ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, having with them 
forty-four field- cannon, four hawbitzers, and 
twenty-four pontons. The ſame day, the generals 
held a council of war, wherein it was reſolved to 
draw near Donawert; Whereupon, the laſt day 
of June, the conſederate army march*d from Gin- 
gen, and Herbrechting, and incamp'd, with their 
right, at Landhauſen, and their left, at Balmer- 
ſhoffen : They marched ſo near the enemy's camp, 
that lieutenant-general Bulau, was ſent out, the 


70 night 
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An” 1704.dragoons, to ſecure the avenues, by which they 
might have diſturb'd the march of the allies, who, 


The fight at 


Schellenberg, from the duke's march, 


near Dona- 
wert. 


by theſe means, proceeded without any oppolition. 
The enemy's army was then computed to conſiſt of 
eighty· eight battalions and 160 ſquadrons, having 
ninety peices of canon, forty mortars and hawbitzers, 
and thirty pontons. The firſt of July, the confederates 
continued their march, in ſight of the Elector of 
Bavaria's army at Dillingen, and incamp'd, with 
their right, at Amerdingen, and their lett at On- 
deringen. The camp being pitch'd, the duke of 
Marlborough, with a guard of ſixty ſquadrons, ad- 
vanc'd a little in the front of his army, to take a 
view of the ſtrong ſituation of the enemy, and 
returning ſoon after, gave the neceſſary orders for 
preparing every thing during the night, in order 
to attack the enemy's intrenchments, the next day. 
Some officers were of opinion, that after ſo tireſome 
a march, the troops ſhould have ſome reſt 
2” the attack, but the duke would hear of no 
8. | 

he Elector of Bavaria rightly judging, 
that he intended to 
attack Donawert, ſent a conſiderable detach- 
ment, of his beſt troops, to re-inforce count 
d' Arco, who was poſted at Schellenberg, a riſing 
ground, near that place, on the north-ſide, 
where he had already caſt up great intrenchments, 
and imploy*'d ſome thouſands of pioneers, for 
ſeveral days, to perfect thoſe works, which 
covered Donawert, on that point between the 
rivers Brentz and Danube : but notwithſtanding 
that great advantage, the duke of Marlborough 
reſolved to drive the enemy ſrom that important 
poſt. The neceſſary orders being, accordingly, 
iven to the army, his grace advanced, the 2d of 
July, at three in the morning, with a detachment of 
6000 foot, commanded by lieutenant-general Goor, 


and thirty ſquadrons of Engliſh and Dutch cavalry, 


beſide three battalions of Imperial grenadiers 
the reſt of the army, under Prince Lewis, fol- 
lowing, with all poſſible diligence ; but the way 
being very bad and long, the detachment led by 
his grace, could not come to the river Wernitz, 
which runs by Donawert, till about noon, and it 
was three in the afternoon, before the bridges were 
finiſh'd, to get over that river, with the artillery, 
About five, the duke had paſs'd it, at the head of 
the cavalry, and riding up as near to the intrench- 
ments as was neceſſary viewed them, and then made 
the neceſſary diſpoſition for the attack. In the mean 
time, the Engliſh and Dutch artillery began to 
thunder againſt the enemy, who anſwer'd as briſkly 
from their batteries for about an hour. 


All things being ready for the attack, the Eng- ©. 
liſh and Dutch foot, 1 7 by the horſe — "op * 
dragoons, commanded by lieutenant general Goor, WY 
and brigadier Ferguſon, made the onſet, with un- 
parallel'd valor and intrepidity, before the Impe- 
rialiſts came up, and met with ſuch a vigorous de- 
fence, that, having the greateſt part of the enemy's 
forces to deal with, they were twice repulſed, but, 
after an ingagement of near an hour and a half, 
the Imperiliſts being, by that time, come up, their 
cavalry broke into the intrenchments, and the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch forcing their way in, about the The enemy's 
ſame time, the confederates made a terrible ſlaugh- — 
ter of the enemy, purſuing them to the very Da- 
nube, where a great part of them followed the 
example of the count d' Arco, and other general- 
officers, who ſaved themſelves by ſwimming over 
that river. They took ſixteen pieces of the enemy's 
canon, with all their ammunition, tents and bag- 
gage, and thirteen colors, beſide count d' Arcos 
plate, with other rich booty, which was diſtributed mw booty 
among the victorious ſoldiers. 

All the confederate troops that ingaged, behaved 
themſelves with a great deal of bravery and reſo- 
lution z and the horſe and dragoons ſhared the glo 
of the day, with the infantry : but the firſt attac 
being begun by a battalion of the Engliſh toot- 
guards, and the regiments of Orkney and Ingoldſby, 
they ſuffered more than any others (1). | 

The enemy's forces conſiſted of two battalions 
of the Elector's life-guards, one of grenadiers, 
thirteen other bavarian battalions, five French, 
four regiments of Cuiraſſiers, of 800 men each, 
and three ſquadrons of dragoons, making in all 
about 18000 men, (tho* ſome accounts make them 
32000) all choice troops, commanded by count 
d' Arco, field-marſhal of the Eleftor of Bavaria's 
forces, lieutenant-general Lutzemburg, and count 
Maffey, generals of Battalia, beſide two French 
lieutenant-generals, The duke of Marlborough 
gain'd great honor in this action, giving his orders 
with the greateſt preſence of mind imaginable, and 
expoſing his perſon to the greateſt danger (2): 
nor was Prince 27 of Baden . in = 
forming the part a brave and great general. 
The loſs of 1 killed, wounded, priſoners £2 2 
and deſerters was computed at five, ſome accounts 
ſay 6000 men; nor was that of the confederates 
much leſs (3), which, however, was abundantly 
made up, by the gaining ſo compleat a victory as 
gave them a. free entrance into the duke of Baya- 
ria's country, and forced that Elector to retire un- 
der the canon of Augſburg. LENS 

The next day, the Bavarian gariſon quited Dona- 


_ (1) The French, tho they could not deny the confederates the honor, of this 
it, by ling their works were not near finiſh'd, and exaggerating the loſs of men and officers, this action coſt them. The 
allies (ſay their writers) tho' we loſt but 10600 men, in the action, had 6000 men kill'd, in their ſeveral attacks, and a far 


victory, indeavor'd to leſſen the of 


greater number and ſome of their regiments were almoſt intirely cut off. Several of their generals were killed or 
wounded, and the count de Stirum died of his wounds after the battle. In the former part of their account, they go exceedingly 
beyond the truth. But for the latter, it is certain the confederates loſt a great number of brave officers ; and, indeed, it could 
not naturally be otherwiſe, in ſo deſperate an attempt. | | 

(2) The continuator of 1 in French, who, on other occaſions, is very ready to rob the duke of Marlborough of his 
merit, is oblig'd to confeſs here, that the victory was wholly owing to the activity, and of the Engliſh general.. 
If (ays he) the duke had dcfer'd the attack till the next day, as he was advis'd, it is certain he would never have ſucceed- 


ed, the enemy would have been re. inſorced, and have perſected their intrenchments . B. xxvi. p. 568. 
(3) An officer, then in the army, has given us the following general liſt of the kill'd 3 this action: 
i EE Kill'd Wounded 
Lieutenant-generals — ä 6 5 
Major- generals- — 5 — — 2 "SP 
Brigadiers — — — — 1 
Colonels. — — — 7 
Lieutenant colonels — — — 7 9 
Majors my 8 15 
Captains, 26 62 
Subalterns — — — 46 181 
Soldier ͥ ꝛ—.1ü— — 1329 3599 
1423 3981 
2493 


Total kill'd and wounded 5474 
Among 
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upon the approach of the confederates, 
e down the bridges : but had not time to 
deſtroy theit ammunition and proviſions, as they 
intended (2). 

During the whole time of action, the confede- 
rates ſtood to their arms, in a readineſs, either to 
aſſiſt the aſſailants, if occaſion had required, or to 
oppoſe the Bavarian army, if they had attempted 
any thing againſt the camp, in the mean time; and 
the whole army, — * thoſe troops that had been 
imployed in the attack, reſted on their arms all night. 

The Elector of Bavaria was no ſooner informed 


Denn of the defeat of his troops at Schellenberg, than he 
quits his quitted his advantageous camp, between Dillingen 
camp, and Lawingen, and came to the other fide of the 
Danube, over againſt Donawert, the third, in his 
march to the river Lech, to prevent the confede- 

rates cutting of his retreat to his own country. 
The confederate army paſsd the Danube, the 
= 8 5th of July, over ſeveca] bridges of pontons, near 
— under Donawert, and incamp'd at Mertingen, in the do- 


the cannon of Minions of of the Elector of Bavaria, whoſe army 
Augſburg. had retired to the other fide of the Lech, and in- 
trench'd themſelves under the canon of Augſburg. 

The 6th was obſerved as a day of thankſgiving 
for the late victory, throughout the whole army; 
and te deum was ſung in Prince Lewis of Baden's 
camp, and in all the towns adjacent, 

The duke, to improve this advantage, and not to 
ſuffer the enemy to recover out of the conſternation 
they were under, immediately commanded his troops 
to paſs the Lech, upon which the gariſon of Neu- 
burg abandoned that place, and retired to Ingold- 
ſtadt. The duke, thereupon, ſent a detachment 
to take poſſeſſion of that place, and general -Her- 
beville, who commanded a body of three or 
4000 men, on the other ſide of the Danube, was 
ordered to remain there for it's ſecurity, the im- 
portance of it being great for drawing of provi- 
tions out of Franconia, The enemy having, like- 
wiſe, left a gariſon in Rain, a ſmall town in the cir- 
cle of Bavaria, about half a league on the other 
ſide of the Lech, the confederate generals reſolv'd 
to attack it, and it was inveſted accordingly. 

The 13th, the count de Vehlen, general of the 
The marſhals Palatine-horſe, came to the confederate camp, with 
oC, advice from Prince Eugene, that the marſhals de 

the Villeroy and Tallard, with an army of 45,000 
Rhine, men, had paſs'd the Rhine, about fort Kehl, and 

ve out, that they were reſolved to ſuccor the 

lector of Bavaria, and it was not doubted but 
one of them, at leaſt, would attempt it, his high- 
neſs, therefore, deſired a re-inforcement of horſe 
might be ſent him, to inable him the better to ob- 
ſerve the enemy's motions. Prince Maximilian, 
of Hanover, (the late King George's brother) was 


A thanks- 


* 


Newburg 
taken. 


Are-i - 

322 thereupon detach'd, with thirty ſquadons of Impe- 
Prince Eu- rial horſe, with orders to join Prince Eugene, with 
gene, all poſſible diligence; and the duke of Matlbo- 


rough- ſent, likewiſe, an 
latter, that, if he thought neceſſary, a larger num- 
ber ſhould follo W. 5 


expreſs, to acquaint the 


The ſame night, the trenches were opened before O. 
Rain; the gariſon ſeemed, at firſt, reſolved to de- 3 
fend it to the laſt extremity: but the beſiegers . 
playing upon the town, with twenty ſeven pieces of Rain taken. 
canon; and the approaches being carried on, with 
good ſucceſs, -the 16th, in the morning, the gar- 
riſon deſired to capitulate, and, the articles being 
agreed on, they marched out, the next day, being 
about 400 foot, commanded by the count de Merci, 
a brigadier general, and were conducted by a party 
of horſe to the Elector of Bavaria's camp, near 
Augſburg. Four hundred men of the allies took 
poſſeſſion of the place, in which they found twenty- 
tour braſs-canon, with ſome ammunition, and a 
great quantity of proviſions, | 

The army decamp'd, the ſame day, from Bur- 
cheim, and came, with the right to Holtz, and the 
left to Ooſterhauſen. The iFth, the allies being 
Incourag'd by the proſperity of their arms, and 
willing to puſh forward their conqueſts, continued 
their march, and incamp'd, with the right, at 
Kuepach. and the left at Aicha, a very fine town. Aicha 
Here the enemy had a gariſon of eight or 900 Bava- * 
rian Boors, who, refuſing to ſubmit, were part of 
them put to the ſword, the reſt made priſoners of 
war, and the town permited to be plunder'd by 
the ſoldiers. Here likewiſe the generals took their 
quarters, and cauſed a magazine to be erected. 

The Emperor, no ſooner received advice of this,,,  - 
ſucceſs of the confederate army, which might juſt- — — 
ly be called his delivery from apparent ruin and de- to the duke 
ſolation, than he was thoughttul how to ſhew the of Marl- 
grateful ſenſe he had of the ſignal ſervice done him borough. 
by the duke of Marlborough ; and, therefore wrote 
a letter of thanks to his grace, on occaſion of the 
victory at Schellenberg. 

Count Wratiflau, upon the delivery of this let- 
ter, told the duke, „that the Emperor deſired he 
would accept of the honor intended him, of 
the title and dignity of a Prince of the Empire z 
which his grace, at firſt, declined ; till, at ength, 
the Queen, at his Imperial Majeſty's requeſt, laid 
her commands upon him to accept of it. The Friedberg 
22d of July, the enemy abandoned Friedburg, of taken. 
which the confederates immediately took poſſeſſion. 

The 23d, the army marched again, and in- The eleQor 
camp'd, with the right, at Wolfurtſhauſen, and the ot Bavaria 
left ar Ooſtmaring; the town of Friedburg being in eut off from 
the center of the line, and within a league of Augſ- 1 
burg, under the canon of which the Elector of Ba. 
varia had ſo advantageouſly poſted the remains of 
his army, that it was impoſſible to attack him, or to 
torce him out of his ſhelter ; however, by this march, 
the duke of Marlborough had intirely cut off all 
communication between him and his country, which 
his grace had now whoily in his power. 

It was now believed, the Elector of Bavaria was 
reduced to ſuch a condition, that he would readily }. 
imbrace any favorable diſpoſitions that might be 

ewn him; terms of accomodation were, there- Propoſals of 
fore propoſed him (3) and in a manner agreed on: an accommo- 


4 


accepted: 


but upon advice, that the marſhal de Tallard had daten, ft 


Among whom were the following of diſtin&ion : Prince Lewis of Baden; general Thungen, the hereditary Prince of Heſfe. 


caſſel, Prince Alexander of Wirtember 


the Prince of Saxony, count Horn, lieutenant-general, the major-generals Wood and 


Patland, and brigadier Bedmar, ſlightly wounded : lieutenant-general Goor, the Prince of Homburg, the Prince of Beveren, 


the counts van Erbach and Schulemberg, and major general Beinheim kill'd, and count Stirum died, not many days afterwards, 


- of his wounds. 


» 


It is to be recorded to the immortal glory of the lord Mordaunt, fon to the earl of Peterborough, that of a detachment of 
fifty grenadiers, of Engliſh guards, which he led on to the attack, heeſcaped unhurt, with only ten of his men. Lediard's life 


of Marlborough, vol. I. p. 323. 


(1) Donawert is a city of Germany, on the confines of Suabia, N 


and Bavaria, once Imperial, ſituate on the river 


Danube; twenty five miles north of Augſburg, ſeventeen weſt of Neuburg, and forty-four north eaſt of Ulm. | 
(2) The neglect of the officer, who commanded. in Donawert, made this conqueſt of the confederates the more eaſy: for he 


might have put the three battalions, which, were in that place, in the 
and, as the allies made their firſt attack on that fide, | he might have 


covered way, that joined the left of the intrenchment ; 
gaul'd them terribly, from that poſt. French writers lay 


2 ſtreſs upon this neglect, as the occaſion of their misfortune ; and count dC Arco, the Bavarian general, in his letter to the 


lector, attributes it ſolely and wholly thereunto. 


(3) Biſhop Burnet ſays, the duke of Marlborough went ſo far as to offer paying him the whole charge of the war, if he 


would immediately break with the French, and ſend his army to join the Imperialiſts, in Italy. 


4 


Hittory of his own times. 


paſſed 
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1 —tiſlaw, that fince the King of 
| Butafterwards ©« 


by 


Or. 


rejected 
the E 


im, he ſent his miniſter, to acquaint count Wra- 
rance made ſuch 
werful efforts, to ſupport him, he thought 
** himſelf obliged, in honor, to remain firm in his 
« alliance.“ | 


The country This inſincerity of the Elector was ſo highly re- 


of Bavaria ra- 
vaged. 


ſented, by the duke of Marlborough, that he de- 
tached thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, 
to plunder and burn the country ot Bavaria, to 
the very walls of his capital city of Munich; upon 
which deputations came, from ſeveral places, to his 
grace; offering to pay contributions, to ſave them 
from military execution, to whom the duke anſwer'd: 
that the Queen of England's forces were not come 
« into Bavaria to get mony ; but to bring their 
Prince to reaſon *” : and the orders for burning and 
ravaging that country were accordingly put in execu- 
tion, with the utmoſt ſeverity ; to the deſtruction 
of more than 300 towns, villages and caſtles (1). 

The Elector of Bavaria and the marſhal de 
Marlin, having evacuated Ratiſbon, were forced, 
in the mean time, to keep cloſe within their ſtrong 
camp and intrenchments at Augſburg, in expecta- 
tion of another army from France, 2 the marſhal 
de Tallatd; who, according to the advice the 
duke received from Prince Eugene, arrived, the 
18th, at Villingen. The marſhal battered this place, 
for ſix days together; but, upon advice, that Prince 
Eugene was advancing, he adandon'd his deſign 
upon it, and continued his march. 

The duke of Marlborough and Prince Lewis 
of Baden, finding that the Elector of Bavaria was 
ſtill inflexible, and that it was not poſlible to 
attack him in his fortified camp, under the canon 
of Augſburg, without infinite diſadvantage z and 
conſidering, beſide, that the marſhal de Tallard 
was advancing, with a large body of troops, they 
reſolved to attempt the reducing of the ſtrong 
places of Bavaria, and to begin with Ingoldſtadt, 
the moſt important place the Elector had, in which 
his great magazines were laid up. Prince Lewis 
took upon him to command and carry on the 
ſiege, with the Imperial troops, and the duke of 
Marlborough undertook to cover it, with the 
auxiliary forces, which, in caſe of need, might be 


joined by thoſe under Prince Eugene, who, by this 


Monſ. de Tal- 
lard joins the 


Elector of 
Bavaria ; 


And Prince 
Eugene the 


duke of Marl- 


borough. 


town of Hochſtadt (which 


there falls into this river. 
betore-hand with them, and had taken 
advanc'd guard on the other fide of 
Vol. I. p. 360. 


time was advanced to Dillingen. 

The marſhal de Tallard, with about 22,000 
horſe and foot, being come, the 4th of Auguſt, to 
Biberach, the Elector of Bavaria left eight Batta- 
lions and four ſquadrons in Augſburgh, and march'd, 
the 5th, with the reſt of his forces, to join theſe 
new auxiliaries at that place. 

The 6th, Prince Eugene came to the duke's 
army, to confer with him and Prince Lewis of 
Baden, where it was agreed, that Prince Lewis 
ſhould continue the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt, while 
Prince Eugene and the duke obſerved the Elector 


of Bavaria. Prince Eugene, being returned to his 


army, received intelligence, the 1oth, that the A 


enemy had paſs'd the Danube, and had a deſign 
to fall upon him ſeparately ; upon which he diſ- 
patch'd an. expreſs to the duke, to deſire him to 
march and join him. This expreſs return'd, the 
11th, with an account, that his grace had received 
the ſame advice, and had been upon the march 
ever ſince two that morning; and that twenty 
Battallions, which he had ſent before, under the 
command of general Churchill were very near. Theſe 
troops came accordingly, that morning into Prince 
Eugene's camp, and, in the evening, the duke ar- 
rived, with his whole army ; when the two armies 
being thus joined, they incamp'd between the 
villages of Munſter and Erlinghoven, and that of 
9m. 3 


The 12th, the confederate generals ſpent in Preparations 
taking a view of the enemy's camp, and from an for attacking 
the enemy, 


eminence, Which is by the corner of the wood, near 
Wolperſtette, they ſaw their whole army in mo- 
tion. At one, in the afternoon, they perceived their 
quarter-maſters ſetting up their  camp-ſtandards, 
and marking a camp, from Blenheim to Lut- 
Zingen (2). 

The generals, being returned to the army, or- 
dered the neceſſary paſſages to be made, and 
bridges of communication to be erected over a 
rivulet, near Thiffingen. The pioneers were hardly 
got to their work, when the enemy's advanced 
guards came fo near, as between Schweinigen and 
Thiffingen, and their Huſſars obliged the pioneers 
to retire : but the duke coming that way, with the 
whole piquet, and ſome other troops, they found 
the enemy not only retired, but returning full 
gallop to their main army. 


At four in the afternoon, they plainly diſcovered, Situation ct 
from the tower of Thiffingen, the enemy's camp. the enemy's 
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their tents being ſet up; and ſaw, that they were 


poſſeſs'd of a very advantageous poſt on a hill; 
that their right flank was covered by the Danube, 
and the village of Blenheim, and their left 'by the 
village of Lutzingen; and that they had before 
them a rivulet, whoſe banks were high, and the 
bottom marſhy ; ſo that it was believed at firſt to 
be unpaſſable, as, indeed, it was afterwards found 
to be, in ſeveral places. They had, beſide, the 
village of Oberklau, in the center of their army, 
and the village of Unterklau, on the oppoſite 
ſide of the rivulet; and two mills towards the 
mouth of the rivulet, which ſecur'd the paſſage on 
that ſide, and ſerved as redoubts for the defenſe of 
the river of Blenheim. In theſe circumſtances, it 
was thought a very hazardous enterprize, to attack 
ſo numerous an army, in ſo advantageous a poſt, 
which the Confederates could not approach, but by 
filing off, and by paſſing, in view of the enemy, 
a marſhy rivulet, which could not be done in good 
order. But, on the other hand, there ſeemed to 


(1) The deſolation of ſo fine a country could not but very much affect the EleQor, tho? it was not an effectual cure for his ob- 
ſtinacy : he wrote a letter to the duke of Marlborough, * 1 
believe ſuch violences, ſo oppoſite to true glory, were commited by 
that, if they were continued, he ſhould be obliged to make 


to them, by a ſpeedy accommodation: but the Elector, being buoy'd up, by the near approach of the marſhal de Tallard; replied tack the 


him to put a ſtop to theſe ravages: he ſaid, he could not 
is graces's orders, or thoſe of Prince Lewis of Baden, and 
iſals. The duke anſwer'd ; it was in his power to put an end 


haughtily; that fince they had obliged him to draw. the ſword, he had thrown away the Scabard. Rouſſet hiſt. mil. tome, 


II. p. 99. - 10 | | 
(2) Te will be highly neceſſary here, in order to give the reader a better idea of what follows, to give a particular account 


- 


of the ſituation and circumſtances of the ſpot of ground which was then between the two armies, and upon which they were 
encamp'd. It is a plain of near two leagues long, but of an unequal breadth, the entrance into it not being above the breadth 
of a canon-ſhot, but widening ſoon after to the breadth of about a league. It is border'd on one fide by the wood of Schellen- 
berg, and on the other by the Danube, and three or four rivulets croſs this plain, in their courſe to the Danube. This, with 
the inconvenience of ſeveral marſhes, together with the villages and hamlets, which are ſcatter'd here and there, in this plain, 
to the number of above twenty, render d the march of the confederate army, to attack the enemy, very troubleſome. The little 
gave name to this battle) is ſituate at the other extremity of the plain, oppoſite to the conſederate 
army, cn the north-fide of the Danube, and at the mouth of a rivulet, which, runing by the village of Oberwemingen, 
Here it was the confederate generals intended to have form'd their camp, but the enemy were 
poſſeſſion of the whole ſpace between Blenheim and Lutzingen, and had placed their 
the rivulet, which was on the front of their camp. Lediard's life of Marlborough. 
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Reaſons 


which 


duced the 
duke of 
Marlborough 
and Prince 
Eugene to at- 


enemy in their 
advantageous 


poſt. 
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Q. An x, be an indiſpenſable neceſlity of falling immediately 


Ax' 1704. upon the enemy, before they had time to fortiſy 
= themſclves, in that poſt: for not only the con- 


The duke's 


unſhaken re- 


ſolution, 


federate army would have wanted forage, much 
ſooner than Ingoldſtadt could have been taken; 
but the generals had very good information, from 
intercepted letters, that the marſhal' de Villeroy 
had orders to leave monſ. de Coigni, in the camp 
near Offenburg, with a body of troops, ſufficient 
to keep thoſe of the allies within the lines of Biehl, 
and was ready, with the remainder 'of his army, 
to make an irruption into the country of Wirtem- 
berg. That army might then have acted in con- 
cert with the Elector of Bavaria, and have been 
re-inforced by detachments from that prince's army, 
to fall afterwards on the rear of the lines of Bichl ; 
ſo thar, thereby, the French armies would have 
eſtabliſhed a free communication from the Rhine to 
the Danube, and have forced all to ſubmit to them, 
as far as the Mayn. In the mean time, the Elector, 
from his camp at Hochſtadt, might have ruined a 
great part of the circle of Franconia, and have 
brought things to that paſs, that the auxiliaries, 


under the duke of Marlborough, would not have 


been able to find, either ſubſiſtence, or -winter- 
quarters, on the Danube, and in the Upper Ger- 
many; tho', on the other hand, that great and 
ſeaſonable ſupply, could not have left the empire, 
in the winter, without expoſing it to the very 
brink of ruin, from which they had ſo lately, and 
ſo happily retrieved it, and without leaving a very 
great ſuperiority to the enemy (1). Theſe rea- 
ſons had their due weight with our generals; for, 
that very night, all the neceſſary diſpoſitions were 
made for the attack, and the bagage was ſent to 
Rietlingen, a village between Munſter and Dona- 
wert. 

Several general officers came, in the mean time, 
and repreſented to the duke' of Marlborough the 
difficulties of the, deſign, in their moſt lively co- 
lours : but they had no effect on his ſteady reſolu- 
tion, which he had not fixed, without weighing 
every circumſtance, and the conſequences which 
might, or could poſſibly attend them. He knew 
that the poſt which the enemy poſleſs'd was capable 
of being put, in a very ſhort time, out of all 
danger of future attacks: and, on the other hand, 
duly conſidered, that even a defeat it felt could 
hardly be more fatal than lying ſtill and doing 
nothing : he, therefore, only told them, that he 
was ſenſible of all theſe difficulties; but the attempt 

Vol. III. dT LEA, 


a © - 


was abſolutely neceſſary : upon which, the orders Q. A* N 
that were diſtributed; throughout the whole army, An* 1704. 
were ket with 1 Tit and chearfulneſs, .IWRI 
as gave a ha reſage of the glorious victor 

that enſued. Ran amen 

The 13th, before one, in the morning, the The battle of 
general was beat, about half an hour after one the Plenheim or 
aſſembly, and at two the march; upon which the e 
whole confederate army was in motion, and, b 

three, they began to paſs the rivulet, call'd Keſſel, 

on ſeveral bridges, which had been prepared the 

night before. They filed off, in eight columns, of The whole 
which two, of Imperial foot, marched quite to the nahes 
right of all, towards the height, along the wood, / 
having two columns of Imperial cavalry to their 

left, The left wing, which was compos'd of the 
auxiliaries, march'd, likewiſe, in four columns, 

viz. two of foot, on the left of the Imperial horſe, 

and two of horſe, on the left of all, Thus the 

whole army proceeded as far as the rivulet, near 
Thiffingen, where the advanced guards were or- 

dered to return to their reſpective bodies, and the 

two brigades of Heſſian infantry, which had been 


left in that village, under the command of major- 
| ren Wilks, with fifteen ſquadrons, which the 


uke of Marlborough commanded out, formed a 
ninth column, on the left of all, and thus they 
march'd towards Schweiningen (2). 
The nine columns, being arrived between that 
village and the wood, made halt, to obſcrve the 
enemy, who ſeem'd unconcerned, and did not make 
any great motion : about ſix, the duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene, who had poſted them- 
ſelves on a rifing ground, called all the generals 
to them, and gave them the neceſſary directions, 
for the attack, after which the army advanced into 
the plain, where they were drawn up in order of 
battle (3). | INN. ee 
About ſeven, before the confederate army was The enemy 
quite drawn up in Battalia, the enemy, at the ap- begins to be 
proach of their vanguard, gave a ſignal, by firing? motion. 
two pieces of canon, to call in their foragers. They, 
likewiſe, ſet fire to the vjllages of Unterklau, 
Wolperſtette, Weiler; Berghauſen, and'Schweinen-' 
bach, and their whole army was perceived to be. 
in motion. They then beat the . General, after-, 
wards the Aſſembly, and the Confederates faw. 
them in arms before their camp, their generals, 
with their Aids de Camps, galloping to and fro, 
w. pet alt ngs ig order (4). 0005S, TID 
On the confederate ſide, two brigades of foot, A detachment 
mY = 7 R . * com- of the con- 


„ 


ſederates ad- 


(1) Theſe were prevalent arguments to engage the duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene to hazard a battle, tho' under Vances. 


greater diſadvantages: yet there were not wanting thoſe, who accus d theſe two great generals of raſhneſs in the attempt, and 
inſinuated, that they would{not have been ſufficient to have excuſed them had ſucceſs been wanting. The Engliſh (ay they, 
in particular) would not have pardon'd the duke for hazarding the lives of their countrymen, in favour of the lmperualitts, But 
here theſe remarkers ſeem to be under an undeniable miſtake ; for we certainly were in an humour, at that time. to have 
ſacrificed more in favour of that nation, which, in the opinion of many, has not ſince ſhewn the greateſt marks of gratitude i 
return. It is, indeed, true, that ſucceſs generally covers a raſh action, and, on the contrary, ill ſucceſs is as often tihe cauſe, 
that temerity is not forgiven. The grounds, however, upon which theſe arguments were founded, ſeem inconteſtable. 
Lediard's life of Marlborough. Vol. I. p. 364. LY 8 | : 
(2) The confederate army conſiſted of ſixty · ſix battallions and 178 ſquadrons, amounting to about 50, or 52,000..men, and, 
had fifty-two pieces of canon, That of the enemy was near 60,000 men ſtrong, conſiſting of eighty- two bottallions, and 160 
ſquadrons, with ninety (or, as ſome ſay, 100) pieces of canon, ſome of which were twenty-four pounders. We have various 


other accounts of the force ot both armies : this, however, is certain, that the united army of French and Bavarians was con⸗ 


ſiderably more numerous, than that of the "allies, unter the duke and Prince Eugene; and the marſhal de Tallard, himſelf con- 
feſs'd them to be ſo, by about 4000 men.  'T heir right wing was commanded by the marſhal de Tallard, with the French re- 
inforcements, and, on the left, was the Elector, with * Bavarians, and the marſhal de Marſin, with che troops under his 
command. Lediard's life of Marlborough. Vol. I. p. 365. ee ee 


(3) The leſt wing, which was under the immediate care of the duke of Marlborough, conſiſted of forty-cight battalions, and _ 


eight ſix ſquadrons, whereeof fourteen battalions and thirteen ſquadrons, were Engliſh troops; twenty-two ſquadrons, Daniſh ; 
fourteen battalions, and nineteen ſquadrons, Dutch; thirteen battalions, and twenty-five ae ot the forces of Lunenbury ; 
ſeven ſquadrons of the troops of Heſſe ; and ſome troops of Wirtemberg. Lediard's life o Marlborough. Vol. I. p. 368. | 

(4) The marſhal de Tallard, in particular, having made. all his diſpoſitions, on the enemy's right, where he commanded, 
gave orders to monſ. de Surlauben, who commanded the right of the cavalry, to have a watchful eye on the motions of the 
confederates, and that as ſoon as a certain number of them had paſs'd the rivulet, he ſhould charge them. Monſ. de 
Clerambault had orders to remaim in the village of Blenheim, and there to withſtand the enemy's attack, with all his might. 


This done, the marſhall' gallop'd to the center, where he found the Elector, and the marſhal de Marſin, who had juſt been 


making the neceſſary diſpoſitions on the left, and were ranging their infantry in the heſt poſture they could, to withſtand the 
attack of the allies. Monf. de Tallard gave his electoral highneſs an account of what diſpoſitions he had made, with which 
he ſeem'd perfectly ſatisfied, and embracing him, told him, he hop'd he ſhould do it, with a yet greater ſatisfaction, in the 

evening, 


——— 
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' Q. A x x, commanded by the lord Cutts, lieuteuant-general, 
2 1704. the major- „K. St. Paul and Wilks, and the 


WW brigadiers ; 
—— ſquadrons, under the command of major- 


over the mo- vanced into the plain; four columns march'd to 


Canonading 


on boch ſides. flank 0 


The general 


attack made. Marlborough gave orders for a general attack, 


ow and Ferguſon, and ſupported by 


general Wood, were ordered on the left to poſſeſs 
themſelves of the two Water-mills, near Blenheim, 
which the enemy immediately ſet on fire. 

The Confederate 'army, in the mean time, ad- 


the left, towards the village of Greynheim, and 
four, of the Imperial troops, took the right, to- 
wards the village of Schweinenbach, leaving Wol- 
perſtette and Berghauſen to the left. About eleven, 
the whole army being in battalia, in two lines, ex- 
cept ſome ſquadrons, which made a body of re- 
ſerve 3 and the moraſs heing found unpaſſable for 
the infantry, they quickly made five bridges, with 
the planks of their pontons; and repaired the 
bridge, on the high road, which the enemy had 
deſtroyed. Prince Eugene cauſed the right wing 
to march, at the ſame time, along the wood, to 
fall on the flank of the Elector, who extended his 
left, in proportion, to prevent it, and to face the 
Prince. 
To prevent the Confederates from gaining the 
f their right wing, the enemy poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the village of Blenheim, and poſted 
twenty- eight battallions of foot, with twelve ſqua- 
drons of dragoons, in the place. They alſo poſted 
ſome infantry in the village of Oberklau and Lut- 
zingen (1). The two brigades of foot, commanded 
by the lord Cutts, were ordered to go over the 
rivulet, to favour the paſſage of the left wing, and 
they poſted themſelves, for that end, in a bottom, 
near the village of Blenheim, where, for ſeveral 
hours, they ſtood the fire of fix pieces of canon, 
with wonderful reſolution. The enemy fired, at 
the ſame time, very briſkly, on the bridges, which 
the confederates had laid for the paſſage of their 
infantry z but they ſoon returned the compliment 
from two of their batteries (2). Every thing was 
ready for the attack, on the left wing, about 
noon, and, by that time a good part of the 1n- 
fantry, of the main battalia, 'of the confederate 
army had poſted themſelves in and about the 
village of Unterklau, and the Prince of Holſtein- 
beck poſſeſs'd himſelf of that of Weiler, or Schon- 
3 and cauſed a counter - battery to be erected 
ere. 
Theſe preparations being all made, the duke of 


which was begun, on the left, a quarter before one. 
Major- general Wilks made the firſt onſet, with the 
five Engliſh battalions of How, Ingoldſby, Marl- 
borough, Row, and North and Gray, and four 
battalions of Heſſians, ſupported by the Lord 
Cutts, and major-general St. Paul, with eleven 
other battalions; and the fifteen ſquadrons of 


horſe, under the command of major-general Wood, 


Row, who charged, on foot, at the head of his Q. A x u. 
own regiment, with unparallePd intrepidity, aſ- An* 1704. 
aulted the village of Blenheim, advancing to the ya 
very muzzles of the enemy's muſkets ; and ſome 

of the officers exchanging thruſts of ſwords, with | 
the French, thro* the palliſadoes : but being ex- 

— to a fire much ſuperior to theirs, they were 

oon forced to retire, leaving behind them near 

one third part of their men, either killed or mor- 

tally wounded, and amongſt the latter, brigadier 

Row himſelf. 

In this retreat, they were purſued by thirteen The Englim 
ſquadrons of the French Gendarmerie and Cara- infantry on 
biniers, who would have entirely cut them in; * 
pieces, had not the Heſſian infantry ſtop'd their d 
career, by the great fire they made upon them. 

The French, being repulſed in their turn, were The French 
chaſed by five ſquadrons of Engliſh horſe; till a fetreat intheir 
ſuperior number of freſh brigades charging them 
with great vigour, obliged many of them to re- 
paſs the rivuler, with precipitation, In the mean 
time, Ferguſon's brigade, commanded by himſelt, 
attack*d the village of Blenheim, on the left; but, The forcin 
after ſeveral attempts, with little ſucceſs, it was of Blenheim 
found impracticable to force the enemy in that found im- 
poſt, without entirely facrifizing the intantry. Pra dicable. 

The Engliſh foot having begun the engagement, The whole 
on the left, the horſe, of the ſame wing, paſs'd army paſſes 
the rivulet, pell-mell, over againſt the center, or he rivulet. 
main battalia, of the enemy. The horſe of the 
right wing, likewiſe, ,paſs'd the rivulet, having 
made ſeveral paſſages, with diverſe pieces of wood, 
which they found at hand, and a good number of 
faſcines. In a word, all paſs'd and drew up, in 
order of battle, as well as the ground would per- 
mit, on the other ſide of the rivulet. The enemy 
gave them all the time they could deſire, for that 
purpoſe, remaining quietly on the hill, without 
deſcending into the meadow towards the rivulet; 
ſo that even the ſecond line of the confederates 
horſe had time to form themſelves (3). | 

At length, the cavalry of the confederates left —— —.— 
wing marching up, towards the hill, that of the , Jo. cn. 
enemy began to move, and charged them, with a gagement. 
great deal of fury. The French infantry, which 
was in the village of Blenheim, made, at the ſame 
time, a terrible fire, from behind ſome hedges of 
that village, on the flank of the confederate ca- 
valry, which were advanced too near; fo that the 
firſt line of horſe, of their left, from the head of 
the line, to the three regiments of, the troops of 
Hannover, viz. the electoral regiment, that of 
Voigt, and that of Noyelles, was put into ſuch 
| diſorder, that part of them retired even beyond 
the rivulet. ereupon, lieutenant-general Bulau, 
commander in chief of the troops of Lunenburg, 
brought up his own regiment of dragoons, and 
two of the troops of Zell, viz. that of major- 
general Villers, and that of brigadier Bothmar, 


The five Engliſh battalions, led on by brigadier | 


trom the ſecond line, which charged the enemy's 


evening. 


three or four gen 


The marſhal flaid in the center to obſerve the diſpoſitions of the Confederates ; and took that time to dine, with 
eral officers who were with him. He was prevail'd upon (as monſ. de Quincy ſays, much againſt his Will, 


and in a very wrong time) to go to the left, that he might be the better judge of the diſpoſitions made there. 


(i) The making theſe detachments extremely weakened their main 


cauſes of their defeat. 


battalia, and was thought to be one of the principal 


(2) The French, who own they had ninety pieces of canon advantageouſly placed, in a line, before the whole front of their 
army, pretend they did great execution#from their batteries, and that the allies Joſt 2000 men, before the battle began : but if it 
had been ſo, it redounds to their own ſhame, to be ſo totally routed as they were, in the end, after ſo advantageous a begining. 


Lediard's life of Marlborough. Vol. I. p. 371. 


(3) To this capital fault, of the French, ſome principally aſcribe the victory which enſued. It has been faid, with what 


truth or grounds 1 ſhall leave un-determined, that this 


negle& proceeded from an ill-timed haughtineſs and preſumption of 


the marſhal de Tallard, who being informed, that the allies were laying bridges on the rivulet, uſed this expreſſion ; if they 
„ have not hridges enough, I will lend them ſome :” and when they told him, that our troops were actually coming over the 
rivulet, is reported vainly to have faid ; let them paſs, the more there come over, the more we ſhall have to kill and take 


10. priſoners.” But others, who make it their buſineſs to excuſe that 
«« given poſitive orders, not to let the enemy paſs the rivulet, but to charge them as they paſs 
% executed: monſ. de Quincy ſays, orders were given to monſ de Surlauben (as I have © 


general, aſſure us, on the contrary ; ** that he had 
'd, which orders were not 
rved above) to charge when a 


certain number of them were paſs'd, and that monſ. de Clerambault ſhould remain in Blenheim, which ſeems, in ſome meaſure, 


to favour the report of the marſhal's preſumption, 


£ 


horſe, 
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Aux, horſe, with ſo much vigor, that they drove them 
An! 1704. to the very hedges of the village of Blenheim. 


The enemy's ing by this ſucceſs, gained the advantage of 


cavalry 


Ten of the 


The cavalry of the confederates left wing, hav- 

Fun 
themſelves intirely, in order of battle, advance 
leiſurely to the oP of the hill, where they charg'd 
the enemy's horſe ſeveral times, and, atevery charge, 
gain'd ground. Monſ. de Tallard, hereupon, 
cauſed ten of his battalions to advance to fill the 
intervals of his cavalry, in order to make a laſt 
effort; which the allies, on their ſide, perceiving 
cauſed three battalions, of the troops of Zell, to 
come up, to ſuſtain their horſe, and then returned 
to the charge : but the ſuperior fire of the enemy's 
infantry put their firſt lihe into ſome diſorder, and 
made them retire about ſixty paces, where they re- 
mained ſome time, 


The allies, at length, renewed the charge, with 


enemy's bat. ſo much vigor and ſucceſs, that having broken and 
ulions cut in Loved the enemy's horſe, the ten batalions, who 


were now abandoned by them, were intirely cut 
in pieces; excepting a very few ſoldiers only, who 


threw themſelves on the ground as dead (1). Mon. 


de Tallard rallied his broken cavalry behind ſome 
tents, and now thought it time to draw off his dra- 
groons and infantry from the village of Blenheim. 
To this end, he deſired the marſhal de Marſin to 


face the allies with ſome troops, on the right of the 


village of Oberklau, to keep them in play: but 


this general let him know, he was in no condition 
to favor his deſign, and was ſo far from being 


victorious, on his ſide, that he had enough to do to 
ſtand his ground. 


The French L-ieutenant-general Ingoldſby made the Prince of 


intirely 
routed. 


Heſſe, and the lieutenant-generals Lumley and 


Hompeſch, in the mean time, ſenſible, that the 
French cavalry might, with eaſe, be intirely de- 
feated, by charging them on the right fllank : and 
this advice being followed, it happened fo according- 
ly, and their .rout was compleat. Part of them 
indeavored to gain the bridge they had on the 
Danube, between Blenheim and Hochſtadt: The 
other part, among whom were the Gens d' armes, 
were cloſely purſued by the dragoons of Bothmar, 
and thoſe who eſcaped the ſlaughter threw them- 
ſelves into the Danube, where moſt of them were 
drowned (2). Thoſe who fled towards Hochſtadt 
rallied once more, and made a ſhew as if they 
defigned to ſuccor the reſt ; but the regiment of 
Bothmar faced them, and kept them in awe, for 
ſome time, till being, at length, joined, by ſome 
other regiments, the enemy fled full gallop towards 
Hochſtadt. 


1 


* 


— 


The Marſhal de Tallard was ſurrounded by the Q. Ax u. 

ugitives, and taken near à mill, behind the village An* 1704. 
of Sonderen, not far from the Danube, by mon. 
Boinenburg, a lieutenant-colonel of the troops of The marſhal 
Heſſe, and aid de camp to the Prince of Hege. de Tallard 
caſſel: the marquis de Montperoux, general of — 
horſe, de Seppeville, de Silly, and de la Valiere. 
Majors-general z; monſicur de la Meſſiliere, St. 

Poüange, de Ligondais, and ſeveral other officers 
of note, were likewiſe made priſoners, in this 
defeat (3). 

During theſe tranſactions, at the village of Blen- The village 
heim, and in the center, the duke of Marlborough of Oberklau 
cauſed the village of Oberklau, which was the attack'd ; 
marſhal de Marſin's quarters, to be attack'd, by the With ſucceſs. 
brigade of Berenſdorff, conſiſting of ten battalions. 

The Prince of Holſtein-Beck, who commanded 
them, as major-general, and who came to the army 
but the day before, paſs'd the Rivulet, at the head 
of two battalions, with great reſolution ; but, as 
the Imperial cavalry, which was to have ſupported 
him, were wanting in their duty, and kept above 
two Muſket. hot from him, he was hardly got 
over, When ſeven or eight of the enemy's batta- 
lions, fell on him with great fury, before he could 
form his two battalions ; ſo that one of them, that 
of Goor, was almolt intirely cut in pieces, and the 
Prince himſelf deſperately wounded and taken 
priſoner. They put the Prince, wounded as he 
was, upon a waggon, in order to carry him away 
but fortune, afterwards, ſhifting hands, he was re- 
taken in that condition, with three or four bleeding 
wounds on him, of which he afterwards died. 
Notwithſtanding this firſt ſhock, theſe battalions 
were no ſooner ſupported, by ſome Daniſh and 
Hanoverian cavalry, than they charged a ſecond 
time; bur with no better ſucceſs : *till upon the 
third charge, the duke of Marlborough, having The enemy 
himſelf brought up ſome ſquadrons, which were obliged by the 
ſupported by others of the body of reſerve, made — 
them advance with ſome battalions beyond the 
Rivulet ; whereupon the enemy began to retire. 
His grace thought it now time to repair towards 
the attack of the horſe, where he, indeed, found 
the action already decided in his favor, as we have 
ſeen above. He came, however, time enough to 
have his ſhare of puſhing the thirty ſquadrons of 
French horſe and gens d' Armes, into the Danube. 

As ſoon as the duke had perform'd theſe conſi- panther we. 
derable ſervices, the action in the center being now ce of the 
decided, in favor of the confedcrates, his grace duke of Marl- 
cauſed part of his viftorious cavalry to halt, to borough. 
obſerve the motion of that part of the enemy, 


was obliged to ſurrender priſoner of war, with ſe 
borough, Vol. I. p. 379. 


1 


(1) It may not be im to obſerve, in this place, that the French themſelves are oblig'd here to allow the ſuperior conduct 


of our Britiſh hero. 


uring all theſe charges (ſays monſ. de Quincy, and we find the ſame remark, in other French _— 
the duke of Marlborough, having found the poſt of Blenheim impracticable, only made 


a front of battalions, out of muſket-ſhot. Theſe he caus'd to advance by Platoons only, -# | 
© retir'd, and gave way to others who reliev'd them, and did the ſame. This was done, during the ſeveral charges of their 
cavalry, in order to keep all the troops, which were in the village, in action, while the duke of Marlborough march'd the 


ſhew, (of attacking that poſt) wi 
„ having diſcharg'd their fire-arms, 


*«« ſtrength of his troops oppoſite to the center of monſ. de Tallard's army, where he had obſerv'd, there was no infantry, If 


« this had been perceiv'd (continues my author, and that it was not, is an inconteſtab 
«« jt would have been eaſy to have prevented it, by marching thither all the troops which 


roof of our general's ſuperior conduct) 
ere in the ſecond line of the village, 


«« where they were of no manner of ſervice ; but, unhappily for us, we did not diſcover it, and the allies knew how to take 


advantage of our negle&t”. 


(2) In this icular, it is, that the French accounts differ the moſt from ours : they allow but a very few to have been 


drowned in the Danube (monſ. de Quincy reduces the number to leſs than fifty) but they, at the ſame time, own, that part of the 


gens d' Armes, with ſeveral general officers, were ſurrounded by the confederate cavalry, and that of thoſe, who attempted to 


fight their way thro", a great many were taken priſoners. 


(3) It may not be forein to obſerve here, what a power fear and conſternation can have over a body of troops, when they are 
once poſſeſs'd with it, of which we have a flagrant inſtance beiore us. Theſe troops, which compos'd the right of the French 
army, not only fled before the viftorious Engliſh, but did it in the utmoſt confuſion and diſorder, without any regard to the com- 


mand of their f| 


uperiors, or obſerving whither or which way they fled. They look'd upon themſelves as loſt beyond hopes of 


recovery, and giving way to deſpair, ſuffer'd themſelves to be drove to perdition, like a flock of ſheep to the ſlaughter. A A 
whole body of their cavalry, the beſt and moſt renown'd of their whole army, ſeiz d with the {ame pannic, hurried away the 
marſhal de Tallard, with them, in their flight, and, void of all thought, threw themſelves, by whole ſquadrons, into the Danube, 


men and horſes, officers and troopers. Some few had the good fortune to eſcape, but much the greater part, to avoid an uncertain 
death, which, at worſt, could but have overtaken them in the field of battle, and laid them down, in the bed of honor, ruſh'd 
upon a certain and ignominious death in the river. The impotent marſhal, not capable of ſtemming this torrent of deſpair, 

ra other general officers, who were in his company. Lediard's lite of Marl - 


which, 
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Q. A x x, which, by this time, was drawn P beyond the 
An' 1704 Moraſs of Hochſtadt. During this halt, the 
WIN Eleftor of Bavaria was perceived making his re- 
treat from the village of Lutzingen; upon which, 
a meſſenger was diſpatch'd to general Hompeſch, 
(who, with ſeveral ſquadrons, was purſuing the 
enemy towards Morſelingen, and who had already 
overtaken two of their battalions, and forced them 
to lay down their arms,) with orders to face about, 
and march to join thoſe who halted ; as well to 
prevent the Elector's falling upon Hompelſch's rear, 
as to form a body, in order to charge that Prince, 
who march'd in great haſte, but in pretty good 
order, with his ſquadrons on the left, and his bat- 
talions on the right. , 
Before general Hompeſch returned from his 
chace, the right wing of the contederate army was 
perceived at | ao diſtance behind the Elector; and 
appearing to be part of his army, marching 1n 
ſuch manner as might eaſily have flanked them, 
had the duke of Marlborough immediately charg- 
ed him, his grace, with great prudence, ſent out a 
party to view them. During this time, the Elector 
continued marching off, with great precipitation, 
till he reach'd the Moraſs of Morſelingen. 
The French, The French horſe being intirely defeated, and 
in Plenheim, the confederates maſters of all the ground, which 
furr:ader was between the enemy's left, and the village of 
priſoners. Bjenheim, the twenty-eight battalions, and twelve 
ſquadrons ot dragoons, which were in that village, 
found themſelves cut off trom the reſt of their 
army; and deſpairing of being able to make their 
eſcape, after a weak attempt to repulſe the whole 
infantry which ſurrounded the village, they, at 
length, capitulated, about eight, in the evening, 
laid down their arms, deliver'd their colors and 


His great 
prurdnce. 


ſtandards, and ſurrender'd themſelves priſoners of 


war, on condition, that the officers ſhould not be 
ſearch'd. 

By this, it appears, that of the whole French 
Intantry, which the marſnal de Tallard had brought 
to the aſſiſtance of the Elector of Bavaria, contiſt- 
ing ot forty battalions, all Veterans, and the very 
choice of the French infantry, only two battalions 
eſcaped y ſince twenty-eight were here made pri- 
foncrs, and ten were intirely cut in pieces, as we 
have ſeen above (1). 

Prince Fu. Having given an account of the fucceſs on the left 
nene's ſucceſs Wing, I am now to relate what paſs'd on the right, 
en the right. under the command of Prince Eugene, who labor'd 
under great difficulties, having to deal with the 
Elector of Bavaria, and the marſhal de Marſin, 
both old generals, of great courage, conduct and 
experience; eſpecially the former, who had com- 
manded in all the wars of Flanders, in King William's 
time, and had, before that, commanded the Impe- 
rial army, in Hungary, and, particularly, in the 
year 1688, took the famous gity of Belgrade, from 
the Turks. Suck generals, I ſay, Prince Eugene 
had to deal with. The infantry of this wing con- 


Only two 
battalions of 
the whole 
French in- 


fantry eſcape. 


Force of the 


. put hiimſelf, at the head of the infantry, who im- 
con ſederates ſiſted only in ſeven battalions of Daniſh, and eleven | proving the diſorder, into which they had put that 
right, and of Pruſſian forces; but his cavalry was ninety-two | of the enemy, purſued them. over hills, dales, 
- left. ſquadrons of the troops of the Emperor, the king | rocks and woods, and, having charged them again, 
Wing - 


ENGLAND. Boox XXVI 


of Pruſſia, the circle of Suabia and Wirtemberg, Q. Ax x, 
and other Princes and ſtates of the Empire; tho” Ax' 1704. 
his foot, in the end, proved moſt victorious, as we o0A@LS 
ſhall ſee below. The enemy, on their ſide, had, 
in their left wing, thirty battalions, and tho* I do 
not any where find the preciſe number of ſquadrons 
they had in this wing; yet by the number we find 
monſ. de Tallard had in the other wing, and the 
general account we have of their whole force, their 
number, on this ſide, muſt have been about ſeven- 
ty or eighty z and they had poſted fourteen batta- 
lions in the village of Oberklau, the attack of 
which the duke of Marlborough had taken upon 
him, (as I have ſaid above) with his infantry, 

The horſe of the right wing of the confederates 
were poſted, moſt of them, over againſt Oberklau ; 
but the eighteen battalions, who were to the right 
of ail, had a great way to march before they could 
get up the hill; and, beſide, the paſſage of the 
Rivulet being very difficult, the attack could nor. 
begin, on that ſide, ſo ſoon as Prince Eugene could 
have wiſh'd. Moreover, the troops of the right, 
which poſted themſelves in a bottom, not far — 
Lutzingen, were obliged to remain expos'd, dur- 
ing three hours, to the canonading of the enemy, 
without being able to uſe their artillery, *till, at 
length, a counter-battery was raiſed, near the 
wood. 

Tho? the right could mot charge 'till half an The infantry 
hour after the left had begun the attack, yet they _ right 

a ing ſucceſs. 

were pretty ſucceſsful at firſt; for the infantry, not- ful. 
withſtanding they were much inferior in number, 
to that of the enemy, ſtood their ground againſt 
them, with great firmneſs and reſolution, and the 
cavalry broke that of the enemy's firſt line; but 
they were ſo vigoriouſly repuls'd by that of their 
ſecond line, that part of them were driven, in great 
confuſion, beyond the Rivulet 3 and the Infantry, The cavalry 
having no more horſe to ſuſtain them, was obliged, repuls'd. 
notwithſtanding the great reſiſtance they made, to 
retreat, with conſiderable loſs, 3 or 400 paces 3 
eſpecially the two battalions, which were in the 
flank ; infomuch that things were now in a very 
bad condition, on that ſide. The infantry ſtood 
firm, near the wood, and Prince Eugene having 
rallied the horſe, brought them up again to the 
charge, but they were repulſed a ſecond time. 

They were rallied once more, and the enemy 
gave the confederates time to place their troops 
advantageouſly, after which they charged a third 
time. The cavalry had, at firſt, ſome advantage 
over that of the enemy, but were afterwards forced 
td retreat a third time: whillt the infantry broke 
and overthrew that with which they were ingaged, 
tho? they could not march up to them, but thro? 
a moſt difficult ground, where a ſmall number 
of troops was ſufficient to ſtop a greater. Upon 
this, Prince Eugene left his Cavalry, ſeing little The infantry 
likelihood of being able to rally them again, and victorious. 


= 


(1) The fate of the ten battalions, which were intirely cut off, and whoſe ſlaughter thoſe in Blenheim could not but know, 
without doubt brought a pannig upon them, which, in ſome meaſure, cauſed this tame ſurrender, for which their commanders 
were ſeverely (and, indeed, juſtly) cenſur'd, even by their own country-men, as having ſo quietly given up the choiceſt infantry 
One of their own generals, mg of their puſillanimity, ſays : monſ. de Clerambaut (who commanded thoſe 

ing a reſolution worthy of his name, with a powerful body, which was yet intire, 
as ſoon as he ſaw the rout of our cavalry, cauſed his poſtillion to ſound the Danube, and, throwing himſelf into it, was drowned. 
The marquis de Quincy, to excuſe this puſillanimity of monf. de Clerambault, ſays, it was reported, that his horſe, being 
frighten'd by a canon-ball which paſs'd near him, threw his rider into the Danube, where he was drowned. The ſame author 
draws, likewiſe from hence, an argument to excuſe the tame ſurrender of theſe troops «+ who (ſays he) if they had not loſt their 
„ commander, might eaſily have retreated ; but the marquis de Blanzac, who commanded under him, knowing nothing of 
«« this misfortune, waited for his orders”. The ſame general farther adds: the duke of Marlborough, judging rightly, that 
there were old troops, in that place, the overcoming of which would coſt him dear, made uſe of monſ. Deſnonville, his priſoner, to 
This (the truth of which we have no reaſon to doubt, the French themſelves allowing it, 
in their accounts) is another mark of the duke's conſummate prudence, in nos unneceſſarily hazarding the lives of the troops un- 
der his command, and expoſing them to apparent danger, when the ſame end was to be attained by other means, 


of France. 
dragoons and infantry in chief) without 


exhort them to accept of their lives. 


intirely 


, 
. 
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Q A n x, intirely routed them, and continued the chace for [grazed under the belly of his horſe, and coverdQ. Ann, 
Ax? 1704. above an hour's march, as far as the village of Lut- | him with dirt. The Prince, was always in the Ax' 1704. 


nigen. Here Prince Eugene cauſed his victorious 


The whole 
wing purſues 
the enemy: 
And com- 
pleat the 
victor 7. 


uſt Enco- 
mium of the 
generals, of- 
fcers, and 
uoops. 


foot to make a ſtand, to give time to his Cavalry, 
which had rallied a great way behind, to rejoin 
them. The Imperial horſe having joined their foot, 
the whole wing continued the chace, for the ſpace 
of an hour, and followed the enemy as far as the 
villages of Morſelingen, and Teiſſenhoven, where 
they made a ſhew as if they would ſtand their 
ground, that they might gain time to paſs a great 
moraſs, and reach Dillingen and Lawingen. 

As ſoon as the action, on the left wing, was de- 
cided, the duke of Marlborough diſpos'd himſelf to 
march, with part of that wing towards the village 
of Oberklau, to charge the left of the enemy on 
their flank, and to ſuccor their own right, under 
Prince Eugene; but he was inform'd by the way, 
by one of that Prince's aids de camp, that there 
was no farther occaſion for it ; that all was reco- 
vered, on his highneſs's ſide, and that the enemy 
had abandoned the villages of Oberklau, and 
Lutzingen, after having ſer them on fire. 

T hus this ſtupendous battle, which, during near 
five hours, was fought with dubious fortune, ended, 
at laſt, in a moſt compleat victory, on that ſide, 
which, before the ingagement, had a viſible diſ- 
advantage; and the ſucceſs of this great day, un- 
der the bleſſing of the all- rulling providence, may 
jquſtly be attributed to the invincible courage and in- 
trepidity of the confederate troops, and to the con- 
duct and bravery of their generals; tho the enemy 
themſelves, as I have ſaid above, were guilty of 
ſome overſights, which did not a little facilitate 
their overthrow (1) I might now give ſome account 
of what French writers have ſaid of this battle : 
but their relations (I mean-thoſe of their writers of 
any reputation; for that of the Paris gazeteers is 
too ridiculous to deſerve our notice,) differ ſo lit- 
tle from ours, in material circumſtances at leaſt, 
that it would be ſuperfluous ; eſpecially as I have 
already remark*d, wherein their difference chiefly 
conſiſts. 

As the whole action was chiefly managed and 
directed by the duke of Marlborough; ſo the 
greateſt ſhare of the glory is certainly his due : and 
indeed it was, at that time, accordingly, aſcribed 
to him, both by friends and enemies (2). Juſtice, 
however, obliges me to allow, that Prince Eugene's 
ſhare of the glory of this great day, tho* not e- 


thickeſt of the enemy's fire, and yet had the good = 


fortune to come off unhurt. 


The other generals of the confederate army, diſ- 


charged their reſpective commands with great pru- 
dence, activity and valor : but, among the, reſt, 
the hereditary Prince of Heſſe-Cafſel, and the 
Prince of Hanover, generals; Lumley, Hom- 
peſch, and Bulau, lieutenant-generals; Wood and 
Villers, major-generals of horſe; the lord Cuts, 
the lord Orkrey, and Ingoldſby, lieutenant-gene- 
rals : the Prince of Holſtein-Beck, Wilkins, and 
St. Paul, major-generals; and Row, Ferguſon 
and Bernsdorff, brigadiers of foot, deſerve parti- 
cularly to be mentioned, for their great bravery 
and prudent conduct. | | | 

All the troops, in general, fought with valor and 
unconcernedneſs ; tho? their courage may have dif- 
tered in ſome circumſtances, according to the 
particular temper of the ſeveral nations, which 
compoſed the confederate | army. The Engliſh 
foot ſhew'd their natural fire, briſkneſs. and intre- 
pedity, in their ſeveral attacks of the village of 


Blenheim ; the Pruſſian and Daniſh infantry, their 


innate firmneſs and reſolution, on Prince Eugene's 
ſide, where they recovered all; and the German, 
horſe perform'd wonders in the center, particulur- 
ly Bothmar's regiment of dragoons. 


Having thus recorded the delerved praiſes of the p 

; . Praiſe and 
generals and ſoldiers, on the tide of the conſede- cenſure of the 
rates, hiſtorical juſtice and impartiality call upon enemy. 


me to give the enemy likewiſe their due; and here, 
I am obliged to allow, that as many of their: 
troops as ingaged fought with vigor and courage; 
infomuch that had their generals performed their, 
parts, with anſwerable prudence and forecaſt, it is 
probable the fortune of that day might have re- 
mained undetermined. The Elector of Bavaria, 
it it true, maintained his reputation of a brave and, 
experienc'd commander; nor was he ill- ſeconded 
by the marſhal de Marſin; but then che marſhal, 
de Tallard, and the generals oi the enemy's right 
wing, were guilty of two inexcufable faults 3 firſt 
in throwing ſo great a number of tacir men, into 
the village of Blenheim, wherevy their center was 
extreamly weakened z and, ſecondly, by ſuffering 
our troops to E the rivulet, without any con- 
ſiderable oppoſition, as I have already obſerved 
more at large above. | 


qual to that of the duke, did not fall very ſhort of | The ſame night, the marſhal, with two or three Compliments 
it: and it is acknowledg'c, on all hands, that they | more, were carried in the duke's coach, to the berween the 

both performed the parts of conſummate generals. | Prince of Heſſc's quarter, where his grace, making pow od _ 
Both gave their commands with all the clearneſs | him a viſit, the next day, told him, ne was lorry, wg Prom . 1 


and compoſedneſs imaginable; expoſed their per- | that ſuch a misfortune ſhould fall erſonally on one, gu de Tal- 
ſons, wherever their preſence was neceſſary, with] for whom he had fo great an elteem. Monſieur jaq, 


the greateſt unconcernment; and preſerved their 
temper and preſence of mind, in the moſt preſent 
dangers. The duke, for his part, very narrowly 


de Tallard returned the compliment, by reliing his 


grace, that he had the honor of having vanquiſhed 


the beſt troops in the world: to Which the duke 
wittily replied; he thought his own troops were 


eſcaped being killed by a cannon-ball, which 


Gn —C 


(1) The victory being thus compleatly gain'd, beyond all human poſſibility of the enemy's making any farther ſtand, the 
duke, even while he was in hot purſuit of the fugitives, and had then been ſixteen hours on horſeback, thought his happineſs not 
compleat, tell he had diſpatch'd a meſſenger to England, that his royal miſtreſs, and the whole nation, might pertake with him. 
in the univerſal joy, occaſion'd by this ſucceſs : he, therefore, ſent away colonel Park, one of his aids de camp, with the following 
lines to his dutcheſs, written on horſeback, with a black. lead pencil, on a leaf torn out of his pocket - book. | 


| Aug. 13, 1704- 

« T have not time to ſay more, than to beg of you to preſent my humble duty to the Queen, and to let her Majeſty know, 
te that her army has had a glorious victory. Monſ. Tallard, and two other generals are in my coach, and I am following the 
4 reſt. The bearer, my aid de camp, colonel Park, will give her Majeſty an account of what has paſs d. I ſhalldoitina, 
_ re at e. 

day or two, by another mo larg 1 1 

2) Prince Eu himſelf was not more forward in ſending relations of this wo ucceſs, to the ſeveral courts o 
o than th in attributing it chiefly to the valor and conduct of the duke of Marlborough; I, my ſelf, have ſeen 
one of them to the court of Zell, in which he is very ſanguine in his praiſes of our Engliſh Hero, 


Vol. III. 7 8 . 5 OM the 


| quis de Blanſac, marſhal de Camp of foot; monſ. 


r 
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Q. A u, the beſt in the world, ſince they had conquered | 
Ax' 1704. thoſe,” which the marſhal accounted to be ſo (1). 
The enemy's loſs, according to their own con- 
The loſs of feſſion, in ſeveral intercepted letters, amounted to 
the enemy, in near 40,000 men, in which number they included 
4 or 5000 men they loſt in their precipitate re- 
treat to the Black-Forreſt, either by deſertion, or 
by the purſuit of the Huſſars and Peaſants, who 
made a great ſlaughter of the ſtragglers. And, 
indeed, if it be conſidered, that after an exact com- 
putation, the number of the priſoners the confe- 
derates made, exceeded 13,000 men, (ſome ac- 
counts ſay, 14,000) of which above 1200 were 
officers, that they cut in pieces ten French batra- 
lions, on their right, and overthrew, into the Da- 
nube, near thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, 
moſt of whom were drowned, that their left wing 
did alſo ſuffer very much. eſpecially the foot; 
that, beſides ninety-five officers, who were found 
at Hochſtadt, Dillingen, and Lawingen, the num- | 
ber of the wounded, whom (as it been faid, 
from good authority) they brought off from Ulm, 
exceeded 000 men, of which 1000 were officers, 
and the great number of officers found buried in 
the villages thro? which the army afterwards march- 
ed. If all this, I fay, be confider'd, it muſt be 
own'd, that thoſe letters ſpoke within compas (2). 

Tho' the French have been induſtrious enough 
in concealing their particular loſſes; yet it is 
known, that the count de Verue, general of the 
horſe was kill'd, monſieur de Bulen, and count 
de Clerambaut, lieutenant-generals drown'd in 

the Danube; that meſſieurs de Blainville and Sal- 
laube, lieutenant-generals, died of their wounds; 
that monſieur de Marillac, brigadier, only ſon to 
the counſellor of ſtate of that name, the duke 
d' Humieres, brother to the duke d'Aumont, the 
marquiſſes d*Arpajou, de Hautefort and de Be- 
ringhen, were either killed or drowned, and that 
the marquis de la Baulme, only ſon to the marſhal 
de Tallard, was mortally wounded, and died a 
few days after the action. 

The leaft computation made of the loſs of the 
French, which can be ſaid to be any ways impar- 
tial, allow it to have been 30,000 men, viz. 
14, ooo killed and wounded in the field of battle, 
and drowned in the Danube, 13,000 priſoners, and 
3000 deſerted, or otherwiſe loſt in the action and 
precipitate retreat. | 

The priſoners of note, beſides the marſhal de 
Tallard, were the marquis de Montperoux, Maitre 
de Camp, general of horſe ; monſieur de Haute- 
feuille, Maitre de Camp, general of dragoons 
marquis de Marivaux, lieutenant-general ; mar- 
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de Valſeme, marſhal de Camp, marquis de la Va- Q. A x u. 
liere, marquis de Silly, brigadier-general of horſe; An* 1704. 
monſieur Deſnonville, monſieur d' Amigay, che- WWW 


valier de Croſſi, monſieur de St. Second, monſieur 
de Signey, monſieur de Montfort, brigadiers- ge- 
neral of foot; monſieur Jolly, brigadier-general 
of dragoons, marquis de Seppeville, monſieur de 
la Maſſeliere, brigadiers-general of the Gens d' Ar- 
mes; marquis de Saſſenage, Aid de Camp, and 
ſon-in-law to the marſhal de Tallard ; marquis de 
St. Pouange, the chevalier de Ligondais, colonels 
of horſe ; marquis de Nonan, colonel of the re- 


iment of Provence, count de Tavannes, connt de 


hack, monſieur Bliancourt, monſieur Sauboeuf, 
count de Lionne, marquis de Laſſy, baron d'Elſen, 
colonels of foot; marquis de Vaſſy, marquis 
d' Aurival, colonels of dragoons, Prince Mau 
of Lorrain, captain of horſe; 5 d' Auvet, 
captain of the Gens d' Armes; monſieur de Car- 
man, ſecond lieutenant of the Gens d' Armes, and 
colonel; monſieur d'Ovillars, enſign of the Gens 
d' Armes; monſieur Suiſſac, Guidon of the Gens 
d' Armes: and the ſieurs de Breuil, and la Morce- 
laire, commiſſaries of the artillery. 


Beſides the priſoners, the confederates got many Loſs of the 
other enſigns of a compleat victory, as above one confederates, 


hundred pieces of canon, great and ſmall, twenty- 
four mortars, 129 colors, 171 ſtandards, ſeventeen 
pair of kettle-drums, 3600 tents, thirty-four coaches, 
300 laden mules, two bridges of boats, fifteen pon- 
tons, twenty-four barrels, and eight caſks of ſilver. 

This ſucceſs coſt the allies 4485 men killd, 
7525 men wounded, and 273 loſt, or made pri- 
ſoners. A great number in it ſelf, but an incon- 
ſiderable price for the infinite advantage which the 
allies gained by their victory. They loſt few men 
of note, m— the Prince of Holſtein-Beck, 
and brigadier Row, who died of their wounds 
after, and Philip Dormer, lieutenant colonel of 
the Engliſh guards, major Frederick Cornwallis, 
lieutenant-colonel Dallyel. lieutenant-colonel Fe- 
therſtonhaugh, major Creed, colonel] John White, 
lord Forbes, captain, major Chenevix, who were 
killed in the fight. The principal perſons among 
their wounded were, the lord North and Gray, 
who loſt his right hand ; the lord Mordaunt, who 
had his left arm ſhatterd, colonel Hamilton, lieu- 
tenant-colonel Levingſton, lieutenant-colonel Pey- 
ton, major Granville, major George Morgan, 
lieutenant-colonel Britton, major Armſtrong, and 
major Ketley. 


The Elector of Bavaria, and the marſhal de retreat of 
Marſin, made an orderly retreat, with the left wing the Elector of 
of their army, behind the moraſs of Hochſtadt, Bavaria. 


where they reſted ſome hours, and, that night, 


— 
— 
* 


= (1) This victory, tho as great and compleat in itſelf, as any ever was gained, was till greater in it's conſequences. It was 
TO. be | 


to all the ſucceſs which follow'd, during the courſe of this war, either in Italy or Flanders; and certain it is, 


that had it not been for this victory, the Emperor could not have 


maintained himſelf, in his dignity and eftates, and muſt, this 


2 have been ſorced from his capital; for the Hungarians were now almoſt univerſally in rebellion; and whilſt the 


of Bavaria penetrated into Upper-Auſtria, and had 


Lintz, the chief town thereof, the Hungarians ravaged the 


Lower-Auftria, and even threatned Vienna itſelf : for the rebels, at this time, wanted nothing but artillery, and other neceſ- 
ſaries for a ſiege, to have taken both that, and the ſtrongeſt towns in Hungary ; which deficiency would ſoon have been ſup- 


plied by French mony, had not the glorious day of Blenheim prevented it, and obliged the monarch of France to employ his 
treaſures in recruiting his forces, and filling his magazines, where it was more immediately neceſſary. The Emperor was, 


alſo, at this time, ſo low, that his forces in Italy, upon the Po, were almoſt dwindled into 2 and the poor remains of 
y 


them had been obliged to retire into the Trentin, while the duke of Savoy was very hard preſs'd, 


and his whole country in == danger of being made an abſolute conqueſt : but this great and unexpected ſucceſs gave a 
rs, 


new turn to the poſture of 


on every fide ; and Lewis the Great had afterwards ſuch a train of ill ſucceſs, that he had, 


in the courſe of this war, as much reaſon to complain of the frowns of fortune, as he had before to exult in the ſmiles thereof. 


1 And tho', in all the advices, which we received from the Emperor's territories, before this battle, great care was taken to put 
| the beft color upon every thing, in favour of his imperial Majeſty, and to gloſs over his deplorable circumſtances ; yet, in 


1 his letter of thanks to the duke of Marborough, on account of this victory, he owns them pretty freeely. Lediard's life of 


Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 393. 


(2) This alſo agrees with what monfieur de Marſin wrote to the King of France ſoon after, viz. that the Elector of Bava- | 
ria, and himſelf bad, the night before, conducted to Ulm thirty-one ions, and fixty-two ſquadrons, which is all that 


I can find eſcaped from this battle of the French and Bavarians, except Stragglers : and we need not doubt, but monſieur de 


Marſin, made the beſt of his ſtory to the King, as well in this, as when he told him, in his letter, that they had loſt 10,000 
men, beſides what were taken, and very many wounded. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 396. 


cauſed 


the duke de Vendame, . 


— 
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An u, cauſed. their bagage to paſs the Danube, and ſent 
An? 1704. their horſe towar 


Ulm: the next morning, be- 


dee break of day, they march'd, with their in- 


Motions of 
the confede- 
rate army» 


fantry, and paſs'd the Danube, at Lawingen : and 
the Elector ſent orders to his troops in Augſburg, 
to quit that city, and join him at Ulm. The night 
after the battle, the confederate army lay upon 
their arms, on this ſide the moraſs of Hochſtadt, 
over againſt the Elector of Bavaria, and, the 
next day, the army made a ſmall motion, and 
came to Steinheim, where they remained encamp'd 
four or five days, to look after their wounded 
men, and take care of their priſoners (1). 

The face of affairs being now wholly changed 
in theſe parts, the generals reſolved no longer to 
amufe themſelves with the ſiege of Ingolſtadt, 
which, with the whole country of Bavaria, they 
were ſenſible muſt now fall of themſelves ; but to 
Join all their forces to ſtreighten the enemy as 
much as poſſible, and oblige the French to quit 


Augſburg and Germany and repaſs the Rhine. The 16th of 
Memmingen Auguſt, the French gariſon in Augſburg quitted 


ſubmit to th 
duke of Marl 


borough. 


Farther pro- 
ceedings of 
the confede- 
rate army. 


Ulm ſurren- 
Grd, 


? that 


place, which, thereupon, deſiring the pro- 

tection of the duke of Marlborough, his grace ſent 
a detachment to take poſſeſſion of it: and Mem- 
mingen, a free imperial city of Suabia, ſoon after, 
followed the example of Augſburg. 

The 17th, a thankſgiving was celebrated thro?- 
out the whole confederate army : and, the next 
day, the repartition of the priſoners being made 
(2), the marſhal de Tallard, with moſt of thoſe 
of diſtintion, were ſent from Hochſtadt towards 
Francfort, under a d of forty Engliſh horſe. 
The 21ſt, the confederate army came to Sefelin- 

en, near Ulm, from which place the Elector of 
varia was retired, up the Danube, towards the 
Iller, having left a gariſon of four French and five 
Bavarian battalions; and the 24th, Prince Lewis 
of Baden came to confer with Prince Eugene, and 
the duke of Marlborough. | 

The 25th, theſe three generals had a long con- 
ference, wherein they concerted the farther opera- 
tions of the campain z and it was reſolved; 
«« that, ſeeing the enemy were returning towards 
«« the Rhine, all the confederate forces ſhould like- 
« wiſe march that way, except twenty-three batta- 
«© lions and ſome ſquadrons, which ſhould be left, 
under the command of ral Thungen, to 
« carry on the ſiege of Ulm, and that count 


« Wratiſlau ſhould continue in the camp before 


e that place, to manage the negociations with 
« the Electreſs, who made ſome overtures, to de- 
< liver, not only Ulm, but the whole Electorate 
© of Bavaria, n certain conditions”, 

The French having repaſs'd the black foreſt, 
and afterwards retired over the Rhine; the con- 
federate army followed them: and, the 12th of 
Seprember, Prince Lewis marched with the troops 
which were appointed to beſiege Landau, to that 

lace, in order to inyeſt it; while the duke of 

borough and Prince Eugene took poſſeffion 
of the camp of Crone-weiſſemburg, on the little 
river Lauter, to cover the ſiege. The ſame night, 


—_— —— 


general Thungen, with advice that Ulm ſurrender- 
ed the 11th (3). | | 

The trenches were opened before Landau the 
I6th ; but that place holding out longer than was 
expected, the duke of Marlborough march'd, with 
part of the army, towards Triers, and arrived, the 
28th, at Hermerskel, within ſix leagues of Triers, 


** were apprehenſive of ſome ill uſage, 
did not prevent it”. Upon this account, the 
duke marched, the 29th, before break of day, 
with all the ho:ſe, and four battalions of foot 
and, about eleven o' clock, his Vanguard appear- 
ing in fight of Triers, the French abandoned the 
fort, having thrown their ammunition, and ſome 
corn into the Moſel. The duke's dragoons pur- 
ſued them to the banks of the river, and took part 
of their bagage, with ſome priſoners. The enemy 
had no ſooner paſs'd the river, than they burnt the 
bridges, and, in all probability, would have done 
more miſchief, if the duke had not come ſo ſud- 
denly to diſlodge them. 

is grace being thus poſſeſſed of that impor- 
tant poſt, he ſummoned a great number of pio- 
neers, to work on the fortifications of Triers. 
He went, the next day, to view the ground a- 
bout Saar, and cauſed a camp to be mark'd at 
Confarbriick, on that river, for the horſe to cover 
thoſe that work'd on the fortifications of Triers, 
whither the cavalry march'd accordingly, the firſt 
of November, N. S. The ſame day, the duke 
made the repartition of the winter-quarters, to 
the ſeveral generals under him, and, in the after- 
noon, went towards Traerbach, accompanied by 
the hereditary Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, and other 
gcnerals. They lay, that night, at Fels, the 
next Day, at Nimeguen, and came to Bern-caſſe!, 
the third of November, about noon. His grace 
went immediately to the. riſing grounds, near 
Traerbach, to take a narrow view of the place, 
and re-view'd the Dutch, which were lately ar- 
rived, in the neighbourhood, from the Maeſe; 
and having given the neceſſary directions for the 
ſiege of Traerbach, the care of which was com- 
mitted to the Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, his grace ſet 
out, the next day, early, on his return to the 
cuny at Crone- Weiſſemburg. 


the camp before Landau, where he found the be- 
_ maſters of the counterſcarp, on which they 
had raiſed ſome batteries; and more being per- 
fected, the next day, they had about ſixty pieces 
of canon * to make a breach. The 8th of 
November, the duke returned to Weiſſemburg, 
ſomewhat difpleaſed with the ſlowneſs, with which 


ſideri 


of the houſhold, from their camp at Haguenau, 
to put them into winter - quarters, his grace ordered 


(1) It may here very naturally be aſk d; why, after ſo compleat a victory, and the . 
remains of the enemy's army was thrown into, the confederate generals, upon their abandoning the places they had ſeiz'd, 
did not cut off their retreat towards, and over the Rhine again, and why they did not ſurround them in a country, where 

render'd the allies their maſters and ſuperiors : to this, it may be anſwered ; that their troops were not only 
very „but in want of ſeveral ſorts of proviſions ; that they were very much embaraſs'd with their great number 
of priſoners ;, and that they could not know what ſuccors or re-inforcements the enemy might meet with in their march, in 
with his little army. Lediard's life of Marlborough. Vol. I, 


P 2 duke of Mar h's ſhare amounted to 5678 men, 


victory had now 
much ſati 


which, at leaſt, they would find the marſhal de Villeroy, 


Germans, of the regi 
of Marlborough, Vol. II. p. 448. 


The Imperialiſts found in Ulm, 222 pieces of braſs cannon, 12 iron guns, 25 braſs-mortars, 1200 barrels of powder, with 
— - j e a ſeaſonable ſupply for carry ing on the ſiege of Landau. Lediard's Life of 


the 


other ſtores and proviſions, in great 
Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 454. 


of Greder and Surlauben, who liſted themſelves 


and that of Prince Eugene to 5514 in all 11,192 ; beſides 3000 
voluntarily in the ſervice of the allies. Lediard's life 


great conſternation and confuſion the 


ition on 
Moſel. 


the duke of Marlborough received an expreſs from Q. An nw, 
An” 1704. 


where three deputies of that city waited on his The duke of 
grace, and acquainted him, „“ that as the French Marl. 
«© had ſtill 300 men, in the fort of St. Martin, they bor 


ough's ex- 
if his grace — 


is grace came, that night to Kern, the next The duke re- 
day to Kay ſerſlauteren, and, the 6th, at night, to turns to Lan- 


the ſiege of Landau was carried on; and con- And ſends the 


„ that the French had ſent all their horſe Engliſh ca- 
valry to 


Holland. 
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Q. A nx, the Engliſh cavalry to march from Crone-Weiſſem- 
Ax' 1704. burg towards Holland. 
SY The 10th of November, the treaty of accomo- 


A Treaty dation, between the Emperor and the Electreſs of 
CR Bavaria, was concluded, by the King of the Ro- 


Eledrels of mans, and the deputies of her Electoral highneſs, 
Bavaria. who was to ſurrender all the towns, in her Poſſeſſion, 
to his Imperial Majeſty, to continue at Munich, 
with a guard of 400 men, and to have a yearly 
e allowed her, out of the revenues of that 
ectorate, for the ſupport of her court and family. 
And this was one of the immediate OO 
of the ever-memorable victory obtained by the 
duke of Marlborough, at Blenheim. | 
The duke of About the middle of November, the duke of 
Marlborough Marlborough, being ſenſible, that the ſiege of Lan- 
ends his cam- dau would not laſt much longer, took his leave of 
OOTY the King of the Romans, and the other generals, 
ordered the Engliſh foot to decamp, and march to- 
wards the Rhine, in order to be imbark'd for Hol- 
land; and having given the neceſſary directions 
for the winter-quarters, of the reſt of the forces, 
under his command, reſolved to crown his glorious 
And goes to Campain, by an importatant negociation with the 
Berlin, King of Pruſſia in favor of the duke of Savoy; In 
order to which, his grace ſet out from Weiſſemburg, 
on his Journey to Berlin, the 15th of November. 
The 23d, the garriſon of Landau, be at a parly, 
and Holtages being exchanged, the King of the 
Romans granted the gariſon very honorable 
terms (1) ; in purſuance of which they delivered one 
of the gates, the 25th, and the 26th, marched out of the 
place, to the number of 3400 men, which were left 
out of 7000 of which the gariſon conſiſted, at the 
begining of the ſiege. The loſs of the beſiegers was 
leſsin proportion; for they had not above 2000 men 
killed, and about twice as many wounded. 
The duke of The duke of Marlborough arrived at Berlin, the 
Maclborough twenty-ſecond of November, in the evening, having 
— gag been received, in all the towns, thro* which he 
wh paſs'd, lying moſtly in the territories of the land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, the duke of Wolfenbutel, 
the Elector of Hanover and the King of Pruſſia, 
with extraordinary marks of reſpect. The duke 
was ſucceſsful in his negociations at the court of 
Pruſſia, and, among other things, obtain'd, that 
8000 Pruſſians ſhould march into Italy, to ſerve 
there, for the relief of the duke of Savoy, under 
the command of Prince Eugene; and with this re- 
inforcement and other aſſiſtances procured him by 
the duke of Marlborough, his highneſs afterwards 
ſaved Italy trom the ravages of the French, and re- 
lieved the duke of Savoy, who was beſieged in 
Turin. x 
The duke returned from Berlin, by the way of 
Hanover, to Holland, and arrived the roth of 
December, at Amſterdam. The 12th in the mor- 


Landau ſur- 
tender d. 


Returns to 
Holland. 


ning, his grace having received all poſſible marks 


of honor, at Amſterdam, ſet out for the Hague, 

being ſaluted with a triple diſcharge of all the 

canon, as he had been at his arrival, and with the like 

| acclamaticns of Joy from the people. 

The fieve of In the mean time, the Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel 

Tractbach. was Carrying on the ſiege of Traerbach, where the 
allies found as great reſiſtance, as they had met 
with at Landau, in proportion to the bigneſs of 
che place, and the number of the gariſon. The 


caſtle of Traerbach, a very ſtrong fortreſs, on the | 


Moſcl, was unveſted, by orders of the duke of Q. A x u. 
Marlborough, the beginning of November, N. S. 7 
and the batteries beganto play, the 18th of that month. 

The badneſs of the weather, and the loſs of the 
baron de Trogne, the chief engineer of the States 
who was ſhot by the Prince of Heſſe's fide, giving 
the neceſſary orders, were great diſcouragements to 
his highneſs, to purſue the ſiege of Traerbach ; 
nevertheleſs, that Prince cauſed the attacks to be 
carried on with vigor, and, at length, obliged the 
gariſon to ſurrender, the. 20th of December, N. S. Traerbach 
tho? on honourable conditions. Beſide the gover- ſurrender d. 
nor, who died of his wounds, the French loſt 350 
men, out of 600 men, which was the number of the 
gariſon, before the ſiege. As for the allies, they 
had about 1000 men kill'd or wounded. 

The campain in Flanders produced this year The campaia 
very little. General d' Auverquerque bombarded in Flanders, 
Namur, in order to deſtroy the enemy*s magazines 
there; and baron Spar, on the ſide of proper Flan- 
ders, bombarded Bruges. and took the fort Iſabella 
near Sluys. Towards the latter end of the year, 
the Elector of Bavaria arrived in the French army, 
with ſome remains of his defeat at Blenheim. That 
Prince like a puſhing gameſter, who attempts to 
regain all his loſſes, by ventring his laſt ſtake, had 
formed a deſign to attack general d' Auverquerque, 
in his camp at Borcholm, the 28th of October ; 
but was prevented by the marſhal] de Villeroy, who, 
when all other arguments could not prevail upon 
him to lay aſide his deſign, ſhewed him the French 
King's poſitive orders to the contrary, which was as 
a thunder bolt to his Electoral highneſs, who breath'd 
nothing but revenge : and, upon this mortification, 
he immediately left the army, and went to Bruſſels. 

In Italy, the duke of Savoy had a melancholy Affairs of 
campain, loſing place after place; but he ſupported Italy. 
his affairs, with great conduct, and ſhewed a firm. 
neſs in his misfortunes beyond what could have been 
jmagined, Verceil and Y vrea gave the duke de Ven- 
dome the trouble of tedious ſieges; they ſtood their 
ground as long as poſſible. Bur the duke of Savoy's 
army was not ſtrong enough to raiſe thoſe ſieges, ſo 
both places, at length fell. The French, on their 
ſide, had not troops enough both to carry on the 
war and to leave gariſons in thoſe places; ſo they 
demoliſhed the fortifications ; and, after they had 
ſucceeded ſo far, ſat down before Verue, at the end 
of October; which they did not take till after a 
ſiege of five months. The duke of Savoy poſted 
his army at Creſcentino, over againſt it, on the 
other ſide of the Po. He had a bridge of com- 
munication, and went often into the place, during 
the ſiege, to animate his troops, and give neceſſary 
orders. The ſick and wounded were carried away, 
and freſh men put in their ſtead. This ſiege proved 
very famous, the gariſon being often changed, and 
always well ſupplied. The French army ſuffered 
very much, by continuing the fiege all the winter, 
and they were at a vaſt charge to carry it on. 
The bridge of communication was, at length, after 
many unſucceſsful attempts, cut off, and the duke of 
Savoy being thus ſeparated from the place, left 
it to it's own defenſe. He complained much of 
the Emperor's failing in his ingagements : but, in a 
diſcourſe on that ſuctject, with the Queen's envoy, 


Ax. 1704. 


he ſaid, *© tho? he was abandoned by his allies, he 
« would not abandon himſelf (2). | 


— 


(1) The King of the Romans {fays biſhop Burnet) came before Laudau, to have the honor of taking the place. His beha- 


vior there did not ſerve to raiſe his charecter. He was not often 


and ſafe diſtance. He was always beſet with prieſts, and ſuch a face of ſuperſtition and bigotry appeared about him, that it very 
much damp'd the hopes which were given of him. Hiſtory of his own times, Vol. II. p. 386. | - 
(2) The war in Hungary was in a great meaſure, the occafion of the misfortunes in Italy. There was; indeed a negociation 
ſet on ſoot this ſummer, between the Emperor and the male-contents, the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters acting as mediators : 
but after a great deal of time ſpent in treaties, the war was renewed ; and the troops the Emperor had romiſed to ſend to Italy, 
were ordered to re inforce the army in Hungary, and to ad againſt the male · contents, whereby the whole burden of the Italian 


war, lay upon the Engliſh and Dutch. 


in the place of danger, and was contented to look on, at a great 


I have 


Ad... „„ io. 
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Q. ANN, have already given an account of King Charles's 
AN” 1704. landing in Spain, with a body of Engliſh and Dutch 
> forces, commanded by the duke of Schomberg, 
The campain which were to act, in conjunction with the forces 
in Portugal. of Portugal, againſt Spain. It had been agreed, 
that the greateſt part of the Engliſh cavalry ſhould 
be provided with horſes in Spain; but when duke 
Schomberg came to demand them, in order to en- 
ter upon action, there appear'd to be a great defi- 
ciency, ſome accounts ſay, of at leaſt two thirds, 
and thoſe which were N were too light, and 
not fit for ſervice. There was, likewiſe, another 
cauſe why little or no ſervice was done in theſe 
parts; I mean a miſunderſtanding between the 
generals in point of command. The King of Por- 
tugal expected the Engliſh general would be com- 
manded by the governor of every province, where 
the army happened to be; and would not ſuffer 
the Engliſh and Dutch generals to command their 
own forces, or keep them in a body : but diſtri- 
buted them into his poor frontier-towns, which 
were not tenable; where ſeveral regiments were 
made priſoners by the French and Spaniards, who in- 
vaded Portugal with an army of 22,000 men. 
The Portugueſe general, the marquis das Minas, 
indeavored to give the Spaniards a diverſion by 
marching into Caſtille; but the duke of Berwick 
treated him with contempt, and having taken 
Caſtle-David, in a few days, made the gariſon pri- 
ſoners of war, with which this inſignificant cam- 
Pain ended. The duke of Schomberg being weary 
of his command in theſe circumſtances, and the 
Portugueſe, on the other hand, thinking he aſſum- 
ed too much, he was recall'd, and the earl of Gal- 
way ſent thither in his place. I now return to Eng- 
lan 


land. 
The State: The 20th of Auguſt, O. S. monſ. Vryberg, en- 


general . h f 0 

her VOY extraordinary from the States - general, deliver'd 
* to her Majeſty, at Windſor, a leter from their 
the victory of 
Blenheim, 


High-mightineſſes, and, by expreſs order from his Q. AN N, 
maſters, congratulated her Majeſty upon the late Ax' 1704. 
victory obtained, by the army of the allies, under go . 


the valiant and wiſe conduct of the duke of Marl- 
borough. » | 


The joyful news of the great victory obtained 4 public 
by her Majeſty's forces, and thoſe of her allies, had CC 
been brought over to England, ſome days before, * 


firſt by colonel Park, and ſoon after by the lord 
Tunbridge, who both attended the duke of Marl- 
borough, as his aids de camp, on that great day. 
Hereupon her Majeſty, being deeply ſenſible of this 
general bleſſing, ++ and moſt devoutly acknowledg- 
ing the goodneſs of ALmicuTty Gop, who 
had afforded her his protection and aſſiſtance, 
in the juſt war, in which ſhe was ingaged,” ap- 
pointed the th of September, to be obſerved 
throughout this kingdom, as a day of public thankſ- 
giving. 

As this victory was, in all its circumſtances, the Great re- 
moſt glorious and conſiderable that had been gain- 1% — 
ed in many ages, the rejoycings in London and 411 England 
Weſtminſter were ſuitable to the great occaſion ; on that day. 
and her Majeſty's ſubjects gave all the demonſtra- 
tions imaginable of their affection to her Majeſty's 
perion, and zeal for her government. This feſti- 
val was obſerved, in all the other parts of her Ma- 
jeſty's dominions, if not with the ſame ſolemnity, 
yet with as great affection and loyalty; and both be- 
tore that day, and many months after, her Majeſty's 
court was throng'd by deputies, from all the cor- Numerous 
porations and public ſocieties, in the three king- congratula- 
doms, and in the remoteſt plantations, who waited to, addrefies 
on her Majeſty with congratulatory addreſſes, tor Hgage 
the glorious ſucceſſes of her Majeſty's arms, under 2 
the wiſe conduct of the duke of Marlborough. Nor 
did the forein miniſters, in England, omit to com- 
pliment her Majeſty, on that great occaſion. 


End of the TWENTT-SIXTH BOOK. 


BOOK XXVIL 
Containing the ſecond part of the reign of Queen A N N. 


HE 24th of October, the parliament 


1 
> 


3 


tion, and the Queen being 


* * bd 


' Majeſty made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 

Bs, My lords and gentlemen, _ 49 516 
X The great and remarkable ſucceſs, with which 
houſes, «© Gop has bleſſed our arms this ſummer, has 
« ſtir'd up our good ſubjects, in all parts of the 
« kingdom, to expreſs their unanimous joy and 
«+ ſatisfaction; and I aſſure myſelf, you are all 
« come diſpoſed to do every thing that is neceſſary 
<« for the effectual proſecution of the war; no- 
e thing being more obvious, than that a timely im- 
&« provement of our preſent advantages will inable 
< us to procure a lating foundation of ſecurity for 
« England, and a firm ſupport for the liberty of 
« Europe. This is my aim; I have no intereſt, 
& nor never will have any, but to promote the good 
4% and happineſs of all my ſubjects. 

Ne 40. Vol. III. 


met at Weſtminſter, purſuant to their 


| 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 5 

J muſt deſire ſuch ſupplies of you, as may be 
cc requiſite for carrying on the next yeai's ſervice, 
% both by ſea and land, and for punctually per- 
ce forming our treaties with all our allies ; the ra- 
«« ther, for that ſome of them have juſt pretenſions 
e depending ever ſince the laſt war; and I need 
ce not put you in mind of what importance it is 
tc to preſerve the public credit, both abroad and 
e at home. | pots ITE en © 

% believe you will find ſome charges neceſſary 
« next year, which were not mentioned in the 
e Jaft ſeſſion, and ſome extraordinary expences 
e incur'd ſince, which were not then provided 
&« for. 

« I aſſure you, that all the ſupplies you give, 
« with what I am able to ſpare from 5 os 
<< pences, ſhall be carefully applied to the beſt 
«© advantage, for the public ſervice 3 and 1 earneſtly 
« recommend to you a ſpeedy ' diſpatch, as that 
«« which, under the good providence of God, we muſt 

7 * « chiefly 


» 


_ 


— 
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Q. A x x,“ chiefly depend upon, to dilappoint the earlieſt 


An' 1704.“ deſigns of our enemies. | 


X My lords and gentlemen; a 
a L antove but off you, how eſſential it is for 


« attaining thoſe great ends abroad, of which we 
« have ſo hopeful a proſpect, that we ſhould be in- 
« tirely united at home. 
« It is plain, our enemies have no incourage- 
« ment left, but what ariſes from their hopes of our 
« diviſions. It is, therefore, your concern not 
« to give the leaſt countenance to thoſe hopes. 
« My inclinations are to be kind and indulgent 
« toyouall: I hope you will do nothing to in- 
danger the loſs of this opportunity, which Gop 
has put into our hands, of ſecuring ourſelves and 
all Europe, and that there will be no contention 
among you, but who ſhall moſt promote the 
public welfare. | 
&« Such a temper as this, in all your proceedings, 
« cannot fail of ſecuring your reputation both at 
„home and abroad. | 
« This would make me a happy Queen, whoſe 
tc utmoſt indeayors ſhall never be wanting to make 
« you a happy and flouriſhing people.“ : 
Addreſs of The next day, the lords attended her Majeſty 
the lords. with an addreis of thanks for her ſpeech 3 de- 
claring, they would improve, to the utmoſt, 
the bleſſed opportunity put into their hands; 
„and congratulated the ſucceſs of her Majeſty's 
arms, under the conduct ot the duke ct Marl- 
* borough.” 
To this addreſs, her Majeſty returned the fol- 
lowing anſwer : 
My lords, 
The Queen's am very ſenſible of the great duty and af. 
anſwer. &« fection which you have expreſꝰ d in the ſeveral 
« particulars of this addreſs. 
« I return you my hearty thanks for your con- 
gratulation of our great ſucceſs, and for the 
&* aſſurances of your readineſs to concur in pro- 
&« ſecuting it effectually © || 


Addrefs of The commons, likewiſe, preſented an addreſs" 


the commons. to her Majeſty, the ſame day; in which they 
& congratulated her Majeſty, as well upon the 
C victory obtained over the united force of France 
„ and Bavaria, by the atis of her Majeſty and 


«Cher allies, under the command, and by the | 


« courage and conduct of the duke of Marl- 
& borough 3 as upon the victory obtained by her 
« Majeſty's fleet, under the command, and by 
«© the courage and conduct of fir George Rooke. 
« They aſſured her, they came diſpoſed to do 
<« every thing that was neceſſary, for the effectual 
I proſecution of the war, and that they would 
ee give ſuch a ſpeedy diſpatch to the public 
« buſineſs, as might inable her Majeſty to purſue 
«© the advantages ſhe had obtained over the com- 
e mon enemy: that they would uſe their utmoſt / 
ce indeavors, by all proper meaſures, to prevent 
all divifions amongſt them; and they would 
« have no contention, but who ſhould promote 
and eſtabliſh the public welfare, both in church 
« and ſtate (1)*. IT 9 
The Queen, in anſwer, * returned them many 
4 thanks for this addreſs, and for the aſſurances ' 
<« they gave her, of diſpatching the ſupplies, and 
„ avoiding all diviſions, both which, as they were 
« exceeding acceptable to her, ſo they would be 


The commons, having afterwards taken the ſer- 
vices of the army and navy into their conſideration, 
deſired the Queen, on the 2d of November, by 


Q. Aux, 
AN? 1704. 


an unanimous vote, to beſtow her bounty on the Sala; 
ſeamen and land- forces, who had dehnte them. ſeamen —-og 
ſelves fo gallantly ; and her Majeſty gave directions varded. 


accordingly for diſtributing à bounty among 


them. 


The commons then went upon the ſupply with. Great fl. 


ſuch zeal and 7 that, before the end of 
November, the ſums neceſſary for maintaining both 
the navy and the army were voted ; which 1 ſhall, 
therefore, give the reader an account of, in one 
connexion : viz. for maintaining 40,000 ſeamen, 
including 8000 marines, 41. per man, per month, 

for thirteen months, amounting to 280,000 1. For 
the ordinary of the navy 100,000 l. and 40,000 1. 
for ordnance-ſtores for the ſea-ſervice, over and 
above the proportion of 41. per man. For 
making a wharf and ſtorehouſe at Portſmouth, 
{© 10,000]. For 40,000 land- men, to act in con- 
junction with the allies, 885, 193 J. For 10,000 
additional forces, for the fame ſervice, 177,511 1. 
&«« For maintaining 10,000 men, to act in con- 
junction with the Portugueſe, 222, 379 l. For 
* her Majeſty's proportion of ſubſidies to her 
* allies, 370,119. For her Majeſty's ſubſidy to 
the duke of Savoy, from October 3, to Decem- 
ber 25, 1703, 40,0001. For levy-mony for 
*< recruiting the horſes of the Engliſh horſe and 
** dragoons, loſt at Schellenberg and Blenheim, 


cc 
ce 
1 


* 67251. For recruiting the men and horſes, of 


the foreiners in her Majeſty's pay, in the ſame 
% battles, 24,6651. For an additional regiment, 
* on the Portugueſe eftabliſkment, 51361. For 
*« {urgeons in the hoſpital in Portugal, for the year 
* 1704, 244 l. For expences in the Portugueſe 
«© war, laſt year, not provided for by parliament, 
«© 68,5461. For guards and gariſons in England, 
* 357,000]. For the ordnance of the land-ler- 
vice, 120,000], For tranſports, 60,000 1. For 
& circulating Exchequer- bills, 4000 l. And for 
5000 additional forces, to be raiſed in conjunc- 
tion with our allies, to ſerve with the fleet, for 
& their levy-mony, 11,2441. For their pay, for 
one year, 87,1251. In all 4,670, 486. J. 


duced about two millions; the duty upon malt, 
which might raiſe about 80, oco l. and 3700 l. 
per week, out of the exciſe : 87%, 930 l. by the ſale 
of annuities for ninety-nine years, at fifteen years 


| purchaſe : a ſubſidy on wines. and merchandizes 


tour years,” as a fund for railing 640, 93) l fer 
N 5 


the u 


e navy, and continued the duty on low 
wines. 


There appeared, this ſeflion, ſo general an incli- The land- tax 
nation in both houſes, to give an early diſpatch, to bill paſ d. 


the mony- bill, that, the th of December, the land- 
tax-· bill received the royal aſſent: on which occaſion, 
the Queen made a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, in 
which ſhe, in particular, returned thanks to the 
houſe of commons, for © their early diſpatch of ſo 
great a part of the neceſſary ſupplies, which ſhe 
5 Jook*d upon to be a ſure pledge of their affections 


* 


e for her ſervice.” 


The occaſional conformity-bill was again brought The occa- 
early upon the carpet, this ſeſſion; and as it was fional bill 


Towards raiſing this large ſum they granted a wWays and 
land- tax of four-ſhillings in the pound, Which pro- means. 


plies granted. 


e advantageous to them, and beneficial to the expected, that the houſe of peers would again reject again 1 
public. fit, it was propoſed, by ſome members, to tack it b the lordꝭ. 


—_ 


TY 4 ——@Þwlſwu dl 7 PS | +a 
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- (1) The lords addreſs was univerſally applauded : but abundance of n were ſhock'd with that of the commons, parti- 
tularly with their ufing the ſame terms, to commend the duke of Marlborough's victories, and the advantages gain'd by fir 
George Rdpke: « It was alſo obſerved, that the iſes the commons made to the Queen, of 2 r utmoſt indeavors to 
«« prevent all divifions”, Mas, in — — by the addition of all proper methods, which many look d upon as 
aminous. Boyer's reign of Queen Ann. p, 161. | rc tin Io! 12a 515 
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. Ax, to the mony-bill : however, upon better conſide- 
Ax' 1704- ration, the commons ſent it up fingly 3 and it 
met with the fame fate the former had done (1). 
The lord At the ſame time the commons were upon this 
Haverſham's bill, the lords were taken up with an affair that 
ſpeech. made no leſs noiſe, I mean the lord Haverſham's 
ſpeech, which was uſher'd in with great pomp. 
His lordſhip having, the 2oth of November, ac- 
quainted the peers, that he had matters of great im- 
portance to lay before them; but that he deſired it 
might be in a full houſe; all the lords in town, 
and 1n the neighborhood, were ſummon'd to attend 
three days afterwards, when he made that remarka- 
ble ſpeech to them. His lordſhip's chief topics 
were, the States withdrawing part of their quota 
of men of war from the fleet in the Streights, 
a little before the battle of Malaga; the loſs of 
our ſhiping for want of convoys, and the ſuf- 
tering the royal aſſent to be given to the Scotiſh 
act of ſecurity. He congratulated the peers on 
the duke ot Marlborough's victory, and fir 


cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
«6 
cc 
cc 
cc 
66 
<c 


obſerving that a ſquadron of Dutch were call'd 
away juſt before the battle of Malaga, to be 
convoy to their merchants z while neither the 
Engliſh trade or coaſts were protected; but the 
enemy inſulted us, tho? we pretended to be maſters 
at fea, even in the channel. He alſo mention'd 
the exportation of our coin, as a grievance 3 
but chiefly inveigh'd againſt the miniſtry, for 
ſuffering the act of ſecurity to paſs in Scotland, 
calling it a bill of excluſion : he obſer ved there 


«6 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


«6 


content and great poverty ; and both theſe were 
to be found in Scotland: that their gentry were 


cc 
cc 
cc 
60 
<c 


very ſtout, and very numerous, but very poor: 
and what (ſaid he) may ſuch a multitude, fo 


cc 

cc 
* 
cc 


8 no aſſiſtance would be wanting, which 
rance could give? concluding, that he look*d 
upon 1t of the laſt conſequence to England, that 
there ſhould be the leaſt ſhadow or pretence of 
<< a neceſlity to keep up regular ſtanding troops, 
* in this kingdom, in time of peace. 
Vurious This ſpeech had a very various effect upon the 
effects of this lord; and, tho? it was pretty generally approved, as to 
ſpeech, that part which related to the Scotiſh affairs, yet the 
reflections it contain'd, on the preſent miniſtry, 
was diſtaſteful to many: ſome thought it derogatory 
to the duke of Marlborough's glory, that Prince 
Eugene was named in that ſpeech, before his grace, 
in the mention of an action, wherein he had 


cc 


George Rook's deliverance, as he term'd it ,| 


were two occaſions of all troubles, much diſ- | 


brave but diſcontented; their common people | 


armed and diſciplined, as the act of ſecurity | 
directs, with ſuch leaders, do; eſpecially when no 


acted but a ſecond part. It was, however, ſeconded | 
by the earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham, and the 


firſt lamenting the ill conſequences of the exporta- 
ion of the coin, the lord-treafurer, who took it as, 


in ſome meaſure, a reflection on himſelf, ſaid : <* It 


* would not be difficult to demonſtrate, that there 
« never was ſuch a plenty of mony in England, 
as at preſent, yet there was a ſure way to increaſe 
that plenty, and prevent the exportation of coin; 
and that was by clapping up a peace with France: 
but then (added he, very ſhrewdly) I leave it 
to the conſideration of any wiſe man, whether 
we will not thereby be ſhortly in danger of 
loſing not only all our coin, but all our land to 
boot ? 3 2015 
Debates on The moſt material part of the lord Haverſham's 
the Scotiſh ſpeech being the Scotiih buſineſs, the agth of No- 


Mars, 


cc 


* 


| 


o 


1 grand committee, the ſtate of the nation, with 
vember was appointed to take it under conſi- 


4 
1 J 


deration; on which day, the Queen went, the Q. A. Ny 
firſt time, to the houſe of peers incognito. In the Ax 1704. 
courſe of the debate, the earl of Nottingham having 
reflected on the memory of King William, with re- 
lation to the treaty of partition, the lord Sommers 
roſe up and ſaid; * It was unbecoming a member 
Sof that houſe, to ſully the memory of ſo great 
© a Prince; and he doubted not, but a man, who 
could reflect on King William, before his ſuc- 
**. ceſſor, would do the ſame by her preſent Majeſty 
** when ſhe was gone”. As to the main buſineſs 
of the day, theearls of Nottingham and Rocheſter 
urged the ill conſequences. of the a& of ſecurity 
paſſed in Scotland; and it being anſwered, * that 
it was granted to prevent the danger of a rebel- 
lion in that kingdom” it was replied 3 *“ that 
ik the Scots had rebell'd, they would have re- 
„ belPd without arms; whereas, if they had a 
mind to rebel now, this act had legally ſup- 
plied them with neceſſaries to ſupport their re- 
% bellion.” The moſt moderate among the lords 
repreſented, that they ought rather now to app 
a preſent remedy to the known evil, than to loſe 
time in inquiring, whether or no it might have 
been prevented: and after having ſpent ſeveral days 
on this affair, the grand committee of the peers came 
to theſe reſolutions : that the beſt method to Reſolutions 
prevent the inconveniencies, which might hap- of the peers 
«< pen by the late acts paſs'd in Scotland, was by thereupon. 
„making ſuch. laws here, for that purpoſe ; that 
5 (2) the Queen being inabled, by act of parlia- 
* ment, on the part of England, to name com- 
«« miſſioners to treat about an union with Scotland, 
provided that theſe powers be not put in execu- 
tion, *rill commiſſioners ſhould be named, on the 
«© part of Scotland, by the parliament there. That 
&« (3) Scotſmen ſhould not injoy the privileges 
* of Engliſhmen, except ſuch as are ſettled in this 
& kingdom, in Ireland, and the plantations, and 
& ſuch as are, and ſhall be, in our land and fea 
« ſervice, until an union be had, or the ſucceflion | 
« ſettledas in England: (4) that the bringing of cattle. 
from Scotland into England be prevented. That 
„ (5) the lord-admiral, or commiſſioners of the 
e admiralty, for the time being, be required to 
« give orders to her Majeſty's ſhips, to take ſuch 
e ſhips as they. ſhall find trading from Scotland to 
% France, or to the ports of any of her Majeſty's 
« enemies, and that cruiſers be appointed for that 
« end; and (6) that the exportation of Engliſh 
« wool into Scotland be carefully hindered.” | 
Theſe reſolutions being approved by the houſe, the | 
judges- were ordered to reduce them into bills: 
one of which, for an intire union with Scotland, 
being read a third time, and paſs d, the 20th of | 
December, was ſent down to the commons tor their 
concurrence. | 80 
The th of December, the lords addreſs'd her a zarefs of the 
Majeſty, ** that ſhe would give orders for the for- lords. 
« tifying Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, Berwick, Carliſle 
« and Hull; that the militia of the four northern 
counties might be diſciplined, and provided with 
arms that a competent number of regular troops 
might be kept upon the northern borders of 
England, and in the north of Ireland; and that 
the laws for diſarming Papiſts might be put in 
execution. To which addreſs, her Majeſty 
ave a favorable anſwer. i | 
The houſe of commons, in the mean time, ha- Reſolutions of 


ving, the 12th of the ſame month, - conſidered, in the commons. 


regard to Scotland, reſolved, the next day; * that 


— 


1) Upon the queſtion whether it ſhould be read a ſecond time, it was carried in che negative by a majority of ſeventy - one 


lord Wharton: (3) this by the lord Hallifax; (4) this by the lord 
lord Mohun, Boyer's reign of Queen Ann, p. 165. 


voices againſt fifty. 
(2) This was ſüggeſted by the 
earl of Torrington: and (6) this by the 


"= 4 


Ferrers ; (5) this by the 


« a bill 
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Q. Ax, a bill be brought in for the effectual ſecuring the 
An” 1704. * kingdom of England, from the apparent dangers 
chat might ariſe from ſeveral acts lately paſs'd 


The duke of We left the duke of Marlborough, the 12th of 


Marlborough 


concerts atthe 


Hague the 


operations of States general, at his palace, where they gave him the 


the inſuing 
campain. 


in the parliament of Scotland: and, the 11th 
of the inſuing month, mr. Conyers reported, from 
the committee of the whole houſe, to whom it was 
refered to conſider of heads for that bill, the reſo- 
lutions they had come to, which were as follows; 
I. that it be one head of the bill, to inable her 
WG Maxſty to nominate and appoint commiſſioners 
« for England, for an union between the two 
„ kingdoms ; 2. that all natives of the kingdom 
«« of Scotland, except ſuch as are ſettled, and ſhall 
« continue inhabitants of England, or the domi- 
«© nions thereunto belonging, or at preſent in the ſer- 
vice of the army and navy, ſhall be repured as 
« aliens, unleſs the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scot- 
and be ſettled on the Princeſs Sophia, of Han- 
« over, and the heirs of her body being Proteſtants 3 
« 2. that a more effectual proviſion be made to 
4 prevent the exportation of wool, from England 
« and Ireland, into Scotland ; 4. that proviſion be 
« made to prevent the importation of Scotiſh linen 
into England and Ireland, and to permit the ex- 
«« portation of the linen manufactures of Ireland, 
in Engliſh bottoms, into her Majeſty's planta- 
« tions in the Weſt-Indies; 5. that immediate 


% proviſion be made, to prevent the conveying of 


« horſes, arms and ammunition, from England or 
% Ireland, into Scotland; 6. that all Proteſtant 
« freeholders of the fix northern counties of Eng- 
land, be permited to furniſh themſelves with 
« arms.” Theſe reſolutions, being twice read, were 
all agreed ta, by the houſe, except the laſt, and they 
appointed a commitee, to prepare and bring in a 
bill accordingly : which having paſs d the commons, 
met with a ready concurrence, in the houſe of lords, 
without any amendment; while their bill, for the 
ſame purpoſe, at the ſecond reading, in the houſe 
of commons, was ordered to ly on the table. 


December, juſt arrived at the Hague; he was im- 
mediately complimented by the deputies of the 


thanks of that illuſtrious aſſembly, for his conduct, 
as well in the cabinet as in the camp, and had like- 
wiſe, a long conference with him. All the forein 
miniſters, and other perſons of diſtinction, likewiſe, 


waited on the duke, and congratulated his ſafe 


return, after the labors and fatigues of his glorious 
campain; and many private perſons made illumi- 
nations, and other rejoycings on that occaſion. 
His grace having ſtay'd a few days at the Hague, 
to concert meaſures with the deputies of the States, 
for the operations of the next campain, imbark'd, 
in the Maeſe, the 22d of December, N. S. at 
night, on board one of her Majeſty's yachts, under 


Returns to convoy of ſeveral ſhips of war; bringing over with 
England with him, the marſhal de Tallard, with twenty-ſix other 


his priſoners, 


The lord- 
| keeper's com- 
pliment tos 


the duke. 


French priſoners, and the ſtandards and colors taken 
at Blenheim, as trophies of his grace's victory. 
The 14th of December, O. S. the yacht, and men 
of war, entered the river of Thames, and the duke 
went privately, the ſame afternoon, to St. James's 
houſe, where he was received with all the marks 
of grace and favor, which could be ſhewn to the 
moſt deſerving ſubject, by her Majeſty, and his 
royal highneſs Prince George of Denmark. 

The next day, the duke being come to the houſe 
of peers, fir Nathan Wright, then lord-keeper, ad- 
drels'd his grace, by orders of that auguſt aſſem- 
bly, with the following compliment : 

My lord duke of Marlborough, 

„The happy ſucceſs that hath attended her 
„ Majeſty's armies, under your grace's command, 
in Germany, the laſt campain, is ſo truly great, 
« fo truly glorious, in all its circumſtances, that 


| 


— 


few inſtances, in the hiſtory of former ages, can Q. Av . 

equal, much leſs excel the Juſtre of it. EY 2 Sel 
*© Your grace has not overthrown young unſkilfu] UV 

generals, and raw and undiſciplin'd troops; but 

your grace has conquer'd the F rench and Bava- 

e rian armies; armies that were fully inſtructed in 

<< all the arts of war; ſelect veteran troops, fluſh'd 

** with former victories, and commanded by generals 

of great experience and bravery. 

*© Theglorious victories your grace has obtained at 
Schellenberg and Hochſtadr, are very great, very 
„ illuſtrious, in themſelves ; but they are greater 
« ſtill, in their conſequences, to her Majeſty and 
her allies. | 

** The Emperor is thereby relieved ; the Empire 
itſelf freed from a dangerous enemy, in the very 
** bowels of it; the exorbitant power of France 
* 1s check'd ; and, I hope, a happy ſtep made 
towards reducing of that Monarch, within his 
due bounds, and ſecuring the liberties of Europe. 

The honor of theſe glorious victories, great 
as they are (under the immediate bleſſing of 
* ALmicyuTY Gop) is chiefly, if not alone, 

„ owing to your grace's conduct and valor, 

This is the unanimous voice of England, and 
«© all her Majeſty's allies. 

My lord, 

„This moſt honorable houſe is highly ſenſible 
of the great and fignal ſervices your grace has 
% done her Majeſty, this campain, and of the im- 

* mortal honor you have done the Engliſh nation; 
* and have commanded me to glve you their 
thanks for the ſame. 

* And I do accordingly give your grace the 
* thanks of this houſe, for the great honor your 
hy | has done the nation, and for the great and 
e ſignal ſervices you have done her Majeſty, and 
„this kingdom, the laſt campain. 

The duke of Marlborough's reply was : 

My lords, 

« I am extreamly ſenſible of the great honor The duke“ 
« your lordſhips are pleaſed to do me; I muſt beg, aufer. 
on this occaſion, to do right to all the officers 
and ſoldiers I had the honor of having under 
* my command, next to the bleſſing of God, the 
„ good ſuccefs of this campain is owing to their 
extraordinary courage. | 

I am very ſure, it will be a great ſatisfaction, 

« as well as incouragement to the whole army, to 
«« find their ſervices ſo fayorably accepted.“ 

The ſame day, a commitee of the houſe of His grace re- 

commons having waited upon his grace, to give ceives the 


. - thanks of the 
him the thanks of the houſe, as well for the emi. houſfg of com- 


mons. 


nent ſervices he had performed to her Majeſty, and 
the kingdom, in the glorious victories which had 
been obtained under his command, as for his pru- 
dent negociations with ſeveral Princes and States ; 
and to congratulate his arrival; It is a great ſa- His anſwer. 
« tisfaction to me, ſaid the duke to them, to find 
that my faithful indeavors, in diſcharging m 
* duty to the Queen, and to the public, are ſo 
«© favorably accepted. I beg leave to take this 
6c _— of doing juſtice to a great body of 

officers and ſoldiers, who accompanied me in 
«© this expedition, and all behaved themſelves with 
* the greateſt bravery imaginable : and, I am 
«« ſure, this honor done us by the houſe of com- 
„ mons, in taking ſo much notice of it, will give 
a general ſatisfaction and incouragement to the 
hole army.” | 

The 16th of December, the marſhal de Tal- The French 
lard, with the reſt of the French priſoners, were 33 ' 
landed at Blackwall; where they were magnifi- 3 — 
cently entertain'd at dinner by mr. Johnſon, and Jitchfeld. 
then, in the afternoon, they ſet out, in a great 
number of coaches, for Barnet, in their way to 
Nottingham and Litchfield, where cher Majeſty 

thought 


— 
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Q. A x x, thought fit they ſhould reſide. They were ac- 
Ax' 1704. companied by general Churchill, and attended by 
a detachment of the duke of Northumberland's 
royal regiment of horſe, who were alſo ordered to 
guard them, at large, at Nottingham and Litch- 
held, they being allowed all manner of freedom, 
— only in thoſe places, but ten miles round about 
them. 
The lord Go- To conclude the tranſactions of this year, I 
dolphin re? have only farther to add, that Sidney, lord Go- 
** bun dolphin, lord high-treaſurer of England, was, the 
han es 30th, inſtall'd knight of the garter, at Windſor, 
having been elected into that moſt noble order 
ſome months before. 
Ax? 1708. The begining of this year, the cities of Lon- 
The ftandards don and Weſtminſter were eye · witneſſes of a trium- 
and colors phant memorial of the battle and victory of Hoch- 
taken atBlen- ſtadt. Her Majeſty having been pleaſed to order, 
Wen ander. that the ſtandards and colors, taken in that famous 
bal c. battle, which were lately brought from beyond 
ſea, and lodged in the Tower, ſhould be put up in 
Weſtminſter-hall, a detachment of her Majeſty's 
horſe-guards, and horſe-grenadiers, and a batta- 
lion drawn out of both regiments of the foot- 
guards, marched, the 3d of January, early in the 
morning, to the Tower, to receive them, at which 
time the great guns were fired. From thence, they 
proceeded, in the following manner: firſt, the 
troop of horſe- grenadiers z then the detachment 
of the three troops of her Majeſty's horſe-guards, 
four and thirty of the gentlemen in the center car- 
rying each a ſtandard taken from the enemy ; the 
battalion of fcot-guards cloſed the march; the 
pike-men, to the number of 128, who had left 
their pikes at the Tower, carrying each one of 
the enemy's colors, advanced. In this manner, 
they marched thro? the city, the Strand, and the 
Pall-mall, and paſs'd before her Majeſty's palace 
at St. Jam-s's ; then thro* St. James's Meuſe, into 
the Park, where her Majeſty was pleas'd to ſee 
them paſs by, from the lord Fitzharding's lodgings, 
forty guns in the Park being twice fired, at the 
ſame time: thence they 1 thro? the Horſe- 
guards, Kingſtreet, and the New-Palace- Yard, 
to Weſtminſter-Hall, where the faid ſtandards and 
colors were put up, to remain there as trophies of 
The duke of that ſignal victory. The 6th, the duke of Marl- 
Marlborough borough having been invited, by the lord-mayor 
yy and court of aldermen, to dine with them in the city, 
1. his grace, accompanied by the lord-treafurer, the 
Prince of Heſſe and the duke of Somerſet, in one 
of her Majeſty's coaches, and followed by a great 
train of other coaches, in which were the forein 
miniſters, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, 
generals, and other officers, repaired to Gold- 
ſmith's-hall, where they were magnificently enter- 
tained, 
Vote of the The 11th of the ſame month, being the day 
ber of the appointed by the commons for taking into conſi- 
dale of Marr. deration the great ſervices that had been performed 
borough, by the duke of Marlborough, the laſt ſummer, and 
to conſider of ſome means to perpetuate the me- 
mory of them, they came to this unanimous re- 
ſolution 3 „That an humble addreſs be pre- 
« ſented to her Majeſty, expreſſing the {ſenſe 
« this houſe has of the glorious victories obtain'd 
by the forces of her Majeſty, and her allies, 
« under the command of his grace the duke of 
«© Marlborough, and humbly deſiring her Ma- 
« jeſty, that ſhe would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
« conſider of ſome proper means to perpetuate 
« the memory of the great ſervices performed by 
* the ſaid duke.” : 
Which addreſs being preſented to her Majeſty, 
by the whole houſe, her Majeſty was pleaſed to 
give this gracious anſwer : 
Vol. III. 


Gentlemen, Q. Ax N, 

* am very well pleas'd with your addreſs ; An* 1705, 
and ] will take it into conſideration, as you de- 
** fire, and ſend you my thoughts upon it, ina 
little time,” 

The 17th, mr. chancellor of the exchequer 
ET the houſe ; that he had a meſſage ſigned 
by her Majeſty ; and he delivered it to mr. Seer, 


who read the fame to the houſe, which as fol- 
lows : 


Ann, R. 

Her Majeſty having taken into her conſi- Her Majeſty's 
*« deration the addreſs of this houſe, relating to the meſlage to the 
great ſervices perform'd by the duke of Marlbo- — _ 
rough, does incline to grant the intereſt of the account. 
*© crown, in the honor and manor of Woodſtock, 
and hundred of Wootton, to him and his heirs ; 
and deſires the aſſiſtance of this houſe, upon 
* this extraordinary occaſion. 

** The lieutenancy and rangerſhips of the parks, 
with the rents and profits of the manor and 
hundreds, being granted for two lives, her Ma- 

5 jeſty thinks it proper that incumbrance ſhould 
be cleared.“ 
Upon which, the houſe reſolv'd, „ that a bill Reſolutions 
be brought in, to inable her Majeſty to grant thereupon, 
the honor and manor of Woodſtock, and hun- 
dred of Wootton, to the duke of Marlbo- 
„rough, and his heirs.” 
And it was farther reſolv'd, „ That an hum- 
e ble addreſs be preſented to her Majeſty, that 
* ſhe would be graciouſly pleas'd to advance the 
% mony, for clearing the preſent incumbrance upon 
the lieutenancy and rangerſhip of the parks, 
* rents and profits of the honor and manor of 
„ Woodſtock, and hundred of Wootton, in or- 
der to the preſent ſettlement thereof, upon the 
% duke of Marlborough, and his heirs.” 

The faid bill paſs'd both houſes, and received An act of par- 
the royal aſſent on the 14th of March: and liament paſs'd 
the preamble to that act ſhews the ſenſe the par- 2 — 
18 had of the great ſervices perform'd by te 

uke. 

By this act, the honor and manor of Wood- 
ſtock, with the hundred of Wootton, were veſted 
in his grace, and his heirs, ** rendring to the 
« Queen, her heirs and ſucceſſors, on the 2d day 
« of Auguſt, in every year, for ever, at the caſtle ' 

« of Windſor, one ſtandard or colors, with three 
« flower de luces painted thereon, forall manner 
« of rent, ſervices, &c.“ 

The beneficent Queen, likewiſe, ordered the Blenheim- 
comptroler of her works to build, in Woodſtock houſe or- 
park, a moſt ſtately palace or caſtle, to be calPd _ to be 
Blenheim-houſe : and about the ſame time, her 
Majeſty alſo 2 the duke of Marlborough, 
colonel of her firſt regiment of foot- guards. 

The begining of this year, ſeveral advance- Several pro- 
ments happened in the navy; fir George Rooke Oe 9 
being publicly ſet aſide, his royal highneſs ap- 
pointed fir Cloudeſly Shovel, admiral of the white 
ſquadron of her Majeſty's fleet, to be rear-admiral 
of England; and not many days afterwards, to be 
admiral and commmander in chief of her Majeſty's 
fleet; fir John Leake to be vice-admiral of the 
white; ſir George Bing, vice-admiral of the blue; 
ſir Thomas Dilkes, rear-admiral of the red; 

William Whetſtone, eſq; rear-admiral of the 
white; and fir John Jennings, rear admiral of the 
blue, in the room of fir James Wiſhart, who had 
laid down his commiſſion. Abour this time, like- 
wiſe, James lord Durſley, eldeſt ſon to the earl of 
Berkley, was likewiſe calPd by writ to the houſe 
of peers. But to return to the parliament, 

he 16th of January, the Queen gave the ARs paſs d. 
royal aſſent, to an act for railing _— 
7U « fa 


\ 
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The Queen's 


Another ad- 


The affair of 
the Aileſbury- 


men revived. came again under debate, this ſeſſion : ſome of the 


Q. Anx,* ſale of annuities, and to an a& for continuing 
AN? 1705. © the duties on malt. 


The $th of February, the houſe of commons 
took into conſideration, the treaty lately concluded 


the commons. by the duke of Marlborough, and unanimouſly re- 


ſolved : © that an humble addreſs be preſented to 
<« the Queen, returning the thanks of this houſe 
ce to her Majeſty, for concluding the late treaty 
« with the King of Pruſſia, which was ſo ſeaſon- 
« able a ſupport to the duke of Savoy, and ſo 
« great an advantage to the common cauſe : and 
« alſo to aſſure her Majeſty, that her faithful 
commons would effectually inable her to make 
good the faid treaty with the King of Pruſſia, 
„ho, upon ſo many foccaſions, had ſignalized 
his zeal for the Proteſtant religion, and the 
liberty of Europe“. ; 

The next day, mr. ſecretary Hedges acquainted 
the houſe, <* that her Majeſty returned them many 
« thanks, for the aſſurances they gave her, in 
ce their addreſs, and was very well pleaſed to find 
e they had ſo juſt a ſenſe of the King of Pruſſia's 
<« zeal for the Proteſtant religion, and the liberty 
« of Europe”. | 

The 26th, mr. ſpeaker reported, that the houſe 
had attended her Majeſty, with their addreſs ; 
that her Majeſty would be pleaſed to uſe her 
<« intereſt with her allies, that they might, the 
& next year, furniſh their ſeveral compleat 
* quotas, both by ſea and land, according to their 
< reſpeCtive treaties, and to continue her indea- 
„ vors for an accommodation, between the Em- 
c peror and his ſubjects, now in arms in Hungary, 
ein order to the better and more etfectual carrying 
% on the preſent moſt neceſſary war:“ and that 
her Majeſty was pleaſed to give her anſwer : 
That ſhe would continue to uſe her utmoſt in- 
„ deavors to obtain a compliance from the allies, 
« with what was deſired in the commons addreſs : 
« and as to the accommodation with the male- 
« contents in Hungary; that ſhe had made appli- 
« cation to the Emperor, ſeveral times, upon that 
e point, and ſhould continue to —_ him in it, 
« with all the earneſtneſs imaginable. 

The right of an ele&or to bring his action 

ainſt the return-officer, for refuſing his vote, 


inhabitants of Aileſbury, incouraged by the coun- 
tenance the peers had given Aſhby to ſue White, 
and the reſt of the conſtables of Aileſbury, for re- 
fuling his vote, ventured alſo to bring their ſeveral 
actions againſt the ſaid conſtables : upon which the 
commons reſolved ; ** that John Paty, John 
« Oviat, John Paton, Henry Baſs, and Daniel 
„Horn, of Aileſbury, had been guilty of com- 
*© mencing and proſecuting an action, at common- 
« law, againſt William White, and others, late 
« conſtables of Aileſbury, for not allowing their 
« votes, in the election of members to ſerve in 
« parliament, contrary to the declaration of the 
« commons, in high contempt of the juriſdiction, 
« and in breach of the known privileges of that 
« houſe”. At the ſame time, they ordered the 
five Aileſbury men to be commited to Newgate ; 
which being done, accordingly, they moved for an 
Habeas Corpus in the court of King's-bench, but 
were remanded to the ſame 8 by that court, 
and their counſel, ſolicitors, &c. voted guilty of a 
breach of privilege, by the commons, and taken 
into cuſtody of the ſearjeant at arms. Two of 
theſe Aileſbury- men were afterwards about to bring 
their writs of error, returnable in parliament, which 
occaſioned great animoſities between the two houſes, 
and ſeveral repreſentations to her Majeſty; the 
lords addreſſing, that the writs of error, in this 
caſe, might be granted, and the commons inſiſt- 
ing that they might not. 
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The principal matter in diſpute was: * whether Q. A x vy 
can elector's vote being refuſed, by the proper Ax' 170g. 
officer impower'd to take the poll, he might 
bring his action at law againſt ſuch officer? or Subſtance of 
«© whether ſuch elector's right to vote could be che debate. 
& determined any where but in the houſe of 
commons“? The lords held, that every elector 
had a right to vote, by virtue of his freehold or 
:reedom, and that matters of freehold, &c. were 
determinable by the courts of law; and that if the 
commons only could judge of the right of their 
electors, they would, in effect, chuſe their elec- 
tors, and might exclude as many freeholders and 
freemen, from voting in elections, as they ſaw fit. 

The commons, on the other hand, inſiſted, that 
they had ever been held the ſole judges of the elec- 
tions of their own members, and that, by an act 
of the 7th of William III, the laſt determination 
of the houſe of commons, as to the right of their 
electors, is made concluſive ; and any return, con- 
trary thereto, 1s therein declared to be a falſe re- 
turn: that the two houſes of parliament are inde- 
pendent of one another, and ſole judges of their 
own rights and privileges: but if the right of 
electors might be determined in the courts of law, 
from whence cauſes are removed by writ of error, 
into the houſe of lords, then the lords would be- 
come judges of the right of electors to chuſe, and 
conſequently who were duly elected members of 
the houſe of commons; whereby the commons 
would loſe their independency, and become ſub- 
ject to the lords, as to their very being: for tho? 
they allowed the commons to determine the right 
of the members to ſit in the houſe; yet if the lords 
could, notwithſtanding, upon a writ of error, give 
damages againſt the return-officer, for not allow- 
ing the vote of a perſon, whom they adjudged to 
have a right, this muſt neceſſarily have ſuch an 
influence upon the officer, as to induce him to re- 
turn ſuch perſons, as would be moſt acceptable to 
their lordſhips, and conſequently their lordſhips 
might, in time, chuſe the houſe of commons them- 
ſelves. And farther, ſhould the houſe of commons 
determine the right of election to be in one, and the 
courts of law, or their lordſhips, adjudge it to be 
in another, this would produce contradictory judg- 
ments, and muſt create confuſion. There is, indeed, 
nothing of human inſtitution, but is liable to ſome 
objection, and it was poſſible the commons might 
err in their determinations: but they thought the 
rights and privileges of the commons of — — 
much ſafer in the hands of their own repreſenta- 
tives, than if they were but tenants at will to the 
houſe of lords. 
The concluſion of this matter was, that her Ma- Addreſs of 
jeſty, upon their lordſhips addreſſing her, not to the lords. 
put a ſtop to the iſſuing writs of error, in this caſe, 
returned the following anſwer: 

My lords, 

] ſhould have granted the writ of error de- The Queen 
e fired in your addreſs, but finding an abſolute anſwer. 
* neceſſity of puting an immediate end to this 
e ſeflion, I am ſenſible there could have been no 
e farther proceeding in this matter. 

This anſwer being reported to the houſe of 
peers, their lordſhips order'd ; „ That the hum- 
de ble thanks of their houſe be preſented to her 
« Majeſty for her moſt gracious anſwer, in which 
ce ſhe had expreſs'd ſo great a regard to the judg- 

« ment of their houſe, ſo much compaſſion to the 
C petitioners, and ſuch tenderneſs to the rights of 
the ſubjectꝰ. 

The 14th of March, bong the very day their 
lordſhips preſented their repreſentation and addreſs, 
the Queen came to that houſe, with the uſual ſtate, 
and, the houſe of commons being, likewiſe, at- 


| tending, her Majeſty made the following ſpeech to 
both houſes : My 
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My lords and gentlemen, 
41 cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without 
« doing you the juſtice to acknowledge, you have 


Her Majeſty's “ fully made good the aſſurances you gave me at 


ſpeech 
— 


to both 


The parlia- 


ment 


pro- 


ads paſs d. 


< 


« the begining of it, by the great readineſs you 
& have ſhewn in the diſpatch of the public buſi- 
« neſs; and I make no doubt, but this diſpatch 
« will prove a real advantage to us, and a great 
« diſcouragement to our enemies“. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

« [I return you my hearty thanks, in particular, 
« for the great ſupplies, with which you have 
e inabled me to carry on this neceſſary war. I 
« aſſure you, they ſhall be carefully applied to the 
« uſes for which they have been given, and, I 
« perſuade myſelf, I ſhall always have the chear- 
« ful aſſiſtance of my dutiful and loving ſubjects, 
in the proſecution of the preſent war, till our 
enemies are obliged to ſuch a peace, as ſhall be 
a laſting advantage and ſecurity to us and our 
allies”, 

My lords and gentlemen, 

„We have, by the bleſſing of Gop, a fair 
proſpect of this great and deſirable end, if we 
do not diſappoint it, by our own unreaſonable 
humor and animoſity ; the fatal effects of which 
we have ſo narrowly eſcaped in this ſeſſion, that 
it ought to be a ſufficient warning againſt all 
dangerous experiments for the future. 

« I conclude, therefore, with exhorting you all 
to peace and union, which are always com- 
mendable; but more particularly neceſſary at 
this time, when the whole kingdom being ſhortly 
to proceed to new elections, it ought to be the 
care of every body, eſpecially of ſuch as are in 
public ſtations, to carry themſelves with the 
greateſt moderation and prudence. Nothing 
will contribute more to our reputation abroad, 
and our ſecurity at home.” 

And then the lord-keeper, by her Majeſty's 
command, prorogued the parliament to the firſt 
of May next inſuing. 

Beſide the acts already mentioned, the following 
bills received the royal aſſent, this ſeſſion ; viz. 
I. „An act to permit the exportation of Iriſh 
& linen to the plantations, and to prohibit the 
« importation of Scotiſh linen into Ireland. 2. An 
act for giving the like remedy on promiſſory 
© notes, as upon bills of exchange. 3. An act for 
the relief of the creditors of Thomas Pitkin, a 
bankrupt, and for the apprehending of him, 
and the diſcovery of the effects of the ſaid 


«c 
cc 
«c 
c6 


« 
cc 
60 
0 
«c 
«c 
<6 
0 


cc 
cc 
cc 


Thomas Pitkin, and his accomplices (1). 4. An 
© att to 


*© hibit all trade and commerce with France. 6. An 
act to prevent all correſpondence with her Ma- 
e jelty's enemies (2). 7. An act for the better 
«© recruiting her Majeſty's land forces, and the 
** marines for the year 1705. 8. An act for puniſh- 
ing mutiny and deſertion, and falſe muſters, and 
for the better payment of the army and quarters. 
„9. An act for railing the militia for the year 


* 1705, altho' the month's pay formerly adyanc'd 
be not repaid” (3). 


come now to ſundry domeſtic occurences out The Dutch 
permited to 
trade with 
France. 


of parliament : and I ſhall firſt take notice, that 
notwithſtanding the ſeveral addreſſes and repre- 
ſentations, which had been made to the throne, by 
both houſes of parliament, againſt the Dutch, for 
trading with France during the war; that cunning 
people fo infinuated themſelves into the good 
graces of the miniſtry, at this time, that they ob- 
tained an order of council, ſeting forth, that the 
Queen, being about to open a trade with Spain, 
the ſhips of the States, that had proper paſſes, 
ihould not be moleſted by the commanders of her 
Majeſty's ſhips, in their trade with France (4). 


About this time, likewiſe, ſeveral creations and Creations and 
promotions happened at court: the duke of New- Promotions at 
caſtle was made lord-privy-ſeal, in the room of theft. 


duke of Buckingham; Charles, earl of Peterborough, 
and Hugh, lord Cholmondly, were ſworn of the 
privy-counc1]; the earl of Mountague was created 
duke of Mountague ; the lord Cutts was made com- 
mander of her Majeſty's forces in Ireland, under 
the duke of Ormond; dr. Wake (now archbiſhop 
of Canterbury) was named biſhop of Lincoln, 
in the room of dr. Gardiner deceas'd ; and dr. Bull, 
biſhop of St. David, in the room of dr. Watſon, 
who was deprived for ſimony, &c. Several promo- 
tions happened likewiſe in the army, where the 
brigadiers Frederick Hamilton, eſq; the lord Wind- 
ſor, the lord Raby, and Tidcombe, etqz 
were made major-generals, and the honorable colo- 
ne] Mordaunt, colone! Blood, and colonel Stan- 
hope were made brigadiers. There were alſo 
ſeveral alterations made in the lieutenancy : and, 
not long after, the Queen creared Ralph earl of 


Mountague, marquis of Mount-hermer, and duke of 
Mountague. | 


The term for the exiſtence of the preſent parlia- A new parlia- 
ment, according to the triennial act, being near ment choſen. 


expiring, a proclamation was iſſued, the 5th of 


k 


(1) This man broke for 100,0001, and fled to Holland with great part of the ſpoils of his creditors ; but was apprehended 
there, by the duke of Marlborough's intereſt, and brought back to England. i 

(2) By this act, whoever went to France, after the 4th of May, in the firſt year of the Queen; or had born arms in the 
French ſervice, and returned into the Queen's dominions, after the 25th of March 1705, without licenſe, was declared guilty of 


high-treaſon. 


(3) There were ſeveral important bills loſt this ſeſſion, in both houſes, as (1) «© A bill for excluding out of the houſe of 


Q. AN x, 


incourage the importation of naval Ax* 170g. 
* ſtores from the plantations. 5. An act to pro. 


« commons all perſons in any offices or imployments, erected ſince the 6th day of February, 1682, or to be erefted,” 
which met with a quick paſſage thro' the houſe of commons, but the lords making ſome amendments to it, which the 
commons diſagreed to, it was thereby loſt. (2) “ A bill to prevent perſons, who were intitled by their offices to receive 
« any benefit by public annual taxes to be granted, from being members of parliament, while they are in ſuch offices :” this 
bill was ſet on foot in the houſe of commons; but tho' a clauſe of modification was admited, it was rejected, at a third reading 
in that houſe. (3) „A bill for qualification of juſtices of peace,” which paſs'd the commons, but was refuſed a concurrence 
by the lords. (4) „A bill for the farther preventing the growth of Popery;“ which paſs'd the houſe of lords; but being 
ſent down to the commons for their concurrence, they made ſuch amendments to it, as came little ſhort of the “ bill for 
«« preventing occaſional conformity :” which being like to occaſion new ___ between both houſes, they were prevented 
by her Majeſty's puting an end to the ſeſſion. Beſide theſe bills, an addreſs of the houſe of lords, of the effect of which 
great hopes were congeived, likewiſe miſcarried, I mean their addreſs about ſundry miſmanagements in the admiralty and 
navy : this addreſs being too long to find place here, I can only take notice, that it concerned the extraordinary expence of 
the navy, for the three foregoing years; the navy debts ; the funds appropriated for that ſervice, and the ſums iſſued from the 
treaſury on that account ; with ſeveral obſervations thereupon, as well as upon the number of men allowed by parliament, 
and thoſe imployed : the unneceſſary increaſe of ſome penſions, and miſapplication of others ; the continuance of admiral 
Graydon in ſervice, notwithſtanding the former reſolutions and addreſs of that houſe ; the number of flag-officers imployed 
of which ſome had done no duty; the negligence of convoys, &c. But this being looked upon as reflecting on the ſupine- 
neſs of the Prince of Denmark, her Majeity only anſwered ; © That it contained many obſervations, which ſhe would con- 
ſider particularly, and give ſuch directions upon them, as might be moſt for the advantage of the public ſervice.” 
(4) This ſeem'd to be the more extraordinary, as it followed immediately aſter a ſeſſion of parliament, in which an act 
Pais'd, to prohibit all trade and commerce, between England and France; and the motive alleg d for it appeared as ſtrange; 
lince the Engliſh could not be indulged in any trade with Spain, to which the Dutch had not an equal right. 
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Q. An n, April, for diſſolvi 
A' 1705. | _ 


itz and, on the 23d, another 


was publiſhed for calling anew one; the writs being 


WIN to bear teſte the 2d of May, and returnable the 


14th of June next inſuing: and the elections 
were viſibly obſerved to go in favor of the Whigs. 


of parliament, were the ſettling of the ſucceſſion in 
the Proteſtant line, 
The Scots would, 
into the former : but for the latter, after great dit- 
ficulties and debates, the act was paſgd ; tho' the 
duke of Athol 


- Q An N, 
* the treaty with England. An” 1995, 
y no means be brought 


The Queen The Queen, in the mean time, went to New- 1 againſt it, and his pro- 
goes to market, where ſhe was attended by dr. Ellis, vice- | teſt was adhered to by twenty noblemen, thirty- 
Newmarket. chancelor of Cambridge, and the heads of that | three barons, and eighteen boroughs, 
univerſity, who gave her Majeſty an invitation thi- | The 21ſt of September, the lord high commil- 
ther, which ſhe was pleaſed to accept of. The 16th | ſioner gave the royal aſſent, 1. to the a& for a 
of April, ſhe was magnificently entertained in Tri-“ treaty with England; 2. an act for a ſupply 3 
nity college, at the expence of the univerſity 3 and. 3; an act for diſcharging the importation of 
the 21ſt, returned from Newmarket to St. James's. | ** Engliſh, Iriſh and forein butter and cheeſe ; 
Death of Emperor Leopold V dying at Vienna the 5th | ** 4. an act for advancing the fiſhing-trade ; 5. an 
Emperor of May, count Gallas, the Imperial envoy extraor- | , act declaring linen and woolen manufactures free 
Leapold 3 dinary, being admited to a private audience, noti- | * of duty; 6. an act for appointing a council of ö 


fied to the Queen, as well the death of this Prince, 


And acceſſion as the acceſſion of his eldeſt ſon Joſeph, King of 


of Em 
Joſeph. 


Affairs of 


the Romans, to the Imperial throne ; and he, at the 
fame time, aſſured her Majeſty, that the new Em- 

or would not only obſerve all the treaties con- 
cluded with his predeceſſor ; but would omit no- 
thing that might render thoſe alliances more firm. It 
was hereupon debated, in council, whether the 
Queen and the court ſhould go into mourning for 
the late Emperor? which (tho! at firſt the majority 
of the board gave their opinions for the negative) 
was reſolv'd upon (1). Soon after, the earl of Sun- 
derland was ſent envoy extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary to Vienna, to make the compliments of 
condolance and congratulation to the Imperial court, 
and to indeavor, at the ſame time, to mediate an 
accommodation with the Hungarian male-contents : 
about the ſame time, the Queen advanced the lord 
Raby, her envoy extraordinary to the King of 
Pruſſia, tothe character of embaſſador extraordinary 
to that court. 

The parliament of Scotland met, the 28th of 


June, and the duke of Argyle being appointed high 


commiſſioner, his commiſſion was recorded; as was, 
likewiſe, thoſe of James earl of Seafield, to be lord 
chancelor; William marquis of Annandale, and Hugh 
earl of Loudon, to be ſecretaries of ſtate; of David, 
earl of Glaſgow, to be lord- treaſurer depute; of fir 
Charles Murray, to be clerk- regiſter, and of Adam 


Cockburn to be lord-juſtice-clerk : the duke of 


Queenſberry had, however, all this while, the 
chief management of affairs, tho? with the bare 
title of lord-privy-ſeal. Their commiſſions being 
read, and the houſe being then thin, the parliament 


was adjourned to the 3d of July, when her Majeſty's 


letter was read, in which © ſhe again earneſtly recom- 
*« mended the ſettling the ſucceſſion of that kingdom 
in the Proteſtant line, and the paſſing ſuch an act 
for treating of an union between the two king- 
doms as had paſgd in ** She alſo put 
them in mind of granting the neceſſary ſupplies 
for their forces, gariſons and magazines; and 
told them ſne had appointed the duke of Argyle 
her commiſſioner; being aſſured of his capacity 
and zeal for her ſervice ; and hoped he would 
* be no leſs acceptable to them: that ſhe had im- 
* power'd him to declare her firm reſolutions, to 
« maintain the government in church and ſtate, 
and to conſent to ſuch farther laws, as might be 
neceffary for that end; as alſo for the advance- 
ment of piety, improving their manufactures, &c. 
in all which they ſhould have her chearful con- 
currence.” 

Her Majeſty's letter being read, the lord-com- 
miſſioner and the lord-chancelor made each of them 
a ſpeech to inforce it. The two grand af- 
fairs, which chiefly imployed the time of this ſeſſion 


cc 
64 
66 
cc 
66 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
«cc 
«cc 


a, 


trade; 7, an act for incouraging the exportation 
of beef and pork ;” and to ſome private bills; 
which done, the parliament was adjourn'd to the 
zoth of December next inſuing. 

The parliament of Ireland met, the 1oth © 
February ; but nothing very remarkable happening 
during this ſeſſion, I ſhall only obſerve, in general, 
that ſeveral beneficial laws received the royal aſſent , 
and, among others, an act for the improvement 
of the hempen and flaxen manufactures.” The 
14th of June, the commons unanimouſly refolved 
to return their thanks, both to the Queen, for the 
many good bills tranſmited this ſeſſion, and to the 
lord-lieutenant, for his good adminiſtration, and his 
being inſtrumental in obtaining thoſe bills. The 
16th, the duke of Ormond gave the royal aſſent to 
ſeveral public and private acts; and then the par- 
liament was prorogued to the 13th of June 1706. 
His grace imbark'd ſoon after for England, leaving 
the adminiſtration of the government of Ireland, 
in the hands of ſir Richard Cox, lord-chancelor, 
and of the lord Cutts, commander in chief of her 
Majeſty's forces, who were appointed lords-juſtices, 
during the duke's abſence. I proceed now to mari- 
time affairs, : 

I have already given an account of fir John 
Leake's having ſeveral times relieved Gibraltar 
from the attempts of the French and Spaniards to 
retake it; I ſhall now continue my relation, and 
ſhew in what manner that important fortreſs was to- 
tally freed from their attacks, and ſecured in the 
hands of the confederates. 


The 29th of January, the Tartar-pink and the Farther ſup- 
Newport came into the bay of Gibraltar, with freſh plies arrive at 
ſupplies 3 and, the 5th of February, were followed Gibraltar. 


by the Roebuck and Leopard, with fix companies 
of Dutch, and about two hundred of the Engliſh 
guards, with other Engliſh troops, and ſeveral ne- 
ceſſaries, from Liſbon. The 7th, the Tyger with 
a tranſport, arrived, with a farther ſupply of men 
and ammunition. 


The 14th, monſ. Ponti came into the bay of Monſ. Ponti, 
and two witha French 


_— 
comes betore 
John Leake, at Liſbon, who, in the mean time, it. 


had been joined by fir Thomas Dilkes, with five 


Gibraltar, with fourteen men of war, 
fire-ſhips; notice whereof having been given to fir 


third-rates, with which he had convoyed a great 
number of merchant ſhips from England, he ſet 
fail from thence the 6th of March. He had then 
under his command twenty-three Engliſh, four 
Dutch, and eight Portugueſe men of war, having 
on board an Engliſh and a Portugueſe regiment, 
with a Dutch battalion of freſh troops. The 10th, 
at half an hour paſt five in the morning, being 


within two miles of Cape Cabrette, he diſcovered 


five fail making out of the bay; to which he gave 
chaſe, and they afterwards proved to be five French 


— 


(1) The occaſion of this debate was becauſe the Emperors of Germany were not uſed to go into mourning for other Monarchs 


fAfairs of 
Ireland. 


in his maſter's name, promiſed, 


of Europe, whom they look'd unon as an inferior claſs of Princes : but count Gallas N 2 
ajeſty took the reſolution. 


that, for the future, the Emperor would moura for the Kings and Queens of England, her 
m 
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Q. Ann, men of war. At nine, fir Thomas Dilkes, in the | from the Downs, and the ſhips with the ordnance- Q. AN N 
An* 1705. Revenge, with the Newcaſtle, Antelope, Expedition, | ſtores; and, the 22d, the earl of Peterborough ar- Ax' 170g. 


WS 9Jand a Dutch man of war, got within half gun- 
— or ſhot of the Arrogant, which they took, after ſome 
anddeſtroyed. reſiſtance : and the Newcaſtle's boat firſt boarded 
her, after ſhe ſtruck. Before one, two of the 

| Dutch ſhips took the Ardent and the Marquis. 
The other two, the Magnanimous and the Flower 

de Luce, in the firſt of which monſ. Ponti himſelf 

was, made a ſtout reſiſtance, and in ſpight of the 

Engliſh, runing aſhore, to the weſtward of Mar- 

bella, were burnt by the French themſelves. Sir 

John, ſuppoſing the remainder of monſ. - Ponti's 

ſquadron, which had been driven from their an- 

chors out of Gibraltar-bay, to be in Malaga-road, 

looked in there; but they, having heard the firing, 

thought that no ſecure harbor, and had, as it was 

believed, cur their cables, and were retired to Tou- 

lon. Off of Malaga, three of her Majeſty's ſhips, 

the Kent, the Oxford, and the Eagle join'd z and 

three of our frigats having driven aſhore two mer- 
chanr-ſhips, one of 300 tons, richly laden from 

the Weſt-Indies, near Malaga, and the other of 

250, outward-bound to the Weſt-Indies near Al- 

Two mer- meria, they were burnt by the French; and the 
chant-ſhips Aſſurance and Bedford took two Sattees. Sir John 
burnt. Leake, having thus relieved Gibraltar, a ſecond 
time, by his appearance only, tho? he could not af- 

die hn ter wards reach the bay, till the 19th, he returned 

ir 40 . . . 

* re. to Liſbon, where he arrived, the 1ſt of April, and 
turns to where we ſhall leave him, and return to Eng- 
Liſbon, land (1). 

The earl of I have mentioned above, that fir Cloudeſly Shovel 
Peterborough was appointed admiral and commander in chief of 
put in joint the fleet, but it was in conjuction with the earl 
——_— of Peterborough and Monmouth, who was named 
Cloudeſly firſt in the commiſſion. Sir George Byng was 
Shovel, likewiſe nominated to command in the Soundings, 
and fir Thomas Dilkes off of Dunkirk ; I ſhall 
therefore give an account of the proceedings of 
each of the two former, and the ſucceſs which atten- 
ded them; but for the latter, I find nothing ma- 
terial of him till he came to Liſbon. 
A great num- Sir George failed, the latter end of January, from 
ber of French Plymouth, with a ſquadron of cruiſers, and a great 
— fleet of rich outward- bound merchant-ſhips. As 
ſoon as he had ſeen the latter in ſafety, out of the 
Soundings, he diſpoſed of his ſquadron as he thought 
would be moſt convenient to annoy the enemy's pri- 
vateers, which had very much infeſted the Soundings, 
and the mouth of the channel. By this good diſ- 
poſition, he was ſo fortunate to take from the enemy 
a man of war of forty-four guns, call'd the Thetis, 
twelve privateers, and ſeven merchant-ſhips, moſt 
of which were richly laden from the Weſt-Indies. 
The , men taken on board the prizes was 
2070, and of guns 334. 
—— of Cir Cloudeſly Shovel repairing on* board the 
ral Britannia, at the Nore, gave orders, on the 17th 
of April, to fir John Jennings, to proceed to Spit- 
head, with three firſt-rates, two ſecond-rates, and 
as many third- rates. The 13th of May, he arrived 
at Spithead, where he was joined by the men of war 


rived at Portſmouth. The ſame day, the troops 
deſigned for the Fr being likewiſe on 
board, the fleet ſailed to St. Heſens; and, the 
next, the earl went on board. The 24th, the fleet 
ſet ſail again, and the 25th came off of Plymouth, 
where they lay by for ſome men of war and tranſ- 
ports, which were to join them there, and, two 
days after, they arrived at their firſt rendez vous, 
which was ſeven leagues ſouth from the Lizard. 


ps YA 


The gth of June, the fleet arrived in the river Their arrival 
Liſbon. 


of Liſbon, where the Dutch admiral Allemonde, 
with his ſquadron, was arrived a week before. Here 
the admirals likewiſe found fir John Leake, with 
his ſquadron ; but in great want of proviſions ; 
they were therefore all ſupplied out of thoſe 
brought from England, 

The line of battle being now formed, conſiſted 
of two firſt-rates, four ſecond-rates, twenty-two 
third-rates, ten fourth-rates, and twenty Dutch 
a of the line, together fifty-eight of the line, 
beſide ſmall frigats, bomb- veſſels, fire-ſhips, hoſ- 
ſpital-ſhips, and other ſmall veſſels. Sir Cloudeſly 
got out of the river of Liſbon, with part of the 

cet, the 22d, and the ſame day met with the ſhi 
from Ireland. The deſign was to cruiſe off of Cape 
Spartel, till the earl of Peterborough, who ſtaid at 
Liſbon with the remainder of the fleet to take in 
the forces, ſhould join him. The earl having pre- 
vailed upon the earl of Galloway, to ſpare him two 
regiments of dragoons, in which, as well as in ſu 
plying them in forrage and other neceſſaries, he 
met with great oppoſition and delay from the Por- 
tugueze; and the men of war detach'd from the 
ſquadron under admiral Byng being arriv'd the 15th, 
with the tranſports and other ſhips under their con- 
voy, having on board ſeveral things neceſſary for 


the expedition, he prepared to depart. King Charles, King Charles 
who was reſolved to try his fortune with the earl II. imbarks 
and fir Cloudeſly, being therefore imbarked with on board the 


the former, on board the Ranelagh, they put to 
ſea the 17th of July, the troops on board, deſigned 
for a deſcent, being by ſome computed to be 12000 


confederate 


men. They arrived, in a few days, at Gibraltar, And arrives 
where his Catholic Majefty, under protection of at Gibraltar. 


the confederate fleet, firſt took poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom of Spain, and was received there as lawful 
ſoverein (2). 


The battalion of Engliſh guards, and the three Proceeds to 
old regiments, which had ſo valiantly defended Altea bay: 


Gibraltar, being imbark'd, and two new raiſed 
battalions left in gariſon there, the fleet ſailed, the 5th 
of Auguſt, and came to anchor, the 11th, in Altea- 
bay, in order to water there, As ſoon as they came 
into the bay, 9 came to offer their ſervice 
to his Catholic Majeſty, and to implore his pro- 
tection: bringing with them all manner of provi- 
ſions and refreſhments, for which they were libe- 
rally paid. However, his Catholic Majeſty ordered a 
body of foot to be landed, as well to ſecure the 
fleet's watering, as to hinder the ſailors from com- 


miting any diſorders: and the earl of Peterborough 


— 


(1) After this unlucky accident (ſays the marſhal de Theſſe, in his letter to the French King, concerning monſ. Ponti's 


misfortune) ſeing the place was ſupplied anew, with refreſhments and all other things, I gave orders for an intrenchment to- 
be made; and I diſpatch'd the ingenier Renaud to repreſent to your Majeſty, as alſo to the 
continuing the ſiege. The troops are fatigued, a great many fick, 


ſiege was raiſed the 22d, after it had laſted about five months. 


(2) The firſt deſign of this expedition was concerted with the duke of Savoy, 
to join him, or to make an attempt on Naples or Sicily, as ſhould be found moſt adviſeable. 
different parts of Spain, to give an account of the diſpoſition people were in, and of what ſeemed moſt practicable. 


Catholic King, the impoſſibillty of 
and ammunition begins to be wanted. Accordingly the 


and the forces they had on board were either 
There were agents imployed in 
A body of 


men roſe in Catalonia, about Vich ; upon the knowledge King Charles had of this, and upon other advertiſements which were 


ſent to our court, of the diſpoſitions of thoſe of that principality, the orders which Kin 


harles defired were ſent by a runner, 


which was diſpatch'd from the Queen to the fleet ; ſo the fleet ſteered to the coaſt of Ca onia, to try what could be done there. 


The earl of Peterborough, who had ſet his heart on Italy, and on Prince Eugene, 


peared in a long letter from him, which my author ſays, the lord treaſurer ſhew ed him. Burnet's hiſtory of his own 5 
| TX - Ca 


Vol. III. 


was not a little diſpleaſed with this, as ap- 


— 
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Q. A x, cauſed a manifeſto to be diſperſed in the Spaniſh | examination, finding feaſible, approved of. The 
An' 1705. (1). attack was made on the 2d of 


The Q. Au x, 
September (3), Ax' 1705, 


Denia. 


The fleet ar- 


rives at Bar- ba 


celona. 


The King of T 
=pain $9 on the whole fleet havi 


W I 
| bile the fleet was in the bay, certain advice 


was brought, that 800 or 1000 of the inhabitants 
of the towns and places in the neighborhood, 
who were aſſembled in the mountains, had declared 
for King Charles, and ſeized the town of Denia; 
upon which eneral Ramos was „ gover- 
nor of that place, and a gariſon of 400 men put 
INTO it. 
The -11th of Auguſt, the fleet arrived in the 
y of Barcelona; where, as ſoon as they had 
anchored, the Spaniards. began to fire from the 
mole, and a battery they had near the ſea, u 
ſome of the tranſport-ſhips which ſtood in for the 
ſhoar. . The next day, the Prince of Darmſtadt 
having joined the fleet, the forces began to land in 
very good order, and without any oppoſition, be- 
tween the town and a place call'd Badelona, at 
about three quarters of a league diſtance from the 
former, the inhabitants lending them all poſſible 
aſſiſtance. The 13th, all the troops being landed, 
the city was inveſted, and as it was fo large, that 
the forces. from the fleet could not guard all the 
poſts, the inhabitants aſſiſted them in ſecuring all 
the avenues. 
he 17th, his Catholic Majeſty went on ſhoar, 
| ſaluted him at his departure; 
and, at his landing, he was not only welcomed by 
the loud. acclamations of the people of the country, 
who came in throngs to receive him, but by a 
treble diſcharge of the ſmall arms, from the camp 
on ſhoar. 'The 27th, it was reſolved, that 2400 
ſeamen, well armed, ſhould aſſiſt in the attempt 
againſt Barcelona, The generals, however, found 
the place ſo well provided, that they almoſt deſpaired 
'of ſucceſs. The ſea-officers, on their ſide, were, 
indeed, for bombarding and canonading the place, 
from the fleet, while the approaches were made by 
land: but, as the King of Spain would by no 
means conſent to this, the undertaking was there - 
n very near being laid aſide, and the reſolution 


moſt to leave the place, and try their for- 
tune at Terragona (2 


with undaunted bravery, and wiſh*d for ſucceſs ny 


but with the Joſs of the gallant Prince of Heſſe, 
who being ſhot by a muſket-ball thro* the thigh, 
ſuch an effuſion of blood followed, that he expired 
before his wound could be dreſs'd. After his 
death, the aſſailants began to loſe ground, till the 
earl of Peterborough, being informed that the 
forces had orders from the commanding officer to 
retreat, went, in perſon, and rallied them (4). 


The 6th, the citadel, with all the works belong- And taken. 


ing to it, ſurrendered, and colonel Southwell, who 


pon | commanded the firſt attack with great bravery, 


and had contributed very much to the taking of 
it, was made governor af that fortreſs. 


After this ſucceſs, the ſiege was puſh'd with Barcelona ſur- 


render'd. 


great vigor; the trenches were open'd the gth, 
and batteries raiſed for thirty yu and twenty mor- 
tars. And his Catholic Majeſty having, at length, 
conſented to it, our bomb-veſſels threw 412 ſhells 
into the town, and eight Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, 


under the command of fir Stafford Fairborn, being 


appointed to canonade it from the ſea, while the 
canon from the batteries and fort continued to do 
the like on ſnoar; the viceroy deſired to capitulate, 
the 23d, and the capitulation (which is of roo 
great a length to find place here) being ſigned, 
the 28th, the gate and baſtion of St. Angelo was 
delivered up the ſame day, and the .whole city in 
a few days after, The ſurrender of this capital 
of Catalonia ſo ſtrengthened King Charles's party, 


that the whole kingdom, Roſes only excepted, 
ſubmited ſoon after. 


The King of Spain having made his entry into The King of 
Barcelona, and received the oath of fidelity of his . — — 
15 en 1 


ſubjects; and his Majeſty having declared, that he 
would venture his perſon with them; a council of 
the general and flag-officers was held, on the firſt 
of October, where it was reſolved, that the earl of 
Peterborough ſhould continue with that Prince, 
with the land-forces, and all the marines that could 
be ſpared from the ſervice of the ſhips; and that 


. a winter - ſquadron being appointed, under the com- 
Montjay at- The Prince of Heſſe, whoſe reputation was moſt | mand of fir John Leake, and baron Waſſenaer, the 
enen at ſtake, as he adviſed the e 


ition, propoſed, 
at length, the ſurprizing of chr cia — _ 
of Montjuy, which, the earl of Peterborough, upon 


reſt of the fleet ſnould make the beſt of their 
mh home (5). | 


the city. 


urſuant to this reſolution, ſir Cloudeſly ſet fail, The fleet re. 


ne 
land. 

i) The ſubſtance of this manifeſto was, to aſſure the Spaniards, that the conſederate fleet was not come to take poſſeſſion of 
any place, in an hoſtile manner, for the uſe of her Majeſty of Great-Britain, or the States-general, nor to bring into that 
country the uſual calamities of war: but to defend and protect thoſe who would ſubmit, in due obedience to their lawful 
ſoverein. 

(2) When a council of war was held on this occafion, at which the King of Spain himſelf was preſent, both Engliſh and 
| Dutch officers were of opinion, the ſiege could not be undertaken with ſo ſmall a force, the — being near as ſtrong as 
. they were. The debate laſted ſome hours; in concluſion, the King himſelf ſpoke near half an hour 


: he anſwered all the ob- 
| jections which were made inſt the ſiege, and treated every one of thoſe who had made them, as he anſwered them, 
| with particular civilities. 


affec- 
nothing 
t to the hazard ; 


e ſupported the truth of what the Prince of Heſſe had aſſerted (concerning the 
tions of many in the town) as being known to himſelf He ſaid, that in the ſtate in which this affair then ſt 
| could be propoſed, but what would be attended with great difficulties ; all was doubtful, and much muſt be 

| but this — leſs dangerous, than any thing elſe that was propoſed. Many of his ſubjects had come and declared for him, 
1 to the hazard of their lives; it became him, „ to let them ſee, that he would run the fame hazard with them, He 
deſired that they would ſtay ſo long with him, till ſuch attempts ſhould be made, that all the world might be convinced, that 


nothing could be done: he added, that if their orders did oblige them to leave him, yet he could not leave his own ſubjects; 
_ . upon Which they reſolved to fit down before Barcelona: and happy it was that they took this reſolution ; for it came afterwards 
[ to be known, that the Catalans and Miquelets who had joined ha, hearing that they were reſolved to abandon them, and 
1 go back to their ſhips, had reſolved, either out of reſentment, or that they mi Ji merit their pardon, to murder as many of them 


as they could. When this ſmall army fate down before Barcelona, they found they were too weak to beſiege it, for they could 


| ſcarce mount their canon. When they came to examine their ſtores, they found them very defective, and far ſhort of the 
1 


tities, which by their liſts they expected to find: whether this flowed from treachery or careleſſneſs, 1 will not (continues 
2 determine; there is much of both in all our offices. Burnet's hiſt. of his — times. 


(3) De Larrey ſays, that the Prince of Heſſe ex 
agreed with him to deliver the fort into his hands: 


no reſiſtance, the officer who commanded in the place having 
that the viceroy having diſcovered the deſign, had hanged the officer, 


and placed another in his room, and that, therefore, he was obliged to attempt by force, what he was in hopes to have obtained 


by ſtratagem. Hiſt. de France ſous Louis XIV. 
(4) His lordſhip being juſtly tran 


with indignation at the orders which had been given for the troops to draw off; 
- immediately countermanded thoſe orders, and drawing his ſword, threw away the ſcabbard, 


ying : be was ſure all brave 


«© men would follow him.” With that he put himſelf at the head of the detachments which were retreating, and ſo animated 
them OE that they ſoon regained all the ground they had quited, his lordſhip expoſing himſelf all the while to 
the greateſt danger. | 


(5) The whole fleet was divided as follows : to proceed to England, with fir Cloudeſly, one firſt-rate, three ſecond-rates, 
thirteen third-rates, two fourth-rates, four fifth-rates, one ſixth · rate, three bomb · veſſels, four fire-ſhips, and one yacht. 


To 
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ength 
The duke of This being the duke's ſcheme, 
it in execution, his grace ſet out, the 26th of | the 


Q. AN u, and having put the 1 5 of Barcelona, with 
E 


about 1000 men of the gariſon of that place (the 
reſt having liſted in the ſervice of King Charles) 
aſhoar at Malaga and Alicant, and ſtaid three days 
at Gibraltar, appointed ſome ſhips to convoy t 
trade home from Liſbon, and himſelf arrived, the 
26th of November, at Spithead, and a few days 
after came to London, where he was received, by 
the Queen and Prince, with thoſe marks of eſteem 
which his ſignal ſervices deſerved, 

1 . 2 you. * the mw on the continent. 

e e atlborough, having the precedin 

ſummer delivered the Empire, 7. — 
victory of Blenheim, a long time conſidered 
how to improve that ſucceſs, this campain; and 
having communicated his ſeveral projects to the 
cabinet council, none ſeemed fo judiciouſly laid, as 
the making an incurſion on the trontiers of France : 
the deſign, therefore, was, that the Moſel ſhould 
be the ſcene of action, and care had been taken 
to lay up magazines of all ſorts, in Triers, for 
that purpoſe. To carry on this deſign, two things 
were abſolutely neceſſary ; firſt, the concurrence of 
the cautious Dutch, who ſeemed unwilling to let 
their troops go ſo far from their frontiers, left they 
ſhould loſe, in one campain, the barrier they had 
been forming in two or three; and, ſecondly, the 
quickening the ſlowneſs of the Germans, without 
whaſe joint aſſiſtance the duke could not act there, 
with probability of ſucceſs. The States, however, 
conſented, that he ſhould carry the greateſt part of 
their army to the Moſel, and reſolved to ly on 
the defenſive upon their own frontiers; for they 
reckoned, that how ſtrong ſoever the Elector of Ba- 
varia's army was at that time, yet, when France 
ſhould be preſs'd with ſo great a force, as they 
reckon'd would be on the Moſel, he would be or- 
dered to ſend ſuch detachments thither, that his 
army would be quickly diminiſhed, and ſo would 
not have the ſuperior ſtr | 


in order to put 


March, from St. James's, towards Harwich 3 
where he imbark'd, the 3oth, on board one of her 
Majeſty's yachts, and ſer fail for Holland, together 
with ſeveral other yachts and tranſport-ſhips, under 
convoy of a ſquadron of men of war, commanded 
by the marquis of Carmaerthen, vice-admiral of 
the red. They were put back, the next day, by 
contrary wind; but, as it was favorable, the 1ſt 
of April, in the moming, his grace then put to 
ſea again, and landed ſafely in Holland, the next 
day, in the afternoon. Y 

The duke, upon his arrival at the Hague, had 
ſeveral conferences with the penſionary, and other 
members of the aſſembly of the States-general, who 
were ſoon made ſenſible of the plauſibleneſs of this 
project: but the greateſt difficulty was yet behind; 
and, in order to remove it, his grace reſolved. to 
have a conference with Prince Lewis of Baden; to 
which end he ſent brigadier- general Cadogan to 
his highneſs, to manage an interview with him. 
The 12th of May, the brigadier met the duke at 
Maeſtricht, and informed his grace, that Prince 
Lewis had appointed to meet him the 20th at 
Creutznach : however, the duke being, the 18th, 
at Coblentz, baron Forſtner, counſellor. to that 
Prince, came to acquaint his grace, that his highneſs 
was very much indiſpoſed, and could not meet 
him, at Creutznach, as he had promiſed: he like- 
wiſe ſeem'd, by his meſſage, to decline. concuring 


— — 
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with the duke in the deſigns he had laid: never- Q. Ax x, 
theleſs his grace, who had ſet his heart on opening An. 1705. 
the campain in thoſe parts, would not put up with PS | 
theſe excuſes ; but reſolved to go and confer with | 
him at Raſtadt. | 

He therefore departed from Coblentz the 19th, The duke 
and came, that night, to Schlangenbade, where he confers with 
found the landgrave of Heſſe, with his whole Prince Lewis. 
court, by whom he was very honorably received. 
He ſet out again, the next morning, and the day 
following, in the afternoon, arrived at Raſtadt. 
He was received by Prince Lewis with all ap- 
nc of friendſhip and efteem : but it was . 
erved by ſeveral in the duke's retinue, that the 
Prince was not ſo much indiſpoſed, as not to have 
been able to meet his grace at Creutznach. The 
two generals had a private conference together, in 
which it was reſolved, „to leave a ſufficient Reſult of their 
number of Germans, for the ſecurity of the lines conference. 
of Lauterberg and Stolhoffen, under the com- 
* mand of general Thuagen, and that Prince 
„Lewis of Baden ſhould march with a great 
« detachment towards the Saar, to act in concert 
«. with the duke. 
The 22d, his went to view the lines of Motions of 
Biehl and Stolhoffen, and came to Manheim, the the conſede - 
next day, in his way to Triers, where he arrived, er — 
the 26th. The duke having aſſembled all the Pan. 
ü in the neighborhood of that place, the 
Enghſh and Dutch forces, which were incamp'd 
near Igel, on the other fide the Moſel, paſsd that 
river, the 3d of June, over ſeveral bridges; and, 
from thence, march'd to thoſe prepar'd for them 
over the Saar, which river they, likewiſe, paſs'd 
at Conſaarbruck. The Heſſians, Danes and Lu- 
nenburghers paſs'd the Saar, at the ſame time; 
and ſo all the troops joined. a 

After a long march of near eight hours, they The duke 
lay on their arms all night, and incamp'd, the next incamps near 
marning at Elft, within ſight of the enemy's army. the enemy; 
Upon the approach of the allies, the day before, 

enemy immediately prepared for a retreat, 

which they now put in execution, with great pre- 
cipitation, and marched from Sirk towards Co- | 
ningſmacheren, poſſeſſing themſelves of a very ad- Who retreat 
vantageous camp, which they made yet ſtronger, - d TO nch 
by caſting up intrenchments, and felling down 18 
trees: ſo that there was no poſſibility of attackin 
them, in that poſt, with the leaſt probability o 
ſucceſs. 
This, indeed, was no diſappointment to the duke, The duke's 
his advancing ſo far being with no other deſign, real deſign. 
than to cover the intended ſiege of Saar- Louis; the 
taking of which place was eſteemꝰd of fo great im- 
portance, that the ſucceſs of the whole campain, 
on that fide, was thought to depend on it. The 
duke therefore ſent frequent exprefſes, to quicken 
the march of the Imperialiſts, and other troops, 
and to exhort the Princes who had promiſed to 
furniſh artillery, horſes and waggons, to ſend them 
with. all poſſible expedition; but all in vain: for 
the Imperialiſts kept their uſual flow pace, and 
Prince Lewis, who had promiſed tocome 1n perſon, 
either fell, or pretended to fall ſick at Creutznach ; 


upon which he left his troops to uſe the wells at 


Schwalbach, and the bath at Schlangenbade. There 
were not wanting thoſe who accuſed the Prince of 
treachery on this account: becauſe it plainly ap- 
peared, that the French knew what he intended to 
do, and their management ſhewed they had a de- 
pendance on it. Be this as it will, it is certain, that Rendered a- 


ö To remain with fir John Leake ; two ſecond- rates, eight 
two fire-ſhips, one hoſpital-ſhip, and one acht. 


bortive by 
Prince 


—__ 


— 


 third-rates, four ſcurth-rates, three fiſih- rates, two bomb-veſels, of Baden. 


E wo ris, thry Bk rin, and ans Genre. 


. Left at Gibraltar z two ſixth-rates: 4 0 
To cruiſe for the Braſil - fleet, one third and one fourth rate. 


the 


— T pare od yy 4, A 
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Q. An u, the duke was ill uſed, and that this ill uſage was 
An” 1705. the occaſion of his deſign proving abortive. 
The forces of the qe being, in the 


Motions of mean time, very much 


ned, by the detach 


the army un- ments ſent to the Moſel, it was thought fit, that 


—— their army, under 


que. 


Huy taken 
by che 
French. 


monſieur d' Auverquerque, con- 
ſiſting only of thirty battalions and ſeventy - two 
ſquadrons, ſhould ſtand on the defenſive. For this 
end, they intrench*'d themſelves, on the hill of St. 
Peter, near Maeſtricht, not doubting but the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, and the duke de Villeroy, who 
commanded the French and Spaniſh army in the 
Netherlands, would fend a de 


in their expectations; and this increas'd the ſuſpi- 
cions of Prince Lewis's conduct: for the enemy, 
being informed how things paſs'd on the Moſel, 


reſolved to take the advantage of their ſuperiority 


on the Maeſe. 

They came out of their lines, the 21ſt of May, 
and marched to Val Notre Dame, near Huy, which 
place they inveſted the 28th, and took it, together 
with the ſeveral forts and the caſtle belonging to 
it, within the ſpace of about fourteen days : the 


garil ons being obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war. 
They inveſt The 


15th of June, the French army march'd from 


the citadel of Huy to Horrion, and, the next day, inveſted the 


Liege. 


Repreſenta- 
tion of the 
deputies of 
the States 
hereupon. 


The duke of “ him,“ he did not decamp from Eltr, 
Marlborough 


from Lis 


war. 
The reſule 
of it. 


his grace, after havin 


citadel of Liege. Fe 
The news of the taking of Huy, having reach'd 
the duke of Marlborough's army, the deputies of 
the States repreſented to his grace; That it was 
impoſſible to ſubſiſt any longer in his camp; 
that the Germans having, by their delays, fruſ- 
A trated the deſign of beſieging Saar-Louis, and 
« defeated all the _ projects on the Moſel, it 
«© was to no e to continue any longer 1n 
„ thoſe parts, 5 their forces might be im- 
« ployed in the Netherlands, in ſtopping the 
«+ progreis of their enemies.” The duke was as 
ſenſible of that melancholy truth, as the depuries 
themſelves could be; but being willing to ſtay till 
the laſt extremity, ** That the Imperialiſts might 
© have no manner of excuſe for r 
3 — 


uarters, till the 17th of June, N. S. The French 


ſaw the confederate army retire with greater tranqui- 


lity, than they had expreſ#d when they firſt ad- 
vanc'd that way ; and the duke of Marborough, 


A counc.| of when he arrived at Triers, held a great council of war. 


It was there reſolved ; That the forces under his 
„command, ſhould march back to the Maeſe, 
except 7000 Palatines, in the pay of England 
and Holland, who were unfortunately left for the 
« ſecurity of Triers, and other poſts, on that ſide, 
e under the command of lieutenant-general Au- 
bach. They were to be join'd by part of the 
troops of Weſtphalia z and the 12,000 Pruſſians, 
«« with the 4000 men of Wirtemberg, were order- 
„ ed to march to Lauterberg, to reinforce Prince 
„ Lewis of Baden.“ 1 to this reſolution, 

ſpent ſome weeks in this 


The duke re- fruitleſs attempt, march'd for the Netherlands, by 


turns towards 
the Nether- 


lands. 


the ſhorteſt way, very much mortified, at this ill 
uſage of the Germans; and the Imperial troops, 
the Pruſſians and Wirtemberghers, moved towards 
the Upper- Rhine. 

The marſhal de Villars, having now no enemy 
before him, made a detachment to re-inforce the 
Elector of Bavaria; another, for the army under 
the marſhal de Marſin, in Alſace, and advanced, 
with the reſt, towards the Saar. Upon the firſt no- 


ment to- 
wards the Moſel. They were however deceived 


tice of his approach, the Palatine general ſent pre- Q. A xy 

cipitate orders to the governor of Saarbruck, to Ad 1705. 
uit that caſtle, and blow up the fortifications, as CSWNJ 
don as the enemy ſhould appear, which was punc- Iu concur of 

tually This overſight was but a pre- the Germans. 

limi to the unpardonable blunder, commited 

by monſieur d' Aubach; who, to compleat the ill 


conduct of the Germans, on the 25th of June, 
even before any enemy appeared in ſight, deſtroy'd 
all the magazines the liſh and Dutch had, at 


a vaſt ce, erected at Triers; blew up the for- 
tifications z burnt the boats defign'd to make 
bridges, and, in a ſcandalous manner, quited that 
important poſt. The French who did not expect 
ſo caſy a conqueſt, took poſſeſſion of ir, four days of it. 
after, and the marſhal & Villars march'd to join 
the marſhal de Marſin, and in conjunction with 
him, beat the Imperialiſts from the lines of Crone- 
Weiſſemberg. ral Thungen had enough to 
do to maintain the lines of Lauterburg ; the Ger- 
man troops being diſperſed, as if it were with de- 
ſign to give the French an e of beating 
him over the Rhine, and retaking Landau (1). 

The duke of Marlborough's march, in order to ꝑrpeditious 
join monſieur d' Auverquerque time enough to march of the 
ſave the city of Liege, or to give the marſhal de conſederate 
Villeroy battle, before he could draw off his cannon, mV. 
was ſo expeditious, that he thereby intirely changed 
the whole face of affairs in the Netherlands, to the 
advantage of the allies : for the enemy, ad- 
vice of his approach, ſent back their artillery to 
Namur, and, the 27th of June in the morning, 
quited the city of Liege, and retired to Tonge- 
ren. The confederate army continued the purſuit, 
and the French, with as fy aſſiduity retreated The French 
before them, till the 2d of July, when they re- retreat within 
tired with great precipitation into their lines, their lines, 
having ſeat away moſt of their baggage the day 


before. 
generals, he 


The confederate n, reſolved Huy retaken, 
to retake Huy, before they proceeded farther : and 
they were ſo ſucceſsful in the enterprize, that they 
became maſters of that place, with its caftle and 
forts, by the 11th, on the ſame terms as the French 
had taken it from the Dutch a month before. 

The diſappointment on the Moſel ſiting very The duke of 
heavy on the duke of Marlborough's mind, his Marlborough 
grace reſolyed to recover that misfortune, by un- propoſes to 
dertaking ſomething worthy of himſelf, on the . 
Maeſe; and as no enterprize appeared more diffi- 
cult in it ſelf, and more advantageous in its con- 
ſequences than the attack of the enemy's lines, 
his grace ſent general Hompeſch to propoſe it to 
the States-general. That general ſoon returned 
with the anſwer of their High · mightineſſes, which 
was, That having an intire confidence in the 
«© conduct and prudence of his grace, they left it 
« jntirely to him, to do whatever he ſhould think fit 
« for the good of the common cauſe.” The duke, 
hereupon, held a council of war, wherein the ge- 
nerals of his army, and thoſe of monſieur d'Auver- 
querque's, were preſent, The debate was the forcing 
of the enemy's lines : but nothing being reſolved 
upon, the firſt time, a ſecond council was called. 

Some generals, in the ſervice of the States, op- Some Dutch 
poſed the duke's project, but monſieur d'Auver- generals op- 
querque, the hereditary Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, pale it. 
count de Noyelles, and ſome others, declared, it 
was their opinion, that neither the enterprize was 


dangerous, nor the ſucceſs of it improbable, if the 
judicious meaſures propoſed by the duke Marlbo- 


— 


(1) The Prince of Baden's conduct, 
believed to be 
obli 


throughout this whole affair, lay very agen 10. confrre 3 an be was almoſt generally 
by the French ; while others, who were for puting i 

ged to attribute his acting as he did, to his haughtineſs, and an 
life of Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 483. 
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rough, were put in execution : whereupon the re- 
ſolution was taken. The enemy were poſted a- 
long the lines, with near one hundred battalions, 
and 146 ſquadrons ; the confederate army on the 
other hand, conſiſted of ninety-two battalions, and 
160 ſquadrons ; ſo that they were pretty equal in 
force. 

The enemy having therefore the advantage of 
being ſtrongly intrench'd, with a like number of 
troops, it was reſolved to make a feint, to divide 
them: and, accordingly, the army, under mon. 
d' Auverquerque decamped from Vignamont 3 the 
.17th of July, N. S. at three in the morning, and 
march'd towards Bourdine, on the other lide of 
the Mehaigne, and the duke of Marlborough 
made a motion, at the ſame time, as if he intended 


to ſupport monſieur d' Auverquerque, in the attack 


Which ſuc- 
cceds. 


of the lines, about Meffclen, where they were not 
lo ſtrong as in other parts. This ſtratagem 1uc- 
ceeded to wiſh ; for thoſe motions, particularly 
the paſſing of the Mehaigne, having given great 


| Jealouſy to the French, they beſtow'd their attention, 


Diſpoſitions 
made for at- 
racking the 
enemy's lines. 


Proceedings 
thereupon. 


The lines 
forc'd, 


on the ſide of the Gerbiſe, towards Namur, where- 


upon the duke of Marlborough made the diſpoſition, | 


in order to march, with the whole army, in the 
night, between the 17th and 18th. 

The guides which conducted the detachments, 
were ſomewhat at a loſs, on occaſion ot the exiream 
darkneſs of the night ; and this ſo retarded their 
march, that it was half an hour paſt four, in the 
morning, and broad day, when they arrived be- 
fore the poſts they deſign'd to attack, which, ac- 
cording to the information they had before re- 
ceived, they found but thinly guarded, | 


The count de Noyelles caus'd the caſtle of 


Wangh, which defended a ſtone bridge that was 
there on the Geete, to be attack'd ; but the enemy 


muſkets, and to form themſelves before their in- 
fantry. This gave an opportunity to the confede- 
rate horſe to pals the hollow way. In the mean 
time, the enemy cauſed eight pieces of canon, with 
treble barrels, to advance, with which they began 
to fire briſkly upon them : but the duke of Marl- 
borough being come in perſon, at the head of his 
horſe, and ſeing that the Enzmy were continuaily 
receiving freſh re-inforcements, and that their in- 
tantry was going to join them, his grace was re- 


ſolved to Charge them with the horſe only. This 


was done with ſuch vigor and courage, that the 
enemy's cavalry being ſoon broken, and put to 
the rout, they indeavor'd to rally themſelves be- 
hind their infantry, while the victorious horſe of 
the allies poſſeſs'd themſelves of their cannon and 
ammanition- wagons. 

The enemy being re-inforced with ſome ſqua- 
drons, and having interlined ſome infantry with 
them, mov'd agam towards the allies: but the 
latter, being likewiſe re-inforced, and ſuſtained by 
their infantry, advanced to meet them. The 
right of the confederate horſe coming too near the 


hedges of the village of Eſmale, which were lined 


with ſome of the enemy's foot, were ſomewhat 
diforder'd by their fire, and obliged to ſhrink 
back: but having, ſoon after, extended themſelves 
more towards the right, to make way for ſome 
battalions that marched againſt the enemy's foot, 
they both charged, with that bravery and briſk- 
nels, that the enemy's horſe was ſoon deteated, and 
Cut 1n picces; and their infantry being abandoned 
in the plain, had much ado to get away, in great 
diſorder, between the villages of Heiliſheim and 
Gotſhoven, where they met with the reft of their 


immediately abandon'd that poſt, and gave an army, and formed themſelves as well as they could. 


opportunity to the grenadiers, who were ordered | 
on that ſervice, to march forwards, and attack the | 


barrier of. the line; which the guard there did not 
defend much better; and ſo the troops entet'd the 
line, on that ſide, with little or no oppoſition ; tho? 
the enemy had twelve ſquadrons of dragoons in- 
camp'd behind Coſtmalen (within cannon ſhot of 
them) who immediately mounted their horſes, but 
durſt not advance to defend their barriers. - At the 
ſame time, three battalions poſſeſs d themſelves of 
the bridge and village of Heiliſheim, a quarter of a 
league from Wangh, on the left, which was done 
with as little oppoſition: nor did lieutenant-general 
Scholten meet with greater reſiſtance, at the villages 
of Ober-heſpen, and Neer-heſpen: ſo that being 
maſters of thoſe bridges and barriers, and having 
made ſeveral other bridges, the horſe went over the 
ſame, and immediately form'd themſelves on the 
eminence, extending their right towards the village 
of Hachendoren and ſome battalions drew up along 
the line, and behind the horſe. 
While the pioneers were buſy in making paſſages 
through the lines, ten of the enemy's ſquadrons, 
and tour battalions, were perceived between the 
villages of Gouchancourt and Eſmalè; but they gave 
time for the confederate forces to extend themſelves, 
indeayoring only to advance to the village of Elix- 
heim. The count de Noyelles cauſed all the troops 
he had with him to go over, as faſt as poſlible : and 
the duke of Marlborough arriving, with the whole 
army, his horſe went over the line, with the ſame 
expedition as the reſt had done: thus they all ad- 
vanc'd towards the enemy, who, by this time, 
were re-inforc'd to the number of fifty ſquadrons, 
and twenty battalions, and advanc'd With great 
reſolution, behind the hollow way, going up from 
Elixheim to Tirlemont. 1 

This obliged the confederate horſe to ſtop a few 


minutes, *till ſome battalions advancing lined the | 


Vol. III. 


In the mean time, the duke of Marlborough cauſed 
all the reſt of his troops to enter the lines, and ex- 
tended the right of his army, towards the grear 
Gcete, before Tirlemont, where the enemy had 
elt the battalion of Monluc, which, upon the 
firſt ſummons, ſurrendered pritoners ar diſcretion, 


In this action, the marquis d' Alegre and the priſoners 
count de Horn licutenant- generals, a najor-general, taken. 


two brigadier- generals, and a great number of other 
officers of all ranks, beſide abundance of private 
men, were taken priſoners. All the troops of 
the allies behaved themſclves with great bra- 
very and reſolution, but among the horſe, the 
regiment of brigadier Cadogan diltinguiſh'd them- 
ſelves, having had the honor to charge firſt; which 
they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that they defeated four 
ſquadrons of Bavarian guards, drove them thro? 
two battalions of their own foot, and took four 
ſtandards 3 and all this only with the Joſs of lieute- 
nant Auſtin, and ſome few men. Nor was the loſs 
of the other troops greater in proportion. The 
duke of Marlborough, having very much expos'd 
himſelf in the action, was in great danger of his 
life: for, as he was leading on ſeveral iquadrons, 
a French or Bavarian officer quited his poſt, and 
advanced ſword in hand, to attack his grace; but 
as he was raiſing himſelf upon his ſtirrups, to reach 
him, he flung himſelf off of his horie, and was 
preſently kilbd. Monſ. d' Auverquerque, in his 
account of this action, ſays the Bavarian horle, 
which conſiſted of twenty-tour ſquadrons, offering 
to oppoſe the confederates, was almoſt intirely ruin- 
ed, as was likewiſe the two regiments of Alſace 
and la Marque. 


- 


The body of trocps, under the command of Retreat of the 
monſ. d' Alegre, being thus deteated, the Elector of Elector of 
Bavaria, and the marthal de Villeroy, conſulted for Bavaria, and 
the ſafety of the reſt of the army, and decamping, 
ia the fight ot the confederates, they pals'd the 

great 


7 


3 


hollow way, and firing upon the enemy's horſe, O. A x N- 
obliged them to retire beyond the reach of their Foy 1705* 
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diligence, and poſſeſs d themſelves of the ſtrong 
camp at Parck. 

The next day, the confederate army moved; and, 
in their march, thro' the wo of Parck, took above 
1200 priſoners, who could not follow the precipi- 
tate retreat of the enemy's army. In the evening, 
the duke of Marlborough incamp'd near the abby 
of Vlierbeck (1). 

The duke of Marlborough receiving information, 
in his camp at Vlierbeck, that ſeveral poſts on the 
Deule, between Louvain and the village of Neer- 
Ylſche, were ſlenderly guarded, reſolved, with the 
advice of the generals, to indeavor to force them, 
in order to the paſling of that river. A detach- 
ment was made for chat purpoſe, on the 2gth of 
July, about five in the afternoon, with the pontons 
and ſome artillery, the army following at eleven 
at night. They arrived at thoſe poſts about three 
the next morning, and paſs d the river in two places. 
They repuls'd, with great vigor, the guards which 
made a ſhow to oppole them, and obliged them to 
retire: but not being timely ſupported, they were 
ordered to repaſs it, which they did in very good 
order, bringing away their bridges, having had 
only a few officers wounded, and about fifty pri- 
vate ſoldiers kill'd and wounded. After this ſuc- 
ceſsleſs attempt, the confederate army march'd, and 
1238 with the right at Meldert and the left at 

ſſu. 

The impoſſibility of attacking the enemy, on 
that ſide, being now very apparent, the duke of 
Marlborough diſpatch'd lieutenant-general Hom- 

ich, to propoſe a new project to the States-general, 

his cheir High- mightineſſes approved of, and, on 
the 5th of Auguſt, paſs'd a reſolution, directing 
their deputics, in monſ. d Auverquerque's army, to 
permit the-duke, to make two or three marches, 
without calling a council of war, to execute ſome 
deſign formed by his grace. To favor that expe- 
dition, baron Spar, who commanded a ſmall body 
of Dutch troops in Flanders, march'd, the third 
of Auguſt, N. S. from Riemen, with all his gre- 
nadiers, and a ſufficient number of fuſiliers, to ſup- 
port them, being followed by the reſt of the forces 
under his command; and, in that march, defeated 
2 party of the enemy. He came, in the night, to 
Raboth, on the canal that leads from Bruges to 
Ghent, where his men made a bridge, and having 
als'd over the anal, they attack'd the enemy's 
— which were defended by ſeveral forts, at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other. Notwithſtanding this, 
they forced thoſe lines at Lovendegen, and in leſs 
than three quarters of an hour, were maſters of four 
of thole forts z in which action, they took priſoners 
three captains, three lieutenants, three enſigns, and 
near 300 private men, with no other loſs, on their 
fide, than that of a colonel, a lieutenant, and five 
rivate ſoldiers wounded, and two private men 
filled. Baron Spar, then march'd towards Bruges ; 
but receiving advice, that the enemy was marching 
agaizilt him, with a ſuperior force, which they had 


got together from ſeveral gariſons in the French Q. 
and Spaniſh Flanders, by nd, the 7th, to . 
Meldegem, carrying away with him ſeveral hoſtages, . # 
for the ſecurity of the payment of contributions, * 
having firſt deſtroyed ſeveral forts, and corps de 
guarde, along the French lines, on that ſide. 

The 15th, the duke of Marlborough march'd phe 
with his army from Meldert, and incamp'd at tions of 
Corbais : monſ. d' Auverquerque, with the Dutch duke's army. 
troops, advancing, at the ſame time, to St, Mar- 
tins. They united, the next day, into one body, 
at Genap, and the day following advanced to 
Fiſchermont, In this laſt day's march, a detach- 
ment commanded by lieutenant- general Dompre, 
beat the enemy from one of their poſts, called 
Waterlo, and purſued them about a league, in 
the wood of Soignies. This ſudden march of the Conſternati 
confederates kept the enemy under great apprehen- of the — 
ſions, and gave them an equal fear for ſome places N 
in 2 and Flanders. 

18th, by break of day, the confederate army The 
filed off, with 4 right — in two columns, and me — 
paſs'd the long narrow road of the lane, near Hu]. P to them. 
pen, where they were not a little ſurpriz'd to find 
no enemy to defend that difficult paſs. About 
noon, the whole army was drawn up in ſight of 
the enemy, whom the duke of Marlborough and 
monſ. d*Auverquerque having view'd, they were 
both of opinion to attack them immediately, be- 
fore they had time to recover the conſternation 
which was apparent enough in their army. Bur 
the artillery not being come up (as it has been 
laid) thro? general Schlangenburg's fault; and that 
general, who had a pique againſt the duke (becauſe The duke's 
the attempt upon the lines was undertaken without deſign op- 
either his privity or conſent) having perſuaded — 
ſome other Dutch commanders to join with him in 
oppoling his grace; they made their unanimous re- 
port to the deputies of the States, that the enter- 
prize was neither adviſable nor practicable, upon 
— the deputies poſitively refuſed to comply 

The duke ſubmited, tho? with a great deal of He ſubmits 
reluctance, as appears by an expoſtulatory letter he wth Sue: 
wrote the next day to the States-general, juſtly — 
complaining of a want of that confidence which 
they had repoſed in him, the year before, in Ger- 
many, and of which they had experienced ſo ad- 
vantageous an effect. This letter, being made 
public at the ww. occaſioned great murmurings 
among the people, who juſtly thought the duke 
was too hardly dealt with, and that the common 
cauſe ſuffered by it. 

On the other hand, the Dutch deputies and generals The Dutch 
uſed all the indeavors they could to juſtify their indeavor to 
conduct, and to throw off the odium, which they —— them- 
ſoon perceived was going to be thrown upon them ; "—_ 
to which end they wrote ſeveral letters to the States- 
general (2). 

It muſt be ſaid, in the duke's favor, for juſtifica- 
tion, I think, he nceds none, that he had an army 
ſuperior to the enemy; and a great part of it, 


(1) By this ſucceſs, the enemy were, indeed, forced to abandon Dieſte, Sichem, Arſchot, and ſome other ſmall places: how- 
ever, the ſuftering them to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſtrong camp at Parck, whereby they ſecured Louvain, Bruſſels and Antwerp, 
was beyond diſpute, a very great overſight: but on whom, in particular, to change it, is not eaſy to determine. Some wall 
have it, that the troops were too much fatigued, to march to that camp the ſame day, after the action: while others pretend, that 
ſome of the Dutch generals were againſt that march, Lediard's life of Marlborough Vol. I. p. 502. 

(2) Biſhop Burnet (hiſtory of his own times, vol. II. p. 415.) fays a great deal in vindication of the Dutch, on this occa- 
ſion; but he chances to be miſtaken in almoſt all his facts, as well as the time of them. See his miſtakes reftified, in Lediaad's 


life of Marlborough, vol. I. p. 512. ſeq. 


The lord Haverſham (in a memorable ſpeech) ſays ; „by the conduct of the duke of Marlborough, we had a fait 
opportunity of putting an end to the war at once. The Dutch held our hands, and would not let us give the deciſive 


«« blow. 


«« Thoſe who command your army are men of that bravery, and every common ſoldier has ſo much courage, that no equal 
number of men in the world, I think can ſtand before them; but let our ſupplies be never ſo full and ſpeedy, yet if it be. 
„ our misfortune to have allies, that are as flow and backward as we are zealous and forward, that hold our hands, and ſufter 
us not to take any opportunity that offers, that are coming into the field, when we are going into winter-quarters, I cannot 


4+ ſee what it is we are reaſonably to expect. 


beſide 


ä 
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borough. 


Sandvliet in- 
veſted. 


And taken. 


directions for the ſiege. This place made no long 


beſide, fluſn'd with the victory of Blenheim, and 
the whole with the late advantage, at the forcing 
the French lines; and tho', as Burnet obſerves, there 
was a difference of opinion, even among the officers 
of the army, yet far the greater number, and in 


particular the officers of the horſe, were for the 
attack. 


1 . , | Oftober, He was magnificently entertained by 
The deputies did, indeed, purſuant to their in- 


ſeveral German Princes, in his way, and arrived at 
ſtruct ions, ſuffer the duke of Marlborough, to make | Vienna the 12th of November. He was received, 
two or three marches, without- calling a council 


y g i at his arrival, by the earl of Sunderland, who had 
of war: but, in their inſtructions, it is added, 


1, | been there ſome time, and mr. Stepny, who con- 
« for the execution of ſome deſign formed by his | ducted him to the houſe of the Prince of Longueval. 
« grace; which they did not comply with; for 


: The Imperial court intended to have defray'd his 
when the deſign, which was the occaſion of theſe | expences, and the palace of the Prince of Dietrich- 
marches, and without which they might as well 


ſtein was fired up for his reception; but his grace 
have continued where they were, came to be put | was pleas'd to decline both. 


in execution, they obſtructed it (1). he duke had audience of their Imperial Ma- 
The duke of Marlborough's project being thus 


defeated, the confederate army march'd, the 19th 
of Auguſt, and the 26th incamp'd, with their right 
near la Romce, and their left at Perwitz. The | had a conference with the Prince of Salms, and 
29th Sout-leewe, a little town, in the middle of a | other public miniſters, at which the Emperor 
moraſs, and the chief defence of the enemy's lines, | was preſent. In this conference, he was treated 
was inveſted by a detachment under lieutenant- | with great freedom and confidence, and he had all 
general Dedem, and was taken, about a week after, | the aſſurance given him, that could be expreſs'd in 
the gariſon ſurrendering priſoners of war, before | words. He plainly ſaw, that the Emperor was 
the batteries had begun co fire. highly diffatisfied with Prince Lewis of Baden; 

The duke of Marlborough having cauſed the | but he, had ſuch credit in the Empire, eſpecially 
lines to be levelld, from Waſſeigue to Sout- | with the circles of Suabia and Franconia, that 
Leewe, and Tirlemont to be diſmantled, his | there was a neceſſity of bearing with what could 
grace paſs'd the Demer, and incamp'd, the 19th | not be remedied. The ſame evening, he was, a 
of September, at Arſchot. Upon his approach, long while, in converſation with their Imperial 
the enemy you their old lines, between that | Majeſties z when the Emperor was graciouſly 
river and the Nethe, and retired into the new ones, | pleaſed to declare, ** that his grace's — to 
between Boeſchet, on the Nethe, and Werchteren [ the common cauſe, in general, and to his family, 
on the Demer, where they could not be attack'd. 


The 21ſt, his grace went to Turnhout, to meet | gotten by him, nor his poſterity.” His grace 
monſ. Buys, penſionary of Amſterdam, who was | was afterwards ſeized with a fit of the gout, which 
ſent to confer with his grace on the part of the | confined him three days to his chamber ; durin 

States-general. This was the effect of the ex- | which time, he was viſited by all perſons of the 
poſtulatory letter which the duke wrote to them, | greateſt diſtinction at court. The 22d, the duke 
concerning the uſage he had met with from their | went to ſee the famous chamber of rarities, where 
* (2). the Emperor was pleaſed to meet him, and pre- 


hile che neceſſary preparations for the ſiege of | ſented him, in a very obliging manner, with a ring 
Sandvliet were making, the duke took a turn to 


Vienna, in order to concert the operations of the 


_ * FY 


and returned ſeveral viſits. The 16th, his grace 


in particular, were ſuch as ſhould never be for- 


The duke of Marlborough having had ſeveral Q. Av x, 
preſſing invitations from the Emperor to come to An? 1705. 


next campain, and ſeveral other concerns of the The duke of 
greateſt importance, his grace, having the Queen's Marlborough 


leave, left che army, for that end, the 26th 9 


Has audience 
jeſties, and the archducheſſes, the day after his of their Im- 


arrival ; and, the two following days, he received fes. 


of great value. The fame evening, his grace had Departs for 


the Hague, and had ſeveral conferences with the | his audience of leave of the whole Imperial court, the court of 
penſionary. The count de Noyelles inveſted that | and the 23d departed from Vienna, being accom- * 


place the 24th of October; and, the next day, the | panied by the earl of Sunderland, for the court 
duke of Marlborough went thither, from Calmpt- of Berlin; having firſt concerted proper meaſures 
hout, to view the ſeveral poſts, and to give his | with the Imperial miniſters, for carrying on the 
war with more vigor than ever, renew'd our trea- 
reſiſtance ; for, on the 29th, the count de Noyelles | ties made with the Emperor Leopold, and pro- 
gave advice of its having ſurrendered, in a letter | vided for the ſecurity of the duke of Savoy (3). 

to monſ. Fagel. | He arrived, the 3oth, at Berlin, where he renewed 


(1) Agreeable to this, is an obſervation of the ſame nobleman I juſt mentioned, in the vindication of his ſpeech : “ Did 
«© not the Dutch deputies (ſays he) march near three days, in company with the duke of Marlborough, and in all that time, 
«« did they ever make any exception againſt the deſign. Yet, when it came to be put in execution, when a fair opportunity 
4 offer'd, and victory in a manner courted us, there not being half the difficulty nor danger there as at Blenheim, could 
«« any arguments perſuade them to conſent to venture a battle.” | 

(2) What paſs'd in this interview, was not clearly known; but there were reaſons to believe, that monſ. Buys aſſured his 
grace of the readineſs of their High-mightineſſes, to give him all reaſonable ſatisfaction for the diſguſt he had taken at ſome 
proceedings at Ober Vſche, and to make him, for the future, more eaſy in his command, by removing thoſe who ſhew'd the 
greateſt inclination to contradict him. This conjecture will appear the more probable, if we conſider, that the Engliſh court, 
and, indeed, the nation in general, did, at this time, ſo warmly eſpouſe the duke of Marlborough's reſentment, that a 
pamphlet call'd, the Dutch politicians, in which ſevere reflections were made on the Hollanders, in general, and, in par- 
ticular, on the deputies of the States, for not ſuffering his grace to fight the enemy, was publicly fold, and eſcaped uncen- 
ſured ; and what is more, the earl of Pembroke, lord preſident of the council, was named to go envoy extraordinary to 
Holland, in order, as it was ſuppoſed, to expoſtulate the matter with the States; but their High-mightineſſes prevented his 
lordſhip's journy, by giving ſatistact ion to the duke of Marlborough, and removing general Schlangenburg. Lediard's life of 

arlborough. Vol. I. p. 521. 

” (3) In — "an ſignal ſervices done by his grace to the houſe of Auſtria, and to the Empire, his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to make him a grant of the lordſhip of Mindelheim, in Suabia, not far from Augsburg. lately poſſeſo'd by 
duke Maximilian, uncle to the elector of Bavaria, which fief was now erected into a principality of the holy Roman Empire, 
and was, in ſuch manner confer'd upon the duke, that his grace, and the heirs-male of his body, lawfully begotten, and 
«« their heirs-male, and poſſeſſors of that principality, ſhould be ſummoned to all the diets of the Empire, and circle of Suabia, 
« there to appear in perſon, or by their plenipotentiary, as other Princes of the Empire do : and ſhould alſo injoy all other 
«« advantages, immunities, rights, prerogatives and pre-eminences, as Princes of the Empire have.” From whence his grace 
was, from that time, diſtinguiſhed throughout the Empire, by the ſtile and title of Prince of Mindelheim. While the duke 
was at Vienna, the two envoys and plenipotentiaries of the States-general came, by expreſs orders from their matters, from 
Tyrnau, to wait on his grace, and receive his advice and directions about the negociation with the Hungarians, Lediard's life 
of Marlborough, Vol I. p. 526. 
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Q. An N, all treaties with the King of Pruſſia, and particu- 
AN' 1705. larly that concluded the foregoing year, for 8000 
men, to be imployed in Italy, for one year longer. 


The campain 
in Germany. 


Having ſettled theſe affairs, and adjuſted fome 
other difficulties, his grace ſet out, the 3d of De- 
cember, and arrived at Hanover, the 6th, where 
he gave that court full aſſurances of the Queen's ad- 
hering firmly to their intereſts, in maintaining the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, in their family, with 
which the Elector ſeemed fully ſatisfied. The 14th, 
the duke arrived at the Hague, where having 
ſettled ſeveral important matters with the States- 

eneral, particularly the taking 10,000 men more 
into the pay of England and Holland, to re-inforce 
Prince " 2 ther army in Italy, his grace went on 
board the Peregrine yacht, the 27th, and arrived, 
the zoth, at St. James's. 

The army of the Empire was, as uſual, nor 
brought together, till the month of Auguſt. It 
was, indeed, then a fine one, and much ſuperior 
to the French; but yet performed very little. The 
French gave way, and retired before them; Ha- 
guenau, and ſome other places, were abandoned 
by them, and taken poſtfifon of by che Impe- 
rialiſts, who afterwards block'd up fort Lewis; 
but nothing was attempted by that army, equal to 
their number or ſtrength z or, indeed, what might 
have been expected from the reputation which 
the Prince of Baden had formerly acquired ; tor 
thus the campain ended on that fide, without any 
conliderable action. 

In Italy, Prince Eugene had again a melancholy 
campain. His army was weak, ill provided, and 
worſe paid. The French were far ſuperior in 
number and forces, and he was long ſhut up within 
the country of Bergamo. I have already men- 
tion'd, how bravely Verue held a ſiege of five 
months, before it ſurrender'd to the French; but 
Nice and Villa Franca were eaſter conqueſts. The 
duke of Savoy had ſcarce any thing left of all his 
dominions in Italy, but his capital of Turin. 
Prince Eugene made ſeveral attempts to come to 
his relief; but was ſo narrowly watch'd by the 
duke de Vendome, and the grand prior of France, 
his brother, that he found it very difficult to effect. 
At length, the neceſſity of the duke of Savoy's 
affairs requiring his making a bold puſh to join 
his royal highneſs, he found means to divide the 
French army, by a ſtratagem, and they ſent a 
ſtrong detachment towards the Adda, which was 
led by Vendome himſelf. The Prince, hereupon, 
advanc'd, to attack the body under the grand 
prior: but Vendome, being aware of his deſign, 


Was not march'd fo far but he ſoon returned and 


Joined his brother: and a ſharp ingagement in- 
ſued, on the 16th of Auguſt, N. S. in which, 
om numbers were killed and wounded on both 
des 3 and both ſung Te Deum for the victory. 
The French boaſted they had gained their point, 
ia preventing the conjunction of Prince Eugene 
with the duke of Savoy, and the Prince was very 
well ſatisficd, that he had prevented the ſiege of 
Tutin, for this campain. In the whole, Prince 
Eugene ſcem'd, however, to have the cleareſt title 
to the victory; becauſe the duke de Vendome 
repaſs'd the river, and left the Imperialiſts maſters 
ot the field of battle. 


The _ In Portugal, the allies opened the campain with 
in 49 1 che ſicge of Alcantara; which being inveſted, the 


and Spain. 


2d ot May, the gariſon, conſiſting of 700 men, 
ſurrendered priſoners of war in a few days. The 
confederates then laid ſiege to Albuquerque, ano- 


ther town of no great ſtrength, which ſurrender'd Q. A v 
the 22d. They afterwards made themſelves maſ- Ay” 1505, 
ters of the little town of Salvaterre, and then went 


into quarters of refreſnment, during the heats. As 
for the campain in Spain, as far as our fleet was 
concerned in it, I have already given the reader an 
account : I ſhall now add a word or two of what 
happen'd ſeparate from the fleet. The Catalans, 
who, during the fiege of Barcelona, had ſubdued, 
took all proper meaſures for ſecurirg Tarragona, 
Tortola, Lerida, Gironne, &c. and they allo 
raiſed fix regiments for the ſervice of King Charles, 
beſide the regiment his Majeſty had formed out of 
the gariſon of Barcelona, which took ſervice under 
him, for his guard, and which was commanded - 
by count Sinzendorf. At the ſame time, Don 
Raphael Nebot, a Catalan, who had already three 
brothers in Charles's ſervice, came over to him 
likewiſe, with his whole regiment, conſiſting of 
500 horſe, beſide 150 horſe which came to him 
oy the way. Theſe being joined by general Ra- 
mos, and a great number of Miquelets, publiſh'd 
a declaration, inviting all true Spaniards to come 
over to them; upon which deputies came from 
ſeveral towns in Valencia, to make their ſubmiſſion 
to King Charles. Incouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, 
they marched with 1000 horſe and 500 foot, to- 
gether with a body of Miquelets, to Valencia, the 
capital of that kingdom, where, by the aſſiſtance 
of the inhabitants, they made themſelves maſters 
of that place, and took the viceroy and archbiſhop 
priſoners; whereupon, the whole kingdom of Va- 
lencia, except Alicant and Peniſola, revolted to 
King Charles, and he appointed the conde de Cifu- 
entes, who came over to him, ſoon after his land- 
ing, to be viceroy of that province, Matters had 
now a very fair aſpect, and had the Portugueſe 
made a diverſion as they promiſed ; or but per- 
mired their allies,t he Engliſh and Dutch, to have 
advanced to the frontiers of Spain, at this time, it 
is not improbable but all that Monarchy had ſub- 
mited to King Charles: for the grandees were fo 
diſguſted at the influence they ſaw the French 
councils had in all their affairs, and of ſome promo- 
tions of the ſubjects of that nation, that when King 
Philip called them together, to conſult with them, 
in this exigence, they refuſed to aſſiſt him with 
their purſe, and even with their advice, But not- 
withſtanding all the repreſentations, the earl of 
Galway and the other confederate generals could 
make, the Portugueſe could not be drawn out of 
their quarters, till the begining of October, when 
they laid ſiege to Badajox : and, then, if we may 
be allowed to judge by appearances, only with a 
deſign to raiſe it again: for they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſurprized by the marſhal de Theſſe, 
who threw a ſupply of troops and proviſions into 
the town, after they had made ſome progreſs in 
the ſiege z whereupon the beſiegers drew ott their 
batteries, and marched into winter-quarters, In 
this ſiege it was, the earl of Galway loſt his right 
hand by a cannon ball. 

The province of Valencia, as I have already 
obſerved, having followed the example of Cata- 
lonia, the Spaniards were preparing to beſiege the 
capital of that name, when the ear] of Peterborough 
marched, with incredible diligerce to their relief, 
diſperſed the Spaniſh army, with a handful of 
men, and entered Valencia in triumph, before the 
end of the year; where he was received as their 
guardian-angel (1). Having thus given a brick 
account of forein affairs, I return to England. 


— 


(1) Never any ferein nobleman gained the eſteem and affection of the Spaniards to that degree the earl did: the ſtrict dif- 
cipline he kept his troops under, his generous behaviour to the natives, his care to protect them, his bravery, good conduct 
and unparallel'd ſucceſs, had ſo indeared him, and the troops he commanded, to the Spaniards, that the diſorders at Port St. 
Mary's were intirely forgot ; and they appeared ready to join the allies, and run all hazards with them, to drive the French 
and their adherents (whoſe yoke they were no longer able to bear) out of the kingdom. Salmon's modern hiſt. Vol. XXV. p. 26. 
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Pome ic oc- 
currences. 


The memo- 
rial of the 
church of 
England. 


William 
Cowper, eſq; 
made lord- 
keeper. 


3 the account being brought of the duke 
of Marlborough's having entered the French lines, 
by colonel Durel, who arrived at Windſor (where 
the Queen and Prince then were) the 14th of July, 
O. S; a week after, her Majeſty's proclamation 
was publiſhed, appointing the 23d of Auguſt, for 
a day of public and general thankſgiving, through- 
out England and Wales : and when the day came, 
it was uſhered in as uſual, and her Majefty cele- 
brated it by repairing to St. Paul's, with the ſame 
ſtate, and talemnity, as ſhe had done the year be- 
tore, after the battle of Hochſtadt. 

The 1ſt of September, a pamphlet, call'd the 
* memorial of the church of England,” was pre- 
ſented at the Old-baily, and ordered by the court 
to be burnt by the common hangman. 

The aim of it was to prove, that the miniſtry 
were contriving the deſtruction of the church of 
England, and countenanc'd it's greateſt enemies. 
The 10th of October, the Queen and his royal high- 
neſs left Windſor, and came to Kenſington, where, the 
next day, her Majeſty, in council, was pleaſed to 
commit the cuſtody of the great ſeal ro William 
Cowper, eſq; one of her Majeſty's learned council 
in the Jaw, with the title of lord-keeper of the great 
leal of England; and the uſual oaths being admi- 
niſtred to him, his lordſhip took his place at the 
board accordingly. About the ſame time, her 
Majeſty thought fit to remove the earl of Abing- 
ton, from being lord-lieutenant of Oxfordſhire, 


and conſtable of the Tower of London. 


The parlia- 
ment meets. 


The Queen's 
ſpeech to both 
houſes. 


The 25th of October, the parliament met, pur- 
ſuant to the laſt prorogation, and the houſe of 


commons being directed to chuſe a ſpeaker, the 
candidates for that important ſtation were William 


Bromley, eſq; and John Smith, eſq; the firſt put 
up by the 1 the other by the Low- 
church- party, who carried it by a majority of 248 
againſt 203. Mr. Smith being preſented to the 
Queen, the 27th, her Majeſty approved the choice, 


and then made the following ſpeech to both 
houſes. | 


My lords and gentlemen, 
© have been very deſirous to meet you as 
early as I thought you might be called toge- 
ther, without inconvenience to your ſelves, and 
it is with much ſatisfaction I obſerve ſo full an 
«© appearance at the opening of the parliament, be- 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


all convinced of the neceſſity 1 the 


« juſt war in which we are ingaged; and, there- 


„ fore, are truly ſenſible, that it is of the greateſt 
«* jmportance to us to be timely in our prepa- 
*© rations, 

Nothing can be more evident, than that, if 
the French King continues maſter of the Spaniſh 
Monarchy, the balance of power in Europe is 
utterly deſtroyed ; and he will be able, in a ſhort 


world. 

No good Engliſhman could be content, at any | 
time, to fit ſtill, and acquieſe in ſuch a proſpect ; 
and, at this time, we have great grounds to hope, 
that, by the bleſſing of Gop, upon our arms, 
and thoſe of our allies, a good foundation is laid 
for reſtoring the monarchy of Spain to the houſe 
of Auſtria z the conſequence of which will not 
only be ſafe and advantageous, but glorious for 
England. 


« [| may add, we have learnt, by our own ex- | 


pres. that no peace with France will laſt 
cc 


onger, than the firſt opportunity of dividing 
„ the allies, and attacking ſome of them with ad- 
4 vantage. Wee! 
All our allies muſt needs be fo ſenſible this is 


« the true ſtate of the caſe, that I make no doubt 
« but meaſures will ſoon be ſo concerted, as that 


Ne 41. Vol. III. 


cauſe it is a ground for me to conclude you are 
cc 
66 


< time, to engroſs the trade and the wealth of the | 


againſt our enemies, in a moſt vigorous manner, 
* I muſt, therefore, deſire you, gentlemen of 
the houſe of commons, to grant me the ſupplies 
which will be requiſite for carrying on the next 
year's ſervice, both by ſea and land; and, at 
the ſame time, to conſider, that the giving all 
poſſible diſpatch will make the ſupply itſelf much 
more effectual. | 

The firmneſs and conduct which the duke of 
Savoy has ſhewn, amidſt extream difficulties, is 
beyond example 

„ I have not been wanting to do all that was 
poſſible for me, in order to his being ſupported. 
L ought to take notice to you, that the King 
of Pruſſia's troops have been very uſeful to this 
end : your approbation of that treaty, laſt 
ſeſſion, and the incouragement you gave upon 
it, leave me no doubt of being able to renew for 
another year, | 

I take this occaſion to aſſure you, that not only 
whatever ſhall be granted by parliament, for bear- 
ing the charge of the war, ſhall be laid out for 
that purpoſe, with the greateſt faithfulneſs and 
management; but that I will continue to add, 
out of my own revenue, all I can reaſonably 


ſpare, beyond the neceſſary expences for the 
honor of the government, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© By an act of parliament paſs'd the laſt winter, 
I was inabled to appoint commiſſioners for the 
kingdom to treat with commiſſioners to be im- 
power'd, by authority of parliament, in Scot- 
land , concerning a nearer and more compleat 
union between the two kingdoms, as ſoon as an 
act ſhould be made there for that purpoſe ; I 
think it proper for me to acquaint you, that 
ſuch an act is lately paſs'd there; and I intend, 
in a ſhort time, to cauſe commiſſions to be made 
out, in order to put the treaty on foot z which 
I heartily deſire may prove ſucceſsful ; becauſe I 
am perſuaded, that an union of the two king- 
doms will not only prevent many inconveniences, 
which may otherwiſe happen, but muſt conduce 
to the peace and happineſs of both nations; and 
therefore, I hope, I ſhall have your aſſiſtance, in 
bringing this great work to a concluſion. 
There is another union I think my ſelf obliged 
to recommend to you, in the moſt earneſt affectio- 
nate manner, I mean an union of minds and 
« affections amongſt our ſelves : it is that which 
«would, above all things, diſappoint and defeat 
the hopes and deſigns of our enemies. 
J cannot but with grief obſerve, there are 
ſome amongſt us, who indeavor to foment ani- 
moſities; but, I perſuade my ſelf, they will be 
found to be very few, when you appear to aſſiſt 
me in diſcountenancing, and defeating ſuch 
practices. 
« J mention this, with a little more warmth; 
becauſe there have not been wanting ſome, ſo 
very malicious as evenin print to ſuggeſt the 
church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, to be 
in danger, at this time, ; 
« I am willing to hope, not one of Py ſub- 
jects can really entertain a doubt of my affection 
to the church, or ſo much as ſuſpect, that it 
will not be my chief care to ſupport it, and leave 
it ſecure after me; and therefore, we may be 
certain, that they who go about to inſinuate 
things of this nature, muſt be mine, and the 
kingdom's enemies, and can only mean to cover 
« deſigns which they dare not publickly own, by 
© indeavoring to diſtract us with unreaſonable 
t and groundleſs diſtruſt and jealouſies. | 
« I muſt, be ſo plain as to tell you, the beſt 
74 % proofs 
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if we be not wanting to ourſelves, we ſhall ſee Q. A 1 v, 
the next campain begin offenſively on all ſides, AN* 1705. 
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Q. Aux,“ proofs we can all give at preſent, of our zeal 


Ax' 1705. © for the preſer vation of the church, will be to 
IL join heartily in proſecuting the war againſt an 


alſo accounts of other particular expences; of Q. A 
the number of ſhips and men imployed in the N. 5 
ſea-ſervice, from the 1ſt of November 1704 LAN 


Addreſs of 
the lords. 


The Queen's 
anſwer. 


Addreſs of the 


commons. 


enemy, who is certainly ingaged to extirpate 
© our religion, as well as to reduce this kingdom 
© to flavery. 

« am fully reſolved, by Gop's aſſiſtance, to 
« do my part. 

« [ will always affectionately ſupport and coun- 
e tenance the church of England, as by law eſta- 
« bliſhed. 

„ will inviolably maintain the toleration. 

„ will do all I can to prevail with my ſubjects, 
« to lay aſide their diviſions, and will ſtudy to 
% make them all ſafe and eaſy. 

« 1] will indeavor to promote religion and virtue 
ce amongſt them, and to incourage trade, and every 
&« thing elſe that may make them a flouriſhing and 
« happy people. 

And they who ſhall concur zealouſly with 
e me, in carrying on theſe good deſigns, ſhall be 
& ſure to find my kindneſs and favor.“ 

This pathetic and comprehenſive ſpeech, pened, 
as it was ſuppoſed, by the new Jord-keeper, was re- 
ceived with great applauſe, by the generality of 
the people, and the majority of both houſes of 
parliament, The iſt of November, the lords at- 
tended the with an addreſs, wherein having 
taken notice of what had been delivered from the 
throne, they aſſured her; “ that they concur'd in 
© theſe her Majeſty's wiſe and noble ſentiments ; 
* and that no dangers ſhould deter, nor any arti- 
fices divert them, from doing all that was in 
their power, to aſſiſt her Majeſty in carrying 
on the war, 'till ſhe ſhould be inabled to pro- 
cure ſuch a peace for Europe, as ſhe had men- 
tioned in her ipeech : ® 
They commended, or, as they expreſs'd it, 
admired in her Majeſty, that tender and indul- 
— affection to her people, which ſhe had 

ewn from the begining of her reign 3 that 
earneſt defire to unite them among themſelves, 
and to make them all eaſy, ſafe and happy; that 
ſteady zeal for the church of England, and that 
compaſſion for thoſe who were ſo unhappy as to 
diſſent from her: and promiſed to do all they 
could to diſcountenance and defeat the- defigns 
and practices of thoſe who fomented animoſities 
among her people ; ever to ſhew the utmoſt de- 
teſtation of thoſe ungrateful and wicked men, 
who labored to diſhonor her Majeſty's reign, 
and diſtract her ſubjects, with unreaſonable and 
© oroundleſs jealouſies of dangers to the church 
„of England: and to be ready to concur in all 
&« meaſures requiſite to put a ſtop to the malice of 
& thoſe incendiaries.” 

The 
te thanks for this addreſs; aſſured them it was a 
© great ſatisfaction to her, to find they were ſo 
« ready to concur in thoſe things ſhe had recom- 
« mended to them.“ 

The 6th, the commons waited on her Majeſty 
with their addreſs, in which they alſo © repeated, 


cc 
14 
cc 
cc 


and concurred in all the effential parts of her 


Her Majeſty's 
anſwer. 


A ſupply 


« ſpeech : the Queen told them; * ſhe took 
« very kindly the confidence expreſs'd in her care 
e of the public, and their concern for the occaſion 
„ ſhe had to complain, and returned them her 


hearty thanks, for the aſſurance of their ſupport 


to improve for the advantage and happineſs of 
her people.” ; 

The 9th of November, the commons, in a grand 
commitce, voted a ſupply to her Majeſty, which 
re ſolution wa, the next day, reported and appro- 
ved ; and it was ordered, ** That eſtimates of the 
« fſca · ſervice, land- forces, and office of ordnance ; as 


40 


Queen returned their lordſhips her hearty 


and aſſiſtance, which ſhe would always indea vor 


to the fame day 1705 ; of the ſums of mony 
«© that had ariſen by prizes, &c. might be laid be- 
fore the houſe, which was readily complied 


& with.” 


The 15th, the commons having taken theQueen's Addreſs of the 
ſpeech to conſideration, reſolved to addreſs her ©2mmons a. 


«© Majeſty, to return her thanks for her tender 
regard to the good and welfare of both her 
kingdoms of England and Scotland; for her 
great care and indeavor to ſettle the ſucceſſion 
of the Kingdom of Scotland, in the houſe of 
Hanover; for preſerving the peace, and pro- 
moting the union of the two kingdoms ; and to 
aſſure her Majeſty, that this houſe would, to 
the utmoſt of their power, aſſiſt her Majeſty, to 
bring this great work to a happy — 2 4 : 
and, likewile, that ſhe would be graciouſly pleas'd 
to direct, that the whole proceedings of the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, in Scotland, relating 
to the union of thy two kingdoms, and the ſet- 
tlement of the ſucceſſion of Scotland, in the 
houſe of Hanover, be laid before this houſe.” 


cc 
cc 
cc 


40 
cc 
cc 
«Cc 


The 15th, mr. ſecretary Harley acquainted the The Queen's 
houſe ; that this addreſs having been preſented anſwer, © 


to her Majeſty, ſhe was pleafed to give an an- 
ſwer, in theſe words: „I take very Kindly the 
&« ſenſe you expreſs of my indeavors to promote 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the treaty of union, 
in Scotland. I have given direction for com- 
plying with your addreſs; and you ſhall have 
the ſtate of that matter as ſoon as it can con- 
veniently be ſent you. 


The 12th, the lords took her Majeſty's ſpeech Addreſs of the 
into conſideration 3 and, after a long debate, a lords, on the 
commitee was ordered to fit the next day, to draw lame account. 


up an addreſs to the Queen, to deſire; ** that her 
** Majeſty would be pleaſed to order all papers, 
relating to the proceedings of the laſt ſeſſion of 
the parliament of Scotland, to be laid before 
* that houſe :” which orders the Queen gave ac- 
cordingly. 


The 15th, their lordſhips went upon the ſtate Lord Harer- 
of the nation, her Majeſty being preſent: and the ſham's ſpeech. 


lord Haverſham, upon that occaſion, made a re- 
markable ſpeech, of which I have already made ſome 
mention, when I ſpoke of the oppoſition made by 
the Dutch, to the deſign laid by the duke of Mar- 
borough to ingage the French, after he had forced 
their lines; and ſhall now add a paragraph or two. 
Having taken notice of the backwardneſs of the 
Imperialiſts and the Dutch, the next thing he hinted 
at was the decay of our trade. There is a word 


„ (faid he) we are fond of, which we call the 


60 


balance of power: but the Dutch, who are a 
very wiſe people, have a double view, and take 
as much care of the balance of trade, as they do 
of the balance of power, and are as much atraid 
& of our power by ſea, as of the power of France 
& by land. Trade begets wealth, as wealth be- 
e gets power; and it is very hard for England, 
« that while the Dutch live at peace, under the 
ce protection of our arms, if we will have any 
« part of trade with them, we muſt have it under 
ce the protection of Ftench paſſes. The Dutch, 
« indeed, complain they are poor, but I do nor 
de ſee (continued his lordſhip) how they have been 
© out of pocket one ſhilling fince the war; for 
& they have had more by remitances and mony 
« from England, than all the mony ſent out of 
ce theit country to Portugal, Savoy, and the Ger- 
„ man Princes.” DOR” 
He likewiſe animadverted on a paragraph in 

her Majefty's ſpeech to the laſt parliament, wherein 
ſhe told them, of ſome heats in the houſe, _ 
| this 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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A x, this he infinuated was „ unparliamentary, and 
Ax? 1705.* hoped her Majeſty would never give ear to any 


«« ſecret and private information, but as it came 


© themſelves:“ but his principal aim, in this 
ſpeech, ſeems to have been to procure an invita- 
tion of the Princeſs Sophia to come to England, 
and, to that end, he concluded with a motion : 
that an humble addreſs be preſented to her Ma- 
«« jelty by this houſe, that ſhe will be graciouſly 
„ pleaſed to invite the preſumptive heir to the 
„ crown of England, according to the acts of 
e parliament made for ſettling the ſucceſſion of the 
& crown, in the Proteſtant line, into this kingdom, 
* to reſide here.” 


Carried in the This motion was, indeed, back'd by ſome lords; 


but it was oppoſed by a great majority; and, after 
a debate of tour hours, the queſtion being about 
to be put upon the. motion, the previous queſtion, 
whether it ſhould be put, was carried in the ne- 
gative z whereupon the lords, who were for the 
affirmative, entered their proteſts (1). However, to 
ſhew their z-al for the ſecurity of the Hanover- 
ſucceſſion, the lords appointed the 19th of that 
month, to take the ſame into conſideration, After 
that day's debate, at which the Queen was pre- 
ſent, it was carried without dividing 3 * that a 
bill be brought in for the better ſecurity of her 
«© Majeſty's perſon and government, and of the 
e ſucceſſion to the crown of England in the Pro- 
t teſtant line: and that for continuing the admi- 
<« nitration of the government, in the name of 
«.the next Proteſtant ſucceſſor (that may happen 
to be out of this kingdom, at the time of her 
« Majeſty's demiſe) until her or his arrival, the 


e archbiſhop of Canterbury, the chancellor, or 


<< Jord-keeper of the great ſeal, the high-treaſurer, 
e the preſident of the council, the lord privy-ſeal, 
ce the high-admiral, and the lord chiet-juſtice of 
<« the Queen's-bench, at that time being, be con- 
* ſtituted lords-juſtices of England, and impower. 
<« ed, in the name of the ſucceſſor, to act, as if 
<« preſent.” This bill was brought in the 21ſt, 
and, at the ſame time, the lords ordered another 
bill to be brought in, for naturalizing the houſe 
of Hanover, being Proteſtants. 

The 22d, the lord Haverſham moved, that 
<« the miſcarriages of the laſt campain, occaſioned 
« by the allies, might be look*d into 3” which 
being put to the vote was carried, by a great ma- 


A bill for an jority, in the negative. The next day, their lord- 
nion with ſhips went upon the Scotiſh affairs, the Queen 
being preſent, and, after a long debate, reſolved 
cc 


that, in order to come to an union with the 
«© kingdom of Scotland, the act paſs'd the laſt 
e ſeſſion of the preceding parliament, intitled, an 


te act for the effectual ſecuring the kingdom of 


« England, from the apparent dangers which may 
<« ariſe from ſeveral acts lately paſs d in the parlia- 


« ment of Scotland, ſhould be repeaPd, except. 


e the clauſe which impowers her Majeſty to ap- 
point commiſſioners to treat of an union with 
« that kingdom; ordered, that the judges bring 
« jn a bill for that purpoſe, and that a commitee 
« ſhould fit thereon : and reſolved, that the thanks 
« of the houſe be given to her Majeſty, for her 
e care about Scotland, and for her promoting the 
« intereſt of that kingdom, by the ſucceſſion to 
« the crown, in the Proteſtant line. 


The ſeveral The commons, in the mean time, proceeded 
branches of with great unanimity and chearfulneſs, in the 
lupply voted, diſpatch of the public buſineſs, and voted the 


eing propoſed and put; * whether it ſhould be 
** refered to the commitee to conſider, that in 
the clauſe for adding 10,000 men, to act in 
conjunction with the Dutch, it ſhould be pro- 
* vided, that they be obliged to leave off trading 
** with France ;” it was carried in the negative, 
by a majority of 184 voices, againſt 117. 

The 22d of November, captain Norris (of the 


Canterbury; being ſent expreſs from Barcelona 
to bring the welcome news of the reduction of 
that city, as I have above related. In the ſame 
ſhip came the lord Shannon, and brigadier-general 
(late earl) 14 * who brought letters to the 

Queen, from the King of Spain, the Junta of the 

military arm of Catalonia, the city of Barcelona, 
the city of Vich, and the carl of Peterborough : 

upon the receit of which, her Majeſty went to 

the houſe of peers, and the commons being ſent 

for up, ſhe was pleas'd to make the following 

ſpeech to both houſes : 

My lords and gentlemen, 


and happy ſucceſſes in Catalonia, and ſhew- 
ing, at the ſame time, the reaſonableneſs of 
their being immediately ſupported, I look upon 

this to be a matter of ſo much conſequence in 
it ſelf, and fo agreeable to you, that I have or- 
„ dered a copy of the King of Spain's letter to 
„ myſelt, a letter from the Junta of the military 
&« arm of Catalonia; and another letter from the 
« city of Vich, as alſo an extract of the earl of 
Peterborough's letter to me, to be communi- 
«6 cated to both houſes of parliament. 

* I recommend the conſideration of them to 
you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, very 
particularly, as the ſpeedieſt way to reſtore the 
« Monarchy of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria : 
« and therefore, I aſſure my ſelf, you will inable 
me to proſecute the advantages we have gained, 
in the moſt effectual manner, and to improve 
«© the opportunity, which Gop ALmicaTy has 
pleaſed to afford us, of puting a proſperous end 
« to the preſent war.” 

My lords and gentlemen, 

& I muſt not loſe this occalion, of deſiring you 
% to give as much diſpatch to the matters before 
„ you, as the nature of them will allow; that ſo 
* our preparations for the next year may be early, 
« which cannot fail of being of great advantage 
to us.” | 

The commons being return'd to their houſe, 
mr. ſecretary Hedges laid before them the letters 
mentioned in her Majeſty's ſpeech, after the read- 
ing of which, it was unanimouſly reſolved : that 
that an humble addreſs be preſented to her Ma- 


A 
La 


« jJefty to proſecute the great advantages already 
ee obtained there.” And this addreſs being pre- 
ſented, the ſame day, her Majeſty returned 
e them many thanks, for the aſſurances they 
had given, which ſhe did not doubt would 


| « have a good effect, at home and abroad.” 
The 29th, both houſes attended the Queen 


(1) Their proteſt was entered in the following words: we humbly conceive, that having a preſumptive heir to the 


« crown reſiding in the kingdom, will be a great ſtrenthening to her Majeſty's royal hands, in the adminiſtration of the 
«« government, and ſecurity of her Majeſty's royal perſon, and of the ſucceſſion to the crown, in the Proteſtant line, as by. 
« law eſtabliſh'd.“ 


with 


— 


ſeveral branches of the ſupply, which, in general, Q. An x, 
were but a confirmation ot thoſe of the foregoing Ax' 1705. 


year: but this is obſervable, that th ſti 
<«« to her in a parliamentary way, by the houſes | b „N r e queſtion Gyn 


Advice of the 


Britannia ſucceſſes in 
) arrived at St. Helens, on board the — 


Ce Having newly received letters from the King The Queen's 
of Spain, and the earl of Peterborough, which ſpeech chere 
contain a very particular account of our great Ten 


jeſty to congratulate the glorious ſucceſs of her The com- 

Darms, and thoſe of her allies in Catalonia, and Mons. cone, 
« to aſſure her Majeſty, that this houſe would, Saeed eher. 
eto the utmoſt of their power, inable her Ma- upon. 


good under- 
itanding with 


— —— — oo 


— — 
< — — — 
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Q. AN x, with an addreſs; importing: * that being juſtly 
Ax' 1705.4 alarmed by the many artifices, which the 
„ emiſſaries of France had put in practice the laſt 
„ year, in order to raiſe jealouſies, and create 
e miſunderſtandings amongſt the allies ; and being 
* apprehenſive leaſt ſuch malicious inſinuations, if 
© they ſhould paſs unobſerved, might, in time, 
« ſo far take place, as to abate the ſpirit, and 
« flacken the zeal of the confederacy, they moſt 
e humbly beſought her Majeſty, to uſe all poſſible 
e indeayors to preſerve a good correſpondence 
« amongſt all the confederates, and, in a moſt 
particular manner, to maintain and cultivate a 
40 riet friendſhip, with the States- general of the 
« United-provinces, as alſo, by all proper means, 
to excite the whole confederacy, to make early 
« and effectual preparations, and to exert their 
« utmoſt vigor, in the proſecution of the war 
e againlt France.“ 
The Queen's To this addreſs, the Queen anſwered; “ that 
anſwer. < their joining in this addreſs was a very particular 
« ſatisfaction: that their opinion would always be 
« of the greateſt weight with her; that ſhe would 
« readily comply with their deſire; and that ſhe 
made no queſtion but it would meet with a uſt 
regard from all their allies. 
Farther ſup- The commons being, the ſame day, in a grand 
plies voted. committee, on the ſupply, voted, among ſeveral 
other ſums, as in the foregoing year, an additional 
ſupply ot 250,000 1. for her Majeſty's proportion 
ot the charge, of proſecuting the ſucceſſes already 
gained by King Charles III. for recovery of the 
| monarchy of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria. 
The Princeſs The 3d of December (1), the Queen went to the 
— — natu- houfe of peers, with the uſual ſtate, and gave the 
Os « royal aſſent to © An act for exhibiting a bill in 
« this preſent parliament, for naturalizing the 
«© moſt excelent princeſs Sophia, electreſs and du- 
„ cheſs dowager of Hanover, and the iſſue of 
„ her body.” : 
The next day, the houſe of commons, 1n a grand 
commitee, took into conſideration the ** papers 
« communicated to their houſe, relating to the pro- 
« ceedings of the parliament of Scotland, concern- 
« ing the union of the two kingdoms, and the ſuc- 
« cefſion of the crown of Scotland, in the houſe of 
„% Hanover.” Upon this occaſion, fir Thomas 
Hanmer made a motion, conformable to that which 
had been made in the houſe of lords, “ for invi- 
« ting the Princeſs Sophia to come to England. 
« This motion was ſeconded by mr. Benſon, and 
e ſupported by mr. Bromley, and other gentle- 
« men :” but another motion being made, and the 
queſtion put, . that the chairman leave the chair,” 
it was carried in the affirmative, and ſo ſir Thomas 
Hanmer's motion drop'd (2) 


| clare that a great many 


ple made it their buſineſs 
to inſinuate, That the church of England was 
in danger :” therefore, to juſtify her Majeſty's 
aſſertion, that it was not, and to remove all un- 
reaſonable and ill-grounded jealouſies, or, as the 
other party would have it, in order to condemn 
and fix a brand on all thoſe who ſuggeſted, that 
the then miniſtry had any treacherous deſigns againſt 
the church ; the lord Hallifax moved the houſe of 
peers, that a day might be appointed to inquire in- 
to that pretended danger. The 6th of December 
was appointed, accordingly, when, after the mat- 
ter had been very warmly debated, in the Queen's 
preſence, the chief ſpeakers, being the earl of Ro- 
cheſter, the lord Hallifax, the biſhops of Lincoln 
and Sarum, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops 
of Ely, Litchfield and Coventry, and Bath and 
Wells, the duke of Leeds, and the lord Sommers, 
the queſtion was put, Whether the church of 
England was in danger?“ Which, upon a di- 
vifion, was carried in the negative, by a majority 
of ſixty-one voices againſt thirty. And then their 


lordſhips made the following vote, viz. Re- 


** ſolved, by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, that 


Ax u, 
AN' 1705, 


WY 


Reſolution of 
the lords 


the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, thereupon, 


** which was reſcued from the extreameſt danger, 
* by King Wirrtiam III. of glorious memory, 
is now, by Gop's bleſſing, under the happy reign 
Sof her Majeſty, in a moſt ſafe and flouriſhing 
condition; and that whoever goes about to ſug- 
e gelt and inſinuate, that the church is in danger, 
under her Majeſty's adminiſtration, is an enemy 
to the Queen, the church and the kingdom :” 
againſt which reſolution, ſeveral lords entered their 
proteſts, for the reaſons alledg'd in the debate. 

The next day, the lords ſent a meſſage to the 
commons, to acquaint them with their proceedings, 
and deſire their concurrence with their reſolution, in 
relation to the church : upon which, the day fol- 
lowing, the queſtion was put, Whether they 
+ ſhould conſider of that meſſage in a commitee, 
or in a full houſe?” And it was carried for the 
latter, by 222 voices, againſt 161. After a long 
debate (3), the commons agreed with the reſolution 
of the lords; but divided upon the latter part; 
(VIZ, “is now in a moſt ſafe, &c.”) 212 for the 
aſſirmative againſt 162 for the negative. 

The 14th, the commons agreed, likewiſe, with 
the lords, in an addreſs to the Queen, containing 
the aforementioned reſolution, relating to the church : 
e beſeeching, withal, her Majeſty, to take effec- 
* tual meaſures for making the ſaid reſolution pub - 
lic, and alſo for puniſhing the authors and 
* ſpreaders of the ſeditious and ſcandalous reports 
* of the church being in danger :” to this the 
Queen anſwered : That ſhe ſhould freely com- 


The com- 
mons concur 
in it. 


Addreſs of 
both houſes 
thereupon. 


The Queen's 


anſwer. 


— about The reader will remember, that her Majeſty was | ** ply with their addreſs, and was very well pleagd 
abun of leas'd, in her firſt ſpeech to this parliament, to de- ' to find both houſes fo forward to join with her, 
being in | 

danger. 


't) The ſame day, the duke of Argile, of the kingdom of Scotland, was introduced into the houſe of peers, as baron and 
earl of the kingdom of England, by the ſtile, name and title, of baron of Chatham, and earl of Greenwich, in the county 
of Kent, as was, ſome time before, the duke of Mountague, in that quality. , | 


(2) It was matter of wonder and ſurprize to many, that this motion was made and ſup 


by gentlemen of the party call'd 


tories, and the motives aſſign d for this conduct varied as much, as the parties by whom they were propagated. The tory-party 


pretended, that they made it to demonſtrate, that they were not in the pretender's intereſt, as their enemies ſuggeſted, and 


«« that ſhe might be acquainted with the true intereſt of the nation, and not rely upon the partial repreſentations of the whige, 


in forming a judgment of the ſeveral parties, and, in ſhort, to ſhew that illuſtrious family, that the tories were no leſs zea- 


«« [ous for their ſucceſſion than the whigs, who repreſented them as enemies to it, and much better friends to monarchy, than 


that party could pretend to be.” The whigs, on the other hand, pretended ; „That the motion for inviting the Princeſs 


« Sophia was made by the tories, to put a ſlur upon it, being well aſſured, that the court-party would not come into it; 


© which could not fail of being of ſome uſe to the Jacobites.” 


(3) The chief arguments in this debate, in both houſes, to prove the church in danger, were: The power of the preſby- 
«« terians in Scotland, where the church of England was not ſo much as tolerated : the abſence of the next proteſtant ſucceſſor, 
in caſe of the Queen's demiſe; the want of an act againſt occaſional conformity: the increaſe of preſbyterian ſchools and 
„ ſeminaries : prophaneneſs, immorality and irreligion ; the act of ſecurity in Scotland: the abuſe and ill diſpenſation of her 
«« Majeſty's late bounty to the clergy : the licentiouineſs of the preſs, and the great numbers of libels, which were daily pub- 
«« lifh'd againſt the church: the increaſe of preſbyterian conventicles; and, in the houſe of commons, even the reſolution of 


« the lords was urged, to prove the church's being in danger.“ 
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O. Ax x,“ in putting a ſtop to theſe malicious reports: and, 
Ax? 1705. according to the defire of both houſes, the 20th, 
ber Majeſty ordered a proclamation to be iſſued, 

for making their reſolution public; „ and for 
* diſcovering the author of the memorial of the 
church of England; and apprehending David 
Edwards, a profeſs d Papiſt, charged upon oath 
to be the printer and publiſher of that libel, 

The 19th of December, an ingroſs'd bill from 
the lords, intitled an © act for the better ſecurity of 
& her Majeſty's perſon and government, and of 
« the ſucceſſion to the crown of England, in the 
«« Proteſtant-line,” being read a ſecond time, a de- 
bate aroſe, thereupon, in which Charles Cæſar, eſq; 
member for the borough of Hertford, among 
other things, ſaid : * there was a noble lord, with- 
„ out whoſe advice the Queen did nothing, who, 
ein the late reign, was known to keep a conſtant 
*« correſpondence with the court of St. Germains.” 
This reflection, upon a great favorite, was ſo high- 
ly reſented by the houſe, that, having order'd 
the words to be taken down in writing, at the table, 
they voted them to be highly diſhonorable to 
her Majeſty's perſon and government, and that 
© Charles Cæſar, eſq; be, for his ſaid offenſe, com- 
* mited priſoner to the Tower.” 

The 21ſt the Queen came to the houſe of lords, 
and gave the royal aſſent to; 1ſt the land-tax- 
act (of four-ſhillings in the pound) for the year 
« 1706; 2d, an act to repeal ſeveral clauſes in 
& the ſtatutes made in the third and fourth year 
of her preſent Majeſty's reign, for ſecuring the 
kingdom of England from ſeveral acts lately 
. paſs'd in the parliament of Scotland; 3d, an 
act for the naturalization of the moſt excellent 

„ Princeſs Sophia, electreſs and ducheſs-dowager 
* of Hanover, and the iſſue of her body; ” and to 
three private bills. 
The Queen's This done, her Majeſty made a ſpeech to both 
ſpeech to both houſes, in which ſhe took notice of the “ unani- 
. « mity of their proceedings, and of the good diſpo- 
« ſition they had ſhewn towards an union with 
Scotland; and returning the commons thanks 
for the great diſpatch of this ſeaſonable ſupply ; 
not doubting but, after the receſs, they would 
« return, with the ſame good diſpoſition, to give all 
« poſſible diſpatch to the public affairs ſtill depen- 
ding.“ The commons reſolved to preſent an 
addreſs of thanks, for this ſpeech, and then ad- 
journ'd themſelves to the 7th of January. The 
laſtday of this year, diedat Liſbon, Queen Katherine, 
dowager of King Charles II. 

The duke of Marlborough being returned to 
England, as I have already ſaid, at the concluſion 
. of the laſt year's tranſactions, and the parhament 
1 being then ſiting, the houſe of commons reſolved, 
the houbo % on the 7th of January, ** that the thanks of their 
commons, ** houſe be given to his grace the duke of Marl- 
© borough, for his great ſervices performed to 
«© her Majeſty, and the nation, in the laſt cam- 
„ pain, and for his prudent negociations with 
<< her Majeſty's allies ; * and appointed a commitee, 
for that purpoſe, who having attended the duke 
accordingly, his grace's anſwer was: 

IJ am fo ſennible of the great honor which is 
« done me by this meſſage, that I cannot have the 
« leaſt concern at the reflections of any private 


Charles Cæſar 
elq; {ent to 
the Tower. 


as paſs'd. 


Ay* 1706. 
Thanks 
given to the 


Eis anſwer, 


malice, while I have the ſatisfaction of finding Q. A w N, 
my faithful indeavors to ſerve the Queen, and An* 1706. 
the kingdom, ſo favorably accepted by the houſe, Lug 
of commons.” 

Theſe reflections of private malice the rea- Aſperſions 
der has already partly ſeen, in what I have men. thrown upon 
tioned above : ba the chief were, as it was be- e duke. 
lie ved, ſome aſperſions caſt upon his grace's con- 

duct, laſt campain, in ſeveral pamphlets, and eſpe- 

cially in a libel, intitled: a letter to the author of the 

memorial of the church of England. Mr. Stephens, Eſpecially 
rector of Sutton in Surry, being found to be the by mr. 
author of that ſcandalous pamphlet, was ſent for Stephens. 
up, and examin'd before a ſecretary of ſtate. He, 
at firſt, ſeem'd obſtinate in maintaining what he 
had advanced; but, upon better thoughts, being 
lenſible of his error, CG publiſhed a recantation, 
by way of letter to the duke of Marlborough. 

But this malice, which the duke of Marlborough An attempt 
takes notice of, was not confined to pamphlets alone z ſaid to be 
an attempt was formed againſt him, as it was be- formed 
tieved, even in the houſe of lords, tho' he was _ 

þ duke, in the 
upon all occaſions, ſpoken of with great reſpect. houſeof lords. 
Complaints were made of the errors commited the 
laſt year, in the conduct of the war. The anti- 
miniſterial party laid, indeed, the blame of the 
miſcarriage of the deſign on the Moſel, on the 
Prince of Baden, and the errors commited in Bra- 
bant, on the States and their deputies ; but, they 
pretended, they could not be judges of theſe 
things, nor be able to give the Queen ſuch advice, 
as might be fiting for them to offer her, unleſs 
they were made acquainted with the whole ſeries of 
thoſe affairs : their propoſal, therefore, was, that, 
by an addreſs, they might pray the Queen to com- 
municate to them, all ſhe knew concerning thoſe 
tranſactions, during the laſt campain (1). This at- 
tempt, however, failed, and tended rather to the 
dukc's honor than diſgrace. 

About the ſame time, his grace had the honor The duke of 
of the Queen's commands, to treat with the duke Marlborough 
of Savoy, concerning an attempt upon Toulon, concerts an 
which, tho? it miſcarried in the execution, was — * 
thought one of the molt effectual means of finiſh- ; 
ing the war. Having treated about it, with the 
duke's miniſters, he made overtures to the Dutch, 
of going to his royal highneſs's aſſiſtance: but the 
States- general ſet too great a value upon his conduct 
to part with him fo eaſily, and fearing they might 
be expoſed by his abſence, prevailed upon him ro 
make the cam pain in Flanders. But to return to 
the parliament. : 

The 8th of January, the commons reſolved ; ways and 

« that towards raiſing the ſupply, a tax be laid means. / 
«« upon all grants of lands, tenements, hereditaments 

and penſions, made ſince the 6th day of February 

&« 1684. That the ſaid tax be a fifth part of the 

ec value of the grant, at the time of the grant made; 

c that the duties upon malt, mum, cyder and perry, 

« be farther continued from the 23d of June 

« 1706, until the 24th of June 1707, and a far- 

ce ther duty be laid upon all low-wines, or ſpirits 

of the firſt extraction, from any forein materials :” 

and ordered a bill to be brought in upon the ſaid 
reſolution. 

The 18th the commons voted, „that the duty 
« upon coals, culm and cinders, which were to 


— 


(1) They reckoned, that if all particulars ſhould be laid before them, they would find ſomething in the duke of Marl- 
% borough's conduct, on which a cenſure might be fix d. To this, it was anſwered, that if any complaint was brought againſt 


our allies was wholly in the crown. 


Vol. III, 


— ee eng — 
— 2 —— Eye 4 * — 


any of the Queen's ſubjects, it would be reaſonable for them to inquire into it, by all proper ways: but the houſe of lords 

could not pretend to examine, or to cenſure the conduct of the Queen's allies : they were not ſubject to them, nor could they 
be heard to juſtify themſelves : and it was ſomething extraordinary if they ſhould pals a cenſure,or make a complaint of them: 
It was one of the trults that was lodg'd with the government, to manage all treaties and alliances; fo that our commerce with 
Allies might ſometimes fail, being not able to perform what they undertook : they are 
{ubje& both to errors and to accidents, and are ſometimes ill- ſerved. q 
the houſe, unleſs it was intended to run into raſh and indiſcreet cenſures, on deſign to provoke the allies, and, by that means 
to weaken, if not break the alliance. The Queen would no doubt indeavor to redreſs whatſoever was amiſs, and that muſt 
be truſted to her conduct. Burnet's hiltory of his own times, vol. II. p. 436. 


The entring into that matter was not at all proper for 
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Q. A n x,“ continue untilthe 15thot May 1708, ſhould be far- 
AN? 1706. ther continued till the 3oth of September, 1708.” 


13 cAbout the 


Adds paſs d. 


Bills againſt 


Popery 
dropp d. 


Addreſs of 
the lords 
againſt 
Papiſts. 


Sir Rowland 


Gwyn's letter 
to the earl of 


Stamford 
cenſur d. 


ſame time, Edwards, who printed 
the libel, calbd a“ memorial of the church of 
England,“ for the apprehending of whom a pro- 
clamation, with a promiſe of a reward had been 

ifſued, ſurrender'd himſelf upon aſſurance of a 
pardon, if he diſcovered the author of it, and 
named mr. Pooley, mr. Ward, and fir Humphrey 
Mackworth, three members of the houſe of com- 
mons: but the copy being brought him by a third 
hand, he was not able to make good the charge, 
and ſo the matter dropp'd. 

The 16th of February, the Queen came to the 
houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent to the 
„ malt-bill, to an act for continuing an aditional 
« ſubſidy of tonage and poundage, certain duties 
« on coals, &c. and additional duties of exciſe, 
0 for payment ot annuities ; ” and to ſome other 
public and private acts; after which her Majeſty 
made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which ſhe par- 
ticularly «* thank'd the commons, for per fecting 
% ſo great ſupplics, in ſo ſhort a time.“ 

The 27th, the commons took into conſideration 
the accounts of the revenues and debts, ever ſince 
her Majeſty's acceſſion to the crown, and reſolved: 
„that it appear'd to this houſe, that the public 
© revenues, granted, or ariſen, ſince her Majeſty's 
% happy acceſſion to the crown, had been duly a 
e plied to the advancement of the public credit, 
« and for the advantage and honor of the nation.” 
The ſame day, they unanimouſly reſolved, to ad- 
dreſs her Majeſty ; * that ſhe would be pleaſed to 
e iſſue out her royal proclamation, for puting in 
© execution the laws in force againſt all ſuch per- 
* ſons as had or ſhould indeavor to pervert her 
«« Majeſty's ſubjects to the Popiſh religion: and 
ordered a bill to be brought in, for making more 
« effectual the act of the eleventh year of his late 
« Majeſty's reign, for the farther preventing the 
« growth of Popery.” A bill was brought in ac- 
cordingly, the next day; but, at the third reading, 
it was rejected, by a majority, of one hundred and 
nineteen, againſt forty-three. The lords had like- 
wiſe brought a bill into their houſe againſt Popery 3 
but upon the commons rejecting theirs, that was 
dropp'd likewiſe, and they were contented with 
addreſſing the Queen, on the 14th of March; 
© that a more watchful eye ſhould be had over 
« the Romiſh prieſts, and Papiſts for the future, 
and, for the ſame purpoſe, that a diſtinct and par- 
ticular account ſhould be taken of all Papiſts, and 
reputed Papiſts, in the kingdom, with their re- 
ſpective qualities, eſtates, and places of abode, 
and that the ſeveral accounts of theſe inquiries be 
laid before their houſe, at the next ſeſſion of 

arliament.“ 

o this addreſs, her Majeſty anſwered; „ ſhe 
was fully convinc'd, that the infolent behavior 
of the Papiſts had made, what their lordſhips 
adviſed, neceſſary to be done, for the ſafety of 
her perſon and government, and the welfare 
of her people, and that ſhe would give the neceſſary 
orders for every thing their lordſhips deſired.” 
The debates, which had been in both houſes, 
about inviting the Princeſs Sophia to come to 
England, having made a great noiſe, mr. Charles 
Gildon handed to the preſs a letter from fir Rowland 
Gwyn, to the right honorable the earl of Stamford, 
dated at Hanover, Jan. 1. O. S. 1705-6, on that 
ſubject. This letter giving great offenſe to the 
miniltry, on the 8th of March, a complaint was 


cc 
«cc 
cc 


made of it to the houſe of commons, who voted 
it a ſcandalous, falſe and malicious libel, and, toge- 
ther with the lords, addreſs'd the Queen, „ that 
«© ſhe would be pleaſed to give order for the diſ- 
& covery and proſecuting of the author, with the 
e printer and publiſher, of the ſaid pamphlet.” 
Accordingly mr. Gildon being apprehended for it, 
was afterwards tried, at Guild-hall, and fined 100 1. 
for publiſhing it. 


he differences which had ariſen four years Differences 

before, between the two houſes of convocation, between the 
concerning the manner of ſynodical proceedings, two houſes of 
and principally about the „ right claimed by the oV cation. 


„ lower-houſe of holding and continuing their aſ- 
ſemblies in the intervals of the ordinary proro- 
„ gations, “ which the upper-houſe would never 
allow, maintaining, that the archbiſhop has the 
* ſole and undoubted right of proroguing the 
„ whole conyocation of the upper and lower houſe, 
* with conſent of his ſuffragans ; “ theſe diffe- 
rences, I ſay, were, at this time, unhappily re- 
newed : but the convocation being prorogued, ſome 
time after, to the firſt of March, the Queen, who 
was apprehenſive that theſe differences might ariſe 
to a greater height, if they were ſuffered to meet 
again, ſent a letter to the archbiſhop, on the 25th of 
February, wherein ſhe told him; “ ſhe was ſurpri- 
ed at the unhappy ſtate of things; but was re- 
„ ſolved to maintain her ſupremacy, and the due 
* ſubordination of preſbyters to biſhops, as funda- 
mental parts thereof; and if the biſhops acted con- 


formably to this reſolution, they might be ſure of 


the continuance of her protection and favor; and 
* directed him to adjourn the convocation to ſuch 
* farther time as ſhould appear convenient.” 

The archbiſhop being, at this time, indiſpoſed, 
appointed the biſhop of Norwich to a& for him, 
as metropolitan, and as ſuch, he firſt com- 
municated her Majeſty's letter to the convocation, 
to prorogue them. The upper-houſe being accor- 
dingly met, the 1ſt of March, in the Jeruſalem- 
chamber, the biſhop of Norwich ſent for dr. 
Bincks, dean of Litchfield, and prolocutor of the 
lower-houſe, who attended, with ſome other mem- 
bers of that houſe : but while the biſhop was read- 
ing the Queen's letter, dr. Atterbury, taking the 
prolocutor by the ſleeve, deſired him to be gone, 
telling him they had no buſineſs there. Upon 
this, the biſhop of Saliſbury roſe from his ſeat, 
and, ſtepping to them, told them: „ it was the 
„ greateſt piece of inſolence he ever ſaw, thus to 
c refuſe hearing the Queen's order, and bid the 
prolocutor go at his peril ;*”” whereupon he ſtaid 
and heard part of the Queen's letter read. Dr. 
Atterbury, and ſome others, return'd in the mean 
time, to the lower-houſe, and dr. Bincks being 
alſo come thither, they adjourned themſelves to 
the Wedneſday following. 


The laſt thing of moment, which the two Ads paſs'd. 


houſes of parliament took ſeverally under their 
conſideration, this ſeſſion, was the great want of 
ſeamen to man the fleet, and the commons having 
come to ſeveral reſolutions thereupon, ordered the 
ſame to be formed into a bill, tor the incourage- 
«© ment and increaſe of ſeamen“ &c. which being 
perfected and paſs'd both houſes, in four days, 
the Queen came to the houſe of peers, the 19th 
of March, and gave the royal aſſent to that 
at; * 2. to an act for the better ſecurity of 
c her Majeſty's perſon and government, and of 
« the crown of. England in the Proteſtant line (1) : 

3. an 


(1) By this act, the act of ſucceſſion received very material alterations, particularly in the appointing a regency, after the 
demiſe of her Majeſty ; and whereas it was provided by the former act of ſettlement, that all matters relating to the goverment 
ſhould be tra nſacted in the privy-council, and ſigned by the privy-counſelors, this clauſe was now repeal'd, as was likewiſe, that 


by which every perſon in office was diſqualified from being a member of parliament. 
poſition in the houſe of commons, and, at length, the matter was agreed to in 


The laſt alteration met with great op- 
the following manner, viz, “ That after the 
«« diſſolution 
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O. Ax x, “ 3. an act for the amendment of the law, and the 
Ax 1706. better advancement of juſtice; 4. an act to pre- 
5 vent frauds commited by bankrupts; ” with 
ſeveral others of leſs moment, in all to the number 
of ſeventeen public, and fifty-three private bills. 
The Queen's After this, her Majeſty made a ſpeech to both 
ſpeech to both houſes, in which ſhe told the commons in parti- 
houſes. cular; * ſhe was extreamly ſenſible of the diſ- 
patch they had given to the ſupplies 3 aſſuring 
them, ſhe would be very careful, that they might 
«© be applied for the common intereſt.” She like- 
wiſe took notice of the unanimity and zeal, which 
„ ſhe had obſerved in both houſes, with great 
sſatisfaction, throughout this whole ſeſſion, againſt 
The parlia- every thing that tended towards ſedition.“ The 
ment proro- Jord-keeper then, by the Queen's command, proro- 
gued the parliament, to the 21ſt of May, next 
inſuing. 
The Electoral The 5th of April, a chapter of the moſt noble 
Prince of order of the garter was held at Kenſington, where 
Hanover , . the ſoverein, and ten knights-companions being 
choſen knight "i © 
of the garter, Preſent, his highneſs, George Augultus, Electoral 
Prince of Brumſwick Lunenburg (his preſent moſt 
gracious Majeſty) was elected a knight companion 
of that moſt noble order. 
According to the order I have hitherto obſerved, 
I ſhould now proceed to an account of the affairs of 
Scotland : but as the union was the grand affair 
this year, 'of the parliament of that Kingdom, I 
choſe rather to poſtpone it, that I may give an ac- 
count of what paſs d, in that matter, in Scotland, 
with what was tranſacted in that affair, in the par- 
liament of England, in one connexion. And as 
our maritime affairs, this year, had a great con- 
nexion with the campains in Italy and Spain, 
I ſhall, therefore, poſtpone my account of them, 
likewiſe, and proceed firſt to a relation of the 
campain in Flanders. : 
The campain The duke of Marlborough, who imbark'd for 
in Flanders. Holland the begining of April, continued at the 
Hague, till the gth of May, N. S. during which 
time, he had repeated conferences, with the deputies 
of the States, and their generals. His grace de- 
parted, that day, and, being accompanied by Velt- 
marſhal d' Auverquerque, arrived at Maeſtricht the 
12th. Monſ. d'Auverquerque departed the ſame 
The confede- night, and the duke followed him, to the army of the 


rate army States, which was drawn together near Tongeren 
os the and both repaired, the 17th, to Liege, to view the 


citadel, and the new works about that place. The 
Engliſh forces having received orders, in the mean 
time, to take the Feld, general Churchill fer out 
from Breda, with the troops which were there, 
and the artillery, the 8th, and march'd to Wall- 
wick; and, the ſame day, the reſt of them march'd 
out of their reſpective gariſons, in order to join at 
the Boſch, which they did, the 9th. The 11th, 
they march'd to Carnock, and from thence con- 
tinued with long marches, till they arrived at 
Bilſen, the 19th of the ſame month. The 20th 
the army of the States marched from Tongeren, 
to Borchlaem, and, the ſame day, the Engliſh 


Joined them, between that place, and Groſz- 
Waren (1). 

The court of France, in the mean time, had in- 

formation, that the confederate army, in the Ne- Deſigns and 
therlands, was not yet compleat; that the Danes motions of 
refuſed to ſtir from their quarters, till their arrears the French. 
were paid; and that the Pruſſians, for other rea- 
ſons, were yet ſo far behind, that they could not 
Join the duke of Marlborough in ſeveral weeks, 
It was confidently faid, that the French King had 
penſioners in the courts of Denmark and Pruſſia, 
who had promiſed him to uſe their utmoſt indea- 
vors to retard the march of their reſpective ma- 
ſter's forces (which were in the pay of England and 
Holland) to the general rendezvous ; upon the con- 
fidence of which they proceeded, as we ſhall pre- 
ſently find they did (2). Be this as it will, the army 
of the two crowns, under the command of the E- 
lector of Bavaria and the marſhal de Villeroy, 
conſiſting of 70,000 men, being intirely aſſembled, 
they flattered theinſelves, that they might keep up 
the ſinking credit of their arms, by a conſiderable 
action in the Netherlands, In this fond imagina- 
tion, ſuch poſitive orders were ſent to the marſhal 
de Villeroy, to fight the allies, that the duke of 
Bavaria, who was then at Bruſſels, had but juſt time 
enough to take poſt-horſcs, to join the army, which 
paſted the Deule, the 19th of May, and poſted 
themſelves at Tirlemont, with the Gheet before 
them. 

The confederates on their ſide were no leſs eager The confede- 
for an ingagement; but could hardly flatter them- rates are de- 
ſelves with the hopes of having ſo early, and fo fair firous of 
an opportunity for it. The duke of Marlborough, 2585: 
being apprehenſive, that the French would play the 
lame game over again, and keep behind the Deule, 
as they had done the year before, had ſeveral times 
expreſs'd his concern and uneaſineſs about it, to 
thoſe who were intimate with him; and, by a wiſe 
forecaſt, was already laying ichem*s, to put the 
enemy beſide their cautious meaſures, when provi- 
dence threw into his hands an unexpected occaſion 
of ſignalizing again his courage and conduct, 

Upon the enemy's paſſing the Deule, the duke Motions of 
of Marlborough ſent orders to the Daniſh horſe, their army, 
who were coming from their gariſons, to haſten in order 
their march ; and that their might not be the leaſt — 
pretence of delay, he ingaged his promiſe, with the 
field-deputies of the States, that their arrears ſhould 
be duly paid them. The duke of Wirtemberg, 
who commanded thoſe troops, and was well at- 
tected to the common cauſe, ſeing every thing was 
complied with, that the King ot Denmark inſiſted 
on, thought he needed not to ſtay till he ſent to 
that court, nor wait for expreſs orders. He, 
therefore, commanded his troops to march, and 
they made ſuch expedition, that the 22d of May, 

N. S. being the day before the battle, they came 
up within a league of the rear of the confederate 
army. | 

; the ſame time, the French having been The French 
join's by the horſe of the marſhal de Martin's ar- mne Pt o& 
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their lines. 


« diſſolution of the then parliament, no perſon, in any new office, to be erefted by the crown; or any commiſſioner, ſecretary, 
«« or receiver of prizes; comptroller of accounts of the army; commiſſioners of tranſports, or ſick and wounded ; or agents 


of regiments ; 
„ the crown during pleaſure, 


governors of plantations ; commiſſioners of the navy ; of the out-ports, or any perſons having penſions from 
ſhould be capable of being choſen members of the houſe of commons : and that it any perſon, 


« choſen a member, ſhould afterwards accept any place of profit from the crown, his election ſhould be void; but that the ſame 


« perſon might be rechoſen for that, or any other county or borough. ; 
commiſſioners 2 for the execution of any office, than there had been before that ſeſſion: 


that if any perſon, 


« forteit 5001. to him that would ſue for the ſame.” 


It was farther provided, that there ſhould be no more 
and laſtly, it was inacted, 


declared incapable of being elected, by this act, ſhould preſume to ſit or vote in the houſe, he ſhould 


(1) The confederate army then confiſted of ſeventy-four battalions of foot, and 123 ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, having 


with them 100 canon, twenty hawitzers, and 42 pontons. 


(2) Others ſay, the court of France being ſenſible, that a defenſive war would, at length, terminate in their irrecoverable 
ruin, reſolved to make an extraordinary effart, and to act every where offenſively. In order hereunto, a great council of war, 
(fay they) was held at Verſailles, where moſt of the generals aſſiſted, and form'd ſeveral projects, to raile the glory of their 
grand Monarch's arms, and recall fortune, which ſeem'd to have abandon'd them in the preceeding campain. 
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Q. Ax x, my, and confiding in their ſuperiority of number, 
Ax' 8 ane out of oor. lines, and incamp'd between 
Wa ky Tirlmont and Judoigne. | 

The next = being Whitſunday, about four 
o'clock, in the morning, the confederate army 
march'd in eight columns, towards Ramellies, a 
village near which the Gheet takes it ſource ; that 
they might avoid the inconveniency of paſſing that 
river. They ſoon had information, that the 
enemy's army, having decamp'd from Tirlemont, 
was likewiſe on their march to meet them, their 
baggage and heavy cannon being left at Judoigne. 
The duke of Bavaria, and the marſhal de Villeroy, 
not in the leaſt ſuſpecting that the Danes bad al- 
ready join'd the confederate army, were fully bent 
upon ingaging them, either that day or the fol- 
lowing ; being apprehenſive the duke of Marlbo- 
rough had formed the deſign of inveſting Namur. 


The two ar- 
mies meet. 


Force of the The enemy's army then conſiſted of ſeventy-ſix 


enemy's battalions of foot, and 132 ſquadrons of horſe, 
army. 


ty-fix pontons. Their immediate deſign was to poſ- 


— 


| 


; 
[ 
i 


having ſixty-two cannon, twelve mortars, and thir- | 


reſolution to fight, upon which he made all the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions to receive them. 

The enemy ſeing the confederates ſo near them, 
poſſeſsd themſelves of a very ſtrong camp; placip 
their right near the tomb of Hottomont, again 
the Mehaigne; and their left at Anderkirk, or Au- 
tregliſe; and poſted a good deal of their infantry 
in the villages of Autregliſe, Offuz, and Ramel- 
lies, which laſt was negr their center; beſide 
which they put five battaſions, near the hedges of 
the village of Franquenies, which was on their 
right. The confederate army, was, at the ſame 
time, drawn up in order of battle, the right 
wing being poſted near Foltz, on the rivulet Yauſe, 
with a little moraſs in front; and the left near the 
village of Franquenies on the Mehaigne; where, 
beſide the number of the horſe belonging to that 
wing, the duke of Marlborough ordered the Daniſh 
{quadrons, being twenty-one in number, to be 
polted ; rightly judging, by the ſituation of the 
ground, that the ſtreſs of the action would be on 


Q. Aux, 
An? I706, 


A 


that ſide. All things being thus diſpoſed, it was 


ſeſs themſelves of Ramellies, and the ſtrong camp 
thereabouts, to prevent the confederates doing the 
ſame; and in this they ſo far ſucceeded, that being 


nearer, they got thither firſt; but had the mortifi- 
cation to be ſoon beat out of it again, as the rea- 
der will ſee below. 

The fears of the enemy were however, ground- 
leſs concerning Namur; for the duke of Marlbo- 
rough had no ſuch deſign. His reſolution was the 
ſame with theirs, and had not they offered him 
battle that day, he would certainly have attack'd 
them the next. 


The two armies met near the village of Ramellies, 


The famous 
When 


battle of Ra- from whence the battle took its name (1). 


mellies. the confederate army was advanced near this place, 
they found the enemy geting into the camp of 
mount St. Andrẽ, and placing their _ to the 
Mehaigne, where they had poſted a brigade of 
foot, and filled the ſpace between that and Ramel- 
lies, which is about half a league, an open and 
3 level ground, with near one hundred ſquadrons, 
2 among which were the troops of the French King's 
for the in houſhold. They had likewiſe above twenty bat- 
gagement. talions of foot, with a battery of about twelve 


pieces of cannon, at Ramellies. 
A little after eight o'clock in the morning, the 
- advanc'd guard of the confederates, which conſiſted 
of 600 horſe, and had been ſent with all the quar- 
ter- maſters of the army to view the ground, ar- 
rived at the height of Merdop, (or Merdau) from 
whence they perceiv'd, that the enemy were in mo- 
tion, and march'd in the plain of mount St. Andre, 
extending themſelves as far as the tomb of Hotto- 
mont, towards the Mehaigne. Hereupon they 
halted, and ſent intelligence to the duke of Marl- 
borough, and monſieur d' Auverquerque, who being 
advanc'd, about ten, to view the enemy, they 
could not, at firſt judge, whether thoſe ſquadrons 
they ſaw were only to cover their march, into their 
lines, or whether they were the van of the enemy, 
that came to offer battle. His grace therefore, 
gave orders to the horſe to haſten their march, re- 
ſolving, if thoſe he ſaw had been only covering 
ſquadrons, to attack them with his cavalry only, 
But the fog being ſoon after diſpers'd, and the army 
being then in full view of the enemy, the duke 
tound their whole army approach with an apparent 


— - —— — 


reſolyed to attack the village of Ramellies, which 
was the enemy's principal poſt; in which as I 
have faid above, they had poſted twenty battalions, 
who had intrenched themſelves, with a battery of 
about twelve pieces of treble carnon : and from thence 
to Autregliſe they had form'd a line of foot, alon 
the Gheet, and a line of horſe behind them. In order 
to this attack, twenty pieces of cannon, of twenty- 
four pounders, and ſome hawitzers, were brought 
up; and twelve battalions, who were to be ſup- 
ported by the whole line, were order'd to make the 
firſt onſet, under the command of lieutenant-general 
Schultz, 

About half an hour paſt one, the artillery of the The battle 
confederates began to play: it was immediately 8s. 
anſwer'd by the enemy's cannon, and both continued 
firing, with conſiderable execution, while the duke 
of Marlborough was at the head of the lines, to 
give the neceſſary orders every where, velt-marſhal 
d"Auverquerque repaired to the left, where perceiy- 
ing, that the enemy's foot, poſted in the hedges of 
Franquenies, gall'd the horſe of that wing, he com- 
manded four battalions, with two pieces of cannon, 
under colonel Wertmuller, to diſlodge them from 
thence : which they perform'd, with great vigor 
and reſolution, Hereupon the enemy detach'd two 
battalions, and fourteen ſquadrons of dragoons, on 
foot, to regain that important poſt ; but monſieur 
d' Auverquerque commanded, at the ſame time, 
the whole wing of the Dutch horſe to attack the 
enemy, which not only prevented their deſign, but 
put thoſe dragoons into ſuch a diſorder, that they 
were not able either to reach the village, or to re- 
cover their horſes, which they had left a good 
way behind the tomb of Hottomont; and ſo were, 
moſt of them, cut in pieces, and taken priſoners. 

The Dutch cavalry charg'd with a great deal of 
bravery, ſword in hand, and ſoon after the ingage- 
ment was ſuſta ind by the Daniſh ſquadrons; but 
having to deal with the French King's houſhold, 
viz, the muſquetaires, gens d' arms, gard de corps, 
horſe-grenadiers, and other choice troops, which 
were in the enemy's right, the conflict was obſtinate, 
and the ſucceſs doubrtul for above an hour. The 
Daniſh horſe, which fought on the left of all, be- 
haved themſelves with ſuch gallantry, that they 
forced the enemy to give ground, and broke ſeveral 


(1) This place, which is render'd famous to all poſterity, by this auſpicious day, is but a village, ſurrounded by a ditch, in 
the diſtrict of Louvain, on the borders of the province of Namur. 
and a half north from tne fide of the Mehaigne, that interval being the narrow aperture, where this glorious battle was 
fought. The Gheet runs from Ramellies to Autreglize, thro' a marſhy ground, and beyond Autreglize, the river grows 
wide, and the ground is unpaiiable. Ramellies is fix miles almoſt South from Judoigne, twelve South from Tirlemont, four- 
Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. II. p. 13. 


teen W. N. W. from Huy, and eleven North from Namur, 


It is ſituated at the ſource of the Gheet, about a mile 


of 
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Ax x. of their ſquadrons, but, at the ſame time, the 
Ax 1706. French had almolt an equal advantage againſt the 
the Dutch horſe of the right of the left wing, 

whom they put into great confuſion. To remedy 
this, the duke ot Marlborough, who was advanc'd 
that way, ſent for twenty ſquadrons of horſe from 
the right wing, where they could not ingage the 
enemy's leit, by reaſon of a moraſs which ſepa- 
rated them: and with theſe he re-inforced his left, 
adding to them his body of reſerve (1). 
The duke of The duke of Marlborough, while theſe troops 
Marlborough were advancing from the right, rallied ſome of 
tu ice in; the broken ſquadrons, and gave his orders for 
great danger. others to charge: in this place his grace was in the 
extremity of danger: for being 1ingled out by 
ſcveral of the reſoluteſt of the enemy, and having 
the misfortune, as he was leaping a ditch, to fall 
* from his horſe, he had either been kill'd or taken 
priſoner, if ſome of the confederate foot, that were 
near at hand, had not come, very ſealonably, to 
his aſſiſtance (2). After this his grace had ſtill a 
narrower eſcape, a cannon ball taking off the 
head of colonel Briendfield, his gract's gentleman 
of the horſe, as he was holding the ſtirrup for the 
duke to remount. 
The 'advan- The twenty ſquadrons his grace had ſent for 
tage begins from the right, to re-intorce the left, had but little 
to Ceclare in ſhare in the defeat of the enemy's right: for by 
— the that time they were come up, the Dutch and 
— Danes, having charg'd them both in front and flank, 


had almoſt compleated that ſignal piece of ſervice, 
cuting in pieces the beſt part of the French 
King's houthold ; infomuch that they could never 
be fully re-eſtabliſhed during the remainder of the 
war. In the mean time, the village of Ramellics | 
was vigorouſly attack*d by general Schultz, with 
the twelve battalions under him: the enemy having 
the advantage of the ground, defended themſelves | 
with great reſolution and obſtinacy, till ſceing the 
Whole line of the confederate infantry in motion, to 
ſupport general Schultz, and the Dutch and Daniſh 
horſe advancing to ſurround them, they bethought 
themſelves of making their retreat: but they found 
it was too late: for they were intercepted by the 


or taken priſoners. 


The enemy The reſt of the enemy's infantry indeavor'd, like- 
rd on all wiſe, to make their eſcape, which they did in 


better order, being favor'd by the horſe of their 
left wing, who being cover'd by a rivulet and 
moraſs, had not yet been attack*'d, and form'd 
themiclves in three lines, between Offuz and Au- 
tregliſe: but the Engliſh horſe having found means 
to paſs the rivulet, charg*d the enemy with ſuch 
unparallel'd briſkneſs and courage, that they in- 
tirely abandon'd their foot; and our dragoons puſh- 
ing into the village of Autregliſe, made a terrible 
ſlaughter of them. The reſt of the enemy, who 
were, at the ſame time, attack'd by the Engliſh 
and Dutch foot, with equal bravery, gave way on 
all ſides. Their horſe rallied again, in the plains, 
to cover the diſorderly retreat of their foot; but 
they were ſo cloſely purſued, by the confederate 
cavalry, that they were forced to divide themſelves 
into three ſmall bodies, that they might fly the 
better, three different ways. Thoſe that took to 
the left, were purſued by the. Dutch and Danes, 
who made great ſlaughter among them, and took 


victorious horſe, and moſt of them either killed 


abundance of priſoners : thoſe that fled to the right, Q. A x x, 
were chag'd by the regiments of Lumley, Hay Ax' 1706. 
and Roſs ; which two laſt fell in with the foot 
regiment du Roy, of whom having kill'd many, 
the reſt threw down thcir arms and begg'd quarter, 


| which was generouſly granted; upon which they 


delivered their arms and colors to the lord John 
Hay's dragoons : but when the dragoons faced a- 
bout, in order to purſue the enemy, they treache- 
rouſly attempted to take up their arms again; in 
which, however, they were prevented, and ſuffer'd 
leverely for their perfidy. 

The headmoſt regiments of the Engliſh horſe, 
that purſued the enemy's center, were that of 
lieutenant- general Wood, commanded by himſelt, 
and Wyndham's (afterwards Palm's) carabineers, 
headed by major Petry. When they came upon 
a riſing ground, they eſpied ſeven ſquadrons of 
the Spaniſh and Bavarian guards, among which 
were the Elector himſelf and the marſhal de Ville- 
roy, who hoped, with theſe few choice troops, to 
make good their retreat, and ſave their cannon, 
which was marching in a line before them. General 
Wood galloped with his own regiment upon the 
enemyꝰ's left, and charg'd them ſo vigorouſly, that 
he broke them all to pieces, killing many ot them, 
and taking not a few priſoners, among whom were 
two lieutenant-colonels, one major, tour captains, 
and ſeveral ſubaltern officers. He alſo took the 
ſtandard of the EleQor's guards, two of his own 
trumpets, and kil'd his kettle drummer; the 
Elector himſelf, and the marſhal de Villeroy, very 
narrowly. eſcaping. Major Petry, at the head of The confede- 
Wyndham's carabineers, fell upon the enemy with rates gain a 
equal briſkneſs and reſolution, put many of them compleat vie- 
to the ſword, and took f: veral priſoners, particu- — 
larly the major of the Spaniſh guards, mr. de la 
Guertizre, and mr. de Bruan, cornet of the ſame; 
beſide jour officers, and forty- ſix private men of 
the royal bombardiers, wich their colors. The 
Engliſh horſe and dragoons followed the chace 
thro' and by Judoigre, till two o' clock in the 
morning, as far as Meldert, being five Icagues 
from the place where the action happened, and 
two from Louvain. During this retreat, a miſ- 
fortune happened to the enemy, which contributed 
not a little to compleat the victory. Several 
waggons of their vanguard, breaking down, ſtopp*d 
the way, ſo that their baggage and artillery, which 
follow'd, could not paſs; nor could their troops 
defile in good order : perceiving that the confe- 
derate horſe, having got intelligence of this acci- 
dent, purſued them cloſe, they threw down their 
arms, that they might retreat with the greater cale, 
which they did, without any order, and in the 
utmoſt confuſion. Here it was that the moſt 
priſoners were taken; for in the action little or 
no quarter was given, the confederate horſe having 
been highly provok'd by the idle gaſconnades of 
the French musketeers and gens d' armes, of which 
they were very full when they came to the at- 
tack; but paid dcarly for it in the ſequel, In 
ſhort, never was victory more compleat; the con- 
federates made themſelves maſters of all the ene- 
my's cannon, excepting two or three, to the num- 
ber of about fifty pieces; moſt of their baggage 3 
about 120 colors or ſtandards, and ſeveral pairs 
of kettle drums. The enemy's lols of men, aC- 


Vol. III. 


(1) French writers, who have given an account of this battle, allow this to have been a very prudent part of on duke of 
Marlborough's conduct: but to cover the diſgrace of their favorite troops, pretend his grace ſent for fifty, _ rg Avon; <d 
ſquadrons trom the right, and made four lines of them, beſide a column compoled of his body of reſerve. I = 1 2 a- 
ther Daniel) the whole weight of the battle fell upon the right wing of the French army, where the troops of e Oh 
houſhold were plac'd. This body (continues he) which had hitherto been invincible (he forgets Blenheim) entered the enemy's 
troops, and overthrew the three firſt lines: but finding a fourth, and the column abovementioned beſide, which was moving 
to fall upon them in the flank, they were obliged to give way : and juſt in the lame ſtrain the marquis de Quincy Argues. 

(2) Thus the relation printed by authority in England has it; but it has been aid by ſome officers, who were in the ingage. 
ment, that the duke was born down by ſome of the diſordered Dutch horſe, It is not — 3 both might be true. 
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Q. Ax x, cording to the moſt general computation, amounted 
Ax' 1706. to 8000 ſlain, and among them, Prince Maximi- 
. [lan and Prince Monbaſon; and about 6000 pri- 
vate ſoldiers, and near 600 officers taken priſoners; 
which, with their deſerters and wounded, made 
their loſs not leſs than 20,000 men. Some ac- 
counts make the number of deſerters ſo great, as 
to aver, that hardly half of their troops ever re- 
turned to their colors. The perſons of note among 
the priſoners, were meſſicurs Palavicini and Me- 
ziere, major generals; the marquis de Bar, briga- 
dicr-general ot horſe; the marquis de Nonan, bri- 
gadier- general of foot; the marquis de la Baume, 
{on of the marſhal de Tallard ; monſ. de Mont- 
morency, nephew to the late duke of Luxemburgh ; 
a nephew of the lord Clare, and ſeveral others (1). 
Juft praiſes of T his compleat and memorable victory, next to 
the generals. the bleſſing of Heaven, was principally owing to 
the great courage, prudence, vigilance, and expe- 
rience ot the duke of Marlborough, who was per- 
ſonally preſent in the hoteſt of the action, and 
gave his orders, with wonderful ſedateneſs and 


| Preſence of mind. The ſecond honors of this glo-Q. Ay 1 


rious day were undoubtedly due to monſieur d' Au- 
verquerque, velt- marſhal of the Dutch troops, who 
acted with all the valor, conduct, and vigor, that 
became a great and experienc'd general. The 
other generals, likewiſe, diſtinguiſhing themſelves, 
and, among the reſt, none more than his grace 
the duke of Argyle, who expos'd his perſon to 
the greateſt danger, and received ſeveral light 
wounds; nor were the inferior officers leſs worthy Officer: 
ot commendation, every one behaving, in their 3 
reſpective ſtations, as became men who were re- 
ſolved to conquer or die. 

All the troops, that irgaged, fought likewiſe , 
with the greateſt bravery and reſolution, and like 
men who were reſolutely bent to maintain the repu- 
tation they had acquired at Schellenberg and Blein- 
heim. Each had their part of this glorious victory, 
tho? in different manners (2). 

The Elector of Bavaria, and the marſhal de The Þ 
Villeroy, with the greateſt part of the 1 
mains of their army, continued their precipitate Louvain, 

Wehr, 


Ax' 1706, 


nd troops. 


(1) Having given the moſt circumſtantial account I have been able to collect of this remarkable action, from the ſeveral 
relations publiſh'd here and in Holland, and from other authentic papers; I ſhall now add a word or two, of what the 
French have ſaid to leflen their misfortune. Their terror and amazement was, beyond all queſtion, very great; however, 
they put the belt face upon it they could, and at firſt indeavor'd to conceal their loſs, by giving only a very flight and genc- 
ral account of the battle. One of their prints ſays no more, than that, „ On the 23d, the King's army advanc'd from 
«« Goflencourt to the Mehaigne, and was attack'd by the confederate army. That the confederates were poſſeſs*d of ſeveral 
*« poſts, out of which they were driven by their foot, who for about an hour and a half fought the enemy's foot with advan- 
tage, at the villages of Ramellies and Jandrenouille ; ſo that, for a long time, there was ground to hope the victory would 
have been theirs ; but that, while moſt of the troops were ingag'd in the center, one of the enemy's battalions attack'd and 
forced the village of Taviers. That their horſe attack'd the French horſe, on the right; who not ſuſtaining their effort, 
with like vigor, gave the confederates ſuch advantage, as obliged their army to retire, after a pretty equal loſs, on both 
« ſides : that the retreat was made at firſt, in good order; but the difficult ways occaſioning a confuſion, ſome troops betook 
« themſelves to flight, which was the cauſe of farther loſs, and obliged their army to abandon part of their cannon, and ſe- 


% veral waggons.” 


In the Mercute-Galant, the reader is amus'd with pompous accounts of the ſuperior valor of their troops; tho', in the very 
ſame periods, they are oblig'd to allow they were beaten, I ſhall mention only one or two inſtances of theſe gaſconades, 
from the Mercure Galant of that month; The duke of Marlborough (ſays this author) having ſeen with what valor the 
„ French had fought, could not forbear ſaying, that, with 30,000 ſuch men, he could go to the end of the world.” What 
muſt not we then ſuppoſe he could do with thoſe troops, who beat and triumph'd over theſe more than men, if we will be- 
lieve them? In another place, ſpeaking of the troops of the King's houſhold, he makes our brave general own ; That 
«« they were more than men: and that he knew them, as well as what they were capable ot doing, ſo well, that he judg'd it 
«« proper to order fix to one to oppoſe them.” The Paris Gazeteer, however, tho' not the moſt modeſt of news-writers, is 
oblig'd to own, that the troops of the houſhold did not behave themſelves very well: The cavalry, on the right (fays he) 
«« where the troops of the King's houſhold were poſted, did not withſtand the enemy 's attack with the ſame vigor that the 


„ reſt did. 


But to leave theſe triflers, let us hear what an author of ſomething more credit and reputation, tho not the moſt impartial 
on that fide, ſays. I mean the marquis de Quincy, who begins the fifth volume of his hiſtory, and his relation of this 


campain, in the following words. 


« I am now to give an account of the moſt diſadvantageous campain, for France, that has ever happen'd during this 
„King's reign, which brought on ſuch a chain of terrible conſequences, as chang'd the very face of affairs in this kingdom. 
And yet never was there more reaſon to believe, that the Prince, who directed it (viz. the French King) would have 
brought his enemies to reaſon, and would have obliged them to acquieſce in a peace, ſuch as his Majeſty was willing to 


give to Europe, which began to ſtand in need of it. 


At the concluſion of the preceding campain, orders were immediately given to recruit the troops, and raiſe freſh ones; 
„ and uncommon diligence was uſed, during the whole courſe of the winter, as well in this, as in filling the magazines, in 
* thoſe places where the ſeveral armies were to aſſemble ; that they might be early in a condition to execute thoſe great pro- 
«« jets which the King himſelf had form'd, with infinite pains, and for which he had put his armies in ſuch a ſtate, that they 
«© might triumph, in every place, whereſoever he had any enemies. 
« ſuch well laid defigns, as thoſe which were intended to be put in execution this campain ; and that never meaſures were 
better taken, nor purſued with greater ſecreſy, to carry ſo many great points at one and the ſame time.” {Here my au- 
thor gives an account of theſe vaſt projects, and then proceeds). Theſe were the deſigns which were to have been exe- 
„ cuted during the courſe of this year, which, if they had ſucceeded, as it was reaſonable to hope, would have produced 
« the advantages France expected from them; but we ſhall ſoon ſee, by the relations I am going to give, that the events were 
«« fo far from anſwering the expectations ſo juſtly conceived, that never campain was ſo diſadvantageous to the two crowns. 
Ot all the fatal accidents of this campain (continues my author) the lofs of the battle of Ramellies, which, if 
] may be allow'd to ſay it, was hazarded without any neceſſity, was that which was moſt ſenſibly felt; becauſe the conſe - 
«« quence of it, was the loſs of a great number of places, in the Low- countries.“ Here our author goes on to give an account 
of this battle, in which he confirms almoſt every circumſtance I have mention'd in my relation ; excepting that he affirms the 
confederate army to have been far ſuperior to that of the French, and aſſerts, that there were not above 6000 Kk1ll'd on both 
ſides, of which he reckons but a third part on theirs, and two thirds on that of the allies, a ſuppoſition ſo monltrouſly 
ridiculous, that it refutes it ſelf. He likewiſe runs into the ſame abſurd rhodomontades, which I have mention'd above, 
with regard to the more than human courage of the troops of the King's houſhold, againſt whom he, with the reſt of his 
country-men affirms, the duke of Marlborough, knowing what ſort of people he had to do with, oppoſed fix to one. But, 
as (if there be any truth in this aſſertion) tne duke muſt, for this purpoſe, have weakned ſome other part of his army, 
why did not they take that advantage, and fall upon the weaken'd part. He has no other way to come off, but by pre- 
rending that a too great dependance on theſe troops brought this misfortune on the whole army. Lediard's life ot Marlbo- 


rough, Vol. II. p. 25 


(2) The honor ot this day was the greater to the confederates, as the Elector of Bavaria had been heard to ſay, the French 
army was the beſt he had ever beheld : and as they loſt not only their camp, baggage and artillery, but all chat they had 
left in Judoigne ; to which we may add, . That this victory decided the fate of the Low. countries, as the battle of leo nſtade 
«« did that of Bavaria” Lediard's lite of Marlborough, Vol. II. p. 27. | 

Biſhop Burnet ſpeaking of this battle, ſays, the duke of Marlborough had told him, The French army look d 2 


I may very well ſay, that the court never, form'd 
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AN A, flight, till they were got to Louvain; where 

Ax* 1706. having held a fort of a tumultuous council of 

war, by torch-light, in the market place, they 

precipitate reſolved to abandon it, and retire towards Brul- 

fight of the ſels. This was immediately put in practice; but 

Elector of the Elector of Bavaria thought himſelf fo little ſe- 

Berat. cure there, that he ſpent the whole night in cauſing 

his papers, jewels, plate, and valuable furniture, 

to be pack'd up, and ſent away for Ghent, whi- 

ther he himſelf follow'd, with all imaginable preci- 

pitation. On the other hand, the victorious con- 

tederates, having purſued the fugitives, till two in 

the morning, reſted a little near Meldert, and, at 

break of day, the duke of Marlborough ordered 

the army to incamp at Bavechien, for the refreſh- 

ment of the troops. In the mean time, his grace 

diſpoſed all things for their march early the next 

morning, 1n order to force the paſſage of the Deule ; 

but he received advice, in the night, that the 

enemy had quited their camp, and abandon'd Lou- 

The confede- VAIN ; upon which, bridges being laid over that ri- 

rates take ver, a detachment of 500 men was ſent to take 

poſſeſſion of poſſc{ſion of that city; and the whole army paſs'd 

Louvain. the river, the next day, about noon, and took the 
camp of Bethlem. 

The lots of rhe confederates, in ſo bloody and 
obſtinate a conflict, could not but be great yet 
did noc much excced 1000 kilPd, and about double 
that number wounded, molt of them in the Dutch 
ſervice. Among tne ſlain were reckoned Prince 
Lewis of Hefe Caſſel, colonel of foot: colonel 
Van Driebergen; coio..cl Leerſe ; colonel Gam- 
mel; colonel Van Schoonheyde ; colonel Brouck; 
colonel Bortwigh ; colonel Hirſel; colonel Murray, 
junior; cojoncl Biſberg ; colonel Fabricius; lieute- 
nant colonel Baker; major Roncour; major Roer ; 
major Noorman ; count Van Warfuze, a major ; 
meſſieurs Bentingh, Piper, Smirſer, Tullekins, and 
Strater, captains of horſe ; meſſieurs Schimmel- 
pennigh, Beckman, de Ozallier and Clerc, cap- 
rains of foot; monſieur Winterkamp, a cornet ; 
monſieur Roer, and Croonbricker, enſigns; and 
adjutant Piper. Among the wounded were 
reckon'd colonel la Rocque Servier ; major count 
Vander-nat; major St. Pol, who died of his 
wounds; major Swerin, who was alſo taken 
priſoner z major Larny, mortally wounded ; 
major Cunningham; monſieur Van Berghem ; 
captain of horſe ; and monſieur Sutherland, cap- 
tain of foot ; colonel Schravemore was taken pri- 
ſoner, but came back upon his parole. Monſieur 
d' Auverquerque, who purſued the flying enemy, 
till one the next morning, was like to have been 
ſtab'd by a baſe Bavarian captain, to whom he 
had generouſly given quarter, and ſuffered him 
to keep his ſword; but the villain was prevented 
by one Violette, a Frenchman, groom to that 
general, who ſhot the Bavarian dead upon the 
ſpot. 
oy the battle of Ramellies, a general revo- 
lution followed, throughout the Low- countries, 
and the allies were bleis'd with a continued chain 
of conqueſts. The inhabitants of thoſe provinces 
(weary of the French government) received the 
contederate generals every where as their deliverers, 


Loſs of the 
confederates. 


The conſe. 
quences of 
the battle of 
Namellies. 


who had redeem'd them from ſlavery, and re- Q. Ann, 
cover'd their ancient liberty. AN? 1706. 

The French having abandoned Louvain, and ü 
being retired over the canal of Bruges, the duke ; 
of Marlborough purſued them, without loſs of 
time, and having decamp'd from Bethlem, ad- 
vanced, the 26th of May, to Dighem. In this 
march, the duke received a letter from the marquis 
de Deynle, governor of Bruſſels, acquainting him, 
that the magiſtracy of that city had reſolved to 
ſend deputies to his grace, and deſired him to ſend 
a trumpeter to conduct them in fafety to a place 
where he fhould think fit to receive them. 

The duke hereupon ſent colonel Panton, one The deputies 
of his aids de camp, with a compliment to the of Brabant, 
marquis, and the ſtates of Brabant, to let them Ke. wait on 
know he ſhould be glad to ſee them, in the after- we — 


1 Marl- 
noon. According to this iavitation, they c 


; ] { ame TO porough. 
his graces quarters, near Dighem, with two other 


deputations, one from the ſovcrein council of 

Brabant, the other from the burgo-maſters, and 

city of Bruſſels. They all expreſs'd, as well their 
ſatisfaction at their being delivered from the French 

yoke, as their deep ſenſe of the obligation they 

owed to the Queen of Great Britain and the 
States-general. As ſoon as they were gone, his 

grace, in conjunction with the field-deputics of the 

States, wrote a letter to the States of Brabant, 
declaring; ** that the Queen of England, and the 

„ States-general, had ſent them to maintain the 

&« juſt rights of his Catholic Majeſty, Charles III, 

to the kingdom of Spain; not doubting but 

* they were convinced of his right, and would 

«© imbrace this opportunity of ſubmiting to him, 

« as faithful ſubjccts; and that the King would 

% maintain them in the intire injoyment of their 

ce rights, liberties and religion; and aſſured them, 

e from themſelves, that the army ſhould be im- 

„ ployed every where for their protection (1).“ The states of 
His grace ſent two other letters, to the ſame effect, Brabant ac- 
to the ſoverein council of Brabant, and the city of knowlege 
Bruſſels; and received an anſwer from each, de- — Charles 
claring their ſubmiſſion to his Majeſty, King 
Charles III. There came alſo deputies from each 

of theſe bodies, who declared the great ſenſe they 

had of the Queen's goodneſs, in delivering them 

from the oppreſſion of the French government. 

In the evening, the magiſtrates of Mechlin came Mechlin ſub- 
into the camp and made their ſubmiſſion, and mits. 
colonel Durel, adjutant-general, was detach'd with 

200 horſe, to take poſſeſſion of that place. . 

The duke of Marlborough being detirous to give an order fr 

all the ſecurity and ſatisfaction he poſſibly could gria diſci- 
to the ſeveral towns and countries which had ſub- pline. 
miced to the obedience of their lawſul foverelin, 
King Charles III ; and that they might have an 
intire dependance upon the aſſurances given them 
by his grace and the deputics of the States general, 
thought fit to publiſh an order, at the camp at 
Beaulieu, for ſtrict diſcipline. 

The duke having ſent his brother, general The duke of 
Churchill, with four battalions of foot, and two Marlborough 
ſquadrons of horſe, to command in Brufſels, makes his 
cauſed the army to paſs the canal of that city, ide. 
the 27th, and to incamp at Grimberg. And, the 


« of any he had ever ſeen; but that their officers did not do their parts, nor ſhew the courage that had appeared among 


„them, on other occaſions.” 


Hiſtory of his own times, Vol. II. p. 451. 


To this, we may add, and account it as a very great error on their parts, that they placed ſo intire a dependance on the 


troops of the King's houſhold, as was, in a great meaſure, their ruin. 


For had they been as vigilant to ſupport them with a 


re-inforcement of horſe from their left, which was in the mean time idle, as the duke of Marlborough was in ſupporting his 
cavalry, who attack'd them, by a ſupply of freſh troops, from his right, the victory would probably have been more doubtful, 


or, at leaſt, would have been bought, by the allies, at a dearer rate. 


Thus the high idea the French officers had conceiv'd of 


the valor and conduct of theſe troops, turn'd to their own diſadvantage. Le Clerc Hiit. des Provinces Unies, | 
(1) His grace judged it neceſſary to write this letter to the States of Brabant, not only to inable them to aſſemble, but like- 


wiſe to prompt them to declare immediately for King Charles III, before the enemy had recovered their conſternation, and 
could make a ſtand. Lediard's lite of Marlborough, vol. II. p. 45. 
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Q. An , next day, his grace made his public entry into 
A' 1706. 


— mmnnd 
The army 
incamps 
Aloſt : 


And marches ©'clock in the morning towards Courtray. 


to Meerle- 


Bruſſels, with great ſtate. 

The 29th, the duke of Wirtemberg was de- 
tach'd, wich 2000 grenadiers, 1000 horſe, and fix 
pieces of cannon, to take poſt at Aloſt; that place 
having declared for King Charles III two days 
betore. The goth, the army march'd from Grim- 
berg, and incamp*d near Aloft, the duke of Wirtem- 
berg advancing, with his detachment, towards 
Gavre, with the pontons, for laying bridges over 
the Scheld, near that place, in order to intercept 
the enemy's retreat, towards their own frontiers : 
but as ſoon as they heard of the confederate army's 
motion, they quited their camp between St. Dennis 
and Ghent, and march'd, the z iſt, at three 
The 
duke being adviſed of this, and that the enemy 
had evacuated Ghent (leaving only a Spaniſh bar- 
talion in the caſtle, with the duke de Vintemille, 
governor of the town) his grace advanc'd near that | 
city, and pitch*d his camp, the ſame day, at Meer- 
I-b-ck. Brigadier Cadogan approaching Ghent, 
with tome horle, when the laſt battalion of French 
were marching out of it, the inhabitants appeared, 
in great numbers, on the walls, and calling out, 
with great joy, welcome, welcome! would have 
let him iaio the town; telling him, there were in 
the cattle only ſome few Spaniſh ſoldiers, who were 
1.clin'd to lay down their arms: but the brigadier 
contented himſelf with making his report to the 
general, and the deputies of the States, who were 
loon after attended by the magiſtrates of that city. 


grace, at his quarters, and made their formal ſub- 
miſſion to King Charles. Brigadier Dewitz ſent to 
acquaint his grace, at the ſame time, that, at his 
coming before Oudenarde, he had ſummoned the 
one, conſiſting of one Spaniſh and two French 
attalions, who refuſed to ſurrender ; but that he 
had intelligence, it a ſmall body of foot, with 
cannon, appeared before the place, they would 
certainly capitulate. Upon this, heutenant-general 
Scholten marched, with ſeven battalions, four 
pieces of cannon, and two mortars, upon whoſe 


ing, being permited to march out. 

The ſame morning. early, his grace received 
letters from major-general Roſs and brigadier 
Cadogan; the firſt” adviſing, that, upon his ap- 
proaching Bruges, the French battalion, which was 
retired thither, and the magiſtrates, were deſirous 
to ſubmit themſelves to King Charles III. The 
latter, acquainting his grace, that there were ten 
battalions, in the city and caſtle of Antwerp, who 
ſeem'd willing to ſurrender upon honorable terms; 
upon which, the duke ſent the brigadier an au- 


Bruges and of the Franc, waited on his grace to 
deſire his protection, and to make their ſubmiſſion 
in form to King Charles. 


that fifty dragoons of major-general Roſs's detach- 


appearance, the gariſon ſurrendered, the next morn- Oudenard 
; ſurtendere 


thority to treat with them. The ſame day, like- Bruges, and 
wiſe, about nine o'clock, the magiſtrates of the Franc, 


King Charles, 


His grace alſo received Damme a- 


notice, that the enemy had quited Damme, and 1 by 
c 


A thank(ſ- 


giving cele- 
ated. 


The 1it day of June being appointed, by the 
duke of Marlborough, as a day of thankſgiving 


to Aivicury Gop, for the late compleat vic- 


tory, at Ramellies, and the great advantages that 
had attended it, the ſame was obſerved with as | 


ment had taken poſſeſſion of that place, who were 
relieved by a Dutch regiment out of Flanders; and 
another marched into Bruges. In the afternoon, 
his grace ſent colonel Durel, with a detachment 
of 150 horſe, and a letter, to the governor of 


The caſtle of 


Ghent ſur- 
renders. 


The duke of 
Mariborough 
makes his 
entry into 


that city. 


much devotion as could be expected in a camp. 

His grace ſent, the ſame day, major-general 
Roſs, with a detachment of 600 horſe to Bruges, 
with letters to invite the magiſtrates of that ciqy, 
and the Franc, to the obedience of King Charles III. 
And, at the ſ:ime time, brigadier Dewitz was 
detached, with ſix ſquadrons, to ſummon the 
governor of Oudenard. The ſame day, likewiſe, 
the magiſtrates of the city of Ghent came again to 
the contederate camp, to compliment his grace, 
who exhorted them to follow the example of the 
cities of Brabant, and acknowlege their lawful 
ſoverein King Charles III. Count Corneille of 
Naſſau, fon to monſ. d' Auverquerque, with two 
battalions, marched into that city; upon which, 
the next day, early in the morning, the Prince de 
Vintemille, after making ſome difficulties, gave 
up the caſtle, and the regiment of the marquis de 
los Rios, which was in gariſon there, ſurrender'd 
themſelves priſoners of war. | 

The duke of Marlborough went, about noon, 
to the city, and was met, at the gate, by the 
magiſtrates, who preſented to him the three keys, 
which his grace returned, and was afterwards en- 


Dendermonde, to ſummon that place to acknowlege 
King Charles III. And a letter was likewiſe ſent 
to major-general Roſs, for the governor of Oſtend, 
to the ſame purpoſe. 


at noon, the duke of Marlborough received advice 
from brigadier Cadogan, who had been ſent with 


before, the governors of that caſtle and city had 
ſign'd a capitulation, by which the gariſon, con- 
fiſting of fix French and ſix Spaniſh regiments, 
was allowed to march out, and were to be con- 
ducted to le Quenoy (1). But almoſt the whole 
gariſon entered into the ſervice of the allies. 

At the ſame time, another expreſs arrived, from 
major-general Roſs, with the governor of Oſtend's 
anſwer, to the ſummons made him to ſurrender, 
which was: „ that he had ſent to the Elector ot 
% Bavaria, and hoped he would be excuſed, if 
«© he defended the place, as became him, till 


was commanded to march, and poſſeſs itſelf of 
Plaſſendael, a ſtrong fort upon the canal, a ſmall 


2 


(1) The marquis de Quincy gives us the following account of the ſurrender of this important place. The troops (ſays he) 
« ſent by the duke of Marlborough, for that end, having ſeized all the avenues to this place, the officer who commanded 
them, ſummon'd the city to ſurrender. The gariſon conſiſted of fix French and fix Spaniſh battalions. The marquis de 
*« Teraſena, to whom the King of Spain had confided the government of the citadel, whether of his own motive, or gain'd 
by the citizens, who were unwilling to expoſe their houſes to the fatal events of a ſiege, gave evident proofs to the French 
troops, that he was not inclin'd either to defend the place himſelf, or to leave it to the care of monſ. de Poncis, captain of the 
guards, who cummanded them; ſo that, as he was maſter of the citadel, monſ. de Pontis was obliged to capitulate, without 
itanding an attack. It was ſtipulated in the capitulaticn, that the French troops ſhould march out, with their arms and 
baggage, and all other marks of honor, with four pieces of cannon, two mortars, and each ſoldier ammunition for twelve 
« diſcharges. They were conducted to Quenoy and Landrecy- As for monſ. de Taraſena, it was agreed, that he, and his 
„ Spaniſh troops, ſhould keep poſſeſſion ot the citadel, till farther orders from the archduke (King Charles III) an evident 
«« proof of the governor's treachery, and that he had made his agreement with the allies, before they ſent their troops thither. 
Hiit. Mil. de Louis XIV. tome V. p. 12. Thus within the ſpace of fourteen days, the duke of Marlborough intirely 
defeated and diiperſed one of the moſt gallant and beſt appointed armies that ever France brought into the field, and recover'd 
the whole Spaniſh Brabant ; the marquiſate of the holy Empire, with its capital, the famous city of Antwerp ; the lordſhip 
and city of Mechlin, and the capital city, with the beſt part of Spaniſh Flanders: an event waich can hardly be parallel d. 
Lediard's life of Marlborough, vol. II p. 76. 


league 


The 5th, the army, having paſſed the Scheld The army 


and the Lys, incamp'd at Arleele : and the 7th, cle at 


a detachment to beſiege Antwerp; that, the day The gariſon 
of Antwerp 
capitulates. 


«« farther orders:” upon which a detachment - 


XVII. 


tertained, at dinner, by the count de Naſſau. In Q. AN N 
the evening, the magiſtrates again attended his Ax' 1706, 


WE WY 


ubmit to 


enemy. 


cele. 


N eat" Ms 
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Q. A nv, league from Oſtend, to facilitate the ſiege of that 
An? 1706. place. 


The French and Bavarians retired, in the mean 


but the artillery not being come up, the trenches Q. Ax, 


were not opened till the 4th of Auguſt. During Av* 1706. 
this ſiege, on the 16th of Auguſt, brigadier Cado- CFWW 


Both armies time, to Courtray, where their army was re-inforced 


re-inforced. 


Courtray 


abandoned by ſelaer. 


the French. 


Menin be- 
leged, 


to render it impregnable. 


by the marſhal de Marſin, with a body of foot 
which he brought out of Germany, his horſe having 
Joined the marſhal de Villeroy before the battle of 
Ramellies. They were, likewiſe, joined by ſeveral 
other detachments, by which means their army 
was again very numerous : and in hopes of better 
ſucceſs, in the ſequel of this campain, their moſt 
proſperous general, the duke de Vendome, was ſent 
for out of Italy, to ſtop the progreſs (as they vainly 
flattered themſelves) of the duke of Marlborough's 
conqueſts in Flanders. Upon this, the confederates 
alſo ordered twenty battalions from the neighbor- 
ing gariſons, together with the troops of Hanover 
and Pruſſia, to join them, and hereupon it was 
reſolved to inveſt Oſtend immediately. 

The trenches before that place were open'd, 
the 28th of June, fir Stafford Fairborn blocking 
up the harbor, at the ſame time, with nine large 

ngliſh men of war, beſide bomb- veſſels and fire- 
ſhips. The ſiege was carried on with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, both by ſea and land, that, on the 6th of 
July, the gariſon beat a parly, and, on the 7th, 
ſurrendered, being permited only to march out 
witht eir ſwords and baggage, and promiſing not 
to ſerve againſt King Charles, or any of his allies, 
for the =_ of ſix months. The greater part of 
the gariſon (which conſiſted of two Spaniſh batta- 
lions, four French regiments, and four troops of 
dragoons) entered into the ſervice of the allies. In 
the harbor was found two men of war, one of 
eighty and the other of fifty guns, and about 
forty-five ſmall veſſels, which were not comprized 
in the capitulation (1). This important conqueſt 
did not coſt the allies above 500 men, killed and 
wounded : they found, in the place, twenty-four 
colors and one ſtandard, fifty pieces of braſs, 
and forty iron cannons, ammunition in abundance, 
and 300,000 |]. of powder. 

The army before Oſtend, having level'd the ap- 
proaches, and left a conſiderable gariſon in that 
place, joined the duke of Marlborough at Rouſ- 
About the ſame time, his grace command- 
ed the Prince of Holſtein-beck, with eight batta- 
lions, to take poſſeſſion of Courtray, which the 
_ notwithſtanding their boaſts, had aban- 
on'd. 


The 25th of July, the allies inveſted Menin (2), 


— 


gan, who commanded a body of horſe, appointed 
to cover the foragers, was ſurpriſed by a detach- 
ment of the enemy's cavalry, and carried ptiſoner 
into Tournay : but, on the 18th, was ſent back by 
the duke de Vendome, upon his parole; whereupon 
the duke of Marlborough releaſed baron Palavicini, 
a major-general in the French ſervice, who was 
taken at Ramellies, by way of exchange. The 


town of Menin beat a parly the 22d, and, on And taken. 


the 23d, the duke of Argyle, who had diſtinguiſh'd 
himſelf, in a particular manner, at the ſtorming of 
the counterſcarp, took poſſeſſion of the gate of 
Bruges ; the 25th, the gariſon, conſiſting of 4300 
men, march'd out with the uſual marks of honor, 
and were conducted to Douay, They were al- 


| lowed to carry away four pieces of cannon, and two 


mortars, were provided with waggons and boats, 
and permited to have eight covered waggons. In 
this town, the duke found fifty-five brais and ten 
iron-cannon, ſix mortars, 8 10 double barrels of 
powder, 387 double barrels of muſket-balls, 
and a great quantity of all ſorts of proviſions. 
Among the artillery were four pieces of can- 
non, with the arms of England upon them, that 
were raken by the French at the battle of Lan- 


12 and theſe his grace ordered to be ſent to Eng- 
and, 


The loſs of the confederates, in this ſiege, ac- Loſs on both 
cording to a liſt ſent by general Saliſch, who com- fides. 


manded it, to mr, ſecretary Fagel, conſiſted of 
583 officers and men kilbd, and 2045 wounded. 
And the loſs of the enemy, according to a 
writer of 22 (3) of their own, conſiſted 
of 1532 officers and men, kill'd, wounded and 
ſick (4). 

The duke having giving directions for levelling 
the approaches, and repairing the fortifications of 
Menin, gave orders, on the 29th, to his brother 


Churchill, to beſiege Dendermond (g), which had Dendermond 
been blockaded ever ſince the battle of Ramellies. beſieged. 


Three days after, his grace arrived in the camp 
before that place, when, a breach being made in a 
redoubt that covered the town, it was carried by 
ſtorm, | 


The enemy, hereupon, beat a parley, but were And taken. 


allowed no better terms, than to keep their ſwords 
and baggage, and to be made priſoners of war. 
The gariſon conſiſted of two French regiments, a 


(1) The taking of this place, in ſo ſhort a time, was ſo much the greater honor to the confederates ; becauſe, in the year 


1601, 2, 3. it held out a fiege againſt the Spaniards thoſe 
rſons before it: whereas now, the ſame place, tho defended by Ing g. 
renchman, the other a Spaniard, and provided with artillery and ammunition in abundance, ſurrende 


three years; during which the beſiegers loſt near 80,000 
a ſtrong gariſon, commanded by two generals, one a 
r'd to the allies, after 


having been batter'd no more than three days and ſome few hours. 


The French, to juſtify monſ. de la Mothe, their governor, from any imputation, 


. for delivering up this important place 


in ſo ſhort a time, ſay, that the place being intirely?ruin'd by above 10,000 bombs, which were thrown into it, the menaces 


of the inhabitants to revolt, the miſunderſtanding between the French and 8 


ſoldiers, oblig'd him to capitulate ; F. Daniel. 


paniſh gariſons, and the want of arms for the 


To all which, monſ. de Quincy adds, that the place was very ill provided with 


every thing, and that the gariſon, which conſiſted only of eight battalions, and four regiments of dragoons, were all either new 
levies, or diſaffected Walloons. Hiſt. Mil. tome V. p. 16. How little truth there was in ſome of theſe aſſertions, was too 


well known to need any refutation. 


(2) This place, which is ſituated on the river Lys, five miles 8. W. of Courtray, nine almoſt N. of Liſle, and twelve 
almoſt S. E. of Ipres, was reckoned a key to the French conqueſts in the Netherlands: it was built after the peace of Nime- 


guen ; the celebrated monſieur de Vauban had beſtowed his utmoſt ſkill upon it: and nothing that art could invent was wanting 


As it was, beſide, defended by a numerous gariſon, under the command of the marquis de Bully, 


who had under him lieutenant-general Caraman, with monſieur de Valloris, chief ingineer, and two other ingineers of note, 
it was thought by many too bold an undertaking ; but, on the other hand, it was conſidered, that the reduction of ſo conſider- 


able a place, would not only add great 


utation to the arms of the allies, but would be a great help to ſecure their late ac- 


quiſitions : and upon theſe, and ſome other conſiderations, it was that the fiege was reſolved on. Lediard's life of Mar- 


borough, Vol. II. p. 99. 
(3) Kift. mil. de Louis le grand, 


monſieur le marquis de Quincy. Tome V. p. 43 


The duke de Vendéme having aſſembled an army of 155 ſquadrons, and ſeventy-three batalions, it was thought he 
—_ have made ſome motion to diſturb the progreſs of the confederate arms : but he had the mortification to be only a ſpec- 


tator of the ſiege, and ſurrender of Menin, and continued quiet in his camp, behind the Deule. 


rough, Vol. II. p. 108. 


Lediard's life of Marlbo- 


Dend 4 is a ſtrong town, in the earldom of Flanders, on the rivers Scheld and Dender, from the latter of which it 
415 — It is france — miles E. of Ghent, fourteen S. W. of Antwerp, and ſeventeen N. W. of Bruſſels. 


Vol. III. 


$C Spaniſh 


- 
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Q. A x, Spaniſh batalion of 700 men, and 200 dragoons (1). 
Ax' 1706. After ſo many conqueſts, the confedeate army 
[ might very well have ended the campain, crowned 
Aeth be. With more glory than could almoſt be aimed at in 
ſieged. one ſummer: but the ever victorious duke of Marl- 
borough, thought it yet too ſoon to ſtem the tor- 
rent of their ſucceſs He therefore ordered them 
to turn their arms againſt Aeth (2), which was, 
accordingly inveſted, the 16th of September, by 
forty batalions and thirty ſquadrons, under the 
command of monſieur d'Auverquerque : the duke 
himſelf being incamp'd at Gramez, to cover the 
fiege, and the enemy lying between Conde and 
Mortaigne. The trenches were opened the 22d, 
in the night, with very little loſs ; and the ſiege 
was carried on with ſuch ſucceſs, that the town 
ſurrendered (3), the 3d of October, the gariſon 
being allowed no better terms than that of Den- 
dermond. 

The duke of Marlborough remained, all this 
while, incamp'd at Gramez, to cover the ſiege of 
Aeth; and the duke de Vendome contented himſelf 
to look on the taking of that place, with the ſame 
trarquility as he had, before, that of Menin : 
but being apprehenſive that the allies might have a 
delign either upon Mons or Charleroy, he cauſed the 
garilons of thoſe two places to be re-inforced (4). 

With this fiege, the allies finiſh'd their glorious 
campain in Flanders, and, ſoon after, the arm / 
| broke up and went into winter-quarters. The 
The duke of duke of Marlborough returned to the Hague, where 
— he arrived the gth of November, and monſ. pw 

verquerque, being appointed to command in chief, 
IE. in — + ar iron 4 — * up his reſidence at Bruſſcls. 


And taken, 


The campain 


The affairs of The affairs of the allies in Germany were not 


Germany. fo ſucceſsful as in the Low- countries; tho the 
French did not make all the advantage, which their 
grand Monarch might reaſonably have expected 
trom the ſuperiority of his army, under the com- 
mand of the marſhals de Villars and de Marſin, to 
that under the command of Prince Lewis of Baden. 

Their ſucceſs went no farther than regaining 
from the fatal ſlowneſs of the Germans, what they 
had loſt the foregoing compain : for when they 
hoped to have made ſome conqueſts on that fide, 
they were diverted from acting any longer offen- 
ſively, by the duke of Marlborough's — in 
the Netherlands, which obliged thoſe marſhals to 
ſend ſtrong detachments thither, as I have already 
obſerved above. 


Prince Lewis's melancholy ſituation, and the 


prone to determine) which, he was ſenſible he 
ay under of favoring France, inclined him, when 
he ſaw he could do no more ſervice at the head 
of the Imperial army, to retire to the baths of 
Schlangenbad; and, in all probability, did not a 
little contribute to the lingring ſickneſs of which 
he died, at Radſtadt, the 4th of January, N. S. 
Before I leave Germany, I muſt not omit men- 
tioning, that the Emperor having erected the 
county of Mindelheim, into a principality of the 
Empire, and confer'd the ſame on the duke of 
Marlborough, and her Majeſty having been pleaſed 
to allow mr. Stepney, her envoy extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary at the Imperial court, to take 
poſſeſſion thereof, the ceremony of the inveſtiture 
was peformed, at the town of that name, on the 
24th and 25th of May: and his grace being, 
thereby, intitled to ſit and vote in the college of 
Princes of the Empire, the duke's miniſter was 
accordingly introduced into that college, at the diet, 
in November following, with all marks of re- 


ſpect. 


ſhall occaſionally combine thoſe of Italy and 
Spai 


Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, on the coaſt of Cata- 
lonia: after a tedious paſſage of thirteen weeks, 
he arrived in the river of Liſbon, pretty much 
ſtreightened for proviſions, till he met with a ſupply 
coming from England off of cape St. Vincent. 
At Liſbon, fir John got intelligence, that the 


ſurprize, when he came to the bar of the river, he 
found himſelf ſtopp'd by the fort of St. Julian, 
from whence ſeveral ſnot were fired at the fleet, 
which obliged them to come to an anchor; the 
commanding officer declaring, he had orders from 
court to ſtop all ſhips, without diſtinction. And 
tho*, upon complaint made, he was ſuffered to de- 
part the next morning, it was then too late, the 
gallions were eſcap'd, and it was in vain he pur- 
ſued them; he could only come up with two ſhips, 
that had ſtaid behind, which he took, and by 
them had ſuch intelligence, as convinced him it 


was to no purpole to continue the purſuit (5); he 


(1) Thus the troops of the allies made themſelves maſters, 
ſtrongly fituated amon 
was now defended, as I 
other regiments, and 200 dragoons unmounted. 


in a ſiege of ſeven days, of this important place, which being 


moraſſes, had formerly baffled the army of the French King, who beſieged it in perſon, and which 
ve ſaid above, by two French regiments of foot, a Spaniſh batalion of 700 men, drawn out of ſeveral 


The French, according to cuſtom, to leſſen the honor gain'd by the beſiegers, pretend the gariſon might have held out 
longer, had it not been for a miſunderſtanding between the governor and the officer who commanded the French troops. 

(2) Aeth is a ſtrong frontier-town, and a place of ſome conſideration, in the earldom of Hainault, fituate on the Dender 
at the place where the brook of Cambron empties itſelf into that river, fourteen miles almoſt North-Weſt of Mons, twenty- 


two almoſt South-Weſt of Bruſſels, and twenty-four South of Ghent. 


The French took it in 1697. But reſtor'd it the ſame 


year by the peace of Ryſwick. It is a pretty regular fortification, and all the works were at this time in good repair. 
Monſieur de Spinola was governor of it, and the brigadier de St. Pierre commanded the troops, to the number of about 


2000 men. T 


enemy had time to provide every thing that was neceſſary for a long and vigorous defenſe : but men were 


chiefly wanting. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. II. p. 112. 

(3) According to the accounts, the French themſelves give of their loſs, at this ſiege, they had but 800 men left of the 
gariſon, when they ſurrender'd ; and they aſſign that as a reaſon for the governor's being obliged to ſurrender on ſo hard, 
conditions; beeauſe he had not men enough to beſet all the poſts, and had for that reaſon abandon'd the ſalliant angles of the 
cover'd way. De Quincy, Hiſt. mil. de Louis le grand, Tome V. p. 48. 

(4) This lukewarmneſs of the duke de Vendome was highly diſtaſteful to the Elector of Bavaria. He wanted to be in 
action again; tho' he ſaw a ſeries of ill fortune attended him in whatever he took in hand; but the French did not care 


to * any thing under his conduct. 


„ They were (ſays a late author) jealous of the Elector's heat, and tho' he defired to 


« command an army apart, yet it was not thought fit to divide their forces, tho now grown to be very numerous. Deſerters 


« ſaid, the panic was ſtill ſo great in the army, that there was no appearance of their venturing on any action. 


Paris it- 


«« ſelf was under a high conſternation ; and tho” the King carried his misfortunes with an appearance of calmneſs and com- 
« poſure; yet he was often let blood, which was thought an indication of a great commotion within; and this was no doubt. 
the greater; becauſe it was ſo much diſguiſed. No news was talked of at that court, all was filent and ſolemn, ſo that 
«« even the ducheſs dowager of Orleans, knew not the true ſtate of their affairs; which made her write to her aunt the 


« Electreſs of Hanover, to learn news of her.” 


Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, Vol. II. p. 452. 


(5) There was a very ſtrong ſuſpicion of foul play, on this account, in Portugal: for tho' an embargo was laid, at the 
defire of mr. Methuen, that ſo no advice might be given to the enemy; and, by a pretended miſtake, fir John himſelf was 
unfortunately itop'd, under color of this embargo, yet five ſhips were ſuffered to go over the bar, after the embargo was laid, 
two of which were Danes, by whom it was ſuſpected the deſign was diſcovered : and this was confirmed by the maſters of 
the two prizes, who ſaid, they had certain intelligence at Cadiz, of fir John Leake's deſign, and had taken care to fruſtrate it. 
Annals of Queen Ann, 


there 


I come now to maritime affairs, with which 1 


. Suppoſed 
gallions were about to fail from Cadiz for the Weſt- — of 


indies; whereupon he ſet fail, the 25th of Febru- the Portu- 
ary, to indeavor to intercept them: but to his great gueſe. 


Q. An u, 
reproaches (deſerved or undeſerved I ſhall not An? 1706, 


in. 
We left fir John Leake, with a ſquadron of —_— 
Alrs. 


a” Wo. £2_ 
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Ax x, therefore made away for the Streights ; but could 
Aw 1706. not reach Gibraltar till the goth of March. He 
e there joined, the 3d of April, by a ſquadron 

of twelve Engliſh and Dutch men of war, com- 
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thither; and the fleet arriving, the firſt of June, Q. A ww, 
the place was ſurrender'd the next day. a . I 706 

The 26th, fir John Leake arrived, with the. 
fleet, before Alicant, which they found had a nu- And Alicant 


The ſiege of 
Barcelona 


raiſed. 


Troops land- 


ed at Valen- 
cia, 


Carthagena, 


manded by commadore Price, having ſome land- 
forces on board : whereupon it was reſolved to fail 
to the relief of Barcelona, which was then diſtreſs'd 
by ſea and land, 

The fleet ſailed accordingly, the 13th, and, the 
18th, arrived off Altea, The 2oth, fir George 
Byng joined them with another ſquadron from 
England; as did commadore Walker, with his 
ſquadron, the 23d. The fleet now conſiſting of 
fifty-three ſhips of the line, and fix frigats, beſide 
tranſports, it was reſolved, that every ſhip ſhould 
make the beſt of their way, without ſtaying for 
one another, 

The 26th, the earl of Peterborough came off 
from Tarragona, with diverſe barks, on board of 
which were 1400 land-forces. His excellency went 
on board the Prince George, and hoiſted the union- 
flag, taking upon him the command of the fleet, 
as admiral, The fame day, letters came from 
King Charles, of the 23d, with very preſſing in- 
ſtances for relief; and, within two hours after, a 
freſh and fair gale happily ſprung up, which brought 
the fleet, with all the forces and recruits, from 
England and Ireland, to an anchor before Barce- 
lona, the 27th, in the afternoon, to the inex- 
preſſible joy of the inhabitants, who expected a 
ſtorm that very night. Sir George Byng, and fir 
John Jennings, with ſome others of the belt ſailers, 
who got thither a few hours before the reſt, diſ- 
cover*d the rear of the French fleet making off in 
great diſorder (1). 

The land- forces and marines were immediately 
put on ſhoar, and the admirals waited on the King, 
who received them in a manner ſuitable to the im- 
minent danger they had juſt reſcued him from. 
The French continued the ſiege, the 28th and 
29th; but the zoth, in the afternoon, they raiſed 
it, with great noiſe and precipitation, ſeting fire 
to, and deſtroying whatever they could of their 
camp and ſtores. They were terribly harraſs'd in 
their retreat, as well by ſeveral volunteers from the 
City, as the miquelets and peaſants from the moun- 
tains, who ſkirmiſh'd with them till eleven at night, 
and the beſt part of the next day, when they took 
from them two field-pieces, and ſome waggons 3 
while thoſe from the town pillaged the enemy's 
abandon'd camp (2). The accounts publiſhed of 
this retreat at Paris, pretend, it was. in very good 
order, and that they always beat thoſe who purſued 
them. But how came they then to part with their 
field-pieces and waggons ? 

Barcelona being thus relieved, the fleet failed 
from thence, the 7th of May, with what forces 
could be ſpared from the ſervice of Catalonia, and 
arrived on the coaſt of Valencia, the 13th, where 
the earl of Peterborough being put on ſhoar, they 
were landed the next day. The 19th, it was re- 
ſolved, in a council of war, to proceed to Alicant 
but being got the length of Altea, two gentlemen 
came off, and acquainted the admiral, that the in- 
habirants of Carthagena were diſpoſed, upon the 
appearance of the fleet, 'to declare for King 
Charles III. It was thereupon reſolved to proceed 


merous gariſon, commanded by brigadier Mahoni, 
an Iriſhman, who defended the place, with great 
bravery, till the 28th of July, when it was taken 
by ſtorm ; Mahoni, with his gariſon, retiring into 
the caſtle, where he continued to make a gallant 
defence, till (if we may believe father Daniel) a 
want of water, and other neceſſaries, obliged him 
to ſurrender, upon honorable terms. 


ſurrender. 


While our fleet was thus victorious on the coaſt The campain 
of Spain, the affairs of King Charles, in the in- in Portugal 
ward parts of Spain, had been ſucceſsful beyond and Spain. 


expectation, and an intire ſubmiſſion of thoſe ex- 
tenſive dominions ſeemed to be out of all doubt, 
when his Catholic Majeſty, by the advice of his 


| German miniſters, and contrary to that of his 


friends and allies, took the fatal reſolution of going 
thro* Arragon to Madrid, and ſtopping at Sara- 
goſſa, in his way thither, which overthrew all the 
meaſures concerted in his favor, and was alone the 
cauſe ot all the misfortunes which inſued, and, in 
the end, Joſt him the Monarchy. 


But to deſcend to ſome farther particulars : the Alcantara 
confederate forces in Portugal, being much ſuperior taken. 


to thoſe under the duke of Berwick, began the 
campain, on that ſide, with the ſieg of Alcantara, 
before which town they fate down the 10th of 
April, N. S. and, on the 14th, the gariſon, to the 
number of 3282 men, beſide officers, ſurrendered 
priſoners of war. The earl of Galway, hereupon, 
advanced farther into Spain, and publiſhed a mani- 
teſto; declaring, that he did not come into Spain 
as an enemy; bur to deliver them from the 
French yoke ; and whatever officers would re- 
„turn to the obedience of their lawful ſoverein, 
King Charles III, ſhould injoy the ſame poſts 
{© they held, under the duke d' Anjou.“ 

The court of Spain was hereupon apprehenſive, 
that the allies would have marched directly to 


; Madrid, and, King Philip being abſent, on his 


expedition for the recovery of Barcelona, his Queen 
ſummon'd the grandees and magiſtrates to attend 
her, and made them the following ſpeech : 


* I have ſent for you to acquaint you what Speech of 
&« diſtreſs the ſtate is in: I cannot conceal it from King Philip's 


„you, while the King is expoling his lite in your 
defence; heaven bleſſes his arms in Catalonia, 
and we hope that rebellious province will 10011 be 
reduced; but affairs do not go ſo well in Eitra- 
madura, The Portuguele advance; wil you 
tamely ſee ſuch enemies approach you ? do you 
not think of exerting your utmoſt efforts to 
make them repent of their audaciouſneſs ? the 
preſervation of the Monarchy is now the point 
in m_ : you ought, in this preſſing neceſſity, 
to ſhew your loyalty and zeal, by ſacrificing 
your all for the King, for me, and yourlelves ; 
powerful and ſpeedy ſuccors are neceſſary. 1 
am the firſt Queen, who has appear'd in this 
place, on ſuch an occaſion : when I give you 
ſuch extraordinary marks of my affection, I 
well deſerve you ſhould do ſomething for me, 
and appear in my defence.” 
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This ipeech, pathetic as it was, had very little 


Queen to the 
grandees of 
Spain. 


(1) According to de Larrey, the French gave ut, to ſalve their honor, that they retired with their fleet, becauſe a can- 
tageous diſtemper began to ſhew itſelf among themen. Hiſt de Fr. ſous Louis XIV. Cowardice and fear are often contageous, 


and fo the allegation may perhaps have been juſt 
(2) The French had been thirty-five days before the place. 


Their army conſiſted, at firſt, of 20,000 men, of which they 


loſt 5000. The gariſon, on the contrary, till the earl of Peterborough found means to throw in a ſupply, was but 800 men 


ſtrong. The allies found in the enemy's camp, 


gun powder; 40,000 cartridges ready fill d; 500 barrels of muſket ſhot, 
great royal grenadoes ; 12,300 hand-grenades ; 40,000 cannon-balls, 78, 
quantities of rye, oats and wheat ; 10,000 pair of ſhoes ; ſeveral iron mills, 


wounded men, Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. II, p. 807. 


upwards of 100 large braſs-cannon 3 twenty-ſeven mortars; 5000 barrels of 

with a great quantity of lead; 2000 bombs; 10,000 
ooo ſpades and ſhovels ; 13, co lacks o meal ; vaſt 
and other warlike utenſils ; beſide 1500 tuck and 


effect 


* 
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Q. An x, eſfrct on the Spaniards. They were oppreſs d by 
the French, inſulted and trampled on by a people 
whom they heartily deſpis'd and hated 3 they, 
therefore feared no alteration for the worſe: this 
favorable juncture was, however, unhappily loſt, 
thro' the abundant caution or obſtinacy of the 
Portugueſe, who, notwithſtanding all the remon- 


Ax. 1706. 
3 


C:vidad Ro. 
diigo taken. 


King Philip 
quits Madrid. at Salamanca; and, on the 18th, incamp'd at Eſpi- 


King Charles The 24th, the marquis das Minas and the ear! 
proclaim'd + 


there, 


King Charles Toledo, Salamanca, and the reſt of the towns in 
joins the allies 
late. 


Death of the 


the earl of Galway, at Guadalaxara, the 6th of Au- 
guſt, with ſix or ſeven regiments. 


ſtrances of the confederate generals to induce them 


determined z they therefore march'd towards Civi- 
dad Rodrigo, which they inveſted the 2 1ſt of May, 
and took the 26th. 7 
of the raiſing the ſiege of Barcelona, it was unani- 
mouſly agreed to march to Madrid. 
The 7th ot June, the confederate army arrived 


nal, whither deputies came, from the Eſcurial, to 
make their ſubmiſſion. King Philip, in the mean 
time, was fo hard preſs'd by the earl of Peter- 
borough, after his raiſing the ſiege of Barcelona, 


that he was forced to retire to the frontiers of 


France, where he left his army, and went, by the 
way of Navarre, to Madrid ; but receiving in- 
telligence that the Portugucle were advancing thi- 
ther, he again retired, with his court, to the con- 
fines of France. 


of Galway, took eſſion of that capital, and 
cauſed King Charles III to be proclaimed there, the 
27th. This had ſuch an influence on the Spaniards, 
that Toledo immediately declared for him; cardi- 
nal Portacarero himſelf, wrote to the marquis das 
Minas, aſſuring him of his ſubmiſſion to King 
Charles III, and even the courts of judicature ad- 
miniſtered juſtice in his name. Upon this ſucceſs, 
the confederate generals ſent exprels after expreſs to 
King Charles, to haſten his march and join them, 
before King Philip could be re-inforced, with all 
the forces he could aſſemble : but the province of 
Arragon declaring for him, at the ſame time, he 
marched into Saragoſſa, where he received the ſub- 
miſſion of the ſeveral towns of that province, who 
ſwore allegiance to him. Here he unhappily ſpent 
ſo much time, partly in bull-feaſts and other di- 
verſions, and partly in an ill-tim'd fit of devotion, 
that King Philip aſſembled an army ſuperior to 
that of the allies, and obliged them to quit Madrid. 


Caſtille, which had declared for King Charles, were 
forced to return to the obedience of King Philip, and 
when it was too late, the former, with the earl of 
Peterborough, joined the marquis das Minas and 


Their retreat 
to Portugal was now cut off; and Alcantara, which, 


to advance towards Madrid, during the ſiege of 
Barcelona, perſiſted in their reſolution, not to leave 
their own frontiers, till the fate of Barcelona was 


The next day, upon the news 


as we have ſeen above, was taken by the Portu- 
gueſe, in the begining of the campain, was retaken 
by the Spaniards, as was likewiſe Carthagena, which 
had been taken by admiral Leake. There was 
therefore now no other remedy but to retire into 
Valencia, and take up winter-quarters there: and 
thus the campain in Spain, which begun ſo glorioufly, 
ended unhappily. 

Before I leave theſe parts, I muſt juſt mention, 


King of Por- that in the begining of December died don Pedro, 


tugal. 


time, appeared off of Plymouth, that ſame day, 


ſtrong welter| 


dropp'd. Lediard's naval hiſt, Vol. IL. p. 811. | 


King of Portugal, in the 58th year of his age, and 


the allies : but to return to the fleet. 


ders, detach'd fir John Jennings, with twelve men 
of war, and a fireſhip, for Liſbon, and watered 
in Altea-Bay, failed from thence, the 26th of Au- 
guſt, towards Ivica. He arrived there, the 29th, 
and found the governor and inhabitants of that 
place ſo well diſpoſed for King Charles III, 
that upon the firſt appearance of the fleet, they 
ſent deputies on board to make their ſubmiſſion. 

The 2d of September, the fleet ſailed from Ivica, 
and was the next day before Majorca, where the 
Conde de Alcudia, the viceroy, with ſome few 
who favored the duke of Anjou's intereſt, offered 
to reſiſt; but two bomb veſſels being ſent into 
Palma, the capital of the iſland, upon their 
throwing in three or four ſhells, the inhabitants 
obliged the vice-roy to retire to the palace, and 
deſire a capitulation, which was concluded the 7th. 

Sir John having left a gariſon of a hundred ma- 
rines, with a captain and Jieutenait, in the caſtle 
of Porto-Pin, and two men of war to tranſport 
the viceroy and his adherents, who were deſirous to 
remove, failed the 12th, from Majorca, and 
paſs'd thro' the Streights the 21ſt. The 23d, 
being off the ſouthward cape, he detached fir 
George Byng, purſuant to orders he had received 
from the lord high admiral, with a ſquadron, to- 
wards Liſbon, and with the reſt of the fleet, pro- 
ceeded on his voyage home. He arrived, the 6th 
of October, at St. Helens, came ſome days after 
to London, and, having waited on the Queen, 
and her royal conſort, received from them both 
that gracious and generous reception, which his long, 
eminent, and ſucceſsful ſervices, had ſo well me- 
rited, | 


ſevere perſecution had prepared for a general re- 
volt: to this end, the grand fleet, under the com- 
mand of fir Cloudeſly Shovel, faiPd from Eng- 
land, with 10,000 land-men on board, about the 
middle of Auguſt, but being detained a conſider- 
able time, by contrary winds, that deſign was laid 
alide (1), and the earl of Rivers, with the land- 
forces on board, faiPd for the river of Liſbon, 
where they arrived, the 18th of October. The 
ear] propoſed the joining a body of the Portu- 
gueſe troops, and marching directly for Madrid: 
but the Portugueſe being ill provided for ſuch an 
expedition, and the earl inſiſting, that he would be 
commanded by none but the King, they did not 
think fit to come into thoſe meaſures. His lord- 
ſhip hereupon ſail'd for Alicant, and having landed 
the troops there, he returned to England, the in- 
ſuing ſpring, together with the earl of Eſſex, briga- 
dier Gorges, and ſeveral other officers, who im- 
bark'd on the firſt deſign, leaving the fleet, under 
the command of fir Cloudeſly Shovel, at Liſbon. 


Imperialiſts at Calcinnato, in the abſence of Prince 
Eugene, they drove them from their poſts, and 


obliged them to quit the Breſcian, with the loſs 


(1) The 10th of Auguſt, the wind being eaſterly, and a briſk gale, fir Cloudeſly, with the whole Engliſh fleet, ſet fail in 
the morning, believing the Dutch could not be far off, the wind having been fair the night before: but, whatever was the 


cauſe, they did not come to St. Helens till the 12th in the morning, which fatal delay 
ſign ; and was the occaſion of the project of a deſcent _—_ laid aſide. a l 

loudeſly, and to take in freſh water, the Engliſh fleet, in the mean 
about noon, and lay by till the evening ; but was not joined by the Dutch 
till the 14th in the morning, when the whole fleet, being come near the mouth of the channel, was forc'd into Torbay, by a 
firſt and ſecond-rate ſhips were laid up, and the whole deſign 


the morning, they anchor'd a tide ta get intelligence of fir 


y wind, which continuing ſeveral weeks, the 


- 


proved the overthrow of the whole de- 
When the Dutch arrived at St. Helens, the 12th, in 


of 


was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, don Juan the IVth, Q. A x 1 
who, on his acceſſion, declared, that he would Ax” 1706, 
punctually obſerve all his father's ingagements with 


LAN 


Sir John Leake having, according to his or- Ivica ſubmit; 


to Kin 
hk 


Majorca re. 
duced, 


Sir John 
ke re- 
turns home, 


The confederates had formed a deſign, this year, a deſcent 
of making a deſcent upon F rance, by way of di- upon France 


verſion, and to ſupport the Proteſtants, whom a but 
r 


In Italy, the French had ſome ſucceſs, in the Ty, campain 
begining of the campain ; for having attack'd the in Italy. 
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A x x, of $000 men kill'd or taken, beſide their cannon 
j AN* 1706+ and baggage. This ſucceſs incourag'd the French 


ſeſſion of the enemy till the next ſpri 
: pring, when the Q. AN x 
marquis de St. Pater arrived there with the ratißca- N I — 


i ang to order the duke de la Feuillade to beſiege | tion of a treaty, by the French King, for the 


the battle of Turin, near Medoli, in the Milaneſe. 


Turin. Accordingly, the French begun to batter the 
town and citadel the 8th of June, and the 15th the 
beſiegers fired red-hot bullets, many of which falling 
near the duke of Savoy's palace, his royal Highneſs 
ſ-nt the royal family to Quieraſco, and followed 
himſelf two days after, leaving a numerous gariſon 
under command o the Imperial general 'Thaun. 
Soon after, his royal Highneſs received advice from 
Prince Eugene, that he had paſs'd the Adige, and 
was advancing to join him, About the ſame time, 
the duke de Vendome was called out of Italy to 
command the French army in Flanders, and the 


duke of Orleans took upon him the command of 


the army in Italy, which was intended to oppoſe 
Prince Eugene's march: but the Prince appear'd to 
be the greateſt general ; for, notwithſtanding all 
the duke could do to prevent it, he joined the duke 
of Savoy the firſt of September. 

The city of Turin was, by that time, reduced 
to great diſtreſs, moſt of their powder being ſpent ; 
and the enemy, having made a lodgment on the 
counterſcarp, afterwards attack'd a half moon and 
two counter-guards, which they carried. The 
Imperialiſts indeed beat them out again; but as 
they were in ſo great want of ammunition, it would 
have been impoſſible for them to reſiſt many ſuch 
attacks. His royal Highneſs and Prince Eugene 
found themſelves therefore under a neceſſity of 
marching immediately to the relief of Turin. This 
they did accordingly, and, on the 7th, happened 
that memorable battle which changed the whole 
face of affairs in Italy. The confederates march'd 
by break of day towards the enemy, and by noon 
the victory was intirely theirs, and the city de- 
livered; for the enemy abandoned the attack, and 
their camp, with the greateſt precipitation, retiring, 
with the remains of their army, on the other ſide 
of the Po. The reſt of the day was ſpent in taking 
ſeveral caſſines and redoubts poſſels'd by the enemy, 
who all ſurrender'd themſelves priſoners of war, 
and his royal Highneſs enter'd triumphantly his 
capital the ſame evening. As a ſmall allay how- 
ever to this ſucceſs, the French, under the com- 
mand of count Medavi, defeated the Prince of 
Heſſe, and a body of Germans, two days after 


This was nevertheleſs but a trifle, if compared 
with the numerous loſſes which France ſuſtain'd in 
theſe parts, about this time : for the duke of Savoy 
and Prince Eugene, in order to improve their late 
victory, march'd immediately into the Milaneſe, 
where almoſt all the towns ſurrendered to them at 
their approach. The 24th of September, the city 
of Milan itſelf ſent a deputation, offering to ſub- 


mit to his Imperial Majeſty and the houſe of Au- 


ſtria, and, on the 26th, Prince Eugene made his 


triumphant entry into that city. The duke of 


Savoy, having reduced Piccighitone, Tortona, A- 
lexandria, Modena, and ſeveral other places of 
leſs note, appeared on the 16th of November, be- 
fore Caſal, which ſurrendered the 6th of Decem- 
ber, the gariſon, which conſiſted of near 2000 men, 
being made priſoners of war. In this place, his 
royal Highneſs found ſeventy-ſix pieces of cannon, 
witha great quantity of ammunition and proviſions. 
Thus the campain in Italy ended very gloriouſly 
for the allies, and all the troops, except a body 
under the Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, who were left to 
block up Cremona, were ſent into winter-quarters. 
The 14th of December, Prince Eugene went to 
Milan, of which duchy he was made governor for 
King Charles III, his Imperial Majeſty having 


granted the inveſtiture thereof to the King of 


Spain. The caſtle continued however in the poſ- 
Ne 42. Vol. III. 


quiting of all places, which he or King Philip 
held in the Milaneſe, Mantuan, Cremoneſe, and 


Montſerrat, on condition that their troops ſhould be 
ſafely conducted to Suza. 


As to the affairs of th 
pais'd them by, as havin 
with our hiſtory ; but f ſhall be obliged now to 
make ſome mention of them, becauſe the pro- 
ceedings of the King of Sweden begining to raiſe a 
jealouly in the allies, they were obliged to take 
lome ſteps which might prevent the evil conſe- 
quences that might poſſibly attend them. The 
northern Hero, who was reſolutely bent upon de- 
chroning his ſworn enemy, Auguitus, King of Po- 
land, obſerving that he ſhould never be able to do 
ic eltectually, unleſs he could cut off the ſupplies 
which he conſtantly received from Saxony, marched 
thro* Sileſia and Lufatia, into that Electorate, 
plundered the — 4 country, and obliged the rich 
city of Leipzick, and other towns, to pay him 
contribution, and took up his winter-quarters 
there, to the great terror of the reſt of the Umpire, 
as well as Saxony: but of this I ſhall have occa- 


lion to ſay more, in my relation of the tranſac- 
tions of the inſuing year. 


Her Majeſty and the States-general continued, And of Hun- 
in the mean time, their mediation between the Em. gary. 


peror and the malecontents in Hungary; but to 
very little purpoſe : the negociations were broken 


off, and each ſide again prepared to renew the 
war. 


I come now to the grand affair of this year, and The treaty of 
indeed of this reign; I mcan the union between union begun. 


the two kingdoms of England and Scotland ; a 
work of fo great importance, that it had been at- 
tempted, tho? in vain, in almoſt every reign from 
that ot Henry VIII, down to the glorious reign 
of Queen Ann, for which it ſeem'd reſerv'd. Her 
Majelty, ſoon after the riſing of the parliament, in 
puriuance of ſeveral acts pais'd in each kingdom, 
iſſued a commiſſion, under the reſpective great ſeals, 
conſtituting a certain number of lords, and others, 
of either kingdom, commiſſioners, to treat of an 
union between the two kingdoms of Eugland and 
Scotland. Thele commiſſioners met, the firſt time, 
at the Cock- pit, at Whitehall, the 16th of April, 
and their commiſſion being read, the lord-keeper 
Cowper made a ſpeech, in the name of the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, as the earl of Seafield, lord-chan- 
cellor of Scotland, did on behalf of the commil- 


tioners of that nation, and then they adjourn'd to 
the 22d. | 


The commiſſioners, on both ſides, being met Preliminary 
again on that day, the lord Cowper, in the name of articles. 


the lords-commillioners of England, - deliver*d to 
the board the following preliminary articles, which 
were read: 

1. That all propoſals, made by either ſide, 
e be made in writing, and every point, when 
agreed, ſhall be reduced into writing. | 
2, That no point, tho' agreed on, and re- 
duced into writing, ſhall be, obligatory, on ei- 
<« ther ſide, till all matters be adjuſted in ſuch man- 
ner as will be proper to be laid before the 
Queen, and the two parliaments, for their ap- 
«© probation. 

3. That there be a commitee appointed, con- 


e ſiſting of a certain number of each commiſſion, 


to reviſe the minutes of what paſſes, which are 
e not to be inſerted by the ſecretaries in their re- 
« ſpective books, but by order of the ſaid com- 
e mitee, having, firſt made report thereof to the 
ce reſpective commiſſioners, and received their ap- 
«© probation of the lame. 


e North, I have hitherto Affairs of the 
no immediate connexion North. 
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WWW 


C:vidad Ro. 
diigo taken. 


King Philip 
quits Madrid. 


whom they heartily deſpig'd and hated 3 they, 
therefore feared no alteration for the worſe : this 
favorable juncture was, however, unhappily loſt, 
thro' the abundant caution or obſtinacy of the 
Portugueſe, who, notwithſtanding all the remon- 
ſtrances of the confederate generals to induce them 
to advance towards Madrid, during the ſiege of 
Barcelona, perſiſted in their reſolution, not to leave 
their own frontiers, till the fate of Barcelona was 
determined; they therefore march'd towards Civi- 
dad Rodrigo, which they inveſted the 21ſt of May, 
and took the 26th. The next day, upon the news 
of the raiſing the ſiege of Barcelona, it was unani- 
mouſly agreed to march to Madrid. ; 
The 7th ot Jane, the confederate army arrived 
at Salamanca; and, on the 18th, incamp'd at Eſpi- 
nal, whither deputies came, from the ſcurial, to 
make their ſubmiſſion. King Philip, in the mean 
time, was fo hard preſs'd by the earl of Peter- 
borough, after his raiſing the ſiege of Barcelona, 
that he was forced to retire to the frontiers of 
France, where he left his army, and went, by the 
way of Navarre, to Madrid; but receiving in- 
telligence that the Portugucſe were advancing thi- 
ther, he again retired, with his court, to the con- 


fines of France. 


King Charles The 24th, the _— das Minas and the ear] 


proclaim'd 
there, 


King Charles 
joins the allies 
too late. 


Death of the 
King of Por- 
tugal. 


the morning, believing the Dutch could not be far off, the wird having 


of Galway, took eſſion of that capital, and 
cauſed King Charles III to be proclaimed there, the 
27th. This had ſuch an influence on the Spaniards, 
that Toledo immediately declared for him; cardi- 
nal Portacarero himſelf, wrote to the marquis das 
Minas, aſſuring him of his ſubmiſſion to King 
Charles III, and even the courts of judicature ad- 
miniſtered juſtice in his name. Upon this ſucceſs, 
the confederate generals ſent expreſs after expreſs to 
King Charles, to haſten his march and join them, 
before King Philip could be re-inforced, with all 
the forces he could aſſemble : but the province of 
Arragon declaring for him, at the ſame time, he 
marched into Saragoſſa, where he received the ſub- 
miſſion of the ſeveral towns of that province, who 
ſwore allegiance to him. Here he unhappily ſpent 
ſo much time, partly in bull-feaſts and other di- 
verſions, and partly 1n an ill-tim'd fir of devotion, 
that King Philip aſſembled an army ſuperior to 
that of the allies, and obliged them to quit Madrid, 
Toledo, Salamanca, and the reſt of the towns in 
Caſtille, which had declared for King Charles, were 
forced to return to the obedience of King Philip, and 
when it was too late, the former, with the earl of 
Peterborough, joined the marquis das Minas and 
the earl of Galway, at Guadalaxara, the 6th of Au- 
guſt, with ſix or ſeven regiments. Their retreat 
to Portugal was now cut off; and Alcantara, which, 
as we have ſeen above, was taken by the Portu- 
gueſe, in the begining of the campain, was retaken 
by the Spaniards, as was likewiſe Carthagena, which 
had been taken by admiral Leake. There was 
therefore now no other remedy but to retire into 
Valencia, and take up winter-quarters there : and 
thus the campain in Spain, which begun ſo glorioufly, 
ended unhappily. 

Before I leave theſe parts, I muſt juſt mention, 
that in the begining of December died don Pedro, 
King of Portugal, in the 58th year of his age, and 


was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon, don Juan the IVth, 
who, on his acceſſion, declared, that he would 
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punctually obſerve all his father's ingagements with 


the allies: but to return to the fleet. 


Sir John Leake having, according to his or- Ivica ſubmits 
ders, detach'd fir John Jennings, with twelve men to King 
of war, and-a fireſhip, for Liſbon, and watered Charles. 


in Altea-Bay, failed from thence, the 26th of Au- 
guſt, towards Ivica. He arrived there, the 29th, 
and found the governor and inhabitants of that 
place ſo well diſpoſed for King Charles III, 
that upon the firſt appearance of the fleet, they 
ſent deputies on board to make their ſubmiſſion. 


The 2d of September, the fleet failed from Ivica, Majorca te. 
and was the next day before Majorca, where the duced. 


Conde de Alcudia, the viceroy, with ſome few 
who favored the duke of Anjou's intereſt, offered 
to reſiſt ; but two bomb veſſels being ſent into 
Palma, the capital of the iſland, upon their 
throwing in three or four ſhells, the inhabitants 
obliged the vice-roy to retire to the palace, and 
deſire a capitulation, which was concluded the 7th. 


Sir John having lefc a gariſon of a hundred ma- Sir John 


rines, with a captain and lieutenaut, in the caſtle 
of Porto-Pin, and two men of war to tranſport 
the viceroy and his adherents, who were deſirous to 
remove, failed the 12th, from Majorca, and 
paſs'd thro' the Streights the 21ſt. The 23d, 
being off the ſouthward cape, he detached fir 
George Byng, purſuant to orders he had received 
from the lord high admiral, with a ſquadron, to- 
wards Liſbon, and with the reſt of the fleet, pro- 
ceeded on his voyage home. He arrived, the 6th 
of October, at St. Helens, came ſome days after 
to London, and, having waited on the Queen, 
and her royal conſort, received from them both 
that gracious and generous reception, which his long, 
eminent, and ſucceſsful ſervices, had ſo well me- 
rited, 


tur 


ke re- 


ns home, 


The confederates had formed a deſign, this year, a deſcent 
of making a deſcent upon France, by way of di- upon France 


verſion, and to ſup 


rt the Proteſtants, whom a deſign'd, but 


ſevere perſecution had prepared for a general re- fruſtrated. 


volt: to this end, the grand fleet, under the com- 
mand of fir Cloudeſly Shovel, ſail'd from Eng- 
land, with 10,000 land-men on board, about the 
middle of Auguſt, but being detained a conſider- 
able time, by contrary winds, that deſign was laid 
aſide (1), and the ear] of Rivers, with the land- 
forces on board, ſaib'd for the river of Liſbon, 
where they arrived, the 18th of October. The 
ear] propoſed the joining a body of the Portu- 
gueſe troops, and marching directly for Madrid: 


but the Portugueſe being ill provided for ſuch an 


expedition, and the earl inſiſting, that he would be 
commanded by none but the King, they did not 
think fit to come into thoſe meaſures. His lord- 


ſhip hereupon faiPd for Alicant, and having landed 


the troops there, he returned to England, the in- 
ſuing ſpring, together with the earl of Eſſex, briga- 
dier Gorges, and ſeveral other officers, who im- 
bark'd on the firſt deſign, leaving the fleet, under 
the command of fir Cloudeſly Shovel, at Liſbon. 


In Italy, the French had ſome ſucceſs, in the 1 : 
begining of the campain; for having attack'd the in BH” 


Imperialiſts at Calcinnato, in the abſence of Prince 
Eugene, they drove them from their poſts, and 
obliged them to quit the Breſcian, with the loſs 


(1) The 10th of Auguſt, the wind being eaſterly, and a briſk gale, fir Cloudeſly, with the whole Engliſh fleet, ſet fail in 


been fair the night before : but, whatever was the 


cauſe, they did not come to St. Helens till the 12th in the morning, which fatal delay proved the overthrow of the whole de- 


ſign; and was the bccaſion of the project of a deſ 
the morning, they anchor'd a tide ta get intelligen 
time, appeared off of Plymouth, that ſame day, 


till the 14th in the morning, when the whole fleet, 
ſtrong welterly wind, which continuing ſeveral weeks, the firſt and ſecond-rate 


dropp'd. Lediard's naval hiſt, Vol. II. P. 811. 


cent being laid aſide. 
ce of fir Cloudeſly, and to take in freſh water, the Engliſh fleet, in the mean 
about noon, and lay by till the evening ; but was not joined by the Dutch 
being come near the mouth of the channel, was forc'd into Torbay, by a 
ſhips were laid up, and the whole deſign 


of 


When the Dutch arrived at St. Helens, the 12th, in 
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and baggage. This ſucceſs incourag'd the French 
King to order the duke de la Feuillade to beſiege 
Turin. Accordingly, the French begun to batter the 
town and citadel the 8th of June, and the 15th the 
beſiegers fired red-hot bullets, many of which falling 
near the duke of Savoy's palace, his royal Highneſs 
ſ-nt the royal family to Quieraſco, and followed 
himſelf two days after, leaving a numerous gariſon 
under command o the Imperial general "Thaun. 
Soon after, his royal Highneſs received advice from 
Prince Eugene, that he had paſs'd the Adige, and 
was advancing to join him, About the fame time, 
the duke de Vendome was called out of Italy to 
command the French army in Flanders, and the 
duke of Orleans took upon him the command of 
the army in Italy, which was intended to oppoſe 
Prince Eugene's march: but the Prince appear*d to 
be the greateſt general; for, notwithſtanding all 
the duke could do to prevent it, he joined the duke 
of Savoy the firſt of September. 

The city of Turin was, by that time, reduced 
to great diſtreſs, moſt of their powder being ſpent ; 
and the enemy, having made a lodgment on the 
counterſcarp, afterwards attack'd a half moon and 
two counter-guards, which they carried. The 
Imperialiſts indeed beat them out again; but as 
they were in ſo great want ot ammunition, it would 
have been impoſlible for them to reſiſt many ſuch 
attacks. His royal Highneſs and Prince Eugene 
found themſelves therefore under a neceſſity of 
marching immediately to the relief of Turin. This 
they did accordingly, and, on the 7th, happened 
that memorable battle which changed the whole 
face of affairs in Italy. The confederates march'd 
by break of day towards the enemy, and by noon 
the victory was intirely theirs, and the city de- 
livered ; for the enemy abandoned the attack, and 
their camp, with the greateſt precipitation, retiring, 
with the remains of their army, on the other ſide 
of the Po. The reſt of the day was ſpent in taking 
ſeveral caſſines and redoubts poſſeſs'd by the enemy, 
who all ſurrender'd themſelves priſoners of war, 
and his royal Highneſs enter'd triumphantly his 
capital the ſame evening. As a ſmall allay how- 
ever to this ſucceſs, the French, under the com- 
mand of count Medavi, defeated the Prince of 
Heſſe, and a body of Germans, two days after 


the battle of Turin, near Medoli, in the Milaneſe, 


This was nevertheleſs but a trifle, if compared 
with the numerous loſſes which France ſuſtain'd in 
theſe parts, about this time: for the duke of Savoy 
and Prince Eugene, in order to improve their late 
victory, march'd immediately into the Milaneſe, 
where almoſt all the towns ſurrendered to them at 
their approach. The 24th of September, the city 
of Milan itſelf ſent a deputation, offering to ſub- 


mit to his Imperial Majeſty and the houſe of Au- 


ſtria, and, on the 26th, Prince Eugene made his 
triumphant entry into that city. 
Savoy, having reduced Piccighitone, Tortona, A- 
lexandria, Modena, and ſeveral other places of 
leſs note, appeared on the 16th of November, be- 
fore Caſal, which ſurrendered the 6th of Decem- 
ber, the gariſon, which conſiſted of near 2000 men, 
being made priſoners of war. In this place, his 
royal Highneſs found ſeventy-ſix pieces of cannon, 
with a great quantity of ammunition and proviſions. 
Thus the campain in Italy ended very gloriouſly 
tor the allies, and all the troops, except a body 
under the Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, who were left to 
block up Cremona, were ſent into winter-quarters. 
The 14th of December, Prince Eugene went to 
Milan, of which duchy he was made governor for 
King Charles III, his Imperial Majeſty having 
oranted the inveſtiture thereof to the King of 
Spain. Thecaſtle continued however in the poſ- 
Ne 42. Vol. III. 
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ſeſſion of the enemy till the next ſpring, when the 
marquis de St. Pater arrived there with the ratifca- A 
tion ot a treaty, by the French King, for the 
quiting of all places, which he or King Philip 
held in the Milaneſe, Mantuan, Cremoneſe, and 


Montſerrat, on condition that their troops ſhould be 
lately conducted to Suza. 


As to the affairs of the North, I have hitherto agairs of the 
no immediate connexion North. 


pais'd them by, as havin 

with our hiſtory ; but iq ſhall be obliged now to 
make ſome mention of them, becauſe the pro- 
ceedings of the King of Sweden begining to raiſe a 
jealouly in the allies, they were obliged to take 
lome ſteps which might 'prevent the evil conſe- 
quences that might poſſibly attend them. The 
northern Hero, who was reſolutely bent upon de- 
throning his ſworn enemy, Auguſtus, King of Po- 
land, obſerving that he ſhould never be able to do 
it eltectually, unleſs he could cut off the ſupplies 
which he conſtantly received from Saxony, marched 
thro* Sileſia and Lulatia, into that Electorate, 
plundered the _ country, and obliged the rich 
city of Leipzick, and other towns, ro pay him 
contribution, and took up his winter-quarters 
there, to the great terror of the reſt of the Umpire, 
as well as Saxony: but of this I ſhall have occa- 


lion to ſay more, in my relation of the tranſac- 
tions of the inſuing year. 


in 
peror and the malecontents in Hungary; but to 


very little purpoſe : the negociations were broken 


off, and each ſide again prepared to renew the 
war. 


I come now to the grand affair of this year, and The treaty of 
indeed of this reign; I mean the union between union begun. 


the two kingdoms of England and Scotland ; a 
work of fo great importance, that it had been at- 
tempted, tho? in vain, in almoſt every reign from 
that of Henry VIII, down to the glorious reign . 
ot Queen Ann, for which it ſeem'd reſerv'd. Her 

Majelty, ſoon alter the riſing of the parliament, in 
purſuance of ſcveral acts pais'd in each kingdom, 
iſſued a commiſſion, under the reſpective great ſeals, 
conſtituting a certain number of lords, and others, 
of either kingdom, commiſſioners, to treat of an 
union between the two kingdoms of Eugland and 
Scotland. Theſe commiſſioners met, the firſt time, 
at the Cock-pir, at Whitehall, the 16th of April, 
and their commiſſion being read, the lord-keeper 
Cowper made a ſpeech, in the name of the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, as the earl of Seafield, lord-chan- 
cellor of Scotland, did on behalf of the commil- 


tioners of that nation, and then they adjourn'd to 
the 22d, 


The commiſſioners, on both ſides, being met Preliminary 
again on that day, the lord Cowper, in the name of articles. 


the lords-commiſſioners of England, deliver'd to 
the board the tollowing preliminary articles, which 
were read : 

1. That all propoſals, made by either ſide, 
be made in writing, and every point, when 
agreed, ſhall be reduced into writing. | 

2. That no point, tho' agreed on, and re- 
duced into writing, ſhall be.obligatory, on ei- 
ther ſide, till all matters be adjuſted in ſuch man- 
ner as will be proper to be laid before the 
«« Queen, and the two parliaments, for their ap- 
„ probation. 

3. That there be a commitee appointed, con- 
<« ſiſt ing of a certain number of each commiſſion, 
c to reviſe the minutes of what paſſes, which are 
not to be inſerted by the ſecretaries in their re- 
ſpective books, but by order of the ſaid com- 
mitee, having firſt made report thereof to the 
reſpective commiſſioners, and received their ap- 
c probation of the — * 


cc 


4. That 


Her Majeſty and the States- general continued, And of Hun- 
the mean time, their mediation between the Em- gary. 


— 
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Q. Ann, 4. © That all proceedings of the commiſſioners 
A w' 1706.“ -o both kingdoms, during the treaty, be kept 
1 fecret.“ 
* With theſe, the lord-keeper likewiſe delivered 
a the following propoſal, which was read; 
A previous «© That the two kingdoms of England and 
propolal. «. Scotland be for ever united into one kingdom, 
« by the name of Great-Britain : that the united 
« kingdom of Great-Britain be repreſented by 
* one and the ſame parliament, and that the ſuc- 
«« ceſſion of the Monarchy of the united king- 
« dom of Great-Britain, in caſe of failure of heirs 
„ of her Majeſty's body, be according to the li- 
* mitations mentioned in an act of parhament, 
„ made in England, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
«« year of the reign of the late King William, 
« intitled, an act for the farther limitation of the 
„ crown, &c.” 

To theſe preliminaries, the commiſſioners for 
Scotland agreed, with this proviſo only; That 
& all the ſubjects of the united kingdom of Great- 
& Britain, ſhould have full freedom and intercourſe 
of trade and navigation, to or from any part 
or place, within the ſaid united kingdom, and 
* plantations thereto belonging, and that there be 
a communication of all other privileges and ad- 
„ vantages, which do or may belong to the ſub- 
«© jects of either kingdom.“ This the commiſ- 
ſionets for England acquieſc'd in, under ſuch terms, 
as in the farther progreſs of this treaty ſhould be 
found for the common advantage of both kingdoms. 
Theſe generals being agreed on, the commiſſioners 
proceeded to particulars. 

I ſhall not detain the reader, with the ſeveral 
propoſals and anſwers on every head; but only ob- 
ſerve, that after fourty-four ſeveral days of meeting, 

at two of which the Queen was perſonally preſent, 
5 he particu- the articles of this treaty were brought to maturity, 
3 of and ſign'd by the reſpective commiſſioners, on the 
agreed on. 22d of July. The next day, they were pre- 
ſented to the Queen, and were of the following 
An abſtract tenor: 
thereof, I. « That the two kingdoms of England and 
& Scotland ſhall, from the firſt of May 1707, 
« be united into one kingdom, by the name of 
Great-Britain. . 

Il. ++ That the ſucceſſion be to the Princeſs 
Sophia and her heirs, and that all Papiſts, and 
«« perſons that marry Papiſts, ſhall be for ever ex- 
« cluded inheriting the crown. 

III. That the united kingdom ſhall be repre- 
« ſented by one parliament. 

IV. That the ſubjects of the united kingdom 
& ſhall have freedom of trade and navigation to all 
&« places within the ſame, and plantations belonging 
* to it, and a communication of all other ad- 
*6 vantages. 

V. „All ſhips belonging to Scotimen, at the 
time of the union, to be deem'd ſhips of Bri- 
e tiſh built, the owners making oath that the ſame 
belong to them, 

VI. All parts of the united kingdom to be 
« under the ſame regulations of trade, and liable 
*« to the ſame cuſtoms and duties. 

VII. The united kingdom to be liable to the 
te ſame exciſe, except that a barrel of ale in Scot- 
„% land ſhall not pay above two ſhillings, on ac- 
count of the preſent exciſe in England. 

VIII. Foreign ſalt, in Scotland, ſhall pay 
<« the ſame duty as in England; but falt made in 
„ Scotland ſhall be exempted, for ſeven years, 
« from the Engliſh duty ; ſeveral conditions re- 
« lating to the falt duty, were likewiſc inſerted in 
&« this article. 

IX. When 1,997,765 J. ſhall be inacted to 
« be raiſed in England, on land, Scotland fhall add 


« a farther ſum ot 48,0001. 


| 


X. © Scotland is exempted from ſtamp duties, Q. A x x 

* oy in _ ” 4 Ax' 1706, 
. 6 alſo from the dut in ; 
- y on windows; QF ) 

XII. From the duties on coals and culm. 

XIII. Scotland ſhall not pay the malt-duty, 
* which expires June 24 1707. 

XIV. Scotland ſhall not be charged with 
any other duties, impoſed by the parliament of 
England, before the union, except thoſe con- 
** ſented to in this treaty 3 and if the parliament, 
in their proviſion for the ſervice of the year 
** 1707, ſhall lay any farther cuſtoms, Scotland 
* ſhall have an equivalent for the ſhare there- 
ot they will be liable to: malt made in Scot- 
land not to be charged during this war. 

XV. „ Scotland ſhall have an equivalent for 
** what ſhe ſhall be charged towards payment of 
the debts of England, the ſum of 398, 085 l. 
for the cuſtom and exciſe they will be liable 
to, towards paying the ſaid debts : and an equi- 
** valent ſhall be farther allowed, for the propor- 
** tion Scotland ſhall hereafter pay, by reaſon of 
the increaſe of the cuſtoms, by the increaſe of 
trade (which ſhall be the happy effect of this 
** union) and alſo for the ſalt- duty. which they 
of ſhall be obliged to pay after ſeven years. The 
* ſaid 398,085 l. to be applied to the paying the 
public debts of Scotland; to the a, to 
the African company their principal ſtock, and 
the intereſt of it; to ſatisfy ſuch as may be 
* loſers by the alteration of the coin, and ſuch 
** other uſes as commiſſioners appointed by her 
*+* Majeſty ſhall think fit: the African company to 
be diſſolved as ſoon as an act paſſes in England 
* for paying the equivalent, 

XVI. «„ The coin to be of the ſame ſtandard, 
throughout the united kingdom, as now in Eng- 
land, and a mint to be continued in Scotland, 
under the ſame rules as in England. 

XVII. The ſame weights and meaſures to be 
ce uſed as now in England, and ſtandards to be 
% kept in the burghs, agreeable to the ſtandard in 
the exchequer. 

XVIII. The laws for the regulation of trade, 
* cuſtom, and ſuch exciſes to which Scotland is 
* liable, to be the ſame with England: other 
laws in Scotland to remain as before, but alter- 
able by parliament. Laws which concern the 
** public and civil government may be the ſame 
throughout the united kingdom; but no altera- 
tion may be made in the laws which concern pri- 
vate right, except for evident utility of the ſub- 


jects of Scotland. | 


XIX. The court of ſeſſion, and other courts, 
* ſhall remain in Scotland, with ſuch regulations 
«© as are therein mention'd. | 

XX. All heritable offices, and offices for life, 
are reſerv'd to the owners, as rights of pro- 


cc rty. 

XI. «© The rights of the royal burghs in Scot- 
land ſhall remain intire. | 

XXII. Sixteen of the peers in Scotland ſhall 
& ſit and vote in the houſe of lords, and forty-five 
< repreſentatives of Scotland in the houſe of com- 
„ mons, of the parliament of Great - Britain; the 
choice whereof to be according to the act paſs'd 
in Scotland to that purpoſe: in caſe her Ma- 
* jeſty ſhall, on the 1ſt of May, declare this pre- 
« ſent parliament to be the firſt parliament of 
&« Great-Britain, the preſent parliament of Eng- 
land may be fo, on the part of England, and 
<« the ſixteen peers, and the forty-five commoners, 
&« for Scotland, to fit with them; ſuch parliament 
e to continue no longer than the Engliſh parlia- 
« ment is by law allowed to continue. 


XXIII.“ The ſixteen peers of Scotland 2 
«6 have 
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AN x, have all privileges of par liament, which the 
An' 1706.“ peers of England have, and, in caſe of _ of 
«© peers, when no parliament is in being, the peers 
— of Scotland, who fat in the laſt parliament, ſhall 


«© be ſummon'd ; and all the peers of Scotland 
0 ſhall be 


„all privileges, as fully as the peers of England, | ſol 


« except ſiting in the houſe of lords, and upon 
„ trials of peers. 

XXIV. There ſhall be one great ſeal for the 
& united kingdom; a ſeal to be ſtill uſed in Scot- 
& land, in things relating to private right, as 
<< uſual: that the privy-ſeal, ſignet, caſſet, &c. 


« now uſed, be continued ; and that the crown, | H 


« ſcepter, ſword of ſtate, records, rolls and re- 
* gl ers, public and private ſhall be ſtil] in Scot- 
“ land. { aftly, 

« All laws and ſtatutes, inconſiſtent with the 
«© terms of theſe articles, to be void. f 

Upon preſenting theſe articles to her Majeſty, 
the lord-keeper, in the name of the commiſſioners 
for England, and the lord-chanceHor of Scotland, 
for thoſe of that nation, made each a ſpeech to 
her Majeſty, ſuitable to the occaſion ; and her Ma- 
jeſty made the following ſpeech to the commiſ- 

ners: 
My lords, | 
6 I give you many thanks, for the great pains 
you have taken in this treaty 3; and am very well 
leaſed to find your indeavors and applications 

ve brought it to ſo good a concluſion : the 
« particulars of it ſeem ſo reaſonable, that I hope 
„they will meet with approbation, in the parlia- 
* ments of both kingdoms. I wiſh, therefore, 
that my ſervants of Scotland may loſe no time 
* in going down to propoſe it to my ſubjects of 
* that kingdom: and | ſhall always look upon it, 
as a particular happineſs, if this union (which 
will be ſo great a ſecurity and advantage to both 


The Queen's 
ſpeech to the cc 
commiſſioners ;; 
on preſenting , 
them. 


peers of Great-Britain, and ſhall injoy | H 


* kingdoms) can be accompliſh'd in my reign.” 
News of the The firſt news of the ever-memorable victory of 
take of Ramellies, was brought to England by colonel 
= we. Richards, aid de camp to the duke of Marlbo- 
ceſs arrives in Tough, who arrived in London, the 16th of May; 
England. and his account was confirmed, the 21ſt, by cap- 
tain Pit, another of his grace's aids de camp, with 
a farther relation of the glorious progreſſes of her 
Majeſty's arms, and thoſe of her allies. Her Ma- 
jeſty having at the ſame time, received an account 
of the ſucceſs of her fleet and forces in Spain, the 
ſame day captain Pit arrived at Kenſington, a pro- 
Proclamation clamat ion was ordered, in council, to be publiſhed, 
for a thankl- for a public thankſgiving, to be held the 27th of 
** June. At the ſame time, another order was made 
A free trade in council, and publiſh'd, to open a free trade 
vith the Spa- with the Spaniſh Netherlands, which was another 
— dan happy conſequence of the ſucceſs of her Majeſty's 
open d. arms, under the wiſe conduct of his grace the duke 

of Marlborough. | | 
The Dutch The ſame day, monſieur Vrybergue, envoy ex- 
Envoy con- traordinary from the States-general, had, ſeverally, 
12 private audiences of the Queen and Prince, to con- 
a on gratulate with them, in the name of their High- 
account of mightineſſes, upon the ſignal victory obtained by 
the victory. the arms of her Majeſty, and her allies in Brabant. 
Two days after, her Majeſty and her Royal-conſort, 
Congratula- went to Windſor, where her Majeſty was attended 
Foote by congratulatory addreſſes, from moſt parts of 
parts, her dominions. Among the reſt the loyal city of 
Particularly London, as on all other, ſo on this occaſion, was 
from the city Moſt forward to expreſs their zeal and affection to 
« London, her Majeſty's auſpicious government, by an addreſs. 
The 27th of June, the day appointed for a pub- 
lic thankſgiving, was celebrated with the uſual ſo- | 


— 


lemnities; and her Majeſty repair'd, for that end, Q. A u x, 
to the cathedral of St. Paul's, with the ſame ſtate Ax; 1706. 
ſhe had done, upon the like occaſions, in preceding. 
years, 

While the duke of Marlborough was at the Prance makes 
ague, after his return from the campain, it was re- offers tor a 
olved to communicate to the allies ſome propoſals, Peace. 

that had been made to the States, by monſ. d' Alegre, 

in order to remove all ſuſpicions of clandeſtine nego- 

clations, and incourage the ſeveral members of the 

grand alliance to redouble their efforts againſt the 

next campain. The States having therefore de- 

fired the miniſters of the allies, reſiding at the 

ague, to be preſent, the 21ſt of November, at 
an extraordinary congreſs, their deputics for fo- 
rein affairs made a notification to them, which 
gave great ſatisfaction. 
They own'd, that France had formerly, by 
lome private perſons, made general intima- 
tions of their willingneſs to treat of peace; and 
that, laſt winter, the marquis d'Alegre! had 
preſented to the States a formal memorial, on 
the ſame ſubject, the ſubſtance of which was 
read to the congreſs : that they had given no ear 
to theſe advances, nor communicated them to 
the allies ; becauſe they did not judge them 
worth imparting. But that in October paſt, 
the Elector of Bavaria, had writen a let- 
ter to the duke of Marlborough, and another to 
the field-deputies of the States, which two let- 
ters, and the anſwers that had been returned to 
them, were alſo communicated to the congreſs, 
Theſe pieces being read, the deputies of the 
States made a ſpeech to the congreſs, purſuant to the 
inſtructions given them by their principals, for that 
pon in which they repreſented : ** That their 
« High-mightineſſes were firmly reſolved to obſerve 
& their alliances, in every part, and to do nothing 

contrary thereunto : That a peace would be ex- 
treamly agreeable to them, and without doubt 
to all the other allies, provided it could be on 
ſuch terms, as might may aha promile its being 
firm and Jaſting. But that the conterences pro- 
poſed by France, without a more particular de- 
claration of her intentions, did not ſeem to be 
a proper means for attaining it, but would 
tend much rather to divert the thoughts of 
war, and of the great preparations the enemy 
make; and to lull ſome of the allies aſleep by 
the hopes of peace, That their High-mighti- 
6 nefſes, for their parts, were reſolved to abide, 
e by the meaſures they had taken, and the al- 
& liances they had made, which God had hitherto 
« ſo wonderfully bleſs'd, and therefore would not 
« enter into any negociation, but jointly with their 
« high allies, expecting that they would do no 
« Jeſs, on their part.” 

The French had very ſubſtantial reaſons, to in- Reaſons why 
duce them to ſue for a peace, at this time: the the French 
raiſing of the ſiege of Barcelona; the loſs of the ſued for a 
battle of Ramellies, and the conſequences that at- Pace. 
tended it; the total defeat of their army, before 
the walls of Turin, by the duke of Savoy, and 
Prince Eugene, which, as I have ſaid above, in- 
tirely chang'd the face of affairs in Italy; the 
ſtreights to which the King's treaſury was reduced, 
and which were but il] remedied, by forcing and 
impoſing mint-bills, upon the nation, inſtead of 
ready mony : all theſe, I ſay, concur'd to caſt 
the court of France into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion and perplexity, and obliged them to make 
theſe public advances towards a peace. 'The allies 
did not however think them ſo tincere as to en- 
ter into any negociation thereupon (1). 


cc 
cc 
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The 


(1) Theſe overtures towards a peace on the fide of France, 


being, for that reaſon rejected; reflections were caſt upon the principal perſons concern'd, on the fide of the allies, as if they 
acted rather with private views, than for the public good. It was no wonder (ſays a French author) that theſe advances 


being look'd on to be too general to ground a treaty upon, and 


made 
46 by 
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Q. Av. The duke of Marlborough having ſetled ſeveral 
Ax' 1706. important affairs with the States, particularly (at 
die inſtances of the duke of Savoy) the continua- 
The duke of tion of the Heſſian troops in 13 his grace ſail'd 
Marlborough from the Maeſe, the 26th of November, N. S. 
arrives at and, three days after, came to London. But to 
| return to the affair of the union. _ 

The Queen's The parliament of Scotland meeting, the 3d 
letter to the of October, her Majeſty's letter was read, in 
parliament of which ſhe acquainted them: * that the treaty of 
Scotland. „ union was concluded by the commiſſioners of 
both nations, and faid ſhe hop'd the terms of 
it would be acceptable to them; for ſhe ſhould 
<< eſteem it the greateſt glory of her reign to ſee 
dit perfected, being perſuaded it mult prove the 
e greateſt happineſs of her people.” Upon this 
occaſion, ſhe likewiſe * renewed her aſſurances 
* of maintaining the government of their church, 
as by law eſtabliſh'd; declaring, they had now 
an opportunity of doing what was neceſſary for 
* ſecuring their church, after the union, within 
e the limits of Scotland; and obſerved, that there 
** was no reaſon to doubt, but the parliament of 
* England would do what was neceſſary, on 
* their part, after the readineſs they had ſhewn, 
** to remove what might obſtruct the entering on 
<< that treaty. She alſo deſired, that they would 
provide the neceſſary ſupplies, till the parlia- 
* ment of Great-Britain could provide for theſe 
« matters, and recommended to them calmneſs 
60 = unanimity in this great and weighty at- 

8. | 
Proceedings The duke of Queenſberry, as lord high com- 
— miſſioner, and the earl of Seafield, as lord-chan- 
anon. cellor, made each a ſpeech to inforce what her 
Majeſty had inſiſted on in her letter, and then the 
treaty of union was ordered to be read and printed, 
together with the proceedings of the lords com- 
miſſioners of both kingdoms, in relation thereunto : 
which done, the parliament was adjourned for a 
week. At their next meeting, on the 15th, it 
being put to the vote; „Whether they ſhould 
proceed preſently to the conſideration of the ar- 
« ticles of the union, or refer it.“ It was carried 
to proceed, 116 voices againſt fifty-two. In this, 
the ſtrength of the court-party appeared, and, not- 
withſtanding the clamor from the other fide, they 
proceeded with all the ſedateneſs imaginable. The 
duke of Roxburg, who in former parliaments had 
expreſs'd a great averſion to an union, was now at 
the head of a party which went over to the court, 
and this was the occaſion of ſome ſevere reflections 
upon him, in the debates, and particularly by duke 

amilton. | 

Tamu'ts on The articles of the union met with ſo bad a 
that account. reception, without doors, that the mob at Edin- 
burg was raiſed, and aſſaulted the houſe of fir Pa- 


| 


trick Johnſton, provoſt of that city, and one ofQ, A, 
the commiſſioners, and the privy-council were ob- Ax. 1506. 
liged to call in the foot-guards for their ſecurity, WARN 
at midnight, and a proclamation was iſſued againſt 
tumults. The averſion of a good part of the com-- 
monalty to an union was farther evident, by their 1 
inſtructions to their reſpective members, and the — _ 
petitions and repreſentations againſt it, from moſt 
parts of the kingdom, in which they inſiſted; 
that by devolving the power of the Scotiſh par- Reg 
„ liament, into the hands of a ſmall number of adedged 
lords, barons and burgeſſes, allowed to fit and 
vote with all the lords and commons of England, 
« in the parliament of Great-Britain, was diſho- 
e norable and prejudicial to the kingdom of Scot- 
land, tending to the deſtruction of their ancient 
* conſtitution, and all their rights and privileges, 
«« as a free people, in general, and to every indi- 
« yidual perſon and ſociety in the kingdom, in 
ec —— cl that they ſhould intirely loſe their 
ſovereinty and independency, and give up the 
e birth-right of the peers, and the privileges of 
e the barons and burghs: that the rights and 
<< intereſts reſerved to them, by the articles of 
« union, were capable of no ſecurity, ſeing the 
<« plurality of voices, in the parliament of Great- 
Britain, muſt determine whatever was brought 
© before them: that their being let into the trade 
of England, would be little or no advantage 
* to them, under the regulations and reſtrictions 
« the Engliſh trade was at preſent, in the ſeveral 
* companies, and they were under great apprehen- 
* ſions of danger to their kirk, from the twenty- 
* ſix biſhops, who were to fit in the Britiſh parlia- 
„ liament; whereas their kirk would have none to 
t repreſent them. They objected alſo to the ſa- 
« cramental teſt being the condition of acceſs to 
all places of profit or truſt ; and it was a farther 
C grievance, that the ſoverein was obliged to be 
e of the communion of the church of England.“ 
The aſſembly of the kirk alfo petitioned againſt the 
« making the ſecurity of the church of England, 
« a fundamental article of the union; for hereby, 
« they ſaid, they would involve the whole nation 
c in great guilt, by conſenting to the eſtabliſh- 
« ment of the hierarchy, and ceremonies ' of a 
« church, which they held to be ſinful and abo- 
% minable (1).“ | kits 2 (fate Ts 

At Dumfreis, the articles of the union were pub- The articles 
licly burat, and the people cried aloud, that their of union, 
commiſſioners mult either be ſimple, ignorant or burnt in 
treacherous, if not all together; and that the ra- Scotland. 
tification of this . treaty would bring them and 
their poſterity to be tributary and bond-ſlaves to 
their neighbors. Even in Edinburg, the lord 
high commiſſioner was inſulted, and ſtones thrown- -- 
at him in his coach, while he was ſurrounded 


«« by France, however ſincere, had no effect; becauſe the three principal powers, on whom this accommodation depended, 
% were govern'd by three perſons, whoſe private intereſt it was to continue the war, that is Prince-Eugene, the duke = * 
Marlborough, and penſionary Heinſius. It is well known (continues my author) that Prince Eugene, beſide. the particular 
« enmity he had conceived againſt France, his native country, was intirely in the ſentiments of the Emperor, who contri- 
« buting little or nothing to this war, which was begun in his favor, and in which he could loſe , nothing, but had a pro- 
« ſpect of gaining much, it was his intereſt to ſee it continued; that the duke of Marlborough had an abſolute power over 
«« the minds, not only of the Queen, but of the parliament, and the more, as the principal offices of the kingdom were filled 
«« with his creatures; and laſtly, that penſionary Heinſius, being ſubſervient to the wills of Prince Eugene and the duke of 
« Marlborough, was ſo intirely maſter of the republic of Holland, that it was, as it were, wholly rob'd of its former liber- 
„ty; and the good of the public ſacrific d to his private intereſt.” De Quincy, Hiſt. mil. de Louis le grand, Tome V. 
- 273. | | 
: Hers, indeed, is a direct charge of private intereſt againſt the penſionary, tho not ſupported by th e leaſt ſhadow of proof; 
but for our two warriors, I find nothing like it alledg'd in particular or circumſtantially,  * : ein 
(1) It may not, however, be improper to obſerve, in order to ſet this matter in a true light, that tho the numerous ad- 
dreſſes againſt the union in Scotland, ſeem'd to ſhew a great averſion to it, in that nation; yet this oppoſition was far from 
being the general ſenſe of the nation, as was inſinuated by many: for it is remarkable, that of thirty-four ſhires in Scotland, 
only thirteen addreſs d, and of all theſe the better and more ſubſtantial part of the gentlemen refuſed to join with the reſt : 


That of ſixty-ſix boroughs only, ſeventeen ſent up addreſſes, and moſt of theſe not abſolutely againſt the union, but only 
for reftification of the der : that of ſixty- eight preſbyteries, only three, and of 938 kirks and pariſhes, on]y ſixty ad- 


dreſs'd againſt an union, by the viſible influence of the great men who thwarted it in the ſenate- 
Queen Ann, p. 271. a MT" 5 


houſe. Boyer's reign of 
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Q. An u, with the guards; and; on the zoth of November; may be able to improve every where the advan- Q. Ax x, 
An. 1706. the mob entered the parliament cloſe, with loud | ** tages of this ſucceſsful campain; and 1 aſſure Ax' 1706, 
| clamors for rejecting the articles of union, all which | ** you, I ſhall make it my butineſs to ſee all you.... 


circumſtances gave the government ſuch apprehen- | ©* give, applied to thoſe ends, with the greateſt 
ſions, that it was thought convenient to march ſe- | ** care and management.” 


_ veral regiments of horſe and dragoons, to the north My lords and gentlemen, 
of England, to be in a readineſs to protect the mi-“ In purſuance of the power veſted in me, by. 
niſtry. ö bo 


| acts of parliament, both in England and Scotland, 
However, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition and | ©* I have appointed commiſſioners to treat of an 

clamor that was made; the act for the ratification | ** union between the two kingdoms ; and tho? this 

The articles of the union paſs'd, on the 16th of January, by a | be a work of ſuch a nature, as could not but be 

of the union majority of 110, againſt ſixty- nine. But tho* all | ** attended with great difficulties z yet ſuch has 

— [the articles were, at length, agreed to, it was with | ** been the application of the commiſſioners, that 

ſome explanations and alterations (1), and an a& | © they have concluded a treaty, which is at this 

aſs d, at the ſame time, for the, ſecurity of their“ time before the parliament of Scotland: and I 

kirk, as a fundamental and effential condition of | ** hope the mutual advantages of an intire union of 

the union. They afterwards proceeded to an act, | ** the two kingdoms will be found ſo apparent, 

7 Preſcribing the manner of electing the members of ** that it will not be long before I ſhall have an op- 
Scotland to be their repreſentatives in the firſt par-. portunity of acquainting you with the ſucceſs 
liament of Great-Britain. An act of ſupply like- | ** which it has met with there. 
wiſe paſgd this ſeſſion, by which an eight months *© Your meeting at this time being later than 
ceſs was granted, amounting to 576,000 l. 15 s. | uſual, I cannot conclude without earneſtly re- 
and 4 d. Scots. The remainder of the ſeſſion, | “ commending to you, to give as much diſpatch 
which was continued till the 25th of March of | to the public affairs, as the nature of them will 

I the inſuing year, was ſpent in ſeveral other public :“ admit, it being of the greateſt conſequence, 
and private affairs, and then the lord high commil-'| ** that both our friends and our enemies ſhould be 
ſioner, having given the royal ſanction to twenty“ fully convinced of your firmneſs, and the vigor 
The parlia- other public and private acts, and made aof your proceedings.“ 
nent ad- ſpeech, the parliament was adjourn'd to the 22d of | This ſpeech mer with an uncommon ap- 
umd. April. plauſe, both within doors and without; and, 
Having thus given a brief account of the pro- on the 5th, the two houſes, each in a body, 
ceedings of the parliament of Scotland, with re- | attended the Queen with their congratulatory ad- 
gard to the union, let us now return to England, | drefles. 
where we ſhall ſoon ſee what reception that treaty The lords, after having congratulated her Ma. Addreſs of 


met with there. jeſty on the great ſucceſs of her arms this won- the lords. 
The Englih The 3d of December, the parliament of that | derful year; obſerved, “ That nothing could be 


parliament Kingdom met, purſuant to its laſt prorogation, and | ** more glorious, than the opening the campain 


meets. was open'd by the following ſpeech from the | ©* by the ever-memorable victory gained at Ra- 
throne. J“ mellies, under her wiſe and valiant general, the 
My lords and gentlemen, * duke of Marlborough, and nothing more ſea- 


The Queen's © I hope we are all met together, at this time, ]“ ſonable, at the cloſe of the campain, than the 
b to * with hearts truly thankful to AIMIOHTY Gop, “ compleat victory gain'd by the duke of Savoy 
both houſes «© for the glorious ſucceſſes with which he has | and Prince Eugene, before the walls of Turin: 
« bleſsd our arms, and thoſe of our allies, thro? ] and if they ſhould not do all that lay in their 

ce the whole courſe of this year; and with ſerious | ©* power, towards improving the advantages divine 
« and ſteady reſolutions, to proſecute the advan- | « providence had given her Majeſty and her allies, 
« tages we have gained, till we reap the deſired | © they ſhould be inexcuſable: nor could they ſuf- 
<« fruit of them, in an honorable and durable þs ficiently expreſs the univerſal ſatisfaction of the 
6 e. 5 «© people, on the declaration her Majeſty and the 
*The goodneſs of Gop has brought this happy States had made to the miniſters of the reſt of 
e proſpect ſo much nearer to us, that, if we be| ©* the allies; that no negociations of peace ſhould 
not wanting to ourfelves, we may, upon good | ** be entered upon, but in junction with all the 
grounds, hope to ſee ſuch a balance of power | ** members of the grand alliance. That the ex- 
<< eſtabliſhed in Europe, that it ſhall no longer be] ample of her Majeſty and the States ought to 
« at the pleaſure of one Prince, to diſturb the | ©* inſpire the reſt of the allies, with a noble emu- 
<« repoſe, and indanger the liberties of that part of | © lation of acting with the like vigor. It any of | 
the world, YE e them had failed formerly, they hoped her Ma- | 
«© A juſt conſideration of the preſent poſture | © jeſty would find proper means to let them ce, | 
c of affairs, of the circumſtances of our enemies, _ ma we right — cy nn 2 | 
* and the d diſpoſition of our allies, muſt | ++ the cauſe of liberty, was by doubling their ef- 
„ needs 2 an — zeal, and animate | “ forts at this important juncture, which was the | 
c us to exert our utmoſt indeavors, at this critical] true way to obtain ſuch a peace, as might ſecure 
4 juncture,” ce the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; the advantages of trade 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, e and commerce; reſtore the whole Mouarchy of 
As I am fully perſuaded you are all of this | ** Spain to King Charles III; fix a barrier for the 
« mind, ſo I muſt earneſtly defire you, to grant | © States-general as might be to their ſatisfaction, 
me ſupplies ſufficient for carrying on the war | ** and procure ſuch terms for the reſt of the allies, 
ce next year, in ſo effectual a manner, that we“ as might be juſt, ſaſe, and honorable z con- 


* * —— 


2 —— 


(1) There was a ſmall alteration in the fifth article : ſeveral additions and explanations in the ſixth. An amendment to 
the fourteenth, importing that, during the preſent war, Scotland ſhould be exempt from the malt-tax. Some alterations and 
amendments in the fifteenth and ſixteenth. An amendment to the nineteenth, with reſpect to qualifications : an addition of 
the word ſuperiorities : ſome amendments to the ſecond paragraph of the twenty-ſecond, relating to the calling the repreſenta- 
tives of Scotland, to the parliament of Great-Britain: and an explanatory clauſe to the twenty-fourth. All which explana- 
tions and alterations were not ſo very eſſential, but that the lord high commiſſioner and the court party, readily come into 
them, and thereby, gradually brought over ſeveral to that fide, who, in the begining, ſhewed a total averſion to the union. 

Vol. III. | 8 E « cluding 
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Q. AN N,“ cluding with their thanks, for her Majeſty's in- 
An? 1706. % deavors to compleat the union of the two king- 
A * doms,” 


Addreſs of 
the com- 
Bons. 


His grace's 


_ anſwer. 


The com- 
mons vote 
thanks to 
the duke. 


His anſwer. 


The commons, beſide their congratulations, aſ- 
ſured her Majeſty, ** that as her allies had ſhewn 
* their firmneſs and good diſpoſition to carry on 
the war vigorouſly, ſo they were determined, 
that no ſpecious pretences of peace ſhould di- 
vert them from their ſteady reſolution of inabling 
her Majeſty to improve, in all places, the ad- 
*« vantages of this ſucceſsful campain. The ex- 
„ perience they had of the prudent adminiſtra- 


cc 


application of the public treaſure, incouraged 
them to aſſure her Majeſty, they would chear- 
fully give ſuch ſpeedy and effectual 1 — 
* as by God's bleſſing might eſtabliſh the balance 
* of power in Europe, by a ſafe, honorable and 
laſting peace : and they returned her Majeſty 
their thanks for her care in promoting the union 
of the two kingdoms.” 
The duke of Marlborough coming, the ſame 
day, to the houſe of peers, the lord-keeper, by di- 
rection from their lordſhips, made the following 
ſpeech to his grace : 

My lord duke of Mariborough, : 

I am commanded by this houſe, to give your 
& grace their acknowledgments and thanks for the 
eminent ſervices you have done, ſince the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament, to her Majeſty and your 
country, together with their confederates, in 
this juſt and neceſſary war. 
* Tho? your former ſucceſſes againſt the power 
of France, while it remain'd unbroken, gave 
*© moſt reaſonable expectation that you would not 
fail ro improve them, yet what your grace has 
performed, this laſt campain, has far exceeded all 
hopes, even of ſuch as were moſt affectionate and 
partial, to their country's intereſt, and your 
glory ; the advantages you have 2 againſt 
che enemy, are of ſuch a nature, ſo conſpicuous 
of themſelves, ſo undoubtedly owing to your 
© courage and conduct, ſo ſenſibly and univerſally 

beneficial in their conſequences, to the whole 
„ confederacy, that to attempt to adorn them, 
« with the w_—_ of words, would be vain and 

I 


© jnexcuſable, therefore I decline it, the ra- 
„ ther, becauſe I ſhould certainly offend that 
* * modeſty which alone can and does add 

uſtre to your actions, and which, in your grace's 
example, has ſucceſsfully withſtood as great trials, 
as that virtue has met with in any inſtance what- 
ſoever; and I beg leave, to ſay, that if any 
thing could move your grace to. reflect, with 
«© much ſatistaction on your own merit, it would 
be this, that ſo auguſt an aſſembly does, with 
one voicepraiſe and thank you: an honor, which 
a judgment, fo ſure as that of your grace's, to 
think rightly of every thing, cannot but prefer 
to the oftentation of a public triumph.” 

His grace's anſwer to this ſpeech was : 
«© I cſteem this a very particular honor, which 
« your lordſhipsare pleaſed to do me; no body in 
& the world can be more ſenſible of it than I am, 
« nor more deſirous to deſerve the ' continuance of 
« your favour and good opinion.” 

The commons had, the day before, unanimouſly 
voted ; 

« That the thanks of this houſe be given to his 
grace the duke of Marlborough, for his eminent 
oh — to her Majeſty, and this kingdom, in 
the great and glorious victories, and ſucceſſes 
& obtain'd over the common enemy, in the laſt 
« campain.”* And the commitee appointed by the 
commons having, this day, attended the duke, 
with the thanks of chat houſe, his grace made 
the following anſwer. ** If any thing could add 


tion , and the great care and management in the- 


to my ſatisfaction, in the ſervices I have indea- 
vored to do the Queen and my country, it would Ax 


be the particular notice, which the houſe of 


commons is pleaſed to take of them, ſo much 
to my advantage.” 


At the begining of this ſeſſion, the houſe of Reſolution of 


commons came to the following reſolutions, in re- 
lation to their privileges. 


I, ** That no peer has a right to give his vote *ileges 


*« at the election of a commoner. 

2. That where the houſes judge a petition, 
touching an election, to be frivolous and vexa- 
„ tious, they will order ſatisfaction to be made to 
the perſon petition'd againſt. 

3. ** Where a perſon procures himſelf to be 
elected, by bribery or corruption, they will 
proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt him. 
4. That where any perſon thall tamper with 
the witneſſes, or deter any from appearing as 
„ witneſſes, at a controyerted election, they are 
„ guilty of a miſdemeanor, and ſhall be proſe- 
cuted with the utmoſt ſerverity. 

5. ** That if an rſon give falſe evidence 
* to the houſe, he be proſecuted with the ut- 
% moſt ſeverity. 

6. That for any peer, or lord- lieutenant of a 
county, to concern himſelf in the election of a 
member, is a high infringement of the liberties 
and privileges of the commons.” 


The commons were likewiſe not only juſt to Supplies 
themſelves, but as good as their words to her voted. 


Majeſty, in voting the neceſſary ſupplies, with 
all the diſpatch and unanimity that could be wiſh'd. 
I ſhall give the reader a liſt of them in one view, 
without regard to the particular days on which 
they were voted, and they were as follows: For 
* 40,000 men in the ſca ſervice, including the 
©* 8000 marines, at 41. man, per month, 
&* for thirteen months. For the ordinary of the 
* navy, 120,000 J. For guards and gariſons, 
«© 357,000]. For 40, ooo land- men, to act in con- 
junction with the allies, 893, 706 J. For the ad- 
ditional 10,000 men, and for her Majeſty's 
% proportion of 3000 Palatines, 2 11,762 l. For 
„ paying a years intereſts of unſatisfied deben- 
4 tures, 49,0001. For the wharf and ſtore-houſe, 
© at Portſmouth, 10,0001. For the ordnance for 
{© land-ſervice, 120, ooo l. For tranſport-ſervice, 
144, oo l. For circulating exchequer- bills, 
3500 l. For the Queen's proportion ot ſubſides, 
to the King of Denmark, for the year 1707, 
«« 37,000]. For the Queen's proportion of the 
e charges of 13,000 men, in the ſervice ofthe King 
e“ of Portugal, for the year 1707, 150, ooo l. For 
* the Queen's proportion of ſubſidies to the duke 
of Savoy, 160, oo0 l. For ſubſidies to the Land- 
* grave of Heſſe-cafſel, 59521. For ſubſidies ta 
the Elector of Triers, 5952 I. For ſubſidies to 
eto the Elector-Palatine, 47611. For the Queen's 
e proportion of the charge of 8000 men, ſent 


| ©* to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy, 50, oool. 


% For the charge of maintaining 20,562 men, 
«© part of her Majeſty's forces to be imployed in 
Spain and Portugal, next year, and for the 
« gariſon of Gibraltar; for general officers, hoſ- 
e pitals and contingencies, 445,350 1. For 8833 
„ men, additional forces, to ſerve next year in 
% Spain, and Portugal, 186, 296 J. For ſo much 
* advanced by the Queen to the duke of Savoy, 
for the better defence of Turin, laſt year, 
* 50,0001. For her Majeſty's ſhare of a loan to 
* the Emperor, for the ſervice in Italy, laſt 
« year, 47,500 l. For the expence of levying, 
paying, and contingencies of the forces, in the 
e expedition under the carl of Rivers, 63,661 l. 


„ For the pay of the general officers, of the 
„ 13,000 men, in Portugal, 30141. For her 
<« Majeſty's 
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An x,“ Majeſty's ſhare of the pay of 3000 Palatines, 
125 1706.“ in the laſt |. 


The lords 
addreſs in 
favor of the 


year, 26, 692 l. For the agio, bread 
„ and forage-mony of the Pruſſians, in the 
„Queen's ſervice in the Netherlands, 37,012 l. 
„ For an additional ſubſidy to the Landgrave 
« of Heſſe-Caſſel, and for defray ing dverte EX- 
„ pences,. on his troops, for next year, 20,000 l. 
For the agio and bread-mony of the Pruſſians, 
« for the year paſt, 19,7551. For the Queen's 
oh proportion of extraordinary expences, on the 
% Heſſe-Caſſe] troops, in the laſt year, 11,7801. 
« or levy-mony to recruit horſes of the forein 
« troops, in our pay, Kill'd laſt year in Flanders, 
«« 34,607 1. For the ſame recruit for the Engliſh 
« troops, 1140]. For the horſes of the Engliſh 
«« troops, which died in 1705, 75321. 
« ſame in the year 1706, 11,298 J. For the 
« horſes of the Danes, in thoſe two years, 16,055 1. 
„For the Hanover horſe, 1775 l. For proſecuting 
«« the ſucceſſes of King Charles, for recovering 
„the monarchy of Spain, 150,000 J. In all, 
& 45,540,131 |. not reckoning 398,085 l. for the 
equivalent allowed the Scots, by the union, 
„ which was likewiſe granted this ſeſſion.” 

To raiſe this vaſt ſum, the parliament gave a 
land-tax of four ſhillings in the pound, and the 
duty upon malt, for one year. The duties upon 
low-wines, the ſtamp-duty, and that upon hawkers, 
which had been continued to 1710, were now 
continued for ninety-ſix years, to be a fund for 
1,155,000 J. to be taken in for annuities, at ſixteen 
years parchaſe. The duty upon houſes was con- 
tinued, for circulating exchequer-bills, by which 
1,500,000 l. was raiſed, The old tonage and 

undage, and ſeveral other duties at the cuſtom- 

ouſe, which were already continued to 1710, for 
paying off deficiences, were now continued for 


two years more, for a loan of 822,381 l. at ſix per 
cent. intereſt, | 


Creations and About this time, her Majeſty was pleaſed to 


make the following promotions among the nobi- 
lity : Henry, earl of Kent, was creared viſcount 
Goderick, earl of Harold, and marquis of Kent: 
Robert, earl of Lindſey, was created marquis of 
Lindſey, in the county of Lincoln; Evelin, earl 
of Kingſton, marquis of Doncaſter, in the county 
of et; Thomas lord Wharton, viſcount Winchin- 
don, in the county of Bucks, and earl of Wharton, 
in the county of Weſtmorland ; John, lord Poulet, 
of Hinton St. George, viſcount Hinton St. George, 
in the county of Sommerſet, and earl of Poulet; 
Sidney, lord Godolphin, viſcount Rialton, and 
earl of Godolphin, in the county of Cornwall ; 
Hugh lord Cholmondley, viſcount Malpas, and 
earl of Cholmondley, in the county of Cheſter ; 
Henry, lord Walden, ſon and heir of the earl of 
Suffolk, baron of Cheſterford, in the county of 
Eſſex, and earl of Bindon, in the county of Dorſet ; 
the lord keeper Cowper, lord Cowper, and baron 
of Wingham, in the county of Kent; and fir 
Thomas Pelham, lord Pelham, and baron of 
Laughton, in the county of Suſſex. 

The 17th of December, the houſe of lords pre- 
ſented the following addreſs to the Queen, in favor 
of the duke of Marlborough. ; 

« We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and obedient 
e ſubjefs, the lords ſpiritual and temporal in = 

atll- 


dike of Mari. ©* liament aſſembled, having, with much 


ce faction, conſider'd the many great actions which 
c the duke of Marlborough has performed in your 
« Majeſty's ſervice, to the honor of his country, 
and for the good of the common cauſe of Eu- 
t rope (ſuch actions as the wiſeſt and greateſt 
<« people have rewarded with ſtatues and triumphs) 
« are extreamly deſirous to expreſs the juſt ſenſe 
« we have of his merit, in a peculiar and diſtin- 
„ guiſhing manner, and in order to perpetuate the 


For the | 


e ſenſe I have of the 


„ memory thereof, to ſettle and continue his titles 


<< poſterity, by act of 


cc 
cc 


parliament, as the method ; 
moſt effectual for that end, and beſt ſuiting ſo 
great an occaſion: but yet having always a juſt 
regard for the prerogatives of the crown (your 
** Majeſty being the ſole fountain of honor) we 
thought it our duty, in the firſt place, to have 
** recourſe to your Majeſty, for your royal allow- 
** ance, before any order given for bringing in 
* a bill of ſuch nature, w at the ſame time, to 
delire your Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed, 
** to let the houſe know, in what manner it will 
be moſt acceptable to your Majeſty, that the 
faid titles and honors ſhould be limited.” 


Her Majeſty's anſwer to this addreſs ran thus. 
ANN R. 


* 
* 


ſervices of the duke of Marlborough, and there- 
fore cannot but be pleaſed you have ſo juſt a 
«© ſenſe of them. | 
I muſt not omit to take notice, that the re- 
ſpectful manner of your proceeding, in deſirin 
my allowance for bringing in the bill, and my 
direction for the limitation of the honors does 
give me great ſatisfaction. 
My intention is, that after the determination 
of the eſtate, which the duke of Marlborough 
now has in his titles and honors, the ſame ſhould 
be limited to his eldeſt daughter, and the heirs 
© male of her body, and then to all his other 
daughters ſucceſſively, according to their priority 
of birth, and the heirs male of their reſpective 
bodies, and afterwards, in ſuch manner, as may 
“ effectually anſwer my deſign, and yours, in 
60 Bop the memory of his merit, by conti- 
e nuing, as far as may 
name to all his poſterity. 

J think it would be proper, that the honor 
« and manor of Woodſtock, and the houſe of 
« Blenheim, ſhould always go along with the 
« titles, and therefore I recommend that matter 
<« to your conſideration.” 

Then the duke of Marlborough, on this occa- 
ſion, ſpoke to the Lords in theſe words: 

My lords, | 


done, his titles and 


| lett . ANn, 
and honors, with his right of precedence in his AN* 1706. 


* 


Nothing cas be more acceptable to me than The Queen's 
your addreſs; I am intirely ſatisfied with the aniwer. 


. 
* 


« ] cannot find words ſufficient to expreſs the The duke of 


great and diſtinguiſhing Marlbo- 


« honor which the houſe has been pleaſed to do rougb's 


c me, in their reſolution, and their application to 
« her Majeſty. The thoughts of it will be a con- 
« tinual ſatisfaction to me, and the higheſt in- 
«© couragement; and the thankful memory of it 
« muſt laſt as long as any poſterity of mine. | 

« I beg leave to ſay a word to the houſe, in 
« relation to that part of her Majeſty's moſt gra- 
e cious anſwer, which concerns the eſtate of Wood- 
&« ſtock and the houſe of Blenheim 3; I did make 
% my humble requeſt to the Queen, that thoſe 
« might go along with the titles; and I make the 
« like requeſt to your lordſhips, that after the 
« ducheſs of Marlborough's death, upon whom 
« they are ſettled in jointure, that eſtate and houſe 
« may be limited to go always along with the 
“ honor.” 


The 19th, her Majeſty having been pleas'd, at The ſtandards 


on 
t occaſion. 


* 


the requeſt of the city of London, to order, that and colors 
the ſtandards and colors taken at the famous battle taken at Ra- 


of Ramellies, which were lately brought from the 
Netherlands, ſhould* be put up in Guild-hall, a 
detachment of her Majeſty's horſe-guards, and 
horſe-grenadiers, and a battalion drawn out of 
both regiments of her Majeſty's foot-guards, were 
drawn up, on the parade, in St. James's park, 
and baving received the faid colors and ſtandards, 
which had been laid vp at Whitehall, they pro- 


cceded 


mellies hung 
up in Guild- 
hall. 


— 
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Ax x, ceeded in the following manner: firſt the troop 
Ax 1706. of horſe-grenadiers, then the detachment of the 
Ry three troops of her Majeſty's horſe-gards, twenty- 
fix of the gentlemen in the center, carrying each 
a ſtandard taken from the enemy. The battallion 
ot foot- guards cloſed the march, ſixty- three of the 
pike-men, inſtead of their pikes, each carrying 
one of the enemy's colors advanced. In this man- 
ner, they march'd thro? the Park, and St. James's 
Meuſe, where her Majeſty was pleaſed to fee them 
als by, from the right honorable the lady Fitz- 
Ea lodgings, the guns in the Park being 
fixed at the {ame time. Thence they proceeded 
down Pall-mall, the Strand, &c. to Guild-hall, 
where the ſtandards and colors were put up, to 
remain there, as trophies of that ſignal victory, 
wherewith it pleaſed ALmicnTy Gop to bleſs the 
arms of her Majeſty, and her allies, under the 
conduct of his grace the duke of Marlborough; 
and as a laſting monument of the immortal honor 


ained by her Majeſty's arms, on that memorable | 


ay. 
Th d ke f ['Y . . . 
— The duke of Marlborough having been invited 


dines with the ] f : 
lord-mayor. With them. in the city, his grace went thither, the 


ſame day, about noon, accompanied by the lord 
high-treaſurer, and the duke of Sommerſet and 
Ormond, in one of her Majefty's coaches, and 
was follow'd by a train of other coaches, in which 
were ſeveral of the nobility, the forein miniſters, 
and other perſons of quality, with the generals, 
and other chief officers of the army. They were 
received, at Temple-bar, by the city-marſhal, and 
were conducted to Vintner's hall, where a ſplendid 
entertainment was provided for them, by fir Robert 
Bedingfield, lord-mayor, the court of  aldermen, 
and fir William Benſon, and fir Ambroſe Crawley, 
ſheriffs, and they were followed, both going and 
coming, with great acclamations from the people. 
The bill in The 20th, the bill from the lords, intitled; 
favor of the « an act for the ſettling the honors and dignities 
dulce ol Marl- 4 of. John, duke of Marlborough, upon his po- 
borough 
paſs'd. «« ſterity, and annexing the honor and manor of 
„% Woodſtock, and houſe of Blenheim, to go along 
« with the ſaid honors,” was read three times, by 
the houſe of commons, and paſs'd, nemine con- 
x tradicente ; and, the next day, it had the royal 
aſſent. 
. or At the preſentation of this, together with the 
the houſe of land and malt- tax bill, &c. the ſpeaker of the houſe 
commons of commons made a ſpeech to her Majeſty, im- 
ſpeech to her porting 3 „“ that as the glorious victory obtain'd 
— by the duke of Marlborough at Ramellies was 
« ſo ſurprizing, that the battle was fought before 
it could be thought the armies were in the 
« field; ſo it was no leſs ſurprizing, that the 
« commons had granted ſupplies to her Majeſty, 
« before her enemies could well know, that her 
« parliament was fiting 3” and the Queen, on 
her part, in her moſt gracious ſpeech, fo both 
houſes, was pleaſed to expreſs herſelf, as follows, 
in favor of the duke ; 
« The particular notice you have taken of the 
ſpeech. « eminent ſervices of the duke of Marlborough, 
« js alſo very agreeable to me; and I make 
« no queſtion, but it will be ſo to the whole 
« kingdom.” | 
22 The laſt day of the year, being appointed a 
general thankſgiving for the wonderful ſucceſſes 
of her Majeſty's arms, &c. her Majeſty went. 
with the uſual ſtate and ſolemnity, to the cathedral 
of St. Paul's; and thereby gave her ſubjects, and 
eſpecially the city of London, the joyful ſpectacle 
of TWO TRIUMPHS IN + + VEAR _ 1 
N? The parliament was no ſooner met n, after 
. the Chriſtmas-holidays, than the houſe of com- 
mons having, on the 7th. of January, taken into 


by the lord-mayor and court of aldermen to dine 


their conſideration the eminent ſervices of John, Q. Ax 
duke of Marlborough,” that they might not Ax 1 45 
be behind hand with the lords, agreed upon the D. 
following addreſs to the Queen: 9 
Moſt gracious ſoverein, 
« We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal Addreſs ar 
£© ſubjects, the commons of England in parlia- the — 
* ment aſſembled, taking into our conſideration in favor * 
te the many eminent ſervices of John duke of the duke of 
Marlborough, whereby the glory of your Ma. Marl 
jeſty's government, the honor and ſafety of your _ 
kingdom, and the intereſts of the common cauſe, 
have been ſo highly advanced, do, with all 
* ſubmiſſion, addreſs ourſelves to your Majeſty's 
„ molt ſacred perſon, humbly to defire, that as 
* your Majeſty is, at your expence, graciouſly 
e pleaſed to erect the houſe of Blenheim, as a 
monument of his glorious actions; and the 
* houſe of peers, by your Majeſty's permiſſion, 
have given riſe to a law for continuing his honors 
to his poſterity ; we, your moſt obedient com- 
*© mons, may be permited to expreſs our ſenſe of 
„ fo diſtinguiſhing a merit, and our ready diſpo- 
<« {ition to inable your Majeſty to make ſome pro- 
viſion for the more honorable ſupport of his 
„ dignity, in his poſterity, in ſuch a manner, as 
„ ſhall be moſt agreeable to your Majeſty.” 
This addreſs being preſented, the next day to 
the Queen, by the whole houſe, her Majeſty was 
pleas'd to give the following anſwer : 
Oy 1 1 
LI am very glad you have ſo juſt a ſenſe of the 
repeated 2 of the duke of Marlborough: beg wk 
« I will conſider of your addreſs, and return an 
«© anſwer very ſpeedily.” 
Accordingly, on the gth of January, mr. ſecre- 
tary Harley deliver'd to the houſe the following 
meſſage, ſign'd by her Majeſty. 
* 1 a 
* Her Majeſty, in conſideration of the great à n 
and eminent ſervices, performed by the duke — | 
of Marlborough, in the firſt year of her reign, Queen to the 
* as well by his prudent negociations, as her ple- 99% or 
* nipotentiary at the Hague, as by his valor}. 
and good conduct in the command of the con- favor. 
federate armies abroad, thought fit to grant him 
and the heirs male of his body, the title of a 
duke, of this realm; and as a farther mark 
of her favor and ſatisfaction with his ſervices, 
and for the better ſupport of his dignity, her 
«© Majeſty granted to the ſaid duke, and the 
e heirs male of his body, during his life, a pen- 
*« ſion of 50001. per annum, out of the revenue 
of the poſt office, and an act having paſs'd 
e this ſeſſion, for ſettling the honors and dignities 
of the duke of Marlborough, upon his poſte- 
„ rity, and annexing the honor and manor of 
« Woodſtock, and houſe of Blenheim to go along 
« with the faid honors, it would be very agreable 
e to her Majeſty, if the penſion of 50001. per 
«© annum, be continued and limited, by act of 
* parliament, to his poſterity, for the more 
N ſupport of their dignities, in like 
« manner, as his honors, and the honor and ma- 
« nor of Woodſtock, and houſe of Blenheim, 
« are already ſettled and limited,” Kenſington, 
January 9, 1707, : | fl 
| Upon the reading of this meſſage, the houſe , pin paſs'd 
reſolved, ** That a Vil be brought in purſuant to thereupon. 
e the tenor of the ſaid meſſage ;” which having 
paſs d both houſes, receiv'd the royal affent, the 
28th : and thus this matter, which had been op- 
poſed, with .ſo much warmth, in a former par- 
iament, paſs'd in this, by an emulation in the 
houſe of commons, not to be out done by the, 
houſe of peers, in ſhewing a true ſenſe: of the 
duke of Marlborough's great merit. * 


/ 
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At the ſame time that the Queen gave the 
royal aſſent to this bill, in favor of the duke of 


ww Marlborough, ſhe made the following ſpeech to 


The Queen's 
ſpeech to both 
hoaſes. 


| cc 


Debates in 
the houſe of 
commons a- 
bout the 
union. 


both houſes: 

My lords and gentlemen, 

& Having acquainted you, at the opening of 
this ſeſſion, that the treaty for an union be- 
tween England and Scotland, which had been 
concluded here, by the commiſſioners appointed 
for that purpoſe, in purſuance of the powers 
given by the parliaments of both kingdoms, 
was then under the conſideration of the par- 
liament of Scotland; I can now, with great 
ſatisfaction, inform you, that the ſaid treaty 
has been ratified, by act of parliament, in Scot- 
land, with ſome alterations and additions. 

„ have directed the treaty, agreed to by the 
commiſſioners of both kingdoms, as alſo the 
act of ratification from Scotland, to be laid be- 
fore you; and, I hope, it will meet with your 
concurrence and approbation. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

It being agreed, by this treaty, that Scot- 
land is to have an equivalent for what that 
kingdom is obliged to contribute towards pay- 
ing the debts ot England, I muſt recommend 
to you, that, in caſe you agree to the treaty, 
you would rake care to provide for the payment 
of the equivalent to Scotland accordingly. 

My lords and gentlemen, F | 
© You have now an opportunity before you, 
of puting the laſt hand to a happy union of the 
two kingdoms ; which, I hope, will be a laſt- 
ing bleſſing to the whole iſland ; a great addi- 
tion to its wealth and power, and a firm ſecurity 
to the Proteſtant religion. | 
„The advantages that will accrue to us all 
« from an union, are ſo apparent, that I will add 
* no more, but that I ſhall look upon it as a par- 
* ticular happineſs, if this great work, which has 
© been fo often attempted without ſucceſs, can 
ebe brought to ion in my reign.” 

The acicha of perk union being ſoon after laid 
before both houſes, together with the Scotiſh act 
of ratification, and a copy of the minute-book of 
the proceedings of the commiſſioners, the houſe of 
commons took that matter into conſideration, and 
it was moved to addreſs her Majeſty, that the 
minutes of the proceedings of the commiſſioners 
appointed to treat of an union, in the firſt year of 
her reign, might be laid before them; but, upon 
the queſtion, it paſs d in the negative. Sir John 
Packington urged, that this union, being a thi 
of the higheſt importance, required the moſt deli- 
berate conſideration, That the people without 
doors had been, long ſince, tongue-tied, by an 
order of council (to forbid wagering, &c. about 
the union) but that ought to have no influence 
within thoſe walls; every gentleman ought freely 
to communicate his thoughts about it there; as 
he, for his part, ſhould : that he was abſolute] 
againſt this incorporating union, ** becauſe it was 
« like marrying a woman againſt her conſent : 
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<« that this union had been carried on in Scotland, | mendment; as it had likewiſe with regard to the 


« by corruption and bribery within doors, and 
© by force and violence without :? but ſeveral 
members taking notice of this laſt bold expreſſion, 
as reflecting highly, not only on her Majeſty's 
miniſters, but on the Scotiſh commiſſioners in 
Scotland, he ſoftned it, by ſaying, <* he was told, 
*< that in Scotland they ſaid ſo:“ adding, how- 
ever, © that the promoters thereof, in. thus baſely 
„ giving up their independent conſtitution, had 

actually betray*d the truſt repos'd in them; 
and he appeal'd to the judgment of the houſe, 
whether men of ſuch principles were fit to be 


admited to fit amongit them; that among the 


ce 
«c 
«c 
66 


ng | to be inſerted in the act of ratification, as the act," 
for the ſecurity of the kirk of Scotland was to be, 


cc 
cc 


this material one, that the n was oblig'd 


7 
y oath, to maintain the church of England, as 
by law eſtabliſh'd, and bound likewiſe to main- 
tain and defend the kirk of Scotland, in one 
and the ſame united kingdom : that the church 
of England look*d upon their eſtabliſhment as 
Jure Divino, and the Scots pretended their kirk 
was ſo likewiſe; and how two nations, who 
claſh'd in fo eſſential a point, could unite, he 
could not ſce; and he thought it very proper to 
conſult the convocation in this matter.” To 
this it was anſwered, by colonel Henry Mordaunt, 
that he did not look either upon the one 
* church or the other to be Jure Divino, any 
* farther, than that they were eſtabliſh'd by Gop 
* ALmicaty's permiſſion, and ſo they might 
both be ſaid to be Jure Divino. As for con- 
* ſulting the national ſynod or convocation, in 
matters of religion, this, he ſaid, any gentle- 
man might do, for his private ſatisfaction; but 
he thought it derogatory to the rights of the 
commons of England, to adviſe, on this occa- 
e fion, with an inferior aſſembly, who had no 
* ſhare in the legiſlature,” Little was ſaid, in an- 
ſwer to this ſpeech, only ſome members moved, 
that the firſt article of the treaty, which implies 
da peremptory agreement to an incorporating 
union, might be poſt poned; and that the houſe 
© ſhould proceed to the conſideration of the terms 
© of that intended union, contained in the other 
6 articles.” This being rejected by a great ma- 
jority, ſeveral members, who were againſt the 
union, left the houſe; vpon which the four farſt 
articles were read and approved, without oppoli- 
tion: and the 8th, in a commitee of the whole- 
houſe, they went thro? and approved the remain- 
ing articles. 

The main objection of the oppoſite party was, 
that the houſe was too precipitate, or, as it was 
expreſꝰ d, went poſt-haſte, in a buſineſs of the 
higheſt importance: to which &r. Thomas Little- 
ton, purſuing the allegory, un{wered ſmartly 
enough; that they did not ride poſt-haſte, but 
« a good eaſy trot; and that, for his own part, 
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as long as the weather was fair, the roads good, 


« and their horſes in heart, «he was of opinion 
« they ought to jog on, and not take up, till they 
« got home.“. | | | 
The houſe of | 
in a bill for the ſccurity of the church of Englar. 


| 


= 


on their part. When this bill was paſs'd and ſeat 
down to the commons, it was offer'd, by way of 
amendment, that ſo much of the act of the 
13th Car. II. „ for the well governing and re- 
« gulating corporations,” as was not repeaPd ; and 
alſo, that ſo much of the act of the 25th Car. II. 


y | << for preventing dangers which may happen from 


„ Popiſh recuſants,” as was unrepeaPd, - might be 
recited in it 3 but it was carried againſt this a- 


latter act, in the houſe of lords; and this was 
thought the harder, by, the {ticklers for the church; 
becauſe the Scots had reciced the material parts 
of their acts, for the eſtabliſhment of their Kirk: 
but it was anſwered, that theſe matters were ef- 
feftually and ſufficiently provided for in the bill. 
It was alſo propoſed, that the commitee might re- 
ceive a Clauſe, ** that the two univerſities of this 
« kingdom might continue for ever, as they were 
4% now. by law eſtabliſn'd;“ and another clauſe, 
<<, that the ſubjects of this kingdom ſhould be, for 
ee ever, free of any oath, teſt or ſubſcription, within 
« this kingdom, — 4 or inconſiſtent * 

the 


many inconveniencies and irreconcileable con- Q. AN v. 
tradictions this union was liable to, there was AN 1707. 


2 


peers, in the mean time, brought Proceedings 
thereupon in 
the houſe of 


The HIST ORY of 


Q. Au. the true Proteſtant religion, worſhip, and diſ- 
An” 1707. “ cipline of the 
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might not ignorant]y do any thing to their pre- Q. A x , 
* 1707, 


— —— — — — — 
- 


nations. He then obſerved, among other things ; 
The lord Ha- ** that theſe articles came to their Jordſhips with This act having, I ſay, paſs'd both houſes, re- And receives 
verſham's « the greateſt countenance of authority; and tho? ceived the royal aſſent, together with ſeveral other the royal 
ſpeech. © authority, he ſaid, was the ſtrongeſt motive to acts, on the 4th of March, on which occaſion her aſſent. 


„law eſtabliſh'd ;” the queſtion was put for in- 
ſerting theſe clauſes; but, notwithſtanding, it was 
obſerved, that the Scots had ſecured their church 
and univerſities in the very ſame words, they both 
paſs'd in the negative. Another clauſe was offer'd 
in favor of the convocation and clergy, but this 
was treated ludicrouſly, tho? the privileges of the 
general afſembly of the Scotiſh kirk was expreſly 
reſerved and ſtipulated for. The 11th, this bill 
was read the third time, paſs'd without any amend- 
ment, and ſent back to the lords. | 
During the debates, in the commitee of the 
houſe of peers, the lord Haverſham made a very 
remarkable ſpeech, the Queen being, at the ſame 
time, preſent : he began by telling their lordſhips, 
that he hop'd it would be evident ro them, with 
what diſpoſition he came thither, by the motion he 
had made laſt year, for repealing certain clauſes 
that were grievous to Scotland; and that he would 
do any thing for the benefit and good of both 


e incline the will, it was the weakeſt argument in 
<* the world, to convince the underſtanding : that 
it was the argument the church of Rome made 
*« uſe of for their ſuperſtitious worſhip, where there 
„% were ten Ave-Mary's for one Pater-noſter ; 


which he thought jult as unreaſonable, as if ten 
© times the application and addreſs were made to 


<< a ſhe-favorite as to the perſon of the ſoverein, 
„ which was à kind of ſtate-idolatry. He ſaid 
«© he was not againſt a fœderal union, an union 
« jn intereſt, and in the ſucceſſion: but this was 
« a matter of a different nature, where two na- 
« tions, independent in their ſovereinties, that had 
& diſtin laws and intereſts, and, what he could 
„ not forget, different forms of worſhip, church- 
government and order, ſhould be united into 
„ one kingdom: an union, he faid, made up of 
+ ſo many miſmatfch'd pieces, of ſuch jarring in- 
* congruous ingredients, that he feared it would 


require a ſtanding force to keep us from falling 


C aſunder, and breaking in pieces every moment. 
Hie ſaid, by this act, above 100 Scotiſh 
« peers, and as many commoners, were excluded 
the Britiſh parliament; gentlemen, who as little 
* thought of being excluded a year or two ago, 
as any of their lordſhips did now); that their 
rights too were as well and ſtrongly fenced and 
* ſecured to them, as their lordſhips preſent, by 
<< the fundamental laws of their kingdom, by the 
claim of right, and by act of parliament ; where- 
by it was made treaſon to make any alteration 
in the conſtitution of that kingdom. x 

„That the lords, the biſhops, had once been 
voted out of the houſe by the temporal lords; 
« and who knew what queſtion might ariſe here- 
« after : that, for his part, he would venture his 
<« life for the church of England, tho* he owned 
« himſelf an occaſional conformiſt : but if the 
„ Jords, the biſhops, would weaken their cauſe ſo 
„far, as to give up the two great points of epiſ- 
* copal ordination and confirmation; if th 

« would approve and ratify the act, for fecuring 
« the Preſbyterian church of Seotland, as the true 
« Proteſtant religion, and purity of worſhip, ac- 
% cording to the words in the Scotiſh act; they 
“ gave up that which had been contended for, be- 
« rween them and the Preſbyterians, many years, 
and what had been defended by the greateſt and 
« moſt learned men of the church of England; 
« and he hoped their lordſhips would give fome 


flight to one who deſired inſtruction, that he 


— 


; 
, 


church of England, as now by | ** =_ in this matter.” 


is lordſhip added ; «© that the act for ſecuring VS 


& their Preſbyterian church-government, and ge- 
& neral aſſemblies of their kirk, ſeemed to him 
c like thoſe little clouds, in a warm calm ſummer's 
« day, that were generally the ſeeds and attrac- 
« tives of approaching tempeſts and thunder. That 
& he ſaw no neceſſity for this incorporating union, 
& ſince Scotland had offered to come into the ſuc- 
e ceſſion without it; and he thought it a very 
dangerous experiment to both nations.” 


Notwithſtanding theſe and other oppoſitions, The a& of 
in both houſes, which however were not very con- ratification of 


ſiderable, the act of ratification of the union,” 
including an act “ for ſecuring the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, and Preſbyterian church-government in 
« Scotland,” and an act “ for fecuring of the 
church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed,” 


paſs'd both houſes, in a very ſhort time: ſeveral 


lords having nevertheleſs entered their proteſts, in 
the houſe of peers, ſome againſt all the articles in 


general, and others againſt ſome in particular only. 


Majeſty made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 
My lords and gentlemen, 


the union 


es both 
ouſes : 


It is with the greateſt ſatisfaction that I have The Queen; 
given my aſſent to a bill for uniting England ſpeech to 


and Scotland, into one kingdom. 


both houſes, 
on that oc- 


I conſider this union as a matter of the great- ..;_. 


<© eſt importance to the wealth, ſtrength and 
5 fafety of the whole iſland, and, at the ſame 
time, as a work of ſo much difficulty and 
*© nicety, in its own nature, that, till now, all at- 
* tempts which have been made towards it, in 


the courfe of above a hundred years, have 


proved ineffectual: and therefore I make no 
doubt, but it will be remembered, and ſpoke of 
<< hereafter, to the honor of thoſe who have been 
*< inſtrumental in bringing it to ſuch a happy con- 
„ cluſion. I defire and expect from all my ſub- 
ects of both nations, that from hencefortly they 
act with all poſſible reſpect and kindneſs to one 
another; that ſo it may appear to all the world. 
they have hearts diſpoſed to become one people.” 
„This will be a great pleaſure to me, and will 
& make us all quickly ſenſible of the good effect 
4 of this union. | 2 
And I cannot but look upon it as a particular 
„ happineſs, that, in my reign, ſo full a proviſion 
« 1s made for the e and quiet of my le, 
<« and for the ſecurity of our religion, by o Hm 
« an eſtabliſnment of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
* throughout Great-Britain.” - ets. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, | 
% take this occaſion to remind you of making 
« effectual proviſion for the payment of the equi- 
% valent for Scotland, within the time appointed 
« by this act; and, 1 am ——— you will 
„ ſhew as mucli readineſs in this particular, as you 
* have done in all the parts of this great work. 
My lords and gentlemen, - W 
The ſeaſon of the year being now pretty far 
&« advanced, I hope you will continue the fame zeal, 
«© which has appeared throughout this ſeſſion, in 
« diſpatching what yet remains unfiniſhed of the 
public buſineſs before you.“ r 
he 't xth, both houſes attended her Majeſty 
with an addreſs, in the following words: : 


a n the . A 
«« We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful ſubjects, the peril 


on this occa- 
fion. 


lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons in 
« parliament aſſembled, return our moſt humble 


c thanks to your Majeſty," for your gracious ac- 


ddreſs ot 


« ceptation of the ſhare we had in bringing the 
«© treaty of an union, between your two Kingdoms 
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Her Majeſty's 


zaſwer. 


The Queen's 
ſpeech at pro- 
roguing the 
puliament. 


66 
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cc 
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cc 
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© 
<c 
40 
«c 
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of England and Scotland, to a happy conclu- 


ſion: a work that, after ſo many fruitleſs in- 
deavors, ſeems deſign'd by Providence to add 
new luſtre to the glories of your Majeſty's reign. 
The ſucceſs of your arms having ſecured us from 
all attempts from abroad, and the care your Ma- 
jeſty has taken of the firm eſtabliſhment of the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, having given a great and 
laſting ſecurity to our religion, as, in the church 
of England, by law eſtabliſh'd, we beg leave 
humbly to aſſure your Majeſty, that our indea- 
vors ſhall never be wanting to ſupport your go- 
vernment at home, and ſo to eſtabliſh the peace 
of this iſland, that no diſpute may remain among 
us, hut how to acknowledge, in the moſt dutiful 
manner, the auſpicious conduct of ſo great and 
ſo renowned a Queen. 
To this addreſs, her Majeſty anſwered : 
My lords and gentlemen, 

«© am glad to find your opinion ſo perfectly 
agrees with mine, concernion this union: you 
cannot do me a more acceptable ſervice, than 
by uſing your utmoſt indeavors to improve all 
the good conſequences of it.” 5 

The remaining part of this ſeſſion was ſpent in 


voting a ſupply for the payment of the equivalent 
to Scotland, in finding ways and means, and in 
preparing bills to prevent the runing of forein goods 


to 


Scotland, and their importing them duty- free 


into England, after the iſt of May, when the union 
was to take place; but the houſes diſagreeing about 
the expedients propoſed for the latter, thoſe bills 
came to nothing: _ which, the Queen came 


to-the houſe of peers, t 


e 24th of April, and having 


given the royal aſſent, to ſuch acts as lay ready 
for that purpoſe, her Majeſty made the following 


ſpe 
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ech to both houſes : 

My lords and gentlemen, 
« I return you my hearty thanks for the great 
zeal and affection which you have ſhewn for my 
ſervice and the public good, in the ſeveral at- 


fairs which have been before you, eſpecially 


in that of the union with Scotland; which I 
doubt not, will prove a Jaſting happineſs to 
this iſland. | | | 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
Il am to thank you, in particular, for the great 
diſpatch you have made in providing the largeſt 
and moſt effectual ſupplies that have ever been 
given to the crown, for the current ſervice, in 
any one ſeſſion of parliament : I am very much 
concerned, that the public occaſions require the 
raiſing of ſuch great ſums from my people: I 
will take care they ſhall be applied to the uſes 
for which they are given; and, I hope, by 
Gov's bleſſing, we may obtain advantages 
from them, anſwerable to ſo great an expence. 
My lords and gentlemen, | 

It is proper for me, before we part, to com- 
municate to you, that I think it expedient, that 
the lords of parliament of England, ſhould 
be members of the reſpective houſes of the firſt 
parliament of Great-Britain, for, and on the 
part of England : and therefore I intend, with- 
in the time limited, W» 28 a proclamation 
for that Purpoſe, purſuant to the powers given 
me by the ads! of parliament of both king- 
doms, ratifying the treaty of union : and, after 
we have ſo fully compleated this great work, 
I aſſure myſelf, that, when you return to your 
ſeveral countries, you will omit no opportunity 
of making my ſubjects ſenſible of the ſecurity, 
and the other great and laſting benefits they 
may reaſonably expect from this happy union. 

This will cogduce very much to make it prove 
ſo, and'be a good preparation to the ſucceſs of 


our next meeting 3 when, I hope, we ſhall all | 


** Join our ſincere and hearty indeavors, to ro- Q. An x, 
An” 1707. 


K e. the welfare and proſperity of Great - Bri- 
tain.“ 


After this, the Jord-keeper, by her Majeſty's The parlia- 
command, prorogued the parliament, till Wednef- ment ad 


day the goth of the ſame month of April, that rogued. 


ing the longeſt day they could be prorogued to as 
a parliament of England; and the day preceding 
it a proclamation was iflued, declaring the lords 
and commons of the preſent parliament, to be 


members of the firſt parli . 
for England. * parliament of Great-Britain, 


The principal acts paſs'd this ſeſſion, beſide thoſe Acts paſſed. 


already mentior'd, were, 1. An act for the 
, better preventing eſcapes out of the Queen's 
; bench and flect priſons. 2. An act for the 
A. better preſervation of the game. 3. An act for 
N the better recruiting the land- ſorces and ma- 
„ es. 4. An act for the incouragement of the 
royal Luſtring company. 5. An act relating to 
„ bankrupts. 6. An act for diſcharging ſmall 
* livings from the firſt fruits and tenths, 7. An 
* act for ſecuring her Majeſty's purchaſe of the 
Cotton library. 8. An act for incouraging the 
* diſcovery of houſe-breakers, &c. by day or 
night. 9. An act for continuing an act for 
** Puniſhing mutiny ,nd deſertion. 10. An act 
** to repeal all the laws prohibiting the importation 
Hof forein lace made with thread. 11. An act 
* for raiſing the militia for the year 1707. And, 
12. An act for continuing ſeveral laws therein 
** mention'd, relating to the poor, &c.“ with ſe- 
veral other acts of leſs moment. 

During this ſeſſion of parliament, the convoca- 
tion was aſſembled as uſual: but upon the lower 
houſe ſhewing an inclination to apply againſt the 
union, they were prorogued, by virtue of her Ma- 
jeſty's command, in a letter to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and nothing worthy the reader's atten- 
tion happend in that aſſembly. 


The union commencing the 1ſt of May, that Thanks. 
day was ' obſerved as a thankſgiving ;. when her giving for 
Majeſty went to St. Paul's, in the uſual ſtate, and the union. 


a ſermon was preach'd on the occaſion by the bi- 
ſhop of Oxford. Her Majeſty likewiſe, on this 


| account, received congratulatory addreſſes from 


moſt of the cities, towns and Corporations in Eng- 
land; but it was obſervable, that tho? the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge was one of the for wardeſt on 
this topic, that of Oxtord never addrefs'd at 
all; nor did hardly any thing of that nature ap- 
pear from Scotland, 


The 4th, the lord Cowper was conſtituted lord- promotions, 


chancellor; the 1oth, there was a promotion of 
general officers : and, on the zoth, James duke 
of Montroſs, James earl of Seafield, John earl 


| of Mar, and Hugh earl of Loudon, noblemen 


of Narth-Britain, were ſworn of the, privy-coun- 
all, j 1,269 


| 9% _—_ A r ale , 1 3 Proclamation 
The 5th of J 5 her M ) ty a PIG for holding 
the firſt par- 


liament of 
And, the next Great- 


was publiſh*d, declaring her pleaſure, for holding 
the firſt parliament of Great-Britain, at Weſt- 
minſter, on the 23d of October. 


day, commiſſioners were appointed for managing Britain 


the equivalent due to Scotland, according to the 
treaty of union. | 

The 23d, at a council held at Windſor, her 
Majeſty was pleas'd to make a new appointment (on 
occaſion of the union) of the lord chancellor, and 
lord-high treaſurer, who, for ſome time, had lefc 
their places' of poſt, at the council-table, and fat 
only according to their rank of peerage ; but now, 
her Majeſty was pleas'd, after reading a public 
inſtrument, to re-inveſt them with the titles of 
lord-chancellor, and lord-high treaſurer of Great- 
Britain, and new patents paſs'd the ſeal for that 


purpoſe, In like manner, his Royal-Highneſs 
Prince 


\ 
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tz 


Q. Ann, Prince George of Denmark, took a new oath, in 


AN? 1707. the court of chancery as lord- high 


admiral of 


LI Great-Britain, &c. and, by a new commiſſion, ap- 


Affairs of 
Ireland. 


pointed his oounci. ; 
Before I proceed to give an account of forein 
affairs, I ſhall juſt mention thoſe of Ireland. The 
earl of Pembroke, lord-preſident of the council, 
having been appointed, on the 27th of April, 
lord-lievtenant of Ireland, his excellency arrived 


at Dublin the 24th of June. The - 7th of July 


the parliament met, and his excellency made a 
ſpeech to them, in which among other things, 
having recommended unanimity among thein- 
ſelves, as the means to atrain to the- bleſſing of 
a tuture poſterity and ſecurity, he told them, 
that her Majeſty conſidering the number of 
% Papiſts in Ireland, would be glad of any ex- 
« pedient for ſtrengthening the intereſt of her 
& Proteſtant ſubjects in that kingdom; and that 
& he did not doubt but they would make proviſion 
© of the neceſſary ſupplies for payment of the 
army, as well as for defraying the charges of 
© the government.” The lords and commons 
having preſented their teſpective addreſſes of 
congratuſation, on the accompliſhment of the 
union between England and Scotland, and of 
thanks to the lord-lieutenant, on the 10th of July, 
the commons ordered heads of a bill to be brought 
in „ for explaining and amending an act to pre- 
vent the farther growth of Popery: which bill 
was however afterwards rejected, and another 
preſented in the room of it, © for the better ſe- 
« curing the Proteſtant religion and intereſt in 
« that kingdom, againſt Popery. The 14th 
they appointed a commitee to inſpect the public 
accounts, and the next day unanimouſly voted a 
a ſupply. The 28th, the commitee of the whole 
houſe went on the ſupply, and reſolved, 1. « That 
e the funds formerly granted by parliament, and 
ce the revenue of the kingdom, were ſufficient to 
4 ſupport the government, and diſcharge the public 
« debts, to and for Michaelmas, 1707. 2. That 
« the ſupply granted to her Majeſty, be a ſum 
« ſyfficient ro make good the neceſſary branthes 
« of the eſtabliſhment, from Michaelmas 1707, 
« to and for Midſummer 1709.” The 4th of Au- 

, the commons reſolved to grant 135,000 l. to 
t her Majeſty, for the ſupport ot the neceſſary bran- 
« ches of tlie eſtabliſhment, from Michaelmals, 
« 1707, to Midſummer, 1709.” Till the 24th of 
October, was ſpent in the preparing ſeveral as well 
public as private acts, and in ſundry 7 
and adjournments, occaſion'd by ſeveral bills being 
ſent to England, for the royal approbation. That 
day, the lord-lieutenant went in ſtate to the houſe 
of peers, and having given the royal aſſent to ſuch 
acts as were ready, made a | to both_houſes, 
in which he told them ; That he had ſeen, with 
great ſatisfaction, their chearfulneſs in the pro- 
4 ſecution of her Majeſty's ſervice, and, in par- 


& ticular, the unanimity of the commons, in 


«« oranting the neceſſary ſupplies for the eftabliſh- 
«© ment.“ - 

The 3oth, the lord-lieutenant came again to the 
houſe of peers, and having given the royal ſanction 
to the remaining public and private acts, made a 
ſpeech to both houſes. This done, the lord-chan- 
cellor prorogued the parliament to the 6th of May 
next inſuing, and, about a month after, the lord- 
lieutenant returned to Great-Britain. I come now 
to forein affairs. 

The conſtant ſeries of prodigious ſucceſſes, in 
almoſt all parts, with which the confederate arms 
were attended, the laſt campain, made it generally 
believed, that the King of France would never be 
able to retrieve ſo many and ſo great misfortunes, 


and would ſoon be obliged to lay aſide his pre- 


| 


tenſions to Spain, to obtain a peace, which his ſub- 


plor'd of him, in the moſt folemn manner; but, 
notwithſtanding the great hopes conceived, at this 
time, the year I am now entering upon will not 
furniſh us with ſo much matter for triumph as the 
foregoing ; on the contrary, we ſhall ſeethe enemy, 
who was look'd upon as totally overwhelm'd, raiſing 
his head again, and triumphing, at leaſt in ſome 
places, in his turn. 

The duke of Marlborough, who, in the fore- 
going years of her Majeſty's reign, made ſo ſhinicg 
a figure by his glorious military atchicvements, 


jets ſtood in great need of, and which they im- * Ann, 


e 


N' x 


707. 


he duke of 


Marlborough 


oes to Hol. 


beſpeaks our attention this year, chiefly by his land. 


important negociations. For which he had as 
happy a talent, and as much ſkill and ſagacity, as 
conduct and bravery when at the head of an army. 
The plan tor the operations of the campain being 
concerted, as far as they could be at London, his 
grace departed thence for Holland; but having 
been detained nine or ten days, by contrary winds, 
at Margate, he imbark'd there, the 2d of April 
in the evening, deſiguing to reach Oſtend; the 
wind however changing, he landed at the Briel, the 
16th, N. S. at night. 
The next day, 
where he had 2 


the duke arrived at the Hague, 3 
eral conferences with the forein the States 


miniſters and the deputies of the States, on the with his 


affairs of the 

things, he told 
Saxony occaſioning a great diſtraction in the 
* Empire, which brought infinite prejudice to the 
* common cauſe, the Queen, his miſtreſs, had 
thought fit, to ſend him thither, to pay a com- 
«« pliment to the King of Sweden, and indeavor 
** to ingage him to remove. the juſt jealouſies, his 
* long ſtay, in the heart of Germany, gave to 
«*« ſome of the high allies. For which purpoſe, 
he had the neceſſary powers from her Majeſty, 
« and deſired to have the ſame from the States.” 


reſent juncture, and, among other 4cfign of 
the latter; * That the troubles of Sd N 


The penſionary having, the next day, ac- Which they 
quainted the States of Holland and Weſt-Friez- 2pprore oi. 


land, with the neceſſity of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's journey, the matter was thought of fo 
great importance to the common cauſe, that they 
readily concur'd in thoſe meaſures, and his grace 
ſet out the ſame evening for Leipſick, by the 
way of Hanover: while monſ. d' Auverquerque, 
in the mean time, went for Bruſſels, to aſſemble 
the confederate troops againſt the duke's return. 


The eyes of all Europe were now on the King The eyes of 


of Sweden, who had, with his victorious army, 
poſſeſs'd himſelf of Saxony, reduced Auguſtus to 
the neceſſity of making an inglorious peace, with the 
loſs of his crown, which he had been obliged to re- 
nounce in favor of King Staniſlaus. The King 
of Sweden was in the heart of Germany, in a 
formidable poſture, with an army fluſh'd with ſuc- 
ceſs ; which, tho? he had concluded a peace with 
Auguſtus, and had only the Muſcovites, and a 
ſmall party of Poles to incounter with, he was re- 
cruiting in all the neighboring ' provinces of the 
Empire, and equiping, in the moſt powerful man- 
ner, with the ſpoils of Saxony. I his gave great 


all Europe on 
the 
Sweden- _ 


King of 


apprehenſions to the allies, and indeed their jea- Th ..... 


louſies ſeem'd to be but too well gronncer: 
The 26th, in the morning, 


: ; under appre. 
is grace arrived at henſions of 


Hall, a famous univerſity belonging to the King him. 


of Pruſſia, about five German miles diſtant from 
Leipfick. Here his grace was met by mr. Ro- 
binſon, her Majeſty's envoy- extraordinary, by 
count Zinzendort the Imperial envoy, and by 
monſieur Cranenburg, the Dutch miniſter. After 


dinner, his grace received the compliments of the 
magiſtrates and of the univerſity ; and then pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by mr. Robinſon, and mon. 
Cranenburg, ro Alt-Ranſtadt, about two German 

a miles 
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Q. ANN. miles from Leipſick, where the King of Sweden 

An' 1707. had his head-quarters. He went directly to count preſent” count Piper, 

| Piper's quarters, which were not far from thence, 

The duke of Where he had a'conterencewith that prime miniſter, 

Marlorou g h for about an hour, and then retired to the quarters 
the King of Sweden had ordered to be prepared 


arrives at 


fecond audience on buſineſs, at which were O. Au NV 
pre | and monſieur Harmelin, Ax 170%. 
the two chief of his Swediſh Majeſty's miniſters, ,. 
together with mr. Robinſon. And the audience .. ++ 
being over, the duke fpent the evening in viſits, 


” The duke having had ſeveral conferences with the 
the King of for him, at Tauche, a village about two German ; | 


Sweden's 


Pick near 


ipſick. 


Has audience 


of the King 


of Sweden. by the miniſters and general officers; at half an 
hour paſt eight, he went in a coach of count Piper's 


72 diſtant from Leipſick, and not far from thoſe 
"of the; King's. nen % his audience of leave of the King of Sweden. At The duke h 
The 27th'of April, in the morning, the duke of | this audience, the duke had ſafftcient aſſurances of apt roy 
Marlborough was complimented on his arrival, | 


Swediſh and other miniſters, and having waited on 
King "Auguſtus, at Leipſick, had, on the 29th, 


what had been before concerted with count Piper, of leave. 
and therefore left the King, extreamly well ſatisfied, Succeſs of his 


not only with his reception at that court, but with negociation. 
to Alt-Ranſtadr, and, about” ten, had His firſt au- | his negociations. Dering this audience, King 
dience of the Ning, Which laſted about two hours; Staniſlaus came in, and was complimented by his Has an op- 
when his Majeſty received him with all demonſtra- 


tions of eſteem and honor. He preſented to his 
Swediſh Majeſty a letter from the Queen of Great- 


grace, who however could enter into no farther portunity of 
conference with him; becauſe. the Queen had not compliment- 
acknowledg'd him as King of Poland. The duke ing Nang 


Britain, and, at delivering it, made him the fol- 


lowing compliment: 


His compli- 
ment to the 
King. 


as your Majeſty, chat I might leatn what F yer 
„ want to know, in the art of war.“ 


- in queſtion, and think it too mean an adulation to 


Ae s 4 perſon, are both very acceptable to me, and 1 of their lines, and were incainip'd at Haine, St. 
„hall always have the utmoſt regard for the in- | Paul and Peronne, where the Elector of Bavaria, 


anſwer, 


take it to be an evidence of his fkill in mankind. 


ſpeech was as follows: 


| | from whence, without making any ſtay, he pro- 
Sir, I preſent to your Majeſty a letter, not] ceeded on his journey to Berlin. 


from the chancery; but from the heart of the] The ſucceſs of the duke of Marlborough's nego- 
Queen, my miſtreſs, and written with her owh | ciations, at the court of Sweden, was generally 
hand. Had not her ſex prevented it, ſhe would | thought to be owing, not only to the perſonal - 
have croſs'd the ſea, to fee'a Prince admired by | eſteem which the King expreſsd to have for his 
the whole univerſe. I am, in this articular, | grace, or to the ſoothing and cheriſhing his na- 
more happy than the Queen; and 1 [could * tural inclination, which luckily happen'd to chime 
« ſerve ſome campains under ſo great a general with the duke's wiſhes ; but likewiſe, to a large 
ſum of mony, 6pportunely given to count Piper, 
who, in return, perſuaded his maſter to that march, 
which remov'd Him to ſo great a diſtance, as freed 


| the allies from any farther apprehenſions on his ac- 
oceed from the mouth of one of the duke of count (1). 


arlborough's rank and experience: but I rather 


Some authors call the genuineneſs of this ſpeech 


He knew the character of Charles, and his foible, 
and could not have ſuited his words more to the 
purpoſe. They pleas'd not only the King, but his 
whole army, who ador'd him, as much as ever | of May, it being then incamp'd, wich the rig 
Frenchman did his grand Monarch. At leaſt, 1 


heard the very words in the mouths of his officers, | in the rear. Upon advice that the French, who 


for many months afterwards RAD. had been drawing together. about the ſame time, 
This well-timed compliment, I ſay, was ex- 

ceeding agreeable to the King of Sweden, and, no] rough advanced nearer to them, in order to meet 

doubt, contributed not a little to ineline him in fa- | them half way, for a battle, which they had given 

vor both of the duke's perſon and errand. out they would offer the confederates ; or, if they 


The ſubſtance of the King's anſwer to his'grace's | declined it, to lay ſiege, either ro Mons or Char- 


++ The Queen of Great-Britain's letter, and your pected information, that the enemy, were come out 


/ terpolition of her Majefty of Great-Britain, and | and the duke de Vendome, took, a review of their 


co 
| «© the intereſts of the grand alliance. It is likewiſe | army, the 25th. Theconfederate army, hereupon 
cc 


much againſt my will, it I have been obliged ro | advanced towards them, The 27th, the duke of 
« pive the leaft uinbrage to any of the parties in- | Marlborough, accompanied by ſeveral generals, 
«« (paged in it: but your excellency cannot but be [advanced with twelve ſquadrons of horſe and dra- 
convinced, that I had juſt cauſe to come into this] goons, to view the ground, and the avenues to the 


„ country with my troops. On the other hand, | enemy*s camp: and, upon intelligence, that they 


„you may aſſure the Queen, my ſiſter, that my] were incamp'd in the plain of Flerus, a council of 
ec defgn A to depart 88 nes as ſoon as I have | war was held, in which it was reſolved to march to 
«obtained the ſatisfaction I demand; but no ſooner. 


<« the prejudice of the common cauſe, in general, quieres, thro which they were to march. The ge- 


or to the Proteſtant religion in particular; of | nerals, who were ſent thither reported, that the 


« which I ſhall always glory to be a zealous pro- | enemy ſuſpecting the deſign of the allies, had made 
« rector.” “ 3 a detachment to ſecure that important poſt, and 

The duke had the honor to dine with his Ma-] would undoubtedly advance, . 75 the firſt mo- 
jeſty in public; and after dinner he had a tion of the confederates, to hinder them from 
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1) This, U * ſome other circumſtances above mention'd, are either flatly contradicted. or otherwiſe related, in Vol- 
Os biſtory of Charles XII. It may therefore be neceſſary to obſerve, that what is here alledg'd is on the beſt authority, 
and chiefly on perſons knowledge, I having been an eye · witneſs to moſt of theſe tranſactions. And ſor the ſum of mony ſa id 
to be given to count Piper, the ſuppoſition is grounded upon a much better foundation than common fame. To enter into a 
diſcuſſion of theſe matters cannot be expected here: but thoſe who are curious to be farther inform'd, will find a very exact 
and circumitantial agcount of this whole negociation, in Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. II. from p. 161; 6 75 179. 


incluſive. 
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SET” OY - ö marching 


ſoon after took his leave, and went to Leipfick, ifa. 


The conſede 


1 r to . tes reſolve 
Nivelle, in order to attack them. Accordingly 1 the 
„ However I ſhall do nothing that can tend to] a detachment was ſent to view the pals at Ron- enemy. 
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„Ax N, marching thro? it; or elſe, would charge the 
A'. 1707. firſt troops which ſhould paſs, with ſo much ad- 
LW—— vantage, that it was not thought adviſable to move 

But they pre- that way. | 


vent it. 


| fidering, that the enemy ha 


This repor | 
ci! of war, and, beſide, ' the 8 wiſely con- 
drain'd all their 
garitons, and got together all their forces, proba- 


ly with no other view, but to plunder the open, 
arly 


great and wealthy. cities of Brabant, particu 


uvain and Bruſſels, as ſoon as they ſhould find 
the confederates ingaged in any ſiege; which they 
might have done in leſs time than the bringing up 
of the heavy artillery and ammunition would re- 


quire ; all theſe things, I ſay, conſidered, it was 


reſolved to march back to Bruſſels. 

This prudent reſolution was executed with fo 
much aſſiduity, that the iſt of June, the army was 
polted at Meldert, the enemy not daring to ven- 


ture an ingagement, tho' they were ſuperior by 


thirty-four ſquadrons and twenty-four battalions ; 
and ſo both armies continued above two months, 


in their reſpective camps, dur ing which time, no 


The duke of 
Marlborough 


reſolves to 
attack the 
enemy. 


act ion paſs'd between them worth 2 

At length, upon certain advice that the French 
had detach'd thirteen battalions, and twelve ſqua- 
drons, from their army, towards Provence, the 


duke of Marlborough, in concert with monſ. d' Au- 


verquerque, and the deputies of the States, re- 


ſolved to march from Meldert, towards Genap, in 


Diſpoſitions 


order to attack the enemy, with leſs diſadvantage, 


in their fortified camp at Gemblours. According- 


made for that Je, the gth of Auguſt, N. S. the diſpoſition was 


purpoſe. 


made for the army to paſs the Deule, at the abby 
of Florival; and, late the ſame evening, orders 
were given for the march of the heavy baggage 
towards Bruſſels, and the laying of four bridges 
over the Deule. At the ſame time, the troops 
which were incamp'd near Louvain, under major- 
general Week, and the regiment of Bothmar, were 
ordered to march to Florival, and the battalions in 


Bruſſels, to advance to Waterloo. The 1oth, in 


the morning, the artillery was commanded to pals 


the Deule at St. Joriſwert, and, about three in 


the afternoon, the duke of Wirtemberg march'd, 


with fourteen ſquadrons, to Pieterbais, with orders 


to ſta 
The conſede · and afterwards to make the rear- 
rate army de- the whole army decamp'd from 


camps. 


there till morning, to obſerve the enemy, 
rd. At four, 


eldert, and, ac- 


- cording to the diſpoſition that had been made, 


paſs'd the Deule at Florival; and, marching all 
night, arrived, the 11th, at break of day, about 


the heights of Waveren, where they made a ſhort 


halt, and then continued their march towards 


ar 4 
march of ſeven leagues. 


where they incamp'd, having made a 
The enemy no ſooner re- 


"ceived advice that the duke of Wirtemberg was 


The enemy 
retires with 


Precipitation. 


Pieton. 


advancing with his detachment to Pieterbais, and 
that the army of the allies was in motion, than 
they were extreamly alarm'd, and immediately or- 
dered their troops to arms. They likewiſe cut 
down ſeveral trees in the roads and paſſages 
which led to their camp. About midnight, they 


got certain information which way the allies were 


moving; whereupon, they begun their march, with 
all imaginable precipitation, towards Flerus and 
Heſpenay, intending to be that evening at Goſſe- 
liers, and take poſteſſion of the ſtrong camp at 
The 12th, in the morning early, the 
confederate generals received advice, that the 
French army had made but a ſhort halt at Goſſe- 


liers, and were advanced to Seneff about midnight, | 


the Elector of Bavaria having taken his head-quar- 


ters in the caſtle of Vanderbeck, and the duke de 
Vendome in the farm-houſe of Rel, between Van- 


| derbeck and Seneff, having the river Picton before 


em. 


t being maturely weigh'd, in a coun- 


* 


Book. X XVII. 


The duke of Marlborough and monſ. d' Auver- Q. AN N 
querque, having confer*d together, upon the receit Ay? 150). 
of this advice, it was reſolved to march directly 7. 
to Nivelle, in order to attack the enemy; and The duke of 
accordingly. the army march'd about one in the Marlborough 
afternoon, and came into that camp the ſame Purſues them. 
evening. It was too late to attack the enemy that 
night, the neceſſary diſpoſitions were therefore 
made to do it in the morning; and as they had 
reaſon to believe that the enemy would attempt to 
retire, in the night, in order to gain the camp at 
Cambron, all poſſible diligence was uſed to prevent 
their effecting it. To this end, count de Tilly, 
with forty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, which 
were commanded, under him, by the earl of Al- 
bermarle, and the major-generals count d' Erbach 
and Roſs, and a detachment of between five and 
6ooo-grenadiers, commanded by lieutenant-general 
Scholten and major-general Zoutland, was or- 
dered to poſt himſelf between the two armies, 
with the left at Corneliz, and the right towards 
the road from Bink to Nivelle; and, in caſe the 
enemy decamp'd, to fall upon their rear, and keep 
them in play, till the whole army could come up. 

Theſe troops, notwithſtanding they march'd with 
all poſſible diſpatch, could not reach their reſpec- 
tive poſts before midnight. The French, in the 
mean time, foreſeeing what was the duke of Marl- 
borough's deſign, and perceiving that it would 
not be poſſible for them to avoid an ingagement 
if they. continued in their camp till the morning, 
reſolved to decamp in the night; that they might, 
it . poſſible, avoid coming to any action with the 
army of the allies, the valor and experience of 


{ whoſe generals, and the courage and activity of 


their ſoldiers, they very well knew and dreaded. 

Thus the confederates continued to 72 and The campain 
the enemy to retreat before them, till the latter, ends without 
at length, retired under the cannon of Liſle, and an fucccb. 
into their lines: and thus was the remainder of the 
campain ſpent, in fruitleſs. attempts to bring the 
enemy to a battle. | | 

The duke of Marlborough finding it therefore The duke of 
impoſſible to bring the cautious, duke de Vendome Marlborougk 
to an ingagement,, their camp being coyer'd with Pas the 
the Scheld, and with their intrenchments, his grace 8e. 
left the camp at  Helchin, the 4th of October, 

N. S. and went for the Hague. He arrived there 

the 6th, at nine in the morning, and immediately 

made a viſit to, the grand. penſionary, and monſ. de | 
Slingerland, ſecretary, of the council of ſtate. The Confers with 
ſame afternoon his grace had a conference with the the deputies 
deputies of the States-general, . wherein he com- of the States. 
municated the orders he had received from the | 
Queen of Great- Britain, his miſtreſs, to repair to 
Franckfort, . and to confer with the Electors of 

next campain. The next morning his grace had Returns to 
another conference with thoſe deputies, and, in the the army. 
evening, ſet out for the army, to give the neceſſary 

orders for their marching, into winter-quarters, 

which they, as well as the French army, did very 

ſoon after. 1 h 5 

The 15th, the duke of Marlborough ſet out on Arrives at 
his journey to Germany, and the 21ſt reach'd Frankfort. 
Franckfort. His grace found the Elector of Han- 
over (our late moſt gracious ſoverein King 
George I.) who had been prevailed upon to com- 
mand the army on the Rhine, this ſummer, and at 
whoſe inſtances this interview-was appointed, arrived 
before him, as was likewiſe the Elector of Mentz. 

They had ſeveral conferences together, but no- | 
thing could be concluded till count, Wratiſlau, the Has ſeveral 
Emperor's plenipotentiary, arrived there the 27th z conferences 
nor indeed then neither; becauſe the latter declared with the 


/ app ira p 
he was not fully inſtructed: whereupon the con- —_ Aon 


ferences broke off, and, on the 29th, the two Elec- Hanover 
tors 


hs oh 
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| to England: 


Ax M, tors of Mentz and Hanover ſet out from Frankfort, 


Ax' 1707. the brit for his . and the ſecond for the 


Ilmperi al army; the duke of Marlborough depart- 


Returns to ing, at the ſame time, for the Hague, whither he 
the Hague. was attended by count Wratiſlau, 


there the 3d of November. | 
The duke, during his ſtay at the Hague, com- 
municated to the States-general what paſe'd at 
Franckfort; and their deputies having had ſeveral 
conferences with the Imperial miniſters, their High- 
mightineſſes reſolved to uſe all poſſible means to 
ingage the Empire: to make greater efforts for 
the future than they had hitherto done. In order 
to this, they wrote a preſſing letter to the diet of 
Ratiſbon, wherein, after having repreſented the 
great deficiencies and delays of the Germanic body, 
from time to time, in the performance of what 


and arrived 


they were by treaty bound to, and the evil con- 


' ſequences which had hitherto attended them, they 
concluded by ſaying ; that their High-mighti- 
3 neſſes would: continue to contribute their utmoſt, 
1 towards bringing about the great work they 
&* had, jointly with them, undertaken ; but that 
«© they expected the like from his Imperial Ma- 
<< jeſty, and the Empire, ſeeing they were obliged 
to it by their alliances and common intereſt ; 
« and in caſe of non-performance, their High- 
<« -mightineſles proteſted againſt all the ill conſe- 
„ quences thereof,” ““ | 
he duke of Marlborough having concluded 
ſeveral weighty affairs with the States-general, im- 
bark*d for England, and came to St. James's the 
7th of November, O. S. 
Having thus given a brief account of the little 
ſucceſs we had this year in Flanders; let us now 
ſee how matters went in other parts, and we ſhall 
find that none was more ſenſible of this fatal turn 


And returns 


of affairs as Spain, by the loſs of the battle of | 


Almanza. The grand deſign of the allies, in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe (excepting that of Naples, 


which ſucceeded, and for which the Imperial court | 


neglected every thing elſe) was the ſiege of Tou- 
Jon: but as all theſe tranſactions had ſome con- 
nection with our maritime affairs, I ſhall inter- 
ſperſe them with the account I am now going to 
give of them. n e234 1 
Proceedings The confederate fleet, under the command of 
of the con- fir Cloudeſly Shovel, failed the 11th of January, 
federate fleet. with the land-forces on board, from Liſbon to Ali- 
cant, where they arrived the 28th; and the troops 
(which having been expoſed to all the inconve- 
niencies that attend long voyages, for above fix 
months, were reduced to ſeven thouſand men) be- 
ing landed, left Alicant again the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, and returned to Liſbon the 11th of the 
next month, * | 


Sir George There being, at this time, great want of mony, 
Byng de. cloaths, proviſions, and other neceſſaries, in the 
mod Vi army in Spain, the admiral ordered fir George 
cg Byng to proceed to Alicant with * who ac- 
cordingly failed the goth of March. When he 
came off of cape St. Vincent, he received the me- 
lancholy news of the defeat of our army at the 
battle of Almanza ; and therefore, purſuant to the 
lord Galway's deſire, he proceeded for Tortoſa 
in Catalonia (whither his lordſhip propoſed to re- 
treat with the poor remains of his army) taking 
with him the Ack and wounded men, at Denia, 
Gandia and Valencia, which imployed almoſt the 
Sir Cloudefly whole month of April; after which he proceeded 
hin © Joins for Barcelona, where fir Cloudeſly Shovel joined 


him the 2oth of May: but before I proceed to 
give a farther account of the tranſa&tions of our 


cet, it will be neceſſary to relate the ill ſucceſſes. 


of our land- forces in Spain. 


The campain It had been reſolved, -in a general council of 


in Spain. war, held at Valencia in December 1706, on 


| 


the operations of the inſuing campain, that the allies Q. Ann, 
* unite all their forces, and act in one body, An* 170%. 
in order to penetrate into Caſtile again, by the 
way of Pune where the paſſage of the _ 
was moſt practicable. King Charles however re- 


ceiving intelligence of the great re-inforcements 


that either had joined, or were about to join the 
duke of Berwick from France, alter'd his mind, 
and march'd, with two or three regiments of the 
army, into Catalonia, in order to defend that pro- 
vince from the attacks of the French from Rouſil- 
lon. He, at the ſame time, propos'd it, as his 
advice to the carl of Galway and the marquis das 
Minas, to diſpoſe the army in ſuch a manner as to 
cover the frontiers of Arragon and Valencia, from 
the inſults of the enemy, till. ſupplies came from 
Italy or England. But theſe generals not reliſhing 
this advice, aſſembled their army, which ſcarce 
amounted to 16,000 men, and marched to the 
frontiers of Caſtile, where they deſtroyed ſome of 
the enemy's magazines; after which they returned 
and laid fiege to the town of Villena in Valencia, 
Before they had made any great adyances in this 
liege, they got intelligence, that the duke of Ber- 
wick had aſſembled his army near Almanza, being 


at leaſt one third more numerous than the allies, 


and that he expected to be joined, in a few days, 

ty the duke of Orleans, with 8000 men more 

from France; upon which it was reſolved, in a 

council of war, the'24th of April, to raiſe the fiege 

of Villena, and advance to fight the duke of Ber- 

wick at Almanza, before he ſhould be joined by 

the duke of Orleans. Accordingly, the earl of 
Galway and the marquis das Minas immediately 

began their march, and arrived in the plains of 
Almanza the next day about noon, where they 

found the enemy drawn up in battalia, ready to 

receive them ; whereupon the confederate generals The battle of 
formed their line of battle alſo, about a mile from Almanza. 
the enemy, and, to ſupply their want of cavalry, 
interlined a brigade of foot with each wing of 

horſe. The earl of Galway was ſo complaiſant 

(for which he was afterwards cenſured) to ſuffer 


the Portugueze to take the right (or poſt of honor) 


from the Engliſh ; and having placed himſelf at 
the head of the Engliſh dragoons, on the left, 
marched, about three in the afternoon, . to attack 
the enemy's right wing of horſe. The Portugueſe 


were ordered to take the charge, as it ſhould come 


to them gradually from the left, but not before 
the Engliſh and Dutch were actually 1:gaged, who 
preſſing on to come to a cloſe ingagement, little 
Execution was done on either fide by the cannon. 
As ſoon as the left wing was advanced withia one 
hundred paces of the enemy's horſe, they likewiſe 
advanced out of their line to meet the charge, 
the conflict on both ſides was obſtinate and bloody. 
The' enemy, by the weight of their ſquadrons, 
forced the allies to retreat fifty paces, but South- 


-well's and Wade's regiments of foot coming up, 


gave fire upon the enemy's flank and rear, and the 


"cavalry renewing, at the ſame time, their charge 


in the front, drove them, in diſorder, thro' their 
own lines, with a very great ſlaughter. By this 
time, the Engliſh and Dutch foot, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant- general Erle and baron Freſher, 
were ſharply ingaged in the center, and broke thro? 
the enemy's' firſt arid ſecond lines, bearing down 
all 'before them as far as the walls of Alwanza 3 
but this ſucceſs did not laſt long; for the enemy's 
ſquadrons of the ſecond line fell in upon their flank, 
and forced back the infantry of the allies with great 
loſs : and colonel Hill's and the lord Mark Ker's re- 
giments, who had been interlined with the horſe 
of the ſecond line, marched up and attacked ſome 
Spaniſh regiments, to favor their retreat. | 
The enemy obſerving that the cayalry of the 
confederate's 
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Q. A x x, confederate's- right did not advance with their left 


. An* 1707. wing, 
LAVA boldly 


detached ſome ſquadrons, , who marched 
to attack the right of the Portugueſe, and 
their line followed lowly to ſuſtain them, but did 
not come time enough to ingage; for the detached 
ſquadrons, with their firſt charge, broke the Por: 
tugueſe, and the whole right wing made off and 
lett their infantry, who were ſurrounded, and moſt 
of them either killed or taken priſoners. Two 
Portugueſe battalions, which were poſted at ſome 
diſtance, when their cavalry was retiring, gave 
them a volly, and killed and wounded ſeveral of 
their own men, - miſtaking. them for the enemy. 
The Spaniſh forces continued charging on the left, 
with freſh ſquadrons, but without ſucceſs ; for the 
horſe, both Engliſh and Portugueſe, favored by 
the fire of the Engliſh battalions which were inter- 
lined, broke the enemy, and drove fifteen or ſix- 
teen of their ſquadrons in the rear of their line, 
whence they could not be brought to charge 


in. 

At length, finding their indeayors to break the 
left of the confederates with horſe only, fruitlels, 
they ſent for nine battalions, and drew them up 
before their front line of horſe, in . we to the 
Engliſh brigade of foot, which conſiſted of South- 
weli's, Blood's, Wade's, and Mountjoy's regi- 
ments, and were re- inforced by lieutenant-general 
Steward's regiment, from the rear-line. They 
brought up, at the ſame time, ſeveral freſh ſqua- 
drons, to make another charge, on the left wing of 
the confederate horſe, which had ſuffered very 
much, brigadier Carpenter being the only com- 
manding officer who remained unhurt. In this 
condition they were not able to ſupport the charge, 
but gave way; and, at the ſame time, the nine 
French battalions charged the Engliſh brigade of 
foot, in front and flank, and intirely broke them. 
The two French regiments who fell in upon their 
flank, being too far advanced, the lord Tyrawly 
ordered colonel Roper, who commanded major- 

eneral Harvey's horſe, to attack them, which was 

with ſo much vigor, that they broke thro' 

them, and made them beg for quarter, before the 
'enzmy's cavalry could come to their aſſiſtance. 

The enemy had now nothing remaining but to 
ſurround the confederate foot, which were broke on 
the plain: and to whom for ſome time they gave 
no quarter. In this ſtate of deſpair, major-gene- 
ral Nericapon, brigadier Macartney, colonel Brit- 
ton, colonel Hill, with ſeveral other officers, 
who had ingaged in the center, took a bold reſo- 
lution, and having aſſembled the ſtragglers of the 
Engliſh regiments, into a body, join'd ſome of 
the Dutch and Portugueſe, who had been rallied 
by count de Dhona and don Juan Emanuel, and 
form'd a body of near 2009 1 0 ber 8 an 
two leagues, the enemy's horſe ſtill purſuing, tho? 
often repuls'd by the fire of the — —4 infan- 
try. Being tired with the fatigues of the day, and 
wanting hoth ammunition and proviſions, the men 
were unable to march farther than the hills of Cau- 
detta, and, the next morning, being ſurrounded by 
two lines of foot, the commanding officers agreed 
to the ſame capitulation that was granted the French 
at Blenh eim 

During the action, the enemy's loſs was much grea- 


ter, than that of the confederates (1): but the infan-,| tha 


try of the latter, being at length broken, and expoſed 
to the enemy's cavalry, were moſt of them kilPd, 
wounded, or taken priſoners. The earl of 


vnn 


the enemy's horſe, that he received two cuts in the Q. A x » 
face, near the right x Brigadier Killigrew being Ax? 1707. 
wounded, in the firſt aſſault, Mill kept the field, . 


and was killed in a ſecond. The colonels Dormer, 


Roper, Lawrence, Green and de Loche, were 
killed, at the head of their ſquadrons, after a' gal- 


lant behavior. Colonel Pierce, and mr. Hara, ſon to 


the lord Tyrawly, were wounded. Of the foot, 
the colonels Hamilton, Woollet, and mr. Neal, 
who commanded regiments, were killed, the lord 
Mark Ker and colonel Clayton woundedt. 

This unfortunate battle being thus loſt, the earl 
of Galway fled, with the cavalry, conſiſting of 
3500 men, to the frontiers. of Catalonia, to join 

ing Charles; and the duke of Orleans, arriving in 
the French army, the day after the battle, march'd 
into Valencia, and before the middle of May, re- 
duced almoſt all that province, as he did after- 
wards the whole kingdom of Arragon ; of all 
which places, he -diſarmed: the inhabitants, and 
made them not only ſubſiſt his army with provi- 
ſons, but buy their peace with great ſums of mony. 
I * now to the confederate fleet. mt ** 

nd now an attempt upon Toulon having been The 2 
concerted by. the duke + Savoy and Prins Eu- on Toulon 
gene, and their troops being actually on their concerted. 
march towards that important city, fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel, who was to aſſiſt with the fleet in this ex pe- 
dition, ſet fail for the coaſt of Italy, and the be- 
gining of June appeared off of Genoa. The The feet 
| 5th, the fleet came to on anchor before Final, and anchors be. 
| the ſame day a council was held at Turin, from fore Final. 
whence fir John Norris (who had been ſent thither 
with diſpatches from King Charles, to the earl 
of Galway and fir George Byng) ſer out two 
days after, and brought word to fir Cloudeſly sir Cloudeſſy 
Shovel, that Prince Eugene was coming to con- Shovel con- 
fer with him. The latter end of this month, fers with 
the fleet anchored between Nice and Antibes, — 5 
at the former of which, the admiral had his prince 
firſt interview with the duke of Savoy. The pal- Eugen. e 
ſage of the Var, where the enemy had intrenched 
themſelves, being reſolved upon, the laſt of June, A brave ac- 
four Britiſh men of war, and one Dutch, under-the tion under 
command of ſir John Norris, attended by about ok 
600 ſeamen and marines, in open boats, ſail'd into Norris. 
the mouth of that river, and being advanced within 
muſket· ſhot of the enemy's works, made ſuch a ter- 
rible fire upon them, that their cavalry, and many 
of their foot, who expected no attack on that ſide, 
uited their intrenchments. Sir Cloudeſly himſelf 
ollowed ſir John Norris to the place of action, 
and obſerving the diſorder of the enemy, com- 
manded him to land with the ſeamen and marines, 
and flank them in their intrenchments. This ſer- 
vice fir John performed with To much conduct, 
and his men advanced with ſuch valor and reſolu- 
tion, that the French fled in confuſion. from their 
works, of which fir John took poſſeſſion, and 
open'd, a way for the duke of Savoy, who paſſed 
the river, about half an hour after, without any 
oppoſition, where he d to have found a 
moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, and march'd towards 
Toulon. This brave action, I ſay, opened a paſſage 
for the duke's march, which, it was generally be- 
lieved, would otherwiſe have been effectually 
ſtopp'd, by the works the French had raiſed on 
t river. „51 


— — 


This ſervice being done, the: fleet ſailed to the The confede- 


Gal- came to la Valette, the admiral having promis'd 
way, who during the whole action, ſhew'd more it occaſion required, or he could not retreat by 


bravery than conduct, was ſo cloſely ingaged with | 


iſles of Hyeres, and, the 15th of July, the army ng A ah 


Toulon. 


land, to convoy the duke and his army away by ſea. 


I” 


(1) This the French writers themſelves, 


meaſure own ; adding only, that they took all our cannon, with 105 ſtandards,and colors. 


3 * ** WEL” SS 7 


who, in their accounts, vary very little from what I bave ſaid above, in a great 
EIS __ 
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Q. Ax x, The enemy being now juſtly apprehenſive of a | purſue them, till the 12th, and then only at a di-Q. Ann, 
A* 170%. bombardment, were in ſuch a conſternation, that | ſtance, and either durſt not, or could not come up Ax' 1707, 

they ſent away their gallies, the 21ſt, for Marſeilles, | with them. t | 
The French and, to prevent their whole fleet, which conſiſted | Thus ended this chargeable expedition againſt *= 
detroy their of forty-ſix men of war, from 110 to fifty-ſix 


' the moſt conſiderable poſt the French have in the 
own ſhips in guns, and twenty-nine frigats and other ſmaller | Mediteranean : but tho? it was not attended with all 


the ſucceſs which was expected from ſo great pre- 
parations, 1t was far from being fruitleſs: beſide 
the great damage the enemy ſuſtained in their 
ſhiping ; the burning of above 160 houſes in Tou- 
lon, and the devaſtations commited in Provence by 
both armies, to the value of thirty millions of French 


the harbor. veſſels, being fired, they ſunk about twenty of their 


men of war, ten or more of which were of three 
decks, in the harbor, in ſuch manner as render'd 
them unfit for ſervice ever after. 
The fleet The 2d of Auguſt, the batteries on both ſides 
comes into began to play; and the ſame day the confe- | b 
— or derate fleet came to an anchor in the road, where | livres, this enterprize brought the farther advantage 
MY they met with ſome ſucceſs, as well that day 


to the common cauſe, that it gave a great diver- 
as the following: particularly a ſquadron un- ſion to the enemy's forces, whereby their army in 
der rear-admiral Dilkes forced the enemy to] Germany was weakned ; the duke of Orleans's 
abandon a battery of ten guns, which the French | progreſs, after the battle of Almanza, was retarded 
having nailed up, and rendered uſcleſs, the allies 


in Spain; the ſuccouring of Naples was pre- 
threw them into the ſea, The next day, ſome ſhips 


vented, and the conqueſts of the allies in Italy, 
of the fleet advanced farther into the road, to ſhut | were ſecured. 


up the harbor cloſe, and fort Lewis was battered | Sir Cloudeſly, being however not a little morti- 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that all the guns which defended | fied at the miſcarriage, 
it were ſilenced. The 4th early, the beſieged made | wii 
a vigorous ſally, forced moſt of the confederates Dilkes with a ſquadron for the ſervice on the coaſt 
out of their works, and took poſſeſſion to the right, | of Italy, who dying at Leghorn, that ſquadron 
where they continued all day, and upon going off | returned to Liſbon the begining of the inſuing 
deſtroyed them, drawing ten guns into the town. | year. | 
In this action, William Prince of Saxe-Gotha, | Sir Cloudeſly coming into the Soundings, 
uncle to her Royal-Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, | of October, 
one of the braveſt of the contederate-generals, was 
kilPd. He was not timely ſupported, and choſe 
rather to die on the ſpot,” than to quit his poſt. 
The ſame day, the wind was ſo violent that the 
ſhip on board of which fir George Byng had 
hoiſted his flag, loſt her anchors, and fell foul of a 
Dutchman of war, which received ſome damage 
thereby. Notwithſtanding the confederates had 
ſome ſucceſs after this, yer the duke and Prince Eu- 


gene were now convincd of the impoſſibility of | ſaw the breaches of the ſea, and in a little time 
carrying on the ſiege with ſucceſs, and therefore | the rocks of Scilly above water; on one of which, 
began to withdraw ſome cannon, in order to be \_— I the name of the Biſhop and his Cierks,the 
ſhip'd again, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions } admiral ſtruck, and in leſs than two minutes, there 
to imbark their ſick and wounded. was not any thing of his ſhip ſeen. Beſide the 
The town The 10th, the neceſſary diſpoſitions were made | Aſſociation (in which fir Cloudeſly with many 
and harbor of for the march of the army; _ at the ſame time, | officers and gentlemen and eight or goo ſeamen 
_— bom- the fleet drew as near the place as poſſible, and 8 Eagleman of war, commanded by 
five bomb-veſſels, ſupported by the light frigats, | captain Hancock, with all her company, under went 
and the boats of the men of war, under the com- | the ſame fate. The Phoenix was loſt, but all her 
mand of rear-admiral Dilkes, advanced into the | crew faved ; and two fireſhips ſtruck, but came off 
creek of fort St. Lewis, and, notwithſtanding | with ſome loſs. 
the enemy's great fire, bombarded the town and | Thus (fays biſhop Burner) one of the greateſt 
harbor, from that day at noon till the next morn- | ſeamen of the age was loſt, by an error in his own 
ing five o'clock, with great ſucceſs. They ſet 2 : for, as I have already obſerved, he had 
fire to the great magazine of cordage, quite ruin'd | lain by all the afternoon before, and ſet fail at night, 
ſeveral ſtately buildings, and deſtroy'd or made | believing he would have time enough next morning 
unfit for ſervice, eight men of war, from ninety- | to guard againſt running on thoſe rocks. The bo- 
two, to fifty-ſix guns. But the enemy, at length, | dy of this brave commander being taken up, in- 
brought ſo many guns and mortars againſt thoſe | balmed and brought to London, was magnificently 
veſſels, as obliged them to retire, not a little da- inter'd in Weſtminſter- abby, at the Queen's ex- 
The fiege of maged. The fame night, the confederate army | pence. I ſhall not detain the reader With a rela- 
— 1 quited the camp at la Vilette, and marched away | tion of other tranſactions at ſea, of leſs moment; 
; in five columns, taking the ſame rout as they did | but only in general obſerye, that as the royal navy 
when they came to Toulon. had no great ſucceſs to boaſt of this year, ſo great 
The retreat was made in ſo good order, that | complaints were made of the vaſt loſſes our mer- 
nothing was left in the camp at la Vilette that | chants ſuſtain'd for want of due and regular con- 
could be of any uſe to the enemy; and altho? the | voys (1). =P 
marſhal de Teſſe, who commanded in the town, Notwithſtanding the confederates were difap- guſa taken 
could not but judge that the allies were upon the | pointed, in their expectations before Toulon, they by Prince 
point of decamping, yet he did not think fit to | were ſtill in condition to attack Suſa, which ſur- Eugene. 


> Sir Cloudeſl 
bent his courſe homewards, returns for ? 


with the beſt part of the fleet, leaving ſir Thomas England. 


the 23d 1s loſt among 
he had ninety fathom water in the the iſlands of 


morning, and in the afternoon he brought the fleet Scilly. 
to, and lay by, with a very freſh gale, at S. S. W. 
but hazy weather. At ſix that night, he made ſail 
again, and ſtood away under his courſes, E. and 
by N. believing, as it was preſumed, that he had 
the chane]- open, and faw the light at Scilly : ſoon 
after which, ſeveral of the ſhips made the ſignal 
of danger, as he himſelf did. Sir George Byng 


was not then half a mile to windward of him, who 


— 


(1) France (ſays biſhop Burnet) ſet out no fleet this year ; and yet we never had greater loſſes at ſea. The Prince's council 
was very unhappy, in the whole conduct of the cruiſers and convoys. The merchants made heavy complaints, and not 
without reaſon. Convoys were ſometimes denied them, and when they were granted, they were often delayed, beyond the 
time limited for the merchants to get their ſhips ready ; and the failing orders were ſometimes ſent them ſo unhappily (but, as 
many faid, ſo treacherouſly) that a French ſquadron was then lay ing in their way to interrupt them. This was liable to 
many ſevere reflections: for many of the convoys, as well as the mer -ſhips were taken, Hiſtory of his own times. 
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| . An x, rendered to Prince Eugene within a fortnight after | ſented to and approved by her Majeſty the goth, Q. 
Fo 1707. he came before it, and then the army went into | after which both houſes 9 61 % Any 


winter-quarters. November, when the Queen made the following WW 


The king- 
dom of Na- 
es reduced 


the Impe- 


rialiſts. 


The campain 
an the Rhine. 


The firſt par- 
liament of 
Great-Bri- 
tain meets 
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to the 6th of A x? 


1707, 


When the grand army of the allies, in Italy, en- ſpeech to them: 
tered Provence, in order to beſiege Toulon, count My lords and gentlemen, 
Thaun was diſpatch'd to Naples, with a body of | It is with all humble thankfulneſs to Ar. The 


reſolved upon, and undertaken, by the Imperialiſts, | ment of Great Britain, not doubting but you 
notwithſtanding the repeated pry of all | come with hearts prepared, as mine is, to make 
the other allies, that ſo great a detachment would, | this union ſo proſperous, as may anſwer the 
in all probability, break all their meaſures, and | © well-grounded hopes of all my good ſubjects, 
ruin their deſigns in Provence, as indeed it hap- | ** and the reaſonable apprehenſions of our ene- 
n'd: for the want of thoſe troops may truly be] mies. 
Fad to have been the occaſion of their 2 « To this end, nothing is ſo immediately ma- 
retreat from Toulon, and that the vaſt expence ] terial as to convince, as ſoon as poſſible, both 
the confederates had been at, both by ſea and land, | ( our friends. and our enemies, that the uniting 
was, in a great meaſure loſt, The kingdom of | «* of our intereſts has not only improved our abi- 
Naples was found a very eaſy conqueſt, the people lities, but our reſolutions. alſo, to proſecute this 
in general being well affected to the houſe of Au-] juſt and neceſſary war, till we obtain a ſafe 
ſtria. The viceroy retired to Gaeta, the only] and honorable peace for ourſelves, and for our 
lace that made any reſiſtance ; but it was taken ]“ allies. 
by ſtorm, and the caſtle, in which the grandees In ſo great and extenſive a war as this, many 
who were in King Philip's intereſt had retired, | “' things may be uſefully undertaken, which are 
ſurrendered at diſcretion ſoon after. Thus was this] not fit to be communicated before hand: the 
kingdom reduced with very little bloodſhed : but | © attempt upon Toulon was of this nature; and 
it was urged by the allies, that it would have fallen | tho' it had not wholly its deſired effect, has 
of itſelf, had they ſucceeded in other places; and | ©* nevertheleſs been attended with many great and 
the making ſuch a detachment, at that time, was | and obvious advantages to the common cauſe, in 
the occaſion of their ill ſucceſs every where | this year, and has made our way eaſier, I hope, 
elſe (1). to greater in the next. . 
On the Rhine, the marſhal de Villars having | “ As the French have gained ground upon us 
ſurpriz*d the Germans, and paſs'd that river, and | in Spain, fo they have been wholly driven out 
their lines, laid the circles of Suabia and Fran-] of Italy; by which it is become more ealy for 
conia under contribution; and had penetrated into | << all the allies to join their aſſiſtance next year, 
Bavaria, if he had not been obliged to weaken | «* for inabling the King of Spain to recover his 
his army, and ſend large detachments into Pro- | affairs in that kingdom, and to reduce the whole 
vence: after which he repaſs'd the Rhine, and | «© Spaniſh Monarchy to his obedience. 
notwithſtanding things took a better appearance on The weakneſs and ill poſture of affairs upon 
that ſide, upon the Elector of Hanover's taking | «* the Rhine, in the begining of the year, has 
the command of the army of the Empire, there] given an opportunity to the French to make 
happened no farther action. The Emperor had | themſelves ſtronger in all other parts; but this 
jaded enough to do to defend his hereditary do- | defect ſeems in a very promiſing way of being 
minions : for the Hungarians were ſtill in arms; “ fully remedied againſt. next campain, by the 
and, at the ſame time, the King of Sweden began | conduct and authority of the Elector of Han- 
to call the Emperor to an account for incroaching | © over, whoſe ſeaſonable acceptance of that com- 
upon the Proteſtants of Sileſia, The Bavarians ]“ mand has ſtrengthened and obliged the. whole 
were alſo ready to revolt, and give a farther di- | ** confederacy. | 
verſion to his troops : and, in theſe circumſtances, Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
it was no wonder the Imperial army did not pur- | The juſt application of the ſupplies given me 
ſue the French, in their turn, over the Rhine; they | <* by former parliaments; the plain neceſſity of 
were happy in being able to defend the frontiers of | ** continuing this war, the reaſonable proſpect of 
Germany from any farther inſults. *© puting a good end to it, if we be not wanting 
The firſt parliament of Great-Britzin met, ac- | ** to ourſelves, and the honor of the firſt parlia- 
cording to their ſummons, on the 23d of October,“ ment of Great-Britain, are, I make no doubt, 
when they were directed to chuſe a ſpeaker ; and | ** ſufficient arguments to incite you to provide 
the choice falling upon mr. Smith, ſpeaker of the“ the neceſſary ſupplies, which I am obliged to 
then late houſe of commons of England, he was pre- deſire of you, for the inſuing campain, in all 


0 


1) It is hardly poſſible to paſs over the unaccountable events of this campain without reflection. A late author ſpeaking of 
the year 1706, being called a year of wonders, will needs have it, that the year 1707 was evidenly a year of blunders, of which 
he fears ſome were willful. Certain it is, our misfortunes in Spain might have been prevented, had we remained upon the defenſive 
there till re-inforcements could have been ſent thither from Italy or England, which both King Charles and the earl of Peterbo- 
rough inſiſted upon, as it appears by a letter, written by the latter the winter before the battle of Almanza, to the Portugueſe , 
embaſſador at King Charles's court, and by a memorial preſented to the Queen, by count Gallas, the Imperial miniſter at 
London, afterwards. It is as certain, that there was no neceſlity of fighting at this time; for they had forces enough to defend ' 
the territories of Valencia and Arragon, and might have been ſupplied with proviſions from the Engliſh fleet. But, to 
excuſe theſe. generals, it is faid, that brigadier Stanhope, her Majeſty's miniſter, declared in a council of war, that it was her 
Majeſty's poſitive orders, they ſhould ſeek the enemy. The obſtinacy of the Imperial court in perſiſting upon dividing their forces, 
to reduce — when they were wanted intirely elſewhere, proved fatal, as I have already £3 ww to the deſign on Toulon. - . 
The duke of Marlborough was not free from cenſure, on account of his pacific campain in Flanders: can we imagine (are the 
words of the ſame author) that the duke of Marlborough, at the head of the fineſt army the world ever ſaw (100,000 veteran 
* troops) who had beaten the enemy the year before, deſtroyed and taken 20,000 of their belt troops, and taken towns 
«« before their faces, without number, either wanted courage or ftratagems this campain, to alarm and diſtreſs his baffled , 
% enemy, who fled before him the laſt, and were not yet recovered from their panic? Had the duke of Marblborugh (continues 
« my author) ated with the ſame vigor he had done hitherto, and the duke of Savoy enter'd Provence at the ſame time, with 
«« 60,000 men, inſtead of 40,000, as he might have done, the French King would probably have been brought upon his knees, 
« aud readily have yielded up Spain and the Weſt Indies, as well as the reſt of the Spaniſh territories, notwithſtanding his 
victory at Almanza.” Salmon's Modern hiſt. Vol. XXV. p. 402 and 409. | | 

5 "6c Tx 
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15,000 men, to reduce that kingdom to the obe- | ** MicarTy Gop, and with intire ſatisfaction to ſpeech to 
dience of King Charles; and this expedition was | my ſelf, that 1 meet you here in this firſt parlia- both houſes, 
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* 


„ doubts and difficulties may have ariſen; which 


. 


6 parts and particularly for the timely ſupport 


„of the King of Spain, and the making good | fe 


„ our treaty with Portugal as alſo for ſtrengthen- 
ing the confederate army, under the command 
« of the duke of Savoy. All which fervices I 


« don't doubt but you will think ſo neceſſary, | 
e 'that they ought not to be neglected, even tho” 


« they-ſhould require an augmentation. 


© The ſums already expended in this war have 
© been very great, and they are ſufficient proofs 


« how well ſatisfied my ſubjects have always been 
« with the ends of my government; of which 1 


«« am ſo ſenſible, as never to aſk any ſupplies of 


« them but what are abſolutely neceſſary for the 

* 12 of their religion and liberty; and 

„ I look upon it as my £ 

J have not the leaſt intere 

« of all my good ſubjects. 
My lords and gentlemen, 


ſeparate from that 


« In a work fo great and new in its kind as 


e that of the union, it is impoſſible but that ſome 


« however, I hope, are ſo far overcome, as to 
c have defeated the deſigns of thoſe who would 
4 have made uſe of that handle to foment di- 
4 ſturbances. 

« There are ſeveral matters expreſly made 
« liable, by the articles of the union, to the con- 
« fideration of the parliament of Great-Britain ; 


c ſonably produce thoſe advantages that with 


reat ' happineſs, that 


« which, together with ſuch others, as may rea- 


« due care muſt certainly ariſe from that treaty, I 


C earneſtly recommend to your ſerious conſidera- 
* tion. 

* On my part, nothing ſhall be wanting to 
procure to my people all the bleſſings which can 
follow from this happy circumſtance of my 
reign; and to extinguiſh, by all 3 means, 
the leaſt occaſions of jealouſy, that either the 
civil or religious rights of any part of this my 
united kingdom can ſuffer, by the conſequences 
of this union. 

« Such a ſuggeſtion ſhall never, in my time, 
„ have any foundation, how reſtleſs ſoever our 
« enemies may be, in their indeavors and arti- 
« fices, to diſturb our peace and happineſs ; thoſe 
great and valuable bleſſings cannot but be al- 
* ways ſecure to us, if we heartily indea vor to 
« confirm and improve our preſent union: I hope 


& therefore you will ſuffer nothing to prevail with 


Addreſs of 


“ you to diſunite among yourſelves, or abate your 
«« zeal in oppoſing the common enemy.“ 
This ſpeech had a various effect on the two 


be commons. houſes: the commons, on the roth, readily and 


unanimouſly voted and preſented an addreſs of 


thanks, in which they aſſured the Queen; that 


no diſappointments ſhould diſcourage them from 
« making their utmoſt efforts to inable her Ma- 


6 jeſty, in conjunction with her allies,” to reduce 


« of King 


e the whole Spaniſh Monarchy to the obedience 
Charles, &c.” They concluded, by 


telling her; “that her Majeſty, thro' her whole 


4 reign, had ſhewn ſhe had no intereſt ſeparate 
% from her people, and they wete fo ſenſible of 
« it, as never to be wanting 
<« expreſs their gratitude to the beſt of 
„ promiſing all unanimity and diſpatch in the 
e public buſineſs and ſupply.” 


ucens; 


8 CET 


on all occaſions to | 


( 


06 


The lords, inſtead of addreſſing her Majeſty, 
ell upon grievances, and particularly, among other 
things, the decay of trade, occaſioned by the want 

cruiſers and convoys. 
this topic, the 12th, it was ordered, that the 
ſtate of the nation ſhould be taken into conſidera- 
tion on the 19th, in a commitee of the whole 
houſe. The lord Henry Herbert of Cherbury be- 
ing choſen chairman of the commitee that day, 
and the Queen preſent, incognito, a petition given 
in by the two ſheriffs of London, and ſubſcribed 
by about 200 conſiderable merchants, was read, 
complaining of their loſſes at ſea, and deſiring 
ſome ſpeedy remedy This petition, which was 
preſented by the earl of Wharton, being read, his 
lordſhip began the debate, with laying open the 
miſerable condition of the nation, and the great 


decay of trade. Several other peers ſpoke to the 


ſame effect: and, among the reſt, the lord Haver- 
ſham made a ſpeech, on this occaſion, in which 


After ſome debate on T 
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— =mmnd 
he lords 

fall upon the 
grievances of 
the nation. 


he obſerved; <* that our ſhips had been taken Lord Haver- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


navy it ſelf had not eſcap'd: that by theſe 
misfortunes our merchants were beggar'd, our 
commerce broke, our trade was gone, our ma- 
nufactures ruin'd, the Queen loſt her cuſtoms, 
and the parliament muſt make good the defi- 
ciencies; while our allies had an open and flou- 
riſning trade, and the enemy made uſe of our 
ſhips and ſeamen againſt us: that they were 
now upon the inquiry, who brought them into 
this miſerable condition; but wherever they 
began, if they did not end with the miniſtry, 
they ſhould be in a worſe condition, than they 
were before : that he took the root of all their 
misfortunes to ly in the miniſtry, and without 
a change of miniftry, in his opinion, no other 
remedy would be effectual. He ſaid, if he was 
not confident he ſtood upon ſure grounds, 
he ſhould not have ventured to have ſaid fo 
much; but he had his juſtification in his hand: 
the Prince he excuſed, and ſaid he thought 
the navy ſafer in his hands, than any man's, 
as not being capable of being influenced by 
any great miniſter z but if his council had 
been faulty, it was fit they ſhould have what 
they deſerved: nor did he lay any blame 
upon the Queen; he ſaid ſhe was a Princeſs of 
too conſummate wiſdom to act without the 
advice of her miniſtry ; that their lordſhips had 
long ſince addreſs'd her Majeſty, that particular 
care might be taken of theſe points, and none 
but they who had her Majeſty's ear could pre- 
vail to the contrary ; and the want of following 
their lordſhips advice had coſt the nation near 
ten millions, and therefore it evidently followed, 
that the miniſtry had been the occaſion of all 
theſe loſſes. 

& In ſhort, ſaid he, to conclude, let our miſ- 
fortunes be ſkinned over as they will, if they 
feſter and throb, and are foul at bottom, they 
will certainly break out with incredible rage 
& and fury.” 

Thus was the old queſtion revived ; “ whether 
ce the land or ſea- ſervice ought to be moſt attended 
c to” (1). But the debate grow ing high, ſome 
members indeavor'd to allay it, by propoſing ways 
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(1) Tho! our fleet and our trade (ſays a late author) 


is univerſally acknowleged to be of the greateſt importance to the nation, 
and tho' we were maſters at ſea, yet the enemy domineer'd in the Soundings, and in the Channel, and hardly 
to eſcape them, 
title of admiral, the miniſtry thought themſelves ſu 
no longer be blinded by the glittering and eclat of our arms in Flanders; The merchants 
were ruin'd, the workmen and their families were ſtarving, and even the name of the Prince, 


whom the people ſo much ado 
Vol. XXV. p. 420. 


ſuffet d a merchant 


and, as the lord Haverſham obſerved, even our men of war fell into their hands ; and the Prince, bearing the 
fliciently ſcreen'd againſt any complaints, on this head: but the nation could 


grew clamorous, our manufactures 


Aby the enemy, as the Dutch take herrings, by ſham's ſpeech 
ſhoals, upon our coaſts, and that the royal — ray ra 


Debates 
thereupon 


| her Majeſty's deareſt royal conſort, 
red, could no longer top the mouths of that multitude of ſufferers. Salmon's Modern hiſtory, 


and 
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and means to retrieve our loſſes at ſea; and, among 


AN? 1707. the reſt, the lord Hallifax moved ; that a com- 
Ly unite be appointed to receive propoſals for in- 


Supplies vo- 
ted. 


Ways and 


Reſolution o 


couraging of trade and privateers in the Weſt- 
der ; . motion, 1 * back'd by the 
lord-treaſurer, was carried in the alhrmative : 
after which their lordſhips appointed that day ſeven- 
night, to hear, in a grand commitee, what the mer- 
chants had to alledge, to prove the ſuggeſtions of 
their petition. ; 

The commons, in the mean time, made good 
their aſſurances to the Queen, and chearfully voted 
the neceſſary ſupplics z the particulars of which, to 
the 22d of December, I ſhall again give the rea- 
der in one connexion, Without regard to the parti- 


cular days they were granted on; VIZ, 


I. 6 
For 40,000 ſeamen —— 2,080,000 00 Oo 
The ordinary of the navy —— 120,000 0 OO 
The 40,000 men in Flanders 894,272 03 066 
The additional 10,000 men 177,511 | 
The proportion of the Palatines 34,251 13 94 
The proportion of the Saxons 43,251 12 06 
* 1 mpg of Bothmar's 9,269 16 06 
The forces in Spain and Por- 586,671 12 06 
494,689 08 o6 


500,000 o OO 


| | 

The ſubſidies to the allies 

The duke of Savoy's aug- 
mentations 

The guards and gariſons, 
invalids, and 500 men on 
board the fleet 

1 ae duke of Savoy*s ſpecial 
ſervice in 1707 

Compleating the payment of 
the Heſſians 

The fortifications at Gibraltar 

T he payment of 1 + years 
intereſt on Ns 

A ſtore-houſe and wharf at 
Portſmouth een 

Circulating Exchequer · bills 3,500 OO oo 

Tranſporting Jand-forces —— 144,000 00 oo 

The land-ordnance — 120, ooo oo oo 

For a debt to captain Roch 2,126 18 06 


. 
— 


17 04 


511,734 08 06 


100,000 OO oo 
22,9579 O2 oo 
12,284 19 06 
60,334 19 06 


In all 5,935,057 


The ways and means for raiſing theſe large ſums 
were, the land-tax of four ſhillings in the pound ; 
the malt-duty ; upon the ſeveral duties granted laſt 
year for annuities, a farther ſum was now inacted 
of 640,000 l. for like annuities of 40,000 per ann. 
at the ſame price; cuſtoms laid for ninety-five 
years, on which one million was to be taken in for 

urchaſing more annuities at ſixteen years purchaſe. 

he Eaſt-India-company propoſed to advance 
1,200,000 |. for the ſervice of the war, if they 
might have their time inlarg'd to 1726, contenting 
themſelves with the ſame intereſt they already re- 
ceived, for the two millions they formerly ad- 
vanced, which was complied with and inacted ac- 
cordingly; and the general mortgage, as it was 
call'd (that is diverſe duties at the cuſtom-houſe) 
was continued from 1712 to 1714, for a loan of 


729,067 l. 


e Notwithſtanding this, the commons, upon a pe- 


the commons tition of ſeveral merchants of London, complain- 


about the 
ſea - ſervice. 


ing of the want of cruiſers in the Channel and 
Soundings, reſolved, on the 19th of November, 
to addrels her Majeſty for an account of all monies 
annually granted by parliament, for the ſea-ſervice, 
and annually iſſued tor the ſame, ſince the com- 
mencement of the war: as allo, an account of 
what number of ſhips were imployed at lea every | 


Cape Finiſterre in Spain; and an account was 
to be laid before the parliament annually how 


every gun the prize carried. 


as S an addreis from the commons to her Majeſty, 


in, to repeal the acts paſſed in Scotland, for 


« to a fate and honorable concluſion, fo I. muſt 


month the laſt year, and on what ſtations. The O. 

27th the commons, in a grand committee, took * 
into conſideration the ſtate of the navy and trade . 
of the nation, and ſeveral merchants who were SC 
mited into the houſe to make good the allegations of 
their petition, made long and bold ſpeeches againſt 
the admiralty, whom they charg'd with frauds, 
malice and ignorance: but after all this, the farther 
inquiries in both houſes, into paſt miſmanagements 
were dropp'd for the preſent, and the whole affair 
ended in a bill, . for the future well government 
of the navy, in relation to cruiſers and convoys, 
** whereby forty-four ſhips of war were appointed 
to be imployed as cruilers and convoys to mer- 
** chant-ſhips, between the coaſt of England and 


** thoſe cruiſers were imployed.” It was likewiſe 
farther inacted; That all ſhips taken from the 
enemy during the war, and condemn'd as prize, 
* ſhould be the property of the captors, that is, 
the commanders, officers, and ſeamen; and 
that a bounty ſhould be given to the ſaid cap- 
* cors of 51. for every man that ſhould be found 
e on board ſuch prizes when taken, and 10 l. for 


About the ſame time, ſevera] reſolutions were Reſolutions 
taken with regard to the Scots, and the union = ncerning 


« for the relief of ſeveral merchants in Scotland, 
* who had brought French wines and other goods 
« to England, after the 1ſt of May, which had 
been ſeized; a bill was order'd to be brought 


* ſecurity of that kingdom, and about peace and 
60 pra and another to make the union more com- 
© pleat. 

The 18th of December, the Queen came to the Ads paſv'd 
houſe of lords, to give the royal aſſent, 1. To 
the act for a land- tax; 2. An act for repealing 
« two acts paſs'd in Scotland, for ſecurity of the 
kingdom, and anent peace and war; and, 
«© 3. An act for better ſecuring the duties of Eaſt- 
India goods: On which occaſion, her Ma- 
e jeſty made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 

My lords and gentlemen, 

« I am very well pleaſed with the occaſion of The Queen's 
© my coming hither at this time, and deſirous of ſpeech to 
« taking this opportunity of expreſſing to you, both 
« the ſatisfaction I have in ſeeing ſo good a pro- 

e greſs made in the public buſinels, > 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

« I] am extreamly ſenſible of the readineſs and 
« affection with which you have provided ſo con- 

«« ſiderable a part of the ſupplies. 

« As I am fully perſuaded it muſt give the 
e“ oreateſt ſatisfaction to all our allies, ſo I look 
% upon it as a ſure pledge of your being diſpoſed 
e to make good thoſe hearty aſſurances which you 
« gave me in the begining of the ſeſſion. 

I told you, at the opening of this parlia- 
© ment, that I did hope you would look upon the 
« ſervices relating to Spain, Portugal, and the 
& army under the command of the duke of Savoy, 
te to be of ſo much importance in the proſecution 
« of this war, that they might deſerve an aug- 

% mentation; which I cannot but think will be 

« of the greateſt uſe to the common cauſe ; both 

e with regard to thoſe particular ſervices, and 

e to the puting ourſelves in a condition to improve 

« ſuch favorable opportunities as may ariſe in the 

„ inſuing year. | 
My lords and gentlemen,  _ 

I ſhall only add, that as nothing is more el- 

« ſential to my own quiet, and the happineſs of 
e all my good ſubjects, than the bringing this war 
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. Aw N. “ think myſelf obliged to look upon all thoſe: who 
AN 170%“ are willing and deſitous to ſupport me in it, 
1 , attaining that end, as the moſt proper ob- 


0 jects of my favor and inoouragement. 


I cannot conclude; without once more repre- 
«« ſenting to you, to confirm and improve the ad- 
«« vantages of our happy union, not doubting but, 
at the fame time, you will have a due regard to 
„ what ſhall be found neceſſary for preſerving the 
6 pre peace throughout the whole iſland of Great- 


% Britain. | J, DE TOA 

This ſpeech, as it was ſuppoſed, to be octa- 
ſion'd by a ſuggeſtion, that me pe ns, in the 
houſe:of commons, had, by their whiſpers and in- 


triegues, ſlachen'd their forwardneſs in granting 
ſome parts of the ſupplies then not determined, 
was very much reſented by ſome members, in both 
houſes, and the next day occaſion'd a long and 
memorable debate in the houſe of lords, in relation 
to the affairs of Spam, the Queen being preſent, 
incognito, till five of the clock in the afternoon. 
The earl of Rocheſter ſpoke firſt, and, having com- 


mended the earl of Peterborough's courage and 
conduct, and inumerated his ſervices, faid it had 


Debate about 
the affairs of 
Spain. 


. « in the Netherlands, was like taking à bull by the 

| hip, propoſed, 
That we ſhould ſtand on the detenhve in 
«© Flanders, and ſend from thence 
men into Catalonia.“ 


Nottingham, who complain'd of 


manner abandon'd ; but the duke of Marlborough Spaniſn Monarchy, was ſuffered to remain under 


ſhew'd, with ſome warmth, the danger of ſuch an 


' trouſly 


rather than diminiſhi 


beoni a conſtant cuſtom, that when a perſon of his 
rank, who had been im 


yed abroad in fo emi- 
nent a poſt as his lordſhip had, return'd home, 
he bad either thanks given him, or was called to an 
account: urging that the ſame ought to be done 
in relation to the earl of Peterborough. The lord 
Hallitax, who ſpoke next, inlarg'd like wiſe on the 
earl of Peterborough's ſucceſsſul ſervices, but dex- 
put off the returning him thanks till the 
whole tenor of his conduct had been examin'd, than 
which the earl himſelf; proſeſs'd he had nothing 
more at heart: the lord Haverſham was not ſilent; 
but having highly extolled the earl of Peterbo- 
rough's labor, {kill and ſucceſſes, made a ſide- 
wind reflection on the earl of Galway, ſa ing, 
«©-It was no wonder our affairs in Spain went ſo ill, 
s fince the management of them had been intruſted 
« to foreiner.” Hereupon, ſeveral members 
ſhew'd the neceſſity of carrying on the war, till the 
whole Monarchy of Spain was - recoyer'd, and 
King, Charles ſetled on his throne; and, among 
the reſt, the earl of Peterborough, ſaid, .** That 
« they. ought: to give the Queen nineteen ſhillings 
«..in the pound, rather than to make peace upon 
« any other terms; adding, that if it was thought 
<« neceſſary, he was ready to return to Spain, and 
ac ſerve even under the earl of Galway.” This na- 


turally brought on the conſideration of ways and 
means to retrieve the affairs of Spain, in relation 
to which the earl of Rocheſter ſaid: “ That we 


«© ſeemed to neglect the 


and 
mind only acceſſaries; 


principal bulineſs, 


Schomberg, viz. ** That the atracking of France 
«. horns.” And therefore his lord 
fifcee" or 20,000, 
Tbat noble peer was ſeconded. by t. | 
Spain being in a 


indigeſted council, and the neceſſity of augmentin 
her 4 in Plunder 


The two chief reaſons his grace urg d were, firſt, 


„That moſt of the enemies ſtrong places there 


our forces 


„ might be kept with one battalion in each; 


« whereas the great towns of Brabant we had con- 
„ quer'd, requit'd twenty times that 
„ men for their 
«© our army in the 


number of 
reſervation. Secondly, that if 


« the French, by their great ſuperiority, ſhould 


Vol, III. 


by the carl of 


* 


her Majeſty, on that ſubject, in which they of 
it as their opinion; „That no peace could be ans Ade of 


O_ 


enemy: they beſou 


etherlancs was weakened, and 


which was 
| they  ** thank'd her for her moſt gracious ſpccch, 


—— a... 


46 


gain any conſiderable advantage, which it was 


not iĩmprobable they might, the diſcontented 
party in Holland, who were not a few, and bore 
** with impatience the neceſſary charges of the 
war, would not- fail crying aloud for peace.” 
H n the earl of Rocheſter ſaid, ( He won- 
*©-der'd that noble» pber, who had been ever con- 
* ſpicuous for his calmneſs and moderation, ſhould 
now be out of his temper; adding, that there 
being an abſolute neceſſity to ſuccor Spain, his 


Q. ANN, 
AN” 1707. 


grace would oblige their lordſhips, if he would 


et them know, where they might get troops to 


ſend thither; and the more, becauſe the carl of 


Feterborough had that very day aſſur'd them, 
„that he had heard Prince Eugene ſay, that the 


German ſoldiers had rather be decimated than | 


**-ſent into Spain.“ The duke of Marlborough 
wiſely anſwered the reproach of hayipg ſhewed 
ſome warmth, by ſaying. The ching was of 
too great importance to be ſpoken ol without 
concernment. And as for the 


ueſtion pro 
ſed by the earl, he added, f oY 


That altho? it was 


«, improper to diſcloſe ſecret projects in ſo great 
an aſſembly (to which that day mapy ſtrangers 


had been admited by the favor of the Queen's 
<< preſence) becauſe the enemy would not. fail being 
4 inform'd of them; yet, to gratify their lord- 
„ flips, he might l aſſure them, that meaſures had 
been already concerted with the Emperor, for 
e the forming an army of 40,000 men {whom 
t he ſpecified under the command of the duke of 
% Savoy) and for; ſending powerful ſuccors to 
„King Charles; adding, it was to be hoped; 
that Prince Eugene might be prevailed with to 
« go: and command in Spain, in which caſe 
% the Germans would gladly follow him thither. 
«« The only difficulty which his grace ſaid might 
be objected, againſt; this ſcheme, was the uſual 
„ ſlowneſs of the court of Vienna, to which pur- 
«© poſe. he took notice, that if the 7000 German 
«© recruits, which the Emperor had promiſed for 
e the army in Piedmont, had arrived time enough; 
the enterprize againſt Toulon, might have been 
cc attended with ſucceſs; but that it was to be 
% hoped, and he durſt ingage his word for it, that, 
«« for the future, his Imperial Majeſty would punc- 
«<.. rually perform his promiſes.“ rh off 
This put an end to the debate, and a commitee 
vas appointed to draw up an addreſs to the Queen, 
preſented the ſame day, and in which 


* 


. 


tand the ſpirit, and reſolution ſhe had been plea- 
„ ſed to exprefs for the vigorous carrying on the 


Addreſs of 


war in Spain and Portugal, and ſtrengthning the re 


« would do all that lay in their power for ſupporting 


%, her: Majeſty, in this juſt war, till brought to a 


« ſafe and happy concluſion.” And ſo zealous 


"were both houſes, at this time, in profecuting the 


war, till the whole 'Spaniſh Monarchy was 1:co- 
vered, that they joined in a farther addreſs to 
offered 


% norable or ſafe for her Majeſty, or her allies, 


% if Spain, the Weſt⸗ Indies, or any part of the 


ce the power of the houſe of Bourbon: they took 


J, ſame of our allies, who ſeemed principally con- 
46. gerned; and had reaped the moſt immediate ad- 


«6, vantage, had ſeconded her Majeſty, with a vi- 


| army of the duke of Savoy; aſſuring her, they 
adding, he remembred 


the ſaying of a great general, the old duke of 


occaſion, at the ſame time, to obſerve; that if 


or equal to the efforts of Great-Britain, a much 


« greater impreſſion might have been made on the 


ght her Majeſty to make 


$44! the moſt preſſing m_—_ on this head, to the 
„ Emperor; concluding, that they believed no- 
e thing could be refuſed to the earneſt interpoſi- 


8 1 


tions 


— il — 8 
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tions of her Majeſty, who had done ſuch great 
things for the houſe of Auſtria, in which aſſu- 
rance they hoped, by Gov's aſſiſtance, the next 
« would prove a glorious and happy campain.” 
To both which addreſſes the Queen gave moſt 
gracious and ſuitable. anſwers: and, the next day, 
her Majeſty came to the houſe of peers, and paſs'd 
the act for continuing the duties upon malt.“ 
The laſt day of the year, mr. William Gregg, a 
clerk in mr. ſecretary Harley's office, whoſe extra · 
vagancies had run him in debt, and who to ſupply 
his necefſities had entered into a treaſonable corre- 
ſpondence with the court of France, which was 
diſcovered: by the poſt-maſter of Bruſſels, was firſt 
taken into cuſtody of a meſſenger, and, after ſe- 
veral examinations, commited to Newgate : from 
whence he was atterwards carried to his trial at the 
Old-bailey, condemn'd and executed for high-trea- | 
ſon, taking upon himſelf the whole guilt, and, to 
the laſt moment of his life, acquiting every body 

elſe from having any knowledge of his crime. 
A x' 1708. Before I reſume the proceedings of parliament, 
Situation of at the begining of the new year, I ſhall take 
the court, at this opportunity to make a brief obſervation or 
this time. two on the ſituation of the court of Great-Britain 
at this time. The miniſtry continued ſtill the fame, 
tho? ſeveral attempts were made to ſupplant it. Be- 
fide what was level'd at the duke of Marlborough, 
in the memorable debate I have mentioned above, 
complaints were alſo made of his grace for con- 
tinuing the war; tho? it was ſaid, that, at the con- 
cluſion of the year 1706, the French had offered to 
yield up Spain and the Weſt-Indies: but this (ſays 
biſhop Burnet) was a falſe ſuggeſtion. Whether 
France did actually make that offer or no, I ſhall 
not pretend to ſay : but if Spain had not been neg- 
lected (by whom it is not for me to determine) 
in the winter of 1706, nothing is more probable, 
than that the grand Monarch muſt have conde- 
ſcended to ſeek peace on thoſe terms. Be this as it 
will, the duke of Marlborough, and his friends 
had, at this juncture, ſeveral uneaſineſſes to in- 
counter with; for the better underſtanding whereof, 
I muſt previouſly inform the reader of ſome things, 
which were, as I may ſay, a prelude to what in- 

tued. | 

The ducheſs of Marlborough, who hitherto h 
almoſt ingroſs'd the Queen's favor, began now very 
much to decline in her Majeſty's efteem, and in the 
credit ſhe had formerly held. Her grace had intro- 
duced a relation of hers, one mrs. Maſham, into 
the Queen's ſervice (1); and this lady had found 
Mrs. Maſham means to infinuate herſelf ſo far into the Queen's | 
and mr. Har- good graces, that ſhe began to eclipſe the duckefs, | 
ley gain her and to become almoſt her Majeſty's only favorite. 
— She had this advantage of her predeceſſor, that 


Gregg exe- 
cuted for trea- 


ſonable prac- 
tices. 


The ducheſs 
of Marlbo- 
rough de- 
clines in the 
Queen's ta. 
vor. 
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while ſhe began to flight her Majeſty's favors, and 


* 


- 
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inſiſt much on the duke's merit, claiming a kind of 
right to direct the Queen in diſpenſing of her fa- 
vors; mrs. Maſham, on the contrary, aſſumed no 
ſuch liberty, but was all obedience. and ſubmiſſion. 
Mr. Harley (after wards earl of Oxford) then ſe- 


cretary: of a ſtate, and at n the head of the party 
which oppoſed the duke: and his adherents, and was 


indeavoring to ſupplant them at court, began like- 
wife to grow daily in the Queen's favor, and to 
have great influence over her meaſures; in which he 
was ſupported by the new ſne- favorite. 
It has been ſaid, that the Prince begining to be 


jealous of the too great power of the miniſtry, ob- 


ſerved that he was in a manner excluded from the 
adminiſtration and therefore: concured with mr. 
ſecretary Harley in indeavoring to procure a 
change in the miniſtry; which the two great 
ſtateſmen, wo yet managed every thing, diſco- 
vering, reſolved to be before-hand with him, and, 
if poſſible, ” _ him from court. Biſhop. Bur- 
net gives us the following account of their. manage - 
ment of this affair. it 251 2&9 v0 1 

*« The duke of Marlborough and the :lord- 
<« treaſurer ,(fays the — diſcovered 2 
* many of mr. Harley's practices, laid them be- and the lord 
* fore the Queen: ſhe would believe nothing Codolphin 
„ that was ſuggeſted to his prejudice 3 nor would — 100 
ſhe enter into any examination of his ill con- mr. Harley. 
duct; but was uneaſy when ſhe heard: it fpoke TE” 
« off: ſo theſe lords wrote to the Queen, that 
they could ſerve her no longer, if he was con- 
tinued in that poſt. The Sunday following, 
when they were ſummoned to a cabinet-council; And offer to 
they both went to the Queen, and told her, lay down 
they muſt quit her ſervice, ſince they ſaw ſhe their Places. 
was reſolved not to part with Harley. She 
ſeemed not much concerned at the lord Godol- 
phin's offering to 12 it was believed 
to be part of mr. ley's new ſcheme to re- 
move him; but ſhe was much touched with-the 
duke of Marlborough's offering to quit, and 
ſtudied, with fome ſoft expreſſions, to divert him 
from that reſolution; but he was firm, and ſhe 
did not yield to them; ſo they both went away, 
to the wonder of the whole court. Immediate: 
ly after, the Queen went to the eabinet- council, 
* and mr. Harley opened ſome matters relating 
to forein affairs: the whole board, waz very 
* unealy; the duke of Somerſet ſaid, he did not 
«© ſee how they could deliberate on ſuch matters, 
«© ſince the general was not with them; he repeated 
„ this, with ſome vehemence, while all the reſt 
© looked ſo cold and ſullen, that the cabinet-coun- + 
© cil was iſoon at an end; and the Queen ſaw, 
% that the teſt of her miniſters, and the chief offi- 
<« cers, were reſolved to withdraw from her ſervice, 
« if ſhe did not recall the two that had left it. It 


i. 


— — —__. 
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1 


(2) This mrs. Maſham, afterwards lady Maſham, having had a great ſhare in the univerſal change of the miniſtry, which 


2 


the reader will find in the ſequel of this hiſtory, it may be proper to give a brief account here who ſhe was, and by what 


means ſhe came to have ſo great an influence over her Royal Miſtreſs. The ducheſs of Merbarongh, 

and cloſe attendance at court, or, as ſome would have it, thinking herſelf, as a Princeſs of the 
mrs. Abigail Hill, her kinſwoman, to be one of her Majeſty's dreſſers and chamber-women, thinking ſhe mi 
t and relation, in whom the intirely confided, near the 
t obſequiouſneſs, and having a tolerable ſhare of wit and good humor, made herſelf fo agreeabl 
borough let ſometimes whole months paſs, without waiting on the Queen 
the growing favorite as eaſily forgot her benefaQreſs, and reſolved to ſet up for herſelf. Her principal ad- 

g her a proper inſtrument for his deſigns, ap 

ous ſhe had * to ex at 
ions into her as ſoon taught her to ſet a ſuperior value on herſelf. At length, there ſuch 
er urs, Hili being fmiten” with um. Maſtiam, a comely youth, formerly 8 hinge to the Quien, but 
e bed-chamber to Prince Georgs, ſhe did not ſcruple to diſcloſe the ſecret to mr. Harley, by whofe 
ch was made. Mrs. Hill (now mrs. Maſham) having thus her wiſhes, became, out of gratitude, intirely de- 
was indebted for obtaining them; ſo that, by her means, mr, Harley had freer acceſs to the 
This advantage he improved ſo dextrouſly, by entertaining her Majeſl 


herſelf, by leaving a dependan 


On the other hand, . 
viſer was mr. ſecretary Harley, who Jud 
ning and addreſs he was maſter of; ſhew'd 


r more re 


ſidence between them, that 
-afterwards gentleman of th 
means the mat 
voted to the perſon to whom ſhe 
Queen, than any other miniſter. 

ries of the town, 
tunities, 


ſion of this hiſtory. | | 


that, on pretenſe of buſineſs, he was, at laſt, admited into her pleaſurable retirements, 
not only to ſtudy and humor her inclinations, but alſo to inſinuate 
to his deſigns : and thus was the foundation laid to thoſe great and unexpect ed events, which will 


either weary of a conſtant 
above it, had prefer'd 
ght ſecurely caſe 
een. Mrs. Hill difcharg'd her duty with 
e, that, as the ducheſs of Marl- 


mpire, 


„ fo her Majeſty very eaſily diſpenſed with her abſenſe. 
apply'd himſelf to her, with all the cun- 
pet from a perſon in his poſt, and infuſed 
an intimacy and con- 


with diverting ſto- 
where he had oppor- 
hints of perſons and things as were agreeable 
be che ſubject of the conclu- 


19643 * 
r. 
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Ax x, © was ſaid, that ſhe would have put all to the ha- | the Queen in an addreſs, on the 5th of February, 


xs 1708. © zard, if mr. Harley himſelf had not apprehended and, at the ſame time, deſired her Majeſty, 3 l 
his danger (or, as his friends faid, finding | ſhe would be pleaſed to uſe her utmoſt indeavors, mx 


r Harvey the torrent run fo ſtrong againſt him, deſired her | that- the war in Spain might be vigorouſl | 
— "_ Majeſty's leave to reſign 87 poſt and retire, rather | effectually proſecuted.” To this her Majeſty — 
others = than her affairs ſhould ſuffer any Fy udice by her | ſwered : „ that what they deſired ſhould be care- 
mY” indea vorihg to protect him un ea onabl ) and, 2. full examined, and "the would lend them an 
en << reſolved to lay down. The Oy ent the | ** anſwer in a ſhort time.“ The Queen being 
„next day for the duke of Marlborough, and | about this time indiſpoſed with the gont, a com- 
«« after ſome expoſtulations, told him, Harley | miſſion under the great ſeal was granted to ſeveral 
«« ſhould immediately leave his poſt, which he did | lords, for giving the royal affent to ſach bills as 
«+ within two days; but the Queen feem'd to catry | had been agreed to by both houſes, which they did 
a deep reſentment of his and the lord Godol- | accordingly on the 13th. The 18th, the lord 
„ phin's behavior, on this occaſion ; and tho' they Free oh delivered the anſwer her Ma 


| rip jeſty ! 
vent on with their buſineſs, they found they had | promiſed to the houſe; which roving A 
7 


<< not her confidence (1). The ducheſs of Marl- tory (2), they ordered, that their former addreſſes 
40 3 abſtaine for ſome weeks, from court; to her Majeſty be renew'd: however, a motion 
e but afterwards that breach was made up, in being made, and the queſtion put, on the 24th 
c appearance, tho? it was little elſe but appearance. that the deficiency of the Englih troops in 
« As mr. Harley laid down, fir Simon Harcourt | ** Spain and Portugal, at the time of the battle of 
then atrorney-general, fir Thomas Manſel «© Almanza, had been chiefly occaſioned by the 
«© comptroler of the houſhold, and mr. St. John, | «« want of timely and effectual recruits being ſent 
« ſecretary of war, went and laid down with him, | * thither,” It paſsd in the negative; and, on 
« The Queen took much time to conſider, how | the contrary, it was reſolved; “ä that an addreſs 
Mr. Boyle «© ſhe ſhould fill up ſome of their places, but mr. | te be preſented to her Majeſty, returning her the 
made 7 * « Boyle, uncle to the earl of Burlington, was, the thanks of the houſe, for her taking meaſures to 
pry of Rate. 4 next day, made ſecretary of ſtate.” | o reſtore the affairs in Spain, and for providing 
The ' 19th of January, a proclamation was | © forein troops for that ſervice.” T? | 
publiſhed” for incouraging ſeamen and landmen to | To this addreſs, her Majeſty was pleaſed to re- 
enter themſelves on board, her Majeſty's 7 of turn an anſwer, importing, „that ſhe had always 
Promotion of war; and, on the 26th, his royal highneſs Prince “ look'd upon the war of Spain to be of ſo great 
zinirls. George appointed the commanders of her Majeſty's | ** importance to us, that ſhe could never fail of 
fleet, who were as follows: fir John Leake, ad- | continuing her utmoſt application to ſupport it 
mira] of the white, and admiral and commander | << in the moſt effectual manner; and that the latiſ- 
in chief of her Majeſty's fleet; fir George Byng, | faction they had expreſsd, in their addreſs, for 
admiral of the blue; fir John Jennings, vice-ad- | e her indeavors, in this matter, was extreamly ac- 
miral of the red; fir John Norris, vice-admiral << ceptable to her.“ | 1 8 R 

of the white; the lord Durſley, vice-admiral of | The 23d, the Queen went in perlon.to the houſe _ 
the blue; fir Edward Whitaker, rear-admiral of | of peers, with the uſual ſtate, and gave the royal 

the red; and John Baker, eſq; rear- admital of the | aſſent to ſeveral bills. | | a 

white. | The lords had, all this while, the ſame matter, 
Proceedings As ſoon as the commons fat again, they went | together with the grievances of the merchants, 
A — upon the affairs of Spain, and after having called | under their conſideration, and, in reference to the 
ir: of for ſeveral papers and accounts, they reſolved, firſt, they beſtowed ſeveral ſitings on the examina- 
Spain, ce that it appeared to them, that of near 30,000 | tion of the earl of Peterborough's conduct, which 
e men, provided for by parliament for the ſervice ap aring to be altogether blameleſs (3), his lord- 
of Spain and Portugal, in the year 1707, there | ſhip's friends labored to have the thanks of the 
& were but 8,669 men, beſide officers and fer- | houſe returned him, which however they could not 
« vants, in Spain and Portugal, at the time of the | carry. The firſt of March, the lords preſented 
e battle of Almanza.” This they repreſented to | a long addreſs to her Majeſty (4) about the miſ- 


—_— 
6 


(1) In this manner were the ſeals taken from mr. Harley; however, by the good offices of his truſty friend mrs. Maſham, he 

had till privately the Queen's ear and favor, which he continued to injoy, till, at length, he defeated and triumph'd over all 

his enemies, and put himſelf at the head of a triumvirate, who govern'd as abſolutely as their predeceſſors had done betore 
them, the latter years of this reign. | ; 

(2) The ſubſtance of her Majeſty's anſwer was : that the number of officers and ſervants, which were included in that 
provided for by parliament, made a full fourth of the whole, according to the eſtabliſhment allowed : that the forces under the 
earls of Peterborough and Galway had been reduced by death, fickneſs, &c. before that battle to 8207 men, beſide 1792 
priſoners with the enemy: that the regiments under the earl of Rivers, which, when they went from Torbay were 8297 
men, when they arrived at Valencia were reduced to 4500, and the battle hap ed ſo ſoon after the vote of parliament for 
im ploy ing 29,395 men in Spain and Portugal, that it was impoſſible more of the intended number could be there: but that 
the Queen compleated four regiments, which were on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, and ſent them to Portugal, in April, 1707; and three 
regiments more were ſent thither ſoon after. That to ſupply the loſs at Almanza, the Queen had hired 7000 Palatines, 3000 
Germans, and 12000 Italians, which were imbark'd for Barcelona, in her Majeſty's pay; and that ſhe was treating for 6000 

+ Germans more: tho', it has been obſerved, that if theſe forces were taken into the Queen's pay, they were not ſent to Spain 
till a great while after. | A” g ; 

(3) Biſbop Burnet, Who would gladly have had the earl of Peterborough thought criminal, gives a very whimſical proof of 
it. The earl (ſays he) brought ſuch a number of papers, and ſo many witneſſes, to juſtify his conduct, that after ten or 
twelve days ſpent in reading papers, and examining witneſſes, both houſes (without paſſing one vote againſt him) thought 
fit to let the charge brought againſt him fall.” Hiſt. of his own times, Vol. II. p. 492. : 

(4) This addreſs, which, when printed, made a large pamphlet, is too long to be either inſerted or abridged here: but the 
concluſion of it gives ſo glorious an idea of the illuſtrious body which —— it, that I muſt not omit it. © It is a moſt 
% undoubted maxim (ſay their lordſhips) that the honor, ſecurity, and wealth of this kingdom does depend upon the pro- 
<< tetion and incouragement of trade, and the improving and right managing the naval {trength Other nations, who were 
formerly great and powerful at ſea, have by negligence and miſmanagement loſt their trade, and ſeen their maritime ſtrength 
r intirely ruined. Therefore we do, in the moit earneſt manner, beſeech your Majcſty, that the ſea-affairs may always be 
« your firſt and moſt · peculiar care. We humbly hope, that it ſhall be your Majeſty's chief and conſtant inſtruction to all who 
„ ſhall have the honor to be imployed in your councils, and in the adminiſtration of affairs, that they be continually intent 
« and watchful in what concerns the trade and fleet; and that every one of them may be made to know, it is his particular 
charge to take care that the ſeamen be incouraged, the trade protected, diſcipline reſtored, and a new fpirit and vigor put into 
* the whole adminiſtration of the navy.” . 


managements 
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Q. A x x, managements of the navy: to which ſhe anſwered ; 
Ax” 1708. “ that ſhe would make the moſt uſeful obſervations 
WY Ng © upon. the ſeveral particulars of it: that it was 
always her opinion, that the incouragement of 
« trade and ſeamen, and the good management of 
the navy, were of the greateſt importance to the 
4 proſperity of the kingdom; and therefore ſhe 
« would uſe her utmoſt indeavors to incourage all 
« thoſe whoſe duty it was effectually to perform 

<« thoſe ſervices.” | 
Great Britain While theſe things were tranſacting, the nation 
threatned was ſuddenly alarmed with the threats of an inva- 
CY ſion (1). Great I were carrying on 
; for this expedition at Dunkirk, with all imaginable 
diligence, and with ſuch ſecrecy, that the deſign 


Boox XXVII. 
Scotland, was. ſent thither, and ſeveral regiments in Q. Ay 
Ireland were commanded to the North, to ly ready Ax- 1 
to be tranſported to Scotland: but all theſe wiſe A; 
precautions by land proved altogether needleſs, by 
the diſappointment of the enemy's deſign at ſea, 
as the reader will ſoon find. | 

The 6th of March, at four in the afternoon, the The enem 
French fleet ſailed from the road of Dunkirk ; but fails fm 
the wind changing about ten, they were obliged to Dunkirk. 
come to an anchor in Newport-pits, where they 
— till * 8th in * when, the 
wind chopping about, they ſet ſail again, ſteerin 
their Ln 4g Scotland. _ TY n 

Sir George Byng, who in the mean time had sir G 
been driven from his ſtation by contrary winds, and purſues them. 


was rather gueſs'd at than known, till the Pre- 
tender himſelf ſet out from St. Germains the 24th 
of February; but then it was no longer a ſecret 
that he intended a deſcent upon Scotland. 

The 4th of March, mr. ſecretary Boyle ac- 
uainted the houſe of commons with the advices 
the Queen had received: upon which both houſes 
addreſyd her Majeſty, promiſing to ſtand by her 
with their lives and foi tunes; as they did after- 
wards more fully on the 13th of the ſame month. 
The 6th, her Majeſty iſſued her royal proclama- 
tion, declaring the pretended Prince of Wales, and 
all his accomplices, adherents. and abettors, to be 


was come back with his fleet into the Downs the 
2d of March, being conſiderably re-inforced, ſet 
fail again the 6th ; and, on the 9th, at ten in the 
morning, being between Dunkirk and Calais, he 
received intelligence, by major-general Cadogan 
from Oſtend, of the failing of the Dunkirk ſqua- 
dron from the na of Newport. He immediately 
purſued them, leaving rear-admiral Baker, with his 
diviſion, and four other men of war, to convoy 
ſuch troops as, might be thought neceſſary to ſend 
from thence to Scotland or England; and, the 13th, 
ſaw the French fleet in the mouth of the Firth, off 
of which place he anchored the night before. 


traitors and rebels, and for apprehending them, 
and requiring all Popiſh recuſants not to depart 
above five miles from their dwellings ; and baniſh- 
ing Papiſts ten miles from London and Weſtmin- 
ſter. A bill was alſo brought in for ſuſpending 
the Habeas-corpus act, by impowering her Ma- 
jeſty to ſecure and detain ſuch vr as ſhe ſhould 
ſuſpect were conſpiring againſt her perſon and go- 
vernment. But to return to the fleet. 

Sir George The admiralty, in the mean time, had fited out 

Byng ſent out a fleet with ſuch incredible diligence, that (without t 

u=_ ſqua- diminiſhing the convoy provided for the Liſbon- | great number of French, Engliſh and Iriſh offi- Silibury. 
fleet) fir George Byng and the lord . cers, and, among others, the lord Clermont, mr. 
ſailed from Deal, towards the coaſt of Dunkirk, | Middleton, and the lord Griffin. When there was The French 
the 27th of February, in the morning, with twenty- | no farther proſpect of coming up with the enemy, return to 
three Engliſh, and three Dutch men of war. The | they returned to Leith, where they remained till Dunkirk, 


Monſ. Forbin, who commanded the French p;q.,,... 
ſquadron, heard, it ſeems, the ſignal for our ſhips them on the 
to come to anchor, and knowing the meaning of coaſt of 
it, immediately ſent a boat on board of every hip Scotland. 
in his ſquadron, ordering them to put out their 
lights, and to fail, one by, one, out of the Firth, 
and ſteer a north-eaſt courſe, till they ſhould come 
off of the town of St. Andrews (2). This they 
did; but both wind and tide being againſt them, Continues the 
ſir George diſcovered them in the morning, and purſuit; and 
purſuing, took the Saliſbury, in which was a takes the 


ſame day, about noon, fir George came to an 
anchor in Graveling-pits, and immediately after 
went into a ſmall frigat, and failed within two 
miles of Flemiſh road for intelligence. The French 
were ſurprized when the Britiſh fleet appeared off 
of Mardyke, and put a ſtop to the imbarkation 


ſir George was informed of their return to Dun- 
kirk (which 'was on the 25th of March) and 
then, purſuant to orders ſent him, returned to the 
Downs; from whence he came to London, and 
was graciouſly received by the Queen and his royal 
| highneſs. 


of their troops; but their King was ſo fully The priſoners taken in the Saliſbury being The priſoners 
bent on the deſign, that he ſent poſitive orders to brought to London, the lord Griffin, together brought to 
re-imbark the troops, and put to ſea with the firſt with the lord Clermont and Charles Middleton, eſq; toun and 
fair wind. | (two ſons of the earl of Middleton) and colonel mm 


To be likewiſe prepared to reſiſt all attempts on 
ſhoar, and deſigns of landing, not only ten batta- 
Jions were ſent from Oſtend to Tinmouth, but the 
firſt and ſecond troops of horſe- guards, and ſeveral 
other regiments, march'd to the north of England, 
and the ear] of Leven, governor of Edinburg- 
caſtle, and commander in chief of the forces in 


"Wauchope were commited to the Tower, and about 
twenty Iriſh officers to Newgate, for high-treaſon. 
Several priſoners of note were likewiſe brought 
from Scotland; particularly duke Hamilton and 
the lord Belhaven; but moſt of them, after ex- 
amination, were admited to bail (3). 


The parliament having, by this time, finiſh'd 
5 3 2 the 


(1) What incouraged France to ſuch an attempt, at this time, was the report, that the Scots were ſo highly diſcontented, on 
account of the union, as to be ripe for a revolt, and ready to declare for the pretended Prince of Wales, on his arrival among 
them. De Larrey ſays, that while the preparations were making at Dunkirk, the chevalier de Nangis, captain of a French 
man of war, was privately ſent to Edinburgh, with credentials and inſtructions to ſound the nobility and people; that he was 
received by the malecontents with great joy, and found every thing ripe for a revolution: that he landed ſome arms and 
ammunition ; and that he was made to hope there were 30,000 Scots ready to receive the Pretender as. ſoan as he ſhould land 
in Scotland. Hiſt. de France ſous Louis XIV. = 

(2) Monſ. de Forbin ſays, that while they were in the Firth of Edinburg, they put out ſignals, lit up fires, and fired 
cnn to give notice to the friends of the Pretender to riſe in his favor; but to no purpoſe, not a ſoul appear d. Memoires 

orbin. 

F. Daniel will have it, the Pretender did not want friends, at that time, in Scotland ; but they were awed by the Britiſh 
fleet, and the numerous body of troops which were there. Hiſt. de France, "1 | 4 

(3) When the news firlt came to London of fir George Byng's having ſight of the French ſquadron, near the Firth at 
Edinburg, it was thought every ſhip of them would be delitroyed ; but theſe too early hopes being diſappointed, the admiral 
was blamed and railed at, as if he had been deficient in his duty; others pretended to ſay, that he had actually taken the 
Pretender, and might have {taken the whole fleet; but that he had private orders from the Queen: to let both him = 

them 
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Q. Aux, the buſineſs before them, the Queen who had been 
1 2 2 —＋ r I = _ the _ — 3 — 
had given the royal allent to ſcveral public an 

— bills, cone 6 ain to the houſe of peers, the 
iſt of April, and having given the royal ſanction to 
the bills which lay ready for it, made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes : 

My lords and gentlemen, 

The Queen's *© I cannot conclude this ſeſſion, without ac- 

ſpeech to both e knowledging the wiſe and ſpeedy proviſions 

houſes, © which you have made for the public ſecurity. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

J am alſo to thank you in particular, for the 
„large and timely ſupplies which you have pro- 
« vided for the effectual proſecution of the war. 1 
„ affure you, they ſhall be carefully and punctually 
applied to the uſes for which they are ap- 
% pointed. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

I take theſe, eſpecially at this juncture, to be 
« ſuch undeniable proofs of your zeal and affec- 
« tion to my ſervice, as muſt fully convince every 
* body of your doing me the juſtice to believe, chat 
« all which is dear to you is perfectly ſafe under 
« my government; and muſt be irrevocably loſt, 
« if ever the deſigns of a Popiſh Pretender, bred 
« up in the principles of the moſt arbitrary go- 
„ vernment, ſhould take place. 

« am ſatisfied, that every falſe repreſentation 
*« of the true inclinations and intereſts of my people 
„ muſt have been made by ſome of my ſubjedts, 
* who have given incouragement to this deſperate 
« attempt; ſince, without ſomething of that na- 
C ture, it ſeems very little conſiſting with the 
«© uſual precautions of our enemies, to hazard the 
« expence and diſappointment of ſo vain and ill. 
grounded an undertaking. 

% However, it is certain, we muſt be all in- 
« excuſable if we do not take warning, from 
« this attempt, to compleat what may be neceſſary 
« for our ſecurity at home, and the diſcouraging 
« the like for the future; to which, by Gop's 
« bleſſing, nothing ſhall be wanting on my part. 

« And, to the Lime end, I muſt recommend to 
« you, at your return into your ſeveral countries, 
« to uſe your utmoſt care and diligence, in puting 
« the laws in execution againſt Papiſts, and a 
« others diſaffected to my government; and in 
«© making them pay towards the public taxes, to 
« the full of what the law requires of them; no- 
ce thing being more reaſonable, than that they, 
« who by their principles and practices incourage, 
«« if not actually foment, ſuch diſturbances, ſhould 

| «« doubly contribute to the charge of quieting 
« them, and ſecuring the Kingdom's peace, and 
&« ſhould know themſelves, on all ſuch occaſions, 


** to be reſponſible for the many inconveniencies Q. Ax x, 
that may inſue.“ Ax. 1708. 


The parliament was then prorogued to the 3oth CFWWW 
of the ſame month. The parlia- 
The principal acts paſs'd this ſeſſion, beſide ment pro- 
thoſe relating to taxes, which I have mentioned *98%<4- 

already, were: 1. An act to repeal two acts 


made in Scotland, one for the ſecurity of the 


kingdom, and the other anent peace and war. 
** 2. An act for rendring the union of the two 
** kingdoms more intire and compleat. 3. An 
act for the ſecurity of her Majeſty's perſon and 
government, and of the ſucceſſion of the crown 


8 in the Proteſtant line (1). 4. An act for che 


better ſecuring the trade of this kingdom by 
** cruiſers and convoys. 5. Another act for the 
better ſecuring her Majeſty's perſon and govern- 
„ ment (2). o. An act for raiſing 1,200,000 l. 
* by extending the term of the privileges of the 
Eaſt-India-company. 7. An act to make far- . 
ther proviſion for electing and ſummonin 
+ f{ixteen yup of Scotland to fit in the Britiſh 
'* houſe of peers, and for the farther regulating of 
«© voters in election of members, &c. 8. An act 
for the farther directing the pay ment of the equi- 
* valent- mony in Scotland. 9. An act for eſta- 
bliſhing a court of Exchequer in Scotland. 10. An 
act for aſcertaining the rate of forein coins in her 
+ Majeſty's plantations in America, 11. An act 
* for the better preventing miſchieſs that may 
«© happen by fire; and, 12. An act for the in- 
*© couragement of the trade to America.“ 
After the riſing of the parliament, major-general Promotions. 


Stanhope was appointed envoy extraordinary and 


plenipotentiary to King Charles III, and com- 
mander in chief of the Britiſh forces in Spain 
and the earl of Cholmondley was made comptroler 
of her Majeſty's houſnold. The Queen was like- 
wiſe pleaſed to make ſeveral promotions of general- 
officers, and John Smith, eſq; was made chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Purſuant to the act for 
rendering the union of the two kingdoms more 
compleat, a privy-council was alſo conſtituted for 
the whole united _— The 15th of April, A new parlia- 
a proclamation was iſſued for diſſolving the preſent ment called. 
parliament, and, the 22d, another for the calling 
of a new parliament, to meet the 8th of July next 
inſuing. 
The 15th of May, the lord Griffin was brought 
to the bar of the Queen's-bench, and a rule made 
for his execution on his former outlawry : but tho? 
her Majeſty ſign'd the warrant, he was reprieved 
for a fortnight, and afterwards from month to 
month, till he died a natural death in the Tower. 
The ſtorm which threatned Great-Britain being Campain in 
happily diſpebd, as I have ſhewn above, and the Flanders. 


them eſcape. But the houſe of commons, after having examin'd into the number and condition of the ſhips imployed in this | 
expedition, laying nothing to his charge, ſufficiently removed all objections againſt his conduct. It is certain, and monſ. [| 
Forbin himſelf owns it, that the French fleet conſiſted of the beſt ſailing runners and privateers that could be found in Dunkirk. 6 
Compleat Hiſt. of Europe. 7 

Lewis XIV had conceived vaſt hopes from this undertaking : he imagined, that as ſoon as his fleet had ſet the Pretender of ! 
on ſhoar, in Scotland, the whole kingdom would riſe in his favor ; and that the leaſt advantage gain'd on this fide would q 
ſoon have brought about a ſuperiority of his troops in Flanders ; for he fondly believed Queen Ann would ſoon be oblig'd to 
draw, at leaſt, thirty battalions out of thoſe parts; and this he concluded would quickly oblige the States-genera! to accept of the 
terms he thould propoſe them, to quit the grand alliance, and to make a ſeparate peace. But this vaſt proje& vaniſh'd into 
air. Contrary winds prevented their fleet puting to ſea till the whole matter was diſcover'd. An ague hinder'd the Pretender 
from imbarking when he ſhould have done; and he imbark'd afterwards, when it was too Jate, and when all reaſonable 
hopes of affecting any thing to the purpoſe were loſt ; inſomuch that it was next to a miracle, that he, together with his little 
fleet, did not fall into the hands of the Engliſh ; all which gave occaſion to a report, that Lewis XIV would willingly have 
loſt his ſhips to have been rid, at the ſame time, of his gueſt; and that this ſquadron was fited out with that view, if it 
ſhould fail of ſucceſs : but if this was the deſign, the officers of the fleet do not ſeem to have bern in the ſecret, Lediard's lite 
of Marlborough, Vol. II. p. 234- : 

(1) It was, among other things, hereby inacted; * that the parliament ſhould not be diſſolved by the death of the Queen, 
« or her ſucceſſors; but ſhould continue to act fix months, unleſs prorogued or diſſolved by the ſucce ſſor: if ſuch parliament 
„were prorogued or adjourn'd, it ſho uld immediately meet, and in caſe there ſhould be no parliament, on the demiſe o. ne 
«+ crown, the preceding parliament ſhould meet and act. A regency was alſo appointed, in caſe of a demiſe, and all officers 
and miniſters impower'd to act fix months, unleſs removed by the ſucceſſor, as in the former acts of ſettlement. 

(2) By this act, all officers, civil and military, in Scotland, were required to take the abjuration-oath, "and the other oaths 
mentioned in th:s aR, 

Vol. III. 8 K 


neceſſary 
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Q. Ax u. neceſſary meaſures for the ſecurity of the govern- 
Aw' 1708. ment taken, the duke of Marlborough left London, 


Reſolutions 
taken there- 
upon. 


Diſpoſitions 
of the French. 


Force of both 


Damme at- 


tempted by 


them in vain. 


tune which inſued. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. II. p. 260. 


the 29th of March, and arrived the next night 
late at the Hague, where he found Prince Eugene 
arrived before him, They had ſeveral conferences 
with the deputies of the States, the reſalt of which 
were then kept a ſecret 3 but afterwards appear'd 
to be: 

That moſt of the Imperialiſts imployed, the 
« year before, on the Upper-Rhine, with the 
« Saxons and Heſſians, in the pay of Great-Britain 
« and Holland, and the troops which the Elector 
« Palatine was to furniſh, in conſideration of his 
Imperial Majeſty's reſtoring him to the pot 
«« ſeſſion of the Upper-Palatinate, with the prero- 
« gatives injoy'd by his anceſtors, ſhould march 
« into the Netherlands, to act there under Prince 
Eugene, in concert with the Britiſh and Dutch 
«© forces, commanded in chief by the duke of 
« Marlborough, and, under him, by Velt-marſhal 
« d' Auverquerque.“ As by theſe reſolutions, the 
army on the Upper-Rhine, under the command of 
the Elector of Hanover, would be extreamly weak- 
ned, and obliged to act on the defenſive only, that 
Prince's conſent to this ſcheme was abſolutely 
neceſſary ; to obtain which, both our generals went 
to that court, and having, with ſome difficulty, 
brought the Elector into their meaſures, Prince 
Eugene went for Vienna, and the duke returned to 
the Hague; where it was induſtriouſly reported, 
and every where believed, that the former was 
to command a ſeparate army on the Moſel, which 
obliged the enemy to ſend a conſiderable number 
of forces that way. 

The French King had given the command of 
his army in Flanders, this year, to the duke of 
Burgundy, as generaliſſimo, to be aſſiſted by the 
duke de Vendome, and accompanied by the duke 
of Berry and the Pretender. The Elector of Ba- 
varia was to command on the Rhine, with the 
duke of Berwick under him; the marſhal de Vil- 
lars being recal'd, and appointed to command in 
Dauphiny. 

The confederate army was formed by the latter 
end of May, and incamp'd at Billinghen and Hall ; 
within three leagues of the enemy's army, which 
was incamp'd near Soignies; the former conſiſting 
of 112 battalions and 180 ſquadrons, and the latter 
of 124 battalions and 197 ſquadrons, 

Notwithſtanding this ſuperiority in number, it 
ſoon appear'd that the French had no inclination 
to ingage, but indeavored to poſt themſelves on the 


banks of the Deule, to prevent the allies from 


paſſing that river, and to ſeize Louvain, in which 
the duke of Marlborough prevented them by an 
expeditious march. However, tho' they were de- 
feated in this enterprize, they ſucceeded in another, 
which was the taking of Ghent and Bruges (where 
the confederates had left no gariſons but the militia 
and burghers) by treachery z the former — 
their gates to the French brigadiers la Faille an 
Paſteur, and the latter to the count de la Motte. 
This done, the count de la Motte march'd im- 
mediately to Damme, hoping to meet with the 
ſame ſucceſs there; but as this place was fortified 
and gariſon'd, the governor open'd the fluices, and 
put the whole country under water, which oblig d 


the count to retire. From thence he march'd to 
Plaſſendahl, a little fort on the canal which leads A 
from Bruges to Oſtend, and is a ſecurity to the 
communication of theſe two places. The officer, 
who commanded in it, refus'd to ſurrender, upon 
which the count attack'd and took it ſword in hand. 
The duke of Marlborough was too ſenſible of 
the importance it would be to recover Ghent and 
Bruges not to be thoughtful of the ſpeedieſt methods 
to effect it; but none ſeem'd to him ſo conducive 
thereunto, as to bring the enemy to a battle, the 
happy ſucceſs of which muſt of courſe be attended 
with the recovery of thoſe places; he therefore di- 
rected all his meaſures to this end: which he 
afterwards attain'd to, in the famous battle of 
Oudenarde. I ſhall not detain the reader with an 
account of the ſeyeral marches and countermarches, 
which preceded this memorable action, but on! 


obſerve, that the French, fluſh'd with this ſucceſs, Oudenarde 


the only attack'd by 
intended the enemy in 
Vain, 


had the vanity to lay ſiege to Oudenarde, 
paſs the allies had left on the Scheld, and 
to have taken poſſeſſion of the advantageous ca 
of Leſſines: but having before received intelligence 
that Prince Eugene was bringing a re- inforcement, 
of about 30,000 men, with all expedition from 
Germany, and finding now that he advanc'd too 
quick upon them to think of taking Oudenarde, 
as they had flatter d themſelves, before he could 
Join the confederate army, they were glad to quit 
that ſiege, with precipitation. They were likewiſe 
diſappointed of taking the camp of Leſſines, by 
an almoſt incredible march of 5 duke of Marl- 
borough's army, which made five leagues in a very 
cloſe country, where they had their ways to make, 
and paſs'd the Dender in leſs than twenty-four 
hours. The enemy perceiving themſelves diſap- 

inted of this camp, left their road towards it, 
in which they had march'd ſeveral hours, and ad- 
cory towards Gavre, in order to paſs the Scheld 
there. 


The 11th of July, in the morning, upon in- The battle of 
telligence that the enemy had quited Oudenarde, Oudenarde. 


major- general Cadogan was ſent, with ſixteen bat- 
talions and eight ſquadrons, to make the ways 
and bridges to that town. The army began to 
march at eight, in four columns; and after the 
news came that the enemy were ſtill paſſing at 
Gavre, the duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene (who had left his detachment on the 
march, which did not arrive till after the battle) 
reſolved, if poſſible, to bring them to an ingage- 
ment. In order to this, they continued their march 
with ſuch diligence, that by two in the afternoon 
the head was at the bridges, over which major- 
— Cadogan's ſixteen battallions were then 
paſſing. | 

Major-general Rantzau, with eight ſquadrons, 
and the quarter-maſters, being poſted on an emi. 
nence, behind a narrow but marſhy rivulet, which 
runs into the Scheld, ſaw ſeveral French ſquadrons 
drawn up on the plain, on the other fide the rivu- 
let; and the march of the French army being di- 
rected towards the right, they had thrown ſeven 
battalions into the village of Heynem, thro' which 
the highway runs along the Scheld (1). By theſe 
appearances they could not judge, with any certainty, 


whether the true deſign of the enemy was to op- 


(1) The deſign 1 
the confederates had diſcover'd on the plain, 


of the duke de Vendame in placing the ſeven battalions in the village of Heynem, and the ſquadrons that 
which were to the number of twelve, was to have advanced towards the bridge, 


over which the allies were paſſing, to a certain diſtance, to have waited till half their troops were paſs'd, and then to have 
attack'd them, with all the advantage which his ſuperiority of number could have given him, not doubting but he ſhould eaſily 
have defeated them before the other half of their army could come to their aſſiſtance. It was with that intent theſe troops were 
advanc'd, and the duke would ſoon have follow'd with the whole army ; but happily the duke of Burgundy did not approve 
of this projet. He had all along ſhewn an inclination to retire towards Ghent, and this propenſity appear'd now ſtronger than 
ever; he order'd the troops to ſtop ſhort in their march at Gavre, in the greateſt perplexity, not knowing which way to move. 
He even recall'd the ſquadrons which were in the plain, and prepar'd to retire : and to this the French attribute their misfor- 


poſe 
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Aux x, poſe the duke of Marlborough's paſſage over the 
A 1708.Scheld, or to gain their own lines between Liſle 
ud Tournay, which they might reaſonably think 

they had time enough to do. | 
Miſconduct It would have been an eaſy matter for the French, 
of the enemy either to have cut off the detachment of the allies, 
before the which had advanced, and laid bridges over the Scheld, 
battle. or, at leaſt to have deſtroy'd thoſe bridges, before 
the whole confederate army could come up; and 
if then they had ſupported their left at Heynem, 
poſted their horſe behind the caſtle of Beveren, to- 
wards the mill of Oycke, and placed their center 
on the height between Wertigem and Heurne, they 
would undoubtedly have had all the advantage the 
molt difficult ground could give them and perhaps 
the choice would have been on their ſide, whither 
to ingage in a general act ion or not? But the dukes 
Piſſentions of Burgundy and Vendome, who had been at va- 
among their rjance for ſome days before, what courſe they ſhould 
s. take, ſtill differed in their opinions, and were both 
yet ſtrangely at a loſs what meaſures they ſhould 
reſolve upon, and what diſpoſitions to make. 
This irreſolution laſted till three in the afternoon, 
when moſt of the young commanders in the French 
army, who had more fire than prudence, and who, 
to make their court to the duke of Burgundy, 
thwarted all that was adviſed by the duke of Ven- 
dome, declared loudly for an ingagement, which, 
in a great meaſure, determined the duke of Bur- 
gundy; and the duke of Vendome was obliged to 
ſubmit. | 

The enemy Major-general Grimaldi was therefore ordered 
E. to by the duke of Burgundy, with the horſe of the 

n te King's houſhold, to begin the attack on the right, 
_ and diſlodge major-general Rantzau from the emi- 
nence on which he was poſted ; but when they 
came to the rivulet, and found it marſhy, they 
But are diſ- were diſcouraged from attempting the paſſage, and 
counged. retired towards their own right. Tho? their army 
had 12,000 men more in number, than the conte- 

derates, and ſeveral other advantages (1). 

Upon this, major-general Cadogan, who had 
palsg'd the river with twelve bf his ſixteen batta- 
lions, between three and four o'clock, attack*d the 

village of Heynem, with ſuch reſolution (brigadier 

M. Gen. Ca- Sabine, with his brigade being at the head) that 

dagen begins they ſoon made themſelves maſters thereof, and 

the attack. found ſeven French battalions in it, three intire, 

and the greater part of the other four were taken 
priſoners. 


And is ſe- Immediately after, major-general Rantzau, with 
ccnded by the eight ſquadrons, and the quarter-maſters, 
M. Cen. paſs'd the rivulet, and advanced into the plain, 
leu. where the French horſe had been drawn up, be- 
tween the villages of Singhem and Mullem. Se- 
veral of the ſquadrons of their rear- guard (French 
authors ſay four) being {till paſſing thro” the plain, 
the eight ſquadrons, with the quarter-maſters, at- 
tack'd them with great vigor, and drove them 
into the cloſe ground, and the highway, which 
led into the march of their own army. 
Bravery of In this action, the Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
his preſent (his preſent Majeſty of Great-Britain) who had 
ay, of joined the army, the 22d of June, to ſerve as a 
= -Bri- volonteer, gave diſtinguiſh'd proofs of his early 


courage and activity. He charg'd, ſwordin hand, 
at the head of a ſquadron of Bulau's dragoons ; 
his Highneſs's horſe was ſhot under him, and co- 
lonel Luſchki, who commanded the ſquadron, was 
kilbd fighting bravely by him. Licutenant-ge- 


— 


| neral Schulenburg, and ſeveral other volunteers, Q. A x , 

behaved with great reſolution, and led up the ſqua- AN 1708, 
drons. Here the French regiment of la Breteche, 
and ſeveral other regiments, were intirely broken; Part of the | 
and the colonel himſelf, being dangerouſly wounded, French army 
was taken, together with a great many other offi- defeated, 
cers, and twelve ſtandards and kettle-drums. 

The contederate army continued, in the mean Ay the con- 
time, to paſs the bridges, with all imaginable dili- ſederate horſe 
gence. The Pruſſian horſe formed themſelves upon bab the 
the right, in the ſame plain, where the advanced Scheld. 
guard was, and the reſt of the horſe as they paſs'd, 
followed the Pruſſians, thro? the village of Heurne, 
into the plain; but the foot, becauſe of the length 
of the march, and the horſe having galloped a good 
part of the way, came later to the bridges; ſo that 
none but the above mentioned ſixteen battalions 
were there till five o'clock. 

The duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, The ingage- 
being at the head of the horſe, which were forming ment con- 
in the plain, and obſerving the great want there tinued. 
was of infantry, ſent orders to the toot, which had 
been imployed in attacking the village, to leave 
their poſt there, and fling themſelves into the 
hedges, on the other ſide of the plain, whither the 
enemy ſeemed to be marching with great diligence. 

On that fide of the plain were no more than two 
battalions, of major-general Colliar's and brigadier 
Grumko's, and thoſe the enemy attack'd with 
great fury, but they maintained their poſt with 
equal bravery, till more foot came up to their 
aſſiſtance. 

The duke of Marlborough hereupon diſpatched 

orders after orders to the foot, to preſs their march, 

the enemy being then forming and ready to attack 

the infantry which was already there, with very 

unequal numbers. In the interim, the duke of The confe- 
Argyle arrived, with twenty battalions; which derate in- 
were ſcarcely placed, when the French atrack*.! fantry comes 
them very briſkly, and drove ſome Pruſſian batra- Þ 

lions from their poſt ; but, notwithſtanding the 
inequality of numbers, about fix in the evening, 
they retook it again, ſword in hand. By this time, 
count Lottum was coming up, to ſuſtain this attack, 
with the remainder of the foot of the right ; and 
the duke perceiving that the great ſtreſs of the 
battle would ly on the right, ſent to the left for 
twenty battalions. The left wing arrived ſome- 
thing later than the right, and having pa ſs'd their 
horſe thro* Oudenarde, and their foot on bridges 
below the town, had formed themſelves into two 
lines, with the village of Moreghem behind them. 

The ſucceſs which the confederates had already mh, enemy 
obtained in the ſeveral ingagements near the vil. at a ſand. 
| lages of Heynem, Mullem and Heurne, made 

the French generals ſenſible they ſhould ſoon be 
attack'd on all ſides : they therefore found them- 
ſelves under a neceſſity of making a ſtand, to which 
end they poſted their foot very advantageouſly, 
before the villages of Wanigen, Lede and Huy ſe, And ſcek 
having in their front ſeveral defilees, fenced with ſhelter. 
incloſures of hedges, ditches or thickets, and placed 
moſt of their cavalry on their right, near the vil- 
lages of Oycke and Wertegem. 

As ſoon as the confederate foot arrived, they The attack 
formed themſelves into two lines before the horſc, general. 
and then attack'd, in very good order, the incloſures 
and villages in their front, where the French were 


poſted ; inſomuch that about ſeven o'clock, the 
fire grew general, both on the right and on the 


ae 

unpaſſable moraſs on 
Quincy, to clear the N 
going from the right to the left of their army; 
nor be executed, which (continues he) gave the 


that fide ; which, however, the duke of 


is attack the duke of Vendome diſapprov'd of; and, 5 5 N 
—— on that ſide. But the duke of Burgundy countermanded it upon information, as it was ſaid, that there was an 


therefore ſent monſieur Jennet, his aid de camp to the left, to 


Vendome had paſſed over but an hour before. The marquis de 


duke of Burgundy from the imputation of this miſcarriage, pretends, that monſieur Jennet was kill'd, 
28 and — therefore the duke of Vendome's orders, not being delivered, could 
allies a great advantage. Hiſt. mil, de Louis le Grand, 


left 


hem 
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Q. Ax, left; and tho' the enemy gave way in moſt places, 
A' 1708. yet being ſuſtained with freſh troops. the action 
0 * maintained very obſtinately a good while 
after. 

There was before the left of the left wing, a 
kind of an opening, thro? which run a road that 
led into the plain, on the top of the hill, and which 
the Prince of Grunge: Nall, at the head of the 
Dutch foot, cleared, with great vigor and reſolution. 
At the ſame time, the duke of Marlborough dil- 
patch'd orders to the velt-marſhal d Auverquerque, 
and rhe count de Lilly, who were on the top of the 
hill near Oycke, to preſs the enemy as much as 
poſſible, on that ſide, Theſe orders were punctual- 
ly obt yed, and monſieur d' Auverquerque order*d 
major-general Weck to march, with the brigades 
of Watlenaer and Oudenburg, which being ſup- 
ported by count Tilly, with the Daniſh cavalry 
under his command, paſſed thro? a narrow defilee, 
into a field, where all the French houſhold were 
drawn up. The confederate troops no ſooner ap- 
proach'd, than the French, who did not in”the leaſt 
apprehend being attack'd on that ſide, retired, and 
ingeavored to ſhelter themſelves under the hedges, 
between Wertigem, and the caſtle of Beveren, or 
Broan, towards the main body of their army, where 
the fire was very hot: but the Prince of Orange- 
Naſſau, with count Oxenſtiern, coming up with 
tour brigades of infantry, led them on with great 
gallantry, pals'd ſome defilees, attack*d the enemy 
in flank, and obliged them to give way. Thoſe 
who were thus retiring being forced hack into the 
incloſures, in great diſorder; and it growing 
dark, many battalions, and more ſquadrons flung 
themſelves out, in a deſperate manner; ſome 
of them, piercing thro? others, were cut in pieces; 
others paſs'd thro* unperceived, and again others 
deſired to capitulate, 

During theſe tranſactions, on the left, the duke 
of Marlborough who, till then, had been the whole 
time in company with Prince Eugene, viſiting the 
field of battle, leading on, poſting and ranging 
the reſpective bodies of troops, but thinking now 
it would be more advantageous to ſeparate, and 
direct in different places, arrived there; having 
left the care of the right to Prince Eugene, who 
ſhewed great pleaſure and ſatisfaction in leading on 
the Engliſh troops, whom he ſaw perform wonders; 
in ſomuch that at laſt, the enemy finding themſelves 
charg*d, and born down on all ſides, by the confe- 
derate forces, retired in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving 
great numbers of priſoners behind them. Their 


Abe fight 
very oblti- 
Nate. 
Bravery of 
the Prince of 
Orange- 
Naſſau. 


The French 
honſhold 
reures, 


And is drove 
to deſpair. 


The enemy 's 
army retires, 
in the utmoſt 
confuſion. 


Their dra- dragoons favor'd their retreat, and to ſave the troops 
goons almoſt of the houſhold, receiv'd ſeveral diſcharges from 
all cut off, the confederate infantry, and were moſt of them 
or taken. either kill'd or taken. 
Night pus The night coming now on, and the fire being 
an end to the directed ſo many ſeveral ways at once, that it was 
laughter. impoſſible to diſtinguiſh friends from foes, the con- 
federate generals gave poſitive orders to their troops 
to give over firing, and to let the routed enemy 
eſcape, rather than to venture puting themſelves in- 
to diforder. This put an end to the ſlaughter, and 
ſaved the remainder of the enemy's army: for had 
there been but two hours more of day-light, in all 
probability, their whole body of foot, and their 
right wing of horſe, would have been intirely cut 
off, they being ſurrounded almoſt on every fide. 
Juſt enco- During this whole memorable action, the duke 
miums of of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, diſpens d 


the contede- their orders, with ſo much compoſedneſs of mind, 
rate genera's, and clearnels of judgment, as ſeem'd peculiar alone 
troops. to thoſe two heroes of the age. They expoſed 
their perſons to the greateſt dangers, when neceſſity 
required it; and yet had both the good fortune to 
come off unhurt: nor did the Electoral Prince of 
H.unover (now our moſt gracious loverein) come 


* — 


far ſhort of their glory, conſidering his youth. Q. A , 
At the head of his father's cavalry, he charged the AY? 1 Be 
celebrated troops of the French King's houſhold, , * 
bearing down all that oppos'd his career of glory, © VV 
Next to him, hiſtory mutt juſtly commemorate the 
due praiſe of the young Prince of Orange-Naſſau, 
ſtadtholder of Friezland, and father of the Prince 
of Orange, now ſo nearly allied to the crown of 
Great-Britain, by his marriage with our illuſtrious 
Princeſs Ann, who diſtinguiſh'd himſelf equally 
by his martial ardor, bravery and conduct. The 
brave velt-marſhal d' Auverquerque, tho? worn out 
with the fatigues of above thirty campains, and in 
a languiſhing condition, exerted his expiring vigor, 
and was on horſeback at the head of his troops, in 
the hoteſt of the fire. Count Tilly, the Prince of 
Wirtemberg, lieutenant-general Rantzau and Natz- 
mer, major-generals ebb and Cadogan, bri- 
gadier Sabine, and in ſhort, all the generals and 
officers, animated the ſoldiers every where, by their 
own brave example, Nor were the different troops, 
of which the confederate army conſiſted, leſs worthy 
of the greateſt applauſe. 

If we may beheve ſome of the French writers, 
the dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and the Preten- 
der, had a great ſhare in this battle: but if the 
Dutch accounts are to be credited, they, or at leaſt 
the two latter, only beheld the ingagement, from 
the ſteeple of an adjacent village; and conſulted be- 
times tor their ſafety, by a retreat. 

The French indeavored, by their partial rela- 
tions, to palliate their defeat, and make a drawn indiſputable 
battle of it; for which they had only one poor on the fide of 
pretence, that of having ſaved their baggage, as the allies, 
well they might, ſince they left it behind them, as : 
they did likewiſe their artillery, having only made 
uſe of four or five pieces of cannon, during the 
whole action. But the field where the battle was 
tought, of which the confederates remained maſters, 
with fix or 700 of the enemy's officers, and about 
6000 (ſome accounts ſay 7000) private - ſoldiers, 
that were taken priſoners, together with ten kettle- 
drums, and aboye one hundred ſtandards and colors 
taken, were allevidences of an indiſputable victory, 
on the ſide of the great duke of Marlborough, and 
his companion in glory, Prince Eugene. 

The enemy retired, under favor of the night, by The enemy 
the road which leads thro? the village of Huyſe, retreat in the 
from Oudenarde to Ghent. And no ſooner was night., 
the word given for a general retreat, than eve 
one, as well general and other officers as ſoldiers, 
fled with the utmoſt precipitation. The confede- 
rates, in the mean time, continued under arms, 
hoping to renew the ingagement the next morning; 
and impatient for day, to have a true information, 
how far their victory had extended : but, when 
morning appear*d, they found they had nothing to 
do, but to purſue a flying enemy; which they did, 
tho? to no great purpoſe. 

As to the killed and wounded on either ſide, Loſs on both 
the allies reckoned among the firſt, major-general ſides. 
Berenſdorf, the colonels Adercaſz and Bolzen, count 
Rantzau, and fir John Matthews, with captain Dean 
of the Britiſh guards, andabout 800 private men and 
among the wounded, lieutenant-general Natzmer, 
major-generals Gaudecker and Berner, the colonels 
Groves, Pennyfeather, and four others, 160 other 
officers, and about 2000 private ſoldiers : which 
loſs was abundantly repair'd by deſerters and 
priſoners, Germans, Switzers, and Savoyards, who 
liſted themſelves voluntarily in the ſervice of the 
allies. The French indeavored to conceal their 
loſs with all poſſible induſtry ; but that it was in- 
finitely greater than that of the allies, is beyond 
diſpute. The largeſt account I have ſeen makes 
their loſs to have been 9800 priſoners (including 
two lieutenant- generals, two major-generals, five 
brigadiers 


The victory 
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Q. An, brigadiers, about thirty colonels, above 100 officers | ſixty pound of powder behind him, to indeavor to Q. Ax x, 
An' 1708. of the ſtate - major, and 400 ſubalterns) 4200 break thro' the lines of circumvalation, and throw A u 1708. 
Yd Killed and wounded, 2400 deſerted, _— 19400, | themſelves into Liſle: accordingly having put CFC 

beſide ten pieces of cannon, fiſty-ſix pair of co- | green boughs in their hats (the fign whereby the 

lors, fifty-two ſtandards, eight pair of kettle-drums, | allies diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in an ingagement) 

and 4500 horſes taken: on the other hand, the 


they advanced along the cauſway which leads from 
loweſt computation I have ſeen on our fide, amounts | Douay to Liſle, and meeting with ſome of the out- 
together to 14,700 killed, wounded and priſoners, | guards, they pretended to be Germans belonging to 


without mentioning deſerters, and the loweſt calcu- | the duke of Marlborough's army, who were carrying 
lations given by the French themſelves, allows | ſome priſoners to the camp; but an officer bein 
their loſs to have been upwards of 10,000 men, | about to examine them more ſtrictly, they rode 
The French The confederates, having gained this advantage, | full gallopalong the cauſway, and got into the line 
lines level'd. level'd the French lines between Ipres and the Lys, | of circumvalation. Upon this the guard fired, and 
and raiſed contributions in Artois and Picardy, and | the confederate troops, taking the alarm, purſued 
a detachment took poſſeſſion of Lens, which was | them to the barrier of the town, where, by ſome 
abandon'd by the French: and to demonſtrate their | accident, ſeveral bags of powder took fire, and 
ſuperiority, as well as to ſhew the contempt they | about ſixty of the enemy were blown up with their 
had of the French, as ſoon as they had receiv'd | horſes. However 1200 (tho' ſome accounts make 
their heavy artillery, they reſolved upon the fiege | them but 300, and others again ſay 1800) of them 
of Liſle (1). WE got into the town (2), and the reſt, by the favor of 
The ſiege of Prince Eugene fat down before this important | the night, and the confuſion the beſiegers were in, 
Liſle. place, the 13th of Auguſt, N. S. while the duke 


retired to Douay, except thirty who were blown 
of Marlborough covered the ſiege with the reſt of 


up by their own powder that was ſcattered on the 
the army, and, on the 22d, the trenches were open'd. | cauſwa 


re open'd. | « y, and took fire by their horſes trampling on 
The dukes of Burgundy and Vendome, having join'd | it. 


the duke of Berwick, who was come with a re- in-“ The diſtreſs of the beſi 
forcement from the Moſel, march'd towards the 

duke of Marlborough's camp, which they cannon- 
aded for ſeveral days together, whereupon Prince 


Eugene joined him, with a conſiderable body of | of Marlborough therefore found himſelf under a 
horſe and foot, from the fiege : but the allies finding | neceſſity of geting ſupplies by the way of Oſtend, 
the deſign of the French was only to retard the| where a body ot Engliſh troops, under the com- 
fiege, the duke of Marlborough intrench'd himſelf, | mand of general Erle, being lately landed, who 
and Prince Eugene returned to Lifle, where the had been imploy'd in alarming the coaſt of France, 
ſiege went on but ſlowly, the French diſputing every | very much favored that deſign : and the duke of 
inch of ground, with the greateſt obſtinacy. The| Marlborough ſent 700 waggons, under a ſtro 


two warmeſt actions which happen'd at this ſiege, ' guard to Oſtend, which, with the troops already 
were the attack of the counterſcarp, on the 7th of | there, were thought ſufficient to protect the car- 
September, and of the outworks, on the 2 1ſt, at riages : but the French underſtanding, that the ſuc- 
the former of which the allies had near 2000 offi- | ceſs of this fiege depended on theſe ſupplies, de- 
cers and men, with ſixteen ingineers, kilPd or 


tach'd the count de la Motte, with a great body of 
wounded, and at the latter, in which Prince Eu- | horſe and foot, to intercept the convoy : of which 
ene himſelf was wounded in the head, by a muſ- | the duke of Marlborough having notice, com- 
et-ball, about half the number. The deputies | manded major-general Webb, to march with twelve 
of the States diſcouraged at the great difficulties battalions more, and join the other detachments on : 
which attended this ſiege, were for raiſing it; but | the road, whereupon inſued the memorable battle 
Prince Eugene ſtrenuouſly perſiſting in the conti- 


of Wynendale, in which general Webb, and the 
nuance of it, they at length acquieſced, and while | Engliſh nation, gained immortal honor, Of this 
the Prince was confined to his tent, by his wound, | battle, I ſhall give the reader an account, as writ- 


the duke of Marlborough commanded at the | ten by major-general Webb himſelf ; interſperſing 
ſiege, 


however in parentheſes, and adding, at the con- 
The marſhal! de Bouflers having informed the | cluſion of it, ſuch other circumſtances and obſerva- 
duke of Vendd6me, that ammunition begun to be tions, as I ſhall find elſewhere. 


wanting in the town, the duke detach'd the cheva-| Before I proceed to give this account, it may gome reflec- 
lier de Luxembourg, with 2000 horſe and dra- not be amiſs to obſerve, that the Prince of Heſſe, tions on the 
goons, each of them carrying a fuſee and a bag with] in a letter to the States-general, aſcribes the whole battle of 


Wynendale. 
1) The city of Liſle, which the conſederate generals had reſolved to beſiege, is a large, rich and well fortified place, with 

2 . 2 , the capital of French Flanders, the ſtaple of all the trade between the Netherlands and France, and, next 

to Paris, was reckon'd the chief place of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's dominions. It is ſituate among pools and marſhes, about 

fifteen miles Weſt of Tournay, twenty-eight North of Dovay, thirty-ſix South-Weſt of Ghent, thirty-ſeven South-Eaſt of 

Dunkirk, and thirty- eight almoft Weſt of Mons. The merchants of that place were of conſiderable ſervice to the grand Mo- 

narch, and a great annoyance to his enemies, (eſpecially the maritime * as they were the principal owners of the Dun- 

kirk privateers, which, without their aſſiſtance, could not have been fited 


out in near ſo great numbers. As they were rich, 
they generally ſupplied the wants of the French King's armies, and the cuſtoms they paid him were a conſiderable part of his 


revenue. Liſle was the firſt and faireſt of all Lewis XIV conqueſts, and one of the principal keys of France; and as his Ma- 
jeſty always expreſs*d a more than ordinary value for this place, the famous ingineer, monſieur de Vauban, had exerted his utmoſt 
{ill in the fortifications of it, and, at an immenſe charge, rendered it almoſt impregnable- The reduction ol a place every way ſo 
important, could not but redound very much to the honor as well as the advantage of the confederates : and, on the other 
hand, this great importance of it made the French uſe all humane means for its preſervation. Beſide the preſence of the mar- 
ſhal de Bouflers, governor of all French Flanders, the lieutenant- generals de Surville, Lee, and other officers of diſtinction, _ 
they threw into the place twenty-one battalions, of the beſt troops of France, befide fix ſquadrons of dragoons, 140 horſe, n 
and ſeven or 800 invalids, who were yet in a condition to ſerve; a little army rather than a garriſon, Lediard's life of Marl- 
borough, Vol. II. p. 303. f HEAT i 3 
(2) The marquis de Quincy, in his account of this action, makes the number of troops, which enter'd the town, to have 
been, as F. Daniel ſays, 1800, but adds, that they carried into the place with them, 80, ooo l. of powder, and 1200 muſkets, 


Be this as it will, the attempt was bold, and well conducted; and the chevalier de Luxembourg was rewarded for it, by the 
French King, with the imploy of lieutenant- general. 1 _ 


he egers, for want of am- 
munition, was not leſs than that of the beſieged, 


for their communication with Bruſſels was, in a 
manner, cut off by the duke of Vendòme: the duke 
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Q An v, honor of this glorious action to major-general 


N 1708. 


Cadogan, without ſo much as mentioning major- 


A general Webb; and the London-gazet, of the 


20th and 23d of September, O. S. by wrong in- 
formation, has the ſame miſtake. This induced 
major. general Webb to come over to England, to 
ſet this matter in a true light; and, the 6th of 
October, he had the honor to preſent to her Ma- 
jeſty the relation I am now about to give, which 
was atterwards publiſh'd, by authority, in the 
Gazet. Reflections were, on this account, caſt on 
a great man, who was eſteem'd a friend and patron 


of major-general Cadogan, as if done deſignedly 


An account 
of the battle 
and victory. 


to advance his glory and reputation, by eclipſing 
that of his competitor ; but this report ſeems to 
have been more the effe& of malice and envy, than 
ounded on any reaſonable foundation. W ynen- 
- 2% which gave name to this remarkable action, 
is an inconſiderable place in Spaniſh Flanders, ad- 
Joining to a wood, call'd the wood of Wynen- 
dale, hardly worthy of notice, but on account of 
this memorable battle. It is eleven miles South- 
weſt of Bruges, and twenty-eight North of Liſle. 
« After that the detachments, which were ſent 
to cover the march of the waggons from Oſtend 
to the ſiege of Liſle, had joined at Turout, the 
27th of September, general Webb (who, as 
eldeſt major-general, commanded in chief) re- 
ceived advice, that major Savory, of the regi- 
ment of Gethem, had poſſeſsd himſelf of the 
poſt at Oudenburg; whereupon he ſent 600 
grenadiers, under the command of colonel Preſ- 
ton, a battalion of Orkney's, under the com- 
mand of colonel Hamilton, with that of Fune, 
commanded by colonel Vogt, the whole under 
the command of brigadier Landſberg, to re- 
inforce that poſt. The 28th, at eight in the 
morning, all the horſe (under the command of 
major-general Cadogan) were ordered to Ho- 
glede, to wait the arrival of the convoy there, 
except 150 horſe, which were ſent, the night 
before, under the command of count Lottum, 
to Oudenburg, to carry orders to the two batta- 
lions, and 600 grenadiers, to guard the convoy 
to Cocklaer, and afterwards to rejoin the foot 
at Turout. About noon, count Lottum re- 
turned to Turout, with advice, that, in his way 
to Ichtegem, he met with an advanced guard 
of the enemy, which he puſhed into the plain, 
where he obſerved ſixteen ſquadrons, mounting 
in great haſte, on the alarm, which their ad- 
vanced guard gave them; hereupon he thought 
it neceſlary to return, in all haſte, to give the 
general an account of it. | | 
« On this advice, all the foot, conſiſting of 
twenty-two battalions, count Lottum, with his 
150 horſe, making the advanced guard, with 
the quarter-maſters, and grenadiers that were 
not detach'd, were ordered to march immediate- 
ly to gain the village of Ichtegem, by the way 
of Wynendale. As ſoon as the advanced guard 
got to Wynendale, they perceived the enemy in 
the opening of the plain; whereupon the quar- 
ter-maſters and grenadiers were drawn up in 
order of battle. Major-general Webb, and 
count Naſſau-Woudenburg, at the head of the 
150 horſe, advanced, to reconnoitre the enemy, 
giving orders, at the ſame time, to the foot, to 
advance and form themſelves, as faſt as poſſible, 
in the plain. The 150 horle were left, at the 
opening of the plain, under the command of 
count Lottum, to amuſe the enemy; and to 
imbarraſs them the more, the quarter- maſters 
and grenadiers were poſted in a low coppice, on 
that fe of the plain where the enemy were ex- 
pected to pals. 
dc. As ſoon as our troops pals'd out of the de- 


2 . 


“ filee, into the plain, major- general Webb drew 
them up in battle, poſting them in the o 
between the wood of Wynendale, and t 
pice, on the other ſide, where the quarter- 
«© maſters and grenadiers were poſted. e had 
< ſcarce got ſix battalions into the opening, when 
<© the enemy began to cannonade us with forty 
6 — of cannon, whereof ten were of three 
res.“ (A relation printed at the Hague, b 
the printer in ordinary to the States, from whic 
monſ. Rouſſet has likewiſe copied, ſays only nine- 
teen pieces; nine whereof were of a triple bore) 
But notwithſtanding the great fire of the enemy, 
the 150 horſe kept their ground, which pro- 
duced the deſired effect, in giving the general 
time to form his foot in two lines. The left 
wing was extended beyond the low coppice, as 
well to prevent the enemy from paſſing that 
way, as to cover our flank, On our right 
flank was poſted, in the wood of Wynendale, 
the regiment of Heukelum; and, on our flank, 
on the left, the regiment of the hereditary Prince 
of Pruſſia, commanded by colonel Rhader, with 
orders not to diſcover themſelves, nor fire, till 
they could take the enemy in flank. Some pla- 
toons of grenadiers were advanced forty paces 
upon the right and left, with the ſame orders 
and the quarter-maſters were alſo poſted in a 
road, on the left, that croſſed thro? the afore- 
mention'd low coppice. 
The enemy, after three hours cannonading, 
advanced towards us, on the plain, in twelve 
lines, ſix whereof were foot, and ſix horſe.” 
(The Hague relation, which I have mentioned 
above, ſays only four lines of foot, and as many 
of horſe) Count Lottum was hereupon ordered 
* to retire, and poſt himfelf 300 paces behind the 
foot, which he did in very good order. The 
French continued to march ſtrait up to us, with 
forty battalions and ſixty ſquadrons (the Hague 
relation ſays only forty-eight ſquadrons) but 
the general perceiving they extended themſelves 
to the right, in the coppice, he ſent count 
Naſſau to obſerve their motion, who imme- 
diately ordered thither the regiment of Grum- 
kau, commanded by colonel Beſchefer ; and 
brigadier Eltz being come up with the laſt regi- 
ment, was poſted, on the right, in the wood 
of Wynendale. | : | 
About half a quarter of an hour before the in- 
gagement began, brigadier Landſberg, with the 
two battalions, and 600 grenadiers that had 
been detached, having advice that the enemy 
advanced to attack us, rejoined us juſt time 
enough to form a third line. Some minutes 
after, the enemy began the attack, RY 
within 150 paces (the Hague relation ſays fit- 
teen) of our flank, on the right, where the 
battalions who hid themſelves (another account 
ſays they lay flat on the ground) according to 
the general's order, and who were not to fire 
till the French flank came oppoſite to. them, 
gave them ſuch a warm welcome, that their left 
wing gave into their center; and the regiment 
of the hereditary Prince, which was poſted on 
the flank, on our left, much about the ſame 
diſtance, did not miſs the opportunity of their 
diſorder, to give them a very vigorous diſ- 
charge, which put their whole line in con- 
fuſion. Nevertheleſs, the enemy puſh'd on, and 
put two of our battalions in diſorder ; but the 
Swiſs regiment of Albemarle, under the com- 
mand of colonel Hertzell, advancing upon their 
horſe, that were indeavoring to penetrate, in- 
gaged them long enough to give time to the 
general, and count Naſfau, to bring up the regi- 
ments of Bernſdorf, Gauvain, and — 
de 
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Am x, (the Hague relation does not mention Gauvain's 
An? 1708. regiment) * to ſupply the room of thoſe that 
1 were preſs'd, which was done in a moment. 

% However, the enemy, ſupported by ſo many 
lines, made another attempt to penetrate; but 
our battalions rather advanced than gave way; 
tho? the general gave orders againſt advancing, 
fearing leſt that might render the fire of our 
flanks uſcleſs. This precaution had all the de- 
ſir'd ſucceſs; the regiments and grenadiers ma- 
king ſuch a continual fire, as forced their two 
wings upon their center, and obliged the whole 
to retire in the greateſt confuſion, notwithſtand- 
ing all the efforts their officers could make, by 
incouragement, or violence, to keep them up; 
fo that they only fired, at a great diſtance, on 
our lines, which ours returned, advancing by 
platoons, as at their exerciſe, with all the order 
imaginable. 
« Major-general Cadogan, who came up ſome 
time after the action began, offered to charge 
the enemy, in their diſorder, with two ſqua- 
drons of horſe, the other four, which he had 
ſent for, not being arrived till near ſeven at 
night; but it was not thought adviſable to ex- 
poſe ſo ſmall a number to charge the enemy, 
who had brought up all their horſe to favor 
their retreat. The battle laſted two hours, and 
was very hot, in which we had 912 officers and 
ſoldiers kilPd or wounded.” (According to a 
liſt ſent to the States-general, the allies had three 
colonels, and two lieutenant-colonels, wounded ; 
two majors killed, and one wounded ; four cap- 
tains killed, and eighteen wounded ; four lieute- 
nants killed, and thirty-eight wounded ; 111 pri- 
vate men killed, and 680 wounded) “ The ene- 
„ my, as we were aſſured by letters from Ghent 
« and Bruges, and by report of priſoners and 
deſerters, loſt between ſix and 7000 men (the 
Hague account ſays only three or 4000) They 
made their retreat in ſo great confuſion, that 
they left moſt of their cannon in a wood, which 
they did not carry off till next day at eleven 
o'clock, after hearing that our convoy were 
ssd Rouſſelaer. We remained on the field of 
ttle till two o'clock the next morning, having 
firſt carried off all our wounded, and ſeveral of 
« the enemy. This victory is the more ſurprizing, 
« that, by reaſon of ſeveral detachments, we had 
& not above 6000 men in the action, and the 
« enemy, by their own accounts, had 24,000.” 
(The Hague account ſays between fix and 7000, 
and the enemy between twenty-three and 24,000.) 
The French The Spaniſh troops were the greateſt ſufferers in 
5 this action; and they made terrible complaints of 
383 3 the French, who form'd the left wing of the 
enemy's detachment, for not having ſupported 
them, as they might, or ought to have done; but 
the French, on their ſide, were as forward in com- 
plaining of the Spaniards, and laid the ill ſucceſs 
of this enterprize on their want of courage and 
conduct. | 175 
The marquis de Quincy, who allows the French 
detachment to have been far ſuperior to that of 
the allies, and gives general Webb the honor of 
the victory, pretends this misfortune was owing to 


the orders given by monſ. de la Motte not having O. Au u. 
been duly cc and leſſens the number of — Ke 1708, 
kilPd and wounded, on their ſide, to about 29800 — 
men. But even this account, partial as it is, does 
great honor to our brave Britifh officers, and the 
troops under their command. 

otwithſtanding this great ſuperiority of the Major-gene- 
enemy, major-general Webb made this bold and ral Webb's 
noble ſtand with ſo much preſence of mind, pofted/%* praiſe. 
his men ſo adyantageouſly, aſk'd the advice of the 
officers under him with ſuch modeſty (a rare and 
commendable virtue in ſo young a commander !) 
and ſuſtained the enemy's repeated efforts with ſo 
much bravery, reſolution and conduct, as will tend 
to his immortal honor : and as this critical vic- 
tory, which prevented the raiſing of the ſiege of 

iſle, was owing chiefly to his prudent manage- | | 
ment, and other military abilities; ſo that eminent His eminent | 
ſervice was afterwards deſervedly acknowledg'd, fervice pub- | 
not only by the unanimous thanks of the commons lich ac. | 
of Great-Britain, but alſo, in a diſtinguiſhing goons, bo | f 
ner, by the King of Pruſſia, who beſtowed upon : 
him the Order of Generoſity. To give this brave 
and prudent commander the honor juſtly due to 
him; tho? he could not venture, being ſo inferior 
in number, to leave the advantageous ground he 
was in, to purſue the enemy, which, in the con- 
ſternation they were in, might probably have ended 
in the total deſtruction of their whole detachment z 1 
yet ſo unequal an action, and ſo ſhameful a flight 
of the enemy, with ſuch a conſiderable loſs, w as 
look'd upon as one of the moſt extraordinary 
things which had happened during the whole war. 

While mayor-general Webb ingaged the enemy, The convoy 
with ſo unequal a force, at Wynendale, the con- under his 
voy march'd on undiſturb'd, arrived that night, in om mand are 
ſafety, at Rouſſclaer, the next day ar Menin, and, on 9 FI 
the laſt of September, N. S. paſs'd thro' the duke 
of Marlborough's army (which, the day before, 
moved from Lanoy to Roncq, with the right at 
Pont a Marque, and the left at Menin) in its way 
to the camp before Liſle. 

The duke of Venddme being convinced of what 

importance it was to cut off the communication 
of the beſiegers with Oliend, marched himſelf 
towards Bruges, with a ſtrong detachment, and 
cauſed the dykes to be cut, and laid the country 
under water; inſomuch that it was with infinite ha- 
zard and difficulty, that the allies brought over their 
ammunition afterwards in boats, to the places where 
the waggons waited to carry it to the c: but Life ſur- 
the allies having ſurmounted all cheſe ditnculties, render'd. 
on the 23d of October N. S. the town of Lifle 
ſurrendered upon articles, and, on the 25th, the 
garriſon niarch'd into the caſtle (1). Some days 
before, the velt-marſhal d'Auverquerque died in 
the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age, very much la- 
mented by every one; by whole death, the com- 
mand of the Dutch troops fell proviſionally on the 
count de Tilly. | 

The caſtle of Lifle ſtill continued to make a A fruitleſs 
vigorous defenſe, and, while the allies lay before attempt on 
it, the EleQor of Bavaria made an attempt to re- Bruſſels. 
duce Bruſſels, which he had very near executed: 
but the duke of Marlborough march'd himſelf to 


its relief, with the army (2). The 8th of 9 4 
; | er, 


(1) Many cauſes were aſſigned for the length of this ſiege, | beſide the ſtrength of the place, and the brave reſiſtance of the 
Much blame was laid on the conduct of ſome of the chief ingineers, which fell very ſhort of what had been ex- 
perienced in Cohorn. It was ſuſpected that there was treachery among ſome of the officers of the allies. It was openly ſaid, 
It was aflured, that the beſieged had always intelligence of the time 
and place, when and where any attack was to be made; becauſe they were always found in a perfect 
It was even affirm'd, that the fire of the beſieged was more ready and more violent, than that of the be N 
the bombs of the latter had but very little effect; becauſe they frequently went quite over the town; and that in attacks, the 
beſieged were ſo prepar'd for their defenſe, that they fired upon the aſſailants, from ſeveral places, and made them indure a 
Le Clerc Hift. des Prov. Unies. f 


(za) Biſhop Burnet mentions upon this occaſion a ſtratagem of the duke of Marlborough's, which, tho I do not find it men. 
tioned elſewhere, I ſhall relate, as it perſectly anſwers the character 


gariſon. 


that the city was attack'd in the very ſtrongeſt part of it. 


greater fire, than was that from withovt. 


2 poſture of defenſe. 
legers; and that many of 


of our great commander. The duke of — 
(tays 
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Q. Au N, ber, N. S. the citadel of Liſle beat a parley, and 
AN” 1708. the toth, the marſhal Bouflers marched out with 
de gariſon, with the uſual marks of honor, and 
The citadel was conducted to Douay. ; 
of Lifle fur- The 18th, the duke of Marlborough inveſted 
* Ghent, where the count de la Motte commanded, 
with thirty battalions 3 the 24th, the trenches were 
opened, and notwithſtanding the numerous gariſon, 
the town ſurrender'd the 30th. The 2d of Janu- 
Braves and ®V> the magiſtrates of Bruges came to Ghent 
pry gwen to make their ſubmiſſion, and acquainted his grace, 
abandon'd by that the French marct*d out of that place the day 
the French. before. About the ſame time, they abandon'd 
Plaſſendael and Leffinghen, and retreated within 
their own limits. : 
The duke of Prince Eugene ſet out, the 3d in the morning, 
Marlborough for Bruſſels, whither he was follow'd, the next day, 
ends his glo- by the duke of Marlborough; and having there 
Tous Cmpann3 ted the winter quarters, for the confederate 
troops, the command of which was given to 
count Tilly, they ſet out together, the gth of Ja- 
nuary, from thence for the Hague. Thus theſe 
two great commanders put an end to their glorious 
campain, which, for its lengh, and the variety of 
critical turns, as well as important ſucceſſes of it, 
is hardly to be parallel'd in hiſtory ; and proved 
as much to the advantage, as well as glory of the 
confederates, as themſelves cou'd have wiſh'd or 
deſired. 

The campain on the upper Rhine was this year 
inconſiderable, and produced nothing very material, 
or, at leaſt, nothing that occaſion'd any alteration 
in the general affairs of Europe; I ſhall therefore 
paſs them by without any farther notice. In Pied- 
mont, the duke of Savoy obtained ſeveral advan- 
tages over the marſhal de Villars, who commanded 
on that fide. In Italy, the moſt remarkable inci- 
dent of this year was the differences between the 
courts of Rome and Vienna, the Pope having, by 
his manifeſt partiality for the houſe of Bourbon, 
ſo far incur'd the indignation of the Emperor, that 
he was reſolved to curb the haughtineſs and pride | 
of his ſpiritual father. The old gentleman, in the 
mean time, buoy'd up by the vain promiſes of 
the French, tal of chaſtizing his rebellious 
ſon, with temporal as well as ſpiritual ſcourges, 
and began to raiſe an army for that purpoſe: but 
count Thaun having invaded the Papal territories ; 
and the Holy-father being apprehenſive of a bom- 
bardment at Civita Vecchia, from the Engliſh 
fleet, his ſtomach came down. 


And to 
the 


And in Italy. 


Maritime I have reſerved my account of the maritime tranſ- 
Affairs, actions of this year to the laſt, in order to combine 
Sir Tokn them with thoſe of Spain. Sir John Leake ſet 


ſent to fail from England, with the fleet under his com- 

the Meditera- Mand, the begining of March, and arrived the 
nean. 27th at Liſbon, where he found a ſquadron under 
commadore Hicks. Having there provided what 

tranſports he could get, he ſet fail the next day, 

with the Dutch vice-admiral Waſenaer, from 

thence for the Streights. His fleet then conſiſted 

of one ſecond-· rate, twelve third- rates, two fourth- 

rates, a fire-ſhip and ſome bomb-veſſels, together, 


| 


with as many tranſports as would carry 1500 horſes, 


* 
5 


and twelve Dutch ſhips of the line; having firſt Q. A u u 
appointed cruizers off of the Terceras and Streights Aw. 1506. 
mouth, and ordered thoſe ſhips which were not... 
ready, to follow him. | 

he 11thof May, being on the coaſt of Catalonia, Takes a 
he had the good fortune to intercept a French con- oV” of 
voy of about ninety Sattees and Tartanes, bound Poviſions. 
with wheat, oil, and barley to Peniſcola, for the 
uſe of the enemy's army, of which he took abour 
ſeventy, and ſo diſpers d the reſt, that few arrived 


at their port. King Charles having received this 


welcome news, ſent a felucca with letters to the 

Britiſh and Dutch admirals, congratulating their 
arrival and ſucceſs, and deſiring that the corn and 

other proviſions might be diſpoſed of for his Ma- 
gazines, which was granted. The 15th, in the Arrives at 
morning, the fleet came to an anchor before Bar- 
celona, where they found four more of her ma- 

jeſty's ſhips. The admirals going on ſhoar, were 
received with great marks of eſteem by his Catho- 

lic Majeſty. 

King Charles having lately married the Princeſs 
of Wolfembuttel, by proxy, and ſhe being arrived 
at Milan, in her way to Barcelona, fir John Leake 
was appointed, as well to convoy that Princeſs, as 
to bring the troops from Italy, which were to re- 
inforce the army in Spain. To this end, the fleet And Vado. 
ſail'd again, from Barcelona, the 19th, and arrived 
the 14 off * fe M Lea 

he 17th of June, fir John Leake having left 
his fleet at Vado, to take in the troops, — at — 
Milan, where he was received with all poſſible Spain to 
marks of eſteem by her Catholic Majeſty, who, Barcelo na. 
at his preſſing inſtances, ſet out the 24th; and, the 
2d of July, imbarking on board the Albemarle, 
near Genoa, for Catalonia, arrived at Mataro, 
near Barcelona, the 14th. The Queen landed the 
next day, received the firſt vifit from King Charles, 
the 17th, and, the 21ſt, having made her public 
entry into Barcelona, the magriage was the ſame 
day ratified, in the church of St. Mary, by the 
archbiſhop of Terragona. 

Admiral Leake having concerted matters at gubdues the 
Barcelona for the reduction of the iſland and king-Tſland of 
dom of Sardinia, and, for that purpoſe, taken a Sardinia ; 
few troops on board the fleet, commanded by the 
conde de Cifuentes, arrived before Cagliari, the 
capital of the iſland, the 1ſt of Auguſt, which, 
with the whole iſland, ſoon ſubmited to the Conde, 
who had been declared viceroy for King Charles. 

Sir John, with the affiſtance of lieutenant- general And Minorca. 
Stanhope, was no leſs ſucceſsful in the reduction of 
the ifland of Minorca, He left Cagliari, the 18th 
of Auguft, and arrived before Port-mahon the 25th; 
from whence he ſent two third-rates to Majorca, 
to haſten the imbarkation of the troops which were 
to be furniſh'd from that iſland. They returned 
the 1ſt of September, with a ſmall number of 
Satties, laden with materials of war, for the army ; 


and, the 3d, the Milford, and three Dutch men 


of war, with the lieutenant-general, arrived, being 
followed by five third-rates and fifteen tranſports, 
with the forces. That and the following 


day the troops were all landed; upon which the 


« (ſays he) hearing of the Elector of Bavaria's defi 
«« deceive the enemy, it was given out, that he d 


to artack Bruſſels, made a ſudden motion towards the Scheld ; but, to 
gn'd to march towards Ghent, and this was not only believed by the whole 


«« army, but was probably carried to the enemy ; for they ſeem'd to have no notice nor apprehenſion of his defign on the Scheld. 
And what the biſhop adds, is no leſs remarkable: The lines (ſays he) were fo ſtrong, that it was expected, the breaking 


«« thro' them muſt have been a very hot action. 
« would have coſt them 10,000 men ; but to their 


Some of the general officers (continues he) told me, 
ſurprize, as ſoon as they paſs'd the river, the French ran away, without 


t they reckoned it 


offering to make the leaſt reſiſtance. Their conduct was a ſurprize to all the world: their counſels ſeem'd to be weak, and the 
execution of them was worſe; ſo that they, who were ſo long the terror, were now become the ſcorn of nations.” Hiſt. of 


his own times, Vol II. p. 510. 


The Elector of Bavaria was inraged at this diſapointment, and complained loudly of the court of France, which, he ſaid, 


ſacrificed him in the midſt of his enterprize,, when they might have ſupported him, by 


puting a ſtop to Prince Eugene's and the 


duke of Marlborough's paſſage over the Scheld : and he had the more reaſon to be diſſatisſied, Ic, as the marquis de Quincy ſays, 
he was put upon this enterprize, by the French, againſt his will: Memoires du Prince Eugene, Tom. II 


inhabitants 
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O. Ax u, inhabitants declared for King Charles: but the 
Ar? 1708. enemy had yet three ſtrong holds in their hands. 
ND It being ſoon aiter reſolved, in a council of war, 
Sir ſohn re- that fir John Leake, with part of the fleet, after 
turns to Eng- they bad landed what was neceſſary for the ſiege, 
land. ſhould return to England, he ſet ſail the 6th, leav- 
ing fir Edward Whitaker, with his ſquadron, be- 
fore Port- mahon. Being informed, off of Gibral- 
tar, that Tome French men of war from Cadiz 
had taken ſome of our merchant-men, near cape 
Spartel, and carried them into that port, he left a 
ſquadron to cruiſe in that ſtation, and, purſuing his 
voyage, arrived at St. Helens the 19th of October. 
Sir John Leake being departed, fir Edward 
Whitaker made preparation for attacking the caſtles 
of Port-mahon : but while the artillery and all 
things neceſſary were puting on ſhoar, he ordered 
captain Butler, in the Dunkirk, and captain Fair- 
born, in the Centurion, to go and batter fort 
Fornelle, that the tranſports might ſafely ride in 
the harbor of that name. They anchored before 
it the gth z and, after ſome reſiſtance, obliged the 
gariſon, of about fifty men, ta ſurrender priſoners 
of war. They found in the harbor a Tartan laden 
from Marſeilles, and a good quantity, of corn. 
The 11th, at the (ſight of a detachment of our 


Port-mahon 
taken. 
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had the good fortune to meet with the SpaniſhQ. AN x- 
gallions off of Carthagena : but tho? he did all that A, 1708. 
could be expected from a brave and ſkilful com- yy 
mander, being ill ſeconded by captain Bridges in 
the Kingſton, and captain Windfor in the Port- 
land, moſt of them eſca However, the Spa- 
niſh admiral, which was the richeſt among them, 
computed to be worth three millions of pieces of 
eight, blew up, while the commadore was ingaged 
with him. He was fo fortunate afterwards to take 
the rear-admiral with a conſiderable booty; and tho', 
by, the negle& of thoſe two commanders, a much 
greater eſcap'd, yet the loſs ſuſtain'd by the Spa- 
miards, in this action, as well as the benefit and honor 
which accrued thereby to the nation, was very great. 
Having thus given an account of the principal Promotions 
occurrences abroad, I ſhall now take notice of ſome àt court. 
tew which happen'd, in the mean time, at home. 
In the begining of October, the earl of Cholmond- 
ley was appointed treaſurer of the houſhold, in 
the room ot the earl of Bradford, deceaſed, and 
fir Thomas Felton was made comptroler of the 
houſhold ; ſir James Montague was made attorny- 
general, in the room ot fir Edward Northey, and 
Roberty Eyres, eſq; was made ſollicitor-genctal. 
The ſame month, his royal highneſs, Prince Death of 


troops, and two of our men of war, the gariſon of George of Denmark, having been long afflicted Prince 
Ciutedella, conſiſting of 100 French-men and 100 with an aſthma, was taken very ill; his aſthma George. 
Spaniards, ſurrender'd likewiſe. The 17th, they increaſed, and was attended with a cough, a ſpiting 
began to play from their batteries on the two of blood and a coma or ſleepineſs, which, bei g 
midclemoſt towers, and the line they ſupported ; followed by convulſions, erded his life the 28th, 

and having beat down the former, and made ſome to the unſpeakable grief of her Majeſty and the 


breaches in the latter, they attacked and took the whole nation. 
lines by ſtorm, notwithſtanding the enemy's fire royal conſort in his la 


The _ conſtantly attended her 


illneſs, and they were al- 


from the three forts, with the loſs only of captain lowed to have been the moſt illuſtrious inſtance of 
Stanhope, of the Miltord-galley, the general's conjugal affection that ever adorn'd a court. His 
brother, and about forty men kill'd and wounded. corpſc was brought from the palace of Kenſington, 
The enemy beat a parley. the next morning, and where he died, gon the 11th of November, and 


the capitulation being 
poſſeſſion of this important place the 19th (1). 
Port-mahon being thus reduced, we ſhall Jeave 


o ag 


Campain in 
Spain and 
Portugal. 


| 


greed to, the general took laid in ſtate, in the Painted-chamber, till the 13th, 


when it was privately interr'd in Weſtminſter- abbey. 
The 25th of the ſame month, the earl of Pem- Other pro- 


fir Edward Whitaker, with the ſquadron under his broke was conſtituted lord-high admiral z the lord motions at 
command, continuing his ſervices for his Catholic Sommers, preſident of the council; the earl of court. 


Majeſty ; who however was not very fortunate in | Wharton, lord-Jieutenant of Ireland; and the earl 


his affairs on land. The duke of Orleans preſs'd of Dorſet, conſtable of Dover-caſtle, and lord- 
the allies in Catalonia, and beſieged Tortoſa, which | warden of the Cinque-ports. 


ſurrender*d the 11th of July, as did, afterwards, the 
towns of Denia and Alicant in Valencia. Count 
Stahremberg had indeed been ſent from Italy to 
Catalonia, with a ſmall re-inforcement of troops, the 
begining of the year, which inabled him to ſave 
the remainder of Catalonia; but he was not in a 
condition to act offenſively till the latter end of 
it; for the marquis das Minas, the Portugueſe 
general, and the earl of Galway, with the Portu- 
gueſe forces in Catalonia, had been tranſported from 
thence to Portugal, to defend that kingdom, which 
was now become neceſſary : the troops, which were 
afterwards tranſported from Italy to Catalonia, 
might indeed have inabled the allies to act offen- 
ſively there, in the autumn-campain, the forein 
troops being commanded by count Stahremberg, 
and the national troops by general Stanhope ; but 
his Catholic Majeſty was ſo taken up with the ſo- 
lemnity of his wedding, and the feſtivals which 
inſued, that there was no farther action in Cata- 
lonia this campain. 

Before I return to England, I muſt not omit 
mentioning a glorious action perform'd this ſum- 
mer by commadore (now fir Charles) Wager, who 


Succeſs of 
commadore 
Wager in the 
Welt- Indies. 


r 


| 


The 16th, being the day appointed for the meet- The new par- 
ing of the new parliament, purſuant to the Jaſt liament 
prorogation, her Majeſty was pleaſed to appoint meets. 
commiſſioners to repreſent her perſon : accordingly 
the lord-chancellor Cowper, in the name of the 
commiſſion, after the ſpeaker (fir Richard Onfluw) 
was Choſen and preſented, open'd the parliament, 
with the following ſpeech, on the 18th : 

My lords and gentlemen, | 

% In purſuance of the authority given us by her The lord 
« Majeſty's commiſſion, under the great ſeal, a- chancellor's 
% mong other things, to declare the cauſes of her ſpeech. 
« Majeſty's calling this parliament z 
„% We are, by her Majeſty's command, in the 
firſt place, to obſerve to you, that the extra- 
ordinary length of this year's campain hath 
obliged her Majeſty to defer your meeting longer 
than otherwiſe ſhe would have done, that you 
might be inform'd, with the greater certainty, 

« of the ſtate and poſture of the war, in order to 
take your reſolutions for the inſuing year. 

« This neceſſary delay has now ſo far ſhewn us 
the ſucceſs of affairs abroad, as that, whether 
you conſider the places acquired by the allies, 


(1) In the caſtles and forts they fcund about 100 pieces of cannon, : 
good defence. The gariſon, conſiſting of about 1000 men, half French, balf Spaniards, we 
ipective countries; but the former were detained by way of reprizals for the gariſon of Xativa, 


ſame manner. 


3000 barrels of powder, and all things neceſſary for a 
were to be traniported to their re- 
treated by the French in the 


Thus we became poſieſo'd of Port-mahon, the advantage of which to our fleets, when in the Mediterranean, 


we have ſufficiently experimented, and ſhall do more, ſhould the happy peace we have ſo long injoyed, ever be turred into a war 


with France and Spain, ſince we are ſtill in poſſeſſion of it. Lediard's naval hiſtory, 9 l. 11 832. 


Ne 44. Vol. III. 


* or 


: 
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Q. Aw, * or the farther and continued proofs, given this 
An' 1708.“ laſt year, of their ſuperior courage and conduct 


(Which, as to the future part of the war, is 

equal to all other advantages) we may, with 
e thanks to Gop, and juſtice to thoſe he has been 
<« pleagd to uſe as inſtruments of this great work, 
«* conclude, that, upon the whole, we are brought 
« much nearer than we were, the laſt ſeſſion, to 
«© the end of our undertaking this war, the re- 
% ducing the dangerous power of France, and 
« ſertling ſuch a peace as may ſecure itſelf from 
« being violated. 

« Her Majeſty therefore commands us to aſſure 
e you, ſhe has not the leaſt doubt, but that this 
« parliament will be of the ſame opinion with her 
" laſt, as to the vigorous proſecution of the war, 
and the ends of it; believing it impoſſible. the 
<< repreſentatives of the Britiſh nation can indure 
to think of loſing the fruits of all our paſt in- 
« deavors, and the great advantages we have 
% gain'd (particularly in this preſent year) by ſub- 
« miting at laſt to an inſecure peace. 

« And therefore, fince probably nothing can 
« hinder our ſucceſs abroad, for the time to come, 
but miſunderſtandings among ourlelves at home, 
« we have in command to conjure you, by your 
duty to Gop and to her Majeſty, your zeal for 
& the Proteſtant religion, your love for your 
country, and the regard you cannot but have 
« for the liberty of Europe in general, to avoid 
& ail occaſion of diviſions, which are ever hurtful 
«*< to the public; but will more eſpecially be ſo 
at this juncture, when the eyes of all our neigh- 
* bors are upon you, with a very particular con- 
* cern, and your unanimity and good agreement 
„vill be the greateſt ſatisfaction and incourage- 
ment to all our allies. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

„ You cannot but be convinced, that the ſe- 
« veral parts of the war, which were provided 
„ for by the laſt parliament, will require your 
« ſupport, at leaſt, in the fame degree ;3 but in 
« Flanders the nature of the war is much alter'd, 
« by the great advances made there towards en- 
&« tering into France, which has ſo far alarm'd our 
« enemies, that they are drawing more troops 
& daily to that ſide, for the defence of their own 
* country: and therefore her Majeſty hopes you 
„vill have fo right a ſenſe of our preſent advan- 
tages, as to inable her Majeſty to make a con- 
«« fiderable augmentation for preſerving and im- 
« proving them; which, by the continuance of 
% God's bleſſing on our arms, muſt ſoon put a 
glorious period to this long and expenſive war. 
«« As to the condition of the fleet, we have it 
« in command from her Majeſty to acquaint you, 
<« that the conſtant and remote ſervices, in which 
„ the ſhips have been imployed, have made a 
e greater ſum requiſite than uſual, as well for the 
e extraordinary repairs, as the building of new 
« ſhips: and the taking of Port-mahon, as it has 
« aftorded the means of having a part of the fleet 
operate, with more readineſs and effect on the 
«© enemy, or wherever it may be uſeful to the 
common cauſe in thoſe parts; ſo the making 
„ ſuch provilions, at ſo great a diſtance, as will 
be proper for that ſervice, muſt of neceſſity 
&« cauſe ſome extraordinary expences. All which, 
« her Majeſty recommends to your ſerious con- 
„ ſideration, deſiring you to provide timely and 
effectual ſupplies tor thoſe ends; and likewile; 
« for the carrying on ſuch fortifications, for the 
« ſecurity of our ports, and extinguiſhing the 


— 


* 
Lad 


— 


Scotland, as you ſhall think fit. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


ſo happy and great a part of the ſucceſſes of her 
„ reign, and her Majeſty has ſo much at heart 
the confirming and improving it, that ſhe is 
pleaſed to command us to remind you of pre- 
„ paring ſuch bills as ſhall be thought conducing 
to that end; and particularly to make the laws 
of both parts of Great-Britain agree as near as 
may be for the common intereſt of both people, 
eſpecially as to thoſe laws which relate to cri- 
minal caſes and proceedings, and ſettling the 
militia on the ſame foot throughout the united 
0 1 
„Her Majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed we ſhould 
alſo aſſure you, that if you can propoſe any 
means for the improvement of our trade or 
* manufactures, or better imploying of the poor, 
her Majeſty will take the greateſt ſatisfaction 
in inacting ſuch proviſions, there being nothin 
ſhe ſo earneſtly deſires, as that Gob would bleſs 
her with more and more opportunities of doing 
all poſſible good to ſo well-deſerving a people, 
*« fo firm and affectionate to her intereſt. 
„And as her Majeſty does not doubt, by 
Gop's bleſſing, and your good affections, to 
continue to defeat the deſigns of the Pretender, 
and his open and ſecret abettors; ſo her Majeſty 
* will always indeavor, on her part, to make her 
<« people happy to ſuch a degree, as that none 
(except of deſperate fortunes) ſhall enter into 
«© meaſures for the diſturbance of her government, 
the Union, or the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, as by law 
eſtabliſh'd, without acting, at the ſame time, 
* manifeſtly againſt their own true and laſting in- 
* tereſt, as well as their duty.” 
The 20th, the houſe of peers preſented an ad- 
dreſs to her Majeſty, in a private manner, by the 


A 
* 


ear] of Dorſet, in which they faid; „“ they could Addrefs of 
upon the the lords. 


not forbear condoling her Majeſty, 
great loſs ſuſtain*d in the perſon of the Prince, 
© whoſe eminent virtues mult render his memory 
ever dear to them and the whole kingdom: but 
e they beged ſhe would moderate her grief, and 
take care of her health; upon which the hopes of 
her people, and the fafety of Europe ſo much 
« depended. 

They congratulated her Majeſty on the ſucceſs 
e of the campain, and promiſed her their aſſiſtance 
ein proſecuting the war; being (they ſaid) con- 
* vinced, that no peace could be ſafe or honorable 
ce till the whole Monarchy of Spain was reſtored 
« to the houſe of Auftria : and as her own ſubjects 
made ſuch extraordinary efforts, they deſired ſhe 
« would preſs her allies, who were more nearly 
concerned, to ſhew an equal vigor. 

„That they ſhould ' do every thing, on their 
* parts, towards perfecting the union; and that 
« they would ſupport her Majeſty and the Prote- 
& ſtant ſucceſſion, againſt all pretenders, and all 
© her enemies.“ 


To this addreſs her Majeſty anſwered : “ that Her Majeſty's 
«© ſhe thanked the houſe of peers very Kindly for anſwer. 


& their addreſs, as well as for the manner of ſend- 
ing it to her on that occaſion.” 


The clergy of the province of Canterbury met The convo- 
likewiſe in convocation, but, the 19th, before thecation meets, 


divine ſervice and ſermon, which were to precede bu 


the choice of a prolocutor, they were unexpectedly 78" 


prorogued, by the metropolitan, purſuant to the 
Queen's writ to him directed (1). 


(1) This ſudden diſmiſſion was generally aſcribed to the late indeavors of the lower-houſe, to withdraw themſelves from 


the legal and ancient authority of their metropolitan ; and to the bold attempts of ſome of their members, who, to maintain 
their pretended right and privilege of adjourning themſelves, and holding intermediate ſeſſions, invaded her Majeſty's royal 


{upremacy.— 


It was obſerved, that, inſtead of entertaining the thoughts of peace, ſome time before the new parliament 


was to meet, great intereſt was uſed in making a party for the chuſing dr. Atterbury prolocutor, which (ſays my author) 
look'd like a new inſult upon the archbiſhop and biſhops, and an expreſs defiance to them. Boyer's reign of Queen Ann, p. 360. 


Boox XXVII. 
enemy's hopes of *r by diſturbances in Q. "ph 


The union is eſteem'd by her Majeſty to be N 
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Ann, The commons having ſpent three or four days 
Aw? 1708. in qualifying themſelves by taking and ſubſcribing 
YAY the oaths, voted two addreſſes to her Majeſty, one of 

-- condolance, and the other of congratulation, which, 
according to her deſire, were preſented the 25th, by 
ſuch members of that houſe as were of the privy- 
council, and very graciouſly received. 

In their addreſs of condolance, They be- 
ce wail'd the loſs her Majeſty and the kingdom had 
«« ſuſtained in the death of the Prince, whoſe ten- 
« der affection to her Majeſty, and love to this 
„ kingdom, had gained him the hearts of all her 
& ſubjets. They beſought her Majeſty, not to 
« MAdulge her juſt grief, and aſſured her of their firm 
«*< reſolution to ſupport her againſt all her enemies.“ 
In their addreſs of congratulation they tell her, 
That thoſe ſignal advantages, which had been fo 
wonderfully obtain'd, and ſo vigorouſly proſe- 
cuted and improved, were repeated inſtances, 
that no difficulties were inſuperable to her great 
commanders, and that no force of the enemy 
was able to ſtop her victorious arms. 

« That they had ſeen ſuch fruits of their former 

zeal, that they ſhould never be wanting to give 

fuch ſupplies as might be moſt effectual for re- 

ducing the power of the common enemy, and 

force him to accept ſuch a peace as her Majeſty 

and her allies ſhould think honorable and laſting 

that they would do every thing on their parts, to 

improve and ſtrengthen the union, but above all, 

it ſhould be their utmoſt care to defend her Ma- 
jeſty's perſon, to ſupport her undoubted title to 

the crown, to diſappoint the hopes and deſigns 
of the Pretender and his abettors, and to main- 
tain the Proteſtant ſucceſſion,” 

The ſame day, the commons unanimouſly voted 

a ſupply, and having called for ſeveral accounts 
and eſtimates, the next day went upon Tome of the 
ſeveral ſums for the reſpective ſervices of the in- 
ſuing year, of which, with what were afterwards 
voted, at different times, I ſhall here give the reader 

a liſt, in one view. 


Lag 


«cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
«c 
cc 


<c 
<c 
ce 
40 
40 
640 
77 


Proceedings 
on the ſup- 
Ply. 


J. 3 
For 40,000 ſeamen, at 4 l. — 06" ob 
per man, per month. 125 
The ordinary of the navy —— 120,000 OO OO 
For 40,000 landmen — 90,827 0 Oo 
For 10, ooo additional for- 177 511 Oo Oo 
For her Majeſty hah | 
or her Majeſty's proportion 
of 1000 Palarites e R 
For her Majeſty's proportion 43,251 00 o 
of 3105 Saxons 8 | 
For her Majeſty's proportion 
of Bochmars Ae 9,209 ” 15 
For augmenting the troops 
that were to act in Flan- 220,000 OO OO 
ders with the allies | 
For guards, gariſons, and in- 6 
valids, including 5000 men 549,235 00 OO 
to ſerve on board the fleet 
For the ordnance for land- 180,000 00 oo 
- ſervice 
or a year's intereſt of un- 
be ſatis 1 debentures _ — 
or circulating old exchequer 
«bills R „ 24990" 0p" 6 
or maintaining the forces in 
Spain and Portagal R 
For tranſport- ſer vice — 144,000 OO OO 
For ſubſidies to the allies —— 553,845 00 00 
For extraordinary ous 


ſervices 
already incur'd [ 310,748 


In all 6,457,850 


qualities neceſſary for ſo high a truſt.” 


To raiſe theſe ſums they gave, at ſeveral times, Q. Ax x, 
the land- tax of four ſhillings in the pound, the Ax' 1708 
malt-tax, and 2,500,000 I. by exchequer-bills : for A 
the bank of England propoſed to add 400,000 J. ways and 
upon the old fund granted to them, and upon con- means. 
dition of their being continued a corporation for 
twenty-one years longer, they propoſed to receive 
ſubſcriptions for doubling their ſtock, to inable 
them to circulate 2, 500, O00 I. in exchequer- bills; 
pray ing that a fund be appointed for paying off and 
cancelling the ſaid bills, in ſome certain time; and 
that a fund be granted for paying 150, oo0 l. yearly, 
being the intereſt for the ſaid ſum, at ſix pound 
per cent, with ſome other conditions relating to the 
iſſaing the ſaid bills: which propoſal was received 
by the parliament, and inacted accordingly. 

i The 3d of December, the queſtion being put Votes againſt 
in the houſe of commons, That the eldeſt ſons the eldeſt ſons 
* of the peers of Scotland were capable, by the of the peers 
* laws of Scotland, at the time of the union, to of Scotland. 
6 elect, or be elected as commiſſioners of ſhires or 

burghs to the parliament of Scotland; and there- 

fore, by the treaty of union, were capable to 

elect, or be elected, to repreſent any ſhire or 

burgh of Scotland, to fit in the houſe of com- 

mons of Great-Britain ? It paſs'd in the nega- 

«© tive.” | 

The 23d, the Queen having granted a commif Land-tax a& 
ſion under the great ſcal for paſſing the royal al- paF'd. 

ſent to a „, bill for granting an aid to her Majeſty, 

eto be raiſed by a land-tax is Great-Britain, for 

the ſervice of the year 1709,” the lords-com- 
miſſioners gave the royal aſſent to that bill ac- 
cordingly, after which, both houſes adjourned to 

the 1oth of January, Before they adjourned, they 

had agreed on an addreſs to the Queen, Wuicu was Addreſs of 
preſented the ſame afternoon, by the lord- chancel. both houſes 


lor, and the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. In dn the 4 
this addreſs, + They cor gratulatad her ſucceſs in _ 


* thereduction of Ghent, the Jail grant effort of 
this glorious year, which (they ſaid) would be 
ever famous in hiſtory ; as well tur the intire 
diſappointment of all the attempts and Lopes of 
her enemies, as for the many wonderful ſucceſſes 
with which Gop had bleſs'd her arms. That 
the unuſual length of the campain, the variety 
of events, and the difficulty and importance of 
the actions, had given many opportunities to her 
Majeſty's general, the duke of Marlborough, 
& to ſhew his conſummate ability, and all the great 


The goth, the Queen ſign'd proclamations for a proclama- 
public thankſgiving, on the 17th of February, tions for a 
throughout the whole united kingdom. + thankſgiving. 

Two days after the meeting of the parliament A x' 1709. 

again, viz. the 12th of January, a complaint was A printed 
made to the houſe of a printed pamphlet, intitled; pamphlet 
« Of the facramental teſt ; to a member of this enſured. 
« parliament, who was for the occaſional bill in 
« the former, when that bill was on foot, &c.“ 
and the ſame being delivered in at the table, where 
the title and ſeveral paragraphs were read, it was 
unanimouſly reſolved, ** that the ſaid pamphlet 
« was a ſcandalous and malicious libel, and tended 
c to create miſunderſtandings among her Majeſty's 
«© ſubjects :?? ordered, that the ſaid libel be burnt 
c by the hands of the common hangman, and a 
& commitee was appointed to examine, who was the 
« author and printer of the ſaid libel.“ 

The ſame day, the houſe of peers, having ſum- Lord Haver- 
mon'd their members to attend, took into conſide- ſham's ſpeech 
ration the ſtate of the kingdom, in reſpect to the concerning 
late intended invaſion of Scotland. The lord Haver- ** 1 
ſham open'd the debate with a long ſpeech; which 
he concluded by moving; * That her Majeſty 
« will pleaſe to order, that there may be laid be- 


de fore this houſe, at what time her Majeſty 
N „received 
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« receiver] the firſt account of the intended inva- 


AN” 1709. ſio What orders were thereupon iſſued into Scot- 
A land, with relation either to the forces or gart- 


Papers re- 
lating there- 
unto call'd 
ſor. 


The com- 
mons vote 
their folemn 


„ ſors? What was the number of regular troops 
« there, at the time of this intelligence ? - What 
® was the ſtate of the gariſons there at that time? 
« What augmentation was made, or forces ſent 
« thither, from the time of the intelligence to 
« the time of the invaſion? What orders had 
„ been given with relation to the garifons, and 
« when, both before and ſince the invaſion, from 
« the time of the firſt intelligence?“ 

The lord Haverſham having ended his ſpeech, 
ſeveral other peers 11 tho? with more temper, 
on the ſame ſubje&. I he houſe, hereupon appointed 
a commitee to inquire into the ſtate of the nation, 
with teſpect to the intended invaſion 3 and ordered 
an adreſs to be preſented to her Majeſty, to deſire 
that the papers concerning that affair might be laid 
betore them, which was readily complied with. 

The 22d, the houſe of commons reſolved to ad- 
dreſs the Queen, for a . liſt of the ſhips of war 
« which were imploy'd upon account of the late 
© intended invaſion, under the command of vice- 
« admiral Byng and rear-admiral Baker; and of 
« the names of the captains who were imployed in 
that expedition, =F what journals had been de- 
„ liver'd in relation to the ſame. As alſo for ſuch 
&« treaties or agreements as had been made, in re- 
« [ation to contributions :” which papers Were ac- 
cordingly laid before the houſe. : 

The ſame day likewiſe they unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, That the commons of Grear-Britain, 
bring truly ſenſible, not only of the great and 
eminent ſervices, perform'd by his grace, the 


thanks to the. duke of Marlborough, the laſt ſucceſsful cam- 


duk of 


Marlborough.“ pain, ſo much to the honor of Great-Britain, 
4 


His grace's 
aniwer. 


and the advantage of all Europe, but alſo the in- 
« defatigable zeal he perſevered in, for the ſervice 
« of the common cauſe abroad, while he might 
Vith reaſon, expect to be receiv'd with all the 
« marks of honor and ſatisfaction at home, did 
« with a juſt regard to his glorious actions, return 
him the thanks of the houſe.” And order'd their 
ſpeaker to tranſmit the ſame to his grace; which 
being done accordingly, the duke of Marlborough 
was pleaſed to return the following anſwer : 


| Bruſſels, February 13, 1709. 
2 
« ] am extreamly ſenſible of the great honor 


«© which the houte of commons have done me, in 
« the vote you have been pleaſed to tranſmit to 


me by their order; nothing can give me more 


The parlia- 
ment addreſs 
her Majeſty 
to marry _ 
again. 


« ſatisfaction than to find the ſervices I indeavor 
<« to do the Queen, and my country, ſo acceptable 
« to the houte of commons: and I beg the favor 
& of you to afſure them, I ſhall never think any 
« pains or perſeverance too great, if I may (by 
God's bleſſing) be inſtrumental in procuring a 


« fate and honorable peace for her Majeſty, and 


& my fellow- ſubjects. I am with truth, 
| SIR, 
Your moſt faithful 
Humble Servant, 


MARLBOROUGH. 


An order having been made, on the 13th of Ja- 
nuary, by the privy-council, purſuant to her Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure to them ſignified. That in the 
« form of prayer, with thankſgiving, to be uſed 
« every year, on the 8th of March, the words, 
„ for making her a happy mother of children, &c. 
« be 1-tt out ;“ this occalion'd an addreſs from 
« both houſes; © Thar the would not indulge 


her jult grief, ſo much as to decline the thoughts 
of a ſccond marriage; ſhe thank'd them for the 


| frequent marks they gave her of their duty and 


and affection; and faid, „ the proviſion . ſhe 
had made for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion would be 
** always a proof how much ſhe had at heart 
the future happineſs of the kingdom: but the 
ſubje& of that addreſs was of ſuch a nature, 
that ſhe was perſuaded they did not expect a 
particular anſwer.” 

he 26th of January, the lords-commiſſioners 
gave the royal aſſent to the * act for the ſpeedy 
and effectual recruiting of the land-forces and 
„ marines.” 

The 17th of February, the thankſgiving was 
obſet ved with the uſual ſolemnities; and the 24th, 
che lords-commiſſioners, impower'd by the Queen 
for that purpoſe, gave the royal aſſent to the malt- 
bill, and ſome private acts. The 25th, the 
lord Haverſham again made a long and memo- 
rable ſpeech, concerning the Scotiſh invaſion, and 
the ill- ſtate that part of Sreat-Britain was then in, to 


reſiſt the attempts of the enemy, concluding with 
the following words: 


cc 
os 


Q. Aux, 
An” 1709. 


V 


Acts paſs d. 


« I will not trouble you farther : I think this Part of lord 


] could with I had not ſaid one word of truth, in 


what I have ſaid to you: but the vouchers ſhew 
it to beſo; and if all this be true, it is a very 
6 — a very ſurprizing, and a very aſtoniſhing 
*< truth, 

** I ſhall not move any thing to your lordſhips 
* farther in this matter: I belicve there has been 
enough now ſaid, to juſtify thoſe lords for 
moving this inquiry, and ſhall add but this 
word; that if there be no greater care taken 
for the future, than there was at this time, of 
ſuch imminent danger, it will be the greateit 
miracle in the world, if without a miracle, 
the Pretender be not placed on the throne,” 


«6c 


«cc 
66 


** matter is now very plain before your lordſhips, ; Haverſham's 


The duke of Buckingham, and ſeveral other Debates on 
peers, ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, and ſome obſer- this matter. 


vations were mace upon the papers communicated 
by the miniſtry, at the dente of their lordſhips: 
upon which it was ordered, that this important af- 
fair ſhould be conſidered in a full houſe. According- 
ly, on the iſt of March, their lordſhips debated 
the dangers to which this kingdom had been ex- 
poſed, by the Pretender's attempt to land in Scot- 
land, with French forces; and, thereupon re- 
ſolved to addrefs her Majeſty : That ſhe would 
© be pleas'd to cauſe an account to be laid before 
them of the ſtores, gariſons and fortifications, in 
that part of the united kingdom; as alſo of its 
revenues ſince the union, and of the diſtribution 
Jof the equivalent mony.” 


The ſame day, the duke of Marlborough, who The duke of 
had ſtaid longer than uſual in Holland, on account Marlborough 


of ſome negociations for a peace, which had been rise; * 


ſet on foot privately, arrived at London. The 
houſe of lords being then ſiting, and it being ge- 
nerally believed, that he brought over with him 
propoſals made by the enemy for a peace, which 
the miſeries and neceſſity of France ſeem'd to drive 
them to; the lord Sommers, preſident of her Ma- 
jeſty's council, moved for an addreſs to be made to 
the Queen, That her Majeſty would be pleas'd 
to take care, at the concluſion of the war, that 
* the French King might be vblig'd to own her 
* Majeſty's title, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; 
that her Majeſty's allies might be guarantees of 
** the ſame; and that the Pretender might be re- 
moved out of the French dominions:“ this mo- 
tion was unanimouſly approved of, and a com- 
mitee thereupon appointed to draw up the addreſs. 
This done their lordthips ordered the lord-chancellor 
to return the thanks of their houſe to his grace the 
the duke of Marlborough, for the eminent ſervices 
performed by his grace, the laſt campain. 


England. 


Accordingly. 


— 
Q. ANN, 


Thanks 
the ak 


22 
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Accordingly, his grace having the next day 

As? 1709, taken his ſeat in the houſe of peers, the lord chan- 

cle, return'd him the thanks of that illuſtrious and 
auguſt aſſembly, in the following words: 

My lord duke of Marlborough, 


» 
rs return d 


ts the duke this houſe, to give your grace their hearty and 
of Marlbo- ©* unanimous 1 tor the great and eminent 
rough. « ſervices you have perform'd this laſt campain 3 
particularly to her Majeſty and her kingdoms, 
and 1n general to all the allies. 

When 1 laſt obey'd the like commands, I 
« could not but infer from your grace's former 
« ſucceſſes, we had ſtill moſt reaſonable expecta- 
tions, you could not fail ro improve them. 

6 I beg leave to congratulate your grace, that 
« the obſervation then made has proved, as it was 
«« indeed intended, perfectly true. 

I hope, I ſhall not be thought to exceed my 
% preſent commiſſion, if, being thus led to con- 
e template the mighty things your grace has done 
« for us; I cannot but conclude, without acknow- 
« lcg:nz, with all gratitude, the providence of 
© God, in raiſing you up to be an inſtrument of 
* ſo much good, in ſo critical a juncture, when it 
„ was lo much wanted,” 

To winch compliment his grace made the fol- 
lowing anſwer : 

My lords, l 


« I hope you will do me the juſtice to believe, 


4 4 there are very few things could give me more ſa- 
rough's an- tistaction than the favorable approbation of my 


ſwer. „ ſervice by this houſe, 


And I beg leave to aſſure your lordſhips, it 
& ſhall be the conſtant indeavor of my life to de- 
« ferve the continuation of your good opinion.“ 

The ſame day, the lords ſent down their addreſs 
to the commons, tor their concurrence : whereupon, 
mr. ſecretary Boyle repreſented, + Thar the Britiſh 
„ nation having been at a vaſt expence of blood 

and treaſure, tor the proſecution of this neceſſary 
war, it was but juſt they ſhould reap ſome bene- 
fit by the peace: and the town ot Dunkirk, being 
a neſt of pirats, that infeſted the ocean, and did 
infinite miſchief to trade, he therefore moved, 
that the demoliſhing of its fortifications and har- 

% bor be inſiſted upon, in the inſuing treaty of 
peace, and inſerted in the addreſs 3” which, with 
that amendment, being unanimouſly approved of, 
it was carried back to their lordſhips, by mr. ſe- 
cretary Boyle, and preſented ro her Majeſty, the 
next day, accordingly. Her Majeſty received and 
anſwered it very very favorably ; and this addreſs 
was highly acceptable to the whole nation, and to 

all our allies. 
* The 10th, the commons took into conſideration 
mons approve the papers relating to the defign'd invaſion in Scot- 
the conduct land, and the proceedings thereupon, and againſt 
of the go- the lord Griffin, and others taken in rebellion; as alſo 
vernment. relating to the perſons taken up on ſuſpicion, and to 
the gariſons in Scotland, and, thereupon approved 
the conduct of the government on that occaſion : 
notwithſtanding, when the fame papers which had 
been laid before the houſe of lords, were, by their 
deſire, laid before them likewiſe, they produced the 
like obſervations there, as had been made in the 
houſe of Jords, by the lord Haverſham, and others, 

The 23d, the lords-commiſſioners, impower'd 


addreſs of 
both houſes 
to the Queen. 


Acts paſy'd. 


thereunto by the Queen, gave the royal al- | 
ſent to ſeveral public and private acts. The 24th, 


the commons took into conſideration the report 
from the commitee, to whom it was refer'd, to 
examine the accounts, which had been laid before 
the houſe, of what ſhips had been imploy'd as 
cruizers and convoys, over and above the ſhips for 
the line of battle, and for convoys to remote parts z 
and alſo the eſtimate of the debt of her Majeſty's 
Vol, III. 


* I have the honor to be again commanded by | 


(e 


navy, as it ſtood on the heads mentioned in the ſaid Q. AN x, 
eſtimate, the 3oth of September, 1708. whereupon Ax 1709. 
it was reſolved; ** That an addreſs be preſented k -X 
to her Majeſty, that ſhe would be pleaſed to An addreſs of 
give directions to the proper officers, to lay be- the eommons 
fore the houſe, an account of all ſums of not anſwer'd, 
** mony granted or voted, ſince her Majeſty's ac- 
*© ceſſion to the crown, and how far the ſame had 
proved deficient ;” and ordered, That the 
** commiſſioners of the navy do lay before this 
houſe, the cauſes of the increaſe of the debt of 
the navy :” but no anſwer. was return'd to that 
addreſs. 

Allthe other buſineſs of parliament being finiſh'd, 
the lords-commiſſioners, impower'd by the Queen, 
gave the royal aſſent to twenty-two public, and 
tnirty-one private bills, and then the lord chancellor 


in the name of them all, made the following ech 
to both houſcs: : 4s WI" 


My lors and gentlemen, 


Being now, by che Queen's directions, to put The lord 
* an end to this ſeſlion, we have it in commanc; chancellor's 
from her M.uj="y, tO aſſure you, ſh- is cxtreme- ſpeech to both 
ly ſenſible ot che zeal and affection you have Bouſes. 
ſhewn for her ſervice, and the good of her 
people, and of the prudence and diſpatch wich 
which you have compleated the impoitant buſi- 
*« nels of this ſeſſion. 
Ihe vigor and firmneſs of your pi oceedings 
have already had a very good effect on atiairs 
abroad, and there is ground to hope, by Gob's 
bk fling on her Majeſty's indeavors, that this 
will every day appear more evident. | 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
* We are to return you, in particular, her Ma- 
jeſty's thanks, for your having provided, fo 
timely and fo effectually, the ſupplies found ne- 
ceſſary to the proſecution of this war; with an 
augmentation of thoſe forces, which, in con- 
* junction with our allies, have, by Gov's aſſi- 
*© ſtance, procured us the preſent advantages over 

the common enemy. | 
„ Your chearfulneſs, in giving ſuch large ſup- 
plies, at this juncture, and the ready advances 
which have been made for their being effectual, 
with ſo little burden to the people, ſhew you 
perfectly underſtand how to make a right ute of 
our paſt ſucceſſes, and that nothing is too diffi- 
cult tor ſo dutiful and affectionate ſubjects, acting 
ein defenſe of fo good a cauſe... | 
My lords and gentlemen, 
“Her Majeuy, thro! the whole courſe of her 
reign, having ever been deſirous to ſhew all poſ- 
ſible inſtances of goodneſs and clemency to ner 
ſubjecto, has now, for the ſtrengthening the union, 
and quieting the minds of all her ſubj-cts, 
throughout the united kingdom, thought fit to 
grant them an act of grace and free pardon, in 
a more full and beneficial manner, than has been 
formerly uſed ; not doubting, bur all her people 
will make a right uſe of, and ſuitable returns, on 
their parts, for ſo extraordinary an indulgence. 
„ Her Majeſty having allo been graciouſly plea- 
ſed to give the royal aſſent to the ſeveral bills you 
have preſented during this ſeſſion, commands us 
to obſerve to you, on that occaſion, that the life 
and benefit of all laws, how wiſely ſocver they 
« are framed, do chiefly conſiſt in a due and re- 
« gular execution of them; and therefore to exhort 
„ you, that when you return to your countries, 
« you would think it indiſpenſably your duty, to 
« ſet a good example towards an impartial and 
« ſteady obſervation of the many good Jaws 
«© which have been inacted (eſpecially ſince the laſt 
« revolution) and which fall within your provinces 
« to execute; it being but too evident, that the 
defect at preſent attending 1 io much 


the 
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Q. An x,“ the want of new laws, as the neglect and diſ- 


An* 1709. W of thoſe already made.“ 
A 


Te parlia- 
ment pro- 


Ad paſs d. 


Occurrences 


out of parlia- 


pleaſed to declare; + that the public bufineſs in- 
&« creaſing, her Majeſty had thought fit to ap- 


cc 
« — that her Majeſty intended, nevertheleſs, to 


duke o 
Gray, ſir Richard Temple, and the earl of Stair, 


Cadogan, K : 
nan groenals ; and brigadier Ogilby major-ge- 


neral. ' 
hi ar, 5 
= 1 5 Dutch, in order to diſtreſs the enemy, 


bliſhed a placart, 
* any corn to 


ter this, the lord chancellor declared, it was 
her Majeſty's royal will and pleaſure, that this par- 
liament ſhould be pror to the 19th day of 


May next enſuing. i 
The moſt important acts, which received the 


royal aſſent this ſeſſion, beſide thoſe already men- 
tioned, were: 1. An act for the naturalization 
« of forein Proteſtants : 2. Two acts for inlarging 
<« the powers of commiſſioners of Sewers in Lon- 
« don, and elſewhere: 3. An act for preſerving 
« the privileges of embaſſadors, and other public 
« miniſters of forein Princes and States (1): 4. 
% An act for the better preſervation of parochial 
4% libraries, in that part of Great-Britain call'd 


% England : 5. An act to prevent lay ing wagers 
&« relating to the public: 6. An act for making 


«+ more effectual the act for the better preventing 


« miſchiefs that may happen by fire: 7. An act 
« for the public regiſtring of deeds, wills, and 


te other incumbrances on lands, &c. in the county 


« of Middleſex, after the 29th of September 1709. 


«© 8. An act for improving the union of the two 


« kingdoms : 9. An act for the Queen's moſt 
« pracious, general and free pardon : 10. An act 
« for incouraging the bringing in of forein coins 
« and plate to be coined, and for making provi- 
« fon for the mints in Scotland: 11. An act for 
« appointing commiſſioners to agree for ſuch lands 
« and tenements as are proper to be purchaſed, 
« for the better fortifying of Portſmouth, Cha- 
« tham and Harwich: 12. An act for inlarging 
« the capital ſtock of the bank of England, and 
« for railing a farther ſupply to her Majeſty, for 
e the ſervice of the year 1709: 13. An act for 
« circulating a farther ſum in exchequer-bills, &c. 
« 14. An act for railing the militia for the year 
« 1709, &c.“ 
ving thus finiſh'd my account of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, I ſhall juſt mention ſome oc- 
currences out of parliament, during this time. 
The 11th of January, George Brudenel, earl of 
Cardigan, renounced Popery, and qualified him- 
ſelf to fit in the houſe of peers. 


The 3d of February, the Queen, in council, was 


int a third ſecretary of ſtate of Great-Britain ; 


« continue the forein affairs, for the preſent, in' 
« the courſe of diſpatch they were now in: where- 
e upon James, duke of 3 and Dover, 
« was ſworn into that office, and the province 
« affign'd him was Scotland ;” and, at the fame 
time, John duke of Argyle was ſworn of her 
Majeſty's privy-council, as were, the 3d of March, 
the dukes of Marlborough and Roxburg. 
The begining of April, the following promo- 
tion. of general officers was made : His grace the 
5 Argyle and major-general Webb, were 
made lieutenant- generals; the lord North and 


nerals, and colonel Lalo brigadier- general; 


109 
_ ce begining of May, the major-generals 
Mordaunt and Palmes were made lieu- 


here being a great ſcarcity of corn in France 
Fu nd by the preceding hard win- 


rohibiting all neutral ſhips 
rance, or the dominions of | 


Spain, in the poſſeſſion of King Philip: and, on Q. A 
the 28th of April, an order of ck, 0 the ſame N. 5 K 


tenor, was publiſhed in England; declaring, that 
all corn, which ſhould be taken by the ſhips of 
the confederates going thither, ſhould be ſeized, 2 
and condemn'd' as lawful prize. 


As I have mention'd above, that his grace the Negociations 
duke of Marlborough remain'd ſome x in the for 2 peace. 


Low-countries, on account of propoſals made by 
the French for a peace; it may not be amiſs to 
give a brief account of that matter, as being 
neceſſary to give a better idea of what will follow. 
The reader will remember, that ſoon after the 
battle of Ramellies, the Elector of Bavaria gave 
out hopes of a peace; and that the King of France 
would come to a treaty of partition, by allowing 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies to go to King Charles, 
4 the dominions of Italy were given to 
ing 3 They hoped that England and the 
States would agree to this, as leſs concern'd in 
Italy: but they knew the court of Vienna would 
never hearken to it; for they valued the dominions 
in Italy, with the iſlands near them, much more 
than all the reſt of the Spaniſh Monarchy. But 
at the ſame time that Lewis XIV was tempting 
us with the hopes of Spain and the Weſt-Indies, 
that King, by a letter to the Pope, offered the 
dominions in Italy to King Charles. The parlia- 
ment had always declared, the ground of the war 
to be the reſtoring the whole Spaniſh Monarchy 
to the houſe of Auſtria, ſo the duke of Marlbo- 
rough could not hearken to this: he convinced the 
States of the treacherous deſigns of the court of 
France, in this offer, and it was not entertained. 
The court of Vienna was fo alarm'd at the in- 
clinations which ſome had expreſs'd towards the 
entertaining this project, that this was believ'd to 
be the ſecret motive of the treaty, the ſucceeding 
winter, for evacuating the Milaneſe, and of their 
perliſting fo obſtinately, the ſummer after, in their 
deſigns upon Naples ; for by this means they be- 
came maſters of both. The French being now re- 
duced to great extremities, by theic conſtant ill 
ſucceſs, and by the miſeries of their people, but 
more eſpecially by the general decline of public 
credit, the moſt eminent bankers of Paris and 
Lions having been oblig'd to ſtop payment, began 
to entertain ſerious thoughts of a peace, and re- 


ſolved to try the States again. When the duke of The preſident 
Marlborough came over to England, monſ. de de Rouille 
Rouille was therefore ſent to Holland, with general 1 


offers of peace, deſiring them to propoſe what it 
was they inſiſted on: and he offer'd them as good 
a barrier for themſelves as they could aſk. The 


States, contrary to their expectation, reſolved to 


adhere firmly to their confederates, and to enter into 
no ſcparate treaty, but to act in conjunction with 


their allies. However, upon the arrival of monſ. Conferences 
de Rouilie at Antwerp, they appointed monſ. Buys, with him. 


penſionary of Amſterdam, and monſ. Vanderduſien, 

nſionary of Gouda, to have a conference with 

im at Moerdyke. Upon the report of what 
paſs'd in this interview, their High- mightineſſes 
permited this French miniſter to come to Woerden, 
a place between Leyden and Utrecht, that he 
might be nearer at hand, for the intended negocia- 
tion; and then the deputies of the States had ano- 
ther conference with him, in which he made ſome 
looſe propoſals towards a general peace, which 
however he refuſed to give in writing. The States- 
general being, as I have ſaid above, very cautious 
of making any advances in ſo important an affair, 
without the participation of their allies, gave im- 


— 


* ä 


— — 


* * — 
„ —_— —— —— — 


(1) This law was occafioned by the arreſting the Muſcovite embaſſador, at the ſuit of mr. Morton, a lace-man, in Covent- 
garden, for 5ol. and his being carried to and detained in a ſpunging-houſe till he gave bail, | 


mediate \ 
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A N, mediate notice of what had paſs'd to the courts of 
An? 1709. Vienna and Great. Britain. Prince Eugene, who, 
during this interval, was gone to Vienna, return'd, 
prince Eu- hereupon, from thence to Bruſſels, on the 27th of 


rs and the March, N. S. with full powers from his Imperial | 


uke _ Majeſty ; and, on the 8th of April, came to the 
= the Hague, where the duke of Marlborough likewiſe 
Hague. arrived the next day from England. 
The over- Theſe two Princes had a long conference with 
tures made by the great penſionary Hcinſius, meſſieurs Buys and 
France de Vanderduſſen, and other deputies of the States, 
hated. where they debated the overtures made on the part 
of France, which being thought inſufficient to be 
the ground of a treaty of peace, orders were given 
for carrying on the — preparations with al] 
poſſible application and diligence, in order to open 
the campain, as ſoon as the backwardneſs of the 
ſeaſon would permit, and purſue the late advan- 
tages with the utmoſt vigor. | 
Monſ. de Roui. é, having been informed by the 
deputies of the States, that his overtures were not 
ſatisfactory, diſpatch'd an expreſs for new inſtruc- 
tions, who was immediately ſent back, with di- 
rections (as it appear'd in the ſequel) to amuſe the 
allies, with a ſeeming compliance with all their 
demands; but not to ſign any thing. 
The marquis The deputies of the States, having had a con- 
de Torcy ference with monſ. de Rouilie, after the return of 
comes to the his courier, made a report of what had paſs'd to 
* the duke of Marlborough, who thereupon reſolved 
to return to England. During his abſence, the 
French court ſent the marquis de Torcy, ſecretary 
of ſtate for forein affairs, to the Hague, but the 
States gave him to underſtand, by their deputies, 
that they could come to no reſolution till they were 
infor med of the ſentiments of her Majeſty of Great- 
Britain, by the return of the duke of Marlborough. 
His grace, who made but a ſhort ſtay in England, 
returned to the H the 18th of May, N. S. 
and with him the lord Townſhend, as plenipo- 
tentiary. 
The prelimi- To give a particular account of the tranſactions 
raries agreed of every day, during the courſe of this memorable 
— negociation, would carry me too far: I ſhal] 
therefore only obſerve, that on the 27th in the 
morning, the laſt reſolutions of the allies being 
communicated to the French miniſters, and the 
duke of Marlborough having ſent them word, 
that he and Prince Eugene had determined to fer 
out for Flanders, within two days, they promiſed 
to return a final anſwer, the ſame evening, at! a 
conference to be held for that purpoſe. At 
this conference, which was held at the grand pen- 
ſionary's, and laſted till two the next — 
the French, after many diſputes, ſeemed to comply 
with all the preliminary-articles inſiſted upon by the 
confederates z which being ordered to be fairly 
drawn in writing, and afterwards examin'd 1n a 
conference held the 28th about ten in the morn- 
ing, another meeting was appointed, in the after- 
But the noon, in order to ſign theſe articles. But how 
French mini- great was the ſurprize of every one to find, that 
many o after the r 1 Britiſh, and Dutch plenipoten- 
tiaries had ſign'd the articles, the French miniſters 
refuſed to ſet their hands to them, alleging that 
they had no directions to do it. However, the mar- 
quis de Torcy told the miniſters of the allies, that 
he would immediately ſet out for Paris, to lay the 


whole tranſaction before the moſt Chriſtian King, 


and indeavor to procure his ratification, promiſing 
an anſwer by the 4th of next month. 

As theſe preliminaries ſhew the ſenſe of the 
allies, at that time, and are a very neceſſary il. 
luſtration of what inſues, an abſtract of them will 
undoubtedly be acceptable to the reader. . 
2 1. That a firm and laſting peace be forthwith 

“ treated of, &c. 


4 


| 


2, © That, to this end, preliminary articles be Q. Ann, 


agreed on, &c. 


Ax.“ 
3. That the moſt Chriſtian King ſhall acknow- | N. 1709, 


lege King Charles III King of Spain, &c. 

4. The treaty ſhall be finiſh'd in two months, 
** during which time Sicily ſhall be put into the 
hands of King Charles, and the duke d' Anjou 
*© ſhall evacuate Spain; which if he refuſes to con- 
« ſent to, the French King and the allies ſhall 
enter into proper meaſures, that this article may 
have intire effect. 

5. That the French King ſhall, within that 
„ time, withdraw his troops out of Spain, &c. 
and not aſſiſt the duke d Anjou, for the future, 
with troops, artillery, ammunition or mony. 

6. The Monarchy of Spain ſhall remain in- 
„tire in the houſe of Auſtria, and no Prince of 
the houſe of France ever become ſoverein of any 
« part _ 

7. France ſhall never poſſeſs the Spaniſh 
Weſt- Indies, or trade . . 

8. 9. * The French King ſhall deliver up 
* Straſburg, Fort-Kehl and Briſac, to the Em- 
<< peror. 

10. The French King ſhall poſſeſs Alſace, in 
the literal ſenſe of the treaty of Munſter, except 
Landau, which ſhall belong to the Emperor. 
11. He ſhall demoliſh New-Briſac, Fort- 
Lewis and Hunninghen. 

12, * Rieintels ſhall be poſſeſs'd by the Land- 
grave of Heſle, till otherwiſe agreed. = 

13. The clauſe concerning religion, in the 
* treaty of Ryſwick, ſhall be refercd to the ne- 
*© goclation. | 

14. 13. The French King ſhall acknowlege 
the Queen of Great-Britain, and the Proteſtant 
& ſucceſſion. | 

16. The French King ſhall reſtore to Great- 
« Britain what he is poſſeſs'd of in Newfoundland, 
©« and whatever either party has taken in the In- 
« dies ſhall be reſtored. 

17. © Dunkirk ſhall be demoliſh'd. 

18. * The Pretender ſhall retire out of France. 

19. A treaty of commerce ſhall be ſeccled with 
" 20. 4 The King of Porragal fall injoy all th 

20. The King of Por all injo t 
te is ſtipulated my om by the allies wy 

21. The French King ſhall acknowlege the 
« King of Pruſſia, and not diſturb him in the in- 
«« joyment of Neufchatte], 


* 


cc 


22. „The French King ſhall deliver up Fumes, 


„ Menin, Ipres, Warneton, Commines, Wer- 
« wick, Poperingen, Lifle, Conde and Maubeuge, 
for the barrier of the States. 

23. He ſhall reſtore all the towns and forts 
„ he has taken in the Netherlands, with the ar- 
<< tillery and ftores, provided the Catholic reli- 
„ gion ſhall ſtil! be proſeſſed there. 

24. None of the cannon or ſtores to be re- 
C moved from this time, 
25. The States, as to their commerce, ſhall 
« have what was ſtipulated at the treaty of Ryſ- 
« wick, and the Tariff of 1664 only ſhall be in 
e force.* - 

26. The French King ſhall acknowlege the 
« gth Electorate. | 

27. The duke of Savoy ſhall injoy all that 
« has been yielded to him by the Emperor, and 
« whatever has been taken from him ſhall be re- 
e ſtored. | . 

28. The French King ſhall make over to him 


„ Exilles, Feneſtrilles and Chamont, with the 


« yally of Pragelas, and all on this fide the moun- 
« tains, for a barrier. | 

« 29. The pretenſions of the Electors of Ba- 
« yaria and Cologn ſhall be refer'd to the general 


| «+ negociation; but the Elector Palatine to remain 


« in 


- _ : * _ — — 
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Q. A x v,“ in poſſeſſion of the Upper-Palatinate, &c. The 
An” 1709. 8 of the States, &c. to remain in Huy, 
0 0 


Won a 


year, was opened pretty late, it did not (as ſome 
imagined) proceed from any amuſement ariſing 
from the negociation of peace, but from the ex. 


Q Ann, 


jeg and Bonn, till otherwiſe agreed with the AN” 170g, 


Emperor and Empire. 
30. 9 * - The farther demands, on either 


« ſide, ſhall not interrupt the ceſſation of arms: 
<« the other allies being allowed to make farther 
demands at the general congreſs. 

34. The negociation ſhall be finiſh'd in 
xe two months; and in the mean time a ceſſation 
« of arms be made. | 

33. Upon the ratification of theſe articles, 
« the French King ſhall evacuate Namur, Mons, 
« Charleroy, Luxemburg, Conde, Tournay, Mau- 
ce beuge, Newport, Furnes and Ipres, and raze 
« the fortifications of Dunkirk. 

6. The French King to execute what has been 
« ſtipulated, with reſpect to the other allies, with- 
cin two months after the concluſion of the treaty. 

37. And if he executes all that is above- 
© mentioned, and the whole monarchy of Spain 
« ſhall be delivered up to Charles III, as is ſti- 
* pulated, within the limited time, then the ceſ- 
« ſation of arms ſhall continue till the ratifications 
« of the peace. | 

38. All this ſhall ſerve as the baſis and foun- 
« ation of the inſuing treaties of peace. | 

39. The ratification of the 4 ar- 
« ticles to be performed by the French King, 
the Queen of Great-Britain and the States, be- 
fore the 15th of June; and by the Emperor, 
by the iſt of July, and what is ſtipulated in 
favor of each of the allies reſpectively, to be 
«« ſet about as ſoon as they have ratified the pre- 
« liminaries. ; 

40. The congreſs to begin the 2oth of 
«« June, at the Hague, and to prevent diſputes 
« About the ceremonial, no embaſſador ſhall take 
« upon him his character *cill the day of the 
« ſigning of the peace.” 

The marquis de Torcy was punctual to his 
word; for on the 4th of June, Prince Eugene 
received a letter at Bruſſels from him, to acquaint, 


33. 


him, that the moſt Chriſtian King could not ac- 


cept of the project of peace agreed upon at the 
Hague; and monſ. de Rouille 1 making the 
ſame declaration at the Hague, ſaid he in parti- 


cular, excepted againſt the 10, 11, 28, 29, and 


(1). 
3 miniſters of the allies, having hereupon 


held a conference, among themſelves, came to a 


' reſolution, that no alteration ought to be admited 


in the preliminary articles: monſ. de Rouille here- 
upon declared, ** that if the allies would be contented 


-<« with the fifth article in relation to Spain, without 


e infiſting on the others relating to the delivering up 
aof the Spaniſh Monarchy, he thought the King of 
France would be induced to depart from his other 
«© exceptions ; but the migiſters of the allies con- 
tinuing firm in their reſolutions, the negociation 


broke off, and monſ. de Rouille returned to Paris. 


The campain 
in Flanders 
open d. 


The allies being juſtly provoked by this un- 


fair proceeding of France, reſolved to improve 


their late advantages, by a vigorous proſecution 


of the war; and tho? the campain in Flanders, 
which was the principal ſcene of action, for this 


of Hurninghen, New Briſac, and fort, Louis. He ex 
diſcuſſion : and for the 2gth, would have it, likewiſe refer'd to the negociations of a 


the upper Palatinate, &c. ſhould not be confirmed to the Elector Palatine, and that t 


exceſſive hard winter, and the great rains which 
inſued : for the duke of Marlborough, truſting 
little to the ſhews of peace, had prepared every thing 
for opening the campain, as ſoon as he ſaw what 
might be expected from the court of France, and 
the ſeaſon would admit. 


the army, the 21ſt of June, N. S. near the 
laſt place, and march'd the 22d towards Liſle, 
incamping between Linſelle, Turcoin and Rabax. 
The next day, the duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene put themſelves at the head of the 
army; the right wing of which, under the com- 
mand of the Jatter, paſſed the Lower Deule, as 
did, at the ſame time, the left, under the duke, 
the Mark, and the army incamp'd in the plain of 
Liſle, on both ſides the Upper Deule. | 


vered by moraſſes, made unpaſſable by the late 
tedious rains, and their front by ſome villages, 
which they had fortified, and their intrenchments 
were ſtrengthen'd by numberleſs outworks, double 
ditches, and batteries at convenient diſtances. The 
25th, the lieutenant-generals Dopf and Cadogan 
were ſent out with detachments, to take a nar- 
rower view of the enemy, and, upon their report 
of the almoſt inſuperable difficulties, which muſt 
neceſſarily attend the attacking the enemy, in their 
advantageous and fortified camp, the duke of 
Marlborough, Prince Eugene and the field-de- 
puties of the States, came to the reſolution to 
beſiege the important fortreſs of Tournay, the 
gariſon whereof, as well as of ſeveral other neigh- 
boring towns, had been very much weaken'd by 
the marſhal de Villars, to re-inforce his army, 
on the approach of the confederates. The generals 
kept this reſolution very private, and the more to 
increaſe the enemy's jealouſy, the artillery was 
ſent for up the Lys to Menin; and a council of 
war was held, the 26th, ro take, as it was in- 
duſtriouſly . reported, proper meaſures to attack 
the French. The baggage was hereupon ſent to 
Liſle, which confirm'd the belief in the armies 
that there would be an action. 


from the banks of the Deule, and march'd part of 
the night, without beat of drum or ſound of trum- 
pet, towards the enemy; but they were ſurprized, 
when on a ſudden, they received orders to turn to 
the left, and arrived, the 27th before Tournay, 
which was ſoon after inveſted: ſo that the enemy, 
having no notice, nor ſo much as a ſuſpicion of 
this deſign, the place was ill- provided to hold out 
a ſiege, and the marſhall de Villars very much 
blamed on that acconnt, by thoſe who envied his 
former ſucceſſes (2). | 

The trenches before Tournay were opened the 


7th 


6 


(1) As to the 10th he required Landau to be reſtored to him; to the 11th he would not conſent to the demoliſhing 


cepted againſt the whole 28, and would have it refer'd to a farther 


eneral peace; with the proviſo that 
fe intereſt of the Electors of Bavaria 


and Cologn ſhould be ſettled in the preliminaries: laſtly, as to the 37th, he would have the term inlarg'd for delivering up 
the Spaniſh Monarchy : but conſented to recall his own troops out of Spain, by the time limited. Lediard's Life of Marlbo- 


rough, Vol. II. p. 439. 


| 


(2) Thus was this great 


» famous for nothing more than his ſtratagems, outdone in his own way, and caught in 


his own ſvare, while he was huging himſelf in his own ſecurity. He thought himſelf ſo ſecure of his intelligence, that of 
the three attacks which the allies made a ſhew of attempting, he pretended to conclude two feign'd and one only real, to 


oppoſe 


traordinary backwardneſs of the ſeaſon, after an 


The confederate troops deſign'd for this cam-'Th 
pain, to the number of above 110,000 men, — — 
ing aſſembled about Courtray and Menin, form'd ſembles. 


The French army was in the mean time ad- They fd it 
vantageoully poſted, between Pont à Vendin, Cam- impraviicable 
brain and Bzauvrain, their right and left being co- to attack the 


rench camp. 


The confederate troops being prepoſſeſs'd with Tournay in. 
this opinion, decamp*d, about nine in the evening, veſted. 


1 „ 
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beliged, 


And taken. 


he ſiege of 


Mons reſolv d (which the French thought impregnable, as a 


Q. Ann, 7th of July, ahd the allies having taken poſſeſſion 
A x' 1709. 


of St. Amand and Mortagne, two poſts neceſſary 
to cover the ſiege, and the artillery being ar- 
rived, the attacks advanced with ſucceſs. I ſhall 
not detain the reader with the particulars of this 
ſiege, which was carried on as uſual; but only 
obſerve, that the beſiegers making the neceſſary 

reparations for a general ſtorm, on the 28th, the 

ſieged prevented it by deſiring to capitulate ; 
and the gariſon, according to agreement, rnarch*d 
into the citadel, which held out till the 3d of 
September, and then ſurtender'd, on condition, 
that all the officers and ſoldiers ſhould retain their 
ſwords and baggage, and be permited to return 
into France, provided they aul not ſerve, till a 
like number of officers and ſoldiers of the allics, 
ſhould be exchanged for them (1). 

The important town and citadel of Tournay 


_— by the lofty inſcription they had cauſed to 
affix d to one of the half moons) being ſurren- 
dered to the victorious arms of the allies, the duke 


of Marlborough and Prince Eugene were imme- 


marſhal de Villars commanded a ſeparate army © 
the marſhal de Bouflers (who arrived at the French camp the 7th) 


diately intent on new exploits, and reſolved upon 
another as important conqueſt as that of Mons, the 
capital of the province of Hainault. But the mar- 
ſhal de Villars having poſſeſs'd himſelf of the ſtrong 
camp of Blaregnies or Malplacquet, in the woods 
of Sart or Sanſart, it was found impracticable to 
form the ſiege, till the French were driven from 
that poſt ; which brought on the bloodieſt battle 
that ever was fought in that country (2). 

The 8th of September, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, Prince Eugene, and monſ. Goſlinga, one 
of the field-deputies of the States, with a ſufficient 

uard, ſpent the whole day in viewing the ground 
ween the two armies; and when they came 
over againſt Blaugies and Lamberchies, they diſ- 
covered the enemy's whole army, which was in 
motion, and poſting. themſelves in the plain of 
Blaugies. The next morning, the French made a 
motion as if their deſign was to march towards 
Boſſu: but the confederate-generals, advancing to 
take a narrow view of their army, ſoon perceived, 
that the motion of their left was only a feint to 


cover the march of their right, which filed off | 


at the ſame time, and poſſeſs d themſelves of the 
woods of Lagniere, la Merte, Taiſniere, and Sart, 
with the hedges that incompaſs them, where they 
placed their infantry ; and, taking poſſeſſion like- 
wiſe of the hedges of a village call'd Placquet, or 
Malplacquet, ranged their cavalry in the openings 
between theſe woods. The confederate-generals, 
hereupon, order'd their army to march by the left, 
and face the enemy, the right extending to Sart, 
the left to Bleron, on the edge of the wood of 
Blagniere, where they placed their cannon 3 the 
center being near Bleron, and the head-quarters 


not far from thence at Blaregnies. By this means, 
the left of the confederate army came ſo near to 
the enemy, about two in the afternoon, that they 
cannonaded each other till the evening. But the 
right wing of the allies being too far off to come 
up to the place of action in time, there was too 
little day-light leſt to attack the enemy. The 
duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and the 
Prince Royal of Pruſſia, therefore paſs'd the night 
with monſ. Goſlinga, that they might be ready if 
the enemy ſhould make any attempt. But tho? 
they were much ſuperior in number, and more 
eſpecially in infantry 3 yet they were fo far from 
deligning to attack the allies, that, on the con- 
trary, they began to fortify their camp (tho? it was, 
by nature, very ſtrong and alyantageous) with all 
the induſtry and application imaginable. Beſide the 
thick hedges, which, like a chain, ran along their 


p- | whole camp, they made deep lines to cover their 


foot; and, on their right, caſt up three intrench- 
ments, one behind the other, tho' the acceſs wag 
without that very difficult, becauſe of a marſhy 
ground which lay before them. Their center, 
which was in a little plain, was likewiſe ſecured by 
ſeveral intrenchments, defended, in convenient 
places, with a good artillery; and beſide all this, 
1 cut down a great number of trees, which they 
laid a- croſs the ways to obſtruct the paſſage of the 
confederate-horſe: they alſo cut down the her ges, 
behind their lines, for the more eaſy march of their 
cavalry to ſupport their infantry, as occaſion might 
require; ſo that their camp might not be very 
12 calPd a regular, fortified citadel. 

rince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, 
on the other hand, who had, on the gth, in con- 
cert with monſ. Goſlinga, taking the reſolution to 
attack the French, finding, on the 10th, that they 
had made uſe of the preceding night to improve 
the advantage of their ſituation, reſolved only, 
without altering their deſign, to put off the exccu- 
tion of it till they were re-inforced by eighteen 
battalions, which had been imploy'd in the ſiege of 
Tournay. To theſe, orders were immediately 
diſpatch'd, that they ſhould march, wich all poſſi- 
ble expedition, to join the grand army, which they 
did, that very night, under the command of count 
Lottum and baron Schulemburg. 

The troops that came from Tournay, having, 
on the 11th of September, in the morning, joined 
the right wing, over-againſt the wood by Sart, 
where the enemy's left was poſted, Frince Eugene, 
the duke of Marlborough, and the field-depuries, 
viz, meſſieurs rn >: » Hooft, and Goſlinga, 
rode together, along the line, between the two ar- 
mies, and ſeveral men were, in their preſence, kill'd 
by the enemy's cannon ſhot, A little after eight 
o'clock, the ſignal for the attack being given, by a 


diſcharge of fifty pieces of cannon, and the cannon- 


poſe which he detach'd ſeventy-three battalions, and order'd 100 pieces of cannon to be placed on the eminences thereabouts. 


ay, his vanity and ſecurity was ſo great, 
meſlage by him to the generals of the allies, to a 
„ ments were in their way, he would order 
Tome II. p. * 

The marquis de Quincy, 


that a trumpeter of the confederate-army happening to be in his camp, he ſent a 
uaint them, ** that he wondered at their delay, and that, 'if his intrench- 
em to be levell'd immediately.” Rouſſet hiſt. mil. du Pr. Eugene, &c- 


— * 


Q Aux. 
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not to allow that monſ. de Villars was outwited in this manner, pretends the duke of Marl - 


borough was obliged to undertake this ſiege to ſtop the mouths of his troops, who murmured at his not attacking the French 


camp, in order to be 


e Ipres, which was his real deſign, 
made by the marſhal. 


iſt. mil. de Louis le grand. 


« ing in thi ſ; hor of the Tat! 
(1) „ The manner of fighting in this fiege (ſays the aut pd ba 3 7 very ſtep was taken With apprehenſions of being 


« former ages ; their meeting with adverſe parties under 


« blown up with mines below them, or cruſhed by the fall of the 


till he found it impracticable, on account of the good diſpoſitions 


diſcovered a gallantry in our men, unknown to 
earth above them, and all this ated in darkneſs, has 


« ſomething in it more terrible than ever is met with in any other part of a ſoldier's duty : however this was performed with 


«« great chearfulneſs. Vol. II. p. 60. 


(2) This battle was the more remarkable, in that it was, 
0,000 men, 
ngliſh form'd the right, and the Dutch the leſt. On the other ſide, the 
the French, on the left, drawn up againſt that of Prince Eugene, and 
another upon the right, which ingaged that under the 


ading 


Prince Eugene commanded a compleat army of 
Marlborough another intire army, of which the 


command of the duke of Marlborough. | 
Vol, III. 


in reality, a battle between two ſe armies on each fide. 


parate 
with wings of horſe, on the right and left ; and the duke of 
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AV, ading continui briſk on both ſides, Prince 
Fr ** Te A | edvancd with his right into the wood of 
\ — Sart ; and thirty-fix battalions of that wing, com- 

he 


battle of manded b 


general Schulemburg, the duke of Ar- 


a ſecond 
teen ſquadrons being detach'd to indeavor to diſ- 


Blareiows 7 ather generals, and twenty-two other | perſe them in their retreat towards Quievrain, met 
or Malplac. u under the command of count Lottum, | their whole left wing on this ſide little river 
quet. attack d the enemy with ſuch bravery, that, not- Quaiſnau, conſiſting of about 100 ſquadrons, com- 


withſtanding the barricadoes of feld trees, and 
other impediments they met in their way, after 
an hour's reſiſtance, they drove the French out of 
their intrenchments, in the woods of Sart, and 
Taiſniere. The deſign of this attack was to drive 
the enemy our of the wood, and then to attack 
them in the flank of their intrenchments on 
the plain z which ſucceeded. very happily and 
thereby all the enemy's infantry on the left wing 
were ruin'd. C Withers, with nineteen bat- 
talions, attack'd the enemy in another intrench- 
ment, beyond the woods of Taiſniere and Great- 
Bligniere, with the like vigor and good ſucceſs, 
Thirry-fix Dutch battalions, commanded by the 
oe of Naſſau-Frieſeland (or Orange) and baron 

agel, who attack'd the enemy's right, poſted in 
the wood of la Merte, and in an opening, cover'd 
with three intrenchments, met with greater re- 
ſiſtance, and loſt abundance of men before they 
could penetrate into the intrenchments. The fight 
was here deſperate ; but the Dutch ſoon drove the 
enemy from off their advantageous ground into 
their intrenchment, taking their colors. They like- 
wiſe drove them out of their firſt intrenchment ; 
but as they were marching on to the ſecond, they 
were charg'd with a great deal of vivacity by the 
enemy, and obliged to retire to their former poſts, 
The duke of Marlborough hereupon order'd lieu- 
tenant-general Withers, to march with the body 
under his immediate direction, to ſuſtain them; 
but, upon farther deliberation, and notice that the 
lieutenant-general was actually ingag'd with the 
enemy, and that all things went well on the right, 
his grace thought fit rather to preſs on the advan- 
tages there, than to hazard a new motion towards 
the left, in the heat of the action. As ſoon as the 
enemy's left went to retire, and draw off their can- 
non, the duke of Mar h commanded the 
earl of Orkney, with fifteen lions, to attack 
'them, and force them from their intrenchments in 
the plain, between the woods of Sart and Janſart, 
with directions, if he ſucceeded, to poſt himſelf 
there, and cover the horſe, as they ſhould file off, 
thro” the woods into the plain, in order to charge 


manded by the marſhal de Bouflers in perſon, and 
perceiving only at firſt the enemy's rear, poſted at 
the corner of a wood, the d ns made up to 
them, and drove them without reſiſtance. But 
colonel de la Lippe, and a cornet, advancing too 
far, were taken, without being perceiv'd by their 
own men. The wood being jforc'd, the eighteen 
{quadrons adyanc'd into the plain, but perceiving 
before them the enemy's whole left wing, in three 
columns, one of which retreated in good order, 
the other two in ſome confuſion, they made a ſhort 
halt, and were ſomewhat ſurprized to ſee the 

face about, and draw up in order of battle, 
However this ſmall body of the confederate horſe 
kept their ground, and poſted themſelves upon an 
eminence, with the wood of Elonge on their 
right, expecting to be attack'd ; but they imme- 
diately perceiy d, that the enemy made a ſtand, 
with no other deſign than to pals a gutter that 
was in their way to a defilee, [4 to Bavay, 
which they gained before the allies, who purſued 
them full gallop, could come up with them. How- 
ever the latter followed the chaſe as far as the vil- 
ugg of Quievrain, where the French having poſted 
a brigade of foot, and, at the ſame time, ſome of 
their ſquadrons poſting themſelves on an advanta- 
geous 2 near the little river of Haiſnau, 
the con 


their broken army retired in great confuſion, ſome 
to Maubeuge and Valenciennes, and others to 


Conde, leaving the allies in poſſeſſion of the field 
of battle, with — of their cannon, twenty colors, 
twenty - ſix ſtandards, and other indiſputable marks 
of victory; not to mention abundance of priſoners. 
Some of theſe were taken in the action, others 
in the purſuit, and the far greater number the next 
morning in Bavay, and other neighboring places, ei- 
ther their wearineſs or wounds not permiting them to 
follow the * of their army, which having that 
night paſs d the rivulet of Ronelle, incamp'd with 
their right at Queſnoy, extending their left to- 
wards Valenciennes. 


cavalry falling at the fame time on the enemy, made Q. A I 1 
a terrible macs pp among them, till having gain'd Aw 1709. 
5 . * 


they found means to eſcape. Eigh- 1 


— 
- 


Book XXVII. 


: ederates thought fit to give over the pur- The allies © 
ſuit, and ſo the enemy paſſed that rivulet, and pain the 4 
marched unmoleſted to Bavay. The reſt of victory. 


4 


the enemy's cavalry, which were there drawn up. 
This was executed with ſuch reſolution and ſuc- 
ceſs, that after a ſhort diſpute, the enemy quited 


The confederate generals upon viewing, after the Bravery of 
battle, the advantageous poſts from — they the confede- 
had driven the enemy, were themſelves aſtoniſh'd Te ©5990 
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thoſe intrenchments; which gave the horſe an op- 
portunity to enter them: and tho? the firſt ſqua- 
drons, 24 by the Prince of Heſſe, had much ado 
to form themſelves, and were put into ſome diſ- 
order by the French King's houſhold _ yet 
being immediately rallied by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and ſeconded by the ſquadrons of Prince Eu- 
Be army, they advanced together into the plain. 
ing there cover d by their own foot, and having 
formed themſelves into very good order, they 
charg'd the enemy's cavalry, who being ſoon broke 
and defeated, their whole army fell into diſorder, 
and made off towards the plain of Bavay, leaving 
ſome of their cannon behind ow 7 — allies _ 
a good uſe of the begining of the victory, an 
1 *＋ 8 Lohr wh freſh reſolution. - 
neral Vinck having with the horſe ſurrounded ſe- 
veral battalions of the enemy's right, ſummon'd 
them to ſurrender priſoners of war, but the French 
being cover'd by a moraſs, made their retreat _ 
the edge of a wood ; three regiments of Daniſh 


to ſee what difficulties they had ſurmounted ; and 
indeed all the troops, as well officers as ſoldiers, 
ſhew'd as great reſolution, intrepidity and firmneſs, 
in this obſtinate action, as were ever known in 
theſe latter times, or ſtand recorded in ancient hiſ- 
tory. The enemy, whether incouraged by their 


former defeats, fought with a bravery. beyond 
what was expected from them, from half an hour 
paſt eight in the morning, till half an hour paſt 
two in the afternoon. They were however at 
length forced to yield to the ſuperior courage and 
good fortune of the allies, whoſe generals, the 
eat duke of Marlborough, and the brave Prince 
ugene, the gallant count Tilly, and the Prince of 
Naſſau, were, during the whole fight, continually at 
the head of their troops, in the hoteſt of the fire. 
Great numbers fell in this bloody action; and 
the allies frankly own'd, that they had above 


18,000 men, either killed or wounded, according 
to the underwritten liſt (1). hs 


" ad thi 7 ent, G5 he anchor of the Taker 
Len » Hh Erstes hare Wald not be u fort of the wood, 


aced in their 


'd in the time of the old Romans, and ſuch things 
SES wa vices. but had been conſecrated to ſome deity, 
« or 


intrenchments, or animated by the ſhame of their 
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| | L. Col.] Maj. | Capt. Subalt.] Serj. and com.Sol. 
| | 2 
Nations and 1 | 1 | 5 b 
b 2l(9(a'3 2 [3 
A % &|2=|25|2|&|2=|2 3 5 
| — wo ce: ee — — FF MLL PR 1 — 
Imperialiſts. 7] 01/3] i] 1 0 o 21 6 411 183 307 518 
_ ſn e— —___—_—C_ Ee; ef omm_— 
8 * 2] © 2] 5 9 Mi 519] 6941284 
EHE 
3 — 7] 0, o| of 2] 1] 2} 1] 9 IE 8 253] 359 
Duc. |r2| 2| o| 2| i 1| 2} 7 23/16/44} 683] 818' 1590 
| Heldan, | 6| of 2| of x x| 3] 1/12] 5/20, 128] 350] 527 
| ——— {ooo  } — 1 — MY OO EF 
Wirtembergers. 31 © o| ol 1] ol of 1! 2 11115 120 272 422 
Of the duke of Marlborough's army. 
| | Col. co. Maj, | Cap. | Subalt, |Serj. and com. Sold. | 
Nations and ..; 25 17 : V Z 2 2 3 
Bodies. F 5 33 [3.3 
| = S14|S|j= S[=lS [ug |[E |= EN 
 Bririſh, | 19 4 2| 4| 3] © 3/73] 26} 13] Gi] 541 541] 1866 
Pruſſians. 28] 2, 4] x] x] 2] 6) 2 17] 9| 33] 294 294] 1203 | 
Hanoverians. | 12 | 1 11 2] 0 4] 2 12 10] 44 285 285 1417 
| Dutch. | 30 6 6] 5 111 5114142] 116 88 242 2238 2268 8463 
Sum total. 1290161 20 16127] 9361791 238 1691 441 573815258 18353 


nie Gs The French were very induſtrious in leſſening | moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to leſſen and conceal the 


and concealing their loſs to the public: but ſome | loſs his army had ſuſtain'd, one the day of the 
ivate accounts from their army own'd, that they | battle, the other two days after, thro* the vanity 
d about 540 officers kill'd on the ſpot, and 1068 | and adulation of which, the advantage the conſe- 
wounded ; beſide 301 taken priſoners : and the| derate army had over that of the enemy, was, 
number of their private men, killed, wounded or | however, ſufficiently diſcover'd: and the greater 
taken, was modeſtly computed at 13, ooo (1). the reſiſtanee on that fide was (which the marſbal 
The marſhal de Bouflers wrote two letters to his | extols above the ſkies, and makes every one to 


— 


K 


« monument at the entrance, Here the duke of Argyle drew his ſword, and ſaid March. Here Webb, after having an 
«« accompliſh'd fame for Fr 2 expoſed himſelf like a common ſoldier. Here Rivet, who was wounded at the begining 
« of the day, and carried off as dead, returned into the field, and received his death. Medals had been ſtruck for our 
««- generals behavior when he firſt came into the plain, Here was the fury of the action, and here the hero ſtood as fearleſs 
« 2; if invulnerable. Such certainly had been the cares of that ſtate for their own honor, and gratitude to their heroic 
66 ſabj 8. : 

6 25 wood intrench'd, the plain made mare impaſſable than the wood, and all the difficulties oppoſed to the moſt gallant 
« army, and moſt intrepid leaders, that ever the Sun ſhone on, would each have furniſh'd matter for the ableſt pens to have 
« recorded them in eulogiums and panegyrics : 

(1) In the marſhal's account of this action, we muſt make ſome allowance for the N of a French genius, and the ne- 
ceflity he lay under of blinding the old King his maſter, and hiding his loſs: and indeed he trifles ſo egregioully, that it is 
difficylt to account for his want of reſpeRt to his ſoverein 3 unleſs we will-ſuppoſe he believed his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in the 
* of dotage, ny T1908 the moſt palpable falſities, when covered wich glavering flattery would go down. Lediard's life of 

arlborough, Vol. II. p. 533. 

We — theſe letters Rh Beule epitomized in the Tatler, in the following words: 

8 1 R, s 


« This is to let your Majeſty underſtand, that to your immortal honor, and the deſtruction of the conſederates, your troops 
*« have loſt another battle. Artagvan did wonders 3 Rohan perform'd miracles ; Guiche did wonders, Gattion perſorm'd mi- 
„ racles 3 the whole army diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and every body did wonders. Aid to conclude the wonders of the day, I 
* can aſſure your Majeſty, that tho" you have loſt the field of battle, you have not loſt an inch of ground, The enemy marched 
behind us with reſpe&t, and we ran away from them as bold as lions.“ | = 


„er made memarable:by the death of him, who- expired in it, for the ſake of his country. It had been ſaid on ſome 
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Q. ANN. have performed wonders) the greater was the glory from the allies themſelves, to make advances to- Q. Ax 
'AN' 1709. of the allies, in ſurmounting ſuch difficulties; and wards it z tho nothing is more certain, than that. AN- 1509 
obtaining a com leat victory, in ſpite of ſo much | he had no ſuch power or direction given him on 9. 
yvalor and conduct. 1 2 - | their parts. He confer'd for Tome days, with © 
It is hard to, ſay, whether theſe letters contain | the. marquis de Torty, and the other French mi- 
more inſtances of vanity and flattery, or more in- niſters, and ＋ eceived a preſent for the trouble 
conſi ſtenc ies; but the l are too palpable to need and expences of his journey, he returned to the Monf. Pette. 


any illuſtration; I ſhall| therefore, only aſk, << if | Hague with the anſwer, and the- propoſals of the cum returns 
« the French officers and troops perform'd ſach | court of France. 22 to the Hague. 
« wonders, as even ſurpaſs'd human nature (as | Theſe propoſals. having been examined by the The propo- 
« monſieur de Bouflers expreſſes himſelf) what mult | States- general, were unanimouſly rejected with dif. ſals made by 
<« not thoſe officers and troops of the confedęrate dain, and vigorous reſolutious thereupon taken for — re · 


ns, and drove them from the field of battle, The Elector of Hanover, who commanded the Campain on 
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« their fortified camp, and treble intrenchmgats ?. 
Sure they muſt have been ſomething more than 
« ſapernatural l and as for the pretended fupe- 
riority of the number of the confederate troops, tho 
it be not ſo in fact, yet ſuppoſing it to be truth, 
and that they had been twice the number, the ad- 
vantages of the enemy's camp, as well with regard 
to the ſituation as the fortifications of it, rendered 
the attempt very hazardous, and the glory of the 
victory incomparable. CE | | 
Mons be- After the victory of Blaregnies or Malplacquet, 
fieged and the confederate army march'd towards Mons, to 
taken. which the retreat of the French had now left a free 
paſſage. That city was inveſted the 21ſt of Sep- 
tember, and ſurrendered the 2oth of the inſuing 
month of October (1); which finiſhed the campain 
in Flanders, and both armies went into wintet-quar- 
ters. The duke of Marlborough, havin ſedled 
the repartition, arrived at the Hague the 3d of No- 
vember, as did Prince Eugene the 7th. The 12th 
their highneſſes had a long conference with ſome 
of the — of the States, in which ſeveral im- 
portant affairs relating to the inſuing campain were 
ſetled. | 
France makes The campain in the Netherlands was no ſooner 
new advances at an end, than the French court thought fir to 
towards a make new advances, towards ſeting a negociation 
— for a peace on foot again. To this end, ſignior 
Foſcarani, the Venetian embaſſador, who came to 
Holland about this time, took a turn to Amſter- 
dam, to feel the pulſes of the Burgo-maſters of that 
city. On the other hand, monſieur Pettecum, re- 
fident of the duke of Holſtein at the Hague, who | 
had been imploy'd the laſt winter, underhand, in 
the negociatian of peace, and had ſince continued 
to hold a correſpondence with the marquis de Torcy, 
made ſome new overtures on the fide of France, 
and defired paſſes for their commiſſioners to come 
to the Hague. The Imperial, Britiſh and Dutch 
miniſters, having taken this matter into conſidera- 
tion, and a report of their conferences having been 
made to the aſſembly of the States-general, their 
High-mightineſſes refuſed the | wag but conſented, 
Monſieur that monſieur Pettecum ſhould go to the French 
Perrecum goes court, purſuant to their deſire, to know what far- 
_— end, ther offers they had to make. That miniſter ac- 
ar. cordingly ſet out for Paris, about the middle of 
November, as did, not many days after, the 
duke of Marlborough for London, and Prince 
Eugene for Vienna. E | 
The duke Monſ. Pettecum was received at the court of 
of Marlbo- France with more reſpect than was due to a mi- 
rough departs niſter of ſuch inferior rank; and with an affected 
for England. oſtentation, to make the murmuring and half 
famiſh'd people believe, peace was near; not 
without ſome vain inſinuations, that he was ſent 


— 


9 n_ have done, who ſubdued theſe ſupernatural | the continuation of the wa. 
perſo 


aq x army on the Rhine, having conſented the Rhine; 
to fe 


nd large detachments, this campain, to Flan- 
ders, could not attempt any thing of moment 
himſelf in thoſe parts: he therefore only ſent 
count Merci into the Upper Alſace, to make a di- 
verſion, but he was ſurprized by the French ge- 
neral, count de Bourg, and defeated. 


only mentioned them on occaſion of the duke of 
Marborough's journey into Saxony, in the year 
1707. The fatal turn of affairs to the diſadvantage 
of the King of Sweden, which happen'd this year, 
being, as It were, the conſequence of the counſels and 
mraſures which were thought to be concerted when 
the duke was there, and in which, it was believed, 
he had no ſmall hand, I ſhall juſt hint at them. This 
great but  unfprtunate Monarch, having reſolv'd 
to invade Muſcovy, and being fluſh'd with the 
ſucceſs he had met with in Poland, thinking to 
dethrone the Czar with the ſame eaſe he had 
done Auguſtus, ingaged himſclt ſo far in the U- 
kraine, that there was no poſſibility of his retreat- 
ing; and this brought ſuch a cataſtrophe on his 
affairs, that he was never able to diſintangle himſelf 
from, till death put a ſtop to the career of his in- 


trepidity. . | 


e ingaged a great body of Coſſacs to join 
him, who were eaſily drawn to revolt from the 
Czar: he had met_ with great misfortunes in the 
end of the foregoing year, but nothing could di- 
'vert him from his defigns againſt Muſcovy : he 
pals'd the Nieper and beſieged Pultowa. The 
Czar march'd to raiſe the ſiege, with an army much 
ſuperior in number to the Swedes 3 but the Kin 
of Sweden, who had not forgoten the battle of 
Narva, where he triumph'd with a far greater 
inequality of number, reſolved to venture on a 
battle, in which he received ſuch a total defeat 
that he loſt his camp, his artillery, and his bag- 
gage: a great part of his army got off, for the pre- 
ſent; but being cloſely purſued by the Muſcovites, 
and having neither bread nor ammunition, they 
were all made priſoners of war. The King him- 
ſelf, with a ſmall number about him, paſs'd the 
Nieper, and got into the Turkiſh dominions, where 
he {:tled, and was under a ſort of voluntary, tho 
unavoidable confinement, - at a town of Moldavia 
call'd Bender. This fatal day ſet Auguſtus again 
on the throne of Poland, and freed the allies from 
all apprehenſions of this enterprizing Prince's in- 
termedling between them and, the common ene- 
my, to the ſupport of the latter, of 


Our affairs at ſea this year were very inconſi- Maritime 


derable, I ſhall therefore be as brief in my relation 


of them; and paſſing by thoſe in the channel and 


(1) The ſpeedy reduction of this important place, after the memorable and bloody battle of Malplacquet, was a plain de- 
monſtration, that the allies obtain'd, in that action, ſomethiag more ſubſtantial than the name of a victory; ſince the enemy, 
who had hazarded a battle to prevent the ſiege of this town, did not make the leaſt motion to relieve it; notwithſtanding 
the aſſurances given by the marſhal de Villars and Bouflers to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that he would not loſe an inch of 


ground by that action; and their boaſting of marching towards 
diard's lite of Marlborough, Vol. II. p. 553. 


the confederate army, if the King's ſervice required it, Le- 


the 


The northern affairs having no immediate con- And in the 
nexion with thoſe of the grand alliance, I have north. 
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Q. Au, the Soundings, which conſiſted chi 
An. 1709. ments between ſingle ſhips, ſhall only take notice 


in ingage- 
of the '{quatron under 'fir George Byng, admiral 


© of the Hlue, Who, towards the latter end of the year 


1708, was appointed to carry the Queen of Por- 
tugal to Liſbon. Her Majeſty being arrived at 
Portimoth, from Holland, under convoy of a Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron, commanded by rear - adminal Baker, 
went on board the Royal Ann, the 6th of Octo- 
ber; and the next morning, the fleet commanded 
by admiral Byng failed from Spithead, arrived 
the 14th at Caſcats, and the 16th went up the 
river of Liſbon, where her Majeſty was received 
with great ſtate and magnificence. About the 


middle of November, he received orders to pro- 


ceed to-Port-Mahon, and to winter in the Mediter- 


ranean, leaving fir John Jennings at Liſbon. The 


fe of December, he got under fail, and the 12th 
January 1909, after having ſuffered much by 
tempeſtuous weather, which had ſeparated his ſqua- 
dron, he arrived at Port-Mahon, where he found 
moſt of his ſhips arrived before him. Here he 
diſpatch'd orders to fir Edward Whitaker, who 
was on the coaſt of Italy, to join him, which he 
did, on the 19th of February, with about 3500 
men, land - forces, general Stanhope being arri- 
ved the 14th. With theſe troops, and the ge- 
neral, he put to ſea, with a deſign to relieve the 
caſtle of Alicant. The 5th of April, he arrived 
in that bay, but after ſome attempts, finding the 
relief of that place impracticable, the 7th the 

neral ſefft a flag of trace on ſhoar, with propoſals 
5 ſurrendering the caſtle, which being agreed to, 
the gariſon was imbarked. 


The admiral now procreded towards Barcelona, 


and, in his way, landed general Stanhope, with 
the troops at Terragona; at Port Mahon, he was 
joined by ſir John Jennings, whom he had ordered 
to meet him there. Having diſpatch'd ſome ſhips 
for Genoa and Final, he ordered fir John Jennin 

to guard the corn-ſhips to Barcelona, where fir 
George joined him, the 8th of June, with the reſt 
of the Britiſh and Dutch men of war, and there fir 
Edward Whitaker likewiſe arrived, with his ſqua- 
dron from Italy, and above 2000 recruits for the 


The whole fleet being now together, a' council 
of war was called to conſider how it might be 
imployed; and the reſolution was, that fir John 
Jennings ſhould return to guard the coaſt ot Por- 


tugal; and fir George Byng fail to a ſtation 
ten leagues S. of Cape- Toulon, to intercept the 
enemy's: troops; and as much as poſſible to alarm 


them. They both failed together, and fir George 


arrived before Toulon the 2 iſt of June, where 


— 2 cruiſed ſome time he returned to Barcelona- 
road. 2 HOY 16 OY 
There were now two grand ſchemes propoſed, 


one for the reduction of Sicily, at which fir Edward 


Whitaker was to command, and the other an at- 


tompt on Cadiz, on which the admiral propoſed to 
proceed himſelf, with general Stanhope; but both 


deſigns came to nothing, partly becauſe the Dutch 


could not aſſiſt them for want of proviſions, and 
partly becauſe the ſhips were required by the King 
of Spain for ſo many particular ſervices, that 1 


was impoſſible to keep a ſufficient body together. 
Our ſhips were however, after their being cleaned 
at Port Mahon, ſucceſsful in taking a great num- 
ber of prizes. Among others, they took twenty- 


two loaden with corn, three ſhips from Turky, 


three from Marſciles, and three from Carthagena, 
the Dutch having ſeized on three more. The An- 
telope and Worceſter, having been cruiſing up the 
Levant; took three French merchant-ſhips, ana 
when ſir Edward Whitaker appeared, witn his 
* 2 Roſes, he diſcovered there about 


by this action; for they, apprehending that our 


French, as they ſaw they were to be fecbly at- 


— 


forfy imbarkations, which were imployed to tran: 

ſport proviſions to the enemyꝰs For.» > the Am- 4 5 
pourdan, thirty of which he took; whereb they a 
eke put to great Streights, for want of the ſup- © 

plies they hoped for by fea : however theſe advan- 

tages were but ſmall, in conſideration of the great 

xpence of the fleet. 

S'r George Byng being arrived at Gibraltar, and 
not finding there the ſquadron he expected, under 
rear-admiral Bucer, with the troops intended tor 
the atrempt on Cadiz, that deſign was wholly Jaid 
aſide, and it was reſolved, at a council of war, that 
fir Edward Whitaker ſhould remain with a ſqua- 
dron in the Streights, and fir George return to 
Great-Britain : Purſuant to which reſolution, he 
paſs'd the Streights, the 22d of September, and 
arrived at Spithgad the 25th of October. The 
troops I have mentioned above were imbark'd a- 
bout the middle of Augult ; but being long de- 
tained, on the coaſt of England, by contrary winds, 

did not make thft coaſt of Portugal till the begining, 
of October; and then, by the directions of the 
carl of Galway, failed directly for Barcelona. 

In Spain, this ſummer paſs'd over without any Affeir- in 
conſiderable action: there was indeed an in- Spa- and 
gagement on the frontiers of Portugal, in which Portugal. 
the Portugueſe behaved themſelves verv ill, and 
were beatenz and which occationed the loſs of 
three regiments, chiefly Engliſh-men, wiuch were 
taken priſoners together with their officers: amon 
whom were major-general Sankey, the earl ot Bar- 
rumore, and brigadier Pearce. The Spaniards, 
however, did not purſue the advantage they had 


fleet might have a deſign upon ſome part of their 
Southern- coaſts, were forced to draw their troops 
trom the frontiers of Portugal, to defend them : 
tho" we gave them no diſturbance on that fide. 
The King of France, to make it more believed he 
deſign'd a peace, withdrew his troops out of Spain, 
but, at the lame time, took care to incourage the 
Spaniſh nobility, and to ſupport his grandſon: aud 
ſince it was viſible, that either the Spini rds or 
the allies, were to be deceived by him, it was 
much more reaſonable to believe, that the allies, 
and not the Spaniards, were to feel the eflects of 
his fraudulent proceedings. The French general 
Beſons, who CONS in Artzgon, hai 1:dJeed 
orders not to venture on a battle, tor that would 
have been to act too groſs and open, to br. in 
any wiſe, palliated; bur he continued all this 
ſummer commanding their armies. In Cataloma, 
count Stahremberg, after he received re-intorcenie1 ts 
from Italy, advanced towards the Segra, and hav- 
ing, for ſome days, amuſed the enemy, he paſled 
the River. The Spaniards defigi'd to give im 
battle; but Beſons retuſed to ingige : this provoke. d 
the Spaniards ſo much, that King Philip. after 
having writ to monſ. Beſons, thought it was ne- 
ceffary to leave Madrid, and go to the army: 
Beſons produced his orders from the King of 
France, to avoid all ingagements, with which he 
ſeemed much mortified. Stahremberg advanced 
and took Balaguer, and made the gariſon priſoners 
of war; and with that the campain, on that (ide, 
was at an end, 
Nothing of importance paſs'd on the ſide of In Dauphiny. 
Dauphiny : the Emperor continued ſtill to refuſe 
complying with the duke of Savoy's dema ds, 
about ſome territories in the duchy ot Milan, which 
were to have been deliver'd to him: ſo he would 
not make the ar eg in perſon, and his troops 
kept on the defenſive. On the other hand, the 


iack*d, were too weak to do any thing more 
han to cover their own country. 


Before I return to England, I ſhall juſt ſay a Affairs of 
8 P word Ireland. 
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Q. A xw,word or two of the affairs of Ireland. The earl 
An* 1709. of Wharton, having been appointed lord-lieutenant, 
WY Ng arrived at Dublin the 21ſt of April. The 5th of 

May, the parliament met, and his excellency made 
a Tpeech to both houſes, in which he recommended 
« the conſideration of ſome new bills to prevent 
« the growth of Popery, and cultivate a good 
« underſtanding among Proteſtants, of whatever 
« denomination ; and urged them, in her Majeſty's 
« name, to a perfect union and friendſhip among 
« themſelves, from a conſideration of the happy 
% union between England and Scotland.“ 

The lords, in an addreſs to his excellency, took 
the opportunity, from this, to obſerve z «+ that 
„ her Majeſty did, with juſtice, account the union 
* one of the greateſt glories of her reign ; and, 
« on this occaſion, they begg'd leave to hope, in 
« que time, her Majeſty would perfect that great 
„% work, by bringing her kingdom of Ireland alſo 
« into the union: and they depended upon his 
* excellency's goodneſs, that as he had been ſo con- 
&« ſiderable an inſtrument in effecting the one, ſo 
* he would contribute his good offices to accom- 
„ pliſh the other: but his excellency anſwered, 
that he had no directions from her Majeſty to ſay 
any thing on that ſubject. Nothing remarkable 
having happen'd farther in this parliament, I ſhall 
only mention, that the lord- lieutenant came to the 
houſe of peers, the zoth of Auguſt, and having 
given the royal aſſent to the bills that were ready, 
prorogued the parliament to the 13th of March 
next inſuing. 

Having thus taken a view of the moſt material 
tranſactions abroad, during the year 1709, I ſhall 
now mention ſome domeſtic occurrences which 
happened in the ſame ſpace of rime. 

The poor ff his ſummer came over from Holland ſix or 
Pal-tines 700 poor people, who were recommended as great 
come to Objects of charity, having been driven, as it was 
England. ſaid, out of their own country, by the French; and 

to excite the benevolence of well-diſpoſed people, 
they called themſelves Proteſtant Palatines, and fo 
probably the groſs of them were, tho? it afterwards 
appeared, that many Papiſts herded among them. 
They were, for ſome time, provided for by the 
government, and being furniſhed with tents from 
the Tower, they incamp'd on Blackheath, and in a 
large field near Camberwel, where the compaſſionate 
citizens made them charitable viſits ; and after- 
wards a brief was procured to raiſe money for 
them, which moſt of the biſhops incouraged by 
circular letters. However, it was thought con- 
venient in the end, to ſend ſome of them back 
again, and others to Ireland and the plantations. 

Addreſſes of Upon advice of the glorious action and compleat 
the city and victory of Malplacquet, the lord-mayor, alder- 
3 men, and ſheriffs of the loyal city of London, in 

on don. their formalities, waited on the Queen at Windſor, 
on the 10th of September, with an addreſs of con- 
gratulation, on that account, The 17th of the ſame 
month, the lord-mayor, and the reſt of her Ma- 
jeſty's commiſſioners of lieutenancy for the city of 
London, preſented an humble addreſs to her Ma- 
jeſty, on the ſame occaſion. _ 

Proclama- The third of October, her Majeſty in council 
tions for a ordered proclamations to be iſſued, for a general 
thankſgiving. and public thankſgiving, to be obſerved, on the 

22d of November, for the ſignal and glorious ſuc- 
cels of her Majeſty's arms, and thoſe of her allies, 
this campain. 

The plague at The plague being this year at Dantzick, and ſe- 
Deoclck. veral other towns in the Baltick, an order of 

council was publiſh'd, that all ſhips, coming from 
| thoſe parts to England ſhould perform quarentain. 

Commil- Th: begining of November, the Queen ap- 

En the pointed Edward earl of Orford, fir John Leake, 

Wy tir George Byng, George Dodington, eſq and 


Paul Methuen, eſq; commiſſioners for executing Q. A 

the office of lord high-admiral of Great-Britain = FR 7 
Ireland, in che room of the earl of Pembroke; on — 
whom her Majeſty was pleaſed to beſtow a penſion 

of 3000 |. per annum, payable out of the revenue of 

the poſt-office, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices. 


She likewiſe, appointed Matthew Aylmer, eſq; Promotion of 


admiral agd commander in chief of her Majeſty s admirals. 


fleet; the lord Durſley, vice-admiral z and Charles 
Wager, eſq; rear-admiral of the red; fir John 
Jennings admiral, and fir Edward Whitaker, vice- 
admiral of the white; and fir John Norris admi- 
ral, and John Baker, eſq; vice-admiral of the blue. 

The 8th of November, the duke of Marlbo- The duke 
rough landed at Alborough in Suffolk, from Hol- of Marlbo. 
land, and, on the 1oth,. came to St. James's. rough arrives 

The 15th of November, the parliamert of**St James's, | 
Great-Britain met, and the Queen bei come to The parlia- 
the houſe of peers, and the commons. feat for up, ment of 
her Majeſty made the following moſt gracious Great-Britain 
ſpeech to both houſes: 1 * 

My lords and 288 

Ic is a great ſatisfaction to me, that I am able N 
to give you 10 good an account of the progreſs dog 
of the war, ſince the laſt ſeflion of parliament, both houſes: 

* In the begining of this year, our enemies 
« made uſe of all their artifices, to amuſe us with 
6 falſe appearances, and deceittul inſinuations of 
their deſire of peace, in hopes that from hence, 

* means 2 be found to create ſome diviſions 
or jealouſies among the allies; but they were 
<< 1ntirely diſappointed in their expectations, and 
«* ſuch meaſures_ were taken on that occaſion, as 
made it impoſſible for them long to diiguiſe 
their inſincerity. The operations of the war 
were not delay*d 3 and the campain, which, not- 
% withſtanding the backwardneſs of the ſeaſon 
immediately followed, has been at leaſt as glo- 
«*« rious for the allies, as any of thoſe which have 


| « preceded it. 


* God ALMIGHTY has been pleaſed to bleſs us 
« with a moſt remarkable victory, and with ſuch 
«© other great and important ſucceſſes, both before 
and after it, that France is thereby become much 
„ more expoſed and open to the impreſſion of our 
* arms, and conſequently more in need of a peace, 
„than it was in the begining of this campain. 

However, the war ſtill, continuing, I find 
* myſelf obliged again to deſire you, gentlemen of 
e the houſe of commons, to grant me ſuch ſupplies 
« as you ſhall judge neceſſary for the aſſiſting our 
& allics in all parts, and the vigorous proſecution of 
% our advantages; that we may put the lait hand 
* to this great work, of reducing that exorbitant 
and oppreſſive power, which has ſo long threatned 
«© the liberties of Europe. 

I aſſure you, that all you give ſhall be care- 
fully applied to the uſe of the war, if it continues, 
or to the leſſening of the debts it has neceſſarily 
& occaſion'd, in caſe of a 2 which, tho? che 
„ many wants and diſtrefles of our enemies may 
* naturally lead us to expect, yet our own late ex- 
«« perience may fully conyince us, is not to be de- 
«© pended upon any other way, than by being in a 
condition to compel them to ſuch terms as may 
<< be ſafe and honorable for all the allies. _ 
My lords and gentlemen, Nat 

« I think it proper to take notice to you, that 
<< the great dearth and ſcarcity under which our 
* neighbors abroad have ſuffered this year, begins 
eto affect us, in ſome meaſure, at home, by the 
«*« temptation of profit, in carrying out too much 
* of our corn, while it bears ſo high a price in fo- 
rein parts. 

« This accaſions man oy from the 
& poor; for whoſe ſake I earneſtly recommend to 
you, to take this growing evil into your con- 

1 ſideration: 


* M 
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An x,“ ſideration; ng 9: neglected any thing on 


An* 1709. 


The com- 
vote 


thanks, and 


«© my part, towards t 
&« law would allow. * 
* canrſot conclude, without obſerving to you, 
« of what great advantage it will be, at this time, 
<« to the end we all propoſe to ourſelves, that the 
<< opreateſt diſpatch be given to the neceſſary prepa- 
« rations for carrying on the war.“ * | 
The firſt thing the commons did, on the day 
of their ſiting, after they had voted an addreſs to 
her Majeſty,, was the coming to this unanimous re- 


> remedying of it, that the 


2 congratula- ſqlution; 4+ That the late victory obtained by his 
gory 


compli- 
ment to the 


duke of Marl- 1. 


borough. 


His grace's 


Addreſſes of 
both houſes. 


—— 


« grace the duke of Marlborough, and the other 
great and important ſucceſſes of the Jaſt campain, 
were ſo remarkable, that this houſe thought itſelf 
obliged to expreſs how ſenſible they were of the 
honor and advantage which this kingdom, and 
«© the whole confederacy had received by his emi- 
nent ſervices : and that mr. comptroler, mr, ſe- 
cretary Boyle, mr. chancellor of the Exchequer, 
mr. Onſlow, lord Coningſby, mr. Nevil, lord 
William Powlet, mr. Craggs, mr. Compton, 
mr. Walpole, mr. Dolben, fir Charles Hedges, 
« lord Lumley, and fir Charles Cox, ſhould give 
e his grace the thanks of this houſe, and congra- 
« tulate his grace's ſafety and return to Great-Bri- 
« tain.” The commitee appointed by the com- 
mons, having on tlie 22d of November waited on 
his grace, with this reſolution, his grace was pleag'd 
to make the following anſwer : 3 

« It is a very great honor and ſatisfaction to me, 
« that the houtt of commons is pleaſed to take fo 
* much notice of my irideavors to ſerve the Queen 
« and my country. 5 

« ] cannot be uſt to all the officers and ſoldiers, 
«© who have ſerved me, unleſs I take this occaſion 
« to aſſure you, that their zral and affection for 
<« the ſervice, is equal to the courage and bravery 
„ they have ſhewn during this whole war.“ 

Both the lords and the commons took occaſion, 
in their addreſſes to her Majeſty, to ſhew the 
ſenſe they had of the great ſervices performed by 
his grace: the lords, in theirs, having expreſYd 
their joy, in ſeeing her Majeſty ſiting on her throne 
again, after that great misfortune, Which had de- 
priv'd them of her preſence, during the laſt ſeſſion, 
and return'd their thanks for her ſpeech; faid 
« the laſt campain was ſo very glorious, whether 
they conſider d the ſtrength of the towns which 
were taken, or the difficulty and importance of 
the victory, which was obtain*d, that they beg'd 
leave to contragulate her Majeſty upon the con- 
tinued ſucceſs of her arms, and thoſe of her 
allies, under her general, the duke of Marl- 
borough, whoſe conduct was worthy of the chief 
command, in ſo juſt a war, and whoſe valor 
was equal to the bravery of his troops.” And 
the commons, in their addreſs, faid : “ they beg'd 

leave to congratulate her Majeſty upon the con- 
tinued facceiles of the laſt campain, particularly 
the victory obtained near Mons, by the troops 
of her Majeſty, and thoſe of her allies, under 
the command of the duke of Marlborough. A 
victory ſo remarkable in all its circumſtances, as 
muſt convince her enemies, that the courage 
and reſolution of her troops, conducted by ſo 
great a general, are ſuperior to the greateſt diffi- 
culties. They likewiſe took notice how much 
they were obliged, by theſe glorious ſucceſſes, 
to expreſs their ſenſe of the honor and advan- 
e tages which this kingdom, and the whole con. 
« federacy, had received by his eminent ſervices.“ 
And aſſured her Majeſty, that they would inable 
4 her to carry on the war in ſuch a manner, as 
e ſhould oblige the common enemy to accept a 
« peace, upon ſuch terms, as ſhould be a laſting 
« ſecurity to her Majeſty and her allics. 
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The houſe of Jords having ordered the lord O. A u u., 
high-chancellor to return thanks to the duke of 6 1506: 
ar ſborough, for his eminent ſervices in the laſt YAY 
campain-z his lordſhip, at his grace's. firſt appear. | 
ance in. that auguſt aſſembly, this ſeſſion, diſcharp?d 
nis commiſſion, by a ſpeech to the toilowing 
= - . | | | 
* That he was commanded by the lords, to The lord- 
„give his grace the thanks of that houſe; for his chancellor re- 
continued and eminent ſervices to her Majeſty, turns the 
-and the public, during the laſt campain, Gu duke of deer 


which nothing could be greater ſaid, than what — 11 


her Majeſty (who always ſpeaks with the utmoſt houſe of 

certainty and exactneſs) had declared trom the lords. 

throne ; that it had been, at leaſt; as glorious 

as any which have preceded it : but that this 

repetition of the thanks of that auguſt aſſembly, 

had this advantage of the former, that i: mult 

be Icok'd upon as added to, and ſtanding on 

the foundations already laid in the records of 

** that houſe, for preſerving his memory freſh to 

© all future times. So that his grace had alſo the 

ſatisfaction of ſeeing this everlaſting monument 

** of his glory riſe every year much higher. To 
which his lordſhip added his wiſhes, that Gup 

might continue, in a wonderful manner, to pre- 

ſerve ſo invaluable à life, that he might not 

only add to that ſtructure, but finiſh all with 


the beauties and ornaments of an honorable 
and laſting peace.” | 


To which his grace replied, 


I look upon it as the greateſt mark of honor His grace's 
I could receive, that your lordſhips are pleaſc:d anſwer, 
to take notice of my indeavors to ſerve tlie 
_— and my country. I beg leave to do 
Juſtice to all the officers and ſoldiers, who 
have ſerted with me, It is not poſſible fot 
men to ſhew more zeal for her Majeſty's ſer- 
Vice, or greater bravery, than they done.“ 
The parliament, in the mean time, had not ſer A ſupply 
a month, before they had granted all the neceſſary voted. 
ſums tor the ſervice of the inſuing year, amount ing 
in all to 6,384,2661. 78. 14, the particulars of 
which being very near the ſame the- reader has 
already ſcen in the liſts of foregoing years, I ſhall 
not repeat them here 

For raiſing this large ſum, beſide: the land, malt, Ways and 
and other uſual taxes; 4 new duty was lai) upon means. 
houſes, or windows, as alſo on coals, culm and 
cinders, for thirty-two years, to raiſe u yearly ſum 
of 135,000]. to pay the intereſt of 1,500,000]. / 
to be raiſed by way of lottery. | | 

The greateſt part of this ſeſſioh was imployed Proſecution o 
in the proſecution of dr. Herry Sacheverel, preacher dx. Sache- 
at St. Saviour's, in Southwark, for two ſer- el. 
mons delivered by him; one at the aſſtizts at 
Derby, the 15th of Auguſt; the other at St. 
Paul's, on the 5th of November, laſt preceding. 
Theſe being printed, the commons vored them, on 
the 13th of December, to be maliciuus, ſcan- 
„ dalous, and ſeditious Jibe!s, highly reflecting 
% on her Majeſty and her government, the late 
„happy revolution, and the Poſtanc ſucceſſion :*? * 
and order'd that the doctor -ſhould appcar before 
them, the next day, where he acknowleged the 
ſermons to be his; and ſaid he was incout.iged to 
print the laſt, by fir Samuel Garrate, the lo d- 
mayor, before whom he had preachd u: but the 
lord-mayor, who was a member of the houſe, ' 
denying he had ordered or incouraged the printing 
it, the whole weight of their reſeitment tel! upon 
the doctor. When he came before the houſe, 
dr. Lancaſter, vice- chancellor of Oxford, accom- 
panied him thither, and he was met by above 100 
eminent clergymen, in the court of requeſts, a- 
mong whom were ſeveral of the Queen's chaplains. 


cc 


The commons ordered the doctor into cuſtody of 
their 
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Aux, their ſerjeant, and, on the 15th impeach'd him, 
Q. ſer} 5 4 


Ay? 1709. at the Par of the houſe of lords, 


gh crimes 
and miſdemeanors, refuſing to admit him to bail: 
but their lordſhips, upon the commons delivering 
him over to the black-rod, ganted him that indul- 


The commons having proceeded thus far in 
order to puniſh' dr. Sacheverel, ſome members 
took on from thence, to ſpeak in favor of 
another divine, whoſe principles were more agre- 
able to the ſentiments * | the majority of that houſe 
mean mr. Benjamin Hoadley (now lord biſhop 
of Wincheſter) who, in ſeveral writings, had vin- 
dicated the revolution; and it was hereupon re- 
ſolved; 1. That the reverend mr. Benjamin 
* Hoadley, rector of St. Peter's Poor, London, for 
having often ſtrenuouſly juſtified the principles 
« on which her Majeſty and the nation proceeded, 
in the late happy revolution, had juſtly merited 
1% the favor and recommendation of this houſe. 
* 2, That an humble addreſs be preſented to 
* her Majeſty, that ſhe would be graciouſly pleaſ- 
ed to beſtow ſome dignity in the church, on 
& che ſaid mr. Hoadley, for his eminent ſervices 
* both to the church and ſtate.” This addreſs 
having been preſented to the Queen, by mr. ſe- 
cretary Boyle, her Majeſty anſwered : That ſhe 
* would take a proper opportunity to comply 
« with their defire.” However the — which 
ſoon after inſued at court, deprived mr. Hoadley 


of the beneſit of this favor during her Majeſty's 


An' 110. 


muſt refer to the trial at large. 


n. 
The articles of impeachment being prepared, 
were carried up to the lords the 13th of January, 
and were in ſubſtance : 
1. That dr. Sacheverel, in the ſermons above 
« mention'd, did ſuggeſt and maintain, that the 
« means uſed to bring about the revolution were 
« odious and unjuſtifiable. 
2. © That the toleration was unreaſonable, and 
«« the allowance of it unwarantable. 
3. That the church of land was in great 
« peril and adverſity under her Majeſty's adminiſ- 
& tration; and 
| 4+ That her Majeſty's adminiſtration, both in 
« eccleſiaſtical and civil affairs, tended to the de. 
« ſtruction of the conſtitution.” | 
The doctor having denied the charge, in his an- 
ſwer, and the commons replied to it, he was 
brought to his trial, before the lords in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, the 27th of February, at which her Ma- 
jeſty was preſent, in a private apartment ſeveral 
days, and ſeats were provided for the whole houſe 
of commons, as a commitee, who attended the trial. 
On this occaſion, many very Flearned ſpeeches 
were made, as well for as againſt the doctor, by 
the ers for the houſe of commons on one ſide, 
and the door's council on the other, for which I 
The queſtion was 
afterwards put in the houſe of peers, ** that the 
« commons had made good their firſt article of im- 
« peachment, and alſo the ſecond, third and fourth 
«« ſucceſſively ;” and it was reſolved on every ar- 
ticle, in the affirmative. The 20th of March, the 
lords being come down from their houſe, to the 
court erected in Weſtminſter-hall, _ yon 5 
in put to ever » begining with the youngeſt, 
n. — detiver'd their reſpective opinions, 
the lord-chancellor number'd them, and declared, 
that there were 120 of their lordſhips preſent ; of 
whom ſixty-three had found dr. Sacheverel guilty 
of the high crimes and miſdemeanors charged on 
him, by the impeachment of the houſe of com- 
mons, and fifty- two had found him not guilty. 
The doctor being brought to the bar, moved 
in arreſt of judgment; after which the lords ad- 
journed to their houſe ; and, on the 23d, the com- 


mons came up, with their ſpe 


the doctor, who was again brought to the bar, that 


his exceptions in arreſt of judgment had been over- 
ruled ; Ed then — A SITE the — 
„ as * : , | 

„ You, Henry Sacheverel, doctor in divini 
e ſhall be, and you are hereby injoined not 10 
« preach, during the term of three years next in. 
* ſuing : that your two printed ſermons, refer'q 
to by the impeachment of the houſe of commons 
% ſhall be burnt before the Royal-Exchange, in 
London, between the hours of one and two 
* o'clock, on the 27th of this inſtant March, by 
the hands of the common hangman, in the pre- 
«© ſence of the lord- mayor of London, and the 
* ſheriffsot London and Middleſex.” The doctor 
being withdrawn, an order was made, directed to 
the lord- mayor and ſherifts, to ſee the ſentence 
executed: but the lord-mayor inſiſting, that he was 
a member of the houſe of commons, he was excuſed 
from his attendance at burning of the ſermons 
purſuant to their lordſhips ſentence, and ſo left the 
1 of it to the ſheriffs. | 

is favorable ſentence was look'd upon b 

doctor's friends, rather as an acquital, — * 
demnation: and that night, ſeveral of the ſtreets of 
London and Weſtminſter were illuminated, and 
bonfires made, where every one who paſs'd by was 
compelPd to drink the doctor's health. There 
were, likewiſe, during the trial, ſeveral riots and diſ- 
turbances; and that part of the mob who «eſpouſed 
his cauſe, expreſs'd their reſentment againtt the 
Diſſenters : The 1ſt of March in particular they 
reſorted to the noted mr. Burgeſs's meeting-houſe, 
near Drury-lane, and having pull'd down the pulpit, 
pews, wainſcot, and all that was combuſtible, they 
carried them to Lincoln's-inn-fields, and made a 
bone-fire of them,crying out High-church andSache- 
verel. Several other meeting-houſes alſo ſuffered ; hut 
a ſtop was put to theſe riotous proceedings, and the 
mob diſpers'd, by a detachment of the horſe- guards; 
after which the guards were doubled, and the train'd- 
bands commanded to their arms, while the trial 
laſted, to prevent farther miſchief, 

The houſe of peers ordered, that a 
intitled ; an intire confutation of mr. 


to demand judg- Q. a 
ment; whereupon the lord- chancellor acquainted A 


N* 2: 
1710, 


mphlet, Books ard 
oadley's pamphlets 


e book of the original government,“ ſhould be burnt. 


burnt, at the ſame time and place, with dr. Sa- 
cheverel's ſermon. The commons alſo ordered 
the following books and papers to be burnt by 


the hangman : viz. 1. A collection of paſſages 


«« refer*d to by. dr. Sacheverel, in anſwer to the ar- 
s ticles of impeachment. 2. The rights of the Chri- 
0 ſtian church aſſerted. 3. A defenſe of the rights 
& of the Chriſtian church; and 4. A treatiſe on 
e the word Perſon, by —— Clarendon of the Tem- 
« ple, eſq;“ And they were burnt accordingly. 

The parliament having finiſh'd the buſineſs be- 
fore them, her Majeſty came to the houſe the 5th 
of April, and having given the royal aſſent to 
the bills which were prepar'd, made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes : 

My lords and gentlemen, 


It is with great ſatisfaction that I come hither The Queen's 
« at this time, to return you my hearty thanks ſpeech to 
« for the many marks of duty and affection which both houſes. 


c you have given me, thro' the whole courſe of 
ce this ſeſſion. 

« And I am to thank you, gentlemen of the 
* houſe of commons, in a very particular man- 
«© ner, for the great diſpatch which you have 
« made, in providing, fo early in the year, ſuch 
« great and effectual ſupplies for the public ſer- 
& vice: this cannot but make me very deſirous to 
cc repeat the aſſurances I gave you, at the opening 


“ of tha ſeſſion, that they ſhould be very _ 
| « fully 
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« fully, a plied to the uſes for which you have 
oe. wid 1956: 

y lords and gentlemen, n 
I cannot ſufficiently expreſs to you my great 
„ concern, that you have had ſo neceſlary. an 
«© occaſion of taking up a great part of your time 
© towards the latter end of this ſeſſion. k 
I am confident no Prince that ever fat on 
« the throne has been more really and ſincerely 
kind to the church than myſelf, nor ever had a 
« more true and tender concern for its welfare and 
« proſperity than I have, and always ſhall con- 
tinue to have. 


« 'The ſuppreſſing immorality, and profane and 
other wicked and malicious libels, is what I 
have always earneſtly recommended; and ſhall 
be glad of the firſt opportunity,. to give my 
« conſent to any laws that might effectually con- 
0 duce to that end: but this being an evil com- 
«« plained of in all times, it is very injurious to 
take a pretence ftom thence to inſinuate, that 
the church is in any danger from my admini- 
0 OT ETON ETON 1 
1 could heartily wiſh that men would ſtudy 
to be quiet, and do their own buſineſs, rather 
than buſy themſelves in reyiving queſtions and 
diſputes of a very high nature, — which muſt 
be with an ill intention, ſince they can only tend 
to foment, but not to heal, our animoſities and 
diviſions. e 
« For my own part, it has pleaſed Gop to give 
ſucceſs to my indeavors, for the union of my 
two kingdoms, which I muſt ever eſteem as one 
of the greateſt bleſſings of my reign : ſo I hope 
his divine goodneſs will ſtill continue favorable, 
and make me the happy inſtrument of that yet 
© more deſirable union of the hearts of all my 
people, in the bonds of mutual affection ; that 
ſo there may remain no other contention among 
you, but who ſhall exceed the other, in contri- 
buting to advance our preſent happineſs, and 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, | 
« Finding, by the advices from abroad, that 
© our army has not yet taken the field, and that 
<< the plenipotentiaries of France are till in Hol- 
« Jand, I think it proper, at preſent, to make the 
cc prorogation but for a very ſhort time.“ 
Her Majeſty having finiſh'd her ſpeech, the 
parliament was, by her orders, prorogued to the 
18th of that month. 

The moſt important acts paſs'd this ſeſſion, be- 
ſide the land, malt, and uſual taxes, were the fol- 
lowing: 1.“ An act to prohibit the exportation 
4 of corn, for a year, occaſioned by the exceſſive 
« dearneſs of grain. 2, An act for granting new 
« duties of exciſe, for a fund for raiſing 900,000 l. 
« by the fale of annuities. . 3. An act for laying 
« certain duties upon candles, and certain rates 


<< 
A 
40 


«c 
Ll 

cc 
* 

«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 


„ upon monies to be given with clerks and ap- 


«c 
4 


rentices. 4. An act for explaining and in- 
E the act 6 Ann, ſor the ſecurity of her 
«« Majeſty's perſon and government. 5. An act 
«« for the better ſecurity of rents, and to prevent 
«« frauds commited by tenants. 6. An act for re- 
«« oulating the price and aſſize of bread. 7. An 
« act for incouraging learning, by veſting the 
copies of printed books in the authors or purcha- 
s ſers of ſuch copies. 8. An act to continue the 
« act for recruiting her Majeſty's land- forces and 
« marines, for the ſervice of the year 1710. 9. An 
act tor imploy ing the manufactures, by incou- 


40 
«co 
«c 


yarn. 10. An act to continue the act for pu- 
«6 


niſhing mutiny and deſertion, 8c. and, 11. An 
« a for raiſing the militia for the year 1710. 


During this ſeſſion of parliament, the houſe of | 


commons being informed, that the States-general 
Ne 45. Vol. III. 


raging the conſumption on raw- ſilk and mohair- | 


were inclin'd. to grant paſſes to French pleni- O. A x . 
potentiaries to come = Holland, — order to 25 1710. 
renew a negociation of peace, they addreſs'd her 
getz, that ſhe would be plear'd to ſend the The duke of 
* duke of Marlborough forthwith into Holland.“ Marlborough 
To which ſhe was pleas'd to anfwer, **. thar the WE OP 
had already given the neteſſary directions * 
his immediate departure 3? accordingly he de- 

parted the very next day, and arrived the 7th 

of March, N. S. in Holland; where I ſhall 

leave him, to give a brief account of a tranſaction 

at home, which was, as it were, prefatory to the 

great change in the miniſtry which ſoon after 

inſued. The parliament was not long prorogued, 

when the = took a ſtep which gave occaſio 

to ſevere refleCtions : the duke of Shrewſbury bad 

left England towards the concluſion of the fore- 

going. reign, as it was faid, becauſe a warmer cli- 

mate was neceſſary for his health. He ſtaid ſeveral 

years at Rome, where he became acquainted with 

a Roman lady; who, upon his return to England, 

followed him to Augſburg, where ſhe overtook 

him, and declared herſelf a Proteſtant ; upon 

which he married her there, and came back with 

her to England, in 1706. Biſhop Burnet ſays, it 

was thought (by the party he moſt favor'd) that 

his leaving England, and living ſo long out of it, 

while. we were in ſo much danger at home, added 

to his marriage, gave juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion (of 

his principles, I prefume he means). The duke of 
Marlborough, and the lord Godolphin, lived till 

in friendſhip with him, and ſtudied to overcome 

the jealouſies ſome had of him. He ſeem'd not to 

be concern'd at the diſtance in which he was kept 

from buſineſs z but a few days after the parliament The duke of 
was prorogued, the Queen, without communicating Shrewſbury 
the matter to any of her miniſters, took the made lord- 
chamberlain's white ſtaff from the earl of Kent <hamberlain. 
(whom, in recompence, ſhe advanced to be a duke) 

and gave it to the duke of Shrewſbury. This oc- 

caſioned no ſmall uneaſineſs; it being from thence 
concluded, that a total change of the miniſtry 

would quickly follow; and it was believed (ſays 

biſhop Burnet) there was a ſecret management, be- 

tween him and mr. Harley, with the new favorite. 

The Queen's inclination to the latter, and her 


{ alienation from the ducheſs of Marlborough, began 


now to appear more and more, and broke out upon 
many, tho? trivial occafions. The ducheſs retired The duchefs 
hereupon from court, and was ſeen no more at itof Marlbo- 
in this reign. The duke of Shrewſbury (continues rough retires 
our pre late) gave the miniſters very poſitive aſſu- from court. 
rances, that his principles were the ſame they had 

been during the laſt reign, and were in no reſpect 

altered; upon which he deſired to enter into con- 

ferences with them; but there was now too much 

ground given for ſuſpicion. 

It is now time to take a view of what was Negociations 
doing all this while in Holland, with regard to the for a peace. 
negociations for a peace. Tho? all thoughts of a 
treaty ſeem'd to be at a ſtand, towards the conclu- 
ſion of the foregoing year; yet, upon the vigorous Farther over- 
reſolutions taken in Great-Britain and Holland, for tures made 
the continuance of the war, the court of France by France. 
thought fit to make farther overtures of peace. In 
order to this, the marquis de Torcy ſent, on the 
2d of January, another project, which being re- Need by 
jected by the allies, the French reſolved to make the allies. 
farther overtures, and diſpatch'd a cabinet- courier 
to the Hague, with a letter from the marquis de 
Torcy to monſ. Pettecum, importing: 

„That the French King conſented, that the Others pro- 
« preliminaries, which were concerted the year be- poſed. b 
« fore, ſhould be the foundation of the future 
« treaty ; and had appointed the marſhal d'Uxel- 

% Jes, and the abbot de Polignac, his plenipo- 


e tentiaries, to treat with the allies of an equiva- 
| | 8 “ lent, 
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Q. An u,“ lent, for the thirty-ſeventh article, relating to 
An* 1510.“ the evacuation. of Spain; and that the ſaid 
* miniſters would be ready to meet thoſe of the 
t& allies at 7 or any other place, if the 
te Allies would but ſend them the neceſſary paſſes.” 
This courier arrived the. 2d of February, N. S. 
at the Hague, and his diſpatches were communi- 
cated the fame day, by monſ. Pettecum, to the 
grand penſionary, who communicated them like- 
Gifs the next day to the plenipotentiaries of the 
Emperor and the Queen of Great-Britain. Several 
conferences being hereupon held between theſe mi- 
niſters and the deputies. of the States-general, in 
which meſſieurs Buys and Vanderduſſen aſſiſted, 
the French courier was ſent back the 13th of the 
fame month, with an anſwer from monſ. Pettecum, 
to the marquis de Torcy's letter, importing : 
Reſolution of That the laſt declaration of the court of 
the allies. 4 France being in uncertain and ambiguous terms, 
te the allies required his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
© ſhould declare, in plain and expreſſive words, 
te that he conſented to all the preliminaries, except 
tc the thirty-ſeventh article; which done, the allies 
* would ſend paſſes to his miniſters, to treat of 
« an equivalent for the ſaid article. 
The F rench court was not Jong in reſolving, ſo 
earneſtly did they at leaſt appear, at that time, 
inclinable to a peace; for, on the 20th, another 


courier came to the Hague, with a ſatisfactory an- 


Paſſes granted wer; and, on the 23d, was ſent back, with the 
for the French paſſes for the French pleniporentiaries. There now 
+> 4p ſeemed to be ſome hopes, that the French were in 
p earneſt ; however as the States foreſaw the ill effects 
of ſuffering the French miniſters to come into thezr 
country, who, by their agents, were every where 
ſtiring up the le againſt the government, as if 
they were prolonging the war without a neceſſity, 
. they therefore appointed Gertruydenburg, to be the 
place to which the French miniſters were to come, 
to treat with the deputies whom they ſhould ſend 
to meet them, 

The gth of March, N. S. the French plenipo- 
tentiaries came to Anwerp, where they deſired that 
monſ. Pettecum ſhould meet them, before they 
entered into conference, but this was refus'd them : 
they therefore went on board a yacht prepared for 
them at Mordyke, where meſſieurs Buys and Van- 
derduſſen, the ties of the States for this treaty, 

ſoon after met them, and had a conference with 
They anive them. The next day they had another for ſeve- 
denburg. kal hours, after which the deputies ſet out for the 
Hague, to make their report to their High-mighti- 
neſſes, and the French plenipotentiaries went to 

Gertruydenburg. 
To give a particular account of the ſubject- mat- 
ter of debate, in every day's conference, from 
the 21ſt of March when they begun again, to 
the latter end of July, when they intirely broke 
off, would be too tedious; I ſhall therefore 
only give the reader a ſummary account of what 
was propoſed and inſiſted on by the plenipotentiaries 
of France, on one fide, and the deputies of the 
States on the other, without any regard to time 

and order. 
A ſummary The French propoſed, that the dominions in 
— of the Italy, with the iſlands, ſhould be given to one of 
Gon, © the competitors for the Spaniſh monarchy, without 
naming which; tho' it was underſtood that t 

meant King Philip. The deputies did not abſo- 
lutely reject this; but ſhewed that the Emperor 
would never conſent to part with Naples, nor give 
the French ſuch footing in Italy; and of this the 
| French ſeemed to be ſenſible. The firſt conference 
ended upon the return of the courier whom they 
ſent to Verſailles. They moved for another con- 
ference, and upon ſeveral propolitions, there were 


m_— 


on that of the places on the coaſt of Tuſcany. 
However, at length, they went off from that too, 
and infiſted only on Sicily and Sardinia; The par- 
tition ſeeming now to be ſettled, the deputies 
preſſed . the French ey . to give them 
ſolid aſſurances of King Philip's quiting Spain and 
the Weſt-Indies; to this (upon notice firſt given 
to the court of France) they anſwer'd, that his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty would enter into meaſures, 
with the allies, to force him to it. Many diff 
culties were ſtarted about the troops to be imployed, 
what their number ſhould be, and who ſhould 
command them; but, after all, it appear'd that 
the execution would be imprafticable. It was then 
propoſed, that the French ſhould te a ſum of 
mony annually during the war wit rain > but 
there again new difficulties aroſe, both in ſettlin 
the ſum, and ſecuring the payment : the Frenc 
offer'd, for the latter, the bankers of Paris; but 
theſe were no ſecurity ; becauſe they would all be 
oblig'd to break whenever their King might have 
a mind they ſhould. In ſhort, it was evident, by 
all their proceedings, that they deſigned only to 
divide the allies, by this offer of a partition, to 
which the States conſented 3 and for which the 
French hoped the houſe of Auſtria would have 
been inraged againſt them. The French demand- 
ed an aſſurance of the deputies, that no other 
articles ſhould be inſiſted on but thoſe in the pre- 
liminaries; this the deputies abſolutely refuſed ; 
for they had reſerved a power, by one of the pre- 
liminaries, to all the allies, to make farther de- 
mands, when a general treaty ſhould be opened : 
they ſaid indeed that they themſelves would de- 
mand no more; but they could not pretend to 
limit the reſt of the allies from their juſt demands. 
This was another artifice to provoke the Emperor 
and the duke of Savoy; as if the States intended 
to force them to accept of ſuch a peace as they 
ſhould preſcribe. In another conference the States 
rejected the offer of a ſum of mony for carrying 
on the war in Spain, and therefore inſiſted on it, 
that the French ſhould explain themſelves on the 
ſubje& of evacuating Spain and the Weſt-Indies, 
in favor of King Charles III, before they could 
declare their intentions with relation to the parti- 
tion; and added, that all farther conferences would 
be to no purpoſe till that was done. 

The French were now reſolved to break off the 
negociation z and therefore thought proper to call 
this demand of the States a formal rupture of the 
treaty z and upon the return of an expreſs, which 
they had ſent to Verſailles, after ſeveral letters 
had paſs d between them and monſ. Pettecum, for 
decency fake, they wrote a long letter to the 

d penſionary, in the form of a manifeſto, and 
o returned back to France. 


any other miniſters being concern'd in it; and 
the count de Sinzendorf, the Imperial miniſter, 
having twice deſired to be preſent at the con- 
ferences, it was refuſed by the Dutch; whereupon 
he ſent an expreſs to Prince Eugene, who was 


hey | then in the army, to know his opinion. He ad- 


viſed him to follow the example of the Britiſh 
miniſters, whoſe miſtreſs was ſatisfied to leave 
it wholly to the wiſdom and integrity of the 

States-general : but for what reaſon this was 
done, and whether the Dutch dealt unfairly by 
the allies, in this negociation, as many in England 
had, at that time, a jealouſy they did (tho* I 
hope without a cauſe) I ſhall not pretend to deter- 


ſeveral conferences rene wd. The French King Q. A 
deſiſted from his demand of Naples, but inſiſted Aw 


This treaty was manag'd by the French pleni- Some re- 
gs on the part of France, and by the marks o 
ch deputies, on the part of the allies, without tis treat. 


_— 
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Q. Ax u, mine (1). The laſt conference broke off with | ſhe had not determined to make any other 
an? 1710. great hears, and monſieur Vanderduſſen having uſed change; and that when ever ſhe ſhould, ſhe would Ad 1710. 
3 ome warm expoſtulations, the abbot de Polignac | take care that the public credit might not be in 

replied, in very high terms, reproaching the Dutch | jured thereby. She likewiſe, ſay the former, ſaid 

wich ' ingratitude towards the crown of France (2). | the ſame thing herſelf, to the miniſters of the Em- 

Whether France ever deſign'd any thing, by all | peror and the States reſiding here. Theſe concur'd 

this negociation, farther than to quiet their own | to expreſs their joy in this reſolution of the Queen's, 

people, and to amuſe and divide the allies, is yet | not to make any farther change, and added to it 

a ſecret; « but if they really intended 4 peace, | their advice, that ſhe would not diſſolve the parlia- 

the reaſon of their going off from it (ſays biſhop | ment, as it began to be ſurmiſed ſhe would. This 

„ Burner) muſt have been the account they then | (ſays biſhop Burnet) was repreſented by thoſe who 

„had of our diſtractions in England; which | had never been vers'd in the negociations of Princes 

might make them 'conclude, that we could not | in an alliance, as a bold intruding into the Queen's 

„be ina condition to carry on the war (3).“ councils ; tho? nothing (adds he) is more common, 

Before I enter into a relation of the tranſaRtions | than for Princes to offer mutual advices, in ſuch 

of this campain, I ſhall juſt take a farther view of | caſes (4). * * 

the great change in the face of affairs at home, that! About two months after the change of ſecretary A total 

I may afterwards continue the affairs of war, in one | of ſtate (viz. the 8th of Auguſt) the Queen dif- change in- 

connexion, to the end of the year. miſs d the earl of Godolphin, from the poſt of * 
Achange of The Queen's intention to make a change in her | lord- treaſurer, and, the next day, put the treaſury 
the miniſtry, miniſtry began now to hreak out : the 14th of June, | in commiſſion : lord Powlet was the firſt inform 
in England ſhe diſmilg'd the earl of Sunderland, from the office | in the commiſſion, but mr. Harley, who He he 
begun. of ſecretary of ſtate, without aſſigning any mal- | ſame time appointed chancellor and under-trea- 
verſation on his part, and gave the ſcals to the lord ſurer of the Exchequer, was the perſon with whom 
Dartmouth. This began to cauſe ſome uneaſineſs, | the ſecret was lodged ; and it was (ſays biſhop Bur- 
both at home and abroad ; but her Majeſty, to pur | net) viſible, that he was the chicf miniſter : and 
a ſtop to, or at leaſt to leſſen it, told her ſubjects | how it appear'd, that a total change of the mi- 
here, particularly the governor of the bank, and | niſtry, and a diſſolution of the parliament were 
gave orders to her miniſters abroad, to aſſure her | reſolved on. To enter into a diſcuftion of the rea- 


allies, that ſhe would make no other changes, | ſons alledged for and againſt this ſtep of the | 


Q. Ann, 


Tho? others ſay, that ſhe told them, ſhe had ſome | Queen's, would carry me too far: I ſhall, there. 
time before reſolved, to remove the earl of Sun- | fore only obſerve, that, in September, the Queen 
derland, for particular reaſons of ſtate : but that | came to council, and called for a-proclamation to 


— 


nth tas. Mods. 


—_ 
WA = 


(1) Thoſe who think the Dutch dealt unfairly by us in this treaty, and broke it off, when it was upon the point of being 
concluded, afk ; How long would Spain have been able to have reſiſted the united force of the allies, without the aſſiſtance 
« of France? If it could be ſuppos'd that King Philip would have refus'd to comply with what his grandfather had ſtipulated 
«© for him, and thereby loſing even Sicily and Sardinia, as well as his other dominions ? Beſide, the barrier towns, 
„ which were agreed to be deliver'd up to the Emperor and the Dutch, would have requir'd ſome years to conquer; and had. 
«© the French been never ſo infincere, as was pretended, the allies would have gain'd ſuch an addition of ſtrength by them, 
„ as would have render'd France much leſs formidable than it had been. Had it been our own caſe, and the fortune of war had 
reduced us to a neceſſity of abandoning King Charles, and the French had inſiſted, that the allies ould not only not aſſiſt him, 
«<< but turn their arms againſt the Prince they had ſet up, would it not have been thought a molt extravagant demand? And, 
«« if it would, was it not much more unreaſonable to defire the French King to enter 
<« he was ſo nearly allied, by the ties of blood, as well as all other ingagements ? . | 
% Wehad indeed, (ſay they) ſo long talk'd of the boundleſs ambition and exorbitant power of France, that we affected to 
have a dread of it, even after that kingdom was reduced ſo low, that our own generals gave out, they could not make head 
« againſt us another year. TE | £4 | | 
Every propoſal that faid to come from France, was ſtill condemn'd as unreaſonable before it was examin'd ; and if 
« the reaſonableneſs was ſo conſpicuous, that it could not be denied, than we were taught to exclaim * their inſincerity. 
«« In ſhort (continue they) ome of the powers ingag d in the grand alliance were ſuch gainers by the war, the charge 
« whereof was bore by their neighbors, that any peace whatever muſt have been to their diſadvantage ; and, therefore, it 18 
«« not to be thought ſtrange, if they talk loudly of the enemy's infincerity, and rejected all their propoſals. The daily acqui- 
«« fition of new dominions, at the expence of others, poſſibly put ſuch a biaſy upon their judgmenes, that they might, in ſome 
* meaſure, believe what they affirm'd. Life of Queen Ann, Vol. II. p. 237. | 2 : 
(2) The French, who retort the inſincerity they are charg d with upon the Dutch, ſay, it was evident they did not act in- 
genuouſly, becauſe they would not ſuffer the conferences to be held at the Hague. They knew the populace, who were im- 
patient for a peace, would there have diſcover'd the infincerity of their rulers; who yet remember'd the diſſatisfaction which 
appear'd in them, upon monſieur de Torcy's leaving the Hague, the foregoing year, and that they then aſſembled, in a tumul- 
tuous manner, to preſs him not to depart till a peace was concluded. For this-reaſon (ſay they) the Dutch inſiſted, that the 
French plenipotentiaries ſhould not come farther than Nr till che preliminaries were concluded, which, they 
very well knew, France could never accept of; and then, they could inſinuate to the people, that it was France refus'd a peace, 
tho very reaſonable conditions were offer d. Till now the courts of Vienna and London were accus'd of having rais'd diffi- 
culties to obſtruct the peace 3 t now the public began to be andeceiv'd, and it plainly appear'd that thoſe who were at the head of 
the government in Holland, were not ſo weary of the war as their ſubjects. Their diſingenuity was likewiſe vifible, when 
they propos'd to hold conferences, which they had not ſo much at heart, as they would have had it believ'd. The intereſt of 
the houſe of Auſtria ſerved to countenance the ambition they had of increaſing their own power. They were for taking advan- 
rage of the troubles of Europe, and the misfortunes of France, to appropriate to themſelves the reſt of the Low-countries, and 
the whole trade of the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, that they might thereby be inabled to give laws to Europe, This was the view of 
the Dutch, and they ſhewed it plain enough by their co , in the conferences at the Hague and Gertruydenburg. They open'd 
the eyes of all the powers 2 * — aal. Val. Til. 5. * and the like, I ſay, were the reaſonings of the 
partiſans of France. Lediard's life of Marſborough, Vol. III. p. 16. 1 
3 It was obſerved, that from this time, the French were no more ſo deſirous of a peace, and that they talk'd of it with 
more indifference ; whether it was, that they flattered themſelves with a diverſion from the North, or whether it was, as biſhop 
Burnet obſerves, the diviſions which began to break dut at the court of Great-Britain, that made them hope ſome happy revo- 
Jution in their favor. It is certain (as father Daniel _— that, as matters went afterwards, the allies had cauſe to repent 
their not accepting the offers made them at Gertruydenburg ; but there is on the contrary (as le Clerc remarks) all the reaſon 
in the world to believe, that they had not repented, if it had not been for ſome unforeſeen events, which 2 a ſtrange 
change in the face of things; and, by raiſing the forlorn hopes of the French, were the occaſion of the allies loſing the prin- 
cipal advantages, which they had grounds to promiſe themſelves, from the glorious ſucceſſes of the war. 2 | 
(4) It was likewiſe ſaid, in excuſe of her Majeſty's allies intermedling, or giving their advice in this matter, that there 
ſeem's to be a parallel caſe, in the Queen's interpoſing at the court of Vienna, in favor of ſome of the Emperor's Proteſtant 
ſubjeQs ; and even, in the parſiament's defire, that application ſhould be made to the Emperor, to ſend Prince Eugene to com- 
mand in Spain. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. III. p. 23. | Bit - Jiffolve 


into a war with King Philip, to whom 
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Q. An N, diſſolve che parliament, which ſir Simon Harcourt, 
An' 17 to. (made attorney- general, in the room of fir James 
— Montague, who quited that 


ff 


| ſt) had prepared: 
when it was read, the lord chancellor offered to 
ſpeak : but her Majeſty roſe up, and would admit 
of no debate; but ordered the writs for a new 
parliament to be prepared. About the ſame time, 
ſhe diſmiſgd the lord Sommers, and, in his room, 
made the earl of Rocheſter lord preſident of the 
council : ſhe ſent to the duke of Devonſhire for 
the lord ſteward's ſtaff, and gave it to the duke of 
Buckingham : mr. Boyle was diſmiſſed from being 
ſecretary of ſtate, and mr. St. John (now lord 
Bolinbroke) had the ſeals : the carl of Derby was 


removed from being chancellor of the duchy of 


Lancaſter, and was ſucceeded by the lord Berkley. 


Several great I pon all theſe removes, the lord chancellor came, 
— of on the 23d of September, and deliver'd up the 
re, lay 


down their 


poſts. 


The campain 
in F 


great ſeal z but the Queen, not looking for this, 
was {urprized at it: and not knowing how to dil- 
poſe of it, ſhe (as biſhop Burnet ſays) with an un- 
uſual earneſtneſs, preſs'd him to keep it one day 
longer; and the day following, ſhe having con- 
fider'd the matter with her favorites, mrs. Maſham 
and mr. Harley, received it very readily. At firſt 
ſhe commited it to the cuſtody of three lords com- 


miſſioners, viz. ſir Thomas Trevor, lord chief 


Juſtice of the common-pleas 3 Robert Tracy, eſq; 
a judge in the ſame court, and mr. Scroop, baron 
of the Exchequer in Scotland; but it was ſoon 


— 


after given to ſir Simon Harcourt. The earl of 
Wharton deliver'd up his commiſſion of lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; and that was given to the duke 
of Ormond . and the earl of Orford, with ſome of 


the commiſſioners of the admiralty, withdrew from 
that board, in whoſe room others were put. Se- 
veral other changes were made, both in civil and 
military imploys ; which for brevity ſake I paſs 
b 


" Princd Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, 


having, as I ſaid above, left the management of the 


treaty at Gertruydenburg wholly to the French 
miniſters and the Dutch deputies, were no leſs in- 
tent on opening the campain than if no ſuch ne- 
gociation had been on foot, To this end, they ſet 
out from the Hague, the 15th of April, N. S. for 
Tournay, near which place the confederate troops 
were ordered to rendezvous : it having been agreed, 
that they ſhould again act in concert this year, in 


the Netherlands. The French had imployed the 


whole winter in ſtrengthening their lines to cover 


Douay, and their other frontier towns, and they 


were now ſo vain to call them impregnable: 
notwithſtanding which the confederate generals 
reſoved their firſt attempt ſhould be on theſe 
impregnable lines. The neceſſary p ions be- 
ing made, the army began their march, the 20th, 
at five in the afternoon, in two columns, the 
right, commanded by the duke of Marlborough, 
to Pont à Vendin, and the left, by Prince Eugene, 
to Pont-Oby on the Deule. This march, which 
was continued all night, was fo ſudden and fo well 
regulated, that, notwithſtanding the great Þ a- 
rations the French had made to fortify and efend 
their lines, and tho? the chevalier de Luxemburg 
was incamp'd for that purpoſe, near St. Amand, 
and the marſhal de Monteſquion (or d' Artagnan) 
had aſſembled about forty battalions and fixty 


ſquadrons (ſome accounts ſay but thirty {quadrons) 


| 


ſix in the morning, 


near Lens and Bethune :,yet the next day, about 
| the Prince of Wirtemberg, and 
lieutenant-gene 
fifreen battalions, and fifty, ſquadrons, from the 
duke of Marlborough's column; enter'd.. theſe 
lines, at Pont à Vendin, without any oppoſition 
the few troops, who guarded that poſt, bei 
priz'd, and retiring at the approach of. the confe- 
derates, without firing one ſhot. The French not 
1 that the confederate army was ſo near 
them, were moſtly out that morning, in queſt of 
forage, ſo that their generals had hardly any caval 
with them; and this likewiſe occaſion d the loſs of 


a good part of their officers baggage, their ſer- 
vants being with the foragers. 


federate army 
command of the duke of Marlborou 
Vendin, and the left, under that of Prince Eugene, 
at Courieres. This ſtruck ſuch an alarm among the e- 
nemy's troops, which were aſſembled near Lens, that 
they retreated, with all the diligence they were able, 
partly toward Arras, and partly toward Douay. The 
allies incamp'd, that oo in the plain of Lens, 
and the 22d marched again very early, to diſlodge 
the French, who having aſſembled their troops 
near Vitry, behind the Scarpe, made a ſhew as if 
they would diſpute the paſſage of that river. The 
chevalier de Luxemburg, and the horſe from Arras 
and Bethune, had for that purpoſe, joined the mar- 
ſhal de Monteſquion ; but tho' they were advan- 
tageouſly poſted ; yet being much inferior in num- 
ber, and the ſoldiers not having yet recovered their 
ſurprize and conſternation, they retired with great 
confuſion and precipitation, towards Cambray, 
as ſoon as they ſaw the confederate troops approach, 
leaving part of their tents and baggage behind them. 
The allies having laid their bridges over the Scarpe, 
the Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel was detach'd, with 
twelve ſquadrons, to fall on the enemy's rear; but 
they retired, ſo faſt, . and broke down ſo many 
bridges, as ſoon as they had paſs'd them, that his 
highneſs could overtake but a ſmall number of 
them, and thoſe he made priſoners of war. The 
priſoners who were taken reported, that very hard 
words paſſed between the marſhal d' Artagnan, and 
the chevalier de Luxemburg : the latter laying the 
blame of the allies having paſs'd the lines on the 
marſhal, who would not believe they were in a con- 
dition to attempt them; while the marſhal blamed 


the former for not having joined him, as he had 
orders to do. 
borough paſs'd the Scarpe that night, his grace in- 
camping his right near Vitry, on the ſame river, 
his left at Gouy, and fixing his quarters at the ex- 
tremity of his leſt at Gouleſſin. 


Cadogan, with a detachment of 


— 


ng ſur- the 


Aux, 
Ax“ 1710. 


— 


The confe. 
derates enter 
French 
lines. 


Upon this almoſt unexpected ſucteſs,the wholecon- The 
paſſed the lines, the right under the — 
, at Pont à preci 


itation 


p 
te them. 


The army under the duke of Marl- 


The army under Prince Eugene, march'd in the The ſiege of 


mean time on the other ſide of the Scarpe, 


between Douay re- 


that river and the canal, in order to inveſt Douay, {v4 on. 


the ſiege of which place had: been reſolved on (1). 


The 23d of April, the confederates inveſted Douay be- 
Douay, in which was a gariſon of ſixteen batta- ſieged. 


lions, befide three ſquadrons of dragoons, and fix 
other independent companies, and three battalions 
more in fort Scarpe, the whole commanded by 
_ Albergotti, a brave and experienced officer. 

he trenches were ed in the night, between 
the 4th and 5th of May, at two attacks, on the 


north ſide of the Scarpe, between the gates of Ocre, 


* 


19 All the troops which were to form the conſederate army being now arrived in the camp, it was computed to conſiſt of 


155 battalions, and 262 ſquadrons ; having 262 pieces of cannon, twenty mortars and hawbitzers, and forty pontons. The 


- derate army confiſted of 138,000 men, and was ſuperior to theirs by 40,000 men. 
le grand, Tome VI. p. 318. This computation is however too extravagant to gain 


enemy's army, on the other hand, was computed, at that time, to conſiſt of 204 battalions and 308 ſquadrons, having ninety- 
ſix pieces of cannon, ſixteen mortars and hawbitzers, and thirty-fix 


pontons. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. III. p. 32. 


By this account, the French army was much ſuperior to that of the allies; but if we will believe their accounts, the confe- 
marq. de Quincy, Hiſt. mil. de Louis 


and 


Boox XXVII. 


_— 


ä 
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A nn,andEſquerchien, the reſt of the town being covered 
Aw 1710. by inundations. This nege proved a very warm 
one; the gariſon made ſeveral briſk ſallies, and 
killed the beſiegers a great number of men. The 


And taken, 


Bethune be- 
lieged. , 


St. Venant 
and Aire 
delieged ; 


29th of May, the marſhal de Villars paſs'd the 
Scarpe, and advanced towards the allies, as he 
pretended, with a reſolution to fight them; upon 
which twenty battalions from the ſiege, and eleven 
more from the intrenchments between Dechey and 
Fierin, join'd the grand army, and all other neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions were made to receive them : but 
the marſhal having continued, for ſome time, with- 
in muſket-ſhot of the confederate army, thought 
fit to retire z and it now evidently appeared, that 
he had no other deſign, but to keep them in con- 
tinual alarm, and thereby retard the ſiege : it was 
therefore thought fit to ſend back the troops, and, 
to prevent any ſurprize from the enemy, orders 
were given to join the ſeveral redoubts made be- 
fore the front of the camp, by an intrenchment, 
and a detachment was ſent to ſecure the poſt of 
Pont à Vendin. The town held out to the 25th of 
June, and then the gariſon beat a parly, and 
agreed to ſurrender the place, together with fort 
Scarpe, on honorable terms, having held out a 
ſiege of near two months againſt an army of 
100,000 men. The allies found in the place forty 
pieces of braſs cannon, 200 iron cannon, eight 
mortars, with ammunition and ſmall arms; but a 
very ſmall ſtore of proviſions. The loſs of the 
allies, in this ſiege, was 8007 officers and men; 
which French authors, and, in particular the mar- 
quis de Quincy, magnify to twelve or 13,000 
men. 

The 15th of July, the allies inveſted Bethune,and, 
on the 23d, the trenches were opened, at two at- 
tacks. Monſieur de Villars was fo far from attempting 
the relief of this place, that he intrench'd himſelf 
in a very ſtrong camp, from whence he frequently 
ſent out parties to diſturb the convoys that were 
coming to the confederate army, and ſometimes 
fell upon their foragers. In one of theſe rencoun- 
ters, which happen'd the 24th of Auguſt, a great 
many men were kill'd, and as both armies ſent 
freſh troops to ſupport their detachments, it had 
very near brought on a general battle; but at 
length, the French drew off their men, and re- 
tired to their camp. Bethune, having no hopes of 
relief, beat a parly the 28th, and ſurrendered the 
next day upon honorable terms. The enemy loſt 
near 2000 men, in the defenſe of this place, and 
the loſs: of the beſiegers was computed at 3365 
officers and men kill'd and wounded. 

The enemy continuing (till to decline an ingage- 
ment, the duke of Marlborough and Prince Eu- 
gene reſolved to make the beſt of the remaining 
part of the ſeaſon, by laying ſiege to St. Venant 
and Aire, at one and the ſame time, and thereby 
to ſecure the navigation of the Lys. Thele two 

laces were inveſted the 6th of September; but the 
— having the good fortune to ſurprize a great 
convoy of ammunition, which was coming up the 
Lys from Ghent, on the 19th, they kill'd 200 of 
the guard, made 600 priſoners, and took or de- 
ſtroy'd the ammunition ; which loſs very much re- 
tarded the two ſieges. However St. Venant ſur- 
rendered, on the 3oth, upon honorable terms, and 
the gariſon was conducted to Arras. Aire made a 
brave defenſe, and it was the 8th of November be- 


ed to St. Omers. 
this ſiege, was computed at near 7000 men. The 


ariſon, which, at the begining of the ſiege, con- 
fie of fifteen battalions, was reduced 5 3628 


place (1). 

The duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
left the confederate army, the 16th of November, 
having ſettled their winter- quarters, and arrived the 
28th at the Hague; where having held ſeveral 
conferences with the grand penſionary, the deputies 
of the States, and the forein miniſters, they de- 
nd, the Duke for London, and the Prince for 

jenna, 


any thing conſiderable happening: the French, 
who in the winter threatned the Empire with a 
new invaſion, were obliged to weaken their forces 
on that ſide, to cover their own frontiers, and 
ſtrengthen their armies in the Netherlands; and the 
ermans, thro? the uſual ill management of their 
affairs, were not in a condition to Improve that 
fair opportunity of invading France; and ſo both 
armies remain'd inactive. The EleQor of Ha- 
nover wiſely laid down the command of the army 
of the Empire, not thinking it fit to hazard his 
reputation any longer, on the promiſes of ſuch as 
had ſo groſly deceived him in preceding campains 
ſo that command was given to count Gronsfeldt. 


alteration; for the diſputes about Comacchio, and 
the actual recognition of the title of King Charles, 
being till in the ſame condition, the Imperialiſts 
remained in poſſeſſion of that place, and the em- 
baſſadors of the Emperor and his Catholic Majeſty, 
at Rome, did not appear in public with that cha- 
racter; no more than did ſignor Albani, the Pope's 


nephew, who, in the mean time, continued at 
Vienna. 


battle with King Charles, who was likewiſe at the 
head of his forces. It was however the end of July 
before they came to an action; but then there was 
one of great importance near Almanara. The 
main body of King Philip's horſe deſign'd to cut 
off a part of King Charles's foot, which was ſepa- 
rated from the cavalry commanded by general 
Stanhope. He drew his whole body together; 
and tho*' he was much inferior in number, he ſent to 
King Charles for orders to ingage the enemy. It 
was not without ſome difficulty, and after re-iterated 


the two bodies were advancing one againſt the other, 
general Stanhope rode at the head of his body, and 
the Spaniſh general, ſuppos'd to have been licute- 
nant-general Amenzega, did the ſame. The two 
generals began the action, and Stanhope was fo for- 
tunate to kill the Spaniard : his troops animated 
with the example and ſucceſs of their general, fell 
on, and broke the Spaniſh horſe ſo intirely, that 
King Philip loſt the beſt part of his cavalry 1n that 
action; upon which he retired toward Saragoſſa; 
but was cloſely followed by King Charles ; and, 
on the 2oth of Auguſt, they came to a general in- 


gagement, which ended in a total defeat: and by 


— — 


(1) Thus ended the campain in the Netherlands, 
advantage to the allies, who during the courſe of it, 
Aire {tho' the latter coſt them a little too 
thune and St. Venant. 
chief point, 
might have done. 


Vol. III. 


which, tho' not ſo glorious as ſome of the former, was, however, of great 
made themſelves maſters of two towns of vaſt importance, Douay and 
dear, and almoſt as many men as Douay) and two others of leſs conſideration, Be- 
On the other hand, we muſt confeſs, that the enemy, after the ſurprizing of their lines, carried their 


which was to cover Arras, and thereby to ſtop the allies from penetrating into Picardy, which otherwiſe they 
this 


Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. III. p. 87, 


8 R 


men, and 1300 wounded, who remain'd in the 


preſſing inſtances, that he got leave to fall on. As 


On the Rhine, both parties being equally unable Campain on 
to enter upon action, the 2 DIR without the Rhine, 


The affairs in Italy received this year no viſible And in Italy; 


In Spain, King Philip went this ſummer to his Campain in 
army in Arragon, in order to hazard a deciſive Spain. 


1710, 
The loſs of the allies, at AC) 
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Q. Ax, this means, Arragon was again in King Charles's 
An' 17 10. hands. King Philip was oblig'd to quit Madrid, 


Lay 2nd King Charles ha 


ſtened thither ; but found the 

andees had all followed his antagoniſt. The in- 
Bncerity of the King of France appear'd now in a 
clear light; for, on this occaſion, he might eaſily 
have perform'd the obligation of the thirty-ſeventh 
article of the preliminaries, and have obliged his 
grandſon to have evacuated 1 4. but inſtead 
thereof he ſent him aſſiſtance. King Charles con- 
tinued in Caſtile till the begining of December; 
but not being ſufficiently ſupported then, was 
oblig d to return to Catalonia for the ſecurity of 
that principality. The battle of Brihuega was 
fatal to general Stanhope, and the Engliſh under 
his command, who were taken priſoners z but 
whether this misfortune was owing to his mifcon- 
duct, by unadviſedly taking a wrong march, and 
ſeparating from the Imperialiſts, or the neglect of 

eneral Stahremberg to ſupport him, in time, as 

me ſay he might have done, and ſo facrific'd him 
to envy, has been matter of great debate, and a 
caſe too nice for me to pretend to determine. The 
inſtability of human proſperity appear'd in a moſt 
ſurprizing manner, in this campain in Spain z both 
parties being conquerors, and both conquer'd in 
their turns; but King Philip had certainly the 
advantage in the end, whereas King Charles's 
affairs, notwithſtanding he had once this ſummer 
triumph'd in the capital of the Spaniſh Monarchy, 
began to have a very diſmal aſpect; for beſide 
that he was now confined within the narrow bounds 
of the principality of Catalonia; King Philip gain- 
ed this ſummer a very material advantage, by 
having invincible demonſtrations of the affection 
of the Caſtilians to his perſon and government; in- 
ſomuch that neither his two defeats at Almanara 
and Saragoſſa, nor his retreat from Madrid, nor 
the preſence of King Charles, with. a veteran vic- 
torious army, were able to ſhake their loyalty to 
the houſe of Bourbon. 


In Portugal. Nothing material w, ke in Portugal this year; 


except that, about the begining of July, the mar- 
quis de Bay, who then commanded the Spaniſh 
forces in Eſtremadura, made himſelf maſter of 
the town of Miranda de Duero, by ſurprize, took 
400 men of regular troops and militia in it; and 
then formed the blockade of Braganza 3 but this 
was abandon'd by the marquis de Riſbourg, upon 
the news of the battle of Saragoſſa; and ſoon after 
the Portugueſe took, from the Spaniards, Xerez- 
de-los Cavelleros, Barcarota, Alcanza and Puebla, 
laces of great name, tho? of a very ſmall con- 
3 being ſcarce better than villages. 


In Piedmont. Nothing paſs d on the fide of Piedmont, the 


duke of Savoy complaining ſtill of the Imperial 
court, and thereupon refuſing to act vigorouſly ; 
he had beſide a very feaſible pretenſe for not 
puting himſelf at the head of the army, being at 
the very juncture indiſpoſed, as well as his two 
ſons, the Prince of Piedmont and the duke of 
Aoſta, The count de Thaun took upon him the 
command of the confederate army : but nothing 
was done worthy of notice. 


Maritime af Our exploits at ſea, this year, were not very 


fairs. 


conſiderable: fir Edward Whitaker was left the 
preceding winter with a ſquadron in the Medi- 
terranean, from whence returning for England, 
in the month of April, he left a ſquadron 
there, under command of vice-admiral Baker, 
who joined fir John Norris, with another ſqua- 
dron, under his command, the 24th of June, at 
Terragona. Sir John fſaiPd from Plymouth the 
12th of January, and arrived at Port-Mahon the 
13th of March, from whence he afterwards ſaid 
to Barcelona, and from thence to Sardinia, where 
he prevented a deſcent intended by the enemy on 
that iſland, 


defeated, the fleet ſet fail again for Barcelona, 
3 arrived the 18th. The next enterprize 
was, by 
town of Cette, on the coaſt of Languedoc. The 
fleet departed from Barcelona, on this undertaking, 
the gth of July, and arrived on that coaſt the 1 3th: 
They ſoon made themſelves maſters of the town 
and fort of Cette, and thoſe of Agde. 

The troops, being about 700 men, beſide ſome 
marines, were put on ſhoar the day of their arriyal, 
and, the next morning by break of day, marched 
towards the town, while ſome ſhips were appoint- 
ed to batter the fort at the Mole-head, upon which 
the town, after a very ſmall firing, ſurrendered, 
as did the fort, in which were eighteen pieces of 
cannon mounted. A detachment of 300 men 
being left to ſecure this place, major-general Seiſſan, 
with the remainder of the troops, marched the 
lame day to Agde, where, having taken a poſt 
which makes the iſle of Cette, the town capitu- 
lated that night, and ſurrendered without reſiſtance. 
But they were obliged to abandon their conqueſts 
in a few days: for the duke of Roquelaure, with 
400 dragoons and 2000 of the militia, had formed 
a deſign to recover theſe places, the 15th, by croſ- 
ling the lake unexpectedly into the iſland of 
Cette. Sir John Norris geting intelligence of it, 
maned and armed all the boats of the fleet, and, 
going with them on the lake, prevented this at- 
tempt. However, being informed the 17th, that 
the duke de Noailles was arrived at Meze, and 
that 2000 horſe, each with a foot ſoldier behind 
him, were come within four miles of Agde; and 
beſide, the detachment which was left to ſecure the 
bridge of Agde, having, upon a falſe alarm, aban- 
doned it, which poſt they now wanted time to re- 
gain, it was thought adviſeable to re-imbark the 
troops, and abandon their conqueſt, which they 
did, with the loſs only of an advanced guard of 
fifty men, who did not retire as they were or- 
dered. In this all our hiſtorians agree; but F. 
Daniel pretends we loſt between three and 400 men 
in this expedition. A body of 600 of the enemy 
(ſays he) was defeated on the mountain of St. 
Clare: 100 were taken priſoners, and a great 
number was drowned in the re-imbarkation : on 
our fide (continues he) we loſt but one grenadier 
and ſome horſes. De Larrey adds to this, that the 
confederates were obliged to leave behind them the 
arms and ammunition which they had landed. He 
allows, however, that tho' this expedition had not 
all the ſucceſs expected from it, this good effect 
for the allies, was the conſequence of it, that it 
favored count Stahremberg's deſigns. To which 
we may add, more particularly, that it hinder'd 
the duke de Noailles from joining King Philip, 
and, at the ſame time, gave the contederate troops, 
in the neighborhood of Gironne, an opportunity 
of re-inforcing King Charles, which made way for 
the two victories which his Catholic Majeſty ſoon 
after obtained. This expedition being thus ended, 
fir John Norris failed again, the 19th, and having 
ſhewn himſelt off of Toulon and Marſeilles, ſtood 
into the road of Hyeres, where he deſtroyed a 
French Scanderoon-ſhip richly laden. He after- 
wards repaired to Port-Mahon, and remained the 
winter in the Mediterranean. In America, a 
ſquadron under the command of captain George 
Martin, as commadore, with ſome land-forces, 
under the command of colonel Francis Nicholſon, 
went upon an expedition againſt Port-Royal, on 
the coaſt of Nova Scotia, then in poſſeſſion of the 
French, to which, having taken it after a ſhort re- 
ſiſtance, they gave the name of Annapolis-Royal, 


I return now to England, where the new parlia- The parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain met, the 25th of Novem- ment meets. 


ber, 


rticular order from England, on the © 


Book XXVII. 


The deſign of the enemy, in thoſe parts, being Q. 
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Ax x, ber, and the —— having directed the commons 
Au, 1710. to chuſe a ſpeaker, the choice fell on William 
UN V Bromley, one of the repreſentatives for the univer- 
- © ſity of Oxford, who being preſented and approved, 
the 27th, her Majeſty made the following ſpeech 
to both houſes : 
My lords and gentlemen, 
Her Majeſty's ** I have, by calling this parliament, made ap- 
ſpeech to „ pear the confidence I place in the duty and 
both houſes. 6 affection of my ſubjects; and I meet you here 
«« with the greateſt ſatisfaction, having no reaſon 
4 to doubt but that I ſhall find ſuch returns as 
«© will add new life to bur friends, and intirely 
* diſappoint the hopes of our enemies: to this 
< end I ſhall recommend to you what is abſolutely 
< neceſſary for our common ſafety. 
« The carrying on the war, in all its parts, 
particularly in Spain, with the utmoſt vigor, 1s 
« the likelieſt means, with Gop's bleſſing, to 
4 procure a ſafe and honorable peace for us and 
all our allies, whoſe ſupport and intereſt I have 
<« truly at heart. For this purpoſe, I muſt aſk of 
«© you, Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, the 
60 fary fupplies for the next year's ſervice ; 
and let me put you in mind, that nothing will 
« add ſo much to their efficacy as unanimity and 
< diſpatch. 
« I cannot, without great concern, mention to 
& you, that the navy and other offices are burden'd 
„ with heavy debts; which ſo far affect the pub- 
<< lic ſervice, that I moſt earneſtly deſire you to 
ce find ſome way to anſwer thoſe demands, and to 
prevent the like for the time to come: the 
« juſtice of parliament, in ſatisfying former ingage- 
* ments, being the certain way for preſerving and 
« eſtabliſhing national credit. I am ſenſibly 
4 touch'd with what my people ſuffer by this long 
& and expenſive war; to Which, when it ſhall 
< pleaſe Gop to put an end, the flouriſhing con- 
« dition of my ſubjects ſhall be as much my care, 
< as their ſafety is at preſent. 
My lords and gentlemen, 
« The eyes of both friends and enemies are 
ac upon you: the way to give ſpirit to the one, 
c and to defeat the reſtleſs malice of the other, is 
<< to proceed in ſuch a manner as becomes a Britiſh 
<< parliament. 
« J ſhall, in the plaineſt words, tell you my 
<« intentions; and I do this with the greateſt ſatiſ- 
« faction, becauſe I depend upon their being 
4 agreeable to you. 
„I am reſolved to . Lew incourage the 
« church of England, as by eſtabliſh*d 3 to 
<< preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution, according to 
<« the union; and to maintain the indulgence by 
« Jaw allow'd to ſcrupulous conſciences. | 
« And that all theſe may be tranſmited to po- 
« ſterity, I ſhall imploy none but ſuch as are 
« heartily for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe 
« of Hanover; the intereſt of which family no per- 
“ ſon can be more truly concern'd for than myſelf, 


*© Theſe are my reſolutions ; and your concur- O. A x N 
E rence with me, A a ſteady purſuit of them, will 2. 1710. 
e beſt manifeſt your zeal for our religion, for the yy 
** Intereſt of our country, for your own ſafety, 
and for my honor.” 

In anſwer to this ſpeech, the lords preſented a Addreſs of 
very dutiful addreſs to the Queen, on the 29th, inthe lords. 
which d they thank'd her for her ſpeech, and 
** intirely agreed with her Majeſty in the ſeveral 
** reſolutions ſhe had declared fo plainly and fo 
** affeCtionately to her parliament : they repeated 
** their thanks for her Majeſty's great care for the 
© Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, 
<< Expreſſed their ſatisfact ion in the aſſurances her 
** Majeſty had given to maintain and incourage 
the church of England;“ and concluded with 
ſaying, they had no more to add, but that they 
„ would carefully indeavor to act with unanimity 
6 2 5 1g aa | 

o which her Majeſty replied 
oy lords, ee 

* 1 am very glad to find I have your concur- jeſty 
* rence in the reſolutions I declared a you, oe) - wa 
give you thanks for this addreſs, ſo full of affec- 

** tion to me and zeal for the public good.” 

The commons, who did not preſent their addreſs Addreſs of 
till the 2d of December, “ thank'd the Queen for the commans3 
her moſt gracious ſpeech, and for that confi- g 
* dence ſhe had been pleag'd to place in their duty 
and affection, aſſuring her Majeſty they would 
* make ſuch returns as would convince her that 
confidence had not been miſplaced. They pro- 
miſed effectually and ſpeedily to grant the 
neceſſary ſupplies, and to continue to do ſo till 
a ſafe and honorable peace ſhould be obtain'd. 
They told her Majeſty they would inquire into 
the heavy debt the nation was burdei'd with, 
trace the ſource of that great evil, and apply a 
ſuitable remedy : that they heartily concur'd in 
Fall ſhe had been pleag'd to recommend. to them; 
* and particularly, as true ſons of the church, to 
* ſecure its doctrine, diſcipline and worſhip ; as 
6 fellow-Chriſtians, to let Proteſtant Diſſenters 
6 quietly injoy that indulgence which the law has 
% allow'd them; as Britains, to preſerve the union 
between the two parts of Great-Britain ; and as 
lovers of our excellent conſtitution, both in 
church and ſtate, ſteadily to adhere to the Prote- 
<< ſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover. 

To this addreſs her Majeſty was pleas'd to an- 
ſwer : 

Gentlemen, 

„J am extreamly well pleas'd with your ad- The Queen's 
<« dreſs, and I fully depend upon the affurances anſwer. + 
you give me of your concuring in all the par- 

c ticulars I have recommended to you. 

« You may depend upon my care to incourage 
ce thoſe whoſe principles are agreeable to our con- 
ce ſtirution in 1— and ſtate (1).“ 

The commons made good their aſſurances to the A ſupply 
Queen, and, at ſeveral times, voted 6,600,000 I. voted. 


cc 
T7 
cc 
640 
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(1) It is remarkable, that the Queen, in her ſpeech, recommended, in general, the carrying on of the war, in all its 


, and eſpecially in Spain ; but no mention was made, as had been uſual in the foregoing years, of the ſucceſſes in Flanders, 
or of the conduct of the duke of Marlborough: nor were they ſo much as hinted at in the addreſſes either of the lords or 


commons; which undoubtedly was owing to the change of the miniſtry. ** The lords (ſays biſhop Burnet) made an addreſs 


„of an odd compoſition to her Majeſty, which ſhewed it 


was not by thoſe who had pened their former addreſſes : 


« inſtead of promiſing to do all that was poſſible, they only promiſed to do all that was reaſonable, which ſeem'd to import a 
«« limitation, as if they had apprehended that unreaſonable things might be aſked of them ; and the concluſion was in a very 
« cold ftrain of rhetoric; for they ended with ſaying, they had no more to add: the commons (adds the ſame author) were 
«© more hearty in their addreſſes.” Hiſt. of his own times, Vol. II. p. 558. And another author fays, the addreſs of the 
commons was univerſally approved; yet (adds he) it had little or no effect in relation to the public funds, which had fallen 
conſiderably upon the change of the miniſtry ; there was till an uneaſineſs among the monied men ; eſpecially as they ſeemed 
now to be under apprehenſions that the duke of —— would be either laid aſide, or reſign his command. This 


jealouſy was increas d, when, on the 28th of November, the ear 


of Scarborough made a motion, in the houſe of peers, “ that 


4e the thanks of that houſe be returned to the duke of Marlborough ;” and upon ſome objections being raiſed againſt it by the 


duke of Argyle, ur, '; friends being apprehenſive, that if the queſtion were put, the n 


rather to drop the motion, by ſaying it would be time enough 
which the houſe adjourn'd, Annals of Q. Ann, Vol. IX. p. 2 


wad 


tive might carry it, choſe 
to ſpeak of that matter when the duke was come home upon 
63. 
| and 
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Q. Ax x, and upwards, for the ſervice of the year 1711, of 
An” 1710. * 1,500,000 l. eg for wn _— 2 2 
WA in Spain and Portugal, 103,000 1. for 
the — of the land of Mevis, which the 
French had almoſt deſtroy'd the preceding year: 
the reſt of the mony was for the ſame ſervices as 
as had been provided for in the preceding years. 
The ways and means for raiſing this vaſt ſum 


=_ were by a land-tax of four ſhillings in the pound 3 
the malt-tax of four ſhillings the quarter; a fund 
given for raiſing 135,000 I. per ann. for thirty-two 
years, to anſwer the prizes of a lottery erected for 
raiſing 1,500,000 1; another lottery for two mil- 
lions, divided into claſſes, for which another fund 
was provided of 186, 670 l. per ann. for thirty-two 
years: and ſuch diſpatch was given in forwarding 
the ſupply, that, on the 23d of December, the 
land- tax bill received the royal aſſent, after which 
both houſes adjourned to the 2d of January. | 

Mr. _ The 12th of December, the Queen appointed 

. Richard Hill, eſq; to be her envoy extraordinary 

and plenipo- and plenipotentiary to the United Provinces, and to 

tentary to the council of State appointed for the government 


the States- of the Spaniſh Netherlands, in the room of lieu- 
general, &c. tenant general Cadogan, whom her Majeſty had 
thought fit to recall from that imployment. About 
the ſame time, the commiſſions of lieutenant-ge- 
The commiſ- n-ra] Meredith, major-general Mackartney, and 
ons of three brigadier Honey wood were ſuperſeded. An infor- 
formation was ſaid to have been laid before the 
5 Queen, that theſe three officers had, in their cups, 
Their ſup- ** drank damnation and confuſion to the new mi- 
poſed crime. ** niſtry, and to thoſe who had any hand in turning 
& out the old ;“ which was underſtood as an im- 
precation on the Queen herſelf. Some perſons 
who came over about that time from F landers, 
undertook to extenuate their crime, by avering, 
Extenuated that they only “ drank a health to the duke of 
by ſome. « Marlborough, and confuſion to all his enemies,” 
a thing uſual in all armies z tho? it happened at this 
time, to be equivocal. Be this, as it will, mr. 
Granville, ſecretary at war, was directed to ſignify 
to them, That the Queen had no farther occa- 
4 fon for their ſervice z but that, out of her gra- 
«* cious bounty; ſhe was pleaſed to allow them to 
« ſell their reſpective regiments,” Brigadier Ho- 
neywood, being then in London, her Majeſty's 
pleaſure was Biden to him here; and the order 
tor ſuſpending the other two was ſent to the duke of 
Marlborough, who was then at the Hague, who 
tranſmited it to them at the Briel, where they were 
ready to imbark for England (1). 
The duke The duke of Marlborough, having imbark'd in 
of Marlbo- Holland, the 23d of December, met with contrary 
rough arrives winds z and did not reach Solebay, till the 26th, 
in London. at five in the afternoon 3 his grace lay that night at 
Chelmsford, and arrived the 28th in London. At 
hisentrance into the city, about five in the evening, 
his coach was attended by a great number of people, 
with links and flambeaux; who, by their accla- | 


mations, expreſs'd their joy at his happy return. Q. A 
The duke, tho? he was Lal ſenfible 5 the inſta- A x *. 
bility and emptineſs of the applauſe of the vulgar, 5 
could not but have ſome ſatisfaction to ſee himſelf 
welcom'd by thoſe, who ſome months before were 
turultuous in favor of a perſon who was the 
main occaſion, or rather pretence of the late diſ- 
tractions and alterations, which ſeemed principally 
intended to reach, if not himſelf perſonally, at 
leaſt his neareſt relations. His grace, however, 
who was always averſe to popularity, thought it 
prudence, at this juncture, to avoid the leaſt ſhew of 

it; and therefore ordered his coach, inſtead of 
driving directly to St. James's, to go to Montague- 
houſe, from whence, after having refted an hour or 
two, he went out by a private door. Upon his Meets with a 
arrival at St. James's, he immediately waited on gracious re. 
the Queen, who gave him a very gracious recep- ception from 
tion, and diſcourſed with him about half an hour, 
after which his grace retired to his apartment. 

The duke was ſummon'd to, and aſſiſted at a 
commitee of the privy-council the next morning; 
and, the ſame and following days, received the 
viſits of the earl of Rocheſter, preſident of the 
council, che earl of Powlet, firſt lord commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, the ſecretaries of ſtate, and other 
perſons in the miniſtry. It was however, for many 
days, a queſtion with the public, whether his grace 

d any interview with mr. Harley, who had now 
the greateſt ſhare, both in the Queen's confidence, 
and in the management of affairs. Thoſe who 
pretended to have a near inſight into the ſecrets of 200 Can 
the court, ſcemed perſuaded, that her Majeſty had ds os 
reſolved to remove all ſtrangenefs and coldnefs that duke and 
might be between them ; and the event juſtified mr. Harley, 
their conjecture, 

The uncertainty whether the duke of Marlbo- The duke not 
rough would be continued in his command in Flan. thank d by 
ders, caſt, in the mean time, a freſh damp on — houls 
public credit: it was therefore the general wiſh!" * 
and expectation of the moſt wealthy and ſubſtan- 
tial Citizens, that, in order to remove this fatal 
doubt, his grace ſhould receive the thanks, if not 
of both, at leaſt of either of the two houſes of 
parliament. But his graces friends in the houſe of 
peers, having already failed in one motion for it 
(as I have ſaid above) were ſhy of attempting it a 
ſecond time ; eſpecially, as they found the majo- 
rity of the houſe inclin'd to paſs that compliment 
on the earl of Peterborough : and as for thoſe he 
had in the houſe of commons, they found their 
number too ſmall to dare attempting it at all. Thus 
his grace, inſtead of having the thanks of either 
houſe, had the mortification to ſee an invidious 
and ſcurrilous letter publiſhed, ſaid to have been 
writen to the mayor of St. Albans, and containing 
what the writer of it called, «+ Reaſons why a cer- 
ce tain great general had not the thanks of either 
% of the two houſes of parliament, &c“ (2). 


=. 


Is viſited by 
the new mi- 


niſters. 


The duke of Marlborough however, who, at 


* 


(1) The general opinion was, that it was thought neceſſary to make this example, to keep the officers of the army within 


bounds : it having been reported that ſome, out of an exceſs of reſpect to the duke, had been ſo unwary, as to drop doubtful 
expreſſions, of ſtanding by their general; and it was, beſide, charged upon the old miniftry in a pamphlet, call'd faults on 
both ſides, ſaid to be countenanced by ſome great men, that they had formed a deſign of making a for life : what 
grounds there were for theſe reports, I ſhall not pretended to determine. General Meredith had ſoon after the farther mortifi- 
cation of lofing his places of governor of Tinmouth-fort, and gentleman of the horſe to the Queen. Lediard's life of Marl- 


borough, Vol. III. p. 95. | . 
ary, Bd *. K dich ſome dubious ons, ſaid to have fallen from the duke's mouth, in the ſubſequent debates, in 
the houſe of lords, concerning the affairs of Spain, augmented the apprehenſion of many, that his grace r his 
private diſguſt, and lay down his commiſſion, it being thought natural for his reſentment to ſuggeſt, That he acquired 
4 a ſufficient ſtock of honor and wealth to deſpiſe the frowns of fortune ; that it would be to his character to ſtoop 
« to the authors of the diſgrace of his relations; who, whatever their pretence might be, would never heartily imbrace his 
«« intereſt, nor contribute to the ſupport of the glory he had already gained; that the fate of war being uncertain, the leaſt di- 
« minution of the proſperity, that had hitherto attended the arms of the allies, might be charged on him as a crime, 1 
«« if any misfortune ſhould befall them under another general, the court would have reaſon to regret the loſs of ſo pro _ a 
« commander, and to court him to ſerve again, which would add a freſh luſtre to his reputation.“ Clet. du cabinet des Princes 


Jan. 1711, p. 56. nis 
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Ax x, his departure from Holland, had ingaged his word | troops, to repair his loſſes; whereupon ad-Q. Ann, 
An? 1711.to the States: general, and to Prince Eugene, not to | dreſs'd her Majeſty, aſſuring her vr gr effectual An* 1711. 
abandon the common cauſe, reſolved to concert | ſupport, in the — o 


2 . ſuch meaſures as ſne ww ny 
The duke re- meaſures with the new miniſtry, with the ſame con- | 
calves not to fidence and hearty zeal he had done with the old: 
hy down his in order hereunto, his grace, on the 19th of January, 
commiſion- made a free reſignation of his ducheſs's places at 
court, by delivering into her Majeſty's hands, the 
key of groom of the ſtole. This was ſo well taken 
by her Majeſty, that ſhe was pleaſed not only to 
renew his commiſſion, but likewiſe to make a diſ- 
politionof the other generals intirely to his grace's 
ſatisfaction (1). | | 

Changes and During theſe tranſactions ſeveral alterations and 

promotions OI were made at court : the earl of Peter- 

court. rough was appointed to go to Vienna, to concert 
meaſures with the Imperial court, for the vigorous 
proſecution of the war, particularly in Spain : the 
earl of Rivers was appointed her Majeſty's miniſter 
and plenipotentiary to the court of Hanover : the 
dukes of Beaufort and Hamilton were ſworn of 
her Majeſty's council; and fir James Wiſhart, 
and George Clarke, eſq; were made commiſſioners 
of the admiralty, in the room of mr. Methuen 
and mr. Dodington : Charles Whitworth, eſq; was 
appointed embaſſador extraordinary to the Czar of 
Muſcovy, as William Jefferies, eſq; was to be her 
Majeſty's reſident at the court of Sweden: the 
counteſs of Abingdon was made lady of the bed- 
chamber; and Conſtantine Phips, eſq; (who had 
been one of dr. Sacheverel's council) was knighted 
and made lord-chancellor of Ireland. Some time 
after, the duke of Argyle was named the Queen's 
embaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
King Charles III, and commander in chief of her 
Majeſty's forces in Spain, and mr. Richard Hill, 
having declined going envoy extraordinary to the 
States-general, and to the council of ſtate in the 
Spaniſh Low-countries, in the room of licutenant- 
general Cadogan, the Queen appointed the earl of 
Orrery for that ſtation. 

Some days paſs'd before the Queen diſpoſed of 
the ducheſs of Marlborough's places; but, toward 
the latter end of January, it was made known, that 
the ducheſs of Sommerſet was made groom of the 
ſtole, firſt lady of the bed-chamber, and lady of 
the wardrobe to her Majeſty ; and, at the ſame 
time, that mrs. Maſham was made privy-purſe, in 
the room of the ducheſs of Marlborough ; who, 
ſome time after, removed from her lodgings in the 
royal palace of St. James's to Montague-houle z 
retaining, of all her former places, only that of 
ranger of Windſor- park, which had been beſtow'd 

upon her grace for a certain term of years. 

Continuation But to return to the proceedings in parliament 3 

of the pro- the Queen having received advice of the ill ſucceſs 

ceedings in of King Charles's affairs in Spain, ſent meſſages to 


ſhould think proper for retrieving the loſs in 
Spain, 


The 12th of January, among other things which The late mi- 
paſs'd in the houſe of peers, the late miniſtry was pi) 


cenſured, as having contributed to all our misfor- 
tunes in Spain, and to the diſappointment of the 
expedition againſt Toulon : by being in a great 
meaſure the occaſion, that the war was carried on 


ottenſively in thoſe parts, contrary to the opinion 
of the earl of Ponies h. 0 J 


* On this occaſion (fays biſhop m_ it was A memorable 
e to the debate in the 


moved, that an addreſs ſhould be m 


2 Queen, to free thoſe who were under an oath houſe of 
ot lecrecy, from that ty, that a full account erde. 


'* might be laid before the houſe of all their con- 
** ſultations : the Queen granted this readily ; and 
came to the houſe 3 which was underſtood to be 
aon deſign, to favor that which was aimed at. 
* Upon this, the duke of Marlborough, the earls 
* of Godolphin and Sunderland, and the lord 
** Cowper ſhewed, that, conſidering the force 
*© ſent over to Spain, under the lord Rivers, they 
thought an offenſive war was adviſeable ; that 
the expence of this war was ſo great, and the 
85 proſpet lo promiſing, that they could not but 
think an offenſive war neceſſary ; and that to ad- 
< viſe a defenſive one, would have made them 
able to a juſt cenſure, as deſigning to protract 
* the war. The deſign on Toulon was no way 

intermixed with the affairs of Spain; the earl of 
Peterborough fancied he was in that ſecret, and 
had indeed propoſed the bringing over ſome 
troops from Spain on that deſign, and had of- 
« fered a ſcheme to the duke of Savoy, in which 

that was mentioned, and had ſent that over to 
England: but tho' the duke of Savoy ſuffered 
that lord to amuſe himſelf with his own pro- 
« jet, which he had concerted for the attempt on 
&« Toulon; that duke had declared he would not 
« undertake it, if it was not managed with the 

utmoſt ſecrecy, which was ſacredly kept, and 
communicated only to thoſe, to whom it muſt 
be truſted for the execution of it. No troops 

from Spain were to be imployed in that ſervice, 
nor did it miſcarry for want of men. Theſe 
lords farther ſaid, they gave their opinions in 
council, according to the beſt of their judgment; 
their intentions were ſincere, for the ſervice of 
the Queen, and to bring the war to a ſpeedy 


cc 


e concluſion. Yet a vote paſgd, that they were 
e to blame for adviſing an offenſive war in Spain, 
% upon which the Joſs of the battle of Almanza 
« followed: and that this occaſioned the miſcar- 
«« rying of the deſign upon Toulon” (2). 


parliament. both houſes, to acquaint them with it; and that] The earl of Peterborough received, on this oc- he earl of 
ſhe had given directions for ſending and procuring | caſion the thanks of the houſe of peers, for his Peterbo- 


eminentrough re- 


| — . ceives the 
* (1) The duke of Marlborough having been thus continued in the command of the Britiſh forces in Flanders, and the duke _ - 
of Argyle (who had given his grace ſome uneaſineſs) being recall'd from thence, and ſent into . it was the opinion of that houſe. 
many, that a reconciliation was actually effected between the duke and the new miniſtry : but the author of four letters, written 
in vindication of the late miniſtry (as it was ſuppoſed by dr. Hare, now lord biſhop of Chicheſter) with regard to the manage- 
ment of the war, and the negociations of peace ; and who, it was generally believed, received hints and inſtructions from | 
grace, plainly inſinuated, that little more harmony was to be expected between two rivals in power, than between a falling 
and a riſing favorite. Some perſons (ſays that author) would ſtill pretend to put a good face upon the matter, and do not queſtion 
from the Sake of Marlborough's paſt ſucceſſes, but that he will yet frighten our enemies into an honorable peace : but, I am 
afraid, he is not likely to do ſo much, at this time, when the enemy are incouraged to take heart afreſh, the allies full of jea- 
Jouſies and fears, and himſelf extreamly mortified. Things are not the ſame, any more than the uſage he meets with: when 
he is uneaſy in his thoughts, undermin'd in the favor of his ſoverein, and vilely miſrepreſented to the people : when his want 
of intereſt at home makes it impoſſible for the allies to depend upon the hopes he gives them: when he is without authority 
in his army, where it is made criminal to eſpouſe his intereſt, and to fly in his face is the ſureſt means to advancement ; when it 
is meritorious in his officers to cabal againſt him, and the moſt factious will be thought the moſt deſerving. With what heart 
can a man in theſe circumſtances ſerve ? Or, what ſucceſs can be expected from him, when he is to depend upon profeſs'd 
enemies for his ſupport? It is little I think we can hope for, even from him hereafter ; tho' that little be more, than any 
body elſe could do. | ; , 
(2) Here "was 5 new and ſtrange precedent of cenſuring a reſolution taken in council; and of deſiring the Queen to order 
all that had paſs'd in council, to be laid before the houſe: in all the hot debates, in King Charles I's reign, in which many 
. | 8 8 reſolutions 
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Q. Ax x, eminent and remarkable ſervices in Spain which, 
Aw“ 1711. as the duke of Marlborough had not, this year, 
been honored with the ſame, could not but be a 
mortification to him, as wete, without doubt, the 
cenſures which inſued, in an addreſs of their lordſhips 
to the Queen, with regard to the affairs of Spain, 
on the late miniſtry, and the earl of Galway, in 

whoſe favor his grace had ſpoken (1). | 
The duke of The anniverſary of the Queen's birth day was 
Marlborough ghſeryed, on the 6th of February, with great 
7 4 pomp and ſolemnity; but the duke of Marlbo- 
Ae rough did not appear at this feſtival, having, with 
her Majeſty's leave, ſet out four days before for 
Blenheim-houſe, accompanied by the marquis de 
Paſcal, governor of Bruſſels, who was lately come 
from Flanders, and monſieur de Seiſſan, who like- 
wiſe came back with the duke to London, and, on 
the 18th, ſet out with him, together with the earl 
Returns to of Orrery, to imbark for Holland. His grace, 


London, and before his departure, received poſitive aſſurances, 
—— lor that the payment of the troops under his command, 
Om would be as effectually taken care of, by the new 
miniſtry, as it had been by the old, and her Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to write a very polite letter to the 
States- general, about the duke of Marlborough, 
whoſe conduct ſhe yet declared herſelf intirely ſa- 
tisfied with. | 
Proceedings The commons were, in the mean time, no leſs in- 
of the com- tent on caſting an odium on the late miniſtry, in 
mons, 


order to compliment and fix the new. With. this 
view, mr. Robert Harley, chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, having informed the houſe, that ſome very 
conliderable abuſes had been diſcover*d in the - vic- 
tualing, and that a member of the houſe had been 
named, as concern'd therein, an addreſs was pre- 
ſented ro the Queen, praying, that the examination 
which had been taken relating to this matter, might 
be laid before the houſe. This being accordingly 
done, it appear'd, that mr. Ridge, a Brewer at 
Portſmouth, was the member therein mention'd ; 
who being order*d to attend in his place, and a 
commitee appointed to examine the accounts laid 
before the houſe, upon their report, they voted, 
© That there had been many notorious imbezzle- 
ments and ſcandalous abuſes in the management 
of her Majeſty's brew-houſe, and in contracts 
for furniſhing beer, to the defrauding of the 

ublic, and injury to the ſeamen : that Thomas 
Ridge, eſq; having contracted to furniſh 5513 
tun of beer, upon his own account, and 2704 
tun of beer, in partnerſhip with mr. Dixon, and 
having received bills for the whole, altho? 
he had deliver'd out but 3213 tun on the firſt, 
and 1269 tun on the latter contract, be expell'd 
the houſe; and that an addreſs be preſented to 
her Majeſty, to cauſe the ſaid mr. Ridge to be 
e proſecuted for the ſame (2): and ſeveral other 


as ſhe thought proper to be conſidered by the 
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Bre wers were likewiſe ordered to be proſecuted on Q. A x N 
the ſame account. A commitee was afterwards Kw 171¹ 
appointed to examine into the occaſion of the 
coming over of the Palatines, and upon a ſuppo- © 
ſition that the act for a general naturalization,” 
might have given them incouragement to it, a bill 
paſs'd the commons for repealing that act, but it 
was rejected by the lords, as was likewiſe another, 
to limit the number of officers in the houſe of 
commons. 44 
The 31 of January, the royal aſſent was given 
to the malt-aft, by commiſſion, her Majeſty being 
indiſpos'd ; and, on the laſt of February, the 
Queen in perſon, gave the royal aſſent. 1. « To 
Jan act for continuing the act for recruiting her 
*© Majeſty's land- forces and marines, for the ſer- 
vice of the year 1771. 2. An ad for ſecurin 
the freedom of parliaments, by the farther qua- 
litying the members to ſit in the houſe of com- 
* mons z” and to two private bills. 1 
The 8th of March, the marquis de Guiſcard, Monſieur de 
being ſeiz'd for high- treaſon, and carried before a Guiſcard 
commitee of the privy- council, attempted the mur- ftabs mr. 
der of mr. Harley, while under examination, by * 
ſtabing him in the breaſt with a penknife, which 
lighting on the bone, broke about half an inch 
from the handle, and the wound did not prove But the 
mortal ; tho* it was thought deſperate for ſome wound not 
weeks. Upon information, in the houſe of com- mortal. 
mons, that mr. Harley's wound was almoſt heal'd, 
and that he would, in a few days come abroad, 
they came to the unanimous reſolution 3 * That 
„when the right honorable Robert Harley, eſq; Mr. Harley 
chancellor of her Majeſty's Exchequer, attends is compli- 
the ſervice of this houſe, the ſpeaker do, in the mented by 
name of this houſe, congratulate the ſaid — 
Harley's eſcape, and recovery from the barba- * 
rous and villainous attempt made upon him, by 
the ſieur de Guiſcard;“ which was done ac- 
cordingly, the 17th of April. 
The ſame day the parliament began to ſit, the 
convocation of the clergy of Canterbury alſo met, 
and the lower-houſe choſe dr. Atterbury, dean of 
Carliſle, their prolocutor : but the two houſes ſoon 
tell into diſputes again, which put a ſtop to their 
proceedings for a time: but, on the laſt of Ja- 
nuary, a letter from her Majeſty to the Metropo- 
litan being read to both houſes, importing: That 
whereas, by her royal licence, ſhe had, amon 
«© other things, impowered and authorized them 
to confer, treat, debate, confider and agree up- 
on ſuch points, matters, cauſes and things, as 
ſhe, from time to time, ſhould deliver, or cauſe 
& to be delivered to them in writing, under her 
5 en manual, or privy-fignet ;” ſhe accordingly 
tranſmited to them the heads of ſuch matters 


AQ paſs'd, 


cc 
cc 


—— 


reſolutions taken in council were juſtly cenſurable, yet the paſſing any cenſure on them was never attempted by men who 
were no way partial in ſavor of the prerogative: but they underſtood well what our conſtitution was in that point. A reſolu- 
tion in council is only the ſoverein act, who, upon hearing his counſellors deliver their opinions, forms his own reſolution. A 
counſellor may indeed be liable to cenſure, for what he may ſay at that board; but the reſolution taken there has been hitherto 
treated with a filent reſpe& ; but, by this precedent, it may be hereafter ſubject to a parliamentary inquiry. The Queen 
«« (ſays my author) was ſo defirous to have a cenſure fix d on her former miniſtry, that ſhe did not enough conſider the wound 


given to the prerogative, by the way in which it was done.” Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, Vol. II. p. 561. 
(1) I never (ſays biſhop Burnet, on concluding his account of this matter) ſaw, „any thing carried on, in the houſe of _ 


peers, ſo little to their honor as this was; ſome, who voted with the reſt, ſeemed aſhamed of it: they ſaid ſomewhat was 
« to be done to juſtify the Queen's change of the miniſtry. And every thing elſewhere had been ſo well conducted, as to 
«« be above all cenfare: ſo the misfortune of Almanza, being a viſible thing, they reſolved to lay the load there. The 
«© management of the public treaſure was exact 8 : ſo that the ſingle misfortune of the whole war was to be 
«< magnified. Some were more eaſily drawn to concur in theſe votes; becauſe, by the act of grace, all thoſe who had been 
« concern'd in the adminiftration, were cover'd from proſecution and puniſhment : ſo this was repreſented to ſome as a compli- 

« ment that would be very acceptable to the Queen, and by which no yon could be hurt.” Ib. 

(2) Tho' this affair made a great noiſe, and appeared very odious at firſt ſight; yet mr. Ridge was not only ſcreen'd from pro- 
ſecution, but continued to be imployed, and it was alleg'd in his juſtification, that tho' the matter charg'd upon him was fact, 
yet he had neither wrong d the public, nor the ſeamen, nor had he made any private advantage to himſelf : but had paid the 
value of the beer not deliver'd, to the captains of her Majeſty's ſhips, which were imploy'd in the Mediterranean, who laid 
it out there in liquors more propet and agreeable for the uſe of the ſailors in thoſe warmer climates : and this was likewiſe 
alleg d in favor of other brewers, : | | | 


ſaid 


— 
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Q. Aw x, ſaid convocation : viz, 
Ax' 1711.“ 
cc 


1. „ The drawing up a 
repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of religion 


growth of infidelity, hereſy and profaneneſs. 

2. The regulating the proceedings in excommu- 

nications, and reforming the abuſes by commu- 

tation mony. 3. The preparing a form for the 

viſitation of priſoners, and particularly con- 

demned . perſons. 4. For admiting converts 

from the church of Rome, and ſuch as ſhould 

renounce other errors. g. For reſtoring thoſe 

who have relapſed. 6. The eſtabliſhing rural 

deans, and rendering them more uſeful. 7. The 

making proviſions for preſerving and tranſ- 

miting more exact terriers and accounts of glebes, 

«« tithes, &c. 8. The regulating licenſes for ma- 

% trimony, &c.” Commitees were accordingly 

appointed by both houſes to take theſe weight 

matters into conſideration, but freſh difficulties 

ſoon after aroſe, occaſion*d by a new licenſe grant- 

ed by her Majeſty, appointing and ſetling the pre- 

ſidentſhip of the convocation, and the order of the 

ſucceſſion of biſhops to act in that office, during the 

abſenſe of the preſident, or that of one or more of 

the biſhops appointed to act ſucceſſively in his or 

their abſenſe, which again put a ſtop to their pro- 

ceedings for a time. And tho? the joint commitees 

did afterwards go upon buſineſs, nothing of im- 

portance was brought to maturity; excepting a 

ſcheme, which the lower-houſe laid before the houſe 

of commons, of the additional churches they ſup- 

pos'd to be wanting in and near the cities of London 

and Weſtminſter, which was occaſion'd by a peti- 

tion preſented to the houſe of commons, by the 

miniſter and church-wardens of Greenwich, pray- 

ing relief for the re-building of their church; upon 

which they appointed a commitee to conſider of the 

great want of churches in the cities of London and 

Weſtminſter and ſuburbs thereof. This being like- 

wiſe quicker'd by a ſolemn repreſentation from the 

Bill for eret- Queen, the commons afterwards paſsd a bill 

ing fifty new ae for the building of fifty new churches in the 

churches. 4 Cities of London and Weſtminſter, &c.” and 

gave the duty of one ſhilling per chaldron on 

coals, from the 29th of September 1716, to the 

29th of September 1719, for raiſing the ſum of 
350,000 J. for that pious ſervice. 

Death of Em- The 17th of April, captain Powel arrived at 

peror Joſeph. Whitehall from the _ being ſent expreſs by 

the lord Raby, who had been appointed to ſucceed 

the lord Fownſhend, as her Majeſty's embaſſador 

extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the States- 

general, with an account that the Emperor Joſeph I, 

died of the Small-pox at Vienna, the 17th of that 

month, N. S. upon which her Majeſty reſolved to 

concert meaſures with her high allies, to advance 

King Charles III to the Imperial throne. 

20th, her Majeſty ſent a meſſage to the houſe of 

commons; „ acquainting them with this her reſo- 

« Jution, in which, ſhe ſaid, the States-genera] had 

% likewiſe concur'd; aſſuring. them, at the ſame 

« time, ſhe had an intire confidence in the affec- 


— 


cc 
<c 
«c 
cc 
<< 
cc 
cc 
46 
cc 
cc 
«c 


Reſolutions 
taken by the 


Queen there- 
upon. 


. th tre. —_ — ttt th — et 


** 


On the 


among us, with regard to the late exceſſive | 


Y | ing the 


aſſiſtance, u 


Atmicyuty Gop, ſhe ſhould be inabled to 
make a happy conclufion of this war, in a ſafe 
and honorable peace.“ Both houfes agreed, the 
fame day, in an addrefs to the en, which was 
preſented the ſame evening; and in which “ they Agperel by 
not only approved her Majefty's meaſures ; but parliament. 
told her, they could not be difcouraged by this, | 
or any other misfortunes, from ſupporting her 
— in all the meaſures ſhe in her great 
wiſdom ſhould judge proper, to bring this war 
* to a happy concluſion by a ſafe and honorable 
de peace (1).“ N 

The 2d of May mr. chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. Harley's 
propov'd a ſcheme he had form'd to ſatisfy all pub- {cheme for 
lic and national debts and deficiences,” by allow- — 4 

| ops pe of thoſe debts and deficiences* ; 

an intereſt of ſix per cent. per annum, redeemable 
by parliament, and incorporating them to carry 
on a trade to the South-Seas. There was, at 
that time, a great debt upon the navy, occaſion'd 
partly by the deficiency of the funds appointed for 
the ſervice at ſea; but chiefly by the neceſſity of 
applying ſuch ſupplies as were given, without ap- 
propriating clauſcs, to the ſervice abroad; which 
it was impoſſible to carry on by credit, or without 
ready mony z fo it was judg'd more convenient 


and conducive to the public good, to let the navy- 


debt run on. This had riſen up to ſeveral mil- 
lions; and the diſcount on navy-bills run high. 
This whole debt was thrown into one ſtock, and a 
fund form'd by parliament for paying the intereſt 
at ſix per cent (2). This ſcheme was received with 
a pretty general applauſe, tho* there were not 
waning thoſe who were very free in calling it a 
groſs and palpable illuſion: however, the commons 
ordered a bill to be brought in to put it in execu- 
tion, and it was obſerved, as a Jucky incident for 
mr. Harley, that the very day he laid his ſcheme 
before the commons, the earl of Rocheſter, preſi- 
dent of the council, and maternal uncle to the 
Queen, died ſuddenly 3 which rid him of the only 
competitor in the Queen's favor, from whom he 
had any oppoſition to apprehend, and gave him the 
juſt title of prime miniſter (3). | | 
The Queen having reſolved to reward the many Mr. Harley 
{ſignal and eminent ſervices of Robert Harley, eſq; mac 1 
chancellor of her Majeſty's Exchequer, and one of ain * 
the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury, in a moſt 
diſtinguiſhing manner ; ſhe firſt created him baron 
Harley. of Wigmore in the county of Hereford, 
and carl of Oxford and Mortimer. The patent 
having paſs'd the great ſeal, the 24th of May, his 
lordſhip was, the next day, introduced into the 
houſe of peers, in his robes, and after the reading 
of his patent took his place accordingly. The 29th, And lord 
the Queen appointed the new ear] of Oxford lord Pigh-trea- 
high-treaſurer of Great- Britain; and the iſt of 
June his lordſhip took the uſual oaths to quality 
him for entering into that high poſt, 


A commitee of the houſe of commons having Repreſenta- 


tion of the 


1 commons to 


1) The moſt diſcerning hong, that the Queen's meſſage gave a glimpſe of the project the new miniſtry formed, upon the Queen. 


the death of the Emperor Joſep 


viz. to make a peace, by yielding Spain and the Weſt-Indies to King Philip ; not only 


becauſe of the great expence it would coſt to regain them, and the inſuperable difficulties which would occur in the attempt; 
but alſo, becauſe, in their opinion, it would deſtroy the balance of Europe, which was the main object of the grand 
alliance: and both houſes of parliament having, in their addreſs, ſhewed a readineſs to approve any meaſures her Majeſty 
ſhould think proper to procure a peace, the miniſtry might now purſue their ſcheme under the ſanction of that authority. 


Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. III. p. 119. 


(2) „ The flatterers (ſays biſhop Burnet) of the new miniſters made great uſe of this to mag 
«« old miniſtry ; but a full report of that matter was ſoon after publiſhed, by which it appear 


niſy them, and to aſperſe the 
d, that the public mony had 


«« been manag'd with the utmoſt fidelity and frugality ; and it was made evident, that when there was not mony enough to 
«*« anſwer all the expence of the war, it was neceſſary to apply it to that which preſſed moſt, and where the ſervice could not 
ebe carried on by credit: ſo this debt was contracted by an inevitable neceflity ; and all reaſonable perſons were fully ſatisfied 


«« with this account of the matter.” Hiſt. of his own times, Vol. II. p. 


573. 


(3) This was the begining of the South - ſea- company, which has ſince been ſo famous not only in England, but throughout 
all Europe: and has been the occaſion not only of ſo much good, but, at the ſame time, of ſo much evil, that the hiſtory of 
it will hardly paſs, in future ages, for any thing more than meer fiction and fable, | 


been - 


« tion and Cur of her parliament, that with their Q. Aw N 
the protection and bleſſing of Ax 1711. 


_— 
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An” 1711.the ſeveral offices, and having made their report, 


— 


The Queen's 
anſwer. 


Addreſs for 
inquiring into 
the ſtate of 
affairs in 
Spain and 
Portugal. 


«© of your zeal for my 


to inſpect the miſmanagements in 


the commons, to compleat the buſineſs of this 
ſeſſion, reſolved, on the 24th of May, that an 
* humble repreſentation be laid before her Majeſty, 
« of the ſeveral reports and reſolutions of the 
& houſe, upon the ſaid miſmanagements.” A com- 
mitee being appointed accordingly, to draw up 
this repreſentation, it was approved by the houſe, 
and preſented, in a body, the 4th of June. 

The inſtances of miſmanagements, in this long 
repreſentation, which were laid down as grievances 
that required to be animadverted upon, were 
chiefly; ** the altering or inlarging the ſupplies 
given by parliament, in an illegal manner, which 
« had been one occaſion of the national debt: 
<« the miſapplication of the public mony : abuſes 
© and imbezelments in the Queen's brew-houſe, 
% and in victualling the navy: the public mony 
« having been left in the hands of the receivers 
« general, which had been another occaſion of the 
&« national debt: that above thirty-five millions of 
<« the public mony was unaccounted for: that the 
public mony had been miſapplied in ſubſiſting 
the Palatines, a uſeleſs people, being a mixture 
of all religions, dangerous to our conſtitution in 
church and ſtate ; and that therefore thoſe who 
adviſed the bringing them over were enemies to 
the Queen and kingdom: that a new charter 
had been impos'd on the corporation of Bewd- 
ley : that by theſe and the like practices irre- 
parable damages had accrued to the public, if 
the Queen had not removed from the admini- 
ſtration, the authors of them, who, by their 
undutifulneſs to her Majeſty, had expoſed them- 
ſelves to the indignation of the people : they 
therefore, to conclude, beſought her Majeſty 
to avoid ſuch miniſters, who having depreſſed 
the friends of her Majeſty and the church, and 
« prefer'd only men of licentious and impious 
4 principles, were the greateſt enemies to her 
<« royal dignity and the peoples ſafety (1).” 

To this repreſentation her Majeſty made the 
following anſwer : 

Gentlemen, 

6 This repreſentation gives me freſh aſſurances 

ice, and for the true 


«c 
cc 
<c 
cc 
cc 
66 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 

cc 
ce 


«« intereſt of your country. 

<« Tt contains many particulars; I will take them 
« all into my ſerious conſideration, and then give 
the neceſſary directions to redreſs the grievances 
you complain of. 

% Be aflured, that your advice, upon all occa- 
« ſions, has the greateſt weight with me.” 

The 7th, the commons reſolved to addreſs the 
Queen, to appoint perſons to inquire into the 
« number and quality of the forces in her Majeſty's 
« pay in Spain and Portugal, and to examine the 
«« {tate of the payments and accounts relating to 
« the ſaid forces; and to the gariſons and fortifi- 
« cations of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon ; and alſo 
«© the accounts of the agent-viCtuallers and com- 
« miſſaries of ſtores in thoſe parts.” This being 
done accordingly, mr. ſecretary St. John acquainted 


My lords and gentlemen, 


Q. A 


&« Ir is with great pleaſure I tell you, at the end An” 


of this ſeſſion, that you have fully made good 
all the aſſurances 
« of it. 

* This I look upon as a farther pledge of m 
e ſubjects duty and affection, which is the firm 
«© ſupport of my throne. 

« I thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, in a particular manner, for what you 
have done; you have complied with my de- 
e fire in granting a ſupply for building many new 
* churches ; and you — not only inabled me to 
carry on the war, but have made effectual pro- 
„ viſion for paying thoſe heavy debts which were 


„ almoſt grown an inſupportable burden on the 


** public: and this at a time when our enemies every 
** where pleas'd themſelves with the hopes that 

the ſupplies for the ſervice of the current year 
could not have been found. You have diſap- 
1 them in all reſpects, and by the great 
ums you have raiſed, the greateſt ever granted 
to any Prince in one ſeſſion, you have reſtored 
the public credit, which I will take care to 
preſerve by a trugal management. The world 


difficult for a parliament fill'd with ſo much 
zeal for the true intereſt. of the nation in church 
and ſtate. 

My lords and gentlemen, 
The ſatisfaction I take in the power with 
which Go p has intruſted me, is to imploy it 
for the protection and good of all my people, 
whoſe proſperity I have as much at heart, as 
ever any of my predeceſſors had. 
© You ſee the happy effects of a mutual con- 
* fidence between me and my ſubjects; I ſhall 
look upon any attempt to leſſen it as a ſtep 
„towards diſſolving my government. 
The temper you have ſhewn, will, I hope, 
convince thoſe who have the misfortune to differ 
from our church, that their liberty is not in 
danger. It is needleſs for me to repeat the aſ- 
ſurances of my earneſt concern for the ſucceſſion 
of the houſe of Hanover; and of my fix'd reſo- 
„ Jution to ſupport and incourage the church of 
England, as by law eſtabliſh'd. 

* You are now returning to your ſeveral coun- 
tries, and I expect from you, that you will far- 


ce ther recommend yourſelves to me, by ſtudying 


4 to promote the public peace and quiet.“ 


muſt now be ſatisfied that nothing can be too 


NN, 
1711. 


you gave me at the begining The Gd? 
to 


The lord-keeper then prorogued the parliament The parlia 
by her Majeſty's command, to the 1oth day of July — proro- 


next inſuing. | 


The principal acts which received the royal aſſent Acts paſs d. | 


this ſeſſion, beſide thoſe already mention'd, were; 
1. An act to oblige ſhips coming from places 
infected, more effectually to perform quarentain. 
% 2, An act for reviving, continuing and appro- 
<< priating certain duties, &c. to raiſe 1,530,000 l. 
by way of lottery. 3. An act inabling and 
obliging the bank of England, for a certain 
time, toexchange all Exchequer bills for ready 
mony, upon demand, &c. 4. An act allowing 


them, on the 11th, that her Majeſty had readily | the importation of French wines, &c. 5. An 
complied with their deſires in their ſeveral ad- act to continue the acts for prong mutiny and 
dreſſes. « deſertion, and falſe muſters, &c. 6. An act for 


The 12th, the Queen came to the houſe of 
peers, with the uſual ſolemnity, and the commons 


attending, her Majeſty gave the royal aſſent to ten 


public and ſeven private bills, after which ſhe made 
the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


* 


cc 


eſtabliſhing a general poſt-office, for all her 
« Majeſty's dominions, &c. 7, 8. Two acts for 
« Jaying certain duties on hides, ſkins, vellum, 
« parchment and hops. 9. An act for taking, 
« examining and ſtating the public accounts of the 


— — 


— 


(1) © This addreſs (ſays biſhop Burnet) was artfully ſpread thro' the nation, by which weaker minds were ſo poſſeſs'd, 
** that it was not eaſy to undeceive them even by the faleſt and cleareſt evidences : the nation ſeemed till infatuated beyond 
the power of convictiop.” Hiſt, of his own times, Vol. 2. p. 573. | s 
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10. An act for preventing exceſſive” 
and deceitful gaming. 11. An a& making it 
felony, without benefit of the cletgy, to make 
an attempt on the life of a privy counſellor, in 

the execution of his office. 12. , -The South- 
ſea act. 13. An act for the building fifty new 
churches, in and about the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter. 14. An act laying certain new 


for thirty-two years, for the ſatisfaction of the 
2,000,000 lottery. 15, 16. Acts for the more 
effectual preſervation of the game, and of the 


raiſing the militia for the year 1711. 18. An 
act for incouraging the trade to America. 19. 
An act for the incouragement of the coal trade. 


venting abuſes and frauds of perſons imployed in 


certain manufactures.“ | 


Having thus given an account of parliamentary | 


affairs, and other domeſtic occurences, I ſhall now 
proceed to forein tranſactions, and firſt, the cam- 
pain in Flanders. 3 | 

The duke of Marlborough, of whoſe departure 
from England, I have already given an account, 
arrived at the Hague, the 4th of March, N. S. 
where he continued ſome time, and was in daily 


- # 


conference with the deputies of the States, to con- 


cert" the operations of the campain. This done, 
he aſſembled the confederate army the goth of 
April at Orchies, between Liſle and Douay, the 
next day he paſ?d the Scarpe, and incamp'd be- 
tween Douay and Bouchain, and the enemy poſted 
themſelves behind the Senſet, in a camp that was 
look'd upon as inacceſſible. | 

Prince Eugene, who was detained at Vienna on 
occaſion of the Emperor*s death, did not join the 
duke till the 23d of May: and our two generals 
reſolved to continue in their poſts as long as poſſi- 
ble, in hopes that the ſcarcity of forage would 
oblige the enemy to decamp, The 14th of June, 
the army under the duke of Marlborough march'd, 
and having paſs'd the canal of Arleux, and the 
Scarpe near Vitry, in the preſence of the enemy, 
incamp'd on the plains of Lens: the duke's deſign 
in this motion was in hopes to draw the enemy to 
lome action; and they did indeed alter the ſitua- 
tion of their camp, and began to lay bridges over 
the Scheld as if they deſign'd to pals it: bur they 
made no farther motion. The ſame day Prince 
Eugene detach'd the Imperial and Palatine troops, 
conſiſting of fifty ſquadrons and twelve battalions, 
to the 'Upper-Rhine, to make head againſt the 
French on that ſide, who had received conſiderable 
re-inforcements, and gave out that they intended 
to penetrate again into Bavaria, and imbroil the 
Empire while it remained without a head. 

The confederate army being now fully aſſembled, 


conſiſted as follows: the right wing, under com- 


mand of. Prince Eugene, of ſixty-five. battalions of 
foot, and 120 ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons ; 
the left, under the command of the duke of Marl. 
borough, of 119 battalions and 226 ſquadrons; 
together 184 battalions, and 341 ſquadrons, with 
111 cannon, eight hawbitzers and forty pontons. 
The duke of Marlborough was informed, that, 


take Arleux ; after he had left his former camp, the enemy had 


repair'd the dike at Arleux, in order to ſtop the 
water of the Senſet from runing into the canal of 
Douay, and thence into the Scarpe, whereby the 
mills of Douay were render'd uſeleſs; and that 
they had likewiſe fortified the caſtle of Chanterin, 
and made a redoubt at the mills of Arleux to 
cover it: he therefore cauſed that poſt to be at- 
tack'd, the 6th of July, and took it, making a 
captain of grenadiers, and 125 men who defended 
it, 5 war. This poſt was judg'd of ſuch 
g Ol. . 


and, on the 19th, the wage 


duties for ſecuring a yearly. fund of 186,670 1: 
fiſhery” in the river Thames. 17. An act for 


And, 20. An act for the more effectual pre- 


importance, that the duke thought fit to put it Q. Ann» 
Into. a better poſture of defenſe ; and the works AN-1711· 
being finiſh'd, a gariſon of 600 men were left in 


the place under the command of colonel Savary, And fortify it: 


that covered the 


workmen there returned to the camp; of which 


| the marſha] de Villars was no ſooner informed, than 


he ordered a detachment of 13, oog men to inveſt. 
if, The 28th, in the morning, ;he raiſed a battery It is retaken 
of ſix or ſeven pieces of cannon, and having made by the 
a ſufficient breach in the walls, by two in the after- 
noon, colonel Savary and his gariſon were obliged, 
in their turn, to ſurrender priſoners of war. | 
The duke of Marlborough was now fully deter- The duke of 
mined to attempt getting within the enemy's lines; Marlborough 
of which we have the following deſcription : they ©0ves to ar. 
began at Bouchain, on the Scheid, and were con- — by 3 
tinued along the Senſet and the Scarpe, to Arras; tagem. 
from thence along the Upper · Scarpe, and the river 
to che Canche, the opening to thoſe rivers being 
intrench'd and fortified (with all poſſible care) by 
a large ditch, defended with redoubts and other 
works. His grace, upon a narrow view, finding | 
that it would be too dangerous to indeavor to 
force them, reſolved upon a ſtratagem. That he 
might the better compaſs his deſigns, and make 
the enemy belieye that he really intended to attack 
them, he ordered 1200 men out, to make roads 
and bridges in the front, and advanced with the 
whole” atmy to Rebreuve, and from thence to 
Villars-Brulin, within two leagues of the lines. Here 
he ſet all his troops to work in making faſcines, 
but gave ſtrict orders for them not to exceed the 
length of four foot, that they might not tire the 
infantry roo much to. carry them, and gave out 
that he intended to attack the lines the next morn- 
ing. The French general was ſo fully perſuaded 
of it, that he ſent orders to a ſtrong detachment, 
commanded by lieutenant-general count d'Eſtain, - 
which had been ſent upon a ſecret expedition, to 
to halt at Peronne, and to the gariſons of Ipres 
and St. Omer, to come and join his army, which 
he drew all together behind the lines. 

The duke, to amuſe the enemy more effectually, He goes to 
went the 4th of Auguſt, N. S. by break of day, view them. 
with ſeveral of the general officers, and 2000 
horſe, to take a nearer view of the lines, and of 
the ſituation of the enemy's camp: but his real de- His real de- 
ſign, when he advanced from Cote, was to indeavor ſign. 
to get within the enemy's lines, by attempting the 
paſſage of the Senſet, by Arleux, which he now 
believed was left unguarded (as, in effect, ir ap- 
pen'd. to be). To this end he ordered licute ant- 
general Cadogan and count Hompeſch to repair 
with all expedition to Douay, and aſſemble ſome 
troops which were left thereabouts, and, together 
with a detachment of that and the neighboring 
gariſons of Liſle and St. Amand, made a body of 
twenty-three battalions and ſeventeen ; ſquadrons. 

Their - farther orders were to march directly with 
theſe troops to Arleux, and indeavor to paſs the 
Senſet there, while the duke himſelf would ad- 
vance with the whole army to ſuſtain them : and 
that nothing might retard this extraordinary march, 
brigadier Sutton was ſent before hand with the 
artillery and pontons, under a good guard, to 
make bridges over the Scarpe, near Vitry, and 
over the canal of Arleux near Goulezin : and bread 
was ordered to be baked at Liſle for ſix days. 

All theſe things were manag'd fo privately, and 
the grimace carried on ſo well, that the confede- 
rate-generals themſelves had not the leaſt thought 
that any thing elſe was meant but the attacking of 
the lines the next morning. . Theſe amuſements 
had ſo good an effect on the marſhal, that he Kept 
his troops under arms night and day, and re-in- 


forc'd them with all the ſtrength he could poſſibly 
8 T draw 


— an 
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Q, A x x, draw together on that ſide, not leaving any num- 
Ax” 171t. ber of croops in the poſts he had upon the Senſet. 
1 bbe confederate army, in the mean rime, were 
| ing orders to march, which were not given 
out till fix in the Evening, The march was to 
begin between eight and nine, as ſoon as it was 
dark enough. to ſtrike their tents without bein 
diſcover*d by the enemy; but whether the marc 
was to be to the right or left remain'd a ſecert. 
They were only told, that the ſeveral columns which 
the army was to march in, ſhould find an offi- 
cer at the head of each of them, at ſuch an 
hour, who ſhould lead them the way they were to 
take when the time came, | 
The army About nine the whole army, to their great. ſur- 
marches ©o- prize, were ordered to march by the left, in four 
columns, without beat of drum, and the duke 
himſelf, with the horſe of the left wing, lead the 
van, and advanced with ſuch extraordinary expe- 
dition, that the next morning, by five, he paſs'd 
Count Hom- the Scarpe at Vitry, Here he received advice that 
po paſſes count Hompeſch had paſſed the Senſet without 

— any oppoſition, had taken poſſeſſion of the paſſes 
on that river, and on the Scheld, and was in- 
camp'd at Oiſy; the French having, ſome time 
before, withdrawn the detachments they had on 
that ſide. His grace, upon this, haſtened his 
march, leſt the enemy ſhould get there before 
him; and, at the ſame time, diſpatch'd orders to 
the grand army to purſue their march with the 
utmoſt diligence. 

The duke, with his vanguard of fifty ſqua- 
drons, having paſs'd the Scarpe, haſtened towards 
Arleux and Bac à Bacheul, where he arrived be- 
fore eight o'clock, and the heads of the columns 
joined 2 there about ten, having march'd above 
ten hours, at a great rate, without halting, a dili- 
gence hardly to be parallePd in hiſtory. 

The marſhal de Villars had no ſooner notice 
how he had been deceived, and of this unexpected 
march of the confederate army, but he imme- 
diately apprehended what their deſign was. He 
therefore, after having waited from eleven at night 
till two the next morning, for certain intelligence, 
decamp'd with his whole army; and puting him- 
ſelf at the head of the King's houſhold, he march'd 
all night with ſuch diligence, that he appear'd, 
with the head of his line, about eleven o'clock, 
ſoon after the-duke of Marlborough had joined 
count Hompeſch, and paſs d, with twenty ſqua- 
drons, thro* the defilee of Marquion ; but when 
he ſaw that the duke was advancing, with his 
horſe drawn up, to attack him, he retreated be- 
hind a moraſs, where the reſt of his troops joined 
him quickly after; and 100 dragoons, with ſome 


| 


The marſhal 
de Villars 
to 


oppoſe them. 


But comes too 
late, 


well 


y 


Oiſy, were ſoon after made priſoners of war, Two 
regiments, which the marſhal de Villars detach'd 
under the command of the chevalier de Luxem- 
bourg, for Valenciennes, and a brigade of foot 
ſent to Cambray, had however better luck, and 
threw themſelyes into thoſe places. 

It was, beyond all doubt, a ſenſible mortifica- The marſtal 
tion to the marſhal de Villars to be thus viſibly extreamly 
out-general'd, after he had given the court of® 

France ſuch repeated aſſurances, that he had taken 

ſuch meaſures as put him beyond the re- 

henſions of meeting with any inſult from the 

allies, and after he had written to the French King, 


Q. Anx, 
An” 1711, 


WO WNY 


| that theſe lines were the now PLUS ULTRA of 


duke of Marlborough. He therefore gave out, in 
order to keep up the ſpirits of his troops, that he 
would attack the duke of Marlborough the next 
morning (1). 

His grace having however intelligence of the 
marſhaPs threats, tho he had little reaſon to fear 
the conſequences of them, loſt no time, but drew 
out his troops, as faſt as they arrived, in order of 
battle, and they lay under their arms all night, tho? 
they could not but be extreamly fatigued after a 
march of ten leagues without halting. 

Thus the whole confederate army entered the The whole 


French lines, which t had ſo vainly boaſted confederate 
to be impenetrable ; the moſt noble and boldeſt he _ 


attempt that had been made during the whole war: jines. 
and the honor of this attempt was the greater to 
the duke of Marlborough, as his army was not 
only weakened by the detachment which Prince 
Eugene had carried to the Rhine, but by the 
calling over 5000 of the beſt troops in his army, 
for an expedition deſign'd by ſea; ſo that the 
enemy were actually ſuperior to him in number (2) 
Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the duke of Marl- The fiege of 
borough found it ĩimpracticable to bring the enemy Bouchain re- 
to a general ingagement, on any tolerable equal ſel d on. 
terms; he therefore propoſed the ſiege of Bouchain, 
to try if that poſſibly might ingage them to hazard 
a battle to ſave ſo important a place. As well the 
Datch deputies as the general officers thought the 
enterprize too daring, It ſeem'd to them next to 
ſſible to take a place ſituated among moraſſes, 
fortified, with a good gariſon in it, provided 
with all requiſites for a ſtout defenſe; and that 
within ſight of a ſuperior army; for the French 
lay within a mile of them: and beſide all this, a 
you deal was to be apprehended from the excur- 

ons which the gariſons of Valenciennes and Conde 
might make, to cut off their proviſions which were 
to come to them from Tournay : however the 
duke perſiſting in his reſolution, the Dutch, at 


few officers, whom he threw into the caſtle of 


La, ſubmited (3). | 
| his place was inveſted the 1oth of Angie 3 
ut 


(1) French writers pretend, that the duke of Marlborough's deſign, in this 


enterprize, was to have paſs'd both the Senſet 


and the Scheld before the marſhal de Villars ſhould be able to get to the latter to oppoſe his pafſage ; but that, by the marſhal's 


extraordinary diligence, ſeeing the French troops before him, ready to diſpute that paſſage, he. began 
and to repent of his temerity. He found he could not remain in that fituation, and that he ſhould be obliged 


contened, 


to paſs either the Senſet or the Scheld with his army, both which would be attended with great 


being ſo near, it was to be fear'd, when part 


of his army was paſ: 


to be very much diſ- 


becauſe the enemy 
would fall upon. the 


4 


s'd either of theſe rivers, the 


which would not then be in a condition to refiſt his whole force. It will be natural now to aſk, why monſ. de 


Villars, having theſe advantages, did nor purſi 


ue them? Why truly (continues my author) he had his reaſons for not doing it, 


which tho* they could not be dived into then, were afterwards very evident. De Quiney hiſt. mil. de Louis le Grand, 


Tome VI. p. 516. A pretty come off! It is certain the 


ſee. 
(2) © This (lays 
«« was ſo happily ex 


duke was under no ſuch apprehenſions, as the reader will 


Burnet) raiſed his character beyond all that he had done formerly; the deügu was ſo well laid, and 
, that in all men's opinion it paſs'd for a maſter · piece of military ſkill; the honor of it falling 


«« intirely on the duke of Marlborough, and no other perſon having any ſhare, except in the execution.” Hiſt. of his own 


times, Vol. II. p. 576. | 
It may not be forein here to make a compariſon between the 


The latter, blinded by the trifling conqueſt of Arleux, weakned by the 


conduct of the duke of and the marſhal de Villars. 


great detachment he made from his army to obtain it, 


and puff'd up with this ſhadow of good fortune, threatens all Brabant; but is lull'd aſleep by a fond ſecurity for his own 
lines: the former obſerves the critical moment, lays hold of it, and ſurprizes theſe lines without the loſs of a man. The 
deſign, the ſecrecy, and, in ſhort, the whole management of it, were equally great and wonderful. Lediard's life of Marlbo- 


rough, Vol. III. p. 155. 


(3) A late author gives us a particular account of the difficulties which attended. the attacking this place; 


the lituation of it as otherwiſe : 


arifing as well from 
« Bouchain 


— — — 
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The trenches 
open d 


Bouchain ſur- 
rendered. 
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but it was not without the greateſt difficulties the 
lines of circumvalation were perfected; the mar- 
ſhal de Vilars, on his fide, leaving ho ſtratagem 
unattempted to prevent it, and to keep ä commu- 
nication open with the town ; and the duke, on the 
other hand, imploying his utmoſt {kill and aſſi- 
duity to cifrumvent them, and to attain his 
end (1). All difficulties being at length overcome, 
the trenches were opened, the 23d at night, at 
three attacks ; two Jo the upper town, and 
the third againſt the lower town. I ſhall not de- 
tain the reader with à journal of this ſiege; the 
approaches were carried on in the uſual manner, till 
all the batteries began to play on the 3oth, and 
they continued with fuch ſucceſs, that the cannon of 
the place were ſoon diſmounted, and the outworks 
ruined. The 12th of September, about noon, the 
beſiegers ſeing all things were preparing for a ge- 
neral aſſault, beat the chamade, and hoſtages bein 
exchanged, the French, who were conducted to 
general Fagel's quarters, whither the duke of Marl- 

rough and the deputies repaired, began to pro- 
on articles of capitulation; but the duke of 

arlborough would not ſuffer them to be read, nor 
would grant them any conditions, but to ſurrender 
priſoners of war, which they at length conſented 
to, and delivered up one of the gates. with twenty- 
four colors, and all their arms ; the garifon being 
reduced from 6000 men, which they were at the 
begining, to half the number. 

During this . ſiege, not to mention ſeveral little 
attempts to interrupt or retard it, the marſhal de 
Villars form'd two deſigns, which might with truth 


1 


have been called eat, had they ſucceeded; one Q. Ax u, 


to poſſeſs himſelf of the communication the allies A N 171 1. 
ha over the moraſs, near Hordain, and the other OY 
to ſurprize Douay 3 but they both miſcarried, and | 
he was oblig'd, at the head of 100,000 men, to 
be a bare ſpeCtator of the event of this ſiege (2). 

The French pretended, that this conqueſt, which 
they ſaid was very inſignificant in the conſequence, 
coſt more men by half, than it was worth; but it 
is plain, they would have willingly ſacrificed many 
more men, than it colt the allies, and have thought 
themſelves well off too, if they could have pre- 
3 ſiege. 

s ſoon as Bouchain was put in a ure of The campain 
defenfe, and the ipprodches wits {tory both ended. 1 
the armies began to ſeparate, having already greatly 
ſuffered by the continual rains, and the ſcarcity of 
forage. The duke of Marlborough having given 
the neceſſary orders for ſecuring the navigation of 
the Scarpe to Douay, and covering the workmen 
— 2 og in fortify ing ſeveral poſts on that river, 
and on the Scheld, left the army, the 27th of The duke of 
October, arrived the £6th of November at the Marlborough 
Hague, and the 17th of the ſame month, O. S. leaves the 
at Greenwich. — 

In other parts, little happened this year worthy 
of our notice: the great event of it was the 
election of an Emperor at Francfort, in the room The election 
of Emperor Joſeph, deceas'd. This great Mo- of King 
narch's death, as it immediately opened to King Charles to 
Charles the ſucceſſion to the hereditary dominions, the — 
ſo a diſpoſition appear'd unanimouſly, among all“. 
the Electors, to chuſe him Emperor. Some came 


— — — al "I 2 4.4 ad mn. 


« Bouchain is but a little town, or rather fortreſs, ſituate at the confluence of the Senſet, and the Selle or Ruſelle, into 
« the Scheld, It is about nine miles north of Cambray, ten ſouth-weſt of Valenciennes, and twenty-eight almoſt weſt of 
„% Mons. The Senſet ſeparates the Upper-town from the lower, forms an inundation between that and the Selle, and fills the 


« ditehes which ſurround the works between the upper and the lower town. 
, and between the lower-town and the Scheld, there is a horn - work which covers two ſeparate baſtions, and which is 


The Selle ſeparates the lower-town into two 


« cut in two by a ditch, ſupplied by the Scheld. Beſide theſe difficulties arifing from the ſituation of the place, there were 


«© two other very 


eſſential ones: The firſt, a formidable intrenchment, fenced with redoubts, and fifty pieces of cannon, 


«« which thirty battalions commanded by the brave and vigilant monſieur Albergotti had raiſed between Wavrechin and 
% Pont A Wane, on the Senſet; which being but a quarter of a league from the town, and paralel to the circumvalation of 
«« the confederates, the batteries of that intrenchment might play upon the circumvalation without interruption, there being 
«© nothing but an inundation between them. Secondly, the communication which the enemy kept open with the town, by 


«« means of a paſſa 


thro' a moraſs, which it was deem'd impracticable to cut off. To which we may add, that there were 
eight battalions, and 600 Swiſs ſoldiers in the town, that the place was furniſh'd with all 


uiſites for a vigorous defenſe ; 


«« that monſieur de Ravignan had thrown himſelf into the town to command the troops, and taken 500 grenadiers with him; 
and that monſieur de Selve, who defended St. Venant, was in the town before; ſo that the gariſon was commanded by two 
„ major-generals, animated by the neighborhood of the whole French army.” Rouſſet Hiſt. mil. Tome 1I. p. 306. 

(1) During the whole courſe of this long war, which produced ſo many ſurprizing events, there was not {o critical an 


inftance as this, in which the reputation of two 


rals was ſo nearly concern'd, and their ſkill in the art of war fo 


great ne 
fairly put to the teſt. The marſhal's buſineſs was, if roſtle, to prevent the fiege, and thereby to retrieve, in ſome meaſure, 


the credit he had loſt by the too eaſy paſſage he had ſuffer'd the allies to find into his lines. The duke of Marlborough, on the 


other , was fully 
rate 1 * ſage ; and foreſaw 


reſolved not to let the advantage and honor ſlip out his hands, which he had obtain'd at ſo eaſy a 
beſide, that it would be very difficult to make a good retreat, in the ſight of an army 


„if not ſuperior to his, and in a ſituation where he was beſet with ſeveral rivers, without having one good poſt on any of 


them. This was | 
Auguſt. Lediatd's life of Marlborough, Vol. III. p. 167. 


the real circumftance of affairs, at the time the line of circumvalation was begun, which was the 12th of 


(2) The dake's ſtratagem in paſſing the lines, without the loſs of a man ; the cuting off the communication of the enemy 


with Bouchain ; the manner of the duke's inveſting the town, with an inferior army; his caſtin 


lines; making regular 


u 
forts 3 raiſing batteries; laying bridges over a river; making a moraſs paſſable, and providing for the — of his convoys; 


againſt a ſuperior army on 
truly heroic : yet his grace was cenfured by t ſe 
houſe ; and that the taking of it coſt the allies 16,000 men. 


e one fide, and the numerous gariſons of Conde and Valenciennes on the other, were enterprizes 
inſolent ſcriblers of his own nation, who gave out it was no more than a dove- 


The marſhal de Villars is faid to have been ſo vain, that whenever he heard of the victories obtain'd by the allies, at Blen- 


heim, Ramellies, 
intimating, that fucceſs 


T. 
Le non ultra eſt ſurpris, 
7 z 
Vous Vavez mis a fi haut prix, 
Que la Perte en eſt d' importance: 
Mais conſolez vous apres tout, 
Vous ne W etre par tout. 


Pres du moulin à quatre vents, 
Depuis trois nuits, ſur votre- ligne, 

Dans vos airs vains & menegants 
Vous attendiez victoire inſigne. 

My Lord vous cherche à Paotre bout, 

Vous ne ſgauriez Etre par tout. 


Turin, Oudenarde, &c. he was uſed to ſay, Je ne ſgaurois Etre par tout (I cannot be every where) proudly 
attended him every whete : which vanity of his gave occaſion to the following lines. 


Engliſhed thus, 
I 


Thy non plus ultra's ſudden fate, 
U Villars, thou may*'ſt mourn ; 
Thou priz'dft it at ſo high a rate, 
The loſs is hardly to be born : 
But courage ! men are ſatisfied, 
Thou couldſt not 8 every ſide. 
Saſe in thy line, the other night, \ 
Not far from yonder whirling mill, 
Thy Merc'ry roſe to ſuch a height, 
L promis'd vict'ry notable. 
But Marlbro' knocks at r'other door, 
And Villars can't be back and fore. 
in 
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Electors of Bavaria and Cologn ; but as theſe 
Princes were under the ban of the Empire, they 
were rejected. The interpolition of the Pope's 
nuncio was likewiſe very diſagreable to them: he 
gave them much trouble; but they perſiſted in 


Affairs on the their reſolution. As Francfort was at no great di- 


Rhine, 


Emperor 
Char! Es VI. 
crown d. 
Affairs in 
Italy. 


Spain. 


ſtance from the armies on the Rhine, it was appre- 
hended, that the French might have made an at- 
tempt that way; for, as I have ſaid above, they 
drew ſome detachments from their army in Flan- 
ders, to increaſe their forces on the Rhine. This ob- 
liged Prince Eugene to do the ſame, and of courſe 
he .commanded the army of the Empire there; 
but without any conſiderable action. When the 
duke of Marlborough undertook the hazardous 
ſiege of Bouchain, his grace's enemies at home 
confidently hoped that it would miſcarry, and 
maliciouſly aſſerted, that his grace could do no- 
thing without the aſſiſtance of Prince Eugene; but, 
as matters went, the aſſertion might rather have been 
inverted, and faid, that the Prince could do little 
without his triend and companion in glory, the 
duke of Marlborough. Prince Eugene came how- 
ever in good time, to ſecure the Electors at Franc- 
fort, who being now ſafe from the fear of any in- 
ſult, went on | Hort in all they thought fit to 
propoſe, previous to an election, and concluded 
unanimouſly to chuſe Charles, who was now de- 
clared Emperor, by the name of Charles VI, and 
he was crown'd accordingly at Francfort with the 
uſual jolemnity. 
King Charles, in his way to Francfort, ſtaid 
ſome weeks at Milan, where the duke of Savoy 
paid him a viſit, and it was ſaid, that all matters in 
diſpute between theſe two Princes, if any were left 
undetermined at the late Emperor's death, were there 
adjuſted between them. It was hoped, that the cam- 
pain in Italy would, this year, have produced 
ſomething for the advantage of the common cauſe, 
upon the agreement made before Emperor Jo- 


ſeph's death. The duke came into Savoy, and it 


was given out, that he was reſolved to puſh for- 
wards : but upon what views it was not then known, 
he ſtop'd his courſe, and after a ſhort campain, 
to which he put an end on the gth of September, 
repaſs'd rhe mountains: however, he thereby pre- 
vented the duke of Berwick's making any detach- 
ments to the Rhine or Catalonia. 

The affairs in Spain had been ſo much preſs'd 
from the throne, and ſo much inſiſted on during the 
ſeſſion of parliament (not to mention the great 
ſums granted for that ſervice, far beyond what had 
been ever granted before) that it was expected mat- 


ters would have been carried there much otherwiſe 


chan in former years. The duke of Argyle was 
ſent to command the Queen's troops there; but 
for what reaſons, it is not my province to deter- 
mine, all thoſe great expectations came to nothing. 


The duke of Argyle, indeed, was ſeiz'd with ſuch + 


a violent fever, that he was forc'd to leave the 
army and come back to Barcelona; from whence, 
after having recovered his health, he return*d with 
the Quzen's leave to England. Count Stahrem- 
berg had indeed ſome advantage over the duke of 


Vendome, towards the concluſion of the year, and Q. A y N 
it was faid, that if he had received the aſſiſtance An? 1511. 
he expected from England, he would have pierced TY 
far into Spain; but this is more than I ſhall pr 
tend to affirm : I ſhall therefore leave this matter 
undetermined. 1 gie | | 

The Portugueſe were as inactive as formerly, And Por- 
and, inſtead of enterprizing any thing againſt the tugal. 
enemy, were diſcovered to be carrying on a ſecret 
negociation with the French and Spaniards, with 
which being charg'd by the earl of  Portmore, they 
did not deny it, but ſaid this was in order to pro- 
cure a general peace, at | 

A pacification was this year likewiſe concluded Pacification 
between the Emperor and the malecontents of Hun- in Hungary, 
gary. 8 

Our affairs at ſea this year afford very little Maritime 
matter for a general hiſtory : ſir John Leake, affairs. 
rear-admiral ot Great-Britain, was appointed 
admiral and commander in chief of her Majeſty's 
fleet, in the room of Mathew Aylmer, eſq; fir 
Thomas Hardy was made rear-admiral of the blue 
ſquadron of her Majeſty's fleet, and, ſome time 
afterwards, fir George Byng was named admiral of 
the white. Sir John Leake commanded the body 
of the Britiſh fleet in the channel ; but, as the 
French ſent no fleet to ſea this year, nothing re- 
markable happen'd. Sir Thomas Hardy com- 
manded a ſquadron off of Dunkirk and the Sound- 
ings, but without any thing extraordinary occur- 
ring. In the Mediterranean, fir John 3 
commanded a ſquadron, of whoſe proceedings 1 
find very little worthy remark, except that he 
convoy'd Charles III, King of Spain, ſoon after 
Charles VI, Emperor of Germany, from Barce- 
lona to San Pietro di Arena, a ſuburb of Genoa, 
where he landed on his way to Germany. 1 

In America, a ſquadron under commadore Little- 
ton, being in ſearch of monſieur du Caſſe's ſqua- 
dron, had the good fortune to meet with the vice- 
admiral of the gallions, being the ſame that had 
eſcaped from admiral Wager, which he took; 
but monſieur du Caſſe had before taken moſt of 
the mony out of her; and with her was taken 
another ſhip of leſs burden and importance. i 

Another ſquadron, under fir Hovendon Walker, 
was leſs ſuccesful in an expedition defign'd-on Que- 
bec in Canada (1). This ſquadron, with a number 
of tranſports, having land-forces on board, under 
the command of brigadier-general Hill, ſet fail 
in the begining of May for New-England, where 
they arrived the 24th of June, and the land- forces 
being put on ſhoar there to refreſh themſelves, the 
fleet continued. at Boſton till the 3oth of July, 
when the troops being re-imbark'd, they ſet fail 
again for the river of Canada, whither general 
Nicholſon alſo march'd, at the ſame time, with the 
forces of New-York, Connecticut, and New- Jer- 


io 


| fey, together with ſome Palatines, and about 1000 


Indians. The fleet arrived on the river of Canada, 
which is 130 leagues long from the mouth up to 
* on the 22d, being a thick fog, and hard 
gale, having neither ſoundings nor ſight of land to 
tteer by, nor any anchorage within ſixty leggues, 


they drove upon the north ſhoar, among rocks 


and iſlands, where the whole fleet had like to have 
been loſt, All the men of war efcap'd, tho' with 


extream hardſhips and difficulties ; but eight tran- 


— 


(1) This project was at firſt form'd, upon colonel Nicholſon's arrival from New-England with the four Indian Chiefs or 
Kings: and his return, with a lieutenant-general's commiſſion, and the taking of Port-Royal, were the fore- runners of it. 


That ſir Hovendon Walker was not previouſly let into the ſecret is plain from many circumſtances; and mr. Burchett us, 
« "The then lords-commiſſioners of the admiralty were ſo far from it, that the deſign on which this fleet was bound, was 
«« rather induſtriouſly hid from them, and that a certain perſon ſeemed to value himſelf very much, that a deſign of th na- 
« ture was kept a ſecret from the admiralty. It was an expedition {ſays the ſame gentleman) very chargeable to the natihn, 
« and from which no advantage could reaſonably be expected, conſidering how unadviſedly it was ſet on foot, by thoſe w. 


«« nurſed it up, upon falſe ſuggeſtions and repreſentations,” 


ſports 
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Q. A u x, ſports were caſt away, and almoſt 900 men, offi- 


Ax' 1711. cers, ſoldiers and ſeamen loſt (1). 


The biſhop 
of Briftol 
made lord 


privy-ſeal. 


Negociations 


for a peace 
renew d. 


Alter this di- 
ſaſter, it was reſolved, in a council of war, as they 
had but ten weeks proviſions on board, to return 
home 3 accordingly they ſet fail from the Spaniſh 
river-bay, the 10th of September, and arrived at 
St. Helens, the gth of October, nothing remark- 
able having happened in their paſſage, but the 
taking of a French banker from Rochel. 

This was the tragical ſucceſs of this expedition, 
and to compleat the misfortune of it, the 1 5ch, 
the admiraPs own ſhip, the Edgar, was unliappily 
blown up at Spithead, with about 400 men, and 
ſeyeral of the inhabitants of Portſmouth, who 
8 to be on board, and all periſh'd (2). 

aving thus finiſh'd my account of forein and 
military affairs, I return to England, where, upon 
the death of the duke of Newcaſtle, the 
ſeal 'was given to dr. Robinſon, lord biſhop of 
Briſtol, dean of Windſor, and regiſter of the or- 
der Bf the garter. Wel 
The rumors of peace began now to prevail every 
day more and more; and very different were the 
opinions for and againſt ir : ſome thought the con- 


tinuance of a war inſupportable ; others were by | 


no means for finiſhing it, till the main point, for 
which it was enter'd upon, was fully obtained. 
The latter infiſted on the juſtice and reaſonableneſs 
of carrying on the war, as well with regard to out 


ſelves as our allies, eſpecially in conſideration of 


privy- 


| 


the advantagious ſituation it was in. The former, 


on the contrary, among other things pretended, 
England was now ſo exhauſted, that it was impoſ- 
ſible to carry on the war any longer; and more 
eſpecially ſince King Charles was choſen Emperor, 


| 


that he would be too great and too dangerous to all | 


at 


his neighbors, if Spain were join'd to the Empire, Q. Aw x, 
and his hereditary dominions (3). That there was An* 1717. 
a negociation on foot, no one queſtion'd ; but fe 


could tell where to fix it; and opinions were as va- 
rious when and where this negociation begun. 
Some have inſinuated, that the firſt overture was 
made from this fide. of the water (4) : Others 
(and — with more probability) ſuppoſe it 
to have come from France, ſoon after (others again 
think before) the breaking off of the treaty of 
Gertruydenburg, and ſent from the marquis de 
Torcy, to the earl of Jerſey, 

The report of the commitee of ſecrecy, made 

June 9, 1715, gives us the following account of 
this matter : 
The firſt material paper we find, is intitled : 
the firſt propoſitions of France, ſign'd by 
monſieur de Torcy, April 22, 1711, N. S. To 
whom theſe propoſitions were directed; what 
previous ſteps had been made on the part of 
France; or what incouragement had been given 
on the part of England, does not appear; but 
it is evident, that they are conceived in very 
looſe and general terms; that, from the be- 
gining, the * of France was to ſecure 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies to King Philip; to 
create jealouſies among the allies; and that 
France offered to treat with England and Holland, 
either by themſelves, or jointly with the reſt 
„ of the allies, which is left to the choice of 
« England.” 

Theſe propoſitions we however find, by the 
ſame report, were tranſmited, a week afterwards, to 
the lord Raby, the Queen's embaſſador at the 
Hague, with orders to communicate them to the 
penſionary; but the commitee adds; They 


cc 


(1) This misfortune, as well as the diſappointment, was ſurely very great; but, as fir Hovendon Walker well obſerved, muſt 
have been far greater, if they had got in ſafely to Quebec; nay, even if they had found the place deſerted, as probably would 
have been the caſe, they would have found a barren and uncultivated region, and the French would have taken with them or de- 


ſtroyed their proviſions. 


Our peoples proviſions would have been reduced to eight or nine (perhaps to ſix weeks) at ſhort al- 
Jowance ; no relief could poſſibly be hoped for in leſs than ten months, if ſo ſoon, the Feverſham, and three ſtore-ſhi 


ps laden 


with the proviſions deſigned for their ſupply, being caſt away in their paſſage : ſo that, if they had eſcaped ſhipwreck, which 
would have been a very great chance, between 10 and 12000 men mutt inevitably have periſhed with hunger and cold, and the 


ſhips have become a prey to the returning enemy: on the other hand, had the enemy held out, till our people had (| 


t all 


their proviſions, they muſt have laid down their arms, and have ſurrendered to the French at diſcretion, to avoid death in its 


moſt frightful ſhape, famine; or, if they had taken the place, either by ſtorm or ca 
ſmall gariſon would not have gone far towards ſubſiſting ſo lar 
march'd thro* the country, 1 


Lediard's naval hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 


>pucog. the remaining proviſions of a 
a number ; nor could they, at that ſeaſon of the year have 


ſearch of more. And this would have been the caſe, had they afterwards attempted Placentia. 


854. , 
(2) An anonimous author, who 3 to lay the blame of the miſcarriage of this expedition on the new miniſtry, ſays ; 
It was plain, by the account given of it, that it was not meerly an accident, or any treachery, which was the cauſe of the 
miſcarriage ; but a complication of many difficulties ; for firſt (continues he) we are told, that the river St. Laurence is naviga- 


ble, only at one time of the year. 


«« We let that ſlip.” 


But if we had nicked the time, we could not have failed up that 


river without very able pilots ; * We had none.” If we had taken the proper time, and been provided with good pilots, 
none but ſhips of a certain burden can go up the river; . all our men of war were too big,” but if time, pilots, and ſhips had 
been the moſt proper ſor the interprize, we ſhould have had proviſions for more months than we had weeks, to ſubſiſt the 
fleet, and the troops, during the winter, To keep the deſign ſecret, the miniſtry victualed the fleet greatly ſhort of what 
«« was neceſſary, leaving them to take in a freſh ſupply in New-England, for which they would not before-hand give direction 
« for the ſame reaſon. This, indeed preſerved the ſecrecy ; but it deſtroyed the deſign ; and their being ſo ſhortly provided 


„% was the occaſion, that when they fail 


in the main deſign on Quebec, they were not able to ſuceeed in the under-plot, againſt 
« Placentia, in which otherwiſe they apprehended no difficulty. 


(3) It was apprehended, that the re- union of the two Monarchies, in the perſon of King Charles, might render the houſe of 
Auſtria as mighty, and as formidable, as it had been in former times, and might again plunge Europe into the ſame inconve- 
niences, for the avoiding of which the war was begun, that is, to prevent Spain being annex'd to the houſe of Bourbon. This 
was an argument the Britiſh miniſters, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon, to juſtity the change of their conduct, and to oblige the allies 
to deſiſt from their demand of the reſtitution of Spain, which was the principal cauſe of the war, and be contented with ſome 
of the exterior provinces of that Monarchy, and with a ſimple renunciation of King Philip for himſelf, and his deſcendents 
for ever, to all title and right to the crown of France. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. III. p. 198. 

(4) Of this opinion was biſhop Burnet, and he gives us the following account of it: 25 : £ 

«« The earl of Oxford (ſays — being made lord - trea ſurer, became the chief, if not ſole miniſter ; for every thing was di- 


„ rected by him: it ſoon appear 


that his ſtrength lay in managing parties, and ingaging weak people, by rewards and 


«© promiſes, to depend upon him; but that he neither thoroughly underſtood the buſineſs of the treaſury, nor the conduct of 
« forein affairs; but he truſted to his intereſt in the Queen, and in the favorite.“ 


(Here, however, our author's zeal ſeems to have out run his prudence.) 
« He ſaw the load, (continues he) which the carrying on the war muſt 


* ſoon as poſſible. The 


everal r who, 
live to finiſh, 


Ne 46. Vol. III. 


Kew 


Hiſtory of his own times, Vol. II. p. 579. 
8U „% were 


bring upon him ; ſo he reſolved to ſtrike up a peace, as 

earl of Jerſey had ſome correſpondence in Paris, and at St. Germains ; fo he truſted the conduct of 

«« the negociation to him :” but, upon his ſudden death, mr. Matthew Prior, a gentleman, who by his natural abilities and 
regnant genius, improved by afſiduous ſtudy, had gain'd a name among the wits of the age, and found means to raiſe himſelf to 

0 likewiſe had been the lord Jerſey's ſecretary, was imployed to proſecute what his maſter did not 

He was ſent to the court of France in September, to try on what terms we gat ex 

was carried on ſecretly ; but upon his return, he was ſtop'd at Dover; and a packet which he 

came from court to ſet him ſree: and by this accident the ſecret broke out. 


pe& a peace. His journey 
rought, was detain'd, till an order 
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Q. Awx,* were ſurprized to find, after mutual aſſurances 
An' 1711. had paſgd, on this occaſion, between England 
and Holland (to take no ſtep but in mutual 


' The feren 


concert) not the leaſt communication was made 
« to the States, of the negociations that were 
« carrying on, for above five months together, be. 
« tween England and France, till after the ſpecial 
« preliminaries were ſign'd, and the ſeven general 
«+ preliminaries were concluded and ſent to them,” 

'The perſon firſt ſecretly imployed in this aflair, 
was ſuppoſed to be monſieur Gaultier, formerly 
chaplain to marſhal Tallard when he was em- 
baflador in England, and the marſhal was like- 
wile ſaid to have had a great ſhare in promoting this 
affair. How long this buſineſs was in agitation, 
before any ear was given to it, is yet a ſecret 3 but 
monſieur de Torcy inſiſting, that ſome truſty per- 
ſon might be ſent over, to whom he might freely 
open his mind, mr. Prior was pitch'd on, as being 
well acquainted with that miniſter, and likewiſe for 
his perſonal qualifications. 

Be this as it will, monſieur Meſnager, and the 
abbot du Botc, were ſoon after ſent over from 
France, with preliminaries; but very different 
from thoſe that had been concerted at the Hague, 
two years betore. | 

The ſeyen preliminary articles, which were com- 


preliminaries' municated to the miniſters of the forein powers, 


as Commu- 


nicated to the 


forein mi- 
niſters. 


who were parties in the grand alliance, were as 
follows: 

1. ** The King being willing to contribute all that 
« js in his power, to the re- eſtabliſhment of the 
« general peace; his Majeſty declares: that he 
« willacknowledge the Queen of Great- Britain, in 
that quality, as alſo the iucceftion of that crown, 
according to the preſent ſettlement. 

2. * That he will freely, and bona fide, con- 
« ſent to the taking all juſt and reaſonable mea- 


© ſures, for preventing the crowns of France and 


Spain being ever united on the head of the ſame 
« Prince, His Majeſty being perſuaded, that this 
«« exceſs of power would be contrary to the good 
and quiet of Europe. 

3. „ The King's intention is, that all the par- 
ties ingag'd in the preſent war, without excepting 
« any of them, may find their reaſonable ſatisfac- 
« tion, in the treaty of peace, which ſhall be made: 
c that commerce may be re-eſtabliſh'd and main- 
e tain'd for the future, to the advantage of Great- 
« Britain, of Holland, and of the other nations, 
« who have been accuſtomed to exerciſe com- 
% mMerce, 

4. As the King will likewiſe maintain exactly 
ce the obſervation of the peace, when it ſhall be 
concluded: and the object the King propoſes to 
« himſelf being to ſecure the frontiers of his king- 
„ dom, Without diſturbing in any manner what- 
<« ſoever, the neighboring ſtates, he promiſes to 
agree by the treaty which ſhall be made, that 
the Dutch ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of the for- 
4 tified places, which ſhall be mentioned, in the Ne- 
« therlands, to ſerve hereafter for a barrier, which 
may ſecure the quiet of the republic of Holland, 
0 againſt any enterprize from the _ of France. 

3. The King conſents likewiſe, that a ſecure 
« and convenient barrier ſhould be form'd for the 
« Empire, and for the houſe of Auſtria. | 

6. That notwithſtanding Dunkirk coſt the 
« King very great ſums, as well to purchaſe it, as 
*« to tortify it, and that it is farther neceſſary to 


„ diately after the concluſion of the peace, on 
„ condition, that, for the fortifications of that 
place, a proper equivalent, which may be fa. 
« tisfactory, be given him: and as England cannot 
*« furniſh that equivalent, the diſcuſſion of it ſhall 
ebe refer'd to the conferences to be held for the 
5 negociation of the peace. 

7. ** When the conferences for the negociation 
© of the _ ſhall be form'd, all the pretenſions 
of the Princes and States, ingag'd in the preſent 
© war, ſhall be therein diſcuſs'd bona fide and 
„ amicably z and nothing ſhall be omited to re- 
*© gulate and terminate them, to the ſatisfaction 
of all the parties, 

*© By virtue of a full power from the King, we 
the underwriten knights of his order of St. Mi- 
*© chael, deputy of the council of commerce, have 
concluded, in the name of his Majeſty, the pre- 
** ſent preliminary articles. In witneſs whereof, 
ve have fign'd, done at London, September 27. 
O. S. and the 8th of October, N. S. 17511.” 


MrsVvAOGER. 


to Holland but two years before, ſurprized every 
one, and occaſioned great murmurings among the 
generality of the people of both parties. The 
were Jook'd upon as captious, inſidious, and inſuß. 
ficient to ground a treaty upon; nay, many would 
hardly believe them to be genuine (1), 


the ſame day made public in the news- paper, calPd 
the Poſt-boy, which were faid to be agreed to by 
France, tho* they were not yet ſign' d, nor com- 
municated to the miniſters of the allies. Theſe 
were in ſubſtance : 

1. That the kingdom of Naples, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and the duchy of Milan, with the fortreſſes 
of Tuſcany, which belonged to the crown of Spain, 
and all Flanders, ſhould remain, for ever, to the 
houſe of Auſtria. 4 

2. That King Philip ſhould have all Spain, 
with the iſlands of Majorca and Minorca, and the 
Weſt-Indies. | 

3. That the Engliſh ſhould have a gariſon in 


Cadiz, and the South-ſea-company a ſettlement on 
that continent, according to the act of parliament. 

4. That Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed, and the 
harbor deſtroy'd. | 

5. That the Dutch ſhould appoint commiſſaries, 
to treat with other commiſſaries, to be appointed 
by France, concerning a neceſſary barrier. 

6. That ſatisfaction and ſecurity ſhould be 
given to the other allies at the general congreſs. 

The ſeven propoſals, or preliminary articles 
were no ſooner made public, than ſwarms of pam- 
phlets appear*d, arraigning the Queen's conduct; 
and, on the other hand, as many were publiſh'd, 
to beſpeak a favorable reception of thele articles. 
Some of the forein miniſters were likewiſe alarm'd 
at the apprehenſions of an approaching peace. 
Count Gallas, the Emperor's miniſter, is ſaid to 


have treated theſe offers with much ſcorn, and 


K 


— 


(1) It was natural, ſays monſieur le Clere, for people to aſk, what advantages France had gain'd, during the two laſt cam- 
pains ? What victories the French had gain'd over the allies? that they could have the aſſurance to make offers now, ſo 
vaſtly diſtant ffom thoſe the allies had reaſon to expect, and France, itſelf, had been upon the very point of accepting. Hiſt. 


des Prov. Unies. 


cauſed 


obe at a very conſiderable expence for raiſing the Q. A x x 
* works; his Majeſty is willing however to 1. N.. Ne 
„gage, to cauſe them to be demoliſh'd, imme. N 


Theſe preliminary articles, as they were called, Great mul 
tho* they were only offers ſign'd by the French murings oc. 
agent alone, being ſo very different from what had caſion d 
been paper, when monſieur de Torcy was ſent ereby. 


To calm, in ſome meaſure, the minds of the year; ues 
people, and to put a ſtop to theſe murmurings, anto calm 
addition of fix other preliminary articles, werethem. 
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Ax x, cauſed the preliminaries to be printed in one of our 
An! 1711. News-papers. He could not, as it has been re- 
WNW . himſelf upon this occaſion, within the 

ounds of decency; but let fall ſuch expreſſions, 
with regard to her Majeſty's adminiſtration, as were 
not thought very becoming the miniſter of a Prince 
who had ſo great obligation to the Queen and na- 
tion. Her Majeſty therefore thought ſhe could 
do no lefs than forbid him her court; but ſhe had 
ſtill ſo much affection for his Imperial Majeſty, as 
ro let him know, that any ocher miniſter from him, 
would be agrceable to her (1). 

Monſieur Meſnager, and his partner, the abbot 
du Boſc, having continued ſome time besween 
London and Windſor, and having had ſeveral con- 
ferences with the miniſtry, took their leave, the 4th 
of October, in order to return home, highly ſatiſ- 
fied with the honors done them in England. It 
was not then known, how far our court had carried 
the negociations with France; whether they ac- 
cepted of theſe preliminaries only as a foundation 
for a treaty, or it any private promiſe or treaty 
was ſign'd; the latter of which was poſitively and 
induftriouſly given out, both in France and Spain: 
and the report of the commitee of ſecrecy mentions 
ſpecial preliminaries being ſign'd, before the ſeven 
general ones were communicated to the States. 
When, where and how theſe matters were treated, 
is likewiſe a ſecret (2). 

Numberleſs were the pamphlets which were 
publiſh'd on this account likewiſe, on both ſides 
of the queſtion ; of which but to give the bare 
titles would carry me too far. I ſhall therefore 
lay aſide the controverſy and come to facts. 

The Emperor The new Emperor, having ſeen the offers made 
ſends circular by France, wrote circular letters to the levera] 
leners to the Electors and Princes of the Empire, to ſignify his 
Princes of the diſapprobation of them, and to exhort them, not 
_ give any ear to them: declaring at the ſame 
time, that for his part, he had taken an irrevoca- 
ble reſolution to ſuffer whatever might be the event, 
rather than give his conſent to a negociation, which 
would be abſolutely deſtructive to the Empire, and 
a prejudice to the liberties of all Europe. 
And writes to He likewiſe ſent a letter to the States-general, 
the States- wherein, among other things, he obſerv'd the fatal 
general, = conſequences which muſt neceſſarily attend the 
giving up the Spaniſh Monarchy, and the augmen- 
tation of power, which would thereby. accrue to 
the enemy. His Imperial Majeſty thought it like- 
wiſe proper to take notice, in this letter, that 
France was not in a condition to withſtand the 
army of the allies, neither in the field, nor in 
their fortified towns; and ſaid he could not help 
being irritated at thoſe, who, having ſo often ex- 


The French 
negociators 
return. 


— 


perienced the illuſions of France, would again have Q. Ann 
a reliance on that good faith, which they always An* 171 y 
promis'd, but never kept. He continued to aſſure | | 
them, that he depended upon their concurrence with J gige 
him, to ind | 1 00 
to indeavor, at leaſt, to induce the Queen of them from 
Great-Britain, to reject theſe offers, and to continue accepting the 
the war: proteſting, that for himſelf, whatever offers made 
might be the conſequences, he abſolutely rejected — 
them, and would never impower his embaſſadors 
to aſſiſt at the conferences, which were propos'd 
for treating upon them. 

The earl of Strafford, was, in the mean time, diſ. The earl of 
patch'd for the Hague, to know the ſentiments of Strafford ſent 
the States- general, and to uſe his indeavors to in- to the Hague. 
duce their High- mightineſſes to conſent to a general 
congreſs, His lordſhip arrived there the 1oth of 
October; and, eight days after, monſieur Buys, 
penſionary of Amſterdam, whom the States ap- 
pointed on this occaſion as their envoy extraordi- 
nary to the court of Great-Britain, arrived at Lon- 
don. To paſs by the ſeveral previous tranſactions 
negociated at London and the Hague, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that the States-general, at length con- The States 
ſented to a congreſs, and that, on the 19th of No- conſent to 
vember, at a commitee of council held at the Cock- a congreſs. 
pit, where the lord-treaſurer and monſieur Buys 
aſſiſted, the time and place was fixed to the iſt of The time and 
January, O. S. in Utrecht: whereupon, the next place of the 
day, circular letters were ſent, by her Majeſty's congreſs fix d. 
order, to all the forcin miniſters reſiding here, to 
notify the ſame to their reſpective maſters, that they 
might likewiſe ſend their plenipotentiaries, at the 
time and place appointed. 

With the duke of Marlborough, who arrived at A memorial 
Hampton-court the 18th, came over baron Both- from theEleR, 
mar, envoy extraordinary from his Electoral High- t Hanover 
neſs of Hanover, who, about a week after, had — 
private audience of her Majeſty, and the next day 
preſented that famous memorial, which, at that 
time, made a great noiſe, and was liable to much 
cenſure: tho' it was receiv'd with great applauſe, 
by all well-wiſhers to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, who 

highly commended the Elector for his ſeaſonable 
interpoſition, in an affair that fo nearly ooncern'd 
him, tho? it gave no ſmall oftence to ſome perſons. 

The duke, tor his part, ſpent ſeveral days after The duke of 
his arrival, in viſiting the chief of the miniſtry, Marlborough 
among whom, to ſhew that he entertained no per- viſits the mi- 
ſonal diſſatisfaction, he paid his compliments to niſters. 
the earl of Oxford (3). Peace was now the ſub- 
ject of every converſation, her Majeſty having named plenipoten- 
her plenipotentiaries, and given commiſſion to the tiaries named. 

| biſhop of Briſtol, lord privy-ſeal, and the earl of 


Strafford, for that purpoſe, lor whom inſtructions 
were actually drawing up (4). 


After 


(1) „This proceeding (ſays biſhop Burnet) was ſevere and unuſual ; for the common method, when a provocation is given 
« by a public miniſter, is to complain of him to his maſter, and to deſire him to be recalled : It was not then kno wn upon 
„ what this was grounded; the ſurmiſe was, that his ſecretary, monſieur Gaultier (who was a Prieſt) betrayed him, and diſ- 
covered his ſecret correſpondence ; and the advertiſements he ſen: the Emperor, to give him ill impreſſions of our court; for 
« which treachery, he was rewarded with an abby in France; but of this (adds my author) I have no certain information.“ 


Hiſtory of his.own times, Vol. II. P: 580. 
(2) © That monſieur Meſnager (ſays the 


ſame report) upon his arrival here, frequently conſer d with the Queen's miniſters, 
«« appears by many inſtances: but the ſubject matter of theſe conferences, 


the times, places, and particular perſons, with whom 


«© he treated, or by what authority, the commitee find no account, till the 2oth of September, when there was a meeting be- 
« tween them, at mr. Prior's, at which he delivered the ſecret preliminary articles, betwixt Great-Britain and France, that 


«« were ſign'd as ſuch, the 27th, the ſame day the general preliminaries 2 8 
- - (ſays biſhop Burnet) upon his coming over, ſpoke very plainly to the Queen, againſt the ſteps 

her ſo poſleſs'd, that what he ſaid made no impreſſion+ ſo he deſired to be excuſed from coming 
every ſtep which was made in that affair. Hiſtory of his own times, Vol. II. p. 582. 

has an odd paragraph, which, for the ſingularity of it, I ſhall inſert : the 

Queen (ſays he) ſaid, She hoped Biſhops would not be againſt the peace. 


(3) The duke of Marlborough 
which were made: but he found 
to council; ſince he muſt oppoſe 

(J) Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of theſe matters, 


were ſign'd by monſieur Meſnager. 


I ſaid (continues he) a good peace was what we 


4% daily pray'd for; but the preliminaries offered by France, gave no hopes of ſuch a one; and the truſting to the King of 
„ France's faith, after all that had paſs'd, would ſeem a ſtrange thing. She faid, we were not to regard the preliminaries ; 


«© we ſhould have a peace upon ſuch a bottom, 
*« ſuſpend our opinions, 


till ſhe acquainted us with the whole matter. 


that we ſhould not at all rely on the King of France's word; but we ought to 


I aſk'd leave to ſpeak my mind plainly ; which ſhe 


« granted; I ſaid any treaty, by which Spain and the Welt- Indies were left to King Philip, muſt, in a little while, deliver up 


ea Europe into the hands of France; and, 


if any peace ſhould be made, ſhe was betrayed, and we were all ruined ; 
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A x' 1711. liament met, the 7th of December, when the Qu 


After ſeveral prorogations, both houſes of par- 
deen 


A made the following ſpeech from the throne : 


The parlia- 
ment meets. 


The Queen's «cc 


ſpeech to 
both houſes. 


My lords and gentlemen, 
„ I have called you together as ſoon as the 
queen affairs would permit, and 1 am glad that 
can now tell you, that notwithſtanding the 
arts of thoſe who delight in war, both place 
and time are appointed for opening the treaty of 
a general peace. 
* Our allies, eſpecially the States-general, whoſe 
intereſt I look upon as inſeparable from my 
own, have, by their ready concurrence, ex- 
preſs'd their intire confidence in me; and I have 
no reaſon to doubt, but that my own ſubjects 
are aſſured of my particular care for them. 
«© My chief concern is, that the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and the laws and liberties of theſe na- 
tions, may be continued to you, by ſecuring 
the ſucceſſion to the crown, .as it is limited by 
parliament, to the houſe of Hanover. 
* I ſhall indeavor, that after a war which has 
coſt ſo much blood and treaſure, you may find 
your intereſt in trade and commerce improved 
and inlarged by a peace, with all other advan- 
tages, which a tender and affectionate ſoverein 
can procure for a dutiful and loyal people. 
«« The Princes and States which have been in- 
« gaged with us in this war, being by treaties 
e intitled to have their ſeveral intereſts ſecured at a 
“ peace, I will not only do my utmoſt to procure 
every one of them all reaſonable ſatisfaction, but 
I ſhall alſo unite with them, in the ſtricteſt in- 
„ pagements, for continuing the alliance, in order 
« to render the general peace ſecure and laſting 

« The beſt way to have this treaty effectual 
« will be to make early proviſion for the cam- 
pain: therefore I muſt aſk of you, gentlemen of 
«« the houſe of commons, the neceſſary ſupplies 
for the next year's war; and I do moſt earneſtly 
« recommend to you to make ſuch diſpatch there- 
in, as may convince our enemies, that if we 
«© cannot obtain a good peace, we are prepared 
eto carry on the war with vigor. 

„Whatever you give will be ſtil] in your own 
e power to apply, and I doubt not but in a little 
time after the opening of the treaty we ſhall be 
able to judge of its event. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

« As I have had your chearful aſſiſtance for the 
« carrying on this long and chargeable war, ſo I 
aſſure myſelf that no true Proteſtant, or good 
«« ſubject, will envy Britain or me the glory and 
«« fatisfaftion of ending the fame, by a juſt and 
0 honorable peace for us and all our allies. 

& Such a peace will give new life to our forein 
trade, and I ſhall do my utmoſt to improve 
that happy opportunity to incourage our home- 
«« manufactures, which will tend to the eaſing of 
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my ſubjects in that exceſſive charge they now Q. A 


ly under in maintaining the r, and to cor- Ay? 
rect and redreſs ſuch abuſes © ns have 8 
into any part of the adminiſtration during ſo 
long a war. 
cannot conclude without earneſtly recom- 
mending to you all unanimity, and that you 
will carefully avoid every thing which may 
give occaſion to the enemy to think us a people 
divided among ourſelves, and conſequently pre- 
vent our obtaining that good peace of which 
we have ſuch reaſonable hopes, and fo near a 
view, 
„ I pray God direct your conſultations to this 
end, that being deliver'd from the hardſhips of 
_— 4 may become a happy and a flouriſhing 
ople.“ 
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Her Majeſty having diveſted herſelf of her Warm de. 
royal robes, return'd incognito to the houſe ofbates con- 


lords to hear the debates, which were that day ern 
very warm. An addreſs of thanks to her Majeſty ,*** 
for her moſt gracious ſpeech, being voted, the 
earl of Nottingham, after a long and elaborate in- 
troductory ſpeech (1), moved, * that a clauſe 
* might be added to the addreſs: That it was 
the humble opinion and advice of the houſe, 
that no peace could be ſafe or honorable to 
Great-Britain, or Europe, if Spain or the Weſt- 
Indies ſhould be alloted to any branch of the 
houſe of Bourbon.” This occaſioned a warm 
and earneſt debate, and many ſpeeches : the mini- 
ſters very much oppoſed it, and moved the refering 
that debate to another opportunity, in which, it 
might be fully debated ; but faid it was not pro- 
per to clog the addreſs with it. The lord Guernſey 
ſaid (2), „this clauſe was in a manner forein to 
an addreſs of thanks; that in all probability few 

of the members of the houſe were prepared to 
e ſpeak to it; bur that it might be —.— at a 
more convenient time, when, according to cuſ- 
tom, the houſe ſhould take into conyderation 
the ſtate of the nation.“ Some went ſo far to 
add, that ſince peace and war belonged as pre- 
e rogatives to the crown, it was not proper to 
ofter any advice in thoſe matters till it was 
aſked : but this (it has been ſaid) was rejected 
with indignation ; ſince it was a conſtant prac- 
tice, in all ſeſſions of parliament, to offer ad- 
vices 3 no prerogative could be above advice; 
this was the end ſpecified in the writ, by which 
«© a parliament was ſummoned.” ' 

The earl of Angleſea, who arrived but that 
very day at London, together with the duke of 
Ormond, from Ireland, repreſented the inſufferable 
burthen under which the nation groan'd, and the 
neceſſity there was of making a peace, the con- 
cluſion of which ought, in his opinion, to be left 
intirely to her Majeſty's wiſdom ; and added, 


cc 


cc 
cc 


| «© that we might have injoyed the bleſſing of peace 


—_ 


«« I ſaw the grew uneaſy : ſo I withdrew,” Ib. 


«« in leſs than three years, ſhe would be murdered, and the fires 


would be again raiſed in Smithfield : I purſued this long, till 


How far the biſhop then might, or might not have juſt cauſe to form ſuch harſh conjectures, I ſhall not ſay : but muſt won- 
der, that as he lived to find matters did not happen to fall out quite ſo bad as he had foretold, why he did not expunge this 
prophecy out of his manuſcript. Lediard's life of Marlborough, Vol. III. p. 216. | 

(1) He ſet forth the inſufficiency of the late preliminaries, made a lively repreſentation of the danger of treating upon ſa 
«« precarious a foundation ; urged the expreſs ingagements Great-Britain had enter'd into with the high allies, to reſtore the in- 
« tire monarchy of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria, and the neceſſity of carrying on the war with vigor, till theſe ingagements 
«© were made good :” adding, ** that tho' he had a numerous family, he would readily contribute half his income towards it, 
« rather than acquieſce in a peace, which he thought unſafe and diſhonorable to his country, and to all Europe.“ 

(2) To the objection made by ſome lords, that they were not prepar'd to ſpeak to that motion, the earl of Sunderland an- 
ſwer'd ſmartly ; What my lords, is it poſſible, that any member of this illuſtrious houſe ſhould be unprepar'd to debate an 
« affair, which, for theſe ten years paſt, has been the principal ſubject- matter of our conſultations ? do not we fit in the 
«« ſame houſe ? and are we not the ſame peers, who have conſtantly been of opinion, and have often repreſented to her 
«« Majeſty, that no ſafe and honorable peace can be made, unlefs Spaia and the Weſt-Indies be recover'd from the houſe of 
«© Bourbon? It is true, I ſee ſome new faces among us; but even that lord, who fits on the wool-pack (meaning the lord- 


«« treaſurer) may well remember, that, in the late reign, four lords were impeach'd for having made a partition-treaty. 


« ſoon 


1 — | „ | — | — — 
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by Fequiring the practiſets of the law, in North-Q. Ax x, 
Britain, to take the oaths, and ſubſcribe the An' 1711. 
8 | i declaration therein mentioned” ; his lordſhip was RY 
The duke of Marlborough, who could not but | back'd by the carl. of Scarborough, the earl 
perceive that this ſuggeſtion was levell'd at him, | of Wharton, and ſeveral other lords, ſo that the 
made a long and parhetic ſpeech, in his own | bill was received, and niet with an eaſy paſſage 
Juttification, wherein „“ he appeal'd to Gon and thro' both houſes. | 
the Queen, that he was ever deſirous of a fate, } The 17th of December, the act for a land-tax of 

honorable and laſting peace, and that he was | four ſhillings was brought into the houſe, and had 
always very far from having any deſign of pro-| lo quick a paſſage, that it received the royal aſſent 
* longing the war for his own private advantage: | a few days atter. The fame day the commons re- 

yet he could by no means give into the meaſures | ſolved to pteſent an addreſs to her Majeſty, that Addrefis of 
that had been taken to enter into a nggoctation | ſhe would pleaſe to give directions, that the treaty the commons. 
of peace, with France, upon the foot of the | whereby her Majeſty was obliged to furniſh 40,000 
«© ſeven preliminaries 3 fince his opinion was the] men, to act in conſunction with the forces of the 
« ſame with that of the allies, that the leaving] allies, in the Low countries, might be laid before 
„Spain and the Weſt-Indies to the houſe off the houſe: and, on the 20th, mr. ſecretary St. 
Bourbon would be the intire ruin of Europe, John reported, that her Majeſty had given direc- 

« which he had, with all fidelity and humility, | trons accordingly, and that purſuant thereunto, 
« declared to her Majeſty, when he had the] ſearch had been made, but no footſteps could be 
„% honor to wait on her, a little àfter his return: found of any convention made for that purpoſe. 
<« and therefore he was for inſerting the clauſe | Then the houſe addreſs'd her Majeſty, that an 
« offer'd by the earl of Nottingham.” account might be laid before them of the quota's 
The debate continued very warm till ſeven at] and proportions of her Majeſty and her allies, by 
night; when a motion being made, whether the ſea and land, during the preſent war (including 
queſtion for - inſerting the clauſe offered by the earl ſubſidies) and what agreement or conventions had 
of Nottingham ought to be. put, it was carried in | been made for the ſaid quota's and proportions, and 
the affirmative by that earl's ſingle caſting vote. | allo how the fame had been obſerved. 
The queſtion itſelf for inſerting the clauſe was alſo] The 21ſt, mr, Lockhart, from the commiſ. Report of the 
carried by a majority of ſix votes; and ſeveral] ſioners for taking the public accounts, made a re- commiſſioners 
lords enter'd their proteſt againſt it. In the houſe 


| port of ſome practices which had been diſcovercd for — 
ot commons, the miniſterial party had a much in their examinations, relating to the affairs of . — 
greater majority : for a motion being made there, | army. This report was chiefly level'd againlt the 


or a clauſe of the ſame nature with that in the] duke of Marlborough (1); and contain'd an in- 
Addreſſes of lords addreſs, it was rejected by a majority of above] formation againſt him ; that, upon the depoſition 
unh houſes. o to one: and they „ expreſs'd their implicit] of fir Solomon Medina, a Jew, who had been 
« ſatisfaction in what her Majeſty had been pleas d imployed to ſerve the army with bread, and upon 

« to declare of the juſt and honorable peace ſhe] that ot mr. Cardonnel, the duke's ſecretary, they 

4c had in view.” The Queen was highly pleaſed | could prove, that the duke had taken great ſums 


with, and returned moſt hearty thanks for this] of mony, on account of the contracts for ſupplying 
The Queen's addreſs to the commons: whereas in her anſwer to 


bread and bread-waggons to the forces in the Low- 

uſwers the lords addreſs, ſhe only ſaid: “ ſhe took the] countries. 

« thanks they gave her kindly, and ſhauld be very] Theſe depoſitions being taken while the duke 

« ſorry any one could think ſhe would not do her f was yet abroad, he no ſooner had an account 

« utmoſt to recover Spain and the Weſt- Indies] thereof, than he wrote the following letter to the 

« from the houſe of Bourbon.“ | commiſſioners : 
The occa- The occaſional conformity bill having, as the Gentlemen, 
foral con- reader has ſeen above, miſcarried three times, lay] © Having been informed, on my arrival here, A letter from 
— * dormant almoſt ſeven years, but now a noble] that ſir Solomon de Medina has acquainted you the _ _ 
2 peer, who had all along ſtick led for it, prevailed ] with my having received ſeveral ſums of mony ap: — 

upon ſome lords of the party which had till then] from him; that it might make the leſs im- 

oppoſed it, to corcur. with him in bringing in and] 


U tt. At th. 


Aw x, © ſoon after the battle of Ramellies, had it not 
an 1711. * been delignedly put off by ſome. perions whole 
SN © intereſt it was to prolong the war.“ 


£6 
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miſſioners. 


carrying thro' his darling bill, tho' under another 
title, and with ſuch clauſes as, he pretended, would 
inlarge the toleration, and be a farther ſecurity to 
the Froteſtant ſucceſſion. With this laſt bait, many 
were unwarily drawn in; and accordingly, on the 
15th of December, the earl of Nottingham having 
brought into the houſe of -peers, a“ bill for pre- 
«« ſerving the Proteſtant religion, by better ſe- 
« curing the church of England, as by law eſta- 
4 bliſhed, and for confirming the toleration 
4 granted to Proteſtant Diſſenters, by an act in- 
<< titled, an act for exempting their Majeſty's Pro- 
«« teſtant ſubjects diſſenting from the church of 
„England, from the penalties of certain laws, 
« and for ſupplying the defects thereof, and for 


preſſion on you, I would loſe no time in leting 
you know, that this is no more than what has 
been allowed, as a perquiſite to the general, 
&« or commander in chief of the army, in the 
„ Low-countries, even before the revolution, and 
& ſince; and I do aſſure you, at the fame time, 
& that whatever ſums I have received on that 
& account, have been conſtantly imployed for the 
& ſervice of the public, in keeping ſecret corre- 
* ſpondence, and geting intelligence of the e- 
« nemy's motions and deſigns; and it has fallen 
« ſo far ſhort, that I take leave to acquaint you, 
e with another article that has been applied to the 
« ſame uſe, and which ariſes from her Majeſty's 

warrant, whereof the incloſed is a copy. Tho? 
this does not properly relate to the public ac- 


re the farther ſecuring the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 


counts, being a free gift of the forein troops, 


(1) The miniſtry (ſays an anonymous author} reſolved to make a puſh at the duke of Marlborough; for as their views were 


now altogether to enter 
ſhould act conformably to their meaſures : 
means, daily increaſed the number of t 


upon negociations of peace, ſo it behooved them to have one placed at the head of the army, who 


and therefore, as their agents had begun with perſonal calumny, and had, by that 
he duke's enemies, ſo it was abſolutely neceſſary, in order to confirm all the falſe re- 


ports that were ſpread concerning him, alſo to advance certain facts againſt him; being ſenſible that whatever had been ſug- 


geſted by private hands, would not anſwer their end effectually, 


Page 127. 


without a public reprehenfion, Memoirs of Queen Anne, 
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Q. Au,“ you will have obſerved, by the ſeveral eſtabliſh- 
AN* 1711. ** ments, that before the late King's death, when 
de parliament voted 40,000 men for the quota 


Copy of her 
Majefty's 
warrant. 


« of England, in the Low- countries, 21,612 were 
« to be foteiners, and the reft Engliſh ; for theſe 
« laſt they gave 10,000 pounds a year for in- 
e telligence, and other contingences, without ac- 
« count. But his Majeſty being ſenſible, by the 
experience of the laſt war, that this ſum would 
„ not any ways anſwer that ſervice, and un- 
willing to apply for more to the parliament, 
he was pleaſed to order, that the forein troops 
«*« ſhould, contribute two and a half per cent. to- 
« wards it; and being then his embaſſador and 
„ commander in chief abroad, he directed me to 
«© propoſe it to them, with an aſſurance that they 
„ ſhould have no other ſtoppage made from their 
„pay: this they readily agreed to, and her Ma- 
„ jeſty was afterwards pleaſed to confirm it by 
©« her warrant, upon my acquainting her with the 
*« uſes it was intended for; and it has been ac- 
„ cordingly applied, from time to time, for in- 
e telligence and ſecret ſervice, with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that next to the bleſſing of Gop, and the bra- 
« very of the troops, we may, in a great mea- 
«« ſure, attribute molt of the advantages of the 
„ war in this country, to the timely and good ad- 
« vices procured with the help of this mony ; 
and now, gentlemen, as I have laid the whole 
„ matter fairly before. you, and that J hope you 
vill allow I have ſerved my Queen and country 
« with that faithfulneſs and zeal which becomes 
& an honeſt man; the favor that I intreat of you 
„is, that when you make your report to the 
„ parliament, you will lay this part before them 
« in its true light; ſo that they may ſee this 
© neceſſary and important part of the war has 
been provided for, and carried on, without 
any other expence to the public than 10, ooo 
«« pounds a year; and I flatter myſelf, that when 
« the accounts of the army in Flanders come 
*« under your conſideration, you will be ſenſible 
< the ſervice on this ſide has been carried on with 
& all the oeconomy and good huſbandry, to the 


public, that was poſſible. I am, 
GENTLEMEN, ; 
Tour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
MarxLBoOROUGH. 
ANN R. 


« Right truſty and right well- beloved couſin 
« and counſellor, we greet you well: whereas 
« purſuant to the direction you have received in 
« that behalf, you have agreed with the perſons, 
authorized to treat with you, for the taking into 
our ſervice a certain number of forein troops, 
to act in conjunction with the forces of our 
allies, that there be reſerved two and a half 
« per cent. out of all monies payable to and for 
the faid troops, as well for their pay and enter- 


 *« tainment, as on any other account, towards de- 


„ ftraying ſuch extraordinary contingent expences, 
relating to them, as cannot otherwiſe be pro- 
« vided for. Now, we do hereby approve and 
confirm all ſuch agreements as you have, or 
« may hereafter make, for reſerving the ſaid two 
« and a half per cent. accordingly : and do like- 
„ wiſe hereby authorize and direct the pay-maſter- 
general of our forces, for the time being, or his 
«© deputy, to make the ſaid deduction of two and 


„ a half per cent. purſuant thereunto, out of all 


© monies he ſhall be directed to iſſue for the uſe of 


«« the forein troops in our pay; and thereupon to 


pay over the ſame, from time to time, accord- 
« ing to ſuch warrants, or ſuch proportions, as 
« you ſhall direct; for which this fte 

« you, and to all others whom it may concern, a 
„ fſufficient warrant and direction. 


zall be to 


« Given at our andy: at St. James's, the 6thQ, Ay , 
„ day of July 1702, and in the firſt year of our Ax' 1571. 


By her Majeſty's command, 
C. Hepcrs. 

„ To our right truſty, and right 
«« well-beloved couſin and counſellor, . 
«« John earl of Marlborough, our 
«« embaſſador extraordinary, and pleni- 
«« potentiary to the States-general of 
« the United Provinces, and captain- 
«« general of our land- forces. 


This letter, and warrant annex'd, the com- 


cc p 
reign, 


duke not only owned the mony he had received 
upon theſe contracts; but acquainted them alſo 
voluntarily of another perquiſite he had received of 
two and a half per cent. deducted out of the pay 
of the forein troops, in the ſervice of Great-Bri- 
tain, ſhewing, at the ſame time, how, and in 
what ſervice, the mony had been imploy*d for the 
public utility. Upon the duke's return, he clear'd 
himſelf very fully, in a ſpeech which he deſign'd 
to have made in the houſe of commons; but when 
he was going to aſk their leave to pronounce ir, 
he was prevented by ſome of his friends, who 
thought it might be an ill precedent, and adviſed 
only to have it printed, which was accordingly 
done, ſome time afterwards, and, in the mean 
while, ſeveral written copies of it were handed 
about, In this ſpeech, or vindication, his grace 
gave an account of all his tranſactions, ſo far as re- 
lated to the diſcharge of the confidence and truſt 
that had been repos'd in him, as commander in 
chief of the army, by which it appear'd he had 
acquited himſelf with great faith and integrity. 

Notwithſtanding all this, on the 24th of January, 


violent debate aroſe, that laſted above eight hours, 
and many vehement ſpeeches were made for and 
againſt his grace. The queſtion propos'd to be put 
was, whether the taking ſeveral ſums of mony 
% annually, by the duke of Marlborough, from 
t the contracters for furniſhing the bread and 
© bread-waggons, for the army in the Low-coun- 
ce tries, was warrantable and legal :”” to which the 
duke's friends, in the firſt place inſiſted, that theſe 
words ſhould be added; * and a cuſtomary per- 
% quiſite allowed to the general, or commander in 
« chief, in the Low- countries.“ To ſupport this 
addition, fir John Germain, who had ſerved in 
the former wars in Flanders, was called in, and 
being examin'd at the bar, ſaid, in behalf of the 
duke of Marlborough, that the allowance given 
his grace by the contracters for the bread and 


% bread-waggons was a cuſtomary perquiſite f 


c the commander in chief in Flanders, and as ſuch 
c allowed to the Prince of Waldeck, under whom 


% fir John had ſerved, as aid de camp.” Biſhop 


Burnet ſays, ** that it was proved, both by wit- 
«© neſſes and by formal atteſtations from Holland, 
e that ever ſince the year 1672, the Jews had 
made the like preſent to the general of the army 
« of the States, and it was underſtood as a 4 
« quiſite belonging to that command. No bar- 
« gain (adds he) was made with the Jews for the 
60 Englih troops; but that made by the States 
« was applied to them; ſo that it appear'd, that 
« the making ſuch a preſent to the general was 
cuſtomary.“ | | 

But notwithſtanding all theſe evidences, and all 
that the duke's friends could do or ſay, the queſ- 
tion being put, whether the ſaid words ſhould 
« be added?” it was carried in the negative by a 
great majority. Then the former queſtion was 


| debated till near eleyen at night, when it was 


reſolved, 
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| cer His fa 
miſſioners inſerted in their report; and we ſee the vindieator 


An? 
the houſe of commons proceeded to take into con- The * 


ſideration the above report of the commiſſioners commons 
for taking the public accounts, &c. which, with proceed a. 


ſeveral papers relating thereunto f gainſt the 
abe S f » being read, a Juke of Mar! 


borough. 
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AN x, reſolved, by a majority of above one hundred 
Ar? 1712. votes,“ That the taking ſeveral ſums of mony 
& annually by the duke of Marlborough, from 
reſolutions * the contracters for furniſhing the bread and 
gain nim: ** bread-waggons in the Low- countries, was un- 

„ warrantable and illegal.“ 

A motion was hereupon made, and the queſtion 
put, that the houſe do adjourn, it paſſed in the ne- 
gative: after which it was alſo reſolved, by a great 
majority; “ That the two and a half per cent. 
** deducted from the forein troops, in her Ma- 
<< jeſty's pay, is public mony, and ought to be ac- 
counted for: and that the ſaid reſolutions be laid 
before her Majeſty, by the whole houſe.” 

The 26th of January, the houſe of commons, 
with their ſpeaker, laid theſe reſolutions before her 


Majeſty, who was thereupon pleagd to make them 
the following anſwer : | 


Gentlemen, 


„I have a great regard for whatever is repre- 
« ſented to me by my commons, and will do my 
part to redreſs what you complain of. 

The houſe of commons contented themſelves, 
however, with paſſing the above- mentioned reſo- 
lutions, and preſenting the ſame to her Majeſty, not 
offer ing any impeachment, or deſiring the concur- 
rence of the lords; well knowing, that their lord- 
ſhips had greater reſpect for the duke's perſon and 
ſervices, than they themſelves thought fit to ex- 
preſs at that time. | 
The dukeof The Queen, in the mean time, being preſent in 
e council, the goth of December, declared ; tha! 
2 mee ſhe being informed, that an information ag 
ple ments. the duke of Marlborough was laid before de. 

« houſe of commons, by the commiſſioners ol 
& the public accounts, ſhe thought fit to diſmils 
« him from all his imployments, that the matter 
might take an impartial examination :” and this 
declaration was enter'd in the council-book, Thie 
next day, her Majeſty was pleas'd to notify to the 
duke, by a note written with her own hand, her 
intention to refume all the imployments ſhe had 
intruſted him with. The duke received the meſ- 
ſage with an heroic reſignation, and wrote a duti- 
ful anſwer to her Majeſty, which he ſent by the 
counteſs of Sunderland, one of his daughters, 
Twelve new The ſame day, it being apparent that the court- 
peers created. party had not ſo certain a majority in the houſe of 
peers, as in the lower houſe, twelve new peers were 
created at once, and call'd up by writ, to take 
their places in that houſe 3 which gave occaſion to 
very bold and ſevere reflections, as well in print as 


Laid before 
the Queen. 


Her Majetty”s 
anfwer. 


in moſt converſations; and, among other things, | 


it was faid, ** that tho* the Queen had an undoubted 
* right to create as many peers as ſhe pleaſed, yet 
« her miniſters might be called to account for 
« adviſing her to abuſe that right.” 

During theſe tranſactions, the new Empe- 
ror diſpatch'd Prince Eugene into England, to 
expoſtulate with her Majeſty concerning the mea- 
fares which were taken to enter into negociations 
of peace with France. And it was the opinion of 
many, that this accelerated the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's diſgrace, on a ſurmiſe, that it he continued 
in his imployments, that Prince's repreſentations 
would receive no ſmall weight from the reciprocal 
confidence, which had grown into an intire triend- 
ſhip, between them, whereas when his grace was 
diveſted of all his public characters, he could not 
converſe with the Prince otherwiſe than as a pri- 
vate man: tho. others thought his diſgrace was 
owing to the counſels he was ſaid to have en- 
tered into, to thwart the ſchemes ot the preſent 
miniſtry towards a peace. 5 

Prices Eugene our highly careſsd by the mi- 
niſtry, and by the nobility, as well thoſe in favor, 
as thoſe out of favor; and was preſented with a 


Prince Eu- 
gene comes to 
England. 


Is unſucceſs- 
in his ne- 
Joclations. 


| 
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[word by her Majeſty, of the value of 50001. but Q. A x x, 
did not meet with that ſucceſs in his negociations Ax 1712. 
as he expected; the court was but too much con. 
vinc'd already, by experience, how little depen- 
dance was to be had on Imperial promiſes, and 
would not therefore be moved to make any alte- 
rations in the meaſures they were taking. The 

rince continued, however, his negociations till 
about the middle of March, and then, deſpairing 
of ſucceſs, imbark'd again for Holland. 

Upon the duke of Marlborough's diſgrace, the Promotions 
duke of Ormond was made commander in chief 
of her Majeſty's forces, within the kingdom of 
Great-Britain, and of thoſe imployed abroad, in 
conjunction with the troops of the allies ; the duke 
of Northumberland was appointed captain of the 
lecond troop of horſe- guards; the ba of Rivers 
was made maſter of the ordnance; and the duke 
of Beaufort, captain of the band of penſioners, 
in the room of the duke of St. Albans : brigadicr 
Hill, brother to the lady Maſham, was made lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, in the room of lieutenant-ge- 
neral Cadogan z the duke of Somerſet was fe- 
— from his place of maſter of the horſe; 
and{the counteſs of Sunderland and the lady Rial- 
ton, two of the duke of Marlborough's daughters, 
reſign'd their places of ladies of the bed-chamber 
o the Queen. But to return to the parliament. 

The 17th of January, the Queen (the Britiſh 
plenipotentiarics being now arrived at Utrecht) ſent 
che following meſſage to the houſe of commons: 

Ann, R. 


„Ie Majeſty not having recovered ſtrength The Queen's 
enough, ſince the return of the gout, to be pre- mea? + 
*« tent chis day in perſon, and being unwilling that hou 
** te public baſineſs ſhould receive any delay, Mons. 
* thinks fit to communicate to this houſe the ſub- 
++ ſtance of what ſhe intended to have ſpoke. 

At the opening of th's ſeſſion, her Majeſty 

© acquainted her parliament, that both time and 
place were appointed for the meeting of the 
& plenipotentiaries of all the confederates, to treat 
«© with thoſe of the enemy, concerning a general 
peace; and alſo expreſs'd the care which ſhe in- 
tended to take of all her allies, and the ſtrict 
union in which ſhe propoſed to join with them, 
in order to obtain a good peace, and to gua- 
ranty and ſupport it, when obtained. 
Her Majeſty can now tell you, that her pleni- 
potentiaries are arrived at Utrecht, and have 
begun, in purſuance of their inſtructions, to 
« concert the moſt proper ways of procuring a 
«« juſt ſatisfaction to all in alliance with her, ac- 
e cording to their ſeveral treaties, and particularly 
« with relation to Spain and the Weſt-Indies. 

« You may depend on her Majeſty's communi- 
« cating to her parliament, the terms of peace, 
«© before the ſame ſhall be concluded. 

„ The world will now ſee how groundleſs thoſe 
reports are, Which have been ſpread abroad, by 
« men of evil intentions, to ſerve the worſt deſigns, 
« as if a ſeparate peace had been treated of; for 
«« which there has not been the leaſt color given. 

Her Majeſty's miniſters have directions to pro- 
« poſe, that a day may be fix'd for the finiſhing, 
ce as was done for the commencement of this trea- 
« ty, and, in the mean time, all the preparations 
« are haſtening for an early campain. 

« The zeal which this houſe has already ex- 
« preſs'd, is a ſure pledge that they will proceed, 
« in giving the neceſſary diſpatch to the ſupplies 
« which have been aſk'd of them. 

« Her Majeſty finds it neceſſary to obſerve, 
© how great licenſe is taken in publiſhing falſe 
« and ſcandalous libels; ſuch as are a reproach 
« to any government: this evil ſeems 10 be 
«« grown too ſtrong for the laws now in force; 
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it is therefore recommended to you to find a 
© remedy equal to the miſchief. _ 
St. James's, 17th of February 171 1-12. 

The ſame meſſage was ſent to the houſe of 
lords, only, inſtead of the ſeventh paragraph, about 
the ſupply, the following words were inſerted: 
„There is one thing, in which her Majeſty's 
ſubjects, of the north part of this kingdom, are 
extreamly concern'd ; the diſtinct ion ſuch of 
them, who were peers of Scotland before the 
union, muſt ly under if the prerogative of the 
crown is ſtrictly barred againſt them alone. 
This is a matter which ſenſibly affects her Ma- 
jeſty; and ſhe therefore lays it before this houſe, 
carheitly deſiring their advice and concurrence 
in finding out the beſt method of ſettling this 
affair to the ſatisfaction of the whole kingdom.” 
The commons, after reading this meſſage, 
readily voted an addrefs of thanks, ** for her Ma- 
-« jefty's great goodneſs and condeſcenſion, in pro- 
miſing to communicate to her parliament the 
terms of peace, before they ſhould be con- 
cluded, whereby thoſe gtoundleſs and ſeditious 
reports muſt be fil-nced, which had been in- 
duſtriouſly ſpread abroad, to the diſhonor of her 
Majeſty, and to ſerve deſigns which the authors 
of them had not dared publicly to own: and 
to aſſure her Majeſty, they would give the ne- 
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moſt effectual courſe to put a ſtop to the pub- 
liſhing thoſe falſe and ſeditious libels which had 
expos'd her Majeſty's government to danget 
and reproach,” | 

The lords likewiſe preſented an addreſs of 
thanks, in which having repeated her Majeſty's 


expreſſion, ** particularly with relation to Spain | 


« and the Weſt-Indies;“ they added, which 
* are of ſo great concern to the ſafety and com- 
« merce of your Majeſty's kingdom.” 

The 4th of February, the commons, taking into 
conſideration the ſtate of the war, came to the 
following reſolutions : 

1. That the States-general have been deficient 
in their quotas for ſea- ſervice, in proportion to 
the number of ſhips provided by her Majeſty, 
« ſome years, two thirds, and generally more 
than halt of their quota. 

2. That towards carry ing an the war in Spain, 
in order to reduce that Monarchy to the houſe 
of Auſtria, neither the late Emperors, nor his 
preſent Imperial Majeſty, have ever bad any 
forces on their own account there till the laſt 
year, and then only a regiment of foot conſiſt- 
ing of 2000 men. 

3. That the forces ſupplied and paid hy her 
Majeſty, for carrying on the war in * 
the year 1705 to the year 1711 incluſive, a- 
mounted to 57,973 men, beſide thirteen batta- 
lions and eighteen ſquadrons, for which her 
Majeſty has paid a ſubſidy to the Emperor. 

4. ** That the forces. ſupplied by the States- 
general, for the ſervice of the war in Spain, 
from the year 170; to the year 1708, both in- 
cluſive, have amounted to no more than 12,200, 
and that from the year 1708, to this preſent 
time, they have ſent no forces thither at all. 
3. That her Majeſty has not only furniſh'd 
her proportion of 12,000 men, according to 
the treaty enter'd into for the ſervice of the war 
in Portugal, but has taken upon her the Em- 
peror's proportion, by furniſhing two thirds, 
when the States only furniſhed one third for 
that ſervice. 

6. That by the treaty with the King of 
Portugal, there were to be furniſhed 12,000 
foot and 3000 horſe at his own expence; and, 
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in conſideration of a ſubſidy tg be paid him, 


ceſſary diſpatch to the ſupplies, and take the | 


*© 11,000 foot and 2000 horſe more; notwith- 


ſtanding which it appears, that the King of 
Portugal did not furniſh 13,000 men in the 
whole. 

7. That the year 1706, when the 
Engliſh and Bach — bus Caſtille, and 
returned no more into Portugal, her Majeſty 
has replac'd more than her ſhare, according to 
her proportion, and the States-general have not 
had any troops in Portugal. 

8. That the firſt proportion of three fifths 
to two fifths, agreed upon between his late Ma- 
«« jeſty King William and the States-general, for 
& the ſervice of the war in Flanders, has not been 
obſerved by the States-general. 

9. Thar the States-general, during the courſe 
* of the war, have furniſh'd leſs than their pro- 
* proportion in Flanders 20, 837 men. 

10. That the condition for prohibiting all 
trade and correſpondence between Holland and 
France, on which the troops of augmentation 
were granted in 1703, and afterwards continued, 
has not been obſerved by the States-general. 
11.“ That at the begining of this war the 
ſubſidies were paid in equal proportions by her 
Majeſty and the States-general ; but her Ma- 
«© jelty has ſince paid. more than her proportion 
6 3,155,000 Crowns.” 
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and conn vances, which they ſaid had been between 
her Majeſty's late miniſters and her allies ; 
cularly that the perſons whom ſhe had of late in- 
truſted with the management of her affairs, had 
been ſo far from conſulting her true intereſt; and 
the intereſt of their country, that, on the contrary, 
they had, to ſerve their own private ends, per- 
mited {the war to be carried on, without obliging 
the allies to perform their ſeveral ſtipulations; and 
to make this appear, ſeveral eſtimates were in- 
ſerted of men and mony, furniſh'd by this nation 
the latter amounting to upwards of nineteen mil- 
lions ſterling) over and above what was agreed to 
by treaty with the allies, and the States-general 
were in particular repreſented as not having con- 
tributed their ſhare neither by ſea nor land. 
ſpeeches in the houſe of commons. 
bers who had been in imploy ment during the late 
adminiſtration, made it their bufineſs to ctear them- 
ſelves, and thoſe who had been concerned in the 
public affairs with them, of the imputation of in- 
Juſtice towards their country, by ſhewing that the 
utmoſt indeavors had been uſed to oblige the allies 
to perform their ſtipulations; but they allowed, 
that notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances which 
had been made, both publicly and privately, as 
well to the Imperial court, as the diet of the Em- 
pire, and the courts of ſeveral other Princes, the 
Germans were either deficient in their quota's, or ſo 
late in furniſhing them, that the operations of war 
were, by that means, often retarded. They allowed 
the ſame of the Portugueſe, but indeavored to ſhew 
reaſons why there was a neceſſity of winking at them, 
As for the Dutch they ſoon took up the cudgels 
themſelves, and ſent over a very long memorial, 
a tranſlation of which was printed here, and ſaid 
ſo much in their vindication, that the genuineneſs 
of it was calPd in queſtion, and the publiſher and 
printer thereof taken into cuſtody : however, an 
anſwer was ſoon after made to it, in the Queen's 
name, and ſign'd by mr. ſecretary St. John, and 
conceived in ſuch terms as could belt incenſe che 
nation againſt them. | 


crown 
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Theſe reſolutions were alſo laid before the Queen, A repreſenta. 
in a long repreſentation, with many other abuſes tion to the 


Queen 
Parti- thereupon, 


This repreſentation was the cauſe of many warm Debates in 


Thoſe mem- Parliament 
on that ac- 


dount. 


The 14th of February the commons reſolved, The barrier. 
e that in the treaty between her Majeſty and the treaty cen- 
< States-general, for ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the ſurd. 
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Q. ANN,* crown of Great-Britain, and for the ſctling a 
An? 1712. barrier for the States-general againſt France, 
dere were ſeveral articles deſtructive to the 

trade and intereſt of Great-Britain, and highly 
diſhonorable to her Majeſty : and that it appear*d, 
the lord-viſcount Townſhend, who negoctiated | 
and ſign'd, and all thoſe who adviſed the ratt- 
fying the ſaid treaty, were enemies to the Queen 
“ and kingdom.“ 


The applica- The 29th of February, the houſe of commons 


I * * . 
tnem ina ſiege. The generals were hereupon ina 
ion of che bei lidering of d iſe th -onfuli | bent! 
2 ing conſidering of ways and means to raile tne | very great confuſion, and ſome time was ſpent 1 
two an | 9 ved; * That] contulting w! ſoluti 8 ler tl 
half per cent, PE y, among other particulars, reſolved ; ntulting what refolution to take unde 


i this dif- 
deduttion, the deduction of two and a half per cent, which pointment ; but they at laſt agreed to invest 
from the pay had, or ought to have been made from the pay, 


. f Queſnoy, and having got all things ready for that 
of forein for- ** ſubſidies, or other allowances, for forein forces, | purpoſe, the duke of Ormond took upon him to 
ces voted. (c in her Majeſty's ſervice, be continued for the | cover the ſiege. 
cc wo, 


year 1712, and applied tor the ſervice of the Upon the duke of Ormond's declaration of his Debate in the 
war, in aid of the proviſion made, or to be | being reſtrained from acting offenſively againſt the Þoute of 
made, in this ſeſſion of parliament, for that | French, an news of it coming to England, a mo— 7 — 
purpoſe : which reſolution was deſign'd to co- [tion was made, the 28th of May, in the houte of Otmar es 
lor the cenſure already paſs*d on the duke ot | peers, for addrefling the Queen, & that her Ma- orders. 
Marlborough,“ Tho' it had a very Cifferent |<< ju{ty*s orders ro the duke of Ormond might be 
effect, eſpecially when afterwards, notwithitanding | << laid before the houle 3” but, after a very warm 
this reſoſution, the duke of Ormond inſiſted upon, | debate, the queſtion was put to adjourn ; which 
and was allowed to take the lame perquiſite. was car rice by [ixty-cight votes againſt forty. 
A repreſenta= In the mean time, ſeveral fortin Princes who] Dur ing tus debate, the duke of Devonſhire, 
tion of ſome had troops in her Majeſty's pay, order'd their mi- who was jor addreſſing, faid, „“ That by the 
_ : — to repreſent, *. that the ſaid two and a — 00 proximity of blood, he was more concerned for 
of Marlbo- per cent. was their own mony, but that they | «« the duke of Ormond's reputation, than any 
rough's favor. Were willing to allow it as a free gift to the duke other; and, therefore he could not forbear de- 
« of Ormond, as they had done betote to the duke cc claring, he was {urpriſ:d to hear any one dare to 
«« of Marlborough.” This ſecmed to be a tull | «© make uſe of a nobleman of the firſt rank, and 
juſtification of the latter, and was no imall mortl- | «© of fo diſtinguiſh'd a character, as an inſtrument 
fication to his gracc's implacable enemies, who | « of ſuch a proceeding,” The ear] of Poulet The earl of 
after a great deal of noiſe and clamor, could not | ſaid, on the fide of the court, “ That no body Fowler re, 
fix any thing criminal upon him. And tho? orders | «« could doubt of the dukc's bravery z but that he A ” 
were given to the attorney-general, to proſecute his 


P | was not like a certain general, who led troops to \tartbo- 
grace, and a bill was afterwards exhibited againſt | :« the ſlaughter, to cauſe a great number of officers rough. 


him in the court of Exchequer, I do not find that | «© to be knock d on the head in a battle, or againſt 
this proſecution ever came to any thing, : ſtone- walls, in order to fill his pocket, by diſ- 
Preparations The Queen having declared, at the opening of | «« poſing of their commiſſions,” 
for opening this ſeſſion, that ſhe intended to carry on the war | This inviduous reflection was too plain not to The duke re- 
— vigorouſly, till ſhe ſhould obtain honorable terms | be underitood by the duke of Marlborough, who ſents it. 
of the 'enemy, and having, by that means, got a | was ſenſible that a ſuggeſtion of that nature was not 
ſupply of near ſeven millions, all the uſual prepa- fit to be anſwer'd by any ſolid arguments drawn 
rations for the inſuing campain were made, and from right reaſon; and yet that no others were 
the duke of Ormond had orders to make ready, | proper to be offer'd by him in that place; he 
with all poſſible expedition, to go over to the army; therefore thought it not convenient to make any re- 
things being got in ſufficient for wardneſs, that they | ply at that time. His grace could not however 
The duke of might take the field betimes. The duke went ac- | fo far ſtifle his reſentments; but that he ſent the 
Ormond's cordingly to Holland, and arrived at the Hague, | lord Mohun to the carl of Powlet, to tell him that 
— ſome time before the campain was opened. He the duke of Marlborough was willing to have an 
Oo >] 
was received, by the States-general, with the ſame | eclaircifſement with his lordſhip, about ſome ex- 
outward marks of diſtinction, which they had uſual- preſſions he had uſed, in that day's debate, and 
ly ſhewn to the duke of Marlborough; and he, | therefore deſired him to go into the country: 
on his ſide, gave the States aſſurances, in the | however by the interpoſition of iriznds, and her 
Queen's name, that he would act in concert with | Majeſty's authority, the lord-treaſurer likewiſe The matter 
the allies. The army was in a very good condi- | uſing his good offices between the two parties, made up. 
tion, and all things in great forwardneſs; for the | the quarrel was at leaſt ſeemingly compos'd. 
Germans, when they underitood that the duke of | The field-deputies of the States had, in the mean Declaration 
Marlborough was in total diſgrace, had uſed more time, ſent two expreſſes, one to their plenipoten- of oP f 
than ordinary diligence, and were got into the tiaries at Utrecht, and another to the Hague, r 
feld much ſooner than uſual. They were like- | an account of the duke of Ormond's conduct. The 
wiſe very advantageouſly poſted, having all the | Dutch miniſters at Utrecht delay'd no time to ac- 
country behind them in full poſſeſſion, with fine | quaint the biſhop of Briſtol with the advices they 
navigable.rivers, and a vaſt number of barks and | had received, and as they could not forbear doin 
ſmall veſſels to ſupply them with all manner of | it with ſome reſentment, it provok'd the biſhop ſo 
neceſſaries. The French, who were commanded | much, that he told them with a great deal of 
by the marſhal de Villars, lay very open, with | warmth, he had orders to let them know, „ the 
their right at Caſtelet, and their left near Cam-] Queen his miſtreſs Jooked on herſelt to be looſed 
bray, having indeed the Scheld before them, but] from all ingagements and alliances with their 
the country all open between the ſpring-head of | <* ſtate.” So unexpected a declaration, at fo cri- 
that river and the Somme. This gave no ſmall | tical a juncture, could not but very much alarm 
jealouſy to the confederate generals, that there | the States-general, and was the occaſion of their 
might be ſome under-hand dealings between the | ſending immegiately a letter to the Queen, wherein Jetter from 
Engliſh and the French; for they knew monſieur | they ſet forth the many ill conſequences which might the States- 
de Villars did not uſe to be fo negligent, How- attend her preſent meaſures, and how her Majeſty's general te the 
* | 8 * late Queen. 


| =. x 

ever Prince Eugene made all the neceſſury diſpo- Q. Ax x, 
[tions to give him battle: but when he came to An? 1712. 
confer with the duke of Ormond, he found him yg 
very backward to ingage. This made the Prince 
and the contederate generals preſs the matter ho. 

upon him; ſo that, after ſeveral indirect anſwers, 

he told them, he had received poſitive orders, 

from the Queen, not to conſent to a battle; bur 

that he was not reſtrained from ingaging with 
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Q. An x, late orders had already loſt the allies the faireſt op- 
Ax' 1712. portunity they ever had, or perhaps might have 
or the future, of giving a deciſive blow, but that | ſaid, “ it was derogatory to her Majeſty's ho- GY 
theſe orders had not given them ſo much ſurprize | ** nor, to enter into any negociations with that | 
as the biſhop of Briſtol's declaration to their mi- | ** crown, till her Majeſty's title was acknow- 
niſters at Utrecht. In the ſame letter, they alfo| ** ledg'd.” And, upon a diviſion, it was reſolved, 
gave their reaſons, why * had not hitherto ac- in an addreſs to her Majeſty, * to expreſs the juſt 
quieſced to treat upon the French propoſals, and | ** indignation they had of the diſhonorable treat- 
likewiſe charged the Queen with a breach of pro-| ** ment of her Majeſty by France, and their ut- 
mile, in not proſecuting the war in conjunction ]“ moſt reſentment at the terms of peace offer'd b 
with her allies, as the duke of Ormond had de-| the French plenipotentiaries at Utrecht.” It 
clared to them in her name. This letter ſo gaul'd | has even been ſaid, that ſome lords, who bore no 
the miniſtry, that they drew up a very fharp an-| great good will to the duke of Marlborough, and 
Her Majeſty's [wer to it, in the Queen's name, wherein they Jaid | the late miniſtry, ſpoke againſt them. 
anſwer. the whole blame on the obſtinacy of the States, and, | The gzth of March, N. S. the allies deliver'd, to 
as their letter was in print, almoſt as ſoon as it was| the plenipotentiaries of France, 
communicated to her Majeſty, they ſhew'd their The ſpecific demands of her Majeſty, the Her Majetz 
reſentment in the Queen's anſwer, by ſtyling it,, Queen of Great-Britain, for what relates to Makes her 
an appeal to the people, rather than an addreſs| * France,” —_— de. 
« to the ſoverein, and ſaid that her Majeſty's ho-] All the members of the grand alliance having 
nor would not permit her to give an anſwer to likewiſe given in their reſpective demands, the 
any which ſhould come in the like manner for the | French plenipotentiaries promiſed to explain them- 
& future.“ ſelves on the demands of the allies, the ninth. 
A vote of the This was corroborated by a vote of the houſe of | To this end, a general conference was held that 
houte of com- commons, declaring, * That the printing of the | day; but the French then declared, that the ſaid 
mon £09 © faid letter, before it had been preſented to the | demands being very extenſive, they could not give 
_— Queen, was a great indignity offer'd to her] in the explanation they had promiſed, till they had 
« Majeſty, and ordered an addreſs to be drawn; received new inſtructions from the courts of Ver- 
up, beſeeching her Majeſty, to give no anſwer, | failles and Madrid: and therefore defir'd a farther 
for the future, to any letters or memorials ferit | time of three weeks, which was agreed to. The 
« from the States-general, in that manner.” plenipotentiaries met accordingly, the 3oth. When | 
And indeed this houſe, upon .every occaſion, thoſe of France declar'd; ** that as they had com- A difference 
ſhewed a great readineſs to concur with the miniſtry, | ** municated in writing, the ſpecific offers of theariſes con- 
Their reſolu- in promoting the meaſures they were taking : for, | ** moſt Chriſtian King; and, that the allies like- ans the 
tion con- upon an attempt being made to procure their cen- | ** wile, had given theirs in writing, it was unne- Mating. 
cerning the ſure of the orders given to the duke of Ormond, f ceſſary to continue treating that way: but that . 
* not to act offenſively, it was not only rejected by | ** they were ready to treat with the plenipoten- 
majority of 203 againſt thirty- ſeven, but they came | tiaries of the allies, by way of conference.“ 
alſo to the reſolution, ** That they had an intire | The miniſters of the allies declared hereupon 3 
| confidence in her Majeſty's moſt gracious pro- | that they expected an anſwer in writing, as they 
« miſe, to communicate to her parliament the“ had promis d.“ This they inſiſted on again, 
e terms of the peace, before they thould be con- | the 24d and 6th of April, and declared, that they 
« cluded, and that they would ſupport her Ma- were unanimouſly in the ſame opinion: and the 
« jeſty, in obtaining an honorable and ſafe peace, | French returr*d the fame anſwer they had done 
« againſt all ſuch perſons, either at home or abroad, before. 
« who had indeavor'd, or ſhould indeavor, to The general conferences, which were to have been The gener: 
* obſtruct the ſame.” held twice every week, were upon this account conference 


Boox XXVII. 
„ plainly appear'd, France had no other view, Q. A x y 
** than to amuſe and divide the allies:“ others An* 1712. 


This reſolution being laid before her Majeſty, 

the 3oth of May, ſhe ſaid; 
Gentlemen, 

I thank you moſt heartily for this reſolution, 
« which is dutiful to me, honeſt to our country, 
„ and very ſeaſonable at this time, when ſo many 
& artifices are uſed to obſtruct a good peace, or to 
c force one diſadvantageous to Great-Britain.” 

The conferences were all this while carrying on 
at Utrecht, where, on the 11th of February, N. S. 
the French plenipotentiaries deliver'd in their pro- 
poſals, to which they gave the following title. 

A particular explication of the offers of France, 
for a general peace, to the ſatisfaction of all the 


* 


ſuſpended, till the 13th of April, when the French 
declared, that they had not yet received any farther 
inſtructions, and perſiſted in their refuſal of giving 
any anſwer in writing. Whereupon the general 
conferences remain'd ſtill ſuſpended ; and the pub- 


a treaty, till the 6th of June, 


lowing ſpeech: 
My lords and gentlemen, 
& The making peace and war, is the undoubted 
e perquiſite of the crown; yet ſuch is the juſt 


thereby 
ſuſpended. 


lic knew nothing of the farther ſteps made towards The terms fo: 
O. S. when her a general | 
Majeſty, the Queen of Great-Britain, was pleas'd ns al 
to communicate to her parliament the terms upon ment of 
which a general peace might be made, in the tol- Great-Bri- 
tain, 


The French 
make propo- 
ſals for a 
general peace. 


parties concerned in the preſent war.“ « confidence I place in you, that, at the opening 
Theſe propoſals were received by the Dutch | <* of this ſeſſion, I acquainted you, that a nego- 
with great indignation 3 and occaſion'd ſeveral | «© ciation for a general peace was begun, and 


They are re- 
ceiv'd with 
indignation. 


conferences between the plenipotentiaries of the] afterwards by meſſages, I promiſed to commu- 


allies. 

They being likewiſe tranſmited to London, by 
the Britiſh plenipotentiaries, were received with 
almoſt as general an indignation there. The 15th 
of February, O. S. the lord Hallifax made a mo- 


tion in the houſe of peers, for preſenting an addreſs. 


to the Queen, about theſe offers of France, which 


he call'd, «+ Trifling, arrogant, and injurious to 
« her Majeſty and her allies.” Upon the debate, 
ſome noble members of that auguſt aſſembly gave 
it, as their opinion, “that they ought to be re- 
«© jected, with the utmoſt indignation, and that it 


« nicate to you the terms of peace, before they 
& ſhould be concluded. 

In purſuance of that promiſe, I now come to 
cet you know upon what terms a general peace 
„ may be made. | 

« -] need not mention the difficulties which ariſe 
« from the very nature of this affair; and it is 
e bur too apparent, that theſe difficulties have 
& been increas'd by other obſtructions, art- 
«© fully contriv'd to hinder this great and good 
„ work. 


Nothing however has moved me from 


s ſteady 


— 
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ſteadil 
— of my own kingdoms; and I have 
not omited any thing which might procure to 
all our allies, what is due to them by treaties, 
and what is neceſſary for their ſecurity. 
«« The aſſuring of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, as 
by law eſtabliſh'd, in the houſe of Hanover, 
to theſe kingdoms, being what I have neareſt 
at heart, particular care is taken not only to 
have that acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
but to have an additional ſecurity, by the re- 
moval of that perſon, out of the dominions of 
France, who has pretended to diſturb this ſettle- 
ment, 
The apprehenſion that Spain and the Weſt- 
Indies might be uniced to France, was the chict 
inducement to hegin this war; and the effectual 
1 of ſuch an union was the principle 
laid down at the commencement of this treaty. 
Former examples, and the late negociations, 
ſufficiently ſhew how difficult it is to find means 
to accompliſh this work. I would not content 
myſelf with ſuch as are ſpeculative, or depend 
on treaties only; I inſiſted on what was ſolid, 
and to have at hand the power of executing 
what ſhould be agreed. 
« I can therefore now tell you, that France, 
at laſt, is brought to offer, that the duke 
d' Anjou ſhall, for himſelf, and his deſcendants, 
renounce for ever all claim to the crown of 
France; and that this important article be ex- 
poſed to no hazard, the performance is to ac- 
company the promiſe. 
« At the ſame time, the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of France is to be declared, after the death of 
the preſent Dauphin, and his ſons, to be in the 
duke of Berry, and his ſons, in the duke of 
Orleans, and his ſons, and ſo on to the reſt of 
the houſe of Bourbon. 
« As to Spain and the Indies, the ſucceſſion 
to thoſe dominions, after the duke d' Anjou, 
and his children, is to deſcend to ſuch Prince 
as ſhall be agreed upon at the treaty, for ever 
excluding the reſt of the houſe of Bourbon. 
« For confirming the renunciations and ſettle- 
ments before-mentioned, it is farther offered, 
that they ſhould be ratified in the moſt ſtrong 
and ſolemn manner, both in France and Spain 
and thoſe kingdoms, as well as all the other 
powers ingaged in the preſent war, ſhall be 
guarantees to the ſame. ; 
The nature of this propoſal is ſuch, that it 
executes itſelf z the intereſt of Spain is to ſup- 
port it; and in France, the perſons to whom 
that ſucceſſion is to belong, will be ready and 
powerful enough to vindicate their own right. 
&« France and Spain is now more effectuaſly 
divided than ever; and thus, by the bleſſing 
of Gop, will a real balance of power be fixed 
in Europe, and remain liable to as few acci- 
dents, as humane affairs can be exempted from. 
« A treaty of commerce between theſe king- 
doms and France has been entered upon; but 
the exceſſive duties laid on ſome goods, and 
the prohibition of others, make it impoſſible 
to finiſh this work ſo ſoon as were to be de- 


*ſjred : care is however taken, to eſtabliſh a 


de 


<c 
<c 
<c 


method of ſettlin 
mean time, proviſion is made, that the ſame 
privileges and advantages, as ſhall be granted 
to any other nation by France, ſhall be granted 
in like manner to us. i 

« The diviſion of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher 
between us and the French, have been the 
cauſe of great inconveniency and damage to 
my ſubjects ; I have demanded to have an ab- 


ſolute ceſſion made to me of the whole iſland, 


and France agrees to this demand. 


purſuing, in the firſt place, the true 


4 


l 


this matter, and, in the 
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** Our intereſt is ſo deeply concerned in the 
trade of North America, that I have uſed my 
utmoſt indeavors, to adjuſt that article, in the 
moſt beneficial manner. France conſents to 
reſtore to us the whole bay and ſtreights of Hud- 
ſon ; to deliver up the iſland of Newfoundland, 
with Placentia, and to make an abſolute ceſſion 
of Annapolis, with the reſt of Nova Scotia or 
Arcadia: the ſafety of our home-trade will be 
— provided for, by the demolition of Dun- 
irk. 

“ Our Mediterranean trade, and the Britiſh in- 
tereſt and influence in thoſe parts, will be ſe- 
cured by the poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon, with the whole iſland of Minorca, 
which are offered to remain in my hands, 
The trade to Spain and the Weſt-Indies may 
in general be ſettled as it was in the time of the 
late King of Spain, Charles II, and a particular 
proviſion that all advantages, rights or privi- 
leges, which have been granted, or may here- 
after be granted by Spain to any other nation, 
ſhall be, in like manner, granted to the ſub- 
But the part which we 
have born in the proſecution of this war, in- 
titling us to ſome diftinftion in the terms of 
peace; I have inſiſted and obtained, that the 
Alliento, or Contract for furniſhing tlie Spaniſh 
Wett-Indies with negroes, ſhall be made with 
us for the term of thirty years, in the ſame 
manner as it has been injoy'd by the French for 
ten years paſt, 

„ have not taken upon me to determine the 
intereſts of our confederates, theſe muſt be ad- 


juſted in the congreſs at Utrecht, where my beſt 


indeavors ſhall be imployed, as they have hither- 
to conſtantly been, to procure to every one of 
them, all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction : in the 
mean time I think it proper to acquaint you, 
that France offers to make the Rhine the barrier 
of the Empire; to yield Briſac, Fort Kehl and 
Landau, and to raze all the fortreſſes, both on 
the other fide of the Rhine and in that river. 
As to the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany, 
there will be, on the part of France, no ob- 
Jection to the reſettling thcreof on the foot of 
the treaty of Weſtphalia. 


Aux, 
A' 1712. 
. 


„ The Spaniſh Low- countries may go to his 


Imperial Majeſty: the kingdoms ot Naples and 
Sardinia, the duchy of Milan, and the places 
belonging to Spain on the coaſt of Tuſcany, 
may likewiſe be yielded, by the treaty of peace, 
to the Emperor. 

« As to the kingdom of Sicily, tho? there re- 
mains no diſpute concerning the ceſſwn ot it, 
by the duke d' Anjou, yet the diſpoſition thereof 
is not yet determined. 

+ The intereſts of the States- general, with re- 
ſpect to commerce, are agreed to, as they have 
been demanded by their own miniſters, with 
the exception only of ſome very few ſpecies of 
merchandize; and the intire barrier, as de- 
manded by the States in 1709, from France, 
except two or three places at moſt. 

& As to theſe exceptions ſeveral expedients are 
propoſed; and I make no doubt but this barrier 


may be ſo ſettled, as to render that republic 


perfectly ſecure againſt any enterprize on the 
part of France, which is the foundation of all 
my ingagements upon this head with the States. 
« The demands of Portugal depending on the 
diſpoſition of Spain, and that article having 
been long in diſpute, it has not been yet poſſible 
to make any conſiderable progreſs therein; but 
my plenipotentiaries will now have an oppor- 
tunity to aſſiſt that King in his pretenfions, 

« Thoſe of the King of Pruſſia are ſuch as I 


« hope 
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Q. Ax x,“ will admit of little difficulty on the part of 


Ax 1712. 


„ France, and my utmoſt indeavors ſhall not be 


L wanting to procure all I am able to ſo good an 


© ally. 

* The difference between the barrier demand- 
4 ed for the duke of Savoy, in 1709, and the 
© offers now made by France is very inconſidera- 
« ble: but that Prince having ſo ſignally diſt in- 
„ ouiſhed himfelt in the ſervice of the common 
« cauſe, I am indeavoring to procure for him til] 
« farther advantages. 

% France has conſented that the Elector Pala- 
« tine ſhall continue his preſent rank among the 
« Electors, and remain in poſſeſſion of the Upper 
« Palatinate. 

« The electoral dignity is likewiſe acknowledg'd 
e jn the houſe of Hanover, according to the ar- 
© ticle inſerted, at that Prince's deſire, in my de- 
« mands. 

« And as to the reſt of the allies, I make no 
ce doubt of being able to ſecure their ſeveral in- 
6 tereſts,” 

My lords and gentlemen, 

« I have now communicated to you not only 
„ the terms of peace, which may, by the future 
te treaty, be obtained for my own ſubjects; but 
« likewiſe the propoſals of France for ſatisfying 
& our allies. 

„ The former are ſuch as I have reaſon to ex- 
«© pet to make my people ſome amends for that 
&« great and unequal burden which they have 
4 laid under thro? the whole courſe of this war; 
and I am willing to hope that none of our con- 
« federates, and eſpecially thoſe to whom ſo great 
* acceſſions of dominion and power are to accrue 
* by this peace, will envy Britain her ſhare in the 
* glory and advantage of it. 

The latter are not yet ſo perfectly adjuſted as 
« a little more time might have rendered them; 
but the ſeaſon of the year making it neceſſary to 
« put an end to this ſeſſion, I reſolved no longer 
& to defer communicating theſe matters to you. 

I can make no doubt but you are all fully 


* perſuaded, that nothing will be neglected on my 


Debates in 


nouſe of 
the ot 


peers about 
the peace, 
The duke of 
RIarlbo- 
rough's ſenſe 
OI Lic matter. 


© bly, to hold correſpondence with our allies . 


« part in the progreſs of the negociation, to bring 
«© the peace to a happy and ſpeedy iſſue; and J 
« depend on your intire confidence in me, and 
« your chearful concurrence with me.” 

The next day the houſe of lords took this ſpeech 
into conſideration ; when very hot debates ariling 
about the ſame, the duke of Marlborough, among 
others, repreſented to the houſe, ** that the mca- 
« ſures enter*d into, and purſued in England, for 
„this year. paſt, were contrary to her Majeſty's 
% ingagements with her allies, did fully the 
& triumphs and glories of her reign, and would 
« render the Engliſh name odious to all other 
„nations. Upon this the earl of Strafford ſaid, 
« that ſome of the allies (meaning the Dutch) 
« would not ſhew ſuch backwardneſs to a peace 
« as they had hitherto done, but for a member of 
« that illuſtrious aſſembly (meaning the duke of 
Marlborough) who maintain'd a ſecret corre- 
« ſpondence with them, and indeavor'd to per- 
« ſuade them to carry on the war, feeding them 
« with hopes that they ſhould be ſupported by a 
« ſtrong party here.” The lord Cowper anſwer'd 
this ſpeech, and becauſe the earl of Strafford had 
not expreſs'd himſelf in all the puriry of the Engliſh 
tongue, he took occaſion from thence to ſay; 
« that this noble lord had been ſo long abroad, 
e that he had almoſt forgot not only the language, 
4 but the very conſtitution of his own country, 
« That, according to our Jaws, it could never be 
„ ſuggeſted as a crime in the meaneſt ſubject, 
«© much leſs in any member of that auguſt aſſem- 


„ luch allies eſpecially whoſe intereſt her Ma- Q. ay. 
: N x 

jeſty had * be inſeparable from her Ax 1712. 

„own, in her ſpeech at the opening of this ſeſ- 2 

e ſion: har k would be C hard matter YN 

„ juſtify and reconcile either with our laws, or thg 

« laws of honor and juſtice, the conduct of ſome 

& per ſons, in treating clandeſtinely with the com- 

% mon enemy, without the participation of the 

c allies.” 

The duke's aſſertion was back'd by ſeveral ex- 
cellent ſpeeches of the lords Nottingham, Cowper 
and others, yet they had, at that time, no effect, 
the majority was too great againſt them; and 
both lords and commons waited on her Majeſty 
with their addreſſes of thanks for communicating 
to them- the terms on which a peace might be 
made, and expreſſing their intire confidence in her 
Majcity's wiſdom to finiſh ſo great and good a 
work, 

The 17th, mr. Hampden propoſed to addreſs Reſolution 
the Queen, that ſhe would give inſtructions to of the com- 
her plenipotentiaries, that the ſeveral powers in ons? 
„alliance with her Majeſty might be guarantees 
of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ;” but this was car- 
ried in the negative by a great majority, and, on 
the contrary, it was reſolved ; 

1. That this houſe has ſuch an intire con- 

* fidence in the repeated declarations her Majeſty 
has been pleaſed to make of her concern for 
e aſſuring to theſe kingdoms the Proteſtant ſuc- 
«© ceflion, as by law eſtabliſh'd, in the houſe of 
Hanover, that they can never doubt her Ma- 
ce jeſty's taking the proper meaſures for the ſecu- 
& rity thereof; and that this houle will ſupport 
her Majeſty againſt faction at home, and her 
© enemies abroad; and that this houſe docs hum- 
e bly beſeech her Majeſty, that ſhe will be pleaſed 
to diſcountenance all thoſe who ſhall! indeavor 
* to raiſe jcalouſies between her Majcicy and her 
„ ſubjects, eſpecially by miſrepreſenting her good 
& intentions for the welfare of her people. 

2. + That the ſaid reſolution be laid before her 
«© Majeſty.” | 

At the preſenting of it the Queen was pleaſed to 
an{wer : 

Gentlemen, 

„I return you hearty thanks for this reſolution, Her Majeſty's 

* which is very becoming you, who truly repre- anſwer at pre- 
« ſent all my commons, ung i. 
* You have ſhewn yourſelves honeſt aſſerters 
of the Monarchy, zealous defenders of the Con- 
« ſtitution, and real friends to the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

% What I have ſaid and done is ſufficient to 

« ſatisfy any perſon, who is in earneſt ior the ſuc- 
4 ceſſion, as by law eſtabliſh'd, in the houſe of 
„ Hanover, that I need not be put in mind of 
« doing any thing which may contribute to render 
that ſucceſſion ſecure.” 

All the other affairs of parliament being finiſh'd, 
the Queen came to the houſe of lords, the 21ſt, 
and put an end to this long ſeſſion, with the fol- 
lowing ſpeech: _ 

My lords and gentlemen, 

« The laſt time I was here, I ſpoke ſo fully, The Queen's 
© and afterwards received from both houſes ſuch ſpeech 7 wy 
* ſatisfactory addreſſes, that there remains — Dobay 
* more for me to ſay, at the cloſe of this meeting® 
of parliament, but to repeat my hearty thanks 
for your late ſolemn aſſurances. They will give 
me the ſtrength to ſtruggle with any difficulties 
* which may yet be raiſed ; and I hope that nei- 
„ ther they who envy the making a good peace, 
© nor thoſe who think it their intereſt to continue 
«© the war, will be able to defeat our joint indea- 
“ vors for the honor and advantage of Britain, 
« and the ſecurity of all our allies. 


Gentlemen 
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f ' Ann, Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
. AN? 1712. (At the ſame time that I thank you moſt kindly 
} „ for the ſupplies you have chearfully granted, 


ſcene before this. ſurrender ; for, on the 27th of Q. An , 


June, he declared, that he had received orders from AN'*-1712. 
the Queen, to publiſh, within three days, a ſuſ- 


n's 
he 
Cc 


The parlia- 
ment ad- 
journed. 


The campain 


© I cannot but let you know my ſatisfaction in the 
near view I have of a peace, ſince it will in ſome 
«« meaſure recompence my ſubjects for the vaſt ex- 
«© pences, and alſo lighten the heavy burden they 
«© have borne during the war, 
My lords and gentlemen, | 
„% You have expreſs'd how ſenſible you are of 


« the advantage and ſecurity which accrue to Bri- | d 


„ tain and our allies, by the terms propoſed for a 
% peace; and I need not mention to you the miſ- 
« chiefs which muſt follow the breaking off this 
6 treaty : our burdens would be at leaſt continued 
if not increaſed : the preſent opportunity would 
« be irrecoverably loſt, of Britain's eſtabliſhing a 
real balance of power in Europe, and improving 
our own commerce; and if any of our allies 


* ſhould gain ſomething by ſuch a proceeding, 


the reſt would ſuffer in the common calamity, 
« but I hope, by God's bleſſing, ſuch fatal de- 
« ſigns will be diſappointed. 

« You are now returning into your reſpective 
countries, and I perſuade myſelf you will not 
«© be wanting in your indeavors, to obviate the 
« deſigns of any ill-minded perſons, who may at- 
«<< tempt to ſow ſedition amongſt my ſubjects ; 
and, under ſpecious pretences, carry on deſigns 
they dare not own. : 

<« hope, at your next meeting, there will be 
an opportunity of perfecting what I have recom- 
« mended to you, which you have left unfiniſhed 
in this ſeſſion, | 
I cannot conclude without aſſuring you, that 
« nothing ſhall move me from ſteadily purſuing 
ce the trpe intereſt ot ſo dutiful and affectionate a 
cc le.“ 

And then the parliament was adjourned to the 
$th of July. 


The principal acts paſſed this ſeſſion were: 


« 2, The malt-tax act. 3. An act for preſerving 


4c the Proteſtant religion, into which the occaſional 


« conformity-bill was grafted. 4. An act for ſet- 
« tling the precedeiice of the houſe of Hanover. 
„ g. An act to repeal the act of naturalization, 
« 6, 7, 8, Three acts relating to the epiſcopal 
„ communion, the right of preſentation of mi- 
4 niſters, and the obſervance of Chriſtmas in Scot- 


&« land. 9. Au act for recruiting her Majeſty's 


« land- forces and marines, for the ſervice of the 
& year 1712. 10. An act for puniſhing mutiny 
ce and deſertion, &c. 11. An act for raiſing the 
e Inilitia for the year 1712. 12. An act for the 
« jncouragement of woolen manufactures. 13, 
& 14. Two acts for lay ing ſeveral duties and addi- 
& tional duties on certain merchandizes, &c.“ 
Before I return to the congreſs at Utrecht, 1 


in Flanders, ſhall give a brief account of the remainder of the 


Ueſnoy 
— by the 


campain in Flanders. The ſiege of Queſnoy 
having been reſolved upon, the two armies made a 
motion, the 7th of June, and paſs d the river Selle, 
the duke of Ormond extending his left to Cha- 
teau- Cambreſis, and Prince Eugene his right to 
Haſpre, all along the ſaid river, which they had 
in front. General Fagel was detach'd, in the mean 


time, with thirty battalions, and as many ſqua- 


inveſt Queſnoy, which was effected the 
ach cr hoy A, with many difficulties. The 


trenches were not however open'd till the 19th at 


ight, after which the ſiege was carried on with 
8 vigor and ſucceſs, that on the 1ſt of July, 
the counterſcarp was taken, ſword in hand. The 
gariſon hereupon, beat a parly the 3d, and ſur- 


d the 4th. : 
K duke * Ormond however oed a new 


Vol. III. 


penſion of arms, for two months, between his 

army and the French, in order to facilitate the con- 

cluſion of a treaty for a general peace, which was 

then on foot. His grace, at the ſame time, told Th, duke of 

Prince Eugene, and the field-deputies of the States, Ormond pro- 

that he had poſitive orders to propoſe, that the like poſes a ceſſa- 

luſpenſion of arms ſhould be publiſh'd in the confe- tion of arms. 
erate army. And that, in the mean time, he had di- 

rections to ſend ten battalions, to take poſſeſſion of 

Dunkirk, which the French King had offer'd to put 

into the hands of the Queen, his miſtreſs, for the ſe- 

curity of the performance of the offers he had 

made, 

Prince Eugene, and the deputies of the States, 

deſiring ſome time to write about it, to their re- 
ſpective maſters, the duke of Ormond anſwered, 
that was not in his power to grant, and that if they 
perliſted to carry on the ſiege of Queſnoy, he 
could cover it no longer, but muſt march off, with 
his troops, within three days. His grace like- 
wiſe, acquainted the generals of the forein troops, 
in the Britiſh pay, that they muſt obey his orders, 
otherwiſe they ought not to expect to have bread, 
Pay, or their arrears : however, his grace ſuſpended 
the march of his troops, ſome days beyond the 
term he had limited, to give time to the reſt of 
the allies to come into the ceſſation of arms. 

The allies not being able to agree on this ſubject, The Impe- 
Prince Eugene decamp'd, the 16th, from the neigh- rialifts and 
borhood of Qgeſnoy, and incamp'd at Hartre, the Auxilia- 
near Landrecy, being join'd, in his march, by all ties ſeparate 
the auxiliary rroops, belonging to the Princes . — _ 
the Empire, which were in the duke of Ormond's Ormond's 
army, their generals declaring, they had ordersarmy. 
from their ſeveral maſters, not to ſeparate them- 
ſelves from the Emperor's forces, and thoſe of the 
States; ſo that none remain'd with the Engliſh, but 


ſome battalions of Holitein- Gottorp, and the re- 
1. The land- tax act at four-pence in the pound. 


giments of dragoons of Waleff. 

This was the fatal day in which the forces of A ceſſation of 
the allies were divided, who, while they remained arms pub- 
united, were always victorious; but they were un ow — 
ſoon after ſenſible, that they were not now an French 
equal match for the French. a 

The 17th, the duke of Ormond, having cauſed a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, for two months, to be publiſh'd 
in the camp, as the marſhal de Villars had done 
in his, march'd back to Aveſnes le Sec, repaſs'd 
the Scheld and the Scarpe, and came to Ghent, 
where the Britiſh army continued all the reſt of 
the campain, 

The allies, under the command of Prince Eugene, ; 
did indeed inveſt Landrecy, on the 3 3 
were afterwards obliged to abandon the ſiege, and drecy, but 
to be eye witneſſes, that the French, as reduced as abandon the 
they had been before, were now every where vic-*8*- 
torious, in their turn. 

Inorder to cover their convoys againſt the French 
gariſons of Cambray and Valenciennes, the allies 
had drawn lines from the Scheld to the Scarpe z 
and to poſſeſs himſelf of theſe lines, together with 
the camp of Denain, and the magazines of the 
allies, monſieur de Villars cauſed ſeveral detach- n p 

_ - . e French 
ments to march privately,on the 23d in the evening, force the con- 
and follow'd himſelf with the whole French army fegerates © 
The lines being but weakly guarded, were forced lines ; 
with little or no reſiſtance, and 500 waggons, 
loaded with bread, taken; their guard, conſiſting 
of 500 horſe, and as many foot, being either 
kill'd or taken. The camp of Denain was defended 
by ſeventeen battalions, under the command of the 
carl of Albemarle, with ſeveral other general offi- 
cers, and covered by an intrenchment of between 


fifteen and twenty foot high, mounted with twelve 
g 8 2 pieces 
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Q. An A, pieces of cannon, The French were however ſo 
An? 1712. ſucceſsful in their attack of this camp, that after 


UW 


And defeat 
the allics at 
Denain. 


Dunkirk de- 
liver'd into 

the hands of 
the Engliſh, 


The French 
take ſeveral 
important 
places ; 


Farther ſuc- 


ceſs of the 
French. 


ſome reſiſtance, they enter*d it, cuting down all 
that came in their way. The reſt retir'd into the 
village and the abby ; but they were lo cloſely pur- 
ſued by the French, that whole battalions threw 
themſelves into the Scheld; and thus the contede- 
rate troops were intirely defeated, before Prince 
Eugene could come to their aſſiſtance. The cau— 
tion which monſieur de Villars had taken, to con- 
ceal his march and deſign, ſucceeded ſo well, that 
Prince Eugene had no intelligence of them, till 
the 24th in the morning, when the enemy were 
laying bridges over the Scheld, and ſo could not 
arrive with his troops, till the ingagernent was 
over, This action proved a very unhappy one, and 
the Dutch loſt many brave officers in 1t. 

During theſe tranſactions, the French King, to 
ſhew his intentions for a peace were ſincere, de- 
clared his readineſs to deliver up Dunkirk, into the 
hands ot the Engliſh : fir John Leake was here- 
upon order*d to convoy a body of troops from 
England, to take poſſeſſion thereof: for as the 
auxiliaries had refus'd to march with the duke of 
Ormond, it was not thought adviſable to weaken 
the body of Englith troops under his command, by 
lending a detachment of them to Dunkirk, as at 
firſt was intended, Therefore, on the 7th of July, 
fir John Leake, with brigadier Hill, who com- 
manded the land-forces, ſer fail from the Downs, 
and, at two the ſame afternoon, they came to an 
anchor before Dunkirk. The next day, the troops 
being landed, the French march'd out of the 
Citadel, tort Lewis, the Riſbank, and all the other 
forts; of which the Engliſh took poſſeſſion, 
and placed guards at all the gates : but the French 
ſhips and gallics were permited to remain in the 
harbor, with two or three battalions of marines in 
the town, on pretence of guarding the ſtores. The 
privateers were alſo indulg'd the liberty of coming 
in and out, provided they brought in no Engliih 

rizes. 

The duke of Ormond, continuing his march, as 
4 have ſaid above, arriv'd, together with the earl of 
Strafford, the 23d of July, N. S. at Ghent, the 
troops incamping about a mile and a halt from the 
city. The duke having put four battalions of the 
Britiſh troops into Ghent, and the like number into 
Bruges, detach'd ſix battalions, to re-inforce the 
gariton of Dunkirk, with a train of artillery and 


ammunition. 


Aſter the action of Denain, monſieur de Villars 
order*d the count de Broglio to inveſt Marchiennes 
on the Scarpe, where the allies had lodg'd the chief 
of their ſtores, with upwards of 150 bilanders (a 
fort of large long-boats or barges) laden with ar- 
tillery, and all ſorts of ammunition and proviſions 
tor a whole campain. He commanded ar the fame 
time count Albergotti to attack St. Amand, and 
other detachments were order'd to take poſſeſſion 
of the reſt of the poſts on the Scarpe. | 

The 26th, 200 men of the allies, who were in 
the abby of Anchin, and at Pont-à-Rache, yielded 
themſelves priſoners of war. The ſame day, the 
count de PEſparre made himſelf 'maſter of the 
abby of Haſnon, where he took 100 priſoners. Count 
Albergotti poſſeſs'd himſelf that day likewiſe of 
Mortagne, at the mouth of the Scarpe, where he 
took 100 men, and then of St. Amand, which was 
defended by 800 men, who allo ſurrendred pri- 
ſoners of war. T | 

This chain of ſucceſs ſo animated the French, 
that they now began to think no attempt too 
great for them; and indeed, fortune con- 
tinued to favor them in ſuch manner, that they 
ſucceſſively took Marchiennes, Fort-Scarpe, Douay, 


the French were before Bouchain, ſurpriſed and Q. A x 
took fort Knocque, a ſtrong and important place; A N' 1712 
yet this was but a poor amends for the loſs of ſo 
many places of greater conſequence. 

Theſe were the chief tranſactions of the campain The ſuſpen. 

in the Low- countries: and while theſe things were fion of arm. 
paſſing there, the lord Bolingbroke, having been twice re- 
ſent into France by her Majeſty, to ſettle ſome: 
Important point ſtill depending between the two 
courts, concluded another ſuſpenſion of arms, be- 
tween Great-Britain and France, for four months, 
VIZ. from the 22d of Auguſt to the 22d of De- 
cember. This ſuſpenſion was proclaim'd at Paris, 
the 24th of Auguſt, N. S. and at London the 
I9th of the ſame month, O. S. And before that 
time was expired, it was continued for four months 
longer. 

In Catalonia, there was little action this year, Ceſation ot 
and, on the 8th of September, brigadier Pierce, arms in Cata- 
who commanded the Engliſh troops there, notified lonia. | 
to count Stahremberg, that a ceſſation of arms 
having been agreed upon between England and 
France, he ſhould ſeparate from the army with his 
troops, and accordingly he march'd to Sitias, on 
the coaſt between Barcelona and Terragona: and 
ſoon after the Germans, as well as the Spaniards, 
went into winter-quarters. * 

The 19th of November, the Engliſh troops in . 
Catalonia imbark'd at Barcelona, — failed * an 
Port- Mahon, where the duke of Argyle cauſed the Port- Mlabon. 
Emperor's colors to be taken down, and the En- 
gliſn colors to be hoiſted upon the ſeveral caſtles 
and forts: and the governor of Minorca, for the 
Emperor, was given to underſtand, that he muſt 
take the oaths to her Majeſty, if he thought fit to 
remain in the iſland ; which he refuſing to do, had 
leave to retire to Barcelona ; but the reſt of the 
magiſtrates took an oath of fidelity to the Queen 
ol Great-Britain. 

The duke of Marlborough, in the mean time, The duke of 
having met with the ſenſible affliction to lole the Marlborough 
carl of Godolphin, who died in September, of the leaves Eng- 
ſtone, reſolved to make other people eaſy, and 
himſelt more ſecure, by retiring out of the king- 
dom. His grace having open'd his deſign to the 
earlof Oxford, by mr. Maynwaring, and demanded 
a paſs, about the latter end of October, the ſame was 
granted and delivered to him about a fortnight af- 
ter; when having ſettled his domeſtic affairs, he 
ſubmited to a voluntary exile, and continued abroad 
during the remainder of this reign. 

The 15th of November, a duel was fought be- A duel be- 
tween duke Hamilton and the lord Mohun, prin- tween duke 
cipals, and the colonels Hamilton and Maccartney, _— " 
their ſeconds, The two principals died upon the 1 
ſpot, but their ſeconds not receiving much hurt, 
Maccartney thought fit to fly for it, and after- 
wards went beyond-ſea, but colonel Hamilton, 
ſurrendering himſelf to a commitee of council, 
made a depoſition of the circumſtances of the duel, 
in which he accus'd Maccartney of foul play with 
regard to the duke, inſinuating, as it he gave him 
his death's wound, by making a puſh at him, while 
the colonel was raiſing him up: tho' he was after- 
wards acquited of that accuſation. But to return 
to the treaty at Utrecht. 

The 27th of June, the lord biſhop of Briſtol The Queen's 
communicated to the miniſters of the allies at ſpeech con- 
Utrecht, the Queen's ſpeech, and conſequently oo 
the terms which the French King had been pre- — Utrecht. 
vail'd upon to make to the allies; to which thoſe 
miniſters made no other anſwer, than that they 
would acquaint their reſpective maſters therewith, 
and wait tor new orders. The ſame day, his ex- 
cellency had a private conference with the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the States, and repreſented to them 


Qucſuoy and Bouchain. And tho? the allies, while 


the neceſſity of a ſuſpenſion of arms in the Ne- 
therlands, 


—_— 
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An x, therlands, in order to facilitate the concluſion of 


Ax 1712. the treaty. 


YN 


It was then believed, and commonly reported, 
that the French plenipotentiaries would wake new 
overtures tor a general peace, and for a ſuſpenſion 
of arms: but the negociations at Utrecht remain'd 
at a ſtand, and an ok difference that happend 
fome time after, between the ſieur Meſnager, one 
of the plenipotentiaries of France, and the count 
de Rechteren, one of thoſe of the States, which 
for ſome time made no ſmall diſturbance, was the 
occaſion, or at leaſt pretence, of ſuſpending the 
general conferences; the French having declar'd, 
that they could not renew the ſaid conferences, till 
their King had received ſatisfaction upon that affair, 
which he preſcrib'd in ſuch terms, as the States did 
not think fit to ſubmit to. 

The French, to color their refuſal of giving 
their anſwer in writing, which was inſiſted upon by 
the allies, induſtriouſſy kept up this diſpute, the 
whole remainder of the year. 

King Philip In this Interval, the lord Lexington was ſent to 
renounces his Madrid, where he was preſent at the ſolemn re- 
cam to nunciation, which King Philip made, of all the 
3 claims and pretenſions that he had, or might have 
for the future, to the crown of France, for him- 
ſelf, and his ſucceſſors. This renunciation was 
made the 5th of October, and confirm'd by the 
general Cortez (or States) of the kingdom of Spain, 
which was ſummon'd for that purpole. As this 
is the foundation on which the whole fabric of the 
peace ſtands, it was made in the ſtrongeſt terms 
poſſible. 

This neceſſary preliminary being concluded, in 
the form and manner as deſired by the Queen of 
Great-Britain; and King Philip having long be- 
fore given to the Elector of Bavaria the propriety 
and ſovereinty of the Netherlands, whereby he, 
at once extricated himſelf from all the diſficulties 
relating to the barrier of the States: general in thoſe 

rovinces, it was believed, that his miniſters would 
ave been admited into the congreſs; but the allies 
would not conſent to it: fo that King Philip had 
no miniſter at Utrecht, at the time when the nego- 


ciations for a peace ſeemed to draw towards a con- 
cluſion. 


A ſuſpenſion The affairs of Portugal, being in the mean time 
of arms con- 


te reduced to great extremities, and their forces not 
ducen France being able to make head againſt the Spaniards, as 
nd Portugal, they were deprived of the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh 
troops; there was a treaty for a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
for four months, concluded at Utrecht, between 
the miniſters of the moſt Chriſtian King, and 
thoſe of Portugal, which was ſigned, the 7th of 
November 1712. 
The earl of The earl of Strafford, who had made a tour to 
Stafford re- England, ſtaid there till the latter end of Novem- 
try to Hol- ber, when having obtain'd a new plan, contaiging 
; her Majeſty's laſt intentions about peace, his ex- 
cellency imbark'd for Holland, and arrived at the 
Hague, the 6th of December, N. S. and, the 
next day, made a viſit to the grand penſionary. 
Having communicated the new plan for a peace, to 
the States, he deſir'd a poſitive anſwer to it, as 
being the utmoſt conceſſions that were to be ex- 
pected from France, and which her Majeſty had 
not obtain'd but with great difficulty. 
The States This new plan being communicated to the reſpec- 
conſent to the tive provinces of the republic, and the States-ge- 
new plan. neral ſhewing an inclination to comply with the 
Queen's meaſures, ſome explanations and reſtrictions 
were only inſiſted upon: and, on the agth of De- 
cember, the States-general carne to a relolution, to 
comply -with the Queen's meaſures, of which they 
gave her Majeſty notice in a very ſubmiſſive letter. 
Her Majeity was pleaſed to ſhew her ſatisfaction, 


Av 1714. 
in her anſwer of the 7th of January, O. S. which 


— 


their treaties o 


very much contributed to the ſucceſs of the negocia- Q. A w x, 
tions: and feveral conferences were thereupon held | An? 1713. 
to concert a new treaty for the guaranty of the ſucceſ- L,g_ ay 
ſion of the crown, in the Proteſtant line of Hano- A 

: new ſuc- 
ver, and the batrier to be granted to the States, con and 
which was concluded and fign'd the goth. of Ja- barrier uweaty 
nuary, N. S. and ſent to England for its ratifica- fign'd. 
tion, and to the reſpective provinces of the repub-_ 
lic, for the ſame end. After the ſigning of this 
treaty, the negociations were carried on with greater 
expedition than before, and ſeveral important pre- 
liminarics ſettled, which had till then obſtructed a 
— treaty, The miniſters of the Emperor and 

rance, enter*d into a negociation for evacuating 
Catalonia, and the neutrality of Italy. The States- 
genera] were likewiſe prevaibd upon to grant paſs- 
ports for the mini ſters of Spain; and likewiſe thoſe The plenipo- 
which the French defir'd for the Electors of Co- tentiaries of 
logn and Bavaria. The affair of monſieur Meſnager —_ * 
and count Rechteren was alſo adjuſted : and in on ad- 
ſhort, all the difficultics which obſtructed the gene- mited. 
ral conferences were removed. | 

Matters having this favorable appearance, in a Inftruments 
conference held the 1 3th of March, the Britiſh mi- for the eva- 
niſters tix*d the 2 5th of that month, as the lait day 1 
which they were inſtructed to deter the ſigning of _d neutrality 
the peace; which however was afterwards poſt- of Italy, 
poned to the 11th of April, N. S. ſign'd. 

In the mean time, the ſeveral inſtruments, re- 
lating to the evacuation of Catalonia, and neutra- 
lity of Italy (to which the Queen was guaranty) 
were ſign' d, between her Majeſty's plenipotentiarics, 
and thoſe of the Emperor, France and Savoy. 

Theſe difficulties being removed, the French The dukes of 
court agreed, that the dukes of Berry and Orleans Berry and 
ſhould make a ſolemn renunciation of the crown of Orleans ut 
Spain, in the parliament of Paris, which was per- Joe ne, 
tormed accordingly, with great ceremony 3 being Spain. 
lo inliſted upon by the court of Great-Britain, as 
the moſt eftectual means to prevent the union of 
France and Spain, under one foverein, 

Count Sinzendorf went in the mean time to the count Sin- 
Hague, where he uſed all poſſible means to per ſuade zendorff pro- 
the States to put off the ſigning of the peace, till teſts agaiaſt 
he had received an anſwer to the expreſs he had diſ- the Peace. 
patcl''d to Vienna: and declar'd, that it the States 
ſign'd before his maſter, his Imperial Majeſty 
would immediately withdraw his troops out of the 
Netherlands: but finding his reaſons and repreſen- 
tations inefectual, he proteſted againſt the peace, 
as he had done before at Utrecht; whither he re- 
turn'd, the fame evening, and found that the Dutch 
plenipotentiaries had adjuſted feveral articles, in re- 
lation to their commerce-with France, 

The 11th of April, N. S. the miniſters of the The peace 
Proteſtant Princes met together in the morning, and concluded, 
drew up a repreſentation, in favor of the poor Pro- 
teſtants of France, which they deliver'd to the Bri- 
tiſh miniſters, and defired them to deliver it to 
thoſe of France, which was done accordingly. The 
Britiſh plenipotentiaries went afterwards to count 
Sinzendorff, told him they were going to ſign the 
peace, and ſhew'd him the plan they had ſtipulated 
with the French for the Emperor, and the — 
till the iſt of June. They proceded from thence, 
to the houſes of the other miniſters of the allies, 
to whom they made the ſame declaration. At two 
in the afternoon, the miniſters of France came to And fign'd. 
the houſe of the Jord biſhop of Briſtol, where the 
treaties of peace and commerce, between her Ma- 
jeſty and the moſt Chriſtian King, were ſign'd. 

The miniſters of the duke of Savoy ſign'd the 

treaty about four, and about eight, thoſe of Pruſſia 

did the like. The Portugueſe ſign'd the treaty about 

twelve at night; and it was paſt one in the morn- 

ing, when the . of the States ſign'd 
peace and commerce. 

The 
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The Imperial and German miniſters expreſs'd 
great reſentment that the allies ſhould conclude 


L—y— a peace without their conſent, and pretend to pre- 


The 


tiuue the war 


A ract of 
eeaty of 


Germans ſcri iti : ave out, that 
— ſeribe conditions to them: they g Ws 


they would ſtill carry on the war, and hazard all 
rather than ſubmit to ſuch uſage. | 

The peace being concluded between France and 
all the allies, except the Emperor and Empire ; 
ſhall give the reader an abſtract of the moſt ma- 
terial articles in the treaty between Great-Britain 
and France, ſeting aſide matters of form, and 
keeping to ſuch particulars as have an immediate 
relation to the intereſt of Great- Britain. | 

Abſtract of the treaty between Great- Britain 

and France. 

By the fourth and fifth articles, the French 
„ King, for himſelf and ſucceſſors, acknowledges 
and approves the act of limitation of the ſuc- 
* cellion to the kingdom of Great-Britain : and 
whcreas the Pretender is lately gone, of his 
' Own accord, out of the kingdom of France; 
** rhe aid moſt Chriſtian King, his heirs and ſuc- 
, will take all poſſible care, that he ſhall 
any time hereafter, or under any pre- 
„ return into the kingdom of 
« France, or aiy ©! ie dominions thereof. 

„% In the ſixth article, the King of Spain's re- 
& nyaciation of the crown of France, and the 
« dukcs of Berry and Orleans of the crozn of 
«. Spain, with the French King's letters-patcat, 
« admiting and confirming the ſaid renunciudons, 
« being inſerted, the Queen of Great-Britatn, 
« and the moſt Chriſtian King, ingage to eaci 
« other ſolemnly, and on their royal words; that 
« nothing ever ſhall be done by them, or their 


14 


c heirs and ſuceſſors, or allowed to be done by 


« others, whereby the ſaid renunciations, and tae 
&« other tranſactions afore - mention'd, may not 
« have their full effect. 

« By the ſeventh, that there ſhall be a free uſe 
« of all navigation and commerce, as heretofore, 
« in time of peace, and before the declaration 
« of the laſt war. . . 

« By the ninth, the moſt Chriſtian King ſhall 
« demoliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk, at his 
« own expence, Within five months after the con- 
« clufion of the peace. 

« By the tenth, the moſt Chriſtian King o- 
« bliges himſelf to reſtore to Great-Britain, the 
« bay and ſtreights of Hudſon, with the lands, 
« ſeas, 2 4 rivers, and places ſituate in 
« the ſaid bay and ſtreights, with the fortreſſes 
« there erected, in the condition they now are, 
« with all the cannon and cannon-ball therein, 
« with a proportionable quantity of powder, and 
<« other proviſions of war, uſually belonging to 
„ cannon. | 

« By the eleventh, ſatisfaction ſhall be given to 
« the Engliſh company, trading to Hudſon's 
« bay, for all depredations of the French in time 
« of peace: and ſatisfaction ſhall alſo be given to 
« the French for any _ done them by the 
« Britiſh ſubjects in time of peace. 

« By the twelfth, the iſland of St. Chriſtophers, 
« Nova Scotia, or Arcadia, Port Royal, or An- 
„ napolis Royal, with their lands and 44 
« are intirely yielded and made over to Great- 
« Britain, in ſuch ample manner, that the ſubjects 
« of France ſhall be hereafter excluded from all 
« kind of fiſhing in the ſaid ſeas, bays, and other 
« places, on the coaſts of Nova Scotia. 

<« By the thirteenth, the iſland of Newfound- 
ce land, with the adjacent iſlands, ſhall belong, of 
e right, wholly to Great-Britain : but the ſub- 
« jects of France ſhall be allowed to catch fiſh, 
« and dry them on the land, in that part only of 
<« the ſaid iſland, and no other, which ſtretches 


northern point of the ſai 


iſland, and from 


thence runing down by the weltern ſide, reaches 
as far as the place calld point Riche. 
Buy the. fourteenth, the ſubjects of France are 
„to have the ſpace of a year to remove them- 
* ſelves, and their effects, from the places and 
colonies yielded by France: but thoſe who 
e chuſe to remain, and be ſubject to Great-Britain, 
% may injoy the exerciſe of the Romiſh religion, 
as far as the laws of Great-Britain allow he 
ä 3 1 
By the fifteenth, the French inhabiting Ca- 
* nada; and other countries in America, ſhall 
* give no diſturbance to the five nations of Indians, 
ſubject to Britain, or to the other. natives of 
America, their friends: and the Britiſh ſub- 
5 jects ſhall behave themſelves peaceably towards 
the Americans, who are ſubjects or friends of 
France : and there ſhall be a free intercourſe of 
trade between the French and Engliſh, and the 
natives of thoſe countries. . 
+ By the twentieth; juſt and reaſonable ſatiſ- 
faction ſhall be given to all and ſingular the 
„ allics of Great-Britain, in thoſe matters which 
they have a right to demand of France. 
«© By the twenty-firſt, the French King agrees, 
that in the treaty with the Emperor and Empire, 
the ſtate of religion ſhall be ſettled, in the 
0 — conformable to the treaty of Weſt- 
% phalia. 

© By the twenty - ſecond, ſatisfaction ſhall be 
& gven to the family of Hamilton, the duke of 
* Richmond, and Charles Douglas, as to their 
ſeveral demands in France. 

HBy the twenty -fourth, the treaty between 
« France and Portugal is confirm'd; and her 
&« Britiſh Majeſty takes upon her the guaranty of 
„ the ſame. 

„By the twenty-fifth, the ſame is done as to 
the treaty between France and the duke cf 
« Savoy. 

«© By the twenty-ſixth, the King of Sweden, 
the cuke of Tuſcany, the republic of Genoa, 
&* and the duke of Parma, are included in this 
© treaty. 

„By the twerty-ſeventh, the Hanſe-towns are 
% alſo comprehended in the treaty, and are to 
„ 1njoy the ancient advantages they had in point 
c of trade. 


March 31, 
Dated April 312 $1713, 


«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


Sign'd, 
(L. S.) John Briſtol, L. P. S. 
(L. S.) Strafford. 
(L. S.) Huxelles. 
(L. S.) Meſnager. 


The chief articles of the treaty between the Treaty be- 
French King and the duke of Savoy were the tween France 
third, by which the duchy of Savoy and the county and Sao 


of Nice, with their appurtenances and dependen- 
ces, and in general all the other dominions taken 
from him, during this war, were reſtored ; the 
fourth, by which the boundaries between France 
and Savoy were fix*d ; the fifth, by which the 
ceſſion of Sicily to the duke of Savoy is confirm'd ; 
as is likewiſe the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain 
and the Indies, upon failure of deſcendants from 
King Philip; by the ſixth and ſeventh, that the 
ceſſions made to the duke of Savoy by the late 
Emperor Leopold ſhould remain in full force. 


By the treaty between France and the States- And between 
general, the former delivers up to the Jatter, in France and 
ta vor of the houſe of Auſtria, the Spaniſh towns the States. 
| utch, at the general 


in Flanders, to be gariſoned by the Dutct 

charge of the country, under the reſtrictions, and 

upon the terms therein mentioned, _ 
The 
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Q. ANN, The peace being thus concluded, the parliament 
An' 1713. met at Weſtminſter the gth of April, O. S. when 
„ber Majeſty made the following ſpeech to both 
The parlia- houſes: Wi 

ment meets. My lords and gentlemen, 

The Queen's . I ended the laſt ſeſſion with m hearty thanks 
ſpeech to for the ſolemn aſſurances you had given me, by 


doch houſes. «© which I have been inabled to overcome the difh- 


« culties contrived to obſtruct the general peace. 

« I have defer'd opening the ſeſſion till now, 
being deſirous to communicate to you, at your 
« firſt meeting, the ſucceſs of this important af. 
« fair: it is therefore with 41 pleaſure I tell 
« you the treaty is ſign'd, and, in a few days, the 
« ratifications will be exchanged. | 

« The negociation has been drawn into ſo great 
« a length, that all our allies had ſufficient oppor- 
«< tunity to adjuſt their ſeveral intereſts, tho the 
« public charge has been thereby much increaſed 
« yet I hope my people will be eaſy under it, ſince 
<« we have happily obtained the end we propoſed. 

What I have done for ſecuring the Proteſtant 
4e ſucceſſion, and the perfect friendſhip there is 
between me and the houſe of Hanover, may 
« convince ſuch who wiſh well to both, and de- 
<« fire the quiet and fafety of their country, how 
« vain all attempts are to divide us; and thoſe 
« who will make a merit by ſeparating our in- 
<< tereſts, will never attain their ill ends. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

« As great a progreſs has been made, in re- 
« qucing the public expence, as the circumſtances 
of affairs would admit. 

« What force may be neceſſary for ſecuring our 
« commerce by ſea, and for guards and gariſons, 
« I leave intirely to my 8 | 

« Make yourſelves ſafe, and I ſhall be ſatisfied. 

& Next to the protection of the Divine Provi- 
« dence, I depend upon the loyalty and affection 
« of my people. | 

« 1 want no other guarantee. | | 

J recommend to your care thoſe brave men 
« who have ſerved well by fea or land this war, 
ec and cannot be imployed in time of peace. 

« T muſt defire you to provide the ſupplies you 
«© ſhall judge requiſite ; and to give ſuch diſpatch 
« as may be neceſſary for your own eaſe and the 
4 public ſervice. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

«© The many advantages I have obtained for my 
own ſubje&s, have occaſion'd much oppoſition 
and = delay to this ve 

« It affords me great ſatisfaction, that my peo- 
ple will have it in their power, by degrees, to 
4 repair what they have ſuffered during ſo long 
« and burthenſome a war. * 

The eaſing our forein trade, as far as is con- 
<< ſiſtent with national credit, will deſerve your 
«6 care, 

« And to think of proper methods for improving 

« and incouraging our home trade and manufac- 
« tures, particularly the fiſhery, which may be 
« carried on to imploy all our ſpare hands, and 
« be a mighty benefit even to the remoteſt parts 
«© of this kingdom. 
& Several matters were laid before you laſt 
« ſeſſion, which the weight and multiplicity of 
<« other buſineſs would not permit you to per- 
« fect: I hope you will take à proper opportunity 
te to give them due conſideration. n 

J cannot however but expreſly mention my 
« diſpleaſure, at the unparallePd licentiouſneſs, in 
« publiſhing ſeditious and ſcandalous libels. 

The impunity ſuch practices have met with 


«« ſacred, and the propagating opinions tending to 
<< the overthrow of all religion and government. 
Vol. III. 


« has incouraged the blaſpheming every thing 


= Proſecutions have been ordered, but it will Q. Ann, 
require ſome new law to put a ſtop to this An* 1713, 
<< growing evil, and your beſt indeavors, in your. 
<< reſpective ſtations, to diſcourage it. | 
be impious practice of duelling requires ſome 
* ſpeedy and effectual remedy. 
+ Now we are entring upon peace abroad, let 
me coryure you all to uſe your utmoſt indea- 
vors for calming mens minds at home, that the 
<< arts of peace may be cultivated. 
* — not 1 — A* contrived by 
„ 2 faction, and fomente 
„that which our forein — 2 2 u 
I pray Gop to direct all your conſultations 
* for his glory and the welfare of my people.” 


The two following days both houſes waited on Both houſes 
her Majeſty with their congratulatory addrefles ; congratulate 
which were ſoon alter followed by thoſe of ſeveral ber Majeſty 
corporations. e 

In. purſuance of the convention for evacuating Sir John 
Catalonia, fir John Jennings was commanded to Jennings con- 
convay.. the Empreſs from Barcelona to Italy: ac- oe the Em: 
cordingly he ſet fail with her Imperial Majeſty on 
from that place, and arrived at Vado the 28th of 
March, landed her at Genoa the 3d of April, and 
the 10th ſhe came to Milan, Thither admiral 
Jennings likewiſe followed, and having had ſeveral 
conferences with the miniſters there, about the 
tranſportation of the German troops from Cata- 
lonia, he rook his leave, the 19th, of the Empreſs, 
who continued her journey by la ienna. 

The ratifications of the treaties of peace and The peace 
commerce, which met with ſome oppoſition at the proclaim'd. 
council board, having been exchang'd at Utrechr, 
and brought to London, the Queen, on the 4th of 
May (being the ſame day of the month on wifich 
the war was proclaim'd eleven years before) ſign'd 
a proelamation for publiſhing the peace, which 
was accordingly perform'd, at London, the next 
day, with the uſual ceremonies, and ſoon after in 


all the cities and market-towns of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, | 


The gth of May, the Queen communicated 
the ſeveral treaties of peace Er commerce, between — 
Great-Britain and France, to the houſe of com- cated to the 
mons, which occaſioned another addreſs of thanks Parliament. 
from that houſe. 

The treaty of commerce was, in a great mea- 
ſure, left to be perfected by the parliament of 

reat-Britain 3 it being requiſite to repeal and alter 
ſeveral laws before it could take effect; and the 
many debates which aroſe hereupon, was the occa- 
ſion of that treaty's never being tully ſettled. 

During this ſeſſion of + parliament, the Scots The Scots 
made an attempt in the houſe of lords to diſſol ve attempt to 
the union; and the Engliſh peers ſhew'd ſo much diſſolve the 
indifference in the matter, that they loſt their point en. 
but by four votes. | 


The 25th of June the Queen ſent | e followi 
meſſage to the houſe of ER: - EE 


| Ani R. 61 EO? 


« Her Majeſty thinks fit to acquainr her loyal Meſſage for a 
% houſe of commons with the difficulties, which, ſupply for 


# 


« in a particular manner, ſhe lies under, by the che civil lik. 
„ debts contracted in her civil government, occa- 


„ ſioned by ſeveral extraordinary expences former- 
cc 


ly incured ; ſo that her Majeſty thinks herſelf 
obliged, in juſtice to many creditors, to order 
an eſtimate to be laid before this houſe. of what 
was owing on the civil liſt in 1710. | 
«© Her Majeſty has uſed unexampled parſimony 
to remove, if poſſible, this burden from herſelf, 
but the granting away, and leſſening ſome part 
of her revenue, by parliament, has made that 
impracticable; therefore her Majeſty hopes 
that this houſe of commons, which on all occa- 

9A ſions 


: 
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Q. Am v,“ ſions have ſhewn themſelves ſo well affected to 8e ſelf, that with your concurrence, it wilt beQ. Ann, 


Aw 1718.“ her, will not be unwilling to impower ber to f ©. laſting. | 


«+ raiſe ſuch a ſum of mony, on the civil liſt- funds, 
« as may, inable her to diſcharge the debts, and 
« ſettle. the expence, to be regularly paid for the 
4% future.” 12202 | * + 
Reſolution of Upon this. meſſage the houſe reſolved, that her 
the commons \f;j-ſty be impawer'd, by letters patent, to ap- 
thereupon. proptiate a ſum, not excceding 857000 J. per an- 
num, for any term not exceeding thirty-two years, 


to be made a fund for ſecurity of raiſing, by way | 


of lottery, the laid ſum, By 

© The treaty of peace between Great-Britain and 

France, having, been, as I have ſaid above, rati- 

fied,. the duke of Shrewſbury, lord-chamberlain ol 

her Majeſty*s houſhold, and her embaſſador extra- 
ordinary in France, made his public entry at Paris 


the 11th of June, N. 8. As did the duke d' Au- 


mont, embaſſador extraordinary from the moſt 
Chrilt ian King, the iſt of July, in London: 

Addreſſes 0 a | 

concerning George having reſided ſome time in Lorrain, the 

the Pretender. Iords and commons ſeverally, addreſs'd hers Ma- 

jeſty, that ſhe would uſe the moſt preſſing inſtances 

with the duke of Lorrain; and with all Princes 


and States in! amity with Great-Britain, that they | 


would not receive or ſuffer the Pretender to her 
crowns to continue in any of their dominions 
which, in anſwer, ſhe promiſed ſhould be done. 
The 16th ot July, her Majeſty, having given 
the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes: | | | 
434 of My lords and gentlemen, 
The Queer © I come now to put an end to this ſeſſion, 
leech at the? with great! ſatisfaction, and return you all my 


riſing of the «e hearty thanks for the good ſervice you have 


parliament. 4 done the public. | 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
« I muſt particularly thank you for the-ſupplies 
„ you-havg now given: I will take care to apply 
„ them, as. far as they will reach, to fatisfy the 
«« ſetvices you have voted.. 5 
„ hope, at the next meeting, the affair of 
| © commerce will be ſo well underſtood, that the 
©... .4. advancageous-conditions I have obtained from 
France will be made effectual for the benefit of 
H, ur trade. Th 
} «© I cannot part with ſo good and ſo loyal a 
© houſe of commons, without expreſſing how ſen- 
© {ble I am of the affection, zeal and duty, with 
which, you have behaved yourſelves; and 1 
think myſclf therefore obliged to take notice of 
<« theſe, remarkable ſervices you have performed. 
At your meeting, you found a method, with- 
cout farther: charge to my people, to caſe them 
of the heavy load of more than nine millions, 
and the way of doing it may bring gteat ad- 
Vantage to the nation: [3 18 200945 00 
« In this ſeſſion you have inabled me to be juſt 
„in paying the-debts to my ſervants. 
And as you have furniſhed ſupplies for carry- 
« ing on the war, ſo you have ſtrengthened my 
F hands in obtaining a Peace. „ bY bb 
„Thus vou, have, ſhewed” yourſelves the true 
©, - © x6 repteſentatives of my loyal commons, by the 
„ jult regard you have paid to the good of your 
* countty, and my honor: theſe proceedings will, 
* dougt e the memory of this par- 
. „ 
My lords and 'gentlemen, 1 
At my-coming to the crown, I found a war. 
prepared for me? Gov has bleſſed my arms 
c&& wil hy Ges, nt laſt, has inabled 
me to make them uſeful by a ſafe and honorable. 
„ e WD OO IEC” 
«© Fheartily thank you for the aſſiſtance you 
< have given me therein, and I promiſe my. 


» 


* 
. 


The beginiag of July, the chevalier de St. 


Fol ** 1 

Jo this end I recommend it to you all, to Iz 
* make my ſubjects ney ſenſible what they gain 
„by the peace; and that you will indeavor to 
** diſſipate thoſe groundleſs jealouſies which have 
* been ſo induſtriouſly fomented amongſt us, that 
our unhappy differences may not weaken, and, 
in ſome ſort, indanger the advantages I have 
obtained for my kingdoms. _ 06 

There are ſome (very few 1 hope) will never 
be ſatisfied with any government; it is neceſſary 
therefore that you ſhew your love to your coun- 
try, by exerting yourſelves, to obviate the ma- 
lice of the evi minded, and to undeceive the 
% deluded. . - 
Nothing can eſtabliſh peace at home; no- 
thing can recover the diforders that have hap- 

;*© pened during ſo long a. war, but a ſteady. ad- 
;*© hering to the conſtitution in church and ſtate. 

Such as are true to theſe principles are only 
to be relied on; and as they have the beſt title 
to my favor, ſo you may depend upon my 
having no intereſt nor aim but your advantage, 
and the ſecuring of our religion and liberty. 

I hope, for the quiet of theſe nations, and the 
«« univerſal good, that I ſhall, next winter, meet 
my parliament, reſolved to act upon the ſame 
boy Princip% with the ſame prudence, and with 
uch vigor, as may. inable me to ſupport the 
* liberties of Europe abroad, and reduce the ſpirit 
of ſact ion at home. | | 

And then the lord-chancellor, by her Majeſty's The par!i:. 
command, prorogued the parliament to the 28th ment pro- 
of Auguſt, , Togued. 

The principal acts which paſs'd this ſeſſion, be- Acts pat d, 
ſide the land and malt taxes, and other acts for 
raiſing mony, were: An act for the better re- 
gulating the elections of members to ſerve in 
fat liament for that part of Great- Britain call'd 
Scotland. 2. An act for the more effectual 
preventing and puniſhing robberies that ſhall be 
* commited in houſes, ' 3. An act to inable ſuch 
* officers and ſoldiers as have been in her Majeſty's 
e ſervice _tq exerciſe trades. 4. An act for raiſing 
„e the militia for the year 1713. g. An act for 
the better * the forces to be continued 
„in her Majeſty's ſervice, and for the payment 
of the ſaid forces and of their quarters. 6. An 
act for the better incouragement of the making 
« fail-cloth,in Great-Britain, &c,” “ 

The 8h of Auguſt a proclamation was iſſued A new par- 
for diſſolving the parliament, on the 17th another liament 
for calling a new parliament, and a third, requiring ' 
all the peers of Scotland to meet at Holyrood- 

, houſe in Edinburg, on the 8th of October, to chuſe 
their repreſentatives to ſit in the next parliament. 

About the ſame time there were the following Promotiors. 
promotions at court; viz. the carl of Dartmouth 
was conſtituted lord-privy . ſeal 3; the biſhop of 
Briſtol was nominated biſhop of London; the 
right honorable William Bromley, efqz, ſucceeded 
the earl of Dartmouth 85 NEAT of, ſtate ; the 
right” honorable the lord Lanſdown was made 
treaſurer of her Majeſty's houſhold,. and far: John 
Stonehoyſe, .comptraler ; fir William Wyndham 
was mage chancellor of the Exchequer, and Francis 
al oF rene of, war; the earl of Port- 
more was. made gqvęrror of Gibraltar; the duke 
of Shrewfbury waz canſtituted lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland the earl. of Mar to be a third principal 
ſecretary of ſtate in Great - Britain, and the earl of 
Finlater and Scafield lord Chancellor of Seorland. - 
| The 24th of Decembep her Majeſty was taken Her Majely 
ill of an ague, of which ſhe bad two fits, buttaken ill. 
proper remedies being adminiſter'd, ſhe ſoon ap- 


| peared abroad again s but towards the latter end 


of 


8 


743. 
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Q. AN u, of the inſuing month, being then at Windſor, her 
An' 1714. ague return'd, and the ple were under great 
WWW 2 from ſome reports which had been 
pread, that ſhe was dangerouſly ill. Whereupon 
her Majeſty ſent a letter to the lord-mayor of 
London, dated the 1ſt of February, contradicting 
theſe reports, and intimating that ſhe continued 
determined ro open che parliament, the 16th of 
that month. ee 33 or do $1 3 
The treaty: of peace . between Great-Britain 
and Spain, being likewiſe ratified, and the ratifi- 
cation brought over to England, an abſtract of it 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
Abſtraft of * By this treaty, his Catholic Majeſty acknow- 
the treaty © ledges the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, ard declares 
— and ingages, on the faith and word of a King, 
and Spain. and on the pledge of his and his ſucceſſors ho- 
nor, that the ſame is, and ſhall for erer be 
approved, and accepted by him, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors; and does promiſe, that no perſon, 
e beſide the Queen of Great-Britain and her ſuc- 
« ceflors, according to the act of ſucceſſion, ſhall 


«6 
46 


« ever be acknowledg'd or —_— by him, his 


„% heirs or ſucceſſors, to be 
cc 


ing or Queen of 
Great-Britain z nor will he or they, at any 
time give aid, ſuccor, favor or council, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to any perſon or perſons, who, 
on any cauſe or pretence, ſhall hereafter indea- 
„ vor to oppoſe the ſaid ſucceſſion, | 
« The ſaid Catholic King does alſo for himſelf, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, yield to the crown 
of Great-Britain, the full and intire propriety 
© of the town, and caſtle of Gibraltar, together 
« with the port, fortifications, and forts thereunto 
belonging, to be held and injoyed abſolutely, 
« with all manner of right for ever, without any 
1 exceptiohs or impediments whatſoever z but 
< without any territorial juriſdiction, and without 
« any communication by land, with the country 
round about, faving the liberty to purchaſe for 
« ready mony, in the neighboring territories of 
Spain, proviſions, and other things necel- 
« ſary for the uſe of the gariſon, the inhabitants, 
« and the ſhips which ly in the harbor ; and her 
« Majeſty on her part, doth promiſe, that the 
* free exerciſe of their religion ſhall be indulg'd 
<« to the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the afore- 
« ſaid town; and in caſe the crown of Great- 
« Britain ſhould think fit to ſell, or alien the faid 
* town of Gibraltar, it is agreed, that the oa 
of Spain ſhall have the refuſal thereof. 

« The Catholic King doth, in like manner, for 
&« himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, yield to the 
&- crown of Great-Britain the whole iſland of Mi- 
„ norca, and doth transfer thereynto for ever all 
& right, and the moſt abſolute dominion over the 
«©: jd ifland, and in particular over the town, 
i. caſtle, harbor and fortifications of the bay of 


cc 


««. Minorca, commonly called Port-Mahon; to- 
& gether with the other ports, places and towns 
<« ſituated in the aforeſaid iſland: and it is like- 


« wiſe thereby ſtipulated, that if the crown of 


1 Great-Britain ſhall hereafter think fit to alien 7 
ec the faid iſland, the preference thereof ſhall be 


given to the crown of Spain; and her Majeſty: 


« ingages, that all the inhabitants of the ſaid 


4c iſland, both eccleſiaſtical and Tecular, ſhall, in- 
& joy all their eſtates and honats, and that the free: 
«6 Uſe of the Catholic religion, mall be permited 
„ . Uwe yy 

« The King of Spain, by this treaty, . alſo! 
&© grants to Great- Britain, the benefit of the A, 
«< fiento, or ſupplying his Majeſty's dominions in 
« America with negroes, for thirty.. Year com- 
* mencing the iſt of May ad a the ſame 
conditions on which the French injoyed, or at 


** any time might, or ought. to imoy the ſame; Q. A & x, 


aloted by the ſaid Catholic King, and to be 


together with a tract or tracts of land, to be AN” 1714, 


** granted to the Engliſh company, commonly 
call'd, la Compania de el Aſſiento, in ſome 
convenient place on the river of Plata; no du- 
ties or revenues being payable by the ſaid com: 
** Pany, during the time of the ſaid contract; 
** and this ſettlement, of the ſaid company, or 
** thoſe tracts of land, ſhall be proper and ſuffi- 
cient for planting and ſowing, and for. feeding 
** of cattle, for the ſubſiſtence of thoſe who are 
in the ſervice of the-ſaid company, and of their 
**, Negroes z and that the ſaid negroes may be there 
* kept till they ate all fold : but it ſhall be lawful 
for the Catholic King to appoint an officer in 
the faid place ot ſetlement, who may take 
care that notning be done or practiſed contrary 
to his intereſt ; and the Aſſiento- contract con- 
** cludedat Madrid the 26th of March 1713, is 
hereby confirmed. n ny 0 
Alter this follows the article for indemnifying | 
the Catalans, and ſecuring to them their honors 
and eſtates, together with the privileges of the 
inhabitants of both Caſtiles, whereby they have 
the benefit of trading to the Spaniſh dominions in 
America, from which they were before excluded. 
% The treaty with the duke of Savoy, con- 
cerning the ceſſion of Sicily ta his Royal High- 
e nels, &. is hereby confirmed ; as alſo the ſe- 
veral renunciations of King Philip to the crown 


„% of France,” 


The 16th of February, the new parliament met ; 
at Weſtminſter 3 and the — * 5 
pointed by her Majeſty having directed the com- meets. 
mons to proceed to the choice of a ſpeaker, they 
unanimouſly elected tir Thomas Hanmer, who was 


| approved by the Queen, and, on the 2d of March, 


her Majeſty came in perſon to the houſe of lords, 
and made the following ſpeech to both houſes: 
My lords and gentlemen, an 
L have much ſatisfaction in being able, at the The Queen's 
opening of this parliament, to tell you, that che ſpeech do both 
ratifications of the treaties of pcace and of houſes. 
commerce with Spain, are exchanged ; by which 
my ſubjects will have a greater opportunity than 
ever, to improve and extend their trade. Many 
advantages, formerly injoyed by cannivancez and 
e procured by ſuch methods, as made a diſtinc- 
tion between one Britiſh merchant and anochet, 
are now ſetled by treaty, and an equal rule is 
« eſtabliſhed. | 36% 0093-533 1 33 
It has pleaſed Go p to bleſs my indeavors, 
eto obtain an honorable and advantageous ꝓeace 
for my own pegple, and for the greateſt;part of 
my allies : nothing 1 can do ſhall be wanting to 
e -render it univerſal: and I perſuade myſelf, fthat 
with your hearty. cancurrence, : my interpoſition 
may at laſt prove effectual, ta compleat the ſetle- 
«© ment of Europe. In the mean while, I congra- 
.** tulate with my own ſubjects, that they are de- 
livered from a co α ing dand-war, and enter'd 


ce 
cc 
© 


cc 
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Q. Aux, Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
An' 1714. I have ordered ſuch accounts to be prepared 
any © and laid before you, as will ſhew you, at the 
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to the houſe of lords: this her Majeſty thought fit O. Ax u 
to comply with; but ſo far 1 i that Bie N. 171 
| Schutz was forbid the court, upon which he left \ V 
« concluſion of the war, the true ſtate of your con- | the kingdom; and ſeveral other attempts having A wric de. 
« dition; whereby you will be better able to] been made, to bring over the Electoral Prince of manded to 
« judge what aids ate neceffary j and I only aſk of | Hanover;during the Queen's life, her Majeſty thought call the Elec. 
«« you ſupplies for the current ſervice of the year, | fit, the 19th of May, to explain herſelf on that _ Prince of 
« and for the diſcharging of ſuch debts as you | head, in two letters, one to the Princeſs Sophia, the hou. of 
« ſhall find, on examination, to be juſt and rea- | and the other to the Electoral Prince, which were peers. 
« ſonable. - accompanied by a third, from the earl of Oxford 
My lords and gentlemen, to the Eleftor. . £36 

« The joy which has been generally expreſs'd] The 24th of April, the parliament; after many Addreſſes of 
«« on my recovery from my late indiſpoſition, and | and long debates about the ſtate of the nation, which both houſes 
« on my coming to this city, I eſteem as a return | had laſted in both houſes, near three weeks, at- Tproving the 
*« to that tender affection which I have always had | tended her Majeſty with an addreſs, in which they — 
«« for my people. beg'd leave to expreſs the juft ſenſe they had of 

«« I wiſh that effectual care had been taken, as I | her Majeſty's goodneſs to her people, in „ de- 
« have often deſired; to ſuppreſs thoſe ſeditious | ** livering them, by a ſafe, honorable and advan- 
«« papers, and factious rumors, by which deſigning | ©* tageous peace with France and Spain, from the 
men have been able to ſink credit, and the inno-] heavy burden of a conſuming land-war, un- 
«« cent have ſuffered. * equally carried on, and become at laſt imprac- 

There are ſome who are arrived to that height | © ticable.“ 3115 
% of malice, as to inſinuate that the Proteſtant ſuc-] The miniſters having gained this point, thought 
« ceſſion in the houſe of Hanover is in danger, | themſelves now ſecured from any farther inquiries 
under my government, I concerning the peace, 

<« Thoſe who go about thus to diſtract the minds | I might now proceed to ſhew what objections 
« of men, with imaginary dangers, can only] have been laid againſt theſe treaties, and, on the 
mean to diſturb the preſent tranquility, and to] contrary, what has been ſaid in the defenſe of them, 
c bring real miſchiefs upon us. bur as that has been ſo amply done by ſeveral hiſto- 

« After all I have done to ſecure our religion and | rians, who have gone before me, 1 ſhall, inſtead 
your liberties, and to tranſmit both ſafe to po-| thereof, only obſerve ; that, notwithſtanding they 
«« ſterity, I cannot mention theſe proceedings with- | had the ſanction of being approv'd by both houſes of 
* out 2 degree of warmth, and I muſt hope parliament, in this addreſs to the Queen, which 
«« you will agree with me, that attempts to weaken | the miniſterial party call'd the united voice of the 
« my authority, or to render the poſſeſſion of the people, an almoſt general diſguſt and murmuring 
© crown uneaſy to me, can never be proper means againſt them appear d throughout the whole nation. 
to ſtrengthen the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. The 25th of June, baron Bothmar, envoy-ex- Death of the 

« T have done, and ſhall continue to do, my | traordinary of the Elector of Hanover, arrived at ?inceis 
« beſt, for the good of all my ſubjects : let it be | London, and having a private audience of her Ma- Shia. 


c liverd from a conſumi 


e her Majeſty's authority, or to ren 


«« your indeavors, as it ſhall be mine, to 'unite our 
« differences; not by relaxing from the ſtricteſt ad- 
ac herence to our conſtitution, in church and ſtate, 
«* but by obſerving the laws yourſelves, and in- 
<« forcing a due obedience to them in others. 

« A long war has not only impoveriſhed the 
c public (however ſome particular men may have 
«6 — gainers by it) but has alſo greatly affected 
« the government itſelf. 

« Let it be your care, ſo to improve the preſent 
opportunity, as to lay the foundation of re- 
«« covering us from thoſt diſorders. 

* had the concurrence of the laſt parliament, 
« in making the peace: let it be the honor of this, 
<« to aſſiſt me in obtaining ſuch fruits from it, as 
4 may not only derive bl on the preſent age, 
©. but even down to the lateſt poſterity.” 

The lords attended her Majeſty the next day, 


ich an addreſs of eb thanks for her ſpeech, con- 


« oratulating her recomery, aſſuring her of their 
« utmoſt —— z that they were by her Ma- 
«« jeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs, at laſt de- 
land-war, and that 
t they would uſe their u indeavors, to diſcou- 
« rage and diſcountenance all attempts to weaken 


the poſſeſ- 
<« ſion of the crown uneaſy to her.” | 
That of the commons with which they attended 


her Majeſty the 5th, ran much upon the fame 


he begining of April, the duke of Argyle 


was removed. from all his places; and the earl of 
Stairs was ordered to fell his regiment 


jor-general Davenport his poſt of lieutenant of the 
fir eroop of her Majeſty's life-guard. FLO 


About the ſame time, baron Schutz, the Hano- 


verian miniſter, demanded of the lord- chancellor a 


writ for calling the Electoral Prince of Hanover 


— 


„ as was ma- 


jeſty, notified the death of the Princeſs Sophia; 
who being walking in the gardens of Herrenhau- 
ſen, near Hanover, the 8th of June, being the late 
King's birth-day, in the evening, was taken with 
an apoplectic fit, and died in the arms of the Elec- 
toral Princeſs (now our moſt gracious Queen Ca- 
ROLINE) and the counteſs of Pickenburg, - before 
any one could come to her aſſiſtance. ; 
This excellent Princeſs, whom I have frequently 
had the honor of ſeing, with great ſatisfaction, and 
who was, to the very day of her death, I think, 
the fineſt woman I ever ſaw of her age, was the 
fourth and youngeſt daughter of Frederic, the un- 
fortunate King of Bohemia, and Elizabeth, his 
Queen, only daughter of King James I; ſhe was 
born at the Hague, the 3d of October, 1630, and 
conſequently livd to the age of 84. 1 
The ninth of July, the Queen prorogued the 
parliament, and, on that occaſion, made her laſt 
ſpeech to both houſes, in the following remarkable 


- 


” " 


words: vg, 
My lords and gentlemen, 
- cc 


' 


Gentlemen of the hauſe of commons, 
I return you hearty thanks for all Tat ined 
« ſervices to me, and to your country, and parti- 
« cularly for the fupplies you have given me, as 
„ well to defray the expences of the current year, 
“as towards the diſcharge of the national debts. 
In our preſent circumſtances, it could not be 
expected that a full proviſion Thould be made on 
r ems 
% What ybu have granted, ſhall be laid out 


«"'with the beſt huſbandry, and to the greateſt ad- 
40 vantage. * "ER g 
: My 


e progreſs which has been made in public The Queen's 
«* buſineſs, and the ſeaſon of the year, render it laſt hou bo 
& both convenient and neceſſary, that I ſhould, put the parlia- 


an end to this ſeſſion. ment. 
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ANN, 
Ke 1714. 


afs paſs'd. 


of the Ger» 
mans. 


Peace be- 
ween the 
Emperor 
France, 


Betavior of 
the Catalans. 


My lords and gentlemen, | | 

«© I hope early in the winter, to meet you again, 
“ and to find you in ſuch a temper, as is neceſſary 
for the real improvement of our commerce, and 
«« of all the other advantages of peace. 
My chief concern is, to preſerve to you, 
* and to your poſterity, our holy religion, and 
« the liberty of my ſubjects, and to ſecure the pre- 
« ſent and future tranquility of my kingdoms : 
« but I muſt tell you plainly, that theſe, deſirable 
« ends can never be attain'd ; unlefs you bring the 
«« ſame diſpoſitions on your parts, unleſs all ground- 
«« leſs jealouſies, which create and foment divi- 
« ſions amongſt you, be laid aſide 3 and unleſs you 
«« ſhew the ſame regard for my juſt prerogative, 
and for the honor of my government, as I have 
& always expreſo d for the rights of my people. 

The principal acts which paſs d this ſeſſion, were, 
4 1. The land- tax act of two ſhillings in the 
& pound. 2. The malt- act as uſual. 3. An act 
% for the better regulating the forces to be 
& continued in her Majeſty's ſervice, and for the 
«© better payment of their _— 4. An act 
to prevent the growth of ſchiſm, and for the ſe- 
* curity of the churches of England and Ireland, 
„ ;, An act to prevent the liſting her Majeſty's 
*« ſubje&s to ſerve as ſoldiers, without her Majeſty's 
« licenſe. 6. An act for providing a public re- 
„ ward for ſuch perſons as ſhould diſcover the lon- 
« gitude at ſea. 7. An act to reduce the rate of 
<< jntereſt, without prejudice to parliamentary ſe- 
« curities. 8. An act for the preſervation of 
« wrecks. 9. An act for reducing the laws re. 
e Jating to rogues, vagabonds, ſturdy beggars and 
«« vagrants, into one act of parliament, &c.“ 


in facceſs of Let us now look back, and obſerve what a figure 


the Germans made, in their oppoſition to the whole 
wer of France, which was anſwerable to the ex- 
ations every one muſt neceſſarily have, who 
ad an eye to their former conduct, during this 
war: they were ſoon obliged to retire into their for- 
tified towns, and behind their lines, while the marſhal 
de Villars reduced one place after another, and made 
them begin to think * peace in earneſt. A treaty 
was accordingly ſet on foot this winter, which was 
managed ſolely by the two generals, Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, and the marſhal de Villars, at the caſtle 
of Alt-Raſtadt, and was brought to a concluſion 
and fign'd the 16th of March. a : 
By this treaty, the Emperor was obliged to quit 
his pretenſions to Landau, which he might have 
kept, had he ſign'd the peace with the reſt of the 
allies. The Rhine was agreed to be the barrier, 
between the Empire and France, and the other ar- 
ticles were conformable to the peace of Ryſwick. 
It will be neceſſary now to ſay a word or two 
with reſpe& to the Catalans, and their behavior, 
on the Emperor's evacuating that country. On the 


- 22d of June, of the foregoing year, every thing 


was adjuſted for that end, and it was provided, 
that all perſons who deſired to retire into Italy 
ſhould be tranſported thither. The ſtates of Cata- 
lonia having been ſummoned on this occaſion, car- 
dinal de Sala, biſhop of Barcelona, exhorted them 
to ſubmit to King Philip, and aſſured them that 
the Queen of Great-Britain had obtained a general 
pardon for them, and that they would injoy equal 


2 with the reſt of the ſubjects of Spain: 


was back'd by ſeveral other members of that 
aſſembly; but the majority choſe rather to hazard 
every thing. Accordingly, they form'd an army, 
named their generals, and by the connivance of 
count Stahremberg, ſeized the rincipal ſts about 
Barcelona, and gariſon'd fort Montjuy. he count, 
with the Imperial troops, ſoon after imbark'd, and 
were convoyed by fir John Jennings to Genoa, 


where they arrived about the middle of July. 


Vol. III. 


— 


fuſed to accept the amn 
Claring they would rather die free, than live ſlaves 
to him. In the mean time, the whole principality 
of Catalonia was laid waſte, and the duke de Popoli, 
not having troops enough to lay ſiege to Barcelona, 
block'd it up the whole winter. The next ſpring, 
the Catalans received letters from his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, that he had been —_ to conclude a peace 
with France, but that he had preſerved his rights, 
titles and pretenſions to the crown of Spain, and 
gave them aſſurance that he would affiſt them with 
all his might, in order to procure them the advan- 
tages they deſerved for their fidelity, their con- 
ſtancy, and glorious actions. Upon this, they were 
ſo elate, that tho* King Philip again offered them 
the confirmation of their ancient privileges, they 
would hear of no terms, but choſe rather to ſee 
the beſt part of the city, with ſeveral churches 
and monaſteries, reduced to a heap of aſhes; and 
held out till the 11th of September, when they 
withſtood a general ſtorm, till four the next morning, 
and being at length compel'd to retire into the new 
city, notwithſtanding their deſperate condition, 


they were allow'd to capitulate, and ſurrendered 
upon terms, 


Upon their departure, the Catalans proclaimed Q. Ann, 
war againſt France and the duke d' Anjou, and re- An* 1714. 


eſty he offered them, de 


During theſe tranſactions, there was a miſunder- The mini 
ſtanding among the Britiſh miniſters, which gave of Great- 


occaſion to various conjectures, tho many of them Britain di- 


certainty is, that the Queen's life being thought 
very precarious, ſome courtiers were diſcovered 
making their applications privately to the ſucceſſor, 
and to the duke of Marlborough; among whom, 
the late earl of Oxford was ſaid to be one, which 
drew on him the reſentment not only of his bre- 
thren, but even of the Queen herſelf ; inſomuch 
chat ſhe diſmiſs'd him, the 27th of July, from 
his poſt of lord-treaſurer. | 
As the ſtaff was taken from the carl of Oxford, 


forbear ſhewing his reſentment to the authors of 
it, which he is ſaid to have done in the following, 
or the like words: J have been wrong'd and 
** abuſed, by lies and miſrepreſentations; but I 
„ ſhall be reveng'd, and leave ſome people as low 
2s I found them.“ 

The removal of the treaſurer was ſo ſudden, and 
occaſioned ſo much confuſion, that there was great 
difficulty to determine how to ſupply his place, or 
to fill up ſuch other vacancies as naturally attended 
his diſgrace. 

The 29th of July, the cabinet- council was to 
have fat on this affair: but their meeting was put 
off to the next day, on account of the Queen's 
neſs, which probably if not occaſion'd, was at 
leaſt increas'd, by theſe uneaſineſſes: and ſhe is 
laid to have intimated to one of her phyſicians : 
That ſhe ſhould not outlive it.” | 

The diſpute between the earl of Oxford and his 
antagoniſts, to which her Majeſty was an ear- 
witneſs, and the conſultation that was held there- 
upon, and laſted till near two in the morning, 
certainly occaſion'd ſo violent an agitation in the 
Queen's ſpirits, as could not but add to her indiſ- 
polition : which increas'd ſo much upon her, that, 


the next morning, ſhe was bellev'd to be in 
great danger. 


life, their graces repair'd with ſpeed to Kenſing- 
ton, and, without being ſummon'd, went into the 
council-chamber, where the lord-chancellor, the 
dukes of Shrewſbury and Ormond, the three ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, the biſhop of London, and ſome 


others, were aſſembled in a commitee. The duke 
| 9B of 


with ſome mortifying circumſtances, he could not 


perhaps groundleſs. All that can be ſaid, with any vided. 


F a 


The dukes of Sommerſet and Argyle having ne ' 
advice of the deſperate condition of the Queen's laſt — 
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Q. Aux, of Shrewſbury, return'd their graces thanks for their 
AN”. 1714. readineſs to give the council their aſſiſtance on ſo 
critical an occaſion. One, of the council then re- 
preſented how neceflary it was, in caſe of the 

1 demiſe, that the place of lord- treaſurer 

ould be fill'd : the whole board aſſenting to this, 

the duke of Shrewſbury was propoſed, and unani- 

mouſly approyed of, as the moſt proper perſon for 

ſo high a truſt : and the phyſicians having aſſured 

the council that the Queen was then ſenſible, and 

might be ſpoke to, the lord chancellor, the duke 


of Shrewſbury, and ſome others, were appointed 


The duke of to attend her Majeſty, and acquaint her with the 
Shrewſbury unanimous opinion of the council: upon which her 
made lord Majeſty ſaid, ** they could not recommend a 
treaſurer. 4 perſon ſhe liked better than the duke of Shrewſ- 
« bury,” and giving him the treaſurer's ſtaff, bid 
him “ uſe it for the good of the people.” The 
duke would thereupon have return'd her Majeſty 
the lord chamber lain's ſtaff, but it was her delire 
he ſhould keep both: ſo that his grace was, at 
the ſame time, poſſeſs*d of three of the higheſt 
2 of truſt, honor and profit, in the Whole 
eingdom, being lord - treaſurer, lord-chamberlain, 
and lord- lieutenant of Ireland. 

The duke of Shrewſbury's advancement made 
an immediate and great change in the face of 
affairs; daſh'd the tow'ring ambition of the lord 
Bolingbroke, and at the ſame time it baffled 
whatever undigeſted ſchemes he may have had to 
the prejudice of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion gave a 
new life and vigor to all who were well- affected 
to the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. The coming 
of the dukes of Sommerſet and Argyle ſo oppor- 
tunely into the council, had a farther good effect : 
for, upon their motion, it was reſolved, that all 
pad eng wt who were then in and about 

ndon, without diſtin&ion, ſhould be deſired to 
attend, which the lord Sommers, and ſome other 
ſtaunch friends of the houſe of Hanover, did the 
ſame day. 

About three in the afternoon, the Queen re- 
lapſed into a kind of lethargic or apoplectic fit, 
and ſoon after the phyſicians acquainted the coun- 
cil, that her Majeſty's life was in extream danger. 
The council hereupon provided, with wonderful 
prudence and diſpatch, for the ſecurity of the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter, of the maritime 
towns, and of Scotland and Ireland. Orders were 
immediately diſpatch'd to four regiments of horſe 
and dragoons, which were quarter'd in remote 
countries, to march up to the villages near London, 
to keep the Jacobites and diſaffected in awe, and 
to ſeven of the ten battalions of Britiſh . forces, 
that were then in Flanders, to imbark at Oſtend, 


and fail for England with all imaginable expedition. | 


The lords of the Admiralty, in the mean time, 


laid an embargo on all ſhiping, and gave orders | y 


for fiting out ſuch men of war as could be ſooneſt 
got ready: ſo that, by theſe excellent orders, the 
public tranquility remain'd undiſturbed, and no 
ſign of conſternation appear'd, unleſs in the faces 
of thoſe who were avowed friends of the Pretender 
and who, by the prudence and foreſight of theſe 
truly noble patriots, found themſelves intirely diſ- 
appointed in the hopes the great approaching 
change mightotherwiſe have buoy d them up with. 


The Queen continued all night in a kind of Q. Ax x. 
lethargic doſing (1), which increas'd to ſuch a Aw. 1714. 
degree, about ten the next morning, that all her LAN 
phyſicians deſpair'd of her life. The privy-council © 
ſent hereupon orders to the heralds at arms, and a 
troop of the life-guards, to be ready to mount, 
in order to proclaim the Elector of Brunſwick, 
immediately upon the Queen's demiſe. Their lord- 
ſhips, at the fame tifne, cauſed a letter to be 
written to his Electoral Highneſs, to acquaint him 
with the extream danger the Queen's life was 
in, with the, meaſures they had taken to fecure 
* the crown to him, and to deſire his Electoral 
*« Highneſs to repair with all convenient ſpeed. to 
Holland, where a Britiſh fquadron, which was 
e fiting out with all expedition, would attend 
„ him, and bring him over, in caſe it pleaſed 


God to take the Queen to his mercy.” This 


letter was ſent expreſs by James Craggs, eſq; jun. 
and by him orders were diſpatch'd to the earl 
of Strafford,y to urge the States-general to be in 
a readineſs to perform the guaranty of the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, if need ſhould require. 

All this being done, the indefatigable lords of 
the privy-council reſumed the conſideration of the 
ſtate of the ſea-ports, and order'd a ſtrong; re- in- 
forcement to be forthwith ſent down to Portſmouth. 


”. VIP? 8 + 


ſon and character. | 


when ſhe ſpoke, and addreſs'd herſelf to her people, 
on any public occaſion, ſhe difplay'd ſuch à mix- 
ture of Majeſty, and ſweetneſs 'of countenance, as 


* 


„ 


(1) If we will believe the continuator of Rapin in French ; * She paſs d this night in violent agitations of mind, and con- 
ear brother, how I lament thy fate!” He ſeems, however, aſtram'd of this ri- 


«« tinual tears, crying out frequently; O my 


— 


| diculous aſſertion (probably a child of his own brains) and throws it off from himſelf, upon the whole body of a party. Book 


XXVII. p. 627: 


- (2) I cannot but with abhorrence take notice of a vile and malicious inſinuation or two of the French continuator of Rapin, on 
this occaſion : ** Thus(ſays he) died Aun STUarT,, &c, not without ſome ſuſpicion, which did little honor to the party of her 
« ſucceſſor ;———Her tender affection to her royal conſort, probably drew this Princeſs into a fault, which caſt ſome blemiſh up. 


4 on her excellent qualities. 


« herſelf inſenſibly. It would be in vain to ſeek for any other cau 


premature end,” Book XXVII. p. 627, 628. 


Her compliance with his inclinations gave her a liking to ſtrong waters, to which ſhe accuſtomed 


e of her death; this was the poiſon which occafion'd her 


well 


Boox XX VII 
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Aux, well as voice, that ſhe commanded the attention of 
Ax 1714. the audience. Her eyes were a light grey, her 
har à dark brown, her features ſtrong, but juſt 


And p_ 


and regular, and in her whole perſon, there ap- 


pear'd an exact ſymmetry and proportion, till to- | ſh 


wards the latter end of her life, when ſhe grew 

ſomething corpulent, and was afflicted with the 
out. 

* She had an excellent car, which gave her a great 

reliſh for muſic 3 ſhe had alſo a good taſte of poe- 

cry, painting, and all the liberal arts. Good na- 

ture was predominant in her, even to a fault : for it 


vas a compound of benevolence, generoſity, indo- 


lence and timidity : and this compound, as it was 
the ſource: of many of her virtues, ſo it was the 
cauſe of all her uneaſineſſes : and particularly of 
her giving up her heart, and truſting her ſecrets, 


without. any reſerve, to her favorites, which ſhe had | b 


reaſon more than once to repent. 

She was fam'd for her oeconomy, and the pru- 
dent management of her revenue, as well before as 
after ſhe came to the crown: before ſhe came to it, 
ſhe was ſerved by all her officers and dependants 
with the greateſt alacrity and chearfulneſs, under a 
ſenſe of being uſed with all the goodneſs and tender- 
neſs imaginable.: and her change of condition after- 
wards made no alteration, unleſs to increaſe that 
goodneſs-and tenderneſs, in proportion as ſhe had 
more frequent and greater opportunities of exerciſing 
It. | 

She was bred in a court too much abounding in 
luxury and libertiniſm, and yet never had the leaſt 
imputation on her virtue: and tho', in her father's 

ace, ſhe was converſant with thoſe of another 
communion, and their prieſts could not want fre- 
quent oppartunities of recommending their religion 
to her ; yet ſhe adhered ſteadily to the religion ſhe 
was educated in. When her father reſided in Flan- 
ders, filial duty prompted her to follow him ; and 
even there, where the Romiſh religion was eſta- 
bliſh'd, ſhe remained firm to her principles, and 
had the ſervice of the church of England perform'd 
by her own chaplains, while her father, and the 
reſt of the family, went conſtantly to maſs. 

She was the moſt illuſtrious inſtance of conjugal 
affection that has appeared in any age. No do- 
meſtic jars or jealouſies ever approach d the gpart- 
ments of this Princeſs. The inviolable faith, and 
mutual love, between her and her royal conſort, 
were the admiration of the world ; and her well- 
temper'd government of, and affection towards 
her children, commanded at once their reverence 
and love. 

Her regular and conſtant devotion and attendance 
at divine ſervice, and diſcountenancing vice and in- 
fidelity, are ſufficient teſtimonies of her concern 
for religion, and if the piety of Princeſſes is to be 
meaſured by the many religious toundations, in 
their reſpective reigns, none ever excelbd hers, who 
not only paſs'd, but recommended an act for the 


building fifty new churches at once, in and about 


the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; add to 
this the incouragement ſhe gave to the erecting ſuch 
numbers of charity- ſchools, and thereby. reſcuing 
the common people from atheiſm and ignorance z 


her countenancing the univerſities, thoſe fountains | 
of learning, and her unparallePd bounty o her 


people in general, in annually applying400,0001. 
of her own revenue, and her 
to the ſervice of the war; and her generous bounty 
to the clergy, in aſſigning the firſt fruits and tenths 
for their ſupport. If we reflect on theſe illuſtrious 
inſtances of her piety, regard for religion and un- 
bounded liberality, where ſhall we find a Princeſs 
equal to her in hiſtory ? : 
She has indeed been charged with an unſteadineſs 


of mind, ſaid to be apparent in the change of her 


are of the prizes, 


miniſtr 


y 3 tho! of this we find much frequenter in- Q. Av N, 
ſtances, in the reigns of ſome of her predeceſſors : A? 1714. 


this, at leaſt may be ſaid in her juſtification, and (/ 


is manifeſt to all the world, that Whatever counſels 
e ſeem'd to be inclin'd to, ſhe never alter'd her 
principles. I believe her enemies muſt do her that 
Juſtice to acknowledge, that ſhe was ever a faſt 
friend to the church of England ; and that ſhe had, 
ar the ſame time, a moſt tender compaſſion tor all 
her ſubjects, of whatever perſuaſion. Her aims 
were always for the advancement of religion, and 
the happineſs of her people: and if ſhe was ſome- 
times deceived, in the means of attaining thoſe 
ends, by the falſe repreſentations of crafty ſtates- 
men and treacherous friends (for this is the turn, 
which both parties give to her conduct at different g 
times) let us lament her falling into ſuch hands, 
ut never reflect upon her memory, when we are 
well aſſured her heart was always with us. If ſhe 
ever entered into any meaſures, to the diſadvantage 
of her people, it was (as lord Clarendon ſays of 


King Charles I) when they were ſo diſguisd, that 
ſhe believed them to be juſt. rg 


She never exerted her prerogative to the prejudice 
of her ſubjects, or ſeized — 8 al 
color of law, to gratify her creatures with. And 
as ſhe knew herſelf intirely poſſeſsd of the affec- 
tions of her prople, ſhe often rejoiced them with 
her royal preſence : on which occaſions, whatever 
part of her dominions ſhe was pleaſed to vilit, ſhe 
never fail'd to mect the loud acclamations, and 
hearty congratulations of her ſubjects. She was 
conſcious, that ſhe always made the intereſt of the 
people her own, and therefore look'd upon their 
attections to be her ſtrongeſt guard. | 

She maintained the war, which ſhe found herſelf 
obliged to enter into at her acceſſion to the throne, 
with great ſtedfaſtneſs and reſolution, till ſhe was 
at leaſt perſuaded to believe, not only her own, 
but the reſt of the kingdoms of Europe were ſe- 
cured, and then ſhe as paſſionately labour'd to ob- 
tain a general peace, which ſhe was made to think 
advantageous to herſelf and her allies. 

The worſt that could be ſaid of this great Queen, 
even by thoſe who moſt exclaim againſt her conduct, 
during the laſt four years of her reign 3 is, “ that 
«* ſhe ** doubtleſs many excellent virtues, mix'd 
+ with very few foibles, and theſe owing to her 

eaſineſs of temper, which gave her too much u 
to thoſe, into whoſe hands ſhe put herſelt. When 
„they happen'd to be good, as in the period of 
«© her war with France, ſhe was as much beloved, 

and even adored, for her piety and conſtancy, 
her aſſection and zeal for the common cauſe, her 
regard to her allies, her love and her tenderneſs 
< to her ſubjects, as ever Prince was. After ſhe 
C was, by ſeveral indirect ſteps, led into the Utrecht 
«6 peace, and reduced to the neceſſity of doing 
«© whatever her new miniſters would have her, to 
«© ſupport that peace, and that *againſt the ſenſe of 
«© all nations not in league with the French, ſhe 
«« ſtil] had the juſtice done her, that no body im- 
5 puted the miſgovernment that was complained 
« of, to her Majeſty, whoſe will every body be- 
c lieyed to be good, but to her miniſters.” Her 
intentions were, as ſhe declared them to be, always 
for the good and happineſs of her people, tho? ſhe 
may, as I have ſaid above, have been miſguided, 
and led into ſome prejudices and miſtakes. 

To ſum up her character in a few words : ſhe 
was a moſt affectionate wife, a fond and tender mo- 
ther; an eaſy and indulgent miſtreſs, and a moſt 
gracious ſoverein. She retain'd, to the laſt, the prin- 
ciples of true religion, which he had early imbibed 3 
being always devout without affectation, and cha- 
— without oſtentation: and we may ſay of her, 


what can hardly be ſaid of any of her predecc 2 
e 
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Q. A x x, ſhe was admired and adored by both parties, not 
Ax' 1714. only when in their turns, ſhe favor'd their 
/ 2 but even when they molt blamed her con- 

1 

Her marriage This Princeſs was married to his Royal High- 

and iſſue. neſs, Prince GxoRGE, brother to the then King of 
Denmark, on the 28th of July 1683, by whom 
ſhe had, 1. A daughter ſtill-born, the 12th of 
May 1684. 2. Lady Maxy, a ſecond daughter, 
born the 2d of June 1683, and died in February 
1690. 3. Lady An x Sor A, born the 12th of 
May 1636, and died the February following. 
4. WiLLtaM duke of Glouceſter, born the 24th 
of oy 1689, and lived to be eleven years of age. 
5. Lady Maxy, bora in October 1690, and lived 
only long enough to be baptiz'd; and, 6. GeoRGe, 
another ſon, who alſo died ſoon after he was born. 

Her funeral. What remains is, that we do the laſt office to 

| is great Queen, and attend her funeral. 

N the 19h of Auguſt, the lords. juſtices having 
received orders from the late King GeoRce, that 
ſhe ſhould be inter'd in ſuch manner as was con- 
ſiſtent with a private funeral, the lord-marſha] 
iſſued an order for the lords, peereſſes, and lords 
ſons, the privy-counſellors and the judges, to meet 
in the houſe of peers, the 24th of Auguſt, at fix 
in the evening, the maids of honor, and the bed- 
chamber-women in the robing-room, adjoining to 
the lobby, next the painted chamber, and all 
others, whoſe attendace was — wrneY in the painted 
chamber, in order to be marſhaPd by the officers 
of arms. | 

Accordingly, on the 24th of Auguſt, the lords, 
the peereſſes, the lords ſons, privy-counſellors, 
judges and others, who were to attend this ſolemnity, 
met about ſeven in the evening, in the houſe of 


officers of arms, they proceeded about ten o'clock, 
thro* the Prince's chamber, into the Palace-yard, 
and thence unto the ſouth-eaſt door of the abby, 
one of the great guns at the Tower firing every mi- 
nute, until her Majeſty was inter'd. 

The royal corps was borne under acanopy of 
purple-velver, preceded by a great number of her 
late Majeſty's ſervants, the judges, privy-counſel- 
lors, lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the great 
officers. The pall was ſupported by ſix dukes, her 
m2 the ducheſs ot Ormond (in the abſenſe ot the 

ucheſs of Sommerſet, who was indiſpoſed) was 
chiet mourner, ſupported by the dukes of Sommerſer 
and Richmond, in long cloaks, wearing their col- 
lars of the order; her train borne by two ducheſſes, 
aſſiſted by the King's vice-chamberlain, and fol- 
lowed by two other ducheſſes, at the head of four- 
teen counteſſes, as aſſiſtants, all in long veils of 
black crape; and after them, the ladies of the bed- 
chamber, and the maids of honor, in like veils 
then the bed-chamber-women, and the gentlemen 
penſioners cloſed the proceſſion. | 

At the entrance into the church, the dean, pre- 
bends and choir, received the royal body with an 
anthem, and marching before Norroy King of 
arms, who carried the crown and a cuſhion, th 
proceeded ſinging into King HENRY VII's chapel, 
where being arrived, the body was — os 
treſſels, while the ſervice of the church was per- 
formed by the biſhop of Rocheſter, dean ot Weſt- 
minſter; and afterwards inter'd in the ſame vault, 
with their late Majeſties King CHARLES II, King 
WiLLiam and Queen Maxy,-and his Royal 
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Highneſs, Prince GzorGe of Denmark. 
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N. B. Emp. ſtands for Emperor. 


marq. for marquis, and viſc. for viſcount. i, ſignifies 
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K. for King. Q. for —_ 


El. for Elector. d. for duke. e. for earl. 
ol. I. i, Vol. II, and in, Vol. III. 
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BA IE s, ſee monaſteries. 

ABBY-LANDs Teſtored by Q. 
Mary. ii, 24. annexed to 
the crown, 2544. 
ArBoTs, of their election, i, 


172. 

Anevt [George] made archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 11. 414. inſtrufts Villiers how 
to behave, 425. adviſes the El. Palatine 
to accept the crown of Bohemia, 439. 
deemed a Puritan, 314, 451. kills a 
man accidentally, and retires. from court, 
451. letter to K. Jaws againſt toleration 
of Popery 


, 470. ſuſpended for refuſing 

to ſign Sichorp's and Manwaring's ſer- 
mons, 518. Qer of Laud, 543. 
dies, 559- | 

AzpicaTion of K. James II. debates con- 
cerning it in the convention, ii, 297— 
308, 343 = 

AznorRERs, What, it, 195. expelled the 
houſe of commons, 197. 

ABusEs in the ſoldiery inquired into, iii. 

in Ireland examined into, 428. 

Ack k ¶ town of] belieged by the Chriſtians, 
i, 286. 244 * Aim on 

AcTs [public] to in Engliſh only, 2, 
— See Parliament. "0 

AcT of pardon, indemnity, and oblivion, 
iii. 355. for the ſecurity of K. Wir- 
L1aM's perſon and government, 476. for 

eventing the inconveniencies that might 

ariſe from the 2 of parllament, ac- 
ceptable to the people, 5 30. 

ADELSTAN, baſtard ſon of Ethelwolph, made 
K. of Kent, i. 102. 

ADDEsSERS, What, 747. 195. | 

AppREssEs of the Quakers, Independents, 
Sc. to K. James II. zz. 237, 259, 261. 

ADDRESSES pre wy of Carliſle, 171. 337. 
loyal] of both houſes of parliament, 3 52. 
in favor of the church of England, 357. 

of the officers of the fleet to Q Mary, 
390. of the ſame, on another occaſion, 
418. of condolance on the death of 
Q. Maxx, 442. concerning the exorbi- 
tant price of coals, 45 6. con ratulatory 
on the peace of Ryſwick, 496. againſt 
impiety, immorality and prophaneneſs, 
498. againſt Papiſts, 508. [national] 
from Scotland preſented, 518. [loyal] 
on the Pretender's being proclaim'd in 
France, 534. of condolance and con- 
gratulation on the death of K. Wit- 
LIaM, 542. of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, that the Dutch may break off all 
correſpondence with France, 576. on ac. 
count of a violent ſtorm, 598. of the 
houſe of lords concerning the navy, 603. 
{congratulatory} on account of the ſuccels 
at Schellenberg and Hockitadt, 625. on 
the batte of Ramellies, 663. of both 


| 


houſes of parliament on the ratification of 
the union, 670. long one of the lords, 
about the miſmanagements of the navy, 
683. the concluſion of it, n. 1. ib, of 
both houſes of parliament to her Majelty 
to marry again, 696. for the demoliſhing 
of 4 of the houſe of com- 
mons not anſwered, ib. congratulatory 
on account of the victory at Malplacquet, 
706. of the commons for inquiring into 
the ſtate af affairs in Spain and Portugal, 


20. congratulatory on the of 
— 741. concerning the — 
742. of both houſes of parliament ap- 


proving the peace of Utrecht, 744. 
Nr. K of Weſſex, 1. 71. * 
AdELakD, archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 82. 
ApeELWALCH, K. of Suſſex, i. 68. 
ApELFRip, K. of Northumberland; demoliſhes 

the. convent of Bangor, and maſlacres the 

monks, z. c2. a 
ADELWALT, K. of Deira, 1. 56. 
ADELWALT, K. of Eſtanglia, 7. 64. 
ApjouRndMENT, difference between that and 
1 a pro To 1 * bp 

DMIRAL | French vanta at 
SBantry-bay fight, 4. n. 3. 364. of 
Apkrian, the Emp. paſſes into Britain, and 

eres a rampart croſs the country, i. 14. 
Aprlan IV, Pope, [alias Nicholas Break- 

ſpear, an Engliſhman] dies, i. 262. a 

a ſchiſm follows, ib. and n. 2. letter to 

K. Henry, #i. 271. See Pope. 

AETH beſieg d and taken, ii. 654. a deſcrip- 
tion of the place, n. 2. ib. 
Arzicax company regulated by parliament, 


m.s 

Acpe taken by fir John Norris, but aban- 
don'd again, zii. 714. 

AcHRrIM — iii. 404. 

AG1LBERT, biſhop of Weſſex, i. 89. 

ActTAaToRs, or adjutators [ council of] 

_ firſt ſet up, «. 877. 

AcricoLA [Julius] a Roman governor in 
Britain, i. 11. his ſeven campains, ibid. 
12. beats Galgacus, the Britiſh general, 
13. and makes the Britons conform to the 
Romiſh cuſtoms, ibid. Domitian recalls 
him, and cauſes him to be poiſon'd, ibid. 

AczicoLa [ Calphurnius] another Roman 
governor, z. 14. 

Ativan, K. of Scots, aſſiſts the Britons, i. 44- 
is defeated, and retires, 45. 

Alpa, biſhop of the Northumbrians, 7. 84- 

AllorrE [colonel] his anſwer to K. James 
II. when examined, 11. 244- n. 4. exe. 
cuted for coming over with Argyle, ib. 

Am taken by the allies, zi. 713. 

ALBan [St.] the firit martyr in England, 
i. 26. 

Ara xs, St. [abbot of] rebels, i. 206. [ab- 
bey of] given to Wolſey, ii. 64. 

[battle of] ii. 667. | 


ALlBaxy Id. of, Robert Stuart] forms a de- 


* 


ſign of ſeizing the crown of Scotland, J 

564. ſtarves Prince David to death, ib. 

"> ins with HENxX V, 602. death, 
12. 

Arraxx [d. of, Alexander Stuart] eſcapes 
from priſon into England, and treats with 
EpwarD IV, i, 724. makes peace be- 
tween Epwarp and his brother K. 
James, 725. unfortunately kill'd, ib. 

ALBaxy Id. of, John Stuart] See Scotland. 

ALBEMARLE [Wm. de Fortibus, e. of] re. 
bels againſt K. Heng III, , 340. leizes 
on a caſtle, jb, obtains pardon, ib. 

ALBEMARLE [d. of, Edmund de Langley] 
conſpires againſt K. HEAT IV, f. gca. 
diſcovers the conipiracy, ib. * 

ALBEMARLE [d. of] Ser Monk [George.] 

ALBEMARLE Id. of, Chriſtopher Monk} 

_ ſent againſt the d. of Monmouth, 771. 24c. 

ALBERT, Cardinal and archduke, railes 
forces againſt the elector Frederic, 257, 440. 
amuſes K. James I, 449, dies, ib. 

ALBixvus. [Claudius] governor of Britain, 
elected Emperor, 1, 15. 

ALz1on, etymology of the word, f. intro- 
duction, viii. 

ALBRET [conſtable] commits an overſight be- 
fore the battle of Azincourt, f. 582, or 574. 

ALBUQUERQUE taken by the allies, 147. 610. 

ALBYVILLE [marq. of] his memorial to 
the States, 277. 277. 

ALCaxTARa taken by the allies, 2i;. 610. re- 
taken by the Spaniards, 656. 

ALucee, K. of Northumberland, f. 58. 

Arcuixus, his letter to Charlemagne, f. y. 

ALDRED, archbiſhop of York, makes re- 
monſtrances to W1LL1am the Conqueror, 
which are ill received, i. 201, 202. dies, 
202. 

Al pRiex, K. of Kent, f. 68. 

ALduLen, K. of Eſtanglia, i. 64. 

ALEHousts monopolized, zi. 446. 

ALENgoN [Charles, e. of ] brother to K. 

8 lain at the battle of Crecy, 7. 
478. | 

8 (d. of] remarkably brave in the 
battle of Azincourt, i. 584 or 575. flain, ib. 

ALengon [John, d. of] taken priſoner at 
the battle of Verneuil, 7. 618 or 610. 

ALENgoN [d. of] propoſes to marry Q. Er1- 
ZABETH, but refuſed, 11. 323. put under 
arreſt, ib. raiſes an army againſt the K. 
in favour of the Hugonots, 324. See An- 
jou, d. of. 

9 K. of Scotland. See Scot- 
land. 

ALEXANDER, Pope. See Pope. 

ALEXANDER Cementarius, his character, 
7. 403. 

ALEXANDER de Hales, his character, . 403. 

n __ reduced by the duke of Savoy, 
tt. I. 

ALFRED, K. of Deira, 1. 56, becomes K. 
of Nothumberland, 57. 
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ALraed the Great, ſon of Ethelwolph, ſent 
to Rome at five years old, and anointed by 
the Pope, i. 103. ſucceeds Ethelred, 107. 
haraſs d and defeated by the Danes, ib. 
deſerted by his ſubjects, 109., his great 
diſtreſs, ib. 110. beats the Danes, 110. 
own'd by them for their ſovereign, ib. 
takes London, 111. 
good of the people, and inſtitutes juries, 1 12. 

ivides the Lantern into ſhires, hundreds, 
and tythings, 113. regulates the militia, 
ib. encourages trade, ib. invites learned 
men into England, and founds the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford, ib. his three councils, 1 14. 
diviſion of his time, ib. diſtribution of his 
revenues, 115. death, character, and chil- 
dren, ib. R 

ALraepd and Eprwarp, Saxon princes, ſons 
of ETyttreDd II. withdraw to Normandy, 
i. 148. return to England, 152. Alfred 
betray'd, 153. 5 

ALFrGar, ſon of Leoffrick, ſucceeds Harold 
in his places, i. 160. baniſh'd, but re- 
call'd, ib. made d. of Mercia, 161. 

ALroxso, confeſſor to PaiLie of Spain, 
preaches againſt perſecution, 7. 241. 

ALlGzrixEs, obliged to make an advanta- 
geous peice with the Engliſh, iii. 112. 

ALticanT ſubmits to K. CyarLes III, 655. 

Alikx-Patoalkzs, ſeizd by EDbwanxp fit, 
and reſtord, i. 490. given by the Clergy to 
K. Hex V. to prevent his ſeizing their 
other revenues, i. 578 or 574. 

AL ic cf France, betroth'd to prince Ri- 
chard, i. 276. committed to K. Henry's 
care, ib. who loves her, 280. ſolicited for by 
Richard, 272. 280. refuſed by him, 
281, 284. ſent back to K. Pattie, 293. 

ALLEGIANCE [oath of } the Engiſh offer to 
take it to HEN V, before he is crown'd, 
1. 571 or 568. 

ALLEMonDE [the Dutch admiral's] letter, 
wing an account of the fight off of la 
ogue, iii. 420. joins fir George Rooke, in 

his expedition to the Baltick, 519. 

ALLEN | fir Thomas] ſent with a fleet to the 
Mediterranean, /i. 112. 

ALLI1AXCE [ formidable] between England and 
France, iii. 336. ¶ ſtrict] between James II. 
and Lewis XIV, 340. between the Em- 
peror, England and Holland, which was 
the baſis of the grand alliance, 521. 
[grand] articles of, 535. 

Allis take Alcantara, — 
vaterre, 640. under apprehenſions of the 
K. of Sweden, 672. take poſſeſſion of 
Lens, 689. Douay, Bethune, St. Venant 


ue and Sal- 


and Aire, 703. beſiege and take Queſ- 
noy, 737. defeated by the French at De- 
nain, ib. 


ALMANnza [battle of] fatal to the allies, 675. 

ALosrT declares for K. CHARLES III, 652. 

ALPnronso [K. of Caſtile] chuſes Hexey II, 
arbitrator between him and Gaxcias K. 
of Navarre, i. 277. 

Alruoxso [K. of Caſtile] yields Guienne to 
prince Edward, 7. 372. 

Arrnonso [ſon of K. Epwarp J.] dies, 


i. 409. | 

Arruvaro I. K. of Northumberland, i. 58. 

ALPHUALD II. K. of Northumberland, z. 59. 

ALPHUALD, K. of Eſtranglia, z. 64. 

ALRESFOR © ¶ battle of] i. 840. | 

ALva d. of, Ferdinando de Toledo} over- 
runs Navarre, 1. 21. vice-roy of Naples, 
244- blocks up Rome, 245. made go- 
vernor of the Low. countries, 291. ſets up 
the Inquiſition there, 306. relied on by 
the Q. of Scots, 3 20. recalled, 3 22. 

AM BOISE conſpiracy, ii. 262. 

AusorNa, ſatisfaction demanded of the 
Dutch for their cruelties there, iii. 22. 

AM BROSIUs, [Aurelianus] who he was, f. 31. 
Vortigern ſuſpects him, ibid. he arrives 
in Britain, 32. Vortigern divides the 
kingdom with him, 33. he becomes ſole 
monarch, 34. his wars with the Saxons, 
36, 37, 38. he is killd, 38. 

AmBRU 1 — of] comes to England, 
and confers with K. James, ii. 482, 483. 
remarks on the conference, 483. 

AmBruN taken by the d. of Savoy, iii. 425. 

Am1gns, a treaty concluded chere, z. 718. 


\ 


AxaBaPTIsTs, their inſurrection under Ven- 
ner, which occaſions the prohibition of 
conventicles, iii. 72. careſs d, 334. 

AnasTATIvs, pope, dies, i. 259. 

AnDreD, K. of Northumberland, . * 

milton] 


"Anprews, St. [archbp. of, John Ha 
his great influence in Scotland, 7ir. 220, 
makes laws for the | 


253, 292. hang'd, 311. » | 
Anvaews, St. [ John Sharp, archbp. of] 
barbaroully murder'd, iii. 189. 

Anrr1p, K. of Bernicia, s. 55. he and 
Oſrick apoſtatize, 83. , TL 
AnGLI1aNs, their origin, and union with the 

Saxons, i. 24. arrive in Britain, 39. 
AncLlo-Saxons, a diſſertation on their govern- 
ment, laws, manners, cuſtoms, and lan- 
gnane, 5. 174, 19%... : ;, - «+ 
4 [d. of] negocia tions of marriage be- 
tween him and Q. EL1zABETH, ii. 311, 
312, 313. choſen protector of the Belgic 
liberty, 326. preſſes his marriage with 
ELiz ABE TR, but to no purpoſe, 327. vi- 
fits her incognito, 329. articles of mar- 
riage with her, 331. made foyereign of 
the united Netherlands, 332. arrives in 
England, but goes back without ſucceſs, 
332, 333- quits England, and made d. 
of Brabant, 333, 334. 
Axjov [d. of] declar'd K. of Spain, in 
France, and proclaimed at Madrid, 5 24. 
AxLArr, the Dane, enters into a league 
againſt Athelſtan, i. 120, he and the K. 


of Scots invade Northumberland, and are 


defeated, 121. his deſign on Athelſtan's 
perſon, ib. made K. of Northumbria, 
122. driven out of England, 123. re- 
call'd, and driven back again, 123, 124. 

Axx of Luxemburg, married to K. Ri- 
CHARD II. i. 459. 

Axx [ducheſs of Bretagne] makes a treaty 
with HENRY VII. z. 774. married by 
proxy to the archduke Maximilian, 776. 
embaſſies to HENRY, 777, 779. breaks 
her contract, and marries CHaRLEs VIII. 
of France, 780. 

Ann BoLevyN. See Boleyn. 

Ann of Cleve, pitch'd on by Cromwell and 
Cranmer as a wife for K. HENa T VIII. 
ii. 157. Who diſlikes, yet marries her, 
162, 163. divorced from him, 164. 

Axx of Denmark, married to K. James I. 
ii. 342. comes to England, 391. recom- 
mends Villiers to the K. 425. dies, 438. 

Axw, ducheſs of York. See Hyde. 

Axxx [Princeſs] daughter of K. James II. 
married to prince 2 of Denmark, 
111. 223. retires from 4 father, and 
leaves a letter to the Queen, 288. motion 
for increaſing her revenue rejected, 371. 
her revenue ſettled at 50,0001. per ann. 
382. is deliver'd of a daughter, 399. 
letter to K. WIL ILIAu, on the death of 
Q. Maxx, 446. [Q. of England, &c. 
acceſſion to the 1 541 * firſt . 
to the privy· council, ib. proclaim'd, ib. 


letter to the privy-· council in Scotland, ib. 


firſt ſpeech to her parliament, 542. letter 
to the States general, 543. an inſtance of 
her generoſity, 545. letter to the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, 546. forms her mini- 
ſtry, 547. goes to the Bath, and viſits 
the univerſity of Oxford, 570. dines in 
the city at Guildhall, 571. meſſage to the 
commons, concerning a thankſgiving, 572. 
to St. Paul's, 573. ſends a meſſage to 
the houſe of commons, concerning the 
Prince's revenue, ib. meſſage to the com- 
mons, ” favor of the d. of 2 
74. for an 2 troops, 575. 
ah eadem, her motto, 581. Lie! 
by CnARTLES III. K. Spain, 598. 
meſſage to the houſe of commons, in fa 
vor of the poorer clergy, 604. letter to 
the Scotiſh parliament, concerning the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, 606. meſſage to the 
houſe of commons, in favor of the d. of 
Marlborough, 629. goes to New-market, 
632. gives the parliament an account of 
the ſucceſſes in Spain, and communicates 
ſeveral letters from thence, 643. ſpeech 
to the commiſſioners on preſenting the arti- 
cles of the union, 663. letter to the par- 
liament of Scotland, concerning the union, 
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664. anſwer to the lords addreſs in favor 
of the d. of Marlborough, 667. meſlage 
to the houſe of commons in his favor, 668. 
ſpeech to both houſes on paſſing the ratifi- 
cation of the union, 670, to the firſt par- 
liament of Great-Britain, 678. has va- 
rious effects on the two houſes of parliament, 
679. reſents the d. of Marborough's, and 
the e. of Godolphin's behavior to her, 
681. writes a polite letter to the States- 
general, concerning the d. of Marlbo- 
rough, 718. repreſents to the commons 
the want of churches in London and Weſt- 
minſter, 719. reſolutions on the death of 
Emperor Jos Ern, ib. creates 12 new 
at once, 731. acquaints the parliament 
that the treaty of Utrecht is begun, ib. 
anſwer to a letter from the States general, 
34. ſpecific demands at the congreſs of 
Urrecht, ib. declares the terms for a ge- 
neral peace to the parliament, ib. ſpeech 
to the parliament - gy yo” 
ce, 741. meſſage for a ſupply of the 
Gl tin” *. taked il, 742. . to the 
lord mayor of London, on her recovery, 
743- letters to the Princeſs Sor nia, and 
the Electoral Prince of Hanover, 744. 
laſt ſpeech to both houſes of parliament, ib. 
her laſt fickneſs, 745. appoints the duke 
of Shrewsbury lord-treafurer, 746. her 
life in extream danger, ib. her death and 
character, ib. vile inſinuations on this oc- 
caſion, by the continuator of Rapin in 
French. n. 1, 2. ib. her marriage, iſſue 
and funeral, 748. 

Axx ALS of K. Jamts and K. CnakTrs, 
character of that work, zi. 637. 

AxxATOL Is RoyaL [formerly Port Royal] in 
Nova Scotia, taken from the French, 71. 714. 

Axx As, K. of Eſtanglia, i. 63. 

AxNAaTEs, or firſt-fruits, aboliſhed, 77. 126. 

ANSELM, abbot of Bec, unwillingly made 
archbp. of Canterbuiy, 1. 215. differs 
with the K. 219. goes to Rome, 220. 
recall'd, * engages the Engliſh to be 
true to K. HExxT, 225. differs with 
Hexsy, ib. uu again to Rome with 
complaints, 226. perſecutes the married 
prieits, 228. . dies, 229. character, ib. 
See State of the church, 246, &c. | 

ANTE-NAT1, and Poſt-nati, K. james's diſ- 
tinction concerning them, #7. 409. 

AxTHoxy d. of Wolfenbuttle, excluded the 
regency for ſiding with France, zi. 554. 

AxTwERP ſubmits to CHarLEs III, #17. - 5 

ArPELLEs, his picture of calumny, z. 125, n. 

APPEALS to Rome, ſtatute againſtthem, ii. 1 29. 

APPRENTICESs riſe againſt the biſhops, fi. 

711. petition the parliament, 885. 

ARrcHB1SHoPs of Canterbury and York. See 
their ſucceſſion in the ſtate of the church, 
after each book. Diſpute between them be- 
gins, 1. 247. Ir thereon, ib. 

AxchbukE [Maximilian] his affairs, 7. 776, 
780. [Philip] refuſes to deliver up Perkin 
Warbeck, 5 * 

Az co [count d'] the Bavarian general, beater. 
at Schellenberg, zz. 614. 

ARDuULPH, K. of Northumberland, 3. 59. 

AREMBERG [count] comes embaſſador from 

Penton: , Tho James I. #. 392. 
ESKIN | John] ſigns a confederacy againſt 
Q. Maxx, and e. Bothwel, ii. 286. — 
e. of Marr, 270. has the charge of K. 
E I. 286, 288. made regent of Scot- 

» 315. dies, ſuſpected to be poiſon d, 3 20. 

TY a; eos JamesI. 
21. 328. 

ARGYLE ſe. of, Archibald Campbell] a friend 
to the reformation, iz. 257, &c. 

ArxcyLE [marq. of, Archibald Campbell] 
raiſes forces againſt Monroe, ii. 921. 
treats with him, 922. careſs'd by K. 
CHaRLes II. zii, 18. beheaded at Edin- 
burg, 76. 

ARGYLE [e. of, Archibald Campbell] refuſes 
an oath impos'd by the parliament of Scot- 
land, zii. 213. tried and condemned, but 
eſcapes, ib. uades Monmouth to in- 
vade England, 242. lands in Scotland, 


243. fultains a great loſs, 244. taken 
and beheaded, wo 8 


Aacyvrſe. of, John Campbell] performs the ce- 


remony of offering the crown of Scotland to 
K. WIILIAu 


— 


INDE X 


* — 


K. WII LI AM and Q. Maxx, iii. 357 [d. of] 
appointed lord-high commiſſioner in Scot- 
land, 632. created a peer of England, 
6 diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the battle 

8 of © Ramellies, 650. takes poſſeſſion of 
Menin, 653. named enibaſſador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary to K. CnARTESG 
III, and commander in chief of the Britiſh 
forces in Spain, 717. falls fick and re- 
turns. 724. removed from all his places, 
744: re oy 

ArxLes [K. of ] a title given to K. Ri- 
chard I. by the Emperor, i. 291. | 

Ax Lkux taken by the allies, but retaken by 
the French, iii. 721. 

3 of, Henry Bennet] made 
ſecretary ſtate, iii. 85. one of the 
cabal, 116. character, ib. impeached, 
122. in diſgrace, 144. made lord cham- 
berlain to K. CrarLEes, ib, ſucceſsleſs 
negociation at the Hague, 145, loſes all 
his credit with the King and the Duke, ib. 
made lord high chamberlain to K. James, 
234. N. 4. dies, 253. 

Arxmapra [the Spaniſh] ii. 360, gots 362. 

ARMAGNAC, | d'Albret, count of] made 
conſtable of France, i. 585 or 577. 
deſigns, 589 or 581. procures the Queen's 
baniſhment, 591 or 582. impriſon'd 
and murder'd, 592 or 584. 

r great number maſſacred by 
the Burgundians, i. 592 or 584. 

Armenia [ K. 3 in England, 
1. 518. Y 

n diſpute about it, in which 
K. James I. warmly en » . 45. 
41 6 ſome points of it — by the 
papiſts and clergy, 450. proclamation 
concerning it, 516. 

ARMIxIAxS for the K. in his diſpute with 
the commons, 21. 450. 

Arminius [| Jacobus ] account of him, 
11. 415. 

AR = Thomas] executed for the 
Ryehouſe- plot, iii. 225. 

Army new modell'd, ii. 859. inſpired with 
diſcontent by Cromwell, when to be dif. 
banded, 875. project a petition to the 
parliament, ib. more diſcontented, 876. 
publiſh two declarations, ib. ſet up the 
council of agitators, 877. a 
threatning petition to general Fairfax, ib. 
ſend and fetch the King by force from 
Holmby-houſe, 878. petition Fairfax a- 
gin, 879. fign the ſolemn engagement, 
ib. march towards London, and com- 

plain of diverſe members, 880. declara- 

tion, ib. accuſe eleven membcrs of the 
houſe, 881. demands, ib. ſtill diſcon- 

tented, ib. make new demands, 882. 

conſpired againſt, ib. 883. petition the 

parhament, 883. march nearer London, 
and receive ſixty· ſix members into their pro- 
tection, 886. publiſh their manifeſto, ib. 
flatter the K. 888. but ſlight him after 
they have gained their ends, 889. arti- 
cles propoſed by them to the parliament's 
commiſſioners, ib. remarks on the propo- 
ſals, 891. unite with the rliament, 
and deſiſt from meddling with ſtate- affairs, 

904- preſent a remonſtrance, demanding 

Juſtice on the K. 926. declaration, 927. 

propoſals to the houſe of commons, 928. 

commit forty-one members, ib. exclude 

an hundred more, 929. officers combine 
againſt Richard Cromwell, zii. 45. form 

a grand council, who force Richard to 

diſſolve the parliament, and afterwards 

ſeize the government, ib. 46. chuſe 

Fleetwood for their general, 46. reſtore the 

long parliament that was difſolv'd in 1653, 

47. preſent a petition and addreſs to the 

parliament, 48. diſpleas d with the par- 

liament, 49. preſent two petitions, 51. 

diſtruſt the parliament, which vacates 

Fleetwood's commiſſion, 53. hinder the 

parliament from meeting, ib. form à coun- 

cil of ten, and eleft their own generals, ib. 
exact in their diſcipline, ib. erect the com- 
mittee of ſafety, 54. disbanded, 66. in- 
creas'd by K. James II, and encamp'd on 

Hounſlow-heath, 256. farther enlarged, 

264, 278. oo—_ the promotion of pa- 

piſts among „ 274. ſummon'd to- 


4 


gether on Salisbury-Plain, 285. declara- 

tion to the e. of Feverſham, their general, 
. 287. disbanded, 291. re-aſle 
the Prince of Orange, 292. 

defection thereof, 353. reaſons for and 
Rybvick, 496. voted by the commons 
to be reduced to what it was in 1680, ib. 


Arran [e. of, James Hamilton] his charac- 
ter, 11. 175, choſen regent of Scotland, ib. 
abjures the proteſtant religion, 177. made 
d. of Chatelraut by the French K. 204. 
reſigns the regency to the Q, 220, 253. 
comes over to the confederate proteſtants, 
258. conſpires to aſſaſſinate the e. of Mur- 
ray, 272. obtains a patent from Mary 

to reſtore him to the regency, 302. 

Arran [e. of, fon of the former] per- 
ſuades his father to join the confcderate 

roteſtants, 11. 258. in hopes of marrying 

. Q. Elizabeth, i. 265. 

ARRacon [Peter, K. of] quarrels with the 
K. of Sicily, 1. 410, 411. ſends him a 
challenge, 411. dies, 412. [Alphonſo, 
K. of] reconcil'd to the K. of Sicily, by 
the mediation of Edward I, K. of England, 
412. [ Ferdinand, K. of] his actions 
and negotiations, ii. 9—45. views and 
intereſts, 24, 34. 

ARrREARs of ſubſidies examin'd into, zii. 497. 

ArTHUR the Great makes his firlt appear. 
ance, i. 33. he ſlays Hoel, K. of Areclute, 
ibid. is made a patrician, 34. goes to 
the holy land, 36. defeats the Saxons in 
ſeveral battles, 36, 37, 38. is elected 
monarch of the Britons, 38. ins many 
more victories over the Saxons and Picts, 
38, 39. lays waſte the country of the Picts, 


39. makes ce with Cerdick, ibid. 
ſuccors the K. of Armorica, ib. 40. re- 


news his treaty with Cerdick, and aſſumes 
the title of Emperor, 40. goes again into 
Armorica, ib. Modred, in his abſence, 
ſeizes his crown, and Cerdick ſome of his 
dominions, ib. he returns, and maintains 
a ſeven years war with Modred, 41. is 
ſlain, ib. his character, 42. 

Ar nux [e. of Bretany] ſon of Jeoffery, 
brother of K. Ricyar and K. Jonn, 
deprived of his eſtates by K. John, i. 
297. put under K. Philip's protection, 298. 
reconciled to K. John, but returns to 
K. Philip, ib. joins the count de la Marche, 
301. goes into Poitou, and beſieges Mire- 
beau, 302. taken priſoner, and ſent to 
Falaiſe, ib. refuſes to come into K. John's 
intereſt, ib. diſappears of a ſudden, ib. 
K. John ſuſpected of his death, ib. 

ARTHUR [Prince] ſon of Henry VII, born, 
1. 762. marries Catherine of Spain, 801. 
dies, ib. 

Ax ricrEs [five] to reduce the authority of 
the clergy, i. 264. [fix] afterwards forty- 
one, for preſerving the rights of the people, 
379. r of accuſation againſt 
K. Richard II, 531—534, or 529—532. 
fix] for aboliſhing diverſity of opinions, ii. 
159. repeal'd, 201. [five] ſent to the kirk 
of Scotland by K. James, but 1 * 433. 
[of marriage] between Prince Charles and 
the Infanta of Spain, 464, 467, 471- 
ſign'd by K. Puilir and K. JaMEs, 470. 
between Pr. Charles and Henrietta Maria 
of France, 484, 485, 486. 

ARrTo1s [Robert de] ſlain in Britany, i. 474. 

ARVIRAGUS, a Britiſh King, i. 14. 

ArxunDeL (William d'Aubigny, e. of] per- 
ſuades K. Stephen againit engaging with 
the d. of Normandy, 1. 224. 

ArunpeL [Edmund Fitz-Allan, e. of) be- 
headed for adherence to Edward II. whom 
he had before refuſed to ſerve, 454, 444. 

AzgunDEL [Richard Fitz-Allan, e. 5 his ex- 
ploits, i. 522. . 525. condem- 
ned, executed, and eſteemed a martyr, 526. 

Arunper [e. of, Henry Fitz-Allan] one 
of the counſellors of Edward VI, his 
character, ii. 195. takes meaſures againſt 
the d. of Northumberland, which ſucceed 
in the d's ruin, 225. made lord-ſteward, 
230. hopes to marry Q. Elizabeth, 265. 
leaves England, 282. dies, 330. 


ed by 
Axuvx in Ireland, fill'd with Catholics, 177. 334, 
againſt disbanding it, after the peace of 


reduced to 7000 men in England, 506. | 


Aube [Philip Howard, e. of] appre- 
hended and ſent to the tower, f. 341. 

condemned, but ſpared by the Queen, 363. 

Arunper [Thomas Howard, e. of] ſon of 
the former, made alſo e. of Surrey, 11. 
390. quarrels with the lord Spenſer, and 
is ſent to the tower, 447. 

Axunper [Herny lord, of Wardour} ſent to 
the tower, ii. 107. Bedluw's depoſitions 
againſt him, 168. made a privy-counſel- 
lor, and e. of Powis, 254. lord privy- 
ſeal, 256. 

AxunDeL [Thomas, archbiſhop of York] 
deprived of the great ſeal, i. 522. [arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury] baniſh'd, 5 26 makes 
a ſpeech in parliament in favor of K. Henry 
IV, 544 or 542. oppoſes the leizing 
the church-revenues, and prevails on the 


K. 560 or 557. dies, 575 or 572. 
AzunpeL [ umphrey] a Corniſh gentle- 
man, heads a rebellion in Devouſhire, ii. 


208, executed, 209. 

As Aru [St.] 1. 47. 

Ascnoucn [fir George, admiral] 2 fight 
between him and de Ruyter, 771. 97. 

As (mr.] expell'd the houſe of commons 
of Ireland, for writing a book, intitled, an 
argument, &c. 1. 583. 

AsuBURXHam [ John, eſq;] created baron 
Aſhburnham, 177. 378. 

AsHBy (fir. John] appointed admiral of the 
flect, jointly with fir Richard iaddcck, 
and Henry Killegtew, eſq; izi. 395. blamed 
by biihop Burnet, n. 2. 422. | 

Asubox, a church built there by Canutus, 
1. 150. n. 1. 

ASHELDON [battle of] in which Edmund 
Ironſide was defeated by Canutus, 1. 147. 

Asurox [fir Ralph] a very extraordinary 
commiſſion of vice-conſtable granted him, 
7. 745. 

Asnrox mr. ] executed for high- treaſ. i. 492. 

AsKE [Robert] heads an inſurrection in Vork- 
ſhare, zz. 151, 152. executed, 154 

Asxew [Ann] tortur'd and burn'd for reli- 
gion, 11. 188. 

AsPerstons [malicious] caſt on the officers 
of the fleet, 277. 418. 

AssRMBLY of Scotland, under the marquis 
of Hamilton, ii. 579, 582. declares 
epiſcopacy to be aboliſh'd, 582. under the 
e. of 'Traquair, 588. See allo 815. 

Asskzusrr at Weltminſter, ii. 814. write 
to the churches abroad, 834. 

As8zR1Us MeNnEveNs1s, the firſt who taught | 
grammar and rhetorick at Oxford, 1. 113, 
138. 

ASS0CtaTIONSs, in favor of MARY Q. of 
Scots, 11. 289. in favor of Q. Eriza- 
BETH, 339. in favor of K. ChaRLes, and 
of the parliament, 796. in favor of tlie 
Pr. of Orange, zi. 286. of the houſe 
of commons on the aſſaſſination plot, 471. 
preſented to K. WILLIAu, and voted legal, 


72. 

*. LEY (r Jacob] leads up the main body 
of the infantry at Naſeby fight, ii. 861. 
ATHELING, a title of the Saxon Princes, its 

origin and meaning, 1. 176. 

ATHELMAR (half brother of K. HENRY 
III.] elected biſhop of Wincheſter, 7. 365. 
baniſh'd by the barons, 3 80. recall'd and 
dies, 382. 

ATHELSTAN, fon of Epward the e'der, 
by his concubine Egwina, ſucceeds his ſa- 
ther, i. 119. a conſpiracy againit him 
detected, ib. the Danes tubmit to him, 
ib. he conquers Northuniverland, ib. 
receives homage from the Scots, 120. 
defeats the Welſh K. ib. expoſes his bro- 

ther Edwin to the waves, ib. founds a 
monaſtery, ib. Kills the K. of Scots, and 
inyades Scotland, 121. Miracles wrought 
in his favor, ib. eicape* a great danger, 
ib. dies, ib. his encomium, ib. 12... 

ATHLONE taken by general! Gincke!, iii. 404. 
le. of] inveſts Dinant, 479. comman.is an 
army in the duchy o Cleves, 554. de eats a 
bold attempt of the marſnhal de Bouflers, 5 5 55 

Aruol ſe. of] governor of Scotland for 
K. Edward III, defeated and lain, 7. 467. 

ATHoL [e. of] ſigns a confederacy againſt 
Q. Maxy and Bothwell, ii. 288. made 
chancellor of Scotland, 3 28. _ ib. 

THO - 


iv ; 5 
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Arno (marquis of} marches againſt the e. of 
Argyle, iti. 244. 

AT xtxs [fir 1 chief baron of the ex- 
che quer, made ſpeaker of the houſe of 
lords, 11. 378. 

Arr amps, the power of repealing them 
lodg'd in Hexey VIII. by the parlia- 
ment, ii. 2 revers'd, 370. iii. [bill of] 
lolt in the houſe of lords, 374. 

Avavux [monſieur d'] memorials to the States- 
general, iii. 377, 532. 

Avsacn's [monfieur d'] unpardonable blun- 
der, 111. 636. 

AucsBurRG, K. of the Romans crown'd 
there, iii. 397. taken by the El. of Bavaria, 
595. A deſcription of this place, n. 1. 
1b. ſubmits to the d. of Marlborough, 623. 

Avecusrus, K. of Poland, obliged to re- 
nounce his crown, iti. 672. 

Avic [heireſs of Glouceſter] married to 
K. John, i. 282. divorced, 299. 

AvocaTton of K. Hexxy VIIT's diyorce 
to Rome, i. 111, 112. 

Avpicxy 2 of] ſee Eſme Stuart. 

Aubry [ür Thomas] made lord chancel- 
lor, ii. 126. character, 167. dies, 180. 

AucusT1xn the Monk, the apoſtle of the Saxons, 
1. 51. arrives in the iſle of Thanet, 77. 
converts the K. of Kent. ib. ſends Peter and 
Laurence to the Pope, 78. attempts to 
unite the churches of Rome and Britain, 
79. dies, 80. 

AuLus Didius, a Roman governor in Bri- 
tain, z. 8. 

AvusTixR tcx, orAvsT1x's oak,council of, i. 80. 

Ausris's [St.] or Auguſtin's, a church in 
Canterbury, 1 77. 

[Monks cf their degeneracy, i. 172. 

* [d. of] affronted by K. Richard, 
1. 287. wirhdraws from him, 289. RI 
CHARD ſelz'd in his territories, ib. has a 
third of Rich axp's ranſom, 291. 

AvsTRia [Charles d. of] makes his ad- 
dreſſes to Q. Elizabeth, i. 265. 

Ausr ala greatly diſtreſs d by the El. of Ba- 
varia, zi. 595. 

Aurnux and Bethun, Kings of Suſſex, i. 69. 

AvvERQUERQUE ([generai] bombards Na- 
mur, iz. 624. motions of part of the Dutch 
army under his command, 636. valor 
and conduct at the battle of Ramellies, 650 
appointed to command in chief in the Ne- 
therlands during winter, 654. behaves 
bravely at the battle of Oudenarde, 688. 

AuxiLIAR Es leave thed. of Ormond, ziz. 737. 

AyLEsBurY (e. of, a priſoner in the Tower 
for high treaſon] admitted to bail, iii. 489. 

AvrLesBury [mayor of } differences between 
the two houſes of parliament, concerning 
an action brought againſt him, iii. 602. 
reſolutions of both houſes hereupon, ib. the 
diſpute revived, 630. five of the Ayleſ- 
bury-men commited to Newgate, ib. 

AzixcourT [battle of] i. 583, 584, or 
575, 576. why fo called, 585 or 576. 


B 
Anm ron [Anthony] conſpires with the 

B Q. of Scots againſt Q. EL1zaBETH, 
11. 346. apprehended and executed, 347. 

Bacox [fir Nicholas] keeper of the great ſeal, 
his character, and ſpeech to Q. EL1za- 
3zTH's firſt parliament, zi. 254, and ib. 
n 2. one of the chief miniſters, 265. 

Bacox [fir Francis] follicitor-general, argues 
for an union of England and Scotland, ii. 
409. made lord-chancellor, 429. accu- 
ted of corruption, 446. confeſſes himſelf 
guilty in general, and is forced to make a 
particular confeſſion, 447. turn'd out of 
his office, and out of the houſe of peers, ib. 
character, ib. remark on his hiſtory of 
Hexry VII. ib. 

Baven [Prince LEWIS of] in England, 27. 
438. cannonades the French in their in- 
trenchments, 481. beſieges and rakes Lan- 
dau, 5861. beats the French at Friedlin- 
gen. ib. his ſhameful neglect. n. 3, 612. 
joins the d. of Marlborough, 613. be- 
haves gallantly at Schellenberg, 614. be- 
ſieges Ingolſtadt, 616. beſieges Landau, 
623. appoims a meeting with the d. of 
Marlborough, bat diſappoints him, 635. 
renders the duke's deſigns abortive, ib. 


his conduct very much cenſur d, n. 1, 636. 
has a fine army, but does little with it, 640. 
Bavpsy [Thomas] a Lollard, burn'd by order 
of K. Henxy IV. i. 567 or 564. 
BaiLEY, a domeſtic of Maur of Scots, 
brings over letters to her from Ridolfi, zz. 
313. apprehended, put to the. rack, and 
_ confeſſes all he knows, ib. 314. | 
Baxter [ſir Richard] remarks on him, 2. 


45- K. * 
BaLAGUER taken by Stahremberg, iii. 705. 
BAL bocx, chancellor to K. Epwaxo II. 
taken, and abuſed by the mob, i. 454. 
dies in priſon. ib. 
BAzDbssuk AE [Bartholomew] one of the con- 
federate barons againſt K. Epward II. in- 
ſalts the Queen, 7. 443. beheaded, ib. 
BatvkeD, K of Kent, f. 68. 
Batpwin [archbp. of Canterbury] his cha- 


racter, i. 403. | 0 
Batrouk fr William] lieutenant of the 
Tower, his confeſſion, ii. 665, removed, 

7 vents Eſſex's defeat at Edgehill, 

788. faves the cavalry in Cornwal, 844. 

BALtor [John] his genealogy, i. 415. claim 
to the crown of Scotland, ib. 422. de- 
clar'd king of Scotland by K. EDBwWARE I. 
of England, 423. does homage to Ep- 
WARD, ib. renounces all engagements 
made by K. Eowarp, 425. ſummon'd 
five times to a at 5 ib. 
a before the parliament of England, 
15. makes an alliance with France, ib. 
declares againſt K. EDwaRD, 426. de- 
feated, ib. reſigns the kingdom to Ev- 
WARD, 427. 

BaLtor [Edward, ſon of John] excited by 
Evward III. of England, to aſſert his 
right to the Scots crown, f. 465. prepares 
for his expedition, ib. makes a deſcent in- 
to Scotland, where he gains four victories, 
and reduces Perth, 466. crown'd at Scone, 
and does homage to EDpwarp, ib. yields 
to Ew ard the town of Berwick, &c. ib. 
holds his firſt parliament in Scotland, ib. 
yields ſeveral towns to EDwARD, 467. 
ſurprized, and driven out of Scotland, ib. 
ſituation of his affairs, 483. makes over 
all his rights to K. Epwarp for a penſion 
of — per annum, ib. 

BALL | John] a ſeditious prieſt, ſpirits up the 

inſurrection headed by Tyler, z. 512. 

BALLARD, a conſpirator againſt Q. Er1iza- 
BETH, ii. 346. 

BaLlLymMoe taken by gen. Ginckel, iii. 403. 

BamsR1Dce [Chriſtopher] archbp. of York, 
made embaſſador to Rome, and I 

ii, 6. &c. dies, 38. 

BaNcROF T Richard) made archbiſhop of 

Canterbury, ii. 394. perſecutes the puri- 

tans, ib. 410. makes an attempt in the 

K's favour, 402. dies, 41 

Bancor-Monaltery deſtroy 


* ADELFR1D, 


i. 62. 
Banx of England erected, iii. 439. charter 
granted, 443. capital ſtock increaſed, 488. 
Baux-BIL Is at 201. per cent. diſc. i. 487. 
Baxnocr's- Down [battle ef ] won by the 
Scots with great loſs to the Engliſh, 7. 444. 
BAanTRY-BAY, ſea - ſight there, zi. 358. 
BarBansoNn [Pr. of ]̃ ſuſpected of treachery, 

iii. 423. 
BARCELONA — by the French, ii. 
409. a fruitleſs attempt on that place, 608. 
taken by K. CHARLES III. 634. diſtreſs'd 
by the French, but relieved 


by the iſh. 
655. 5 i 
BAx born [lord] lain in re „ i. 565 


or 562. 

Bax ps, what they were, i. Introd. x. 

BarxtBoxe [Praiſe- God] a leather - ſeller and 
member of parliament, iii. 26. preſents 
a petition concerning the abjuration * 

BaREBONE's parliament, fo call d from Praiſe- 
god Barebone, iii. 26. 

BAR EITH [Margrave of] commands on the 
Rhine, 11. 435. 

_ [dr. Robert] executed for hereſy, ii. 
166. 

BaRNET- battle, z. 708. 


head of the Arminian party, ii. 416. 
BAarNWELL, enters into a conſpiracy againſt 
Q. Elizabeth, iz. 346. 


BARNEVELT, penſionary of Holland, the 


| BAVARIA d. of] made elector, ii. 467. 
d 


Baron [the title] limited in the reign of 

K. Edward I. z. 438. 

Barons diſcomtented with the marriage of 
Empreſs Mavp to Jeoffery Plantagenet, 
1. 232. take and renew an oath to her, ib. 
take the oaths to K. STzPnen, 235. per- 

mitted to fortify their caſtles, ib. revolt, 236. 

reduced to obedience, 237. - refuſe to go 

with K. Joxn into France, 301. ex 

for a ſum of money, ib. make a league to 

re-eſtabliſh their rights, 314. examina- 

tion of their rights, ib. require a revival 
of the laws of St. Epwarp, 315. urge 
the K. to anſwer, ib. elect a general, be- 
zin hoſtilities, take London, and beſiege 

K. in the tower, ib. threaten the lords 
of the King's party, 316. precaution con- 
cerning the two charters, 1b,  , deſpiſe the 
pope's threats, 317. and excommunication, 

ib. call in prince Lzw1s of France, 318. 

take an oath to him, ib. beſiege Windſor, 

319. repent their calling in Lew1s, ib, 

refuſe to appear in parliament, 350. com- 

plain to the K. and demand RuicfaRtion, 

54- take a vigorous reſolution againſt the 

ope, 362. intercept his courier, ib. re- 
preſent to the Pope the grievances of the 
ration, and proteſt againit the tribute de- 
manded by him, ib. 363, form a project 
for altering of the government, in which 
they ſucceed, 379. enter into a confederacy 

to maintain the ſtatutes of Oxford, 380. 

juſtify their conduct herein to the Pope, ib. 

conclude a treaty with France, very diſad- 
vantageous tothe K. 381, preſent a fruit- 
leſs petition to the K. 382. revnite them- 
ſelves, 383. elect the e. of Leiceſter their 
general, ib. war with the K. ib—393. 

reject the arbitration of the French K. 385. 

renounce their oaths of allegiance, ib. re- 

fuſe to receive a legate, 387. take an oath 
to K. EDwWARD I. in his abſence, 4og. 
oppoſe him, 430. makea league to oppoſe 

EpwaRrd II's coronation, but are pacifed, 

440. ſtir up the people againſt the K. 

441- chuſe the e. of Lancaſter general, 

take Gaveſton, and behead him, 442, 443. 

give the King public ſatisfaction, 443. 

complain of ſeveral grievances, 445. take 

up arms, and require the removing of the 
two Spencers, 447. many of them ſubmit, 

448. others are executed, ib. take up 

arms againſt K. Ricuarp II. 521. a- 

muſed and put off by him, ib. continue 

arm'd, ib. reproach the K. ib. threaten 
to chuſe a new one, 522. procure a ge- 
neral amneſty, ib. declare for the d. of 

Lancaſter, 529 242 

firſt created, zi. 422. 


BaroNETsS, When 

BaxRIEA-treaty cenſured, ii. 732. a new 
one ſign'd, 739. 

Beacuy, ſea- fight off that place, fi. 390. 

Beaumont taken by K. WiLLtam, tit. 399. 

BARTHOLOMEw 's, St. a maſſacre at Paris on 
that day, ii. 318. 

BarTox [Elizabeth] called the holy maid of 
Kent, act of attainder againſt her, zi. 133. 
ſome account of her, 134. 

BAS [council of] an account of it, z. 814. 

Bas1LowtTz [ Ivan] Czar of Moſcovy, ſends 
an embaſly to Q. ELIZABETN, i. 291. 
makes an alliance with her, and grants very 
large privileges to her ſubjects, ib. 

BATEMAN [Charles] a ſurgeon, executed for 
treaſon, iti. 248. g 

Barn [John Bourchier, e. of] raiſes troops 
for Q. Maxr, ii. 225. 

BATH 42 Granville, e. of] ſecures Ply- 
mouth for the prince of Orange, iii. 288. 

BaTTLE of Crecy, 1. 477. of Poitiers, 
483. ot Azincourt, 583 or 575. of 
'Towton, 686. of Barnet, 708. of Boſ- 
worth, 750. of Edge-hill, ii. 788. of 
Tadcaſter and Gisborough, 794. of Hop- 
ton, or Saltheath, ibid. Chaldgrave- field, 
809. firſt of Newbury, 811. of Strat- 
ton, is. of Lanſdown, 812. of Round- 
way-down, ib. 838. of Alresford, 840. 
of Cropedy-bridge, 841. ſecond of New- 
bury, 846. of Naſeby, 861. of Lang- 
port, 862. 

BATTLE-ABBEY, founded by WiLL1am the 
Conqueror, z. 200. 


BaxTER 


* 
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BaxTEeR [Richard] tried and fined for his 
notes on the New Teſtament, . 111. 239, 
240. refuſes the biſhopric of Heretord, 

. 1. | 

Ba vTIEL D and Bay x AM burned for religion, 
11. 123. | 

EE 1 ſea fight off that place, iii. 390. 

BATOx [cardinal] archbp. of St. Andrews, 
an enemy to England and the reformation, 
His intrigues in the Scots court, zz. 175- 
187. Cauſes Wiſhart to he burnt, 187, 
murdered, ib. f | 

BEAuchaur, [Henry de] made governor of 
Calais, i 481. 

BEAUuchaur [Thomas de] See e. of War. 
wick. 

BeauronT, the Name of John of Ghent's 
legitimated children, 7. 524. 

BeaurorT John] created e. of Somerſet, 
1. 524. 

Brent John, e. of Somerſet] exchang'd 
for tue count d' Eu, 1. 644. becomes d. 
of Somerſet, ib. IN 

BRAU TOT [CI homas] e. of Perth, z. 644. 

See Somerſet. 

See Dorſet [e. of ] | 
Brauvroxr [d. of, Henry Somerſet] made 
lord preſident of Wales, 171. 236. n. 4. 
BEAaumoxT taken by K. WII LI Au, i. 399. 
BAUvatis [biſhop of, Philip de Dreux] tent 
to the Emperor HENRY, by Pnitie the 
French K. to perſuade him to detain K. 
Ricxaro I. of England, 7. 292. taken 
pritoner by RicHary, 293. expreſſion 

of Ricuard on that occaſion, 294. 

Brcxkr [I' homas ] his riſe, 2. 262. made 
high chancellor by K. HEXAY II. ib. 
and archbp. of Canterbury, ib. ſends 
the great ſeal to the K. ib. alters his be- 
haviour, 263. deſigns to thwart all the 
K's meaſures, ib. partiality to a prieſt 
guilty of murder, the firſt cauſe of his 
quarreling with the K. ib. gives the K. 
other cauies of diſpleaſure, ib. ſubmits 


to the K. and ſigus five articles againſt the 


prieſthood, 264. repents, ſuſpends him- 
ſelf, and is re- eſtabliſn'd by the Pope, ib. 
ſued at the K's inſtigation, ib. impeach'd, 


and refuſes to make a defence, ib. refuſes | 


to appear before the K. 265. eſtates con- 
fiſcated, ib. declared perjured by the 
peers, ib. proceeds ſeditiouſſy, ib. con- 
demned to impriſonment, but refuſes to 
ſubmit, and eſcapes to Flanders, ib. pro- 
tected by the French K. who excites the 
Pope againſt K. HEXRK T, ib. defends 
himſelf to the Pope againſt K. HEX RT's 
ambaſſadors, 266. excommunicates cer- 
tain lords, ib. letter to the K. ib. re- 
fuſes to be try d by the Pope's legates, 267. 
turn'd out of the convent of Pontigni, ib. 
confers with the K. 268. excommuni- 
cates moſt ot the Engliſh clergy, ib. con- 
fers again with the K. ib. more inter- 
views between them, till matters are ac- 
commodated, 269. returns to England, 
and excommunicates the archbp. of York, 
and other biſhops, ib, enters Canterbury 
in triumph, ib. excommunicates two 
lords, ib. murder'd at the altar, 250. 
reflections on his character, ib. miracles 
attributed to him after his death, ib. ca- 
noniz'd, ib. bones burnt and ſhrine de- 
moliſt'd, ii. 155. ſuperſtition paid to 
him, ib. a. 3. : 

Bepe, venerable, ſome account of him, i. 

8. n. 

e John, Plantagenet d. of] ſon of 
HEN RT IV, beats the French fleet, 1. 
587 or 578. made commander of Hen- 
ry V's army, 603 or 598. made regent 
of France, 607 or 599. character, 610 
or 602. made protector of England, 612 
or 604. leagues with the dukes ot Bri- 
tany and Burgundy againſt CHARLES VII. 
613 or 605. marries Ann, ſiſter of the 
d. of Burgundy, ib. wins ſeveral places, 
614 or 606. actions in France, while 
ſucceſsful, ib. to 622 or 613. received 
protector in England, 623 or 614. re- 
turns to France, 625 or 616. letter to 
the K. about the maid of Orleans, 630 
or 629. ſhuts himſelt up in Paris, 631. 


inſtructions to garter K. of arms, ib. | 


marches to meet K. CyarLes, who evades 


fighting, 632. drives the conſtable out 


of Normandy, ib. engages the d. of 


Burgundy, and makes ſome conqueſts, 
634. obtains Joan of Arc from the count 
de Ligny, ib. gets her condemned and 
burned, 635. ill ſtate in France, 636. 
loſes his conſort, 637. marries Jaquelina 
of Luxemburg, which occaſions a rupture 
with the d. of Burgundy, ib. dies, 639. 
eulogy, ib. 

Beprord [Jaſper de Hatfield, d. of] diſ- 
perſes the forces of lord Lovel and the 
two Staffords, 7. 762. made lieutenant 
of Ireland, 763. 

Beprorp [John Ruſſe), e. of] at firſt lord 
Ruſſel, and lord privy-ſeal, appointed by 
K. Henxy VIII. one of the regents du- 
ring the minority of EDWARD VI. . 
194. | 

BeDrorp [William Ruſſel, e. of] returns to 
the parliament after having deſerted them, 
11. 833 | 

BevinGrlELD [fir Henry] Princeſs Eliza- 
beth committed to his care, /i. 236. 

BevLoe [William] an evidence in the po- 
piſh plot, his depoſitions againſt the pri- 
ſoners, 11. 168, 170, 173, 190, 191. 
death and depoſitions before the lord chief 
juſtice North, 196. 

BELLARMINE [cardinal] writes againſt the 
oath of allegiance to K. Jawts I. 7. 

o8. 

BRL NAT [fir Robert] cenſures himſelf for 
declaring the K. above law, 7. 5 20. 

BELLAs1s [colonel John] defeated, 4. 836. 

BEemBow [captain] bombards St. Malo, 77. 
432. bombards Havre de Grace, 442. 
Granville, 459. purſues du Bart's ſqua- 
dron, 478. [rear-admiral] ſent to the 
Weſt-Indies, 504. demands ſatis faction 
of the Spaniards, for depredations com- 
mitted, but in vain, 512. goes in queſt 
of the pirate Kidd, ib. goes on another 
expedition to the Welt-Indies, 563. pur- 
ſues and ingages monſieur du Caſſe's ſqua- 
dron, ib. ſhamefully abandon'd by ſome 
of his captains, 564. is mortally wound- 
ed, ib. 

BexEFices [vacant] ſeiz'd by WIL Liau 
Ruevs, i. 216. fill'd by HENRY I. 229. 

BEX EFIr of the Clergy, what, 71. 201, 
n. 5. act toeſtabliſh it, ib. 

BEX EVvOLENcE, a method of raiſing money, 
practiſed by Eowarp IV. z. 716. re- 
viv'd by Hexxy VII. 780. and again 
by K. James I. . 423, 442, 461. 

BexTinck [ William] ſent by the Prince of 
Orange to K. James II. with an offer of 
his ſervice, iti. 246, for having the 
Prince of Orange made K. alone, 309. 
created earl of Portland, n. 1, 349. 

Beorxna, K. of Eſtanglia, 7. 64. 

BrorxnreD, K. of Mercia, the uſurper, 
1. 61. 

BraexGer oppoſes the doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, 7. 253. his two abjurati- 
ons, ib. 

BerKLEy [ judge] his ſentence, 7/. 83 1. 

BERKLET Ifir John] helps K. CHaRLEs 
to eſcape from Hampton- court, ii. 892. 

BERKLEY [lord] commands a ſquadron, or- 
der'd to attempt the harbor of Breſt, ii. 
441. returns unſucceſsful, 442. takes 
70 ſhips coming from the North, ib. 
bombards Diep, ib. St. Malo and Ca- 
lais, 459. makes a fruitleſs attempt on 
Dunkirk, ib. appointed admiral of the 
fleet, 477. does conſiderable damage on 
the coaſt of France, 478. his death, 489. 

BerksT EAD [John] one of the judges of K. 
CARL ES I. apprehended in Holland, and 
executed, iii. 83. 

BERMONDSEY-ABBEY, Q. Elizabeth Wocd- 
vile, dowager of Epwarp IV. confined 
and dies there, i. 764. 

Berxard's-HEaTH Battle, 7. 675. 

Bernicia, ſucceſſion of its Kings, 1. 46. 

BER NONVILLE [congrels of i. 591 or 583. 

BERRT [d. of] renounces his pretenſions on 
Spain, zii. 739. . 

BerTHA, Q. of Kent, a chriſtian, i. 76. 

BerULLE [father] general of the oratory- 
prieſts, ſent to Rome on the affair of 


— 


| 


Prince Charles's marriage with Henrietta 
| Maria of France, 11. 484. 


Berwick taken by K. Epwaro I. f. 426. 
by Robert Bruce K ot Scotland, 446. 
yielded to EDWARD III. by Edward Ba- 
liol, 466. ſeiz'd by the Scots, but re- 
taken, 510, 

Berwick [d. of] taken priſoner by briga- 
dier Churchill, zi. 434. accompanies K. 
James on his intended expedition to Eng- 
land, 469. comes to London, 494. 4 
proclamation iſſued to apprehend him, ib. 
commands the French army at the battle 
of Almanza, 675. under the Elector of 
Bavaria, on the Rhine, 686. 

BerTHeL [Slingsby ] choſen ſheriff of Lon- 
don, 1. 197. accuſed of packing ju- 
ries, 212. 

BErnol bus, archbp. of Canterbury, i. 82. 

BE Tuvxr taken by the allies, 7/7. 713. 

BrverLeY, John of, z, 88. 

BipLE tranſlated into Saxon, i. 122. [En- 
11h] burned a. London, zi. 137. [tran- 

tion of] reſolved on, and undertaken 
by K. HEX VIII. 143. printed, 156. 
ſet up in churches, and allow'd in private 
houſes, 162. 

BiLLETING of ſoldiers complain'd of, 77, 
525, 526. 

Bix Er, burned for religion, . 123. 

Bik ixus converts the Weſt-Saxons, 1. 89. 
baptizes the K. of Weſſex, ib. 

BirmixcHan taken by Prince Rupert, is. 
803, 

Birox [marſhal de] inveſts Roan, ii. 366. 
laying on the e. of Eſſex's penitence, 383. 
beheaded, 386. 

BisnoPRICKs, ſix new ones erected, 77. 168. 

Bisnoys, of their election, i. 17a. ſeve- 
ral depoſed by WiLLiam the Conqueror, 
205. take the oaths to K. Sr Ern, 
235, and afterwards acknowledge Maud, 
240. great pomp and vanity, 238. hum- 
bled by K. STEepHtn, ib. their rank 
aſcertain'd, 251. refuſe to excommu- 
nicate the e. of Pembroke, 350. power 
of impriſoning heretics revoked, 


. 
condemn K. Hexxr's marriage with 4. 


CATHERINE, zi. 102. conduct on abo- 
liſhing the Pope's authority, 134. charge 
the court with perſecution, 241. in- 
ſtructed againſt the Presby terians, 5 53. 
attachment. to K. CHARL Es increaſes, 65 2. 
right to ſit in Parliament examin'd, ib. 
656, 657, 679, 684, 748. twelve pro- 
teſt, 712. and are ſent to the Tower, 713. 
debate on their right to fit in trials, 11. 
188. conſulted on the Prince of Orange's 
invaſion, 278, advice, 279, excuſe 
themſelves concerning the Prince of O- 
range's declaration, 282. refuſe to take 
the aſſociation, and why, 293. 

BisHoes, five popiſh ones reſtored, ii. 229. 
ſeven proteſtant ones deprived, 236. ſome 
oppoſe the reformation, 255. 

Bisuors, fever, petition K. James II. to 
be excuſed from publiſhing his declara- 
tion, i. 265, 337. ſummon'd before 
the council, 266, 337. ſent to the 
Tower, ib. tried, and acquitted, which 
occaſions great joy, 273, 338. {ſeveral} 
abſent from the houſe of lords at the re- 
volution, 342. 

Bisnors [of Scotland] attempt of K. Ja us 
to re- eſtabliſu them, 77. 433. 

BLAck-HEATH-Battle, 7. 794. 


BLa1 [ſir Adam] ſentenc'd for high-treaſon, . 


in Scotland, 271. 457. 


BLaxe [admiral] his engagements with Van ; 


Trump, ii. 23, 24. burns the Spaniſh 
Galeons from St. Croix, 34- 

BLancu [Q. Dowager] accuſed of con- 
ſpiring againſt HENRY V. 7. 592 or 583. 

BLaREGNIES, Vid. Malplacquet. 

BLIENUEIM [battle of] vid. Hochſtadt. a 
little army taken priſoners there, iii. 620. 
houſe order'd to be built, 629. 

BLoop ſteals the crown, %. 123. examin'd 
by the K. ib. pardon'd, 124, See alſo 
n. 2. ib. 

Boop -Statute, f. 159. repeal'd, 201. 

BuunT, an accomplice of the e. of Eſſex, 
executed, . 384. 


B Bo Abtei, 
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Boavicta, Q of the Iceni, ſpirits up a revolt 
againſt the Romans, i. 9. her ſpeech to her 
army, 10. ſhe's rquted, and poiſons her- 
ſelf, ibid. 

BockrLaxy and Bockmen, what, i. 178. 

Bovpuey [fir Thomas] ſent into Germany, 
ii. 342. 


Bopmyn [Boyer, mayor of] baſely hang d, 
it. 209. n. 3. 
of] ſlain at the battle of Crecy, 


Bon MIA [K. 
i. 478. 

Boxtmia, affairs of that kingdom during 
the diſpute between the elector Frederic, 
and the arch-duke Ferdinand, 11. 437, 


438, 439, 440, 441, 448, 462 
LEYN | Ann} an account of her, 11. 100. 


married to K. HENAXT VIII. 124. re- 
marks on her conduct, 131. invectives 
againſt her, ib. n. 1. ſuſpected by the K. 


who is inflam'd by her enemies, 145. ac- 
cuſed of adultery and inceſt, and made 
priſoner, ib. confeſſes ſome paſſages, ib. 
condemned and beheaded, 146. behavior 
under ſentence, ib. n. 2. character, 146, 
147. 

Box px, _ de]Swediſh embaſſador, makes 
his public entry in mourning, 502. returns 
the Garterand Gror Ge of CHaRLEs XL. ib. 

Box1yace [archbp. of Canterbury] his cha- 
racter, i. 403. 

Bos x ER [Edmund] ſent to Marſeilles on the 

air of K. HExXRx's divorce, 11. 132. 
affronts the Pope, ib. made biſhop, 157. 
behaves inſolently to the French K. ib. 
character, 167. ſent to priſon, 200. de- 
prived, 212. ſet at liberty, 227. inhu- 
manly furious againſt the reformed, 241. 
ſlackens his ſeverity, but renews it on a 
letrer from court, 242. 

Box x beſieged, and taken by the allies, 241. 588. 
a deſcription of the place, n. 3. ib. 

BosworTa-Battle, 7. 750. 

Bor uu aA [baron] envoy extraordinary from 
the El. of Hanover, preſents a memorable 
memorial, 7:7. 727. 

BoTyweLL (e. of] in favor with Man v, 
Q. of Scots, 11. 280. ſcandalous fami- 
liarity with her, 281, 286, accuſed of the 
K's death; tries in vain to clear himſelf, 
286. acquited by his dependents, 287. 
puts away his wife, and marries the Q. ib. 
retires with the Q.from the confederate lords, 
288. casket intercepted, which diſcovers 
his intrigues with the Q ib. flies to the 
iſles of Orkney, 289. eſcapes to Den- 
mark, and is impriſon'd, 292. 

BorTaweLL (e. of] conſpires againſt K. 
James, ii. 363. demanded of Q. ErL1- 
ZABETH, Who refuſes to deliver him, 368. 

Bouchalx taken by the d. of Marlborough, 
723. adeſcription of the place, n. 1. ib. 
retaken by the French, 738. 

BourLEAS [monſieur de] commands a body of 
dragoons, at the battle of Steenkirk, 424. 
bombards Charleroy, ib. defends Namur 
againſt K. WILLIAM, 460. is arreſted by 
K. WiLL1aM, but releas'd, 462. greatly 
accelerates the treaty of Ryſwick, n. 2. 
491. commands under the d. of Burgundy, 
554. unſucceſsful attempt upon Nimeguen, 
555. adelign of his fruitrated, 589. de- 
fends Liſle agajnſt Prince Eugene, 689. 
defeated at the battle of Malplacquet, 702. 

BovLocxe ſurrenders to K. HENXT VIII. 
ji. 182. beſieg d by the French, 210. 
reſtored, 214. 

BouxTy-Monxy allow'd the disbanded ſol- 
diers, 111. 497. and to the officers of the 
fleet, 3 14. to both ſoldiers and ſeamen, 626. 

Boux ON Id. of] his agreement with Hz x- 
xy V. 4. 590 or 581. dies in England, 633. 

——— — [d. of, conſtable of France] breaks 
with the French K. ii. 71. exploits and 


intrigues, 72—92. ſlain, 93. 

1 [cardinal] A, of Canter - 
bury, dies, 1. 762. 

BouscuiEx [mr.] conſpires to deliver up 
Briſtol to K. CHARLES I. i. 799. 

BourGes {archbp. of] embaſſador from 
France, his bold ſpeech to HExXAT V. I. 
580 or 572. 

Bovrx,chaplain to Bonner, preaches a ſermon 
that expoſes him to danger, iz. 227, 228. 


Bou x [de] defeats count Merci, iii. 704. 

BoYyNE, a famous battle there, 7:z. 86. im- 
portance of it. n. 1, 387. 

BravaxT [States of] acknowledge King 
CHaRLEs III. 77. 651. 

Bravrord [Johnj hue Bourn, a popiſh 
chaplain, 11. 228. committed to priton, 
229. 

BravsHaw [ John] ſerjeant at law, choſen 
preſident of the high-court of juſtice for try- 
ing K. CHarLEs I. ii. 931. 

BRaDwaRDIN [abp of Cant.] his character, 
i. 543 or 540. 

BRAN DON (Charles) created d. of Suffolk. ii. 
35. marries the Q. Dowager of France, 
39. dies, 184. 

BRANDENBURG Frederick III. Elector of] 
inftall'd knight of the garter, iii. 443 
enters into a confederacy againſt CHaRLEs 
XII. King of Sweden, 532. 

BaausE [William de] his wife's anſwer to 
the R's commiſſioners who demanded her 
ſon in hoſtage, i. 309. n. 1. 

Bagba, negociations there, between King 
CHARLEs II and the Scots, zz. 12. 

Bxecwis, archbp. of Canterbury, 7. 82. 

BxexnTFoRD attack'd by K. CHarLEs I. 
ii. 793. 

hon uitleſs attempt to deſtroy the har- 
bor of that place, iii. 441. deſcription and 
ſtrength of that harbor, ib. 

Bxer commands the city trained-bands againſt 
ſir Thomas Wyat, ii. 234. deſerts to 
him, ib. hang'a, 235. 

BxeTaxy [ducheſs of, Conſtance] puts her- 
ſelf under K. PaiL1y's protection, 1. 298. 
reconciled to K. John, ib. marries Guy 
de Thouars, 299. [affairs of] 473, 474- 
[d. of diſpoſleis'd by the French K. 510. 
makes a treaty with France, and uſes the 
Engliſh coldly, 511. [John the valiant, 
d. of] dies, 549 or 548. [affairs of] 692, 
&c. 

Ba ETicxx, [treaty of] between EDwWaR D III. 
and France, i. 436, 487, 488. reflecti- 
ons on it, 489. 

BrxeToNs make a deſcent on Portland, which 
the Engliſh revenge, z. 559 or 557. 

Br1BERIEs [ſeveral] proceeded againſt in par- 
liament, zii. 447. repreſentation to the 
King concerning them, 1b. in the caſe of 
the Eait-India company, 448. a com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into them, 449. 
report of the committee, ib. in the caſe 
of the orphan's bill examined into, 450. 
report of the committee concerning that 
matter, ib. in elections inquired into, 521. 

Bi DAN [ſir Orlando] made keeper of the 
great ſeal, iii. 104. Speech, ib. 

BRIDowarkER taken by the marq. of Hert. 
ford, 11. 811. 

Batcaxies, a people of Britain, in the 
north, z. 7. 

Ba HU EGA [battle of] fatal to the Engliſh, 
111. 714. 

Bals Tol, conſpiracy to deliver it to the K. 
ii. 799. taken by P. Rupert, 809. retaken 
by Fairfax, 862. 

Barraix, a general deſcription of it, . in- 
trod. vii. etymology of the name, viii. 
Cæſar's two expeditions into Britain, 7. 
1, 2, &c. ſtate of this iſland under Au- 
guſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula, 5. Clau- 
dius reduces it, 6, 7. Adrian divides it 
by a rampart, 14. Severus divides it by a 
wall, 15. Vandals and Burgundians, 
tranſplanted thither, 16. ſtate of the 
iſland under Conſtantine, 16, 17. the 
name chang'd into that of England, 45. 
its ſtate under the Saxons, 49. 

BrrTHRICK, K. of Weſſex, i. 72. 


BRITHRIcx, brother to Edrick Streon, admi- | 


ral of ETHELRED IT's fleet, loſes moſt of 
his ſhips in purſuit of a priyate revenge, 
i. 143- 

Balroxs, their origin, 1. introd. viii, ix. 
their cuſtoms and manners, ix. their way 
of fighting, their trade and religion, x. 
their government, xi. their ſeveral en- 
gagements with Cæſar's army, 2, 3, &c. 
they revolt againſt the Romans, 9. 
reign families intermix with them, 19. 


they elect Emperors, ibid. they are de- 


| 


—— 


ſerted by the Romans, and haraſs'd by the 
Picts and Scots, 20. their weakneſs, and 
the cauſe of it, 21. they elect Vortigern 
for their King, who calls in the Saxons, 
22, 23. converſion of the Britons, 25. 
they require aid from the Scots, 44. re- 
tire into Cambria, 45. their ſtate, ibid. 
refuſe ſubmiſſion to the church of Rome, 
79, 80. 

BromLey [judge] one of the regents of the 
kingdom during Evwaro VTS minority, 
11. 194. | 

ProwLEy [William, eſq;] choſen ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, zii. 715. ap- 
pointed ſecretary of itate, 742. 

Bals ac [old] taken by the French, iii. 594. 

Brooks No ſlain before Litchfie d, i. 794. 

Brown [fir Anthony one of the regerts ap- 
pointed by Hexzxy VIII's will, z. 194. 

Bauce [Robert] his genealogy, 1. 415. 
claim to the Scots crown, ib. &c. rejected 
in K. Epwarvy's deciſion, 422. forms the 
deſign of freeing his country, 436. be- 
tray d by Cumin, ib. eicapes into Scot- 
land, and ſtabs Cumin, 437. declares 
againſt King Epwarod, and crown'd 
K. of Scotland, ib. | defeated, and obliged 
to hide, ib. defeats the e. of Pembroke, 
ib. makes great progreſs in Scotland, 444. 
takes Sterlyn, and wins the battle oi Lan- 
nocks-down, ib. waſtes England, 446. 
refuſes to make peace, and takes Berwick, 
ib. defeats K. Eowarp II. and waſtes 
England, 449. conſents to a truce of 1 3 
years, ib. breaks it, 457. makes a 
peace, 459. dies, 461. character, ib. 

Bruce [Edward] brotner of Robert, defeats 
the Engliſh, i. 444. crown'd K. of Ire- 
land, 446. lain, ib. 

Bruce [fir Alexander] expel'd the parliament 
of Scotland, tor aſſerting Presbytery to be 
inconſiſtent with Monarchy, zi. 553. 

Bavors bombarded by baron Spar, 71, 
624. ſubmits to K. CrarLes III, 652. 
taken by the French by ſtratagem, 636. 
they abandon it again, 692. 

BauxauZURORN, battle of, i. 121. 

Bruxswick [George William, d. of} in- 
ſtal'd knight of the garter, zi. 443. 

BrvssELs ſubmits to K. CHarLEs III. 7. 
651. attempted by the Elector of Bavaria 
in vain, 691. h 

BzxuTvus, the ſuppoſed founder of the Britiſh 
nation, z. introd. viii. 

Buces, a proteſtant divine, his bones dug up 
and burned, zi. 245. 

BucHaxan [George] his character, as an hi- 
ſtorian, 11. 248. his account of the K. of 
Scots murder, ib. 285. one of the com- 
miſſioners at the Vork conference, 295. n. 

Bucxnuxsr (lord, Thomas Sackville, ] made 
lord- treaſurer, i. 377. created e. of Dor- 
ſet, 390. dies, 410. See Dorſet. 

BuckxixchAu [ d. of, Henry Stafford] in- 
trigues in favor of Richard d. of Glou- 
ceſter, 7. 7 29 738. demands the moi- 
ety of the inheritance of Hereford, 739. 
conſpires againſt K. RicHaRD, 740. be- 
trayed and beheaded, 744. . 

BuckixcHam [d. of, Edward Stafford] ſon 
of the former, diſgrace and death by 
means of Wolſey, 11. 64, 65. | 

BuckixcHam [ducheſs of ] mother of George 
Villiers, d. of Buckingham, rules all at 
court, 11. 442. See Villiers. 

BuckinGaam [ John Sheffield, d. of] made 
lord ſteward of the houſhold, zi. 712. 

BubE pe VERact, Writes to Mr. Skelton 
an account of the prince of Orange's pre- 
parations, 111. 276. 

Bu Ls of the Popes, remarks on one of pope 
Formoſus, i. 135. meaning of the word 
Bull, ib. n. diverſe of them for ſqueezing 
money out of the people, 375. to con- 
firm the ſettlement on HENRT VII. 760. 
concerning ſanctuaries, 767. 

BuLL K made biſhop of St. David's, 
iii. 631. 

3 [tenure in] what, z. 329. n. 3. 
BuRGHERs, or magiſtrates, among SAax- 
ons, z. 178. _ perl 
Bu KGUNDIANS, What, z. 585 or 577. e- 

cuted by the d' Armagnac party, ib. and 


588 
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588 or 579. maſlacre the Armagnacs and 
murder the conſtable, 592 or 584. 

Bu GND [d. of] murders the d. of Or- 
leans, 7. 564 or 561. makes an alliance 
with Henry IV. 568 or 565. ſeeks the 
triendſhip of Hexrxy V. 573 or 562. re- 
duced to great ſtraits, procures a peace with 


the Dauphin, 576 or 573. challenges K. 
Henry, 585 or 576. makes a treaty 
with Henry, 588 or 580. takes up arms 


and approaches Paris, 591 or 582. ſeeks 
to be reconciled with the Dauphin, 594, 
595, or 586. which he accompliſhes, 596 
or 587. breaks off the conference of Meu- 
lant, ib. aſſaſſinated, 597 or 588. 

BuxGcunpyY [Philip d. of] makes a treaty 
with Hexzxy VI. z. 598 or 589. leagues 
with the d. of Bedford againſt CyarLes 
VII. 613 or 605. challenges the d. of 
Glouceſter, 621 or 612. leſs intraQtable 
towards CHARLES, ib. diſpoſition towards 
the parties, 633. farther engaged to the 
Engliſh, 634. breaks with the d. of Bed- 
tord on his ſecond marriage, 637. takes 
ſome places from the French, 638. makes 
a ſeparate peace with K. CHarLEs, 639. 
excuſes himſelf to Hexxy, and offers his 
mediation, which is rejected, 641. declares 
againſt England, ib. beſieges Calais, but 
driven away by the d. of Glouceſter, 642. 
rouſes K. CHaRLEs, and invelts Crotoy, 
but raiſes the ſiege, 643. makes another 
vain attempt on Ca ais, 644. diipoktion, 
645. makes a treaty of commerce with 
England, 646. and a truce, 652. brings 
the two Ks. to a truce, 653. both pro- 
longed, 656. 

Bu xv οꝙ [Charles d. of] warns ED WAR 
IV. of a deſign againſt him, z. 701. pol- 
ture of his affairs, 704. helps to reltore 
K. EpwarD, 705. treaties between him 
and EDwaRD, 715. quarrels with Ed- 
WARD, 718. gives up the e. of Rich- 
mond, but gets him back, 719. affairs, 
720. dies, ib. 

Bux ux DY [ Maria, ducheſs of ] ſtripp'd of 
her dominions by Lewis XI. z. 720. eſ- 
pouſes Maximilian of Auſtria, 721 

Buxcuxpy [Margaret ducheſs of ] promiſes 
to aſſiſt Lambert Simnel, 1. 765. ſets up 
Perkin Warbeck to diſtreſs K. HExxx VII. 
and inſtructs him, 784. 

Eu au ND [d. of] makes his firſt campain, 
11. 555. commands the French army in 
Flanders, 686. 

BuxLeicn [lord] See Cecil. 

Bux LE Y [captain] his inſurrection in favor 
K. CHARLES, i. 900. taken and exe- 
cuted, ib. 

Bux x ERH [dr. Gilbert] goes over to the prince 
of Orange at the Hague, di. 276. his 
account of the pretender's birth, 268, &c. 
account of K. CHARLES II's death, 228, 
&c. character of that prince, 231. made 
biſhop of Salisbury, 348. preaches the 
coronation ſermon, 357. publiſhes a paſ 
toral letter, which gives offence, 378. his 
reflections on the fight off of la Hogue, 
n. 1, 422. blames fir John Aſhby, n. 
2, ib. obſervations on the impriſonment 
of the peers for the ſham-plot, n. 1, 426. 
his paſtoral letter burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman, 428. preaches the 
thankigiving ſermon for the peace, 495. 
declared preceptor of the d. of Glouceſter, 
498. account of paſſing the act for the 
new Eaſt-India company, n. 2, 499. ob- 
ſervation on Q. Axx's firſt ſpeech, n. 1, 
543. reflections on ſir John Munden's 
trial, n. 1, 565. on fir George Rooke's 
conduct, n. 2 and 5, ib. farther reflec. 
tions on ſir George Rooke's conduct, n. 
5, 567. account of his conduct in 1703, 
n. 5, 585. reflections on a memorable 
debate in the houſe of lords, 717. a very 
odd paragraph in his hiſtory, with a re- 
flection upon it, n. 4, 727. 

Bux rox [ Bartholomew] of the exciſe- office, 
commited to new gate for forgery, zi. 500. 

Bur LER [James] created e. of Ormond by 
K. Epwaxo III, 7.460, 

BuTLtk [mr. Charles, brother to the d. of 
Ormond] created e. of Arran, ii. 439. 


Bu rrox | John] biſhop of Hereford, z. 543, 
or 541. 

By xG (ir George] takes a great number of 
French prizes, iii. 633. commands a ſqua- 
dron to oppoſe the intended invaſion, in 
1708, 684. purſues the French fleet, and 
takes the Salisbury, ib. convoys the Q. 
of Portugal to Lisbon, 705. 

Bronx [fir John] lieutenant of the Tower, 

accuſed by the commons, 11. 721. 


C 
An AL, council of K. Cxares II, fo 
call'd, zz. 116. deſigns of it, 117. 

dupleaſed with the K. 135. 

Cavs [Jack] makes an inſurrection in Kent, 
i. 660, 661. petitions the parliament, 
cuts to pieces ſome of the King's army, en- 
ters London, and beheads the high-trea- 
ſurer, 661. delerted and lain, ib. 

Capiz ſack'd by the Engliſh, fi. 363. 

Cavp1z, unſucceſsful attempt on that place, 
111. 565. the deſign abandon'd, 567. 

Capoc, abbot of Landcaerver, z. 47. 

Ca boo ax [brigadier] bravery at forcing the 

French lines, 171. 637. taken priſoner but 

releas'd again 553: [lieutenant general} en- 

ters the French lines at Pont a Vendin, 712. 

Czxsar [Charles, elq;] committed to the 
Tower, 111. 645. 

CalLLEMoTE's [monſieur la] bravery at the 
battle of the Boyne, where he is Kill'd, 
n. 2. iii. 387. 

Calais, beſieg d by K. Epwarp III. . 
479. taken, 480. [burgher of] his he- 
roic behavior, ib. ¶ town] filled with 
Engliſh, ib. loſt to the French, 7. 247. 
taken by the Spaniards, 372. 

bombarded, 7:7. 459. again bom- 
barded by fir Cloudeſly Shovel, 477. 

CALDPSTREAM, a truce concluded there, 7.784. 

CaLexbaR reformed by Pope Gregory XIII. 
11. 335+ 

Ca LIDONIANS, who they were, z. 16. 

CALLIERE [monſ.] ſent by France to Holland, 
to make overtures for a peace, iii. 479. 

Caligula, his fooliſh expedition againſt the 
Britons, i. 5. 

Caluuxx, a deity, Apelles's revenge on her, 
1. 125. n. 

Es [league of] againft the Venetians, 
ii. 9. [peace of] between CnARLES V 
Emperor, and FRAxN CIS I. of France, 115. 

Cau RIA [now Wales] the Britons retreat 
thither, z. 45- name changed by the 
Saxons, 1b. 

| Canripcs [univerſity of] founded by Ep- 
WARD the elder, 1. 117. colleges there, 
ib. n. 2. ſchools re-eſtabliſh'd there by 
Hexky I, 229. refuſes to admit a bene 
dictine monk to the degree of maſter of 
arts, iii. 260. 

—— [Ricyzary of Coningsburg, e. of] 
executed for a conſpiracy againſt HENRY V, 
i. 580 or 572. 

Campen [William] his character, and the 
character of his annals of Scotland, 21. 
284. reflection on ſome paſſages therein, 
303, 345 

CamELopunuM made a Roman colony, i. 7. 

Camrron ſfir Evan, with his highlanders] 
ſubmit to K. WILLIAM and C. Maxy, 
zi. 416. 


the affair of K. HEXRXL's divorce, zi. 107. 
deals doubly, ib. artfully ſpins out the af- 
fair, 111, 112. returns to Rome, 113. 

Canapa, unſucceſsful expedition thither, i. 
724. 

Canc1, a people of Britain, to the eaſt of 
Wales, i. 7. 

Cannon, fri uſed by the Engliſh at the 

battle of Crecy, i. 478. 

CAanon-LAaw,.. When introduced into Eng- 
land, 1. 245. | 

Canoxs, in the reign of K. Epcas, 1. 137. 
of Elfrick, 171. ſent by CARL EVS I. into 
Scotland, zz. 573. 

CANTERBURY, a church erected there, i. 77. 
[archbiſhop of, Elphegus] murdered by the 
Danes, i. 144. plunder'd and burnt, ib. 
Robert archbiſhop of] an enemy to 
e. Goodwin, 157. withdraws into Nor- 


mandy, and is deprived, 159. ſarch- 


Caurzjo [Cardinal] joined with Wolſey in | 


biſhops of] extend their juriſdiction over 
Wales, 248. [archbiſhop of, Hubert] ſpeech 
at the coronation of K. Joax, 297, emulates 
the K. 300. [Stephen Langton archbiſhop 
of elected, 3o5. the Pope exhorts the K. 
and clergy to acknowledge him, 306. ab- 
ſolves the K. 312. oppoſes an threatens 
him, ib. ſhews the barons the charter of 
Henry I. ib. proteſts againſt K. Jonx's 
reſignation, 31 Fl appeals to the Pope, ib. 
refuſes to publiſh the barons excommunica- 
tion, 317. made chancellor to Prince 
Lewis of France, 318. dies, 344. [Ri- 
chard le Grand, archbp. of,] choſen by the 
Pope, 345. diſcontented, 346. [Stratford] 
Roe a peace between K. EpwarD 
II, and the malecontent nobility, i. 460. 

CaxuTus, ſon of SwEN O, proclaim'd K. of 
England, i. 144. withdraws to Den- 
mark, but returns next year, and reduces 
molt of the kingdom, 145, 146. five 
battles between him and Edmund in one 
year, 146. gains a compleat victory, and 
refuſes a challenge from EpmunD, 147. 
divides the kingdom with EpmunD, ib. 
acknowledged ſole K. 148. attempts 
to gain the affection of the people, ib. 
ſends the two ſons of Epmuxp to be mur- 
der'd, 149. baniſhes the two Epwy's, but 
recalls and murders one of them, ib. mar- 
ries Emma of Normandy, ib. frees him- 
{elf trom ſome lords whom he apprehended, 
ib, taxes the Engliſh, and goes into Den- 
mark, ib. ratifies the Danifh laws, 150» 
goes againſt the Swedes, and ſeizes Nor- 
way, io. gives himſelf to devotion, and 
goes to Rome, where he makes preſents, 
and obtains favours for the Engliſh, ib. 
death and character, ib. 151. remarkable 
inſtance of his humility, 151. children, ib. 

CaryEL [Arthur lord] befieg'd in Colcheſter, 

11. 908. taken, 913. trial and defence, 
iii. . beheaded, 6. 

Carr [ſir Henry] made baron Capel of 
Tewksbury, 1. 416. 

CarAacTacus, K. of the Silures, taken pri- 
ſoner by Oltorius, an ſent to Rome, 1. 8. 
his ſpeech to the Emperor, ib. 

Caxaus ius aſſumes Imperial dignity, 7. 16. 
has Britain tor his ſhare, ib. is ſlain, ib. 
Carr [ür Robert] becomes K. James's ſavo- 
rite, ii. 415. made viſc. Rocheiter, &c. 
416. loaded with favors, acts prudently, 
ib. loves the counteis of Eſſex, 418. 
gets her divorced, and Overbury murder'd 
tor oppoling it, 419, 420. marries her, 
421. mace e. of Somerlet, ib. govern'd 
by the e. of Northampton, ib. loſes credit, 
and ſues for a pardon, 425. arreſted, 
426. condemned, and aiterwards par- 

don'd, 427. immenſe fortune, 430. 

CarDan, the Italian philoſopher, his cha- 
racter of K. EDWARD VI. f. 219. n. 5. 

Carew [Peter] concern'd with fir I homas 
Wyat in a conſpiracy againſt Q Maxx, 
ii. 2345 235 

Carey |fir Ron ERKTJ ſent to K. James I, 
with the news of Q. ELIZABETAU's death, 
ti, 388. 

Car Ry [Thomas Merks, biſhop of ] 
makes a remarkable ſpeech in K. Ri- 
CHARD'S favor, i. 547 or 545. impri- 
ſoned, 548 or 547. condemn'd for a con- 
{piracy, dies with fear, 552 or 550. 

CarL1sLE addreſs to K. James II, 77. 273. 

CarLovinciens and Merovingiens, Why 0 
called, i. 176, and n. 4. 

CarLowiTz [ treaty of] concluded by the 
mediation of England and Holland, 7/7. 

06. 

r [rear admiral] falſely aſpers d, zi. 
417. Kkill'd at the fight off of La Hogue. 
n. 2. 420. his dying words, ib. 

CaxTUAGENA ſubmits to K. CHarLes III, 
iii, 655. is retaken by the Spaniards, 
661. | 

CarTwrIGHT [dr. dean of Rippon] his 
gloſs on James II's promiſes, for which 
he is made biſhop of Cheſter, zz. 254. 

Casal taken by the confederates, . 462. 
reduced in 1706, by the d. of Savoy, 
661, 3 

Casa [fir Gregory} concern'd in the af- 

fair of K. HENRL's divorce, z7. 103. 

. CastmiR 
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Casiuix Prince] an account of him, 11. | 


326, 327, 328. | ; 

Cass1BELAax, K. of the Trinobantes, 2. 
introd. xi. beats the Romans, 1, 3. is 
defeated by them, 4. makes his peace, 
and pays tribute, ib. | 

Casriut (affairs of ] 5. 492. [Peter the 
Cruel, K. of] driven out of his kingdom, 
ib. reſtored by Edward Prince of Wales, ib. 
ingratitude, ib. cataſtrophe, 493- [HxRx, 
K. of] joins the French againſt the Eng- 
li, 496. [Pritie, K. of] arrives in 
England, and negociates ſeveral matters 
with K. Hexzxy VII, 806. 

CasTLEMaix [e. of, Roger Palmer ] ap- 
prehended for contriving the Meal-tub 
plot. 17. 194. acquitted, 196. 5 

CaTaLaxs ſubdue Tarragona, Tortoſa, Leri- 
da and Gironne for K. CnarLes III, zz, 
G10. their behavior after the peace of 
Utrecht, 745 

CaTALONIA, an inſurrection there, i. 397. 
ſubmits to K. CuarLes III, 934+ 

Car tau [treaty of] 77. 255, 250. 

phoned "aa, of Ricyuarpd III. be- 
trays lord Haſtings, 1. 734- executed, 


51. 

Cararay [Robert] chief of the Powder: plot 
conſpirators. 7. 404. : 

Carne, [daughter of CuUARL ES VI, K. 
of France] married to Hexry V, z. 598 
or 590. marries Owen Tudor, 642. 

Caruterxt, [daughter of K. FERDNAND 
of — married to Prince Arthur, 
1. 801. contracted to Prince Henry, 803. 
married to him after his acceſſion to the 
throne, ii. 6. perſuaded to deſiſt from 
her marriage claim, 107. appeals from 
the proceedings of the legates, 111. argu- 
ments againſt the divorce, 117. remarks 
on her conduct, 131. remains inflexible, 
but is ſtiled only Princeſs-dowager, 132. 
death and character, 143, and n. 3. di- 
vorce from K. HEN ANY repeal'd, 231. 

CarukklxE How Rb, niece to the d. of Nor- 

folk, married to K. HEN VIII, and de- 

clared Q. f. 166. cauſes alterations in 
matters of religion, ib. leudneſs diſco- 
ver'd, which ſhe confeſſes, 169. condemned 

and beheaded, 170. 

Catutrixt Parr, relict of lord Latimer, 
married to K. HENRY VIII. 178. fa 
vors the reformation, 188. accuſed to the 
K. but happily brings herſelf off, 189. 
married to the lord Thomas Seymour, 
202. dies, 206. 

CaTHeRINE of Portugal arrives in England, 
iii. 80. married to K. CHaRLEs II. ib. 

Carnolics Roman] injoy a large indul- 
gence, iii. 344. officers give uneaſineſs to 
the Pr. of Orange, 335. Princes favor the 
revolution, 340. voted for ever excluded 
from the ſucceſſion to the crown cf Eng- 
land, 342. 

Carwar [monſ.] ſucceſsful againſt the d. 
of Savoy, iii. 397. takes a great number 
of places, 409. wins the battle of Mar. 
ſiglia, 435. 

Caurioxary Towxs delivered to Q. EL1za- 
BETH, i:. 343. fold to the States by K. 
James, I. 430. 

Caxrox [William] the hiſtorian, i. 822. n. 

Ce, biſhopof the Northumbrians, i. 86. 

Cr Ars, K. of Mercia, 7. 60. 

CzciL ür William] in favor with Q. EL1z a- 
BETH, i. 265. plot againſt him, and the 
occaſion, 299. made lord Burleigh and 
treaſurer, 310. dies, 377. 

Cecil [Robert] ſon of the treaſurer, made 
ſecretary of tate, 11. 373. devoted to K. 
James, 389. created e. of Salisbury, 390. 
made treaſurer, 410. ſpeech to the parlia- 
ment for K. James, 411, 412. artifice 
to limit the K's bounty, 416. dies, 417. 

C:ciu [Sir Edward} his expedition to Spain, 
21. 497. 

Cab, biſhop of the Eaſt Saxons, i. g1. 
Copa, Adda, Beti, and Diurna, miſſiona- 
ries to the Mercians, i. 9o. 

CzpwaALLa, K. of Weſſex, i. 71. 

CELano [battle of ] i. 393, 

CEL1nacy of prieſts, when injoined in Eng- 


land, i. 171. tranlactions concerning it, 248. 


Cexetm, K. of Mercia, z. 62. 

Cexsvs, Eſchwin, and Centwin, Kings of 
Eſſex, i. 70. 

CenuLlryn, K. of Weſſex, i. 772. 

CerrED, K. of Northumberland, 7. 58. 

CexreD, K. of Mercia, 1. 60. 

CeoLRED, K. of Mercia, i. 60. 

Croturru, K. of Northumberland, 1. 58. 

CexnTwin, K. of Weſſex, 7. 70. 

CzoLULPH, K. of Mercia, z. 62. 

CEeoLuULPH, K. of Weſſex, i. 70. 

CeoLrick, K. of Weſſex, z. 70. 

CrokLEs, or tradeſmen among the Saxons, 
what, 3. 178. | 

Crapick arrives in Britam, 7. 36. beats 
Cador, the nephew of Arthur, 37. 1s de- 
feated by Arthur, ib. ſlays Ambroſius, 38. 
founds the Kingdom of Weſſex, 39. wins 
the battle of Chardſley, 40. takes the Iſle 
of Wight, ib. dies, 41. eg 

CessaATioN of arms between the French 
and the Engliſh publiſn'd, zi. 737. twice 
renew'd, 738. in Catalonia, ib. between 
France and Portugal, 739. 

CertTE taken by fir John Norris, but aban- 
don'd again, i. 714. SY 
Cevexxolts, a brief account of that people, 

n. 2 and 3. zi. 587. 
Cnaisz [F. la] his pernicious letters, iii. 336. 
CHALDGRAVE field battle, . 899. _ 
CHALLENGE from Philip of France to K. 


Ricyarp I. of England, which Philip | 


afterwards does not ſtand to, z. 293. 

CHaAmMBERs |alderman} refuſes to pay tonage 
and poundage, z:. 541. fined, 543. 

CHAmPioN at the coronation, the firtt ac- 
count of one, z. 508. 

CHANCELLORS, among the Saxons, what, 
. 177. 

Cuaxpos [John] made by Epwarp III. 
his lieutenant-general in France, 7. 490. 
his character, ib. dies, 496. 

CAN TRx lands alienated, ii. 196. reſtored 
to K. Epward VI. 202. 

CHARLEMAGNE, Emperor, attempts to con- 
quer the Saxons, 1. gg. 

CaHalterRoy bombarded by monſ. de Bouflers, 
iii. 424. taken by the French, 435. 

CHARLES [Prince] ſon of K. James I. 
created Prince of Wales, iz. 429. treaty 
for his marriage with the Infanta of Spain, 
|= Ge out for Spain, 468. not 
uffer'd to ſee the Infanta in private, ib. 
letters to the Pope, 469. ſwears to the 
marriage-articles, 472. waits for a new 
diſpenſation, which he wiſhes may never 
arrive, ib. leaves a proxy to celebrate the 
marriage, and returns home, 475. pre- 
vails on the K. to break off the treaty, ib. 
treaty tor his marriage with Henrietta Ma- 
ria of France, 477—485. ſuſpected by 
his father, on Gondomar's inſinuation, 481. 
procures the diſgrace of the lord- treaſurer 
and the e. of Briſtol, 482. articles of his 
marriage, 484, 485, 486. [I. K. of Eng- 
land] projects concerning the regal power, 
and the Palatinate, 489. married, 491. 
firlt ſpeech in parliament, ib. 492. anſwers 
in 2 to a petition againſt popiſh re- 
cuſants, 492. brings the examination of 
Montague's book trom before the com- 
mons to his council, ib. ſends for the 
parliament, and haſtens the 2 493. 
anſwers their petition againſt recuſants, 
494. executes not his promiſes, 495. de- 
termines to diſſolve the parliament, where- 
upon the commons draw up a declaration 
in their own defence, 496. fits out a fleet 
againſt Spain, and extorts loans, ib. calls 
a new parliament, and is crowned, 497. 
thanked for his anſwer to the petition a- 
gainſt recuſants, 498. orders the judges 
to proceed againſt recuſants, ib. writes 
to the ſpeaker to haſten a ſupply, 499. re- 
plies to the commons anſwer, 500. ſpeech 
to the parliament at Whitehall, 5o1, 502. 
conſents to the proſecution of Buckingham, 
05. ſpeech to the lords in Buckingham's 

vor, 507. ſupports his favorite, and 
writes to the commons for a ſupply, 508. 
diſſolves the parliament againſt the advice 
of the lords, 510. declaration, notifying 
the cauſes of aſſembling and diſſolving the 


92 
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two laſt parlia ments, 513, 514, 515. re- 
marks on it, 5 15. proclamation againſt 
the commons remonſtrance, 516. other 
N ib. prevents Buckingham's 
ing accuſed in the ſtar- chamber, ib. in- 
ſtructions to the commiſſioners for raiſin 
a loan, ib. 517. ſtate of his affairs, — 
reaſons of his conduct, 518, indeavors 
to break with France, 519. ſends a fleet 
to Rochel, 520. calls a parliament, and 
demands a ſupply, 521. view in his 
ſpeech, 523. demands of the commons, 
524. ſeveral meſſages. to them, ib. 525. 
reply to the petition about billeting ſol- 
diers, 527. indeavors to prevent the pe- 
tition of right, 528. more meſlages to the 
commons, 529, 530. letter to the lords, 
which is communicated to the commons, 
531. ſpeech before reading the petition, 
532. reply to it, 533. meſſages, 34. 
gives a more ſatisfactory anſwer to the pe- 
tition, 535. cancells the commiſſion for 
raiſing money without parliament, 539. 
ſpeeches concerning tonage and poundage, 
540, 542. proclamations, 541. forbids 
the commons to meddle with religious 
matters, which they regard not, 542. 
ſpeech at diſſolving the parliament, 544. 
propoſes queſtions concerning ſome impri- 
ſoned members to the judges, 545. decla- 
ration, notifying the cauſes of diſſolving the 
laſt parliament, 546—5 5 1. remarks taere- 
on, 551. prociamation againit falſe ru- 
mours touching parliaments, ib. makes 
peace with France, 552. ſupremacy con- 
ſidered, ib. revenues diminiſhed, ib. or- 
ders concerning the cuſtoms and militia, 
553. grants monopolies, ib. treat; of 
peace with Spain, ib. inſtructs the bps. 
againſt the presbyterians, ib. lends the K. 
of Sweden 10,000 men, ib. makes thoſe 
compound, who had negleGed to receive 
knighthood, 554. proclimation for lords 
and gentlemen to reſide on their eſtates, 
555- gains ſir Thomas Wentworth, and 
makes him preſident of the council at 
York, Ec goes to Scotland, and is 
crowned there, 557. indeavors to eſta- 
bliſh epiſcopacy there, 553. ſupports 
wakes, revels, and recreations on ſundays, 
559. ſuſpected of a icheme to re-eſtabliſh 
popery, and why, ib. inſtructions for the 
dean of his chapel at Edinburg, 560. firſt 
writ for ſhip-money, 562. requires the 
judges opinion concerning ſhip-money, 564. 
forbids departing the realm without his 11- 
cence, ib, forbids foreigners to fiſh on 
the Britiſh coaſts, 565. grants a commil- 
ſion about depopulations, ib. inſiſts on 
ſhip money, ib. publiſhes the judges opi- 
nion, 566. letter to the judges, and their 
anſwer, ib. deſigns touching Scotland, 
568. puts off ſending the new liturgy, 
but ſends the new canons into Scotland, 
573- ſends the liturgy, and orders it to 
be read, 574. proclamation concerning 
the doubtful meanings, 575. wrong mea- 
ſures with the Scots, 577. reaſons for 
what he did, 578. ſends marq. Hamil- 
ton to Scotland, who ſoon returns, ib. 579. 
declaration concerning ſcruples, 579. fur- 
ther affairs with the aſſembly, 580, 581, 
582. reſolves on a war with Scotland, 
and ſummons the lords to bring troops to 
York, 583. demands money of the cler- 
gy, ib, aboliſhes monopolies, 584. led 
into errors, ib. begins to miſtruſt his 
friends, ib. anſwers the Scots ſuit tor 
peace, 585. makesthe e. of Traquair high- 
commithoner, ib. inſtructions to the com- 
miſſioner, 586. letter to the arch-biſhop 
of St. Andrews, 587. prorogues the par- 
liament of Scotland, 589. refuſes audi- 
ence to the Scots committee, 590. rea- 
ſons for breaking with Scotland, ib. 591. 
ſpeech to a new 1 in England, 
592. 594. offended at the commons pro- 
cedure, 596. cauſes the lords to demand 
a conference. ib. 2 at diſſolving the 
rliament, 597. declaration of the cauſes 
= diſſolving it, ib. continues the convo- 
cation, 600. obtains a ſubſidy from the 
clergy, and raiſes mony by other __ 
ol, 
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IX 


601. affairs alter, 602. ſpeech to the 
great council of peers, 605. conduct du- 
ring the e. of Briſtol's trial, 606—636. 
writers of his hiſtory conſider'd, 636—640. 
Nate of his affairs, 640. ſpeech at open- 
ing a new parliament, 641. foreed to con- 
ſent to whatever the commons demand, 
647. ſpeech to the parliament concerning 
the biſliops, 655. why he favoured pa- 
piſts, 658. weaty with Scotland, 662. 
concedes to all the Scots demands, 663. 
compared to HENRY VIII. 664. ſpeech 
in favor of lord Strafford, 676. behavi- 
or during Strafford's trial, 677, 678. con- 
tributes towards uniting the puritans, 678. 
inclinable to give Spain part of the Iriſh 
army, 680. goes to Scotland, in order to 
ſatisfy the Scots, 631. why oppoſed after 
his conceſſions, 686. demands aid of the 
Scotiſh army againſt the Iriſh, 688. re 
ported to have given the Iriſh rebels a com 
miflion, ib. 689. returns from Scotland, 
690. refuſes a guard to the commons, 
691. anſwer to the petition Preſented to 
him, with the commons remonltrance, 702. 
declaration in anſwer to the remonltrance 
of the ſtate of the nation, 703—700. 
ſpeech to both houtes, 706. meſlage con- 
cerning ſix condemned prieſts, 707. offers 
to raiſe 10,000 men tor Ireland, 708. 
ſeats a guard near the parliament, ib, ſpeech 
concerning the bill for preſſing ſoldiers, 709. 
anſwers the petition of both houſcs, i0. 
removes Balfour, lieutenant of the Tower, 
ib. and gives the place to Lunzford, 710. 
anſwers the lords petition in favor of tne 
e. of Newport, ib. injvins the or mayor 


to prevent diſorders, 713. anfwer to che 


commons petition for a guard, 7:4. or- 
ders a peer and five commy.icrs itz de ac 
cuſ-d of high ticaion, 715. deans tue 
five cormoners, 716. goes to che lower 
houſe wen a guard, and ipcech there, ib. 
ſpeech to h common-couacil of London, 
— Jing the five members, 717. auer 
to the city's petition, ib. quits Lonuun, 
repents his conduct, and ſends to the com- 
mons, 713. more meſſages relating to the 
five members, 719. aims different from 
the parliaments, 722. complains of mr. 
Pym's ſpeech, 726. differs with the par- 
liam:at about the militia, ib. meſlages, 
aniwers, and declarations, about that af- 
fair, 727—747. removes to the north, 
ib. proclamation againit the parliament's 
ordinance, 747. meſſage, containing ma- 
ny conceilions, 748. iſſues a proclamation 
againſt papiſts, 749. informs the parlia- 
ment of his deſign to go into Ire:and, ib. 
anſwer to their petition on that attai', 750. 
appears before Hull, and denied admittance, 
751, 752. demands juſtice upon Hotham 
the governor, 752. attempts to gain Hull 
by inte ligence, ib. prepares for war, 753. 
propoſal to the Yorkſhire gentry, ib. aniwer 
to the declaration, or remonſtrance, oi the 
lords and commons, 762—770. breach 
with the parliament explained, 770. re- 


ceives the great ſeal, and ſharply anſwers |. 


the par ſiament's petition to disband his 
forces, 772. anſwer to the parliament's 
ninetcen propoſitions, 774—781. receives 
arms from Holland, and injoins his friends 
to leave the parliament, 781. inhibits the 
citizens of London to lend the parliament 
money, 782. fruſtrated in his project to 
ſeize the fleet, ib. beſieges Hull to no 
purpoſe, 783. ſummons his ſubjects to at- 
tend the royal ſtandard, ib. takes Lin- 
coln, and arrives at Nottingham, ib. ſets 
up his ſtanda:d, 784. in great danger at 
No. tingham, ib. propoles peace, with a 
view of its being rejected, 785. marches 
from Nottingham towards Wales, 786. 
proteſtation at the head of his army, ib. 
787. fixes his head quarters at Shrewsbury, 
and borrows the militia arms, 787. uni- 
verſity of Oxford give him their plate, ib. 
marches towards London, 788. tights El- 
tex at Edgetull wich doubttul ſucceſs, ib. 
789. retires to Oxford, 789. friends at 
London propole a peace, ib. 790. an- 
{wers the parliament's declaration, 790. 


order for papiſts to provide arms, 791. of- 
fers a pardon to the Londoners, ib. re- 
ceives the parliament's committee with a 
propoſal fp ace of Colebrook, and im- 
mediately 1 attacks Brent ſord, 
793. attempts to juſtify his conduct, ib. 
remarks on the principles he would have 
eſtabliſhed, 795, 796. aſſociation in his 
favor, 796. gets ſeveral priſoners of war 
condemned, who are ſaved by the pariia- 
ment's declaration, 796, 797. anſwer to 
the London petition, and order to the ſhe- 
riffs, 797. ſupplied from Holland, 798. 
treats of a peace, which neither party de- 
fires, 799g—8g07. view in propofing a 
ceſſation, 807. tries in vain to relieve 
Reading, 808. about to quit Oxford on 
a falſe alarm, ib. re-iniorced by the . 
809. beſieges Glouceſter, 810. fights.the 
firſt battle of Newbury, 811. in vain for 
bids taking the covenant, 818. an'wer to 
the Scots manifeſto, 819, treats witi tue 
Iriſh, 819, 820, 821. allows free com- 
merce between his quarters and London, 
which the commons turbid, 822. meilen- 
ger ſeized for wanting a ſafe conduct, ib. 
ſucceſs, and declaration aſter it, 823. tries 
in vain to gain the e. of Eſſex, 826. pro- 
teſtation concerning religion, 827. accu- 
ied by the parliament of the Iriſh rebellion, 
ib.—330. revenues ſeized, 831. mant- 
teſto touching religion, 834. meſſage to 
both houſes concerning a peace, 335. raiſes 
mony by loan, 836. 
Marſton-moor, 838. quits Oxfor!, 845. 
marches weſtward, 842. metſage to both 
houſes, which is not aniwered, ib. ſpeech 
to the Somerſethhire men, ib. foilows El: 
ſex, and writes to him about a peace, 843. 
another meſſage to the parliament unre- 
gar ded, 844. attacks Piymouth without 


lucceſs, ib. marches towards London, but 
meets obſtructions, 8.17. 846. fights the 


ſecond battle of Newbury, and retires to 
Wallingford, 846. carries off the cannon 
from Dennington-c:ſtle, in ſight of the ene 
my, ib. treats with the parliament at Ux- 
bridge, 849—$z37. letters between him 
and the (during the treaty, 854, 355- 
ſtate of his affairs, 857. fights the battle 
of Naſeby, and is entirely routed, 861, 
862. papers taken, 862. retires into 
Wales, ib. quits Wales, takes Hunting- 
don, and marches to Hereford, 864. rout- 
ed before Cheſter, and retircs again to 
Wales, ib. 865. ftrives in vain to obtain 
a peace, 865, 866. treaty with the Iriſh 
rebels, 867, 868. counſel'd to join the 
Presbyterians, but rejects the propolal, 869, 
goes to the Scotiſh army, ib. who carry 
him to Newcaſtle, 870. writes to both 
houſes, and to the city of London, ib. 
anſwer to the parliament's propoſitions, 871, 
872, diſpoſal of his perſon debated on, 
872, 873. delivered to the parliament's 
commiſſioners, and carried to Holmby- 
houſe, 875. forcibly carried away from 
Holmby-houſe by the army, 878. con 
ducted to Newmarket, 879. flattered by 
the army, 888. conceives great hopes, 
but oyer-reached by Cromwell, 889. lets 
reſpected, ib. eſcapes from Hampton- 
court, 892. letter to both houſes left up- 
on his table, 893. letter from the iſle of 
Wight to both houſes, 894, 895. treats 
with the Scotiſh commiſſioners, 896---$99. 
anſwer to the parliament's commiſſioners, 
on their preſenting tour bills to be fign'd 
by him, as the terms of peace, 9oo. pro- 
jet in his favor, ib. his views, 903. 
inſurrections in his favor, in Wales aud 
Kent, 907. prejudiced by the eagerneſs 
of his friends, 914. treaty with him de- 
bated upon, 915, 916, 917. carried on, 


but interrupted and lengthened by new des» f 


mands on him, and the army's interpoſi- 
tion, 919---927. removed from the Iſle 
of Wight to Hurſt caſtle, 927. juſtice de- 
manded on him, 926, 930. trial deter. 
mined on, 930. brought to St. James's, and 
treated without —_— ib. ſubſtauce 
of his trial, 931---934. ſentenced and exe- 
cuted, 934. charaQter, 934, 935, 936. 
funeral, 934, n. 5. feventy thouſand 


army routed at 


— 


pounds allowed his ſon for a more pom- 
pous funeral, who pretend; the body could 
not be found, 11. 151, 157, and ib. n. 2. 
CaarLes [Prince] ſon of K. CARL ES, I. 
born, zi. 553. aſſembles forces in the weſt, 
863. retires to Cornwal and Scilly, ib. 
goes on board the revolted fleet, og. en- 
ters the Thames to meet Warwick, but 
fails back without fighting, ib. invited in- 
to Scotland, refuſes to go, 913. letter to 
the lords, 920. 
CHaRLes [II. K. of England ] aſſumes the 
title of King, iii. 6, treated cold!y in 
Holland, ib. proclaim'd in Scotland, but 
receives the news of it coldly, 9. ag unſt 
going to Scotland, io. commiſſions them. 
of Montroſe to invade that kingdom. ib. 


prepares for Ireland, but qui: his deſign, 


| ib. 11. writes to haſten Montroſe, 12. 


treats with the Scotiſh commillionecs at Bre- 
da, 1b. cannot bring t1cm to reaſonable 
terms, and therefore amuſes them, 13. 
comp'ains of Montroſc's execution, 14. 
ſigns the terms propoted to him, arrives in 
Scotland, and takes the coyenant, ib. ve- 
ry uneaſy, ib «i{covers ais religious prin- 
ciples, and loſes tw cots conidence, 15. 
publiſhes a ſtrange decturation, which dif. 
appoints his hopes, 17. flies, ib. brought 
back, and better treated, is. crowned, 
and appears at the head of the army, 
ib. marches into England, 19. unſuc- 
ceſoful, ib. defeated at Worceitcr, 10. flies, 
"1 arrives in France, 20. in great diſ- 
tie's, ib. circumſtances in France, 29. 
le!is tome ſhips, brought by Prince Rupert, 
ib. makes an alliance with Spain, 36. 
las a penſion of 6000 guilders a month, 
19. reides at Bruges, ib, gocs to Fonta- 
74012, 50. returns Without ſucces, 54. 
reftoration concerted, gs. affaics thought 
delperate, 505 ends a corimiſion to 
Monk, conititut. ug kim general, G2, de- 
claration to the lords, ib, 63, acknow- 
ledged by both lords and commons, 63. 
money ſent him, ib. proclaim'd, ib. ar- 
rive, at Wiitehail, 64. prepoſſeilions in 
his faror, much to the nation's hurt, ib. 
65. re.1,10n, 65. governing maxim, ib. 
faults, ib. good quaiitics, ib, forms his 
dcCoundqu, o. ſpeech to the lords concern- 
ing the act of indemnity, 67. ſpeech to 
both houſes, 68. inſlitates guards, 69. 
revenue ſettled, ib. ſins diverſe acts, and 
makes a ſpeech, 70. crown'd, 74. hif- 
torians of his reign characterized, ib. 
ſpeeches to the parliament, ib. 76, 78. 85. 
92. 96. 99. 114. 130. 135. 145. 150. 
152. 156. 159. 166. 168. 182. 185. 208. 
informs them of his intended marriage, 74. 
obtains a large ſupply, 77. married, 80. 
ſells Dunkirk, 8 1. conduct to the Presby- 
terians, 84. deſign in favoring them, 
85. anſwers to the parliament's addreſſes, 
86. 88. 133. 138. 139. 151. 158. 168. 
183. 183. 203. obtains another ſupply, 
87. makes a progrels, 88. demands of 
the Dutch reparation of damages, 90. bor- 
rows mony of the city, 91. retutes tha 
French K's mediation, ib. in treaty with 
the States, 101. mortified by De Ruyter, 
102. concludes a peace, ib. ſuſpected by 
the people, 03. lives in great ditorder, 
and is very profuſe, 111, kes teveral 
progreſſes, 112. ſends a fleet to the Me- 
diterrancan, ib. goes into the French in- 
terelt, ib. ſcheme for religion, ib. re- 
| ceives favorably the non. conformiſts peti- 
tion, 113. ſupremacy in Scotland enlarg'd, 
114. reconciles the two houtes of pariia- 
ment, 115. d-ſigns, ib. eſtabliſhes a ca- 
binet council, waxch is called the Cabal, 
116. mulkes a ſecret alliance with France, 
118. ceceives money from the K. of 
France, 123. examines Blood, who had 
ſtole the crown, ib. in waut, ſhuts up the 
exchequer, 124, 125, 129. intends to ſur- 
prize the Dutch Smyrna flect, but with- 
out ſucceſs, 125. declares for liberty of 
conſcience, 126. ſulpends the execution of 
two acts of parliament, 128. ſends em. 
baſladors to Holland, 129. demand; 
1,000,000 J. ſterling, and ſeveral other 
things of the Dutch, to grant them peace, 
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ib. in great difficulties, 134, 140. ad- 
dreſs'd on account of the d. of York's mar- 
riage, 139. mortihed by the parliament, 
141, 143. finks in his demands on the 
Dutch, 142. concludes a peace with the 

advice of parliament, 143. abandons him- 
ſelf to his pleaſures, ib. governed by his 
miſtreſſes, ib. 144. offers his mediation to 
che K. of France, who accepts it, 144. 
refuſes to diſſolve the parliament, ib. fix- 
ed in his reſolutions, 145. deſired by the 
commons to call home his forces from 
France, which he refuſes, 146. tries to 
procure a ſeparate peace both with France 
and Holland, 149. purſues his own inte- 
reſt, and not that of the kingdom, 152. 
preſſes a mony-bill, and is diſtruſted by 
the commons, ib. complains of an ad- 
dreſs of the commons, 3 him to a 
war with France, 153. perſuades the 
prince of Orange to a ſeparate peace with 
France, but in vain, 154. carries on ſe- 
cret negociations with France, 155. re- 
marks on his conduct, ib. concludes alli- 
*ances with the States, 156. complains a- 
gain of an invaſion of his prerogative in 
an addreſs of the commons, 157. asks 
the advice of the two houſes, 158. ſpeaks 
angri y to the commons, whoſe advice diſ- 
pleaſed him, ib. makes a ſecret treaty with 
France, for which he receives mony, ib. 
abuſed by the French K. 159. acquaints 
the parliament with the peace of Nime- 
guen, 1b. makes a league with the States, 
160. diſconcerts their meaiures, ib. in- 
formed of the popiſh plot, 162. forbids 
the publication of it, 103. indeavors to 
conceal it from the parliament, 160. ad- 
drefs'd concerning it, ib. 168. demands 
money, 169. diſſolves the parliament, at- 
ter it had fat eighteen years, 180. letter 
to the d. of York, who withdraws to Bruſ- 
ſels, 182. meets a new parliament, and 
differs with them about the choice of a 
ſpeaker, ib. interelts himſelf for the e. of 
Danby, 183. forms a new council, 184. 
acquaints the parliament with it, ib. pro- 
rogues the parliament, who were preparing 
a bill of excluſion, 188, 189. diſſolves 
the parliament, 193. falls ſick, ib. changes 
in his council, 194. addreſs'd for a par- 
lament, which meets, and is * ed, 
195. filences a report of the d. of Mon- 
mouth's legitimacy, 196. ſends away the 
d. of Vork, 197. diſſembles, 198. ſends 
to the commons, to interrupt them in the 
excluſion- bill, 200, 201. anſwer to their 
addreſs on the bill of excluſion, 205. preſ- 
ſed in vain to forſake the d. of York, ib. 
206. diſſolves the parliament, and calls 
one at Oxford, 206. goes to Oxford be- 
fore the time of their meeting, which occa- 
ſions ſuſpicion, 208. ſpeech to the Ox- 
ford parliament, ib. diſſolves it, 210. go- 
verns arbitrarily, and from what caules, 
ib. publiſhes a declaration of the reaſons 
for diſſolving the two laſt parliaments, 211. 
ſlatter'd in addreſſes, which he takes well, 
ib. runs in debt, 215. ſends out a writ 
of Quo Warranto againſt the city of Lon- 
don, 216. ſuſpected of the e. of Eſſex's 
murder, 219. impoſes a lord-mayor and 
other magiſtrates on the city of London, 
223. pardons the d. of Monmouth, but 
requires a letter from him owning his guilt, 

ib. by what means confirmed in abſolute 
power, 224. gets the charters of the 
principal boroughs into his hands, 226. 
muſters his forces, ib. diſſolves the ec 
cleſiaſtical commiſſion, ib. ſtatue erected 
to him, ib. forms new projects, 227. dies, 
ib. extract from dr. Welwood concerning 
his death, ib. 228. from dr. Burnet on 
the ſame ſubject, 228, 229, 230. other 
particulars, 230. character, by dr. Bur- 
net, 231, 232. by the d. of Bucking- 
ham, 232, 233. compared, 234. ingra- 
titude to the Derby family, 21, n. 2. 
miſtreſſes and children, n. 2, 234. fu- 
neral, 236. compared with K. Jaws II. 
288. 

CHarLes V. [ Emp. of Germany] quarrels 


with Francis K. of France, ii. 54. * 


intrigues, wars, and negociations, with the | 
K's of France and England, the Pope, &c. 
ib.—243. interviews with K. HENRY 
VIII. 57. character and diſpoſition, 58, 
59. moderation after the victory of Pa- 
via, 88. anſwer to K. HE NAL 's demands, 
97. attempts to ſet the K's of England 
and France at variance, 98. 
the Engliſh and French heralds on their 
declaring war againſt. him, 104. promi- 
ſes to attempt the Proteſtants extirpation, 
115. conduct in the affair of K. Hex- 
RY's divorce, 113. great deſigns, 138. 
propoſes and concludes the marriage of his 
ſon Philip to Q. Marr, 232, 233. re- 
ſigns his dominions to his ſon and brother, 
and retires, 243. remarkable ſaying of his, 
ib. n. 3. dies, 253. | | 

CHarLEes XII. [K. of Sweden] lands near 
Copenhagen, 1%. 520. formidable confe- 
deracy againſt him, 532. raiſes the ſieges 
of Riga and Narva, ib. defeats 80,000 
Ruſſians with a tenth part of the number, 
ib. invades Saxony, 661. the eyes of 
all Europe upon him, 672. anſwcr to the 
d. of Marlborough's ſpeech, 673. intire 
ly defeated by the Mluſcovites at Pultowa, 
eſcapes wich a {mall number to Bender, 


704. 

CHarLes (archduke of Auſtria] proclain'd 
K. of Spain at Vienna, #i. 588. 

CnARLESs III. [K. ot Spain] viſited by the d. 
of Marlborough, zi. 596. comes to Eng- 
land, and is iplendidly entertain'd by the 
Queen, 593. 1s convoy'd by the Engliſh 
fleet to Lisbon, 607. his magnificent re- 
ception there, 608. is convoy d to pain 
by the Engliſh fleet, 63 3. lands at Gi- 
braltar, and takes poſſeiſion of that king- 
dom, ib. takes Barcelona, and makes his 
public entry into that city, 634. his ſea. 
tonable reiolution, n. 2. ib. proclaim'd at 
Madrid, 656. 
Saragoſla, and joins the allies too late, ib. 
marries a Princeſs of Woltembuttle, 692. 
goes to Madrid, 713. is oblig'd to return 
rial throne, 723. 

CnARLES VI. Emperor of Germany] crown'd 
at Francfort, zi. 724. ſends circular letters 
to the Princes of the Empire, to exhort 
them againlt the peace, 727. writes to 
the States general on the ſame account, ib. 

Cnarnock [Jehni enters into a plot to aſla- 
flinate Q. ELIZABETH, f. 346. 

CHARNOcx, one of the aſſaſſines, condemned 
and executed, 11. 472. 

CnARTA Macxa [the great Charter] grant- 
by K. John, i. 316. recited in Latin and 
Engliſh, with notes, 321—333. 

CuarTaA DE ForesTa [the charter of Fo- 
reſts] granted by K. John, z. 316. reci- 
ted, 334. 

CARTER of Ethelwolph for paying of 
tythes, 1. 134. of the clergy, violated by 
W1LL1aM the Conqueror, 205. of He x- 
ry I. to the people, 224. 

CaaRTERs of the principal boroughs ſurren- 
der'd to K. CHARLES, iii. 226. 

CuAR TER of London declared forfeited, 171. 
216. 

CHaTHam, Engliſh ſhips burnt there by De 
Ruyter, 11. 102. 

Caaucer [ Geoffery] the famous poet, . 
570, or 567. 

CHEAULIN K. of Weſſex, his exploits, i. 43, 
44- 

Cukxx OUR [ſiege of] i. 592 or 583. 

CurRBOURG, French men of war burnt there, 
iii. 420. 

Cuksnikk made a principality, z. 526. 

CuksrER [county of] united to the crown, 
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CaicxeLEy [ Henry ] bp. of St. Davids, 
made archbp. of Canterbury, 575 or 572. 
ſpeech to K. Henry V. 577 or 574. in 
parliament, 578 or 574. dies, 654. cha- 
racter, 822, 

CnicuksrER [bp. of, chancellor] refuſes to 
give K. Hexgy III. the great ſeal, 1. 353. 

CaiLp [fir Joſiah] examin'd in the affair of 
the Eaſt-India company, ii. 452. 


anſwer to |} 


trifles away his time at 


CHorsy [the abbot de] verſes on the report 
of K. WiLLiam's being kilbd at the 
Boyne, n. 7. i. 387. 

Cavrcn, diſputes about that word, 3. 81 f. 

CHURCH of the Britons not ſubject to the &% 
of Rome, 1. 97. ; 

Cuuacu, ſtate of it in Britain, from its con- 
verſion to the coming of the Saxons, 7. 
24---27. from the arrival of the Saxons 
to the retreat of the Britons into Cambria, 
47, 48. from the converſion of the En- 
gliſh to the the diſſolution of H ptarchy, 76 
---97. from the union of the ſeven I.ing- 
doms to the death of Epw..zp the Mar- 
tyr, 134---139. from the rein of £1K4EL- 
RED II. to the Norman conqueſt, 170--- 
174. from the Norman conq1ueit to the 
death of K. S Eur, 2:6- 257, during 
the re gnsof HEN Ii, Ric gar |, Joux, 
and HEXRY I. I, 395—40;. from the 
acceſſi n of E:warp I to che depoſition 
of Ricyaru II, 53; -543 ia the fif- 
teenth century, 810---82 2. 

Cnusch o. England, its opinion of the Eu- 
chariſt, ; 170. of the invocation of the 
Virgin N ary and the ſaints, 171. of extreme 
unction, ib. changes introduc' in it by 
the Norman conguelt, 246, departs from 
former principles, and takes meaſures to 
opp-ie K. James II. ii. 275. unites with 
the Presbyterians, ib. danger of it from 
. JaMEs, 341. oppreſs'd by him in Ire. 
land, 368. voted by parliament not in 
danger, 644. 

SELLING a bill for erecting 50 new ones, 
#11, 35 

CHURCHILL [John] created lord Churchill, 
111. n. 3. 215. goes to the Prince of O- 
range, and ſends a letter to K. James, 287, 
created e. of Marlborough, 356. 

CHURCHILL [brigadier] takes the d. of Ber- 

wick priſoner, 111. 434, [general] made 

governor of Bruſſels, 65 1. beſieges and 

takes Dendermond, 653 


Cix1561L, K. of Weſſex, 5. 70. 


purſues K. Puirir, defeats his army, and | Cix1561L and Qyictin, K's of Weſſex, f. 


70. 


to Catalonia, 714. acceeds to the Impe- | Cixque-PorTs eſtabliſhed by K. ax, 5. 


320. 
Ciss a, K of Suſſex, i. 68. 
CisTERCIANs, uſed ill by the Pope's legate, 


1. 377 

* A taken by the Portugueſe, 
my. 58. 

CiviL Leer, 700,000 1. per ann. allowed 
for it, 111. 496. 

CLaxcarTyY (e. of] taken priſoner at Cork, 
mi. 395. 

CLaRENCE [Thomas d. of] ſlain in France, 
i. 601 or 592. 

CLaRENCE | George Plantagenet, d. of] bro- 
ther of EDWARD IV. joins the e. of War- 
wick againſt his brother, 2. 698. marries 
Warwick's daughter, ib. declares for the 
rebels, 700. makes a private agreement 
with EDpwARD, 702. declared one of the 
governors for K. Henry VI, 704. raiſes 
troops ſeemingly for HENRY, with which 
he goes over to EpwaRD, 706, 707. ſuſ- 
pected by EDwaRD, condemned, and 
drown'd in a but of Malmſey, 721, 722. 

CLARENDON [| fir Roger] fon of Epwarp 
the Black Prince, executed, z. 555 or 553. 

CLAREXDoN [e. of] character 5 his hiſto- 
TY, ii. 637. See Hyde, Edward. 


againſt by the commons, zi, 205. made 

lord privy-ſeal, 236. and lord lieutenant of 

Ireland, 250. diſplaced, 256. joins other 

lords to petition the Prince of Orange, 

286. 

| CLarces [Thomas] ſent by the committee 
of ſafety to Monk, #7. 55. om he 
Joins, ib. 

CL avpivs reduces part of Britain into a pro- 
vince, i. 6, 7. 

CLemexT [Pr. of Bavaria} acknowledg'd 
Elector, and archbiſhop of Cologn, 71z. 

. 

8 oppoſe the coronation of Epcar 
ATHELING, 7. 198. declare for King 
STEPHEN, 234. elect Maud the Emprefs, 

240. 


CLaRENDON [ Henry Hyde, e. of] petition'd 
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2:0. ſubmit to K. HENRY II, 264. ex- 
communicated by Becket, 268. [| forein ] 
a confederacy againſt them, 347. [Engliſh} 
locking anſwer to K. HENRY III, 370. 
haughtineſs abated by K. EDWAAD I, 430. 
order'd to arm by EDUwARD III, 495. n. 
debate how to root out the Lollards, 572 
or 568. obtain the K's leave to proſecute 
Oldcaſtle, 572 or 569. give the K. part 
of their revenues, to prevent his ſeizing all, 
577 or 574. decide in favor of K. Hex- 
Ry VIII, with regard to his divorce, ii. 
121. condemned tor breach of the ſtatute 
of Præmunire, ib, acknowledge the K. 
head of the church, 122. pardoned, ib. 
opinion concerning councils, 149. mur. 
mur at ſome injunctions laid on them, and 
ſtir up commotions, 150, 151. diſpoſition 
at Q. Mary's acceſſion, 232. diſpute be- 
tween popiſh and proteſtant, 237. few 
of them refuſe to comply with the refor- 
mation, 255. countenance K. James's 
ſcheme of arbitrary power, 402. impoſe an 
oath, and give K. CHarLes a ſubſidy, 601. 
make large conceſſions to the Presbyterians, 
7ii. 113. preach up paſſive obedience, 214. 
forbid to preach on controverted points, 
Cr of London in the utmoſt perplexity, 
iii. 336. refuſe to read K James's decla- 
ration, ib. [High-Church] diſcontented, 


56. 

Ci EVES [duchy of] ravaged by the French, 
iti. 5 56. 

er [ſir Robert] takes part with Per 
kin Warbeck, i. 786. betrays his ſecrets 
to K. HE ax, 787. 

CLirrord [fir Thomas] made treaſurer of 
the houſhold, 7ii. 112. one of the cabal, 
116. character, ib. adviſes the K. to 
ſhut up the Exchequer, 124. created Id. 
Clifford, 128. reſigns his office of lord- 
treaſurer, and retires into the country, 138. 
dies, ib. 

CLosETTING, riſe of that word, ii. 254. 
the practice, ib. 273. 

CLoTHlERs mutiny, zz. 105. 
CLoTrwokrTHyY [fir John] one of the eleven 
members accuſed by the army, ii. 881. 
CLyToxs, the title of the Saxons Princes, its 

origin, &c. 1. 176. 

Con nau, 1d. See fir John Oldcaſtle. 

Conorn { colonel de] detends a fort at the 
caſtle of Namur, i. 423. burns Givet 
with the magazines there, 479. forces 
and demoliſhes the French lines, 554. 
breaks into their intrenchments, 590. 

Coix, bad ſtate of it inquired into, i. 455. 
report of a committee of the houſe of com- 
mons concerning it, ib. act to prevent 
the clipping and coining it, 456. ill ſlate 
of it recommended, by K. WiLL1am, to 
the conſideration of the parliament, 463. 
debates in the houſe of lords, concerning 
re- coining the filver, 464. reſolved to re- 
coin it, 465. debate about raiſing the 
ſtandard, ib. reſolution thereupon, 466. 
inconvenieucies attending the calling it in, 
ib. reſolutions of the commons thereupon, 
ib. an act for remedy ing the ill ſtate of 
the coin paſs'd, 467. 

Coxe [ſix Edward] lord-chiet-juſtice, diſpla- 
ced tor oppoſing the K's prerogative, zz. 
429. ſpeech concerning grievances, 5 23. 
concerning the petition of right, 531. 

CoLlcutsTER bloc d up by Fairfax, zz. 908. 
ſurrenders at diſcretion, 913. 

CoLemax [Edward] tried for the popiſh plot, 
iii. 170. letters produced againſt him, 
171. defence, 172. condemned, and ex- 
ecuted, ib. pernicious tendency of his let- 
ters, 336. 

Col UE to qualify young men for the ſer- 
vice of the ſtate, project of one, 22, 161. 


. 

Cates do [ Stephen] called the Proteſtant 
Joiner, ſent to the Tower, 21. 212. tried 
tor high-treaſon, and executed, ib. 

CoLMaAN, biſhop of the Northumbrians, 7. 
84, 85. | 

cee l of ] enters into ingagements 
with France, zz. 533. puts all his ſtrong 
places into the poſſeſſion of France, 5 54. 


— 


CoLumsa, abbot of Dearmach, 1. 47. 

CoLumsus [Chriſtopher] his firſt voyage to 
America, 1. 784. 

Cougar, ſingle, in criminal matters, . 190. 

ComMmenDan's, diſpute concerning them be- 
tween K. James I, and his judges, 11. 

28. 

Comnnbrone, legate from the Pope in Eng- 
land, zi. 231. 

ComMeRce with France prohibited, 171. n. 2. 


375: 
. of three general officers ſuper- 
ſeded, 111. 716. their ſuppoſed crime, ib. 
Commiss10NERs [the twenty-four] eſtabliſhed 
by the parliament of Oxford, z. 379. 
CommiTTEE of Safety fet up by the army, 
iii. 54. reſtore the rump parliament, 56. 
Commons, obſervations on their rights, i. 379. 
petition K. HEN Y IV to ſeize the church 
revenues, 560 or 557. preſent an addfeſs 
againſt the clergy, and another in favor of 
the Lollards, 566 or 563. another againſt 
the clergy, 577 or 574. take ſome ſteps 
to the ſame purpoſe, 17. 125, 126. ad- 
dreſs Q Maxx againſt her marriage with 
PaiLie, 232. addreſs Q. ELIZABETH to 
marry, 254, 282. dilpleaſed with King 
James, 402, 412, 413. examine grie- 
vances, 423. declare for the defence of 
the Palatinate, 448. remonſtrances to K. 
James on the ſtate of affairs, 450, 451. 
petition {ent with the remonſtrance, 452, 
453. proteſtation, 456. ſeveral of them 
impriſoned, 458. declaration on their dil. 
ſolution by K. CrarLes I, 496. exa- 
mine grievances, 498, 523, 524, 542, 642, 
645 648. petitions, ſpeeches, aniwers, 
addreſſes, remonſtrances, &c. of them and 
their ſpeaker to K. CyaRLEs I, 500, 503, 
503, 599, 510, 525, 526, 529, 532, 535, 
538, 539—540, 542, $544, 691, 702. 
examine the d. of Buckingham's conduct, 
500. and proceedings againſt him, 505— 
509, 534. Clamorous about the impriton- 
ment of their members, go7. not fatis- 
fy'd with the K's anſwer to the petition of 
right, 534. fatisfhed, 535. reſolve againſt 
Buckingham, Neile, and Laud, ib. vow 
concerning religion, 542. quarrel with the 
K. about tonage and poundage, 544. de- 
bate on the convocation, 546. proceedings 
concerning religion, 65 3—658, 680. pro 
teſtation, 665. proceeding concerning a 
plot to ſeduce the army, 664—670. la- 
bor to exclude the biſhops, 679, 684. ex- 
plain a clauſe in the proteſtation, 680. op- 
poſe the lending of forces to Spain, ib. 
jealous of the K. and ſend a committee to 
watch him in Scotland, 681. votes and 
declaration againſt innovations, 682. dif- 
fer with the peers, ib. remonſtrance of 
the kingdom's condition, 687, 692—— 
702. Votes about Ireland, 687. inſtruc- 
tions to the committee in Scotland, ib. 688, 
impriſon two lords ſent from Ireland, 708. 
accuſe the proteſting biſhops of high-trea- 
ſon, 713. defire a guard, ib. procedure 
concerning the five members, 715—720. 
ſend fir John Hotham to ſecure Hull, 721. 
vote for Kingly government, 914. redu- 
ced to all independants, make an ordinance 
for trying the K. 930. vote the peers 
concurrence not neceſlary, 931. erect their 
high court of juſtice, ib. exclude the K's 
ſon, 7/7. 4. aboliſh the houſe of peers and 
monarchy, ib. principles, ib. paſs the 
excluſion bill, 2. 200. addreſs to King 
James II, 252. preſs K. WiLLtam to a 
war, 361. diſlatisfied with his ſpeech af- 
ter the peace of Ryſwick, 496. expreſs 
their diſguſt at a ſpeech of K. WiLLiam's, 
513. addreſs K. WILLIAM to enter into 
negociations, in concert with the States- 
general, for the preſervation of the peace 
of Europe, 521. declare for the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, 522. expreſs their diſlike of 
the partition-treaty, 523. advice to King 
WiLLI1aM, 524. reſent ſome expreſſions 
made uſe of by lord Haverſham, 528. 
reaſons for not appearing at the trial of lord 
Sommers, ib. warm and remarkable re- 
ſolution, 529. vote thanks to the d. of 
Ormond, and fir George Rooke, 572. re- 


| 


ERS 


ſolutions againſt the biſhop of Worceſter, 
573. as io their privileges, 666. addreſs 
in favor of the d. of Marlborough, 668. 
reſolutions concerning the ſea ſervice, 680. 
concerning Scotland, ib. addre's the Q. 
to ſend the d. of Marlborough ſpeedily to 
Holland, 709. inquire into abuſes in the 
victu lling office, 718. repreſentation of 
grievances to Q Axx, 720. reſolutions on 
the itate of the war, 732. repreſentation 
to the Q. grounded thereupon, ib. debates 
thereupon, ib. reſolution concerning a 
Peace, 734. 

Cou uux tox: table placed altar-wiſe, zi. 561. 

Courrox [Henry] biſhop of London, ſuſ- 
pended, for not ſuſpend ng dr. Sharp, iii. 
256. reſtored, 279. 

ConcLave, proceeding there at the election 
of Clement VIII. zi. 74. 

CoxnreDERACY. See League, Aſſociation. 

CoNteEss1uN of Faith [the firſt Engliſh pro- 
teſtant] 77. 215. 

Coxgakss at the Hague, iii. 401. liſt of 
—— perſons, who aſſiſted at it, n. 2, 
ib. ä 

Cox ixsuA AEK [| count] murders Thomas 
Thynne, eſq; 11. 215. 

Cox qu EO, remarks on that name, as given 
to WiLLiam the Firſt, 1. 213. 

CoxsPiRacy. See Plot. 

* { council of] an account of it, 
i. 811. | 
CONSTAXTINE the Great, ſtate of Britain un- 

der him, 1. 16. 

Cos r AN HIN E, a private ſoldier, elected Emp. 
1. 19. | 

CoxsrAN TIE, K. of Scots, his wars with 
ATH&LSTAN, 1. 120. lain, 121. 

COnNSTANTINE, a citizen of London, hang'd 
tor a riot, i. 340. 

CoxsTAxTINOPLE [C Emanuel Paleologus, 
Emp. of] comes to England, i. 553 or 
552. 

Coxsraxrivs, Emp. of the weſt, dies at 
York, ;. 16. 
CoxnsTiTuTION [Engliſh] remarks on it, 5. 
527 or 525.* : 
CoxsT1Tu Tons [ eccleſiaſtical ] reaſons for 
altering them, 11. 143. [ ten ] drawn up 
by the conyocation, and approved by K. 
Hex VIII. 148. ä 

CoxTRACT between K. and people debated 
of, iii. 298. 

Cox rRATEEs for cloathing the army cal d 
to an account, 27. 448. 

CoxnTRa-remonſtrants, the Gomariſts ſo call'd, 
ii. 415. ; 

CoxvexT10N, remark on the word, 7:7. 295. 

Coxvention ſummon'd by the Pr. of Orange, 
meets, 277. 297, 342. proceedings con- 
cerning K. James's abdication, ib.---308, 
offer the crown to the Prince and Princeſs 
of Orange, which they accept, 309, 347. 
the lower houſe votes the throne vacant, ib. 
as does likewile the upper houſe, 343. aſ- 
certains the liberties * the ſubject, 346. 
turn'd into a parliament, with the debatcs 
for and againſt it, 349. their as con- 
hrm'd by the future parliament, 385. ſum- 
mon'd in Scotland, as in England, 459. 
the lawfulneſs of it aſſerted, ib. offers 
the adminiſtration to the Pr. of Orange, 
360. votes the throne vacant, ib. ſet- 
tles the crown on K. WiLLiam and Q. 
Maxr, ib. turn'd into a parliament, 361. 

CoxnvocaTions of Canterbury and Vork, de- 
cide in K. HENR L's favor, with regard 
to the divorce, ii. 129. complain of the 
reformers, «A draw up articles of reli- 
gion, which K. Hengy approves, ib. re. 
vive epiicopacy, ii. 76. See Clergy. 

Cox voc riox, (deſire of a] not immediately 
complied with, ii. 358. ſummon'd, 378. 
their proceedings, 382. different tempers 
of their two prolocutors, 383. difference 
between the two houſes, 522. revived, 
580. thank the Q. for her royal bounty 
to the clergy, 604. meet to little purpoſe, 
605. differences between the two houſes 
continue, 690. meet, but are prorogued, 
694. licens'd to act, 718. 

Cox w Ax [fir Edward] made ſecretary of ſtate, 


11. 443. letter to the c. of Briſtol, 607. 
: Coxway 


— 
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Conway [Francis Seymour, eſq;] created 
baron Conway, 1i/. 581. 

Coox [fir Thomas] commited to the Tower, 
for refuſing to account for a ſum of mony 
to the houſe of commons, 11. 450. exa- 
min'd by the houſe of lords, ib. an act 

to indemnify him paſs'd, 451. 

Cooke, one of the conſpirators, tried, con- 
demzed and baniſh'd, #7. 475. 

Corrtx {colonel} ſecures Hull for the Pr. 
ot Orange, ii. 288. 

Coorxx [fir Anthony Aſhley] hinders Monk 
from icizing the government, #/i. 61. one 
of the Cabal, 116. character, ib. cren- 
ted e. of Shaftsbury, 128. See Shaftsbury, 

Corner, archbp. of Canterbury, 1. 231. 

les, 235. 

Correg, or Covre-feu, its eſtabliſhment, 7. 
203. 

— [William] impriſon'd, 11. 544. 

Corxnury [lord] ion to the e. of Claren- 
don, goes over with his regiment to the 
Prince of Orange, 1. 286. 

Counts [Henry] elected ſherif of London, 
iii. 197. accuſed of packing juries, 212. 
alderman of London, condemned and ex- 
ecuted for high-treaſon, 248. 

Cornwal, a rebellion there, 1. 793, 796. 

Coroner, the name and office, 7. 327. n. 2. 

Coronation of the Saxons Kings, when 
and by whom performed, 1. 188. 

Cox oN AH IN of E. Wirkiar and Q. Ma- 
RY, ii. 357. of Q. Ann, 546. 

Coxx beſieg' d by, and ſurrender'd to the e. 
ot Marlborough, ii. 394. articles of ca- 
pitulation, 395. | 

CokrokATLORN-Act, i. 77. 

Corsxev, a kind of purgation uſed by the 
Saxons, 7. 190. ; 5 8 
Cosms [dr. John] accuſed of innovating in 

religion, 1. 657. 

CovexanrT, Scotiſh, ii. 576, 816. taken, 
818. K. CrarLes II. obliged to take 

it, ii. 14. 5 

Covenray ſhut againſt K. CnARLES, 77. 


83. 

8 [ fir John ] hiſtory, 111. 119. 
act on his account, ib. 

Covenray [fir Henry] made ſecretary of 
ſtate, 277. 129. 

Couxci Ls, the three, of K. ALFRED, i. 114. 
See Sy nods. 

Couxcił of ſtate, erected by the parliament, 


iii. 5. 

8988 [the K's] diſpoſition of it at the 
death of EDWARD VI. #. 224. 

Cou xc11 of State, eſtabliſh'd by Cromwell, 
iti. 26. 

Covuncir of trade appointed, ii. 468. 

CounseLLOrs of Epward VI. conſpire a- 
gainſt the protector, 11. 211. five of them 
appointed governors, 212. [ ſeveral } 
leave lady Jane, and proclaim Q. Maxx, 
226, | 

CounTies, the lands of 17 ſaid to be for- 
feited to K. Ricyaryd II. 7.1528 or 

26. 

Con [John de] an Iriſh lord, his pro- 
digious ſtature and ſtrength, 2. 304. frigh- 
tens a champion ſent by PurLie K. of 
France, ib. 

Cour, ſtate of it at Epwaxp I'V's death, 
i, 728. 

N of the hundred, what, 7. 179. 

Covers of juſtice, among the Saxons, ſeve- 
ral ſorts of them, i. 179. erected by the 
Conqueror, 210. 

Cour of the tithing, its power, i. 179. 

Cour of trithing, what, z. 179. 

 CowLer [Abraham] dies, zi. 109. | 

Cowrrx [Spencer, eſq:] tried for the mur- 
der of mrs. Sarah Stout, and acquited, in. 


11. > 
2 [William, eſq;] made N math 
iii, 641. created a peer of England, 667. 
made lord-chancellor of Great-Britain, 
671, reſigns the groat ſeal, 712. 
Cxaugu Ax, one of the conſpirators, tried, 
condemned and executed, 141. 


| 
CranriglD [fir Lionel} See Middleſex e. of. 


CranmgR [Thomas] an account of him, z/. 
113. ſhews K. Henry how to proceed 
in his divorce affair, and is taken to court, 
ib. made archbp. of Canterbury, 129. 


| 
| 


unwillingly takes the oath to the pope, 
ib. cites Q. CATHERINE, and on her not 
appearing pronounces ſentence of divorce 
againſt her, 130. remarks on his con- 
duct, 131, ſupports the reformation, 137, 
157. oppoſes the fix articles, and writes 
his reaſons for it, 160. papers luckily 
| fav'd, ib. n. writes in behalf of Crom- 
well, 163. ruin deſign'd, 166. charac- 
ter, 167, 194. informs the K. of the 
Q's leudneſs, 169. accuſed to the King, 
who informs him of the plot againſt him, 
and favors him highly, 178. procures 
biſhoprics for his friends, 184. openly 
accuſed, brought off by the K. 188, 189. 
attends K. Hexkry in his laſt moments, 
193. blamed for want of zeal in the re- 
formation, 205. cited to the ſtar-chamber, 
and ſent to the Tower, 229. attainted of 
high-treaſon, 231. excommunicated, 237. 
degraded, abjures, repents, and ſuffers, 
244. 
Crecy [battle of ] 7. 477, 4 
CrevaxT [battle of J in which the French 
are worſted, 7. 614 or 606. 
Cztw [dr.] biſhop of Durham, one of the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, 77. 255. 
Cab, firit K. of Mercia, 7. 4;. 
Caiuss, how diſcover'd and puniſhed a- 
mong the Saxons, 7. 190, 191. 
Croke, judge, againſt ſhip-mony, ii. 567. 
CROMWELL [Thomas] defends Wolſcy in 
parliament, i. 114. ſupports the refor- 
mation, 137. viſits the monaſteries, 141. 
made vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical matcers, 
148. injunctions to the p:ople, 156. pro- 
jects, in concert with Cranmer, the King's 
marriage with Ann of Cleve, 157. made | 
e. of Eilex, 163. accuſed of high · treaſon, 
and condemn'd without being heard, io, 
executed, 166 
Cao] ELI [ Oliver ] throws ſuccor into 
Gainsborough, 1. 813. accuſes the e. 
of Mancheſter, 858. ſpeech againſt the 
members holding places, 859. power o- 
ver fir Thomas Fairfax, 860. dliſſimula- 
tion, ib. 875. 1. 4. his exploits, ib. 
abſence from parliament diſpenſed with, 
tho* contrary to an ordinance procured by 
himſelf, ii. 861. inſpires the army with | 
diſcontent, 875, &c. over reaches the 
King, 889. diſperſes the Levellers, 894. 
inveighs againſt the K. goo. views, 901. 
takes Pembroke, 910. marches into the 
north, 911. joins Lambert, ib. defeats 
d. Hamilton, and ditperſes his army, 
912. letter to the parliament on that ſub- 
je, ib. marches to Edinburg, 921. well 
receiv'd, and returns to England, 922. 
arrives at London, 929. made governor 
of Ireland, 117.310. lands at Dublin, 11. 
recall'd from Ireland after great ſucceſs, 
15. made general, and ſent to Scotland, 
16. marches to Dunbar, and defeats the 
Scots, ib. dares not attack the K. 18. 
enters Fife, routs a detachment of the K's 
forces, and takes St. John's-town, ib. fol- 
lows the K. into England, 19. comes 
up with him at Worceſter, and defeats his 
army, ib. increaſes his credit, 20, 22. 
returns to London, 21. ruin intended, 
22, 24. Which occaſions him to diſſolve 
the parliament, 25. remarks on that pro- 
ceeding, ib. vindicates his conduct in a 
declaration, 26. chuſes 144 perſons, and 
gives them the ſupreme authority by an 
inſtrument of his owg ſigning, ib. made 
protector, and takes an oath accordingly, 
27. reflections on his advancement, ib. 
firſt council, ib. n. 2. makes many his 
enemies, 28. conſpiracies againſt him, ſe- 
veral puniſhed, ib. calls a parliament, 
30. ſpeaks warmly to them, expels ſe- 
veral members, and at laſt diſſolves the 
aſſembly, for queſtioning his authority, 31. 
conſpired againſt, ib. reſolves on a war 
with Spain, and ſends out two fleets, 32. 
ſurrounded with enemies, 33 conſtitu:es 
major-generals, ib. reflection on his au- 
thority, 34. calls a parliament of the 
three nations, ib. offered the crown by 
a committee of the parliament, 35. great- 
ly perplex'd in his choice, but at laſt re- 


78. 


fuſes the crown, ib. confirmed in his 


| 


N 


1 — _— 


proteQtorſhip by the parliament, ib 
ſolemnly inaugurated, 36. makes . 
league with France, offenſive and. defen- 
ſive, ib. ſends 16000 men into France 
37- forms an upper houſe of par- 
liament, ib. deſigns of his enemies 
againſt him, ib. ſpeech to the |; arlia. 
ment, ib. reduces the power of the major. 
generals, 39. diſcovers a conſpiracy of 
the Royaliits, ib. Dunkirk ſunender'd 
to him, ib. death, 40. deſcent and cha. 
rafter, ib. body dug up, hung on 'Dy. 
burn, and buried under it, £9. 
Cao BH [Richar'] made chancellor of 
Oxtord, 1. 38. ſucceeds his father, as 
protector, 41. addreſod from all parts 
ib. 42. indeavors to gain Monk's fried. 
ſhip, 41. propoſes to follow his fatl er's 
maxims, and calls a parliament of 45 
houſes, 43. meets wich great difficu:; - 
ib. rejects a petition of the cflicers, 
recogniz d by an act, 44. forced e Q * 
ſolve the parliament, and loſes l. © 
dit, ib. ſubmits to the lo! S ra. Ano 
which is reſtored by the offceie, 5. 
debts not whol'y paid by the parliamen* 
49- account of him afterwards, 1h. n. A 2 
Co , ELI [Henry] made lieutenant of Ite- 
land, 1. 38. recall'd from Ireland, 49. 
his good character, ib. 
CroPtpy-bridge fight, 27. 841, 
CRro035-BOws, remarks on their uſe, 7. 295. 
Crown of the Saxon K's, its form, 7. 188. 
opinions concerning the ſuccefiicn to it, 
ib. 189. 
Cxoxranp [abbot ot] atteſts the miracles 
of Walthoff, i. 209. 
CrusaDe to the Holy Land, J. 220. 
CRuzaDEs, ſome account of them, 7z. 
CyupreD, K. of Kent, I. 68. 
CumBERLaxd [dr. Richard] made biſtop 
of Peterborough, 1. 408. 
Cumin [Robert] ſent governor to the north, 
1. 204. ſlain, ib. 
Cuum [John] one of the claimants for the 
crown of Scotland, z. 415, &c. choſen te- 
gent, 433. exhorts the Scots to break 
their truce, ib. betrays Bruce, with whom 
he had join'd in a deſign to tree theis 
country, 436. KilPd by Bruce, 43>. 
Cus rou E xs offer the parliament 150,000 l. 
ii. 680. 
CugunkEr, archbp. of Canterbury, f. 82, 
Cu rs [lord] his prudence and bravery at 
the ſiege of Venlo, 177. 557 
Cxraus [Iſaac, K. of ] cruel and avaritious, 
. 284. miſuſes the Engliſh, ib. dethros 
ned by K. Ricard, f. 285. 
Craus, K. ot Perſia, Epcas compared to 
_ i. 132. abridgment of his ory, 
n. 


D 
D [ Leonard ] his rebellion, . 
302. 
AN BY, e. of. See Osborne. 


Danes, their origin, &. 98. attempts on 
England, 98 133. aſliſt the Saxons 
againſt Charlemagne, 99. are maſters of 
half England, 108, own ALxxep for 
their King, 110. exact tribute from 
ETHELRED II, 141. maſſacred, 142. 
derree againſt them, 155. difficulties re- 
lating to this decree, ib. and n. 

Danzer, eſtabliſhed by ErMEIRED II, 
i. 141. renewed by WILLIAM the Con- 
queror, 201. raiſed with rigor, 202. 

DancerrisLD [Thomas] the chief mana- 
ger of the meal-tub plot, 151. 194. diſ- 
covers the fraud, ib. ſentenc'd to be 
whipp'd, 239. kill'd, ib. 

Daxizr's [F. ] account of Bantry-bay 
fight, ii. n. 3. 364. an inſtance of his 
partiality, n. 3, 391. account of the fight 
off of la Hogue, n. 1, 421. of the de- 
ſtruction of the Smyrna fleet, n. 5, 431. 
of the attempt on Martinico, n. 1, 433+ 
of che attempt on Breſt-harbor, n. 1, 442. 
of the expedition ta Cadiz, n. 3, 567. 
of the deuruction of the galleons at Vigo, 
n. 4, 569. of fir George Rooke's con- 
duct in 1703, n. 5, 585. of the battle 
of Eckeren, 592. 


— 
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Daxcy [ lord ] -ſurrenders Pontefract to the | 


Yorkſhire rebels, ii. 151. executed, 1 54- 
Dar1en, a colony ſettled there by the Scots, 
iii. 03. their council general writes a let- 
ter to K. WiLLtam, 510. make ſeveral 
repreſentations in their juſtification, ib. all 
intercourſe of his Majelty's ſubjects with 
them prohibited, 511. houſe of lords in 
England petition againſt it, 518. * 
ings in Scotland concerning it, ib. the 
ſettlement ſurrenders to the Spaniards, 5 19. 

DarxLEY [lord] See Henry Stuart. 

DaRTMOUTH [e. of, George Legg ] made 
commander of K. James II's fleet, 7, 
27%. in debate concerning engaging the 
Prince of Orange, 285. prevented by a 

”" tempeſt from attacking the Prince, ib. 

Dax T MOUTH [lord] made ſecretary of ſtate, 
111. 711. conſtituted lord privy-ſeal, 742. 

DavexnanT [fir William] dies, 2/7. 112. 

Davio [St.] biſhop of Menevia, z. 47. 

Davis | John ] diſcovers the ſtreight that 
bears his name, zi. 343. 

Davison, brings over the e. of Arran to 
Q. EtizaBtTH's intereſt, 11. 337. made 
ſecretary, to be made accountable for the 
Q. of Scots death, 356. tried, 357. apo- 
—_— : 

Daurulx warm in the Pretender's intereſt, 

| a, 

Dar fs. of Chicheſter] deprived for oppo- 
ſing the reformation, z/. 219. 

De ap-Body, law concerning it, 203, and 
n. 2. | 

DEBAaTEs on the queſtion for electing a King, 
iii. 344. whether the revenue expired by 
the vacancy of the throne, 351. between 
the two houſes, concerning the rights of 
the commons in mony-bills, 373. in the 
houſe of commons concerning the affairs 
of the Eaſt-India company, 453. between 
the two houſes of parliament, concerning 
ſome impeach'd lords, 527. between the 
fame, concerning the public accounts, 530. 
in council about declaring war, and the 
operations of it, 548, 549. in parlia- 
ment concerning the ſuppoſed danger of 
the church of England, 644. about the 
affairs of Spain, 681. [memorable] in the 
Houſe of lords, 717. concerning the ne- 

iations for a peace, 728. in the houſe 
of lords, about the d. of Ormond's order, 
733. in parliament about the peace, 736. 

DecLaraTion [K. James's] diſpers'd, and 

order'd to be read in churches, 111. 336. 
rnicious in its conſequences, ib. refus'd 

to be read by the biſhops and clergy, 337. 
of war againſt France, 362. diflik'd by 
the Tories, n. 2, 363. K. James's in 


Ireland, 368. of war againſt France and 


Spain, 549. France's againſt the Emperor, 
England, Holland, and their allies, 5 50. 

DecreTALs of the Popes, 7. 402. 

DerexDeR of the Faith, that title firſt given 
to Henry VIII. zi. 66. 

DEFENDER of the church of England, a title 
inſeparably connected with that of King, 
111. | 

Des ks of] an account of them, 1. 52 

9. 3 

8 [lord] tried for high - treaſon, and 
acquited, %%. 252. N 

DerAval's [fir Ralph] letter, giving an ac. 
count of the battle off of la Hogue, iii. 

420. appointed admiral of the fleet, joint- 
ly with Henry Killigrew, eſq; and ſir Clou 
deſly Shovel, 430. accuſed by bp. Burnet 

of being in K. James's intereſt, n. 2. ib. 

ELINQUENTS, uſe of that word, z7. 647. 
EMESN, What it means, z. 130. n. 

Dx Alx, the allies defeated there, 111. 738. 

DexnpermoNnD taken by the allies, iii. 653. 
a deſcription of the place, n. 5, ib. 

Denman [fir John] dies, 1d. 112. 

Dexia ſubmits to K. CHarLes III. zi. 634. 
retaken by the d. of Orleans, 693. 

Denmark [account of] complained of by the 
Daniſh miniſter, zi. 412. 

Dexmark [Chriſtiern K. of] comes to Eng- 
land, 11. 71. 

DENMARK [K. of] comes to viſit K. James 
I. and his Queen, zi. 409. again, 424. 
Drxuakk [K. of] attempts in conjunction 


with K. CARL Es to ſeize the Dutch Smyr- 
na fleet, 171. 95. 

DENMARK [K. of ] enters into a confederacy 
againſt CHARLES XII, K. of Sweden, ii. 


32. | 

Dibes [ e. of, Henry of Lancaſter] makes 
great progreſs in Guienne, 1. 476. gene- 

- Toſity, ib, ſucceſs after the battle of Cre- 
CY, 479, n. 2. made d. of Lancaſter, 
482. dies, 490. See Henry. 

DzrxBy | Ferdinand e. of] poiſon'd in a 
ſtrange manner, zz. ; 

Dzr By [e. of] defeated by colonel Lieburne, 
iii. 19. executed, 21. 

DerixG [ſir Edward] ſpeech concerning the 
commons declaration, zi. 683. returns to 
the parliament after long abſence, 833. 

DesBoRoven [colonel] diſſuades Cromwell 
from accepting the crown, zii. 35. plots 
againſt Richard Cromwell, 45. 

DescexnT on the coaſt of France projected, 
111. 422. but not put in execution, n. 4, ib. 

Devonsnire rebels, their demands, 11. 208. 
diſperſed, 209. 

DevoxsniRe's (e. of ] caſe inquired into, iii. 
370. reſolution of the commons there- 
upon, ib. [d. of] made lord- ſteward of 
the houſhold, 545. the ſtaff taken from 
him, 712. 

Drxxsz, taken by the French, iii. 461. 

DiEr bombarded, 7ii. 442. two letters con- 
cerning this bombardment, n. 4, ib. 

Dieu ET uo pRoIT, original of that motto, 


L avs. 
Dion [lord] ſent embaſſador to Vienna, i. 
446. ſucceſs of his embaſſy, 449. re- 
turns, 450. ſent embaiſador extraordinary 
to Spain, and created e. of Brito), 461. 
proceedings againſt him, 606—636. let- 
ters to and froin him, 607, 608. accuſa- 
tion, bog ——612. anſwer, 612——615. 
charge againſt the d. of Buckingham, 615, 
616. againſt lord Conway, 616. ſpeech 
and anſwer to the articles at large, 618, 
— relates his negociations with the Scots, 
Dion [George, lord] call'd to the houſe of 
peers, ii. 680. accuied of high. treaſon, 
749. dies, 150. 
Diocs ( fir Dudley] explains the articles a- 
| Buckingham, zi. 506. ſent to the 
ower, ib. releas'd, 507. 
Dit aTorIxess of the Spaniards, ii/. 458. 
DiL&e3's \ rear-admiral } ſucceſsful expedi- 
tion on the coaſt of Normandy, 7. 588. 
Diuuocx f John] the firſt that appeared as a 
champion at a K's coronation, i. 508. 
D1xoTH T abbot of Bangor] preſent at the 
council of Auſtinrick, i. 80. 
DixecTory, eſtabliſhed in the room of the 
Liturgy, 11. 849. 
DispExsAriox for the marriage of Prince 


Charles and the Infanta of Spain, 77. 464. | 


render'd void by the death of Pope Gre- 
gory XV. 474. 

DisSENTERS, a bill in their favor, 21. 351. 
their union- with the church -of England 
debated in the convocation, but without 
ſucceſs, 383. reflections thereupon, n. 2. 
ib. [the ſhorteſt way with] a defamatory 
libel, 577. | 

Diss TA TIN, on the Anglo-Saxons, . 174 

193. on the Salic law, 500 507. 
on the maid of Orleans, 677 —68 5. 
on the Whigs and Tories, zi. 311—330. 

Divorce of K. Henry VIII. from Q. Ca- 
THERINE, fi. 99—132. reaſon why it 
made ſo much noiſe, 99. arguments for 
and againſt it, 117. repeal'd, 231. — from 
Ann of Cleve, 164. 

DixMuYDe taken by the d. of Lemſtcr, iii. 
424. abandon'd by count Horn, ib. ta- 
ken by the French, 461. 

Dominicans, their order founded, z. 402. 

Douixis [Mark Antony de] archbp. of Spa- 
lato, his ſtory, zi. 432. 

DoxAaweRT abandon'd by the Bavarians, 471. 
614. a deſcription of the place, n. 1, 615. 

Doom sDaYy-Book, an account of it, 7. 210. 

DokisLAus | dr Iſaac] the Engliſh agent, 
murder'd at the Hague, iii. 10. character, 
ib. n. | 

Doxs ET [ Thomas Beaufort e. of] encoun- 


| * ters the conſtable d' Armagnac, 3. 587 or 


578. 

DoxseT [Grey, marq. of] ſent to Spain, dil- 
covers the artifices of K. FRA DñINAN D, and 
refuſes to obey him, zi. 20, 21. created 
d. of Suffolk, 216. conſpires, betrayed, 
and executed, 234, 23 7 

DoxrstT [ Buckhurit, e. of ] his ſpeech for an 
accommodation, 11. 799, 

Dovaxy beſieged and taken by the allies, iz. 
712, 713. retaken by the French, 738. 
Dovex flotd, Henry Jermyn] made privy- 

counſellor, iii. 254. 

DovcL as [ fir James ] bold action of his, i. 
458. 

DouvcLas [e. of] commands the French ar- 
my, 1. 617 or 609. 

DovcLtas [Thomas] hang'd for counterfeit- 
ing the privy-ſeal, iz. 403, 

Dov GL as [lieutenant-general} brave behavior 
at the battle of the Boyne, 171. 387. be- 
ſieges Athlone, but is obliged to abandon it, 
392- 

Downtyc {ſir George] obtains the conſent 
of the States to ſeize three Regicides, 1. 
83. preſents a memorial to the States, 9o. 

Drake [Francis] returns from his voyage 
round the world, zi. 330. knighted, ib. 
complain d of by the Spaniſh embaſſador, 
ib. expedition againſt Spain, 363. takes 
ſixty ſhips of the Hanſe towns, ib. 

Dk axe 8 a pamphlet of his cenſured, 
m, 54 . 

Drocutvpra taken by K. WILLIAM, iii. 392. 

Dao ius, etymology of the word, i. introd. x. 
an account of the Druids, Bards, and Eu- 
bages, ib. maxims of the Druids, ibid. 
and x1. 

Dau xkEk xX ESS a common vice of the Sax- 

5 1. 192. EpcaR's law concerning it, 

ib. 

Dunxicius, bp. of Caerleon, i. 47. 

DusLix, firſt taken by the Engliſh, f. 273. 

DusourDieu (chap'ain to the d. of Schom- 
berg] occaſion of great relief being given 

to the Vaudois, 111. n. 3, 425 


Dudrzx and Empſon, their character and 


exactions, i. 802, 807. See Empſon. 
Dubrkr, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, z. 804. 


DuvLey [John, viſc. Liſle] one of K. Ep- - 


wak o VT's regents, his character, zz. 195. 
created e. of Warwick, 196. puts an end 
to Ker's rebellion, 209. one of the gover- 
nors of K. Eowarop VI, aſſumes the chief 
authority, 212. of no religion, ib. made 
high-admiral and great matter of the houſ- 
hoid, 213. reſtores Boulogne, 214. am- 
bitious project, 215, 216. c:cated d. of 
Northumberland, 216. abſolute, 219, 223. 
made count Palatine of Durham, 220. per- 
ſuades K. EpwarD to ſettle the crown on 
his daughter-in-law Jane Grey, ib. ſuſ- 
pected of the K's death, 221. error in not 
ſecuring the Princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, 
223. notifies to Lady Jane her acceſſion, 
ib. keeps the counci in the Tower, and 
why, ib. 224. hated by the public, 225. 
heads the army ap ainſt Mary, which ruins 
all his meaſurcs, ib. 226. proclaims 
Mary at Cambridge, 226. fent to the 
Tower, 227. condemned and executed, 
228. hatred of him the ruin of jane, and 
advantageous to Mary, 225, 220. 

DvuvLey | Guilford, lord] marries Jane Grey, 
ii. 220. attainted of high-treaſon, 231. 
exccured, 235. | 

DvuvLey [ Robert] in great favor with Q. 
ELIZABETH, #i. 265. made e. of Lei- 
ceſter, 273. general of the Engliſh troops 
in the' Netherlands, 343- ambitious pro- 
jets, 344. comes to England to clear 


himſelf, ib. attempts to ſurpriſe ſome places 


in Holland, and is recalled, 359. dies, 362. 
Duca [Stephen] accuſes five Jeſuits and 
one prieſt of the popiſh plot, i. 180. ac- 
count of him and his evidence, ib. n. 1. 
depolitions, 189, 202. | 
Du kks, or Heartoghan, what they were, i. 


177. 

Mags undertakes to aſſaſſinate K. WII 
LIAM, iii. n. 2, 409. diſcovers and Pre- 
vents the deſign, 424. 
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Duxsa x- fight, i. 16. 

Duncanxon [the fort of] furrenders to K. 
WILLIAM, iii. 392: ; 

Duncoms [mr. Charles] receiver-general of 
the exciſe, commited — = 7 * = 

„iii. FOO. gets y the force of al- 

— * gold, n. 1, ib. is knighted by K. 
WiLLIAu, 512. 

Duxdalx abandoned by the Iriſh, fi. 376. 

Du nxxiex delivered to Cromwell, 7ii. 39- 
fold to the K of France by Caarrtes II, 
$1. attack'd in vain by the Engliſh fleet, 
459. delivered into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, 738. 

Dvuns-ScoTus.. See Scotus. 

DuxvuLevs, biſhop of Wincheſter, i. 138. 


Doss rau, St. born, . 122. appears in the | 


world, 123. his great intereſt, 1 24. his dil- 

grace and baniſhment, 125. recall'd and 
advanc'd, 126, 127. who he was, 128. 
his zeal for the monks, ib. procures a 
council againſt the prieſts, 129. crowns 
Epwarp the Martyr of his own authority, 
132. engroſſes power, and carries on 
the intereſt of the Monks, 133. a miracle 
in his favor, ib. more concerning him, 
135, 136. ſpeech at the coronation of 
ErTuzLirep II, 139, n. 2. loſes his cre- 
dit, and dies, 140. 


Dons K lord, afterwards e. of Feverſham ] | 


petition'd againit by the parliament, ii. 
205. made general of K. James's army, 
246. disbands his army, 291. arreſted 
by the Prince of Orange's order, 292. re- 
leaſed, 296. 8 : 

Duauau [biſhop of, William] rebels againſt 
Rurvs, and is baniſhed the kingdom, i. 
213. [biſhop of] made joint regent with 
Longchamp in the abſence ol K. Ricuaro, 
283. ſeized, 285. ; 

Duxnan [Edmund, of] his character, i. 


03. 

5 [ſee of ] divided, ii. 220. re- 
ſtored, 237. . 

Durcu, declare war .againſt Don Juan of 
Auftria, and ſend an embaſſy to Q. ELI- 
ZABETH, Who lends them mony, i. 325. 

s forces from n 
affront her, by giving too much authority 
to the e. of Leiceſter, her general, 344. 
complain of the e. of Leiceſter. 359. em- 
broil'd with ELIZABETH on account of 
their debts, 372, 373 · embroil'd with K. 
Jars on account of the fiſhery, 410. 

miſe to ſtand neutral in the civil war, 
Yar ſend ſupplies to the K. 798. endea- 
vor to avoid a war with England, ifi. 22. 
war with the Engliſh commonwealth, 23, 
24. in a moſt deplorable condition, 128. 
refuſe to return K. James's troops, 204. 

Durcn war in K. CHarLes II's time [the 
firſt] cauſes of it, i. 88, 89, 90. progreſs 
of it, 91—102- ſecond] occaſion of 
it, 123. declar'd, 127. continued, ib.— 
143+ 

* rds take poſſeſſion of St. James's 
and Whitehall, ii. 293. a 

Du rcu, their obligations to the Engliſh art- 
fully hinted at by the ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, 111. 375. the author's re- 
llections hereupon, n. 1, ib. horſe, their 
cowardice at Flerus, 397. charg'd with 
the loſe of the bartle of Landen, n. 3, 434- 
negociate privately with France, n. 1, 
480. guards return to Holland, 507. ac- 
knowledge the d. D*Anjou's title to the 
crown of Spain, 520. under great appre- 
henſions, apply to the Engliſh, 525. a- 
gainſt Prince GeorGE of Denmark's com- 
manding the army, 548. too ſelf-interelt- 
ed to break off a commerce with France, 
550. refuſe to hazard a battle, 556. re- 

flections on their clandeſtine commerce 
with France, n. 1, 576. order of coun- 
cil to allow them that trade, 631. a re- 
mark on this order, n. 4. ib. approve of 
the d. of Marlborough's acting on the Mo- 
ſel, 635. fruſtrate a project laid by the d. 
of Marlborough, 638. give the d. ſatis- 
faction, 639. a deſcent upon France fruſ 
erated by a fatal delay of theirs, 656. 
their ſuppos'd inſincerity at the treaty of 
Gertruydenburg, n. 1 and 2, 711. 


calling the d. of York papiſt, i. 225. 
DyxvELT [baron] ſent by the 
into England, 3. 33 5 


. yy or earls, what they were, 

1. 176. 

KAR&THQUAKE, a terrible one in England, 
1. 455. another in England, iii. 425. A 

terrible one in Jamaica, n. 4, ib. 

EasT-ANGLIa. V. Eſtanglia. 

EASTER, diſputes about it decided, i. * 

EasT-InDia company, regulations made in 
the houſe of commons, in order to confirm 
their charter, zi. 410. a bill order'd in for 
their eſtabliſhment, 411. comes to nothing, 
n 1, ib. reſumed to as little purpoſe, 
428. a new charter granted them, 437. 
a vote of the houſe of commons, to their 
prejudice, ib. inquiries concerning them 
in parhament, 450. brought again upon 
the carpet, 499. bill for a new company 
paſs'd, ib. ſubſcription of two millions 
compleated in three days, 501. charter 
granted the new company, 502. petition 
of the old company, 50g. a bill in their 
favor rejected, ib. obtain a bill to conti- 

| nue them a corporation, 517. the two 
companies unite, n. 2, 570. lend the 
government 1,200,000 /. 680. 

EaTon.College, founded by K. HEN T VI, 
i. 712. 

hs K. of Kent, i. 66. 

ECCLESIASTICAL power, principles on which 
it was grounded, 1. 395. 

EccLess1asTiCaLi-commiſſion, erected by K. 
James II, 44. 255. its power, ib. orders 
concerning the declaration for liberty of 
conſcience, 274. diſſolved, 279, 339. ap- 
pointed by K. WIILIAu, 388. 

EckkEx EN [ an account of the battle of] by 
general Schlengenberg, zi. 581. 

EvserT, K. of Northumberland, i. 58. 

EoBeRT-PREN, K. of Kent, f. 68. 

Epcar, brother of Epwr, revolts againſt 
him, z. 125. obtains the kingdom of Mer- 
cia, and ſoon after of all England, 1 26. 
his qualities, and peaceful reign, ib. great 
navy, 127. row'd by eight Kings, ib. 
frees England from wolves, and puniſhes 
unjuſt judges, ib. inclination for Dunſtan 
and the monks, and harangue in favor of 
the latter, 127, 128, 129. cemarks on 
his character, 130. his amours, 131. 
death, wives, and children, 132. paſſes 
for a ſaint, ib. 

Epcar-ATHELING, his right to the crown 
of England, i. 164. favored by HaroLo, 
165. origin of his name, 176. ſubmits 
to WiLLIam the Conqueror, 199. retires 


into Scotland, 203. proclaimed King, but 


retires again to ScAland, 206. ſubmits a- 
gain, 207. diſgraced and reſtored, 217. 

Epce-Hilt-fight, zi. 788. 

E d1xBURo-treaty, 11. 264. 

EviTHa, daughter of e. Goodwin, married 
to EpwarDd the Confeſſor, i. 154. conhi- 
ned, 158. reſtored to favor, 159. 

Epuunp, K. of Eſtanglia, his tragical death, 
1. 106. remarks on it, 134. 

Epmunp I, ninth Saxon K. of England, ſuc- 
ceeds ATHELSTAN, i. 122. divides his 
kingdom with Anlaff, whom he afterwards 
ſubdues, ib. 123. his character, laws, 
and tragical end, 1 23. 

Epmund II, ſurnamed Ironfide, ſixteenth K. 
of England, ſucceeds his father ETHELRED 
TI, i. 146. has ſeveral battles with Caxvu- 
Tus, and beſieges London, ib. fights five 
battles in one year, ib. entirely defeated, 
ſends a challenge to CaxnuTus, who refu- 
ſes it, 147. Why called Ironſide, ib. di- 
vides the kingdom, ib. aſſaſſinated by 
two of his own domeſtics, ib. ſons, ib. 
daughters, ib. n. 4. ſons ſent to be mur- 
dered by CanuTus, but arrive and ſettle 
in Hungary, 149. 

Epmund, biſhop of Durham, his remarkable 
election, i. 173. 

Epmund, ſon of K. Hexxy III, born, i. 362. 
made K. of Sicily, 373. 

EpmunDd [e. of Kent] fon of K. EpwarpT; 

enters into a league againſt Q. IsaBELLA 


Durrox-Corr [ John] fined 100,000 /. ws 


Pr. of Orange | 


—_ 
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, 


( 


and Mortimer, i. 460. impoſed upon 
IsaBELLA and Mortimer to his 3 
condemn'd and executed, 462. ö 
m—_ ND'S-BURY, St. origin of its name, . 
100. , 
EbkkEb, tenth K. of England, ſucceeds his 
brother Epvund I, f. 123. his wars 
with the Danes, &c. ib. 124. he makes 
Northumberland a county, 124. his de- 
votion, and favor to Dunſtan and the monks 
| ib. death, ib. titles, I25. : 
Eprick, K. of Kent, 7. 67. 
Epics, an Engliſh lord, revolts againſt the 
. Conqueror, z. 201. 
DRIC STREON, d. of Mercia, his 1 
advice to K. ETHsL&ED I, ;. doug 

| CaxuTvus, 145. ſubtilty, 146. puniſh- 
ment, 149. 

Epw ard the Elder, ſeventh K. of England 
ſucceeds ALFRED, i. 115. his wars, 116. 
founds the univerſity of Cambridge, 117, 
the Danes, Welſh, &c. ſubmit to him, 118 

4 his death, wives, and children, ib, Yo 
DW ARD the Martyr, thirteenth K. of Eno. 
land, —_— by Dunſtan, ;. 132. * 
Putes in his reign, 133. his tragi 
ib. why called the en 2 nn 

EpwarD the Confeſſor, one of the ſons of 
ETHELRED II, flies to Normandy on his 
brother's death, 1. 153. returns and accu. 
ſes e. Goodwin, who juſtifies himſelf by a 
bribe, ib. 154. ſucceeds Harvicxurt in 
the kingdom, by the help of e. Goodwin 
whole daughter he engages to marry, 1 34 
his weakneſs, 156. takes from kis — 
ther all her treaſure, and makes her under. 
go che Ordeal, ib. deſigns to puniſh Good- 
win, and confines the Queen in a mona- 
ſtery, 158. pretended will in favor of 
WiLL1aM the Baltard, 159. calls home 
Epw ard his nephew from Hungary, who 
dies ſoon after, 160, 161. buiids and de- 
dicates the church of Weſtminſter, 162, 
163. dies, and leaves the ſucceſſion unde- 
termined, 163. character, ib. gift of cu- 
ring the King's-evil, ib, proofs of his 
good-nature, 1b. 

Epwaro, ſon of Epmvxye Ironſide, efcapes 
into Hungary, and marries the K. of Hun- 

pary's ſiſter· in aw, 1. 1 9. called home 

y his uncle the C r, but dies ſoon 

after, 160, 161. 

Eb wann { Prince ] ſon of K. Hexey III, 
born, 1. 356. made d. of Guienne, 369. 

married to Eleanor of Caſtile, 372. ratifies 

his father's agreement with the Pope, 377. 

juſtifies himſelt againſt the falſe report of the 

e. of Glouceſter, 381. joins his father as 

gainſt the barons, 383. takes 10,000 J. 

trom the Templars, ib. extricates himſelf 

from a dangerous blockade, 384. ſeized 
by the e. of Leiceiter, and compell'd to 
his terms, ib. defeats the militia of Lon- 
don, but purſues them too far, 385. taken 
by the e. of Leiceſter, 386. obliged to 
approve the barons new plan of goyernment, 

387. makes his eſcape, 388. defeats the 

e. of Leiceſter, and reſcues his father, 389. 

brings the Cinque-Ports to obedience, 391. 

generous action of his, ib. forces the re- 

bels of Ely to ſurrender, 392. engages to 
accompany the French k. to the Holy- 

Land, 393. arrives there, and is wound- 

ed by a ruffian, whom he kills, 394. con- 

cludes a truce with the Sultan, and ſets out 
on his return to England, ib. [I King of 

England, ſurnamed Longſhanlks] at his fa- 

ther's death, ſworn to by the barons in bh 

abſence, 405. paſſes thro Sicily, I 

and France, into England, 406. cruwn'd, 

ib. enquires into the ſtate of the kingdom, 

ib. attacks the Prince of Wales, who ſub- 
mits to hard terms, 407. obtains the coun- 
try of Ponthieu and Montreuil, ib. exe- 
cutes 280 Jews for debaling the coin, ib. 
procures the ſtatute of Mcrtmain, ib. 408. 
publiſhes a proclamation for enquiring into 
the titles of thoſe who held lands of the 
crown, Which he Joon revokes, 408. marches 
againſt the Welſh, ib. kills Pr. Lleweline, 
and takes poſſeſſion of Wales, 409. ex- 
torts great ſums from the Jews, 410. goes 
to France, and concludes a treaty with Pi. 


LIP 


— 
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Ii the Fair, ib. does homage to Pil tr, ib. 
choſen mediator between the Kings of Sicily 
and Arragon, 412. 
and ſeverely puniſhes _— judges, #13. 
drives all the Jews out of England, i 
concludes a marriage for the Prince his ſon 
with Margaret of Scotland, 414. choſen 
| arbitrator between the claimants of the Scots 
crown, 415. requires to be acknowledg'd 
Sovereign of Scotland, 416. which he 
obtains, 417. has the poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom put into his hands, ib. proteſts, 
418. proofs of his right of ſovereignty 
over Scotland, 419. preſides at the exa- 
mination of the claimants rights, 421. de- 
cides in favor of John Baliol, againſt Ro- 
bert Bruce, 422. declares Ba LiIo King of 
Scots, and receives his homage, 423. treats 
the Scots haughtily, 424. revokes what 
he had granted them, 425. ſummons. the 
Scots King to Weſtminſter, who appears 
before the Engliſh parliament, ib. attacks 
the Scots on BaL1or's revolt, 426. redu- 
ces Berwick, and defeats BAL io, ib. ſends 
him priſoner to the 'Tower of London, and 
takes away the Scots crown, ſcepter, and 
coronation-ſtone, 427. burns their records, 
ib. unfairly dea.t with by K. PuILir, 
ib. retracts the homage he had done him, 
428. engages the e. of Flanders in his 
intereſt, and makes a league againſt France, 
429. abates the pride of the clergy, 430. 
oppoſed by the barons, ib. deprives two 
lords of their poſts, ib. appeaſes the peo 
le, who were enflamed by the deprived 
ords, ib. arrives in Flanders, and makes 
ſeveral acquiſitions, 431. runs the riſque 
of his life at Ghent, ib. leaves the quar- 
rel with PuiLIr to the Pope, 432. con- 
firms the great charter, ib. makes an ex- 
curſion into Scotland, and wins the battle 
ot kirk, ib. receives the Pope's ſen- 
tence concerning his quarrel with France, 
433. marches a third time into Scotland, 
and gains a compleat victory, ib. threa 
tens to walte all Scotland, but grants a truce 
at the French K's folicititions, 434. in- 
veſts EpwaRD his eldeſt fon in the princi- 
pality of Wales, ib. grants a new truce 
to the Scots, ib, ſends Seagrave into Scot- 
land, who is beat thrice in one day, 
435- makes a treaty with France, 
ib. goes a fourth time into Scotland, 
where he meets little oppoſition, ib. 
requires a ſtrict regard to his authority, ib. 
commits the Prince of Wales to a common 
goal, 436. acts with a deſpotic power, 
ib. ſends an army into Scotland againſt 
Bruce, which defeats him, 437. arrives 
in Scotland, and forms the deſign of uni- 
ting it with England, ib. on its revolt, 
reſolves to lay it walte, and draws together 
an army at Carliſle for that purpoſe, ib. 
taken ill, gives his laſt orders to his ſon, 
438. carried into Scotland, and dies at 
Burgh, ib. character, ib. children, ib. 
parliaments in his reign, ib. 
EpwaRD [Prince] fon of EDwARD I, born 
at Caernarvon in Wales, z. 409. articles 
of his intended marriage with Margaret of 
Norway, 414. invelted in the principa- 
lity of Wales and earldom of Cheſter, 434. 
commited by his father to a common goal, 
436. his favorite Piers Gavelton, baniſh'd, 
. adviſed never to recal him, 438, 
[II K. of * ſurnamed of Caernar- 
von] highly eſteemed by the Engliſh at his 
acceſſion to the crown, 439. recals Ga- 
velton, which does him hurt, ib. impri- 
ſons the biſhop of Litchfield, ib. goes to 
France, and marries Iſabella, daughter of 
PaiL1iy the Fair, ib. pacifies the nobility, 
who had made a league againſt him, and 
is crown'd, 440. neglects his promiſe to 
the barons, ib. gives his niece to Gaveſton, 
ib. promiſes to baniſh Gaveſton, but de- 
lays it, ib. makes him governor of Ire- 
land, but ſoon recals him, 441. gives up 
the government to commiſſioners, ib. ba- 
niſhes Gaveſton, and recals him again, ib. 
ſurprizingly indolent, while the barons le- 
vy forces againſt him, 442. retires with 
Gaveſton to Scarborough, ib. accommo- 


returns to England, | 


dates matters after Gaveſton's death, and 
romiſes a general amneſty, which he de- 


lays to publiſh, 443. publiſhes the am- | 


neſty, ib. marches againſt Scotland, and 
returns, having done nothing, 444. ad- 
vances to Sterlyn with 100,000 men, and 
is entirely defeated, ib. hangs an impoſtor, 
who pretended to be the true Edward, 
445- reproach'd with his conduct in a 
letter, ib. convenes a parliament, but re- 
vokes his order, ib. reconciles the angry 
barons, 446. ſends troops to Ireland, ib. 
ſolicits the Pope to procure him a peace 
with Scotland, ib. lieges Berwick, but 
to no purpoſe, ib. receives the Spencers 
to favor, and creates the father e. of Win- 
cheſter, 447. raiſes forces againſt the ba- 
rons, and publiſhes a proclamation to ſa- 
tisfy the people, 448. recals the Spencers, 
who had been baniſhed by the parliament, 
ib. reduces the batons, and puts to death 
the e. of Lancaſter, their general, ib. 
marches into Scotland, but obliged to re- 
turn for want of proviſions, 449. purſued 
and defeated by the Scots King, ib. makes 
a truce with him, ib. pardons Roger Mor- 
timer twice, after he was condemned, 450. 
loſes Guienne to the French King, ib. 
ſends his Queen to France, who concludes a 
treaty with her brother, 45 1. conſents that his 


ſon ED w ARD ſhall do homage to the French 


King for the duchy of Guienne, of which 
he is to be put in poſſeſſion, ib. ſends tor 
his Qveen and fon back, who refufe to re- 
turn, 452. juſtifies young Spencer to the 
French King againſt the Q's complaints, 
ib. falſely accuſed of having baniſhed the 
Queen and Prince, 453. entirely aban- 
don'd at the Queen's landing, retires to 
the weſt, ib. endeavors © withdraw into 
Ireland, but forced upoh the Welſh coaſt, 
hides himſelf in Wales, 454. fciz'd and 
conducted to Monmouth, where he gives 
up the great-ſeal, ib. conducted to Kenel- 
worth caſtie, ib. depoſed by a parliament 
called in his name, and his ſon Edward 
elected in his room, ib. obliged to reſign 
his crown to his fon, 455. reſigns the re- 
galia to the parliament's deputics, ib. cha- 
racter, ib. children, ib. 
Queen for a mitigation of her teverity, bat 
in vain, 458. barbarouſly treated by his 
keepers, ib. inhumanly murdered, 459. 


EpwaR D [Prince] ſon of EDwWwaRD II. born, 


1. 443. goes to Paris, and docs homage 
to the French King, 452. contracted to 
Philippa, daughter of the count of Hay- 
nault, 453. elected guardian of the realm 
by the lords, 454. ciected K. by the par- 
hament in his father's place, ib. vows not 
to accept the crown, but with his father's 
conſent, which the parliament oblige him 
to give, 455 
claimed and crowned, 457. requires the 
canonization of the late e. of Lancaſter, 
ib. draws together a numerous army, and 
marches after the Scots, but cannot engage 
them, ib. 458. marries Philippa of Hay- 
nault, 459. makes peace with the Scots, 
and gives up all his pretenſions over Scot- 
land, ib. reſtores to them the regalia, 
460. reſolves to puniſh the malecontents, 
who had form'd a league againſt the court, 
ib. grants them an amneſty at the archbp. 
of Canterbury's requeſt, 461. makes a trea- 
ty with France, 462. claims the regency 


of France, which Philip de Valois obtains, 


ib. demands the French crown, which 
Philip alſo obtains, 463. does homage to 
Philip, but proteſts in private againſt the 
conſequences of it, ib. . confirms his ho- 
mage by letters patent, 464. ſends Mor- 
timer e. of March to the Tower, ib. calls 
a new parliament, ib. confines the Queen 
mother, and reduces her penſion, ib. torms 
a deſign of conquering Scotland, and em- 
ploys BaL1oL to execute it, 465. makes 
a ſhew of obſerving the peace while Ba- 
L101, prepares, Who gets himſelf crown'd 
K. of Scotland, and does homage to Ep- 
WARD, 466. raiſes an army under pre- 
tence of {ending it to Ireland, but marches it 
to Scotland, ib. takes Berwick, and de- 


writes to his 


[III K. of England] pro- 


feats the Scots at Haly-down-hill, ib. makes 
three more expeditions into Scotland, in 
which he ravages the kingdom, 467. de- 
ſigns to invade France, = makes alliances 

with ſeveral Princes, ib. 468. writes 10 
the Pope againſt K. PuILIr, 469. orders 

the d. of Brabant to demand the crown of 
France, and makes him his lieutenant in 

that kingdom, ib. goes to Antwerp, ib. 

made vicar of the Empire, 470. borrows 
mony on all lands, and even pawns his 

crown, ib. aſſumes the title of King of 
France, ib. publiſhes a declaration ad- 

dreſs'd to the French, and a manifeſto a- 

gainſt K. Pultir, 471. returns to Eng- 

land, obtains a ſupply, and confirms the 

grand charter, ib. defeats the French fleet, 

ib. beſieges Tournay to no purpoſe, and 

ſends a defiance to the French King, 472+ 

makes a truce, and returns to Englaad, ib. 

goes into [ritany, begins four ſieges at 

once, but is obliged to raiſe them, 474- 

makes a two years truce, ib. marches a- 

ga nſt the Scots, has his fleet diſabled by a 

orm, and grants a truce to the Scots, ib. 

calls a parliament, 475. creates his eldelt 

{on Prince of Wales, > inſtiumes a tour- 

nament, to engage perſons of fortune in his 

interelt, ib. declares the truce with France 

broken, ſends a challenge to K. Pattie, 

and begins hoſtilities by his generals, 476. 

publiſhes a manifeſto, and goes into Flan- 

ders, ib. embarks for Guienne, but driven 

back by contrary winds, 477. lands in 

Normandy, knights the Pr. of Wales, and 
watltes the country, ib. forces a paſſage 
over the Somme, ib. meets Pu1iL1e at 
Crecy, and gains a compleat victory, ib. 
478. commends his ton for his behavior 
in the action, ib. beſieges Calais, 479. 
refuſes a challenge from K. Puilir, 480. 
takes Calais, and condemns fix of the prin- 
cipal burghers to death, but pardons them 
at his Queen's intreaty, ib. ſettles an Eng- 
liſh colony at Calais, and conſents to a 
truce, ib. refuſes the Imperial dignity, ib. 
falls upon a French ambulcade before Calais, 
and beats them, 481. generolity, ib. re- 
turns to England, and inſtitutes the order 
of the garter, ib. defeats the Spaniſh py- 
rates, 482. inveſts the Pr. of Wales in the 
duchy of Guienne, ib. makes an incur- 
fon into France, ib. retakes Berwick from 
the Scots, 483. receives the captive King 
of France with great reſpect and affection, 
484. releaſes David K. of Scots, 485. 
makes a tournament at Windſor, ib. a 

to terms with K. Joux, which the States of 
France reject, ib. croſſes over to Calais 
with 100,000 men, ib. ravages France 
even to the gates of Paris, 486. per- 
ſuaded by the Pope's legate to a peace, ib. 
ſends plenipotenriaries to Bretigny, who ne- 
gociate a treaty, ib. ſwears to the peace 
at Calais, and fets K. Joun at liberty, 489. 
reſtores the lands he had taken from forein 
priors, 490. erecta the duchy of Guienne 
into a principality, with which he inveſts 
the Prince ot Wales, ib. publiſhes a general 
amnelty, ib. confers titles on all his chil- 


"dren, ib. agrees to releaſe the French hoſ. 


tages, ib. refuſes a tribute demanded 
by the Pope, 492. diſguſts the noblemen 
of Guienne, 493. loſes the earldom of 
Ponthieu, and ſeveral towns in France, 495. 
reſumes the title of K. of France, ib. at- 
tempts in vain. to relieve Thouars, 496. 
makes a truce, 497. falls in love with 
Alice Pierce, ib. cauſes the people to mur- 
mur at his expences, ib. extravagant tour- 
nament in Smithfield, ib. mortify'd by his 
parliament, who oblige him to remove 
Alice Pierce, 498. publiſhes a general am- 
neſty, ib. recals the d. of Lancaſter, and 
Alice Pierce, ib. creates his grandſon Ri- 
chard Prince of Wales, ib. gives him the 
garter, 499. falls ill, and 1s deſerted by 
all, ib. dies, ib. character, and children, ib. 


EpwarD the Black Prince, eldeſt fon of 
created d. 


Epward III, born, z. 465. 
of Cornwall, 469. Prince of Wales, 475. 
knighted, 477. prodigious actions at the 
battle of Crecy, where his father gives 
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him the honor of the victory, 478. 


ib. modeſty, ib. inveſted 
the duchy of Guinne, 482. ravages 
Languedoc, 483. makes offers to King 
Joux of France, which are rejected, ib. 
encourages his army, ib. beats the French 
at Poitiers, and takes K. Jou priſoner, 
ib. 434. moderation and generoſity after 
the battle, 484. grants a truce for two 
years at the Pope's interceſſion, and con- 
ducts K. John to London, ib. ſent ple- 
nipotentiary to Bretigny, 486. inveſted 
with the principality of Guienne, 490. 
keeps a court at Bourdeaux, ib. wins the 
battle of Najara, in favor of PETER K. of 
Caſtile, whom he re-eſtabliſhes, 492. con- 
tracts a fatal illneſs, ib. impoſes a tax on 
the inhabitants of Guienne, 493. returns 
a haughty anſwer to the K. of France, 
who ſummon'd him before the court of 
2 494. puniſhes the inhabitants of 
imoges, 496. very ill, gives up Aqui- 
tain to his tather, and returns to England, 
ib. dies, 498, encomium, ib. why 
called the Black Prince, ib. 
Epward [Prince] fourth fon of ED] ARD 
III, created d. of Cambridge, 1. 490. 
marries a daughter of Peter the Cruel, 
495. made one of the regents to King 
Ricnarp II, 508. ſent with an army 
into Portugal, 511, returns much diſſa- 
tiched, 515. made d. of York, 518. 
leaves the court, 525. left regent while 
K. RicHarv goes to Ireland, 528, or 
* 525. attempts in vain to hinder a ge- 
neral rebellion on the d. of Lancaſter's 
landing, 529,or * 527. goes over to the d. 
of Lancaiter, ib. advice followed con- 
cerning the depoſing of Ricyarp, 531, 
or 528, 
Epwarp e. of March, fon of Richard d. 
of York, born, i. 652. continues his fa- 
ther's claim to the crown, 675. elected 
K. at London, 676. uy K. of England] 
marches againſt Q. MaRGARET, 685. 
wins the battle of Towton, 686. takes 
down his father's head from the walls of 
York,and returns to London,687. crowned, 
688. creates diverſe peers, ib. treats 
with the e. of Roſs, 689. congratulated 
by the Pope, ib. conceſſion to the cler- 
gY, 690. ſucceſsful again in the North. 
ib. makes a truce with France, 691. 
rewards his friends with his enemies eſtates, 
and renders himſelf popular, ib. demands 
in marriage Bona of Savoy, ib. makes 
a truce with Scotland, 692. falls in love 
with Elizabeth Woodville, and marries 
her, which offends the e. of Warwick, 
who had concluded his marriage treaty with 
Bona, 693. _ fair both with the King 
of France, and his enemies, 695, makes 
alliances with Caſtile and Denmark, 696. 
ſends aid to the d. of Bretany, 697. 
renews an alliance with ARRAGON, and 
ſends thither a great number of ſheep, 
698. army defeated by Warwick's party, 
whom nevertheleſs he miſtruſts not, 69g. 
ſees his error, marches againſt Warwidh, 
and is taken priſoner, 700. eſcapes to 
London, and recruits, ib. beheads lord 
Wells for his ſon's rebellion, 701. defeats 
and beheads young Wells, ib. warn'd of 
Warwick's cabal in France, ib. — 
ar- 


creſt, in 


his brother the d. of Clarence from 
wick's party, 702. too ſecure, deſerted 
by his friends, ib. eſcapes to France, 
and in danger from pirates, 703. decla- 
red a traitor and uſurper by parliament, 
ib. engages the d. of Burgundy to aſſiſt 
him, 705. lands at Ravenſpur, and is 
coldly received, 706. aſſumes only the 
title of duke, and why, ib. ſwears to be 
faithful to K. Henay, 707. joined by 
the d. of Clarence, ib. marches towards 
London, ib. received by the Londo- 
ners, 708, meets Warwick at Barnet, 
defeats, and kills him, ib. marches a- 
gainſt Q. NIA ARE T, whom he defeats 
and takes at Tewksbury, 710. cauſes 
Pr. Edward, fon of HENRY, to be ſlain 


in cold blood, 711. pardons the baſtard 


takes 
the plume and motto, Ich Dien, for his | 


of Fauconbridge for rebellion, and aſter- 
wards beheads him, ib. tries to get the 
earls of Pembroke and Richmond into his 
hands, but fails, 712, 714, 7ig. gets 
the lords to take an oath to his ſon, 712. 
negociates ſeveral affairs with forein ſtates, 
713. perſecutes the Lancaſtrians, 714. 
carries on other negociations, 715. be- 


Scots ſon, 716, obtains a ſubſidy, and 
raiſes more mony by benevolence, ib. 
goes to Calais, and declares war againſt 

rance, 717, deceived by thed. of Bur- 
gundy and the conſtable De St. Pol, and 
greatly embarraſs'd, ib. makes a treaty 
with France, 718. confers with King 
Lewis at Pequigny, ib. 
Maria ducheſs of Burgundy, and why, 
720, 721. puts the d. of Clarence to 
death, 721, 722. creates his eldeſt ſon 
Prince of Wales, and his youngeſt d. of 
York, ib. grows effeminate and ſlothful, 
ib. raiſes mony illegally, 723. carries 
on ſeveral negcciations, and diſcovers the 
inſincerity of the French K. ib. at war 
with France and Scotland, 724, 725. ill 
poſture of his affairs, 725. makes great 
preparations againſt France, 726. death 
and character, ib. iſſue, ib. ate of the court 
before his deceaſe, 728. children ſaid to 
be illegitimate, 734. 

Epwarp [Prince] ſon of Hexxy VI, ta- 
ken priſoner at the battle of 'Cewsbury, 
1. 711. his anſwerto K. Enwanrp IV, 
ib. murder'd in cool blood by the Vor- 
kiſts, ib. 

Epward [Prince] eldeſt fon of Eowarp 
IV, created Pr. of Wales, 1. 722. pro- 
claimed K. 727. [V King of England] 
ſeiz'd by the g. of Gloceſter's order, 
731. brought to London, and treated 
with much ſeeming reſpect, ib. lodg'd 
in the Tower, 733. ſmother'd to death, 
740. bones of him and his brother found, 
ib. 

Epward [Prince] ſon of K. Hexzxy VIII, 
born, ii. 154. [VI King of England] 
diſpoſition and good qualities, 193. pro- 
claimed, ib. confers new dignities, 196. 


tector by patent, 197, turn'd againſt the 
protector by lord Thomas Seymour, 203. 
enlarges his patent, 204. conſents to the 
execution of his uncle Thomas, 206, 
ſigns with tears a warrant for burning 

oan of Kent, 207. remov'd to Windſor 


— 


him by the council, 211. 
the council's proceedings, ib. ſends an 
embaſſy to France, to treat of his mar- 
riage, 216. prepoſſeſs'd againſt his un- 
cle, the late protector, ſigns a warrant tor 
his execution, 217, 218. 
appears concerned for religion, 220. ſet- 
tles the crown on Jane Grey, ib. dies, 
221. character, 219, n. 5, and 221, n. 
funeral, 227. 

Epwix, the ſon of AL LA, K. of Deira, his 
diſtreſs, i. 53. advancement to the crown 
of Northumberland, ib. 54. to the mo- 


death, ib. converſion by Paulinus, 83. 
Epwy, eleventh K. of England, ſucceeds 
Epxep, and diſgraces Dunſtan, i. 125. 
traduced by Dunſtan and the deprived 
monks, ib. abandons Mercia to his bro- 
ther Epcas, and dies K. of Weſſex only, 
126. his character by the monks, ib. 
Epwy's [the two] ſons of EryeL&ed II. 
baniſh'd by Caxurus, i. 149. 
them recall'd and murder'd, ib. 
EER T, K. of Kent, i. 67. 
EBERT, bp. of the Northumbrians, obtains 
an archi-epiſcopal Pall, i. 89. 
EoBERT, K. of Weſſex, i. 73. 
Cornwal and Wales, ib. choſen Monarch, 
ib. routs the K. of Mercia, 74. con- 
uers Kent and Suſſex, ib. Mercia and 
Northumberland, 75. his wars with the 
Danes, 100. death, 101. 
EczzTon, lord-chancellor, refuſes to ſign 
the e. of Somerſet's pardon, 11. 426. 
Ecrrid, K. of Northumberland, 1. 57. 


troths his daughter Cecily to the King of 


refuſes to aid | 


conſtitutes his uncle Edward Seymour pro- | 


the protector, and addreſs'd againit } 
approves of | 


falls fick, and | 


narchy of the Saxons, 54. his juſtice, ib. | 


one of 


Abc 


EcrriD, K. of Mercia, 7. 62. 

Ecrick, K. of Eſtanglia, f. 63. 

Ecw ina, concubine of Epwarp the Elder 
her ſtory, z. 118. : 

_—_ Bas1L1xE, character of that work, . 
36. 

ELzanor de Guienne, wife of Louis le 
Jeune K. of France, divorced by bim, and 
married to Pr. Henry, afterwards HENRx 

II. K. of England, i. 243. right to the 
province of "Toulouſe, 261. conſpires a- 
gainſt her husband, 274. puts Roſamond 
to death, ib. impriſon'd, 275. ſet at 
liberty, 281. labors for her ſon's liberty 
290, 291. dies, 304. 

ELeaxos, daughter of K. HEN II, and 
Q. ELtaxor married to the K. of Caf. 
tile, . 270. taken priſoner by her bro- 
ther John, zoz. 

ELEgcTions of biſhops and abbots, diſputes 
concerning them, 7. 397. 

ELecT1oNns, methods uied to influence them 
1. 230. diſputed, 402. ; 

EL Cros of parliament-men interrogated, 
111. 335. 

EL EHC roR of Saxony commands on the Rhine, 
iii. 409. elected a knight of the garter, 
416. of Bavaria, made governor of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, 422. commands 
with K. WiLt1aM in Flanders, 460. 
gives K. WILLIAM notice of the intend- 
ed invaſion, 470. pays a viſit to him at 
Loo, 506. delivers the towns and for- 
treſſes of the Spaniſh Netherlands to the 
French, 520. ſeizes Ulm, and threatens 
the Empire, 561. proteſts againſt the pro. 
ceedings of the diet of the Empire, ib. 
reaſons for his detection, n. 5, ib. takes 
poſſeſſion of Ratisbon, 594. pabliſhes a 
manifeſto, ib. invades Jirol, but is ob- 
liged to quit it, 595. takes Augsburg, 
and diſtreſſes Auſtria, ib. is maſter of the 
Danube, 611. intrenches his army under 
the cannon of Augsburg, 615. cut of 
from his dominions, which are ravag'd 
ib. evacuates Ratisbon, ib. is defeated 
at Hochſtadt, 621. retires to Ulm, 622. 
and from thence towards the Iller, 623. 
forms a deſign againſt general Auver- 
querque, but 1s prevented in it, 624. re- 
treats upon the d. of Marlborough's for- 
cing the French lines, 637. is defeated 
at the battle of Ramellies, 649, his Pre- 
cipitate flight, 650. commands the French 
army on the Rhine, 686. makes a fruit.. 
leſs attempt on Bruſſels, 691. [of Hanover} 
inſtal'd knight of the garter, 581, takes 
the command of the army of the Empire, 
678. lays down that command, 713. 

ELFLepa, daughter of ALpged, her cha- 
rater, i. 116. death, 117, 

EL1zaBETH [Princeſs] daughter of EDWARD 
IV, refuſes to marry her uncle Richard, 
i. 748. married to Hexgy VII, 760. 
crown'd, 767. dies, 801. 

EL1ZABETH (Princeſs} daughter of Hengy 
VIII, her claim to the crown at her bro- 
ther's death, i. 222. accuſed of conſpi- 
ring againſt her ſiſter, acquited, but rigo- 
rouſly treated, 235. pardon'd at Prince 
Philip's interceſſion, 237. removed to 
Hampton, difſembles her religion, 241. 
in great danger, 248. Q. of England ] 
reaſons for and agaiuſt her ſucceſſion, 250. 
proclaimed, and comes to London, 251. 
forms a mix'd council, ib, rejects King 
Pu1Lte's offer of marriage, ib. and why, 
252. calls a parliament, and publiſhes 
a proclamation in favor of the refurmed, 
ib. creates new.peers, 253. crown'd, ib. 
anſwer to the commons who addreſs'd 
her to marry, 254. forbids to preach 
without licence, 255. concludes a peace 
with France, ib. with Scotland, 256. 
much oppos'd, 260. maxims of govern- 
ment, 262. differently ſpoke of by diffe- 
rent authors, ib. treats with the Scots 
malecontents, 263. ſends an army to 
Scotland, and procures an advantageous 
treaty of the regency, 264. refuſes ſeve- 
ral offers of marriage, 265. mortifies K. 
PariL1y, who had refuſed the garter, 206, 
rejects the Pope's offers, ib. refuſes a 

ſafe 


IN P FE X. 


xvli 


ſaſe· conduct to Max r Q. of Scots, 267. 
ſuſpicious of Mary, 268. views with 
regard to the treaty of Edinburg, ib. re- 
es to declare Maxy her ſucceſſor, 270. 
or to receive a nuncio from Rome, ib. pre- 
pares for her defence againſt K. PuilLir, 
ib. good ceconomy, ib. impriſons the 
counteſs of Lenox, ib diſcovers and 
pardons a conſpiracy, but is ſevere to Ca- 
therine Grey, 271. diſtruſts the French 
and Spaniſſt courts, ib. treats with the 
French Hugonots, and publiſhes a mani- 
feſto in their favor, ib. diſſuades Mak 
Q. of Scots from marrying the archduke 
Charles, and why, 273. viſits the univer- 
| ſity of Cambridge, 274- politics with re- 
gard to Maxx, ib. indeavors, in vain, 
to diſſuade her from 1 lord Darn- 
ley, 277. demands lord Darnley after 
marriage, 278. diſcovers Maxx's deſigns, 
and promiſes protection to the Scots fugi- 
tives, 280. vex'd at the birth of James, 
afterwards K. James I, ib. ſhe and Ma- 
xx ſuſpect, and lay ſnares for each other, 
ib. 281. addreſs'd to marry, which per- 
es her, 282. ſpeech on that occaſion, 

. demands Calais, which is refuſed by 
the French, prudently diſſembles, 
and breaks off the affair, ib. 291. tickles 
for the French Hugonots, 291, 292. quar- 
rels with K. Pnirir of Spain, 292, 298. 
apply'd to by Maar for protection, but 
relates to ſee her till ſhe had clear'd her- 
ſelf, 293. reſolves on detaining her, 294. 
takes Sr of the Scots troubles, ib. 
treats with the regent Murray, 296. ex- 
amines the affair of the Scots K's death, 
ib. 297. refuſes to decide, 298. aſſiſts 
the Hugonots, ib. makes an alliance with 
the Czar, 299. inform'd of an intended 
marriage between Maxx and the d. of 
Norfolk, and menaces the d. 300. writes 


to the States of Scotland in Mazy's favor, 


305. - avoids a fnare laid for her by Li- 


dington, 306. libef d in Scotland, which 


ſhe neglects, 307. demands a ſuſpenſion 
of arms between the parties in Scotland, 
ib. excommunicated and conſpired againſt, 
308. ſtill detains Mazr, and why, ib. 
refuſes to marry the French King, 310. 
protracis the diſpute between the Scots fac- 
tions, ib. engaged by her miniſters to treat 
of marriage, 311. diſſembles with the 
French *. and why, 312. diſcovers that 
Norfolk had engaged in Max's intereſt, 
314. ſecurity provided for by parliament, 
15. orders Norfolk's execution, 316. 
commiſſioners to examine Q, Maxr, 

17. negociations with France, 318, 319. 
Baie and ſhe mutually diſſemble, 318, 
2 2 with * * regent, (322. 
peaks haughtily to the French embaſla- 
dor, ib. — 2 uility, ib. re- 
fuſes a viſit from the d. of Alengon, 323. 
lends mony to the States, 325. diſſembles 
with K. PaiLie, who fe g revenge, 327. 
behaves prudently in to a marriage 
0 al. ib. 5 Spaniſh em- 
baſlador's complaint againſt Drake, 330. 
ſettles the articles of her intended marriage 
with the d. of Anjou, 331. ſtarts dith- 
culties about the marriage, but receives the 
d. well at his arrival, 332. retracts her 
promiſe, ib. 333- conduct reflected on, 
1b. ſevere to the Papiſts, ib. in diſtreſs, 
relies on her les affection, and wins 
it, 334. turns her thoughts to the Scots 
affairs, ib. feigns a deſire to releaſe Q. 
Mary, 335. Writes a warm letter to K. 
James, 336. ſends Daviſon into Scotland, 
who gains the e. of Arran, 337. reproves 
the judges for their ſeverity to the Popiſh 
delinquents, ib. ſends away the you 
embaſſador, 338. treats with Q. Marr, 
ib. 339. diſcovers a conſpiracy, which 
occaſions an act againſt Q Maxx, and ano 
ther againſt the Papiſts, 340. threaten d from 
diverſe quarters, 341. attempts to hinder 
the Scots K's marriage, 342. makes an 
alliance with the States, and ſends a fleet 
into America, 343. aids the Hugonots, 344. 
offended with = States for giving the e. 
of Leiceſter, whom ſhe ſent to aſſiſt them, 
top much power, ib. makes a treaty with 
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ELIZABETH. 


K. James, ib. 34 f. eſcapes a horrid con- 
ſpiracy, 346. appoints commiſſioners to 
try Maxx, 347. anſwer to the parlia- 
ment s petition for Mary's execution, 35 2. 
28 to the parliament, who inſiſted on 

demand, 54. addreſs'd in Max's 
behalf, but diſſembles thro' the whole af. 
fair, 355, 356. ſigns a warrant for her 
execution, and afterwards expreſſes great 
grief at it, 357. letter to the Scots Ning 
thereon, ib. ſends a fleet againſt the Spa- 
niards, which burns many of their ſhips, 
359. prepares againſt the invincible Ar- 
mada, 360. careſſes the K. of Scots, 361. 


| glorifies God for the victory of her fleet, 


362. freed from her fears, ſends a fleet 
to diſtreſs the Spaniards, 363. keeps in 
a poſture of defence, 364. aſſiſts Henry 
IV of France, 365. deceiv'd by Hevn x, 
which highly affronts her, 366. compli- 
mented*with an unuſual ſubſidy, 367. let- 
ter to Heng y on his turning Papiſt, 368. 
leagues with him, 369. eſcapes new con- 
ſpiracies, ib. uneaſy with K. Jamrs, 
who alters his conduct, 370._ reſuſes to ſuc- 
cor H xx v, and unites heartily with James, 
ib. 371. 
which is made up, 372, 373. ſends ano- 
ther fleet againit Spain, which pillag-s 
Cadiz, 2 3555 another, Which gains 
not m vanta . Juſtifies her 
conduct to K. 8 —— peace 
without her, 375. incens'd with HENR x, 
proſecutes ſingly the war with Spain, 376. 

es a new treaty with the States, 377. 
differs with the e. of Eſſex, but ſends him 
lieutenant to Ircland, 377, 378. writes 
him an angry letter, and cauſes him to 
be put under an arreſt, 379. behavior to- 
wards him during his confinement, 380, 
381, 382. ſigns a warrant for his execu 
tion, 383. pardogs ſeveral that were con 
cerned with him, 334. comp'iments be- 
tween her and the t\'s of Scotland and 
France, ib. ſuppreſſes monopolies, and is 
thanked by the commo:s, 385. {peech 
on that occaſion, ib. ſends another fleet 
againſt Spain, which brings home a great 
prize, ib. publiſhes a proclamation a; aint 
the Jeſuits, 386. ſickens, and grows me- 
lancholy, ib. declares the Scots K. her 
ſucceſſor, and dies, ib. character, ib. 387, 
388. A titles, 390. 

[ Princeſs ] daughter of King 

James I, mairied to the EL Palatine, 27. 
418. expence of her marriage, 423. 


ELLa, K. of Suſſex, elected munarch of all 


the Saxons, i. 36. 


ELLa, K. of Bernicia, i. 105, 106. 
ELLEMBERG | major general] beheaded fo, 


cowardice, iii. 462. 


ELL1oT [ fir John] ſent to the Tower for 


managi inſt Buckingham, 11. 506. 
— — 7 impriſon'd for the loan, 
20. Petitions in vain, ib. releas'd, 5 21. 
injoin'd filence by the ſpeaker, 534. im- 
priſon'd, and ſtudy ſeal'd up, 544- 


ELuTHER1vs, biſhop of Weſſex, i. go. 
EL, Iſle of, beſieged and taken, 1. 206. 


rebellion there, ſuppreſſed, 393. 


Emma of Normandy, married to ETnxL- 


RED II. . 142. afterwards to Caxurus 
the Great, 149. attempt in favor of her 
ſons by ETHELRED, 152. undergoes the 
Ordeal, 156. 


Emerg [the German] declares war againſt 


France, &c. iti. 561. ſupine neglyence 
of the diet, 594. deplorable ſtate of it, 611. 


EmysoM and Du DLE, their character, : 802, 


807. ſent to the Tower, 1. 4. condemned, 


a great variety in the hiſtory of it, 


1. introd. vii. origin of the name, 1. 45. 
ſtate of it under the Saxons, 49. fo cali d 
before EBERT, 100, 101. unhappy ſlate 
under ExuELRED II, 141. ill ſtate of 
it under Ric HARD II, 527 or 525. ſlate 
under Q. ELIZABETU, i. 260, 201. at 
the death of K. CHART ES I. zii. 3, 4. 


Exclisu, their complaints againſt the Nor- 


mans, who complain 2gain of the Eng.iſh, 
j. 203. complains againſt the popes, 535, 


or 833. againſt the clergy, 536, or 534. 
ak. uſed" by them to AR LCF gie. 


has a difference with the States, 


| 


vances, 537, Or 534. fad condition in 

France before the battle of Azincourt, 687, 
or 573- loſs there, 585 or 576. dio 

ion towards Popes at the time of K 
ENR VIITs divorte, #. 116, 125. 
reaſon of their ſubmiſſion to K. HE NAVY. 
I 39. diſpoſition towards Q. ELizaztrn, 
261. enterScotland under lord Grey, 264. 
diſpoſition at - Q. ELIZABE T's death, 388. 
jealous of the Scots, 403. 

Exotisk-language, remarks on it, i. 211. 
firſt uſed in the courts of juſtice, 490. 

ExGLisHMEN, Whence ſo called, 1. 100. n. 
exempted from all duties, 150. exploits of 
ſome in the eaſt, 491. | 

Exs ion, the bravery of one in Czſa:'s army, 
i. 2. 

Eetscoracy reſtored in Scotland, 77. 557. 
ſtate of it fiom the reformation to King 
CHaRLEs's time, $68—573. reduced to 
a low ebb in Scotland, iii. n. 4, 360. abo- 
liſh'd in that kingdom, n. 1. 361. 

E&CAaMBERT, K. of Kent, i. 67. 

Erxcexwin, firſt K. of Eſſex, i. 39. 

ERPWALD, K. ot Eſtang ia, f. 63. 

ERLE's [colonel] — beers Limerick, ii. 
393. 

ExROR of F. Orleans, aid mr. archdeacon 
Echard, n. 1. 4. 337. 

EscuacGe, or ſcutage, i. 324, n. 3. 

Escus, K. of Kent, 5. F 

Essex [kingdom of] abridgment of its hiſtory, 
1. 64, 65. church of, 91, 92. 

Ess8x William Parr, e. of] brother of Queen 
Catherine Parr, his character, fi. 195. cre- 
ated marquis of Northampton, 196. See 
Northampton. 

EssEx, Walter Devereux created e. of, ii. 316. 
goes on an expedition to Ire and, but with- 
out — 323- 

Ess E x ¶ Robert Devereux e. of} in favor 
with Q. ELizaBeTHn, 22 to 
France with ſuccors for HENAT LV, ib. 
expedition to Cadiz, 373. mortified at his 
return, ib. diſguſted with the court, 374- 
created carl.marſhal, ib. receives a bcx of 
the ear from the Queen, 377. ſeat to Le- 
land as lieutenant, 378. conduct, cha- 
rafter, and pcwer, ib. acts contrary to 
his own couuſel, and grant Tir-oen a truce, 
ib. ſuſpected by the Queen, who writes 
to him angrily, ib, 379. meditates a dan- 
geious deſign, but is diveited, 379. comes 
into England without leave, and puc under 
an arrelt, ib. apology, ib. conduct examined, 
ib, 380. declared guilty, and condemned 
to penalties, ib. humbles himſelf, but 
liſtens again to pernicious counſels, 380,381. 
falls into a ſnare which is laid for him, and 
deſigns againſt the Queen's perſon, ib. 
writes to the King of Scots that a deſign was 
formed to deprive him of the ſucceſſion, ib- 
entertains ſuſpected perſons, ib. deſigns, 
382. ſent for to council, excuſes himſelf 
from going, ib. impriſons the lord k 
and others who are ſent to him by the 

ueen, ib. indeavors to raile an inſur- 
ion in the city, but without ſucceſs, ib. 
oppoſed in his return, inveſted, and taken, 
ib. committed to the Tower, 383. con- 
demned, ib. becomes _ and diſ- 
covers his accomplices, ib. beheaded, ib. 
much favored by the Queen, ib, accom- 
plices executed, 384. | 

Ess Ex [ Robert Devereux e. of ] ſon of the 
former, reſtored to his father's honors, zz. 
390. careſs'd by the e. of Salisbury, mar- 
ries the e. of Sufto.k's ſecond daughter, 418. 
ſlighted by his wife, who loves Carr tie 
King's favourite, ib. account of his di- 
vorce, ib. 419, 420. heads the paritament's 
army, 786. fights the King at Edge hill, 
788. takes Reading, 808. fights at New- 
bury, 811. character, 825. letter con- 
cerning a peace, ib. letter to the Oxford 
parliament, 835. progreſs in the Welt, 
841. followed by the K. into Cornwal, 
843. ſtraiten'd, capitulates, but ſaves bis 
cavalry, 844. well received at London, 
ib. reſigns his commiſſion, 859. 

Essex [ Arthur Capel e. of] ſpeech to King 
CHARLES againit calling a pariiament, at 
Oxford, iii. 207. found with his throat 
cut in the Tower, 4 K. CuARLESII, aud 


the 
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the d. of York ſuſpected of his murder, 
inquiries concerning his death, 351. 
Essex {Frances Howard counteſs of,] loves 
Carr the King's favorite, 11. 418. gets 
divorced from her husband, 419, 420. 
marries Carr, 421. condemned, and par- 
doned, 427. ; 
EsTAancL1a, kingdom of, abridgment of its 
hiſtory, 1. 63, 64. church of, 92. | 
ETHELBALD, K. of Mercia, i. 6. 
ETHELBAaLD, ſon of ETusLwoLPH K. of Eng 
land, conſpires againſt his father, 1. 103. 
reigns in Weſſex, 104. ; 
ETHeLBERT, King of Kent, his wars with 
Cheaulin, z. 44. converted to Chriſtianity, 


7 

rte 0 K. of Eſtanglia, f. 64. 

ErgxerlBerr II, and Eösgar, K's of Kent, 

1. 67. 

ErTHELBERT, fourth K. of England, repulſes 
the Danes, i 105. dies. ib. 

- ETHELBURG a, Q. of Northumberland, i. 82. 
ErateLRED, K. of Eſtanglia, 7. 64. 
ErutLreD, K. of Mercia, 4. 60. 
EcHteireDd, K. of Northumberland, f. 58. 
Erutitred I. fifth is. of England, f. 105. 

troubles in his reign, ib. 106. his 2 
and character, 10%. 

Eruztako II, fourteenth K. of England, 
crown'd by Dunſtan, . 139. his character, 
ib. troubles from the Danes, ib. 
the clergy, 140. becomes tributary to 
the Danes, ib. 141. eſtabliſhes Danegelt, 
141. maſſacres the Danes, 142. defeated 
by Sweno, ib. fits out a great, but uſeleſs 
fleet, 143. withdraws to Normandy, and 
leaves the kingdom to Sweno, 144 re 
call'd, ib. cruelty, avarice, and cowardice, 
145. death, wives, and children, 146. 

ETtHtLRICK, K. of Eſt anglia, z. 63. 

EruELWA RD, fon of ETHELBERT, aſſerts his 
right to the crown, 1. 115, 116. acknow- 
ledg'd K. by the Danes, and deſerted again, 

1 s ſain, ib. 

ETuELwoLD and Oſwald, Saxon biſhops, 5. 
139. 

1 24. — ſon of EoRRT, ſucceeds 
him, i. 101. gives Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex 
to Adelſtan his baſtard ſon, 102. his 
wars with the Danes, ib. character of 
him and his favorites, 103. goes to 
Rome, ib. marries Judith of France, ib. 
divides his kingdom, 104. dies, ib. his 
charter for paying of tithes, 134. 

EuBaGEs, an order 1 
cient Britons, i. introd. x. 

EvuciarisT, opinion of the Engliſh church 
concerning it, i. 170. abſtract of a homiiy 
on that ſubjeR, ib. 

Eves am [battle of] between Prince Ewa RD 
and the barons, z. 389. 

Eucene [Prince of Savoy] raiſes the ſiege of 
Coni, and takes Carmagnola, 1. 409. takes 
the city of Gap, 425. loſes the battle of 
Marhglia, 435. penetrates into Italy, 532. 


ib. 


takes Caſtigſione, and gains an advantage | 


at Cherry, b. ſurprizes the marſhal de 
Villeroy, at Cremona, 537. fights the 
battle of Luzara, 562. adviſes the Empe- 
ror to implore the protection of Q. Axx, 
G1r. firſt interview with the d. of Marl- 
borough, 613. his army joins that of the 
d. of Marlborough, 616. together with 
the d. of Marlborough fights the ever-me- 
morable battle of Hochſtadt, 617. ſucceſs 
on the right, 620. attributes the victory 
at Hochſtade chiefly to the d. of Marlbo- 
rough's valor and conduct, 621. has a 


me ancholy campain in Italy, in 1705, 640. 


divides the French army by a ſtratagem, 
ib. fights the d. de Vendome with little 
ſucceſs, ib. joins the d. of Savoy, beats 
the French, and relieves 'Turin, 661. takes 
Milan, and is made governor of it, ib. takes 
Suſa, 677. acts in concert with the d. of 
Marlborough in Flanders, 686. commands 
the ſiege ot Lifle, 689. is wounded in the 
head, ib. with the d. of Marlborough, 
gains the battle and victory of Malplacquet, 
702. enters the French lines at Courieres, 
712. inveſts Douay, ib. commands on 
the Rhine, 724. comes to England, 731. 


is unſucceſeful in his negociations, ib. with 


neglects | 


of prieſts among the an. | 


the marſhal de Villars, concludes a peace 

between the Emperor and France, 745. 

Euxoys ¶ ſtate of] at the revolution, iii. 340. 

threatned with a burthenſome ſlavery, ib. 

Eus rack, the ſon of K. Sr EEx, made d. 
of Normandy, i. 236. married to Con- 
ſtantia, 238. propoſed to the le for 
their K. but refuſed, 242. Wal- 
lingford, ib. retires and dies, ib. 

Ewezxs [colonel] preſents the army's remon- 
ſtrance againſt K. CHarLEs I, ii. 926. Tent 
governor of the Iſle of Wight, 927. 

Excug dvs ſhut up by the advice of lord 
Clifford, 111. 124, 129. ; 
ExcHeEQUER-CoUuRT erected by WiLLIAM 

the Conqueror, i. 210 

ExcutqQuer-BilLs, falſe indorſements on 
them diſcover'd, iii. 500. | 

Exctses, additional, continued by an evaſion, 
iii. 335. granted, 373. on beer, ale, and 
other liquors doubled, 398. a new duty 
laid, 709. | 

ExcLus1on-BILL againſt the biſhops, paſſed, 

1. 748. 

ExcLus10n-BILL againſt the d. of York, firſt 
ſteps towards it, 51. 185, &c. brought 
into the houſe, 188. ſubſtance of it, ib. 
reſumed, 198. paß d in the houſe of com- 
mons, 200. thrown out by the lords, 202. 

ExcommunicaTion [ſentence of] pronounced 
againſt the infringers of the charters, i. 371. 

FxeMPT1ONs, diſputes concerning them, i. 397. 

Exeter [people of revolt againſt the Con- 
queror, i. 202. par loned, ib. 

ExETER [John Holland d. of] conſpires a - 
gainſt K. Hvar IV, f. 5 50 or 549, taken 
and beheaded, 551 or 550. 

FxerteRr [Thomas ort d. made 
vernor of Hexxy VI, with the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, z. 612 or 60 

ExeTea [ Henry Holland d. of] lives miſe- 
rably in Flanders, i. 691. dies, 713. 

ExeTer [Henry Courtney marq. of] executed 
with ſeveral others, for holding correſpon- 
dence with cardinal Pole, . 153. 

Exeexce of Epwarp [T's war in France for 
one year, and 131 days, 1. 479. n. 7. 

Exyos1T1oN of the Chriſtian doctrine, a book 

bliſh'd by Hexzxy VIIPs order, zz. 166. 
impoſed on all under the penalty of being 
deemed heretics, 168. 

EXTREME UNCTION, Opinion of the church of 

England concerning it, z. 171. 
F 


AcT1oxs, their different hopes at Richard 
Cromwell's advancement, 7iz. 44. 

© 4 GAL [licutenant-general] wounded in the 
head and foot at the battle ofickeren,7ii.591, 

FaceL [penſionary of Holland] his letters to 

mr. Stewart concerning the teſt, zi. 264. 

F+c1vus, a reformed divine, his bones dug up, 
and burned, 77. 245. 

FairzoR [fir Stafford] aſſiſts at the taking of 
Oſtend, 111. 653. 

Faixrax [lord] commands an army in the 
north, iz. 794. defeated by the e. of New. 
caitle, 8 13. routs the Iriſh, 821. defeats 
Bellaſis at Selby, 836. 

FaixTAx [fir Thomas] beginning of his mili- 

tary exploits, zi. 794. wins the battle of 

Wakefield, 813. appointed general of the 

parliament's army, 859. forms his new 

army, 860. ſent into the weſt, and re- 

call'd, ib. 861. beſieges Oxford, 861. 

wins the battle of Naſeby, ib. 862. takes 

Leiceſter and Briſtol, and defeats Goring, 

862. takes Dartmouth, and defeats lord 

Hopton at Torrington, 863. purſues Hop- 

ton, 1b. who capitulates, 864. takes Ex- 

eter, ib. threaten'd by the army, contracts 
its quarters, 878. petition'd by the army, 

879. letter to the parliament about carry- 

ing off the King, ib. letters to the city, 

882, 885. ordered to remove farther from 

London, 885. comes to London, has the 

forts delivered to him, and reſtores the ab- 

ſent members, 888. conſtituted governor 

of the Tower, ib. intereſt and views, 904. 

lends two regiments to guard the parliament, 

ib. marches againſt Goring and Waller, 

907. blocks up their forces in Colcheſter, 

_ takes Colcheſter, 913. comes to 


_ 928, ſeizes 20,0007. in Weaver's- 
929. reſigns his commiſſion, 111. 15. 
receives Monk at York, 57, dies, 124. 
Farxnx [battle of] won by K. Eowaro I. 
i. 432. 
FaLxL Ap Lucius Carey lord viſc. ] his ſpeech 
concerning ſhip· money, ii. 648, 649, 650, 
againſt biſhops, 656. 
FaLkLanp [ord] accuſed of bribery, iii. 439. 
FAmINE, a great one in the reign of ETazL- 
REDIL. i. 143. 
FAMINE in France, #i. 4 


FavyconmrIDGE [ Baſtard 65 riſes againſt K. 


EpwarD LV. 1. 711. repulſed, pardan' 
and afterwards beheaded, ib. | % 


FeaLiTy, fignification of the word, i. 176, n. c. 
Fee-farms, what, i. 329, n. 1. tacks 


FeL1x, biſhop of Eftangli gt 
FeriTon [John] ſtabs the d. of Buckingham 
at Portimouth, #. 541. 


Fznwick (fir John] one of the confpirators in 
the aſlaſſination-plot taken at Romney, iii. 
482. his letter to his lady in ib. his 
counter-Plot, in which he accuſes ſeveral 
noblemen, ib. tampers with the King's 
witneſſes, 483. examin'd by the houſe of 
commons, ib. his informations voted ſcan- 
dalous, ib. bill of attainder brought in a- 
gainſt him, ib. is heard by his council, 
at the bar of the houſe of commons, 484. 
the bill read in his preſence, ib. debates 
againſt and for the bill, ib. it paſſes both 
houſes, and has the royal aſſent, 486. his 
execution and paper left behind him, ib. 

Fercvs, the firſt K. of Scotland, i. introd. xii. 

FerGvus0x [Robert] a proclamation for appre- 
hending him on account of the Rye-houſe- 
plot, 111. 217. pens the d. of Monmouth's 
declaration, 245, n. 1. 

Ferran [Robert] biſhop of St. David's, burn- 
ed, zi. 241. 


Fri [colonel] ſentenced to die, but 


oned, ii. 808. 

FiExESs [Nathaniel] condemned to die for the 
ſurrender of Briſtol, but pardoned 11. 810. 

FirFTH MONARCHY-MEN plot againſt the 
vernment, iii. 84. heads of them = 
cuted, ib. 

Finxcu [fir John] made lord-keeper, 1. 592. 
ſpeeches to the parliament. ib. 593, 594, 
595. complain'd of, 645. 

Finca [fir Heneage] made lord-keeper, if. 
140. ſpeeches in | rg ib. 150. 186. 
made n of Daventry and lord chan- 
cellor, 149. created e. of Nottingham, 212. 
dies, 215. 

Fmen [ Heneage, eſquire] created baron of 
Guernſey, 11. 581. 

Fix Es, and amereiaments, uſed as puniſhments 
by the Saxons, i. 191. 

FixzE-HEARTH duty taken away, 7ii. 352. 

Fixe-woRks, in St. James's-ſquare, on occa- 
ſion of the peace of Ryſwick, ii. 495. 

FixsT-FRUITS, See Annates. 

Fis ER [ John] biſhop of Rocheſter, refuſes to 
take the oath againſt the papal authority, 
and is ſent to the Tower, 11. 135. con- 
demn'd to impriſonment and confiſcation of 
2 136. made a cardinal, and be- 

eaded, 140. ; 

FiTz-osBERN [William] left regent by the 
Conqueror, 1. 200. 


Fir z- ZT EA [Jeoffery] his character, i. 312, 
n 


» ho 

FiTz-HARR1S, an Iriſh prieſt, requeſts Eve- 
rard to write a libel on King CHARLES II, 
iii. 207. executed, 212. 

FiTz-RALPH [Richard] preaches againſt the 
monks, i. $43 or 541. 

Fitzroy [Henry] natural ſon of K. Henry 
VIII, made d. of Richmond, f. 86. cha- 
racter, ib. n. 2. 

Fitzroy [Henry] d. of Grafton, goes over to 
the Prince of Orange, ii. 287. 

FitzwALEER [ John Ratcliff lord ] conſpires 
againſt K. HENAT VII, i. 786. arreſted 
and executed, 787. 

FiveILE-ACT, iti. 96. 


FLamBarT [Ranulph] 2 miniſter to 


William Rufus, made biſhop of Durham, 
5. 222. 
FLanpers [e. of] does h to King 


ndon, and poſſeſſes himſelf of the * 


HxxxT III, for a penſion, f. 3 57. [Gu 
| e. of] 


—— 
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XIX 


e. of] ingages in the intereſt of K. EU] ARD 

I. 429. 

Fr [Engliſh] its expeditions againſt Spain 
in the reign of Q. ELIZABETH, i. 363, 
373. attacks the Dutch-fiſhers, who com- 

und, 565. attempted to be ſurpriſed 
K. Cranes, 782. in part revolts 
from the parliament, and receive the d. of 
York as admiral, gog. fights the Dutch, 
fit, 23, 24, 91—102. burns a hundred 
Dutch merchant-men, 98. refuſes to have 
maſs read in it, 274. ill conduct thereof 
taken notice of by K. WII LIAu, 398. 
proceedings thereof inquired into, 411. 

FL.zeTwoop [major- general] made governor 
of Ireland, di. 30. diſfuades Cromwell 
from accepting the crown, 35. 
Lambert as lieutenant-general, 38. con- 
ſpires againſt Richard Cromwell, 45. 

oſen general by the officers, 46. com- 
miſſion vacated by the parliament, 53. 

laces * about the parliament-houſe, 

re. elected general, ib, abandon'd by 
his party, 56. | 

FrEMMING, a colony of them ſettled in Wales, 
1. 229. fall off frem EDw ARD III, 482. 

FLervs, the battle of, ziz. 397. 

FLoppex- battle, in which JawmtsV, K. of 
Scotland was lain, ii. 333 

Foley [Paul, eſq;] . ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, 1. 463. 

FexBix's [monſ. de] account of the fight off 
of la Hogue, ii. n. 2, 420. account of the 
deftrution of the Smyrna fleet, n. 5, 431. 

ForeicNERs, many of them leave the king- 
dom, 7. 203. their great revenues in the 
time of K. | ines Hl, 370. 

ForFeiTUREs, report of the commons con- 
cerning them, 77.370. in Ireland, report of 
the commiſſioners appointed to inquire into 
them, 513. votes thereupon, 514. bill 
for the reſumption of them tack'd to a 
mony-bill, ib. farther proceedings there- 
upon, 515. truſtees for the forteited eſtates 
nam'd, ib. differences between the two 
Houſes, about the forfeiture-bill, 516. the 
bill, however paſs'd, ib. ſome reflections 

on theſe matters, n. 1. and 2, ib. 

FowLEx [dr. Edward] made biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter, iii. 403. 

Fox Richard] keeper of the privy-ſeal, 
made biſhop of Exeter, 7. 765. biſhop of 
Wincheſter, offended with the e. of Surry, 
zi. 6, introduces Wolſey to the court of 
K. HMR VIII. ib. 

Fox [Edward] ſent with Gardiner to Rome 
on the King's divorce, 11. 106. 

France [PHIL Ir I, K. of] neglects to inter- 
poſe in the invaſion of England by William 
the Baſtard, i. 166. invades Normandy, 
207. war between him and William 
Rufus, 220. [Louis LE Gros, King of 
troubles K. Henry the firſt, 229. wars 
between him and HEXAL, 230. peace, 
231. [Louis Le Jevxs K. of] leads an 
army into Paleſtine, 243. divorces his 

© wife Eleanor, ib. [Hun Carer K. of] 
eſtabliſhes the fiefs, 259. [PuiLir Avcus- 
Tus K. of ] his war with HENRY II, 279. 
ſeduces Prince Richard, ib. receives ho- 
mage of him, 280. again, when K. 281, 
affronted by K. Ricyuarp, 284. jealous 

of him, 287. leaves the, Holy-land, ib. 
breaks truce with K. Jonx, 298. re- 
uires a peace, ib, receives uy as a 
iend, and at the ſame time plots againſt 
him, 3o1. cites Joan before the court of 
peers, ib. again, where he is condemned, 
oz. makes acquiſitions in Normandy, 
Ib. ſends a champion into England, who 
withdraws from John de Courcy, 304. 
reduces Roan, ib. undertakes to depoſe 
K. Joxn, 310, indeavors to engage his 
vaſſals againſt the Pope, and turns his army 
againſt the e. of Flanders for oppoling him, 

311. ſends his ſon Lewis into England, 
14. dies, 341, [Lewis Prince of ] ſee 

| 18. [Lewis VIII. K. of ] takes Ro- 
chelle, 341. [Lewis IX. K. of] attacks 


the d. of Bretany, 352. war with King 
HEN III. 359. drives out all the 

Engliſh ſettled in his dominions, 362. 
taken priſoner by the Saracens, 365. be- 


ſucceeds 


1 


— 


* 


beſore the peers, 494. pretends the 


ſieges Tunis, 393. dies before it, 394. 
PH1L1P the Fair, K. of] treats with K. 
DbWARD I, 410. deals unfairly with 

EpwarD, 427. put in poſſeſſion of Gui- 

enne, which he refuſes to reſtore according 

to agreement, 428, ſeduces Epward's 
allies, 431, makes diverſe acquiſitions, 

ib. reſtores Guienne to EDwakb, 435. 

[CuARLESs the Fair K. of] makes a great 

progreſs in Guienne, 450. negociates a 

peace with his fiſter the Q, of England, 

451. favors his fiſter's conſpiracy againſt 

her huſband, 453. dies, 462. [Pnitie 

de Valor K.ot] ſummons Epw ARD III, 

to do him homage, 463. anſwers Ep- 

WARD's pretenſion on France, 469. of- 

fers Epw ARD battle, but afterwards with- 

draws, 470. anſwers a defiance ſent by 

EpwarD, 472. publiſhes tournaments, 

in imitation of King Epwarn, 475. be. 

heads ſeveral lo:ds of Bretany, 476. be- 

haves bravely at the battle of Crecy, 478. 

dies, 482. [Joun King of] purſes the 

Prince of Wales to Poitiers, and refuſes 

his terms, 483. defeated and taken pri- 

ſoner, 484. conducted to London, and 
received with great honor, ib. cloſely 
confined upon the rejecting of : treaty by 
the ſtates of France, 485. [Charles Dau- 
phin of] makes propoſitions to King Ep- 

WARD, Which ate rejected, 436. nego- 

ciates the treaty of Bretany, ib. [Joux 

K. of] ſwears to the peace, and is ſet at 

hberty, 489. ratifies the treaty in France, 

ib. returns to Ergland, and is honorably 
received, 490, 491. dies, 491. [CyarLes 

V, K. of] ſummons the Prince cf, Wales 

ty 

of Bretigny is void, and decl ires war 
gainſt Enw arp, ib. obſervations on this 
conduct, ib. ſucceſs againſt the Engliſh, 

495, 496. drives the d. of Britany out of 

his dominions, 510. dies, 511 [CHARLES 

VI, K. of] makes a treaty with the d. of 

Britany, ib. affairs with the duke of Bur- 

gundy, &c 567 or 564, 572 or 569. offers 

Hengy V, his daughter Catherine, 575, 

or 572. incapable of acting as a King, by 

reaſon of lunacy, 576 or 573. [Lewis 

Dauphin of] governs the kingdom, ib. 

ſends a ſcornful preſent to K. Hexar V, 

but ſoon alters his behavior, 579 or * 571. 

poiſon'd, 586 or 577. [John Dauphin 

of] oppoſed by the conſtable d' Armagnac, 
ib. poiſon'd, 588 or 579. {Charles 

Dauphin of] aſſumes the title ot regent, 

592 or 584. treats with K. EI EXXY, 593 

or 584. refuſes to be reconciled with the 

d. of Burgundy, 595 or 586. conſents, 

596 or 587. cauſes him to be aſſaſſinate], 

597 or 588. [ſtates of ] confirm the peace 

of Troye, 600 or 591. [Charles Dauphin 

of] accuſed of Burgunay's murder, ib. 
continues to act as regent, ib, retires, 

602 or 594, [two courts of] unite at 

Paris, 603 or 594. [CyarLes VI, K. of] 

dies, 607 or 599. [CAALES VII, K. 

of] ſtate of his affairs, 607—612 or 
99—604. receives aid from the duke of 

Milan, and the Scots, 615 or 607. de 

plorable ſtate, 620 or 611. gains the d. 

of Britany, and the count of Richemont, 

621 or 612. forced to part with his fa- 

vorites, 622 or 613. refuſes to ſee the 

conſtable de Richemont till obliged by ne- 
ceſſity, 624 or 615. in great perplexity, 

628. affairs changed by the maid of Or- 

leans, 629. reſolves to be crown'd at 

Rheims, 630. takes ſeveral towns, and 

crown'd, 631. purſues his conqueits, and 

takes ſeveral mote towns, 632. attempts 

Paris, ib. indoleat, 637. continues the 

war to advantage, 639. propoſal rejected, 

ib. heads his army, 643. jealous of the 

Dauphin, 644. ſuffers in his reputation, 

649. claims the earldom of Comminge, 

which is adjudged to him, 650, 651. takes 

ſeveral places in Guienne, 651. -defirous 

of peace, and obtains a truce, 653, 654. 

which is prolong'd, 656, continues the 

war, and conquers Normandy, 661. and 
all Guienne, except Bourdeaux, 662. loſes 


ſome towns, 664. which he recovers, 
| 


and remains maſter of the Engliſſi acquifi- 
tions, 665, dies, 672, [Lewis XI. K. 
of ] ſtate of his affairs, 691, 694. cha- 
racter, 994. ftruggles with the dukes of 
Bretagne and Burgundy, 695, 696, 697, 
714. deceives K. Epwarn, 722. pays 
a penſion of 50,000 crowns ann»zlly to 
EDwarn, and continues to amuſe him, 
723. dies, 758. ſembaſiadors of] d i- 
courſe to K. HENAT VII, 769. [Lewis 
XII. X. of] his affairs, i. 9—39. views 
and intereſts, 25, 33. death, 39. [Fraxcis 
J. K. of} paſſes iuto Italy, and wins a bat- 
tle, 41. obtains a cardina!'s kat for Wol- 
ſey, 43. negociations, and wars, 41—198, 
interview with K. Hexxy VIII, 57. cha- 
racter and diſpoſition, 58, taken priſcner, 
79. treats of liberty without ſucceſs, and 
conducted to Madrid, $1. concludes the 
treaty of Madrid, and is releaſed, $8. ſends 
K. Hexry the order of St. Michael, 97. 
ſeems to favor the reformation, 137. gleut 
deſigus, 138. war with England, 181— 
184. dies, 198. [Hexxy II. King cf] 
refuſes to ratify his father's treatics, ib. 
ſolicites the Q regent of Sc ts to a 1upture 
with England, 246. des, 2:0, [Fraxcts 
II. K. of} offers to reftore Calais, 264. 
deſires a peace, ib. [CyarLes IX. K ot } 
diſſembles with Q El1z aveTH, 212, 316, 
317, 320. conſents to 1 defenſiie ;ce2gue, 
318. cauſes the mallicre of I is, ib. 
ſhews great regard „ ELIZABETH, but 
diſſembſes, ib. 319. [HNW lil, K. of ] 
warns ELIZABETH of che d. of Guiſc's de- 
ſigns, 334. aſſaſſinated, 364. [HEN 
IV, K. of] in great peiplexity, obiains 
aid from Q. ELIz ABE TH, 365. deceives 
her, 366, 368. turns Prilt, ib. mals 
a league with FiizaseTn, 369. takes 
Paris, ib. in great perp:cxity, ſlighied by 
EL1ZABPTH, 370, 371. makes per c 
without ELIz ABB Y participation, 375. 
ſigns it in the ſame manner, 376. com- 
pliments ELIZABETH, 34. fia Anated, 
414. {Lewis XIV, X ot] invades the 
Netherlands, , 103. conquers I ranche 
Comte, 110. ceclares war againſt the 
Dutch at the ſame time with the Eugliſn, 
127, progreſs of him and his allics, ib. 
abuſcs K. CHARLES, 159. Sce Lewis. 

France, prohibits the manufactures of Eng- 
land, &c. ii. 535. [intriegues o Jof no effect, 
545. makes offers tor a peace, which are re- 
jected, 663. makcs new advances towards 
a peace, 714. and are again rejected, ib, 

FRANC1SCANS, the order founded, 7. 402, 

Frxeperick II, emperor of Germany, his 
conteſt with the Pove, i. 344. exccmmu- 
nicated, 360. gencalogy of his family, 368. 

FREDERICK, e dor palatine, marries El;za- 
beth, daughter of Ring James I, 1. 418. 
clecled King of Bohemia, 439. defeated, 
flees to Holland, 441. cGcierted by his 
allies, 442. arrive at London, 845. 

F&EEHOLDERsS, among Ute Saxons, 4. 178. 

FREEMEN, figr:iftication of that word in the 
grand Charter, 7. 321, 

Fx ENO, deteated at ſea by the Eng!'th, ;. 
471. Tavage England, 5 16. troubleſom 
to K. HENXXY IV, 561, 562, or 558, 559. 
defy K. HEN V, before the battle of A- 
zincourt, 582, or 574. preſumption and 
ſuperiority in numbe:s, ib. lte, 5$5, or 
576. demands at the conference of eu- 
lant, 595 or 587, divided in two factions, 
600, or 59:. deicend on the lik: of 
Wight, bur retire, I. 1f3. tacir over- 
ſights at Beachy-inght, 4. n. 6, 390. their 
accounts of that fight, n. 1. 2, 391. 
ſucceſsful in Catalonia, and bombard Bur- 
celona, 409. fleet routed off of la Hoge, 

420. men of war burnt at Cherbourg, 
ib. at Ia Hogue, 421. commit great 
barbarities in the Palatinate, 435. trium- 
phant in Catalonia, 444, fue for peace, 
479. refugees diſappointed at the treaty 
of Ryſwick, 493. indirect practices, 525, 
retreat before the allies with precipitation, 
557. account of the battle of Luzara, 
562, of the deſcent on Guadelupe, n. 
1, 585. of the ſiege of Bonn, n. 1. to 
4, 589. retire before the confederate 

army, 
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army, 590. their intrenchments forc'd, 
ib. ſucceſsful on the Rhine, 594. gain 
the battle of Spirebach, ib. accounts of 
the fight off of Malaga, n. 75 610. 
and Bavarians join in Germany, 612. are 


intirely routed at Hochſtadt, 619. five of 
their men of war taken and deſtroy'd, 
633. their lines level'd, 639. writers 
applaud the d. of Marlborough's conduct 
at the battle of Ramellies, n. 1, 649. 
accounts of that battle, n. 1, 680. a. 
bandon Louvain, 651. fink their own ſhips 
in the harbor of Toulon, 677. ſurprize 
Ghent and Bruges, 686. their miſconduct 
before the battle of Oudenarde, 687. dif 
ſentions among their generals, ib. are de- 
teated, and retreat with great confuſion, 688. 
lines between Ipres and the Lys level'd, 
689. abandon E ib. are ſurpriz d and 
their lines paſs d, 722. accounts of this 
action, n. 1, ib. make propoſals for a 
peace, which are received with indignation, 
734. force the confederate lines and defeat 
them at Denain, 737. take feveral im- 
portant places, 738. 

Friend I fir John } one of the conſpirators, 
tried and condemned, ii. 473. examined 
before a commitee of the commons, ib. ex- 
ecution and confeſſion, ib. 

FroisAaRT (fir John] the hiſtorian, i. 822, n. 

Frosr, a one in England, iii. 224. 

FuLlx Dt BRENT, his rebellion, f. 321. 

FuLlLer [William] pilloried for an impoſtor, 
z4i. 415. fentenced to farther puniſhment, 
352. 

Fu xx8s, taken by the d. of Lemſter, iii. 424. 
abandon'd by count Horn, ib. 

FursTEMBURG [Pr. WILLIAM of ] elected 
co-adjutor of the Electorate of Cologn, 7. 
341 


G 
ALGACus, general of the Britons, rout- 
ed by Agricola, i. 13. 


Garras [ count] the Emperor's miniſter, | 


treats the offers of France with ſcorn, 7iz. 
726. is forbid the court, 727. 
GaLtions [Spaniſh] taken and deſtroy'd at 
Vigo, iii. n. 1, 569. value of them, n. 2, ib. 
GaLWAY * ] commands the Engliſh 


forces in Piedmont, iii. 437. ſent to com- 
mand the Engliſh and Dutch troops in Por- 
tugal and Spain, 625. 

GALwWwAY [e. of ] loſes his right arm at the 
fiege of Badajox, iii. 640. advances into 
Spain, and publiſhes a manifeſto, 655. takes 
poſſeſſion of Madrid for K. Cyaruies III. 
656. by the ſupineneſs of that Prince ob 
lig'd to leave it again, ib. commands the 
Engliſh and Dutch _ at the battle of 
Almanza, 675. is defeated and retreats 
with part of his horſe to the frontiers of 
Catalonia, 676. 

Gam (David his anſwer to K. Henxgy V, 
when ſent to get knowledge of the enemy, 
1. 582 or 574. ſaves the K's life, 584 or 575 

Garviner [Stephen] and Edward Fox, fent 
to Rome on the affair of K. HENRTL's di- 
vorce, 11. 106. ſent to Marſeilles in the 
ſame cauſe, with Brian and Bonner, 132. 
puts the K. upon perſecuting the reformed, 

156. author of the bloody ſtatute, 159. 
diverts the King from joining the German 
Proteſtants, 162. character. 167. diſgra 
ced, 189. truck out of the K's will, 190 
ſent to priſon, 200. enlarged, 202. com- 
mitted to the Tower, 204. releaſed, 227. 
ſentiments in council about religion, ib. in- 
trigues with the Emperor, ib. made chan- 
cellor, 229. differs in opinion from Pole, 
232. adviſes to rigorous methods, ib. and 
prevails, 240. ordered to proceed againſt 
Heretics, but ſoon transfers his commiſſion 
to Bonner, ib. death and character, 243. 

GarTER [order of the] inſtituted by K. Ep- 
warp III, i. 481. account of it, 48 2. 

Gascows, refuſe to acknowledge the d. of 
Lancalter for their Sovereign, i. 524. rea- 
dy to revolt, but appeaſed, 549 or 548. 

Gavesron [Piers] baniſh'd by K. Epward 
I, i. 437. re-all! by K. Epwarp II, 
contra:y to his oath aud promiſe, 439. load- 
ed with favors, ib. character, ib. made 


rgent in the K's abſence, 440. marries 


the K's niece, ib. made governor of Ire- 
land, 441. recall'd, affronts ſome noble- 
men, ib. baniſhed, ib. recall'd, ib. talks 
inſolently to the Q. 442. ſurrenders to 

his enemies at Scarborough, ib. carried to 
Warwick, and beheaded, 443. 

GAULTIER [monſieur] the firſt perſon ſecret! 
imployed in negociating the peace wi 
France, iii. 726. 

Gaunr Elizabeth] burn'd for harboring 
one of Monmouth's adherents, ii. 248. 
GENERAL, or Monarch of the Saxons, what, 

i. 46, 50. 

Georrery of Monmouth, a character of his 
hiſtory, i. introd. viii, ix. 

GeorGe [Pr. of Denmark] married to Prin- 
ceſs Ann, iii 223. leaves K. James, and 

oes to the Pr. of Orange, 287. natura- 
iz'd, 355. created baron of Ockingham, 
e. of Kendal, and d. of Cumberland, 356. 
accompanies K. W1LL1aM to Ireland, n. 2. 
386. declared generaliſſimo of all her Ma- 
jeſty's forces, by ſea and land, 545. ſaid 
to deſign commanding the army, 548. ap- 
pointed lord high - admiral of England, &c. 
551. conſtable of Dover-caſtie, and lord- 
warden of the Cinque-ports, 552. reviews 
the troops at Portſmouth, 565. goes with 
the Q. to the Bath. 570. his revenue, in 
caſe the Q. ſhould dy before him, ſettled, 
74. ſworn lord high-admiral of Great- 
Iritis, &c. 672. ſaid to have indeavor'd 
rocuring a change in the miniftry, 682. 
is death and funeral, 693. 

Georce AucusTUs, Eletwral Prince of Ha- 
nover, elected knight of the garter, iii. 647- 
bravery at the battle of Oudenarde, 687. 
a v'rit demanded and granted to call him 
to the houſe of peers, 744. 

GeRMAin and Love ſent from Gaul into Bri- 
tain againſt the Pelagians, i. 27. 

Germain [father] an attempt of his, iii. 148. 

GERMAN [affairs of ] with regard to religi- 
on, &c ii. 49, 65, 119, 123, 128, 154, 
184, 187, 198, 203, 205, 215, 218. 

German Reformers, ſeveral come to England, 
tt. 203. 

German Princes backward in furniſhing their 
quota's, iii. 401. defection of ſome of them, 

e appointed to be the place 
for a negociation for a peace, iii. 710. a 
ſummary account of the negociations there, 
ib. —_— on the breaking off of this 

, ib. 

GuexT ſubmits to K. CARLES III, iii. 652. 
taken by the French by ſtratagem, 686. 
retaken, by the d. of Marlborough, 692. 

G1BRALTAR beſieged and taken, iii. 608. 
the French attempt in vain to retake it, 
610. again attempted by Monſieur Ponti, 
632. relieved by fir John Leake, 633. 

G1yrorD [William and Gilbert] prieſts, Rir 
up conſpiracies againſt Q. ELIZABETH, ii. 
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346. 

PR... ag of Badon, his hiſtory, i. 48. 

GixcxEL [general] commands K. WiLLIam's 
army in Ireland, iii. 403. takes Ballymore, 
ib. lays fiege to Athlone and takes it, ib. 
commands at the battle of Aghrim, 404. 
gains the victory, 405. takes Galway, 
406. lays fiege to Limerick, ib. takes 
it by capitulation, 407. has the thanks of 
the houſe of commons, 414. created e. 
of Athlone, &c. 416. 

G mo nE ſubdued by the Catalans to King 
CaarLes III, zi. 640. 

Giver, with the magazines there, burnt by 
the allies, iii. 479. 

GLasstxnuRy, Glaſton, or Glaſtonbury, 
church of, its antiquity and privileges, i. 
25, 128, 135. 

GLexcoe-men, {laughter of them inquired in- 
to in the parliament of Scotland, iii. 457. 
K. W1LL1aM acquited of having had any 
ſhare in the barbarity, ib. 

GLexpour [Owen] acknowledg'd Prince of 
Wales, i. 553 or 551. takes the e. of 
March priſoner, 553 or 552. leagues with 
the e. of Northumberland, 557 or 555, 565 


or 562. retires and lives privately, 568 
or 565. 


| GLoyCESTER e. of] taken priſoner, i. 242. 


exchanged for K. Sr RETURN, ib. dies, 243. 

GLovucesTeR [Richard e. of] ſpreads a falſe 
report of Pr. EDwa xD, i. 381. accuſes the 
e. of Leiceſter, ib. reconciled to him, 382. 
unites with him againſt the K. ib. dies, 
383. 

Grommeres [Gilbert e. of] heads a party 
againſt the e. of Leiceſter, i. 387. declar'd 
a traitor, 388. join'd by Pr. Edward, ib. 
takes meaſures againſt the K. 391. refu- 
ſes to come to parliament, 392. takes 
London, and publiſhes a manifeſto againſt 
the K. ib. ſues for „and obtains it, ib. 

GLovucesTsR [e. of beheaded for a conſpi- 
racy, i. $51 or 550. : 

GLovceTseR [Humphrey d. of] his character, 
i. G11 or 603. made protector in the ab- 
ſence of the d. of Bedford, 612 or 624. 
jealouſy between him and the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, 613 or 614. actions in France, 
619 or G11, &c. quarrel with the bp. of 
Wincheſter, 622, 623, or 613, 614. mor- 
tifies the cardinal of Wincheſter, 631. of- 
fice ſuppreſſed upon crowning the young 
King, 632. blamed by the Engliſh, 633. 
creates the cardinal new troubles, 634, 635. 
loſes ground at court, 636, 644, &c. drives 
the d. of Burgundy from before Calais, and 
ſends him a defiance, 642. oppoſes in 
vain the d. of Orleans's releaſe, and pro- 
teſts againſt the council's reſolution, 647. 
wife impriſon'd as a ſorcereſs, 650. 2ccu- 
ſes the cardinal of Wincheſter, but in vain, 
G51, 65 2. oppoſes the K's marriage with 

argaret of Anjou, 654. ruin reſolved 
on, ib. 655. impriſon'd, and found dead 
in his bed, 655. body ex to view, 
ib. ſervants condemn'd, but pardon'd, 656. 

GLOUCESTER ate pr d. of ] — iii. 371. 
elected knight of the garter, n. 1, 477. put 
under the — of the e. of Mariborough, 
498. his death, 519. circumſtances of his 
laſt ſickneſs, n. 1, ib. 

Gobrazy [ fir Edmund Bury] takes Oates's 
> r concerning the Popiſh plot, zz. 
165. murder'd, ib. proceedings againſt 
his murderers, 176, &c. 

Goptva, Wife of ick d. of Mercia, her 
adventure to free the inhabitants of Coven- 
try from a fine, i. 161. 

Gopor rum [Sidney lord] made chamberlain 
to the Queen, 11. 236. 

Goborr t | lord ] made firft commiſſioner 
of the ury, iti. 520. made lord-trea- 
ſarer, 547. made e. of Godolphin, 667. 
1 of Great - Britain, 671. com- 

lains of mr. Harley, and offers to lay down 
* lace, 682. diſmiſs d from his poſt of 
lord · treaſurer, 711. 

GomarisTs, the oppoſers of Arminianiſm, 
#. 415. 

Gouakus [Franciſcus] an account of him, 
11. 415. 

Gow A [Conde] embaſſador from Spain, 
procures fir Walter Ralegh's death, zz. 435. 
in great eſteem, ib. &c. corrupts the cour- 
tiers, and governs K. JAurs, 442, 443- 
inſulted by the mob, 447. complains of 
Buckingham, 478. privately informs a- 
gainſt Buckingham and the Prince, which 
makes the K. ſuſpect them, 481. 

Goop wi [earl] defeats the Vandals, 3. 149. 
made e. of Kent by Caxurus, Ta re- 

t of Weſſex for HARDIXN Ur E, but de- 
vers up his province to Harold Harefoot, 
152, betrays ALFRED, {ſon of ETHEL- 
Kro II, 153. is accuſed by EpwarD, 
brother of ALFRED, but gets clear by a 
prodigious preſent, 154. aſſiſts EDwann 
in getting the crown, ib. ſpeech againſt 
the Danes, 155. refuſes to obey the K's 
command, and puts himſelf into a poſture 
of defence, 158. makes peace with the 
King, 159. dies, ib. character and ele- 
vation, 1 

Goopwln, und, and Magnus, ſons of 
HaroLp II, make a deſcent into Somerſet- 
ſhire, i. 203. 

Goxvon ( the d. of] ſurrenders Edingburg- 
caſtle to the convention, iii. 361. 

Goxinc [colonel, afterwards lord and earl of 
Norwich] governor of Portſmouth, declares 
for K. CHaRLEs fi. 783. letter to => 


* 
_ 
* 


N N 


X xi 


defeated by Fairfax, | 


X. 3 861. | 

862. beſieged in Colcheſter, 908. anſwer 

to women and children, 913, n. 2. tried 
and clear'd, #i. 5. ? 

Gos PATRICK reart} intimidates EpGar A- 
THELING, and retreats with him into Scot- 
land, i. 203. ravages Scotland, 209. 

GoTHLAND, What, . 98. | 

Gorns, their origin, z. 98. 3 

Gover [| dr. ] made biſhop bf Chicheſter, 
tit. 403. 8 

de ext, form of it among the Anglo: 

Saxons, i. 175. [Reformation of] agreed 

to by K. HM III, 379. 

GovernMenT-tallies, &c. at 40, 50 and 60 
per cent. diſc. iii. 487. 

GounNnEY, one of the murderers of King 
. [ng or 1. 459. . 

Gown [John] the poet, i. 570 or 567. 

Gower | fir John Leviſon ] 2 baron 
Gower, iii. 681. 

Gowarx's conſpiracy againſt K. James VI. 
of Scotland, 11. 334. ; ; 

GrarTon Id. of] receives his death's wound 

at the ſiege of Cork, 11. 394. 

GranvaLe captain] undertakes to aſſaſſinate 
K. WILLIAM, . n 2, 409. is diſcover- 
ed, tried and executed, 434. account of 
perſons concern d with him, n. 4, ib. 

Granville bombarded, 7/7. 459. 

Granville [John, eſq; ] created baron Gran- 
ville, iii. 88. | -2 

GRAVELLE f battle of ] where the Engliſh 
are routed, 1. 615 or 607. 8 

Gray vpon [ vice admiral ] ſent with a ſqua- 
dron to the Weſt-Indies, iz. 584. his cha- 
rater, and ſome account of this expedition, 
by biſhop Burnet, n. 3 and 4, ib. ſuffers 
Du Caſſe's ſquadron to eſcape, ih. votes 

- of the houſe of lords againſt him, 603. 

GreaT-BrITAIN threatned with an invaſion, 
iti. 684. [the miniſtry of ] divided, 745. 

Greenville {fir Bevil] brings over Cornwal 
to declare for King CARLEs I, z. 795. 

Green, Ber&y, and Hiur, tried for fir Ed- 
mund-Bury Godfrey's murder, iii. 180, 181. 

.: 'condemn'd and executed, 182. 

Gr [mr. William] executed ſor a treaſon 
able correſpondence with her Majeſty's ene- 

mies, iii. 682. | 7; : 

Grecory the great, Pope, ſends Auguſtin 
the monk into England, i. 77. reſolves 
certain queſtions, 78. 

Gx VII, Pope, requires William the Con- 
queror to do him homage, which William 
C cC 

Gxzer [lady Jane] right to the crown exa- 
mined, 1. 222. character, 223, accepts the 
crown with reluctance, and proclaim'd, ib. 
ſends Richard Shelly to the Emperor, who 
refuſes him audience, 225. lays down her 
dignity, 226. attainted of high-treaſon, 231. 

_ beheaded; 235. bh | 

Gary { Catherine] ſiſter of Jane; uſed ſeverely 

. EL1ZABETH, ii. 271. | 

Grey [ ord lord} proclamation for apprehend- 
ing him, ii. 217. taken, 246. 

Gxev [lord] invades Scotland, ii. 26 Gy 

Grievances redreſs'd, fi. 654. authors of 


them, ib. ES a Ss a 
Gatrr [lord] proceedings in parliament 
concerning him, :zz.380. taken by ſir George 
Byng in the Salisbury, 684. a rule for 
his execution on his former outlawry, 685. 
is reprieved from time to time, till he gies 
in the Tower, ib. : 
Gxr1MBALD teaches divinity at Oxford, 1. 113, 
138. | | ; 
Gam sro [fir 9 his arguments con- 
cerning biſhops, #7. 656. : 
GrosnEap, biſhop of Lincoln, his character, 
i. 403, 404- 


Guan ps inſtituted by CHarLEs II. 4. 69. 


GuEscLin [du] gains great advantages over | 


the Engliſh, i. 496. 
Gu1ENNE, a dangerous commotion there, i. 
71. made a principality in favor of the 
Black Prince, 490. (noblemen of] diſguſted 
with K. EDwaRD, 493- 


Gvineas, the value of them ſettled by parlia- | 


ment, 111. 467. 
GuN1L»a, daughter of Canutus the Great, her 
ſtory, 3, 151, n. 


Guo, niece of Canutus, baniſhed by Ed: 
ward the Confeſſor, 1. 157. 
GunFowper TREASON, an account of it, zz. 
404, 405. 
ur VE Lus1GNnan, K. of Jeruſalem, comes 
to K. Ricuakd at Cyprus, i. 285, taken 
by Saladine, 286. diſpute with Conrad de 
Montferrat, 287. made K. of Cyprus by 
as Ricfarp, 289. arrives in England, 
, 368... Rt 
Gw in [fir Rowland] removed from his office 
of treaſurer cf their Majeſty's chamber, 74. 
\ 6. letter to the e. of Stamford cenſured, 
46. | 
GyRTH, brother to K. HaroLty IT, diſſuades 
him from ingaging the d. of Normandy, but 
in vain, y. 168. | 


ABtas-Coryvs act, the commons jea- 

lous of the King's diſpenſing with it, 

iii. 352. act for ſuſpending it paſs'd, 472. 

benefit of it granted to ſome, but refuſed o- 

thers, 379. act for ſuſpending it, 684. 

Havpock [ir Richard] made admiral of the 

fleet jointly with Henry Killegrew, elq; and 

ſir John Aſhby, z#7. 395. 

HaLes [Alexander] his character, i. 403. 

HaLlsDen, the Dane, arrives in England, . 


108. | 
HALL [dr. John] made biſhop of Briſtol; 41. 


oz. 

Res Hills-fight, #. 556. 

HALLIr Ax [e. and m. of, George Savil] re- 
tires from court, i. 194 made preſident 
of K. James II's council, 236 reaſon 
in the houſe of lords, why they ſhould think 
the King for his ſpeech, 250. one of the 
commiſſioners to treat with the Prince of 
Orange, 289. preſident of the peers in 
the convention; 297. performs the cere- 
mony of offering the crown to the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange, 347. becomes ob 
nox10us to both parties, 378. declines the 
office of ſpeaker of the heuſe of lords, ib. 

HaLLiFax [lord] impeaen'd on hccourt of 


the partition-treaty, 14. 5 25. articles againſt 


him, with his anſwer to them, 527. ac- 
quited, 529. proceedings againſt him as 
auditor of the receit of the exchequer, 578. 
is clear'd by the houſe of lords, ib. diffe- 
rence between the two houſes thereupon, 
* | 
Hampen's [mr.] extraordinary motion in the 
houſe of commons, 111. 372. 
HamiLTox|[marg. of] ſent high commiſlivner 
into Scotland, zi. 578. returns, and ac- 
quaints the K. with the ſtate of affairs there, 
579. negociations with the Kirk, ib—582. 


oppoſes the meeting of the Scotiſh ſtates, , 


814. created duke, ib. apprehended at 
Oxfard, ib. made general of the Scotiſh 
army to act in England, 906. loſes time 
in the North, 911. join'd by Langdale, 
enters Lancaſhire; ib. defeated, taken 
priſoner, and his whole army diſperſed, 91 2, 
913. behavior when he enter'd England; 
918. trial, and defence, 111. 5. execu- 
tion, 6. , 

HamiLTox's [colonel Richard] treachery, id. 
n. 6, 364. taken priſoner at the battle of 
the Boyne, 388. 

HAaMiLTon [lord Baſil] not ſuſfer'd to preſent 
an addreſs concerning the Scotiſh Weſt and 
Eait-India company, #i. 518. this refuſal 
reſented by the Scots, n. 1, ib. 

HamiLTon [d.] fights a duel with the lord 
Mohun, and is kill'd; 471. 738. 

Hammond [colonel} governor of the Iſle of 
Wight, notifies to.the parliament the King's 
arrival in that iſland, fi. 893. receives 
new inſtructions concerning the Ki 19. 
recall'd to the army, 927. 1 

HAM PDEN [John] proſecuted and caſt for 
non-payment of ſhip-mony, 1. 567, $68. 
ſentence againſt him reverſed, 650. one 
of the five members accuſed by the K. 715. 
ſlain, 809. 1 

HAurp EN [mr.] tried for the Rye - houſe plot, 
and fined 40, ooo /. iti. w_ ſpeech con- 
cerning the word Abdicated, 299. 

HamyTon-CourT conference, on the K. of 
Scots murder, ii. 297, 298. between the 
Epiſcopalians and Puritans, 393. 


W tc row. —_— _ 0 — Way 


Hanmer [hr Thomas] choſen ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons. 41. 

Hanover [d. cf} his — 2 Majeſty's grand- 
father, made an Elector of the Empire, iii. 
425. Princeſs of] married to the K. of 
the Romans, 506. [houſe of] agreed to 
be next in ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land, 522. a pretended ſcheme ſor that 
houſe to ſiicceed immediately after the death 
of K. WiLLiam, h 3, 546. ſettlement 
of the ſucceſſion in that houſe refuſed in 
Scotland, 353. reſlections of a Scotiſh 
writer hereupon, n. 1, ib. naturalized by 
act of parliament, 643. min fter forbid 
the court, 74 2 Ss 

HansE- Tow xs, ſixty of their ſhips ſeiz'd by 
Drake and Norris, 2. 363. complain of 
the Engliſh, 372, 374. 

HarBorD [William, elq;] ertbaſſador to the 
Ottoman Port, zii. 412. 

HarcLay [fir Andrew] beheaded, f. 449. 

HarcovkT [ Jeoffery de] makes Epwaxp III, 
his heir, . 485. 

Harcourt [the marq. de] his intriegues, iii. 


05. | 

Haxcovar [ſir Simon] receives the great ſeal, 
iii. 712. 

HarpixxuTe, fon of Canutus, made King 
of Denmark, 1. 151. of Weſſex, 152. 
deprived of the latter, ib. acknowledg'd 
King of all England, 153. cruelty and 
oppreſſion, ib. death, 154. 

HarvbixG [John] the hiſtorian, 7. 822, n. 

Hanracer, King of Norway, invades Eng- 
land, i. 166. ſlain, 167. 

Harrleuk taken by the Engliſh, ;. 580; 
or *572. 

HazLEey [Robett, eſqz] Choſen ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, zii. 520. made ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, bog, his character, n. 2, ib. 
grows daily in the Queen's favor, 682. lays 
dotyg - his place, 683. continues however 
to Mve the Queen's ear, n. 1, ib. made 
chancellor and under treaſurer of the exche- 
quer, 711. ſtab'd by the marquis de Guiſ- 
card, 718. on his recovery, complimented 
by the houſe of commons, ib. ſcheme for 
ſatisfying the public debts, 719. made a 
peer of Great-Britain, by the title of baron 
of Wigmore, and earl of Oxford, ib. made 
lord high treaſurer, ib. the ſtaff taken from 
him, 745. 

HarxLow [captain] purſues monſieur Ponti, 
with a rich booty, two day's and two nights 

in vain, . 494- | 

| HaroLD, fon of Canutus, ſurnamed Harefoot, 
eighteenth King of England, acknowledg'd 

with diticulty, 7. 151. procures the king- 
dom of Weſlex, 152. dies, 153. body 

dug up. and thrown into the Thames by 
| his brother's order, ib. 

HaroLp, fon of e. Goodwin, ſucceeds him 
in power, and acts with prudence, i. 160. 
augments his credit, and aſpires to the 
crown, ib. 161. arreſted, and releaſed; 
161. dealt with by William the Baſtard, 
but diſſembles, ib. ſubdues the Welſh, 
and obtains pardon for the revolted Not- 
thumbrians, 162. elected K. of England 
by the name of Harold IT, 164. manner 
of his election, and his right to the crown, 
ib. anſwers the d. of Normandy's embaſ- 
ſadors, 185. gains the affections of his 
ſubjets, 156. disban ds his forces upon a 
falſe report, ib. overthrows the King of 
Norway, 167. diſcontent among his troops, 
which cauſes great deſertion, ib. ſends 
embaſſadors to the duke of Normandy, tb. 
refolves to fight, and rejects the propoſals 
of William, 168. behaves bravely, and 
obſtinately. but is at length ſain, 169. his 
elogium, ib. children, ib. [ſons of] make 
à deſcent into England, 203 

Harris [mr. George] ſurrenders himſelf to 
be an evidence in the aſſaſſination- plot, 7. 

. | 

Harvey [John, eſq;] created baron Harvey, 
iii. 581; 

HasLERric Iſir Arthur] one of the five mem- 
bers, 1. 715. 

HasT1NGs, the Dane, his devaſlations, 5. 111, 
112. 
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HasT1NGs, battle of, between K. Haz 
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and William d. of Normandy, 1. 168. 
number of — — ſlain, 169, n. 2. 

HasTixcs [William lord] ſtirs up the d. of 
Glouceſter to ſeize K. 3 bh. perſon, 
1. 729. appeaſes a tumult at on, 731. 
ſeized and fuddenly beheaded, 735. 

HasTiNGs [fir Edward] joins Q. Maxx with 
4000 men, #i. 226. 

Haversnam lord] utters ſome expreſſions, 
at a free conference, which are ented by 
the commons, ii. 527. he explains and 
juſtifies them, n. 1 and 2, 528. charge 
againſt him diſmiſs'd, 529. makes a me- 
morable ſpeech in the houſe of lords, 627. 
blames the Dutch for their too great cau- 
tiouſneſs, 638. juſtifies his ſpeech on this 
occaſion, 639. remarks on the conduct of 
the Imperialiſts and the Dutch, 642. u 
on the union, 670. the loſs of our tra 
and ſhipping, 671. the invaſion, 691. 

Havrz ot Grace bombarded, 7ii. 442. 4 
ſtratagem to leſſen the ſucceſs, n. 6, ib. 

Hawxwood [ fir John] his good fortune, i. 

t. 

He Th or rut Cyvrcn, that title aſſumed by 
K. Hexry VIII, . 121, 122. : 

Harn [ biſhop of Worceſter ] deprived, ii. 
219. 3 

H . how firſt inhabited, 7. introd x11. 

Heocoes [ſir Charles] made ſecretary of State, 
ii. 520. again in Q Anx's reign, 548. 

HerivELBERG taken and by the French, 
"It. . 

Hewes dui Hoxsa, leaders of the Saxons 
into Britain, f. 29. character of Hengiſt, 
ib. he builds T hong-caltle, ib. receives 
freſh forces, and obtains Kent by means of 
his daughter, 30. begins to quarrel with 
the Pritons, 31. his wars with them, 
33. he takes the title of King of Kent, 
32. indeavors farther to aggrandize him- 
ſelf, 34. murders zoo of the Britiſh no- 
bility, ib. dies, 36. his children, ib. 

HexrierTTa Marta of France, married to 
K. Cu akt ks I, fi. 491. Writes to the Ca- 


tholics for a ſupply to the King, 583. goes 
to Holland, 749. procures upplies there, 
798. arrives in England, ib. joins the K. 


with a ſupp'y, 809. goes to France, 841. 
returns into England, 1. 81. 

Hexxy (Prince; third fon of WILLIAM the 
Conqueror, lends mony to his brother Ro- 
bert, 1. 215. joins him againſt William, 
216. beſieged by both Robert and Wil- 
ham, 217. 
tages above his brother Robert to recom- 
mend him to the Engliſh, 223. diligence 
to obtain the crown on the death of his 
brother William, ib. elected and crown'd, 
ib. [I King of England, ſurnamed Beau- 
dene remarks on his election, ib. applies 
to the redreſſing of abuſes, ib. aboliſhes 
the Corfeu, and grants a charter of liber- 
ties, 224. marries Matilda of Scotland, 
ib. in danger from his brother Robert, 
but makes up matters with him, 225. re- 
venges himſelf on his enemies, ib. quar- 
rels with Anſelm, ib. 226. finds a pre- 
tence to fall out with Robert, raiſes an ar- 
my, and makes great progreſs in Norman- 
dy, 227. ſets the Engliſh againſt Robert, 
whom he ſoon after takes priſoner, and con- 
fines, ib. 228. feizes Normandy, and 
grows haughty towards his ſubjects, 228. 
ſeizes William, his brother Robert's ſon, 
22 * 
1 V, and impoſes a tax to pay 
her portion, ib. fills the vacant benefices, 

ib. makes war on the Welſh, 230. im- 
poſes an oath to his ſon William, ib. goes 
into Nor nandy, and wins a battle, in 
which he runs great hazard, ib. makes a 
peace with the French K. 231. marries 
Adelaid of Louvain, ib. cauſes his daugh- 
ter to be acknowledg'd his heir, who mar- 
ries Jeoffery Plantagenet, 232. dies, 233. 
character, and children, ib. 

HrxNa [Prince] ſon of Maud and Jeoffery 
P.antagenet, born, z. 232. deſigns to aſ- 
ſert his pretenſions to England, 243. takes 
the title of d. of Normandy, and marries 
Eleanor, ib. meets K. SrkrukEx with an 
army, but conſents 0 à Peace, 244 adop- 


25 


takes Domfront, ib. advan- | 


marries his daughter to the Empe- | 


ted by STerHen, 245. crown'd, 258. 
[ II King of England 3 cauſes the fortified 
caſtles to be demoliſhed, ib. ſends away 
the forein troops, ib. revokes King STE- 
PHEN's grants, ib. diveſts the new-created 
barons of their titles, 259. confirms the 
charter of HENRY I, ib. into Nor- 
mandy, ib. makes war upon his brother 
Jeoffery, ib. drives him out of Anjou, 
260. recovers Northumberland, ib. ra- 
vages Wales, ib. vows to be never more 
crowned, 261. beſieges Toulouſe, ib. war 
with Lzw1s of France, 262. diſturb'd by 
Becket, ib. will have the clergy tried by 
his own judges, which Becket oppoſes, 263. 
calls an aflembly of lords to reduce the 
power of the clergy, 264. threatens the 
clergy, and they ſubmit, ib. gets five ar- 
ticles againſt the clergy ratified by a a] 
liament, ib. ſtirs up ſuits againſt Becket, 
and cauſes him to be impeached, ib. threa- 
ten d by the Pope on Becket's account, 26; . 

roceeds violently againſt the Pope and 

cket, 266. takes meaſures to defend 
himſelf againſt them, 267. threatens to 
ſhake off his obedience to Pope Alexander, 
ib. confers with Becket, 208 threatens 
the Pope again, ib. confers again with 
Becker, ib. cauſes his ſon Henry to be 


* 


has two more conferences with him, ib. 
ſpeaks raſh words, which occaſion Becket's 
death, 270. accuſed of Becket's murder, 
and acts wiſely in that affair, 271. forms 
a deſign of conquering Ireland, and receives 
the Pope's brief thereon, ib. promiſes ſuc- 
cor to the K. of Lemſter, 272. goes into 
Ireland, and receives its ſubmiſſion, 273. 
goes into Normandy, and is abſolved for 
the murder of Becket, 274. ſons and Q. 
conſpire againſt him, ib. impriſons his Q. 
ib. ſuſpects his eldeſt fon, 275. attack'd 
in ſeveral places, and maintains himſelf 
with great reſolution, ib. ſucceſsful in 
Flanders, ib. comes into England, and is 
ſcourged at Becket's tomb, ib. reduces the 
rebels, ib. drives K. Lew1s from before 
Roan, and makes a peace with him, 276. 
appointed guardian to Alix of France, ib. 
revives the laws of St. Edward, ib. in- 
tends to erect Ireland into a kingdom, 277. 
ſows diſſention among his children, ib. ſup- 
plies the patriarch of Jeruſalem with mony, 
278. ſends his ſon John into Ireland, and 
terrifies his fon Richard into a ſubmiſſion, 
ib. wars with Pa1L1e K. of France, 279, 
280. indeavors in vain for a peace, 280. 
loves Alix, who was betrothed to his ſon 
Richard, ib. abandon'd and defeated, ac- 
cepts a diſadvantageous peace, ib. utters 


ſolves to be reconciled wich Becket, * 


at Chinon, ib. character, 281. children, 
legitimate and natural, ib. 
HENRY [Prince] eldeſt fon of K. Hexav II, 
contracted to Margaret of France, 7. 261. 
married, 262. crown'd by the archbp. of 
York, 268, 269. refuſes ry from 
Thomas a Becket, 269. confpires againſt 
his father, 274. 2 Sovereign, 275. 
goes into France, 5 dies, 277. 6 
HExAT [Prince] eldeſt ſon of K. Joux, born, 
i. 307. left ſucceſſor by his father's will, 
320. [III, K. of England, ſurnamed of 
Wincheſter] principal events of his reign, 
335- ſupported by the e. of Pembroke, 
ib. crown d, ib. does homage to the Pope, 
336. makes an advantageous truce wich 
Lxwis of France, ib. 337. makes peace 
with LEWIs, 338. enters pompouſly into 
London, ib. ſwears to maintain the peo- 
ple in their liberties, ib. crown'd a ſecond 
time, 339. lays the firſt ſtone of Weſtmin- 
ſter church, 340. promiſes to inforce an 
exact obedience to his father's charters, | 
341. declared of age by the Pope, ib. by 
the parliament, 342. renews the charters 
to raiſe mony, ib. character, 343. begins 
to oppreſs the people, ib. revokes the two 
charters of his father, ib. fatisfies his bro- 
ther, who had form'd a league againſt him, 
ib. war with the Welſh, 344. loſes an 
| advantage over the French, ib. Pope and 


raiſes mony unjuſtifiably, 346. 


5 ciſied, 349 
f . 349. 
the I 


crowned, ib. falls dangerouſly ill, and re- 


imprecations againſt his children, ib. dies 


he reciprocally maintain each other, 3 4c. 
deſigns 2 ib. N 
a lands in 
Bretany, goes into Guienne, but returns ag 
as he went, ib. obtains a ſupply, ib. at- 
tempts to deprive his brother of eſtates left 
him by the e. of Pembroke, ib. reſtores the 
eſtates to appeaſe his brother, who had raiſed 
a rebellion in Ireland, 347. carries war 
into Wales with little ſucceſs, ib. demands 
a ſupply, which is refuſed him, ib. obliges 
chief-juſtice Hubert to give up his accounts, 
proceeds violently againſt Hubert, 
a L to reduce 
— — barons by force, and uſes 
em leverely, 350. expedition againſt t 
e. of Pembroke, % which he is _— 
ib, proceeds againſt his miniſters for their 
trea to Pembroke, 352. marries Ele- 
anor of Provence, ib. war with France, 
ib. gives his complaining parliament ſome 
ſatisfaction, ib. recals his — miniſters, 
and attempts to annul all grants made in 
his minority, . concludes a ſhameful 
treaty with the K. of Scots, ib. calls a 
parliament, and blames his former conduct 
to obtain a ſupply, ib. obtains it on cer- 
tain conditions, ib. which he obſerves not, 
354. interview with the K. of Scotland 
at York, ib. his brother and the lords u- 
nite againſt him, ib. complies with their 


requeſt, 355. indeavors to get the Queen's 
brother lefied biſhop of hen ib. 


levity, ib. publiſhes the ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt the Emperor, 3 56. 


Pope and he extort mony from the people, 


ib. ſupports De Rubeis, the Pope's nun- 
cio, 357. ſends judges into the country 
to procure mony, ib. exacts a great loan 
from the Jews, 358. gets a brother of the 
Queen elected archbp. of Canterbury, ib. 
reaſons of a war with France, ib. raiſes 
mony by gift and loan, when his parliament 
it, 359. leaves the archbp. of York 
regent, enters France, and declares war a- 
— Lewis, ib. ſends a defiance to 
EW1s, ib. makes a five years truce, and 
gets a ſupply from England, 360. extorts 
more mony from the Jews, ib, obtains 
another ſubſidy by promiſing to maintain the 
charters, 361. * the K. of Scots 
to do him homage, ib. confiſcates all the 
eſtates of the French in England, 362. op- 
poſes the Pope's exactions, 364. receives 
a mortifying anſwer from the parliament 
on demanding a ſupply, ib. grows aver 
to his ſubjecis, and reproaches the barons, 
ib. diſſolves the parliament, and ſells his 
plate, ib. extorts mony from the Londo- 
ners, ib. refuſed the loans he asks for, ib. 
takes the _—_ inſt the Saracens, 
er 


Engliſh, 368. gives ly co Guy de 
Luſignan, ib. urges the K. of Scots to do 
him homa 


ge, who excuſes it, 369. exafts 
more mony from the Jews, ib. reſolves 
to ſacritice the e. of Leiceſter to the reſent- 
ment of the Gaſcons, but is obliged to be 
reconciled to him, ib. gives Guienne to 
his eldeſt ſon Edward, ib. asks an aid of 
the clergy, ib. receives a ſhocking anſwer, 
370. hates, and hated by, his ſubjects, ib. 
oppreſſes the city of London, ib. again 
attacks the e. of Leiceſter to no purpoſe, 
ib. ſill governed by ſtrangers, ib. con- 
ſtrained to go in perſon to Guienne, 371. 
obtains a ſupply on the condition of 2 
ving the charters, ib. indea vors to diſen. 
|» hone gms = promiſe, ib. . 
progreſs in Guienne, 372. ins 
Eleanor of Caſtile for his or Edward, ib. 
asks in vain ſor aid of his parliament, ib. 
exacts more mony from the Jews, ib. comes 
into England, and extorts mony from the 
e bs > refuſes the title OI of 
two Sicili 73+ accepts it his 

ſon Edmund, 2 to the Pope, 
ib. asks a ſupply of the 8 who 
rogues the parliament, takes a journy 
into Scotland, 375. obtains bulls for raiſing 
a of 


— 
— 
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of mony, ib. refuſed again by his par- 
liament, 377. requires the clergy to be 
ſecurity for him to the Pope, which they 
refuſe, ib. importunes the clergy for a 
new ſupply, which they are compell'd to 
nt, 378. requires the reſtitution ,of 
Normandy, &c. of the French King, ib. 
renounces Sicily, ib. aſks for mony of 
the parliament at Oxford, and conſents to 
a reformation in the government, 379. 
complains of the e. cf Leiceſter, 38 1. de- 
clares he will no longer obſerve the Ox- 
ford ſtatutes, 382. removes the magiſtrates 
appointed according to thoſe ſtatutes, ib. 
promiſes to confirm the ſaid ſtatutes, 383. 
addreſs'd by the barons, whom he threatens, 
ib. addreſs'd again, which brings him to 
an accommodation, 384. reſolves to ſree 
himſelf from the barons, ib. he and they 
ſubmit to the arbitration of the French K. 
which the barons will not ſtand to, 385. 
obtains ſeveral advantages againſt them, 
and haughtily rejects their addreſs, ib. 
taken priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 386. 
reſcued by his ſon Edward, 389. re 
venges himſelf on his enemies, 390. lays 
fiege to the Caſtle of Kenelworth, and calls 
a parliament there, 391. propoſes con- 
ditions to the male-contents, which they 
reject, ib. obtains a ſubſidy of the par- 
liument, 392. army increaſes, ib. gets ano- 
ther ſubſidy, 293 dies, 94 character, 
ib. children, 9 itious miracle 
attributed to him, 408. 
HENRY ſe. of Derby] ſon of John of Ghent 
d. of Lancaſter, defeats the d. of Ireland, 
1 521, created d. of Hereford, 526. in- 


gages to fight the d. of Norfolk at Coven- | 


try, which K. Ricnarp prevents, 527, 
or 529. . baniſt'd, and uſed unjuſtly at 
His father's death, ib. invited, back in 
Ricnaxry's abſence, 528, or *526, lands 
at Ravenſpur, and aſſembles ſixty thouſand 
men, 529, or 527: aſſumes the title of 
duke of Lancaſter, publiſhes a manifeſto, 
marches to London, takes Briſtol- Caſtle, 
and beheads ſome of the miniſters, ib. 
conſers with the K. at Flint, and conducis 
Him to London, 530, or 528. conſults 
His friends on the fituation of affairs, ib. 
claims the crown, and is proclaim'd King, 
534, or 532. [1V K. of England, ſurnamed 
of Bolingbroke] gives new authority to 
the parliament called by Ricnarp, 544, 
or 542. fills the vacant poſts, 544, or 
43. rewards the earls of Northumber. 
and and Weſtmoreland, ib. makes his 
ſon Thomas lord high ſteward, and the e. 
of Worceſter his deputy, ib. crown'd, 
and anointed with an extraordinary oil, ib. 
denies that he holds the crown of the peo- 
ple, 545, or 843. examination of his 
right, ib. creates his eldeſt ſon Prince of 
Wales, ib. requires the advice of parlia- 
ment concerning RichaRD, 546, or 544. 
promiſes the clergy bis protection, 548 
or 546. ſends embaſſadors to foreign 
courts in his jut fcation, who are coldly 
received. deſtroys the blank bonds 
extor ..ICHARD, 549, or 548. con- 
ſpircd againſt by ſome of Richaxbpꝰs friends, 
50, or 549. reſolution advantageous to 
zm, 551 or 550. marches againſt the 
Scots, * returns without ſucceſs, 552, or 
551. pleas'd at the misfortunes of the e. 
of Match, taken priſoner by Owen Glen- 
dour, 553, or 552. obtains an act againſt 
the Lollards, 554, or 552. ſends home 
RicnarDd 11's Queen, 554, or 553. ex- 
pedition againſt the Welſh, 555, or 553. 
narrowly eſcapes being run thro' in his 
bed, ib. raiſes a ſubſidy without parlia- 
ment for marrying his daughter, ib. mar- 
ries Jane of Navarre, ducheſs dowager of 
Bretany, ib. another Welſh expedition, 
555. or 5 57 connives at an inſult from 
the French, 556, or 554. challenged by 
the d. of Orleans, ib. quarrel with the e. 
of Northumberland, which occaſions, the 
e. to rebel, 557, or 555. refuſes to ran- 
ſom the e. of March, ib. juſtifies himſelf 
by proclamation a gainſt Northumberland's 


Hexxy [Prince] ſon of Hre:zry IV, created 


$581 or ®573, croſſes the Somme, offers 
French, 581, 582, or *573, 574. meets 


_ courted by both parties in France, 586 or 


A truce, 587 or 578. tries in vain to a- 


manifeſto, 558, or 556. defeats him at | 
4 


Shrewſbury, and afterwards pardons him, 
ib. puniſhes the authors of a report that 
K. Ricuand was alive, 539, or 557. 
connives at an affront from the Britons, ib. 
rocures an illiterate parliament, ib. aſks 
in vain for a ſubſidy of the nob'es and 
clergy, 561, or 553, marches againſt the 
French in Wales without ſucceſs, 562, or 
59. denied mony by his parliament, 
s them ſitting till they grant it, 563 

or 560. in danger of being taken by pi- 
rates, 564, or 561. puniſhes the rebels 
who * the e. of Northumberland, 565 
or 562. commands his ſubjects to acknow- 
ledge Pope Alexander V, 566, or 563. 
takes advantage of the broils in France, 
and infringes the privilege of parliament, 
ib. demands a ſubſidy, and rejects two 
N of the parliament, ib. orders a 
lard to be burnt, at which the com- 
mons are offended, 567 or 564. obtains 
a ſubſidy by violence, ib. aids the d. of 


Burgundy, me or 565. takes farther | 


advantage of the troubles in France, ib. 
injoys a profound peace, 569 or 566. 

ows jealous of the Prince of Wales, who 
juſtifies himſelf, ib. falls dangerovſly ill, 
ib. takes the croſs to go to Jeruſalem, 
from a notion that he ſhould die there, 
ib. keeps the crown always near him, 
570, or 566. carried into the Jeruſalem- 
chamber, where he gives inſtructions to 
his ſon, and dies, $70, or 567. character, 
and children, ib. 


Prince of Wales, i. 545, or 543. gains 
two victories over the Welſh, 560, or 558. 
runs into extravagancies, 569, or 566. 
ſtrikes a judge, and is commited to priſon, 
ib. vindicates himſelf againſt the King's 
ſuſpicions, ib, takes the crown from his 
father's pillow, 570, 566. anſwer to his 
father's laſt iaſtruQtzons, 570, 567. [VK. 
of England, ſurnamed of Monmouth) 
education, 571 cr 568. inclination to 
war, ib. cauſe of his extravagancies, ib. 
. and crown'd, ib. puts away 

is old companions, and chuſes a worthy 
council, ib. promiſes to perſecute the 
Lollards, and removes Ricnhakb's body to 
Weſtminſter, 572 or 568. conſents to 
the proſecution of Oldcaſtle, 572 or 569 
ſends an embaſſy to France, 573 or 570, 
makes his firſt demands on that court, ib. 
impoſed upon by a ſtory concerning the 
Lollards, 574 or 571. kills ſome of 
them, ib. ſends embaſſies to France with 
freſh demands, 575 or 572. aſſembles a 
parliament at Leiceſter, who petition him 
to ſeize the lands of the clergy, and grant a 
ſubſidy for the intended war againſt France, 

77, 578, or 573, 574. inſulted by the 

auphin, 579, or *571. negociates with 
the duke of Burgundy, 576, 579, 580, or 
573, 571, $72: declares his reſolution 
of going to France to the lords, 579, or 
*572. imbarks his troops, ſuppreſſes a 
conſpiracy, fait to France, and takes 
Harbeur, 579, 580, or 572. finding 
his army in an ill ſtate, reſolves for Ca- 
lais, but is much obſtructed in his march, 


to reſtore Harfleur, and is defied by the 


the enemy, accepts their offer of battle, 
and acts with precaution, 582, 583, or 
*:74. expoſes himſelf in the battle to 
great dangers, and receives a blow on the 
ead with a battle-ax, 583, 584, or 575. 
receives a blow from the duke of Alengon, 
whom he ſtrikes to the ground, 585, or 
575: wins the battle, $84, or 576. puts 
the priſoners to death, and reaſon of it, 
ib. returns God thanks for the victory, 
and calls it the battle of Auincourt, 585 | 
or 576, refuſes a challenge from the d. 
of Burgundy, and returns to England, ib. 


577. vail'd upon by the emperor Si- 
2 . the count of Holland to make 


muſe the French, ib. ſends the d. of 


Bedford to Harfleur, who beats the French | 


fleet, and relieves the town, 1b. con- 
cludes a truce with the d. ot Burgundy, 


and a treaty with the emperor, 388 or 579. 


goes to Calais, where he has an interview 
with the d. of Burgundy, ib. conſents to 
a truce, but obtains a freſh ſubſidy, borrotvs 
mony, and reſolves to renew the war, 58g 
or 580, negociates with the French pri- 
ſoners, 536 or 581. permits the d of 
Bourbon to go into France, having firſt 
ingag'd him to acknowledge his title to 
the crown of France, 590 or 583. lands 
at Jonque in Normardy, ard takes ſcve- 
ral places, 591 or 592, makes high de- 
mands at the congreſs of Bernonville, 591 
or 583. concludes a truce with Britany, 
Anjou, and Maine, ib. takes ſeveral 
towns in Normandy, 592 or 583. makes 
a (truce with the revolted Galcons, 592 or 
584. inſtrutts embaſſadors to treat with 
the Dauphin, 593, or 585. takes more 
Places, 594, or 35. grants the Dauphin 
a truce, 595, or 586, demands on Krauce, 
and reply to the French demands, 595 or 
587. takes Pontoiſe, with a great booty, 
596 or 588. ſtate ot his affairs, ib. grants 
a ſhort truce to the Parifians, 557 or 588. 
claims the cxown of France, 597 or 589. 
treats with the d. of Burgundy, ib, aſſumes 
the title of K. of Fr.nce upon new coin, 
598 or 589. ſigns the treaty of Troye, 
and betroths Catharine of France, 598 or 
590. enters Paris with K. CRARLts, 6c0 


or 591. pardons the Gaſcon rebels, 609 


or 592. returns to England, and makes a 
progreſs, Cori or 592. iſſues a proclama- 
tion againit the Pope's collections, ib. 
obtains a ſubſidy, ib. affairs with the Scots. 
601, 602, or 593. returns to France, and 
takes Dreux, 602, or 594. projects mar- 
riages for his brothers, 623, or 594. ſe⸗ 
vere to the people of Neaux, ib. fails 
ſick, and gives the command of his forces 
to the d. of Bedfurd, 603 or 595. goes 
to Vincennes, and gives his laſt inſtruc ns 
to. thoſe who were to govern for his young 
ſon, ib. ſteady at the approach of death, 
604 or 595. Ceclares his defign to have 
waried againſt the Inſidels, ib. dies, ib. 
character, 604, 605, or 595, 596. iſſue, 
606 or | | 


97. 
Hexav [Prince] ſon of Hexxv V, born, f. 


Go3 or 594. [VI K. of England, ſur- 
named of Windſor] proclaimed heir of 
France, 606 or 598. proclaimed K. of 
France at, Paris, and ſworn to by the 


French lords, 607 or 599. ſtate cf his 
affairs, Go7—612, or .59g—bog, put 


under governors by the parliament, 612 or 
604. crown'd in London, 632. at Paris, 
634. returns to England, 636. gives 
away Boulogne, and Flanders, 642. diſ- 
poſition, 646. makes a convention with 
the d. of Bretagne, 648. betroths a 
daughter of the count d'Armagnac, 651. 
deſires a peace, and ſends an embaſly to 


Tours, 653. marries Margaret of Anjou, 


654. delivers Mans to Charles of Anjou, 
657. ſends the d. of Suffolk to the Tower, 
660. marches (againſt Cade the Kentiſh 
rebel, 661. orders the landing of the d. 
of York to be oppoſed, 662. anſwers his 
letter, 663. goes to meet him, and pro- 
miſes to grant what he defires, ib, canſes 
him to be apprehended, ib. falls fick, 


665. reſumes his authority, 667. dif- 


feated, falls into the d. of York's hands, 


Who treats him reſpectſully, ib. relapſes, 


and names the d. of York protector, 668, 


recovers, and reſumes the government, ib. 


marches to meet York, Saliſbury, and 
Warwick, who had taken arms, and of- 
fers them pardon, 670. taken priſoner 
by 'the Yorkiſts at Northampton, 672. 
uſed reſpectfully, and conducted to Lon- 
don, ib. declares in favor of the d. of 
York, ib. to enjoy the crown during 
lite, 673. - ſends for his Queen, who 
brings an army, fights York, and de- 
fea's him, 674. freed by the Queen from 
the e. of Warwick, 675. depoſed, 676. 
charaQter, ib, enters England again with 
an army, 690. routed, retreats to Scet- 

land, 
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land, ib. thinking to conceal himſelf in 
England, taken and carried to London, 
691. releaſed from the Tower, and reſto- 
red to the throne, 703. pretend 


ed he- 
cy concerning the e. of Richmorih 704 
depoſed again, and impriſoned in the Tow- 


er, 708. murdered, 712. — charac- 
ter, ib. let:er to the d. of urgundy oon 
cerning the maid of Orleans, 679. cano- 
nization —_— but dropt, 804. 
Henxy [ e. of Richmond] preſented to K. 
Hengey VI, z. 704. eſcapes the ſnares 
of K. EowarD, 712, 714, 719. nomi- 
nated K. by the d. of Hockiagham, 741. 
right to the crown, ib. inform'd of the 
proceedings in his favor, 743- a pro- 
miſe of aſſiſtance from the d. of Bretagne, 
ib. like to be ſurprized on the coaſt of 
Cornwal, 744. returns to Bretagne, where 
many Engliſh repair to him, and ſwear al- 
legiance, 745. attainted, ib. eſcapes from 
Bretagne to France, where the e. of Ox- 
ford joins him, 747. joined by ſeveral 
more lords, and promiſed affiſtance from 
France, 748. lands at Milford-haven, and 
advances into the country, 749. meets 
K. Ricuard at Boſworth, and utterly de- 
feats him, 750. proclaimed in the field of 
battle, 751. [VII, X. of England] in 
ſuſpence about aſſuming the | title, and 
why, 754. reſolves, repairs 9 and 
is well received, 755. crown'd, 756. inſti- 
tutes a guard, ib. publiſhes a general pardon, 
and creates ſeveral peers, 757. redeems his 
pledges in France, and borrows mony of the 
city, 758 extreme avarice, ib. marries 
Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of EowaR DIV, 
and ſo unites the houſes of York and Lanca- 
ſter, 760. uneaſy with regard to the Vorkiſts, 
761. takes a to the north, ib. greatly 
—_— = at York, = extricates 2 
762. ſuſpects the Q dowager, 763. 
plex d on account 1 * mon Simnel, ib. 
confine: the Q. Dowager, and ſeizes her 
eſtate, 763. takes meaſures to o his 
enemies, 765. viſits Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and impriſons the marquis of Dorſet, ſon to 
the Q dowager, 766. aſſembles an army, 
and beats the e. of Lincoln, ib. 767. makes 
Simnel a ſcullion in his kitchen, 767. crowns 
his Queen, and ſets the marquis of Dorſet at 
liberty, 768. makes a treaty with Scotland, 
ib. reply to the French emb1ſladors, 769. 
offers mediation between France and Bre- 
_ tagne, on a miſtake of their condition, 770. 
obtains a ſubſidy to aid Bretagne, but re- 
curs to treaty, 771. goes to York, and 
puniſhes the leaders of an inſurrection there, 
773, treaty with Bretagne, and deſign in 
It, 774, 775. ſends forces, and brings the 
French K. to a treaty, which he obſerves 
not, 776. makes _ alliances, 777, 
78. negociations wi rance, 779. pre- 
- for war, and obtains a dbdey by 
way of benevolence, 780, 781. private 
aim, 781. calls on his allies to invade 
France, but finds a handle to make b 
Ur. 783. behavior in the affair of Per- 
in —— 785. . 
ceive the e, by ing that the d. of 
York, — $9. ed, was actu- 
ally dead, 786. learns the whole ſtory of 
Perkin, and publiſhes it, ib. demands the 
im poſtor, and puts to death ſeveral conſpi- 
rators, 787, makes his ſon Henry gover- 
nor of Ireland, ib. exacts mony by ille- 
gal means, 788. libell'd, 789. precau- 
tion againſt Scotland, 790. projects mar- 
rying his daughter to the K. of Scotland, 
791. makes new alliances, 793. obtains 
a ſubſidy, ib. ſuppreſſes a rebellion, and 
executes its leaders, - makes a truce 
with Scotland, 795. ſends forces againſt 
Perkin, who flies to ſanctuary, 796. has 
the impoſtor conducted thro' London, and 
confined in the Tower, 797. builds Rich- 
mond-palace, ib. ambiguous anſwer con- 
cerning the croiſade, 799. choſen protec- 
tor of the order of St. John, ib. goes to 
Ca'ais on account of the plague, and has 
a interview with the archduke, ib. 800. 
extorts large fines from Warbeck's adhe- 
rents, 800. concludes the marriage con- 


tract between his daughter Margaret, and 


L.A. * _ 9 


— — — — 


indea vors to unde- 


_ $05. 


the Scots King, 801. creates his ſon Hen- 
ry Prince of Wales, ib. Jends the Empe- 
ror mony, makes two treaties with him, 
and confirms that with Scotland, ib. op- 
preſſes his, ſubjects by Empſon and Dudley, 
802. ri 
covers the e. of Suffolk's conſpiracy, and 
deceives him in an extraordinary manner, 
803. treats of his, ſon Henry's marriage 
with his ſon Arthur's widow, and obtains a 
diſpenſation for it, ib.. influence over his 
pr mt, 804. thinks of canonizing 
xxx VI, but drops it,, ih. uneaſy on 
account, of his ſon's. claim to the crown, 
receives a Viſit from the K. and Q. of 
Caſtile, with whom he treats of ſeveral af- 
fairs, 806. heaps up vaſt treaſures, 807, 
808. ſeized with the gout, which turns to 
a ptiſic, 807. grants a.general. amneſty, 

nts of his exactions. and dies, 808. 
1 E ib. character, ib. 809, 810. fune- 
ral, ii. 4 XE, 


4+, be #4 3 Saks. 
Hexzy [ Prince } ſon of K. Hitxay VII. 


born, i. 781. made governor of Ireland, 
787. created Prince of Wales, 801. con- 
tracted to his brother Arthur's widow, 803. 
(VIII, King of England J education and 
itudies, if 3. qualities, ib. , firſt counſel - 
lors, 4. retires, and incourages complaints 


2gaintt Emp'on and Dudley, who are ſent - 


to the Tower, ib. gets them condemned, 
but reſpites their execution, 5. marriage 
debated on, ib. determines to marry Ca- 
therine, ib. purſues his pleaſures at greit 
expence, 6, 11. makes an al:jance with 
Lewis XII, to. and with FzrpixaxD 
of Arragon, 11. ingages in the Ital'an 
league, 14, 16. guards againſt Scotland, 
ib. ſends an embaſly to the K. of France, 
17. falſe policy, ib. leagues — 
with FED NAD for the conqueſt of Gui- 
enne, 18. tells the parliament his deſigns, 
and obtains a ſubſidy, 19. ſends embaſſa- 
dors to the Lateran council, 20. perceives 
he had been impoſed on by FERDINAND, 
21. duped again, 23. views with regard 
to France, 25. leagues againſt France, 
and again impoſed on, 27. makes Wolſey 

ime miniſter, 28. ſends an army to 

rance, which he ſoon follows, 29. beats 
the French, and tak-s Terouenne and Tour- 
nay, 30. returns to England, 31. fees 
he is abuſed by his allies, and the Pope, 
makes peace with France, and war with 
Scotland, 32. cbtains a bull for the burial 
of the Scots K. who was ki'Pd excommu- 
nicate at the battle of Floddon, 33. re- 
ceives a conſecrated hat and ſword from 
the Pope, letter to Wolſey about an 
alliance with France, 36. makes three 
treaties with France, 37. engaged in new 
troubles, 41. entirely governed by Wol- 
ſey, 42. renews his alliance with FEAbi- 
NAND, and reſ:lves to aid the Emperor pri- 
vately, 43. 
bany from the regency of Scotland, 47. 
truce with Scotland 43. refuſes mony to 
the Pope, 49. negociations with the Em- 


peror about the veſſion of the Empire, 46, 


49. treats with France, 51, 53. aſpires 
to the {mperial dignity, which is attained 
by CnaRLES K. ot Spain, $3, 54. inte- 
reſt with regard to other Princes, 54. 
happy fituation, 5 5. interviews with the 
Emperor at Dover, and with Fraxcis K. 


of France at Guifnes, 57. character and | 
diſpoſition, 59, 66. ſends an embaſſador | 


to Frxaxci:, 50. offers to be mediator be- 
tween France and the Empire, but acts not 
ſincerely, 62, 63. falſe politics, 54, = 
finiſhes his book againſt Luther, and is ſt1- 
led Defender of the Faith, 66. reafons of 
his war with France, ib. indeavors to a- 
void a war with Scotland, and declares a- 
gainſt France, 67. viſited by the Empe- 
ror, and ſwears with him to the treaty of 
Bruges, 68, 69. tends the Emperor mo- 
ny, 69. impower'd by the parliament to 

attainders, 71. renews an alliance 
with the K. of Denmark, ib. forms deſigns 
againſt Scotland, invades it, and offers his 
daughter to the young K. 76. joins the 
Emperor in a project againſt France, but 


alters his ſcheme, 77, 78. thinks of fiding 


to, the e. of Oxford, ib. dif- |. 


tries to remove the d. of Al- 


— 


* France, and conſults his council how 
proceed, 83. reſolves to ſupport FR AN- 
ois, and ſends embaſſadors to Spain, who 
ate anſwered in general terms, 84. diſa- 
yows commiſſions iſſued in his name by 
Wolſey to levy mony, and lays on him the 
lame of the peoples diſcontent; 95. ex- 
rated againſt the cardinal, but recon- 
ciled on his ſubmiſſion, ib. letter to him, 
ib. 86. reſtores him to friendſhip, 86. genero- 
to the K. of France, ib. and 115. recals 

his embaſſador from Spain, and prolongs 
the truce with Scotland, 87.- makes a pre- 
ſent to the Pope, 90: another, 92. re. 
fuſes to ingage in the affairs of Italy, gi. 
deceives the Pope and Venetians, ib. makes 
three treaties with France, 94.' demands 
on the Emperor, ib. receives a memorial 
from the Emperor, which he ſends to the 
K. of France, 95, 96. .makes three more 
treaties with France, 96. - freſhdemands 
on the Emperor, 97. ſends the order of 
the garter to Francis, and receives that 
of St. Michael, ib. determines on divor- 
cing Q. CATHERINE, 99. entertained 
thoughts of it from his firtt marriage, 100. 
conjectures thereon, 101 - labors to inform 
himſelf in this affair, and is confirmed if 
his ſcruples, 102. reaſons alledg'd, by him, 
ib. gets a memorial delivered to the Pope, 
who puts off the affair, 103. + proclaims 
war, in concert with Fx aN, againſt the 
Emperor, 104. offgded with, Wolſey, 
105. ſends to the Pope for new bulls tor 
the divorce, - who grants a commiſſion th 
Wolſey and Campejo, 106, 107. -, mects 
with new diticulties : in this affair, 108, 
110. tries his cauſe before the legates, 
which is avocated to Rome by the Pope, 
111, 113. extremely uneaſy, and inſtruct -- 
ed by Cranmer to extricate himſelf, 213. 
entertaius an elteem for Cranmer, and takes 
the great ſeal from Wolſey, ib. grants the 
cardinal a protection, 114. purſues the di- 
vorce affair, and is extremely perplexed, 
116. rejects the Pope's expedient, and pub- 
liſhes his reaſons for ſuing out a divorce, 
117. grants Wo'ſey a full pardon, but af- 
terwards orders him to York, and has him 
arreſted, 113, concerned for his death, 
119. deems himſelf no longer obliged to 
rely on the Pope, 121. imparts his intend- 
ed divorce to the parliament and the con- 
vocation, ib, gets himſelf acknowledged 
head of the church of England, ib. 122. 
grants pardon to both clergy and laity, 
122. tries in vain to make the Queen con- 
ſent to a divorce, 123. indeavors with K. 
Fraxcis to frighten the Emperor and the 
Pope, ib. interview with Frxaxcts, 124. 
marries Ann Boleyn, ib. anſwer to the 
commons addreſs againſt the clergy, 125. 
I the commons for the freedom 
of one of their members, 126. excuſes 
himſelf from appearing to the Pope's cita- 
tion, and aſterwards proteſts againſt it, 127. 
propoſals between him and the Pope, ib. 
imparts his marriage to Du Bellay, and af- 
terwards publiſhes it, 129. conduct re- 
flected on, 130. notifies his divorce and 
new marriage to the Emperor, 13 2. ſolicited 
for to the Pope by the K. of France, ib. 
ſentence publiſhed againſt him, 133. of- 
fended at the Pope's ſentence, gets the Pa- 
pal authority aboliſhed by parliament, 134. 
— 4 the late Queen with what had 
paſſed, who inſiſts on the validity of her 
marriage, 135. determined to continue the 
rupture with Rome, obtains ſeveral acts in 
his Favor, 136. forbids the name of Pope 
to be given the biſhop of Rome, 137. af- 
fairs with the French K. ib. 138. diſpo- 
ſition as to 77 138. * M 96 
le's t ſubmiſſion, 139. inſu y 
a makes N — order odious, 
140. council, which orders ſome of them 
to be executed, ib. equally ſevere to Ca- 
tholics and Proteſtants, ib. delivers up 
More and Fiſher to execution, ib. ſends 
to the Proteſtants of Germany, 141. pro- 
ſes to his council the ſuppreſſion of mona- 
— and makes Cromwell viſitor-· general 
of them, ib. permits the monks to = 
their 
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their monaſteries, 142. indeavors to make 
the Scots K. renounce the Pope, ib. takes 
on him to have the bible tranſlated into 
Engliſh, 143. treats with the Leaguers of 
Smalcald, 144. enamour'd of Jane Sey- 
mour, and jealous of his Queen, whom he 
cauſes to be apprehended, and executed, 
145. anhuls his marriage with Q. Anv, 
and marries Jane Seymour, 147. rejects 
the Pontif's propoſals for an accommoda- 
tion, 148. ends articles to the convoca- 
tion, and approves of their conſtitutions, ib. 
149. protelts againſt the council of Man- 
roua, to which he was cited, 149. ſup- 
reſſes the leſſer monaſteries, and ſells their 
land-, 150. ſuppreſſes a Lincolnſhire re- 
bellion by proclamation, 151. embarals'd 
by a rebellion in Yorkſhire, which ends in 
a general pardon, ib. 152, 153- keeps 
not his word with the rebels, but puniſhes 
the authors of that and another inſurrection, 
154. reſolves to ſuppreſs all the monaſle- 
ries, and publiſhes the report of their viſi- 
tors, 154, 155. incens'd againſt cardinal 
Pole, 155. orders the new verſion of the 
bible to be printed, 156. diſputes pub- 
licly with Lambert, ib. orders the ſur- 
render of the viſited monaſteries, 158. 
procures the bloody ſtatute againſt the pro- 
teſtants, 159. incourages Cranmer, 160. 
puts little of the wealth of the monaſteries to 
good uſes, 161. permits the bible to be 
read in houſes, 162. diſlikes Ann of Cleves, 
to whom he was betrothed, ib. yet mar- 
ries her, 163. gets Cromwell impeached, 
and condemned without being heard, ib. 
gets his marriage annul'd, 164. influence 
over the parliament, 165. marries Catha- 
rine Howard, 166. quarrels with King 
Fr axcis, 167. abſolute in his kingdom, 
ib. publiſhes a teſt of hereſy, 168. goes 
to York, and publiſhes a proclamation in 
the people's favor, 169. inform'd of the 
Q's leudneſs, which ſhe confeſſes, ib. in- 
deavors to ſuppreſs colleges and hoſpitals, 
170. at war with Scotland, 171, 172, 
173, 184. leagues with the Emperor, 174. 
betroths his ſon to the young Q. of Scots, 
175. marries Catharine Parr, 178. ſhews 
his eſteem to Cranmer, ib. title ſettled by 
parliament, 179. conventions with Scot- 
and, 180, 181. at war with France, 182, 
183. conſents to V 186. calls in all 
the church plate, ib. ſevere temper, 188. 
mortifies Cranmer's enemies, 189. ſets 
againſt the enemies of the reformation, ib. 
190. ſettles the ſucceſſion, 191. warned 
bf his approaching death, and ſhews ſigns 
of repentance, 192. dies, 193. character, 
ib. n. funeral, 196. 

Hxxr I, [K. of France] attacks William d. 

of Normatidy, i. 196. dies, 197. See 
| © France. | . 

Hexzy, brother of K. STzrnENn, made bp. 
of Wincheſter, i. 234. undertakes to pro- 
te& the clergy, 238. cites the King to a 

ſynod, ib. ſides with the King's party, 

239. ingages in Maud's party, 240. quits 

her, 241. beſieges her in Wincheſter, 242. 


excommunicates her partizans,. ib. pro-| 


cures the King a ſubſidy, 243. 

Hunxxy VI, [Emperor of Germany] gets K. 
Ricnarvl, delivered to him, i. 290, 291. 
accuſes him on fix articles, which Ricuaxn 
anſwers, 292. exacts hard conditions of 


him, ib. indeavors to elude his agreement, | 


294. releaſes him, ib. 
Henry [ſon of RicaarD K. of the Romans] 
murder'd at Viterbo by Guy de Montfort, 


7. To , 

Hens [Prince] ſon of K. James 1, created 
Prince of Wales, ii. 413. character, ib. 
death and encomium, 417. | 

Henxy d. of Glouceſter, ſon of K CHarLEs 
I. receives preſents [rom the parliament, iii. 
63, 68. dies, 68. n 

Herr arcuy, [Saxon] a general view of it, i. 

o, 51. affairs of it, 50—75. time of 
its contingance, 75. cauſes ot its diſſolu- 
tion, ib. 

Hakkar {fir William] created e. of Pem- 
broke, i. 690. marches againſt the Nor- 
thern rebels, 699. defeated, taken, and 


* 


| HoLLes [ Denzil] impri 


HeanurT [fir Edward, attorney - general] ſent 
to accuſe the five members, ii. 715. accuſed 
by the commons, 719. ſentenc'd, 720. 
HERBERT [ admiral] accompanies the Prince 
of Orange over to England, iii. 284. writes 
to the Engliſh fleet, ib. commands 'the 
Engliſh fleet at Bantry-bay fight, 364. made 
earl of Torrington, n. 5, ib. 
Ha REAR [Henry eſq;] created baron Herbert 
of Cherbury, 111. 439. 


HerEDiTaRyY-RIGHT ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by 


and are ſeverely treated, 7. 270. 
HereTiCs firſt burnt in England, i. 554, or 
2. 

og ENRICK K. of Kent, i. 41. 

HerrinGs battle of] i. 628 or 619. 

HERT TORO [e. of, Edward Seymour] uncle of 
K. EDwaRD VI, one of the regents during 
his minority, 11. 1 character, ib. 
choſen protector, 196. made d. of Somerſet, 

ib. See Somerſet. 

HexTrorD marq. of] commands in the Weſt- 

ern parts, 11. 794. takes Bridgwater and 

3 811. fights Waller at Lanſdown, 
12. 2 Bs 

Hs Er hang'd for a conſpiracy, fi. 369. 

HEss e- cAssEL [landgrave of] commands on 
the Rhine, 4. 425. relieves Rhinefeld, ib. 

HEessE-cAs3EL[Pr. of] ſucceſsful on the Rhine, 
iii. 561. loſes the battle of Spirebach, 594. 
takes Traerbach, 624. falls upon the rear 
of the French army, 712. 

Hesst-DarmsTApT [Pr. of] loſes his life at 
the attack of fort Montjuy, 11. 634. 

HEW ET · dr. ] executed for conſpiring againſt 
Cromwell, zi. 39. 

Hey Lix ¶dr. Peter] perſuades K. CHARLES to 
call a convocation, iis. 75. 

Hipe or Laxp, what, f. 141. 
Hich-Couuissiox- cou r erected, i. 225. 
complain'd of, 412. an account of it, ib 
Hin- cou rs of juſtice, for the trial of King 
CHARLEs, zi. 931. for the trial of ſome 

of the royaliſts, 7. 5. | 

Hicu-'TrEasoN 1 of of ] exhibited againſt 
diverſe perſons, zi. 373. 

HoapLey [mr. ] recommended to the Q's fa- 
vor by the houſe of commons, 2:1. 708. 

HosBes ('Thomas] the Philoſopher, his death 
and character, 4. 195. 

HocasT a pT [battle of ] preparations for it, 
iii. 616. deſcription of the field of battle, 
n. 2, ib. the battle begins, 617. force 
of both armies, n. 2, ib. the allies obtain 
a'compleat victory, 622. conſequences of 
it, n. 1, ib. 
a that battle hung up in Weſtminſter-hall, 

O29. . | 


feated and taken priſoner, ib. trial, iz. 5. 
execution, 6. VE t 
HoLLanp, See Dutch. 


— 


| 'd, 11. 544. ſtudy 
ſeal'd up, ib. 3 546. one of the five 
members, 715. | fine. repaid, 848. one 
of the eleven members, 88 1mm. 
Hol Low AY [James] executed for treaſon, 
ni. 225. 01 6d 1 
HoLmes {admiral} attacks the Dutch Smyrna- 
fleet, but without ſucceſs, 7. 125. 
HomaGe, the ceremony of it, 2. 118. n. 
Hom1iLY, abſtract of one on the Euchariſt, . 
170. 10 . 
Hox1 s01T Qui MAL x PENSE the motto of the 
garter] occaſion of uſing thoſe words, z. 481. 
Hoxok ius renounces the ſovereignty of Bri- 
tain, i. 20. . 
HoorEx [ John] biſhop of Glouceſter, com 
mited to priſon, ii. 229. burnt, 240. 
Hoesox's [vice-admiral] bravery in the action 
at Vigo, ii. 568. knighted, and a penſion 
ſettled upon him, | 


$74- 
Hor rox [fir Ralph] his report of what paſſed 


K. JamEs I, ii. 390. remarks on it, 391. H 
Hrakrics | German ] come into England, 


ſtandards and colors taken H 


at preſenting the commons petition and re- 
monſtrance to the King, 691. defeats 
Ruthen, 795. defeats the e. of Stamford, 
811, takes Arundel-caſtle, 839. defeated 
at Alresford, 840. defeated at Torrington, 
_ retires into Cornwal, ib. capitulates, 
864. 

Hor ron fight, 1. 794. 

Hon x count] abandons Furnes and Dixmuyde, 
ti. 424. loſes K. WIL LIAu's favor there- 

upon, n. 3, ib. 5 

orsa and HewcisT, leaders of the Saxons 

into Britain, 1. 29. 

Hosriral [Michael] chancellor of France, 
his reaſons for not delivering Calais to He 
Engliſh, i. 290. 

HoTHam [fir John] commited to the Fleet 
ii. 597. ſent to ſecure Hull, 721. refuſes 
admiſſion to the King, 752, diſgrace and 
death, 826, 827. 

HoT# am ¶ John] ſon of the former, his ex- 
ploits, iz. 794. executed, 827. 

How [mr.] a member of the houſe of com- 
mons, caſts an indecent reflection on King 
WirLIAu, n. 3, #ii. 5 23. 

How arp dad Ci. loſt in a ſea fight, ii. 29. 

Howarp [lord Charles, of Effingham] com- 
mands againſt the Spaniſh Armada, f. 360, 
361. fails againſt Spain, 373. 

3 [Thomas] his fruitleſs expedition, 
11. 366. 

How ARD [lord, of Eſcrick ] an evidence in the 
Rye- houſe- plot, 7ii. 218. 

HuBerT de Burgh defends Dover, 3. 336, 
337. made chief juſtice of England, 339. 
puniſhes the ring-leaders 'of a riot in Lon- 
don, 340. gets a bull from the Pope, de- 
claring K. Henxr of age, 341. ſtratagem 
to wreſt the fortified towns out of the hands 
of the barons, ib. ſuſpected of poiſoning 
the e. of Salisbury, 343. adviſes the King 
to make himſelf abſolute, ib. made e. of 
Kent, ib.- accuſed of fruſtrating the King's 
defign againſt France, 345. diſgrated, 347. 
deprived of his imployment of chief jultice, 
348. eludes the giving up his accounts, 
ib. drag'd out of a church by violence, ib. 
ſent to the Tower, 349. impriſoned in 
the Caſtle of the Devizes, ib. eſcapes out 
of priſon, taken by _ and ſent back 
again, 351. proſecuted again, and makes 
een iat 356. * 

HucuxorTs deſire ſuccor of QEtIZA BETA. 
who concludes a treaty with them, and 

publiſhes a manifeſto in their behalf, fi. 271. 

make a peace without her participation, 

275. opinion of her, 319. 

url ſummon'd by K. CyarLes, . 752. 

beſieged by him, 783. 

HumBLE petition and advice, #7. 35. 

HumBEekT, [St.] biſhop of Eſtanglia, 1. 13-, 

Huxpreps, England divided into them, i. 
113. | | 

Huxcarlan malecontents buoy'd up by 

France, %. 340. England and Holland 
attempt an accommodation with them, n. 
2, 624. the treaty broke off, 661. a pa- 
cification at length concluded, 724. 


 Huxcerrord [mr.] expell'd the houſe of 
commons for bribery, 111. 450. 


Hur rox [e. of] his bravery at the ſiege 


of Venlo, 111. 5 8. 

Huss [John] and Jerome of Prague, an ac- 
count of their doctrine, and proſecution, 7. 
B13. | 

Hussir Es, proceedings againſt them, J. 814. 

Hux taken by the d. of Luxemburg, i. 433. 
retaken by the allies, 444. taken again by 
the French, 636. but retaken by the d. of 
Marlborough, ib. 

Hype [Edward] lord chancellor, e. of Cla- 
rendon, and firſt miniſter to K. CHARLES II, 
iii. 66. ſpeeches in parliament, 70, 74, 
96. ſupports the ramor of a plot, 77 
makes a report of it, 78. begins to ſink 
in his credit, $5, 87, articles of accuſation 
againſt him, 87. which the lords reject, 
88. given up by the King, 103. cauſes 
of his fall, 104. deprived of the great 
ſeal, ib. articles of impeachment againſt 
him, 105. withdraws to France, and 
leaves. an apology behind him, ib. 106. 


commons 


Which is communicated by the lords to the 
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commons, and publicly burnt, 107. 
baniſhed by act of parliament, 108. re- 
flections on his diſgrace, ib. remarks on 
his hiſtory of the ion, ib. character, 
103, 108. death, 1 


44. 
H rok [Ann] married to the d. of York, ii. 


dies, 122. 


Hyves Henry] See Clarendon, e. of. 
Hy ps Laurence] ſpeaks againſt the excln- 


ſion bill, #4. 198. created lord Hyde, 
212. [e. of Rocheſter} made lord treaſurer, 
236. diſplaced for tefuling to turn Papiſt, 
256, 

Acx STaaw, companion of Wat Tyler, 


and head of the Eſſex rebels, hang d, 7. 
14 


. their deſigns while K. WII LIAN 


was in Ireland, iii. n. 4, 389. a conſpi 
racy of theirs unſucceſsful, 416. their pre- 
tions for a deſcent, uy ſend captain 
oyd to France with intelligence, ib. an 


epigram on Lewis XIV publiſh'd by them, 
*. 1, 4 


JAMAICA * by the Engliſh, 7. 33. 


* 


AMBERT, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1. 82. 


AMEs-town taken by the Iriſh, iii. 376. 
AMEs [Prince] ſon of Mary Queen of Scots, 


born, ii. 280. inaugurated K. 289. [VI X. 
of Scotland] aſſumes the reins of govern- 
ment, and writes to Q. ELizaBzTH, 328. 
avows the Ruthven conſpiracy, 334. treats 
of a marriage with the Ki of Denmark's 
daughter, 342, 343. makes a treaty with 
an 345. ſhews great reſent · 
ment at his 2 — 4 * but 
is pacified, ib. remains to England, 
6s. conſpiracy againſt him ſuppreſs d, 
363. imbroil'd with Q. ELIZABETH, but 
changes his conduct, 370. unites with EL. 
ZABETH, 371. inſiſts on being declared 
her ſucceſſor, 377. - ſends embaſladors at 
the invitation of Eſſex, who come after his 
death, and compliment the Queen on the 
diſcovery of the conſpiracy, 384. declared 
Q.EL1zaBETH's ſucceſſor, 386. [I K. of 
England] proclaim'd, 388. inform'd of 
his ſucceſſion, ib. ſets out for England, 
and met by the Engliſh peers at York, 389. 
hangs a cut-purſe without trial, ib. arrives 
at Theobalds, where the council repair to 
him, ib. takes ſome Scots into his council, 
and careſſes the Howards, 390. refuſes to 
into mourning for Q. EL1zAaBETH, ib. 
laviſh of honors and dignities, ib. 403. 
cold to the enemies of Eſſex, ib. thinks 


petition, ib. appoints a conference between 
the Epiſcopalians and Purſtans, 393. threa- 
tens Nonconformiſts, ib. regard for 
the Nees. 7 makes 3p 008 into | 
London, ib. high notion roga- 
tive royal, ib. 411, 428, 431. kek ſpeech 
to the parliament, 393. remarks on it, 
400. title co 401. * a 
union of England and Scotland, ib. aſſumes 
the title of K. of Great-Britain, ib. differs 
with the houſe of commons, ib. 402. 
makes a treaty with Spain, and is in pro- 
found tranquility, 402, 403. ſends em- 
baſſies to Spain and the Netherlands, 40 0 
neglecis an affrant of the Dutch to the Eng- 
liſh colors, ib. diſcovers the powder plot, 
405. ſpeech on that occaſion, 406. re- 
marks on it, ib. complimented on his de- 
liverance by forein embaſſadors, 407. 
death rumour'd, ib. fearful of offending 


the Catholics, ib. writes an apology con- | 


cerning the Catholics, 408. remarks on 
it, ib. viſited by the K. of Denmark, 
and the Prince of Vaudemont, 409. ſpeech 
in favor of the union, ib. exceſhively 

fuſe, 410. imbroil'd with the Rates, .o pac 
be openly blames, 410, 411. diſappoints 
the juſtice of the parliament, 411. orders 
the e. of Salisbury to make a ſpeech for 
him, ib. 412. complain'd againſt, ib. 
ſpeech to both houſes in defence of himſelf, 
413- make his eldeſt fon Prince of Wales, 


ib. and thinks of marrying him, 414. 
receives Robert Carr to favor, 415. fides 
with the Gomariſts againſt the Arminians, 
ib. loads his favorite with honors and 
wealth, 416. removes his mother's body 
to Weſtminſter, ib. ſuſpected of the Prince 
of Wales's death, 418. gives his daughter 
to the Elector Palatine, ib. ſcandalous be- 
havior in the affair of Eſſex's divorce, 420, 
421. profuſeneſs, with a remark on it, 
422. Creates baronets to raiſe mony, ib. 
calls a parliament, Who examine grievances, 
and are diſſolved, 423. levies a benevo- 
lence, ib. viſited again by the K. of Den- 
mark, 424. makes a to Cambridge, 
ib. receives Villiers to favor, and makes 
him his cup-bearer, ib. pardons him for a 
miſdemeanor, 425. di with Somerſet, 
ib. makes Villiers gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and gives him mony, ib. in- 
formed of Overbury's being poiſon'd, but 
conceals it, 426. tries in vain to reconcile 
his two favorites, ib. diſſembles with So- 
merſet, and has him arreſted, ib. injunc- 
tion to chief-juſtice Coke about Overbury's 
murderers, 427. reprieves, and then par- 
dons Somerſet, with reflections thereon, ib. 
juſtified with regard to Arabella Stuart's 
death, 428. 1 with the judges about 
the prerogative, ib. makes his ſon Charles 
Prince of Wales, * —_— on his 
marriage, 429. ves Y, 430. 
— amaſs immenſe ſums, . >! 
up the Cautionary-towns, ib. ſpeech in 
the ſtar- chamber, 431. remarks on it, 
432. oppoled in his project of — — 1 
Scots conform to the church of England, 
433. goes to Scotland, and treats the 
Scots imperioufly, ib. gets an article paſſed 
in the aſſembly to give him full power, ib. 
ſummons the miniſters, and treats them 
roughly, 434. obtains his ends, ib. pub- 
liſhes a book of ſports, which makes great 
noiſe, ib. orders fir Walter Ralegh's exe- 
cution an old ſentence, 435. diffatiſ- 
fied with his people, 436. ſigns the arti- 
cles of the Prince of Wales's marriage, 437. 
amuſed by the Spaniſh court, 438. angry 
with the EleQtor Palatine for accepting the 
crown of Bohemia, 439. perſuades him 
to quit it, ib. offers to be umpire between 
the contending Kings of Bohemia, but in 
vain, 440. ſends a fruitleſs embaſſy to 
Germany, 441. takes falſe meaſures to 
reſerve the Palatinate, 442. demands a 
— 443. feigns a regard for the 
Electors affairs, but does nothing, ib. ſpeech 
to the parliament during the Bohemian 
affairs, 444- remarks on it, 445. to the 


parliament to be adjourned, which the 
commons think a breach of privilege, 447. 
amuſed by the —— and the E 

ror, - deſign with regard to the Pa- 
> agg 450. offended at the commons 
remonſtrance, writes them a haughty letter, 
452. anſwers their petition in the fame 
manner, 454, 455- memorial for « 

the commons ion out of the 

book, 457. cauſe of his difference with 
the commons, and remarks on it, 458. 


impriſons ſeveral of their members, ib. con- 
ſequence of theſe proceedings, 459. little 
eſteem d abroad, and openly ridicul'd in 
460. exacts a benevo- 


the Netherlands, 
lence, 461. 
ſation fr 


e. of Briſtol in Spain, ib—466. wrong 


account, 465. 

. 
quires, 467. $ ince ales 
to Spe 663 debates in council about 
tolerating 


ib. 471. ſtiles the Pope, Holy- father, 472. 
procures a declaration of council in behalf 
of the Papiſts, 473. letter to the e. of 
Briſtol about the Palatinate, 475. conſents 


dualen - col 


ww” 


— 


to break off his ſon's ma ch, ib. . ſpeech 
on the project of a match wich et 
Maria of France, 477. remarks on it, 478. 
letter to ſecretary Conway, concerning the 
petition againſt recuſants, 479. anſwer to 
the petition, 480. ſuſpects the Prince, and 


the d. of Buckingham, 481. aw'd 
them, obliged to diſgrace the e. of Briſtol, 
482. 6000 men into Holland, ib. 


executes the laws againſt recuſants, ib. 
confers with the gr biſhop of Ambrun, 
83. letter to the „ ib. negociates his 
's marriage with Henrietta, 483—486. 
ſends forces to the Palatinate, ib. death and 


character, 487, 488. epigram on him, 
488. funeral, 491. » 


James [Prince] ſon of K. ChHarLes1, born, 


and created d. of York, i. 559. received as 
admiral of the revolted fleet, 90g. obliged 
to quit France, 1. 36. character, 65. 
receives preſents from the parliament, 63, 
68. marries Ann Hyde, revenue of 
the — ſettled on him, 88. ſails againſt 
the Dutch, 93. medals ſtruck in his hon- 
or, 95. formally abjures the Proteſtant 
religion, and —_ rofeſſes the Romiſh, 
122. — his » 138. marries 
the Princeſs of Modena, ib. withdraws to 
Bruſſels on the King's letter, 182. voted 
againſt by the commons, 185, 188, 198. 
returns to England, 193. goes into Scot- 
land, 194. comes to court, 195. pre- 
ſented as a Papiſt, and ſent away by the 
King, 197. returns to court, and is well 
received, 214. goes to Scotland for his 
family, and eſcapes a _— 5 ib. 
s very powerful at court, ib. Red 
E ts e. of Eflex's murder, 219. ed 
for the King's actions, 226. [II, K. of 
England] proclaimed, 235. declaration to 
the council, ib. makes no alterations, 236. 
goes mx — 4 to maſs, ib. publiſhes that 
te King was a Papiſt, ib. fills the 
vacant places, ib. crown'd, 237. letter 
to the Scotifh parliament, ib. ſpeech to 
the parliament of England, 238. anſwer 
to addreſs, 241. confirms his pro- 
miſes in his declaration and ſpeech, 243. 
ſpeech at paſſing the revenue bill, ib. de- 
s mony on account of Monmouth's 
rebellion, 245. fees the d. after he is 
taken, 246. bat refuſes to pardon him, 
247. takes a cruel revenge on his ene- 
mies, ib. in a flonriſhing condition, 248. 
forms new proj which he ought not 
to have followed, ib. 249. proceedings in 
Ireland, 249- furpriſes the people with a 
to the ent, 250. anſwers 
commons addrefs obſcurely, 252. pro- 
rogues the parliament, ib. method of exe- 
cuting his defigns, 254. erefts an eccle- 
ſiaſlical commiſſion, 255. buſy to gai 
Proſelytes, 256, 261. below all p 
on Papiſts, 257. prorogues the parliament, 
258. publiſhes in Scotland a declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, ib. and the like 
in E 259, 264. thank'd for it by 
the Nonconformiſts, ib. tries to diſunite 
the Proteftants, but in vain, ib. writes to 
the chancellor of Cambridge to make a Be- 
nedictine monk maſter of arts, and diſplaces 
2 rr for N 
260. diſpoſes of the preſidentſhip of Mag- 
fg i Oxford, ib. —— A 
gain over ſeveral members of parliament, 
261. iſſues out Quo Warranto's againſt 
diverſe co ions, 262. takes pains 
to gain a favorable parliament, ib. 264. 
279. kind to the French Proteſtants, 
262. his defigns, ib. congratu- 
lated numerous * on = 
Queen's pregnancy, 263. forbids books 
controverly, ib. . his army and 
fleet, 264. anſwer to the biſhop's petition, 
266. ſends for forces out of Ireland, 273. 
tries the temper of his army, ib. oppoſed 
in filling the vacancies of the army with 
Papiſts, 274. lets intelligence from 
France, — orders Writs for a new par- 


liament, 277. puts himſelf upon the de- 
fenſive, ib. diſowns his treaty with France, 
278, ina conſternation, conſults the biſhops, 
ib, proclamation againſt the Prince of 


Orange's 
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Orange's invaſion, ib. promiſes to reſtore 
the city charter, 278. redreſſes ſome grie- 
vances, ib. behaves doubtfully, 280. calls 
a council to prove the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, ib. fpeech on the examination of 
the witneſſes, 281. pardons ſome of the 
moſt obnoxious perſons, 282. revokes ſome 
of his acts of grace, on the news that the 
Prince of Orange had met with a tempeſt, 
284. prints the Prince's declaration, with 
His own remarks upon it, ib. fleet ill- 
affected to him, ib. orders his army toge- 
ther on Salisbury-Plain, 285. declares a- 
gainſt an accommodation, 286. promiſes 
a parliament, 287. afraid, ib. arrives at 
Salisbury, ib. returns to London, and 
offers a general pardon, ib. receives a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ill news, 288. abuſed by his 
counſellors, ib. in great difficulties, con- 
ſults the proteſtant peers, 289. promiſes 
a free parliament, ib. ſends tions 
to the Prince, ib. owns the moderation 
of the Prince's propoſals, and calls a coun- 
cil on them, 290. biaſs'd by his Popiſh 
counſellors, ib. leaves Whitehall in dif- 
guiſe, 291. ſeiz'd at Feverſham, returns 
to London, 292. laft act of royalty, ib. 
to Rocheſter, 293. paper left behind 
kim at withdrawing to France, 294. 
writes to the council and the convention, 
297. the ſtate of England under his reign, 
333. his happy ſituation, 334. abuſe of 
It, ib. ſends an embaſly of obedience to 
Rome, 335. meaſures taken by him, ib. 
quarrels with the forein powers, ib. re- 
fuſes to enter into a league againſt France, 
ib. his haughtineſs, 338. attempts to 
in the army, but without ſucceſs, 339. 
Foy never to return to England, but by 
means of fire and ſmoke, 341. his fears 
and flight, 342. his letter to the conven- 
tion of Scotland, 363. lands in Ireland, 
| 365. enters triumphantly into Dublin, ib. 
publiſhes five proclamations, ib. takes Cole- 
raine and Kilmore, ib. ſpeech to his par- 
liament in Ireland, 367. impolitic beha- 
vior in that kingdom, 368. loſes the battle 
at the Boyne, 387. flees to Dublin, 388. 
and returns to France, 389. his letter to 
lieutenant-general Sheldon, n. 3, 407. to 
ſeveral of his late privy-council, 417. to 
ſeveral ladies, n. 1, ib. — declaration 
and promiſe of pardon, ib. ns ex 
in his — ib. his melancholy 
letter to LewisIV, n. 3. 426. to 
Calais, in order to imbark for — 
473. his intereſt not regarded at the treaty 
of Ryſwick, 496. publiſhes a manifeſto, 
jb. his death, 537. 
ames's [St. Palace of] erected, ii. 127. n. 2. 
1 [daughter of K. Henzy [1] married 
to the King of Sicily, 1. 276. impriſon'd, 
and ſet at li , 283. married to the 
count de Toulouſe, 287. dies, 298. 
Jans [daughter of K. Joun] married to the 
K. of Scots, #. 340. 
JaqueLinxe [wife of the d. of Glouceſter] her 
Hain, i. 625, 626, 627, or 616, 617, 618. 


Icent, a le of Britain, in the Eaſt, z. 7. 
Ica-pien, motto of the Prince of Wales, 
aſſumed by Edward the Black Prince, 7. 
p | TO 
1 in Britain, with a fleet of 
and founds the kingdom of Nor - 


land, i. 42, 43. : 
JzyrRIEs [fir / ee petition'd againſt by 
the commons, iii. 197. character, 224. 
his barbarous proceedings in the Weſt, 247. 
created baron of Wem, 248. n. 3. and 
made lord chancellor, 248. ſeiz d. uſed 
ill by the rabble, and ſent to the Tower, 
where he dies, 291. his new law, 341. 
Jeyyerres [William eſq;] appointed her Ma- 
jeſty's refident in Sweden, iti. 717. 
Jex«ms [fir Leoline] ſupports the d. of York's 
in the houſe of commons, iii. 198. 
Jexnines [fir John] convoys the Empreſs to 
Italy, 11. 741. convoys count Stahremberg, 
with the Imperial troops to Genoa, 745. 
Jeorrery Plantagenet [e. of Anjou] marries 
Maud the Empreſs, daughter of K. HENMAX 
the firſt, from which marriage deſcended 
the family of the Plantagenets, 7. 232. 


JeorFery e. of Anjou] ſon of the former, 
driven by his brother Hexzy out of Nor- 
mandy, i. 244. out of Anjou, 260. made 
count de Nantes, ib. dies, 261. 


JeorFEery [Prince] ſon of K. HREN YIJ born, 
1. 261. contracted to Conſtance of Bretany, 
ib. made d. of Bretany, 270. | 

JersEyY [e. of] appointed embaſſadqy to the 


court of France, ii. 498. made ſecretary 
of ſtate, 510. plenipotentiary for con 
cluding the frond treaty. of partition, 517. 
made Jord-chamberlain, ib. is ſucceeded 
by the e. of Kent, 605. 

JexseY [Eaſt and Welt] ſurrender'd to Queen 
ANN, 211. 546. 

JervsaLEM 780 of] taken by the Croiſes, 1. 
221. {crown of} refuſed by Robert d. of 


Normandy, ib. {Patriarch of] obtains * 


mony of K. Henry Il, 278. {city of] taken 
by the Saracens, 279. kingdom of ] its 
affairs, 286—289, 345. [city of] taken 
by Saladine, 286. 

JesuviTs [order of] founded, 11. 167. firſt 
appear in England, 330. proclamation 
againſt them, 386. baniſh'd ont of Eng- 
land, 394. their artifices, 401. 

JesviTs, 'a college of them diſcovered in Eng- 
land, iii. 179. five of them tried for the 
Popiſh-plot, 189. executed, 191. 

JesviT at Liege, his letter concerning K. 
James, iii. 257. 

Jews, many of them ſlain in England, 7. 
282. ſums exacted from them, 358, 360, 
309, 372. two hundred and eighty hang'd 

r debafing the coin, 407. ſeiz' d, and 
obliged to pay a large 1 „ 410. all 
of them driven out of England, 413. 

Io vo A Mus Juries, what, 77. 212. 

ImPyERIALISTS, their miſerable conduct, n. 
3, 11. 612. leave the d. of Ormond, 737. 

ImrorTs from France prohibited, ii. 363- 

ImPERIAL crown, refuſed by EDwWARD III, 
1. 481. 

Ina, King of Weſlex, 7. 71. 

IxpemniTyY [at of] perſons in general ex- 
empted from it, i. 369. the ſame parti- 
cularized, n. 1, 370. brought a ſecond 
time into parliament, 379. paſs'd, with 
the exception of 31 perſons. 385. names 
of the perſons excepted, n. 3, ib. 

InvEPENDENTS, an account of them, . 857. 
join the Presbyterians, ib. begin to un- 


dermine them, 858. project, ib. intereſts |- 


and views, gol, 917. uppermoſt in par- 
liament, but loſe ground to the Presbyte- 
rians, 913. retard the treaty with the K. 
919. petition the parliament againſt a 
treaty, and give their reafons, 920. careſs'd, 


iii. 334. : # 
In pi Es, the Engliſh trade thither, f. 113. 


InDuLGENCEs, [ſale of ] oppoſed by Luther, 


ti. 49. 
InrExnAL machine made uſe of at St. Malo, 


n. 3, iii. 


432. 
Ixoulrnus, — of Croyland, atteſts the 


miracles on the tomb of Walthoff, i. 209. 
InisxiLLIx- men, their bravery and ſucceſs, iii. 
367. 


Inxs-oy-courT Gentlemen, offer to guard the 
King, 11. 713. | 
InquisrT1ON, 5 Maxx grants a commiſſion 


for one in E d. 11. 245. 

Insu RKECTIONs, againſt William the Con- 
queror, i. 206. a general one in England, 
236. in Kent, Eſſex, &c. headed by Wat 
TYM, 512. in the 154 y = 
e. of Surry, 773. in Cotnwal, 793, . 
in Lincolathins and Yorkſhire, tt 1 2 
Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, ire, Nor- 
folk, Yorkſhire, c. on account of the want 
of bufineſs, 208, zog. in Cornwal, Kent, 
and Warwickſhire, 234 in Northattipton- 


ſhire, 410. in Wales and Kent in favor of 


K. CHaRLEs, 907. in London, 1. 291, 


293. | 
1 laid on England for not ac- 


knowledging archbiſhop Langton, 1. 307. 
taken off, 313. 


InTERIM granted the Proteſtants, ii. 205. 
InvesTITUREs, diſpute about them between 


Hexxr I, and Anſelm, 7. 225, 255. ac- 
comodated, 256. ftate of it, ib. | 


InvocaTiox of the Virgin Mary and che Saints, 


opinion of the church of England concern- 
ing it, z. 171. 

Joax of Arc, ſome account of her, f 629, or 
628. enters Orleans in triumph, and obliges 
the Engliſh to raiſe the ſiege, 629. wounded 
before Paris, 632. goes to Compeigne, 
makes a ſally, and is taken priſoner, 6 4+ 
delivered to the d. of Bedford, who cauſes 
her to be burnt, ib. 635. diſſertation con- 
cerning her, 677—685. letter to the King 
of England, 680. proceſs againſt her, 
680, 681, 682. three opinions concerning 
her, 682, &c. 


Joux [Prince, ſurnamed Without. land] fourth 


ſon of K. HENRY II, born, . 267. king- 
dom of Ireland intended for him, 277. 
ſent thither, and the Pope ſends him a 
crown, 278. recall'd, ib. marries Avice, 
heireſs the houſe of Glouceſter, 282. 
introduces himſelf into the government in 
his brother's abſence, 286. indeavors to 
ſeize the crown, 290. makes an alliance 
with the French King, but is not hearken'd 
to by the Scotiſh King, ib. ſpreads a fre- 
port of his brother's death, and asks the 
crown, which is refuſed him, ib. per- 
ſuades the _—_— to keep his brother pri- 
ſoner, 291. flies into France at his bro- 
ther's return, and is cited and condemned, 
292. pardon'd, 293. nominated Ricyaro's 
ſucceſſor, 294. [K. of England] obſerva- 
tions on his right, 295. meaſures to ſecure 
the crown, 296. the nobility, &c. ſwear 
— x to him, ib. ſeizes the late K's 
treaſures, ib. diſpoſſeſſes his nephew Arthur 
of all his territories, ib. 297. crown'd at 
Weſtminſter, 297. three principal events | 
of his reign, ib. rewards thoſe who had 
ſerv'd him, 298. croſſes into Normardy, 
ib. raiſes the ſiege of Lavardin, ib. takes 
thoſe provinces that had ſided with Arthur, 
299. falls in love with Ifabel of Angouleme, 
whom he marries, having divorced his 
former wife, ib. loſes the good opinion of 
the Engliſh, ib. returns to England, and 
demands a ſubſidy, which is granted with 
difficulty, ib. pardons the archbiſhop of 
York, who oppoſed the ſubſidy, 300. re- 
ceives the Scots King's homage, and eludes 
his demands, ib. founds the abby of 
Bowley, ib. crown'd a ſecond and a third 
time, ib. attacks the diſcontented barons, 
who ſubmit, 301. careſs' d by K. Parte, 
who at the ſame time intrigues againſt him, 
ib. cited by Paitie belive the peers, ib. 
deſpiſes the citation, ib. marches to the 
relief of Mire beau, 302. takes Arthur 
and Eleanor priſoners, ib. in vain attemprs 
to gain Arthur to his intereſt, ib. accuſed 
of Arthur's death, ib. crown'd a fourth 
time, ib. cited again before the peers, 
ſends embaſſadors to France, who are ill 
received, 303. condemn'd, and his French 
territories confiſcated, ib ſurprixzingly in- 
dolent, ib. lighted by his Engliſh lords, 
ib. uſes his Engliſh ſubjects ill, ib. ob- 
| tains a ſupply for war, and indeavors in vain 
for a peace with K. Puilir, ib. exacts 
mony from the nobility, 304. threatens 
the monks for chufing a ſub. prior without 
him, 3056. recovers of Poitou, and 
makes a with PaiLie, ib. gets a 
ſupply by violent methods, ib. drives the 
monks of St. Auguſtin out of their mona- 
ſtery, 306. writes a warm letter to the 
Pope, ib. threatens the eccleſiaſtics, 307. 
ſevere towards the clergy, ib. ſends mony 
to the Emperor, ib. raiſes an army on 
pretence of a war with Scotland, which he 
neglects, and puniſhes the northern pro- 
vinces, ib. makes all his vaſſals renew 
their homage, 308. ſevere to the arch- 
deacon of Norwich, ib. deceived by the 
biſhop of Lincoln, ib. leads an army inta 
Ireland, where he reduces the King of Co- 
naught, and makes the Iriſh receive the 
Engliſh laws, ib. returns to England, and 
lays a heavy tax on the clergy, ib. goes 
great lengths to forward an accommodation 
with the Pope, ib. reſolves to carry war 
into Wales, 309. inform'd of the lords 
conſpiracy againſt hyn, miſtruſts his _ 
and disbands it, ib. depoſed by the Toon, ib. 
| aws 
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draws together a great army, 310. Agrees 
to the conditions propoled by the Pope's 


legate Pandulphus, ib. reſigns the crown 
to the Pope, and does him homage, 311. 
orders Pontefract the hermit to be hang d, 
ib. indeavors to ingage his vaſlals againſt 
the Pope, ib. oppoſed by the e. of Flan- 
ders and K PniL1y, ib. intends to carry 
war into France, 312. the barons refuſe to 
imbark till he is abſolved, ib. Langton 
abſolves him, and the barons till refuſe, ib. 
reſolves to puniſh the barons, ib. threa- 
ten'd by Langton, ib. implores the Pope's 
protection, 313. conſents to refign his 
crown again to the Pope, ib. carries the 
war into France, ib. penetrates as far as 
Anjou, 314. the barons league againſt him, 
and demand the re-eltabliſhment of St. Ev- 
warD's laws, ib. 315. refuſes to grant 
their demands, 315. beſieged by them in 
the Tower, ib. becomes tractable, and 
ſigns the Grand Charter, and the Charter 
of the Foreſts, 316. repents the ſigning, 
and ſeeks means to free himſelf, ib. le- 
vies forein troops, and requires ſuccor from 
the Pope, ib. withdraws to the Iſle of 
Wight, 317. abſolved by the Pope from 
his oath, and the charters annul'd, 1b. re- 
ceives a ſupply, recovers Rocheſter, and 
ravages the kingdom, ib. continues rava- 
ging the kingdom, 318. waltes the eaſtern 
counties, 319. Carries his crown and trea- 
ſures to Lynn, and grants privileges to the 
town, ib. withdraws into Lincoln(hire, 
320. loſes his baggage, falls fick with 
grief, leaves his crown to his fon, and dies, 
ib. character, ib. wives and children, 
ib. 321. remarkable events in his reign, 
32t. the firft Engliſh K. who wrote in 
the plural number, 1b. n. 2. 

Jon of Ghent, third fon of EDwarp III, 
created d. of Lancaſter, i. 490. left to 
command in France, 496. marries the el- 
deſt daughter of PR YER the Cruel, and aſ- 
ſumes the title of K. of Caſtile, ib. mar- 
ches thro' France into Guienne, and offers 
battle to the d. of Anjou, 497. removed 
from court, 498. recall'd, ib. warm in 
defence of Wickliff, 499. acknowledges 
his nephew Richard's right, 507. made 

one of the regents, 508. violent procedure, 

09. attempts to reſtore the d. of Britany, 

ut fails, 510. wrongfuily accuſed, 514. 
accuſed of conſpiring againſt the K. 516. 
reconciled to the K. and ſent with an army 
into Scotland, 517. expedition in Spain, 
518. inveſted with the duchy of Guiepne, 
523. but cannot get himſelf acknowledg'd 
there, 524. quits the court, 525. dies, 
527 or $25. 

Joux, monk of St. David's, the firſt who 
taught logic, arithmetic and muſic, at Ox- 
ford, 7. 113. 

Joux of Eltham, brother of Epward III, 
created e. of Cornwal, 7. 460. 

Joux's [St. Prior of ] taken at the battle of 
Tewksbury, and beheaded, i. 711. 


Joux [mr. St] made ſecretary of State, ii. 
12 


712. 

Jounsox [Samuel] degraded, whipp'd, pillo- 
ried, and fined, for addreſſing * #-0.p to 
the army, 11. 256. recommended to K. 
W1LLtiam for preferment, 371. 

JouxsTox [| fir John] executed for carrying 
away an heireſs, f. 399. 

Joseyn of Arimathea, the ſtory of him exa- 
mined, z. 25. 

Joseyrn (arch-duke } elected K. of the Ro- 
mans, zi. 397. crown'd at Augsburgh, ib. 
acceeds to the Imperial Throne, 632. does 


honor to the d. of Marlborough, 639. 


is death, 719. 

IaETAND, Pickering, and Grove, tried for 
the popiſn plot, 11. 173. their defence, 
174. ſentence, ib. Ireland and Grove 
executed, ib. 

Iat Law, called antiently Great Scotland, 7. 
introd. xii. conqueſt of it projected by K. 
Hevey II, 271. fituation, extent, and 
advantages, 272. firſt inhabitants, ib. ſe- 
veral names, ib. language, ib. converſion 
to chriſtianity, ib. invaſions, ib. dome. 


ttc diviſions, ib. partly ſubdued by ſome 
| 


Engliſh lords, 273. wholly. ſubmits to K. 
Hex II, ib. rebellion there, 346. te- 
bellion there againſt RicuaRxD II, 523. 
erected into 2 kingdom, i. 170. commo- 
tions there, 291, 302. wants a powerful 
ſucchr, 688. See more of its affairs, 377» 
819, 11. 6, 10, 29, 253, 296. [ſtate of ] 
before K. WitLtam's arrival there, 386. 
wholly reduced to the obedience of King 
WiILLiau and Q Max. 40%. the de- 
pendance thereof on the parliament of Eng- 
land aſſerted, 470. their woollen manu- 
factures complained of, 471. 

Izttanp [lords juſtices of] in great perplet- 
ity, 11. 820. 


Ia Erro [colonel] left to command in Ireland 


by Cromwell, 71. 15. dies, 29. 

Iaisu Rebellion, 27. 687, &c. pretended to 
be carried on by the K's order, 688, 639. 
not chargeable on K. CUARLESs, 831. 

Ixisk invite the d. of Lorrain to accept their 
government, who refuſes it, 7:7. 30. ; 

Ia isn army routed by Fairfax, 77. 821. 

Ialsk, their barbarity, i. 376. war ended, 
407. aim at an union With Breat Britain, 


706. 

Tzoxs1pe [ dr. Gilbert] made bp. of Briſtol, 
m. 378. 

IsaBELLA [of Angouleme] married to King 
Joux, i. 299. 

ISaBELLA [daughter of Pu Li the Fair, K. 
of France] married to ED]WARD II, K. of 
England, i. 439. inſulte by Gaveiton, 
442. by one of the confedetate barons, 
448. procures Mortimer's pardon, 450. 
goes to France, and negotiates a treaty with 
her brother, 451. gets over her ſon, and 
makes pretences for itaying at Paris, 452, 
453. paſſion for Mortimer, 452. lands 
in England, and publiſhes a manifeſto, 45 3. 
takes the two Spencers, and has them 
hanged, 454. calls a parliament in the 
K. her husband's name, in which ſhe gets 
him dethroned, ib. counterfeits affliction 
on that occaſion, ib. aſſumes the regency, 
457. animates the K. againſt Hexxy of 
Lancaſter, 460. lays a ſnare for the e. of 
Rent, which ſucceeds in his ruin, 461. 
impriſoned, 464. dies, 485. 

ISABELLA [Caughter of CHARLES VI, K. of 
France] married to King Ricuarp II, i. 
524- refuſed in marriage to Prince Henry, 
and ſent home, 554 or 553. | 

IsaBELLa of Bavaria [Q. of France] baniſh- 
ed by the conſtable d' Armagnac, f. 591 
or 582. joins the d. of Burgundy, and aſ- 
ſumes the title of regent, 591 or 583. 

Iraly [affairs of] in the reign of Hexgy 
VIII, zi. 6, &c. 

Ivar, K. of Denmark, invades England, f. 
106. 

Jupces [corrupt] puniſhed by K. Eowarp, 
1. 413. declare the K. to be above law, 
520. [three] ſign with reluctance a ſet- 
tlement of the crown on Jane Grey, zi. 221. 
clear themſelves from Q. ELIZABETH's 
charge of ſeverity, 337. diſpute with K. 
James I, on his prerogative, 428. opi- 
nions concerning ſhip-money, 566. declare 
to K. James II, that he may diſpenſe with 
the laws, iii. 254. 

Ivica ſubmits to K. CAR LES III, zi. 656. 

Juiizrs [d. of ] defeated and ſlain by Par 
Lir the Fair, i. 431. 


Juris Cx3as, the firſt who gave the Ro- 


mans a deſcription of Greaz-Britain, i. in. 
trod. vii. his two expeditions into Britain, 
r | 
Joris FroxTinus, a Roman governor in 
Britain, 1. 11. | 
Ju x1us SEVERUs, a Roman governor in Bri- 
tain, 1. 15. 
Jurres, their inſtitution by King Al ra ED, 5. 
112. 
Jus rus, archbp. of Canterbury, 1. $1. 
JuTTs, a northern people, 7. 24. 
Jexon [dr.] archbp. of Canterbury, dies, 
iii. 88. > 1 | 


ATHERINE, Q. of K. CHARLES 


: 


II, dies at Lisbon, ii. 645. See Ca- 
thering | 


KzeLixe ¶ Joſiah ] diſcovers the Rye-houſe 
plot, 111. 217. depoſitions, ib. 

Ken [ fort } taken by the French, i. 594. 

Kix rox or Edge-hill fight, i. 788. 

KExNELWORTH | parliament of 1. 391. 
[ gariſon of] capitulates, ib. | 

KexsIixGTos-houſe purchaſed by King WII 
LIAM, ii. 377. indanger'd and damag'd 
by fire, 412. 

Ken ic, the fon of Cerdick, his bravery, . 
*. becomes King of Weſſex, 41. repels 
the Pritons, 43. dies, ib. 

Kur (kingdom of] begins, i. 32. abridg- 
ment of its hiſtory, 65—68. (church of] 
its ſtate during the Heptarchy, 76. [peo- 
ple of] their remarkable embaſly to WII 
Liam the Conqueror, 198. inſurrections 
there, 201, o/. 

KEN [ Joan of 7. female anabaptiſt, burnt 
for hereſy, 11. 207. 

KExr [e. of] made lord chamberlain, ;;;. 
605. diveſted of that poſt and created duke, 
709. | 

KexnT1GERN, abbot of Glaſzow, i. 4 

Ker, a tanner, heads a rebellion in Norfolk, 
11. 209. hang'd, ib. Rp 

Keyes, one of the aſſaſſins, tried, condemn'd 
and executed, /. 472. 

KEYSERSWAERT taken by the El. of Bran- 
denburg, 111. 377. beſieged by the allies, 
554. a deſcription of the place, n. 1, ib. 
taken by capitulation, '5 55. 

Kipp [| capt. ] fited out to ſuppreſs Pirats, 
turns Pirat himſelf, 4/. 511. ſeveral great 
men concern'd in fiting him out, 512. ta- 
ken, brought to England, tried, condemn'd 
and executed, n. 1, 526. 

Eipper [dr. Richard)? made biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, zz. 403. 

KiLLEGREwW { Henry eſq;] appointed admirat 
of the fleet, jointly with fir Richard Had- 
dock and fir John Aſhby, zi. 395. his 
expedition to the Mediterranean, ib. ap- 
3 * admiral of the fleet, jointly with 

r Ralph Delaval and fir Cloudeſly Shovel, 
430. accuſed by biſhop Burnet of being 
in K. Jawe*'s intereſt, n. 2, ib. 


Kitwarsy [archbp. of Canterbury] his cha- 


racter, 7. 403, 542 or 540. 

Kiugor rox [lord] See Gre members, and e. 
of Mancheſter. 

Kixc, the title among the Saxons, firſt aſſu- 
med by Hengiſt, 7. 175. his power limi- 
ted, 186. his prerogatives, revenues, and 
titles, 187. coronation, ib. 

KWS [Britiſh] four of them attack Czſar's 
camp, i. 4. [ of England ] a remark on 
them, 5 — | 

Kixc's College, at Cambridge, founded. by 
HENRT VI, z. 712. 

K1xG's-Court, its authority, z. 180. 

Kos de jure, and Kings de facto, origin of 
that diſtinction, zi. 309, 347- 

Kixc's-Evil firſt cured by K. Eoward the 
Confeſſor, i. 163. | 

Kixc, one of the aſſaſſins, tried, condemn'd 
and executed, 11. 472. 

KixcsAlLE beſieged and taken by the earl of 
Marlborough, 7:7. 395. importance of that 
place, n. 1, ib. | 

KixGsTox [e. of ] taken, and kill'd, 11. 813. 

Kixsy [captain Richard] ſhot for cowardice, 


111. 564. 
Kik1EL [fir Thomas] defeated by the French, 


1. 661. 

Ligx of Scotland, its affairs, zi. 568—591. 

ons for oppoſing K. CaarLes, 577. 

oppoſe the levying of an army, 604. de- 
mands of the Scotiſh parliament, 605. 

Kix k colonel] his barbarity, ii. 247. an- 
ſwer when preſs'd to change his religion, 

256, U. 3. | 

Kirk [major-general] ſuſpected of treachery, 
iii. n. 6, 366. relieves Londonderry, 367. 

Knicur, ſignification of the word, i. 322, 
n. 3. Knights Bannerets, —of the Bath, 
ol the Chamber, —of the Garter, —of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, —of Malta, —Templars, 
— of the Thiſtle, account of theſe ſeveral 
orders, ib. 

KnicuTs-TEeMPLARs ſuppreß'd, i. 455. 

Kxicnhr hood, [ſever l orders of it] 2. 322. 


n. commiſſiog to compound with thoſe 
Ir g 8 


—— — 


I N Dp F Xx 


who had neglected to receive it, ii. 554. 

Ruger ry ecretary of itate, ſent to Rome 
about K. HNA VIIT's divorce} ii. 103. 

Knrear [ John] treaſurer of the cuſtoms, com- 
mited to the Tower for forgery, 111. 500. 

Kx1GHTLY, one of the conſpirators, tried and 
condemn'd, but pardon'd, i. 475. 

Kn1GHT-SERVICE, What, i. 322. 

KxoLLes [Robert] his death and character, 
#. 564, or 561. 

KynincG's-HoLD, or generaliſſimo of the 
Saxons, what, 7z, 1 77 


Ausgzr, a ſacramentarian, diſputes 
L with K. Henzy VIII, zi. 156. 
AMBERT [general] join'd by Cromwell, 77. 
911. left to command in Scotland, 922. 
removed from all his places, ii. 38. am- 
bitious deſigns, 46. reſtores the long par- 
liament, 47. defeats fir George Booth, 
and fir Thomas Middleton, 50. hinders 
the ſpeaker from going to the houle, 53. 
arreſted by his own troops, 56. eſcapes 
out of the Tower, and makes head againſt 
Monk, 62. defeated by Ingoldſby, ib. con- 
demned and pardon'd, 83, 
Laxcasnit recuſants petition the King, 11. 


1. 

111 [houſe of ] its remains at the 
death of HENRY VI, i. 712. 

LaxcasTer [Thomas e. of] choſen general 
by the barons,z. 44.2. wife taken from him, 
and given to another, 445. ſtirs up the 
nobility againſt the Spencers, 447. taken 
priſoner, and beheaded, 448. doubtful 
character, 449. canoniz d, ib, 

LaxcasTer [Henry of] declared chief re- 
gent in ED WAR D's III's minority, 1. 457. 
procures a league againſt the court, 460. 
manifeſto, ib. accepts the King's amneſty, 
461. See e. of Derby. 

LaxcasTER Id. of] See John of Ghent. 

LAxCASTER [Thomas of ] ſecond ſon of K. 
Henry IV, made lord high fteward, 7. 
544 Or 543. made d. of Clarence, and 
{ſent to ſuccor the Orleans faction in France, 
568 or 565. 

LaxDav taken by the El. of Brandenburg, iii. 
377. by the Imperialiſts, 561. a de- 
icription of the place, n. 1, ib. taken 
by the French, 594. beſieged by Pr. Lew 1s 
of Baden, 623. ſurrendered to the K. of 
the Romans, 624. * 

LaNDEN, battle of, z. 434. 

LaxDRECY beſieg'd by the allies, but aban- 
doned, iii. 737. 

LaxpD-TAX bill, the firſt paſs'd in K. Wir- 
LlIaM's reign, iii. 369. inequality of it, 
n. 1, ib. 

LANFRANK, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
i. 205. reproaches William Rufus with 
his conduct, 216. dies, ib. took the 
part of Paſchaſius about the real preſence, 
253. See ſtate of the church, 246. &c. 

LaxcToN [biſhop of Litchfield} adviſes the 
baniſhment of Gaveſton, i. 437. impri- 
ſon'd on Gaveſton's return, 439. 

LaxcDaALE joinsd. Hamilton, 1. 911. de- 
feated, 912. 

LaxG#oRn [Richard] his trial for the Popiſh- 

plot, zi. 191. execution, 192, 

LaxcpoRT-fight, 47. 862. 

LaNGUAGE of the Anglo-Saxons, remarks 
on it, i. 192, 193. 

LaxsDoWn-fight, zz. 812. 

Lazxrey's [monſ. de] account of the attempt 
on Martinica, n. 1, fi. 433. 

LaTiner [Hugh] bp. of Worceſter, — 2 
his biſhopric on account of the fix articles, 
and is ſent to the Tower, i. 160. ſent 
again by Q. Max, after having been re- 
ſtored by Eovwarp VI, 229. excommu- 
nicated, 237. burnt, 243. 

Lavup [William] biſhop of St. David's, head 
of the Arminians, fi. 493. reſolved a- 

ainſt by the commons, 535. made bp. of 
— 541. character by bp. Abbot, 543. 
zeal againſt the Preſbyterians, 553. cere- 
monies obſerved by him at a conſecration, 
554- made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 559. 
injunction to the Walloon and French 
churches, 563. viſits the univerſities, 565. 
complain'd of, 645. accuſed, and ſent to 


the Tower, 646. progreſs of his credit, 
651. condemned and executed, 848. 


LavpetDaLs [e. of, John Maitland] goes tb 
K. Dees 7 i. 9. character, 114, 


Lrororp [ Emp. of Germany] diſcontented 


117. one of the cabal, 117. created duke, 
128. voted againſt, 141. addreſſes a- 
gainſt him, 145, 187. dies, 215. 

LaukEN E St. [battle pl ii. 246. " 

LavRence, archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 81. 

Lavrazce ſent to Milan with an army of 
Swiſſers, ii. 61. exploits, 62. defeated, 
oe declared general of the league, 98. 

ſieges Naples, 105, 

Laws of Alfred, i. 112. of Edmund J, 
123. three ſorts in England, 150. re- 
duced into one body by Edward - Con- 
feſſor, 164. [of Europe] moſt of them de- 
rived from the northern nations, 174. [of 
England] taken from the Saxon laws, ib. 
[of the Anglo-Saxons,] diverſe kinds of 
them, 189, 190, 191. [penal] abrogated in 
Scotland, i. 334. 

Leacves 8 of Cambray, #. 9. 
between HENRY VIII, and Ferdinand of 
Aragon, 18. of Machline, 27. of Lon- 
don, 37. of Cognac, againſt the Empe- 
ror, 89: of Smalcald, in defence of the 
reformation, 120. againſt the German 
Proteſtants, 187. between ſome Scots 
lords, to revenge the King's murder, 288. 
between France and England, 318. of- 
fenſive and defenſive, between ELIZABETH 
and HENRY IV of France, 369. [private] 
between CHarLEs IT, and Lewis X1V, 
iii. 336. of Augſburg form'd, ib. 

Le axe ſcommodore, afterwards fir John] ſuc- 
ceſsful in Newfoundland, ui. n. 1, 570. 
relieves Gibraltar, 63 2. ftop'd by the 
Portugueſe, loſes an opportunity of inter- 
cepting the Spaniſh Gallions, 654. takes 
Ivica and Majorca, 656. made admiral 
and commander in chief of her Majeſty's 
fleet, 683. ſent to the Mediterranean, 
692. takes a large convoy of proviſions, 
ib. convoys the Q. of Spain to Barcelona , 
ib. ſubdues the Iflands of Sardinia and 
Minorca, ib. 

LearxiNG and piety, [men eminent for, ] See 
ſtate of the church. 

Leos, n of] ſuſpected of bribery in the 
caſe of the Eaſt-lndia company, 11. 45 2. 
his ſpeech to the houſe of lords, 453. to 
the houſe of commons, 454. impeach'd 
for bribery, ib. articles againſt him, ib. 
his vindication and complaint of partiality, 


ib. farther proceedings againſt him, 45 5. 


triumphs over his accuſers, ib. 

Lecartts of Popes, what, i. 249. 

LecaTE's court erected, zi. 55. 

Lec1on,amemorial ſo call'd ſent to the ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons, ii. 520. addrefl: 
to the lords, a ſeditious libel, 605. 

LeicesTEeR [e. of] See Robert Dudley. 

LeicesTER [e. of, Simon de Mountfort] ſent 
into Guienne to quel the Gaſcons, i. 365. 
complain'd of, 369. examined by com- 
miſſioners, and acquited on their report, ib. 
2 before his peers, ib. gives the 

ing the lie, ib. pardon'd and ſent back 
into Guienne, ib. attack'd again to no 
purpoſe, 370. elected general of the ba- 
rons againſt K. Henzy III, 383. be- 
comes maſter of London, 385. follows 
the King to Lewes, and defeats him, and 
takes him and his brother and ſon priſo- 
ners, ib. 386. uſes the King's name a- 
gainſt the King, ib. reduces ſome revolted 
barons, 387. ſuſpected of aſpiring to the 
throne, ib. lain at the battle of Eveſham, 
389. remarks on him, ib. look'd upon 
by the monks as a martyr, ib. 

LzusrER Id. of] takes Furneſe and Dixmuy- 
de, iii. 424. 

Lexox [e. of, Matthew Stuart] ſent for from 
France to oppoſe the e. of Arran, regent 
of Scotland, ii, 176. takes arms, 177. 
ſides with K. Hexry, 180. demands 
Juſtice for the murder of the King his ſon, 


286, choſen regent of Scotland, 307. | 
kul 


diſperſes Huntley's troops, ib. Fd, 
315 


LexrTHalL [William] ſpeaker of the houſe 


of commons, his letter to the army, i. 


9 


666. ſpeaker of Cromwell's firſt parlia- 
ment, 21. 30 * 


Lreengten, d. of Mercia, an enemy to e. 


Goodwin, i. 156. 


with France, 44. 340. proteſts againſt the 

d. d' Anjou's pretenſions to the crown of 

Spain, 470. writes to the d. of Marlbo- 

rough, 615. his death, 632. 5 

Laib ſubdued by the Catalans to King 
CnARLESs III, ,. 640. 

LEsLEVY | John] biſhop of Ro's, ſent to Marv 
Queen of Scots by her Cathdlic ſubjects, ii. 
267. negociations, ib,—323. ſolicits 
the potentates in vain in Q. Max x's behalf, 
30g. brought before the Engliſh council, 
and ſent to the Tower, 314. commanded 
to depart England, 323 his hiſtory, ib. 

LesLkty [David] choſen general of the Scotiſh 

army, 1. 16. rouied by Cromwell at 
Dunbar, ib, 

LeTTERs of K. Jams intercepted, 1%. 372. 

LeveLLERs, What they were, ii. 893. Ci- 
ſperſed by Cromwell, 894. riſe again, but 
defeated, 7ii. 11. 

Levixe [ſir Richard] commited to the Tow- 


er, for a 2 concerning the forfeited 
eſtates in Ireland, . 514. 


Lew as [battle of] i. 385. miſe or conver 


tion of, 386. 

Lew1s [Prince of France] fon of K. Pa1t1ie 
AvucusTus, called into England by the ba- 
rons, i. 318. his great ſucceſs here, ib. 
319. diſſatisſies the Engliſh, 336. loſes 
by a truce, 337. burns Sandwich, ib. 
blockaded in London, 4338. returns to 
France, ib. ſucceeds his father Pauilie, 
341. dies, 343. 

Lewis XIV's ſteps in favor of K. Jamzs, ii. 
336. triumphs over the juſt complaint of 

his enemies, 340. his impolitic conduct 
towards the Proteſtants, ib. his enemies 
ſtrengthen'd with 800,000 Fr. ſubjects, ib. 
what hinder'd him from oppoſing the re- 
volution, 341. makes early overtures of 
peace, n. 2, 397. orders monſ. de Tour- 
ville to fight the Engliſh fleet, 417. pro- 
miſes never to forſake K. James, n. z, 
422. beſieges and takes the town of Na- 
mur, 423. and the Caitle, ib. makes 
light of his loſs at la Hogue, n. 1, ib. 
ſues for peace, 435. indeavors to draw 
off ſeveral Princes from the grand alliance, 
439. makes great preparations to invade 
England, 469. ſends monſ, Calliere to 
Holland, to make overtures for a ce, 
479. ſeeks the alliance of the King of 
Sweden, 505. concludes a treaty with 
him, ib. declares the d. d'Anjou K. of 
Spain, 520. infringes the treaty of parti- 
tion thereby, ib. proclaims the Pretender 
K. of England, &c. 533. Letter to the d. 
of Savoy, 595. 

Ley pex-CasTLE built by the Saxons, f. 35. 

LizerTY, ſignification of the word, f. 331. 
off 

LiszxTyY of conſcience, declaration of K. 
CuarLes II, for it, iii. 126. of K. aus 
II. in Scotland, 258. in England, 259, 264. 

LiszrTiEs of England owing to the barons 
wars, i. 395. ; ; 

L1iBERT1Es of the ſubject reduced into an act, 
iii. 349. aſcertain'd by certain limitations 
of the crown, 5 22. 

LicuFlELD, erected into an archbiſhopric, i. 

5. 

— impriſoned by the e. of Murray, 
ii. 305. releas'd, indeavors to inſnare Q. 
EL1ZABETH, 300. : 

Lice, with its citadel, taken by the allies, 

i. 559. a deſcription of the place, n. 2, 
ib. the citadel inveſted by the French, 
636. but abandoned at the approach of 
the d. of Marlborough, ib. hd 

LII Bux [John] defeats the e. of Derby, iii. 


10. 

2 [Swediſh embaſſador in Hol- 
land] inſtrumental in mediating a peace, 
iii. 480. 


the land forces in an expedition to the Weſt - 
Indies, 111. 459. 


LimBuRG beſieg' d and taken by the allies, zii. 
H 593. 


xxix 


Lil IId sro [ colonel Luke] commander of 
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593. 4 deſcription of the place, n. 2, 
ib. 

L cx beſi Kk. Wu tau, ii. 393. 
IMERI eged by 


unſacceſsful vn the carp, ' 
ib. the ſiege raiſed, 394- bekeged a ſecond / 
time, 4 err 407. ' a | 

Lincortn, battles of, i. 240, 337+ 

Lix cox x e. of] his advice to the e. of Lan- 
caſter, 1. 442. 8 

L cot x [John e. of] eſpouſes the cauſe of 
Lambert Simnel, 7. 764. 1 the 


ducheſs of Burgundy, 765. Main at the 
battle of Stoke, 767. 
LixcoLx Hugh, biſhop of] his character, i. 


oz. 
18 Prince] ſon of Evwazy III, born, 
i. 470. created d. of Clarence, 490- | 
LisLs beſieg d by the allies, . 689. a de- 
ſcription of the place, n. 1, ib. the town 
ſurrenders, 691. the citadel follows, 692. 
Lisi [fir George] block d up in Colcheſter, 
| 4i. 908. taken, and ſhot to death, 913. 
L131s [Lady] barbarouſly ſentenc'd and exe- 
„ Hi. 247. 
Lis t of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets at the fight 
off of la Hogue, n. 1, in. 419. of the 
French fleet at the ſame fight, ib. 
LiTtTESTER, an alchouſe keeper, heads an 
inſurrection in Norfolk, ij. 513. defeated 
and beheaded by the biſhep of Norwich, 


14. 

1 [captain] letters concerning the 
miſcarriage of the Smirna fleet, ii. 437. 
LirTCeTaoN (fir Thomas] choſen ſpeaker of 

the houſe of commons, ii. 506. 
Lirusor fo new] eltabliſhed, . 207. ſent 
into Scotland, 573. ordered to be read at 
Edinburg, 574. tumults on that occaſion, 
ib. aboliſhed in England, 849. 
Lioyp (dr: biſhop of St. Aſaph] his ſyſtem of 
litical theology, 7:7. 347. 

18 mony 0 by it, 11. 516. perſons 

impriſon d for not pay ing it releaſed, 521. 
LoLLarDs, their deſigns repreſented to K. 
RicHaRD, i. 524. Why ſo called, n. ib. 
ſeparate from the church, and preſent a me- 
moria] to the parliament, 540, or 538. 
ſtatute againſt them, 554 or 552, and 577 
or 573- alarm the clergy by their increaſe, 
or 563. commons-addreſs in their be- 

Pair ib. accuſed to K. Hexay V, of con- 
fpirirg inſt him, who believes it, and 

roys ſeveral of them, 574 or 571. 

Loxpox becomes a Roman colony, 1. 7. is 
repaired and fortiked by Theodoſius, 18. 
imbeliſhed, 114. great diſorders there, 
198. keys of it delivered to William the 
eror, 199. a great hre there, 232. 

ſynod there, grants K. STEPHEN a ſupply, 
ſedition there, 294. begining of 


1 [bp. of ] remonſtrates to K. HxAY 
IT, in the Pope's name, i. 267. 

Loxpox [ citizen of] entertains four K's in his 
own houſe, i. 491. 

LoxDoxeRs declare for Maud againſt King 
STEPBEN, i. 241. take an oath to Lewis 
of France, 318. quarrel with the people 
of Weſtminſter, 340. buy the plate of K. 
HENRY III. 364: declace for the barons, 
383. inſult the Queen, 384. declare for 
Queen IsaBELLa, 454. refuſe to lend K. 
Ricfarp II a thouſand pounds, 523. re- 
ceive K. Eowarp IV after his exile, 708. 
ugwilling to own Ricuarp III, 737. re- 

| fuſe to pay an arbitrary tax, 11. 68, 85. 
expreſs no joy at Q. Jave's proclamation, 


223- .,, petition , againſt ſhip-mony, 561. 
order of council againſt them, 602. peti- 
tion for relief of diverſe grievances, &c. 


603, 717, 723» 797, $82, 914 againſt 
2 * Me 11 write to Fairfax, 2680 
declare againſt the army, 885. try to ap- 
ſe the army, and deliver their forts to 
Fairfax, wy: * _, 903. 
ition for a treaty with the King, 916, 
— 920. ſurprized at K. * ab · 
cation, i. 291. an inſtance of their 


 LunsrorD made lieutenant of the Tower, 7:. 


entertain the e. of Athlone, Prince 


— — 


591 > LuxEwuBuRG [dl of ] gains the battle of Flerus, 
Wirtemberg, and ſev } general afficer a 15186; 387 maltes an unſucceſsful attempt, 
416. entertain the K. N. and court, 49% 403. covers the ßege of Namur, 43 
talce leave'df the King commands the French army at the battle or 


: 
" 


I«, y 
Loxwponpetky, "ſiege of, Wh 365 
great reſolution 


to great extremity, 366. 
of the inhabitants, 5 reliev'd, by major- 
general Kirk, and Kew railed, 367. | 
Lonccname,' favorite df K. Ricuaro J. 
made chancellor, 7. 282. joint · regent wi 
the biſhop of Durham in the King's ab 
ſence, * roceeds , haughtily, 285. 
ſeizes''the biſhop of Durham, and flights 
the King's counſellors, . ib. cited, im: 
peached, and condemn'd, ib. deprived of 
all his poſts, and impriſon'd, 286. ſet at 
bberry, ib. | | 
Loads, See barons. 
Loads [houſe of] addreſs Q. ELIZA ETA t 
arry, ii. 282. demand of K. CaaxLEs 
the e. of Arundel's releaſe, 507. propoſi- 


m 
tion touching the ge of right, 528, 
532. petition in 


* 


vor of the e. of New- 
port, 710. examine the King's procedure, 
- 715: ſevere againſt nine abſent members, 
782. ſeveral return that had retired, 832. 
refuſe to ſign the ſelf denying ordinance, 
859:” but at laſt do it, 860. propoſe a 
peace to the King on his ſigning four bills, 
896. their low ſtate, 930. reject the or- 
dinance for the King's trial, 931. throw 
dut the excluſion bill, zz. 202. advice to 
K. Janes at the Prince of Oranges ap- 
proach, 289. meet at Guildhall, ard 
{end to the Prince, 291. take on them- 
ſelyes the adminiſtration of the government, 
which they defire the Prince to accept, 
295. confer with the commons on the 
word Abdicated, 299, &c. expreſs their 
diſlike of the partition treaty, 523. meſlage 
to the houſe of commons — ib. 
ſhew their ſenſe of it in an addreſs to the K. 
ib. addreſs K. WiLLiam in favor of 
ſome impeach'd lords, 325. are diſſatisfied 
at the King's filence, n. 1, ib. fend rules 
to the houſe of commons for the trial of 
lord — 7 528. 7 to the reaſons 
ven by the commons for not appearing at 
. trial, ib. anſwer to a Ads 7 4 
of the commons, 529. addreſs about pri- 
vateers, 556. vote tacking contrary to the 
uſage of parliament, 572. reſolutions con- 
cerning the Scotiſh plot, 602. clear the e. 
of Orford, of an accuſation laid againſt him, 
reſolutions of the Scotiſh parliament 
againſt them, 607. reſolutions concernin 
the Scotiſh affairs, 627. addreſs in favor 
of the d. of Marlborough, 667. fall upon 
grievances, and particularly on the decay 
of trade, 679. 
Loxrain Id. of] takes Mentz, and is aſſiſtant 
at the fiege of Landau, . 377. 
LorHartvs, K. of Kent, z. 67. 
Lou pox [lord] commited to the Tower for 
correſponding with the French K . 591. 
Lover Flord] rebels againſt HENRY VII, . 
761. mies, 762. loſt at the battle of Stoke, 


11 taken by the allies, zis. 651. 
Lowicx [major] one of the conſpirators, 
tried, condemn'd and executed, ii. 475 
Lowrurxſſir ſohn, bart. ] created baron Low: 

' ther, and viſcount Londſdale, ii. 477- 


ſter, 11. 913. | 

Lucas [lord] his warm ſpeech concerning 
ſubſidies, 47. 121. 

Luc ius, a 3 King, embraces Chriſtianity, 
i. 14, 26. 

1 4 [colonel] comes to England, but is 
oblig'd to fly, 1. 379. 

Luxpxe's [colonel] treachery, i. 365. ſent 
priſoner to the Tower, ib. order d to Lon- 
donderry to be tried, 374. 


710. remov'd, ib. 

Lu ur brings over commiſſions from K. James, 
i. 416. liſt of perſons to whom they were 
deliver'd, n. 2, ib. | 

LuTats [Martin] begins to appear, 7. 49. 
excommunicated by the Pope, appeals to a 
council, 58. anſwers the K. ot England's | 
book, 77. 


loyalty, 353. 2 farther inſtance of it, 


reduced 


1 


— 


Lucas {fir Charles] ſhot to death at Colche- | 


Stenkir k, ib. takes Hoy, 433. gains the 
battle of Landen, 434 [chevalier de] a 
| + bold attempt of tris, 689. W 


|Lozxna, battle of, . 562. 


M 


ppodieoranes Le. of] caſe, with re. 


gard to his lady, 77. 459. 
| Maccvire and Macao [lords] exe- 
+ yn nnn 
ACKARTY [ major-general] taken priſoner i: 
| - Ireland, _ A 5 en 
Mackar's [ major-genera?] prudent behavior 
At the battle of Aghrim, i. 405. Kill'd 
at the battle of Steenkirk, 434. 
Macxzazr dr.] heads an iniurrection, ;;. 
140. N 
Macpalex, or Maup fm, a domeſtic of 
Ricnar II, ſet up to perſonate him, . 
550 or 549. hang d, 551 or 550, 
AGDALEN COLLEGE ford, its diſpute 
with K James II, #7. 260. | 
MacisTraTes diſplaced by an abuſe of their 
charter, zi. 335. 
Macxus, K. of Norway, attacks Angleſey, 
7. 220. 
Maixraos, natural fon of the Emperor Fi «- 
DERIC% II, poiſons his brother Cox RAD K. 


= —_ 4 373. dupes the Pope, ib. 
defeats the Pope's army, again, ib. 
crown'd K. of the Sicities, ib! 1 
Major generals, their inſtitution and power, 
iii. 33. 
8 ſubmits to K. Cuartes III, ui. 
50. 
Marca, Engliſtf and Dutch ſhips burnt 
there, 77. 432. ſea fight off of that place, 
2 reflections on the ſucceſs of it, n. 1, 
10. 
Marco u, King of Scots, marries a ſiſter of 
Edgar Atheling, 3. 203. 
Maro [St.] bombarded, f. 432, 459. 
MaLimsBury [William of] Vi charaQter, z. 
243. 
MAaLPLACQuerT ſthe famous battle of] pre- 
parations for it, 7/7. 701. the battle begun, 
702. victory favors the allies, ib. 
MaxcazsTer (e. of, Edward Montague] 
beats lord Widrington, 7. 8 13. made ge- 
neral of the aſſociated counties, 826. ex+ 
ploits, 837. joins Fairfax and the Scots, 
ib. wins the battle of Marſton moor, 838. 
takes Vork, 839. accuſed by Cromwell, 
858. reſigns his commiſſion, 859. dies, 
it. I 24. 
MaxciwTEr (e. of] appointed embaſſador 
extraordinary to the republic of Venice, 7:z. 
489. to the court of France, 510. re- 
call'd, 534. letter to monſieur de Torcy, 
— his anſwer, ib. made ſecretary of 
537 | 
Nai EsT10, publiſhed by the archbiſhop of 
York and others againſt HExxT IV, i. 
561 or 558. | | 
Maxxzks, cuſtoms, and religion of the Eng- 
liſh Saxons, z. 191, 192. 
Manx1ixe, Cromwell's ipy, ſhot to death, 7i7. 


) $3. 
NaN WAN [dr.] preaches up paſſive obedi- 
ence, 11. 518. „ 534. ſermons 


ſuppreſs'd, 541. 
Marcy 8 of See Roger Mortimer. 
Marcn [Edmund, e. of] dies, 514. 
Maxrcu [ Roger, e. of] declared preſumptive 


H 

heir of the crown, 518. ſlain in the Iriſh 
rebellion, 528 or 5 26. 

Mazcu {[Edmund, e. of] retires from court 
at the acceſſion of HENRY LV, i. 544, or 
542: taken by Owen Glendour, with 
whom he afterwards leagues, 553 or 552. 
children conceal'd, 560 or 558. dies, 620 
or 611. | 
Maxrcuiexnes taken by the French, ii. 

8. ' 

Mit aber daughter of Enmuno Ironſide, 
from whom is deſcended the preſent royal 
family of Great Britain, z. 147. n. 
aRGARET of Anjou, married to K. HEN- 
xy VI, i. 654. hated by the people, 656. 


M 


Tailes 


ae L423 
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raiſes and commands an afmy, Which ie] forees the fines And tales 4 best ke 
defeated, 672. levies another army, and | ſoners, 637. orms a _ — ir is} 
wins the battle of Wakefield, 674. wins | fruſtrated by the Dutch, 638: they give 
the battle of Bernard's-heath, and frees the] him ſatisfaction, 639, goes to Vienna, ib. 
K. from the e. of Warwick, 675. deni- the principality of Mindelheim, with the 


221. [I Ogeen of England ] right exa- 
mined, 222. retires i Nan and al- 
ſumes the title of Queen, 223. received 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, promiſes to make 
no alteration in religion, 225. 


| ons at London, retires ; . | roclaim d 
ed proviſions at on, retires to the north, | title of a Prince of the Empire, 'confer'd up- in London, and acknowledg'd bythe whole 
2 4 686 — 34 — dn ay 4 30 . 1 — and re- kingdom, 226, 227. enters London, 22. 

e © , . A 9 new e treaty u the K. 8 ib.“ Ks d TP o. 11 
making a truce with Scotland, 688. goes | th the K. of Ptuffia, ib. || peaks doubtfully about religion, ib. dif 


returns by the way of Hanover to England, 
640. receives the thanks of the houſe of 
commons, 645. aſperſions thrown upon 
him, ib. concerts an attempt on Toulon, 
ib. ingages for arrears due to the Danes, 
647. fights the famous battle of Ramellies, 
548. is twice in great danger, 649. gains 


covers" her intention by a proclamation, 
228. rewards her friends, 230. crown'd, 
ib. jealous of her ſiſter Elizabeth, 231. 
ſends for cardinal Pole as lepate, ib. ac- 
— the offer of a marriage with the arch - 
duke Philip, and diffolves the parliament 
tor oppoling it; 232. concludes the treaty 


to France to ſolicit for ſuccors, 689. at- 
rives in the north of England, but is rout- 
ed, 5 retires to her father, 691. treats 
with Warwick and Clarence, 701. arrives 
in Dorſetſhire, and levies a freſh army, 

beaten at Tewksbury, and taken | 


priſoner, 710, 711. : | a compleat victory, ib. takes poſſeſſion of of marriage, 233. ſuſpends ah act againit 
MAaRtGCARET, counteſs of Richmond, mother Louvain, 65 1... Writes a leiter to the States, German merchants, 234. orders inst 
of Hexxy VII, dies, 77. 6. of Brabant, ib. makes his public entry prieſts marriage, 236. deprives four mar- 


MaRrLBOROUGH [ John Churchill, e. of] com- 
mands the Engliſh troops in the Nether- 
lands, iii. 377. commands the main poſt 


into Bruſſels, ib. and into Ghent, 652. 
mr. Stepney introduced, in his name, into 
the diet of the Empire, 654. receives the 


ried biſhops, and three others upon other 
pretences, ib. fancies herſelf pregnant, but 
miſtaken, 238, 242. reftores the goods of 


at the battle of lorry ib. Ty 
Ireland, 394. lays e to K, takes 
the new och . n ib. diſ- 
te with the d. of Wirtemberg, made up 
his prudence, ib. beſieges and takes 
Ein ale, 395. returns to England, and 
s back again to Ireland, ib. ſent by 
KF. Wirkian to Flanders, 403. put in 
the Tower, on account of a ſham-plot, 
425. his hand counterfeited, ib. the for- 
gery detected, 426. diſcharged from his 
impriſonment, n. 1, ib. declared governor 
of the d. of Glouceſter, 498. neral of 
foot, and commander in chief of his Ma- 
jeſty's forces in Holland, 531. embaſſador 
extraordinary and p/enipotentiary in Hol- 
land, ib. knight of the garter, captain- 
general, embattador, and plenipotentiary, 
544. ſpeech to the States general, ib. cha- 
racter by K. WIILIau, n. 1, ib. made 
maſter of the ordnance, 551. declared 
generaliſſimo of all the Dutch forces, 556. 
purſues the Frerch army, ib. beſieges and 
takes Liege with its citadels, 559. con- 
duct ſuperior to the marſhal de Bouflers, 
ib. taken by a French party, but eſcapes, 
560. receives the thanks of the houte of 
commons, 574. created d. of Marlborough, 
I 


ib. 

MarlBOROVGH Id. of] beſieges and takes 
Bonn, ii. 588. forms a defign on Ant- 
werp, Which is fruſtrated, 59 views the 
French lines, and is for 2 but 
the Dutch oppoſe it, 593. beſieges and 
takes Limburg, ib. viſits the K. of Spain 
at Duſſeldorp, 601. goes to Holland, for 
a few days, at the deſire of the States, 604. 
concerts a plan for the campain, and re- 
turns, 605. reſolves to relieve the Empire, 
G11. marches into Germany, 612. his 
wiſdom in the management of this impor- 
rant affair, n. 1, ib. fr{t interview with 
Pr. Euctent and Pr. Lewis of Baden, 
613. forces the Bavarian intrenchments at 
Schellenberg, 614. takes Rain, Aicha and 
Friedberg, 615. is honored with a letter 
from the Emperor, ib. declines the digni- 
ty of a Prince of the Empire, ib, toge- 
ther with Prince EucGene, fights the ever- 
memorable battle of Hochſtadt, 617. un- 
thaken reſolution, ib. ſucceſs in the center 


thanks of both houſes of parliament, 666. 
ech to the houſe of lords, in return to 
err addreſs in his favor, 667, dines with 
the Jord-mayor, &c. at Vintner's-hall; 668. 
act paſs'd in his favor, ib. another act in 
his favor, ib. goes into Saxony, 672. has 
audience of the King of Sweden, 673. is 
ſucceſsful in his negociation, ib. returns 
by the way of Berlin and Hanover to the 
confederate army, ib, purſues the enemy, 
who retreats with precip'tatiun, 674. ends 
the campain without any ſucceſs, ib. con- 
fers with the Electors of Mentz and Hano- 
ver, ib. returns to England, 655. com- 
Fw of mr. Harvey, and offers to lay down 
is imploys, 682. ads in concert with Pr. 
Evczxs, in Flanders, 686. fights the bat- 


dle of Oudenarde, ib. gains an indiſputa- 


ble victory, 688. covers the ſiege of Liſle, 
689. relieves Bruſſels, 691. retakes Ghent, 
and ends his glorious campain, 692. has 
the thanks of both houſes of parliament, 
696. favors the inveſting of Tournay, by 
a ſtratagem, 700. with Pr. Eucene, gains 
the battle and victory of Malplacquet, 702. 
has the thanks of both houſes of parliament, 
707. enters the French lines with the whole 
army, 712. takes Douay, Bethune, St. 
Venant and Aire, 713. is viſited by the 
new miniſtry, 716. not thank'd by either 
houſe of parliament, ib. reſolves not to 
lay down his commiſſion, 717. ſome re 
flections hereupon, n. 1, i6, forms a ſe- 


cret deſign to paſs the French lines, 721. 


deceives the marſhal de Villars, and ſuc- 
ceeds, 722. his condut compared with 
that of monſ. de Villars, ib. takes Bou- 
chain, 723. viſits the new miniſtry, 727. 
ſpeech in the houſe of lords in his own juſ- 
tification, 729. letter to the commiſſioners 
for ſtating the public accounts, ib. his far- 
ther juſtification in anſwer to their report, 
730. proceeding of the houſe of commons 
againſt him, ib. diſmiſs'd from all his im- 
96a 731. repreſentation of ſome 

rein Princes in his fayor, 733. reſents 
reflections caſt upon him by the e. of Pow- 
let, ib. leaves England, 738. 


MarLBoRoOUcH [ducheſs of] declines in the 


Queen's eſteem, 2. 682. abſents ſome weeks 
from court, 683. retires intirely from court, 


the church, 241. cauſes Benner to renew 
his ſeverity, 242. ſigns a warrant for 
Cranmer's execution after he had abjured, 
244. repairs' old monaſteries, and erects 
new ones, ib. orders ſeveral things to be 
razed out of the public records, ib. grants 
a commiſſion for erecting the Inquilition- 
court in England, 245. declares war againſt 
France, 246. loſes Calais, &c. 247. very 
uneaſy, ib. exceſſively furious againſt the 
Proteſtants, 248. ſends out a fleet in vain, 
and not. granted a ſupply, 249. death and 
character, ib. deatu concealed, 250. fu- 
neral, 253. 


Mazy ( Q. of Scots] born, ii. 173. pro- 


miſed to Pr. Edward, 176. right to the 
Engliſh crown examined, 222. married to 
the Dauphin, 248. aſſumes the title of 
Q. of England, 256. quits it, 267. an- 
ſwers ELIZABETH“ embaſly evaſively, ib. 
refuſed a fafe conduct, is highly offended 
with ELIZABETH, ib. ſpeech on that oc- 
caſion, ib. 268. views with relation to 
the Edinburg treaty, 268. arrives from 
Scotland in France, and deſires to be de- 
clared ELIZABEHTRH's heir, 269. ſolicited 
in marriage by the archduke Charles, but 
diſſuaded ty ELIZADPETA, 272, 273. te- 
ſolyes to marry lord Darnley, 274. draws 
him out of Scotland, 275, 276. marries, 
and afterwards hates him, 277. lives ſcan- 
dalouſly witk David Rizzo, who is aſlafli- 
nated in her chamber, 278. put under a 
guard, 279. eſcapes, and re-aſſumts her au- 
thority, ib. delivered of Pr. James, after - 
wards King, 280. ſuſpicious of Q. Er1- 
ZABETH,' ib. treats her husband cruelly, 
281, 286. lives {(candalouſly with Bothwell, 
ib. reſuſes to ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burg, ib. accuſed of her hasband's death 
by tome, and cleared by others, 284, 285. 


careſſes the K. and perſuades him to retire 


to Edinburg, 285. gets Edinburg-caſtle 
into her hands, and commits her ſon to the 
e. of Marr, 286. married to e. Bothwell, 
287. forms a league in her defence, which 
Murray refuſes to ſign, ib. retires from the 
confederate lords, taken, and confin'd, 288. 
obliged to reſign the crown to her ſon, but 
ſuffered to appoint a regent, ib. 289. trea- 
ted ill by Murray, ib. eſcapes out of pri- 


and on the left, 619. gains a compleat 
victory, 620. his juſt encomium, 621. in- 
rerview with the marſhal de Tallard, ib. 
takes poſſeſſion of Augsburg and Memmin- | 
gen, 623. covers the ſiege of Landau, ib. 
his expedition on the Motel, takes Triers, 
3b. ends his glorious un. and goes to 
Berlin, 624. is ſucceſsful in his negocia- | 
tions there, ib. returns to England with 
his priſoners, 623. receives the thanks of 
both houſes of parliament, ib. 1s entertain'd 
by the city, 629. the manor of Wood- 
lock, &c. granted him, ib. made colonel | 
of the firſt regument of foot guards, ib. re- 


ſon, and marches againſt Murray the re- 
gent, but- defeated, 292. arrives in Eng- 
land, and writes to ELIZABETH, Who re- 
fuſes to ſee her, till ſhe clears herſelf of 
her husband's death, 293. detain'd a pri- 
ſoner, 294. cauſe debated, 295—298. 
treats of a marriage with the d. of Norfolk, 
300. deſires her marriage with Bothwell 
may be annul'd, 305. faction in Scotland 
much en ebled, ib. party aſſembles, but 
brought to a ſuſpenſion of arms, 307. pro- 
poſals for her releaſe, with the Scots an- 
wer, 308, 309. imploys Ridolfi the Flo- 
rentine to negociate for her in Spain, 313. 


09. her places diſpoſed of, 717. 
Ma RR [e. of | See — Eg 
MarrIace, of Elizabeth, daughter of King 
James I, to the count Pal. of the Rhine, 
1. 147, n. 4. fi. 423. of eccleſiaſtics de- 
clared valid, i. 218. M 
Mar8HAL [ William, e. of Pembroke] See 
Pembroke. Extinction of the family of 
the Marſhals, f. 363. 2 
Mars1GL1a, battle of, i. 435. 
Mans ro- Moon fight, 77. 838. 
MarTINICa, unſucceß ful attempt 


there, 1. 
Mar xx [Peter] arrives in England, fd. 203. 


ſolves to act on the Moſel, 635. confers 
with Pr. Lr wis of Baden at Raſtadt, ib. 
who retreat and intrench themſelves, i 

his real detign prevented by Pr. Lewis of 
Baden, ib. returns to the Netherlands, 636. 
drives the French within their lines, ib, 


incamps within ſight of the enemy's m—_ | 


207. 


- retires back, 229. wite dug up, 245. 
Mary [ Princeſs 
VIII, born, 57. 45. complains of the, re- | 


daughter of K. Hengy 
formation, 201. | refuſes the new liturgy, 
and the confeſſion of faith, 215. 
prevented from quiting the realm, ib. eſ- 


capes the d. of Northumberland's ſnares, 


examined, gives in her anſwer, 317. agrees 


to ſhare the royalty with her ſon, 334. 


conſpiracy in her favor, 437. treats with 
Q ELIZABETH, 338, 339. put in the 
cultody of fir Drue Drury, 339-- act of 

rliament for her trial, 340 correſponds 


with Babingtan, 346. papers ſeized, and 
; trial 


th 


Wu E 


— 


— — 


trial determined on, 347. commiſſion for | MELpzuw [fir John] defeated, i. 837. 
it, ib. acquainted with it, refuſes to an- MeLrorT (e. of] ſentenc'd for high-treaſon 
ſwer, 348. proceedings againſt her, 349 in Scotland, ii. 457. a letter of his to the 
— 352. her ſentence, 352. 1 | of | e. of F ba OR 
her a, ſhews great firmneſs of mind, | MELLiTvs, an aſſiſtant of Auguſtin the monk, 
355. writes to EL1ZABETH, and interce- | made archbp. of Canterbury, i. 81. the 
for, but in vain, ib. beheaded, 357. | firſt who preached to the Eaſt-Saxons, gr. 
body removed to Weltminſter, 417. MzLvit [fir James] character of him and 
Manx, daughter of CHaxLss I, Princeſs of] his memoirs, fi. 28g. 
Orange, comes to England, i/i. 68. dies, Mzunzus of the houſe of commons [four] 
71. | commited to the Tower for refuſing to give 
Maxy [ Princeſs ] daughter of Ja uE II, | an account of their proceeding in the houſe, 
married to the Prince of Orange, iii. 154. | #- $44- inform'd againſt by the attorney- 
refuſes to reign alone, 309, 359. arrives s $49. fined, 546. l ? 
in England, 309, 351. tamper'd with to | Mgempars [ ve] accuſed of high-treaſon 
change her religion, 335. promiſes to | by K. CrartEsT, #. 715, pers, &c. 
transter her right to the crown to the Pr. ſealed up, ib. ſent for by the King, 716. 
349- proclaimed Queen, jointly with the demanded by him in 1 ib. procla- 
Prince, as King, 351. [Q. of England, | mation a them, ib. | 
&c.] proclaimed, 348. proclaim'd, in like Mempers eleven] accuſed by the army, ii. 
manner, in Scotland, 360. adminiſtration | 88 1. articles againſt them, ib. deſire leave 
of the government, in the K's abſence, gi- | to ablent themſelves, 882. granted fix 
ven her by act of parliament, 385. a re-] months abſence, 883. voted into the houſe 
ſtraining clauſe in this aft, u 4, ib. her | again, 886. N 
vigilance in the King's abſence, 390. ge- MemBERs [ forty-one ] ſeiz'd, and made pri- 
neroſity to the Dutch, 392. ſets an exam. foners, zi. 928 
ple of induſtry, n. 3. 402. afliduous in MemBERs [an hundred] excluded the houſe, 
preparing to oppoſe an intended invaſion, ti. 929. proteſt, ib. proteſtation voted 
417. her politic meſſage to the fleet, 418. ſcandalous, ib. 


bounty after the fight off of la Hogue, 422. MEemmixcEx ſubmits to the d. of Marlbo- | 


dines in the city, 426. her death, 445. | rough, i. 625. 
her character and funeral, 446. Mz MORAL of the church of England [a pam- 

Mazy's [Fort St.] plunder'd by the Engliſh, phlet] burnt, i. 641. 

iii. 566. miſconduct of our officers and MER DOA, the Spaniſh embaſſador, found to 

troops in this action, n. 3, ib. be in a plot againſt Q. ELIZABETAH, ii. 
| Masnam [mrs.] begins to ecliple the ducheſs 338. ordered to depart the land, ib. 

of Marlborough, ii. 682. a farther ac. | Mun beſieged and taken, 11. 653. a de- 

count of her, n. 1, ib. is made privy- {cription of the place, n. 2, ib. 

purſe, 717. Mac [ count] defeated by the count de 

Massackt of Paris, and conſequences of it,, Bourg, 111. 704. ; 

11. 318. Mercia [kingdom of] begins, 7. 45. a- 

MaTHilDa, confort of WILLIAM the Con- bridgment of its hiſtory, 59—62. [church 
queror, crown d. i. 201. of] 90, 91. : 

Maruko, niece of Encar ATHrELiNG, | MERCER, a Scots pirate, taken by an alder- 
and daughter of the K. of Scots, married | man of London, 22 ; 
to Hexxy I, 224- MszxrovincG1exs and lovingiens, why ſo 

MaTTuew Paris [the hiſtorian ] obſerva- | called, i. 176, and n. 3. 
tions on him, i. 309. Mea ro ftatutes, i. 352. 

Maud (daughter 3 I.] married to | Mesxactr [ monſ. ] ſent by France to Eng- 
the Emperor Henry V, i. 229. acknow- land, to make offers for a peace, iii. 726, 
ledg'd her father's heir, 232. married to | MEuLaxT conference, i. 595 or 587. 

J Plantagenet, ib. invited into Eng- MicnzL [| fir Francis] obtains a patent for 
land, 237. lands, 239. ingages the no-] making gold and filver lace, iz. 446. de- 
bility and clergy in her interett, ib. befieg'd | graded from knighthood, and fined, ib. 

in Wallingford, and retires to Lincoln, ib. | Mivorzszx [Lionel Cranfield, e. of] made 
eſcapes artfully, ib. her great progreſs, 240. | lord-treaſurer, ii. 443. fined 50,000 J. b 


. f 87 
elected by the clergy, ib. acknowledged | the intereſt of Prince Charles and the d. of 


by the Londoners, 241. uſes the Queen | Buckingham, 482. 

ill, ib. falls out with the biſhop of Win MippLe-TemyLE addreſs to K. Jaws II, 

cheſter, and indeavors to ſeize him, ib. of- 261. . 

fends the Londoners, ib. in the Miorzron [Hugh] a citizen of London, 

caſtle of Wincheſter, 242. in Oxford, ib. | brings the new river to that city, ii. 424. 

withdraws to Normandy, 243. dies, 267. | MiDpLeToN e. of] ſentenc'd for high: trea- 
Maud [daughter of Hexngy 115 


married to | ſon in Scotland, iti. 457- 
the d. of Saxony, 4. 270. 3 regulated by K. ALR RD, 5. 113. 
Maurice [ Prince] Stadtholder of Holland, rn 60,000 kill'd the day after the 
made iy, of the garter, i. 418. le of Crecy, 479. [ Engliſh ] ordered 
Maurice [Prince] fon of the Elector Frede- | to be kept in diſcipline, 553. diſpute con- 


ric and Princeſs Elizabeth, wounded, i. | cerning it berwixt K. CaarLes I, and his 

$12. commands in the weſt, 813. takes | parliament, ii. 726—747. 

Exeter and Dartmouth, and befieges Ply- | MiLLzvorx | the chevalier de] hang'd for 

mouth, ib. raiſes the fiege of Lime, 841. „ni. n. 2, 424. 

caſt away, iii. 29. MitTos [John] dies, ii. 1 

| Maximilian [Emperor] his affairs, ii. 9— | Miv1sTers of K. Rich ARD II, retire to Briſ- 

views and intereſt, 24, 34. makes | tol on the d. of Lancaſter's arrival, where 
as if he would reſign the Empire to Hau-] they are taken and beheaded, 1. 529 or 
xy VIII, 46. dies, $3: . 527. 

Max tuus, governor of Britain, his exploits, | MixorCa taken by fir John Leake and ma- 
1. 18. he is beheaded, ib. jor-general Stanhope, zi. 692. 

Mazarin [ cardinal ] indeavors to intereſt | Miscarrxiaces, with reſpect to the ſuccors 
himſelf in the Engliſh affairs, but without | in Ireland — * into, iti. 372. the in. 
ſucceſs, ii. 61. quiry reſumed, 374. again inquired into, 

Mazazin [the ducheſs of ] comes into Eng.] 380. of the fleet inquired into, 381. the 
land, #/i. 159. accuſed of holding Popiſh | inquiry reſumed, 436. farther inquired in. 
cabals, n. 1, 359. { to, 488. : 

Meal, ordinance for abating one per week, | Miss10naR1ts, Engliſh, ſent into Swedest ;. 
11. 847. 173. 
ee lot, i. 194. Mopena [Princeſs of] married to the d. of 
Meculm ſubmits to K. CrarLEs III, zi. | York, 74. 138. [Queen of England] with 

651. child, for which a miracle is pretended. 

Mebals on the coronation of K. WIIIIAN 263. goes to France, 290. 
and Q. Mary, it. 357. Mopexa reduced by the d of Savoy, ii. 661. 

Merzr — Graf, burns Petit -Guavas, | Mopxev, nephew of Akxr hon, ſeizes the 
1. 494. dies ſoon after, b. 


| 423. taken by the allies, 704. 


crown in his uncle's abſence, 3. 40. over- 
thrown by Axr uus in ſeveral battles, 41. 
— bord Charte! 

onu [lor tried for the murder of 

. the Pye, and ited, ry 
30. in fo t 2 Richard 

2 19; acqul , 10. 

due! with d. Hamilton, and 4 barg vz g. 


Mor sswon rn [mr. afterwards lord viſcount} 


author of an account of Denmark, zi. 41 2. 

MoLiox-ADELwalT, K. of Northumber. 
land, z. 58. 

1 or General of the Saxens, what, 
i, 40, 50. 9 

Morris 183, feveral ſuppreſs' d for the ſup- 
port of cardinal Wolſey's intended colleges, 
ii. 79, 109. viſitation of them commited 
to Cromwell, 141. ſeveral ſurrenderd to 
the K. 142. wickednels diſcover'd in them, 
ib. n. 3- leſfer ones ſuppreſs'd, and lands 
_ IIS: 2 = and their frauds 
publiſhed, 155. fu d in general, and 
their lands TS K. — 158, 
159. eſtimate of the gains from this ſup- 
reſſion, 161. 
oxx [George] taken priſoner and ſent to 
the Tower, S286: reduces Scotland, 7%. 
20. aſſiſts B againſt the Dutch, 24. 
ſubmits to Richard Cromwell, 44 fab. * 
mits to the Rump parliament, 47. ſuſ- 
pected by the officers, 53. reſolves to re- 
ftore the K. 54, 55. procures a ſapply of 
mony, and enters England, 57. receiv'd 
at York by Fairfax, ib. dillembles and 
why, 58. gets the parliament's ſorces re- 
moved from London, ib. enters London, 
and refuſes to abjure K. CuaxL zs, ib. 
complimented by the commons, and makes 
a ſpeech to them, ib. 59. obeys che par- 
liament againſt the city, 59. ſees his er- 
Tor, and makes the citizens his friends, ib. 
imbroil'd with the parliament, reſtores the 
ſecluded members, 60. perſuaded to accept 
the government, 61. prevented by ſir An- 
thony Aſhley Cooper, ib. n. 6. anſwers a 
meſſage from the K. and conſtituted the 
K's general, 62. made knight of the gar- 
ter, 64. hinders the propoling of condi- 
tions to the K. ib. n. 2. [duke of Alber- 
marle] commands the Engliſn fleet in con- 
junction with Pr. Rupert, 97. dies, 114. 

Moxxs, diſputes between them and the prieſts, 
i. 27—30. diſſentions in England on their 
account, 132. decay of them in ALrztv's 
time, 134. [of Glaſtenbury } their great 
privileges, 126, 135. [ forein ] expell'd 
the kingdom, 511. become odious to K. 
HEXXY VIII, zi. 138. infolence of one, 
which occaſions the execution of ſeveral, 


140. 

Moxuour H Id. of ] made captain of the life · 
guard, ii. 112. ſuppreſſes an inſurrection 
in Scotland, 189. in diſgrace, 193. report 
of his legitimacy, filenc'd by the K. 196. 
accuſed of the Rye houſe plot, 217. pro- 
clamation againſt him, ib. reconciles him- 
ſelf to the Re demands baek a let- 
ter wherein he owns his guilt, and baniſn- 
ed from court, 224. periuaded by Argyle 
to inyade England, 242. lands at Lyme, 
244. declaration, 24.5: attainted, ib. 
3 BE. to Taunton, ib. proclaimed at 
Bridgwater, 246. bears of the advance of 
the K's army, and Argyle's defeat, ib. de- 

feated, taken, and ſent to London, ib. ſees 

+ the K. and begs pardon, ib. which the 
K. denies, 247. inſulted by the Queen, 
ib. beheaded, ib. ' 

MoxorPoL1ts complained of, zz. 385. ſup- 
preſſed, ib. ſpeech of Q. EL1zZaBETH con- 
cerning them, ib. complain'd of again, 
and the monopoliſts proſecuted, 446. di- 
verſe revoked, 448. ſeveral granted by K. 
CHaRLEs, 553. ſome aboliſhed, 584. 

Monyess0n [fir Giles] obtains a patent, ta- 

her with fir Francis Michel, for making 
, ii. 426. eſcapes from the parlia- 
ment, ib. deg and eſtate confiſcated, 


Monzos [general] treats with Argyle, i. 922. 
Mons bekieged and taken by Lewis XIV, iii. 
402. K. WII IIAN's deſign on it abortive, 


MonsowN 


1 


I N D E KX. 


Monsen [fir Thomas] concerned in fir Thomas 
Overbury's murder, ii. th 

MonsTex [ſea] found in K. Joun's time, i. 

21. n. 

Movernau nr [Enguerrand de] the hiſtorian, 
1. 822. n. 

Mon racur [lord, John Nevil] defeats a de- 

tachment of HER VIth's army, 7. 690, 
created marquis, ib. defeats ſome York- 
ſhire rebels, whom he had ſtirr'd up to an 
inſurrection, 698. deſerts K. Epwarp, 
702. behaves doubtfully, 706, 707. flain, 
708. 

MoxTacvs [fir Henry] made firſt commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury, ii. 431. 

MoxTacve [dr.] proceedings againſt him, 
ii. 492, 493, 498. made biſhop of Chi- 
chelter, 541. | 

MonTacvus (fir Ralph] embaſſador in France, 
his letters to the K. and the lord treaſurer, 
tit. 155. 

Mood aus. [the hon. Charles eſq;] a mo- 
nument to his fame, iii. 498. created lord 
Hallifax, 5 20. 

MoxTacue, [e. of ] created duke, iii. 631. 

MonTEAaGLE [lord, William Parker] receives 
a letter, which diſcovers the Gun-powder- 
treaſon, ii. 405. 2 

Mon rrEARAT [marquis of] his diſpute with 
Guy de Luſignan, i. 287. choſen general in 
the Eaſt, 289. 

MoxroxT [Simon de] begins to be in favor, 
7. 354. marries one of the King's fiſters, 
ib. obtains the Popes confirmation of the 
marriage, ib. See Leiceſter [e. of ]. 

MoxTrorT [Simon de] ſon of the former, 
defeated by Prince Edward, i. 389. obliged 
to ſurrender, 390. turns pirate, 391. 

MoxTFoxr [fir Simon] conſpires againſt K. 

" Henxvy VI, i. 786. executed, 787. 

MoNnTGOMERY, Philip Herbert created e. of, 


7m. . 

W ERV [lord] a priſoner in Newgate 
for high. treaſon, refus'd admitance to bail, 
iii. 489. 

Ma the Romans diviſion of them, i. 
138. n. 

Ate Joy (lord, Charles Blount] ſent lieute- 
nant to Ireland, and reduces Tir-oen, ii. 
379, 385, 386. 

Mox7z0ss [marquis of, James Graham] ar- 
rives at the Hague to K. CnaxL Es II, 7. 
9. commiſſon d to invade Scotland, 10. 

2 13. arrives in Scot- 
= „ ib. ſurpriſed, defeated, and taken 
priſoner, 14. condemned to be hang d, 
ib. makes a ſpeech at the gallows, ib. 

MoxuMENT at London, inſcription on it, #7. 

8 


98. b 
Moos, [dr. John] made biſhop of Norwich, 
111. 403. 
Mon pauxr lord] concerned in the Powder - 


ii. 407. 

Moxe [fir Thomas] made lord chancellor, ii. 
113. reſigns the great ſeal, 126. refuſes 
the oath on aboliſhing the papal authority, 
and is ſent to the Tower, 135. converſa- 
tion on that matter, ib. n. 2. d 
by parlament to impriſonment, and con- 
fiication of goods, 136. perſecuted the 
Proteſta its, 137. executed, 140. cha- 
A* Pepi prief made provoſt of 

Mon [a Popiſh prieſt e p the 
2 of Dublin, zz. 368. 


Moxrxar, ſon of Alfgar, made e. of Nor- 


thumberland, i. 162. defeats Taſto, 165. 
defeated by Toſto and the King of Norway, 
166. he and Edwin oppoſe William the 
Conqueror, 198. ſubmit to him, 200. 
rebel and ſubmit again, 202, 203. 

Mokralirx in the army and fleet in Ireland, 
iii. 376. 

MozTimus [Hugh] ſtands out againſt King 
HENT II, i. 258. 

MozTimEer [Roger] ravages the eſtates of 
the Spencers, 1. 447. ſent to the Tower, 
448. twice condemned, and pardon'd, | 

50. eſcapes out of the Tower, and with- 
aws to France, ib. lov'd by Queen Is Aa- 
BELLA, 452. made e. of March, 460. 
rs himſelf odious, 461. ſei d, and 
ſent to the Tower, 464. condemned and 
executed, 465. family, ib. 


MorTIMER's-HOLE, #. 465. 


Mor. TM ain, meaning of that word, f. 128. n. 
({tatute of] 407. 


Moz Ton [dr. John] biſhop of Ely, commited 
to the Tower, i. 735. to the d. of Buck- 


ingham's cuſtody, 738. character, ib. 
Joins Buckingham againſt King Rieu ax, 


741. flies into Flanders, 742. made 
privy counſellor to HNα r VII, 758. dies 
archbp. of Canterbury and cardinal, 800. 

Mor Toy [e. of, James Douglas] elected re- 
gent of ii. 320. devoted to Eng- 
land, ib. puts an end to the troubles of 
his country, 321. treats with Q. ELIZ A- 
BETH, 322. reaſſumes the authority, which 
K. JaMEs had taker. on himſelf, 328. hated 
by the King's favorites, 329. ſent to pri- 
ſon, 331. beheaded, ib. 

MoT1on for an addreſs to remove ſome per- 
ſons from his Majeſty's council dropp'd, i. 


372- . 

Mow »Rrav [Robert de] rebels, i. 219. taken 
and puniſhed, ib. 

Mowsray 1 e. of Nottingham, and 
e. marihal, made d. of Norfolk, 3. 526. 
agrees to fight the d. of Hereford, but pre- 
vented by K. Ricyarp and baniſhed, 527 
or 525. rebels againſt K. HENRY iv i. 
561 or 558. taken and beheaded, 562 or 


9. 
1. [ John] reſtored to his father's title 
of d. of Norfolk, 7. 623 or 614. 
MuLGRraAve [e. of, John Sheffield] made lord 
chamberlain to K. James II, M. 253. an 
{wer concerning tranſubſtantiation, 256, n. 
See Normanby, marq. ot. 
MunDen's [fir John] fruitleſs attempt to de 
ſtroy ſome French ſhips at the Groyne, 7:7. 
564. call'd to an account, but acquited, 
65. 
W oh and manſlaughter, how diſtinguiſh'd 
by the Saxons, i. 191. | 
Muxz&ar e. of] See James Stuart. 


N 
Alsox [John] character of his colle&i- 
ons, 11. 637. 

NamuR, town and caſtle taken by the French 
King, iii. 422. beſieged by K. WILLIAM, 
460. the town ſurrenders, 461. ſtrength 
of the place, n. 1, and 2, ib. the cattle 
ſurrenders, 462. 

NanxrTz [the edict of] revok'd, 74. 340. 

N aPLEs, abſtract of its ſucceſſion, 7. 789. 

NaPLEs [the kingdom of] reduced to the obe- 
dience of K. CuAR LES III, iii. 678. 

NaseBy-fight, it. 861, 862. 

NassaU-SAARBRUG undertakes the ſiege of 
Kayſerſwaert, zi. 554. befieges and takes 
Venlo, 55 5. 

NAT10NAL land bank erected by parliament, - 
iii. 475. proves abortive, n. 2, 487. debt 
inquired into and partly provided for, 497. 

farther provided for, 509. | 

Navy [royal] ſtate of it at the revolution, fi. 
n. 2, 363. Af. granted for its in- 
creaſe, 399. liſhment relating there- 
unto, n. 1, 440. ſtate thereof, taken into 
conſideration, 508. addreſs of the com- 
mons thereupon, ib. ſuffers greatly by a 
violent ſtorm, 597. 

NAaunTow, fir 8 made ſecretary of ſtate, 
ii. 431. turned out, 443. 

NecarTive of the crown call'd in queſtion in | 
Scotland, ##i. 582. | 

NEeGoctaT1oNs for a peace renew'd, . 725. 
refleQions upon this ſubject, n. 3, 4. ib. the 
time and place for the congreſs fix'd, 727. 

NeoTvs and GRIMBALD, the firſt who taught 
Divinity at Oxford, z. 113, 138. 

NeTHERLanDs [affairs of the] 7. 759. 77. 259, 
283, 291, 306, 320, 324, 325, 320, 327, 

N 2. 2 RG abandon'd by the Bararians, i. 
615. 


Grad a [ Alexander] archbiſhop of York, a 
favorite of K. RichaRD II, z. 515. baniſh- 


ed, 522. 
[George] archbp. of York, removed 


NeviLl 
from the chancellorſhip, i. 696. ſtirs up 
an inſurre&ion in Yorkſhire, 698. 


NeviL [John] brother of the archbiſhop, See 


Montague. 


Nevir's [vice-admiral] expedition in theWeſt- 
Indies, i. 493. purſues monſ. Ponti's ſqua- 
dron, which eſca ill uſed by the 


e ar v 

dies at Virginia, ib. 

Naw- Riva bro to 2 ii." 424. 

Nawaunon lord, Edward Barret] corre- 
ſponds with K. CnAnLEs I, and tries to 
procure his eſcape, 1. 930. 

Newsvury-battles, #7. 811, 846. | 

NewcasTLe founded by Robert, ſon of the 
Conqueror, i. 209. taken by the Scots, 
ii. 602. 

NewcasTie [William Cavendiſh, e. of] his 
military exploits, i. 794, 813. 

N 2 [d. of ] 2 privy ſeal, 7:7. 

31. | 

New-roresT, a country d lated 
to make it, i. —4 Willem Rufe ſlain 
there, 221, 

NeweorT-treaty, between K. CuaRLESs J. 
and his parliament, 11. 922, &c. 

Nxwar abandon'd by the Iriſh, iii. 376. 

W 6000 Iriſh routed there, 
al. 3 7. 

Nice taken by the d. de Vend6me, ii. 640. 

Nixzoux-congreſs, iii. 149, &c. 

NiMEGUEN, an attempt on that place fruſtra- 
ted, iii. 556. bravery of the burghers, ib. 

NonitiTY, comphain'd of by the common 
people, 71. 207. diſpoſition at the death of 

DWARD VI, 224. 


NosiLiTY and gentry go over to the Prince 
of Orange, 11. 276. names of thoſe that 
accompany'd him into England, 284. 

NoncoxFormisTs, ſtatutes againſt them, 1. 
367. i. 115. the name apply'd indiffe- 
rently to all Diſſenters, 72. preſent a pe- 
tition, which is favorably received, 113. 
— 17 ib. 213. bill in their favor 

rought into the houſe, 249. thank K. 
—— II for his declaration, 259. See 
uritans and Presbyterians. 

Nox juxixo clergymen aſſiſt and abſolve the 
conſpirators at their execution, 11. 475. 

Nox-oBsTANTE clauſe, aboliſh'd by the par- 


liament, 7. 601 or 592. 

Nox-RESIST ANCE up by the clergy, 
111. 214. 

Noaroxx, inſurrection there quell'd by the 
biſhop, i. 514. 

Non rol x [Thomas Mowbray, d. of] agrees 
to fight the d. of Hereford, but prevented 
by K. RicnyarD, and baniſhed, . 527 or 

525. 

Noxrorx [Thomas Howard, d. of] ſuppreſſes 
a belle in Yorkſhire, fi. 1 Ad 5 - * 
cites K. Hexzr againſt Cromwell, 163. 
character, 167. an enemy to the reforma- 
tion, 188. ſent to the Tower with his ſon, 
190. attainted in parliament, and eſcapes 
— 192. releaſed from the Tower, 
227. fits as lord high ſteward, 228. at- 
tainder reverſed, 231. dies, 258. 

Nokroĩlx [Thomas Howard, d. of] treats 
of a marriage with the Queen of Scots, ii. 

oo. promiſes to deſiſt, but ſent to the 

ower, 301. rebellion in his favor, but 
ſoon ſuppreſs d, ib. releaſed, 308. in- 
gages in Maxy's intereſt, and renews his 
project of marrying her, 313. diſcovered, 
confeſſes part of his deſigns, 314. con- 
demned and executed, 316. family carefs'd 
by K. James I, 390. | 

NoxroLk [d. of } brings an action of adultery 

inſt mr. Germain, ii. 438. obtains an 
act of divorce, 517. 

Noxmansy [marg. of] made lord privy ſeal, 
ii. 546. created d. of Normanby and Buck - 
inghamſhire, 581. 

Normanpy ſaffairs of ] 7. 151. from the 
time of Rollo to William the Baſta-4, or 
Conqueror, 195. [dukes of] ibid. taken 
poſſeſſion of by Henry I, 228. [duke of, 
ſon of Philip de Valois] obliges Epwaro 
III, to raiſe four ſieges, 7. 474- 

Nox u Axs and Engliſh reciprocally complain 
of each 1 i. 203. ee 5 

Noxk is [John] goes wi e again 
Spain, P 363. Nas againſt the Triſh rebels, 


372. : 

Nonxkis [capt. John, now fir John] is obliged 
by his officers to ſuffer moni. Ponti, with a 

a brave 
action 


rich booty, to — iii. 494. 


* 
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action under his command, 676. expedi- 
tion on the coaſt of Languedoc, 714. 
NoxT#ameTon [marquis of William Parr] 
ſentenced for high-treaſon, ii. 228. par- 
doned, and reſtored to his honours, 253. 
Noa ruAur rox [e. of, Henry Howard] go- 
verns the e. of Somerſet, ii. 421. dies, ib. 
Noa ru EAN nations, ſome account of them, 7. 
23, 24, 98, 99. 1 ; ; 
ORTHUMBERLAND divided into Deira and 
Bernicia, 7. 43. abridgment of the hiſtory, 
2—59. church of, 82—89. cruelly 
waſted by William the conqueror, 204. 
NotTHUMBERLAND © of, Henry Piercy, e. 
marſhal] rewarded by K. HENaY IV, for 
his ſervices, i. 544, or 543- projects Hew- 
xY's dethronement and | with Owen 
Glendour and the e. of March, 557, or 
555. beaten at Shrewsbury, loſes his ſon, 
and withdraws into the North, 558, or 
556. pardon'd, ib. rebels again, 561, 
or 558. retires into Scotland, 562 or 559, 
into Wales, 563 or 561. joins again with 
Glendour, advances into Yorkſhire, and 
publiſhes a manifeſto, 565 or 562. defeat- 
ed and ſlain by the ſherif of York, ib. 
N Grey e. of] 
beheaded for a conſpiracy againſt K. H ex- 
xy V. z. 5800r 572. 
NozrTawums:z:RLaxD { Thomas Piercy e. of] 
outlaw'd for rebellion, ii. 3or. ſeiz d in 
Scotland, 306. beheaded, 319. 


liſhing the Pope's authority, ii. 135- [of 
allegiance] impoſed by K. James I, 407, 
remark on it, 408. appointed by the bp. 
of Wincheſter to promote informations a- 
= the Puritans, 558. annexed to the 

confeſſion of faith by the Scots, 576. 
enjoined by the convocation, 601. impoſed 
by the rump, iti. 57. enjoined by the cor- 
poration act, 77. 

Oarns in force againſt catholicks ſuſſ , 
334, of allegiance altered, 111. 346. [the co- 
ronation] brought back to its ancient form, 
357. a conſerence between the two houſes 
concerning thoſe of allegiance and ſupre- 
macy, 358. alter'd in Scotland, 360. Ire- 
land, 410. 

Os bau, the Dutch admiral, blown up, /:. 


94. 

0885 [William] a diſciples of Duns Sco- 
tus, i. 543, Or 540 

Occas iov al conformity, a bill to prevent it 
paſſes the houſe of commons, 7i/. 572. ſub 
ſtance of it, n. [2.] ib. debates thereon, 
in a conference with the lords, 576. the 
bill loſt, ib. arguments on both ſides, n. 
[1.] 577. again paſs'd by the commons, 
but re; by the lords, 598. again re. 

jected by the lords, 626. paſſes with a 


| 


new title, 729. 
Ocra, K. of Kent, i. 39. 
Opo, archbp. of Canterbury, his conſtituti- 


ons, i. 137. his piety and modeſty, 138. 


NorTryMBERLAND {Henry Piercy e. of ] Odo, bp. of Bayeux, brother of the conque 


ſhoots himſelf, 11. 341. 
NorTHUMBERLAaNnD [Algernoon Piercy e of] 
returns to the parliament, after having re- 
tired into the country, #. 832. 
NoxTHUMBRIANS, their converſion to Chriſ- 
tianity, 1. 83. revolt from Ethelred, 105. 
from Edward the confeſſor, but are pardoned, 
162. rebel, and ca'l in the Danes, 204. 
Norxwicu [ Henry Spencer bp. of] quells a 
rebellion in Norfolk, f. 514. commands 
a croiſade in favor of Pope Urban VI, 515. 
Norug tus, archbp. of Canterbury, 1. 82. 


'NoTTINGHAM, K. CHarLtss | ſets up his 


Standard there, 11. 784. 

NoTTixncHam [ Charles Howard e. of] 
lord high- admiral, ſent embaſſador to Spain, 
it. 403. 

Nan Je. of, Daniel Finch] his ar- 
guments in the convention, after K Jauks's 
Abdication, 7. 298, &c. 

NoTTINGHAM. le. of] made ſecretary of ſtate, 
iti. 548. complaint againſt him in the houſe 
of commons, 599. acquited of the com- 
plaint with honor, ib. reſigns his place of 

- ſecretary of ſtate, 605. 

NovemBes [fifth day of] appointed to be 
kept, ii. 408. 

NoyELLEs ¶ count de] takes Sandvliet, ii. 


639. 

* . 4 [de Rubei's] gets mony from the 
abbots, 1. 357. ſupported by K. HRM 
III, ib. [ Ruſtand] arrives with bulls in 
favor of K. HExXXX III, 375. attacks all 
the Ciſtercian abbots, 377. [ John de Die] 
arrives with more bulls for mony, 378. 

Arlot] arrives on the ſame errand, ib. 

Ferdinando Dadda ] makes a public en- 
try into Windſor to K. James II, ii. 
262. ij 


A K of reformation, at Mouſhold- hill 


near Norwich, ii. 209. 


Orks [Titus] an account of him, ii. 163, 


ſent by dr. I ongue to find out a plot, ib. 
ſubſtance of his narrative, 164. takes mea- 
ſures to bring the affair before the parlia- 
meat, 165. examined by the commons, 
166. depoſitions againſt the conſpirators, 
170, 173, 189, 191, 202. accuſes the 
Queen, 173. re-examin'd, 183. turned 
out of Whitehall, 212. fined 100, oool. 
for calling the d. of York traitor, 225. his 
terrible lentence, 239. proceedings in par- 
liament concerning him, 371. Judgments 
againſt him for perjury confirm'd, ib. is 
pow} M4 allow'd a penſion by K. WII - 
LIAM, ib. 


Oar [coronation] taken by K. Epwarp 


ror, left regent, i. 200. _— to the pa- 
| dignity, 211. deprived of his eſtates, 

ib. releaſed from priſon, 212. 

againſt William Rufus, 214. 

Or A, K. of Mercia, his exploits and cha 
racter, i. 61. 

Orra, K. of Eſſex, i. 65. 

Or Aus, K. of Norway, invades England 
with Sweno, 7. 140. a remark on his 
name, ib. n. [y.] embraces Chriſtianity, 
141. diveſted of his kingdom, and lain, 
150. 

ale LE [John] lord Cobham, impriſon d 
and condemn'd as a Lollard, f. 572, or 
569. eſcapes, ib. accuſed of conſpiracy 
againſt the King, 574, or 571. burnt a- 
hve, 592, or 589. 

OLivaREzZ — hewe to the K. of Spain 
on the Infanta's marriage with Pr. Charles, 

ii. 466. 

Omexrs St. [ſcholars of] their depoſitions at 

the trials of the 5 Jeſuits, iti. 190. 

O Neal ot rebels, ii. 291. 


conſpires 


OxsLow {| fir Richard] choſen ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, i. 693. 

Orpau [monl.] inveſts Venlo, iii. 557. cut off 
from his troops, at the begining of the bat- 
tle of Eckeren, 592. ſome reflections on 
his caſe, n. 2. b. 

OyevLexce of England, an aſtoniſhing inſtance 
of it, ii. n. 2. 501. 

Oxance | Pr. of, William I] his affairs, ii. 
325, &c. - 

Ox aN OR [Pr. of} ſee William III. 

Orance [Naſſau, Pr. of] bravery at the 
battle of Oudenard, ii. 688. 
OraxGE 2 of ] taken from its 
lawtul ſovereign, 111. 336. 

Opal, meaning of the word, i. 136. Q 
Emma ſuffers it, 156. the two kinds 
it, 190. 

OxDovices, a people who inhabited part of 
Wales, i. 7. 

OrForD, [e. of] an addreſs of the houſe of 
commons chiefly level'd againſt him, 7. 
n. 1.508. impeach'd on account of the parti- 
tion treaty, 525. articles againſt him, 520. 
his anſwer to them, ib. acquitted, 5 29. 
Ox1a [Andrea D'] his exploits, j;. 98, &c. 
OaLEANS [F. ] partial account of the battle of 


of Aghrim, n. 3. 406. 

OrLEANs [Ann of] ducheſs of Savoy 's pro- 
teſt againſt the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, not re- 
garded, zi. 5 22. [d. of] takes Tortoſa, De- 
nia and Alicant, 693. renounces his pre- 
tenſions on Spain, 739. 

Oarzaus faction, makes a treaty with K. 


HEN Y IV, i. 568, or 565. 


II, i, 440. taken by the Engliſh on abo- — {d. of] offers to mediate a peace 


the Boyne, 110. n. 1. 389. and of the battle | 


between France and England, 3. 639. de. 
bates concerning his releaſe, 647, 648. 

OrLEans [maid of] ſee Joan of Arc. 

OrLEToN [Adam] bp. of Hereford, im- 
peach'd o — 
of Lancaſter, i. 449. receives the reſigna 
tion of K. EDPwWARD II, 455. ſends tw 
equivocal Latin verſes, which occaſion the 
murder of the depoſed King, 459. n. 1. 

Orwmoxd [Im. of] empoweret to treat with 
the Iriſh rebels, zi. 821. ſucceſsful in Ire- 
land, zii. 11. defeated, ib. leaves Ire. 
land, 29. 

Ormond | James Butler d. of ] made an Eng- 
liſh peer, 1%. 21 5. accompanies K. WII Lian 
to Ireland, 386. takes Kilkenny, and en- 
tertains K. Wir Lia u there in his own caſ- 
tle, 392. wounded and made priſoner at 
the battle of Landen, n. 4. 434. made 
commander in chief of alt her Majeſty's 
forces on board the fleet, 545. commands the 
land forces, in the unſucceſaful expedition to 
Cadiz, 565: andin the more ſucceſsful at- 
tempt at Vigo, 567. propoſes to winter at Vi- 
2 but is oppoſed by fir George Rooke, 569. 

the thanks of both houſes of parliament, 

573. complains of fir George Rooke's con- 

duct, n. 1. ib. appointed lord- lieutenant of 

Ireland, 5 8 1, 608. commander in chief of her 

Majeſty's forces, 731. refuſes to conſent to a 

battle, 733. covers the ſiege of Queſnoy, 

ib. propoſes a ceſſation of arms, 537. the 

Imperialiſts and Auxiliaries leave him, ib. 
publiſhes a ſuſpenſion of arms, and retires 
to Ghent, ib. detaches forces to ſtrengthen 
the gariſon of Dunkirk, 738. 

OaaERT [e. of ] appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary to the States. general, and the council 
of ſtate of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 111. 717. 

OsBaLD, K. of Northumberland, 7. 59. 

Oss g T, K. of Northumberland, commits a 
rape, 7. 105. is defeated and lain, 106. 

Osnorxe [fir Thomas] made lord high trea- 
ſurer and e. of Danby, iii. 198. conduct 
examin'd by the commons, 146. commu- 
nicates the Popiſh plot to the council and 
commons, 166. ruin ſought, 175. but 
prevented by the King, 176. proceedings 
againſt him, 182—18g. pleads the K's. 
pardon, 185. remains in the Tower, ib. 
judgment demanded againſt him, on which 
the houſes differ, 187. diſcharged from the 
Tower, 224. ſecures York for the Pr. of 
Orange, 288. ſends over to Holland, and 
propoſes to the Princeſs of Orange to reign 
alone, which ſhe refuſes., 309. 

OsreD I, K. of Northumberland, 3. 57. 

OsreD 11, K. of Northumberland, i. 58. 

Os kick, K. of Deira, i. 55. 

Osxicx, K. of Northumberland, z. 58. 

Os rox ius Scaru ra, a Roman governor in 

Britain, 1. 7. 

O:TExD beſieg d and taken, zi. 653. ſome ob- 

Many atone. doe place, n. 1, 

OsvLyn, K. of Northumberland, 7. 58. 

Oswald, K. of Northumberland, his cha- 

racer, i. 21 death. ib. 

archbp. of York, a friend of Dun- 

ſtan, dies, i. 140. | 

OSwrn, K. ens, 5. 36. 

Oswr, K. of Bernicia, z. 56. obtains the 
kingdom of Northumberland, ib. calls a 
_ to end the diſpute about Eaſter, 

3 | 

Or nx -houſe ſet up by Cromwell, 777. 37. 

OrTHo [legate from the Pope] arrives in Eng- 
land, i. 354. his exactions, 356. refuſed 
entrance _ — — but at laſt ob- 
tains it, ib. re a ſupply by the clergy, 
whom he finds means to divide, 357. * 

OvaT1on, what, i. 6. n. 2. 

OvoexarDE ſubmits to K. CnaRTESs III, 
111. 65 2. battle of, 686. the allies gain the 
victory, but night puts an end to the ſlaugh- 
ter, 688. . 

OverBurRY {6 Thomas] oppoſes the coun- 
teſs of Eflex's divorce, ii. 419. ſent to 
the Tower, and death reſolved on, 420. 
poiſon by Carr's means, 421. 

Owzx [fir John] condemn'd by the high 
court of juſtice to loſe his head, 7ii. 5. 

ſaying on that occaſion, ib. n. 6. 


OWwLERs 


for joining the e. 
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OwLERs and SMUGGLERS puniſh'd, /. 500. 

OxrorD [univerſity of] founded by Alfred, 

1. 113. ſend K. CrarLes their plate, . 
„„ 

O [parliament of] ingages K. Hrnar 
III, to conſent to a reformation in the ge- 
vernment, i. 369. 

Ox roxo | parliament of] ſummoned by K. 
CrarLes I, their proceedings, /. 834, 
$35 836. 

Ox ron I parliament of] ſummoned by K. 
CnARLESs IT, zii. 206. meet, and reſume 
the excluſion bill, 209. diffolv'd, 210. 

Oxxrorv decree, in behalf of arbitrary power, 
111. 221. wag 

Oxrorp [e. of, Robert de Vere] a favorite 
of Ricyuarp II, . 515. made d. of Ire. 
land, 518. repudiates his wife, couſin to 
the King, and marries a maid of honour, 
520, marches to relieve the King, and is 
defeated, 521. flies to Holland, ib. dies 
at Louvain, and buried in England with 
great Pomp, 524. | 

Oxroxp | John de Vere, e. of] beheaded, 
1. 688. 

Oxroxp | John de Vere, e. of ] impriſon d 
at Hammes, i. 713. eſcapes to the e. of 
Richmond, 705. commands the firſt line 
at the battle oi Boſworth, 750. made go- 
vernor of the Tower, 756. 

Oxrorp [ biſhop of ] takes the oaths, and 

ſubſcribes the declaration, ii. n. 1. 385. falſe 

rumours of a deſign to poiſon K. WILLI Au 

there, n. 2. 463. 


P 
Acer | fir William] ſecretary of ſtate, 
his Character, zi. 195. ſent embaſla- 


dor to the Emperor, 210. created a baron, 
214. embaſſador in a treaty with France, 
ib. apprehended, 2i7. fined, and de- 

_ graded from the order of the garter, 219. 

Pacer [ Thomas, lord] conſpires againſt Q. 
ELIZABZET , ii. 336. 

Pal Auos bombarded, fi. 458. 

PALATINATE — of the] ii. 449, &c. 
[Upper] loſt by the Elector, ib. 

PALATiNnE [EleCtor] ſee Frederick. 

PALATIxESs [poor] come to England, iii. 706. 

PaLLESTIXE, fee Jeruſalem. 

PaLMER (% Thomas] his depoſition againſt 
the d. of Somerſet and others, i. 217. ex- 

_ eeuted for oppoſing Q. Max, 228. 

Pamturiercalld K. WII LIAMu and Q. Mary 
conquerors, cenſured, iii. 428. a blaſphe- 
mous one burnt, 437. ſeveral burnt, 708. 

Paxbulrnus II from Pope Innocent 
III, ] offers K. Joux the Pope's Protection, 
i. 310. receives his crown, which he re- 
ſtores in five days, 311. orders K. Pattie 
to diſarm, ib. lays down his legation, and 
is made bp. of Norwich, 340. 

Parers I treaſonable] found on lord Preſton, 
211. n. 1. 402. 

Pais rs and Proteſtants executed at the ſame 
time, ii. 166. 

Papisrs, their diſpoſition at the death of 
Eoward VI, . 224. expoſe themſelves 
to Q. ELizaBeTH's ſeverity, 333. preſent 
petition to K. Ia u Es I, but receive no fatis- 
faction, 392. encouraged by K. Jau Es, 411. 

their increaſe complain'd of by the parlia- 
ment, 423. incouraged by K. CARL ES, 601. 
proceedings of the commons againſt them, 
658. 1. 134, 141. proclamations againſt 
them, ii. 749. ii. 87, 99, 408, 169, 179. 
order'd to provide arms, id. 791. openly pro- 
ſeſs their religion, 111. 254. put into poſts, 
255, 257. their intereſt ſinks, 289. a 
bill for the diſcovery of them, 351. bills 
againſt them, 35 5. reſolutions againſt them, 

2. 

Pas an account of their origin and diſ- 
tinction, 7. 173- 1 
PaxE [ Ambroſe ] cures an extraordinary 

wound in the d. d' Aumale's head, ii. 183. 

Pakistans defire an accommodation with 
HENRY V, i. 97 or 588. ; 

' PakLiamexT [of K. HENRY III.] require 

of the K. the obſervation of the Charters, 7. 

341. negle& a demand of the Pope's, 342. 

complain to the King, 352. grant a ſub- 


| 


ſidy on conditions, 353. refuſe the K. mo- 
ny, and reproach him ſeverely, 359. grant 
a ſubſidy on the condition of his obſerving 
the charters, 371. called and diſſolved to 
no purpoſe, 375. refuſe mony to the K. 
377. [of Oxford] bring K. HN to 
their terms, 379. [conſiſting of four Ks. 
for every county] inſtituted, 386. [con- 
fiſting of two kts. for every county, and 
two deputies for every town.] ſummoned to 
ſeek means for the releaſe of Pr. Edward, 
88. called by Q. IsaBtLLa, depoſe K. 
DW ARD. II, 454. Chuſe regents in the 
minority of EDwWARD III, and revoke the 
ſentences of the former reign, 457. con- 
ſulted by the King, 459. ſtop the encroach- 
ments of the Pope, 492. affronted by K. 
RichARD II, 519. [corrupt] choſen by 
Rien aRkb's influence, 525. repeal an act 
of indemnity paſſed nine years before, 5 26. 
adjourn'd to Shrewsbury, where they pro- 
ceed in an extraordinary manner, ib. {firſt 
of K. Hexxy IV, ] examine the proceed- 
ings of the former parliament, and repeal 
all its acts, 545, or $44: reſtrain the papal 
and regal power, and aicertain caſes of high- 
treaſon, 546, or 544. call Rictarv's fa- 
vorites to account, ib. debate concerning 
K. Ricyarp, ib. paſs ſeveral Statutes on 
church affairs, 553, or $82: illiterate ] 
ſummon'd by K. Heng IV, 560, or 557. 
= HENRY VIII.] confirm whatever the 
ing injoins, 11. 165. [at the death of 
Q. Maxy] declare for Q. EL IZABEZTR, 
250, 251. confirm the ſentence againſt 
Mary Q. of Scots, and petition to have it 
executed, 352. adviſe K. James to break 
the treaty of marriage with _ 479. 
preſent a petition againſt recuſants, 480. 
and a liſt of Papilt in poſts, 481. petition K. 
CaarLes I, 492, 493, 535, [ of 1640 
diſpoſition of it, 641, 642. debate on the 
biſhops right to ſit with them, 652, its 
aim, 678. the two houſes differ, 682, 721, 
appoint committees to take care of affairs, 
683. deſire a guard of the e. of Eſſex, 
ib. deſign, 635. vote againſt O Neal, 
707, petitions, &c. to K. CyHarLEs, 707, 
728, 729, 730, 732, 739» 743» 749- 
754—762, 772, 783, 785, 786, 827. 
proceedings concerning the militia, 7 26— 
747 on his Majelty's withdrawing him- 
ſelf from them, 749-784. take up mo- 
ny upon loan, 782. procedure after the 
King had ſet up his ſtandard till the end of 
the war, 784—864. demand a peace, 
but defire it not, 800. hang one of the 
King's meſſengers, 833. exclude their 
members from places, 859. diſpute with 
the army, 875—904- in great perplexity, 
884. forbid all communication with the 
King, 900. intereſts and views, 903. 
unite with the army, 904. treat with the 
King, 915—928. petition'd againſt, 920, 
921. an hundred and forty one members 
excluded, confiſt all 
929. proceedings after beheading the King, 
and excluding the houſe of lords, till diſ- 
ſolved by Cromwell, 1. 4—25. Bare- 
bone's parliament, 26, 27. Cromwell's 
liament queſtion his authority, 31. 
ong parliament teſtored, and called the 
Rump, 47. diſſolved by the army, 53. 
reſtored again, 56. diffolve themſelves, 
after having abrogated their laws a- 
gainſt monarchy, 61. the healing parlia- 
ment meets, 62. confirm'd by K. CyHarLes, 
66. ap an act of indemnity, 67. other 
acts, ib. 68, 69. diſſolved, 70. the pen- 
fionary parliament, 74, &c. addreſſes the 
King, 86. refuſes to confirm liberty of 
conicience, 335. K. Jamxs': in Ireland, 
their proceedings, 367. a prorogation for two 
days only, 379. K. James's in Ireland 
declared rebellious and unlawful, 382. 
rut og in England diſſolved, ib. eſ- 
nce of it call'd in queſtion at the death of 
Q. Mary, 446. of Scotland, ſigns the 
aſſociation, 478. of Ireland does the ſame, 
479. of Scotland, votes it ſelf a legal par- 
liament, 553. the firſt of Great Britain 
meets, 678. proceedings about the affairs 
of Spain, 683. 


of Independents, 


PaRLItawmext [ remarkable acts of] for re- 
ſtraining perſons in the diſpoſal of their 
eftates [mortmain act] 7. 407. for inqui- 
ring into the titles of crown tenants [ſtatute 
of Quo Warranto] 408. againſt the court 
of Rome, 437. againſt proviſors, 475, 

23, 553 or 552. againſt foreign incum- 
ts, 511, againſt extending the regal 
power, and for aſcertaining cates of high- 
treaſon, 546, or 544. to over-rule all 
pleas of conſtraint, 1b. againſt Hereticks, 
554 or 552. for ſecuring the freedom of 
elections, 563 or 560. to exclude females 
from the crown, ib. againſt the Lollarde, 
577 or 573. all thoſe of the houſe of 
York repeal'd, 688. in favor of the reign- 
ing King, 791. againſt all appeals to 
Rome, 11. 129. to take from the clergy 
the cognizance of Hereſy, 133. to aboliſh 
the Papal authority, 134- [ ſeveral ] on 
occaſion of the rupture with Rome, 136. 
for ſuppreſſing of monaſteries, 143. for 
aboliſhing diverſity of opinions, [bloody 
ſtatute] 159. for inhancing the regal power, 
ib. allowing the bible in private houſes, 
173. to limit the juriſdiction of eccleſiaſti- 
cal courts, 179. to abridge the regal 
power, and repeal the bloody ſtatute, 201. 
that all ſhould enjoy benefit of clergy, ib. 
againſt vagabonds, 202. for the confront- 
ing of witneſſes, 218. in favor of Eccle- 
ſiaſticks, 231. to confirm Q. Mary's 
rights on her marriage to Philip of Spain, 
237. to reſtore the papal authority, 238. 
to revive the act againſt Heretics, 239. 
ſeveral, to reſtore the reformation, 254. to 
maintain Q ELizaneTH's title, 315. a- 
gainit the Papiſts, 333, 340. againſt 
Mary Q. of Scots, 340. againſt the Non- 
conformiſts, 367. to confirm K. James's 
title, 401. to aboliſh the ftar-chamber 
court, 647. for a triennial parliament, ib. 
”m ſhip-mony, ib. to prohibit pro- 
uming K. CyarLes II, ii. 4. to abo- 
liſh the houſe of peers, and monarchy, ib. 
ſeveral relating to religion and the govern- 
=_—_s * the penſionary parliament, 77— 
o, 96. 

PaaxER col. John] eſcapes out of the 
Tower, 111. 443. comes to Englaand, 494. 
a proclamation iſſued to apprehend him, ib. 

Parxer [| Samuel] bp. of Oxford, made 
privy-counſellor to K. James II, zi. 254. 

Paxxy I William] conſpires againſt Q. EL1- 
ZABETH, j. 340. executed, ib. 

PARTIES [in France] See the reigns of HENRY 
IV, and Hengy V. [in the court of Ep- 
ward V] z. 728. 

ParT1T1ON | firſt treaty of] propos'd to K. 
WiLL1am at Loo, zi. 504. conditions of 
It, n. 3. ib. concluſion and articles of it, 
505- authors differ about the time of ſign- 
ing it, n. 1. ib. [ ſecond treaty of] con- 
cluded, 517. conſequences of it, 520. 

PaRTRIDGE | fir Miles] executed for a pre- 
tended conſpiracy, ii. 218. 

Pasch Asus RapBerT aſſerts the bread and 
wine in the Euchariſt to be the real body 
and blood of Chriſt, i. 253. 

Pasve-OBepiencs every Where preached 
up, ili. 214. remark on that doctrine, ib. 

PaTay [ battle of] i. 630. 

PATERN, St. i. 47. 

FATRICE, Ot. 5. 4&7. - | 

Par kicx [| dr.] made biſhop of Chicheſter, 
iii. 378. 

Pavr, a notary, commands in Britain, z. 17. 
his tyranny and extortions, ib. 

Paul [St. ] the probability of his having 
preached in Britain, i. 26. 

Paul's [St. cathedral of] the choir firſt open'd 
for divine ſervice, 77. 495. 

PauLinxvs, biſhop of the Northumbrians, con- 
verts K. Epwan, i. 83. his great ſucceſs, 


ib. | 
PawLET 1833 lord St. John JI made 
keeper of the great ſeal, i/. 197. marquis 


of Wincheſter, 216. 
Par, given by Epward III, to his officers 
and ſoldiers in Normandy, 1. 479, n. 7. 
PearsoN [ Henry] author of a ſham-plot, iti. 


425. 
PecxHam [John] his character, i. 542, or 


540 FE DA, 


xxxvi 


I N D E KX. 


Pzpa, ſon of the King of Mercia, imbraces 
Chriſtianity, i. 90. N 
Perrs, meaning of the word, 1. 190, 325, n. 
11. of trial by Peers, ib. [twelve] pe- 
tition K. CuaRLE, ii. 604. 
PzLAG1anisM introd in Britain, 7. 27. 
PeL#am [fir Thomas] created baron of Laugh- 
ton, 111. 667. ' 
PemrRoxE Richard de Clare, e. of ] marries 
the daughter of Dermoth, K. of nſter, 
5. 273. ſeizes his co „ ib. 
Pemproxe [William „e. of] ſup- 
ports K. HEN III, .. 335- named Pro- 
tector, 336. writes to barons, ib. 
conſents to a peace with Lewis of France, 
338. ſupports the Pope's legate againſt 
the clergy, 339. gives new orders for ob- 
ſerving the charters, ib. dies, ib. 
Pemproxe [Richard Marſhal, e. of] with- 
draws into Wales, i. 350. ſurprizes the 
King's army, ib. taken priſoner, but in- 
ſtantly releaſed, 351. ſucceſsful, ib. 
treacherouſly kill'd in Ireland, ib. 
PemBroxt [Gilbert Marſhal, e. of] diſgraced 
without cauſe, i. 355. dies, 358. 
PrwBrokE [Walter Marſhal, e. of] ſucceeds 
Gilbert as earl-marſhal, i. 358. dies, and 
the family of the Marſhals is extinct, 363. 
PemBROXE e. of] beaten in a ſea · ſight by the 
Spaniards, f. 496. 
Pemnroxs [William Herbert, e. 5 wag 
ed by mutineers, and beheaded at Banbury, 


i. 699. 

Pemnroxt [ Jaſper Tudor, e. of] retires 
with his nephew the e. of Richmond out 
of Erwarp IV's way, z. 712. 

PemsrokE [William Herbert, e. of] trapans 
fir Thomas Wyat in the ftreets of London, 
ii. 234. 

PeMBROKE the late e. of] made plenipoten- 
tiary for a treaty of peace, iti. 489. lord- 
preſident of the council, 510. firſt com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty, 531. lord- 
high admiral of England and Ireland, 
537. is diſmiſs'd from that poſt, 551. 
refuſes a confiderable penſion, ib. made 
a ſecond time lord-prefident of the council, 
570. lord - lieutenant of Ireland, 672. a 
jecond time lord-high admiral, 693. dif. 
miſs'd from that office, and allow'd a pen 
fron, 706. 

Penn, [ 


33. 

Pexat-Laws and teſt, act concerning them, 
ii. 137. See alſo 142, 146, 148. 

PEN DA, K. of Mercia, z. 60. | 

PexnperCGRAss firſt diſcoverer of the aſſaſſina- 
tion- plot, 7ziz. 479; 

Pexrxvppock John] confpires againſt Crom- | 
well, zi. 1. 

Pevs10NARY parliament, zi. 74, &c. 

PeopLE [the common] complain againſt the 
nobles, and why, ii. 207. diſpoſition of 
them at the death of Epward VI, 224. 
demand the Queen of Scots execution, 356. 
diſcontented about religion, 401. diſſatis- 
fied with K. JamEs, 411, 429, 436. ex- 
preſs great joy at breaking off the match 
with Spain, 479. diſcontented at K. 
CHaRLEs, 552. call for juſtice on the e. 
of Strafford, 664. riſe againſt the biſhops, 

11. 

* count du] raiſes the ſiege of Mount 
Sorrel, z. 337. defeated, ib. 

PEacy [Henry Hotſpur] ſon of the e. of 

Northumberland, killed at the battle of 
Shrewſbury, i. 558 or 556, 

Pexcy [Thomas] concerned in the Powder- 
plot, zz. 404. | 

Percy, brother to the e. of Northumberland, 
his jay on the plot to ſeduce the army, 
14. 067. 

Percy, See Northumberland, e. of. 

PerRHaPs, the ſtreſs that was laid upon that 
word in the Pope's diſpenſation for Prince 
He:ry's marriage, i. 803. 

Perinxts, favorite of Commodus, given up 
to the ſoldiers, z. 15. 

Peaxin WARRECx, his ſtory, f. 784. in- 
ſtructed by the ducheſs of Burgundy to per- 
ſonate Richazd d. of York, ib. goes to 
Portugal and France, 785. behaves pru- 


denaly, ib. fecrets betray'd, 786, 787. | 


vice-admiral ] takes Jamaica, 11. 


miſcarries in an attempt on the Kentiſh 
coaſt, 790. goes to Ireland and Scotland, 
791. marries a relation of the Scots King, 
ib. diſcountenanced by the Engliſh, 793. 
ſent to Ireland by the King of Scots, 795. 
comes and heads the rebels in Cornwal, 
takes the title of King, and befieges Exe- 
ter, 796. takes ſanctuary, ib. ſurren- 
ders, and confin'd in the Tower, 797. 
eſcapes, and pardoned, 798. ts with 
the e. of Warwick, diſcovered, and hang'd, 


ib. 

Praxtxs [fir William] one of the conſpira- 
tors, tried and condemn'd, ii. 474. exa- 
min'd before a commitee of the commons, 
ib, execution and confeſſion, ib. 

PerTINAX, governor of Britain, choſen Em- 
peror, z. 15. 

PeTzr pt PonTeFRAcT [the hermit] pro- 


is crown, i. 309. hang'd by the King's 
order, 311. 

Peter the Cruel, K. of Caſtils, See Caſtile. 

PETER and Lavrence, aſſiſtants of Auguſtin 
in the converſion of the Saxons, 78. their 
meſſage to the N ib. 

Para [fir William] ſecretary of ſtate, his 
— 11. 195. 

PrrxE [Father] received in K. James IT's 
council, 1. 262. led in by the King, 
347. 

PrrEx AL EXowirz, Czar of Muſcovy [or 
Ruſſia] comes to England, i. 498. is 
magnificently entertain'd, and has ſeveral 
Private conferences with the King, Prince, 
and Princeſs, ib. enters into a confede- 
racy againſt CHARLES XII, X. of Sweden, 
532. 

PETERBOROUGH [e. of] 2 admiral 
of the fleet, jointly with fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel, ziz. 633. they carry K. CHarLes 
ITI to Spain, ib. publiſhes a manifeſto, 
634. bravery at the attack of Montjuy, 
ib. ſtays with K. CHarLes in Spain, ib. 
relieves Valencia, and enters that capital 
in triumph, 640. his conduct examined 
in the houſe of lords, 683. ſent to Vienna 
to concert matters with that court, 717. 

Prrilius CexeAL1s, a Roman governor in 
Britain, i. 11. 

Prririox of right, project of it, ii. 5 28. 
progreſs in the two houſes, ib. 532. re- 
cited, 5 32, 533. of the citizens of Lon- 
don againſt ſhip-mony, 563. of the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers of the army to the King 
and parliament, 669. four, preſented to the 
lords by Pym, 723. ſeveral, againſt K. 
CHARLES, 926, 930. of the biſhops de- 
clared a libel, zz. 337. [Kentiſh] voted 
ſcandalous, inſolent and ſeditious, 529. 
farther reſolutions of the commons there- 
upon, 537, 

Per1T1ONERs [the Kentiſh] impriſoned, iti. 
529. one of them commited to Newgate, 
537. makes his ſubmiſſion, 574. 

PzTROCK, f. 47. 

PETRONIUs. a Roman governor in Britain, 
4411. 

PeTTEcuM [monſ.} makes new offers in the 
name of France, iii. 704. to France 
for new inſtruftions, ib. returns, but brings 
nothing ſatisfactory, ib, anſwer to the 
marquis de Torcy's farther propoſals, 710. 

Pulli peg VaLois, See France. 

Paitie [Prince of Spain] contrated PU, 

Maxr I, ii. 233. arrives in Englan 

with great treaſure, and obtains pardon for 

ſome out of favor, 237. diſpleaſes the 

Engliſh, 238. grows weary of the Queen, 

end leaves England, 242. [II K. of 

„ — brings Q. Maxy to a rupture with 
rance, 245. takes a tour into England, 

0 adviſes the Queen to ſecure Calais, 

which ſhe neglects, 247. offers mar- 

riage to Q. ELizapBeTa, which ſhe re- 
jects, 251. receives ELIZABETAH's em- 
baſſadors very coldly, and returns the gar- 
ter which ſhe had ſent, 266. coldneſs 
increaſes, 270. gets poſſeſſion of Portugal, 

30. degraded from his ſovereinty of the 

etherlands, 332. prepares to invade 


England, and ſtrives toamuſe ELIZA BET R, 
359. grounds of his title to England, 


_ that K. Joan ſhould be deprived of | 


. 


ib. patient at the news of his fleet's de- 
* feat, 362. ſends another fleet, which is 
diſperſed by a tempeſt, 374. another a- 
gainſt Ireland, ib. death and character, 
377+ 
Pailie III, K. of Spain, in treaty with K. 
AMES about the marriage of the Prince of 
ales, i. 429—450. raiſes troops againſt 
the King's ſon-in-law during the negoci- 
ation, 440. | 
Paitip IV, K. of Spain, his letter to count 
Olivarez on the marriage, fi. 466. ſigns 
the marriage articles, 470. the pre- 


Parations, 4 

Paitiy V, K. e Spain, abandons Madrid, 
iti. 656. loſes the battle of Almanara, 
and retires towards Saragoſſa, 713. is 
again defeated, and oblig'd to leave Madrid 
a ſecond time, ib. renounces his claim to 
the crown of France, 739. 

Pailiyea of Haynault, contracted to Prince 
Edward, afterwards Epwazp III, . 453. 
married, 459. dies, 495. 

Parties [fir Robert] his ſpeech concerning 
grievances, zi. 523. 

Paities [Father] the Queen's confeſſor, ac+ 
cuſed, 11. 660. 

uh reduced by the d. of Savoy, 
iii. 661. 

PicxerinG [Thomas] a conſpirator againſt 
K. 3 II, * and — iii. 
173, 174. executed, 187, 

ICTs, their arrival in Britain, #. introd. xii. 
their union with the Scots, and ſeparation 
from them, ib. they make an alliance 
with the Britons, ib. aſſiſt the Romans 
in driving out the Scots, i. 18. whom 
they afterwards recal, 19. 

Pierce [ Alice] beloved by K. Epwarp 
III, . 497. ſent from court, and re- 
called, 498. ftrips the King at his death, 


499- , ? 

PizTY and Learning, [men eminent for] See 
ſtate of the church. 

PiL.x1xGToON [Thomas] fined 100,000 J. for 
ſpeaking againſt the d. of York, ii. 215. 

Prxxey-battle, zz. 200. 

PiRATES Dumry ſcour the Engliſh ſeas, i. 

157. [French] kill the e. of Kent, 565 

"or 562. put to the ſword, ib. 

PLACE-MEN, debates concerning them, iii. 
381. 2 grand argument in their favor, 
n. 2, ib. 

PLacue, a great one in London, z. 564 or 
561. the laſt great one, zi. 95. 

PLacve at Dantzig, and other parts of the 
Baltick, iii. 706. 

PLANTAGENETS, a brief recapitulation of their 
hiſtory, 1. 752. 

VLAN NDAEL (fort] taken by the allies, iti. 

52. 

Pr aur ius, general of the Romans againſt 
the Britons, reduces part of Britain for 
Claudius, 7. 6, 7. ä 

Plax- Hous ks, order for their regulation, iii. 


605. 

rnb, the Mercian,” favored by Al- 
fred, 1. 114. archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

8. 

A, a Poliſh diſtemper, what, zi. 216, 
| if 

Pror, remarks on the word, /. 161. 

Prors, yr William the Conquer, 7. 208. 
pretended one againſt Prince Henry, 245- 
a great one againſt K. HENRY II, of which 
his wife and children are the authors, 274. 
againſt K. Hznzy III, 365: of K. Ri- 
chax II to make bimis abſolute, 520. 
of the nobility againſt Ricnaxp II, 528, 
529, or *526, 527. againſt K. HENR * 
IV, in which — of 2 chief — 
are concerned, o or 549. another, 
form'd by the + rchbihop of York, 56r or 
558. againſt K. HMT V diſcovered, 
and the conſpirators puniſned, 5; 80 or 572. 
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againſt Q. ELIzABEBTR, i. 337, 338, 340, 
46, 369, 377. to blow up King and par- 
iament, 404, 405. to make the army 


declare ſor the King, 664. rt con- 
cerning it, 666. Scotiſh, 683. againſt 
the army, 882. againſt Cromwell, 28, 
31, 34, 49. Popiſh-plot againſt King 
CrarLEs II, 161-184, * conſpirators 

apprehended 


— 


SY 6 EW 7 


— 


XXXVIi 


apprehended, 165, 167. Presbyterian or 
Meal-tub-plot, 194, 195, &c. more of 
the Popiſh-plot, 189—193, 202, 203. Rye- 
houſe · plot, 216, &c. a ſham one, 425. 
detected, and the authors puniſh'd, 426. 
[Lancaſhire] voted real by both houſes, 
447. to invade England, and aſſaſſinate 
the King, commonly call'd the aſſaſſination- 
plot, 469. ſeveral methods propos'd to 
execute it, 470. firſt diſcovery of it, ib. 
{Scotiſh] made known to the parliament, 
598. perſons taken up on that account, 

examin'd into by a commitee of the 
lords, ib. differences between the two houſes 
on that account, ib. ſeveral repreſentations 
to the Queen on that account, 601 

PLuxkeT [Oliver] titular primate of Ireland, 
executed, /. 212. 

pock INT dr.] his books ordered to be 
burned, 11. 656. 

PoipRas, an impoſter, who pretended to be 
Epwarp Il, hang'd, 7. 445- 

Polri xs [battle of] i. 483, 484. names 
of thoſe who moſt diſtinguiſh'd themſelves 
in it, 484, N. 2. ; 

Pol. [conttable de St. ] deceives EDw arp IV 
and the duke of Burgundy, .. 717. be- 
headed, 719. 

Port [Michael de la] favorite of K. Rich xD 
II, i. 515. made e. of Suffolk, and lord 
chancellor, 518. hinders a reconciliation 
between the King and the lords, 521. 

Pol Reginald an account of him, #7. 149. 
quarrels with K. HENRY VIII, and made a 
cardinal, 150. incourages libels againſt the 


King, 155. raiſes new troubles to Henry, 
158, correſpondents executed, ib. loſes 
the papacy by a mere nicety, 215. ſent 


for to England as legate, but detain'd in 
Germany, 231, 232. writes to Q. Mary 
different advice from what Gardiner gives, 
232. arrival in England, and ſpeech to 
the parliament, 235. abſolves the par- 
liament, ib. adviies to moderate meaſures, 
but in vain, 240. made archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 244. did not halten Cranmer's 
death, ib. recalled by the Pope, and re- 
ſtored, 246. death and character, 249. 

PoLL-Tax in the reign of Ricyarp III, 
which cauſes a rebellion, 7. 511, 512. 
granted King WILLIAM, zi. 368. granted 
quarterly, 415- none exculed but thoſe 
who receiv'd alms, 487. 

PoxT1 [monſ.] eſcapes from vice-admiral Ne- 
vil with a rich 5 144. 493- eſcapes 
likewiſe from captain Norris, 494. and 
a third time from captain Harlow, ib. in- 
deavors in vain to take Gibraltar, 633. 

Poxruitu [count of] ſeizes Harold, z. 161. 

PoxT1Gx1 [abbot of } turns Becket out of his 
convent, i. 267. 

Poor [Richard] biſhop of Durham, his cha- 
racter, 7. 403. 

Pore refuſes to ſend the pall to Lanfrank, and 
reaſons of that refuſal, i. 246. threatens 
HExx II on Becket's account, 265. [In- 
nocent III] letter to K. Joux, 306. inter- 
dicts the kingdom, 307. excommunicates 
the King, 308. abſolves the Engliſh from 
their oath of allegiance, 300 commits 
the depoſing of K Joux to the King of 
France, ib. threatens and excommunicates 
the barons, 317. declares for K. Hexzy 
III, 336. [Gregory IX] nominates 300 
Italians to fill the vacant benefices, 357. 
ſimoniacal propolition to the clergy of Eng- 
land, 358. [Innocent IV] excommuni- 
cates the Emperor. 360. oppreſles the 
Engliſh clergy, 361. appropriates to him- 
ſelf the effects of all inteſtate eccleſiaſtics, 
363. grants a trifling prerogative to the 
King, 364. forbids the Croites to proceed 
without K. HZNRX III, and ſuffers the K. 
of France to be taken by the Croiſes, 365. 
offers the kingdom of Sicily to Prince Ri- 
CHARD, 370. offers the lame to K. Hen- 
xy III, who refuſes it for himſelf, but ac- 
cepts it for Edmuad his ſecond ſon, 372, 
373. extorts mony from K. Henry, 373. 
reduces the Kingdom of Naples, ib. duped 
by Mainfroi, ib. [Alexander IV] inveſts 
Prince Edmand in the two Sicilies, 374. 


range method to get mony from the clergy, 


376. ſends ſeveral nuntio's with bulls to 
extort mony, 375—378. [UrbanIV] 
threatens K. HENRY III, 383. releaſes 
Baliol from his oath to K. Epwaro I, 
426. [Clement V] diſpenſes with K. Eo- 
warp T's obſervance of the great charter, 
436. writes a threatning letter to Ev- 
WARD III upon his French expedition, 470. 
exhorts EDwakÞ to quit his title to France, 
A* Benedict XII] interdicts Flanders, 
or taking part with the Englith, 473. 
Urban VI} demands the arrears of the 
tribute ſettled by K. Joux, but to no pur- 
pole, 492. publiſhes a Croiſade, in which 
the Engliſh ingage, 515. [Gregory XI] 
takes information againſt Wicklift, but to 
no purpoſe, 537, or 539. bull tothe arch- 
biſhop concerning Wick lift, of no effect, 5 40, 
or 537, [Martin V] indeavors to reconcile 
the two factions in France, 592 or 583. 
letter to the archbiſhop of Canterbury a- 
ainſt the ſtatute of præmunire, 819. [Pius 
I] congratulates Epwakrb IV, 689. [Ju- 
lius II] ſends K. HERNaY VIII a conſe- 
crated roſe, z/. 11. intrigues and wars, 
—25. views, 24. [Leo X] his views, 
26. ſends K. Henry a conſecrated ſword 
ard hat, 35. excites the Chriſtian Princes 
to a war againſt the Turks, 48, 49, 50. 


— 


character and diſpoſition, 59. dies, 62. 
[Clement VII.] elected, 75. ſuppreſſes 
monaſteries for cardinal Wolley's uie, 79. 


made priſoner at the taking of Rome, 93. 
eſcapes to Orvieto, after treating for his de- 
liverance, 99. artful behavior concerning 
K. Hex y's divorce, 103—122. cites K. 
Hexay to Rome, 127. remarks on his 
conduct in the divorce affair, 131. annuls 
Cranmer's ſentence, 132. ſentence againſt 
K. Hengy, ib. 133 dies, 136. [Faul 
III] attempts to accomodate matters with 
Henry, 147. excommunicates him, 156. 
{Julius 111] gives his cardinal's hat to a 
mean ſervant, 215, n. 4. [Paul IV] de- 
mands the reſtitution of church goods in 
England, and payment of Peter's-pence, 
242. erects Ireland into a kingdom, ib. 
243. makes a rupture between France and 
Spain, 244, 245. recals Pole, but reſtores 
him, 246. ſpeaks haughtily to the Engliſh 
embaſſador, 251, n. 4. [Pius IV] indea- 
vors to gain Q. ELIZAngHTu, but without 
ſucceſs, 266. [Gregory XIII reforms the 
calendar, 335. [Sixtus V] incourages 
PaitiyIT's intended invaſion of England, 
and publiſhes a bull againſt Q. ELIZABETR, 
360. [Clement VIII] ſends briefs to the 
Engliſh Papiſts, 380. [Gregory XV] 
| ns a diſpenſation for the marriage of 

rince Charles and the Infanta of Spain, 
464. [Urban VIII] refuſes to renew the 
diſpenſation, 474. againſt the marriage 
with Henrietta- Maria, 484. 

Pope has a Nuncio in London, zz. 335. In- 
nocent XI. favors the revolution, 340. A- 
lexander VIII. dies, 335. Innocent XII. 
elected, ib. ſides with the French, 425. 
Clement XI. elected, 515. proteſts againſt 
the d. of Anjou's pretenſions to the crown 
of Spain, ib. 

PorzEs, See account of ſuch as concerned 
themſelves moſt with England, chiefly in 
ſtate of the church. Complain againſt the 
Engliſh, # 5 36, or 534. deſign to extend 
their authority over temporals, 538, or 

6. 

W xv voted inconſiſtent with the Engliſh 

conſtitution, 111. 342. 


i. 37. 

PoRTOCARRERO [cardinal] eſpouſes the inte- 
reſt of France, 244i. 505. 

PorTER, one of the diſcoverers of the aſſaſ- 
ſination plot, 111. 471. 

PoxrLAxp's [e. of] bravery at the battle of 
Aghrim, iz. 405. refuſes a bribe of 50,000 /. 
452. a grant made to him by K. WILLIAu, 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, 468. elected and in- 
ſtall'd knight of the garter, 489. greatly 
accelerates the treaty of Ry{wick, n. 2, 
491. ſent embaſſador extraordinary to 
France, 494. makes a magnificent pub ic 


_— 


PorTAa, a Saxon general, lands at Portland, | 


entry, 498. more than ordinary honors 


ſhewn him, n. 1, 502. no embaſſader 
ever more honored, or leſs ſucceſsful, n. 3, 
ib. letter to mr. ſecr. Vernon, concerning 
the firſt treaty of partition, 504. plenipo- 
tentiary for concluding the ſecond treaty of 
partition, 517. ſeverely cenſur'd on that 
account, 523. and impeach'd, 524. ac- 
quited, 5 29. 

PoRT-MAanon taken by fir Edward Whitaker 
and major general Stanhope, ii. 692. the 
Emperor's colors taken down, and the 
Engliſh put up there, 738. 

PoRTsMOUTH {ducheſs of, Louiſe de Que- 
rouaille] governs K. CyarLes II, 4. 144. 

PogTucaL [ John, K. of] ſolicits the aſſiſl- 
ance of R. Ricyazp II againſt the Ca- 
ſtilians, and obtains it, 1. 518. [king- 
dom of] taken by the Spaniards, f. 330. 

PoxTUGA1, embaſſador's rather [don Pan- 
taleon Sa] beheaded, i. 28. 

PoRTUGAL {PeTtR, K. of] comes into the 
grand alliance, 7/7. 581. his death, 656. 
ſucceeded by his fon, don Juan IV, ib. 

Pods TUGU Est dilatory in their proceedings, 741. 
640. beſiege Badajox, but abandon the 
hege, 1b. luipicion of treachery, in their 
flopping fir John Leake, 654. behave very 
ill on their own frontiers, 705. take ſeve- 
ral ſmall places from the Spaniards, 714. 
enter into a ſecret negociation with France, 
724. 

PosT-oFFICE, the revenue of it ſettled on the 
d. of Vork, 7:. 88. 

Pouss1NEERs, whence the name, 11. n. 4, 
534. 

Powoks-rror, occaſion and hiſtory of it, 
i. 404, 405 

Pow Ex [diſpenſing] declared inherent in the 
crown, iii. 334. declared illegal in par- 
liament, 337. pretended by ſome to be an 
inſeparable prerogative of the crown, but 
the opinion rejected, 38 1. 

Por x1nGs [fir Edward] made deputy gover- 

nor of Ireland, f. 787. 

Poy xixcs's law, what, 3. 788. 

Pa AMUNIRE (ſtatute of] of ſervice to the 
Engliſh, f. 537, or 535. the word ex- 
plain'd, 554 or 552. remarks on the fta- 
tute, 821. 

Pracue [battle of] 77. 441. 

Praxce [Miles] taken up for the murder of 
fir Edmund. Bury Godfrey, 141. 176. de- 
nies it, and is ſent to Newgate, 177. ac- 
cuſes ſeveral, ib. retracts, 178. ſubſtance 
of his depoſition concerning the murder, 

179. proſecuted, and ſentenced to be fined, 
pilloried, and whipp'd, 256. the whipping 
omited, ib | 

Pazacuixc forbid, without a licence, ii. 
255. 

PRELIMINARIES ſabitraft of] agreed to by 
the marq. de Torcy, but refuſed to be fign'd 
by him, . 699. exceptions made to them 
by France, 700. offer'd by monſ. Meſnager, 
and communicated to the forein miniſters, 
736. occaſion great murmuring, ib. fix 
others {aid to be agreed to by France, ib. 

PREROGATIVE ROYAL, high notions of it 
entertained by K. Jawmes1, ii. 411, 428, 
431. 

PrESBYTERIANS hate biſhop Laud, and why, 
11. 553. believe K. ChHarLes deſigns to 
reſtore Popery, and why, 559. publiſh 
libels againſt Laud, 564. hated by the 
court, 65 1. perſecuted, ib. their view, 
ib repreſentation againſt the biſbops, 653. 
views in the rupture between King and 
parliament, 781. ſeparate from the Inde- 
pendents, 875. fign an ingagement in the 
King's favor, 884. intereſts and views, 
gol. get uppermoſt in parliament, 913 
obtain a vote for kingly government, ib. 
their error, 917. not ſuffered to take their 
ſeats in parliament, . 47. inclinable to 
join the royaliſts, 50. contribute to the 
King's reſtoration, 55. confer with the 

| biſhops at the Savoy, 72, 73. perſecuted, 
76, 96. miniſters quit their livings rather 
than conform, 181. upon their guard, 
133. two elected ſherifs of London, 797. 
thank K. James for his declaration in ta- 
vor of liberty of conſcience, 259. unite 
with the church againft K. James's pro- 

K ceedings, 
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careſs d, 334. K. WIr- 
Liam and Q Maxy ſuſpected to be ſo, 
6 


. [ lord } proceedings in parliament 
concerning him, 1. 380. is taken going 
over to France, 402. convicted of high- 
treaſon, condemn'd, but pardon'd, ib. 

PattEnper born, iii. 267. reflections on 
his birth, ib. extract from dr. Welwood 
concerning it, ib. from bp. Burnet, 268, 
&c. baptized, 280. depoſitions in coun- 
cil concerning his birth, 280, 281. pro- 
claimed K. of England, &c. in France, 
533- attainted of high-treaſon, 538. 

Pzrtpeavx [mr. ] gives Jefferies 14,000 J 
to ſpare his life, % 247. 

Px1esTs [ married ] ſynod againſt them, 7. 
231. [ Popiſh] four executed, zi. 330. 

PrixCgs — their titles, i. 176. 

Prior [mr. Matthew] a witty obſervation 
of his, ii:. n. 2, 502. ſent to France to 
negociate a treaty of peace, 726. : 

er their negociations with 
Henry V, 1. 590 or 581. 

PROCLAMATION in favor of the Normans a- 

init the Engliſh, . 203. againſt ſend- 
ing children to forein ſeminaries, 1. 330. 
againſt the Puritans, 394. againſt the Je- 


ceedings, 27 & 


ſaits, 414. prohibiting ſubjects to talk of 
ſtate· affairs, 443, 448. to apprehend the 


five members, 718. to attend the royal. 
ſtandards, 783. againſt Engliſh who ſerve 
the Dutch, 4. 335- for continuing all in- 
ferior officers, 348. againſt vice and pro- 
Phaneneſs, 415. againſt ſeditious libellers, 
425. for the diſcovery of 2 
ib. againſt the exportation of corn, 435. 
for ſtrict diſcipline, 443. for calling in the 
clipp'd mony, 466. to apprehend the con- 
ſpirators, 471. lift of the conſpirators men- 
tion'd in it, n. 1, ib. for apprehending 
lord Montgomery and fir John Fenwick, 
473- ſundry publiſhed by the lords-juſtices, 
479. againſt Papiſts, 508. for a general 
faſt, 510. at the death of K. WII LIAN 
to continue all perſons in offices, 541. for 
recalling Engliſh ſeamen from abroad, 5 50. 
for a general faſt, ib. for the recovery of 
the embezzel'd at Port St. Mary's 
and Vigo, 575. for a free trade with the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, 663. declaring the 
lords and commons of the then parliament 
in England, to be members of the firſt par- 
liament of Great-Britain for England, 671. 
for holding the firſt parliament of Great 
Britain, ib. declaring the Prince of Wales, 
and all his abettors traytors, 684. 
PROJECT to aſſaſſinate K WILLIAu, i. n. 


2, 409. 
ProrosITIONs [ nineteen } ſent by the par- 
liament to the K. . 772. 


ProroGA TION, difference between that and an 
adjournment, iii. 110. 

he aa ioxs [written] declared void, iii. 
466. | 

| ProtesTaAT10x taken by the parliament, i. 
665. of twelve biſhops, ib. preſented to 
his Majeſty, 712. 

ProTtesTanTs, ſome grants in their favor in 
Germany, ii. 124. number of them burn- 
ed in England in Q. Max's reign, 249, 
and ib. n. 2. diſunion of them attempted 
by K. James II, but they unite the more, 
iii. 259. [French] received favorably by 
K. James, 262. proclamation for their 
relief, 361. advantages of inviting them 
from forein parts, n. 1, 363. intereſt in 
Ireland reduced to a deſperate condition, 
365. to the number of 7,000 drove un- 
der the walls of Londonderry, 366. at- 
tainted by act of parliament in Ireland, 
368. Iriſh clergy, an act for their relief, 
n 2, 375. [French] pray for relief, but 
without ſuccels, 415. 

Proviszons and Provisors, what, i. 475- 
an act againſt them, ib. the act revived, 
523. of ſervice to the Engliſn, 537 or 
535. confirmed. 553 or 552. 

Pays | William] proſecuted in the ſtar- 
ch „and fined, zi. 561. dies, 111. 

4. 


11 
PuxiSHMENTSs, the kinds of them among the 
Saxons, 4. 191. 


Pu tr Axs, ſtatute againſt them, ii. 367. pre- 
ſent a petition to K. James I, who appoints 
a conterence between them and the Epiſco- 
palians, 393. proclamation againſt them, 
394. ted by Bancroft, 394, 410. 
conſidered as enemies to the K. 422. for 
the people in their diſputes with the King, 
450. increaſe againſt oppoſition, 555. per- 
ſecuted by Laud, 558. two ſorts of them, 
679. See Presbyterians. 

Pyexs [Exton] murders King RicuaRD II, 


7. 2. 

Pr John J his ſpeech about grievances, ii. 
642, 643, 644. diſcovers a plot to ſeduce the 
army, 664. ſpeech againſt the prelates, 
684. one of the five members, 715. ſpeech 
to the lords at preſenting four petitions, 
722—725. defended by the houſe, 726. 
dies, 833. 


Uaxtrs, act againſt them, 7. 79. 
2 thank K. James for his declaration in 
favor of liberty of conſcience, 259. 
careſs d, 334. an act allowing their afhr- 
mation and declaration, to be accepted in- 
ſtead of an oath, 476. 

Queex, the title, what it ſignifies, 7. 175, 
176. had no ſhare in the government a- 
mong the Saxons, 175. 

Queex Dowager of K. CaarLEs II, a regu- 

lation concerning her ſervants, 7/7. 355. 

leaves England, 416. 

QueexsBerry [d. of] lord high commiſſio 

ner of Scotland, 7ii. 518. made third ſe- 

cretary of ſtate, and aſſigned Scotland for 

his province, 698. 

Qu es xox beſieged and taken by the allies, 7/;. 

737. retaken by the French, 738. 

QuesT10xs ſent by Auſtin the Monk to Pope 

Gregory, with the anſwer, 4. 78. 

Quixcy's [the marquis de] partial account of 

Beachy fight, 77. n. 3, 391. account of a 

ſecret deſign of general Cohorn, 554. par- 

tiality in tavor of the d. of Burgundy, n. 1, 
57. applauds the conduct of the d. of 
arlborough at Hochſtadt, n. 3, 619, ac- 

count of the battle of Ramellies, n. 1, 650. 

of the ſurrender of Antwerp, n. 1, 652. 

reflections on the refuſal of the overtures 

made by France for a peace, n. 1, 663. 

Quor a of troops to be furniſhed by the ſeve- 

ral Princes in the grand alliance, 7. n. 3, 

Ol. 

Gene eure brought againſt the 

city of London, 111. 216. 

Writs iſſued by King James II a- 

gainſt ſeveral corporations, i/z. 262. 


R 
AvpBtrT Paschastus, broaches the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, i. 253. 
RapuLPH, biſhop of Rocheſter, elected arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, i. 230. death and 
character, 231. 
RacMan's-ROLL, or Ragimund's-roll, what, 


i. 459, n. 2. 
RacMans, burnt by K. Heney IV, i. 549 
or 548 


Racorzi [Prince] excites the Hungarians to 
* rebellion, i. 596. publiſhes a manifeſto, 


RaLeca [ fir Walter ] his expedition to the 
Azores, ii. 367. fires the traders at Port- 
real, 373. condemn'd on the written evi- 
dence of a ſingle witneſs, and remains 12 

ears in the Tower, 392. obtains his li- 
— and a new commiſhon, 435. at the 
inſtance of the Spaniſh embaſſador, execu- 
ted on bis former ſentence, ib. 

RAMELL1Es [the famous battle of] 4%, 648. 
a deſcription of that place, n. 1, ib. con- 
ſequences of that victory, 651. ſtandards 
and colors taken there hung up in Guild- 
hall, 667. 

9 Adrian's, 7. 14. broken down, 
1 

RanDoLPH | fir Thomas] ſent to Scotland 
to ſolicit for the e. of Morton, but in vain, 
ii. 321. tries to ſtir up a rebellion there, 
ib. dies, 365. 

RaxELAacn [e. of] proceedings againſt him, 


lie 575. 


Ranuten FLamnart, prime miniſter to 
William Rurus, made biſhop of Dur- 
ham, 1. 222, impriſon'd, 224. 

RaPPEREEs [Iriſh] diſturb the Engliſh in their 
quarters, #4, 403. commit great cruelti 
and depredations, ib. g 8 

Rarcrirr [fir Robert] conſpires againſt K. 
CO VII, z. 786. arreſted ani exec. 

» 787. 

Rarisgox ſeized by the Elector of Bavaria, 
. 594. a deſcription of that place, n 5, 
ib. 


ReavpinG taken by Eſſex, zi. $58, 

REAN [Simon] an adherent of K. Ep. 
WARD II in his misfortunes, hang'd at He- 
reford, 7. 454. 

REBELLION in Scotland ſuppreſo d, iii. 384. 

REcvsanTs [Popiſh] releaſed by K. fa uksõ, 
in order to curry favor with the court of 
Rome, i. 461. proceeded againſt, 498. 
commiſſion to compound with them, 541. 
See Papiſts. 

Rx DoW al D, K. of Eſtanglia, his generoſity 
to Eowin, 7. 53, 63. 

RerorMaTion [6f Government] agreed to 
by K. HENRY III, f. 379. articles of it, 
ib. [of Religion] the neceflity of it at 
the time it was made, 817. progreſs of it 
in Germany, #/. 65, 119. in England, 
137, 183. affairs concerning it, 198, 199. 
conſultation concerning reſtoring i-, 252. 
[of Manners, ſociety for] their rite, 41. 498. 
— on the uſe and abuſe of it, n. 3, 
ib. 

REronmes, their diſpoſition at the death of 
K. Eowazv VI, iz. 224. See Proteſtants. 

Reroauzas in England, complained of by 
the clergy, 11. 148. intereſt declines at 
court, 157. [forein] ſent back, 229. 

REGExCY, objections againſt it at the revolu- 
tion, 27. 345 

REG1C1pes, their trial and execution, 111. 68. 
none of them confeſs their guilt, ib. three 
more of them executed, 83. 

ReJjoYCixGs on occaſion of the biſhops being 
acquited, 77, 33 

REL1Gc10x, odd ſtate of it in England under 
Henry VIII, zi. 188. ſtate under Ep- 
wary VI, 199. affairs of it, 215. exa- 
mined into by the commons, 542. 

REMONSTRANCE, preſented to the States by 
the Arminians, zi. 415. 

REemoxnsTRANTS, the Arminians fo called, ii. 
415. 

REPRESENTATION of the parliament of Ire. 
land to the Queen, iti. 583. 

Revenue of the crown ſetled, 111. 385. con- 
tinued to Q Axx for life, as to K. WII 

LiAu, 545. | 

RevoLuTiox, reflections on the benefits ac- 

cruing to Europe thereby, 111. 3 47. 

RKEE-1SLAND, the d. of Buckingham's ex- 
pedition thither, 11. 520. 

RiBauMonT [Euſtace de] a French knight, 
fights with K. EDAaRD III, 1. 481. ta- 

4 Priſoner, and rewarded by Ewa RD, 


Rick [ fir Richard ] his character, ii. 195. 
made lord Rich, 196. and chancellor, 201. 
deprived for being Somerſet's friend, 218. 

RIcuARD [Prince] ſon of HNA II, born, 
i. 260. ſent to Paris, 275. indeavors to 
obſtruct a peace between the K. of France 
and his father, 276. contracted to Alix 
of France, ib. ſtirs up commotions in 
Guienne, and defeats his brother Jeoffery, 
278. ſubmits to his father, ib. ſeduced 
by the French K. 279. complains againit 
his father for hindering his marriage, 279, 
280. quarrels with the count de Toulouſe, 
ib. throws himſelf into the French K's 
protection, and does homage for the Engliſh 
provinces in France, 280. [I, K. of Eng. 
land] lays aſide thoughts of the marriage 
which he had ſolicited in his father's time, 
281. crown'd d of Normandy, ib. ſets 
his mother at liberty, ib. uſes his former 
friends ill, who had ſerved him againſt his 
father, ib. crowned at London, 282. rai- 
ſes money by extraordinary methods, ib. 
gives largely to his brother, ib. makes an 
alliance with Scotland, 283. ſets out for 
the Holy land, and renews his alliance with 
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the French King, ib. takes Meſſina, in 
revenge for his ſiſter's impriſonment, ib. 
makes a treaty with Tanceep K. of Sici- 
ly, 284. quarrels with PuIL ir King of 
France and refuſes to marry Alix, ib. 
they agree, ib. takes Cyprus, 285. mar- 
ries Berenguelle of Navarre, ib. arrives at 
Acre, and affronts the d. of Auſtria, 287. 
oppoſes the return of K. Pattie, ib. puts 
to death his priſoners of war, ib. obtains 
a great victory over Saladine, 288. repairs 
the maritime towns Which Saladine had a- 
bandoned, ib. eſcapes a great danger, ib. 
takes the caravan of Babylon, and diſtri- 
butes the booty to his army, 289. aban- 
don'd by the other Chriſtian Princes, makes 
a truce with Saladine, ib. embarks for Eu- 
rope, ib. ſhipwreck'd near Aquila, enters 
the fates of the d. of Auſtria, and is ſeiz d, 
and deliver'd to the Emperor, ib. effects 
of his impriſonment in England, 290. con- 
ducted to the diet of the Empire, ib. juſ- 
tifes himſelf againſt the Emperor's accuſa- 
tions, 291. agrees to pay a ranſom, ib. 
liberty oppoſed by his brother John and the 
K. of France; 292. releaſed, ib. reduces 
his brother's partiſans, ib. crown'd a ſecond 
time, ib. prepares for a war with France, 
293. makes K. PaiL1y raiſe the ſiege of 
Verneuil, ib. pardons his brother, ib. ob- 
tains a great victory over the French, 294. 
wounded at the fiege of Chaluze by a croſs- 
bow, ib. dies, and makes John his ſuc- 
ceſſor, ib. character, 295. 
Rica [Prince] ſon of ED]W ARD the Black 
Prince, made Prince of Wales, 1 498. 
knight of the garter, 499. (II, King of 
England, ſurnamed of Bourdeaux] acknow- 
ledged by his uncle, on the death of his 
grandfather, EHwaRD III, and crowned, 
507. confers ſeveral titles, 508, govern'd 
by his uncles, ib. obtains a ſubſidy upon 
hard conditions, ib. govern'd by the e. 
of Warwick, who was choſen by the par- 
liament, 511. meſſage to Wat Tyler and 
His rebellious aſſociates, who return an in- 
ſolent anſwer, 512. ſends for Tyler, and 
confers with him in Smithfield, 513. in 
great danger at Tyler's death, from which 
e happily frees himſelf, ib. marries Ann 
of Luxembourg, 514. character of him 
and his favorites, 515. takes the great 
ſeal from the chancellor, for refuſing to 
fign an exorbitant grant, ib. goes into der 
land, and loſes the opportunity of ſubdu- 
ing it, 517. refuſes to pardon lord Hol- 
land for murder, when his mother inter- 
ceded, ib. but ſigns the pardon after ſhe 
was dead for grief of the denial, ib. aſſiſts 
the K. of Portugal againſt the Caſtilians, 
18. confers new honors on his uncles and 
favorites, ib. gives the K. of Armenia a 
penſion, who was driven out of his domi- 
nions by the Turks, ib. raiſes a great ar- 
my, and demands mony of the parliament, 
ib. returns a raſh anſwer to their addreſs 
againſt the favorites, 519. demands a ſub- 
fidy in a haughty manner, which occaſions 
a difference, ib. removes his favorites, 
and takes 14 commiſſioners to aſſiſt him 
in the government, ib. recals his favorites, 
who ſtir him up to revenge, ib. 520. com- 
municates his ſcheme of becoming abſolute 
to the ſherifs, who refuſe to come into it, 
520. defigns fruſtrated, 521. tries to a- 
muſe the lords who had taken arms, ib. 
ſcheme diſcovered, ib. reproached by the 
lords, anſwers with tears, ib. 522. con- 
ſents to baniſh his favorites, 522. es 
upon him the government, and changes the 
miniſtry, ib, reconciled to his uncles, 523. 
gives Guienne to the d. of Lancaſter, ib. 
expenſive way of living, ib. 524. takes 
away the charter of London, which he re- 
ſtores for mony, 523. buries his Queen, 
ib, goes to Ireland, and makes ſome pro- 
greſs there, 524. returns, and tries to ſup- 
preſs the Lollards, ib. marries the K. of 
France's daughter, ib. makes uſe of ille- 
Bal ways to raiſe mony, ib. gives up Cher- 
urg and Breſt, at which the people mur- 
mur, 525. ſuſpects his uncles, ib. rids 
himſelf of ſeveral nobles, ib. gets a par- 


liament to his mind, ib. proceeds with 
much ſeverity, 526. gratifies ſeveral lords 
to make them eaſy, ib. lives in a deceit- 
ful ſecurity, 527 or *525. ents a du- 
el between the dukes of Hereford and Nor- 
folk, and baniſhes them both, ib. guilty 
of great oppreſſions, 528 or 526. goes 
to Ireland, and leaves the d. of York re- 
gent, ib. ſucceſsful againſt the Iriſh rebels, 
ib, detained in Ireland by bad advice, and 
afterwards by contrary winds, while the d. 
of Lancaſter lands, and makes great pro- 
greſs in England, 529 or 527. arrives 
in England, but knows not what courſe to 
take, 530 or 527. withdraws from his 
army, and retires to Conway Caſtle, ib. 
propoſes an accommodation, ib, offers to 
reſign his crown, ib. has an interview 
with the d. of Lancaſter at Flint, ib. goes 
with the d. to London, and is confined in 
the Tower, ib. makes an abſolute relig- 
nation, 531 or 528. articles of accuſa- 
tion againſt him, 531—534, or 529=—532. 
depoſed, 534 or 532. character, 53 5 or 533. 
detended by the biſhop of Carliſle in par- 
liament, 547 or 545. firangely ſentenc'd, 
548 or 547. ſent to Pomfract- caſtle, 549 
or 548. tragical death, 552 or 550. 
RicHarD, ſon of Richard d. of York, crea- 
ated d. of Glouceſter, i. 688. faid to mur- 
der K. HEN VI, 712. marches againſt 
the Scots, and takes Edinburg, 724, 72;. 
diſimulation, 728. fpeech to his friends 
againſt the Queen-mother, 729. letter of 
conſolation to her, 730. meets young K. 
Eow arD; confines his friends, and ſcizes 
his perſon, ib. 731. calls a grand council, 
in which he is declared protector, 731. 
gets the d. of York taken from the Queen, 
732. lodges the King and the d. in the 
Tower, 733. Publiſhes a report againſt 
the K's legitimacy, 734. cuts off lord 
Haſtings for attachment to the K. and at- 
tempts to juſtify the action, 735. imploys 
dr. Shaw to preach in his favor, 736, im- 
ploys Buckingham to harangue the Londo- 
ners, 737. artfully refuſes the crown when 
offer'd him, 738. proclaim'd, ib. [III, 
K. of England ] confers ſeveral offices and 
titles, ib. crown'd. 739. takes meaſures 
for his ſafety, and reſolves on deſtroying his 
nephews, ib. ſends Tyrrel to diſpatch them, 
40. crown'd again at York, and creates 
his ſon Prince of Wales, ib. renews an 
alliance with Caſtile, ib. gets intimations 
of Buckingham's conſpiracy againſt him, 
743. ſummons the d. to court, who re. 
fuſes, and declares againſt him, 744. takes 
and beheads the duke, ib. puts ſeveral con- 
ſpirators to death, and gets the e. of Rich- 
mond attainted, 745. receives freſh ad- 
vice of Richmond's defigns, ib. ſecures 
thoſe forein powers whom he moſt ſaſpect- 
ed, 746. indeavors to get Richmond in- 
to his hands, who eſcapes, ib. 747. ob- 
liges lord Stanley to leave his fon in hoſ- 
tage, 747. reſolves to marry his niece, 
and prevent Richmond, ib. gets rid of his 
but cannot prevail on the young Prin- 
» 748. lays up his fleet, ib. orders 
fir Walter Herbert to oppoſe Richmond, 
who was landed in Wales, 749. deter- 
mines to fight the earl, ib. meets him at 
Boſworth, 750. , guilty of an overſight, 
with regard to lord Stanley, ib. routed 
and ſlain, ib. 751. character, 751. reca- 
pitulation of his family's hiſtory, 752. 
Ricyard [ Prince] the ſon of King Jon, 
made e. of Cornwal, and ſent into Wales, 
1. 342. anſwers the King haughtily, and 
makes a league with the lords, 343. made 
heir to the e. of Pembroke, 346. eftate 
ſeiz'd by the King, for which he raiſes a 
rebellion in Ireland, ib. 347. reſtored, 
347. makes remonſtrances to the King, 
354- reproaches the King for his ſiſter's 
marriage with Simon de Montfort, ib. mar- 
ried to Zanchia of Provence,” 360. has an 
interview with the Pope, 305. will accept 
the crown of Sicily but on certain condi- 
tions, 370. elected King of the Romans, 
378. refuſes to lend mony to his brother, 
375. declares againſt the flatutes of Ox- 


ford, 381. reconciles the earls of Leiceſter 

and Glouceſter, 382. takes the part of 

his brother Henry againſt the barons, 383. 

taken priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 386. 

intercedes in the behalf of Simon Montfort, 

go. marries again, 393. reconciles 
rince Edward and the e. of Glouceſter, ib. 

dies, 394- 

RicHard [a falſe one] ſet up by the conſpi- 
rators againſt Hexay IV, z. 550 or 549. 
RicH#aro [Prince] the fon of K. Epwaro 
IV, d. of York, takes ſanctuary with his 
mother in Weſtminſter. abby, ; 731. de- 
liver'd up to the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
by his mother, 733. lodg'd in the Tower, 

ib. murder'd, 740. 

RicuemoxT [count de] created conſtable of 

France, drives from court Louvet the K in ges 

favorite, i. 622, or 613. exploits, ib. 

&c. leaves the court, 625 or 616. brings 

freſh troops to the King of France, 630. 

exploits, 645, &c. 

RicyMonD PALACE erected, i. 797, 

R1oLey [Nicolas] made biſhop o- Laden, tt. 

215. preaches in favor of Q Jax, 225. 

excommunicated, 237. burnt, 243. 

Riporri the Florentine, his negociations for 

Maxx Q. of Scots in Spain, zi. 313. 

R1cars [bill of] diſpatch'd in the houſe of 

commons, %. 379. receives the royal 

aſſent, 382. 

Riors on occaſion of dr. Sacheverel's trial, 11. 

701. 

Rivers 5 of] See Woodville, . 

Rivers [Savage, e of] appointed miniſter and 
plenipotentiary to the court of Hanover, 11. 
717. 

Rizzo — becomes the favorite of Mazxy 
Q. of Scots, 21. 275. promotes her mar- 
riage with lord Darnley, 276. lives with 
her in a ſcandalous familiarity, 278. aſ- 
ſaſſinated in her chamber by the King's or- 
der, ib. buried in the ſepulchre of the 
Kings, 279. 

Roax [archbp. of] undertakes to defend K. 
STEPHEN in a ſynod, 7. 238. 

RosnerT II, d. of Normandy, father of K. 
WILLIAu the Conqueror, his unſucceſsful 
attempt againit Canutus the Great, I 151. 
luppoied to have poiſon'd his brother, 195. 
gets his ſon William declared his ſucceſſor, 
196. dies, 151, 196. . 

Rosx&rT, fon of K. WiLLtam I. makes war 
upon his father, f. 209. wounds him un- 
knowingly, ib. ſubmits, is ſent againſt 
the Scots, and founds the town of Newcaſtle, 
ib. ſtate ot his affairs at his father's death, 
214. [d. of Normandy] borrows mony of 
his brother Henry, 215. loſes much by 
his neglgence, ib. invaded by his brother 
William, 216. beſieges Henry, 217. re- 
duced very low by William, 219. pawns 
his ducky to William, and joins the Cruſade, 
220. character, ib refuſes the crown of 
Jerula'em, 221. advantages and diſavan- 
tages at his brother William's death, 223. 
aſſerts his right to the crown, 224. arrives 
in England, but agrees with HEX, 225. 
gives up his penſion, 226. invaded by 
Hengy, and ſues in vain for peace, 227. 
taken priſoner, and confined, 228. dies, 
232. 

RoBERT DE BELESME, attack'd by K. HEN- 
RY I, 1. 225. retires to Normandy, and 
has his eſtates confiicated, ib. diſquiets 
Normandy, and defeats the duke, 226. 


taken and configed, 229. 

RoserT or Mrs taken priſoner, 7. 
231. 

Ron ERS [lord] deceives the e. of Eſſex, ii. 


843. 

3 ** [dr.] biſhop of Briſtol, made lord 
privy-ſeal, iii. 725. appointed plenipoten- 
tiary at the congreſs of Utrecht, 727. de- 
claration to the Dutch plenipotentiaries, 
733. made biſhop of London, 742. 

RocHeELLE, taken from the Engliſh by the 
treachery of its mayor, z. 496. reduced 


by the French in ſight of the Engliſh fleet, 
11 541. | 

ReocuELLERs, reſuſe to ſubmit to the En- 
gliſh, 11. 5 20. 


RochEs [ Peter des] biſhop of Wincheſter, 
| protector 
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protector to K. Hexxy III, 7. 339. pro- 
moted, 347. aims at an arbitrary govern- 
ment, 349. irritates the barons, ib. im- 
prudent to the parliament, 350. betrays 
the e. of Pembroke, 351. diſgraced, ib. 
called to Rome by the pope, 352, dies, 
355- Chief cauſe of the commotions in the 
reign of K. Hexxr III, ib. : 

Roc usr EA, beſieged and taken by William 
Rufus, i. 215. 

ReocnesTer [biſhop of] put in the Tower, on 
account ot a ſham plot, zi. 425. diſchar- 
ged from his impriſonment, 426. 

RucitsTtr [ Laurence Hyde e. of] made 

governor gencral of Ireland, 11. 520. dif. 

appointed, and retires from court at Queen 
Axx's acceſſion to the throne, 548. made 
lord preſident of the council, 712. dies 
{uddenly, 719. 

Rocuroro ¶ lord, Thomas Boleyn] accuſed 
of inceſt with his ſiſter Q Ann, z/. 145 
condemned and executed, 146. 

Rocurorn [Lady] privy to Q. Catherine 
tioward's leudnels, 1. 169. beheaded, 
170. 

Rocxwood { brigadier] one of the conſpira- 
tors, tried, condemn'd and executed, 7. 


Rocks, biſhop of Salisbury, his good fortune, 


i. 234. 

RoGctxs [ John] confined for Proteſtantiſm, 
after re{cuing a popith chaplain from the 
mob, 11. 229. burned, 240. character, 
ib. n. 1. 

RoxtsBy [fir Thomas ] ſherif of Vork, de- 
fears the e. of Northumberland and lord 
Bardolph, 1. 565 or 562. 

RoLLo, the Norman, bis arrival in England, 

' 4. 108, 109. ſome account of him, 108, 
n. ſeizes the duchy of Normandy, 119. 
dies, ib. 

Rol Is [ mr. ] his warehouſe lock'd up, for 
refuling tonage and poundage, 11. 544 
which oc-aſions a quarrel between King 
and Commons, ib. , 

Romavs, a general maſſacre of them in Bri- 
tain, 2. 9. 

Romasx CaTroLic:. See Papiſts. 

Rona xs K. of the] elected, 7ii. 397. mar- 
ries a Princeſs of Hanover, 506. takes 
Landau, 624. | 

Rowe ſ count of] its prudent conduct to efta- 
bliſh its authority, z. 246. why 1t prohi- 
bited marriage of prieſts, 248. exceſſes with 
regard to England, 535 or 533. artifices 
concerning church lands. zz. 238, or 239. 

Rows [city of] ſack d by the Imperialiſts, 7. 


93. 

K Je. of] entertains K. WII LIIau 
with fine fire · works, on occaſion of the peace 
of Ryiwick, 111. 495 

Rook E's [ mr. afterwards fir George] ſucceſs 
at the Skerries, 7, n. 2, 377. convoys K. 
WiLLiam to Holland, z/z. 403. Smyrna- 
fleet under his command de ſtroy'd, 431. 
admiral of the fleet, 493. expedition to 
the Baltick, 519. joins the Swedes, and 
gets into Copenhagen road, ib. bombards 
the Daniſh fleet, 520. all matters adjuſt- 
ed, returns to England, ib. admiral of the 

| fleet, 531. commands the fleet in the un- 
ſucceſsful expedition to Cadiz, 565. and 
in the more ſucceſsful attempt at Vigo, 
567. 

Rear [ſir George] commands the main fleet, 
iii. 585. convoys the King of Spain to 
Lisbon, 607. beſieges and takes Gibraltar, 
608. commands the Met at the battle of 
Malaga, 609. 

Rosamoxp Clifford, miſtreſs of K. Henry 
IT, put to death by Q. ELEANOR, z. 274. 

Ros Es taken by French, 171. 435. 

Ross [biſhop of] ſee John Leſly. 


RouiL IE [raonl. de} ſent by France to Hol- 


land to make overtures for a peace, 7iz. 
698. the Dutch confer with him, 699. 

Rovxno-TasLE of King Epward III, at 
Windſor, i. 475. 

Rovuxv-way-pows fight, 4. $12. 

Rovs, or Ross [John] the hiſtorian, i. 822. 


n. 
Rous E ¶ John] provoſt of Eaton, choſen ſpeak- 


er of Barebones parliament, . 26. 


Rousꝝx ¶ John] executed for the Rye-houſe 
plot, 511. 220. 

Row E xa, daughter of Hengiſt, Vortigern 
falls in love with her, and gives her father 
the county of Kent, z. 30. 

Ro vAL-SociE rx founded, 11. 71. 

Rox aL Sus, the French admiral's ſhip, burnt 
at Cherburg, i. 421. 

Ruge is [Peter de] ſee Nuntio. 

RupoLen [ d. of Wolfembuttel ] put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the regency, upon quiting his in- 
gagements with France, . 554. 

Rue (de la] one of the firſt diſcoverers of the 
aſſaſſination- plot, 777. 470. 

RuwBoLD [Richard] executed for rebellion, 
14. 244. 

Rume ParLiamentT, their actions, iii. 47 

Remusty [John] an evidence in the Rye. 

houſe plot, his depoſitions, 111. 217, 218. 

RUNNEMEDE, the place where K. Joux gran 
ted the two charters to the barons, 7. 316. 

Rurgar [Prince] gains an advantage near 

Worceſter, 77. 787. takes Cirencelter, 794. 

ſent to the North, takes Birmingham and 

Litchfield, but recalled, 808. takes Briſ- 

tol, 80g. defeats Meldrum, 837. other 

exploits, ib. marches to York, and forces 
the Parliamenterians to fight, 838. defeat- 
ed, ib. drives back Ireton at Naſeby fight, 

862. retreats to Briſtol, ib. ſurrenders the 

city, and is diſcharged, ib. carries a fleet 

to CHaRLes II, in France, which the K. 

ſells, 111. 29. fights the French fleet with 


diſadvantage, 97. 
Roux E Mop beſieged and taken by the allies, 


7.4. 559. a deſcription of the place, n. 1, 

ib. 

Rus nour ¶ fir James ] appointed embaſſador 

to the Ottoman Port, 41. 489. 

RusHworTa [John] character of his collec- 

tions, 11. 636. 

Russ EI [John lord} lord-privy-ſeal, quells a 

rebellion in Devonſhire, i. 209. 

RusseL [ Francis] kilbd on the borders of 

Scotland, ii. 342. Q. EtizazeTH de- 

mands ſatisfaction, ib. 

Russer [ William, lord] moves for the ex- 

cluſion bill to be brought into the houſe of 

commons, 44. 198. tried for the Rye-houſe 
plot, 218. condemn'd, 219. beheaded, 

220. attainder reverſed, 353. 

Russ EL * afterwards e. of Orford] made 
admiral of the fleet, i/;, 407. meets the 

French fleet, 418. letter giving an account 

of the fight and victory off of La Hogue, 
20. burns 13 French men of war in that 

harbor, 421. receives the thanks of the 
houſe of commons, 427. is called to an 
account, but clear'd, ib. 

RussEL [admiral] ſet aſide, ii. 430. again 

appointed admiral of the fleet, 436. de- 

ſtroys a fleet of French merchant-ſhips, 440 

expedition to the Mediterranean glorious 

without action, 443. commands the fleet 

at the time of the aſſaſſination- plot, 472. 

made e. of Orford, n. 1, 494. 

Rus rx p, ſee Nuncio. 

Rur u I monſ. St.] takes the whole duchy of 

Savoy, Montmelian excepted, iii. 397. his 

vanity and weakneſs at Athlone, n. 2, 

404. his ſpeech to the Iriſh, before the 

battle of Aghrim, ib. Killd by a cannon 

ball, at that battle, 406. 

RuTiex, governor of Plymouth, defeated, 

ii, 795. 

rb lord] and George Douglas, mur- 

derers of Dayid Rizzo, ii. 278. abandon'd 

by the King, who imploy'd them, fly into 

England, 279. 

Rur VER Conſpiracy in Scotland, 1. 334- 
avow'd by K. James, ib. 

Ruvicxy's [ major- general, afterwards e. of 
Galway] conduct and bravery at the battle 
of Aghrim, zi. 406. 

Rur TER [Michael de] admiral of the Dutch, 
his exploits, 1 92—102. burns ſeveral 
ſhips in the Thames, 102. comes into the 
Thames upon falle intelligence, but retires, 
138. 

RyE-Hovse-PLOT diſcovered, iii. 217. pro- 
ceedings thereupon, ib. &c. 

* [a royal palace of K. WII LIAu's, 


near the Hague] agreed on for the congre(. 
to treat of a peace, 41. 490. preliminaries 
ſetled, ib. objections to ſome of them, 491. 
ceremonials ſetled, ib. the treaty ſign'd, 
ib. greatly accellerated by the e. of Port- 
land, and the marſhal de Boufflers, n. 2, ib. 
principal articles of this treaty, 492. pro- 
claim'd in London, 494. $7 ow 


8 
ABE RT, K. of Eſſex, i. 64. 
SACHEVEREL [dr.] his impeachment, 
trial and ſentence, 111. 707. 

SALADINE [Sultan of Egypt] takes poſſeſſion 
of Paleſtine, . 286. puts his priſoners to 
death, 287. beat by King Richax op ot 
England, 288. makes a truce with K Rt. 
CHARD, 289. | 

SALAMANCAa declares for K. CuARLESs III, 
but is obliged to return to their allegian ce 
to K. PaiLie V, i. 656. 

SaLic Law, Epward III pretends it is 
wrong interpreted, i. 467, 468. diſſerta - 
tion on it, 500—507. 

SAL1sBURY [John of] his character, i. 402. 

SALISBURY {| John de Montacute, e. of] rai- 

ſes an army in King Richakb's defence, 
which disbands again on the K's not arri- 
ving, 529 or 527. conſpires againſt H Ex- 
RY IV, 549. taken and beheaded, 550, 

SalisBuRY IIThomas de Montacute e. of! 
his exploits in France, i. 614 or 605, &c. 
ſlain, 628 or 619. 

SalisBuRY [Richard Nevil, e. of] ſides with 
Richard d. of York, z. 666, deteats lord 
Audley at Blore-heath, 670. beheaded, 
675. 

3 4-4 x [ James Cecil, e. of ] ſent to the 
Tower for a ſpeech in the houſe of lords, 
mi. 151. 

Sa np. ar [ James Cecil, e. of ] preſented 

to the grand Jury of Middleſex as a Pa- 

piſt, 111. 289. detained in priſon on that 
account, 293. put in the Tower on ac- 
count of a ſham plot, 425. diſcharg'd 

from his impriſonment, n. 1, 426. 

SalisBuRY [| counteſs of] repulſes the Scots 

at the caftle of Werk, 1. 474. viſited by 

K. Epwarp III, 475. drops her garter 

at a ball, which occaſions the order ot the 

garter, 481. 

SalLiscn [general] commands at the ſiege of 

Menin, 171. 653. 

SALLUsSTIus LucuLLus, a Roman governor 

in Britain, z. 14. 

SALT-PETRE-MEN, A proclamation againſt 

them, 77. 294. 

SALVATERRE taken by the allies, :/. 308. 

SA LUSSEs, battle of, iii. 397. 

SAxCROFT [dr. William] archbp. of Canter- 

bury, accuſed of altering the coronaticn 

oath in favor of K. James, iii. 237. waits 
on the Pr. of Orange, and ſigns the aſſo- 
ciation, 297. introduces an officious inno- 
vation, 336. abſents from the houſe of 

lords, 342. death and character, 437. 

9 taken by the count de Noyeiles, 

111. . 

Saxnpwicu [e. of, Edward Montague] com 

- mands the Engliſh fleet againſt the Dutch, 
iii. 95. his naval exploits, ib. &c. 

SanqQuik | lord, Robert Creighton ] hanged 
for cauſing a fencing-maſter to be murder'd, 
i, 417, and n. 1. | 

SARA oss ſubmits to K. CaarLes III, 141. 
656. 

13 [col.] ſurprizes and blows up the 
Engliſh train going to Limerick, 7. 393. 

Savil [ fir William ] governor of Leeds, his 
military exploits, 11. 794. 

SauxpExs burnt for religion, ii. 240. 

Savoy-PaLace, a conference there between 
the biſhops and the Presbyterian miniſters, 
a. 72, 73. ; 7 

SAVOY id. of] takes a bold reſolution, iz. 
397. is compriz'd in the grand alliance, 
ib. makes but a bad bargain at fiſt, ib. 
ſtaunch to the intereſt of the allies, 425. 
is ſucceſsful in Dauphiny, and takes Am- 
brun, ib. ſickneſs ſtops the carrier of his 
glory, ib. loſes the battle of Marſiglia, 
435. carries on a ſecret negociation with 
France, 444. concludes a ſeparate peace 


as 


I XN D E X. 
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at Loretto, 480. conceals it at firſt, un- 
er the veil of a ſham-truce ; but, at length 
owns it, ib. inconſtancy of that houſe, 
n. 3, ib, comes into the grand alliance, 
596: unſucceſsful campain in 1704, 624. 
ghts the battle of Turin, and enters his 
capital triumphantly, 661. takes Picci- 
ghitone, Tortona, Alexandria, Modena, 
and Caſal, ib. obtains ſeveral advantages 
over the marſhal de Villars, 692. 

SauTrE [William] the firſt that was burnt 
in England for religion, i. 554 or 552. 

SaxBurtGa, Queen of Weſſex, i. 70. 

Saxons, their origin, and conqueſts in Ger- 
many, #. 23. etymology of the name 
Saxon, 24. the cuſtoms, government, 
and religion of that people, 8. meſſage 
of the Britons to them, 28. they enter 
Britain under the conduct of Hengiſt and 
Horſa, 29. they rout the northern peo- 
ple, ib. their firſt war with the Britons, 
32. they drive the Britons into Cambria, 
45- make great alterations, 49. their 
converſion to Chriſtianity begins, 77. to 
whom owing, 95, 96. 

SAXRED, SEWARD, SIGEBERT, Kings of 
Eſſex, i. 64. 

Sca ub, or Scandinavia, a deſcription of 
it, i. 98. 

tee, victo 
the d. of Marlborough, 7#. 614. liſt of 
the kill'd and — in that action, ib. 

$cx1sMs in the Romiſh church, the cauſe 
why the Popes did not gain more autho- 
rity in England, i. 250, 537, or 534. at 
the death of Adrian IV, 262, at the 
death of Gregory IX, 358. at the death 
of Gregory XI, 509. See alſo, 565 or 
562. and ſtate of the church. 

Schon ERV Frederick, mareſchal de] comes 
over with the Prince of Orange, zz. 284. 
naturalized, and created d. of Schomberg, 

57. made commander in chief in Ire- 
and, 375. the commons vote him a pre- 
ſent of 10, ooo J. ib, imbarks for Ire- 
land, ib. takes Carrickfergus, ib. de- 
clines attacking the Iriſh, 376. his rea- 
ſons for it, n. 3, ib. takes ſeveral places 
from the Iriſh, 286. kill'd inadvertently, 
by his own troops, at the battle of the 
Boyne, 388. his character, n. 1, ib. 

SCHOMBERG [d. of, ſon of the former] decla- 
ration in the name of K. WII ILIAM, in fa- 
vor of the Proteſtants of France, iii. n. 2, 
425. commands the Engliſh troops at the 
battle of Marſiglia, 435. wounded and 
taken priſoner, ib. made general of the 
Engliſh and Dutch forces, ſent to the aſ- 
fiſtance of Portugal, 581. is recall'd at 
his own deſire, 77 

ScnooLs erected in Britain, i. 27, 47. 

ScoNE, the famous ſtone there, brought into 
England by K. Epwarp I, i. 427. 

ScoTLANnD [MaLlcoLm, K. of] his devaſta- 
tions in the north, z. 207, 217, 218. death, 
ib. {DoxaLp and Duxcan Kings of ib. 

[affairs of] 220. [DA vid, K. of 
vades the north, and gains an advantagious 
peace, 235. [WII TIAM, K. of] taken 
priſoner, 275. privileges granted him by 

Rich Ax, 293. does homage to K. 
Joux, 300. [Ar EXA N DER II, K. of 
ſues for a peace to K. Henxy III, 361. 
dies, 365. [ALEXA DER III, K. of] 
marries Margaret, daughter of K. HENRY 
III, 369. [affairs of] 413—427. [royal 
family of] its genealogy, 415. (crown of] 
its claimants, i. &c. diſpoſed of by K.Ep- 
WARD I, 423. [kingdom] invaded by 
Epwarp I, 426, 427. again, 432, 433» 
434, 435, 437. [affairs of, in the reign 

of EDWARD II, ] 443, 444. [Kings of} 

See Baliol and Bruce, [David, Prince of] 

marries Jane, ſiſter of K. Epwazp III, 

460. ſucceeds his father Robert Bruce, 

461. [K. of] driven out of his kingdom 

by Edward Baliol, 466. [regent of, e. of 

Murray] taken priſoner, 467. [David, 

K. of] returns, 474. makes a truce with | 

Epwarp III, 475. enters England, 479. 

defeated and taken priſoner, ib. ſet at 


obtain'd there by 


} makes an 


ce with France, 


22 415. dies, 1 * STUART, | 


in- 


496. breaks the truce with England, but 
renews it, $49 or 548, proclaims war a- 
gainſt England, 552 or 551. makes a 
truce, ib. dies, 564 or 561. [IAuxs, 
K. of] priſoner in England, ib. [affairs 
of] in the reign of HE NAVY V of England, 
601 or 593. in the reign of Epwarp TV, 
687. [James III, K. of] puts one bro- 
ther to death, and impriſons another, 724. 
invades England, ib. harraſs'd by the d. 
of Glouceſter, ib. 725. [affairs of} 760, 
768. [Janes III. K. of] ſlain, 774. 
[James IV, K. of] ſtate of his affairs, 
780. owns Perkin Warbeck for d. of York, 
91. invades England, 792. ſends Per- 
in away, and makes a truce with HE xRV, 
795. views and intereſts, zz. 25. defeated 
and flain at Floddon, 33. buried at K. 
Henzy's requeſt, ib. Id. of Albany, re- 
gent of ] negociations and broils, 39—76. 
driven out of Scotland, and returns, 76. 
le. of Angus, regent of] grant to Wolſey, 
87. [James V, k. of] affronts K. Hexry 
VIII, by not coming to meet him, 142, 
169. invaded by Hexgr, and his army de- 
feated, 172, 173. dies, 173. [ Mary, 
Q. of ] See Maxy. e. of Arran, regent 
of ] 175, &c, rejects the Engliſh Pro- 
teclor's offer of peace, 200. See more of 
the affairs of this kingdom, #7. 14, 39, 44, 
47. 58, 65, 76, 79, 87, 91, 127, 168, 171, 
172, 173, 175, 176, 177, 180, 184, 187, 
199, 200, 204, 253, 257, 267, 268, 2069, 
272, 292, 302, 315, 321, 327, 330, 335, 
336, 337, 362, 370, 557, 568, 814—519, 
904, 905, 906. tit. 7—19, 237, 238. 

SCOTLAND | church of } its affairs after the 
reformation, ii. 568—591. diſturbances 
on introducing the new liturgy, 574, &c. 
See Kirk. 

ScoTLaNnd [parliament of] raiſe: an army, 
and give the command of it to Leſley, ii. 
904, 906. inlarge the King's ſupremacy, 
111. 114. 

SCOTLAND ſpeers of] anſwer to Q. ELIZA- 
BETH's letter concerning Q. Maxx, ii. 
305. 

Scor LAND ¶factions of} brought to a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, ii. 307. conſer at London, 
310. remarks on them, 315. 

SCOTLAND, change in the miniſtry there, iii. 
606. [affairs ot] debated on, 627. 

SCOT15SH conſpiracy, account of it, ii. 683,&c. 

Scor is miniſter, inſolence of one before K. 
CnARLES II, 871. n. z. 

ScoTis4 commiſſioners, their negociations 
with K. CyarLes, i. 896—899, 

ScoTs, a fabulous account of their origin, i. 
introd. xi. a more probable account, ib. 
they unite with the Picts, and ſeparate 
from them again, xii. their antiquity 
diſputed by the Engliſh, xiii. they are 


driven out of Britain by the Romans and 


Pits, 18. the Pits recal them, 19. 
they and the Pits haraſs the Britons, 20. 
defeated by K. STEPHEN, 237. complain 
againſt K. EpwaRD I, 423. rebel againſt 
EpwaRD, 432, 433. defeated, ib. de- 
feat the Engliſh in ſeveral battles, 444- 
ravage the frontiers of England, 457- 
beaten by the Engliſh, 466. beat the Eng- 
liſh, 467. ſeize Berwick, but ſoon loſe it 
again, 510, ravage England, 516, make 
a diverſion in — 517. ſeize 
the Caſtle of Werk, 549 or 546. inſo- 
lence in the reign of K. James I, ii. 417. 
n. 2. raiſe tumults on readin 
turgy, 574. prepare for 

195 fur for _— ib, incite the Eng- 
iſh againſt their King, 601, take New- 
caſtle, 602. gain the Londoners affection, 
603. treat with K. CyarLes, 605, 606. 
ſend forces into Ireland, 722. manifeſto, 
819, enter England, 836. take New- 
caſtle, 839. progreſs in England, 864, 
865. K. CrarLes throws himſelf into 
their hands, 869. preſs the King to ac- 
cept the parliaments propolitions, 871. 
agree to deliver up the King, 872. deli- 
ver him to the parliament's commiſſioners, 
875. intereſts and views, 902. ſeize 
Berwick and Carliſle, 909. routed by 


the new li- 
ir defence, 


Cromwell, 912. proteſt againſt the mur- 


Sco rus [Joannes Duns] profeſſor of divinity, 
i. 543, or 540. 
der of K. CuARTES, zi. 7. treat with 
CHARLES II, 12. 

Sco rus [Joannes] the firſt profeſſor of geo- 
metry and aſtronomy at Oxtord, z. 113. 
account of him, 137. 

Scxoccs [ſir William]lord-chief-juſtice, takes 

down the examination of Oates, 77. 167. 

ScrooPE [Richard] chancellor, refuſes to 

ſign an exorbitant grant of K. Ricyanp II. 

and loſes the ſeal for it, z.c15. | 

ScxooPE [RichardJarchbiſhop ot York, forms 
a conſpiracy againſt HENRY IV, 7. 561 or 

558, fraudulently talten and beheaded, 

562 or 559. 

ScrooP [Henry] lord high-treaſurer, executed 

for a plot againſt K. Henry V, f. 580 or 

*572. 

ScuTAGE, What, i. 324, n. 3. 

SEAL, a new one made by the parliament's 
order, 11. 832 another made after the 

death of K. CHaRLEes1, zi. 5. [the Great] 

thrown by K. James into the Thames on 

his withdrawing from Whitehall, 291. 

SeBBA, K. of Eſſex, i 65. 

SgcurITY [act of ] in Scotland, 

607. tenor of it, ib. 

SECRAVE [| John de] commander of the Eng- 
liſh forces in Scotland, divides his army 
into * bodies, which are ſeverally de- 
ſeated in one day, . . . fightsa 
duel without the TS g $4 for which 
he is condemned, but parde ned, 435, 436. 

SE15SAC's [the marquis de] merry obſervation 
to the credit of the Engliſh nation, iz. n. 


paſs'd, iii. 


1, 359. 

beten . ii. 836. 

SELDEN [John] impriſon'd, and ſtudy ſeal'd 
up, 11. 544. argument concerning bps656. 

SELF DENYING ordinance paſſed by the par- 
liament, zz. 859. 

SEMINARIES [Engliſh] erected in forein parts, 
11. 329. 

SENECA, his avarice, i. 9. 

SENTENCE, a very remarkable one on RI 

CHARD II, i. 548, or 547. 

SEOLRED, K. of Eſſex, 1. 65. 

SETTLEMENT (act of] repeal'd in Ireland, 
111. 368. 

SEVERUS, JUL1Us, a Roman governor in Bri- | 
tain, i. 14. 

SEVERUsS, Sgrriutus, Choſen Emperor, f. 
15. conquers his two competitors, and 

py into Britain, ib. divides the Iſland 

y a wall, ib. dies at York, ib, 

SEWALD [archbiſhop of Vork] his character, 
1. 403. 

SEWARD, k. of Eſſex, i. 64. 

SEYMOUR [Jane] married to K.Hexngy VIIT, 
11. 147. dies in child birth, 154. 

SEYMOUR [Edward] See Hertford, e. of, and 
Somerſet, d. of. : 

SEYMOUR [ſir Thomas] his character, ii. 195. 
made lord Dudley and high admiral, 196. 
marries Q. CaTHeRINE Fan, 202. aims 
at ſupplanting his brother, and threaten'd 
by the council, 202, 203- new project, 
againſt the protector, 206. ſent to the 
Tower, attainted, and executed, ib. 

SEYMOUR [fir Francis] his ſpeech concern- 
ing grievances, 11. 523. 

SEY MOUR [fir Edward] adviſes the ſigning 
an aſſociation in the Prince of Orange's 
favor, 111. 286. 

Snarrszuxr | earl of, Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper] made lord chancellor, zi. 129. 
remarkable ſpeech in parliament, 130. 
turns to the country-party, 135. declares 
publicly againſt the King, 136. reaſon 
of his ſo doing, n. ib. reflections on his 
character, ib. great ſeal taken from him, 
#140. ſent to the Tower for a ſpeech in 
the houſe of lords, 151. releaſed, 157. 
in diſgrace, 193, preſents the d. of York 
as a Papiſt, 197. ſent to the Tower, and 
calld the Proteſtant earl, 212. tried by 
the 12 judges and acquited, 213. eſcapes 
into Holland, and there dies, 215. 

SHAFTSBURY [lord] a piece of wit related of 

him, iii. n. 1, 46 


4. 
SHare [dr. John] archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 


barbarouſly murdered in Scotland, 7/4. 189. 
L SHARP 


Ix1 


E 


Su [dr. John] preaches a ſermon, for which 
K. James II orders him to be ſuſpended, 
iti. 255. iſſue of that affair, 250. 

Share [dr. dean of Canterbury] made arch- 
biſhop of York, 7ii. 403. 

Suaw [Edmund] mayor of London, a tool of 
crook-back'd RichAxb's, indeavors to 
juſtify the execution of lord Haſtings, i. 736. 
waits upon RicHAaRD, and deſires him to 
accept the crown, 738. 

SHaw dr.] a famous preacher, his ſermon at 
St. Pauls, and iſſue of it, 7. 736, 737. 

Suaxrox [Nicholas] biſhop of Salisbury, re- 
ſigns his ſee, and is impriſon'd, on account 
ot the fix articles, . 160. condemned to 
be burned, abjures, pardon'd, and becomes 

a periecutor of the reformed, 188. 

SHELDON [Gilbert] made archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 41. 88. tries to hinder a compre- 
henſion, 113. 

SHEPHERD [mr.] gives riſe to the new Eaſt- 
India company, i. 499. 

SHERLEY [fir Robert] embaſſador from the 
King of Perſia to K. aufs I, 27. 417. 

SuERFIELD [Henry] recorder of Salisbury, 
proſecuted and fined in the court of ſtar- 
chamber, for taking a picture out of a 
church window, 7. 5 56. 

SHERIFFS, or viicounts, their office, 1. 177. 
meaning of the word, 326, n. a larger 
account of their office, ib. their oath, 
527. 

SHERLOCK dr. ] writes in defence of the tri- 
nity, 171. 476. his writings ſaid to border 
on Tritheiſm, ib. 

Sutr-uoxx ſet on foot, ii. 562. writ for it, 
ib. petitioned againſt by the city of Lon 
don, 563. laid upon the whole nation, 
564. opinion of the judges concerning it, 
ib 566. inſiſted on by the King, 565. 
Hampden proſecuted and caſt for non-pay- 
ment of it, 567. levied again, 592. a- 
boliſhed by act of parliament, 647—650. 

Sumks, England divided into them, z. 113. 

Snore [Jane] her character, f. 728. accuſed 
of ſorcery, 735. obliged to do penance, 
736. 

SHoVEL [fir Cloudeſly] convoys K. WIL LIAN 
to Ireland, 71. n 3, 386. appointed ad- 
miral of the fleet jointly with Henry Kelle- 

w, elq; and fir Ralph Delaval, 430. 
mbards Calais, 477. brings home the 
rizes from Vigo, 570. expedition to the 
editerranean in 1703, 556. his inſtruc- 
tions, n. 2, ib. lands ſome troops in Spain, 
and publiſhes a manifeſto, 587. indeavors 
to relieve the Cevennois, but in vain, ib. in- 
ſiſts upon a royal ſalute at Leghorn, 588. 
returns to England, ib. biſhop Burnet's 
account of this expedition, n. 2, ib. ap- 
pointed admiral of the fleet, jointly with the 
earl of Peterborough, 633. they carry K. 
CHarLEs III to Spain, ib. returns with 
the fleet to England, 634. commands the 
fleet at the attempt at Toulon, 676. con- 
fers with the d. of Savoy and Prince Eugene, 
ib. returns to England and is loſt among 
the iſlands of Scilly, 677. 

SHREWSBURY parliament, their extraordinary 
complaiſance to the King, 2. 5 26. 

SHREWSBURY-fight, between Hexry IV and 
the e. of Northumberland, 1. 558 or 556. 

SHREWSBURY [e. of, Charles Talbot] ca- 
ſhier'd of h's regiment for refuſing to turn 
Papiſt, zi. 261. ſecures Briſtol for the 
Prince of Orange, 283. See Talbot. 

SHREWSBURY d. of] made lord-chamberlain, 
i. 709. lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 742. 

StBTHORP [dr.] preaches up paſſive obedi- 
ence, 11. 517. 

Sicixx, affairs of that Iſland, i. 283. [TAx- 
cx EU, K. of] his quarrel with K. Ricyuary 
I of England, ib. creates a miſunderſtand- 
ing between RicHard and K. Pailie of 
France, 284. [affairs of] 366, 367, 368. 
[K. of, CHarLes of Anjou] quarrels with 
the K. of Arragon, 410. decided by Ep- 
ward I of England, z. 412. 

Stpxey [col. Algernoon] tried for the Rye- 
houſe-plot, /z/. 220. one of his MS5S pro- 

condemned and 


duced againſt him, 221. 
beheaded, 1b. 


Sipx&y [Henry, eſq;] the firſt Engliſh gen- 


tleman that goes over to the Prince of O- 
range, i. 276. created baron of Milton 
and viſc. Sidney, 356. 

Sipxey I fir Charles} makes a remarkable 
ſpeech againſt exorbitant penſions, ſalaries, 
&c. ii. n. 2. 375. 

S1GEeBERT, K. of Eftanglia, 7. 63. 

S1GeBerT I, K. of Eſſex, 7. 64. | 

S1GEBERT the Little, K. of Eſſex, 7. 65. 

S1GEBERT the Good, K. of Eſſex, i. 65. 

S1GEBERT, K. of Weſſex, f. 72. 

Stokk, K. of Eſſex, i. 65. 

S1GHaRD and SixorreD, Kings of Eſſex, i. 
65. 

"Tc NAS [Emperor of Germany] comes to 
France and England, and procures a truce 
between the two courts, 7. 586, 587 or 577, 
578. makes a treaty with HENRY V, 588 
_— ; 

StLVESTER, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſent to the 
Lateran council, 27. 20. 

S1LUREs, inhabitants of South-Wales, i. introd. 
xi. n. 

S1M1E, envoy from France, promotes the d. 
of Anjou's marriage with Q. ELIZABETH, 
and is hated by the e. of Leiceſter, i. 328. 

29. 

2 [Lambert] perſonat.3 the young e. of 
Warwick, and 15 received and proclaim'd 
King in Ireland, i. 763. crown'd at Dublin, 
766. arrives in England, ib. defeated at 
Stoke, and made a ſcullion in the King's 
kitchen, 767. 

Sto [Richard] ſets up Lambert Simnel as 
— e. of Warwick, z. 763. impriſon d, 
Dag in 

SINDERCOMB conſpires againſt Cromwell, ii. 
34. dies in priſon, ib. 

S1WaRD, e. of Northumberland, an enemy of 
e. Goodwin, . 156. 

SKELTON [mr.] envoy at Paris, ſends advice 
of the Prince of Orange's preparations, 
which is neglected, 17. 276. counſel to 
the French court, which alſo fails of effect, 
277. recall'd, and ſent to the Tower, ib. 

SLAVES, What they were among the Saxons, 
1. 178. 

SLEebpa, K. of Eſſex, i. 46. 

SLIico taken by the Iriſh, 277. 376. ſurrenders 


to the e. of Granard, 407. 
SLINGSBY {fir Henry] executed for a conſpi- 
| racy againſt Cromwell, zii. 39. 
; SMALCALD [league of] concluded, ff. 120. 
deputies from, to K. HIENRT VIII, 144. 
Suirn [| fir Thomas] ſent to demands Calais, 
which France refuſes, fi. 290. ſpeech to 
the chancellor de Hoſpital, ib. 

SMITH [——eſq;] choſen ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, /. 641. of the firſt parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain, 678. 

SMOAK-SH1PS made uſe of againſt Dunkirk, 
but with little effect, 121. 459. 

SMUGLERs and Owlers puniſh'd, 7:7. 500. 

SMYRxaA-fleet deſtroy'd by the French, ii. 
431. voted to have happen'd by a notorious 
and treacherous miſmanagement, 436. 

SoBresx1 III, K. of Poland, dies, iii. 481. 

SocintanisM [growth of] in England, ii. 


70. 

* and Socx - MEN, what, i. 178. 

Socca E, tenure in, what, 7. 329, n. 2. 

SoLDIERs quartered in private houſes, 11. 517. 
petition concerning it, 525. 

SOLEBAY-fight, fi. 128. 

Solus [count de] ſent by K. WILLIAM to 
Flanders, ziz. 403. occaſions the loſs of the 
battle of Steenkirk, 424. cauſe of his ill 
conduct, n. 1, ib. reſented by K. WI I- 


Landen, n. 4, 434. 
Sou RET [Edmund Beaufort, d. of] made 
regent of France, 7. 657. delivers up ſe- 


Normandy, 661. comes to England, and 
is made prime miniſter, 662. flain at 
St. Albans, 667. 

SoMERSET [ d. of] beheaded at Hexham, 
1 690. 

8 Edmund, d. of] lives miſerably, i. 
691. eſcapes after the batt e ot Barnet, 
709. routed and taken priſoner at Tewks- 
bury, 710, 713. beheaded, 711. 


LIAM, n. 2. ib. Kkilld at the Battle of 


veral places to the French, 659. ſurrenders 


Sou ERST [Edward Seymour, d. of] made 


lord treaſurer, marſhal, &c. 1. 196. am- 
bitious, becomes abſolute maſter of the go- 
vernment, 197. marches into Scotland, 
offers peace, which refuſed, he wins the 
battle of Pinkey, 199, 200. returns with- 
out improving the victory, and envy'd by 
the grandees, 200. cabal'd againſt by his 


brother, 202, 203. prerogatives inlarged, 
204. blamed by the more zealous re- 
formers, 205. cenſured for his brother's 


execution, 206, 207. tries in vain to re- 
dreſs the people's grievances, 208. con- 
duct during ſeveral popular commotious, 
209. propoſal for the reſtoring of Boulogne 
rejected by the council, 210. reſolutions 
_ him, 211. removes the King to 

indſor, where the council repairs to his 
Majeſty, ib. ſent to the Tower, 212. 
attainted, throws himſelf on the King's 
mercy, and acquited, 213. ruin reſolved, 
and gives his enemies advantage over him, 
216. ſent to the Tower, tried, acquited 
of treaſon, but found guilty of felony, 217. 
beheaded, 218. behavior on the Scaffold, 
and character, ib. pretended accomplices 
executed, ib. 

SOMERSET [d. of] appointed lord-preſident of 
the council, 77. 537. 

SomMERs [mr.] ſpeech on the word Abdi- 
cated, 11. 299. 

SOMMERS [lord] letter to K. WILLIAM, con- 
cerning the firſt partition - treaty, ii. 504. 
the great ſeal taken from him, 517. im- 
peach'd on account of the partition-treaty, 
525. articles againſt him, with his anſwer 
to them, 526. acquited, 529. made pre- 
ſident of the council, 693. diſmiſs'd from 
that imploy, 712. 

SoPH1a [Princeſs, ducheſs dowager of Hano- 
ver] declared next in ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England, iii. 522. order'd to be pray'd 
for, 550.. a motion for inviting her to 
England rejected, 643. a remark on this 
incident, 644. her death, 744. 

Sour [dr.] writes againſt dr. Sherlock's de- 
fence of the Trinity, 211. 476. accus'd by 
dr. Sherlock of Sabellianiſm, ib. 

SOUTHAMPTON [e. of] diſſuades the e. of 
Eſſex from a dangerous enterprize, ii. 379. 
condemned together with Eſſex, 383. re- 
ſtored to his eitates and honours, 390. See 
Wriothſley. 


Sou TH-SEA Company, riſe of it, ii. n. 3, 


719. 

. [affairs of that kingdom] 7. 759, 804. 
ii. 244. 111. 32. 

Sraix inraged againſt France, 7:7. 340. [Q. 
of ] convoy'd by the Engliſh to the Groyne, 
383. acceeds to the peace of Italy, 481. 
LK. of] his laſt will, and death, 520. 

SPASIARDsS make a deſcent into Ireland, 72. 
330. conſpire againſt Q. EtizaBeTH, 
369. burn ſome village: in Cornwall, 372. 

SraxiAkps ſucceſsful in Catalonia, ii. 462. 
beaten by the d. of Vendome at Oſtalryc, 
481. alarm'd at the Scotiſh colony of Da- 
rien, 510. Prepare to diſlodge them, 511. 
invade Portugal, 625. 

SPanisn ARMADA, an account of it, zz. 360. 
expedition and defeat, 361, 362. 

SrAxlsH ambaſſador [ Bernardino de Mendo- 
za] complains againit Drake, ii. 330. 
found to be in a plot, and ordered to quit 
the Land, 338. | 

Spar [ baron] forces the French intrench- 
ments in the county of Waes, i. 590. 
bombards Bruges, and takes fort Iſabella, 
624. ſucceſs in Flanders, 642. 

SPEECHES [remarkable] of Caractacus to the 
Emperor, 1. 8. of Boadicia and Paulinus 
to their armies, 10. of Edgar againſt the 
ſecular clergy, 130. of H ENV I, remarks 
on it, 228. of Hubert archbp. of Canter- 

” bury at the coronation of K. Join, 297. 

remarks on it, iv. 

SpeECH of mr. Powle, ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, to the King and Queen on 
their coronation, 1. 357. remarkable, of 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons to K. 
W1LLI1AaM, on preſenting the poll-bill, 368. 
of mr. Price, concerning a grant from K. 
Wir Lian to the earl of Portland, 469. 
K. Wirrtau's on the aſſaſſination- plot, 


471 


©: 0 3 


—— —— 


471. of ſir William Trumball, to ſecond 
it, ib. a ſtudied and elaborate one of K. 
WILLIAM diſreliſh'd by the commons, 
13. remarkable] of the ſpeaker of the 
Route of commons to ſir 2 Rooke, 
572. [ Q. Anx's ] concerning the Scotiſh 
lot, 598. Caged of lord Haver- 
ham, 627. [pathetic and comprehenſive] 
ſuppoſed to be penn'd 'by the lord-keeper 
Cowper, 642. Queen, of Spain's to the 
grandees, 655. [the d. of Marlborough's] 
to the K. of Sweden, 673. of the Queen, 
reſented by ſome members of both houſes, 
681. Q. Ann's, concerning the terms of a 
peace communicated at the congreſs of U- 
trecht, 738. 
SPEECH WITHOUT DOORS, a pamphlet, 7:. 


523. 

"Ra [Hugh] the father, created earl of 
Wincheſter, i. 447. character, ib. recall'd 
trom baniſhment, 448. left in Briſtol by 
the King, 454. taken by Queen IsazerL, 
and hang'd, ib. 

SPENCER [Hugh] the ſon, becomes the chief 
favorite of EDñwWARD II, z. 447. recall'd 
from baniſhment, 448. taken with the K. 
in Wales, 454. hang'd at Hereford, ib. 

SPENCERs [father and ſon] eſtates — by 
Hugh Mortimer, 1. 447. baniſhed by par- 
liament, ib. great power at their return, 
100 ſhew no quarter to their enemies, 
ib. make the Queen uneaſy, 450, 451. 
withdraw with the K. into the Welt, 453. 

SPIREBACH, battle of, z/;. 594. 

SroRTs [books of] publiſhed by K. Jawes1, 
11. 434. burnt, by the parliament's order, 
831. 

SPRAGG [vice-admiral] loſt in an ingagement 
with the Dutch, zz. 138. 

SPRAT [Thomas] biſhop of Rocheſter, one 
of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, quits his 
commiſſion, and why, 7ii. 274. 

SPURS, the battle of, won by K. HENRY 
VIII, zz. zo. 

SqQu1Bs, ſerpents, &c. an act to prevent the 
throwing of them, ii. 499. | 
Squire [Edward] conſpires againſt Q. ELI- 

ZABETH, 7. 377- 

STAFFORD [lord] deſerts the e. of Pembroke, 
1. 699. beheaded, ib. 

STAFFORD [Thomas] raiſes an inſurrection, 
11. 246. 

STarrorD [William, lord] tried for the Po- 

iſh plot, 171. 202. makes an illuſory con- 
eſhon, 203. beheaded, ib. 

STAaFFoRDs [the two] rebel, . 761. one of 
them executed, 762. 
STAHREMBERG [count] takes Balaguer, zi. 

705. 

81 — rox [Henry Grey, e. of ] general for 
the parliament, defeated at Stratſon, zz. 811. 

STANDARD, royal, ſet up at Nottingham, ii. 
784. 

STAaxHoPE [ſir Michael] executed, ii. 218. 

STAawHoPE [major general] appointed envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to King 
CHaRLEs III, and commander in chief of 
the Britiſh forces in Spain, ii. 685. aſſiſts 
fir John Leake in the reduction of Minorca, 
692. takes poſſeſſion of Port-Mahon, 693. 
Kills a Spaniſh general, and wins the bat- 
tle of Almanara, 713. loſes the battle of 
Brihaega and is taken priſoner, 714. 

STANISL aus advanced to the throne of Po- 
land, iii. 2 , | 

STANLEY [lord] ſuſpicious of the protector 
Richand. l- 734. wounded, 735. made 
high conſtable, 745. leaves his ſon hoſtage 
with Richard, 747. raiſes forces, which 
he carries over to the e. of Richmond, 749, 
750. [e. of Derby] made high- conſtable, 
760. 

STaxLEy [fir William] executed for joining 
with Perkin Warbeck, 7. 788. 

STAPLETON [Walter] biſhop of Exeter, his 
character, z. 543 or 540. 

STAR-CHAMBER [court of] aboliſhed, 1. 647. 

STATES-GENERAL Tepaid their charges at the 
revolution, 7ii. 374. aniwer to K. Wir- 
LIaM's ſpeech to them, 531. to mon, 
d' Avaux memorial, 532. aniwer to Queen 
AxN's letter, at her acceſſion, 543. to the 


earl of Marlborough's ſpcech, 544. con- 


cur in the d. of Marlborough's meaſures to 
relieve the Empire, 612. congratulate the 
Queen on the battle of Hochſtadt, 625. 
write to the diet of Ratisbon, concerning 
their deficiency, 675. adviſe the Queen 
not to diſſolve the parliament, 711. con- 
ſent to a congreſs to treat of a peace, 727. 
their letter to the Queen concerning the 
biſhop of Briſtol's declaration, 733. vote 
of the houſe of commons thereupon, 734. 
conſent to a plan for a peace, 739. See 
Dutch. 

STATUTEs, ſee Parliament, acts of. 

STEENKIRK, battle of, zii. 423. 

STEPHEN [e. of Boulogne] grandſon of the 
Conqueror, in favor with his uncle Henry, 
i. 234. aſpires to the crown, ib. clergy 


of England] makes great promiſes to the 
barons, ib. takes an unuſual oath, 245. 


ſubjects a beneficial charter, ib. ſeizes the 
archbp. of Canterbury's revenues, ib. com- 
mits overſights, ib. wars with the Welſh 


out of Normandy, 236. his ſubjects re- 
bel, and invite Maud into England, ib. 
237. hedefeats the Scots, and reduces the 
revolted barons, 237. affection for the K. 
of Scots's fon, ib. falls out with the cler- 
gy, ib. humbles the biſhops, 238. ſum- 
mon'd to a ſynod, ib. beſicges Maud in 
Arundel caſtle, and ſends her to Briſtol, 
239. civil war between him and Maud, 
whom he beſieges again in Wallingford and 
Lincoln, ib. taken priſoner, and put in 


241. exchanged for the e. of Gloucelter, 
242. his enemies excommunicated, ib. 
beſieges Maud in Oxford, who eſcapes, ib. 


and at laſt remains ſole maſler of the king- 
Maud, ib. fails in an attempt to get his 


in the field, and at an interview with him 
agrees on a truce, ib. loſes his ſon Euſtace, 
ib. makes a peace with Henry, and adopts 
him, 245. dies, ib. character, and chil- 
dren, ib. 246. 


STevexs's [mr.] ſermon before the houſe of 
STEVENSWAERT beſieg d and taken by the 


STEwarT [James] writes to penſionary Fa- 
gel about the teſt, 171. 263. 

STEws [public] ſuppreſs d, zz. 190. 

STiGanD, made archbp. of Canterbury, 7. 
159. officiates, tho under ſuſpenſion, and 
without a pall, 173. | 

STILL-YARD, company of German mercha nts 
ſetled there, diſſolved, 11. 219. 

STILLINGFLEET [dr. Edward] made biſhop 


SToOCK-JoBBING, firſt riſe of that infamous 
practice, iii. n. 3, 487. 

SToKE battle, 7. 766. | 

STory [dr] forcibly brought into England, 
and executed, zi. 299. 


in England, 11. 597. 
STRAFFORD ſe. of] ſent to the Hague, to 


Queen's meaſures, 111. 727. appointed ple- 
nipotentiary at the congreſs of Utrecht, ib. 


STRATSON-fight, ii. 811. 

STRICKLAND [Walter] ſent to Holland, and 
neglected, z:. 798. WERE | 

|STRODE [William] one of the five members, 


STUART Robert! ſupports the intereſt of his 
country againſt the Engliſh, 1. 474. takes 
Perth and Sterlyn, ib. 

STUART | James] prior of St. Andrews, levies 
forces in fayor of the Proteſtants, ii. 257. 
created earl of Murray, 270. manages 
the Scotiſh affairs, 272. preſerves the Q. 


STRATFORD {| John] archbp. of Canterbury, | _ | 
has a miſunderſtanding with K. Epwarxo |SuiTaELM, K. of Eſſex, 1. 65. } 

III, 2. 472. fubmits himſelf, 473. See | Sunpar, ſports allowed on that day, . 434. 
543 or 540. SUnDERLAND ſe. of, Robert Spencer] made 


from the earl of Huntley's ſnare, ih. 
credit declines, 276. oppoſes the Q's mar- 
"- with lord Darnley, but without ſuc- 
Ss, ib. vindicated againſt Cambden, 
279, 303, 304. leaves the court, 286. 
accuſed of K. Hexry's murder, but never 
ueſtion d, ib. returns to court, ib. re- 
uſes to ſign a league for the Q's defence, 
287, retires to France, 288. choſen re- 
gent, returns to Scotland, and treats the Q. 
ill, 289. takes poſſeſſion of all the fortreſſes, 
290. left by ſeveral of his party, 292. 
defeats the Queen, ib. ſummon'd by . 
ELiZABETH, goes to York, to debate the 
affair of the Q's guilt, 295. gives infor- 
mations to the diſadvantage of the d. of 
Norfolk, 298. aflaſlinated, 306 


declare for him, ib. crown'd, ib. [N. | STuaxTt [ Eſme] favorite of K. Jaws J. 


11. 329. made d. of Lenox, 331. cha- 
racter, ib. 


ſeizes the late K's treaſures, ib. grants his | STvarT of Oghiltry, another favorite of K. 


James I. i. 329. made e. of Arran, 331. 
character, ib. comes over to the Engliſh 
intereſt, 337. <a 


and Scots, ib. drives his brother 1 heobald | STUuarT [Henry] lord Darnley, obtains leave 


to go into Scotland, . 276, married to 
Mary Q. of Scots, 277. hated by her, 
ib. cauſes Rizzo, the Q's favorite, to be 
aſſaſſinated, 278. abandons Rizzo's mur- 
derers, 279- treated unworthily by the Q. 
281. poifon'd in his retreat to Glaſgow, 
but overcomes the poiſon, ib. careſs d by 
the Q. and perſuaded to go to Edinburg, 
285. murdered, 286. remarks on his 
cataſtrophe, 283—286. debates on it, 295. 
—298, 


irons, 240. his adherents excommunicated, | STuarT [Arabella] couſin-german of King 


James 1, a plot to ſet her on the throne, 
11. 392. dies, 428. ſuſpefted io be poi- 
ſon' d, ib. 


243. gets a ſupply, ib. continues the war, Sr Rr [lord] ſuſpected of the powder plot, 


and fined, 77. 407. 


dom, ib. alarmed by Henry the ſon of | Suzspy, a very large one granted to K. Ep 


WARD III. I. 471, n. 2. 


ſon Euſtace crown'd, 244. meets Henry | Success108 in the houſe of Hanover propoſed 


by the lords, but oppoſed by the commons, 
111. 371. dropp'd on the birth of the d. 
of Glouceſter, ib. reſolution in the Scotiſh 
parliament concerning it, 606. act for the 
ſecurity of it, 642. 


STERLING-MONY, original of that word, i. 193. | Supzury [Simon] archbp. of Canterbury, 


beheaded by Wat Tyler, 1. 412. 


commons cenſur'd, 7. 517. SuETONIuUs PaULINnus, a Roman governor 


in Britain, z. 9 


allies, ziz. 559. SUFFOLK [William de la Pole, e. of ] his ex- 


loits in France, i. 614 or 605, &c. ta- 
— priſoner, 630. negociates a truce, 653. 
gets K. HENRY VI married to Margaret of 
Anjou, 654. created marquis, ib, thank'd 
by the parliament, 655. defends himſelf 
to the King, 656. made duke, 657. com- 
plain'd of, 659. impeached, and ſent to 
the Tower, but ſoon releaſed, 660. ba- 
niſhed, and beheaded in his paſſage, ib. 


of Worceſter, iii. 378. SuFFoLk [Edmund de la Pole, e. of] ne- 


hew of K. Epw ako IV, withdraws to 
F landers, but brought back by K. HExxY 
VII, z. 800. conſpires, and deceived by 
Hexxy, 803. delivered up, and ſent to 
the Lower, 807. beheaded, /. 29. 


STorm, the molt violent that ever was known |SurroLk [two dukes of] die of the ſweating 


ſickneſs, 11. 216. 


STRAFF0RD, [e. of] ſee Wentworth, Thomas. |SurroLx [| dukes of] ſee Brandon Charles, 


and Dorſet. marquis of. 


induce the States-general to come into the Su rrolx, Thomas Howard created e. of, 


it. 390. made lord treaſurer, 417. accu- 
ſed of miſmanagement, and fined 30,000 J. 
431. | 


ſecretary of ſtate,” i/i. 176. preſident of the 
council, and prime miniſter, 253. turns 
Papift, 256. ſuſpected by K. James, 277. 
remoy'd from all his places, 282. 


11. 71 SUNDERLAND [e. of] {et at liberty, iii. 347. 


reflections thereupon, n. 1, ib. reſigns 
his office of ſecretary of ſtate, 498. accuſed 
of arbitrary proceedings, n 1, ib. ſent 
envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
the Imperial court, 63 2. accompanies the 
d. of Marlborough to Berlin, 639. dif- 
mi's'd from his office of ſecretary of ſtate, 
711. SURREY 


— — — ¶ 


Xxliv 


— 


INDE X. 


Surrey [e. of] lord treaſurer, his character, | 


H. 0. 

Surrey [ Henry Howard, e. of] beheaded, 
ii. 191. character, 192, n. 1. 
Svssex [kingdom of] abridgment of its hiſto- 

ry, i. 68, 69. urch of, 92, 93. 

Sussex (e. of, Henry Ratcliff } 1 for 
Q. Max, obtains the honor to be covered 
in her preſence, 11. 230. 

Svza taken by monſ. Catinat, i. 397. te- 
taken by Prince Eugene, 677. 

Swan, ſon of e Goodwin, baniſhed, z. 157. 
infeſts the Engliſh coaſts, ib. kills e. Beorn, 
yet obtains a pardon, 1b. 

SwrAT Me- ſickneſs in London, 1. 756. 1. 
50. affects the Engliſh both at home and 
abroad, 216. account of it, ib. n. 1. 

Swepen [K. of] demands Princeſs Elizabeth 


in but fails, 7. 248. 

SWEDEN rk. of] offers his mediation for a 
peace, 111. 480. his death no hindrance to 
the treaty, 49r. 

Swrers lvice admiral] loſt, 7ii. 138. 

Swexo, K. of Denmark, invades England, 
i. 140, 141. lands in Cornwal, to be re- 
venged for the maſſacre of the Danes, de- 
ſeats the Engliſh, burns ſeveral towns, and 
withdraws, 142. invades England again, 
ib. 143. again, when Ethelred leaves the 
kingdom to him, and he is proclaim'd, 144. 
taxes the Engliſh, and ſoon after dies, 1b. 

Sw exo, K. of Norway, prepares to invade 
England, but is prevented, i. 157. 

Sw1TH1N, St. preceptor to K. ETHELWoLPH, 
& 137. 

ben K. of Eſſex, i. 65. 

Syrvops and Councils, of Whitby, . 84. of 
Oneſteceld, 88. of Hertford, 93. of Hat- 
field, ib. of Becceanceld, 94. of Berk- 
hamſtead, ib. of Cloveſho, ib. of Cal- 
cuith, ib. of Finchale, 95. 2d. of Cal. 
cuith, ib. 2d. of Cloveſho, ib. of Grately, 
136. of Engſham, 171. of Hebba, ib. 
of Wincheſter, 251. of London, ib. of 
Rockingham, 252. national, ib. of Lon- 
don, 398. againſt Becket, ib. of Oxford 
againſt Publicans, ib. of Weſtminſter, ib. 

Armagh in Ireland, 399. of Caſhel, 
for ſeting the church of Ireland on the ſame 
foot with that of England, ib. Lateran, 
in favor of K. Jonn's age, ib. aſ- 
ſembled by Baldwin, ib. of Glouceſter 
and Weſtminſter, ib. of Canterbury, for 
the election of an archbiſhop, ib. another, 
ib. of York, ib. of Weſtminſter, in op- 

ſition to = prohibition, 400. of 
ing. on Romeſcot, ib. Latran, 

ib. of Canterbury, to deliver three men 
to the ſecular power, ib. againſt marriage 
of prieſts, 401. of St. Paul's, ib. of 
London, ib. of Reading, ib. of Nor- 
thampton, ib. of St. Paul's, in which were 
1 certain conſtitutions brought from 

e, ib. of London, againſt Wickliff, 
541 or 538. of Lyons, for receiving the 
Greeks into the Romiſh communion, 541 
or 539. of Reading, to ratify ſome canons 
of the council of Lyons, ib. of Lambeth, 
for the inſtruQtion of prieſts, ib. of Exe- 
ter, on tranſubſtantiation, ib. againſt the 
Templars, 542 or 539. 
feſtivals, and confeſſions, ib. of Magfield, 
on feſtivals, ib. of London, againſt the 
Monks, ib. of Conſtance, 811. of Baſil, 
$14. 7 


AAF [lord] ſent with propoſitions con- 
cerning the peace of Ireland, and 
impriſoned, 11. 708. 

TaBLEs, committees ſo called, erefted by 
the Scots male · contents, ii. 576. reject the 
articles propoſed to them, 5 80. 

TaocasTER and Gisborough fight, ii. 794. 

Taizor [John] bis exploits in France, i. 
630, 639, 643, 045, 649, 651, 664. made 
earl of Shrewsbury, 651. flain, 665.1 

Tarsor | colonel Richard] agent for the 
Iriſh Catholics, petition'd againſt by the 


commons, iii. 138. made e. of Tyrcon- 
ar- 


nel, and lie utenant · general of the Iri 
my, 250. and privy- counſellor to King 
James II, 254. See Tyrconnel. 


Talents, value of the ſeveral kinds of them, 
1. 150, n. 

1 [count] beſieges Rhinefeld, but 
is obliged to abandon the ſiege, 1. 425 
French embaſſador in England, 502. of 
great ſervice to the beſieged in Keyſerſwart, 
$55: takes Traerbach, 561. joins the 

ector of Bavaria, 616. commands joint- 
ly with him at the battle of Hochſtadt, 

17. haughtineſs and errors laid to his 
charge, 618. taken priſoner, 619. with 
ſeveral other French priſoners brought to 
England, 628. ſent to Nottingham and 
Litchheld, 629. 

TaLmasn's [lieutenant-general] prudence and 
bravery at the battle of Landen, 111. 435 
commands a body of troops deſign'd to de- 
ſtroy Breſt harbor, 441. receives his death's 
wound there, ib. dies at Plymouth, ib. 
ſuppoſed to be deſignedly facrificed, n 3, ib. 


| Taxcigs, preſervation of it recommended to 


the commons, 11. 201. demoliſh'd, 224. 

TaxRAGONA ſubdued by the Catalans to 
CARLES III, iii. 640. | 

TaTwir, archbp. of Canterbury, f. 82. 

TavunTon, taken by the marq. of Hertford, 
11. 811. 

TayLor [Rowland] his remarkable execu- 
tion, 11. 240. 

Taxis, embaſſador from Spain, arrives, i. 
392. faid to purchaſe a peace with Eng- 
land, 402. 

TemryLass [ knights] what they were, i. 
322, n. extinCtion of their order, 455. 
TeweLE [fir William] goes to the Hague, 
and concludes an alliance with the States, 
zit. 109. recall'd, on a pretence of giving 
the King information, 119. publicly re- 
call'd, and permited to ſend fr his wife 
and family, whoſe return occaſions a breach 
with the Dutch, 123. his converſation 
with the Prince of Orange, 154. declines 
treating with the French embaſſador, 158. 
makes a league with the States, 160. re- 

tires from court, 194. 

Tzxx150w I dr. Thomas ] attends the d. of 
Monmouth in his laſt hours, zii. 247. an- 
ſwers Popiſh writings in the reign of K. 
James II, 263. made biſhop of Lincoln, 
412. ſucceeds dr. Tillotſon as archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, 445. reconciles the royal 
family, n. 1, 446. 


Texures, [| ſeveral forts of them] 1. 321, 
otes 


notes. 

Tzrxovenns befi and taken by King 
Hengy VIII, * F 

TezsT-acr paſſed, iz. 137. See more con- 

git, 142, 146, 148. 

TEST. oA TR, a neceſſary qualification for all 
preferments, ii. 333. 

TzwxrsBURy-battle, i. 710. 

TRIS forded by Cæſar, i. 4. dried up, 
11. 207. 

THANEs, what they were, and the ſeveral or- 
ders of them, i. 177, 178. 

TranxscrvinG for the ſucceſs in Ireland, iii. 
399- for the preſeryation of their Majeſties, 
426. for the of Ryſwick, 495. for 
the ſucceſſes of the war, 573. on account 
of the victory at Hochſtadt, 625. for the 
victory at Ramellies, 663. for the Union, 
671. for the victory at Malplacquet, 706. 

Tuaux [count] reduces the kingdom of Na- 
ples to the obedience of K. CnaRLES III, 
iii. 678. invades the Papal territories, and 
brings the holy father to reaſon, 692. 

TrxEOBALD, abbot of Bec, elected archbp. 
of Canterbury, i. 237. 

Trxzovorvs, archbp. of Canterbury, his cha- 
racter, i. 81. 

Tusovosius, ſent into Britain, i. 18. he 
drives the Britons northward, repairs and 
fortifies London, and augments the Roman 
provinces, ib. 

TxixiBY [Thomas] made biſhop of Nor- 
wich, ii. 215. ſent by Q. Maxx to de- 
grade Cranmer, 243. ſent plenipotentiary 
to the congreſs of Cambray, 249, n. 6. 

Tz1sTLE [the order of the] reviv'd in Scot- 
land, iii. 605. pretended antiquity of it, 


n. 1, ib. 


2— Cſir John, bart, ] created baron 


Haverſham, zi. 477. 


— 


Nn. Valentine j impriſon'd at the re. 
queſt of the Scotiſh embaſſadors, 41. 384. 
hang'd for calumniating K. Jawzs, 391. 

T roxG-CcasTLE built by Hengilt, z. 29. 

THRoOGMORTON [ fir Nicholas] tricd for re. 
bellion againſt Q. Maxx, . 235. ac- 
quited, and jury fined, ib. complains in 
vain of the Dauphin's ufing the Engliſh 
arms, 256. 

Taxocuokro [fir John] convicted on the 
ſame evidence on which his brother was 
clear'd, ii. 235. 

TaxrocxmMorTON [Francis] conſpires againſt 
Q. EL1zABETH, n. 337. executed, 338. 

Tauncen [general] retakes Ulm, ii. 623, 

Tnuxsr ax, abbot of Ely, betrays that iſle 
to the Conqueror, 1. 206. elected archbp. 
of York, 230. repels the Scots, Who had 
entered England, 237. 

Tarnnxe [ Thomas] murdered in his coach, 
111. 215. 

Taynne | fir Thomas ] created viſc. Wey. 
mouth, iii. 215. 

TiLLoTsoNn [dr. John] dean of Canterbury, 
obliges the Prince of Orange, 1. n. 3, 154. 
writes againſt the Papiſts, 263. dean of St. 
Paul's, made archbp. of Canterbury, 403. 
his death and character, 445. 

TilLy —4 Tſerclas de] defeats a French 
party from Namur, zi. 424. 

Tixcue BRAY [ſiege and battle of] 7. 228. 

Tixpart [Wilham] his tranſlation of the bi- 
ble burned at London, . 137. 

Tis-oex [Hugh O Neal, e. of j begining of 
his rebellion, i. 372. formidable in Ire- 
land, 377. obtains a truce of Eſſex, 378. 
breaks it, and makes great progreſs, 379, 
receives ſuccor from Spain, 385. defeated, 
ib. ſubmits, 386. quits . on pre- 
tence of religion, 410. 

TiTLEs of K. WII IIA and Q. Max, 
acknowledged by moſt of the potentates of 
Europe, 171. 364. : 

TirvuLvs, K. of Eftanglia, f. 44. 

Tirus, his bravery in Britain, 7. 7. 

Tivort [ Nicholas bp. of] the Pope's legate, 
arrives in England, . 313. propoſes to 
K. Joux a ſecond reſignation of his crown, 
ib. abuſes his power, ib. 

ToLEeDo declares for K. CAR LES III, but 
is obliged to return to the allegiance of K. 
Pil ir, 1. 656. 

Tor RATIO [univerſal] eſtabliſhed in Scot- 
land, iii. 334. how received in England, 
ib. act of] rejected by the parliament of 
Scotland, 5 82. ; 

Tomxins, a weaver, burnt for hereſy, 11. 
240. 

Tomexins [mr.] in a plot to force the par- 
liament to peace, ii. 823. hanged, ib. 
Toxace and Poundage, remonſtrances of the 
commons concerning it, iz. 539. ſpeeches 
of K. CxaRLes on the ſame ſubject, 540, 
542. merchants refuſe to pay it, and have 

their goods ſeiz'd, 541, 544- 

ToxGE 4 Ezrael} 4 the Popiſh plot 
to the King, ii. 162. his character, 163. 
examin'd, 165. has a lodging alloted him 
in Whitehall, ib. 

ToxsraL [Cuthbert] burns Tindal's tranſla- 
tion of the bible, z/. 137. firſt biſhop of . 
London, afterwards of Durham, 195. his 
character, ib. indeavors to reſtore Popery, 
198. an attempt to get him condemned, 
21 * and ſee ſuppreſſed, 220. 

„ 229. 

Toa cr [the 2 de] comes to Holland to 
treat of a ce, iii. i to pre- 
e edits? 3 to ſigu 
them, ib. abſtract of them, ib. the ne- 
gociations broke off, 700. makes farthes 
propoſals, 709. letter to mr. Pettecum, ib. 

Toa 1es and Wars, origin of the parties, 
ii. 447. of the names, iii. 195. diſſer- 
tation on their riſe, progreſs, views, ſtrength, 
intereſt and characters, 311—330. : 

Toalks, pleaſed at the elevation of King 
CxarLes II's power, iii. 226. conceive 
a high opinion of K. James II, 236. 

Toxalnoron [e. of ] cruiſes unſucceſsfully, 
iii. 377. commands the Engliſh fleet at 
the Gogh off of Beachy, 390. his conduct 


| blamed, 


TN DEX: 


blamed, n. 5, ib. commited to the Tower, 
and tried by a court-martial, but acquited, 
| 


91. 
To &TONA reduced by the d. of Savoy, 7. 
661. | 
TorTosa ſubdued by the Catalans to King 


CrarLes III, zii. 640. retaken by the d. 
of Orleans, 693. 


TosTo, e. of Northumberland, brother of 
HaroLd II, driven out of his government 


by the Northumbrians, z. 162. a barba- 
rous action of his, ib. prepares to diſturb 
his brother, but is defeated by Morkar, 


165, ſlain, 167, 

TovLon, a deſign on that place concerted, 
iii, 676. the confederate army appears be- 
fore it, ib. the Engliſh fleet comes into the 
road, 677. 
ed, ib. the fiege raiſed, ib. 

TouRnNAMENT, at Chalons, z. 406. at Wind- 
ſor, and the deſign of it, 475. 

Tou ax, beſieged by EDWARD III, z. 472. 
beſieged and taken by K. Henxy VIII, 
1i. 30. treaty concerning it, 36, 42, 49, 
50, 51, 53. Wolſey made adminiſtrator 
of its ſee, 35. its biſhop reſtored by the 
Pope, 42. reſtored to the French, 53. 

Tovkxnay beſieged and taken by the allies, 
111. 701. 

Tov A [monf. de] commands the French 
fleet at the fight off of la Hogue, 7. 420. 
deſtroys the Engliſh and Dutch Smyrna 
fleet, 431. | 

Tower or Loxpox, built by WILLI Au the 
Conqueror, 1. 209. a wall built round it, | 
221. 

TowxshEND [Horatio] created viſc. Townſ- 
hend, /. 215. 

Towrox- battle, i. 686. : 

TrarrBaca taken by the French, 77. 561. 
retaken by the Prince of Heſſe-Caſlel, var 5 

TzaiL-BaTox [ commiſſion of] to pu 
miſdemeanors of great men in poſts, i. 436. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION, abridgment of the an- 


the town and harbor bombard- | 


tient diſputes about it, 1. 253. reflections 
thereon, ib. diſpute concerning it between 
the Popiſh and Proteſtant clergy, ii. 233. 
Traquair [ John Stuart, e. of ] ſent high 
commiſſioner into Scotland, 77. 585. 
inſtructions, 586. 
TakATIESs [ remarkable ] 
and France, for the quiting 
Lewis the French K's ſon, 7. 338. 
terminate all diſputes, 462. between ED- 
warp III and K. Joax of France, reject- 
ed by the States of France, 485. of Bre- 
tigny, between Epward III and France, 
486, 487, 488. between HE xxx IV and 
the Orleans faQtion, 568 ol between 
Henzxy V and the d. of Burgundy, 598 
or 589. of Troye, between K. HEXAT V 
of England, and K. gong fe of F ** 
8, „ or , £91. of Amiens, be- 
1 SN Lewis XI, 718. 
with the ducheſs of Bretagne, 774. with 
CrarLes VIII of France, 783. between 
 Hexxy VIII, and FERDINAND of Arra- 
ii. 18. three, between HEXRY VIII, 
and Lew1s XII of France, 37. of Bruges, 
between CnARLTSs V Emperor, and HEN- 
ry VIII, 69. of Madrid, between CyarLes 
Emperor, and Francis I K. of France, 
88. three, between K. Henzy VIII, and 
Francis I of France, 94. three more, 
96, 97. between England and France, 
186. for the reſtoring of Boulogne, 214. 
of marriage, between Q. Max and Philip 
ſon of CuarLes V, Emperor, 233. be- 
tween Q. ELIZABETAH and the French, 
255. and the Scots, 256. of Edinburg, 
between ELIZABETH and the Scots, 264, 
345. between England, France, and the 
States, 373. between England and the 
States, 378. between England and Spain, 
402. between England and Scotland, 662. 
for a ceſſation of arms between King and 
parliament, 800—805. for a peace, 80g, 
806, 807. between England and Scotland, 
818. at Uxbridge between King and par- 
liament, 849—856. between England and 
the Dutch, 23. 102. , 
TrxEBELLIUS, a Roman governor in Britain, 
1. 11. 


TIExxIAL act paſſed, 1. 445 


46. 
his Tzu TH, 3 


between England TxyTHinG 
of England by Tuvpa, 
to 


TxexT [council of] called by pope Paul III, 
74. 171. opens, and remarks on it, 185. 
| Om of, continued, 187. | 
RESILIAN judge] his cruelty, 1. 51 
favored by K. Riczar II, od on 
the King to be above law, 520. hang'd, 
522. | | 
Trevisa [ John de] his character, i 543 
Or 541. i 
TxEtvos [ſir John] made ſecretary of State, 


zi. 112. Choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, 240. 


Tas vox | fir John] choſen ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, iii. 384. expell'd the 
houſe for bribery, 450. 

TxaLis in caſes bf high-treaſon, a bill for 
regulating them paſles the houſe of com- 
mons, 111. 412. amendments to it in the 
houſe of lords diſagreed to by the commons, 
with the debates on both ſides, ib. the 
bill dropp'd, 414. dropp'd a ſecond time, 
427. paſſes both houtes, 464. has the 
royal aſſent, 467. 


TaIAouIIIE [ la] favorite of CuARLESs VII 
- France, his exp.oits, i. 630, &c. ruin'd, 
37 
Trxmoviiis [la] ſent by Lewis XII into 
Italy, i. 28. repulled by the Swiſſers at 
Ovara, ib. treats without his Sovereign's 


participation, 31. 
RKINOVANTES, the inhabitants of Middleſex | 
and Eſſex, i. introd. xi. n. they ſubmit | 
to Cæſar, 2. 4 


TkipL alliance between Eng'ang, Ho land, 
and Sweden, ii. 109. 

Tauur {Martin Van] admiral of the Dutch, 
ingages admiral Blake in the channel, 2. 
23. his fleet diſperſed, ib. fights again, 
ib. _ for three days, 24. beaten and 

» 26. 

Tauur Cornelius Van] commands under 

bdam, 1. 94. under de Ruyter, 98. 

8 ib. 

RUSSEL | Judge ] attorney for the people at 
the — 2 of EDwWaRD II, makes a 
formal renunciation of his obedience to 
that Prince, i 


by the Saxons to diſ- 

cover it, i. 190. 

xG and Tything courts, 1. 179. 

biſhop of the Northumbrians, i. 86. 

Tuopor [Owen] marries Catherine, dowager 
of HENRTY V, 7. 642. ſent to the Tower, 
ib. iſſue, ib. beheaded, 675. See Hex- 
xy VII, and Jaſper e. of Pembroke. 

TULLIBARDINE * of ] lord high commiſſio- 
ner in Scotland, zz. 478. 

TumvuLTs of the London populace, ii. 711, 
713. of the women, 825. at London, 
908. 

TUuRBERVILLE, an evidence in the Popiſh 
plot, iii. 198. his depoſitions, 202, 203, 
&Cc. - 


TuxEnNE [ marſhal] killed, 27. 147. 

TuxENNE [Prince de] killed at the battle of 
Steenkirk, i. 424. 

Turin beſieged by the French, zz. 66r. 
defended by general Thaun, ib. the ſiege 
raiſed by Prince Eugene, ib. 

TURKETULE re- eſtabliſhes the abby of Croy- 
land, i. 134. is refuſed an azyle, ib. 
reputation, 139. 

Tuxx1L, made d. of Eſtanglia by Canutus, 
1. 148. 

8 [ dr. ] moves in the houſe of com- 
mons to have the d. of Buckingham exa- 
mined, ii. 500. 

Turcuix [John] author of the Obſervator, 
proceedings againſt him, zz. 605. 

TwEEDaALE [marq. of] lord high commiſſi- 
oner in Scotland, 7z1z. 1457: preſents a na- 
tional petition to K. WrLLiam, 518. a 
ſecond time lord high commiſſioner, 606. 

Twxry-roux commiſſioners eſtabliſhed by 
the parliament of Oxford to reform abuſes, 
i. 379. forbid ſending to forein incum- 

bents the revenues of Engliſh benefices, 
_ | Fa 

3.59 Je. of ] ſeizes moſt of the im- 

portant places in Ireland, for King James, 

111. 364. made a duke by King James, 

365. ſtops the maintenance of the univer- 


| ; 


his | 


xlv 
ſity of Dublin, 368. dies at Limerick, 


n. 4, 406 ; 

Tyrone declares for King William, and 
takes Waterford, iii. 376. taken priſoner 
at Cork, 395. 


TYr&EL, a French knight, ſhoots William 
Rufus, 1. 221. 


Tyrus, charter of Ethelwolph for paying 
them, 1. 134. 


VU 

Acancy of the throne, debates there- 
upon, in the convention, zi. 343. 

VALENCIA beſieged, ii. 381. ſubmits to 
King CuaxLEs III, 640. 

VaLenTine [Benjamin] impriſon'd, i. 544. 

VaxDaLs, defeated by e. Goodwin, 1. 149. 

Vane [fir Ralph] executed for a pretended 
conſpiracy, 11. 218. 

Vane [fir Henry] ſecretary of ſtate, choſen 
one of the commitee of ſafety, 54. ex- 
cepted out of the act of indemnity, 67. con- 
demned and executed, 83. 

Vanxes [Peter] and fir Francis Brian, ſent to 
Rome about K. Henry's divorce, ii. 108. 

VaszaL [mr.] an embargo laid on his effects, 

for refuſing to pay tonage and poundage, 

ti, 541. 

VauAx's [ ingineer] letter to the French 
King, concerning the harbor of Breſt, ii. 
n. 2, 441. 

VaucrAlRx, lieutenant of Calais, refuſes the 
e of Warwick admittance, i. 701. made 
governor, ib, 

VauvemonT [Pr.] makes a fine retreat, i. 
461. gives K. WiLLtam notice of the in- 
tended invaſion, 40. 

VauGnax (capt. Thomas] executed for high- 
treaſon, iii. 490. 

UsBa, the Dane, his exploits and death, i. 
109, 110. 

Vecrtius BoLanus, a Roman governor in 

Britain, 1. 11. 

Vexaxr [St.] taken by the allies, zi. 713. 

VenaBLts Ir. ] ſent againſt the Spaniards 
in the Welt-Indies, 1 32. miſcarries, 
and is impriſon'd at his return, 33. 

Venvome Id. de] beats the Spaniards at O- 
ſtalric, zi. 481. takes Verceil, Yvrea and 
Verrue, 624. Nice and Villa Franca, 
640. ſent to command in Flanders, 653. 
commands there under the d. of Burgundy, 
686. | 

VENETIAN affairs, an account of them, ii. 
9, 10, &c. views of that ſtate, 24. 

VENICE [Doge of ] writes a letter to cardinal 
Wolley, #4. 56. 

VExLo beſieged by the Prince of Naſſau Saar- 
bruck, i. 557. a deſcription of the place, 
n. 3, ib. ſurrender'd by capitulation, 
558. | 

VenuT1vs, K. of the Brigantes, enters into 
an alliance with the Romans, 1. 8. 

VERAC, agent of France, who was ſent to 
toment the Scots diviſions, taken at Scarbo- 
rough, 11. 322. 

VERanivs, a Roman governor in Britain, 7. 


9. 

* taken by the d. de Vendome, iii. 
W | 

Vere (ſir Francis] his bravery in the Cadiz 
expedition, zi. 373, n. 23 3. ſent em- 
baſſador to the States, 376. diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf at the battle of Newport, 380. and 
at the ſiege of Oſtend, 384. 

Vere [fir Horatio] leads a few troops to aſſiſt 
the Elector Palatine, 11. 441. 

VERNEvV1L- battle, in which the French are 
defeated, 7. 618 or 610. the place taken, 
ib. | 

VEerRvuE taken by the d. of Vendome, ii. 


624. 

Pep firſt K. of the Eſt-angles, i. 44. 

VicTorinus ent into Britain, i. 19. 

VictuaLLERs of the fleet turn'd out of their 
imploy, 111. 381. 

V 160, the French fleet and Spaniſh gallions 
deltroy'd there, ii, 567. reflections on 
that expedition, n. 3, 569. 

ViLLADaR1as [the marq. de] account of the 
expedition to Cadiz, iii. n. 3, 567. 

V1iLLAFRANCA taken by the d. de V endome, 
iii. 640. 

M VIx LAN- 


=o OCR ES — — — 


Ixvi 


—_ 


I ND'E X 


— 


Viitans [ matſh. de] lays the circles of Swa- 
bia and Franconia under contribution, . 
678. ovtwitted in his own way, n. 2, 
500. defeated at the battle of — — 
702. deceiv'd by the d. of Marlborough, 
722. forms two deſigns, but ſucceeds in 
neither, 723. an inſtance of his vanity, 
with de ca that occaſion, n. 2, ib. pro- 
claims a ſuſpenſion of arms with England, 

37. takes Marchiennes, fort Scarpe, 
Dems, Queſnoy, and Bouchain, 738. with 
Prince Eugene, concludes a peace between 
the Emperor and France, 745. ; 

*VitLEeroOyY commands the French army in 
Flanders, iii. 460. attempts to ſurprize 
Prince Vaudemont, 461. takes Dixmuyde 
and Deynſe, ib. bombards Bruſſels, ib. 
taken priſoner at Cremona, 537. a deſi 
of his fruſtrated, 389. retreats before 
d. of Marlborough, 637. is defeated at 
the battle of Ramellies, 649. his precipt- 
tate flight, 650. 

VitLtitss [George] an account of him, i. 
424. made cup bearer to K. James I, ib. 
commits a miſdemeanor, pardon d, and re- 
commended by the Queen, 425. made 

ntleman of the bed-chamber, and highly 
Evourt, ib. inſtructed by Abbot, ib. 
rules all at court, 428, 435. created e. of 
Buckingham, 432. and privy- counſellor 
of Scotland, 434. letter to Gondomar 
concerning the Palatinate, 442. his mo- 
ther in great power, 443- goes to Spain 
with Prince Charles, 468. created d. of 
Buckingham, 473. returns home with 
the Prince, 475. explains the pretended 
reaſons for breaking off the match with 
Spain, and is applauded, 478. ſuſpected 
by the King, and like to be diſcarded, 481. 
procures the diſgrace of the lord-trealurer 
and the e of Briſtol, 482. ſuſpected of 
K. Jauzs's death, 487, 489. becomes 
favorite to K. CHarLes, 489. ſpeech to 
explain one of that King's, 503. informed 
of his intended profecution, 505. declara- 
tion againſt him, 506. choſen chancellor 
of Cambridge, 508. ſupported by the 
King, anſwers the commons charge, ib. 
expedition to the Iſle of Rhee, 520. mur- 
dered by Felton at his return, 541. 

Vilttiers [George] d. of Buckingham, fon 
of the former, defeated near Kingſton, 1. 
910. one of the cabal, iii. 116. character, 
ib. ſent embaſſador — — 118. 

ions propoſed to him by the parlia- 
— 141. makes a ſpeech, to prove the 
parliament diſſolvd, 151. fent to the 
Tower, but ſoon re „ib. dies, 262. 

ViLLigss [fir Edward] created a baron and 
viſcount of England, ii. 402. nam'd ple- 


nipotentiary for a treaty of peace, 489. 
made e. of Jerſey, and em or extraor- 
dinary to the States-general, 494. 


' Virert [Polydore] archdeacon of Wells, per. 


mited to retire into Italy, and enjoy his 
benefices, 11. 215. | 
'V1iscouxT, origin of that title, z. 177. 
ULFXETEL, d. of Eſtanglia, defeated by the 
Danes, i. 142, 144. his character, 143. 
ULxoTH, a Saxon lord, purſued by Brithrick, 


1. 143. 

Urm ſei'd by the Elector of Bavaria, 77. 
561. a deſcription of the place, n. 2, ib. 
retaken by general Thungen, 623. 

Urerius MARCELLUsS, a Roman governor in 
Britain, i. 14. his ſucceſs, ib. 

ned os — v. John de Courcy. 

Union of England and Scotland propoſed, 
and preſſed by K. James1, 7. 401. de- 

on, 409. rejected, ib. propos'd 
by K.WiLLiam, 1. 518. a bill brought 
into parliament for that purpoſe dropp'd, 
ib. an act inabling her Majeſty to appoint 
commiſſioners for that purpoſe, 550. the 
like act paſs'd in Scotland, 553. commil- 
ſioners appointed purſuant to thoſe acts, and 
their proceedings, ib. a ſtop put to the 
progreſs of them, ib. reſolution of the 
Scotiſh parliament concerning it, 606. an 
act to forward it paſs'd it England, 643. 
com miſſioners again appointed, 661. meet 
and agree upon preliminaries, ib. articles 
of the Union agreed on, 662. an abſtract 


of them, ib. proceedings in Scotland con- | Was [pretended Pr. of] his birth, 7:3. 339. 


cerning it, 664. tumults on that account, 
ib. petition againſt it, ib. the articles 
burnt, ib. ratified in Scotland, 665. de- 
bates on them in the houſe of _—_— of 
England, proceedings thereupon in 
the houſe 42. ib. ratified in England, 
ib. the Scots indeavor to diſſolve it, 741. 

UniversITIEs, moſt of them decide in favor 
of K. Henry's divorce, ,. 116. remarks 
on their conduct herein, 131. 

VorsT1vus [Conrad] ſucceeds Arminius in his 
profeſſorſhip, 11. 415. declaration againſt 
him by K. James I, 416. 

VorT1GERN elected King of the Britons, i. 
22. his character, ib.“ he calls in the 
Saxons to aſſiſt him againſt the northern 
nations, 23. gives Hengiſt ſome lands, 
and adviſes the Saxons to ſettle in Britain, 
29, 30. falls in love with Rowena, and 
gives her father the county of Kent, 30. 
the Britons diſlike him, ib. his wars with 
the Saxons, 32, 33. he divides the king- 
dom with Ambroſius, 33. the Britons 
turn their arms againſt him, and burn him 
in a caſtle of Cambria, 35. 

VorTIMER, the ſon of Vortigern, made his 
father's collegue, 7. 32. his enmity to the 
Saxons, 31, 32. his death, 33. 

VoweL [Peter] conſpires againſt Cromwell, 
iii. 28. hanged, ib. 

Urusro, e. of Northumberland, ravages the 
counties which take part with the Danes, 
7. 145. ſurrenders to Canutus, who cauſes 
him to be ſlain, 146. 

UTRECHT, union of, concluded, t. 329. 

UTRECHT fix'd upon for the congreſs to treat 
of a general peace, 7ii. 727. the congreſs 
opened, 731. propoſals made by the 
French, received with indignation, 734. 
her Majeſty's ſpecific demands, ib. a dif- 
ference concerning the manner of treating, 
ib. the conferences ſuſpended, ib. the 
treaty of peace concluded and fign'd, 739. 
the Emperor's miniſter proteſts againſt it, 
ib. abſtract of it, 740. proclaim'd, 741. 
communicated to the houſe of commons, ib. 
abſtraQ of the treaty between Great-Britain 
and Spain, 743. 

Uxsr1DGE treaty, . 849—856. 

W 


Wa: [fir William] clerk of the council, 
ſent embaſſador to Spain, 11. 338. 
to the Queen of Scots, ib. 
Wape 2 Cooper] ſhot for cowardice, 
4+ 


11. 5 


Wacer's [commodore, now fir Charles] ſuc- 


ceſs in the Weſt. Indies, 7#/, 693. 

WacsTary [fir Joſeph] conſpires againſt 
Cromwell, 111. 31. furpriſes Salisbury, ib. 
defeated, but eſcapes, 32- | 

Waxe [dr.] made biſhop of Lincoln, 777. 63r. 

Waxes and Revels, ſupported by K. CARLESG, 
11. 559. offenſive to the Puritans, ib. 

WaKkerFiELD [battles of] z. 764. 1. 813. 

WaxkuA ffir George] tried for the Popiſh- 
plot, iii. 193. but acquited, ib. 

Walcor [captain] tried and condemned for 
the Rye houſe· plot, ii. 217, 218. executed, 
220. | 

WaLcoukr, the battle of, fi. 377. 

WaLpeck [Pr. of] loſes the battle of Flerus, 
111. 397. offers Luxemburg battle a ſecond 
time, ib. 

WALDEGRAVE [James, lord] ſent embaſſador 
to France, 7ii. 289. 

Warts, the Britons retreat thither, 7. 45. 
acquiſitions of the Engliſh there, 217. ex- 
pelitions of WiLL1am Rurus thither, 218, 
219,220. gory 358, 361. ſubdued by 
Epwarpl, and united to England, 409. 

expeditions of Hex&y LV thither, 555 or 


3» 554+ 

Warm (Fr. of Lleweline] a peace concluded 
with him, 1. 319. does homage to K. 
HER III, and puts himſelf under his 
protection, 355. offers to become vaſſal to 
the Pope, 361. found a dangerous neigh- 
bour to the Engliſh, 406. excules himſelf 
from doing homage, ib. attack'd by Ev- 
wWaRD1, ſubmits to hard terms, 407. de- 
feated and ſlain, 409. head ſet upon the 
Tower of London, id. 


| 


inquiry into his ſuppoſititious birth ſet on 
foot, but dropp'd, 343. 

WaLExs (William) Firn up the Scots to 

take arms, i. 432. drives the Engliſh out 

of Scotland, and is declared regent by the 
army; id. beat at Falkirk by K. Epward 
I, ib. confers with Robert Bruce, and di- 
veſts himſelf of the regency, ib. harafles 
K. Epward, by whom he is unfairly put 
to death, 433. 

WALKER far. George, rector of Donagh- 
more] raiſes a regiment for the ſervice of 
K. WIrLIau, zu. 385. defends the long 
cauſey at Londonderry, with great courage, 
ib. choſen governor of Londonderry, ib. 
defends that city with t bravery, 366. 
performs the functions of governor, capf ain, 
ſoldier and divine, ib. lays down his com- 
miſſion, after the raiſing of the ſiege, and 
goes to England, 367. receives the thanks 
of the houſe of commons, n. 1, ib. Kkill'd 
at the battle of the Boyne, 388. 

Walker [captain] ſucceſsful at Guadelupe, 
1. 584. [fir Hovendon] unſucceſsful expe- 
dition to Canada, 724. reflections on that 
expedition, n. 1, 2, 725. 

Warrzx [Edmund] an account of his plot, 
11. 822. fined and baniſt'd, 824. 

WALLE& [fir William] takes Farnham, Win- 
cheſter, Chicheſter, &c. 77. 794. defeats 
lord Herbert of Ragland, 808. joins Eſſex 
before Reading, ib. ſent into the Weſt, 
811. defeated by the e. of Hertford at 
Lanſdown, 812. belieges the Devizes, ib. 
defeated at Roundway-down, ib. quarrels - 
with Eſſex, ib. ſent again into the Weſt, 
839. hasa few K lord Hop- 
ton, ib. wins the battle of Arlesford, 840. 
follows the King, whom he ingages at 
Cropedy- bridge, 841. his army recruited, 
844. takes the field again, 846. pre- 
ſent at the ſecond battle of Newbury, ib. 

WaLLEk [ſir Hardreſs] one of the commiſ- 
4 appointed to treat with the army, 
11. 883. 

WAaLLER [fir William] finds the model of . 
pretended plot in a meal-tub, and thence 
calls it the Meal-tub-plot, zi. 194. 

WaLlL1iSHLAND, a name given by the Saxons . 
to Cambria, now Wales, 3. 45. 

WaLlsNncHam [Thomas] the hiſtorian, i. 
822. n. 

Wals txonau {ſir Francis] a creature of lord 
Burleigh's, ſent embaſſador to France, it. 
311. againſt Q. ELIz AZETAu's marriage 
with the d. of Anjou, 33 2. ſent embaſſador 
to the King of Scots, 336. diſcovers a 
conſpiracy, which haſtens the Queen of 
Scots trial, 346, 347. contrives to retard 
the Spaniſh expedition, 3 59, n. 3. dies 
very poor, 36 

WaLTER [archbiſhop of York] his character, 

403. 


© 
| WaLTers [Lucy] the d. of Monmouth's mo- 


ther, reported to have been lawfully mar- 
ried to K. CARLES II, ii. 196. 

WALT HOF r, ſon of e. Siward, defends York 
againſt K. WILLIAM I, i. 204. the King 
pardons him, and gives him his niece in 
marriage, ib. created e. of Northampton 
and Handngdon, ib. made e. of Nor- 
thumberland, ib. 207. ingages in a con- 
ſpiracy, of which he repents and informs 
the King, 208. pardon revoked, and he 
is beheaded, 209. deem'd a martyr, ib. 

WaLwokTH [William] mayor of London, 
kills Wat-Tyler in Smithfield, f. 513. 

Wan begun with great diſadvantages on the 
ſide of the allies, 111. 554. 

Warren [John de Warren, e. of] makes a 
reſolute anſwer to K. Epwasv's officers, i. 
408. 

WazrReEN [John de Warren, e. of] enters into 
a confederacy againſt K. Epwaso II, i. 

2. 

Wanna u [William] archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, informs K. HEXT VIII of Wolley's 
oppreſſions, 77. 55. 

Warwick [Guy de Beauchamp, e. of ] en- 
ters into a confederacy againſt K. Epwarp 
II, f. 442. his violent procedure with re- 
gard to Piers Gaveſton, 443. * to 

erve 
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ſerve the King againſt the Scots, 444- 

Warwick [ Thomas de Beauchamp, e. of! 
made ſole governor of King RI cuARD II, 
i. 511. ſeized, and ſent to the Tower, 

525. condemned, and baniſhed, 5 26. 

Warwick [Richard de Beauchamp, e. of ] 
commands in France for Hz une VI, i. 623 
or 614, &c. made governor to K. Hew- 
ey VI, 627 or 618. | 

Warwick [Richard Nevil, e. of ] his ex- 
ploits in favor of the d. of York, 666— 
676. gets Edward e. of March, ſon of the 
d. of York, elected King, 676. concludes 
the K's marriage with Bona of Savoy, 693. 
reſents his marrying Elizabeth Woodville, 
ib. withdraws from court extremely in- 
cenſed, 696. draws his own brothers, and 
the d. of Clarence into the defign of de- 
throning Epwarr, 698. partiſans routed, 
ib. routs the Royaliſts, 897 declares for 
the rebels, 700. takes K. EDpwaR D, who 
—_— ib. retires to France, and treats with 
Q. MarGarerT, 701. returns to England, 
frees, and reſtores K. Henzy, 702, 703. 
Clarence and he declared governors. of the 
Kingdom, 704. made high-admiral, 706. 
deſerted by Clarence, 707. defeated and 
ſlain, 708, 709. 

Warwick [Edward Plantagenet, e. of] ſon 
of George duke of Clarence, ſent to the 
Tower, 1. 755. ſhewn in public, to ſatisfy 
the people, who take Simnel for him, 764. 
conſpires with Perkin Warbeck, and be- 
headed, 798. 

Warwick (e. of] ſee John Dudley. 

Warwick Robert Rich, e. of] high admi- 
ral of the parliament's army, purſues the 
Pr. of Wales to Helvoetſluys, 11. 90g. ſides 
with the army and the Independents, 930. 

Warwick [Edward, e. of] tried for the 
murder of Richard Coote, Eſq; and found 
guilty of man-ſlaughter, zi. 510. 

WasnixcToN [| colonel } makes a breach in 
the walls of Briſtol, 27. 809. 

War TrLex kills a collector of the poll- 
tax, 7. 512. marches to London at the 
head of 100,000 men, and beheads the 
archbp. of Canterbury, nobility, judges, 
&c. ib. meets K. RichARD II, in Smith- 
field, and is killed by the mayor of Lon- 
don, 513. 

WaTERFoRD ſurrenders to K. WiLL1am, 
it. 392. 

Warsox [dr.] deprived of the biſhopric of 
St. David's for ſimony, ii. 631. 

Weavers uproar, ii. 374- 

Wenz [major-general] gains the ever memo- 
rable battle and victory of Wynendale, iii. 
690. his juſt encomium, 691. 

Wers [lord] beheaded, f. 701. 

WeLLs [fir Robert] raiſes troops in Lincoln- 
ſhire for the e. of Warwick, i. 700. de- 
feated, ' and beheaded, 701. 

WeLsn, pay tribute to WiLL1am the Con- 
queror, 1 209. defeat the Engliſh, 235. 
wars with the Engliſh, 217, 218, 219, 
220, 260, 344. riſe in favor of King R1- 
CHARD II, but disband again on his not 
coming to join them, 529 or *527. rebel 
under Owen Glendour, 553 or 551. beaten 
by Prince Henry, 560 or 558. combine 
in favor of K. CHARLES, iz. 907. 

WeLwoop [ dr. ] cenſured for a pamphlet 
call'd Mercurius Reformatus, zz. 411. made 
FRE in ordinary to King WILLIAu, 
n. 3, ib. 

WexTworTH [ William, lord] tried for the 
ſurrender of Calais, and acquited, iz. 247. 

WenTworTH fir Thomas] his ſpeech con- 
cerning grievances, ii. 523. goes over to 
the K's party, and made preſident of the 
council at York, 556. lieutenant-general 
of the army, deputy of Ireland, and e. of 
Strafford, 592. ſubſcribes 20,000 J. for the 

King, ib. complain'd of, 645, 664. ac- 
cuſed of high-treaſon, 645. ſent to the 
Tower, ib. attainted, 664. petitioned 
againſt, ib. trial. 671-576. articles a- 
gainſt him, 672—675. letter to the King, 
677. beheaded, ib. reaſons for and againſt 
him, ib, 678. 

WEREFRED, St. biſhop of Worceſter, i. 138. 

Weeszx (kingdom of ] abridgment of its 


hiſtory, . 75. [church of] 89, 9o. 
Ws5T-Inpi n e of our expeditions 
thither, ii. 395. Scotiſh act for carrying 
— a trade thither, in es and the Eaſt- 
ies, 457. oppoſed by the parliament 
in England, W droftcrs order'd to 
be impeach'd, 468. uneaſy at the ſtop of 
their ſubſcriptions, 503. their petition to 
the Scotiſh parliament, ib. addreſſes on 
this account to K. WILLI Au, ib. they 
ſetle a colony at Darien, ib. their letter to 
the lord Seafield, 510. his anſwer, by di- 
rection of K. WILLIAM, 511. 

Wrsruixsrzx [hall] built, z. 221. [church] 
rebuilt, 340. 

WesTM1nsTER [abbot of ] flying for a con- 
ſpiracy, dies with fear, i. 551 or 550. 

W esTMINnSTER-conference, concerning a 
peace between K. Eowarp LV and the e. 
of Warwick, 1. 700. concerning matters 
of religion, ii. 255. 

WesTM1INSTEr-afſembly, zi. 814, &c. write 
to the churches abroad in defence of the 
parliament, 834. 

WesTrMoRELANnD [Ralph Nevil, e. of] te- 

warded by K. Henay IV, i. 544 or 543. 
takes the heads of a conſpiracy by ſtrata- 
gem, 559. 
ESTMORELAND [ Charles Nevil, e. of] 
takes Scarborough, and makes Stafford the 
rebel priſoner, 11. 246. conſpires againſt 
Q. EL1zaBETH and ſecretary Cecil, 299. 
outlaw'd, 3o1. 

Ws rom conveys poiſon to fir Thomas Over- 
bury, #. 420. 

WesTow (fir Richard] his embaſſy to Bruſ- 
ſels, 11. 462. made e. of Portland, and 
lord high-treaſurer, 541. 

WHaRToON Thomas, lord] ſent to the Tower 
for a ſpeech in the houſe of lords, zi. 151. 

Wuakrox [mils] an heireſs, carried away, 
Hi. 399. 

WararTon [e. of ] made lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, 693. delivers up his commiſſion, 
ui. 712. 

WHaeELER [fir Francis] commands a ſquadron 
in America, iii. 433. drowned in the 
Streights, 440. 

WaeTsToxE (rear-admiral] ſucceſsful in the 
Weſt-Indies, zi. 584. 

Wurcs and Tories, origin of the parties ſo 
called, ii. 447. of the names, zz. 195. 
diſſertation on their riſe, progreſs, views, 
ſtrength, intereſts, and characters, 311— 
330- 

WariTEeBREaD [Thomas] provincial of the 
Jeſuits, tried for the Popiſh plot, 711. 173. 
executed, 174. 

WHarTEBREAD [the Jeſuit] apprehended, it,. 
180. tried, 189. executed, 191. pro- 
teſtation at the gallows, ib. 

WHITEHALL-PALACE, obtain'd by K. Hen- 
RY VIII, #. 127. n. 2. a fire there, 7. 
402. Wholly deſtroy'd by fire, excepting 
the ueting-houſe, 498. 

WaiTELock [ Bulſtrode] one of the commiſ- 
ſioners appointed to treat with the King, 
zi. 849. one of the commiſſioners of ſafety, 
iii. 54. n. 1. dies, 149. 

Wulrzgx, council of, i. 84. 

Wurreier [John] archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
dies, 11. 394. character, ib. 

Wulrrmorox [Richard] mayor of London, 
i. 570 or 567. 

WairwokrTa [Charles, efq;] appointed em- 
baſſador i to the Czar of Muſ- 
covy, 111. 717. 

WIBBA, K. of Mercia, i. 59. 

Wickaam [William of] biſhop of Win- 

cheſter, i. 570 or 567. 

Wicktirr [John] begins to publiſh his doc- 

trines, and occaſions a commotion, i. 498. 

explains his opinions about the Eucharilt, 

and is filenced, 499. account of him, 538 

or 536. articles maintain'd by him, 539 

or 536. much followed, 539 or 537. 

ſummon'd to St. Paul's, and ſupported by 

- d. of Lancaſter and - 2 lord marſhal, 

ib. proſecution pon'd, 540 or 537. 

Cited - —_ ſuffered to pals the 

reſt of his life quietly, ib. followers in- 

creaſe, 540 or 538. books ordered to be 


burned, 566 or 563. 


Wiextirrirzs, vindicated, with regard to 
Wat Tyler's rebellion, /. 514. ſeparate 
from the reſt of the church, 540 or 538. 
preſent a memorial to the parliament, ib. 
See Lollards. 

WipparixcTon [lord] defeated, ii. 813. 

WipkeD and SwaBEeRT, Kings of Kent, i. 


67. 

Wicur [ Iſle of] K. CayarLEs I eſcapes 
thither, 11. 892. treats there with the 
Scots, 869, &c. removed thence, 927. 

WicHaro, archbp. of Canterbury, z. 81. 

Wilpman [major] taken up by Cromwell's 
order, ii. 31. a declaration found in his 
houſe, ib. excepted out of a general par- 
don, 279. his memorial concerning the 
Pretender's birth, 280. 

WiLrord [William] fails to Britany with- 
out commiſſion, and revenges an affront gi- 
ven by the Britons, z. 558 or 556. 


Wirraid, biſhop of the Northumbrians, 


ſupplanted, 1. 86. reſtored, 87. depoſed, 
88. made biſhop of Hagulſtadt, ib. con- 
verts the South-Saxons, 92. 

WiLL, pretended one of E.pw ARD the Con- 
teſſor, in favor of William the Baſtard, i. 
159. of Hexngxy VIII, # 190, 191, 193. 

W1LL1am the Paſtard, acknowledg'd d. of 
Normandy, 1. 196. war with France, ib. 
comes into England to viſit K. EkpwarD, 
159, 197. indeavors to gain Harold to his 
intereſt, 161. prepares to invade England, 
165. ſends an embaſly without ſuccets, ib. 
ſupplied with mony by private men, and in- 
gages ſome neighboring Princes in his caule, 
166. makes a deſcent into England, 167. 
contents of his manifeſto, ib. ſends ano- 
ther embaſly to inſult Harold, which Ha- 
rold returns, ib. ſends four propoſals, 
which are all rejected, 168. ſtratagem in 
the battle of Haſtings, by which he de- 
feats Harold, 169. conduct after the bat- 
tle, ib. 197. conſiderations on his expe- 
dition to England, 1 755 takes Dover, 197, 
198. approaches London, and is per- 
plex'd, 198. the clergy his friends, ib. 
the keys of London preſented him, 199. 
the crown offer'd him, which after ſome 
pauſe he * ib. crown'd by Stigand, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ib. coronation 
oath, ib. reflection on his good fortune, 
ib. 200. makes a diſtribution of Harold's 
treaſures, 200. receives preſents from the 
people, and confirms their privileges, ib. 
miſtruſts the Engliſh, ib. founds Battle- 
abby, and then takes a tour into Normandy, 
ib. his regents oppreſs the people, 201. 
cauſes of the miſunderſtanding between him 
and the Engliſh, ib. renews the Danegelt, 
ib. which is rigorouſly executed, 202. 
beſieges Exeter, which had revolted, and 
pardons the inhabitants, ib. confiſcates 
the eſtates of Harold's friends, ib. receives 
the ſubmiſſion of Edwin and Morkar, who 
had rebell'd, 203. builds citadels in the 
principal towns, ib. diſarms the Engliſh, 
and eſtabliſhes the Corfue, ib. proclama- 
tion in favor of the Normans, ib. marches 
againſt the Danes, and bribes their gene- 
ral to withdraw, 204. waſtes Northum- 
berland, ib. gives the Engliſh eſtates and 
imployments to foreiners with great pro- 
fuſeneſs, 205. violates the charters of the 
clergy, and robs the monaſteries, ib. de- 
Poſes ſeveral biſhops and abbots, ib. ap- 
peaſes two inſurrections, 206. ſeverity to 
the rebels, 207. marches into Scotland, 
and concludes a peace with the Scotiſh 
King, ib. goes to defend Normandy from 
the French, ib. refuſes homage to the 
Pope, and forbids his ſubjects to own any 
Pope without his approbation, 208. cruſhes 
a plot in the begining, ib. cruelty to the 
conſpirators, 209. goes to Newt, and 
brings his ſon Robert, who had rebell'd, 
to ſubmiſſion, \.ib. builds the Tower of 
London, ib. inrols every man's eſtates 
and effects in the doom's day-book, 210. 
revenues, ib. makes new foreſt, ib. erects 
new courts of juſtice, ib. attempts to 
aboliſh the Engliſh language, 211. par- 
tiality to the Normans, ib. taxes his ſub- 
jects for a defence againſt the Danes, and 

again 


—— 
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again on the knighting of Prince Henry, 
ib. makes war againſt France, 212. falls 
ill, acknowledges his uſurpation, and dies, 
ib. character and children, 213. remarks 
on his title of Conqueror, ib. 

WiLLitam Rurvs, or red-hair, ſon of the 
Conqueror, recommended to the people by 
his father, 1. 212. intrigues for ſecurin 
the crown, 214. crown'd, ib. [II X. of 
England] character, ib. a conipiracy a- 
gainſt him, in favor of his eldeſt brother 
Robert, ib. the conſpirators take up arms, 
and ſeize diverſe places, whereupon he at- 
tacks and takes his uncle Odo, 215. 
baniſhes the biſhop of Durham, and puts 
an end to the affair, ib. oppreſſions and 
tyrannies, 216. ſeizes the vacant benefices, 
ib. attacks his brother Robert in Nor- 
mandy, but is brought to a treaty, ib. joins 
Robert againſt Henry, but withdraws diſ- 
ſatisfied, ib. 217. runs the hazard of his 
life, 217. marches into Scotland, and, at- 
ter bad ſucceſs, makes peace with Malcolm, 
ib. ſhews tokens of repentance in a fit of 
ſickneſs, 218. fills the vacant benefices, 
ib. on recovery, fails in his promiſes, and 
continues to oppreſs his ſubjects, ib. for- 
bids their going out of the kingdom, ib. 
make war on his brother Robert, ib. 219 
raiſes mony by an extraordinary method, 
229. marches twice againſt the Welſh, 
ib. cruſhes a rebellion in the north, with 
danger to his perſon, ib. ſeizes the tem 
poralities of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
220. extorts mony from his ſubjects to lend 
his brother Robert, ib. wars with France, 
ib. with the Welſh, ib. builds London- 
bridge, a wall round the Tower, and Weſt⸗ 
miniter - hall, 221. takes the count de la 
Fleche priſoner, ib. is accidentally kill'd 
in hunting, ib. character, ib. 222. ob- 
ſervations on the writers of his life, 222. 

WilLtitam III, Prince of Orange, comes to 
England, iii. 119. made captain general 
and admiral to the States, 127. admited 
Stadtholder, 128. refuſes to be corrupted 
by the K. of France, ib. loſes a battle, 
152. arrives in England, 154. differs 
with King CyarLes II, who wants him to 
make peace with France, before he con- 
ſummates the marriage which he came a- 
bout, ib. married to the princeſs Mary, 
and returns to Holland, ib. receives a fa- 
vor from dr. Tillotſon, ib. n. 3. offers to 
head K. James's army againſt the duke of 
Monmouth, 246. Engliſh noblemen and 
gentlemen repair to him, 276. meaſures 
taken by him, ib. intention declared, 278. 


declaration, 282. ſets fail, but has his fleet 


diſperſed by a tempeſt, 284. writes to the 
Engliſh army and fleet, ib. fails a ſecond 
time, and lands at Torbay, 285. marches 
to Exeter, ib little incouraged at firſt, but 
at laſt joined by many gentlemen, 286. 
comes to Salisbury, ib. ſends propoſals to 
the King, 290. ſent to by the lords, 291. 
re-aflembles the K's army, 292. arrives 
at St. James's, 293. aſſembles the peers 
about London, ib. addreſſed to aſſume the 
government, and call a convention, 295, 
342. takes the advice of ſeveral old mem- 
bers of parliament, ib, communicates in 
the church of England, 296. ſends for the 
princeſs, 297. letter to the convention, ib. 
addreſs'd by the two houſes, ib. offer'd 
the crown, 309. mealures taken with him, 
335- hatred of Lewis XIV, 336. his 
intereſt advanced by the birth of the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales, 339. is invited to 
England, ib. accepts of the invitation, 340. 
diſpoſition of the Engliſh nation towards 
him, 341. ſnares laid in his way, 342. 
he ſummons a convention, ib. his reſer- 
ved behavior, 346. he declares his mind 
to ſome lords, ib. is proclaim'd King joint- 
ly with the Princeſs, as Queen, 347. [III 
King of 2 — proclaim'd, ib. his let- 
ter to the States-general, ib. appoints a 
privy-council, and the great officers of ſtate, 
348. his firſt ſpeeck to the convention- 
parliament, 349. remits the duty on fire- 
hearths, 352. artful anſwer to an addreſs 
of both houſes, ib. ſpeech in favor of the 


* 


Diſſenters, with the debates thereupon, ib. 
353 an enemy to perſecution, 355- his 
etter to the convention of Scotland, 3 59 
proclaim'd in Scotland, a remarkable ſay- 
ing of his, n. 4, ib. enters into an alli- 
ance with the Emperor, Empire, Spain, 
and the Dutch, 377. to New-market 
and Cambridge, 378. ſpeech of his own 
compoſing, 379. his reaſons for it, and 
exceptions againſt it, n. 1, ib. dines in 
the city, with the Queen, Prince and Prin- 
ceſs, 383. elected maſter of the Grocer's 
company, ib. indignity offered to his pic- 
ture in Guild-hall, ib. goes to Ireland, 
386. commands at the battle of the Boyne, 
ib. is wound@ there, ib. obtains a com- 
pleat victory, which determines K. JaMEss 
fate, 388. takes Drogheda, 392. makes 
his public entry into Dublin, ib. beteges 
Limerick, and is near being kill'd at that 
ſiege, 393. raiſes the ſiege, and returns to 
England, 394. congratulated on his ſuc- 
ceſſes in Ireland, 397. is in great danger 
at ſea, 399. his ſpeech to the congrels at 
the Hague, 401. commands in Flanders, 
402. leaves the command to the Prince 
of Waldeck, ib. anſwer to the Daniſh mi- 
niſter, on his complaining againſt Moleſ- 
worth's account of Denmark, 412. mar- 
ches to the relief of Namur, but in vain, 
422. commands at the battle of Steen- 
kirk, 423. loſes the day, but makes an 
excellent retreat, 424. the d. of Hanover 
made Elector by his intereſt, 425. dines 
in the city, 426. gives his negative to a 
bill for the frequent calling and meeting of 
parliaments, 428. loſes the battle of Lan- 
den, 434. narrow eſcape there, n. 1, 435- 
encomium by the Prince of Conti, ib. gives 
his negative to a bill concerning free and 
impartial proceedings in parliament, 438. 
the commons reſent it, ib. beſieges Namur, 
460. at the ſurrender cauſes monſ. de 
Boufflers to be arreſted, 462. goes on A 
progreſs to the North, 463. viſits the uni- 
verlity of Oxford, ib. recommends the 
miſerable circumſtances of the French Pro- 
teſtants to the houſe of commons, ib. makes 
a grant of ſome lands to the e. of Port- 
land, 468. revokes it, at the deſire of the 
houſe of commons, 469. has notice, from 
ſeveral hands, of the intended invaſion, and 
aſſaſſination plot, 470. gives an account 
of it in a ſpeech to the parliament, 471 
vindicated from the aſperſion of his favor- 
ing Socinianiſm, 477. magnificently en- 
tertain'd at Cleves, by the court of Bran- 
denburg, 481. is complimented by the 
city of Londen, ib. makes a public en- 
try through the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, after the peace of Ryſwick, 495. 
diſpleaſed with the houſe of commons, for 
disbanding ſo great a part of the army, 
496. goes to Newmarket, 502. Writes to 
lord Sommers concerning — firſt treaty of 
ition, 504. goes to Zell, 505. 15 Vi- 
Fed by dle Fieses and Electoral Prince 
of Hanover, ib. ſhews his diſpleaſure, in 
a ſpeech from the throne, at the reduction 
of the army, 506. meſlage to the commons 
about the Dutch guards, 507. his aniwer 
to an addreſs of the commons on that ac- 
count, ib. order to the play-houſes, 509. 
complimented by the city of London, and 
the clergy of London and Middleſex, 512. 
anſwer to an addreſs of the houſe of com- 
mons, expreſſing ſome diſguſt, 513. unealy 
about ſome proceedings relating to the for- 
feited eſtates in Ireland, 514. mitunder- 
ſtanding with the commons on that icore, 
518. prevents a diſtaſteful addreſs from 
the commons, by proroguing the parlia- 
ment, 516. reflected upon for giving the 
garter to a foreiner, 517. propoles an uni- 
on with Scotland, 518. letter to the d. of 
Queensberry concerning the Darien-colony, 
ib. letter to the Scotiſh parliament on the 
ſame account, 519. pradent conduct with 
regard to the Swedes, 520. conceals his 
relentment of the French King's infringe- 
ment of the treaty of partition, ib. equi- 
vocal ſaying to monſ. de Tallard, ib. meſ- 
ſage to the houſe of commons, concerning 


— 


certain negocia tions, 522. ſecond meſſage 
on the ſame account, 524. acknowledges 
the d. of Anjou King of Spain, ib. his 
congratulatory letter to him, ib. ſome re- 
flections on this ſtep, n. 2, ib. meſſage to 
the houſe of commons in favor of the Dutch, 
525. ſpeech to the aſſembly of the States- 
general, 531. ſenſible of his approaching 
death, 535. his laſt and memorable ſpeech 
to both houſes of parliament, ib. projects 

formed by him before he left Holland, n. 1, 
37. falls from his horſe, ib. his meſ- 

e to the houſe of commons, ib. his 
death and character, 538. cauſes of his 
death, ib. his funeral, 545. papers in- 
ſpected into, 546. 

WILLIAM [ Prince] ſon of King Hexgr I, 
marries a daughter of the count d' Anjou, 
1. 229. Normans and Engliſh take an oath 
to him, 230. drowned in his return from 
France, 231. 

WitLtam Cairo, fon of Robert d. of Nor- 
mandy, favored by Lewis le Groſs, 1. 
230. made e. of Flanders, 232. killed 
at the ſiege of Aloſt, ib. 

WiLtiam | fon of K. STernex]) ſet aſide 
from the ſucceſſion, 7. 258. ſpoil'd of all 
the lands which his father had given him, 
ib. dies, 262. 

WIrILIau [count of Holland] elected King 
of the Romans, 7. 364. ſlain, 378. 

WitLttam, K. of Scotland. See Scotland. 

WrtL1ams [dr. John] afterwards archbiſhop 
of York, made lord-keeper, ii, 450. vin- 
dicates the K. for releaſing the Popiſh re- 
cuſants, 462. ſpeeches in parliament, 497, 
501, 521, 528, 530. his diſtinction be- 
tween the K's public and private conſcience, 
677. pens the proteſtation of the biſhops, 
712, n. accuſed of high-treaſon, and ſent 
to the Tower, 712. death, ii. 18, n. 2. 

WilL1awms [Richard] executed for a con- 
ipiracy againſt Q. EL1zazeTa, f. 371. 

Wirriausox [ſir Joleph] ſecretary of ſtate, 
ſent to the Tower, 11. 169. reſigns his 

office, 176. named plenipotentiary for a 

treaty of peace, 489. 

Wirris [| fir Richard ] corrupted by Crom- 
well, betrays the K's ſecrets, iii. 42. dit- 

covers a conſpiracy to Thurlo, 50. 

WiLLouGnBy [ lord, of Parham ] takes 
Gainsborough, zz. 813. he and fir John 

Meldrum deteated at Newark, 837. no- 

minated vice-admiral by the d. of York, 


909. 

Wiruor [ lord] loſes a fine advantage, ii. 
84. takes Marlborough, 794. defeats 

aller at Round-way-down, 812. arreſt- 
ed for treating with Eſſex, 843 

Wiruor [capt. Robert] commands a ſqua- 
dron in the Weſt-Indies, 11. 459. 

WiLToN, battle of, f. 74. 

A Paulet, e. of ] created 

marquis of Wincheſter, ii. 216. 

WincieLsey [Robert] archbp. of Canter- 
bury, his character, z. 543 or 540. 

WIvcugs TER burnt, 7. 242. 

WixCHEsTeR [ John Paulet, marq. of] be- 
ſieged in his own caſtle of Baſing, il. 847. 

WINCHESTER [Henry Beaufort, biſhop of] 
made a governor to K. Henry VI, i. 612 
or 604. character, ib. accuſed by the d. 
of Glouceſter, and declared innocent, 623 
or 614. made a cardinal, 625 or 616. 
mortified by the duke of Glouceſter, 631. 
made general of the Croiſade, but to ſerve 
firit in France, ib. mortified a-freſh by 
Glouceſter, 634, 635. gains ground on the 
duke, 636, 644. acquited of freſh accu- 
ſations, 652. dies, 656, 

WinpeBaxk [fir Francis] ſecretary of ſtate, 
ſummon'd before the commons, ii. 64 5. 
eicapes to France, ib. 

WixpeBaAxk [colonel] ſurrenders Blechington, 
11. 860. ſhot to death, ib. 

Winoram [colonel] ſent to K. CnARLES II 
in Jerſey, 111. 11. 

Wixpsor-Tournaments, inſtituted by Ev- 
waRD III, z. 475. 

WincFIELD | fir John] ſlain at the taking 
of Cadiz, 11. 372, n. 4+ 

Wixwoop [ ſir __ embaſſador to the 
States, ##. 415. ſecretary of ſtate, ſome 


account of him, 424, 426, dies, 431. 
W1IRTEMBERG 


Mo 
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W1irTEMBERG [Pr. of] commands ſome auxi- 
liaries in Ireland, i. 394. has a diſ- 
pute with the e. of Marlborough, ib. be- 
gins the attack of the battle of Steenkirk, 

23. forces the French lines, 433. gives 
K. WILLIAM notice of the intended inva- 
ſion, 470. arrives in England with 20 
batallions of foot, 472. enters the French 
lines at Pont a Vendin, 712. 

WixTEMBERG d. of ] commands a part of 
the army on the Rhine, zi. 425. 
priſoner and carried to Paris, ib. 

Wisnaxr [George] his martyrdom, and pre- 
dition concerning Cardinal Beaton, ii. 
187. 

Wir [ John de, and Cornelius de] torn in 
pieces by the Dutch mob, zi. 128. 

WiTTENA-CEMOT, i. 175. its origin, 180. 
of whom compoſed, 181—184. its au- 
thority, 185. power in eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs, ib. 186, one in each kingdom, 

180. whether the commons had a right 
to fit in it, 181, &c. had a power to levy 
taxes, 185. to ele or deprive biſhops, 
1866. 

Wirz [vice-admiral de] continues an in- 
gagement with the Engliſh after Van 
Trump is lain, zii, 26. 

WoLFENBUTTLE d. of] eſpouſes the French 
intereſt, 111. 554. 

Wor raid, archbp. of Canterbury, 1. 82. 

WoLPHEeT, K. of Mercia, . 60. 

Worszr [ Thomas ] diſpenſation granted 
him, i. 801. introduc'd at court, #7. 6. 
account of him before he came to court, 
ib. n. riſes, 11. made prime miniſter, 
28. biſhop of Lincoln, and adminiſtrator 
of the ſee of Tournay, 35. conſulted by 
letter about the 2 with France, 36. 
made archbp. of York, 38. in great cre- 
dit, but diſpoſſeſſed of the biſhopric of 
Tournay, 42. made Cardinal, 43. in- 

ges K. Hwa and the Emperor againſt 

— K. of France, ib, exceflive proud, 

ib. and * 63, 75. made lord chancel- 

lor, and loaded with favors, 44. treats 

with the F —_ K. about Tournay, 49, 

o, 51. join'd with Campejo in the le- 

8 51. obtains an — for the 
biſhopric of Tournay, 5 3. careſs'd by 
both the Emperor and the K. of France, 
54, 56. preferments and oppreſſions, 55. 

aſpires to the Papacy, and regulates the 

interview between his maſter and the K. 
of France, 56. obtains penſions on Spa- 
niſh ſees, 57. mediator at the congreſs of 
Calais, 62, 63. makes a league __ 
France, 64. procures the d. of Bucking- 
ham's death, 1b. 65. raiſes mony by an 
expedient, which diſpleaſes the people, 67, 
68. diſappointed of the Papacy, but 

- Gnothers his reſentment againſt the Empe- 

Tor, Who had promiſed it to him, 68. 
obtains a penſion from the Emperor, 69. 
gets a ſubſidy from the clergy, 70. mor- 
tified in the houſe of commons, 71. made 
biſhop of Durham, and aſpires again to 
the Papacy, ib. 74. diſappointed again, 
75. forms a project of founding two 
colleges, ib. obtains the ſuppreſſion of 
monaſteries for the uſe of his colleges, 79. 
contributes to a rupture between K. Henry 
and the Emperor, 83. publiſhes commiſ- 
fions for raiſing mony in the King's name, 
which the King diſavows, 85. on the 
brink of diſgrace, but pardoned and re- 
ſtor ed on his ſubmiſſion, ib. 86. grant 
from the regent of Scotland, 87. obtains 
for his colleges, 88. confers with the 
King of France, 95, 96. cheriſhes the 
King's doubts concerning his marriage, 
102. Writests ſir Gregory Caſlali on the 
ſame affair, 103. attempts to juſtify a 
war, of which the King was not appriſed, 
105. menaces the merchants in vain, on 
their refuſal to buy the Netherland cloths, 
ib. join'd with Campjeo in the commiſ- 
ſion to try the caſe of K. Hengy's di- 
vorce, 107. more naſteries ſup- 
preſs'd to carry on his colleges, 109. in- 


deavors again for the Papacy, 110. made 
biſhop of Wincheſter, ib. permits Cam- 
pejo to preſide in K. Hexgy's affair, 111. 
acts with deſign in the matter, 112. diſ- 
graced, and excluded the protection of the 
aw, 113. affair brought before the par- 
liament, and defended * Cromwell, 114. 
pardon'd, but afterwards ordered to Vork, 
and arreſted on the way, 118. dies on 
the road to London, 119. 

Women [Engliſh] their ſhameleſs behavior 
in the reign of EDwWARD III, f. 481. 
= London] preſent a petition to the par- 
iament, 11. $2c. 

WoopsTock (Thomas, e. of] ſon of Ep- 
WaRD III, made e. of Buckingham, and 
one of the regents to young K. Ricnax d, 
#. 508. goes to aſſiſt the d. of Britany, 
511, created d. of Glouceſter, 518. ruin 
determined, 512, eſcapes being poiſoned, 
520, threatens the d. of Ireland, ib. 
clears himſelf from the accuſation of the 
King's favorites, 522. reproaches the 
King, 524, 525. ſent priſoner to Calais, 
525. ſmothered between two feather-beds, 
526, n. 1. 

WoopsTock [mannor of] with the hundred 
of Wootton, granted to the d. of Marlbo- 
rough, i. 629. 

Woopvite [fir Richard] marries Jaquelina 
of Luxemburg, i. 693. made e. of Rivers, 
ib. lord-treaſurer and high-conſtable, 696. 
beheaded by mutineers, 699. 

WoopviLe [fir Richard] joins the d. of Bucl:- 
ingham in a conſpiracy againſt K. RI. 
CHARD III, f. 747: 

Woopvite [Anthony] marries the lord 
Seales's daughter, i. 693. [e. of Rivers] 
conducts young K. EDWARD towards Lon- 
don, 730. betray'd and impriſon'd by 
the d. of Glouceſter and his party, ib. 
731. executed at Pontefract, 735. 

Woopvile [Elizabeth] married to K. Ep- 

WARD IV, and the occaſion, i. 693. re- 

lations favor'd and envy'd, 696. takes 

| fſanQtuary in Weſtminſter-abby, 730, 731. 
delivers up the d. of York to the protector, 
33- promiſes her daughter to the e. of 

ichmond, 743. ſuſpected by Heng 
VII, 763. commited to a monaſtery, 
where ſhe dies, 764. 

Wool Lx trade, regulations made therein 
by Epwarp III, z. 469. 

Wors rox, biſhop of Worceſter, his cha- 
racter, i. 173. 

Wool lw manufactures, an act paſs'd for 
their incouragement, zz. n. 4, 375. of 
Ireland complained of, 591. 

WooLsey [colonel] a brave action of his in 
Ireland, 11. 386. 

WorcesTEr-fights, ii. 787. iii. 19. 

WorcesTER [Thomas Piercy, e. of] taken 
at the battle of Shrewsbury and beheaded, 
i. 558 or 556. 

WorcesTER [Henry Somerſet, marquis of] 
petition'd againſt by the commons, zii.205. 

created d. of Beaufort, See Beaufort. 

WorTTox [dr.] dean of Canterbury and Vork, 

and em or to France, perſuades Q. 

Mary to fall out with the French, ii. 


2 2 . 

— [fir Henry] ſent embaſſador to 
Germany, 11. 441. 

WraTisLaus's [count] memorial to the 
Queen, iii. 611. 

Wren th gow biſhop of Norwich, com- 
plain'd of, zi. 656. dies, iii. 109. 

Wren [commadore] performs a brave action 

in America, iii. 409. 

Wx1cur [fir Wake) mode lord-keeper, iii. 

17. 

9 [Thomas] made chancellor, 
ii. 180. character, 194. 
election of a protector, but in vain, 196. 
created e. of Southampton, ib. diſgraced, 
197. 
— and dies, 212. 

WuLF1c, biſhop of London, 7. 138. 
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oppoſes the 
abandon'd by Dudley, retires from 


Wyar (fir Thomas] forms a conſpiracy, in 
conjunction with the d. of Suffolk and 
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ſir Peter Carew, againſt Q. Maxy, 1. 234. 
ſurrenders, and ſent to priſon, 235. ac- 
cuſes Princeſs Elizabeth and the e. of De- 
vonſhire, whom he afterwards clears, ib. 
executed, ib. | 

Wynpaan [fir William] made chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ii. 742. 

of LE, the battle and victory of, iii. 

90. 


* 


AcurT [Engliſh] fires upon the Dutch, 
which occaſions the Dutch war, zi. 
123. 
Year 1706, a year of wonders ; year 1707, 
a year of blunders, i. n. 1. 678. 
YELVERT oN, fir Henry, attorney-general to 
K. James I, turned out, zi. 431. 
Yeoman [Robert] a citizen of Briſtol, exe- 
cuted for conſpiring to deliver up that city 
to K. CHaRLEs I, zi. 799. 
YeomMeEN of the guard 6 inſtituted, z. 756. 
Yorx, a conference there on the K. of Scots 
murder, zi. 295 


York taken by the parliament's army, ii. 


839. 

York [d. of] See Edmund. 

Yorx [Richard, d. of] ſucceeds the e. of 
March in his right, 7. 620 or 611. made 
regent of France, 640, inſtructions, 641, 
made regent for hve years longer, 655. 
title to the crown talk'd of, deprived of 
his regency, 657. ſuppreſles a rebellion 
in Ireland, 659. aſpires to the crown, 
660. returns to England, tho' oppoſed 
by the King, 662. writes to the K. who 
meets him, and ſeemingly agrees to his 
demands, 663. apprehended, but ſet at 
liberty again, ib, 664. ſwears allegiance, 
and retires to his country ſeat, 664. right 
to the crown examined, 665. conſults 
his friends, 666, made protector, and 
governor of Calais, ib. removed, retires 
into Wales, and raiſes an army, 667. de- 
ſeats the royal army at St. Albans, kills 
the d. of Somerſet, and takes the King 
priſoner, whom he treats reſpectfully, ib. 
made protector, but hurt by his ſecurity, 
668. retires from court, 669. raiſes freſh 
forces, 670. deſerted, flies into Ireland, 

671. acknowledg'd a loyal ſubject, 672. 
arrives, and expects to be invited into the 
throne, 673. conſents that HExax ſhall 
reign during life, ib. moderation, ib. 
ſlain in the battle of Wakefield, 674. 
character, 675, head taken from the 
walls of York, 687. 

York [d. of] fee James IT, 

York [Ernelt, late d. of] his bravery at the 

ſiege of Venlo, ii. 558. 

Yorx ſarchbp. of] his juriſdiction in Scot- 

land, z. 24. 

York [ archbp of, Jeoffrey } oppoſes King 

Joux in raiſing a ſublioy, i. 300. ex- 

communicates the K's electors, 305. 

York [ archbp. of] ſee Nevil, Scrope, Ro- 

therham, Heath, Neil, Williams. 
Yorx-Conferences, concerning Mary, Q. 
of Scots, ii. 297 

Yorx [council of] erected, 7/. 557. 

York [Edmund] executed for a conſpiracy 
againſt Q. ELizaBETH, i. 371. 

YorkSHIRE gentry attend K. CHaRLEs, i. 

753» f 

Youxc [a priſoner in Newgate] propagator 

of a ſham-plot, 21. 425. 


2. 


ELI [William, d. of ] elected knight 
of the garter, i. 399. viſits K. Wir. 
Liam at Loo, 512. is directed by the 
Emperor to make an incurſion into the 
territories of Wolfenbuttel, 554. 
ZuyLEsTEIiN [monſicur de] ſent by the 
Prince of Orange to K. James II, to de. 
fire him to ſtay at Rocheſter, /. 292. 
ſent by the Prince of Orange to England, 
339. created e, of Rochford, 459, 
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S ſeveral of the Subſcribers favored Mr. Kelly on the Diſunion be- 
tween him and me, and as he printed ſome Numbers on his own 
Account, the which has occaſun'd a Diſagreement in diverſe Folioes in 
the firft Volume of this Work, I have thought proper, in this Index, to 
mention both of them, as for Example, in the preceding page, viz. Lokk 
Richard, d. of] ſucceeds the e. of March in his right, i. 620 or 611, 
and ſo in many other Places; by this Method, 1 hope, it ir render d 
uſeful to all Per ſous. oi 
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As the firſt book of this hiſtory contains only the time the Romans were 
maſters of Britain, and as we cannot come at a perfect knowlege of the 
hiſtory of thoſe times, it will not be expected, we ſhould point out the 
years, months and days, but only ſet down the moſt remarkable events, 


and under which Emperor's reign they happened. 


XS AR projects the ueſt of the 
illand of Sort wa Page 1 

He makes a deſcent with two legi- 
ons. "WY 

He puts the Britons to flight; they deſire a peace; 
he grants it. ibid. 
The Roman veſſels ſhattered by a ſtorm. ibid. 


The Britons break the peace, and continue the 


war with ſome advantage. | ibid. 
They are beat in attacking the Roman camp. 75 3 
They obtain peace. | ibid. 
Cæſar withdraws into Gaul. ibid. 
His fecond expedition into Britain. ibid. 
He beats the Britons and forces their trenches. ibid. 
His ſhips receive great damage by a ſtorm. ibid. 


He returns to the camp to repair the damage. ibid. 
Caſſibelan King of the Trinobantes made general 
of the Britons. £ ibid. 
He has ſeveral conflicts with the Romans. ibid. 
Cæſar paſſes the Thames, and ſubdues the Trino- 
bantes. | p. 4 
He makes himſelf maſter of the metropolitan town 
of Caſſibelan's kingdom. ibid. 
Cirgento1ix, a Britiſh King, is taken priſoner, ibid. 


| Platius paſſes the Thames. 
A | 


Cæſar impoſes a tribute on the Britons, and grants | 
them peace; he returns into Gaul. Page 4 


Caſſibelan's ſucceſſors pay tribute to the Emperor Auguſtus. 


Auguſtus. . En P- 5 
Tiberius neglects Britain, ibid. Tiberius. 
Caligula's ridiculous expedition againſt the Bri- Caligula. 

tons. | tbid 


Bericus ingages the Emperor Claudius to undertake Claudius. 


the conqueſt of Britain. ibid. 
The Emperor ſends Plautius into Britain to con- 
quer it. ARTE p. 6 
Sedition in the Roman army. ibid. 
The ſoldiers refuſe to hear Narciſſe the Emperor's 
freedman. ibid. 


The army of its own accord returns to its obe- 
dience. 


ibid. 
Plantius makes a deſcent in Britain. ibid. 
He beats King Togodumnus. ibid. 
And after King Caractacus. ibid. 
He paſſes a river in ſight of the Britons. ibid. 


The Britons attack the Roman army, and are 
ibid. 
ibid. 
ibid. 

He 


overcome. 
They retire beyond the Thames. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


1 A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT Vol. I 
He invites the Emperor into the iſland. Page 6 | Domitian recalls him, and has him poiſoned. 
Claudius arrives and gains a great battle. ibid. : age 13 
He uſes the Britons with great clemency. . p. 7 Britain reduced into a Roman province. ibid. 
They dedicate a Temple to him. ibid.] The Britons civilized. | 8 
He returns to Rome. ibid. | Several withdraw into the North among the 
Plantius is recalled and honored with an Ovation.“ Picts. *., hid.” 
ibid. | Saluſtius Lucultivs governor for a ſhort time. p. 14 
Oſtorius Scapula made governor of Britain. ibid. | Some commotions appeaſed. wid. Nerva and 
Camelodunum and London become Roman co- * Severus governor. ibid. Trajan. 
lonies. ibid. e is ſoon recalled. ibid. Adrian, 
The country between the Sea and the Thames is | The Iflanders revolt. | ibid. 
made a Roman province, by the name of Bri- The Emperor Adrian comes into Britain. ibid. 
tannia Prima. ibid. | He raiſes a rampart of earth covered with turf 
The Icenes revolt, and are beat. 1 ibid. _ 5 — to the th 4 — all the 
Oftorius gains a great victory over Caractacus] reſt of the Suntry to the Notbern people. ip 
Ring of the Silttres. / P. 9. The South B — ue and more civilized. i 
Caractacus deliveret{ up to the Romans, and ſent to The Northerlfl people in ſome* meaſure dem { Antonines 
ome. n ibid, | Adrian's rampart. "wy —_—_ 
The Emperor pardons him. ibid, | Lollius Urbicus governor, ibid. 
The Britons continue the war. ibid. He tames the Brigantes. ibid. 
The death of Oſtorious Scapula. ibid. He raiſes a rampart on the Iſthmus where Agricola 
Aulus Didius governor. ibid. had built forts. ' 3 ibid. 
He puts a ſtop to the Silures's progreſs. ibid. Antoninus takes the title of Britannicus. ibid. 
Venutius King of the Brigantes, exites ſeveral peo þ Calphurnjus Agricola governor. F\ ibid. 
ple againſt the Romans. ibid. Lucius a Britiſh King imbracts Chriſtianity. ibid. 
Nero. Veranius governor for a ſhort time. p. 9 Ulpius Marcellus governor. ibid, Commodus, 
Suetonius Paulinus governor. ibid. He quells the Britons who had revolted, and had 
He makes himſelf maſter of the iſle of Moha | cut off the Roman army. ibid. 
(An leſey) ibid.] He is recalled. ibid. 
General inſurrection of the Britons under Boadicia. The Roman army in Britain mutinies, "they ſend 
>. ibid. | a detachment to Rome to accuſe Perennls the 
A maſſacre of eighty thouſand Romans. ibid, | Emperor's favorite, Perennis is deliver up 
Cruelties exerciſed againſt the Romans. ibid. | tothe ſoldiers, who cut him to pieces. p. 14, 15 
Paulinus abandons the Iſle of Mona. ibid.] Pertinax governor, : : P. 15 
A battle in which Paulinus with ten thouſand men | Sedition in the army againſt Pertinax, who is left 
kills eighty thouſand Britons. P. 9, 10 | for dead, but eſcapes 1 
A quarret between Paulinus and Julius Claſſicianus, Claudius Albinus governor ; he is recalled. ibid. 
Nero's attorney general, p. 10% hz | Junius Severus governor. : ibid. Pertinax; 
Paulinus recalled to Rome. * !4x | Chudits Albinus governor a ſecond time. ibid. Albinus. 
Petronius Turpilianus governor. ibid. | Albinus elected Emperor by the army in Britain, Severus. 
He does nothing confiderable. ibid.] Septimius Severus by that in Pannonia, and peſcenniw. 
Trebellius Maximus governor. ibid. | Peſcennius Niger by that in Syria. ibid. 
He quarrels with Czlius the tribune, and is obliged | Peſcennias Niger defeated and killed by Severus, 
to withdraw into Germany. 2 Sid Cn bbb Zante ibid. 
c—_ and Britain governed by Tribimes, and particularly] Albinus paſſes over into Gaul. --:*\ ad. 
” Cælius. | 5 ibid.] Severus goes to meet him. ibid. 
Vitellius Vectius Bolanus governor. | ibid.] The battle of Lyons where Albinus is defeated and 
He does not diſtutb the Britons. ibid.] kind. | didi. 
Veſpaſian. Petilius Cerealis governor. ibid. | The Caledonians, a people in the North of Britain, Severus alone. 
Ns e beats the Brigantes at different times. ibid. | revolt. | ibid. 
Jon Frontinus governor. ibid. | Severus paſſes over into Britain. ibid, 
e ſubdues the Silures. ibid, | He marches to the utmoſt limits of the North. - ĩhid. 
ulius Agricola governor. ibid.] He loſes fifty thoufand men in that march. ibu. 
he firſt campain, he beats the Ordovices, and | He abandons the Northern countries, and builds & 
makes himſelf maſter of the ifte of Mona. ibid. | wall in the place where Adrian's rampart was. 
He gains the affections of the Britons. ibid. | | wid. 
Titus. The ſecond —＋ 4 he builds ſeveral forts in Bri- He takes upon him the title of Britannicus Maxi- 
tain towards the North. — ibid. | mus. | ibid. 
He begins to civilize the Britons. ibid. He leaves his eldeſt ſon Caracalla in the North, 
The third campain he advances as far as the | and returns to York. ibid. 
Tweed, ; p. 12 | The Iſlanders of the North revolt, where he makes 
Domitian. The fourth campain he ſubdues the nations lying | a terrible maſſacre. ibid. 
between the Tweed, and the bays of Glatta | He dies at York. ibid. 


and Bodotria. 


ibid, 


He builds forts on the Iſthmus, which parts the two 


bays. 


ibid. 


T he fifth campain he conquers ſotne people to the 


North of the two bays. 


ibid. 


The ſixth campain, he marches further into the North 
with his fleet rowing cloſe in with the ſhore. ibid. 
The Iſlanders gather an army, and attack the ninth 


legion which is ſuccored by Agricola. 
They gather another army. 


A cohort of Uſipians, deſert the Ro 


and came to miferable ends. 


ibid. 
ibid. 
man army, 
ibid. 


Seventh campain, he gains à great battle againſt 


Galgacus general of tlic Illanders. 


p. 1%, 33 


The two Emperors, ſons of Severus, make PEACE Caracalla and 
* with the Caledonians, and return to Rome. p. 16 Geta. 
The Emperor Probus tranſports a great number of Probus Mar- 


Vandals or Burgundians into Britain. ibid. imian in the 
Carauſius aſſumes the Imperial dignity. ibid. Weft. 
Maximian is obliged to make him his aſſociate in 

the Empire. ibid, 
He ſends Conſtantius Chlorus againſt Carauſius. ibid. 
Carauſius killed. | ibid. 
Diocleſian and Maximian diveſt themſelves of the 

Empire. ibid. 
Commotions in Britain. ibid. 


Conſtantius paſſes over and dies at York. ibid. Conſtantius in 
Great tranquillity in Britain. ibid. KY 7 the Weſt 
* 


* 
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ine. The Chriſtian religion makes great progreſs. Page 17 
Conſtantine. ibid. 


The Britons at variance among themſclves. Page 21 


Martin governor. They reſolve on war. ibid. 

Paul, the Emperor's officer, tyrannizes over the Bri- | They loſe a great battle againſt the Scots. ibid. 

tons. bbid.] They dearly purchaſe peace. 4 ibid. 

ulian governor of the Weſt. ibid. | They elect ſeveral Kings, which contributes to the 

Conſtantius. Lupicinus the governor recalled, ibid.] misfortunes of Britain. ibid. 

Julian. Interval of time to Valentinian I, in which nothing | They in vain deſire help of Etius. ibid. 
conſiderable 1 in Britain. ibid. | They ele& Vortigern their Monarch, p- 22 Ax' 443. 

valentinian. The Iſland attacked by ſeveral united ſtrangers. ibid. | Vortigern adviſes them (for his own intereſt) to call 

the I, Nectaridius and Buchobaudes killed. p. 17, 18 in the Saxons to their aid. ibid. 

Severus and Jovianus not able to ſtop the courſe of | They follow his advice and ſend embaſſadors to 

theſe ſtrangers. P. 18 | the Saxons. ibid. 

Theodoſius the elder governor. ibid. | Vortigern's policy becomes fatal to him. ibid. 

He repels the ſtrangers. ibid. | Origin of the Saxons in Germany and their con- 

He repairs and fortifies London. ibid.] queſts, . 23 

He inlarges Britain by a fifth province, ibid. | Of the Anglians, and their junction with the 

In 368. He returns to Rome. ibid. | Saxons. p 24 

Gratian and Maximus governor, | ibid. | Of the Juts. ibid. 

Theodoſius. He makes an alliance with the Picts to drive the | Etymology of the name Saxon. ibid. 

Scots out of the iſland. ibid. 


Maximus being diſcontented, lays a ſcheme to 


Pie. 
State of the church. 


Cuſtoms, governments, and religion of this 
: 2 


make himſelt Emperor. ibid ibid. 25, 26, 27. 
The Scots re-enter their country. ibid. | The Britons ſend embaſſadors to Saxony. p. 28 446. 
Maximus drives them into Ireland. ibid, | Their addreſs to the Saxons. ibid. 

He takes the title of Emperor. ibid. The Saxons undertake to aſſiſt the Britons. ibid. 449. 
He puts Gratian to death. ibid. | The firſt arrival of Saxon troops under Hengiſt 
Theodoſius cauſes his head to be ſtruck off. ibid. | and Horſa. 


Honorius in Victor inus governor. 
the Weſt. He —— over the Picts. ; 
The Picts recal the Scots, and reſtore to them their 
5 8 ibid. 
Ax' 403. Fergus II, is acknowleged King by the Scots. ibid. 
The Picts and Scots make war on the Romans, and 
the Britons their ſubjects. . | wid. 
The Romans being weakened in Britain, the Pics 
and Scots paſs the wall of Severus, and haraſs 


| the Britons by their continual inroads. ibid. 
407- The Britons elect Marc, Emperor, who is ſoon af- 
ter killed. | | ibid. 

They elect Gratian, who is alſo killed. ibid. 


They elect Conſtantine (a private ſoldier) _ 
ror. ibid. 
Conſtantine beats back the Northern people into 
their own country. ibid. 
He ſends an army into Gaul. ibid. 
Honorius attacked in ſeveral places, is obliged to 
acknowlege Conſtantine for his collegue in the 
Empire. ibid. 
Conſtantine makes his ſon Conſtans his aſſociate, 
leaves him in Gaul, and marches towards Italy, to 
make himſclt maſter of the whole Empire. ibid. 
Gerontius general under Conſtans revolts, and be- 
ſieges him in Vienna, where Conſtans is killed. 


þ » 2 
The Saxons land in the iſle of Thanet K the 
county of Kent. ibid 
Vottigern receives them with great kindneſs. ibid. 
The Saxons drive the Northern people back into 


their own country. 5 ibid. 
Vortigern gives lands to Hengiſt near Lincoln. ibid. 
Hengiſt builds the fort of Thong caſtle. ibid. 
The Britons complain of Vortigern. ibid. 
Hengiſt offers him aſſiſtance. ibid. 


A new body of Saxons arrive in Britain, with 450- 


Eſcus Rowena. Pp. 30 
Vortigern makes Hengiſt a viſit, who entertains 
him very magnificently. ibid. 


Vortigern falls in love with Rowena, and aſks her 
in marriage. ibid, 
He gives Hengiſt the country of Kent to have 
Rowena. , ibid. 
The Britons complain of Vortigern. ibid. 
Hengiſt makes him jealous of Ambroſius Aurelia- 
nus, and adviſes him to ſend for more Saxon 
troops over. Ir P. 31 
Vortigern follows this council. ibid. 
Octa and Ebuſa's arrival with more Saxon troops. 452. 
ibid. 
They ſetle in the North. — 
Vortimer ſon of Vortigern cauſes the Britons to 453. 


| ibid. | revolt againſt his father. i ibid. 
Conſtantine withdraws to Arles. ibid. | Vortigern is forced to make Vortimer his aſſociate. 454- 
Conſtantius marches into Gaul. ibid. 


Gerontius retires into Spain, and is there killed. 
20 

Conſtantius beſieges Conſtantine in Arles; "eas 
and ſends him to the Emperor, who has him 
beheaded. ibid. 
The Northern people again attack the Britons, who 
in vain deſire ſuccor of the Romans. ibid. 
410. Honorius renounces the ſovereignty of Britain, and 
reſtores liberty to the Britons. ibid. 
The Britons are always beat. ibid. 
Etius ſends them a legion, and immediately re- 
cals it. ibid. 
By the commanders of the legions advice, the Bri- 
tons repair the wall of Severus. | ibid. 
The Romans leave Britain, no more to return. ibid. 
The Northern people renew the war. ibid. 
The Britons abandon part of the country to them. 


ibid. 
They obtain peace. 


ibid. 
Eugenius II, King of Scotland, breaks the peace 
with the Britons, ibid. 


; P. 32 
Vortimer brings the Britons to a reſolution of 
making war againſt the Saxons. ibid. 


Hengiſt makes an alliance with the Picts. ibid. 
The battle of Eglesford. | ibid. 455. 
Hengiſt takes the title of King of Kent. ibid. 
The battle of Crecanford ibid. 457. 


Ambroſius Aurelianus arrives from Armorica, and 458, 
brings with him, to aſſiſt the Britons, 10,000 
men from King Aldroen. ibid. 

Ambroſius makes war on Vortigern and Vortimer. 


3 

The battle of Catgwalop between the Britons. ibid. 

The Saxons fortify themſelves in the country of 

Kent, and in the North. ibid. 

Some Birtons go to ſetle in Holland. ibid. 
The two Britiſh Kings and Ambroſius divide Bri- 465. 

tain. ibid. 
The war between the Britons and Saxons renewed. 466. 


ibid. 
The battle of Wipped's fleet. ibid. 


Arthur 


P eee i ER. — 


—__ 


IV 


VoI. I. 


ibid. 

494. Arthur beats the Northumbrian Saxons. ibid. 
495. He beſieges Tork. ; P. 3 

Cerdick a Saxon captain arrives. ibid, 

He beats Cador. ibid. 

Arthur raiſes the ſeige of Vork. _ - . ed. 

496. Paſcentius Vortigern's ſon, takes arms againſt Am- 

| broſius. ä ibid. 

497. Arthur twice beats him. ibid. 


Arthur at fourteen yeats of age ſerves in Ambroſius's 
army. Page 33 


Aw' 470. Arthur gains a battle againſt Hoel King of Areclute. 


ibid. 
473. Another battle between the Britons and Saxons. ibid. 


Vortimer dies. ibid. 
The Britons and Saxons makes peace. ibid, 
Hengiſt indeavors to aggrandize himſclf. 34 
He cauſes 300 Britiſh lords to be maſſacred at a 

feaſt, and Vortigern impriſoned. ibid. 


Vortigern gives him up a large country. ibid. 
The | rates forſake Vortigern, and put themſelves 
under obedience to Ambroſius. ibid. 


Ambroſius takes the title of Emperor. ibid. 

476. He creates Arthur a patrician. ibid. 
477: Ella the Saxon arrives in Britain. P. 35 
Suſpenſion of arms for nine years. ibid. 
485. Ambroſius makes war on V ortigern. ibid. 
The death of Vortigern. ibid. 
Ambroſius reigns alone. ibid. 
He renews the war againſt the Saxons. p. 36 
487. Ella defeated by Ambroſius. ibid. 
488. Death of Hengiſt. ibid. 
Eſcus his ſon King of Kent. ibid. 

A truce for three years. ibid, 
490. Arthur's voyage to Jeruſalem. ibid. 
491. Ella beſieges and takes Andredceſter. ibid, 
He takes the title of King of Suſſex. ibid, 


492. He is elected monarch or general of the Saxons. 


Ambroſius grants peace to Paſcentius, and gives him 
Brecknock and Radnor in the country of Galle 
or Cambria. - ibid. 

The Saxons conquer the kingdom of Gallway from 
Galvan Arthur's nephew. ibid. 

Porta a Saxon captain arrives. ibid. 

The King of Armorica brings 13, ooo men to 
Arthur his uncle. ibid. 

Arthur gains a battle againſt Cerdick. ibid. 

Great preparations on both ſides. p. 37:38 

The Britons loſe a great battle, in which Ambro- 
ſius is killed, who was ſurnamed Nazaleod. p. 15 

ib. 


501. 


508. 


Arthur elected Monarch of the Britons. 

He defeats the Northumbrian Saxons. ib. 
HA e gains the battle of Cadbury. 8 ib. 
511. The battle of Badon won by Arthur. ib. 

The Picts make a diverſion in favor of the Saxons. 


Arthur ravages their country. if ib 


The death of Guenivere, Arthur's wife. ib. 
312. The death of Eſcus King of Kent. Octa his ſon 
ſuccerds him. | ib. 
514. The death of Ella, Ciſſa his ſon ſucceeds him in 
| the kingdom of Suſſex. ib. 
319. . makes a great progreſs and gains a noted 

victory. h ib. 

Treaty of peace between Arthur and Cerdick. ib. 

Arthur relinquiſhes to him ſome provinces. ib. 

Cerdick takes the title of King of Weſſex, or Weſt 

Saxons. ib. 
527. Ercenwin makes himſelf King of Eſſex. ib. 

The Engliſh ſettle on the Eaſt fide under twelve 

chiefs; they are called Eaſtangles. ib. 


Arthur's expedition in Armorica. | 


1 . 
The battle of Chardſley gained by Cerdick. P. 40 


528, Arthur'sreturn, He renews the treaty with Cerdick. 
; ib. 
And takes upon him the title of Emperor. ib. 


to Modred his nephew. Page 40 
Modred ſeizes on his uncle's ſtates, ib. 
He is crowned at London. ib. 
He makes a league with Cerdick, and gives him 
ſeveral provinces. Wann. ib. 

A great number ot Saxon families come and f{cttle 
in Cerdick's kingdom. ib. 

He is crowned a ſecond time. ib. 530. 


He gives the iſle of Wight to his nephews Stuff 
and Withgar, who were Juts by nation. p. 41 
Death of Cerdick. | 


ib. 
Kenric his ſon becomes __— ib. * 
The deathof Octa, King of Kent. Hermenrick his 
ſon ſucceeds him. ib. 
Arthur returns from Armorica. ib. 5 35 
| He makes war on Modred. ib. 
Modred makes an alliance with the Picts. ib. 
Arthur defeats him. ib. 
Arthur's ſecond victory over Modred. ib. 


The laſt battle in which Arthur and Modred = 542. 
killed. 8 | ib. 
The Britons great weakneſs after Arthur's = 
| | ib. 
The name of Britain given to Armorica. p. 42 
Ida the Angle, his arrival in the North, where he 347. 
is acknowleged King of Northumberland. ib. 
The Britons attack Kenrick, King of Weſſex, and 352. 
are beat. | p- 43 
Conſtantine beats and kills two ſons of Modred. ib. 335. 
The death of Ida, firſt King of Northumberland. ib. 559. 
Northumberland divided into two kingdoms, viz. © © 


Deira and Bernicia. ib. 
Alla, King of Deira. ib. 
Adda, King of Bernicia. ib. 
The death of Kenrick, King of Weſſex. ib. 360 
Cheaulin ſucceeds him. | ib. 

He ſubdues the other Saxon Kings. p- 44 562 
The death of Hermenrick, King of Kent. ib. 564 
Ethelbert his ſon ſucceeds him. ib. 
Ethelbert makes war on Cheaulin. ib. 867 
He is twice beaten. | ib. 568 
Uffa takes the title of King of the Eſtangles. ib. 571 
Cheaulin attacks the Britons. tb. 577 
The death of Uffa, firſt King of Eſtanglia. ib. 578 
Titilus his ſon ſucceeds him. ib. 
Aidan, King of the Scots marches to the aſſiſtanc 

of the Britons. ib. 
Aidan defeats Cheaulin. ib. 

He is afterwards defeated. P- 45 
The Scots army returns to its own country. ib 


Crida arrives in Britain, with a numerous army of 584. 
Angles. | 1b 


ib. 
He makes great conqueſts, and drives the Britons 
into Cambria. ib. 


| Crida founds the kingdom of Mercia. ib. 


The name of Britain changed to that of England. ib. 
Athalarick, King of Bernicia in Northumberland. 


p. 46 586. 
The death of Ercenwin, firſt King of Eſſex. ib. 
Sledda his ſon ſucceeds him. | ib, 587. 


—_ 


SUMMARY of the HEPTARCHY. - 


That we may not be obliged to repeat in every 
line, the names of the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, 
the following letters are made uſe of. 


K.. - - King. 

D. - - - - - Death, Dead, or Died. 

K.of N. - - - King of Northumberland. 

K. of N. in Bern. - - King of Northumberland in 

Bernicia. 

K. of N. in Do. King of Northumberland in 
| Deira. 

K. of M. - - - King of Mercia. 


K. of 


He returns into Armorica, and leaves the regency Ax' 629. 


Vo. * © of the HIS TOR of ENGLAND. * 
K. of Eft. - — — King of Eſtanglia. Oſoy ins a great vittory againſt Penda, who is 
K. of Kr - - - King of Kent. | kilte g ; Page £6 
K. of Eff. - - - King of Eſſex. Ped, K. of Leiceſter. | p. Go 
2 —_ -.- - King of Suſſex. Oſwy, K. of N. ſeizes on Mercia, p. 56 
K. of W. King of Weſſex. Sulthelm, K. of Ef. 5 p. 65 | 
D. of Peda, King of Leiceſter. | p. 60 | 
An' 390. PD. of Ciſſa, K. of 8. Cheaulin K. of W. ſeized” on Cenowalch, K. of W. defcats the Britons. p. 20 An' 657, 
Suſſex. 2 8 Wolpher afcends the throne of Mercia. p. 60 639. 
592. Cheaulin, K. of W. is overthrown by Ethelbert, War between Wolpher and Cenowalch K. of M. p. 70 659. 
K. of Kt. chief of the allies; Cheaulin never Wolpher defeats and takes Adelwach, K. of S. 661. 
after appeared. t. | p. 69, 70 priſoner. | p. 66 
593- Ceolrick aſcends the ehrone of Weſlex. 70 |'The converſion of Aich Wolpher gives him 663. 
594. D. of Crida, K. of M. Ethelbert K. of Ki. kize . the Ille of Wight. ibid. | 
on Mercia; 9 D. of Ercombert, K. of kt Egbert fucceeds 664. 
597. Ethelbert reſtores Mercia to Wibba. Crida- 5 p- bim. e 
598. D. of Ceolrick, K. of W. Ceolulph » {i 25 Hane K. of Eſt. | p. 64 
him. Wolpher, K. of M. ene the biſhopric of London 666. 


p. 70 
599. D. of Ticilus, K. of Eſt, Redowald his ſon ſucceeds | 
him 


3 "I PoOF 
604. Sabert or Sabba, aſcends the rose of Eſſex, 
he becomes a Chriſtian. Page 64 


611. D. of Ceolulph, K. of W.  Cinigil ſuccetds 


him 

612. Cinigifil, makes Quicelm his brother bis ab. 
e ibid. 

613. * monks of Bangor maſſacred by Adelfrid K. 
P- 52 

614. The'two Kings of Weſſex gain a ſignal victory over 
the Britons ot Welſn. 70 
615. Ethelfryd, K. of N. demands Edwin of the King 
of ſtanglia. P. 53 

616. P. of Ethelbert, firſt K. of Kt. Ebald his ſon 
ſucceeds him. . 66 

D. of Sabert, K. of Eſſ. Saxred, Seward, and ige- 
bert his ſons ſucceed him. 64 


: P- 
Cearlus, K. of M. ſhakes off the dominion of the | | 


Kings of Kent. P. bo 
617. Echel yd K. of N. defeated and aa by Redowald 
K. of Eſt. p. 53 

Edwin aſcends the throne of Northumberland. p. 54 
623. Sigebert the Little, K. of Eſſ. — p. 65 | 
624. D. of Redowald K. of Eft. Erpwald his ſon ſuc- 
ceeds him. 63 


1 
625. D. of Caerlus K. of M. Penda ſacceeds him. p. 60 | 


Edwin K. of N. marries Ethelburga of Kent, ſiſter 
to Ebald. ym 
633. D. of Erpwald K. of Eft. 1 pP. 55 
D. of Edwin, K. of N. Interregn N 1 
634. Oſrick 4 Anfrid King of N N. killed, — 
| ibi 


635. Quicelm K. of W. imbraces che Chriſtian reli- 


gion. 7 

636. D. "of * Cinigiſi ſole K. of W. ba. 
— of Eſt. reſigns his crown and enters 2 7 
religi " P. 63 

640. D. of bald K. of Kt. Ercombert faceted: p. 67 | 
643. 2 4 of Cinigiſil, K. of W. Cenowalch ſucceeds 
im. p. 70 

Oſwy, K. of N. in Bern. p. 56 

644. Oſwin, K. of N. in Deir. „* bid 
D. of Erpwald, K. of Eft. Annas ſucceeds. p. 63 
645. Cenowalch, K. of W. driven out of his kingdom 

by Penda K. of NI. and takes refuge in Eft- 
anglia. p. Q | 

Penda ſeizes on Mercia. p. 60 
646. Cenowalch converted in Klasi p. 70 

648. Cenowalch re- eſtabliſned. ibid. 
Adelwalch, K. of 8. | p. 68 
651. Oſwy, K. of Northumberland i in Ber! pats « Cen 
K. of N. in Deir. to death. | P- 56 

652. Adelwalt, K. of N. in Deir. - 4 
Cenowalch, K. of W. obtains a great victory over 

the Britons. P. 70 

653. Sigebert the good, K. of El. p. 65 
654. D. of Annas, K. of Eft. p. 63 
655. Adelwalr ſucceeds him. p. = 64 


to Wina. 
D. of Oſwy, K. of N. 
D. of Cenowalch, K. of 
Tucceeds nit. 


60 
frid ſucceeds. him: 2 56.670. 
- Saxþurga his widow 672. 


She 44 depoſed ; Centus, Eſewin and ret 2 673. 


0 
D. of Egbert, K. of Kt. Lotharius falls 


67 
Cakes, K. of W. makes Centwin nis ſon ub. al- 674. 
1 p. 70 
D. of Wolpher, K. of M. Echelred ſucceeds. p. 60 675. 
Centwin, ſole K. of W. 
War betwen M. and N. p. 9. 
Lotharius, K. of Kt. makes Richard his ſon his 683. 


aſſociate. P. 67 | 
Fgfrid, K. of N. makes War on Ireland. of 57 684. 
Cedwalla aſcends the throne of Weſſex. p. 70 685. 
8 22 K. of Kr. js killed; Edrick ſucceeds 
Alfred, K. of N.. 


p. 57 
D. of Egrick . K. of Kt. Widred and A 686. 


ſucceed him p. 67 

D. of Adelwalch, K. of S. Authun and Berthun 
ſucceeds him. 

Cedwalla' $ war in Suſſex. 


' Mollon: Cedwalla's brother, ravages the kingdom of 687. 


Sebba, K. of S. turns monk. 
| Widred ſole K. of Kt. 
Oftrith, wife of Echelred, K. of M. is affaſſi- 697. 


| 


| 


| 


Kent, and is killed. P- 07 
Cedwalla, K. of W. dies at Rome. p. 71 688. 
Ina ſuccceeds him. ibid. 
Bertliun, K. of S. p. 99 
Ina, K. of W. ravages the country of Kt. p. A 694. 
p. 65 
P. 67 695. 


' nated. P. 60 
D. of Ethelred K. of M. Cenred ſucceeds. ibid. 704. 
Offa K. of EM. p-. 65 705. 
D. of Alfred K. of N. Oſred fucceeds. P- 57 ; 
D. of Cenred, K. of M. Ceolred hccels, p. 60 709. 
Offa K. of Eff. becomes a monk, | A 4 
ceeds. 4. 8. 
War between Weſlex and Mercia. 71 715. 
. | Ofred, K. of N. killed. p. 57 716. 
Ethelbald; K. of M. . 60 
: Cenred ſucceeds Ofred K. of N. 58 7179. 


D. of Widred, K. of Kt. Ethelbert and Edbert fur. 

ceed him. p. 67 
Ina re- eſtabliſhes the monaſtery of Glaſtonbury. P. 71 722. 
Ina reduces the South Saxons, who had revolted. ibid. 


They again revolt and place Albert on the throne ; 725. | 


they are ſubdued. ibid. 

Ina takes a journey to Rome and becomes a monk ; 727. 
Adelard ſucceeds to the crown of Weſſex, p. 72 

D. of Oſtick K. of N. Ceolulph ſucceeds. p. 58 728. 

Ceolulph 
ſucceeds him. 

D. of Adelard, K. of W. Cudred ſucceeds. p- 72 740. 


Cudred gains a great victory over the Britons of 743. 


ibid. 
Ethelun 


Cornwall. 
b 


K. of N. makes himſelf a monk, x 737. 


— ä — 


1 SUMMARY or. EBEN NT 


„ — we ». . ee ws 


Vow L 


Ax' 7545. Ethelun revolts dai Cudred K. of W. Page 72 | 
746. Suithred, K. of El. 5| 
748. D. 2 Edbert, one of the Kings of Kent, Fete 
ole. 
749. D. of Alphuald, K. of Eft. -Beorna and rae 
| ſucceed. 
750. Battle between Cudred, 'K. of W. and Eibl F 
his ſubject. Cudred pardons this W 


752. Ethelbald, K. of M. loſes a battle againſt rade: | 
I 


general of the Welt Saxons. 


753. Cudred, K. of W. takes part of Cornwall f om 


the Britons, p. 72 
The South Saxons revolt and place Oſmond. on the 
throne 
. Sigebert, K. of W. depoſed. Cenulph, 14 
ceetls. 


Cenulph intirely ſubd 
756. Edbert, K of N. 
Cs 3 
757. D. of Ethelbald, K. of M. Beorhred * 

crown. 
Offa K. of M. 
758. Beorna, ſole King of Eſtanglia: | 8 

D. of Edbert, K. of N. Oſulph ſucceeds. p. 30 
759. D. * Oſulph, K. of N. Molley Adelwalt rs 

1 


e Fer ak agan}| 


769. Aldrick, K. of Kent. pi · 68 
761. Oſwy, a Northumberland lord revolts: P. 58 
* K. of N. ibid. 
f o = of M. his victory againſt Aldrick, K. 
779. Al Re K. of N. | 'Þ. 58 
784. D. of Cenu h. K. of W. Brcrick lech 5. 72 
8 Olred, K. of N. pr $8 
go. Ethelred, K. of N. re-eſtabliſh 8 


D. of Ethelred, K. of Eft. Ethe Ar 


792. Offa, K. of M. puts Ethelbert K. of 
death. | 


He unites Eſtanglia to Mercia. 
794. R Pren, 


The 35, make a deſcent in WO: 
| p. 69 —72 


K. of N. Ubi 


bg 


795. They are repulſed. 

790. Oſbald K. of N. Ardulph | 
D. of Offa, K. of M. Egfrid ſucceeds him and 
died four months after. ph ſucceeds. p. 62 

798. Cudred, K. of Kt. p. 68 
$50. _ Brichrick, K. of W Egbert ſucceeds 
1 l 
Law of the Weſt Saxons againſt the Queens. $7, {7 
Ardulph, K. ot N. puts Alemund to death. p. 59 
895. Baldred, K. of Kr. p- 

868. Ardulph, K. of N. takes refuge in France. p. 59 
Alphuald II ſucceeds him. ibi 
810. Andred, K. of N. ibid · 
810-813. Egbert, victorious againſt the Britons... p. 7 
819 e Cenulph, K. of M. Cenelm ſucceeds. p. 62 


nelm, killed by Ga ibid. 
Colulph, K. of NI. | 13 
** 21. Ka K.of M. 255 | 
823. 


1 Bernu 

rene, p. 62 
bd. K. of W. conquers the TRE; of 
He makss. bimſelk maſter of the kingdom of Nix. 2 


ibid. 
$25. He ſtirs | up a war againſt. the Mercians and 


Eſtangles. Bernulph killed by the Eſtangles. 


ibid. 
* Ludicag, elected K. of M. ibid. 
** His Death. ibid. 
Witglagh, elected K. of NI. P- 75 


p-. 72 
p. 58 


of Kt., made priſoner, by Ce: | 


d. 
Etheſwolph ſends his younger ſon to Rome. 


754. D. of Cudred, K. of W. Sigebert ſucceeds him. a. 2 | 


| 


id. Another deſcent of the "Dukes at For 
'They ſucceſſively beat two generals of . 


Death of Witglaph, K. of M. cributary; to bog 839. 


] 


68 | Ethelwolph 


uÞ. of Wihon gained by rden, K el W. Th 
Boz: p. 74 | 


He is conqi Egbert, who reſtores bar the Ax' 828. 
kingdom on L tion, 10 his holding of 4hie Kings 
of Weſſex Page 75 

He impoſes the ſame ebnicions on the N les. 


ibid. 
And afterwards on the Northumbrians, Wh ey | ig 8 „ 
bert King of Weſſex, © Suſſex, K p 
2 Sovereign Lord of n de aa 
Northumberland. 5 * 1 ibi 


End of the Heyranenyc OP 


— * —_— A 1 * 


1 The Reign of EGBERT. | 


deats the Welſh. 12 — — bu 100 830. 


p. Tbe Danes make a deſcent in the Weſt of —_— 833. 


haſtens thither and is defeated. 
|, The Danes make another OY Egbert _ 835. 
them at Hengiſtdun. 
tonfirms by edict the « of the name of 
Britain to that of England. ib. 


Death ley on Echefwolph f ſucceeds him. F 101 838. 


Al 


$44 


ETHELWOLPH. 


A Daniſh fleet makes a deſcefit at Southampton ; 
are repulſed. oor 


wolph. 


60 Bertholph ſucceeds. 


Intire extitpation of the gation of Pits bye an. 


The Danes continuing their incurſions, Echeluolph 840, 


„ 


102 


. Kk. of N. Ethelred ſucceeds. ib. 841. 


4 | War between Roderic Maur, * and 842. 


of Mercia. wolph 
ts his vallal * 5 


— 
K. of N. 
him; WEE killed; 


ulſed. ib. 
ed, K. of N. killed, n e row 848. 


Another deſcent of the Danes who are ackeated a at $51, 
Wenſbury. ib. 

The Danes make great INT in Weſſex, 1 hey 8 52. 
art defeated at Ockley, by the two G Ethel- . 
wolph and Adelſtan. l * ib, 
D. of Adelſtan, K. of Ke. | more 
alone, &c. f ' i ae 
Ethelwolph's edict tor granting the techs to the 
church. 1 

wolph's journey to Rome. , 8 5 

> 1 — 2 — or Romeſcot over all , 

England. + 


On his return, in France he married Judith 2 


Daughter of Charles the Bald. 


e conſpiracy of Ethelbald the King's eldeſt Fog 


againſt his father. f ib. 
Ethelwolph arrives in England. p. 104 
He is forced to reſign Weſſex to Echelbald, a to 
be fatisfied with the kingdom of Kent. 4 
Edmund aſcends the throne of Eſtanglia. 
Death of Ethelwolph. ib 855. 
ET HE LBA 1 D. 
Death of Ethelbald. ib 860. 
| ET HE LB E RT. 
The Danes burn Wincheſter, p. 10g 


They 


Vol I. 


of the H1 


— —— —ů—ůů 


„„ — 


[STORY &f ENGLAND. 


Vil 


17 860. They are repulſed. 


Another company of Danes in the ine of i 
I 

ib. 
ib. 
IW. 


7 | ives them money. 
hey break their promile; they retire, 
$66, Death of Ethelbert. 


KE Ti E ann 


He attacks Weſſex, ib. 
Several conflicts between Ethelred and Lrir. p. 14 


872. Ethelred killed in a battle. 
Alfred ſuccerd him, E 


ALFRED the GREAT. 


The battle of Wilton, where Alfred is defeated by 
the Danes. pP. 107 
He makes a treaty with them. ib. 
They enter Mercia. Buthred gives them a N of 
money; they withdraw. 
They return into Mercia, which Buthred 1 
to them. p. 107, 108 
The Danes maſters of Northumberland, Eſtanglia, 
and Mercia. Ricſige, King over them in Nor- 
 thumberland; Gutchorm, in ia, and 
Ceolulph in Mercia. ib. 
a new. army into 


375. Halfden a Daniſn captain bri 

75: — land; he attacks elle, and by ſurprize 
himſelf maſter of Warham. p. 108 
Alle makes a treaty with him. breaks 
the treaty, and belieges Exeter. ib. 
876. War between Alfred and the Danes, Joren bums 
in one campain. | ib. 

Alfred treats with the Danes. 
Rollo arrives in England, and paſſes * into 


France. ib. 109 
Alfred fits out a good fleet by which he obtains 
ſeveral advantages. p. 109 
The Danes withdraw from Weſſen. ib. 
877. The s divide Mercia and Northumberland men 
them. 
They unawares attack Weſlex, and ſeize on Chi- 
penham. i 
Alfred is forced to hide himſelf at a ds. ib. 
Ubba, Ivar's brother, beſieges the caſtle of Kin- 


with ; he is defeated and, kilkd in a fally. 
ib. 110 
Alfred diſguiſed, becomes a ſpy in the enemies 
camp. p. 110 
He intirely routs the Danes; allows the vanquiſhe! 
advantageous terms. 
He confirms their poſſeſſions in and _ 
|  Gurthorm the title of King. ib. 
He is acknowleged Sovereign of all England. 
ib. 111 
r Dane ravages the Low Countries. p. 111 
Some Danes return to England, and are re- 
pulſed. ib. 
Alfred equips a great fleet, and fortifies ſeveral 
places. 


He makes himſelf maſter of London. ib, 


Page 105 


| 


. 
— 


; 


ib. 


— 


| He gives that town to >Echelred his daughter E fleda's 
huſband. Page 111 
A po which laſts twelve years, ib. 
The Danes after twelve years renew their invaſions, 
and thoſe of Eſtanglia, join the new 8 
10. 112 
At length, the Daniſh ſtrangers withdraw, and 
thoſe eſtabliſhed in England ſubmit to Alfred. 


The Notthimbriats revolt and refuſe obedience to | Alfrec's n e . 1. 
Wo, Kings of * PORE 11 110 -4 He publiſhed a body of the law. ib, 
Ela age Kin ef — me * | > He ibſtitured juries in criminal cauſes. ib. 113 
a made Kin * Danes He divided England into ſhires, &c. p. 113 
An _ 9 who drew the into Nor | He regulated the militia, ib. 
thumberlan * 
trar, K of Denmark, makes a decent in Nor: | It Fir hh in e = "x 
. 1. ; oe P. 2 He invites learned men into England. ib. 
2 cleats — ee . dbb: He founded the univerſity of Oxford. ih. 
nd afterwards He regulated his councils. p. 114 
He enters A K. of M. give 2 He embelliſhed London. i 
money, he withdraws ib. 
870. He makes himſelf maſter Eftanglia, e The number. ar — 845 decreaſed by 
Death of Edmund, K. of nnr 
871. Ivar gives Gurthorm the government of Eftanglis. [ Alfred's rivate life. 9 57 


His death. 
EDWARD the ELDER. 


| Ethelward diſputes the crown. ib. 116 
He retires among the Danes, who acknowlege him 901. 
King of England. P. 116 
The Danes abandon him, and he quits the * 902. 
Edward carries the war into Mercia, and he 
ſeveral places from the Danes. ib. 


Ethelward returns with a ſuccor of Normans * 903: 
France; = Dk £.xr him. 
He is ki A 
Peace — Edward and the Danes. 
The war renewed. - ib. g10. 
Death of Ethelred car} of Merci z Elfleda his 912. 
widdw gains upon the ib. 117 
Edward founds the univerſity of FCattibridge. p. 117 915; 
Death of Elfleda. ib. 918. 
Edward ſeizes on Mercia. | ib, 
The Danes ſubmit to Edward. . 118 921. 
He ſubdues the Welſh and Britons of rd 923. 
N 10. 


Death of Edward; Athelſtan ſucceeds. 
a ATHELSTAN. 
Athelſtan, Edward the elder's baſtard, by election 925. 


- aſcends the Engliſh throne. « 119 

Alfred conſpires againſt the King; he is ſent Ly 
Rome where he dies. 

The. Danes riſe ; Athelſtan marches into the Nor 925, 
and. iubdues them. 

Death of Sithrick Daniſh King of Northumbes: 


iv. 90s. 
ib. 907. 


id. 92 5 


— 1 ib. 
ib. Athel diſpoſleſſes Anlalf and Godfrid the ſons of 


Sithrick, and ſeizes on Northumberland. ib. 120 
He has an interview with Conſtantine King of 


Scotland at Dacur. p- 120 
Conſtantine and Anlaf make a league againſt 
Athelſtan, - ib, 
Athelſtan defeats the King of Wales. ib. 


He marches towards Scotland, and makes peace 933. 
with Conſtantine. ib. 
He condemns Edwin his brother. ib. 
He repents, and founds the monaſtery of 5 
ton. ib. 
Conſtantine and Anlaf invade Northumberland. 
p. 121 
The battle of Brunamburgh where Athelſtan is vic- 
torious. ib. 
Athelſtan makes ſome conqueſts in Scotland. jb. 


ib. He chaſtizes the Welſh, and Britons of Cornwall. ib. 


Pretended miracle in favor of Athelſtan. ib. 


Death 


P- 115 Ax 900. 


Jy” 


0. £ . 4a — 


viii A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT. 
Ax' 941. Death of Athelſtan Edmund Ton of Edward the | Sweno" King of Denmark, and Olaus King of Ax“ 
elder ſucceeds. | Page 121, 122 Norway, attack England. , Page 140 
I Ethelred ingages to pay them a certain fam. ib. 
E DM UN D. * I Olaus becomes a Chriſtian. p- 141. 
942. Anlaf makes great progteſs in Northumberland. The Daniſh war was renewed. ** ©, 997. 
p. 122 | The Danes ravage England, * - ib. 998. 
A battle. | | Ib. | They go to aſſiſt the duke of 1 ib. 999. 
Edmund and Anlaf divide England. ib. They return — * land and make great waſte. ib. 1001. 
492. Diviſions among the Northumbrians. 122 The eſtabliſh Danegelt, to ane 
Edmund marches into Northumberland. ib. | may give 2 858 28 devaſtations. 


-o_ —_” — — — — 
* - — - 


He gives it to the two Kings Anlaf and Reginald, | 
ws take an oath to him and become Geke 
ib. 123 
944. The two Kings renew the war. p- 123 
Edmund — them to fly, and makes the Ne | 
thumbrians take an oath ta him. ; i. 
945. Edmund conquers Cumberland, and gives it to 
the King of Scotland. 0 
948. He is Killed by Leolf. Edred ſucceeds, id. 
E D RE PD. 2 
The Northumbrian Danes recal-Anlaf, who malls 
himſelf maſter of Northumberland. ib. 124 
His ſubjects drive him out, and place Erick on 


the throne. | 124 
 Edred regains Northumberland ; Erick es an 
oath of fidelity to him. -- - 
The Danes traiterouſly attack Edred. ib. 
He immediately returns and defeats them. ib. 


954. He aboliſhes the Royalty in Northumberland, and 
changes the kingdom into a coun 1:4 5M 
Edred ſuffers himſelt to be guided by Dunſtan ab- 


bot of Glaſton. ib. 
He introduces the monks into eccleſiaſtical —_ 
fices. 4 
Dunſtan is in great repute for ſanftity. - ib. 
955. Death of Edred ; Edwy ſon of Edmund ſucceeds 
him. ib. 125 
E D W Y. - pes 
Dunſtan diſgraced and baniſhed. p. 125 


959. Rebellion againſt Edwy ; Edgar his brother _ 


Mercia from him. 
Several calumnies 


bliſhed againſt him, p. 126 
Dcath of Edwy ; ſucceeds him. * 
Ss + - - - oh 


f Edgar maintains a numerous fleet, and takes other 
Precautions which procure him a conſtant peace. 


ib. I. 
He frees England from wolves. 


He treats corrupt magiſtrates with great ſeverity. b. 
He recals Dunſtan, and re- eſtabliſhes the monks 
in benefices. - ib. 


He makes Dunſtan archbiſhop of Canterbury.p. 128 

Ih be amours of Edgar. p. 1 30, 131 
His marri ib. 

p. 132 


Death of . Edvard ſucereds, 


EDWARD II, che MARTYR. | 
Diviſions about the ſucceſſion z Dunſtan- by — 
own authority crowns Edward. 


Councils and miracles occafioned by the difference; 
between the prieſts and monks. 


975. 


979. Edward aſſaſſinated by his mother- in-law. F ib. 
Ethelred II, his brother ſucceeds him. 


P- 139 
ET HE LR E D I. | 


8 Danes begin to make irruptions into Eng 
an : 


Death of Elfrick duke of Mercia. 105 


The monks credit fall at the ſame time with 
Dunſtan's. ib. 


Death of Dunſtan. ib. 
Invaſion of the Danes; Ethelred gives them mo- 


ney. ib. 
Another Daniſh fleet ; the Engliſh are defeated. ib. 


—— 
* 


Von. 1 


— . 
* * 


p- 141 
They withdraw, tho? ſeveral remain. ib. 
The Danes ate 2 they are ales Danes. 


ib. 


Ethelred marries Emma of Normandy. 142 
He cauſes a general maſſacre of the es 1 
He cauſes the head of Sweno's iter, King of 
Denmark, to be cut off. 55 - 
Sweno lands in Cornwall. ib. 1002. 
He burns Exeter. we * 
The Engliſh are — ib. 
Sweno withdraws to Denmark. id. 100g. 
He returns 4nd ravages Engl tb. 
Ethelred every where betray 2 
Great famine. ib. 1005. 
Sweno withdraws. = 


Another Daniſh fleet. Echelred gives ther money- 

10. 

He gives one of his daughters to Edrick Strron, 

13 of Mercia. ib. 

He ſets out a great fleet, which becomes uſeleſs. ib. 
Other Danes in Kent. * 

e Bee 


Edrick Streon, hinders che King's fig 

The Danes gain a battle and ſeize 

They become maſters of alinoft all Weſſex." 
bh burn Canter 


hegus, and the monks. of St. Auguſtin. 


i 


Ethelred gives them money to withdraw. | ib. 
Sweno returns into ib. 1012. 
Ethelred flies into Normand ib. 
Sweno proclaimed King of 1 ib. 
Death of Sweno. ib, 1014. 
Canutus his fon proclaimed King by the Danes ib. 1015, 
The Engliſh recall Ethelred; ib. 
Canutus retires to Denmark. p. 145 
Ethelred is hated b he ſub at * 
The marriage of- is ſon. | ib. 
. returns to E erent] | ib. 1016. 
He gains over Edric Streon, duke of Merch, 

ſon in law to Ethelred. ib. 
He ſubdues all Mercia. ib. 
He attacks Weſſex. ib. 
Edrick betrays Ethelred i in favor of Canutus. ib. 
Ethelred ſeized with fear. ib. 


He durſt not head the army, for fear of bein 


1 and the ſoldiers will not fight idol 
m 


ib. 
Edmund retires to :Uthred earl of Northumber- 


ib. 
Canutus marches towards the North ; ; Uthred fub- 


mita. 145, 146 | 
Canutes cauſes kind 6 e Ee p. 146 


Death of Ethelred. Edmund ds him. | ib. 
| EDMUND II. Iron Side. 


The Engliſh eren Edmund, the Danes Canutus. 

| ib. 

Several combats. ib. 
Canute twice lays ſeige to London, which is always 

ſuccored by Edmund. ib. 

A battle undecided. ib. 

Another ſiege of London. ib. 


Five battles in one year. ib. 
The battle of Aſheldun * Canutus gets the 


victor 147 
1 ib. 


Edmund das hes army. 
* divided between Edmund and Cann! ib. 
Death 


* 1008, 


bury,” kill the archbiſhop 1-4 1012, 


1016. 


— Date ' 


Vor. I ; 
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| Ax' 1717. 


1019. 


1025. 


1031. 


1036. 


1037. 
1039. 


1041. 


1043. 


1047. 
1048. 


Death of Edmund. Canutus ſucceeds, Page 147, 
14 


c ANU TUS tie GREAT. 


Canutus makes himſelf be acknowleged King of all 
England contrary to the; right of Edmund's 
ſons. | p. 148 

He divides England into four provinces. ib. 

He publiſhes an edict in favor of the . ib. 

He orders two of Edmund's ſons into Denmark, 
with deſign to get rid of them. p. 148, 149 

They are preſerved and carried into Sweden, thence 
into Hungary, where they marry. p. 149 

Edmund the elder dies without iflue. ib. 

Canutus puts Edwy, one of Ethelred's ſons, to __ 

"tg ib. 

He marries Emma of Normandy, Ethelred IId's 
widow. d | ib. 

He puts to death Edrick Streon, duke of Mercia. 

He 1.5 a tax to pay his army. 


Earl Goodwin routs the army of the Vandals un- 
known to Canutus. : ib. 
Canutus returns to England. ib. 150 


He ratifies the Daniſh laws. 3 . 150 
Canutus's expedition into Sweden without * 
ib. 

He ſcizes on Norway. - ib. 
He returns into England and gives himſelf up to 
devotion. ib 
He takes a journey to Rome. ] 
He returns to England. ib. 
Death of Canutus the Great. Harold his ſon ſuc- 
ceeds him in Evgland, and Hardiknute his ſon 
by Emma in Denmark. p. 150, 151 


HAROLD I. Harefoot. 


Harold elected King of Mercia by the Danes, 
Hardiknute of Weſſex by the Engliſh. p. 151, 


I52 
Earl Goodwin, regent in Weſſex, in the abſenſe of 
Hardiknute. x ib. 
He procures the crown of Weſſex for Harold. ib. 
Goodwin diſcovers Emma's deſign of — 
b 


ib. 


Alfred and Edward, her ſons by her firſt hu 
on the throne. 


ib. 
She makes them come into England. ib. 


Goodwin puts to death Alfred. Edward eſcapes to 
Normandy. p- 153 


Death of Harold I. Hardiknute ſucceeds. ib. 
HAR DIENUT A 
Hardiknute acknowleged King of all England. ib. 
He cauſes his brother's corpſe to be diſentombed. ib. 
He lays a tax to pay his fleet. ib. 
A ſedition at Worceſter chaſtiſed. ib. 


Prince Edward, ſon of Ethelred and Emma arrives 
at court. ib. 


He demands juſtice againſt Goodwin. ib. 
Death of Hardiknute. Edward ſucceeds. p. 154 


EDWARD the CONF ESS OR. 


Goodwin cauſes Edward to be acknowleged, who | 


ingages to marry Editha his daughter. ib. 
Expulſion of the Danes. p- 155 
Edward makes the Queen his mother undergo the 
trial of Ordeal. p. 136 


Daniſh pirates make a deſcent in England, and are 
beat off. p- 157 


Swan, earl Good win's fon, baniſhed the kingdom. ib. 


He infeſts the coaſt, and kills count Beorn. ib. 
The King pardons him. SY | ib. 
The Normans in great credit with the King. ib. 
Quarrel between the King and Goodwin. ib. 138 


Goodwin, and Harold his ſon, baniſhed. ib. 
They force the King to re-eſtabliſh them. ib. 159 
Stigand made archbiſhop of Canterbury in the place 

of Robert who was fled. P. 159 


ib. 


William the baſtard, duke of Normandy, makes a 


viſit to Edward, Who promiſes him the ſucceſ- 
ſion. 


| x Page 1599 

Death of Goodwin. Harold his eldeſt ſon ſucceeds Ax' 10523. 
him in his poſts. üb. 160 

Harold gains the eſteem of the Engliſh. p. 160 

A war for Cumberland. ib. 1054, 


Death of Siward, earl of Northumberland. 


ib. 1055. 
Toſto, 


_ brother, made earl of Northum- 
berland. | üb- 
Alfgar, ſoffof Leoffrick, duke of Mercia, revolts. 0 
Edward ſends for his nephew Edward from Hun- 105%. 
gary. 6 | ib · 
Death of Prince Edward, he leaves one ſon named 
Edgar Atheling. | ib. 
Death of Leoffrick, duke of Mercia, Alfgar his 
ſon ſucceeds him. | 


| ib. 
Harold aſpires to the crown. ib. 1062, 
He takes a journey to Roan. ib. 


The duke of Normandy makes him promiſe with 
an oath, that he will not diſpute with him the ſuc- 
Seilen. | p. 162 

Harold, on his return to England, takes meaſures 
to ſecure him the crown. ib. 

He ſubdues the Welſn. : ib. 

The Northumbrians complain of Toſto. Harold 
takes their part againſt his brother. Toſto be- 


comes a ſworn enemy to Harold, and with- 
draws into Flanders. | 7 


ib. 
Morkar, made earl of Northumberland. ib. 


Edward. convenes an aſſembly for the dedication of 1063. 
the church of Weſtminſter. 


1063. 


P- 1 62 51 6 3 
He falls ſick. 1 16 
Harold makes parties. ib 


Edward leaves the election of a King to the lords 
aſſembled. 


a ib. 

He dies the latter end of December, or begining 

of January 1065-6. 7 ib. 
Harold elected. al p. 164 1066. 
Harold II, aſcends the throne by election. bb. - 
Toſto makes a deſcent in England. p. 165 


He is repulſed. 


ib. 
He perſuades the King of Norway to · undertake 

the conqueſt of England. ib. 
William & 


uke of Normandy makes preparations to 

take the crown of England from Harold. ib. 

The Pope ore his deſign. p. 166 
0 


The King of Norway makes a deſcent in Northum- 
berland. , ib. 


Harold marches towards the North. ib. 


The battle of Stamford, where Harold routs the 
Nor 


ians. | p- 167 

The _ of Normandy makes a deſcent in Eng- 
nd. | 1b. 
100 goes to meet him. ib. 


The battle of Haſtings where Harold is overcome | 
and killed. p. 167, 168, 169 14 Oct. 


State of the church from. the reign of Ethelred II, 


to the Norman conqueſt, from 979 to 1066. 


p. 170, 174, 


End of the Saxon Dominion. 


— 


WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. 
William, after his victory beſieges and takes 1066. 
Dover. p- 197 
The country of Kent ſends deputies to him. p. 198 
Every thing is in great confuſion at London. ib. 
William approaches to London. 3 
Morkar and Edwin indeavor to place Edgar 
Atheling on the throne, but the clergy oppoſe 
it. 8 p- 199 
Edgar and the two archbiſhops go and ſubmit to 
William. | 1b. 
The magiſtrates of London offer the crown to Wil- 
liam, he accepts of it. a 
He is crowned by Aldred, archbiſhop of 
8 | 


| ib. 
Vork. ib, 
| | William 


_ . 


U 


— 


— 


A SUMMARY or 


— 


ABRIGEMENT 


Vor. Ty 


AN 1068, 


William confirms the privileges of the people. 


; 


Page 200 
Edwin and Morkar ſubmit. ib. 
The new King founds the abby of Battle ib. 


He takes a voyage to Normandy, and leaves two 


regents in ib. 


The rege:is abuſe their power. p. 201 
The inſurrection in Kent chaſtiſed. ib. 
The revolt of Edrick the Foreſter. 3 
William returns into England. ib. 
His wife Mathilda of Flanders is crowned. ib. 
Henry the King's ſon born. ib. 


William re- eſtabliſhes the Danegelt to pay his 9 
ib. 


He very much careſſes count Edwin. ib. 
Aldred archbiſhop of York makes remonſtrances to 

him, which are very ill received. 1b. 202 
Death of Aldred. | p- 202 


1068. Exeter revolts ; William beſieges the town which 


ſurrenders; he pardons it, and builds there a 
citadel], a ib. 
He confiſcates the eſtates of thoſe who had born 
arms for Harold. ib, 
He pays his debts, and rewards his ſervants. ib. 
Edwin and Morkar revolt. ib 


The King marches againſt them, they ſubmit 
5 P. 203 
He builds caſtles in ſeveral parts. ib 


York ſubmits, and pays a fine; he builds a a_ 
there. | ib. 

Edgar Atheling, and Coſpatrick, retire into _ 
land . 


: ib. 

Malcolm King of Scotland, marries * 
ſiſter. J 

1069. 1 diſarms the Engliſh, and eſtabliſhes = 

ue. 10. 

A deſcent by Harold's ſons of little . ib. 

Robert Cumin ſent into the North, P- 204 

He is killed by the Northumbrians, who call in 

the Danes. ib. 

A Daniſh army makes a deſcent in the North. ib. 

The Danes make themſelves maſters of York, and 

leave count Walthoff governor. ib. 

Wiliam corrupts the Daniſh general, who 2 

draws. : . 

Siege ( York, and Walthoff's brave defenſe. ib. 

The King pardons him, and gives him his niece 

in marriage. ONT ib, 

He waſtes Northumberland. . 3 

1070. William, with great profuſeneſs, gives the eſtates of 

the Engliſh to fore! p. 205 

He violates the charters of the church, takes 

away the and ſilver from the monaſteries, ib. 

Lanfrank made archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The abbot of St. Alban's revolts. p. 206 

Edgar Atheling proclaimed King. ib. 

The 8 a=} the rebels, but does not keep his 

word. ib. 

Edgar withdraws into Scotland. ib. 

1071. Another rebellion; the malecontents retire into the 


iſle of Ely under Everard. ib, 
William belieges them in Ely; the ſiege is of 
long duration, tb. 
The King of Scotland invades' Northumberland. ib, 
The King makes himſelf maſter of the iſle of Ely. 


ib. 

He puniſhes the rebels. 20 
1072. He es into Scotland. 5 10 
He makes peace with Malcolm. ih. 
Walthoff made earl of Northumberland. ib. 


1073. War between France and Normandy. William 
retakes Mans. i 


8 ib. 
1 ſubmits to the King, who takes him into 
avor 


ib. 208 


Gregory VII, demands homage of the King for 
England, and tae arrears of the Peter-pence. 


William promiſes to pay the Peter-pence ; but 


haughtily refuſes to do homage, and forbids 
his ſubjects to acknowlege any Pope without 
his permiſſion. Page 208 


Some Normans eſtabliſhed in England conſpire Ax? 1024. 


againſt the King. | ib, 
Walthoff inzages in this conſpiracy. ib. 
He 7 and goes into Normandy ro inform 
the King. ib 


The conſpirators diſperſed and puniſhed. ib. 2 09 


Earl Walthoff beheaded. p-· 209 
The King miſuſes the Engliſh. ib. 
He goes to Normandy. ib. 1075 
The ſiege of Dole in Bretany. ib. 
Council at London. ih. 1076, 


Robert the King's eldeſt ſon indeavors to take 1077, 
Nomandy. ib. 


He wounds the King his father not knowing him, 


and ſubmits to his diſcretion. ib. 
The King ſends him with the command of an 1078. 
army againſt the Scots. ib. | 


Robert lays the foundation of the town of New- 


caſtle. ib. 
The Welſh do homage to the King. ib. 
Foundation of the Tower of London. ib 


The King cauſes the eſtates of all his ſubjects to be 


inregiſtred in a book called Dooms-day. p. 210 

He depopulates a large country to make a foreſt for 1079. 
hunting, which is called the New-foreſt. ib. 

He erects new courts of juſtice. ib. 1080. 

He makes ſeveral attempts to introduce the uſe of 

the Norman language. p- 211 

Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, his brother by his mother's 1082. 

ſide, aſpires to the Papacy. ib 


The King arreſts and makes him priſoner. - ib. 
Death of Queen Mathilda. ib. 1084. 
The King of Denmark threatens England. ib. 
12 — a tax to defend * 1 | * ib. 
Edgar Atheling into the with ſome Eng- 
gliſh lords, 1 the Emperor of Conſtan. 505. 
tinople againſt the Saracens. p. 112 
William makes war againſt France. ib. 1086. 
Truce broke. ib. 
William makes himſelf maſter of Mants, and burns 1087. 
the town. 8 
He falls ſick. ib. 


He takes precautions to procure the crown for 
William his ſecond fon. ib. 


ſucceeds, ib. 213, 214. 


WILLIAM uU, RUFUS. 


William II, crowned by the intrigues of Lanfrank 1088. 
in prejudice to Robert his elder brother. p. 214 

The biſhop of Bayeux conſpiracy to procure the 
crown for Robert. | ib. 

Lanfrank does the King great ſervices. . 215 

William in Pevenſey takes the biſhop of Bayeux 
priſoner ; he beſieges and takes Rocheſter. ib. 

Roberc neglects his affairs. ib, 

William baniſhes the biſhop of Durham one of the 
conſpirators. ib 


He oppreſſes the Engliſh. p- 216 1089. 
Death of Lanfrank. ib. 
The King ſeizes on the vacant benefices. ib, 
A ſchiſm in the church, ib. 
William attacks Normandy. ib. 1090. 


The King of France aſſiſts Robert, but ſoon aban- 
dons him. 3 
ince Henry joins his brother, and ſaves Roan for 


Prince 
him. ib. 
Peace between Robert and William. ib. 1091. 
Henry ſeizes on mount St. Michael in Normandy ; 
his two brothers beſiege him. ib. 
William withdraws; Robert takes the place. p. 217 


p. 208 


Edgar Atheling is diſgraced; he retires to Scot- 
land. = 
he 


Death of William the Conqueror; William the II gth, Sept. 
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D. 
1 


Vo. I. 

The King of Scotland enters Nothumberland. | 

| Page 217 

William god Robert march againſt him. E 

Treaty of peace. ib. 

Ed S into favor. ib. 

Engliſh conqueſts in Wales. ib. 

Aw' 1092. Henry ſeizes on Domfront in Normandy. ib. 

1093. William is dangerouſly ill. ib. 

He fills up the vacant benefices. p. 218 

Anſelm made archbiſhop of Canterbury. ib. 


William being recovered, oppreſſes his ſubjects. 


He affronts Malcolm King of Scotland. ib. 
Malcolm enters Northumberland. ib. 
He is defeated and killed. ib. 
Donald ſucceeds him. ib. 
He makes an irruption into England. ib. 


Donald is beat; Duncan crowned by the Scots. i 
Welſh war. tb. 
1094+ William makes war on his brother Robert. p. 218 
He makes ſeveral conqueſts in Normandy. p. 219 

The King of France ſends troops to Robert, but 
recals them on his receiving money from 
William. & ib. 
William inrolls rwenty-thouſand men in England, 

and diſcharges them for ten ſhillings à ma. ib. 

1095. William makes two expeditions into Wales with- 
out ſucceſs. | ib, 

Robert Mowbray revolts. Dd. 

He is beſieged in Bamburgh, taken and r_ 

i. 


A difference between the King and Anſelm, A. of 


Cant. ib, 

1096. Cruſade for the conqueſt of the Holy-Land. p. 220 
Robert mortgages Normandy to his brother 
William, ib. 


The King extorts money from the Engliſh to give 
to his brother. | ib. 
The war with France. 
ib. 


| * of e with France. 
% eee id. 


8. The Engliſh the war into Wales. ib. 
.,. „ 
221 

He builds a new wall round the Tower, builds 
Weſtminſter-Hall. ib. 

1099. He goes to relieve Mans, and takes count Fleche 


priſoner. | bi ib. 
Jeruſalem taken by the Chriſtians, who there 
eftabliſh a kingdom; of which Godfrey of 
Bouillon was the firſt wag ib. 

1100. William II, by accident is killed in hunting. ib. 


HENRY I, BEAUCLERC. 


Henry in a tumultuous manner is elected, and 
crowned to the detriment of his elder brother 

Robert who was abſent. p. 223 

He reforms ſeveral abuſes, and grants an advan- 

N s Charter to his ſubjects. ib. 224 
1101. He recals Anſelm. ib. 
He marries Mathilda of Scotland. ib. 
Robert duke of Normandy lays claim to the crown. 


| ib. 
He arrives in England. ; p- 225 
Anſelm does Henry great fervices. ib. 
Treaty between the two brothers. ib. 


1102. Henry revenges himſelf on Robert's partiſans. ib. 
1103. A quarrel between the King and Anſelm about in- 


veſtitures. ib. 
Anſelm goes to Rome. P- 226. 
A reconciliation. ib 


1104. Robert makes a viſit to Henry, and gives up his 
penſion. | ib. 
1105. Henry ſeeks to quarrel with his brother, that he 
may take Normandy from him. P. 227 

1196, Robert defires peace, but cannot obtain it. ib. 
110%. The battle of Tinchebray; Henry takes Robert 


| A new oath to Mathilda. 


priſoner, * him to the caſtle of 8 and 
puts out his eyes. age 223 
Henry takes Normandy. 4 ib. 
Anſelm per ſecutes the married prieſts; ib. 229 Ax 1108 
Quarrels between Henry and France. ib. ; 
The marriage of Mathilda, Henry's daughter, with 1109. 
the Emperor. ib. 
Death of Anſclm. ib. 
Re-eltabliſhment of the univerſity of Cambridge. ib. 11 10. 
Henry Puts to death the count du Maine, ib. 1421. 
A colony of Flemings ſetle in Wales. ib. 1112. 
Henry goes into Normandy, and ſurprizes Robert 111 3. 
de Melleſme. ib. 
The marriage of Prince William, the King's ſon, 
with a daughter of the count of Anjou's. ib. 


Radulph made archbiſhop. of Canterbury, and 1114. 
Thurſtan of York. F 1 


p 230 
Welſh war, 1b. 1115; 
* makes the Nogmans and Engliſn take the 

oath of fidelity to the Prince his ſon. ib. 1116, 


The war between Lewis le Gros, King of France, 1117. 
and Henry, on account of William, Robert's | 


fon, ib. 
Henry goes into Normandy. ib. 1118. 
Treaty of peace between the two kings. ib. 
The war renewed. | ib. 
A battle in which Henry is wounded. ib. 
Council of Rheims, in which the Pope hinders 1119. 
Henry being brought into trouble. ib. 231 
Treaty of peace. 231 


P 
Prince William Henry's ſon loſt by ſhipwreck. ib. 1120. 


* Adelaid of Louvain. ib. 1121. 
The Welfh war, in which Henry runs the riſque 
of his life. ib. 


Death of Radulph archbiſhop of Canterbury. ib. 1122. 
Corbet ſucceeds dim. id. 1123. 
Robert de Mellent taken in Normandy. ib. 1124. 
A * named John de Creme arrives in Eng- 1125. 
» and holds a ſynod againſt the married 
prieſts. 1b. 


1 
Henry cauſes Mathilda or Maud his daughter, the 1127. 
Emperor's widow, to be acknowleged his heir. 


| | W 

The marriage of the Empreſs Mathilda with Godfrey 

Plantagenet count of Anjou. ib. 
The Engliſh barons diſcontented. | ib. 

Lewis le Gros creates William Criton ſon of 1128. 
Robert, count of Flanders. ib. 
That Prince killed at the ſiege of Aloſt. ib. 

Henry acknowleges Pope Innocent 11. 2 1130. 
ib. 


Carlifle erected into a biſhoprick. 1198. 
The birth of Henry of Anjou Mathilda's ſon. ib. 1133. 
* of Robert duke of Normandy, in his 4 

on. — 


Death of · Henry I, Stephen ſucceeds. 


STEPHEN. 


Notwithſtanding the oaths taken to Mathilda, 26. 
Stephen is crowned by the conſent of the great 
men, eccleſiaſtics and ſecular. Pp. 234 

He promiſes a great many things, and takes an 
unaccuſtomed oath. : p. 235 

7 great men alſo take a conditional oath to 


P- 233 1135. Aug. 


Sept. 


im. ib. 
He ſeizes the late King's treaſure. ib. 
He grants an advantageous charter to his gs 1136. 
| ib. 
Death of Corbet archbiſhop of Canterbury. ih. 


The King takes the revenues of the archbiſhopric, 
contrary to the tenure of his charter. ib. 

He ſuffers the barons to fortify their caſtles, ib. 

The duke of Devonſhire revolts = ib. 1137. 

The King beſieges Exeter; the duke flies. ib. 

The war with Wales, in which the Engliſh are 


beat. ib 
The 


— 


X11 


A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT Ya} 


_——Y 


Aw 1137. The King of Scotland takes Carliſle and Newcaſtle, 


and advances as far as Durham. Page. 235 


A treaty of peace between the two Kings, which 


- 1138, 


1139. 


1140. 


ib. 
Treaty of peace between Stephen and ag by 
ucceſ- 

2 


is advantageous to the King of Scotland. 
Stephen falls ſick. | Web 

The Normans call in the count of Blois his ms 

ib. 

Robert, duke of Gloceſter, natural ſon to Henry 

I, delivers Falaiſe to the count of Blois. ib. 

Stephen recovers Normandy, and gives it up to 


Euſtace his ſon, with the King of France's ; 


probation. - Op 1 
He makes an agreement with his brother and the 
count of Anjou. ib. 
The King of Scotland makes an invaſion in the 
North. FR | ; 
The Engliſh barons rebel againſt Stephen, having 
the earl of Gloceſter at their head. ib. 
The earl takes Briſtol. ib. 
The barons invite Maud into England. p. 237 
The war againſt the Scots King, called the Standard 
war. ib. 
The Scots are beat. ” ID. 
The earl of Gloceſter ſolicites Maud to paſs over 
into England. ib. 


Stephen marches into Scotland. ib. 
Treaty of peace with Scotland. ib. 
Stephen falls out with the clergy. ib. 
He ſeizes on the biſhops caſtles. p- 238 


The marriage of Euſtace, Stephen's ſon, with Con- 
ſtance of France. a ib. 
A, ſynod in which the biſhop. of Wincheſter de- 

clares for the clergy againſt the King his brother. 


. ib. 

Maud arrives in Eygland. Þ- 239 
She ingages the nobility and clergy on her fide. ib. 
The civil war begins. ib. 
The battle of Lincoln, where Stephen is taken pri- 
ſoner. p. 240 
The count of Anjou ſeizes on Normandy. ib. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter ſides with Maud. ib. 


He aſſembles a council at Wincheſter, where Maud 
is elected by the cler ib. 


Maud quarrels with = biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who quits her party, and goes over to the King. 


She diſobliges the inhabitants of London. 


She is obliged to leave London. ib. 
She is belieged in the caſtle of Wincheſter. p. 242 
The carl of Gloceſter is taken priſoner, he is ex- 


changed for the King. ib. 
Council at Weſtminſter, where the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, being legate, excommunicates Maud. 
ib. 

Maud beſieged in Oxford, from whence ſhe 
eſcapes atter an extraordinary manner. ib. 243 


Synod at London, in which the clergy grant a 
ſupply to the King. | 


tb. 
Death of theearlof Gloceſter. ib. 
Maud withdraws into Normandy. ib. 
The end of the civil war. ib. 


A new cruſade. ib. 
Lewis le Jeune takes upon him the croſs of the 

holy war. 5 ib. 
Death of Jeoffery, count of Anjou. ib. 


Lewis le Jeune, puts away Eleanor de Guyenne 
his wife. | 
Henry the new duke of Normandy marries her. ib. 


Stephen would have his ſon Euſtace crowned ; the 
clergy oppoſe it. 


244 
Henry duke of Normandy paſſes over into England, 


where he finds a greatparty. 


- aq Henry is acknowleged Stephen's 
Or. , . 


245 
Death of Stephen, Henry II ſucceeds Tg ib. 
State of the church, 


p- 246— 257 


ib. 
P · 236 


ib. 


ib. 


e 


HENRY H. PLANTAGENET 
Henry arrives in England, and is crowned. Ay 
; e 
He cauſes the caſtles of the lords to be demoliſhed, 
and revokes the gift of Stephen. ib. 
He takes the title of baron from thoſe Stephen had 
created. 4 p- 259 
He confirms the charter of Henry the I ib. 
He makes war on Jeoffrey his brother; drives him 1156, 
out of Anjou. ib. 260 
Which he had taken poſſeſſion of, by virtue of their 
father's will. aria p - 260 
Jeoffrey created count of Nantes. 1 4 
The King of Scotland reſtores Northumberland to 
Henry. | ib. 
Welſh war. : | | ib. 1157. 
Birth of Richard, the King's ſecond ſon. ib. 1158. 
Birth of Jeoffrey, Henry's third ſon. p- 261 1159. 
Death ot Jeoffrey, the King's brother. ib. 


The marriage between Henry, the King's eldeſt 
ſon and Margaret of France, concluded. ib. 
Another marriage between Jeoffrey, the King's 
third ſon and Conſtance of Bretany. ib. 
Henry makes war on the count of Toulouſe for the 
right of Eleanor his wife. 142 
The King of France ſupports the count of Toulouſe. 
| ib. 
Henry beſieges Toulouſe. ; 
Treaty of peace between the two Kings. ib. 
Death of Pope Adrian the fourth. A Schiſm. ib. 1159. 
Henry celebrates the marriage of his ſon Henry with 
Margaret of France. ib. 
The war between the two Kings, ended by the me- 
diation of Alexander the third. ib. 
The begining of the differences between Henry and 1163. 
Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury. ib. 
Parliament at Clarendon ; five articles propoſed by 


the King, and approved on. p- 264 
The Pope condemns the five articles. ib. 
Becket repents his ſigning them. _ ib. 
The King raiſes him ſeveral troubles: ib. 
Becket 3 to Flanders. . 265 
Alexander III, maintains the archbiſhop's cauſe: ib. 1 164. 


Henry proceeds vigorouſly againſt the Pope and 1165. 


Becket. p. 266 1166, 
Becket excommunicates ſome of the King's coun- 
ſellors. ib. 


The Pope amuſes the King by his legates. p. 267 1 167. 


The King of France protects Becket. ib. 1168. 
Birth of John, the King's fourth ſon. ib. 1169. 
Death of the Empreſs Maud. p: 267 


The King's conference with Becket ineffectual. p. 268 
Becket excommunicates the Engliſh prieſts who ſide 

with the King. | ib. 
Another conference between the King and Becket 

without ſucceſs. ib. 
Henry returns to England. ib. 1170. 
He cauſes his ſon Henry to be crowned by the arch- 

biſhop of York. - 
The war between Henry and the King of France. 


| p- 269 
Treaty of peace: ib. 
Henry falls ſick. ib. 
He is reconciled to Becket. ib. 


Becket, before his return to England, excommuni- 
cates the archbiſhop of York, and the other 
biſhops. f ib. 

He returns triumphantly into England. ib. 

The excommunicated biſhops go to Roan, and com- 
plain to the King. ib. 

Indirect words of the King. P. 270 

Becket is maſſacred in the church by four of the 1 171: 
King's domeſtics. ib. 

He is canonized. ib. 

Henry is accuſed of the murder of Becket. ib. 

| Troubles 


ib. 262 1162. 


1155 
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Av? 1171. Troubles in Ireland, which occaſions the conquelt | 
of the iſland. Page 242 
1172. Henry goes into Ireland and makes himſelf maſter 
of the country. ib. 273 
He goes into Normandy z they give him abſolution 
on hard conditions. p. 
Henry's children conſpire againſt their father. 
Henry his ſon eſcapes to France. 
A 


87 

ib. 

P. 275 
werful combination againſt Henry; the con- 

ederate Princes, act at the ſame time, in - 

ferent places. 

The earl of Leiceſter brings an army into = 

for Henry bis ſon, he i is beat and taken priſone 


The King of Scotland one of the confederate Prins; 
is defeated and taken — ” 
Henry the father makes ſome progreſs in France. ib. 
He returns to England and does penance on Becket's 
He reduces the Engliſh rebels. ib. 
Henry returns into Normandy, and makes them raiſe 
the "Je e of Roan. p. 276 
Treaty of peace. ib. 
A match agreed on between Ric hard, the Ring) 
ſecond ſon, and Alice of France. 
The King of Scotland does homage to Henry 2 
the kingdom. ib. 
Henry confirms the laws of St. Edward. ib. 
The marriage of Jane, Henry's daughter, with 
| William, King of Sicily. ib. 
1177. The King of France goes a pilgrimage to Becker's 
tomb. P- 277 | 
9. Aſſizes of Northampton. ib. 
Henry is judge of the differences between the Kings 


1173. 


174. 


1175. 
1176. 


117 


; of Caſtile and of Navarre. >, | 
1180, Lewis le Jeune, King of France, dies. Philip 
Augaſtus ſucceeds. ib. 


1183. Death of young K ing Henry. p. 277, + 

1184. A'new cruſade. ol, aha 

1185. The King ſends his ſon John to govern 1 J 
ſoon after recalls him, N 


1186. Richard the King's eldeſt ſon makes war on th 


Bretons. 


Dexth of Jeoffrey, duke of Bretany th b 


Philip Auguſtus makes wat on Henry, p. 279 
A truce.. 

1187, Philip corrupts Richard. 10 
Jerulalem taken by Saladine. ib. 


Philip and Henry takes the croſs. ib 
I 188. Richard ſeeks to ne wich the count of Toe, 


Philip accuſes Henry, and renews the war. p. 280 3 
Richard throws himſelf upon, the King of France. ib. 
1189. Henry is abandoned by his French ſubjefts. Ib, 
He is eyery where beat. 
He is conſtrained to accept of a peace of hard ets, | 


He makes i imprecations againſt his children. üb. 
He dies at Chinon. Richard ſucceeds him. ib. 281 
RICHARD 1. 

Richard does howage to Philip, 281 
He is crowned Ack of Normand) Y At 1 ib. 
He artives at London, and is ob there, p. 282 
Philip has him ſummoned. to accompliſh his yow 
in relation to the cruſade. 9, :1-4dÞi 

anal 


Richard prepares for the expedition, and 
| ib. 
He makes great preſents to his bro. her Joka, ib. 


Y 


money by ſeveral methods. 


Philip and John indeavor to perſuade the Emperor 


— 


He makes a treaty with Tancred. Pace 6 281 


Philip and Richard are at variance by Tancred's Aw 1191; 
- artifices, | ib. 
They make an agreement. 46. 


Philip parts firſt for the holy land. 


Richard waits to marry Berenguelle of Navarte, b. 
He ſets fail, ib. 


He makes himſelf maſter of the iſle of Cyprus. 


P- ons 
He marries Berenguelle. 


Troubles in England, occaſioned by Demi 5 
John foments them and ſeizes on the government, 


ib. 286 
Richard arrives at the ſcige of Acre. p. 287 
The place ſurrenders. 6 ib. 
Richard affronts the duke of Auſtria. ib. 


The two Kings, Philip and Richard, are at greater 


variance than ever. ib. 
They both fall ill. ib. 
Philip returns to France. ib. 1192. 
Richard and Saladine murder their priſoners. ib. | 
Richard's victory over Saladine. p- 288 
Richard carries off a great caravan. p. 289 


He arrives in ſight of Jeruſalem, and puts off the 
ſeige till ſpring. ib, 
The greateſt part of the cruſade troops leave him. ib, 
He makes a truce with Saladine. ib. 
Richard imbarks at Ptolemais. ib, 
He is ſhipwrecked near Aquila, ib, 


He is taken by the duke ot Auſtria, and delivered 
to the Etmperor. ib. 


ohn thinks to ſecure for himfelf the crown. p. 290 1193. 
He makes an alliance with Philip: ib. 
Philip attacks Normandy. ib. 
Negociations for Richard's deliverance.” ib. 


The Ergpepor carries him to the diet of Haguenau, 


- and accules him on many articles, which Richard 
juſtifres. ib. 291 


1194. 

to detain Richard. . P. 292 

The Emperot exacts hard conditions of him. ib. 

With great difficulty Richard obtains his liberty, 

and arrives in England. ib. 

He condemns John. ib. 

He cauſes himſelf to be gönne a ſecond time. ib. 

He prepares for à war againſt France, but 1 co 1195. 

vented by Philip. . 293 

He returns the Princeſs Alice to Philip. 

The marriage of Jane, Queen of Sicily, with the 
count of Toulouſe. ib 


The two Kings make a truce for five years a 11996 
' ſedition at London, p- 294 
Richard beſieges the caſtle of Chaluz in Limoiſin. 
ib. 
He is wounded and dies. ib. 
* dppoints his brother John his heir, ib. 


JOHN LACEK-LAN D. 


Joh Richard's brother is crowned , notwithſtand- 

the right of Arthur, duke of Bretagne, 

" Tatirey" s ſon, and John's elder brother. p. 297 

Conſtance, ducheſs of Bretany, and Arthur her 
_ ſon, put themſelves under the King of Frances 
protection. E 
Philip — the truce made wit. Richard or 
Death of Jane, Queen of Sicily, ib. 
wo rol Jar the he of Lavardin to be raiſed. ib. 
onſtante and Arthyr put themſelves into the hands 
of John, and ſoon after would return to 3 


ib. 
e deplares for John. | ib. 
9 7 of peace — Philip aa John, ib. 299 1200. 


Lewis, Philip's ſon, marries Blanche of Caſtile. p.299 
Job takes the provinces of France that belonged 


He leayes Longchamp regent. | a8 
1190: He-joins Philip at Vane. 8 Ha 85 6. 
They part at Lyons. __ 
Sept. 20 3 imbarks at Marſeiles — arrives at Meſ 
ina. ab. 
He quarrels with Tancred, King of Sicily, and | 


makes himſelf maſter ot — 


ib. 


He 


to His nephew Arthur, 
d 


0 
— 
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A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT 


— — 


—— 82 —— 


VoI. J. 


Ax' 1200. He puts away Havice of Gloceſter, and marries 


1201. 


1202. 


1203. 


1204. 


1205, 


1206. 


1207. 


1208, 


1209. 
1210. 


1211. 


1212. 


1213. 


Iſabella of Angouleme. - age 299 
Death of Conſtance, ducheſs of Bretany. ib. 
* paſſes over to England. bb. 

ith great difficulty he obtains from the parliament 


a ſupply of money ; the oppoſition of the arch- 
biſhop of York bis natural brother, ib. 300 
Death of Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln. p · 300 
Interview between John and the King of Scotland 
at Lincoln. ib. 
The King of Scotland does homage to John. ib. 
Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury aſſembles a ſynod 
notwithſtanding the King's prohibition. ib. 
The King cauſes himſelf to be again crowned. ib. 
The barons refuſe to accompany John into France. 


| p. 301 
Interview between Philip and John; the 


peace 
confirmed. 2224 ib. 
Philip ſtirs up the earl of March to rebel againſt 


John. . ib 
The earl corrupts the Poitovins. Arthur takes 

with the party againſt his uncle. ib. 
Interview of the two Kings. Philip cites John to 

the court of peers. ib. 
Philip attacks . 
Arthur is taken in Mirebeau, 


ib. 302 
and ſent to Falaiſe. 
p. 302 
Interview between John an Arthur. ib. 
ohn is accuſed of his death. ib. 
hilip cites John to the court of peers, and on his. 
—— to appear confiſcates all his demeſnes 
in France. 903 
Philip makes great progreſs in Normandy; John 
ſurpriſingly indolent. | ib. 
The Engi are diſcontente . 
John obtains from the parliament a ſupply for the 
war, and thinks of nothing but peace. ib. 
Philip reduces Normandy, and the other provinces 


belonging to John, except Guienne. P- 304 
Death of Queen Eleanor, John's mother. ib. 
ohn quarrels with the Engliſh nobility. ib. 


th of Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
* Feen nt <2 - 305 
The irregular election of Reginald, ſub — of 
the monaſtery of St. Auguſtin at Canterbury. ib. 
John cauſes the biſhop of Norwich to be elected. 
Cd ili ib. 
The Pope elects cardinal Langton at Rome, and 
conſecrates him himſelf. 1 


1 1 14 v8 
The begining of John's quarrel with Innocent III. 


1 | 1 ö 1229 
John uſes violence to obtain money from the parlia- 
9 . ib 


ib. 


ib. } Philip's ſon, who accepts it. 


Great preparations on both ſides. Page 310 Ax' 1213. 

Pandulphus ſent into England the Pope's legate. ib. e 
He paſſes thro' France, and exhorts Philip to con- 
tinue his preparations. ib. 
He intimidates John, who ſubmits to the con- 
ditions propoſed by the Pope. ib. 
John reſigns his crown to the Pope, does homage 
to him for England and Ireland, and promiſes 
to pay him a thouſand marks a year. p. 311 
8 would oblige Philip to diſarm; he re- 

uſes. 


ib- 
The earl of Flanders oppoſes Philip's deſigns on 
England. £87 © 
Philip carries the war into Flanders. ib. 
His fleet is intirely deſtroyed by the Engliſh fleet. 

| | 312 
Philip lays aſide his project. : ib. 
John has deſigns to carry the war into France. ib. 
The barons refuſe to Teva him, before he is ab- 

ſolved. ib. 
Cardinal 11 arrives and abſolves him. ib. 
The barons ſtill refuſe to follow the King; he 

would puniſh them; Langton oppoſes. ib. 
A combination of the barons againſt the King. ib. 


John implores the Pope's protection, who ſends a 
legate into England. p- 313 1214. 
John a ſecond time reſigns his crown to the Pope. 
rb ib. 
The interdiction taken off. i - 
| John recovers Poitou, and marches into Anjou; 
Prince Lewis, Philip's ſon, ſtops his proceedings. 
| ib. 31 
Philip wins the battle of Bouvines againſt "rhe 
Emperor. . 314 
John requires peace, and obtains a truce five 
FFF ib . | | ; 2: 
The Engliſh barons demand of the King the re- 1215. 


— 


cĩſtabliſhing their privilges, and St. Edward's 
The King obliged "= berth; 0 
is obliged to ſign magna charta, and 
the charter of foreſts. p. 316 
John repents the ſigning of them; raiſes foreign 
troops, and retires to the Iſle of Wight. bb. 
The Pope annuls the two charters. 317 
The foreign troops arrive. ib. 
John tak Rocheſter, and ſpoils the barons lands. 


1 99 
The Pope excommunicates the barons; who deſ- 

piſe his excommunication. ib. 
The barons offer the crown to Prince Lewis, 
8 


31216. 


* 


i . 31 
Lewis arrives in England; he takes Rocheſter 


_.. 162 202 ib. the barons take the oath of fidelity to him. ib. 
The archbiſhop of York excommunicates the collec- | He makes great progreſs in England. ib. 

tors. ib. | The King of Scotland does him homage. p. 319 
Negociations and debates between John and Inno- John retires to Lincoln. P- "_ 

Cent. : p- 306 | He dies at Newark. ib. 28 OR, 
Birth of Henry the King's ſon. Pp. 307 | Magna Charta. p- 321, 333 1216, 
The Pope interdicts England. ib. Foreſt charter. p. 334, 335 
Birth of Richard the King's ſon. a | ) 36 4b Ti 


the 
ib. 
308 


John raiſcs an army; he makes peace with 
Scots. . 
He renews the homage of his vaſſals. 
The Pope excommunicates John, but 
defer bliſhing the ſentence. _ " 
ohn 21 25 an expedition into Irelanjcd. ib. 
He returns into England, and lays a tax on the 
clergy. 5 ib. 
The Pope ſends two nuncio's into England, to treat 
of an accommodation with the King. ib. 
The nunico's publiſh the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation. (PE 3 \Þ. 399 
The Pope abſolyes John's ſubjects from the oath © 
allegiance. | — 9 TY ib 
He appoints the King of France to 
ſentence. nme 


Philip accepts the commiſſion. — 


execute the 
p. 310 
cans 


the ops | 


Henry III, at ten years of age; under the tuition 
of the carl of Pembroke, 14 crowned by his 4 


ther*s party. 9 | 2. 398 
33 


Lewis beſieges Dover, without effect. 
Hubert de Bourg refuſes to ſurrender the place. ib. 
Several barons deſert Lewis. ib. 
He concludes a truce with Henry, and makes a 


voyage to France. ib. 
Count Perche beſieges Lincoln. p. 337 1217: 
The French army defeated at Lincoln. ib. 
Lewis a ſecond time beſieges Dover. ib. 

He raiſes the ſiege, and retires to London. ib. 


Philip ſends him a ſupply, which is defeated at 


at ſea. P. 338 
Lewis is blockaded in London. ib. 
He 


Vow L 
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ib. 


which the King does not obſerve. ib. 334 


His 


oY 
He makes peace with Henry, and withdraws to | Confederacy ainſt foreign eccleſiaſtics. Pa An' 1232. 
France. Page 338 * een of an archbiſtiop annulled 9 547 OY 
Henry takes an oath to maintain the Engliſh in ty 25 15 
their privileges. ib. The biſhop of Wincheſter is recalled to court, and 
The King of Scotland does him homage. p. 339 Hubert de Bourg diſgraced. ib. 
The Pope's legate perſecutes the clergy. ib. The King perſecutes Hubert. p. 348, 349 
An? 1218. The earl of Pembroke, being regent, cauſes the | The fourth election of an archbiſhop ot Canterbury. 
charters to be obſerved. """ p. 349 
A treaty of peace with the Prince of Wales. ib. | The biſho of Wincheſter puts the King on the 1233. 
1219. I. ih the r V. pe 1 — E of being abſolute. 5 
e biſhop incheſter. made regent, an e Caules a great many Poi 
Hubert de Bourg lord chief juſtice, ib. England. , f N om * 

1220. Henry's ſecond coronation. | ib. Broils between the King and the. barons. 

1221. William of Albemarle revolts. p- 340 pP. 349, 3 50 | 
He obtains his pardon. ib. | Henry attacks the earl of Pembroke. p. 350 
1 « Jane, the King's ſiſter, with the 2 5 War between the King and the earl of W 

of Scotlan i 
1222. Quarrel between the citizens of London and Weſt: | The barons are perſccuted. E 
minſter. ib. The earl of Pembroke withdraws into Wales. ib. 
| Conſtantine hanged. ib. | He makes a league with the Prince of Wales. ib. 

1223. Henry promiſes to obſerve the charters. p. 341 | The King beſieges one of the earl's caſtles, ib. 

Henry demands of Lewis VIII, the tulfillin the | The King comes to an accommodation with the 

ſecret articles of the treaty of London; Lewis | . earl, which he ſoon breaks thro? ib. 
refuſes, ib. | Remonſtrances from the parliament to the King, 
The on declares the King of age, the barons | imprudently anſwered by the biſhop of Win- 
oppole it. ib. _ cheſter, ib. 
Hu rt, by artifice, indeavors to perſuade the barons | The biſhops threatens to excommunicate him. ib. 
to give up their ſtrong holds to the King. ib. | He appeals to the Pope. ib. 

1224. The King of France takes Rochell. ib. | The earl of Pembroke retakes his caſtle by ſiege. 
The rebellion of Fulk de Brent in England. ib. ib: 

1225. Henry confirms the two charters. . Pi. 342 | The biſhops required by the King, refuſe to ex- 
He creates his brother Richard earl of Cornwal, | communicate the Earl of Pembroke. ib. 

and ſends him to Guienne. | ib. | The King marches againſt him, but his army is 

1226, The King is declared of age. ib. ſurprized and — . | ib. 

The Pope makes an extraordinary demand on the The King withdra ws to Gloceſter. „351 
parliament. a The earl falls into an ambuſh, is taken- priſoner, 

A cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, under the com- but immediately reſcued, ib. 
mand of the King of France. ib. Hubert eſcapes out of priſon; takes refuge in a 

Death of Lewis VIII; Lewis IX ſucceeds him, church; taken thence by force; returned back to 
under the guardianſhip . Blanche of Caſtile his | his exile delivered by: ſome armed men. ib. 
mother. | The Pope annuls the fourth election of an arch- 

1227. Hubert de Bourg fupptants the biſhop ot Fr biſhop” of Canterbury, and cauſes Edmund to 
- «cheſter, and has him ſent to his dioceſe. ib. || be elected. ib: 

He adviſes the King to make himſelf abſolute. ib: | Plot contrived by the biſhop of Wincheſter againſt 1234. 

Henry annuls the two charters of King John. ib. | the earl of Pembroke. ib. 

Confederacy of the barons to have the two charters | The earl is killed in Ireland. ib. 
re-eſtabliſhed 3 Pririce Richard at the head of | The biſhop of Wincheſter diſgraced. ib. 
them. | e „ diſcarded; peace with the Welſh ; the 

The' league is diſſolved: acorn ttt made acquainted wich the biſhop of Win- 

Death of Pepe Honorious III, Gregory IX fuc- | bw er's treachery z fortrier miniſters proſecuted z 
ceeds. - they take refu e5 a ſafeguard, and time to — 

1228. Death of cardinal Langton, archbiſhop of Cancer ſwer granted , 

bury. 'ib. | King of France 7 the duke of Brirany, 15 1235. 
Differences about the election n of a ſucceſſor carried | The late miniſters obtain a pardon, _ ib. 1236. 
to Rome. _— ib. | Iſabel the King's fiſter, matries the Emperor 
War in Wales. 5 ib. Frederick II. | ib. 
The Po excommunicates the Emperor Frede- | The biſhop of Wincheſter called to Rome by the 
_- rick I. va * rope bb. 
Troubles! in France in che minority of Lewis IX. | The Pope publiſhes 4 new cruſade, and n 
ib. | the croiſes for money. * 
The Pope gives the archbiſhop of Caiiterbury, 'to | The King marties Eleanor of Provence. | 8 
Richard t& Grand at the King's deſire, Who pro- Statutes of Merton. | ib. 
miſes him the tenths of all the perſonal eſtates i in | The war between the two crowns of England and 
England and Ireland. p. 345 France dropped. ib. 
Great oppoſitions; but he Pope cauſes the- tenths The parliament complains to the King; 3 he 7s 
bee ed, to be levied. b ib. them ſome ſatisfaction. 

1229. Henry raiſes money by anlewful ways. 2. 346 The lord chancellor refuſes to reſign the great ſeal 

e makes war on tene without ſucceſs” to the King. p- 353 
1230. Rebellion in Ireland. wy b. The King recalls his former Wi ib. 
1231. Prince Richard's marriage Ah che counteſs dow- | Henry annuls all donations of his minority. ib. 
ager of -Gloceſter. ©: * ib. | Concludes a ſhameful treat 4 with the Scots. ib. 

A Quarrel between the King, d the eatl of He calls a parliament; demands a ſupply z the 1237. 
Pembroke. jb. 347 | barons anſwer to his 1 ib. 
Death of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. p. 347 | The King promiſes to inforce an obſervance of the 
The biſhop of Chicheſter is elected and appoved | two charters. | ib. 
of by the King; the vope annuls the {cRion. | The parliament grants him a ſubſidy on conditions: 


A SUMM ARY or A BRIGE ME NT 


xvi Vor! 
His brother Richard makes him MPN INE Death of the Empreſs the King's ſiſter, and of 
Page 354 Eleanor of Britany. Page 355 
Begining of Simon Montforr's favor. Ground of a new war with France. 
The Prince of Wales does homage to the K + The count de la Marche perſuades Henry to ie Ax' 1242, 
and puts himſelf under his protection. the war into Poitou. ib. 
Arrival of a new legate The parliament refules to give the King money, and 
Interview at . the Kings of Fngland ſeverely reproach him. P- 375 
and Scotland. ib. | He gets money by other methods. 
bi legate's deſign of going to Scotland oppoſed | He leaves England under the regency of the arch, 
* Scots Kg. ib. | biſhop,of York. . ib. 
T be county of Cheſter reunited to the crown. ib. | The King is diſappointed of the * ee 
Henry the Emperor's ſon born. ib. | him in Poitou. ib. 
Ax' 1238. Simon Montfort marries one of the King's ſiſters. | Lewis lays ſiege to Fontena ib. 
ib, | Henry declares war againſt hi im. ib, 
Richard reproaches the King with it. ib. | Lewis makes adyantageous offers. They are re- 
Montfort obtains a confirmation of his marriage jetted 3 and Henry ſends him a Defiance. ib. 
from the Pope. ib. | Lewis takes Fontenay, ib. 
The lords complain to the King. ib. | The earl of Marche makes his peace with Lewis. ib. 
They join Richard againſt the King, and demand A five years truce between the two Kings. p. 360 
ſatistaction of their grievances. ib. Henry winters at Bourdeaux, and draws money from I243, 
The King obliged to comply p. 355 | England. ib. 
Regulations propoſed by the King. ib. The parliament grants him a ſupply. ib. 
The legate affronted at Oxford. ib. | Loans cauſe murmurs. ow 
Coldneſs between the King and Pope ib. | Henry ratifies the truce, and returns home. ib. 
Ot which the Emperor indeavors to take advan- | Extorts great ſums from the Jews. ib. 
tage. ib. | Marriage of Prince Richard. „ 
Death of the biſhop of Wincheſter, ib. . IV Pope. 5 
Henry indeavors to get the Queen's brother elected. The parliament _ a ſopply. . I 1244. 
The monks make choice of another. ib. * are prorogued Pope oppreſſes n 
Death of Jane Queen of Scots. ib. 16. by 
Conſpiracy againſt the Ki ib. ng obtains a "rg on promiſing to ob- 
1239. Gilbert earl of Pembroke iſgraced. ib. 1 the two charters. ib. 
The earl of Leiceſter withdraws into France. p.356 The King of Scots refuſes homage. Henry pre- 
_— publiſhes the ſentence of excommunication | pares tor war; and the Scots King ſues for 
inſt the Emperor. ib. | peace. ib. 
Birr of Edward the King's ſon. ib. Match projected between the Prince of Scotland, 
The legate demands money from the biſhops z he | and one of Henry's da i. 
attempts going into Scotland; the King of Scot- The Prince of Wales offers to become the Po 
Hand forbids his entering the kingdom ; * vaſſal. id. 
he finds means to enter, War reſolved againſt that Prince. p. 362 
Hubert de Burgh again proſecuted by the Ki The King of France drives out the Engliſn, and 
and at length he is reconciled to him. * nry confiſcates the r of the French. _ 
1240. The King. and Hops guilty of great r Birth — . King's fon. 
biſhops complaints againl! t d Welſh war. Vigorous re — of the al 1245. 
The legate forces the croiſes by _ ** taken againſt the Pope. | 
exemptions. Exceſſive deniands ar dhe 1 Feel ope's courier intercepted. by 
p. 357 | Engliſh embaſſadors at Lyons am the gric- 
The' archbiſhop of Canterbury withdraws to, and | vance of the nation: remon te againſt the 
dies in France. Is canonized. ib. tribute: the Pope gives them an "clan anſwer. 
The Pope nominates 300 Italians to Engliſh bene- ib. 363 
fices. ib. | He forces the Engliſh TE _* 
The nuncio de Rubeis's extraordinary method to | tribute. 
get money from the abbots ib. Extinction of the, family of the carls he Pap e 
The King ſupports the nuncio. ib. | hereditary Earls Marſhal. 
| Supply aſked of the clergy by the nuncio; re- | Death of the Prince of Wales. I nt inh. 1246. 
fuſed. ib. New impoſitions by the court of Rome. 5 
He finds means to divide the clergy. ib. The Engliſh grievances. 
The King ſends Judges into the countries to procure The Pope: APPrOpriares to himſelf the OY 55 the 
money. . inteſtate clergy, a 1 impoſes a . tax on all 
The King recalls the earls of Leiceſter and \Fem. . eccleſiaſtics, ib. 
— 8 Prince Richard ſets out for the Ho q he Bing of - 0 poſes chigrax; , * 20 
1 the King's mo 
The * of Flanders does homage to the King * Three of the Lug halt brother's arrive, in Fog: 1247. 
nſion. 
1241. The egate returns to Rome. | b. WA count of Holland, elected King of the 
He is plundered in Italy. p- 358 Romans. ib. 
Schiſm after the death of Gregory IX. The King MOL the barons, Diſlolves the 1248. 
Simonical propolition made by Gregory to — parliament. Sells his plate. Extorts a preſent 
clergy ot England. ib. | trom the city of London. SE 5111 BD) 
The King exacts a great ſum from the Jews, ib. | He indeavours in vain to have his halk brother 1249. 
The carl of 3 arrives in England. ib. Athelmar elected biſhop of Durham. - p. 365 
The King gets the Queen's brother elected to the | Alexander II, King of ots, dies: is ſucceeded 
ſee of Canterbury. tb. | by his fon Alexander III. ib. 
Death of the earl of Pembroke, who is ſucceeded Earl of Leiceſter ſent to Guienne. Nada ik 
by his brother. ib. | Prince Richard has an mterview with the Pope at 1150. 
Affairs of Walcs, ib. Lyons. ib. 
| 


Henry 


— 
% 
1 
* 
— 
— 


£2, 


An' 1250. Henry takes the croſs, and the Pope forbids the 


croiſes to ſet out without the King. Page 365 
Perquiſitions concerning the foreſts. ib. 
Athelmar created biſhop of Wincheſter. ib. 


King of France taken by the Saracens 3 attributed 
to the Pope. : ib. 
The Pope intreats the King to let him keep his 
court at Bourdeaux z who makes no _—_ 
P- 3 
1251. Affairs of Sicily ib. 


Interview between the Kings of England and Scot- | 


land; the latter marries Henry's daughter. ib. 
King of England _y the King of Scots to do him 
homage for his kingdom; Alexander excuſes 
The Kin: & f the J p — 
he King exacts money of the Jews. P. 30 
"Py The Gaſcons ke of the earl of Leiceſter, 1b. 
He juſtifies himſelf; however Henry ſends com- 
miſſioners to Guienne. il wb ib. 
The archbiſhop of Bourdeaux's complaints againſt 
the earl of Leiceſter,, who on the report of the 
* commiſſioners is acquited ; but Henry reſolves 
to facrifice him to the reſentment of the a 
1b. 
The earl of Leiceſter appears before the peers z the 
King calls him Traitor; he gives the King the 
Lie to his face, who dares not arreſt him, but is 
outwardly reconciled. . ib. 


The earl of Leiceſter ſent again to Guienne. ib. 


The King gives that duchy to his eldeſt ſon. ib. 


Henry aſks an aid of rhe clergy. ib. 
They make him remonſtrances; he threatens them. 


1 : 370 
He indeavors, but in vain, to gain ſome of their 


body to his intereſt, _ ib, 
King oppreſſes the city of London. ib. 
Attacks again the earl of Leiceſter. | ib. | 


1252, Suffers himſelf to be guided by ſtrangers. ib. 
Revenues of foreigners ſurpaſs thoſe of the crown. 


| | ib. 
The Pope offers Sicily to Prince Richard. ib. 
His precautions diſagreeable to the Pope. ib. 
Dangerous commotions in Guienne. P. 371 


The King of Caſtile pretends to that duchy. ib. 
Henry conſtrained to go thither in perſon. ib. 
He aſks a ſupply of the parliament on a pretence of 
a voyage to the Holy Land. ib. 
The ſupply granted on the condition that the char- 
ters ſhall be obſerved. ib. 
Sentence of excommunication pronounced againſt 
the infringers of charters. ib. 
Henry ſets out for Guienne. | p. 372 
He aſks Eleanor of Caſtile for his ſon Edward; 
which is agreed to. | ib. 
The earl of Leiceſter offers his ſervice to the King 
the Gaſcons ſubmit. ib. 
1254. Henry can obtain no money of his parliament, 
but extorts it from the Jews. ib 
Prince Edward married. ib 


Henry returns thro? France to England. ib. 


He exacts money from the city of London. ib. 


The Pope offers the two Sicilies to Henry; he re- 
fuſes them. ib. 
Innocent IV reduces the kingdom of Naples, and is 
duped by Mainfroi. 372 
Innocent offers the two Sicilies to Henry 2 his 
ſon Edmund. 


| ib. 
Henry accepts the offer: ſends the Pope money; 
promiſes to pay what ſums the Pope ſhall bor- 
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* are prorogued, and the King goes to Scot- Av" 12 55: 
and. | 


; reoveha 2 442-4, BUN 37S 

Ruſtand, the Pope's nuncio, arrives in England. ib. 

The parliament meets; Henry can get no money 

of them. Puts an end to the ſeſſion. His bro- 

ther Richard refuſes to lend him money. ib. 
Diverſe bulls to extort money out of the Engiiſh. ib. 12 56. 

Strange methods of the Pope's to get money fi om 
The Engliſh clergy. p. 376 
The nuncio attacks all the abbots of the Citter- 
| clans. | P. 377 
The parliament refuſes the King money. ib. 
Henry expects the clergy to be ſecurity for him, 
which they refuſe, but are forced to do it. ib. 
Welſh war. ib. 
The Pope urges the King to ſend money, and 
threatens him with a revocation of the gift of the 
two Sicilies. ib. 
Prince Richard elected King of the Romans. p. 378 
The King importunes the clergy for money, which 


they are obliged to grant. ib. 
uy marches againſt the Welſh, and is defeat- 
ed. | ib. 
He requires of the King of France the reſtitution 
of ormandy, &c. 12 ib. 
He intends to renounce the two Sicilies. ib. 
The Pope ſends another nuncio who publiſhes a bull 
for obtaining money of the clergy. ib, | 
The barons begin to take meaſures againſt the King. 1238. 
379 
The King aſks money of the parliament, als com- 
plain of his conduct. ib. 
The barons form the project of altering the go- 
vernment. ö ib. 
The parliament adjourned to Oxford. ib. 
The King promiles to conſent to the reforma- 
tion. | ib. 
Articles of reformation. ib. 


Foreigners driven out of the kingdom. p- 380 
The barons confederate to maintain the ſtatutes of 


Oxford. | ib. 
London enters into the aſſociation. ib. 
The King of the Romans declares againſt the ſta- 12 59. 


tutes of Oxford, but finds himſelf obliged to ac- 
quieſce. Barons treaty with France diſadvanta- 
geous to the King. p- 381 
Earl of Gloceſter jealous of the earl of Leiceſter; 1260. 
he accuſes him, and lets drop the accuſation. ib. 
They are reconciled by the King of the Romans, 
who ſets out for Germany. p. 382 
* King and Queen of Scotland arrive at 22 
on. ib. 
The Pope abſolves the King of his oath wich rela- 
tion to the ſtatutes of Oxford. ib. 
* of Pope Alexander III. Urban IV ſucceeds .ib. 
The King declares to the parliament he will no 1261. 


longer obſerve the ſtatutes of Oxford, and retires 
to the Tower. ib. 


He breaks the magiſtrates eſtabliſhed by the twenty - 


four barons. They petition the King, who re- 


turns them no anſwer. ib. 
A treaty of accommodation, which is broke off by 
the King's imprudence. ib 


The Cinque: ports declare againſt the King. ib. 
The King of the Romans procures a W | 
| . 
The King promiſes to obſerve the ſtatutes of Ox- 1262. 
ford. | ib. 
The earl of Leiceſter withdraws into France. ib 


o- | Henry takes a voyage to Guienne. ib. 

o EE ; | ib. In his abſenſe the party of the barons re-unite, ib. 
10 Ope imploys ſeveral methods to drain money | The earl of Leiceſter returns to England. ib. 
rom Henry. | ib. | The King returns. Ko ib. 


Mainfroĩ twice defeats the Pope's army in this and 

the following year; and is, in 1255, crowned 

King of the two Sicilics. P. 374 

1255. The King aſks a ſupply from the parliament. ib. 
Who on their fide require conditions. P. 375 


The barons preſent him a petition. ib. 1263. 
The King of the Romans and Prince Edward de- 


clare tor the King. >” 
| Urban IV threatens to take Sicily. —_ 
Begining of the barons war. id. 


E They 


XVIli 
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Ax' 1262. 


1264. 


1266. 


1268. 


They elect the earl of Leiceſter general. 
London declares for them 


Page 383 
6 ib 


Treaty between the King and the barons. p. 384 
The Queen inſulted on the Thames. ib. 
The King again takes arms. ib 


Prince Edward ſeized by the barons, and forced to 
deliver up Windſor to them. ib. 
Another treaty of peace. Ah ib. 
The King breaks it, in indeavoring to ſeize on 
Dover. b 
Hoſtilities begin aagin. | ib. 
The earl of Leiceſter takes London, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the inhabitants. 
The King and-the barons take the King of France 
for mediator. 1 ib. 
Lewis gives his opinion; rejected by the barons. ib. 
The war renewed. tb. 
The battle of Lewes, where the King, the King of 
the Romans, and Prince Edward are taken pri- 
Gan. n i 


ib. 396 


A parliament convoked, four knights of each county | 
are admitted; origine of the rights of the com- 


mons. ' 386 
A new plan of government. The eſtabliſhment of 

conſervators of the liberties of the people. ib. 
The King and Prince, who are priſoners, approve 


every thing. p. 387 
The barons refuſe to receive a legate. ib. 
Rebellions appeaſed = - jd. 


The Queen aſſembles an army in 


terprize is broke off by contrary winds. ib. 
The duke of Gloceſter makes a party againſt the 
earl of Leiceſter. ib. 


The earl of Leiceſter convenes a parliament, under 


Their eſtates confiſcated, and the Londoners pu- 
niſhed. p- 390 
Montfort releaſes the Kin 
fortifies himſelf in the iſte of Axholm. 
The Queen's arrival. 


The arrival of a legate, who excommunicates 


ib. 
ib. 
the 


barons, both the dead and the living. ib. 
Simon de Montfort ſubmits. ib. 
The male: contents retire to the iſle of Ely. p. 391 
A. vigorous action of Edward's againſt a rebel 
named Adam, | id. 
. The ſiege of Kenelworth-caſtle. ib. 
A parliament in the town of Kenelworth. ib. 


Kenelworth ſurrenders. ib 


The duke of Gloceſter is diſſatisfied with Prince 
Edward. 


ih. 

The King marches towards Ely. | P- 392 
The duke of Glocefter ſeizes on London and the 
Tower, and publiſhes a manifeſto, ib. 
Edward joins the King; his army increaſes very 
much. 5 ib. 
The duke of Gloceſter agrees with the King. ib. 
The rebels of Ely ſubmit. ib. 
End of the Barons war. p. 393 
Edward takes the croſs. ib. 
Statutes of Marlborough. ib. 


385 


France. Her en- | 
He takes an exact account of the affairs of the king- 1274. 
| | ib. 


of the Romans, and 


three years. Page 393 


Battle of Lac Celano. Conradin is taken and be- 
headed. W. 
Lewis IX lends Edward money. ib 


Weſtminſter. 
E King of the Romans ſccond marriage. 


Edward goes to join the French K ing before Tunis, 
and d return to Sicily. a 


« 394 
Death of Lewis IX. Philip his ſon ſucceeds * ib. 
Henry, ſon to the King of the Romans, killed at 


Viterbo. ib. 


of Henry II. 


State of the Church during the reign 
nry III. p. 395-405 


Richard I, John, and 


EDWARD I. | 
The barons take the oath to Edward in his abſenſe. 


. 405 
Edward arrives in Sicily, and afterwards at _ 

. 4 
A tournament ib. 1273 


dom. | 
The cauſe of the war with Wales. 
Lleweline, Prince of Wales, is ſummoned to do 


retence of delivering Prince Edward. ib. 388 | homage, and refuſes to appear. ib. 
ward is put into the King's hands, who ſtill re- | Statutes of Weſtminſter. p. 407 
mains a priſoner. | 388] War with Wales. tb. 1276. 
The earl of Gleceſter openly declares againſt the | Lleweline obtains peace. ib. 2277. 
earl of Leicefter. : Led ib. Edward takes poſſeſſion of the country of P onthieu, 1279. 
Gloceſter proclaimed a traĩtor. ib. by the death of the Queen of Caſtile, his wife's 
Leiceſter marches againſt him. ib. | mother. | ib. 
Prince Edward eſcapes, and joins Gloceſter. ib, | Puniſhment of ſome Jews who coined falſe money. ib. 
He takes an oath to reform abuſes. ib. Statute of Mortmain. ib. 
Edward's forces augments ib. | Statute of Quo Warranto, which Edward abuſes. 1280. 
Leiceſter flies before him. p. 389 Pp. 408 
Edward defeats Simon de Montfort; marches a- The earl of Warren oppoſes the King. iÞ. 
gainſt Leiceſter ; forces him to come to a battle | The King revokes his proclamation. tb. 
at Eveſham, where he is ſlain ; the Prince ob- Second war with Wales. ib. 1281. 
tains a compleat victory, and reſcues his fa- The defeat and death of Lleweline. p. 409 1283. 
ther. ib. | His head is expoſed on the Tower of London. ib. 
T he confederated barons are perſecuted. ib. | Edward makes the conqueſt of Wales. 


ib. 
The tragical death of David Lleweline's brother. ib. 


Edward adds the country of Wales to the crown 
of England. 


Edward returns to England. 

Puniſhes the corrupt Judges. 

The Jews driven out of the kingdom. 

Detail of the affairs of Scotland. ib. 

Concluſion of the Marriage of Edward the King's 
ſon, with margaret of Norway Queen of Scot- 


land. p. 414 


Death of Margaret. ib. 
John 


Death of Clement IV. Vacancy. in the See for Ax* 1268. 


St. Edward's body tranſported to the church of 126. 


ib. 1270. 


Edward arrives in Paleſtine, where he is wounded 1251. 


by an aſſaſſin. tb. 
He makes a truce for ten years with the Sultan, and 1272. 
departs. ib. 
Death of the — of the Romans. ib. 
Death of Henry III. ib. 


ib. 1275. 


ib. 
Death of Alphonſus the King's ſon. ib. 
Birth of Faber the King's go ib. * 
The King takes from the city of London the charter 129 5 
of their privileges, and afterwards returns it. p.410 
He exacts great ſums from the Jews. ib. 1286. 
Second ſtatutes of Weſtminſter. ib. 
The King makes a voyage to France, and leaves 
the earl of Pembroke Regent in England. ib. 
A treaty with Philip the Fair. I, 
Edward does homage to Phillip. ib; 
The differences between the two houſes of Arragon 
and Anjou about Sicily. ib. 
Edward is mediator between the two Kings. p. 412 1287. 
Treaty of Campo Franco between the two Eig. 1288. 
who were at enmity. 1b 


413 128 , 
* 


ib. 1290. 
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1292, 


1293. 


1294. 


1295. 


1296, 


Grounds of the right of the chief claimants. th. 
Edward choſen arbitrator. ib. 
He aſſembles the ſtates of Scotland. ib 


Edward 3 to the ſaid ſtates the acknowledg- 
ing him fovereign. p. 416 
To which they return no anſwer. ib. 
The claĩmants acknowlege Edward ſovereign. p. 417 
Edward requires the kingdom to be put into his 
poſſeſſion, to which the claimants conſent. ib. 
The regents and governors of the towns in Scotland 
give up their commiſſions to Edward, who returns 


them back. p- 418 
All in imployments take an oath to Edward. ib. 
The claimants preſent their petitions. ib. 


Sequel of what paſſed in the giving ſentence with re- 
lation to the crown of Scotland. P. 421, 422 
Edward propoſes three queſtions which are an- 
ſwered. 


X P- 422 
Reaſors alleged by John Bruce. ib. 
Reaſons and anſwer of John Baliol. ib. 


Queſtions propoſed to the examiners and anſwered 


in favor of Baliol. ib. 
Edward gives ſentence againſt Bruce. ib. 
He preſents a petition. jb. 
Claim of John Haſtings and of Robert Bruce. ib. 


Two other queſtions propoſed by Edward againſt 
the claims of Haſtings and Bruce. ib. 

All other claimants deſiſt from their pretenſions. ib. 

= examines the right of ſeveral pretenders. ib. 42 3 
e gives ſentence in favor of John Baliol again 


Robert Bruce. 3 p. 423 
Baliol takes an oath to the King of England. ib. 
He does homage to him. ib. 
The Scots complain againſt Edward. ib. 


Edward's ſevere and haughty manner of treating the 
Scots. | | p · 424 
Edward revokes what he had granted the Scots. 
425 
ward. 
ib. 
Edward deſiſts from all the profitable rights as Lord 
paramount of Scotland. ib. 
iol receives five ſcyeral citations to appear perſo- 
nally beſore Edward. ib 


Baliol renounces all ingagements made by 


Baliol appears beſore the Engliſh parliament as a 

* rſon. ib. 
Baliol makes an alliance with France. ib. 
The Pope abſolves him from his oath. p- 426 
Baliol declares againſt Edward. ib. 
War againſt Scotland. ib. 
Edward gains Robert Bruce to his party. ib. 
Edward beſieges and takes Berwick. ib. 
Baliol defeated at the battle of Dunbar. ib. 
Edward's progreſs after his victory. ib. 
Baliol reſigns his crown to him. p 427 
The Scots take anoath to Edward. ib. 
Douglas, the only one who refuſes. _ ib. 


Baliol-is ſent into England with ſeveral other Scots 
| | ib. 


Edward takes the crown and ſcepter of Scotland 
with the famous ſtone of Scone, and ſends them 


into England. ib. 
He burns the records of Scotland. 3 
A quarrel between Edward and Philip the Fair. ib. 


Philip by a ſtratagem takes Guienne from him. 


| p-. 428 
Edward retracts his homage done to Philip. 
War in Guienne. p 
The earl of Flanders takes Edward's part. 


1b. 
Edward makes a league againſt France. ib. 
1297. Quarrel between the King and clergy, who are 


forced to ſubmit. p-. 430 
The Engliſh barons vigorouſly oppoſe the King. ib. 
The people complain; he indeavors to appeaſe them 

by a proclamation, ib. 


ib. 


| 
| 


The Scots jealouſy of Walleys, who lays down the 


Philip prepares for his defenſe and ſeduces Edward's AN* 1297: 


allies. Page 431 
He beſieges Liſle. - 12 
The duke of Juliers, Edward's ally defeated. ib. 
Edward arrives in Flanders. ib. 
Great troubles among the Flemmings. ib. 
Liſle and other places taken by Philip. ib. 


Truce between the two Kings prolonged. th. 
N ſtays at Ghent, and runs great riſque of his 
1 ib. 
The Scots riſe under the leading of William 
Walleys. | 432 
Walleys drives the Engliſh out of that kingdom. ib. 
He is by the army declared regent of Scotland. ib. 


The Pope is made arbitrator between Philip and 
Edward. 1 .* 

Edward confirms the great charter of K. John. ib. 

He marches into Scotland. ib. 1 298 

An unlucky accident happens to him. ib. 

Edward gains the battle of Falkirk. ib. 

He returns to England. ib 


regency. | jt ib. 

Cumin made regent of Scotland. p. 433 

Treaty of Montreuil, by which the truce is pro- 1299. 
longed between Philip and Edward; the Pope's 


ſentenſe. ib. 
Edward makes a truce with the Scots. ib. 
Cumin exhorts the Scots to break the truce. ib. 
The Engliſh are again drove out of Scotland. ib. 


Edward a third time carries the war into Scotland. 1300. 


ib. 
He gains a great battle againſt the Scots. 
He As their ſubmiſſions. | 


ib. 
ib. 
The Scots offer the ſovereignty of Scotland to 
Pope Boniface VIII, who accepts it; they put 
themſelves under his protection. +" . 
The Pope's brief ta Edward. 9. 434 
Edward threatens to lay waſte all Scotland, ib. 
He makes a truce with the Scots at the ſollicita- 
tion of the French King. ib. 
He inveſts his ſon Edward in the Principality of 
Wales. ib. 
liament makes a briſk reply to Boniface 1301. 
VIIPs brief. ib 
Edward returns to Scotland; he grants a new truce. 


ib. 
Segra 


i 


ve commands for Edward in Scotland. ib. 1302. 
He is beatby the Scots, who gain three victories in 
one day . : ib. a 
Edward concludes a truce wich France, in which 
Scotland is compriſed. 45 
Treaty of peace between Philip and Edward, by 1303. 
which they abandon their allies; this peace-con- 
cluded without the Pope's interpolition. ib. 
Edward's fourth expedition into Scotland, by 
which he becomes maſter of the kingdom. ib. 
He ſhews ſome favor to the Scots; he takes 1304- 
Sterling. | ib. 
William Walleys is hanged and quartered. ib. 
Edward's ſeverity to Segrave, for fighting a duel 130g. 
againſt his order. BIN ib. 
Commiſſion of Trail-baton to puniſh miſdemeanors 
of the great men in poſts. p. 436 
Edward puts the Prince his ſon in priſon. — 1b. 
He gers Pope Clement V to free kim of his oath 
concerning the great charter. ib. 
He begins to govern after an arbitrary manner. ib. 
Robert Bruce and Cumin delign freeing their coun- 1306. 
try. Cumin betrays Bruce, who eſcapes from 
London, and is crowned King of Scotland. ib. 437 
He is beat by the earl of Pembroke, and obliged 
after the defeat to keep himſelf concealed. p. 437 
Edward goes again into Scotland, and treats the re- 


bels with much rigor. ib. | 
He deſigns to unite Scotland to England. DB. 1307. 
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XX 


A SUMMARY or 


ABRIGEMENT | 


1311- 


1312. 


N' 1307. A parliament held at Carliſle. 


. The lords addreſs the King, to deſire the kingdom 


Page 437 

Statutes againlt the Pope's uſurpation. wa... 
Piers Gaveſton, the Prince of Wales's favorite, ba- 
niſhed the kingdom. ib. 


Robert Bruce, Jeaves his hiding place; he defeats | 


the earl of Pembroke, and makes great progrels, 
ib. 

Edward aſſembles an army at Carliſle, with a reſo- 
lution to tuin Scotland 1 : ib. 
He falls ſick and gives his laſt orders to his ſon. 


| p. 438 
He is carried into Scotland, and dies there. ib. 


ED 
Edward II, recalls his favorite and loads him with 


honors. P- 439 
He impriſons the biſhop of Litchfield, Gaveſton's 
enemy. ib. 


The King's marriage with Iſabella of France. ib. 
The King leaves Gaveſton in England in quality of 
regent. | P- 440 
The great men are jealous, and make cabals to 
oppoſe the King's coronation. ib. 
The King appeaſes them. ib. 
He is crowned. ib. 
Honors done to Gaveſton. ib. 
The oath at the coronation x ib. 
Gaveſton behaves himſelf very imprudently. ib. 
The King marries him to his neice. ib. 
The great men combine againſt Gaveſton. ib. 
The parliament demand that Gaveſton may be ba- 
niſhed 3; the King promiſes it. ib. 
He makes Gaveſton governor of Ireland. p. 441 
He recals him from Ireland. ib 


Gaveſton behaves very inſolently towards the lords 
1818 10. 


might be govern'd by perſons nominated by the 
parliament. ib. 
The King is forced to fubmit ; regulation on that 
affair. ib. 
The King notwithſtanding continues his favor to 
Gaveſton. ib. 
Another regulation containing forty- one articles, 
and by which Gaveſton is baniſhed the king- 
dom. ib. 
The King recals him. ib. 


The barons ſtir up the people againſt the King. ib. 


Gaveſton ſpeaks inſolently to the Queen, who com- 
plains to the King of France her father. p. 442 
A combination of the lords againſt the King; the 
earl of Lancaſter is made general of the faction. 
ib. 

The King indeavors to amend the regulations. ib. 
The barons aſſemble their troops, and the King, 
with Gaveſton, takes refuge in Scarborough. 2 
The barons enter Newcaſtle, and ſeize the King's 
baggage. 0 ib. 
The King goes from Scarborough to raiſe troops 
ib 


Scarborough beſieged. ib. 


Gaveſton ſurrenders himſelf, on condition he may 
be permited to ſpeak to the King. ib. 
The earl of Pembroke undertakes to carry him to 

the King. ib. 


The carl of Warwick takes Gaveſton, and has him 
beheaded. | 


443. 
The barons march againſt the King. iD. 
Reconciliation between the King and the barons 
the King promiſes an act of oblivion. ib. 

He Gdefers the executing it. ib. 
The King of France ſends the count d' Evreux his 
brother into England to make peace. ib. 

A general pardon is publiſhed. ib. 


Birth of Edward the King's fon, ib. 


The barons make a public ſatisſaction to the King. 
| ib. 


Vol. I. 

E D W A R D's affairs with the Scots during 
the troubles in England. | 
After the death of Edward I, Edward II quits Ax' 13173. 
Scotland, and leaves his army to John Cumin, 

| | Page 443, 444 
Cumin is defeated by Robert Bruce. . 444 
Edward leads an army into Scotland, and returns 


without doing any thing. ib. 
Robert makes great progreſs. ib. 
He beſieges Sterling; which capitulates. ib. 
Edward advances towards Sterling, with an army of 1314. 
an hundred thouſand men. ib. 


Battle of Bannock's Down, where the Engliſh army 
is intirely defeated. | ib. 

An impoſtor, who would have paſſed for Edward Il, 
is hanged. 5 p. 445 

A great famine. ib. 1315. 

The King revenges himſelf on the duke of Lan- 1317: 
caſter, by a law ſuit on account of his wife, who 


is taken from him and given to another. ib. 

The barons complain of the King, and ſeveral 1318. 
grievances, | : — 

He convenes a parliament and revokes it. ib. 


The barons make preparations for war. p. 446 
Agreement between the King and the barons. ib. 


Robert Bruce ravages the Northern provinces of Aug. 9. 


England. ib. 
He ſends Edward Bruce his brother into Ireland 
with an army, who is there crowned. ib. 
King Edward ſends troops into Ireland. Edward 
Bruce is ſlain. ib. 
The Engliſh army is beat in Scotland. ib. 
The Scots prepare to beſiege Ber wick. ib. 


Edward deſires the Pope to procure him peace 1319 
with the Scots, . 

The Pope orders a truce for two years between 
England and Scotland. Robert rejects it; he is 
excommunicated, and Scotland interdicted. ib. 

Robert takes Berwick. ib. 

The militia of York are defeated by the Scots. ib. 

Edward beſieges Berwick. ib. 

Edward is obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and to ſue for 


a truce for two years with Scotland. p- 447 
Hugh Spencer becomes the King's favourite. ib. 
He makes ill uſe of his favor. ib. 
His father created earl of Wincheſter. ib. 
The lords combination renewed. ib. 1320. 
They take arms. ib. 
Roger Mortimer ravages the lands of the Spencers. 


ib. 
The two Spencers are baniſhed by the parliament. ib. 
The Quten affronted by one of the confederate 1321. 


barons. p. 448 
She excites the King to revenge. TW © 
The King takes arms, and puts out a proclama- 

tion to ſatisfy the people. ib. 
He takes the caſtle of s, and hangs the go- 

vernor. ib. 
He recalls young Spencer, and afterwards the 
father. ib. 
Barons in great perplexity; ſeveral ſubmit to the 

King, and others are puniſhed, ib. 
Young Mortimer ſent to the Tower by the - 

ib. 


The earl of Lancaſter gets naar ſome troops, 1322: 
1 


and withdraws towards Scotland. "Pp 
The King purſues him, overtakes, and makes him 

priſoner. ib. 
He has him beheaded. | ib. 
Baldeſmere and others are executed. ib 


Edward marches into Scotland, and finds himſelf 1 323. 
obliged to return for want of proviſions. p. 449 


Robert Bruce overtakes and beats him. ib. 
He ravages the North of England. ib. 
A truce concluded between England and Scotland 

for thirteen years. ib, 


Harclay's 


VoI. I. 


of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


An' 1323. 


1324. 


1325. 


1326. 


Harclay's diſgrace, Page 449 
The earl of Lancaſter is canonized. ib 
The Spencers perſecute their enemies. ib. 


Roger Mortimer is twice condemned to death, and 
twice pardoned by the K ing. p. 450 
The Spencers make the Queen uneaſy. ib. 
Mortimer eſcapes from the Tower, and retires to 
France, ib. 
_ between the Kings of France and Eng- 
and, ib. 
War in Guienne. ib. 
Charles de Valois makes a great progreſs there. ib. 
By the inſinuations of the Spencers, the county of 
Cornwal, which was the Queen's patrimony, is 


taken from her. p. 451 
The Pope ſends two nuncio's to Paris to mediate 
between the two Kings. ib. 


Edward ſends the Qucen his wife into France to 
procure a peace, in which ſhe ſucceeds. ib. 
Treaty between the two Kings is concluded at 
Paris. ib. 
Edward prepares to go and do homage to a 
ib. 

He makes over Guienne to Prince Edward his ſon, 
and ſends him into France to do homage. ib. 


Suſpicions of a conſpiracy form'd by Queen Iſabella 


againſt the King her huſband. p. 452 
The biſhop of Exeter informs him of it ; he re- 
calls the Queen and Prince, but in vain. ib. 
A faction formed for the Queen in England. ib. 
The Queen concludes the marriage ot the Prince 
her ſon, with Philippa of Haynault, unknown to 
the King. P; 453 
Charles the Fair favors his ſiſter's conſpiracy. ib. 
The Queen paſſes over to England, where the male- 
contents join her, ib. 
Edward abandoned by every body, retires into the 
Weſt. ib. 
The Queen publiſhes her manifeſto. 7 
The Queen purſues him. p. 454. 
He leaves Spencer the father at Briſtol, and indea- 
vors to withdraw into Ireland, but is hindered 
by contrary winds, which force him upon the 
Welſh coaſt; he hides himſelf in Wales. ib. 
The Queen takes Briſtol, and hangs Spencer the 
father. | | ib. 
London declares for the Queen; the biſhop of Exe- 
ter is beheaded. ib. 
Young Edward is made guardian of the W 
ib. 

The Queen publiſhes a proclamation, inviting the 
King to return. ib. 
The King is ſeized and obliged to deliver the great 
ſeal. ib. 
He is conveyed to the caſtle of Kenelworth. ib. 
The Queen calls a parliament in the King's name. 
ib. 

The earl of Arundel is beheaded at Hereſord; 
young Spencer, and Simon Reading hanged. ib. 
The chancellor Baldock dies in priſon at Lon- 
don. ib. 


The parliament meets; depoſes Edward the ſecond, 


and elects the Prince his ſon in his place. ib. 
Prince Edward refuſes to accept the crown without 
the conſent of his father. p. 455 
The parliament oblige the King to reſign his 
crown. ib. 
The manner of his reſigning it. 5 
Abolition of the order ot Templars at the council 
of Vienna, in 1311. 
Extinction of the Knights Templars. 


EDWARD III. 
Edward the third proclaimed. p. 457 
The parliament nominate the Regents; but the 
Qucen and Mortimer poſſeſs the government. 
1b. 


ib. 


ib. 


The 1 repeals the ſentences given under the An? 1 
laſt reign againſt the carl of Lancaſter and his 
party. Page 45 
The King aſks of the Pope the cinonttation of 
the earl of Lancaſter. ib. 
Robert Bruce, Kirg of Scotland breaks the truce 
made with England. ib. 
Edward draws together a numerous army; quarrel 
between the Engliſh troops, and thote of Hay- 
nault. ib. 
The Scots ravage the frontiers of England. ib. 
Edward purſues and overtakes them, without being 


able to give them battle. P. 458 
Bold action of fir James Douglas. 9 
The Scots retire into their own country. ib. 


The tragical death of Edward II. ib. 
Edward III, celebrates his marriage with Philippa 
of Haynaulr. p. 459 
Treaty of peace with Scotland, by which Edwar 
gives up all his pretenſions. ib. 
He gives up all that Edward I had taken from the 
Scots. | p-. 460 
The Engliſh murmur at this peace. ib. 
* the King's ſiſter marries David Bruce, Robert's 
on. ib. 
Mortimer created earl of March, and James Butler 
carl of Ormond. ib. 
Henry earl of Lancaſter, and ſome other lords are 
diſſatisfied with the court. ib. 
The Queen perſuades the King to puniſh them. ib. 


1328. 


A combination againſt the court; a maniteſto of 


the confederates. | ib. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury procures a recon- 
ciliation; and the male-contents accept a general 
pardon, ib. 461 
Death of Robert I, King of Scotland; David his 
ſon ſucceeds him. p. 461 
The earl of Kent being diſcontented with the court, 
the Queen and Mortimer lay a ſnare for him. 


1329: 


ib. 

He is impoſed on with a ſtory, that Edward II is 
ſtill alive, and attempts ſeveral methods to pro- 
cure his liberty. ib. 
He is betrayed, condemned and executed. p. 462 
New treaty with France. ib. 
Death of Charles the Fair, King of France. ih. 
Philip de Valois, and Edward, pretend to the re- 
gency ; but Philip is preferred. ib. 
The Queen Dowager, widow of Charles the Fair, 
is brought to bed of a daughter. p. 463. 
Edward pretends to the crown of France, but 
8 gets himſelf crowned; Edward diſſem- 
es. 


19 Mar. 


1D. 
de Valois ſummons Edward to do him 


Philip 

homage. ib. 
Edward not being able to avoid it, makes a pri- 

vate proteſt. ib. 
Edward does homage in general terms. ib. 
Declares it Liege homage. p. 464 1330 
New treaty between the two Kings. ib. 1331 


The King is informed of his mother's diſorders, 
and the ill behavior of the earl of March. ib. 
He arreſts the earl of March with his own hands, 
and ſends him to the Tower. ib. 
He calls a new parliament. ib. 
He confines the Queen his mother in a caſtle. ib. 
The earl of March is hanged. p- 465 
Birth of Edward the King's ſon. ib. 
Edward has deſigns upon Scotland, and excites 
Edward Baliol, John's ſon, to the crown of Scot- 
land, 1Þ. 
Baliol prepares for his expedition. ib. 
He makes a deſcent in Scotland. p. 466 1332- 
He gains four ſeveral battles and reduces Perth. ib. 


King David withdraws into France. ib. 
The Scots fleet beaten by the Engliſh. ib. 
Baliol crowned King of Scotland. | 17 

f C 


* 5 
xxii A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT Vol. I. 
Ax' 1332. He does homage to Edward, and delivers to him \ John de Monfort puts himſelf under Edward's pro- Ax* 1341. 
Berwick: Page 466 tection. | + 4 | Page 473 
Edward marches towards Scotland with a powerful 255 is taken at Nants, and carried priſoner 1 
army. | ib. aris. ib. 
1333. The — of Halidown Hill, where the Scots are | The counteſs his wife renews the alliance with Ed- 
defeated. ib. ward, and marries her ſon to one of the King's 
Re duct ion of Berwick. ib. daughters. = ; ib. 
Baliol holds his firſt parliament in Scotland. ib. | Edward ſends Robert d' Artois into Britany; he is 
He gives up ſeveral towns to Edward. Pp. 467 there killed. p. 474. 
1334. The Scots rebel againſt Baliol, and drive him but of | Edward goes into Britany, and beſieges four places. 1b. 
Scotland. ib. | John, duke of Normandy, ſon to Philip, marches 
Edward marches into, and ravages Scotland. ib. into Britany againſt Edward, and compels him 
1335. He makes another expedition into Scotland. ib. | to raiſe the four ſieges. ib. 
The regent of Scotland is taken priſoner. ib. Truce for two years. | ib. 1342. 
The chief of the Scots nobility ſubmit to Edward. | Affairs of Scotland; progreſs of the Scots in the Ho 
ib. | year 1339. ib. 1343. 
Edward returns to England. ib. | Robert Stuart beſieges and takes Perth. ib. 
The Engliſh are beat in Scotland. ib. | Reduces Sterling in 1340. ib. 
1336. Edward again ravages Scotland, and returns to Eng- Edward marches againſt the Scots 1341. ib. 
land. | ib. | His fleet difabled by a ſtorm. ib. 
Edward III's deſign againſt France. ib. | He grants a truce to the Scots; David returns to 
1337. Edward makes alliance with ſeveral Princes, and Scotland. ib. 
with James & Arteville, and the Flemings. p.468 He takes Durham, and withdraws on Edward's 2 
Victory obtained by the Engliſh in Flanders. b. 469 | proach. f 1 
Edward the King's fon made duke of Cornwall. jb, | He befieges the caſtle of Werk, belonging to the 
Letters of Edward to the Pope, relating to his | counteſs of Saliſbury, but on Edward's approach 
pretenſions to the crown of France. ib. | he withdraws. ib. 
Philip's anſwer. ib. Edward makes a viſit to the counteſs of Saliſbury. 
Edward demands the crown of France. ib. p- 475 
He makes the duke of Brabant his lieutenant general He vainly purſues the Scots. ib. 
in France. | ib. Truce for two years between England and Scotland. 
1338. The Pope in vain indeavors to procure a peace. ib. ib. 
Edward 2 a ſhort truce. ib. Edward convenes a parliament ib. 
The count de Haynault enters into the league againſt | Statute againſt proviſors. ib. 
France. ib. | Edward creates Edward, his eldeſt fon, Prince of 
The Emperor makes Edward vicar of the Empire. | Wales. ib. 
. 470 | Eſtabliſhment of the Round: table. ib. 
1239. Edward erects the county of Gueldres into a duchy. The deſign of this tournament. ib. 
| Ib. | Edward treats with ſeveral particular people for ſuc- 
He borrows on all hands, and pledges his crown. ib. Cors. | tb. 
Birth of Lionel the King's ſecond fon. ib. | Philip publiſhes a tournament at Paris. ib. 
A threatning letter from the Pope to the King. ib. He beheads ſeveral Breton lords, who came to the 
He enters Artois, where Philip offers him battle. | _ tournament. P- 476 
ib. | Edward looks on that action as a breach of the truce, 134. 
He accepts it, but Philip retires. ib. th. 
Edward alſo retires into Haynault. ih. And ſends Philip a defiance. ib. 
1340. Edward takes the title of King of France. ib. The war begins again in Guienne. ib. 
He publiſhes a manifeſto againſt Philip, addreſſed | Edward receives homage from the count de Mon- 
to the French. p.471: | fort and d' Harcourt, ib. 
He returns to England. ib. | He publiſhes a manifeſto. ib. June 14. 
T he Pope exhorts Edward to quit the title of France, | He makes a voyage into Flanders. ib. 1345. 
ib. | The earl of Derby's progreſs in Guienne. ib. 
Edward gains a victory at ſea; the French ſuſtain a | Generous action of this commander. 1 
great loſs. | ib. | The duke of Normandy makes great progreſs in 1346. 
He lays ſiege to Tournay. p. 472 | Guienne. | ib. 
Robert d' Artois, with a detachment of Edward's | He lays ſiege to Aiguillon. p- 477 
army, 1s defeated at St Omers. ib. | Edward imbarks tor Guienne; he is twice drove 
Reciprocal defiances between Philip and Edward. | back by contrary winds. ib. 
ib. He makes a deſcent at La Hogue in Normandy. ib. 
Truce concluded thro? the mediation of the counteſs He knights the Prince of Wales. ib. 
of Haynault. | ib. | He makes great devaſtations, and advances near to 
Edward returns to England. ib. | Poiſly. ib. 
The Emperor and duke of Brabant leave the con- Philip deſigns to ſnut him up between two rivers. ib. 
federates. | ib. | Edward retires, and forces a paſſage on the Somme. 
The Emperor revokes the dignity of Vicar general | ib. 
of the Empire, he had given to Edward. ib. Philip overtakes him. ib. 
Some of the German Princes leave the confederates. | Battle of Crecy, where Philip is intirely defeated. 
: ib. | ib. 478 
Diſcontent between Edward and the archbiſhop of | The King of Bohemia is killed. p- 478. 
Canterbury. ib. Cannon firſt uſed in this battle. ib. 
1341. The archbiſhop ſubmits. p- 473 | Edward beſieges Calais. p. 479 
The Pope interdicts Flanders. ib. David, King of Scotland enters England; he is 1347- 
Negociations for peace ineffectual. ib. | defeated and taken priſoner by the — - 
Ditterences between John de Monfort and Charles | Charles de Blois is overcome and taken priſoner by 
de Blois, for the duchy of Britany. ib. | the Engliſh in Britany. 1 
The court of peers decide for Charles de Blois. ib. Philip 
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An? 1347. Philip takes ſeveral meaſures to relieve Calais, but 

all prove vain, Page 479 

Calais ſurrenders at diſcretion. p. 480 

Edward condemns to death ſix of the burghers, but 

the Queen obtains their pardon. ib. 

He ſettles the Engliſh in Calais, and drives out all 

the French. | ib. 

Truce for a year. ; ib. 

1348. Edward refuſes the Imperial dignity, which is of- 

4 him. 1 ib. 

reat plague in England. p. 481 

Pulle — the governor of Calais; Edward 

1 e loſs of that place. ib. 
ward*s generoſity to Ribaumont. | 

Inſtitution of the order of the garter. ib. 

1350. Edward goes in perſon to fight the Spaniſh pirates, 

and gets the victory. p- 482 

Death of Philip de Valois; John his ſon ſucceeds, 

ib. 

1351. Edward corrupts the governor of Guiſnes and 

takes the place during the truce. ib. 

1352. Defection of the Flemings; the young earl of 

Flanders puts himſelf under the protection of the 


King of France. ib. 

The Flemings abandon Edward's * ib. 

1353. Edward changes the Engliſh wool ſtaple ſettled in 
Flanders. ib, 


1354. Truce with France prolonged. ib. 
Treaty concluded for the King of Scotland's liberty 

not put in execution. ib. 

Edward gives the Prince of Wales the duchy of 
Guienne. ib. 
Defiance between the two Kings. ib. 
Berwick ſurpriſed by the Scots, re-taken by Ed- 


| ward, P. 483 
1355. Baliol gives up to Edward all his rights to Scot- 
land. ib. 

Charles de Blois makes an agreement with Edward 

for his * ib. 

1356, The Prince of Wales ravages Languedoc. ib. 
His ſecond expedition with twelve thouſand men. 


| | ib. 
John, King of France, follows and overtakes him 
at Poitiers, with an army of ſixty thouſand men. 

ib. 

The Prince of Wales makes propoſals to have li- 


berty to retire, which are rejected. ib. 

The battle of Poitiers, where Jobs is defeated and 

taken priſoner with many Princes and others. 

ib. 484 

The Prince of Wales's moderation after his victory. 

| p. 454 

1357. John is carried to Bourdeaux. ib. 
ruce for two years. ib. 


John brought to London, where Edward receives 
him with great honor. ib. 
The King of Scotland ſet at liberty. p-. 485 
A magnificent tournament at Windſor. ib. 
Death of Queen Iſabella, Edward's mother. ib. 
The count d' Harcourt makes Edward his heir. ib. 
King Johr's impriſonment the cauſe of great diſ- 
orders in France. ib. 
The two Kings agree upon conditions of peace, 
which are rejected by the ſtates general of France. 
ib. 

1360. Edward goes into France with an army of a hun- 
dred thouſand men. | ib. 

He ravages the country even to the gates of Paris. 


1338. 


1359. 


P- 486 
He rejects the Dauphin's propoſitions. ib. 
He marches towards la Beauce. ib. 


An extraordinary tempeſt makes him promiſe to re- 
ſtore peace to France. ib. 
Treaty of peace concluded in Britany, very advan- 
tageous to Edward. ib. 487, 488 


John ſet at liberty; he ratifies the peace, after his de- 


liverance. 


_ 


Edward makes John Chandos his lieutenant general Ax' 1361- 
in France. 


age 490 
Death of the duke of Lancaſter. ib. 
Prince of Wales's marriage. ib. 


He is inveſted in the 
. the King his father. | 
An order that all public acts ſhall be in Engliſn. ib. 
A general pardon. ib. 
Prince of Wales goes to keep his court at Bour- 
deaux. | 8 | ib. 1363. 
King John returns into England. ib. 
He dies at London. | p. 491 April 8: 
Battle of Avrai, in which Charles de Blois is killed ; 1364. 
John de Monfort lives in quiet poſſeſſion of Bri- 
tany. 5 
The extraordinary fortune of Thomas Hawkwood' 1363. 
an Engliſhman. ib. 
Urban VI haughtily demands the arrears of tri- 1366. 
bute exacted of King John Lack-Jand. p. 492 
The parliament declares King John's ingagement 
to the Pope, void. | 
The Prince of Wales's 
He gains the battle of 


principality of Aquitain by t 362: 
ib 


ib. 
1 into Caſtile. ib. 1367. 
Najara, and re- eſtabliſhes 


Peter the Cruel on the throne. = 
Peter pays him with ingratitude. ib, 1368. 
The Prince returns to Guienne. ib. 


The cataſtrophe of Peter. ib. 
Lionel, the King's ſecond ſon, goes to marry Violante 
of Milan. p. 493 
ib 


He dies in Italy. | 

The artifices of Charles V, King of France, to 1396. 
break the treaty of Britany. ib. 

He cauſes the Prince of Wales to be ſummoned. 


| P. 494 

He declares war againſt Edward. ib. 

He takes the county of Ponthieu from him. p. 495 

Several towns in Guienne revolt. ib. 
Edward takes up the title of King of France. ib. 

Death of Qucen Philippa. ib. 

Death of Chandos. p. 496 Aug. 15. 


The Prince of Wales is ſick after his return from 1370. 
Spain. | ib. 

He puniſhes the revolt of the Limoges. ib. 

He refigns Aquitain to the King his father; he | 
loſes his eldeſt fon, and returns into England. ib. 1371. 

Death of David King of Scotland. ib. 

Robert Stuart, his nephew, ſucceeds him. ib. 

He makes an alliance with France. ib. 

The duke of Lancaſter and the earl of Cambridge, 
Edward's ſons, marries the two daughters of 
Peter the Cruel, King of Caſtile; the duke 


takes the title of King of Caſtile. ib. 
Henry, King of Caſtile, unites with France. ib. 1372. 
Great 8 againſt the Engliſh by Du Gueſclin 

in France. Sn os bb. 
Siege of Rochelle. ib. 


| The earl of Pembroke beat at ſea in indeavoring 
to ſummon it; Rochelle taken. 3 
Siege of Thouars; it capitulates on conditions. ib. 
Contrary winds hinder Edward's ſuccoring Thouars. 
ib. 

The lords of Britany oppoſe their duke's deſign to 1373. 
ſuccor Edward. | . 7 

The duke of Lancaſter leads an army into * 1374. 
ib. 

He offers battle to the duke of Anjou who 4 
"— _ 19. 

He receives news of a truce between the two Kings. 1375. 


Ib. 
The truce is prolonged till the month of April 1376. 
f 


1377. ; 
Eva falls in love with Alice Pierce, and caules 
the murmurs of the people by his expences. ib. 


Tournament in Smithfield. : 24. 
He receives ſome mortification from the 3 
| | P. 495 

He 


p. 489 


| | 
= 
| 


* 


ASUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT Var 1, 


22 June, 


1377. 
16 July. 


1378. 


7 March, 


He is forced to part with his favorite Alice Pierce, 


and miniſters, Page 498 
A general pardon. „ 
Death of the Prince of Wales. ib. 
The King recalls the duke of Lancaſter and Alice 

Pierce. tb. 
He creates Richard his grandſon Prince of bog 

ib. 
Troubles in England occafioned by the doctrines of 
Wicklif. : ib. 


The King gives Richard the order of the garter, 
and declares him his ſucceſſor. p-. 499 
He falls ſick, and finds himſelf abandon'd by every 
body. His Death. ib. 
Diſſertation on the Salic- law. 500-507 


RIC H AR D II. 


Richard II, acknowleged King without any oppo- 
ſition by his uncles. p. 507 
He is crowned. ib. 
The negligence of England, in relation to the war 
with France. p-. 508 
The truce being expired, Charles V ſends five 


armies into the field. ib. 
Devaltations of the French on the coaſts of Eng- 
land. ib. 
The King's uncles complained of. ib. 
The Scots ſurprize Roxborough. ib. 
The parliament nominates regents. ib. 
They grant the King money, but on hard con- 
ditions. ib. 
Alice Pierce baniſhed. ib. 
The duke of Lancaſter one of the regents, makes 
uſe of his power with violence. ib. 
He ſeizes on the money granted by the parliament. 
50 
The King of Navarre delivers up Cherboor 8 
the Engliſh. ib. 


A Scots pirate does great damage to the Engliſh 
merchants; he is taken by Philpot an alderman 


of London. ib. 
Death of Pope Gregory XI. | ib. 
A Schiſm. ib. 


The duke of Lancaſter indeavors to re-eſtabliſh 
the duke of Britany, who was drove out by his 
ſubjects p. 510 


The duke of Britany offers Breſt to the Engliſh, 


1379- 


1380. 


who refolve to aſſiſt him. ib. 
The Scots take Berwick, which is retaken. ib. 
An impoſition on the nobility and clergy. 1b. 
The. King of France confiſcates Britany. ib. 
The lords of Britany recall their duke. p-. 511 
The parliament meets; they make a ſtatute againſt 

foreign incumbents. ib. 
The foreign monks are drove out of England. ib. 
The earl of Warwick made the King's governor. 


ib. 
The parliament names commiſſioners to examine 
how the King's revenues are imployed. ib. 


The duke of Buckingham, the King's uncle, 
goes to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Britany. ib. 
Death of Charles V, King of France, Charles VI 
ſucceeds, | ib. 


The duke of Britany makes peace with France. ib. 


13817. 


A truce with Scotland. ib. 
The parliament impoſes a poll- tax. ib. 
The duke of Cambridge, the King's uncle, leads 

an army into Portugal againſt Caſtile. ib. 
The duke of Lancaſter negociates a truce with 

Scotland. ib. 
An inſurrection under Wat. Tyler; he is killed. 


4 
They behead the nobles and judges, ele the 
Tower, and behead the archbiſhop and treaſurer, 


"IA 
The King finds himſelf in great danger. p. 513 
The inſurrections happily appealed. 1 


Paniſhment of the rebels. Page 514 
The duke of Lancaſter unjuſtly accuſed. ib. 
The King's marriage with Ann of Luxemburg. ib. 
Death of the earl of March preſumptive heir to 

Richard. ib. 
Richard the II's favorite. p. 515 
The commons revoke the power given to the bi- 


ſhops to impriſon heretics. ib. 


Croiſade ordained by Urban VI, againſt Clement 
VII; of which the biſhop of Norwich is made 
general. 3 ib. 

The duke of Cambridge returns diſſatisfied with 
the King of Portugal. ib. 

Succeſs of the crotſade. | ib. 

The Scots and French ravage England. p. 516 

A truce with France for ten months. ib. 

The Scots included in it. Ib. 

The duke of Lancaſter is accuſed of a conſpiracy 
againſt the King; he juſtifies himſelf. ib, 

| The truce with France prolonged. ib. 


A ſcheme to deſtroy the duke of Lancaſter. ib. 
The duke takes meaſures to defend himſelf; the 
affair is appeaſed. p- 517 
The duke of Lancaſter marches into Scotland. ib. 
Richard puts himſelf at the head of his army. ib. 
He loſes the opportunity of ſubduing the Scots, 
and returns to England. 7 3 
The lord Holland kills the lord Strafford. id. 
The King grants ſuccor to the King of Portugal. 
P- 518 

The parliament grants a ſupply to the King. ib. 
The clergy refuſe to pay their part; but at length 


comply. 3 
Roger, earl of March, is declared preſumptive ſuc- 
ceſſor to Richard. ib. 


Leo, King of Armenia, arrives in England. ib. 
The duke of Lancaſter leads an army into Spain, 

againſt the King of Caſtile. ib. 
French make preparations to conquer England. ib. 
Richard draws together a numerous army. ib. 
Difference between the King and parliament, on 

account of favorites. 519 
The King is forced to conſent to the remoyal of his 
favorites; the parliament nominates fourteen 

commiſſioners to govern Jointly with the King. 


ib. 

The French fleet is diſperſed by a ſtorm. ib. 
Richard recalls his favorites. ib. 
The deſtruction of the duke of Gloceſter, the King's 
uncle, is reſolved on. of -- 
The favorites exaſperate the King againſt their ene- 
mies. | p. 520 
The duke of Ireland, one of the King's favorites, 
repudiates his wife to the King's coulin. ib. 


A combination to make the King abſolute. ib. 
The judges determine the King to be above the 


laws. ib. 
The King cannot compaſs his deſigns. ib. 
A combination of the lords; they take arms. 
| P. 521 
The King indeayors to amuſe them. ib. 


The duke of Ireland, with an- army, marches to 
the King's aſſiſtance ; he is defeated, and flies to 


Holland. ib. 
All the King's deſigns are diſcovered. 2 
The confederate lords have a conference with the 


King. | 1. 
They upbraid him with his deſigns to make him- 
| ſelf abſolute. * ib, 
The King conſents to another conference, and re- 
tracts; he is threatened ; at laſt he agrees to ba- 
niſh his miniſters and favorites. p. 522 
The judges are impriſoned. ib. 


others puniſhed. ib. 
A general pardon. ib 


The Scots enter England, and defeat the Engliſh. ib. 


Ax' 1391. 


1312. 


1383. 


1384. 


1387. 


1388. 


The parliament meets; two judges hanged, and 1389. 
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Ax' 1389. 


1390. 


1391. 


1392. 


1393. 


1394. 


1395. 


1396. 


1397. 


A truce with France for three years. Page 522 
Richard, being come of age, takes upon him the 

government. ib. 
He changes his miniſters and council. ib. 
Duke of Gloceſter is accuſed; he clears himſelf. ib. 
Duke of Lancaſter's return. ib. 
He gives Guicnne to the duke of Lancaſter. p. 523 
The earl of Derby, the duke of Lancaſter's fon, 

goes to ſerve in Pruſſia. ib. 


The parliament renews the ſtatute made under Ed- 
ward III againſt proviſions. ib. 
The King extravagant in expenſes. ib. 


The city of London refuſes to lend him a thouſand 
pounds ſterling. ib. 
The King takes away their charter, and returns it 
again on paying ten thouſand pounds. ih. 
The Iriſh revolt. ib. 
Negociation with France. ib· 
Charles VI, King of France, falls into an extraor- 
dinary illneſs. | ib. 
Death of Ann of Luxembourg, Richard's wife. 


A rebellion in Ireland, where Roger, earl of March, 


Richard exakts blank bonds of the inhabitants of Aw. 1398. 


theſe counties. Page 528 
preſumptive heir of Richard, is ſlain. ib. 
The King exacts great ſums from his ſubjects, and 
ſets out for Ireland. | ib. 
The earl of Northumberland declared a traitor. ib: 
The King intruſts the regency to his uncle the duke 
42 — | | — 
conſpiracy in England againſt the King. ib. 
The conſpirators recall from France the duke of 
Hereford, | ib. 529 


The duke imbarks with eighty men only. p. 529 


1399. 


He lands at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, and in a fe 


days draws together ſixty thouſand men. ib. 
The King's council withdraws to St. Albans ; 
London declares for the duke. ib. 


The King's miniſters withdraw to Briſtol, and the 


duke of York to his own ſeat. 1b. 


The duke of Lancaſter marches to London, where 
he is favorably received. ib. 


ib. | He reduces Briſtol; and beheads ſome of the mini- 

Richard goes into Ireland. p. 524 | ſters. ib. 

Deſigns of the Lollards. ib. | He is joined by the duke of York. ib. 

Richard returns to England and indeavors to = Theearl of Saliſbury levies an artny in Wales for 
preſs the Lollards. | I the King. 


The Gaſcons refuſe to acknowlege the duke of Lan- 
caſter for their Prince. ib. 
The King revokes the grant he had made the duke 
of Lancaſter of Guienne. ib. 
The duke of Lancaſter marries a third wife, by 
whom he had already ſeveral children, who are 


legitimated. ib. 
The King's marriage with Iſabella of France. ib. 
Truce for twenty eight years with France, and inter- 

view of Charles and Richard. ib. 


The duke of Gloceſter upbraids the King with his | H 


truce and marriage. ib. 
The Ki nſes exceſſive. ib. 
He exacts money from his ſubjects by illegal — 


ib. 
e and Cherbourg for a moderate 
um 


a | 825 
The duke of Gloceſter hes him with 2 ib. 
The King ſuſpects his uncles. ib. 
The duke of Lancaſter and York retire from _ 
ib. 

The King ſurpriſes the duke of Gloceſter, and ſends 
him to Calais. ib. 
The King finds means to have a parliament de- 
voted to him. ib. 
The violent proceedings of this parliament. p. 526 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury is baniſhed, and the 
earl of Arundel and Warwick ſentenced to death; 
Arundel is executed, and Warwick baniſhed. ib. 
The King cauſes the duke of Gloceſter his uncle to 
be ſtrangled at Calais. > © 
The parliament is adjourned to Shrewſbury. ib. 
The extraordinary proceedings of the parliament of 
Shrewſbury. ib. 
The judges determine it treaſon, to propoſe any 
thing to the parliament before the King's affairs 
are Apel. | ib. 
The parliament delegate their whole authority to 
eighteen of their members, who are (devoted to 
the King. ib. 
Cheſhire elected into a principality. ib. 
A quarrel between the dukes of Hereford and Nor- 
folk; the King conſents they ſhould decide their 
uarrel by combat in the lifts 3 but he prevents 
their fighting and baniſhes them both. p. 527 
Death of the duke of Lancaſter. ib. 
The King's injuſtice towards the duke of Hereford, 
ſon of the duke of Lancaſter. ib. 
The King governs by an abſolute power. ib. 328 
Seventeen counties are condemned, and the eſtates 
confiſcated to the King. p- 528 


ib. 
A contrary wind, for a whole month, hinders the 
King's ſeting out from Ireland. 


ib, 
The carl of — — diſbands. P- 330 
The King arrives in England, tho too late. ib. 


He is at a loſs how to proceed; at length he with- 


draws to the caſtle of Conway in Wales. ib. 
He is deſerted by all. An ib. 


The duke of Lancaſter marches to Cheſter, and the 
King ſends him propoſitions. ib. 
He offers to reſign his crown. ib. 
e goes to meet the duke, who conducts him to 


London, and confines him in the Tower. ib. 
Richard reſigns his crown. | p. 831 
The parliament a his reſignation, and im- 

peaches him upon thirty - three articles. ib. 534 
Richard II is depoſed. p- 534 
The duke of makes a demand of the 

crown. 


ib. 
He is proclaimed King 
IV, in prejudice of the earl of March, ſon of 
the late earl of March. p. 335 
The ſtate of the church, ſince the acceſſion of Ed- 
ward I, in 1272, to the depoſition of Richard 
II, in 1399. p. 535— 844 


HENRY IV. 


under the name of Henry Sept. 30. 


The new King continues the ſame parliament. p.344 


Edmund, earl of March retires to Wigmore houſe. 


ib. 

The King rewards thoſe who had ſer ved him. ib. 
He makes his ſecond ſon Thomas high ſteward. ib. 
He is crowned and anointed with ſanctified oil. ib. 
Henry will not acknowlege he holds the crown by 
the election of the people. p. 545 
He puts out a proclamation in which he grounds 
his right on three falſe notions, and neglects the 


* only legitimate one. ib. 
He creates his ſon Henry, Prince of Wales. ib. 


The parliament meets, and paſſes an act of indem- 


nity. ä - ib. 

They 1 all the acts of the parliament of 
Shrewſbury, and annul the bull which confirmed 
them. 


ib. 546 

Puniſhment of Richard II's favorites. ib. 
Act, that compulſion ſhould be no juſtification for 
illegal actions. ib. 

A general pardon. . ib. 
An act for ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown in 


the houſe of Lancaſter. ib. 
The parliament's debate about the perſon of 
Richard II. Ib. 


8 


Speech 


y_ —_ — — — 


SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT Vor. I. 


The duke of Orleans, brother to Charles VI, chal- Ax' 1403, 
lenges Henry, who complains of it to no pur- 


pole. Page 556, 557 


Ax'. 1399. Speech of the biſhop of Carſlile in favor of 
Richard II. : Page 547 
An extraordinary ſentence againſt Richard. p. 548 


— ä —— —„— 


The King promiſes. the eletgy his concurrence, to Negociation concerning Queen Iſabella's dowry. 
rout out the hereſy of the Lollards. ib. ö : p. 557 
The parliament diſſolved, ib. | The King falls out with the earl of Northumber- 
' Henry's embaſſadors coldly received in France. | land. | : a ib. 
| p. 549 | The earl enters privately into a league with Owen 

The inſurre&ion of Guienne prevented. ib, | Glendour and the earl of March. ib. 


The Scots ſeize 6n Werk caſtle; Henry ſends an | The male- contents take up arms, and ſpread a re- 
embaſſador to Scotland. ib. ort that Richard is living. p. 558. 
Henry cauſes the blank obligations of the ſeventeen | They publiſh a manifeſto. : 43 
counties, called the Ragmans, to be burn'd. ib, | Battle of Shrewſbury won by the King againſt the 
He ſends Richard to be confined in Pomfract caſtle: | rebels, in which Pierce Hotſpur is ſlain. ib. 
The earl of Worceſter beheaded. ib. 


; ib. N 
Death of the duke of Britany. ib. | The King pardons the earl of Northumberland. ib. 


1400, A confpuracy by ſeveral lords to re-eſtabliſh | The deſigns of France againſt Henry prevented by 
II. r 77971 


Richard ib. 550 his victory at Shrewſbury. ib. 559 
It is — alt | p. 550 | _ itons inſult the Engliſh, who revenge them- 
The conſpirators take up arms, and give out that þ  ?c1Ves. : 325 wy p. 559 
King Richard is whh how - af ib, | It is given out that Richard II is living; Henry pu- 1404. 
Two of their chiefs are taken in Cirenceſter, and | nuhes the authors of this report. os 
beheaded; and ſeveral others undergo the ſame The Britons make a deſcent near Portland ; Henry 
fate. P. 551 diſſembles this affront. ib. 
Tragical death of Richard II. p. 552 | A truce of one year with Scotland. ib. 
The truce with France is confirmed. ib. | The unſearned parliament. _ p. 560 
A war with Scotland; the cauſe of it. ib; | The commons petition the King to cauſe the reve- 


Henry goes into Scotland, and the Scots enter Eng- | ſues of the clergy to be ſeized ; the houſe of 


land, and are defeated. ib. 553 (, lords break all their meaſures, ib. 
A truce between England and Scotland. ib. Innocent VII Pope. | b. 
An inſurrection in Wales headed by Owen Glendour. The carl of March's children are carried away 1405. 
A | & ib, | from Windſor. ib. 
Glendour cauſes himſelf to be acknowleged Prince The duke of York is arreſted. ib 


of Wales, by the rebels. Prince Henry wins two battles againſt the rebels of March 11, 


ib. 


He takes the earl of March priſoner; with which | Wales. ib.-14. 
the King is not diſſatisfied. i. | The truce is ill obſerved by the French. p. 561 
The Emperor of Conſtantinople arrives in England. The King aſks a ſupply of money from the nobi- 
| ' | ib, lity and clergy, which is refuſed him. ib. 
1401, The ſtatute of præmunire. p. 5 54 A conſpiracy by thearchbiſhop of York and others, 
Another againſt heretics. Ib. againſt the King. * 
William Sowtre, a Lollard, is burned alive. ib. | Manifeſto of the conſpirators. 


o . ib. 
The archbiſhop is taken by treachery, and, with the 


Henry aſks in marriage for his ſon, Iſabella, widow 
lord 1 is delivered to the King. ib. 362 


of Richard; to which the court of France makes 


no anſwer ; he ſends her back. ib. | They are beh p. 562 
Marriage of Blanche, the King's daughter, with The earl of Northumberland and Bardolph refuge 
Lewis of Bavaria. bb. an Scotland. ib. 
The King's expedition againſt the Welſh, of little The French make a deſcent in Wales. ib. 


The King marches againſt them; and finds they 
are re- imbarked; the badneſs of the ſeaſon pre- 
vents his doing any thing againſt them. ib. 

The French _=_ inſults Hs, yet at the ſame 
time aſſure him they intend to obſerve the truce, 


importance. p- 555 
A — to take away the King's life, diſco- 
ib 


vered. ib. 
York ; his ſon Ed- 


Death of Edmund, duke of 
ib. 


ward ſucceeds him. 


1402. A tax to raiſe money for the marriage of the King's „ 4291 ib. 

we: daughter. Ib. Philipa, the King's daughter, ſets out for Den- 
A rumor ſpread of Richard II's being alive, and | marx. | ib. 
in Scotland. ib. | An act of parliament to maintain the freedom of 1406. 
Several injurious writings publiſhed againſt the | electing members. p. 363 

King; the authors of which are puniſhed. ib. The King demands money; the commons refu 

One of the King's daughters married to the King him. { 444 | q\ th 
of Denmark, and the King himſelf marries He cauſes the parliament to fit till they grant him 


Jean of Navarre, widow of the duke of Britany, 


monex. ib. 

: ; ib. | An act to exclude females from ſucceeding to the 

Another expedition of the King's into Wales, with- | crown. * 
out ſucceſs. '' ib 


This act is 1 in the ſame year, and December; 
The Scots defeated at Niſbet, by the earl of Nor- t | 


another pa o maintain the women in their 

. thumberland. ib. 356 right. ib. 
Battle of Hali down-hill won by the ſame ear] | The earl of Northumberland withdraws to Owen 
againſt the Scots. p. 556 | Glendour in Wales. > 304 ib. 
The truce between France and England ill obierved. James, ſon of the King of Seots, is going to 
ib. | France by ſea, having landed in England to 


The King of France demands the reſtitution of the 


| take ſome repoſe, was ſeized and brought to 
.. dowry of Ifabella, widow fo Richard II, and 


the King, who cauſes him to be confined in the 


Henry requires the arrears of King John's ran- Tower. P- 564 
ſom. 5 ib. Death of Robert, King of Scotland. ib. 
February, Arrival of the new Queen. ib. | The duke of Albany is made regent, during James's 


1403, The French make a deſcent in the iſle of Wight; 


impriſonment, 
Henry diſſembles the inſult. ib. 


ib. 


Papers 


— 
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| Aw? 1407. Papers ſet up} to notify that Richard IT was ſtil |\The body of Richard II, is re 
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be moved to Weſt- Ax 1413. 

alive. 5 Page 564 | minſter. r 
The King indeavors, in vain, to diſcover the au- | The parliament makes a ſtatute againſt abuſes in 
thors. ; ; ib. the elections of its members. ib. 
A plague which obliges the K ing to quit London ; | The clergy proſecutes fir John Oldcaſtle, baron of 
e is very near being taken by pirates. ib. | Cohham, for hereſy. ib. 
Death of Robert Knoller, a famous warrior in the | He is condemned; he makes his eſcape. ib. 
reign of Edward III. ib. | Great commotions in France. The inhabitants of 


Deſigns of France upon Guienne and Calais. ib. 


Paris rebel under the leading of d . 
The duke of Burgundy gets the duke of Orleans carers eading of John de Troye 


ib. 573 
| aſſaſſinated. ib. The duke of Burgundy ind to wi ; 

A truce between England and Britany. ib. friendſhip. men 5 57 
1408: Another rebellion of the earl of Northumberland. Henry fends embaſſadors to France. ub 


ib. 
. 565 | A revolution in F , Which obliges the duke of 
He is defeated and ſlain by the ſherif of York. ib. n France, which obliges the duke © 


| Burgundy to retire into Flanders. He is de- 
The earl of Kent gives the French pirates chace ; care , to France. n 


ib. 
he aſſaults Brehac in Britany; is ſlain. ib. Henry requires France, to give up all it had ac- 
* TP _ with France; for Guienge, P ae 12 ince the treaty of r FAT 1b. 
and Picardy. | ib. . . 
1409. Council of Piſa, in which Gregory XII, and Bene- 1414. * 0 8 June ib September. 


25 March. dict XIII are depoſed, ang Alexander V elected. An embaſſy of France to Henry. p. 574 
2 p- 566 | A continuation of the troubles of France. ib. 

A proclamation to acknow lege Alexander V. ib. The Lollards are accuſed of having ploted againſt 1414. 
Wicklif's books are publicly burnt at Oxford. ib. the King. The King belieyes it. ib. 
The truce with Britany prolonged to the firſt of July He takes ſome of them who were aſſembled ; he 

1411. | ib. | puts ſome to death, and puniſhes others. ib. 575 

1410. The troubles of France increaſe. ib. | Death of Arundel archbiſhop of Canterbury. Chi- 

Henry, being no longer in apprehenſion of France, | cheley ſucceeds him. 5 


very near becomes maſter of the election of Henry renews his demands with regard to JO 


members parliament. : „ of Br itany. | ib. 

January. The parliament paſſes an act againſt abuſes in the | A marriage is propoſed to him with Catherine, 
| cle ion of its members. ib. daughter of Charles VI. He accepts it, with a 

The King aſks a ſupply of money. ib. | _ proteſt it ſhall not prejudice his pretenſions. ib. 

The commons addreſs him, to cauſe the reyenues | The truce is prolonged to the month of January 

of the clergy to be ſeized. ib. 1415. = a N. ib. 
Another addreſs, to abrogate the act againſt the Henry's demands. Offers of France. ib. 
n ˖ „ | ib. The French King makes war upon the duke of 

The King rejects the two addreſſes. p- 567 A | p. 576 
Another addreſs againſt the clergy rejected. ib. | He again falls ſick. Lewis the Dauphin governs, 


The King cauſes a Lollard to be burned, ib. | and grants peace to the duke of Burgundy, ib. 
The commons refuſe to grant him money, ib, The duke of Burgundy enters into a ſecret nego- 
He keeps the parliament ſiting till they grant him clation with Henry, who takes advantage of the 


a ſupply. ib. troubles of France. ib. 577 

Deſign of the duke of Burgundy upon Calais. ib. | Parliament held at Leiceſter, and a ſevere ſtatute 
1411. The truce prolonged with France. ib. againſt the Lollards. : P- 577 
Henry ſends ſuccors to the duke of Burgundy. | The commons addreſs the King, to cauſe the re- 
| 508 venues of the clergy to be ſeized. ib. 


| p | | n 
Parliament in England; act of indemnity 3 Glen- | The clergy offer the King the lands of the alien 
2 excepted. _ l | __ ib. priories; the King accepts the offer. p. 578. 
Owen Glendour's affairs goes to wreck 3 he is con- The parliament grants the King money to make 
ftrained to hide himſelf. ib. War upon France. yas 
1412. The two parties in France ſend to Henry for ſuc- | The Dauphin's ſcornful preſent to Henry of Tennis 
z N COT. d | / f i ib. Balls. : ; 4 [ AS 579 
We makes a treaty with the duke of Orleans. ib. The negociations with France continues, 175 to no 
Prince Thomas, the King's ſecond fon, is made effect; that of Henry with the duke of | 4 
duke of Clarence, and appointed to lead a ſuppfy gundy is alſo carried on, ib. 
= © GR | ib. || The truce is renewed. = Shs ib, 1415. 
He arrives after a peace concluded between the two Other prolongations of little duration. p. 580 
parties, and withdraws into Guienne. ib. 569 Henry imbarks his forces to croſs into France. 8 July. 


Exceſſes of the Prince of Wales. pe. 569 | A conſpiracy againſt him diſcovered. b. 
He gives a judge a þlow on the face. ib. The earl of Cambridge, the duke of York's bro- 
He juſtifies himſelf of the doubts the King his fa- ther, is beheaded. _ ib. 


ther had entertained againſt him, ib. Henry lands at Havre of goes in Normandy. ib. 

1413. The King is taken with. A violent ſickneſs. ib- | He beſieges, and takes Harfleur, ib. 

He makes a vow to go to Jeruſalem, and takes | He offers the Dauphin to decide their quarrel by a 
e ib. 


the croſs. ſingle combat. ; P- 581 

He ſwoons away in a chapel. pi. 570. The French raiſe great forces under the leading of 

20 March. He is carried into a room called the Jeruſalem the conſtable d'Alberr, , ib. 
Chamber, where he gives his laſt inſtructions to | Henry reſolves to withdraw to Calais; but not be- 

his ſucceſſor, and 4. ib. ing able to croſs the Somme he draws near to its 
Hexxas . foretold he ſhould die in Jeruſalem. p. 369 ſource. . ib. 

W i He offers to reſtore Harfleur ; *tis not accepted. 
HENRY V. p. 382 


He meets the enemy who offers him battle, which 25 Oct. 
9 April. Henry V proclaimed, and crownead. P- 571 | he accepts; 2 diſproportion between the two 
an 


He diſcards all his lewd companions, choſe | armies ; the Engliſh begin the charge; the firſt 
a worthy council. | ib. | line of the French routed ; Henry fights on foot 
| at 


xvii A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT Vorl 


— 


Ax' 1415. 


24 Dec. 


1419. 


1417. 


He continues his march towards Calais. 


at the head of his troops; he is knock d down on 
his knees; Alengon gives the King a furious 
blow, who knocks him down; the third line of 
the French retire without fighting; Henry in- 
tire maſter of the field. Page 583, 584 


p. 585 

He declines a challenge from the duke of Bur- 
gunoy: ib. 
He croſſes into England. ib. 
The troubles in France renewed. ib. 


The count d' Armagnac is made high conſtable, 
and the Burgundians are oppreſſed. ib. 
Death of .” ag Dauphin; his brother John 
becomes Dauphin. : Pp. 5 
The conſtable — the Dauphin's appearing at 
* * 1 ib. 
Fach party indea vors to gain . 
He 18 to gain the duke of 4 i 
Arrival of the Emperor Sigiſmund in Paris. ib. 
He indeavors to promote a truce; goes into Eng- 
land. ib. 
The conſtable beſieges Harfleur. 587 
The duke of Bedford, Henry's brother, obliges 


him to raiſe the ſiege, beats the W 
fleet. ib. 
An interview between Henry and the duke of Bur- 
ndy at Calais. : ib. 
John the Dauphin dies by poiſon; his brother 
Charles ſucceeds. p. 588 
He goes over to the conſtable's party; the Bur- 
dians are perſecuted. ib. 


The duke of Burgundy at length reſolves to enter 
into a league with Henry, and does homage to 
him; a truce between them. 3 ib. 

A treaty between the Emperor Sigiſmund, _ 


Henry. ib. 
A between Henry and the duke of = 
i 


gundy. | RE . 
A truce between France and England. P- 589 
Henry's preparations to renew the war. ib. 
The bad ſituation of the affairs of France. ib. 


Henry's negociation with the dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, and the other priſoners in England. 


p- 590 


1fabella of Bavaria, Queen of France, is baniſhed 


20 Decem. 


1418. 
May. 


Auguſt. 


to Tours. P- 591 
The Queen's mortal hatred towards the Dauphin 
her ſon. 


ib 
The duke of Burgundy places himſelf at the head 


of an army, and marches towards Paris. ib. 
Henry lands at Tonque in Normandy. ib. 


He reduces Caen, and makes acquiſitions. ib. 
The Queen Iſabella joins the duke of Burgundy, 
who carries her away from Tours to Troye. ib. 
The Queen aſſumes the title of regent of France. ib. 
Henry goes on with his conqueſts in Nor- 
mandy. ib. 


A fruitleſs conference to make a peace. ib. 
The taking of Falaiſe. ib. 
A truce for Britany, Anjou and Maine. ib. 
Oldcaſtle is burned alive in England. p. 592 
New acquiſitions in Normandy. ib. 
Evreux taken. ib. 
Siege of Cherbourg. ib. 


An agreement between the Dauphin and the duk 
of Burgundy, which the conſtable renders abor- 
tive. | ib. 

The Burgundians reduce Paris ; the conſtable is 

there maſſacred. ib. 

The Queen and duke of Burgundy enter Paris, and 
govern in the King's name. ib. 

The Dauphin takes upon him the title of regent. ib. 

A truce in Guienne, between tlie King and the 
rebels of Gaſcony. | p. 593 

Sicge of Roan. ib. 

The Dauphin, by ſeveral ſtratagems, indeavors to 
preſerve Roan; but cannot ſucceed. ib. 


Negociations between the King and the Dauphin. An* 1419. 


Page 593 
A conference at Alencon. P- 594 
Another fruitleſs conference. ib. 
Conference of Louviers. ib. 1419. 
Capitulation of Roan. D I5 K 
Dieppe. ib. Feb 
Viobtreuil. ib 


A ſhort truce 
cluded at Louviers. ib. 
The Dauphin having refuſed to be reconciled to the 
duke of Burgundy, the duke offers to negociate 
a peace with Henry, in the French King's name. 


5 

The Dara Cone epd i a. 
uphin abſolutely rejects a reconciliation with 

the duke of — ib. 
The peace between the two King's is negociated at 
a place near Meulant. ib. 
An interview between Henry, the Queen, the duke 
of quay and the Princeſs Catherine. ib. 
Henry's demands. ib. 


The demands of France, and the duke of Bur- 
gundy's policy. ib. 596 
The Dauphin and the duke of Burgundy are recon- 
ciled. p. 596 


The duke of Burgundy interrupts the conferences of 


Meulant. 
Henry takes Pontoiſe. tb. 
Henry's affairs are in a perplexed ſituation. ib. 
The auphin cauſes the duke of Burgundy to be 


ib. 


aſſaſſinated on Montereau-bridge. P- 597 
A lucky change of affairs in rang By favor. ib. 
The Parifians obtain a truce from Henry ib. 


ndy, indeavors to 
ther, and to make 


Philip, the new duke of Bu 
revenge the murder of his 


an alliance with Henry, ib. 
Henry claims the crown of France. ib. 
Henry, the Queen, and the duke of Burgundy, 


agree to the preliminaries of peace between the 
two Kings. ib. 598 


between the King and Dauphin con. 


A . treaty between Henry and the duke of 1420. 


urgundy. 
The truce is renewed, 
Henry takes the title of King of France, on the 
money coined in Normandy. ib. 
He goes to Troye. ib. 


of the crown of France, and 


598 January. 
. 598 January 


Treaty of Troye, in which Henry is declared heir 11 May. 
regent during the 


ib, 
ib. July. 


life of Charles VI. ib. 599 

3 5 marriage with Catherine of France. p. 599 2 June. 
The ſiege and taking of Sens. ib. 

Taking of Montereau. 

The ſiege of Melun. | 

The two Kings make their entry into Paris. p. 600 


The ſtates of France confirm the peace of Troye. ib. 
Sentence given againſt the murderers of the duke of 


Me 13 ib. 

e Dauphin continues the title o A ib. 1421. 
France is divided into two "dot as ib. . 
Henry pardons the rebels of Gaſcony. ib. 

He croſſes into England. p- 601 February. 
The Queen's coronation. —_— 
The King calls a parliament: ib. 


Proclamation againſt the collations of the court of 
Rome. é ib. 
The duke of Clarence, the King's brother, is killed 
in Anjou. | ib. 
The parliament ratifies the peace of Troye, and 
grants a ſubſidy. | ib. 
The parliament complains of the expence of the 
war againſt France. ib. 
The King's affairs with Scotland from the begining 
of this reign. ib. 602 


Henry indea vors, by the means of James I his pri- 

ſoner, to draw the Scots troops out of France; 
p. 602 
Henry 


but to no purpoſe. 
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An! 1421. Henry returns to France. Page 602 

6 The Dauphin beſieges Chartres. ib. 
; ry marches to ſuccor Chartres, and raiſes - | 

iege. ib. 

He takes Dreux. | ib 

Siege of Meaux. ib. 


1422. Birth of Henry the King's ſon. p. 603 


Adventures o 4 4 of Bavaria, counteſs of 


. — who ſtands godmother to the King's 
on. ib. 

May. The taking of Meaux. - ib. 

The Queen returns to France. ib. 


The Dauphin takes la Charite, and beſieges Coſne 
upon the Loire. ö 

Henry marches to its ſuccor. ib. 

He falls ſick, and is obliged to ſtop at Senlis. ib. 

Auguſt 3 1. Death of Henry V. bb. 604 


HENRY VI. 


September. Henry VI, at nine years of age, is proclaimed 
King of England, and heir to the epi of 
France. 9 p- 606 

Parliament called. p. 607 

The Welſh begin to tir. ib. 

Octob. 21. Death of Charles VI. ib. 


The duke of Bedford, Henry's uncle, cauſes this 

young Prince to be proclaimed King of France, 

and, in the King's name, receives the oath of 

fidelity taken by the French lords. ib. 

He aſſumes the title of regent of France. ib. 

Novemb. The Dauphin aſſumes the title of King of France, 
by the name of Charles VII, and is crowned at 
Poictiers. | ib. 
The Engliſh parliament aſſembles. p. 612 
They declare the duke of Bedford protector, and 
in his abſenſe his brother the duke of N 
ſter. x ib. 
The duke of Exeter, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
are made the King's governors. ib. 
Jealouſy of the biſhop of Wincheſter towards the 


ditto 9. 


duke of Gloceſter. p- 613 

January 4, Meulant ſurprized by the French. ib. 
1423. The regent retakes Meulant. ib. 
April 8. The dukes of Burgundy, of Bretagne, of Bedford, 


and the earl of Richmond, ſign a treaty between 
themſelves at Amiens. ib, 
The duke of Bedford marries one of the duke of 
Burgundy's ſiſters, the ear] of Richmond ano- 


ther. ib. 

He takes Pont-ſur-Seine. ib. 

Montaigu beſieged by the earl of Suffolk. p. 614 
June. The earl of Saliſbury's conqueſts. ib. 
Battle of Crevant won by the Engliſh, ib. 

Aug. Oct. Siege and capitulation of Orſay and Crotoy. ib. 
Ham, . Guile, and Compeigne ſurprized by the 
French, . | p. 615 

The regent recovers theſe three towns. ib. 

Battle of Gravelle, where the Engliſh are de- 

feated. — ib. 

Charles VII receives a ſupply from Scotland. ib. 

Birth of Lewis the Dauphin. p. 616 


July 4. 

8 The earl of Richmond falls out with the regent. ib. 
A truce for the provinces of Burgundy and Lyon- 
ndis. writ sb. 
Earl of March made governor of Ireland. ib. 

Oftob. 20. The parliament of England aſſembles. 
A ſubſidy granted. 


| Negociations for the liberty of the King of Scots. ib. 
February. James I marries Joanna of Somerſet. ib. 


1424. A ſeven years truce between England and Scotland 
from May. 1. ib 
Diverſe military exploits. p 
Beamont taken by the French. La Charité ſur- 

priſed. Beaumont retaken. The French ſur- 
priſe Ivry. It is beſieged by the regent. Dou- 
Gas takes Verneuil. © Ivry ſurrenders. 


erneuil. The duke of Alengon taken priſo- 
ner. he | 


ib. 
: 617 


The duke of Bedford goes into England to recon- 


Battle of 


Verneuil taken by the regent. Page 618 Auguſt 16. 
The dead body of the viſcount de Narbonne is ex- AW 1424. 
poſed upon a gallows. p. 619 
The conqueſt ot Maine by the earl of Saliſbury. ib. 
A falling out between the dukes of Gloceſter and 
Burgundy, on account of Jaquelina d' Haynault. 


| | 5 ib. 
The duke of Gloceſter poſſeſſes himſelf of Haynault. 


| | p. 620. 
Death of the earl of March; the duke of York ſuc- 
ſeeds to all his rights. 0 
Charles VII is in a very perplexed ſituation. ib. Jan, 12. 
The affairs of Haynault is 4dvantageous for him. ib. 142g. 


b. | A challenge between the dukes of Burgundy and 


Gloceſter. ib. 621 
Braine taken by the Brabanters. ib: 
Charles wins the earl of Richmond over to his 

party, and by his means the duke of Britany. ib. 
7 makes the earl of Richmond high conſtable of 

rance. ib. 
22 new conſtable bet aves very haughtily towards 
im, ib. 


— of Britany does homage to Charles 
VII. | . 622 
Difference between the duke of Gloceſter 1 the 

biſhop of Wincheſter. ib. 


cile them, and leaves Warwick to command in 

France. ib. p. 623 1426. 

The duke of Bedford received for protector. p. 623 

England proclaims war with Britany. ib. 

Articles of accuſation againſt the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter; he is declared innocent. ib. 

Mowbray reſtored, and the duke of York, with 

forty others, knighted. 1b. 

The conſtable beſieges and take Pontorſon. ib. 

He cauſes De Giac and Beaulicu the King's fayorites 

to be ſtrangled. p. 624 

The King will not ſee him ; is reconciled. ib. 

The Engliſh are defeated at the blocade of Mon- 

targis. | | ib. 

War with Holland, on account of Jaquelina. p.625 

The earl of Suffolk is ſurprized in Mans and relieved 1427. 


by Talbot. | ib. 
Suffolk and Talbot take Laval. ib. 
The duke of Bedford returns to France. ib. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter made a cardinal. ib. 
Diviſions in Charles's court. ib. 
The regent ſubjects the duke of Britany. p. 626 
Concluſion of the affair of Haynault. ib. - 
The duke of Brabant dies. ib. 


The duke of Gloceſter quits Jaquelina, and mar- 
ries Eleanor of Cobham. 
The earl of Warwick made 
King. : fs * 
The earl of Saliſbury heads a ſupply of five thou- 
fand men to the regent. ib. 
The earl of Saliſbury ſeizes on ſeveral towns near 

Orleans. | ib. 628 
Begining of the ſiege of Orleans. p. 628 Octob. 12. 
The earl of Saliſbury ſlain. ib. 

The battle of Herrings. ib. 1429: 
98 VII projects his withdrawing into * | 

phine. 629 
The maid of Orleans is preſented to the King at 

Chinon. 1 | ib. 

She enters Orleans with a convoy. ib. 
She, ſword in hand, carries three of the Engliſh 

forts, and the next day a fourth. ib. 
Raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans. p. 630 May 12. 
The earl of Suffolk is taken priſoner. ib. 
Battle of Patay, where the Engliſh are defeated, 

and Talbot taken priſoner. ib. 


p. 627 
Soveher 50 the 1428. 


The duke of Bedford ſhuts himſelf up in Paris. p. 63 f 
Charles receives ſupplies from ſeveral quarters. ib. 
He marches towards Rheims, and is there anoin- 


ib. ; 


ib. 


The 


ted King. 
__ 


Wn 
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'A SUMMARY or 


ABRIGEMENT Vol 1 1, 


An” 1429. The diſpute between the duke of Gloceſter and the 
Cardinal of Windſor renewed. Page 631 


June. The Pope nominates the cardinal of Wincheſter 
| general of the croiſade againſt the heretics of Bo- 
bemia. 2 
Nov. 6. He levies forces in England. 
Henry VI crowned at London. 12 *— 
Charles VII makes ſeveral acquiſitions in France; 4 
the particulars of the campain. 
A change in the meaſures and policy of the Juke of 
Burgundy. | 115 633 
1430. Agreement for the duke of Bourbon's liberty, 
which is not executed; he dies in Eng/and 
| Henry VI goes into France. 15. 
Dec. 17. 4 is crowned at Paris. ib. 
e of Compiegne ; the maid of Orleans gets into 
nm town; ſhe is taken priſoner ina ſally. ib. 
| Raifing of the ſiege. ib. 
Nov. 8. A truce with Caſtile. 1b. 
December. A truce of five years with Scotland. ib. 
May 30, The maid of Orleans is burned alive at Roan. p. 635 
1431. a campain of 1431. 8. 
War of Lorrain. ib. 
Indea vors to make a peace without ſucceſs, ib. 
Jan. 2, Henry VI returns to England. 636 


P. 
1432. Continuation «of the diſpute between the duke of 


Gloceſter and the cardinal of Wincheſter. ib. 

Diviſion in Charles VII's court. ib. 

Campain of 1432. p. 637 

Nov. 13. Death of the ducheſs of Bedford. ib. 
Embaſſy to the council po Baſil. | Ib. 


1433. An 4 in Norman . 
A marriage between the duke of Bedford — 
quelina of Luxembourg. ib. 
The duke of Orleans, a priſoner in London, offers 
his mediation for a peace; the Engliſh are de- 
ceived. p. 638 
1434. 92 of the war in France; earl of Cay 19 
killed 39 
Talbot arrives in France, and takes ſeyeral wks ib. 
1435: Congreſs of Arras for peace. :::-+ 
The Juke of Burgundy makes a ſeparate Peace * 


Charles VII. 
Sept. 30. Death of Iſabella of Bavaria, Queen of France. p.640 
Sept. 14. Death of the duke of Bedford. ib. 
The duke of York is made regent in France. ib. 
March, The duke of Burgundy declares againſt Eng: 
1436., land. | P- 675 
April 13. The conſtable reduces Paris. 3 | 
The duke of York arrives in France and makes 
ſome _ ib. 
The du k of Burgundy beſieges Calais, and the 
duke of Gloceſter makes him raiſe the ſiege and 
purſues him into Flanders. ib. 642 
Marriage of Lewis the Dauphine with Margaret 
of Scotland. ib. 
January, Death of the two dowager 4 — of England. 
1437. Owen Tudor, is put in the Tower. ib. 
M,asrriage of the ducheſs dowager of Bedford with 
IH Fire Ma, of | 2 
Febr. 10 cath ames I, Ki Scotland. 5 4 
4 Pontoiſe hn by Talbot. i 5 


Crotoy taken by the duke of Burgundy; Talbot 5 


to relieve it. 
A bold action of that general z the ſiege raiſed ; Fo 
ceſs of the ſiege of Montereau. ib. 
Campain of 1437. 

The duke of Grleans is choſen to mediate a peace 
between the two Kings. p. 644 

1438: A plague and famine in France and England. ib. 
truce of a year with Scotland. ib. 


Montargis ſold to the French; the duke of Bur- 


gundy's attempt on Calais. ib. 
March, The ſiege and taking of Meaux by the conſtable de 
Richemont. ib. 


1439. 


* continues the liege of Market, * takes AN? 1439 
Page 644 
Talbot W the ſiege of Avranche, and beſieges 
Harfleur and takes it. . 045 
A congreſs of peace appointed; jnftruftions s ren 
to the Engliſh embaſladors: | ib. 
Conference for a peace interrupted. p. 646 


A truce for the merchants to trade between England 


and the Low Countries. ib. 
The duke of Orleans is ſet at liberty, and chofen 
one of the mediators for peace. p- 647 
The duke of Gloceſter proteſts againſt the council's 


reſolution. 


ib. 
Death of the earl of Warwick, regent of F are. 


The dikes of York ſucceeds him. ex 9 
War of la Praguerie; Charles takes la Charité. ib. 


1440. 


A new conference for a e fruitleſs. ib. 1441. 
Charles takes Creil; lays ſiege to Pontoiſe; the 
duke of York raiſes the fi; | B 
Charles VII returns before . and takes t 
town ſword in hand. | * 
T — ducheſs of Gloceſter condemned for bewitch- 
ing the King. P- 650 
Diſturbance at Charles's court. | ib. 
The Engliſh beſiege Tartas in Guienne. ib. 
Charles marches to ſuccor Tartas. ib. 1442. 
Charles's claim to the earldom of Cominge. ib. 
The counteſs of Cominge's affair. ib. 


Henry VI bethrothed to one of the daughters of 
the count of Armagnac. p- 651 
Charles ſuccors Tartas, and takes ſeveral places in 
Guienne. ib. 
Talbot is created earl of Shrewſbury, and the baſtard 
of Orleans count of Dunois. ib. 
The ſiege of Dieppe. ib. 
The duke of Gloceſter in vain accuſes the cardinal 
of Wincheſter, who is acquited. — — | 
The duke loſes his credit with the Ki 
Birth of Edward, the duke of Yo 2 2 fs September, 
was afterwards King of England by the name + 
of Edward the IV. 


ib. 
Truce between Henry VI and the duke of Bur- 1443. 
ib. 


gundy. 
Lewis, the Dauphin, cauſes the ſiege of Die 
be railed. up 4 


Count d Armagnac poſſeſſes himſelf of Coming 


It is agreed to negociate a peace betweeh England 1444. 
and- France at Tours. ib. | 


The earl of Suffolk goes to Tours, to negociate the 
r 
truce C ul April 144 P. 954 May 28. 
The truce with Scotland prolonged for ſeven od 
years. ib. 
Henry the VI's marriage with Margaret of Anjou Novemb. 
ſolemnized at Tours. ib. 
The new Queen arrives in England, andi is crowned. May, 


ib. 1445. 
The truce with France prolonged till the firſt of 


November 1446. ib. 
The death of Chichely archbiſhop of a ; 
Stafford ſucceeds him. 
The duke of York arrives in England, to 4 1446. 
the King confirms the regency of France for five 


years. 


P- 055 
| The truce is prolonged to the firſt of April, 1447- 
ib. 


The court forms ſchemes againſt the duke of Glo- 
ceſter. ib. 
og arliament meets at St. Edmundſbury ; the 1447: 
e of Gloceſter is arreſted and found dead in 
hi bed; his body expoſed to view; his dome- 


ſtics condemned, bur pardoned. ib. 656 
The _— and the miniſters draw upon them the 
hatred of the people. p. 656 
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Ax' 1447. 


1448. 


The rebellion in Ireland, whether 


1450. 


April. 


21 June. 


1451. 


29 Aug. 


1452, 


The King marches againſt him. 


word with him; he is arreſted. ib. 
He is reconciled with the King, and takes a freſh 
_ oath to him. | p- 664 


1453. 


23 Oct. 


Fruitleſs conferences to adjuſt that affair. 
. Charles attacks Normandy, and takes all 


The inhabitants of Roan open their gates 


Talbot is received in 


= 


The truce is prolonged till the firſt of January 
1448. 
Death of the cardinal of Wincheſter. 


Mans delivered to Charles d' Anjou. Henry's pro- 
ib 


teſtation. a 
The truce prolonged till the firſt of April 1449. 
p. 658 

Surienne breaks the truce, by the taking of Fou- 
geres, belonging to the duke of Bretagne. * 
ib. 
the 
ib. 
to him. 
. 659 
n ib. 
the duke of York 
is ſent ; he ſuppreſſes the rebellion, ib. 
The parliament accuſe the duke of Suffolk. ib. 


The King ſends him to the Tower, in order to fave 
him. . 660 


places. 


He beſieges, and takes Harfleur. 


a : P· 
He is at laſt obliged to baniſh him the king- 


dom. | ib. 
The duke, in retiring to France, meets with an 
Engliſh man of war, whoſe captain cauſes his 
head to be cut off. ib. 


The duke of Vork lays ſchemes to get the . 
i 


as heir to the houſe of March. 


The ſedition of John Cade. He takes London, and 


.., cauſes the high treaſurer to be beheaded. ib. 661 
He is abandoned by his people and killed. p. 661 
Continuation of the war in Normandy. ib. 
The battle of Fourmigni, at which the Engliſh 


ate defeared. ib, | 
Charles compleats the conqueſt of Normandy. ib- 
The duke of Somerſet ſurrenders Caen. ib, 


At the deſire of the parliament, he is put into the 
Tone. — 
He comes out, and is made prime miniſter. ib. 
Charles makes many conqueſts in Guienne. ib. 
Bourdeaux, and all the duchy treat with him. ib. 
The ſiege, and taking of Bayonne. ib. 
The duke of York writes to the King from Ire- 
land, and complains of the bad adminiſtration 
in che government; he returns to England with- 
out leave. Res 1b. 
He withdraws into Wales, and again writes to the 
EKing on the lame ſubject. p. 663 


He puts himſelt at head of an army, and marches 


to London, who ſhut their gates againſt him. ib. 


He offers to diſband his troops, on condition the 
duke of Somerſet ſhould be ſent to the * | 
ib. 

His offer is accepted, but they do not keep their| 


He retires into Wales. | 
Diſturbance at the court of France, between the 
King and Dauphin. ib. 

in Bourdeaux, and makes ſome 

progreſs in Guienne. 


Birth of Edward, the King's ſon. 


| 


ib. 


— — 


ib. 
The King ſuffers himſelf to be wholly governed by 
the Queen. | ib, 
The people murmur againſt Suffolk: ib. 
People begin to talk of the duke of York's right to 
the crown. Pp. 657 | 
The Ting takes the regency of France from the 
duke of York, and gives it to the duke of So- 
merſet. ib. 
The marquis of Suffolk is created duke. ib. 


| 


ib. | 


ib. 


The duke Somerſet is accuſcd 


| The Kin 


| The duke of York retires to Wales. 


A fruitleſs treaty for an accommodation. 


They are received in London. 


In indeavoring to ſuccor Caſtillon, he is , lain, 
10 ib. p. 665 
All Guienne ſubmits to Charles. ib. 
End of the French war. | ib. 
Henry falls ſick. 4 | 
ib. 


b 
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bury. Page 665 


The duke of York takes meaſures to aſcend the 
throne. | i ib. 
The Queen is adviſed to put the duke of Vork, 
and his friends into the council; they become the 
ſtrongeſt party, and put the duke of Somerſet 
into the Tower, . 666 


The duke of York is made protector, and gover- 
nor of Calais. | | ib. 


duke of Somerſet, and puts the duke of Vork 
out of his places. p- 667 
ib. 
The King marches againſt him. ib. 
The battle of St. Albans, where the duke of So- 

merſet is lain; the King is defeated, and taken 

priſoner. | ib. 


The duke of York treats him with great reſpect. ib. 


The parliament deſire the King to name a pro- 


tector. The King nominates the duke of York. 
p. 668 


by the commons. ib. 1454- 


retakes the government, releaſes the 1455. 


31 May. 


The King retakes the government, and puts the 1456. 


duke of York out of his proteCtorſhip. 
He withdraws from court. 

The Queen takes the King to Coventry. b 
She lays a ſnare for the confederates, who av id. 
it. 
The French make invaſions on the coaſts, 

Scots in the North. p. 669 
The truce with Scotland prolonged till 1459. ib. 


ib. February. 
ib. 


ib. 
and the 1455, 
66 457 


The Queen and the duke of Somerſet are reconciled 1458. 


with the duke of York. ib. 
The duke of York, and the earl of Warwick re- 
tire from court. | ib. 
The earl of Warwick ſei zes ſome foreign ſhips. ib. 
He falls into a danger, which he with difficulty 
overcomes. P- 670 
The duke of Tork raiſes an army in Wales. ib. 
The battle of Boreheath, where the lord Audley is 
defeated and flain by the earl of Saliſbury, the 
duke of York's friend. ib. 
The duke of York, earls of Saliſbury and War- 
wick join. ib. 
ib. 
The duke andstwo carls are abandon'd by the 


troops. % 6 HEL 
The duke of York eſcapes to Ireland, and the two 
earls to Calais. ; W ib. 
The parliament declare the duke of York and his 
adherents guilty. 3 ib. 
The duke of Somerſet repulſed at Calais. ib. 


The court gives commiſſions to deſtroy the duke 
of York's partizans. | 


; I - 
3 | The county of Kent invite over the lords of Calais. 


| ib. 
The lords ſend over Falconbridge; they publiſh a 
manifeſto, and arrive in England, where they 
preſently have an army of 40,000 men. ib. 672 

| 672 

The Queen puts herſelf at the head of an 2 ib. 
The battle of Northampton, in which the royal 
army is defeated, and the King taken pri- 
ſoner. ib. 
The Queen, Prince, and Somerſet fly to Durham, 


and after, with the Prince, goes into Scotland. ib. 
The King is carried to London. ib. 
A parliament call'd. The King's declaration in fa- 
vor of the duke of York. ib. 
Death of James II, King of Scotland at the ſiege 
of Roxborough. | 
Death of Charles VII ; Lewis XI ſucceeds. ib. 
The duke of York expects the parliament will offer 
him the crown. p- 673 
He is deceived in his expectation, = 
— 


ib. 


1459. 


1460. 


and from thence the Queen withdraws into Wales, 


| Thomas Bourchier made archbiſhop of Canter- Ax' 1453: 
Page 656, | | 
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Ax* 1460, He openly demands it. Page 673 Page 693 Octob. 7. 


Febr. 15. 


1461, 
March. 


June 8. 


The parliament gave judgment, the King ſhould 
hold the crown during his life, and the duke of 
York ſucceed him. ib. 

The duke of Vork conſents to the agreement. ib. 

The Queen raiſes an army in the North. p. 674 

The duke marches againſt her with a few troops; 
he retires into Sandal caſtle. ib. 

The battle of Wakefield, where the duke of Vork 
is defeated and lain. ; ib. 

The earl of Rutland killed by Clifford, and the 
earl of Saliſbury beheaded. ib. 675 

The earl of March, ſon to the duke of York, main- 


tains the quarrel. p. 675 
He beats the earl of Pembroke. ib. 
Owen Tudor beheaded. ib. 
The Queen marches towards London. ib. 
The earl of Warwick goes to encounter her. ib. 
The battle of Bernards- heath. ib. 
The Queen gains the victory, and delivers the —_ 

X 1 0 
Her troops plunder St. Albans. ib. 
The earl of March is received at London. p. 676 
The Queen retires to the Nortb. ib 


The earl of Warwick cauſes the earl of March to 

be proclaimed King, by the name of Edward IV. 

ib. 

A diſſertation on the maid of Orleans. p. 677685 
EDWARD IV. 


Edward the fourth is proclaimed, he ſets out from 
London to fight the Queen in the North. p. 685 


The battle of Towton won by Edward, in which 
near thirty thouſand men were killed. p-. 686 
The earl of Devonſhire beheaded. p- 687 


Edward takes down his father's head from the 


walls of York; he returns to London. ib. 


He indeavors to imbarraſs the King of Scotland. ib. 


He is crowned. Pp. 688 
Queen Margaret breaks the meaſures of Edward 
in regard to Scotland. ib. 
The parliament confirm the election of Edward IV. 
ib. 

The parliament repeals the acts paſſed againſt the 
bote of York. & ib. 


1462. 


1463. 


The King gives titles to his brothers and others. ib. 
The earl of Oxford and his fon aded. tb. 
The duke of Burgundy ſends embaſſadors to Ed- 


ward, | p. 689 
en Margaret goes to France to aſk ſuccor of 
wis XI. ib. 


Edward's league with the earl of Roſs, to create the 
King of Scotland troubles. | ib. 
Pope Pius II, congratulates Edward by a letter. ib. 
The King's conceſſion to the clergy. p. 690 
The * arrives in the North of England. ib. 
She is defeated, and flies to Berwick. 1 
The King ſends Montague to the North; Henry 
and Margaret re-enter England; Montague de- 


feats a detachment of their army. ib. 
The duke of Somerſet and ſome others are beheaded 

ib. 

Montague created marquis, and Herbert earl of 

Pembroke. ib. 

A truce with France, with Scotland, and with the 

duke of Burgundy. p- 691 


1464. 


Henry VI returns to England, in order to hide 
himſelf ; he is taken and put in the Tower. ib. 


The Queen retires to her father, ib. 
The duke of Somerſet and Exeter withdraw in- 
cCognito to the Low Countries. ib. 
Edward ſends the earl of Warwick into France, to 
alk Bona of Savoy in marriage. | ib. 
Deſigns of Lewis XI againſt Bretagne. p- 692 
He attacks Bretagne. ib. 
Edward's negociations with Lewis XI. ib. 
A fifteen years truce with Scotland. * 


_— 


A years truce with Bretagne. 
| The carl of Warwick concludes Edward's marriage Ax' 146 5, 
with Bona of Savoy. 4 
Edward marries Elizabeth Woodville. ib. 
The Queen's father made carl of Rivers. ib. 
The earl of Warwick's diſſatisfaction at the King's 
marriage. 1b. 
Lewis XI diſſatisfied with Edward, conceals his 
reſentment. ib. 694 
Affairs of France. p. 694 
Negociation of the duke of Bretange and the count 
de Charolois, ſons to the duke of Burgundy, 
with Edward. p- 695 
The truce with Scotland prolonged till 1319. ib. Dec. 12. 
Birth of Elizabeth the King's daughter. ib. 1466. 
A truce with France. ib. April 30. 
A truce with Bretagne. ib. June 7. 
A friendly treaty between Edward and the count 
de Charolois. ib. 
Edward's alliances with Caſtile and Denmark; 
ciations with Lewis and the duke of Burg. 1467. 
6 
Death of Philip the Good, duke of "IL. » C 
Charolois his ſon ſucceeds him. 1 
The Queen's relations are in great favor with the July 15, 


King, and the earl of Warwick is neglected. ib. 
The earl of Rivers is made treaſurer and high con- 
ſtable. ib. 
Warwick leaves the court, and makes ſure of Lewis 
XI's protection. ib. 


Marriage of Margaret of York, the King's ſiſter, 1468. 
with the duke of Burgundy. | Pp. 697 
The commercial truce prolonged for thirty years. 
ib. 

Edward promiſes to ſuccor the duke of Bretagne. 

The duke of Burgundy beats the Liegeois. ib. 

Lewis XI indiſcretely puts himſelf into the power 

of the duke of Burgundy. ib. 

The duke diſcovers the inſincerity of Lewis, and 


takes him priſoner; Lewis ſubmits to hard terms. 

. ib. 
Deſtruction of Liege. ib. 
Edward's alliance with Aragon; he ſends that 

King a preſent of ſheep. | p. 698 | 
The earl of Warwick's ſcheme againſt Edward. 1469. 
| ib. 
Sedition of York. ib. 


Marriage of the duke of Clarence, the King's 
brother, with a daughter of the earl of War- 
wick. ; | ib. 
Montague defeats the rebels, and beheads their 
leaders. | ib. 
The earl of Pembroke is defeated by the rebels, and 
beheaded. p. 699 
The earl of Rivers beheaded by the rebels. ib. 
Edward cauſes the earl of Stafford to be unn 
_ FRE 
Embaſſy from France. | ib. 1470. 
The duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick 
place themſelves at the head of the rebels. p. 700 
The two armies being near one another, a peace is 
negociated, during which the King is taken pri- 
ſoner. | ib. 
He is given in cuſtody to the archbiſhop of York. 
— 5 ib. 
He eſcapes out of priſon to London. ib. 
The lord Wells's ſon levies troops againſt the 


— 
. 
. 


The King cauſes lord Wells and fir Thomas Dimock 

to be beheaded. P- 701. 
The ſon is defeated and beheaded. ib. 
The. duke of Clirence and the earl of Warwick 

ſeek refuge in France. ib. 
Lewis XI promiſes to give them ſuccor. ib. 
Margaret the Queen is reconciled to them. ib. 


The Prince of 


ales, Henry VI's ſon, marries a 


. \ daughter of the earl of Warwick. ib. 
Edward 
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1470. Edward ſecretly wins over his baker the duke of to 1 and the archbiſho of York to An*' 1 1 
AN 147 Clarence. Page ber Sf Guiſnes. uke of Exeter's deach: Page 713 n 
The earl of Warwick cröſſes into England, and | Edward perſecutes the Lancaſtrians, and requires 
draws together 50000 men. ib. | the duke E Bretagne to deliver him up the eafl 
Edward is forced to make his eſcape to Holland. | of Richmond, but is refuſed. p- 
| | p. 703 | Truce with Scotland. Cruchayſe made 251 c of 
The Queen his conſort retires to Weſtminſter. ib. | Wincheſter. ib, 
Henry VI, is taken out of priſon, and reſtored to 
the thtone. ib. 
HENR Y VI re. eſtabllſhed. 
Montague is made preſident of the North. ib. 
The * d Edward a traitor, and an 
uſurper. ib. 
An — nary act to ſettle the ſucceſſion. ib. 


Th@duke of Clarence, and earl of Warwick, de 
clared governors of the kingdom ; the earl of 
Richmond preſented to the King, Henry's pre- 
tended prophecy. p- 704 

Perplexity of the duke of Burgundy, with regard 
to Edward. ib. 

Lewis XI makes war upon the duke of Burgundy. 

p. 795 

Edward's ſpeech to the duke of und => 

The duke — to aſſiſt him — 2 * 

March. Edward embarks for England. | 


1471, Warwick made high admiral. Edward whats, 1 


Ravenſpur. He is received with indifference, 
and only takes the title of duke of York. He 
marches to York. p. 706 
The people of York, oblige the magiſtrates 0 re 


ceive him. P · 


paſs ;; the earl of Warwick encamps near Coven- 
try, waiting the coming of the duke E 
rence. * 
The duke of Clarence betrays the earl of Warwick, 
1 Joins the King his brother. 
They march to Lotte. 
arwick. 
Edward is received in London, and ends Her 
VI to the Tower. 70 


EDWAR D IV re-eſtabliſhed. 


Battle of Barnet won 13 in which the 
. earls of Warwick and are {lain ; Exe- 
ter wounded; Oxford — eſcape. Ed- 
ward returns to London. ib. 709 

Margaret arrives from France, a few days 
after the battle; the Prince with her. p. 

She withdraws to an azyle. 3 
The duke of Somerſet perſuades her to . 
war. 1 
Partizans of the houſe of Lancaſter raiſe 2 

and place the Prince of Wales at their head. 

Ed marches againſt them. 

Battle of Tewſkbury, won by Edward. 

The Queen, Prince, and duke of Somerſet, are 
taken priſoners. p. 711 

The Prince of Wales is killed in cool bloda, the 
duke of Somerſet, and grand prior of St. John's, 


beheaded. ib. 
The Queen is ſent to the Tower. ib. 
Rebellion of the baſtard F alconbridge. ib. 
He is beheaded. ib. 


Henry VI murder'd in the Tower. p. 712 
The . of Pembroke and Richmond embark for 
France; they fall into the power of the duke 
of Bretagne, who afterwards detains them. ib, 
Edward gets the lords to take the oath to his ſon ; 


June. 


ſixx biſhops pardoned, ib. 

The truce with Bretagne confirmed. p. 713 
Truce of eight months with France. ib. 
1472. A negociation with the Hanſe towns. ib. 


Alliance with Portugal, 
The carl of — rebellion 3 he is ſent priſoner 


07 |. 
He marches towards London;; Montague lets him || 


ib. 
leaving behind the ear] "4 | 


Affairs between Lewis XI and the duke of Bur- 1474. 
gundy. ib. 
Secret negociations between Edward, and the duke 
of Burgundy. 


Agreement with Portugal. Confirmation er the | 


truce with Scotland. ib, 
Edwatd's alliance with the King of Denmark. ib. 
A ang between Edward, and the duke of Bur. 1474. 


12 ay, againſt | gh X1. ib. 
prepares for wary and makes ſeveral al 
liances. 


A marriage concluded between the Prince s Scor- 
land and Cecily, Edward's. daughter. ib. 
A benevolence granted the King b he ſubjects. ib. 1475: 
Edward goes into France at the h ead of an army, 
and declates wat againſt Lewis XI. ib. 717 
The duke of Burgundy fails joining him; they are 
deceived by the conſtable de St. Pol. p. 717 
Edward concludes a peace with France. p. 718 Aug. 29. 
A conference between Edward and Lewis. ib. 
Lewis gives penſions to the Engliſh. The con- 
ſtable beheaded. p. 719 
Edward again requires the duke of Bretagne to give 1476. 
him up the earl of Richmond; he is delivered 
to the embaſſadors. 


The duke repents, and 
takes him out of their, hands. S ; ib. 
Alliance with Denmark. | ib. 


Duke of Burgundy defeated at Grandſon, and at 
Morat 


He is defeated and ſlain at the battle of Nani. 720 Jan. 5. 


Lewis XI, attacks Maria ducheſs of Burgundy, 1477. 
and Edward refuſes to give her aſſiſtance. ib. 
Maria marries the archduke Maximilian. 21 


Edward drowns his brother the duke of Foun 1478. 
in a but of Malmſey. ib. 722 
Lewis amuſes, and deceives Edward. p. 722. 
Edward creates his eldeſt ſon Prince of Wales, his 
youngeſt duke of York. He gives himſelf up 
to his pleaſures. ib. 
Embaſſy from Lewis, he retards the Dauphin's 
marriage with Elizabeth. ib. | 
He makes fuſe of illegal methods to raiſe money. 1479. 
2 
Negociation with Denmark. mY * 
is continues to amuſe him. ib. 
A treaty between Lewis and Edward, by which 
Lewis obliges himſelf, and ſucceſſors, to pay 
| _ 50000 crowns every Year. 1997 "IE 
He ſtirs up the Scots to a war againſt Edward, ib. 
Edward is undeceived, and prepares for the war ; 
he ſends an embaſly to Nile. Treaty with 
Denmark; promiſes aid ro Maximilian; he 
— 2 the marriage of his daughter with 
I ib. 


Embaffy to France; a fleet to aid Maximilian; 148 f. 


— 


1480. 


the Scots re for war; Edward pr for 
his defen * Scots enter Englat * 
off ſome booty; alliance with Portugal tugal; the 


duke of Alban heh into England, 724 
| The duke of Albiny makes a treaty with de 1482. 


The duke of Gloceſter, marches into Scorlang, 
and takes Berwick. ib. 

James III, is deſerted by his ſubjects; the peace 
is concluded with Edward. „ p- 726 | 

James intends to free himſelf from his biother the 1483. 
duke of Albany, who renews his treaty with zn 
Edward; goes into France, and is there killed. 


8 
Death of the ducheſs of Burgundy, March 148 15 8 
1 . . þ 2 
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Ax' 1483. The Dauphin's marriage with Margaret of Auſtria, 
FO r of the ducheſs of Burgundy. Page 725. 
Edward prepares to make war againſt Lewis. 


p. 726 
April 9. Death of Edward IV. i 


EDWARD V. 
Edward V, ſon of Edward IV, is proclaimed. 


p. 727 
State of the court before Edward's death. . 728 
Richard duke of Gloceſter, the King's uncle, his 


artifices to ſeize on the government during the 
minority of Edward v. p. 729 
Buckingham and Haſtings ſtir up Gloceſter to eize 
the King's perſon. The duke of Gloceſter's 
ſpeech to his friends; their reſult. ib. 
Rivers goes for London with the King unguarded ; 
the duke of Gloceſter meets them; they per- 
| ſuade Rivers to go with them to Northampton, 
and afterwards arreſt him. We 
Richard makes himſelf maſter of the King's perſon, 
and ſends Richard Grey, the Queen's ſon, a pri- 


ſoner to Pontefract. We p. 731 
The Queen takes refuge at Weſtminiſter. ib. 
The King brought to London. ib. 


The duke of Gloceſter gets himſelf proclaimed 
rotector. 


p. 732 
He artfully gets Richard duke of York, out 12 
| Queen's hands; he lodges the King and Duke 


in the Tower. . 733 
He wins the duke of Buckingham unto his in- 
tereſt. 
He cauſes the priſoners in Pontefract to be beheaded. 


P. * 34 
He cauſes a report to be ſpread, that the King 
| and his brother are baſtards. _ | = 
| He indeavors to corrupt the lord Haſtings ; but not 
| being able to ſucceed, he cauſes him, upon a falſe 
pretence, to be arreſted, and gets him de 
7 
lle impriſons the lord Stanley, archbiſhop of York, 
| and biſhop of Ely. | | P- 735 
The priſoners at Pontefract caſtle executed. ib. 
Jane Shore Edward IV miſtreſs, is condemned to 
do public penance. 5 p. 736 
The protector puſhes on his projects to ſeize upon 
the crown.” Shaw's ſermon at St. Paul's. ib. 
He aſſembles a council at London, and gets him- 
ſelf proclaimed King, by ſuborned people. p. 737 
The duke of Buckingham goes to offer him t. 
crown. | | ib. 
The protector at firſt refuſes, but afterwards ac- 
cepts it. | ib. 
RICHARD III. 3 
b. 


June. 22. Richard III, is proclaimed King. 
The priſoners are ſet at liberty ; the biſhop of Lin- 
coln made chancellor, and John Howard _— 
ib. 


of Norfolk. 1 
Doctor Morton biſhop of Ely, is given in car 

0 | 1 * 
739 
b. 


to the duke of Buckingham. 
July. 6. Coronation of the King and Queen. 
Richard ſends embaſſadors to Caſtile and France. 
| He falls out with the duke of Buckingham. p. 740 
He gets his nephews King Edward V, and the 
duke of York murdered ; their bones. found in 
the reigh of Charles IT. | ib. 
Auguſt 29. He is crown'd in York. He creates his ſon Prince 
of Wales. 3 n 
He renews tlie alliance with Caſtile. ib. 
Death of Lewis XI, Charles VIII ſucceeds him. ib. 
The duke of Buckingham, and the biſhop of Ely, 
conſpire againſt the King. They agree to place 


\ © the earl of Richmond on the throne. ib. 741 
The biſhop of Ely flies into Flanders. p. 742 
The duke of Richmond's mother is informed of 

the Not. 4 | ib. 


The Queen dowager of Edward Iv ingages in the 


5, The Queen dowager gives him up her daughters. ib. 


the | 


CA RU 


conſpiracy, and promiſes her daughter in mar- Ax' 1483. 
riage to the earl of Richmond. Page 743 
The earl of Richmond is determined to acquaint 
the duke of Bretagne with his deſign, who pro- 
miſcs to aſſiſt him. ib. 


Richard has ſome intimations of the conſpiracy z 


and ſuſpects the duke of Buckingham. ib. 
Richard indeavors to intice the duke of Bucking- 
ham to court, but cannot ſucceed. 


P. 744 
The duke takes up arms, to join the carl of 
Richmond in the Weſt. ib. 


An extraordinary overflowing of the Severn hin- 
ders his croſſing that river. 1 
He is taken and beheaded. 14." 
The earl of Richmond arrives upon the cqaſts, 
and finding himſelf diſcovered, goes back to 


Bretagne. | ib. 745 
Several male-contents go over to him. p. 745 
Several conſpirators are put to death. ib 


The parliament proclaims the children of 

IV, baſtards. ib. 
An act of attainder againſt the earl of Richmond. ib. 
Lord Stanley made high conſtable. ib. 
Richard receives new intelligence of the conſpiracy, 

and makes ſeveral alliances. "a 
He ſecures Caſtile and Portugal ; and alſo Maxi- 


Edward 1484. 


milian, and ſends embaſſadors to France. p. 746 
A truce with the duke of Bretagne. üb. 
Richard's ſecret negociation with Peter Landais fa- 

vor ite to the duke of Bretagne, to have the earl 

of Richmond put into his power. "IS. 
Truce with Scotland, | ib. 
Death of the Prince of Wales, Richard's ſon. ib. 
Earl of Lincoln declared heir to the crown. ib 


The earl of Richmond is apprized of Landais's 
deſign, and luckily makes his eſcape into 
—-. * .. 747 

Richard forms the projet to marry Elizabeth his 
niece, daughter of Edwatd TV. ib. 


He gets the Queen his conſort poiſon' d. p. 748 
Elizabeth of York refuſes to rharry the King her 
. | 7 


| | ib. 
Several male- contents go over to the earl of Rich- 


mond. Siege and taking of Hammes. ib. 
Richard imprudently unmans his fleet. ib. 
Charles VIII. deter mines to give ſome aid to the 1485. 
earl of Richmond. in wry. | ib. 
The earl of Richmond lands at Milford Haven in 
Wales. ou | p. 749 
He croſſes the Severn at Shrewſbury. ib. 
He 8 by ſir Rice ap Thomas, and received 
joy fully at Shrewſbury. ib. 


Battle of - Boſworth, where Richard III is ſlain. Auguſt 12: 


58 PR Ss « 750, 751 
His crown being found, the lord Stanley — 
on the carl of Richmond's head. ib. 
The character of Richard III. ib. 
HENRY VII. 5 
The earl of Richmond is proclaimed King by his 


| army. * | "th. +3 v. P- 754 
He = heſitates at, but afterwards takes the title 
of King. | | 


( 2rfy r (2 -2bL 

He confines the earl of Warwick, ſon of the duke 

of Clarence, in the Tower. ; p. 755 
He arrives at London, and is well receiv'd. ib. Auguſt 19. 

The ſweating-ſickneſs in London. : 756 

Several peers created; earl of Oxford made gover- 


nor of the Tower. ib. 

Truce with France. ib. 

Henry VII, gets himſelf crowned before the aſ- Ogg. 30: 
ſembling of the parliament: 0977 2 


He eſtabliſhes a guard for his perſonof 50 archers. ib. 


The parliament aſſembles.. ib. Nov. 7. 
An act in favor of Henry VII, and his poſterity. 
Another againſt Richard III. ib. 


Amneſty 


Vol. J. of the HIS TOR 


Page 757 


An' 1485. Amneſty. Creation of peers. 
ok FE Urſwick privy counſellors, 


_ Morton, Fox, and 


miniſters to the King. p. 758 
The affairs of Bretagne. 1b. 
The affairs of France. ib. 
The affairs of the Netherlands. p. 759 
The affairs of Spain. ib. 
The affairs of Scotland. . 760 


Jan. 18 Henty marries Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of 
1486, Edward IV. 611% | ib. 
He mortally hates the houſe of York, and behaves 

wich a great deal of indifference towards the 


een. ib. 
A truce of three years with France. ib. 
Diſpenſation to authorize the King's marriage. ib. 


March 27. A bull, to confirm the act of eſtabliſhment on the 
ſucceſſion. ib. 

| The King's journey to York. p. 761 
Rebellion of the lard Lovel, and of the two Staf- 


- - fords. | ib. 
The King is in danger in Vork; the duke of Bed- 
ford diſperſes the rebels. | 762 


P 
The lord Lovel makes off, and one of the Staffords 


8 ds] of the war of Bretagne. p. 779 Decem. 16. 
is put to death. N ib. Charles VIII, wins over the ducheſs's counſellors, 1491. 
A truce with Scotland. ib. and concludes his marriage with her. p. 780 
Morton, biſhop of Ely is elected archbiſhop of Henry prepares to make war upon France. ib. 
Canterbury. ib. | Affairs in Scotland; two Scots bargain to deliver 
Truce prolonged with Bretagne. ib. up the King to Henry. | ib. 
Sep. 20. Birth of Arthur the King's ſon. 1b. | He acquaints the parliament with his deſign to 1492. 
The people complain of the King's hatred to the | make war upon France, who grant him ſupplies. 
houſe of York. | 2 ib. |; | p. 781 
A prieſt's project to make Lambert Simnel, a ba- He acts in concert with the French King, concern- 
ker's ſon, paſs for the earl of Warwick. p. 763 | ing the pretended war. | ib. 
The prieſt and Simnel go into Ireland. 1b. | Birth of Henry the King's ſecond fon. ib. 
Simnel is there proclaimed King. ib. 


Henry ſhuts up the Queen his mother-in-law in a 
- monaſtery, and takes away her eſtates and ef- 
* ſects. 21 2711 f . p- 764 
She dies in confinement. main 
He expoſes in public the earl of Warwick. ib. 


The earl of Lincoln, and the ducheſs dowager of H 


Burgundy reſolve to aſſiſt Simnel. p. 765 


1487. The affairs between the King of France, and the 
duke of Bretagne. | ib. 

May. The earl of Lincoln arrives in Ireland. p. 766 
Simnel is crowd in Ireland. | 2. 

He croſſes into England with an army. ib. 

Henry marches againſt him. ib. 

June 6. Battle of Stoke. Simnel is taken; the earl of 
Lincoln lain. ib. 767 


The King makes Simnel a turnſpit in his kitchen, | 


- and afterwards his faulkener. ib. 


His accomplices are puniſhed by fines. ib. 

The Pope's bull. n ib. 

5 Another bull concerning aziles. ib. 
Nov. 25, The Queen is crowi d. 768 
Henry's embaſſy to the Pope. ib. 
Commotions in Scotland. 1 d £16 ib. 

Nov. 28. Henry's negociations, and treaty with the King of 
Scotland. Several marriages agreed on. ib. 

The affairs of the Netherlands. pi. 769 


Deſigns of Charles the eighth upon B e. His 

progreſs; his negociations with Henry VII. Ex- 

traord inary conduct of Henry. > ib. 

The duke of Bretagne promiſes his daughter in mar- 

riage to the King of the: Romans. P. 771 

The parliament = money to the King, for ſup- 
uke 


porting the duke of Bretagne. The King keeps 
the money, and is ſatisfied to negociate with 
France. Br | 4 51. 


1458. Henry's ſtrange conduct with regard to Bretagne, 


occaſion'd by his extream avarice. p. 772 
Battle of St. Aubin du Cormier, where the duke of 
Bretagne's army is defeated, and the duke of 
Orleans taken priſoner. . 1 * ib. 
John a Chamber's rebellion in the North of Eng- 
land, and the puniſhment ot the rebels. p. 773 


* Wwe w 


He conſults his generals, who 


Treaty of Verger, between the French King, and Ax' 1488. 
the duke of. Bretagne, very e to 
Charles VIII. age 774 


Death of the duke of Bretagne; and his daughter Sept. 9. 
ib. 


ſucceeds him. 
Henry pretends to ſuccor the 
falſe meaſures, 1Þ. 
The affairs of Scotland. ib. 


— of James III, James IV his fon ſucceeds 
im l 


ducheſs, and takes 


5 ib. | 
The treaty of Redon, between Henry, and the Feb. 10. 
ducheſs of Bretagne ; by which Henry's only 1489. 


view is to get money from the ducheſs. ib. 775 
Ann marries Maximilian by proxy. p. 776 
Henry's negociations with — and Bretagne. 1490. 
| .  -# 
The Flemings rebel. F "is. | 


Henry's meaſures to intimidate Charles. 778 

Henry ſuffers himſelf to be amuſed by France. ib. 

_ ducheſs, in vain, importunes him to 5 
er. 1 


Henry borrows money of his ſubjects, on pretenſe 


Henry imbarks for France with an army. p. 782 
He concludes a peace with France, and ads mo- 
em Charles VIII. ib. 
adviſe him to a 


peace. 33 
Treaty of Eſtaples. i p. 783 Oftob. 6. 
enry arrives at London. Truce with Scotland. Decem. 17. 
| | | « 784 
The firſt voyage of Chriſtopher zd i the 
month of Auguſt 1492. a ib. 
The ducheſs of Burgundy inſtructs Perkin War- 1493. 
beck to act the perſon of the duke of York, 
brother to Edward V. 1 | 
She ſends him into Portugal, and then into Ireland. | 
es 785 
Charles VIII ſends for him to Paris, and ISR 
leges him for duke of Vork before the treaty of 
- Eitaples. ib. 


Charles VIII ſends away Perkin after he had 
concluded the treaty of peace with Henry. ib. 

Perkin goes to the ducheſs of Burgundy, who ac- 

knovwleges him her nephe F. ib. 

Henry ſends a garter to the duke of Calabria. ib. 

Henry concludes a perpetual peace with Ferdinand, March 8. 

and Ifabella. . 786 


The marriage of Arthur Prince of Wales with | 
Catherine of Arragon is concluded. ib. | 
A conſpiracy againſt Hichry, contrived by William 
Stanley, lord chamberlain, and others. ib. 
Clifford and Barley, two of the conſpirators goes 
to Perkin in France, and by his letters, con- 
firms the report that the duke of York is 
alive. ER s ib. 
Henry cauſes an inquiry to be made into the death 
of the duke of oth, bur his witneſſes are not 


„„ ae a 

He ſends ſpies into Flanders, by WS tneans, he 

is informed of all the ' ation 'of Pelkin 1 

6 ck. " | ＋. of 51m ; 0: Ban : , ; ; 

a3, years true with Scotland,” ib. 
Maximilian I, becomes Emperor. p- 787 Auguſt. 

Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury is made a * 

' - dinal, 8 


Henry 


. 


8 


* 


* 


xxxvi 


A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT For 1 


A' 1493. Henry wirs over Clifford to his intereſt, who 
* 00G diſovers to him the ſecrets of the ducheſs of | 
Burgundy, and of Perkin Warbeck. Page 787 

Several conſpirators put to death. ib. 

Henry the King's ſon made governor of Ireland. ib. 

A famous parliament in Ireland. p- 788 

Henry extorts money of his ſubjects, on falſe ac- 
cuſations. ib. 

The lord chamberlain is beheaded. ib. 

Libels on the King, for which ſome of the authors 
are put to death. p. 789 

Henry, the King's ſon, is created duke of York. 1b. 

Charles VIII, undertakes the conqueſt of the king- 
dom of Naples; abſtract of the ſucceſſion of 
Naples. | | ib. 

Affairs of Milan. ib. 

Perkin makes an attempt on the coaſts of Kent, 
but does not ſucceed. p. 790 

The duke of Vork made governor of the North. ib. 

Ducheſs of York's death. ib. 

The parliament aſſembles and makes a ſtatute, by 
which no man is to be inquired after for having 
adhered to a King actually on the throne.p. 791 

Warbeck goes into Ireland. ib. 

Afterwards into Scotland, where James IV mar- 
ries him to one of his relations. ib. 

Feb. by A treaty between England, and the Netherlands. 
. p. 792 

» The King of Scots, and Warbeck enter England. ib. 

October. Marriage of the archduke Philip with Juana of 


1494. 


1495 


Octob. 13. 


Arragon. p. 793 

12 — Northumberland. i. 

baſſy to Spain. ib. 

1497. An inſurrection in Cornwal. ib. 
The parliament meets. | ib. 

The rebels march towards London ; lord Audley 

heads them. Pp. 794 

June 22. Battle of Blackheath, where the rebels are de- 
feated. ib. 

Lord Audley, and two others executed. ib. 


Henry ratifies the agreements of Arthur's mar- 


riage. P- 795 
He wes a with Scotland, and James iv 
*turns off Warbeck. ib. 


Seven years truce between Scotland and England. ib. 
Prop lof marriage between Margaret and the Scots 


King. ib. 

April 6. Death of Charles VIII King of France; Lewis XII 
1498. ſucceeds him. p. 796 
Another inſurrection in Cornwal ib. 

Perkin Warbeck places himſelf at the head of the 


rebels. g ib. 
He takes upon him the title of King, and beſieges 
Exeter. ib 


The King ſends wore againſt him. He takes 
mu A Henry ſeizes his wife. ib. 

He ſurrenders himſelf to the King, on conditions 

to have his life ſpared. P- 797 

He is ſent to the Tower. ib. 

The palace of Shene is burned, and rebuilt under 

the name of Richmond. ib. 

1499. Death of Iſabella Queen of Portugal; Miguel her 
ſon, heir of Spain. ib. 

A quarrel between the Engliſh and Scots at Nor- 

ham. | ib. 

The negociations for a marriage between Margaret, 
Henry's daughter, and the King of Scotland. 

| | p. 798 

Perkin eſcapes out of the Tower; he is retaken 

the King grants him a pardon. ib. 
A plot diſcovered of the earl of Warwick, and 
erkin Warbeck, to eſcape out of the Tower. ib. 
One pretending to be carl of Warwick hanged. ib. 
Perkin is hanged, and the earl of Warwick is be- 
headed. ib. 
The peace of Eſtaples confirmed by the ſtates of 
France. | 


5. 799 | 


Lewis XII reduces the duchy of Milan. Page 799 An' 1499 
An intended cruſade, to ho effe&. no Wh 2400, ©” 
Henry choſen protector of the order of St. John. ib. 


b. An interview between Henry, and Philip the arch- 


duke. A plague in England, ib. 
Death of Prince Michael of Portugal. Charles ſon 
of Philip becomes preſumptive heir to Ferdinand 
and Iſabella. ib. p. 800 
A bull for the diſpenſation of Margaret the King's July 28. 
daughter's marriage with the King of Scc | 


land. th. 
ib. December. 


Death of cardinal Morton. 


Lewis XII and Ferdinand, divide the kingdom 
of Naples. ib. 


The King of Naples ſurrenders himſelf to Lewis. ib. 
The marriage of Arthur Prince of Wales, with 1501. 


Catherine of Arragon is conſummated. p. 801 Nov. 14. 
The laſt agreements for the marriage of the Princeſs I 502, 
Margaret, with the King of Scotland. ib. 
Two treaties between England and Scotland. ib. Jan, 2 4. 
Death of Prince Arthur, ib. April 2 
Henry his brother is created Prince of Wales. ib. 
Confirmation of the treaty between England and 
Scotland. | ib. 
A patent to diſcover new countries. ib. 
Death of the Queen. ib. 1503. 
Henry oppreſſes his ſubjects, by the means of Feb. ,, 
Empſon and Dudley. p. 802 ; 


The earl of Suffolk withdraws into Flanders; his 
accomplices apprehended. p. 803 
Articles of agreement between Henry and Ferdi- 
nand, for the marriage of Henry Prince of 
Wk with Catherine of Arragon, his brother's 
widow. —_ 
Pope Julius IT's bull of diſpenſation for this mar- Dec. 26. 
ib. 


Margaret the to Scotland. 
The French are * of 


Jan. 29. 


p. 804 
thek ingdom of Na- 


les. ib. 
The parliament aſſembles, and grants the King 
money for the marriage of the Queen of Scots. ib. 
Diverſe acts adyantageous to the King. ib. 
He amaſſes great ſums. ib. 
The deſign of canonizing Henry VI drops, on ac- 
count of the great expenſes. ib. 
The King's proclamation, in favor of his oppreſſed 
ſubjects. | p. 805 
Death of Iſabella Queen of Caſtile. ib. Nov. 26. 
Ty ; vs to marry the Queen dowager 4 
aples. ib. 
Diſpute between Ferdinand, and the archduke 
hilp his ſon-in-law. Death of the duke of 
Saxony, | ib. 
Henry's alliance with the duke of Saxony. ib. 
Philip and Juana ſer out for Spain. A ſtorm oblige 1506: 
them to land in England. Henry detains them 
in a civil manner; but he ingages Philip to de- 
liver him up the earl of Suffolk, who is ſent to 


1504. 


1505. 


the Tower. p. 806 
Henry's with the ducheſs dowager of 
1 8 concluded. Wn 

erdi retires to Arragon. p- 80% March 20. 
Death of Philp I King of Caſtile. . 


l b. Sept. 25. 
ow his Queen dowager loſes her ſenfes. ib. 
argaret of Auſtria, ducheſs dowager of * 3 
governs the Netherlands. ib. 507. 
A marriage to between Mary, one of the Decem. 21: 
King's daughters, and Charles Prince of Spain. ib. : 
Henry inceſſantly hoards up treaſure. ib. 
Prince Charles's marriage with the Princeſs Mary, 


is ſolemnized by proxy. p. 808 : 
Henry being troubled OY ptifick, thinks no [908 
more of his marriage. ib. 
General Amneſty. ib, 
Death of Henry VII. | ib. 1509. 
State of the church in the fifteenth — 4 April 22. 
| pi .- 810 ad ult. 


VOL. II. 


VoL II. 


XXXVIIi 


Ay 1509, 
April. 


June 24. 


ditto 29. 


of the HISTORY of ENGLAND 


— —_ 


- 


VOLUME ttE SECON P. 


ENRY VIII, at eighteen years of age, ſuc- 
ceeded his father Henry VII. Page 3 
Henry VII, is buried in his chapel in Weſtminſter- 
abby. | P. 4 
Lord Stafford ſent to the Tower. ib. 
Ruthal made biſhop of Durham. ib. 
Accuſations againſt Empſon and Dudley, miniſters 
to the late King, They are ſent to the Tower. 1b. 
The King reſolves to conſummate his marriage 
with Catharine of Arragon, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of Warham archbiſhop of _— 
bury. p. 5, 
Marriage and coronation of the King and Queen. 


| p. 
Death of the counteſs of Richmond, Henry VII's 
mother. ib. 
Thomas Wolſey, introduced at court by Fox bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter. ib. 
The Ning confirms the treaties made with Scotland, 
and with the Emperor. ib. 


Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, embaſſador to 


Jan. 21. 
1510. 


April 9. 


1511. 


Opening of the council of Piſa. 


Octob. 4. 


ditto 30. 


Rome. ib. 
State of Italy, and motives of the confederacy of 
Cambray, concluded the roth of December 1 509. 

| PE. /» ©, 9 
Battle of Agnadel, or of Gierradadda, after 
which the Venetians are ſpoiled of all their eſtates 
on the continent by the allies, P.9 
The Pope concludes a peace with the Venetians. 


Pp. 10 
The parliament aſſembles. ib. 
Empſon and Dudley condemned. ib. 
Henry rene ws the alliance with Lewis XII. ib. 
The Pope ſends him a conſecrated roſe. p- 11 
Ferdinand King of Arragon quits the league. ib. 


A treaty between Henry and Ferdinand, in which 
the former is dup*d. ib. 
Begining of the riſe of Thomas Wolſey. ib. 
Julius II, does his utmoſt to imbroil all Italy. He 
indeavors to quarrel with Lewis XII. p. 12 
Ferdinand ſtrives to ingage Henry in the Pope's 
intereſts. ib 
Lewis XII, makes a league with the Emperor. 
Mirandola taken by the Pope. p- 13 
Henry enters into the league againſt France. ib. 
Birth and death of Prince Herbert. Deſigns of Fer- 
dinand. ib. 
Miſunderſtanding between England and Scotland. 
P- 14 

Bambridge made cardinal. ib. 
Julius II, gives Modena to the Emperor. ib. 
A council conven'd at Piſa by the Emperor and 
Lewis XII, againſt the Pope. P. 15 
The French reduce Bolognia, and re-eſtabliſh the 
Bentivoglii. The Pope withdraws to Rome. ib. 
The Pope convokes a council at Rome. p- 16 
ib. 
A league concluded between the Pope, the King of 
Arragon, and Venice. 17 
A more ſolemn opening of the council of Piſa. ib. 
The Pope excommunicates all who adhere to the 
council of Piſa. ib. 
The King of Navarre is of this number. p. 18 
Ferdinand, on this pretence, propoſes to conquer 
Navarre. ib. 
He ingages Henry to make war upon Lewis XII 
to conquer Guienne; but he makes uſe of 
Henry's troops to conquer Navarre, 


ib. 
ib. 


ib. 


The King of Arragon's army, joins the Pope and Ax' 1513: 
Venetians. | Page 19 
The parliament grants the King a ſupply for the 1512. 
war againſt. France, ib. 
Dudley's ſon reſtored. | ib. 
Henry ſends an embaſſy to the Lateran council. 
Ferdinand reduces Navarre. p. 20 
The marquis of Dorſet leads an army into Spain. ib. 
Affairs of Italy. | 


| p. 21 
Battle of Ravenna in Italy, won by Gaſton de April. 11, 


Foix, who is flain in the fight. P- 22 
Opening of the Lateran council. ib. 
The Pope excommunicates Lewis XII. ib. May 3. 


Tottering ſituation of the affairs of Lewis XII i 


in 
Italy. ib 


His army returns into France, and abandons Mi- 
lan. Congreſs of Mantoua between the allies. ib. 
Another congreſs at Rome. p- 23 
Sforza is put in poſſeſſion of Milan by the allies. ib. 
Remarks on the year 1512. ib. 
Henry re-ingages in the league, and is duped. ib. 
James, King of Scotland, makes a league with 
Lewis XII. P. 24 
Death of Julius II. | Das 
Ferdinand concludes a truce with France, and in- Feb. 21, 
cludes Henry without his participation. p. 26 1513. 
League of Mecklin, in which Henry is deceived. p.27 
The French' army is routed at Navarre by the 
Swils, and returns over the mountains. p. 28 
Thomas Wolſey becomes firſt miniſter to Henry. ib. 


A ſea fight, in which admiral Howard is 3 April. 


Henry's allies drop him, and he finds himſelf ob- 
liged alone to maintain the war. ib. 
The earl of Suffolk is beheaded. ib. 


Siege of Terouenne. ib. June. 17. 

The Emperor bears arms in Henry's army as a 
voluntier. 30 

The French defeated at Guinegaſte, or the battle Auguſt. 
of Spurs. | ib. 

The taking of Terouenne. ib. ditto 22. 

Henry gives the place to the Emperor, who razes it. ib. 


The ſiege and taking of Tournay. ib. Sept. 23 
Henry viſits Margaret of Auſtria. ib. Oct. 15 
A treaty concluded at Liſle between Henry, Mar- 

garet, and Charles of Auſtria, p. 31 ditto 24. 
The King's return to London. Ib. ; 
Lewis XII, makes a peace with Leo X. ib. 0 
The Pope exhorts Henry to a peace. ib. 


Henry reſolves to make peace with France without 
the allies. a 
* between Henry, and James IV King 
cotland. ib. 
He enters England; takes Norham. ib. 
Battle of Flodden, in which the Scots King is ſla in. 
September. f P- 33 
Henry cauſes James's corpſe to be carried to Lon- 
don, and buried. ib. 
The intereſts and views of the European Princes in 


2 
of 


* Jan. 3. 
the begining of 1514. ib. 
Poker ar * counteſs of Saliſbury. p. 35 1514. 
The parliament aſſembles. 
Earl of Surrey created duke of Norſolk. Charles 
Brandon duke of Suffolk. ib 


Thomas Wolſey is conſecrated biſhop of Lincoln, 
and made adminiſtrator of the fee ot Tournay. ib. 
Leo X ſends the King a conſecrated ſword and hat. ib. 
Negociations of peace between Herry and Lewis 
| | ib. 

K The 
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Ax' 1514. The King's letter to Wolſey about the peace. Em- Mary, Henry's daughter, betrotlid by proxy to Ax' 1518. 


— 


baſſadors trom France. Page 36 Francis the Dauphin, Rs Page 53 Dec. 16. 
Aug. 7. A peace is concluded by three ſeveral treaties. p. 37 | Death of the Emperor Maximilian I. ib. Jan. 12, 
Princeſs Mary proteſts againſt her contract with | Francis I, pretends to the Empire; as allo 1519. 
Charlcs of Auſtria, ib. Charles. | ib. 
July 24. Death of cardinal Bambridge. b. 38 | Henry VIII, alſo aſpires to the Empire. ib. 
Thomas Wolſey is elected archbiſhop of York. ib. | Charles, King of Spain is elected. P. 54 
Oct. 9. Lewis XII conſummates his marriage with Mary, | Diſputes between Charles and Francis. ib. 
| Henry's fiſter. - ib. | They both indeavor to gain cardinal Wolſey, that 
Affairs of Scotland. The Queen regent marries they may ingage Henry in their intereſts. ib. 
the carl of Angus. p. 39 Cardinal Wolſey's ele vation. p- 55 
She loſes the regency. The duke of Albany is | He aſpires to the Holy- ſee, depending on the Em- 
called from France to be regent. ib. | peror's promiſes. p-. 56 
Jan. 1. Death of Lewis XII. Francis I ſucceeds him. ib. | The Emperor and King of France equally court 
1515. The Queen dowager of Lewis XII, marries the | bim; regulates the interview between Francis and 1520. 
the carl of Suffolk. ib. | Henry. | ib. March 12, 
Parliamentary ſtatutes. Þ- 40 | Mexico and new Spain diſcover'd. 1 * 
Alliance between France and England renewed. ib. | Henry ſets out for the interview. The Emperor 
Francis I, prepares to recover Milan. ib. unexpectedly arrives at Dover. He promiſes 
Afairs of Italy. Francis gains the battle of Marig- Wolſey to make him Pope. He goes to Flan- 
nano. p. 41 | ders. | P- 57 
Genoua ſubjected to France. ib. | Interview between Francis I, and Henry, Treaty June 6, 
Ferdinand creates troubles to Francis I. ib. between them. ib. 
Henry engaged in new troubles. ib. | Charles V is crowned Emperor. p. 58 Oct. 21. 
Wolſey fearing to loſe the adminiſtration of the The Pope excommunicates Luther. ib. 
biſhoprick of Tournay, ingages Henry in a new Commotions in Scotland. ib. 
war againſt France. p. 42 | Intereſts of the ſeveral Princes. ib. 59, 60 1521, 
Wolſey is made a cardinal by Leo X. p. 43 | Francis I, cauſes Leſparre to attack Navarre, who 
He ſo manages, that Henry ſecretly aſſiſts the Em- reduces it, and is afterwards driven out. p. 60 
peror againſt Francis I. ib. | Francis ſtirs up Robert de la Marc againſt the Em- 
The parhament meet; the clergy refuſe a ſubſidy | peror. _ ib. 
to the Pope. ib. | Charles requires Henry to aſſiſt him by virtue of 
Decem. 22. Wolſey is made lord chancellor. p. 44 „„the league of London, ib. 
| The King loads him with favors. bb. | Henry fo manages, that Francis I recalls Robert 
Afairs of Scotland. ib. de la Marc. ib. 6 f 
February. Death of Ferdinand King of Arragon. p. 45 | The 1 4 league with the Emperor. p. 61 
1510. Charles of Auſtria ſucceeds him. ib. War in Italy. ib. 
| Affairs of Spain. ib. | Death of Leo X. p. 62 Pecem. 
ditto. 18. Birth of Mary Henry's daughter. ib. | War in the Low-countries, between Charles and "pk 
The Emperor's expedition againſt Milan. ib. | Francis, Henry offers his mediation, which is 
Maximilian feigns to make over the Empire to accepted. | ib: 
Henry. | p. 46 | Congreſs of Calais for a peace. ib. 
Auguſt 26. Ty of Noyon between Francis I, and Go Henry and Wolſey act unfairly againſt France. 
| of Auſtria, | ib. .6 
Intereſts of the Princes. iÞ. Continuation of the campain in Flanders. Fn 75 
Oct. 29. A defenſive league made at London againſt | Campain in Navarre. ib. 
France. | p. 47 | Congreſs of Calais without effect. ib. 


Henry's views with regard to Scotland; he in vain | Treaty between Henry and the Emperor againſt 
indeavors to take the regency from the duke of | France. Mary the King's daughter is promiſed 


Albany. Hume's rebellion. ib. to the Emperor. p. 64 
A truce with Scotland. p. 48 The duke of Buckingham beheaded. ib. 
Indeavors of the Lateran council to reform the | Abbey of St. Albans given to Wolſey. ib. 

Calendar. ib. Affairs of Scotland. p. 65 


1517. The Pope uſes his utmoſt indeavors to ingage the | Progreſs of the Reformation in Germany. ib. 
Chriſtian Princes in a croiſade againit the | Henry writes againſt Luther, and preſents it to the 


Turks. ib. Pope, who gives him the title of DEFENVD ER op 
Charles arrives in Spain, and diſcards cardinal THE FAITH. p. 66 
Ximenes. The Pope levies a tenth upon the | Henry indeavors to prevail on the Scots parlia- 1522. 
Engliſh clergy. ib. ment, to turn out the duke of Albany. ib. p. 67 
A conſpiracy againſt the Pope. ib. | A truce between England and Scotland. ib. 
Sale of indulgences under pretence of a croiſade. p. 49 The duke of Albany returns to France. ib. 
Martin Luther preaches againſt the indulgences. 1b. | Henry declares war againſt France. | ib. 
The Pope demands money of Henry, who refuſes | He — an exorbitant ſum from his ſub- 
him. ib. jects. | ib 
Inſurrection at London. P. 50 e. murmurs againſt Wolſey. | 68 
The ſweating- ſickneſs in London. ib. | Wolley is very active to get himſelf elect Bo L 
Affairs of Scotland. ib. bur diſappointed, ib. 
1518. Leo X continues to urge a croiſade. ib. Adrian VI is elected. ib. 
Negociations for the giving up Tournay. ib. | The Emperor takes England in his way to Spain 
Embaſſy from Francis to Henry. p. 51 he is honorably received and inſtalled knight of 
Leo X ſends the cardinal Campejo into England, garter. | | ib. 69 
to ſollicit the croiſade. olſcy pretends to | Treaty between the Emperor and Heury, concern- 
join in the legation. : ib. ing the war againſt France, and on Charles's 
Offenſive league between ſcveral princes againſt the | with the Princeſs Mary. He makes the earl of 


Turks. p. 52 Surrey admiral of his fleet. pi. 69 
Several treaties between Henry VIII, and Francis I, | Affairs of Italy, and ſucceſs of the war in that 
of the reſtitution of Tournay. p. 53 country, and in Picardy, 70 
Woolley 
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XXXIX 


An' 1523+ 


September. 


Nov. 29. 


1524, 


July. 


Feb. 24. 


1525. 


June. 


Wolſey extorts a ſubſidy from the clergy. He is 


mortified by the commons. Page 70 
Statute, which authorizes the King to repeal at- 
tainders. | 71 
Favors ſhewn cardinal Wolſey, by Adrian M. ib. 
Chriſtiern King of Denmark, driven out of his 
dominions, arrives in England. Henry renews 
the alliance with him. ib. 
Projects of the Emperor and Henry againſt France, 
rounded on the diſcontent of the conſtable de 
urbon. l ib. 
The conſtable ſides with the Emperor and Henry. 
72 
Adrian VI, enters into the league againſt France. b. 
Francis I, ſets out for Italy, but does not proceed, 
being informed of the conſtable's deſigns. ib. 
The conſtable eſcapes into Germany, p- 73 
Succeſs of the war of 1523, in four ſeveral quar- 
ters; Italy, Bern, Champagne and Picardy. ib. 
Death of Adrian VI. p. 74 
Wolſey's indeavors to come to the Papal dignity 
recital of what paſſed in the conclave. ib. 
Clement VII elected. p. 75 
The new Pope grants Wolſey the legation for life. ib. 
Wolſey's oppreſſion to exact the advancing a _ 
ſidy. | ib. 
He forms a project to eſtabliſh two colleges, and 
to aboliſh ſcveral little monaſteries, and apply 
the revenues to the maintenance of his two col- 


leges. ib. 
Henry's deſigns againſt Scotland. p. 76 
He invades Scotland ; he offers his daughter in 


marriage to the King his nephew; oppoſition of 
the contrary party; the Engliſh army retire ; 


the duke goes to nd, and marches with an 
army to the borders. ib. 
The earl of Surrey approaches; the regent retires. 
| p. 77 

Progreſs of the Reformation. ib. 
Luther anſwers Henry VIII's book. ib. 
Affairs of Italy. | x ib. 
The French army returns over the Alps, and 
abandon the country of Milan. ib. 
The duke of Bourbon enters Provence, and lays 


ſiege to Markilles. Francis haſtens to its re- 
le ib. p. 78 
He compels Bourbon to break up the ſiege; who 
returns into Italy by another rout. ib. 
The two armies arrive on the ſame day. Henry 
forſakes the Emperor. ib. 
Francis reduces Milan, and lays ſiege to Pavia. ib. 
Affairs of Scotland. End of the regency of the duke 
of Albany. The earl of Angus declared regent. 


P. 79 

A truce between England and Scotland. 1b. 
The Pope ſuppreſſes monaſteries for the cardinals 
colleges 3 cardinal Campejo made biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury. 1b. 
Battle of Pavia, where Francis I is taken pri- 
ſoner. "LA ib 
The Emperor becomes formidable to all Europe ; 
the Venetians propoſe a league againſt him; he 
offers terms tor Francis's liberty, which he re- 
jects. p. 80 
He is carried into Spain, and ſhut up in Madrid 
caſtle, | p. 81 
Efforts of the Venetians to make a league againſt 


the Emperor. p- 82 
Sforza 1s driven out of Milan. ib. 
Continuation of the affairs of Italy. ib. 83 


Henry retolves to ſupport France; he ſends em- 
baſſadors to Spain, with unreaſonable demands 
the Emperor's anſwer in general terms. p. 84 

Cardinal Wolſey undertakes to raiſe money without 
the authority of parliament z an inſurrection in 
the country. The King diſapproves the pro- 
cedure, but demands a benevolence. p-. 85 


| 
| 


| 


The King is upon the point of diſgracing the car- Aw' 1 526. 
dinal, who finds means to appeaſe him. The 
King's letter to him. Page 85 
The cardinal removes from court thoſe whom he 
miſtruſts ; the King reſtores him to his favor. 
Henry the King's natural ſon made duke of 
Richmond. p. 86 
Negociation with the French embaſſadors. -1b. 
Henry's generoſity towards the priſoner King. ib. 


Treaty of Moore concluded with the regent of Aug. 30. 
France. ib. 


The regent's grant to Wolſey. p. 87 
Henry calls home his embaſſdors from Spain. ib. 
Affairs of Scotland. Truce prolonged. 1b. 
Treaty of Madrid for the liberty of Francis I. 1526. 

; 3 p. 88 Jan. 14; 
Francis I, arrives in France, p. 89 March 17. 
He ratifies the treaty of Moore. ib. 

He refuſes to ratity the treaty of Madrid, and 
makes a league againſt the Emperor. ib. 
Affairs of Italy; the Pope and allies make war 
upon the Emperor. ib. 


Francis I, deceives the Pope and the Venetians. ib. 
Affairs in Italy. 


. 90 
Clement VII, ſtrenuouſly indeavors to ingage Henry 
in the league. 91 
Francis and Henry agree to leave the Pope and 


Venetians to decide the war. Battle of Mohatz 
in Hungary. ib. 
Affairs of Scotland. : ib, 
. "ak negociations with the viceroy of Na- 
ples. | ib. 
Continuation of affairs of Italy. p. 92 
to Rome. 2 


1527: 
The duke de Bourbon marches 
P- 93 


} May 6. 
makes an aſſault, in which he is ſlain. ib. 
Rome is taken and ſack'd. I 


The Pope ſhuts himſelf up in the caſtle of St. An- June 6. 


gelo, where he capitulates, He remains pri. 
ſoner. | ib. 


A treaty between Henry and Francis before the 


Pope's confinement, April 30. ib. p. 94 
An alteration in the treaty, on account the 
Pope's confinement, May 29. ib. 
Negociations for a peace berween the Emperor 
and Francis I. | | ib, 
Francis's conference with Wolſey; three new trea- 
ties. 
Wol 


p. 
ſey returns for England. Henry's demands — 
the Emperor. p- 97 
Affairs of Italy. ib 


Francis and Henry, ſends each other their orders of 
Knights of St. Michael, and the Garter. ib. 
Letter to Henry from the Pope, and impriſoned 


cardinals. p. 98 
Charles attempts to ſer Francis and Henry at va- 

riance ; he corrupts Wolſey. bb, 
A treaty for the Pope's liberty. p. 99 
The Pope eſcapes out of priſon. ib. Decem. g. 
Begining of Henry's divorce. 3 
Continuation of the affair of the divorce. p. 100, 

101, 102 


Knight is ſent to Rome to require the King's be- July. 
ing divorced from Catherine of Arragon; the 
Pope being then confined in the caſtle St. An- 
lo. | p- 103 
The Pope promiſes every thing, but in the end, 
his own private intereſt induces him to raiſe dif- 
ficulties to the fulfilling thoſe promiſes. ib; 
He only indeavors to gain time, ib. 
Francis and Henry, declare war againſt the Em- 1528. 
peror. | pe. 104 
On the Emperor's reproaching Francis, with not March 27, 
having accepted his propoſition of deciding their 
quarrel by a ſingle combat, Francis ſends him a 


challenge. ih. 
The affair is terminated without a combat. ib. 
Cardinal the 


olſey's aſſurance in 9 
ing's 


_ 


— 
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A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT 


Vol. II 


Ax? 1528, 


King's herald. He is upon the point of being 
diſgraced. Page 105 
The people murmur on account of the war, The 
cardinal acts with a great deal of haughtineſs. ib. 
Succeſs of the war in Naples. Siege of Naples. 
Death of Lautrec. The French army is intirely 
loſt, ib. 106. 
Continuation of the affair of the divorce. p. 106 
Clement VII continues to amuſe the King. ib. 
Gardiner and Fox are ſent to Rome, to obtain 
other bulls. ib. 
The Pope makes uſe of diverſe ſtratagems to gain 
time. ö ib. 
Wolſey and Campejo, are named legates to try the 
affair of divorce. 107 
Campejo retards his journey to England on ſeveral 
pretenſes. ib. 
The Imperialiſts produce a forged brief to retard 
the affair. Campejo exhorts Henry to keep 
Catherine, and perſuades Catherine to deſiſt from 
her marriage. ib. 
Campejo's artifices to gain time: p. 108 
Clement VII, reſolving to be reconciled to the 
Emperor, makes 2 of the like artifices at 
2 Rome, as to = divorce. - 
xpedients propoſed by Henry. ib. 
Several lrtle 1 fuppreks'd, and their re- 
venues apply'd to the maintaining two colleges 
belonging to cardinal Wolſey. Pp. 109 
James V, King of Scotland, takes upon him the 


government before his majority. | ib, 

Decem. 14. Truce of five years between England and Scot- 
land. ib. 

1529, The Pope's ſickneſs. ib. 


Cardinal Wolſey has always an eye to the Papal 
dignity. The Pope recovers. ib. 110 
Clement VII, by ſeveral artifices, retards the di- 


vorce. p- 110 
He gives the biſhopric of Wincheſter to cardinal 
Wolſey. ib. 


The legates begin to proceed on the divorce. p. 111 
Artifices of Campejo to ſpin out the affair. ib. 
Proceedings in the proceſs. ib. 
The Queen's appeal. ib. 
An accommodation between the Pope and _ 

ror. ib. 
The Pope diſpatches a courier to London, to bring 


before him the affair of the divorce. P. 112 
Campejo's delays. ib. 
He adjourns the court till October, on account of 

the vacations. ib. 


The bull of avocation arrives in London, and the 
King is cited to appear before the Pope. Re- 
— on Wolſey's behavior. ib. 

Thomas Cranmer's advice to the King, to conſult 

the univerlities. p. 113 

The cardinal Campejo returns to Rome. ib. 

Oct. 9. Cardinal Wolſey is impeached, of having violated 
the ſtatute Præmunire. ib. 

He is out-law'd, and an inventory of his goods and 
chattels is made. ib. 

His cauſe is brought before the parliament, where 

he is alſo impeached. Thomas Cromwell de- 

fends him in the houſe. 


"SIS 

Aug. 5. Treaty of Cambray, between Charles V, and 
Francis I. ib. 

1530. Affairs of Italy. ib. 


Feb 24. Charles V. is crown'd at Bolognia by the Pope. 
. I15 

Continuation of the affairs of Italy. : ib. 

Henry conſults ſeveral univerſities, and the greater 

part determine in his favor. p- 116 

A letter from the nobility of England to the Pope, 
concerning the affair of the divorce. p. 117 

A proclamation to forbid the receiving any bulls 

trom Rome. ib. 

Henry publiſhes his reaſons for fuing a divorce; 


6 


allegations on Henry's behalf; arguments for A' 1540, 


the Queen. Page 117 
Agreement between the King and cardinal Wol- 
ſey. p. 118 
The King commands him to withdraw to 
Vork. ib. 
He cauſes him to be arreſted on the road for high Nov. 4. 
treaſon, ib. 
He dies on the road to London. p. 119 ditto go. 
Affairs of the reformation in Germany. ib. 
| The league of Smalcald. Pp. 120 


The King calls a parliament, to which he commu— 
nicates the affair of his divorce ; the clergy de- 
cide in his favor. p. 121 

All the clergy condemned, for having violated the 
præmunire ſtatute. ib. 

The parliament grants the King 100, ooo J. ſter- 
ling; and paſs an act, in which the King is 
ſtiled, Supreme head of the church. ib. 

The clergy oppoſe it; but are forced to comply. 


1331. 


p- 122 
The King grants the commons an amneſty. ib. 
The monaſteries compound with the King. ib. 
The Pope diſſembles. ib. 


The Queen refuſes to conſent to the divorce. p. 123 
Three men are burn'd for religion. ib. 
Affairs of Germany. ib. 
Indeayors of Henry and Francis to intimidate the 

Emperor, and the Pope, leaft they might ſup- 


1532; 


port Queen Catherine the Emperor's aunt, ib. 
Interview between Francis and Henry. p. 124 Octob. 
Henry privately marries Ann Boleyn. ib 


ib. 
An alliance 3 by the Emperor, for the ſe- 

curity of Italy. p-. 125 
Affairs of religion in England. The commons 


inclined to reduce the clergy's power. Addreſs 
preſented to the King. ib. 
A ſtatute againſt the clergy. p. 126 
An act to aboliſh the Annates. ib. 
Of which the Pope complains. ib. 
Negociations at Rome on account of the divorce; 


the Emperor prevents the accommodation. ib. 
Sir Thomas More reſigns the great ſeal, which is 
given to ſir Thomas Audley. ib. 
Karne, ſent to Rome as the King's excuſator. ib. 
Tranſactions between the Pope and Henry, in re- 


lation to the divorce. p- 127 
Henry is cited to Rome, ib. Octob. 4. 
Affairs between England and Scotland. ib. Febr. 24. 
The treaty for the ſecurity of Italy concluded at 1633. 
Bolognia. | p- 128 
Affairs of Germany. ib. 
Parliament aſſembles. A ſtatute, prohibiting ap- 


peals to Rome. 129 
Cranmer is nominated archbiſhop of Canterbury. ib. 
The convocation of the clergy terminate the affair 
of the divorce in the King's favor. ib. 
William Du Bellay's embaſſy to London. ib. 
Henry publiſhes his marriage with Ann Boleyn. ib. 
Sentence for the divorce of Henry and Catherine. May 23. 
2330 
Remarks on the progreſs of the divorce. ib, 
The Pope annuls the ſentence. p. 132 
His comminatory ſentence againſt Henry: ib. 
An interview between the Pope and Francis I, at 
Marſeilles. 1b. 
The duke of Orleans's marriage with Catherine of 
Medicis. i ib. 
Bonner, in perſon, notifies to the Pope, the King's 
appeal to the council, ib. 
The divorce affair is in a fair way of accommoda- 
tion, by the interpoſition of Francis J. ib. 
The biſhop of Paris goes to Rome, with new ex- 
pedients. p- 133 
Nothing more is wanting but an ingagement in 
writing by Henry. A courier is diſpatched to 


131 


London, and the time of his return is limited. ib. 
The 
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Ax' 1333. 
December. 


an. 15 


1534- 


Sept. 26. 


Octob. 12. 


1535. 


OQober. 
January. 
1536. 


Reginald Pool falls out with the King. 


The courier not returning in the prefixed time, the 


Pope publiſhes a ſentence againſt Henry. Page 133 


The courier arrives two days after and the Pope 

refuſes to revoke the ſentence. ib. 
The parliament aſſembles. ib. 
Diverſe ſtatutes againſt the clergy. ib. 
Elizabeth Barton condemned to death. ib. 
An act to aboliſh the Pope's authority. p. 134 
Fiſher and More are impriſoned for refuſing the 

oath, | «135 
Henry acquaints Catherine with the act of parlia- 
ment; her anſwer. | ib. 
Negociations between Francis I and Henry, with- 
- out ſucceſs. | ib. 
A new quarrel between Charles V and Francis I, 


on account of Merveilli, beheaded at Milan. ib. 
Death of Clement VII. 


Paul III is elected. 
Affairs of Germany. | 
Diverſe acts of parliament againſt the Pope. 
Fiſher and More are condemned. ib. 
General pardon, Fiſher and More excepted. p. 137 
Progreſs of the reformation in England; Englith 
bible burnt. | ib. 
Perſecution in England; ſtoped; Cranmer and 
Cromwell ſupport the reformation. ib. 
A peace between England and Scotland. ib. 
Deſigns of Charles V. ib. 138, 139 
Views of Francis I. p- 139 
The monks become odious to the King; inſolence 
of a cordelier. | 


p. 140 
Priors and monks executed with ſome Proteſtants. 

ib. 
Fiſher- and fir Thomas More executed. ib. 


Paul III excommunicates Henry, without publiſh- 
ing the bull. | | Bo £41 
Henry ſends an embaſſy to the Proteſtants in pi 
many. I 
He ws (oh the monaſteries to he viſited, and 
the management to Cromwell. | ib. 
Several abbots and priors reſign their houſes to the 


King. 142 


land ſucceſsleſs. 
Death of the duke of Milan. 
Death of Queen Catharine. 


ib. 


P. 143 
The parliament meets. ib. 
An act for aboliſhing the little monaſteries. ib. 
The court of augmentation erected. ib. 
The bible to be in Engliſn. ib 


Henry indeavors to be comprehended in the treaty 
. of Smalcald, but in vain. P. 144 

The parliament diſſolved ; having fat ſix years. ib. 
Henry falls in love with Jane Seymour. 
He is jealous of the Queen. | k 

He cauſes her to be impeached of adultery and in- 

ceſt. | 2 

She is condemned to death, as alſo the lord Roch- 
ford. 

She is beheaded. | 3 ; 

He gets his marriage with Ann Boleyn anulled.p. 147 

He marries Jane Seymour; Princeſs Mary recon- 


ciled to the King. " "th 
Parliament. A new act of ſucceſſion, the Pope at- 

tempts an accommodation with Henry. ib. 
Statute againſt the Pope. p- 148 
Another about the marriage of the King's relations ; 

one in favor of the King. | ib. 


Cromwell is made vicegerent for matters of reli- 
gion. TR d ib. 
Articles propoſed by Henry to the clergy; grand 
debates between the two parties. ai 
Conſtitutions of the clergy. ib. 


p. 149 
ib. 


leaves 


N 


A revolt; Aſke executed and lord Darcy. P. 154 
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The King cauſes, the irregularities of, the ſuppreſſed AN? 1536; 
monaſteries to be publiſhed, Ka „age 150 * 

He ſells their lands. | WAS MO | Ani! ib. 

An inſurrection in the county of Lincoln. ib. 

Quelled. f a 40 ih. 151 

An inſurrection in Yorkſhire headed by Aſke,z the 
ear] of Shrewſbury riſes for the King. Pp. 131 

The duke of Norfolk is ſent againſt the rebels; 


and is in great danger. 9182 
The affair is terminated without a fight ig the 


King's advantage, who grants an amneſty to the 
rebels, 


* 
der 


Te ib. 133 
Affairs between Francis I and Charles V. 153 
The Emperor beſieges Marſcilles. üb. Avguſt 25; 


He breaks up the ſiege. ib. Sep. 5. 


The King of Scotland's marriage with Magdalen, January 1. 
daughter of Francis I. ib. 1537. 


Heory, determines to ſuppreſs the monaſteries. 
Six of the Kildare family put to death. 
Birch of Prince Edward, the King's ſon. 
Death of the Queen Jane Seymour, 
Edward Seymour made earl of Hertford. 
The Emperor's views in Germany. = . 
Death of the Queen of Scotland. F-4 ib. 
James V demands in marriage, Mary of Guiſe. ib. July. 
Henry publiſhes the report of the laſt viſitation. 1338. 


ib: 

ib: ; 

ib. Octob. 12. 
ib. ditto 14. 
ib. 


Several pious frauds are diſcovered. ib. 
Henry orders St. Thomas of Canterbury's bones 


to be burned. ib. 
Paul III, Din his bull againſt Henry: p. 136 
Heory, orders the new verſion of the bible to be 


| 
. 


- 


| 
' 


Francis I begins to ſlight Henry. 


| Ay ig 9 ä = . 
Pole by his conduct exaſperates the K ing. ib. 
The vicegerent's ordinances concerning images. ib. 
Henry perſecutes the Proteſtants. ib. 
He publicly diſputes with Lambert, and orders 

him to be burned alive. em tix ib. 
Bonner made biſhop of Hereford, and ſoon after of 
London. p. 157 


7 Tbeè council of Nice, in which the trace for ten 
Negociations between Henry and the King of Scot- | 


years between the. Emperor and Francis I is con- 
cluded.” | ib. 


ib. 


Some of Cardinal Pole's correſpondents are exe- 


cuted | pP. 158 
Eſtabliſhment of the ſuffragan biſnops. ib. 
The Queen of Scotland arrives at Edinburg. ib. June. 


Reſignation of ſeveral monaſteries to the King. ib. 1539. 


Revenues of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries. 


The counteſs of Saliſbury, mother to Pole, 


The King protects Cranmer. 
Shaxton and Latimer are ſent to the Tower. 


The parliament grants the King the effects and reve- 
(145 | : 
y ib. | An act for creating new, biſhoprics. cs. 

A very extraordinary act for inhancing the regal 
ib. 


P- 1:59 
The ſix articles, or bloody ſtatute. ib. April. 


nues of monaſteries. ib. 
i 1b. 
power. ib. 
is con- 
demned. 


= 


ib. 


A ſearch made for thoſe who diſavow the articles. ib. 


Eſtimate of the 


The King's marriage with Ann of Cleves. 


* 
1 


Suppreſſion of the order of St. John. 


He is condemned by the parliament. 


produce from ſuppreſſing. mona- 

1110 15:Þ. 261 

. 162 
ib. December. 

p. 163 1540. 

1 580d 

, + 11h 

1542 4b; 


„ DO 
Bibles placed in churches. 


Cromwell created earl of Eſſex. 


Cromwell's diſgrace. | 


The King gets his marriage with Ann of Cleves an- 


J 


nulled. p. 164 


| Proofs of the ſlaviſ attachments of the parliament 3 
A proteſtation againſt the council of Mantoua. | 


its diſſolution: 
Cromwell is executed. 
Several of both religions are executed. _ 
1 


p. 165 
p. 166 July 28: 
ib. 
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An' 1540. Denne s marriage with Catherine Howard. Page 166 


Sept. 27. 
1541. 


April. 


Feb. 12. 
1542. 


December. 
ditto 14. 


Feb. 11. 
1543 


July 1. 


\ 
Aug. 20. 


January. 
1544. 


Deſi inſt Cranmer. ib. 
Bi I. a new quarre] between Charles V 


inin 


and Francis I. p. 167 
Inſtitution of the order of Jeſuits. ib. 
The characters of Cranmer, the duke of Norfolk, 

Gardiner and Bonner. ib. 
— 7 — of fix new biſhoprics: p. 168 


ſition of the Chriſtian doctrine is pub- 
ited, ib. 
The King declares them heretics who believe 


more or leſs. ib. 
Affairs between Francis and Charles. ib. 
Affairs of Scotland. ib. 
Henry is diſſatisfied with his nephew the King of 

Scotland. p· 169 


Diſcovery of the Queen's incontinency; her confeſ- 
ſion. ib. 


A league between the Pope and Emperor _ An* 1 06 


Proteſtants. Page 187 
The Emperor's happy ſucceſs. ib. 
A perſecution in Scotland. ib. 
Wiſhart's martyrdom. ib. 


Cardinal Beaton i is murdered. ib. 


Shaxton is condemned to be burned; he abjures 
and is pardoned. P. = 
Ann Aſkew is burned. 


Conſpiracy againſt Cranmer; he is protected by 


the King. ib. 189 
The Queen accuſed z ſhe clears herſelf. p- 189 
Gardiner's dif ib. 
The duke of Norfolk and his ſon the earl of Surrey 


are ſent to the Tower. ö 190 
The King's will; order of the ſucceſſion. ib. 191 
The earl of Surrey beheaded. 


lk Jan. 19. 
An act of attainder againſt the duke of Nerf 


1547. 

She is beheaded. p. 170 P. 19 

Ireland erected into a kingdom. ib. —— * $ orders for executing the duke. b. Jan. 29: 

A council called 5 Jad Francis 1 p. 2 Henry VIII. P+ 193 

War between the Emperor and Francis 1. 1 

War with Scotland. p- 172 EDWARD VI. 

Defeat of the Scotiſh army. P- 173 Edward VI, nine years and three months old, ſuc- 

Death of James V. ib. | ceeds his father. ib. 

Henry the marrying Edward, his ſon, with | He is proclaimed, ib. ditto 31. 
the en of Scotland, ſeven days before King Henry VII T's will opened. ib. Feb. 1. 
her father's death. ib. | He named ſixteen perſons to be executors of his 

League concluded between the Emperor and Henry | - will, 7 4 of the kingdom, and tutors to the 
againſt France. ä p- 174 | young King. ib. 194 

Diviſion in Scotland, cauſed by cardinal Beaton z | Twelve other are named by Henry, to 
James Hamilton, earl of Arran, is proclaimed | form the council of p. 194——196 
regen 175 Characters of ſome of the ts 1n council. 1b, 

Treaty for the marriage between Bae an The ws a Hertford, afterwards duke of nn, 

Ma is ma or. 19 
Cardinal Beaton breaks theſe meaſures. 1 17 Several dignities conſered. 8 ib. 
The regent ingages in the 's and cardinals | Five or fix thouſand pound ſterlings of the revenue 

, and imbraces the Catholic religion. p. 177 | for the maintenance of the chanters, is alienated. 

Henry? s ſixth marriage with Catherine p. 178 | to provide revenues for the new lords. ib. 

Some Proteſtants are at Windſor. 1b. | The protector gets himſelf the poſt of high trea- ditto 10; 

A plot againſt Cranmer ; the King protects him. ib, | furer and earl marſhal. 3 

The Queer s brother created earl of Eſſex. p. 179 Thomas Seymour made high admiral, ib. ditto 11. 

Continuation of the war between the Emperor and | Henry VIII is buried at Windſor. ib. 

France. ib. | Edward VI crowned. | p. 197 ditto 12: 

The parliament by an act regulates the ſucceſſion. | The lord chancellor's di WM ib. 

ib. The protector becomes abſolute. ib. 


The King's title ſetled for ever. ib. 
Act to limit the eccleſiaſtical court's jurĩſdiction. 


ib. 
it the King of all debts. 180 

Land Wriotheſly made lord chancellor. ib. 

| Henry carries the war into Scotland. ib. 
Agreement between the King and the earl of Lenox. 
5 

The Emperor lays ſiege to St. Didier. P. 181 


Henry arrives at Calais; he miſtruſts the Emperor. 
182 
He P ib. 


September. Treaty of Crepy between the Emperor and France, 


ditto 14. 


1545. 


1546. 


ib. 
Henry takes Boulogne and withdraws to Calais, ib, 


B the colleges and hoſpitals ane 


King. 
The war continues between Fravce and England. 
Francis I's great efforts in the campain of 1543 
| I 

The war with Scotland is carried on. 3 150 
Affairs of Germany. 
The opening of the council of Trent. 14 
Treaty of peace between France and 

peace proclaimed. 25 


Henry ſcizes on the ſilver veſſels belonging to 2 2 
ib. 


—— * between Henry and the Proteſtants 
in Germany fruitleſs. p. 187 


The chancellor is deprived of his poſt, wins 
in his houſe. 4 


The great ſeal is given in cuſtody to lord St. John 
ib. . 
The protector is confirmed in his poſt by letters pa- 
tent by the Ki r | = 
Death of Francis |. . 198 
Henry II ſucceeds him ; he refuſes to ratify the March 1. 
treaties ſigned at London, the eleventh of May. 


Affairs of Germany. 


Affairs touching the reformation in England. ib. 
The reformation is incouraged and puſhed on. p. 199 
The Protector makes ready to carry the war into 
Scotland. | ib. 
Conference for a uleleſs. ib. Auguſt 4. 


n enters Scotland and takes . 


N regent, who re- 
s offers. ib. 


Engliſh army draws near to that of the Scots. 
p. 200 

Battle of Pinkey or of Mu » Where the gitto 10. 
Scots are defeated ; fourteen thoufand of their 
men ſlain ; and fifteen-hundred taken priſoners. 


ID... 
The protector, being informed his brother the ad- ditto 18. 


miral caballed againſt him in England, ſuddenly 
returns, 
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returns, having taken but ſixteen days for his ex- 
pedition. Page 200 
Bonner, biſhop of London, and Gardiner; Diſhop 
of Wincheſter are impriſoned: ib. 
October. Lord Rich is made chancellor. 
Nov. 3. New privileges granted the protector. 
ditto 4. The parliament aſſembles. ib. 
Statute for repealing ſeveral others made in the pre- 
ceeding reigns, and for the eſtabliſhing the order 


An' 1547+ 


of ſucceſſion appointed by Henry VIII. ib. 
The ſix articles are repealed. ib. 
Private maſſes are aboliſhed, and the cup is reſtored 
to the people. P. 202 
The power of nominating to biſhoprics is given 
the King. ib. 
Statute againſt vagabonds. ib. 
Several revenues of churches given the King. ib. 


* with ſome exception; Gardiner makes 
it. ib. 
rel between the protector and the admiral. ib: 

e Emperor defeats and takes priſoner John Fre- 
derick, Elector of Saxony, and proclaims 
Maurice his couſin, Elector. | 203 
The Landgrave of Heſſe is made a prifonctby the 
Emperor, by a flagrant treachery. ib. 
The Proteſtant party in Germany is weakened, ib. 
Peter Martyr, Bucer, Ochin, Fagius, and ſeveral 
other Proteſtants ſeek refuge in England. ib. 
The protector, ſearing a rupture with France, diſ- 
continues the fortifying Bullenberg. P. 203 
The work of reformation is i ib. 
Gardiner is ſent to the Tower, for oppoling it. 
p· 204 

The protector makes the earl of Shrewſbury his 
3 in the war againſt Scotland. ib. 
The Scots regent beſieges without ſucceſs the caſtle 


1548. 


muy ey 


The lord Ruſſel defeats them; makes them raiſe the An* 1 549. 
ſiege, and puts an end to the rebellion in De- 
vonſhire. | Page 209 

Arundel is hanged: | ib. 

The male - coſtents of Norfolk aſſemble to the num- 


ber of twenty thouſand, under the leading of one 
Ket a taner. 


| | ib. 
The marquis of Northampton is ſent againſt tlie. ib. 
He is driven back to Norwich, with loſs. ib. 
The carl of Warwick at the head of the army 

deſigned againſt Scotland, defeats and diſperſes 

the rebels. | ib. 
Ket, their is hanged; ib: 
The rebels of Yorkſhire accept of a pardorii ib; 


The King of France enters the Boulonnois, without 


having declared war. ib. 
He is driven back to Bullenberg fort. p. 210 
A ſea fight near Jerſey, between the Engliſh and 
1 renc 4 — = | ib. 
The lege is changed intoa blockade, ib. 
De Thermes ſeizes on the caſtle of Broughty. ib. 
The protector razes Hadington. ib: Sept. 8; 
He propoſes to the council to give up Boulogne to 
rance. ib. 
His propoſition is ill received. ib. 


Paget is ſent embaſſador to the Emperor to indeavor 


the concluding a treaty for the ſurety of Boulogne: 
ib· 
Complaints againſt the protector. ib. Octob. 6. 
The ſpreſident of the council and ſeveral counſellors 
withdraw into the city of London. p. 211 
They act againſt the or. ib. 
The protector carries the King to Windſor. ib. ditto 7. 


Seven counſellors more join thoſe in London, ib. 
They ingage the magiſtrates of London in their gitto 8. 
ib 


of — 2 ib. | party. b 
The Enghth ſeize on Hadington and Lauder. ib. | Five other counſe llors deſert the protector. ib. 
The Scots having received a y of fix thouſand | The council declares the duke of Somerſer unworthy 

Men from France, beſiege ib. of the ſhip. oo, ib. 
The Queen of Scotland is ſent into France. ib, | The King approves the proceeding of the council. ib. 
The earl of Shrewſbury obliges the Scots to raiſe | The council goes to Windſor; the accuſation againſt 

the ſiege of Hadington, and after having offered | the protector. ib. 

them battle he returns to England. p. 205 | The duke of Somerſet is impeached before the 
Defle, general of the French troops ; his fruitleſs | council. p:212 
5 on Hadington. ib | He is ſent to the Tower. ib. ditto 12. 

ente 


rs d. | ib. 
E his place ſupplied by de Thas- 
The Pope falls out with the Em on account of 


the removing the council of Trent to —_ 


Interim the Proteſtants of Germany. ib. 

Nov. 24, The parliament affembles. ib. 
They puſh on the reformation. ib. 

1549. The admiral is ſent to the Tower; informations 
againſt him. p 206 

He refuſes to anſwer. ib. 

March 10. He is beheaded. ib. 
Subſidies the King. Pp. 207 

ditto 14. The parliament is ib. 
Eftabliſhment of the new liturgy ; the Princeſs 

Mary refuſes to receive it. bb. 

April 12. A woman Anabaptift is condemned to be burned; the 


King ſigns the warrant with tears; is executed. ib. 


The people complain of the nobility. ib. 
Several inſurrections. ib. 
The in vain indeavors to bring a remedy 


to the oppreſſion ot the people. ib. 208 
June 10. The — draw together in Devonſhire to 


the number of ten thouſand men, and place 


Arundel at their head. p. 208 
The lord Ruſſel is ſent againſt them. ib. 
They ſend him their demands. ib. 
Which are rejected. ib. 

p. 209 


They befiege Excter. 


The council nominates ſix 2 for the King. ib. ditto 14. 
The earl of Warwick takes upon him the admi- 
niſtration of the government. ib. 
* earl of Southampton withdraws from court and 
ies. ib. 
A ſecond embaſſy to the Emperor, who refuſes to 
aſſiſt England. p- 213. 
His anſwer makes the council reſolve on a peace 
with France. 1 
The earl of Warwick is made high admiral and ditto 28. 
great maſter. ib. 


The parliament aſſembles. ib. Nov. 4. 
Tbey an act againſt illegal aſſemblies, and re- 
the ſtature againſt vagabonds. ib. 


An act of attainder _ the duke of Somerſet Jan. 2. 
ed on a ſon which was ſigned by 1550, 
imſelf. P. 213 
He is condemned to loſe his poſt and to pay _ 
fines. 1 « 
He is let out of the Tower. : ib. Feb. 16. 
The King reſtores him to his place in the council. ib. April 6. 
An act for confirming the new liturgy, and for February. 
— the images. 2 
The parliament is pror 1 ib. ditto 2. 
Warwick directs all im, he reſolves to give 
"Y 


up Boulogne. 
Guionti, an Italian merchant, is imployed in the 
affair of the giving up Bo e. ib. 


He ſucceeds fo far as to get plenipotentiaries de- 
puted from both courts. p- = 
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Ax' 1550. A conference near Boulogne. 


Page 214. 


March 24. The treaty is ſigned. ib. 


April 18. 
1551. 


July 19. 


Decem. 1. 


Jan. 22. 


The people di ſcontented at the yielding up of — 
13 of Warwick evades ſigning the ratifica- 


tion of the treaty. ib. 
The councils conduct cenſured. ib. 
Polydore Virgil retires to Italy. p. 215 
Death of Paul III; Pole loſes the pontificate by 
nicety. 
Gardiner is depoſed. b. 
Julius III choſen Pope. ib. 


Anew confeſſion of Faith is drawn up; 2 ; 


by the Princeſs Mary. 
Affairs of Germany. Affairs of Scotland. _—_ 


of religi I 
Princeſs Mary in vain indeavors to leave the —_ 
dom. 1 
The ſweating-ſickneſs makes great havock in Eng- 

land from April to October; two dukes = 
Suffolk die. Por 
The ear] of Warwick forms the projet of mar- 
rying Elizabeth to a foreign nce to ex- 
clude Mary from the ſucceſſion, and to marry 
one of his ſons with Jane Gray, eldeſt daughter 
of the earl of Dorſet. ib. 
Edward ſends an embaſſy to Henry I, to carry 
him the garter, and to negociate his marriage 
with Elizabeth, Henry's daughter. ib. 
The treaty for the King's marriage is r 9 
An 
The King creates the earl of Warwick duke of = 
- thumberland, and makes ſeveral other _— 
i 
The ruin of the duke of Somerſet is determined. ib. 
He is ſent to the Tower. p. 217 
He is impeached before the peers, ib. 
He is acquited of treaſon, but found guilty — 
felon 
ny — ſeal is taken from the chancellor for offer. 


| to act for the duke. p- 218 
The ing ſigns an order for executing the duke of 
Somerſet. ib. 
His ſpeech on the ſcaffold. ib. 
He is beheaded. ib. 
Execution of his pretended accomplices, Vane, 
Partridge, Stanhope, and Arundel. ib. 
Affairs of Germany. ib. 
3. The parliament re- aſſembles. p. 219 
Act which ordains that witneſſes ſhall give their 
evidences before the face of the accuſed. ib. 
The marriage of eccleſiaſtics is declared lawful. ib. 
The parliament breaks up. = 


They give the King power to depoſe biſhops. 
— 4 — after thoſe who have inriched — 
by the revenues of the church. ib. 


Lord Paget is fined and degraded from the order 


of the garter. ib. 
The company of German merchants of the Still- 
yard is ſuppreſſed. | ib. 
Cardan arrives in England. 2 


March 31. 
May. 


to the Queen dowager. Þ- 220 
Maurice, Qor of Saxony, declares againſt 
Charles V, and by ſo doing obliges him to grant 
the Proteſtants the edict of Paſſau. ib. 
The parliament aſſembles. ib. 
The commons grant the King a conſiderable ſup- 


ib. 

Tônttal, biſhop of Durham, is depoſed. ib. 
Suppreſſion of that biſhopric. ib. 
The duke of Northumberland is made count Pala- 
tine of Durham. ib. 
The parliament is diſſolved. ib. 
The King talls dangerouſly 1ick. 1b, 
A ſon of the duke of Northumberland marrics 
Jane Gray. ib. 


The Queen declares ſhe will not donkral: people's 


The duke perſuades the King to transfer the crown Ax' 135 3. 


to Jane Gray. Page 220 


The judges of the kingdom refuſe to draw the aſ- 


ſignment of the ſucceſſion. p- 221 

They are conſtrained to do it, excepting Hales; all June 15, 
the council ſign it alſo. ib. 

The duke of Northumberland is ſuſpected to have 


contributed to the King's illneſs. ib. 
The King dies. ib. July 6. 
The duke in vain indeavors to ſeize on the perſons 
of Mary and Elizabeth. ib. 
MAR V. 


Mary, Elizabeth, Mary Qaeen of Scotland, and 
Jane Gray, all four pretend to the crown. p. 222 


Mary and Jane Gray remain the two only \COMPE- ditto g. 
ib. 


titors. 
Mary withdraws i into the county of Norfolk, where 
ſhe writes tothe council, p. 223 
She goes into the county of Suffolk. ib. 
She cauſes herſelf to be proclaimed at Norwich, 1 
calls the nobility to her aſſiſtance. 1991 
The duke of Northumberland and Suffolk Wh 
Jane word that ſhe is Queen. ib. 
1 Gray accepts the crown, but with ſome diffi- 
| ib. 
She withdraws into the Tower with the council. 1b. 
The council's anſwer to Mary's letter. ib. 
Jane is proclaimed, at which the people expreſs no ditto 10 
ſatisfaction. ib. 
The counties of Norfolk and Suffolk declare for 
Mary. p. 225 
She promiſes to make no change in religion. ib. 
Jane ſends an embaſſador to the Emperor, who will 
not admit of him. 2 WD: 
The council raiſes troops. bb. 
The duke of Northumberland ſets out from Lon- ditto 14 
don to head fix thouſand men, who were aſ- 
ſembled at Newmarket. - ib. 
He marches towards Cambridge — — to St. 
Edmu p. 226 
Deſertion in his army. ib. 
Haſtings, with four thouſand men, declares for 


Mary, and gets her proclaimed at Is. 


Six men of war ingage in the ſame pa b. 
The duke returns - Cambridge, wheace he ſends 
to the council for ſuccor. ib. 
Some counſellors find means to cleaps out of the ditto 19. 
Tower. ib. 
They declare for Mary, nd cauſe her to be pro- 
claimed in London. ib.“ 
The duke of Suffolk Ane! the Tower. ; "304 
Jane diveſt herſelf of her dignity. +131 1800 
The duke of, Northumberland proclaimes Mary at 
Cambridge. 13-100; 


He and his children are conducted to the Tower, ditto 25: 
with ſeveral others. P- 227 | 


The whole kingdom declares for Mary. ib. 
She ſends Jane Gray, the duke of Norfolk, and 
The earl of Arran yields up the regency of Scotland 

She orders the duke of Norfolk to be ſet at . 


ſeveral others to the Tower. ib. 


She makeadher entry into London. 85 Auguſt 3. 
She orders ſeveral priſoners in the Tower to be ſet 
at liberty. ib. 


The Queen intends to ſend, for cardinal Pole into 


England, in quality of legate. | ib. 
Gardiner oppoſes it, and. by che Emperor's means 
induces the Queen to alter her deſign. ib. 
The Queen gives him the great ſeal. ib. 


Funeral of Edward VI. ib. gitto 12. 
conſciences on account of religion. ib. 

Bourn, a chaplain to Bonner, on the point of being ditto 13. 
maſſacred by the people, for having diſreſpect- 


tully 
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n' 1553. fully ſpoken of Edward in a ſermon, is delivered 
a ar: from this danger by two proteſtant miniſters. 
1 age 228 
June 18. The Queen puts out a proclamation, which diſ- 
covers her intentions with regard to 0 
ih. 
The duke of Northumberland, the earls of Nor- 
tharppton and Warwick, fir Andrew Dudley, 
vi John and fir Henry Gate, and fir Thomas 

almer, are brought to their trials. 

They are condemned. 
ditto. 22. The duke of Northumberland, ſir 
ſir Thomas Palmer, are executed. ib. 
The deputies of the county of Suffolk are ill uſed 


ib. 


at court; one of them, for having ſpoken with 
too much boldneſs, was tnade ſtand in the 
_ pillory. - v ar 41 289 
The two miniſters, who had ſaved Bourn; are im- 
Ike bilhops depoſed in Edward in 
he biſho in Edward's reign, are re- 
eſtabliſhed. na | ib 


Several eccleſiaſtics are confined. ib. 
1b. 
ib. 
ib. 


in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 
om Hales is fined 10001. ſterling. 
eter Martyr takes refuge in Cranmer's houſe. 


Cranmer is ſummoned to appear at the ſtar-cham- | 


ber, and is acquitted. ib. 


He is cited before the council, impeached for oy | 
Ib. | 


ſon, and ſent to the Tower with Latimer. 

The reformed foreigners are permited to quit the 
kingdom, but the Engliſh are forbid it. ib. p.230 

The Queen creates ſeveral peers. ib. 

Oct. 1. The Queen's coronation. | | ib. 
A general pardon is publiſhed, but with many ex- 

_ ceptions. ib. 

ditto 4. The Queen acquits her ſubjects of the ſubſidy due 
to Edward. 1 8 ib. 

The archbiſhop of York is ſent to the Tower. ib. 

The biſhop of Exeter is re-eſtabliſhed. ib. 

The court finds means to have a parliament at its 
devotion. 3 ib. 

ditto 10. Taylor biſhop of Lincoln, and Harley biſhop of 
Hereford, are turned out of the houſe of lords, 

for refuſing to kneel in the time of maſs. ib. 

The parliament being aſſembled, ſeveral acts are 

_ paſſed without meddling with religion. ib. 
ditto 2 1. The parliament is prorogued. | 5. 231 
ditto 24. The parliament re- aſſembles, and annuls the ſen- 
tence of divorce between Henry VIII and Ca- 

therine of Arragon. | * ib. 

ditto 31. An act for re-eſtabliſhing the ſervice of the church 
of Rome. ib. 

Diverſe other acts. | ib. 

Nov. 3. Jane Gray, Guilford Dudley her huſband, two 
other ſons of the duke of Northumberland, and 
 Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, are con- 

demned as traitors. _ ib 


Commendone is ſent into England by cardinal Dan- 


dini, the Pope's legatè at Bruſſels. ib. 
The Queen demands Pole for legate. ib. 
Gardiner oppoſes it. 232 
The Emperor cauſes to be propoſed the Queen's 
marriage with Philip of Spain. The Queen a 
proves it. — ; i. 
Pole detained in Germany. ib. 


The commons ſend deputies to the Queen, to in- 


treat her not to marry a foreign Prince. ib. 
Decem. 6. The Queen diſſolves the parliament. ib. 


The convocation of the clergy eſtabliſhes the tenet 

of tranſubſtantiation. ib. 

January. Embaſſy from the Emperor, to treat of the mar- 
1554+ Triage. 233 
ditto 12+ The articles for the marriage is concluded. ib. 
ditto 13. The Queen pardons the marquis of Northampton. 
ps 8 8 p· 234 


ib. T 
John Gate, ny | 


jected. ib. 
He enters Weſtminſter; but finding the city gate Feb. 5. 
| ſhut, he ſurrenders himſelf a priſoner. p. 235 „ 
The duke of Suffolk is ſeized. ib. ditto 11. 


Jane Grey, and her huſband are executed. 


Cranmer; Ridl 


Fo” 


She ſuſpends the act againſt the German merchants Av I 554. 
of the Still-yard. Page 234 


The people murmur on account of the Queen's 
marriage. 8 ib. 
The duke of Suffolk, Thomas Wyat, and Peter 
Carew, form the deſign of ſtiring up the whole 
kingdom to a rebellion. | ; bs 
Wyat takes the field with a ſmall number of peo- 

ple; he refuſes to lay down his arms. ib. 
he militia which the duke of Norfolk led againſt ditto 25. 
Wyat, join him, and march towards London. ib. 

The Qucen deputes two perſons to him, to whom 

he makes exorbitant demands, which are re- 


ib. ditto 12. 
ib. 14 & 15. 
ib. ditto 20. 
ib. ditto 21. 


Several rebels are put to death. 
The Queen pardons 600 of the rebels. 
The duke of Suffolk to death. 


. Wyat accuſes Elizabeth, and the earl of Devon- 
The ſervice of the Roman church is re-eſtabliſhed | 


ſhire. They are ſent to the Tower. ib. 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton being acquitted by the 
jury > they are fined large ſums, ib. 


His brother John Throgmorton is condemned, 
though he was in the ſame caſe. ib. 
Wyat clears Elizabeth, and the earl of Devonſhire, 
and is executed, | ib. 
Mary orders the church to be purged of the mar- March. 
ried eccleſiaſtiſ e. p. 236 
Several biſhops are depoſed. | ib. ditto 13, 
Maſs is re-eſtabliſhed throughout the kingdom. ib. 
The parliament aſſembles. ib. April 2. 
They are ſuborned by the Queen: ib. 


Act for confirming the Queen's prerogatives. ib. 
The biſhopric of Durham is re-eſtabliſhed. p. 237 
The parliament approves the treaty of marri 
between the Queen and Prince Philip: 15 
and Latimer, are conducted to 15, 16, 17. 
Oxford, to hold a controverſy on the euchariſt. ib. ditto 20. 
They are not permited to explain themſelves. ib. 
They are excommunicated on refuſing to make ab- 
2 j 
The parliament is diffolved. 
Philip ſets out from Corunna. 
He lands at Southampton. | 
The marriage is celebrated at Wincheſter. 


ib. 

ib. May 25. 
ib. July 16. 
Ib. dirto 19. 
ib. ditto 25. 


Philip brings a great deal of money. ib. | . 
He obtains a pardon for Elizabeth, and others. ib. _ 
The duke of Norfolk dies. p. 238 September. 


The parliament re-aſſembles. bb. Nov. 11. 
The court ſends to meet Pole, and the parliament 
repeals the act by which he was condemned. ib. 
Pole arrives in England, in quality of Pope's le- ditto 24. 
gate. ib. 
He makes an harangue to the parliament, during 
which the Queen had ſuch emotions, ſhe thought 
to have felt a child ſtir in her womb. ib. 
The parliament petition the King and. Queen, to ditto 29. 
intreat their indeavoring to reconcile the Pope 
and kingdom. | ib. 
The legate grants them abſolution. 


ib. 
Act, which re- eſtabliſnes the Pope's authority by 


five conditions, ratified by the. legate. ib. 
Artifices of the court of Rome, touching church 


lands. : ib. 239 
Act for renewing ancient ſtatutes againſt heretics. 


2 

Act, which grants Philip the right of king 9 — 
him the title of King of England during his 
marriage, and declares thoſe who attempt his 

life, guilty of high treaſon. . 240 


The manner how to proceed againſt the reformed 
is debated. Pole is for gentleneſs, and Gardiner 
for ſeverity, and carries it. ib. 


m The 


—— 


"A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT Vo. II 


An” 1554. The Queen ſends an Embaſſy of obedience to 
ome. Page 240 
1555. Gardiner takes upon him to ſee the laws put in 


execution againſt the Proteſtants. ib. 
Feb. 4. Rogers burned in London. ib. 
ditto 9. Hooper is burned in Gloceſter. 
Sanders and Taylor are alſo executed. 


Gardiner transters his commiſſion to Bonner, for 
the perſecuting the reformed. ib. 
The perſecution cauſes an aſtoniſhment throughout 


the kingdom. ; ib. 

Philip makes his confeſſor preach againſt the per- 

ſecution. p. 241 

The perſecution is renewed. ib. 

Elizabeth is taken out of confinement, and removed 

to Hampton- court. ib. 

The Queen reſtores the revenues of the churches. ĩb. 

March 23. Pope Julius III dies. | ib. 
April 9. Marcellus II is elected Pope. ib 


Marcellus II dies twenty-days after his e lect ion. ib. 


May 23. Paul IV ſucceeds him. ib. 


He erects Ireland into a kingdom; gives an au- 


dience to the Engliſh embaſſador; requires the 
reſtitution of the church revenues, and the Peter- 


pence. | b. 242 
ditto 29. The Queen is brought to bed of ſeveral moles. ib. 
July. Bradford is burned. | ib. 


Sept. 4. Philip conceives a diſlike for the Queen, and ſets 


out for Flanders. ib. 

A pretended conſpiracy. ib. 

A ſearch for thole who had ſpoiled churches, and 

: maonaſteries. | üb. 
Octo. 21. The parliament aſſembles. | ib. 
Act tor reſtoring the firſt- fruits and tenths. ib. 

The commons begin to oppoſe the court. ib. 

Nov. 12. Martyrdom of Ridley and Latimer. ib. 
Death of Gardiner. p. 243 

Decem. 9. The parliament is diſſolved. tb. 
Jan. 1. Charles V reſigns all his eſtates to Philip. ib. 


13536. Heath, archbiſhop of York; is made chancellor ib. 
Feb. 14. . — 4 he 

which he repents him. 
March 21. He is burned. | 
Pole is elected archbiſhop of Canterbury. ib. 
The perſecution is continued with fury. ib. 
| Re-eftabliſhment, and foundation of ſome mo- 
naſteries. ib. 
The Queen cauſes to be taken out of the records, 
Whatever had been tranſacted againſt the monks, 
and the 'Pope, in Henry VIPs reign. ib. 
The Pope induces the French, to break the truce 
| with Spain. p. 245 
January. The bones of Bucer and Fagius are burned at 
1557. Cambridge. ib. 
The body of Peter Martyr's wife is digged 15 
and buried in a dunghil. N ib. 
The Queen grants a commiſſion, with intent to ſer 
up an inquiſition. ib. 

' © The duke of Guiſe marches into Italy. 
April 27. Stafford rebels ; he ſeizes on Scarborough. p. 
lay 20. Philip arrives in England. | 
ditto 28. Stafford is taken. 

June 7. The Queen declares war againſt France. ib. 
ditto 17. Eight thouſand Engliſh, commanded by the earl 
of Pembroke, go to join the Spaniſh army. ib. 
The duke of Savoy lays ſiege to 


p. 244 


. Quintin, ib. | Treaty between Elizabeth, and the King] and 
Auguſt 10. Battle of St. Laurence. | ib. Queen of Scots. p- 256 
ditto 18. Taking of St. Quinein. ib. | The Engliſh embaſſadors to no purpoſe complain, 
The Pope recalis Pole, and ſends Peyto in his | that Henry cauſed the Dauphin to take the arms 
ſtead. - 5 5 ib. | of England. | $a 
The Queen forbids Peyto to ſet foot in England. ib. | The regent of Scotland prohibits the exerciſe of the 
The Pope makes a peace with Spain. ib. Proteſtant religion, and intends to baniſh the 
Pole is re-eſtabliſhed. ib. | reformed mals P- 257 
The duke of Guiſe returns to France. ib. Commotions ſtired upon this account. ib. 
The Scots make an irruption into England. ib. | James Melvil is ſent to Scotland by Henry II. 
Jan. 1. The duke of Guiſe beſicges Calais. p. 247 


tb. | 
tb. | 


2  — 
_ 


Taking of Calais. Page 247 Ax” 1 558, 
He reduces Guifnes and Hames. ib. Jan. 7. 
The parliament aſſembles; they grant the Queen ditto 20. 

a ſubſidy in imitation of the clergy. —_ 
Ambrofe and Robert Dudley, ſons of the deceaſed 

duke of Northumberland, are 2 

| P. 24 

The parliament is ed. ib. March 7. 
The Diupbin n ivy Queen of Scotland. April. F 

The ſtates of that kingdom grants him the title 


þ 


of King of Scots. a 
The King of Sweden aſks Elizabeth in marriage, 
from which ſhe excuſes herſelf. 5" 
The perſecution is renewed. ib. 249 
The lord Clinton puts to ſea with 120 fail. ib. 
He burns Conqueft, and withdraws. ib. June. 


Conferences are b at Cambray for a peace be- October. 


tween France, England and Spain. ib. Nov. 3. 
The parliament aſſembles. f ib. ditto 17, 
The Queen dies. ib. 
Cardinal Pole dies. 


ib. 
ELIZABETH. | 


Mary Queen of- Scots, and Frances ducheſs of 


| - Suffolk, Elizabeth's rivals. p. 250 

The houſe of lords declares for Elizabeth. ib. 

The commons concur with the lords. p. 281 
Elizabeth is proclaimed. dt 

She comes to London. 


ib. ditto 19. 


She ſends embaſſadors to the principal Sovereigns 
of Europe. ib. 
She places eight Proteſtants in the council. ib. 


Philip II makes a propoſition of marriage to the 
Queen, which ſhe rejects. ib. 
She holds a private council, for re-eſtabliſhing the 
reformation, | p. 252 
She permits, by a proclamation, the ſervice to be 
done in the common language of the Os 
and to read the holy ſcripture. i 
} Queen Mary's funeral. P. "253 
n. ib. 


Death of Charles V. Affairs of France and 
Affairs of Scotland. Confederacy of ſome Gn. 
tlemen in Scotland, under the name of the Con- 
gregation, for the defenſe of the new religion. ib. 
The regent permits their celebrating divine ſervice 


afrer their own manner. ib. 
Elizabeth creates ſeveral Proteftant peers. ib. January. 
Her coronation. ee eee ib. 1559. 


The parliament aſſembles. P- 254 ditto 25. 
They grant the Queen the tenths, firſt-fruits, and 
impropriation. ib. 
Act, by which Elizabeth is acknowleged —_— 
geen. 
Th Lament makes ſeveral ſtatutes on religion, 
| Ae the oppoſition of ſome 4 
ops. ny ib. 
The ckedtion of the high commiſſion court. p. 255 
The Queen forbids preaching without licenſe. 1b. 
Conference on religion, fruitleſs. ib. April. 
Nine thouſand four hundred beneficed clergy then 
in England imbrace the reformation ; except! 
14 * 44a] 12 archdeacons, 15 [principals 
colleges, 30 canons, and about 80 curates, who 
choſe rather to loſe their benefices. ib. 
The peace with France is ſigned at Cateau. ib. dittto 2. 
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Jul 10. Death of Henry II. Page 259 
Ax' 1559. Truce concluded in Scotland between the regent 
and the confederates, ib, 


Francis II, the new King of France, ſends troo 
into Scotland. ib. 
The truce is broken. ib. 


The family of Guiſe is very powerful in France. 


ib. 
Philip II infringes the privileges of the Low coun- 
tries. ib. 


September. He ſets out ſor Spain, and leaves the government 
of the Netherlands to the ducheſs of Parma. ib. 

Paul IV dies; Pius IV ſucceeds him. p. 260 

State of affairs in England. ib. 

Febr. 27. Treaty between Elizabeth and the male - contents in 


1560. Scotland. p- 263 
The regent of Scotland retires into the caſtle of 
Edinburg. p· 264 

Lord Grey enters Scotland with an army. ib. 


The Engliſh army, and that of the confederates of 
Scotland begin the ſiege of Leith. ib. 
Elizabeth publiſhes a manifeſto juſtifying her con- 
duct with regard to Scotland. ib. 
France offers to give her up Calais, if ſne will but 
draw off her . out of Scotland, which ſhe 


refuſes. ib. 
Truce with Scotland. ib. 
June rd. The regent of Scotland dies. 
July. Conterence at Edinburg tor a ib. 
Treaty of Edinburg, between Elizabeth, the |- 
King and Queen of France and Scotland, and 


the confederates. it ib, 
The treaty with * to Scotland is executed. 


265 | 


P- 
Francis Il refuſes to ratify the treaty with _ 
| beth: I 
The archduke, the King of Sweden, the duke of 


Holſtein, the earl of Arran, and ſeveral others | 


pretend to a marriage with Elizabeth. 
Robert Dudley conceives greater 
them all; he is in great favor with the Queen. ib. 
Bacon, keeper of the great ſeal, and William 
Cecil, principal miniſtets, ib. 
Philip II gives the Queen's embaſſador but a cold 
reception. ib. 
He returns the collar of the order of the garter. p. 266 
The Pope attempts, to no purpoſe, to gain Eli- 
Zabeth. ib. 
She changes all the coin. Wie 
Affairs ot France. Affairs of the Netherlands. ib: 
Decemb. 5. Francis II dies; Charles IX ſucceeds him. ib. 
Philip IT's ill ſucceſs againſt Dragut, King of Tri- 
i, obliges him to draw. off his troops from the 
etherlands. ib. 
Catherine of Medicis, mother to Charles IX, gets 
the King of Navarra to yield her the regency, ib. 
Queen Mary quits the title of Queen of ER, 
2 
She eludes the demand made her by Elizabeth de =, 
tify the treaty of Edinburg. ib. 
Elizabeth refuſes a ſafe- guard to Mary to return to 


ib. 
than any of 


Scotland. 1b. | 
Auguſt 21. Mary arrives in Scotland, where ſhe is joyfully re- 
1561, | ceived, p- 269 | 


She: ſends an embaſſador to Elizabeth, requiring her 
do declare her preſumptive heir, which Elizabeth 
refuſes. ib. 
Stuart is made earl of Murray and Areſkin earl of 
Marr. p. 270 
Elizabeth refuſes to receive a nuncio from the * 
9 
She cauſes the monks to be paid their penſions. ib. 
1562. The counteſs of Lenox is ſent to the Tower. ib. 
Plot of Arthur Pole, his brother, and of the che- 
valier Forteſcue. p. 271 
They are condemned to death, but the Quven 
-Efants them a pardon. 


iv. | 


ib. 


The Queen ſends Catherine Grey to the Tower, and Ax' 1862. 
cauſes her marriage with the ear] of Hertford to 
be annulled 3 Catherine dies a priſoner. Page27 1 
The Hugonots of France aſk ſuccor from Elie 
beth; The makes a treaty with them. 


The E ngliſh troops enter Dicpe_ and Havre x September. 
Grace. 


The King of Navarre takes Roan by ſtorm. 2 15 
He dies of a wound he received in this ſiege. ib. 


Battle of Dreux between the Catholies and the Deceniber; 
Hugonots. ib. 

Affairs of Scotland. ib. 

Plot againſt the earl of Murray diſcovered. ib. 

The earl of Huntley deſigns to carry of the Queen. 


ib. 

Huntley is defeated by Murray and taken priſoner ; 
he dies; Gordon his ſon is condemned. ib. 

Afairs of France. p. 273 

The duke of Guiſe is lain by Poltrot in the ſiege 1563: 
_ Orleans. ib. 

he Hugonots make a peace with the Ki 
bird. without including Elizabeth, ib. 

Siege and taking Havre. ib. 

The truce between France and Spain concluded, ib. 

The Engliſh troops return home and bring the 
plague along with them. ib. 

The cardinal of Lorrain oſes to Mary a mar- 

riage with Charles the archduke, upon which ſhe 

conſults Elizabeth, who would perſuade her to 
marry an Engliſhman. 

She deſiſts from the match with the 2 17 2 

The ducheſs of Suffolk dies. p. 274 

The peace between France and England is ſigned April g. 
at Troyes in Cham ef ib. 1564. 

wr es "fnds the or of the garter to Charles 

ib. 

The commerce between England and the Nether- 
lands, after having ſuffered ſome interruption, is 
again re-eſtabliſhed on the ancient f ib. 

Elizabeth viſits the-pniyerfty of Cambridge, here 
ſhe makes an harangus in latin. ib. 

Mary reſolves tu matry the lord e ſon of the 
counteſs of Lenox. ib. 

Dudley is made earl of Leiceſter. p. 275 

In a conference with Mary 5 envoys, „ Elizabeth pro- 
poſes a marriage between that N and the earl 


ng of 


ib. 
ib. 


. of. Leiceſter. ib. 
The propoſition is ill receivet. ib. 
Death of the Emperor Ferdinand I. Maximilian 


his ſon ſucceeds him. | | 
David Rizzo, an Italian muſician, vecomes Mary $ 1565. 
favorite. | 
Darnley arrives in Scotland. *.. 1 | — February, 
Theearl of Murray, and ſeveral other lords, . — 
in vain to prevent his marriage with e pa 4 
Scotland. 
Mary gets her marriage approved by an adembly of 
great men. ib. 
She requires Elizabeth's approbatian, who indeavors 
to diſſuade her from it. 00 0 
Elizabeth recalls the earl of Lenox and lord Darnley, 
who excuſe themſclves for not obey ing. p. 277 
The Queen of Scotland marries the lord Darnley.ib. July 29. 
The confederate lords of Scotland perſecuted by the 
Queen withdraw into England. 
Mary refuſes an audience to Elizabeth's enyoy 3 
ſhe however receives her letter. ih. 
ſt to the King, and her conduct 
with Rizzo is ſcandalous. b. 278 
Interview between the French and Spaniſh courts at 
Bayona. 278 
Pius IV dies. Pius V ſucceeds him. 1b. December, 
The ſtates of Scotland aſſembles at Edinburg. ib. 1566, 
The King of Scotland gets Rizzo aſſaſſinated. ib. 


Mary takes a dif 


The Queen has guards ſet upon her. p- 2 79 
The King forſakes the murderers of Rizzo, 1b. 
The Qu acen eſcapes to Dunbar. ib. 


She 


Pro — 
XIVIIi Vol. II. 


The regent takes from Balfour the government of Ax' 156). 


A SUMMARY or ABRIGE MENT 


Ax' 1556. She re- aſſumes her authority and pardons the fugi- 


tive lords. Page 279 Edinburg caſtle, and gives it to Grange. Page 289 

The earl of Bothwel becomes Mary's favorite. p.280 | Twelve lords ſign a league in favor of the Queen.ib. 

Mary forms a project of dethroning Ellzabeth, her | The regent takes poſſeſſion of fortreſſes. p. 290 

ſchemes are diſcovered by means of a ſpy. ib. | Elizabeth requires the reſtitution of Calais, groun- 

. The ſpy is apprehended. ib. ded on the treaty of Cateau. We 7 
June 19. Birth of James, Mary's ſon. . 280 | France makes her arefuſal. ib. 
Mary ill uſes the King and behaves herſelf in a | Negociation for Elizabeth's marriage with the arch- 

ſcandalous manner with Bothwel. p. 281 duke Charles. ib, 


The negociation broke off. 


She refuſes to ratify the treaty of Edinburg. ib. p. 291 
John Baſtilowitz, grand duke of Moſcovy, ſends 


The abuſed King withdraws 3 he is poiſoned 3 but 


reſiſts the poiſon. _ ib. | an embaſſy to Elizabeth to make an offenſive 

Elizabeth viſits Oxford univerſity. . 282 | and defenſive league with herz to which ſhe an- 

Novemb. The parliament aſſembles with deſign to declare, ſwer in an ambiguous manner. ib. 
Mary preſumptive heir to Elizabeth. ib. Shan O Neal rebels in Ireland; he is murdered by 

The houſe of lords depute Bacon to the Queen to his own le. 5 

intreat her marrying. ib. | Death of at Jake of Norfolk. ib. 

She cauſes the deputies of both houſes to appear be- Affairs of France. | ib. 


The duke of Albe arrives at Bruſſels ; he puts to 


fore her to whom ſhe makes an ambiguous ſpeech | 
ib. death the counts of d' Egmond and de Horne. ib, 


to elude their requeſt. 


— — — 


| 


« —— —— — — — — — 


The parliament is diſſolved. p. 283 | Montigny is put to death in Spain. ib. | 

The great men of the Netherlands enter into a con- The eſtates of the Prince of Orange confiſcated. S 
federacy againſt the eſtabliſhing the inquiſition. ib. 
ö | ib. The Prince of Conde blocks up Paris. ib. 


1567. 


Lewis earl of Naſſau, with four hundred atten- 
dants, preſents a petition to the governeſs. ib. 
Remarks on the King's cataſtrophe. ib. 284, 285 
Henry Stuart, King of Scotland is ſtifled or ſtrangled 
in his bed; Bothwel is accuſed of his death.p.286 
He is buried by the Queen's orders near to m 
The Queen to get the caſtle of Edinburg, delivered 
to her by the earl of Marr, puts the Prince into 
his hands. , 


ib. 


Bothwel gets himſelf acquited by the commiſſioners | 


aſſembled to examine him. p. 287 
Indeavors are made to no purpoſe to diſſuade the 
Queen from marrying Bochwel. ib. 
She conſents to be carried off by Bothwel. ib. 
Bothwel is divorced from his wife. aο⁰ονν . 
He marries the Queen. | 


ib. 
The Queen arid Bothwel get ſome lords to ſign a | 


| league a 8 N ib. 
Murray refuſes to ſign, and retires into France. ib. 


| WW: 5 
The earl of Lenox accuſes Bothwel with the mur- 
der of the King, and requires juſtice of the 


1 


La Noue ſeizes on Orleans. 


rency, the conſtable, is lain. | ib. 


Elizabeth's menaces and intreaties procure a peace 1568. 


for the Hugenots of France. ib. 292 
Chatherine di Medicis propoſes the duke of Anjou's 

marriage with Elizabeth. ib. 
Philip II gives Elizabeth tokens of reſentment. ib. 
Affairs of Scotland. ib. 
Bothwel purſued flies into Denmark, where he is 
impriſe — | | | ib. 
* deen of Scotland makes her eſcape out of pri- 
She marches with ſix thouſand men againſt the re- 
gent, who had but four thouſand. ib. 
Battle of Glaſgow, where the Queen is defeated. ib. 


b. She withdraws towards the - frontiers. ib. 


She ſends an expreſs to Elizabeth to aſk her pro- 
tection. a p. 293 
She arrives in England, and writes to Elizabeth. 1b. 
Elizabeth orders her to be conducted to Carliſle, 
and treated as a Queen. | ib. 
She refuſes to ſee her till ſne has juſtified herſelf. ib. 


The earls of Argyle, Morton, Marr, Athol, Glen- The council is divided concerning the manner in 
carn, and baron Boyd ſign a confederacy to pu- | which Mary ought to be uſed. ib. 
niſh the King's murderers, and to break the | Elizabeth reſolves to detain her. . 294 

ueen's marriage. p. 288 | The regent of Scotland, notwithſtanding * op- 

The Queen and Bothwel withdraw to Dunbar. ib. poſition of the contrary party, and the intreaties 

And march towards Edinburg. 't ib, | of Elizabeth, aſſembles the ſtates, ro condemn 


The two armies being near each other, the appre- 
henſion the Queen was in of being deſerted by 


thoſe who had taken arms for the Queen. ib. 
He perſecutes thoſe who were condemned. ib. 


her troops e her ſcapitulate with the confe- | Mary offers to name commiſſioners to juſtify her 
derte: 38571 | ib. | cauſe before Elizabeth. ib. 
She puts herſelf into their power. bb. Elizabeth writes to the regent, to ſend deputies to 
Bothwel-retires to Dunbar. ib. examine the difference between Mary and him. ib. 
The Queen is confined in the caſtle of Rochlevin.ib. | He reſolves to go in perſon with eleven deputies. 
A box, belonging to Bothwel, being intercepted, p- 295 
a letter found in it which diſcovered the conſpi- The conference is held at York. ib. October 4. 
racy againſt the late King. 1b. | And continued at Hampton - court. ib. 


June 24. 


Bothwel withdraws to the iſles of Orkney. p. 289 
The Queen is conſtrained to yield the crown to the 
1 ib. 
She is permited to name a regent; ſhe names the 


— — 


A proceed to examine the evidences againſt 
ary. 


l y 5 6, 297 
Elizabeth will not decide the affair. F _ 298 


The regent informs her of Mary's intelligence with 


earl of Murray. | ib, | the duke of Norfolk. ib. 

ditto 29. Inauguration of the young King. ib. | Elizabeth having had notice of ſome plots, which 
Some lords aſſemble at Hamilton, and form a party | were forming in Mary's favor, has her tranſported 

for the Queen. ib. | to the caſtle of Tutbury. ib. 

The earl of Murray arrives in Scotland; he ill uſes | The Hugonots being perſecuted in France, aſk 

the Queen, ib. | Elizabeth for ſuccor, who ſends them an hundred 

He is acknowleged regent. ib, | - thouſand gold crowns, and a train of artillery. ib. 


The lords who met at Hamilton refuſe to go to the 
States. Z ib. 


The duke d' Alva perſecutes the Proteſtants in the 
Low- countries. ib. 


The 


ib. Sept. 1. 
Battle at the gates of Paris, in which Montmo- Nov. 10. 


* . 
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An? 1568. 


1569. 


March 13. M 


September. 
October. 


January. 
1570. 


The Prince of Orange withdraws among the Hugo- 

nots in France, Page 298 
A great number of Flemiſh families take refuge in 
I 


nd. . de 
Elizabeth ſeizes on a large ſum of money * 
ing to the Italian merehants, and deſigned for 
the duke d' Alva. Quarrel on this account. ib. 
Some lords conſpire the ruin of Cecil. p. 299 
The Queen ſupports him. ib. 
Story, an Engliſhman, and ſpy to the duke d' Alva, 
is taken in the Low- countries, and brought into 
England, where he is condemned to death. ib. 
Hoſtilities between Philip and Elizabeth. ib. 
She makes an alliance with the Czar. 1 
Mary's partizans, unknown to Elizabeth, contrive 
the duke of Norfolk's marriage with the Queen 
of Scots. 
To which Mary conſents. 
This proje& is communicated to the Kings of 
France and Spain. ib. 
Of which Elizabeth is informed. 


which he promiſes to deſiſt. ib. 301 
He retires, but returns, and is ſent to the Tower. p. 301 
His accomplices are baniſned from court, except- 

ing the carl of Leiceſter. ib. 
The earls of Northumberland and W 

rebel. ib. 
The Queen, leaſt they might deliver Mary, has her 
removed to Coventry. | ib. 
The rebels diſperſe themſelves, and the earls make 
their eſcape. _ Ib. 
The Queen puniſhes ſome, and pardons the reſt. ib. 
Leonard Dacres rebels. He raiſes an army, and 

ſeizes'on ſome caftles. p. 302 
He is defeated, and eſcapes into Flanders. ib. 
Commotions in Ireland, put an end to. ib. 
The duke of Chateleraut would take upon him the 

regency of Scotland, but cannot ſucceed. ib. 
He is impriſoned. ee. P- 303 
Mary writes to the ſtates of Scotland, to annul her 

marriage with Bothwel. p- 305 
Elizabeth writes to them in favor of Mary. ib. 
* make no anſwer to Mary, but they write to 

Elizabeth. 8 ib. 
The earl of Liddington arreſted by the regent, is 

carried off by Kircaldie. ib. 
ary's party very much weakened in Scotland. ib. 
Affairs of France. Battle of Jarnac, in which the 

Prince de Conde is ſlain. | ib. p. 306 
Raiſing of the ſiege of Poitiers. ib. 
The Hugonots loſe the battle of Moncontour. ib. 
Elizabeth lends money to the admiral on the jewels 

of the Queen of Navarre, and permits the raiſ- 

ing a company of 100 gentlemen, to ſerve in 
the Hugonots army. ib. 
The King of France reduces St. John d' Angli. ib. 
The duke d' Alva continues his oppreſions in the 

Low- countries. | ib. 

The regent of Scotland ſeizes the earl of Northum- 


berland. ib. 
The regent is aſſaſſinated. iÞ. 
Some Scots waſte the frontiers of England. ib. 


The earl of Liddington is ſet at liberty; he acts for 
Mary, and indeavors to unite Scotland againſt 
Elizabeth. | ib. 


She avoids the ſnare, by complaining only of the | 


peace, and not againſt the whole nation. ib. 
Grange ſets the duke of Chateleraut at liberty, 
with ſeveral other priſoners of the Queen's party. 


307 

Mary's party 
Ins at Edinburgh, of which they, in vain, 
indeavor to become maſters. | ib. 
The Engliſh army, commanded by the earl of 
Eſſex, draws near. ib. 
Elizabeth conſents to be a mediatrix between the 


ib. 
She forbids the duke to think of this match; from 


The earl of Lenox aſſembles the ſtates of the 
aſſembles their ſtates at Linlithgow, | ty 0 


— 


two parties, but reſerves to herſelf the puniſhing An* 1570, 
the infringers of the peace: Page 307 
The Engliſh army waſtes all the lands belonging to 
thoſe who were concerned in the invaſion. ib. 
The ſtates convoked in the King's name aſſemble Mav. 
at Edingurgh. _ Hp 
Mary's partizans beſiege the caſtle of Glaſgow ; 


Drury obliges their raiſing the ſiege. ib, 
The ſtates chuſe an Inter-Rex. The earl of Lenox 
eagad :. -... ib. 
He is made regent. ib. 


He takes the caſtle of Brechin from the earl of 
Huntley, and diſperſes his troops. ib. 
The Pope cauſes a bull to be poſted up in London 
againſt Elizabeth. Pp. 308 
Several plots in Mary's favor, are diſcovered. ib. 
The biſhop of Roſs, Mary's embaſſador, is ar- 
1 ib. 
The duke of Norfolk is ſer at liberty. ib. 
Elizabeth makes ſeveral propoſitions to Mary; 
who makes but general anſwers to them, and de- 
ſires their being communicated to the heads of 
her party in Scotland. | 4 ib. 
Mary's party makes particular anſwers to Eliza- 
beth's propoſitions. ib. 309 
France is not diſpoſed to put Mary in poſſeſſion of 
the two crowns of England and Scotland, p. 30g 
The biſhop of Roſs ſollicits the. Pope, and the 
Kings ot France and Spain, in favor of Mary, 
but without ſucceſs. ib. 310 
Affairs of the Netherlands. . p- 310 | 
The French King grants a peace to the Hugonots Auguſt, 
to allure them. 2 a 
Catherine of Medicis propoſes to Elizabeth to 
marry the King her ton; and upon her refuſal, 
ſhe propoſes to her the duke d' Anjou. ib. 
Cecil is created baron Burleigh. ib. Jan. 1571. 
Conference at London, between the two Scotiſh February. 


parties. ; ib. & March. 
Elizabeth protracts the affair. ib. 
The conference breaks up. 9 311 
The Scots regent takes Dunbar by ſurprize. ib. 


The archbi of St. Andrew's, impeached of 
being an abc in the murder of the late 
King, is hanged. | 922 

Elizabeth's miniſters prevail on her to negociate her 

marriage with the duke d' Anjou. ib. 

Walſingham is ſent embaſſador to France. ib: _ | 

The negociation for the martiage is agreed upon. March. 
Both parties equally diſſemble. bb. 312 

They cannot agree on the article of religion. p. 312 


The negociation breaks off. P- 313 
Mary applies to Spain. : ib. 
She imploy's Ridolfi the Florentine. ib. 


He ingages the duke of Norfolk in Mary's in- 


tereſt. ib. 
The duke proceeds cautiouſly. ib. 
Ridolfi's intrigues partly diſcovered. ib. 


The biſhop of Roſs arreſted. ö 


P-. 314 
The duke of Norfolk betrayed by his ſecretary. ib. 


He is arreſted and ſent-to the Tower. ib, September. 
He confeſſes part of what he is accuſed of. ib. 
Conſultations about the biſhop of Roſs. 1b. 

He is brought before the council. ib. 
He is ſent to the Tower. "WM; 

The Queen informs the court of France, of the 


duke of Norfolk's affair. p. 215 

Act of parliament to maintain the Queen's title. ib. 

Mary's party becomes maſters of Edinburgh, where May. 
the chiefs convoke the ſtates. - ib 


King's party in one of the ſuburbs. ib. 


The King's ſtates aſſemble at Sterling, and thoſe of Auguſt. 
the Queen at Edinburgh. ib. 
Thoſe of Mary's arty, project to ſeize the great 
men of the 
ling. 
n 


ing's party aſſembled at Ster- 
| ib. 
They 


. 


1 


A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT 


——— 


Ver. II. 


An? 1571. 


Jan. 6. 
1572. 


April. 


ditto 17. 


De la Marc ſeizes on the Briel. 


| The duke of Medina - Cell is defeated 


Sept. 19. 


1573. 


They take the regent, and the earl of Morton pri- 
ſoners; but the earl of Mar, with the garriſon 
of the caſtle obliges them ro withdraw. Page 315 

The earl of Morton eſcapes. ib. 

The regent is kill'd in cold blood. ib. 

The earl of Mar is elected regent. ib. 

Charles IX ſhews great favor to the e 

| p. 31 

He concludes a marriage between the Princek 
Margaret his ſiſter, and the King of Navarre. ib. 

Affairs of the Netherlands. ib. 

Elizabeth refuſes to aſſiſt the Prince of Orange. ib. 

The duke of Norfolk is tried, condemned, and 
beheaded. ib. 

The Queen creates ſeveral peers. — 2 

Act againſt thoſe who ſhall attempt the delivering 
a priſoner attainted of high treaſon. ib. 

Elizabeth examines the Queen of Scots. p. 317 


A defenſive league between France and England 
concluded at Blois. p. 318 


She ſwears to the defenſive league with France. ib. 
Maſſacre in Paris on St. Bartholomew's day. ib. 
Charles IX. propoſes to Elizabeth the renewing the | 


league with a new oath; the marrying the duke 

d' Alengon, and to ſtand godmother to his daugh- 

ter, Sne accepts this latter propoſition, 
The earl of Northumberland 1s beheaded. 
Affairs of Scotland. ib. 
France ſuſpected by Elizabeth in regard to _ 

land. ib. 
Negociation of the regent with Mary's party. p. 320 
Deach of the regent — elected — ib. 
He is attached to England. ib. 
The French court ſends Verac into Scotland, with a 
ſupply of money to maintain the Queen's party. ib. 
Affalrs of the Netherlands. BD 
ib. 


vince of Holland, and ſome towns 
in Zealand, throw off the Spaniſh yoke. ib. 


at ſea by the 


The whole 


conſederates. 4 . ib. 
Lewis, count de Naſſau, ſurprizes Mons. ib. 


The ſupply ſent by Charles IX to che count de 
Naſſau, is defeated by the duke d' Alva. ib. 
The duke recovers Mons. 5 ib. 
Frederick de Toledo his ſon, ſeizes on Zutphen, 
Naerden, and ſeveral other towns. ib. 
Marriage with the duke of Alengon again propoſed 
to the Queen. P- 321 
She cludes the complaints of France, concerning the 
aſſiſtance given to Rochelle. ib. 
The regent of Scotland figns a treaty of peace with 
the chiefs of the Queen's party, which the 
ſtates of the kingdom ratifies. ib. 
Grange, governor of Edinburgh caſtle, is not com- 
rized in the treaty. ib. 


Elizabeth makes a treaty with the regent. p. 322 


She ſends troops and artillery into Scotland. ib. 
Siege and taking of Edinburgh caſtle. ib. 
Grange, and ſome others are 1 oh 

Verac taken at Scarborough; ſent to London. ib. 
Elizabeth's loftineſs to the French embaſſador. ib. 
The biſhop of Roſs is baniſhed 


June 25. 


England. p. 22 
Queen's. marriage. p 15 
Raiſing of the ſiege of Rochelle. | 


ib. 
The duke of Anjou is elected King of Poland. ib. 


France urges the 


The Hugonots obtain a peace. S. 
Elizabeth refuſes the duke of Alengon's viſit. ib. 


The earl of Eſſex obtains leave to go into Ireland, 


1574. 


* 
.* „ * = 
- 


May 30. 


to make conqueſts at his own The 
ear] of Leiceſter prevents his — car ib. 
Catherine of Medicis prevents the duke of Alengon 


deſigns, by procuring a guard to be ſet over him, 
and any King of Navarre. ib. 


Death of Charles IX. | ib. 
The duke: of Anjou, King of Poland, ſucceeds 

him under the name of - Aus III. ib. 
Marriage of the earl of Lenox. ib. 


P- 319 
ib. 


— 


Several com 


takes upon him the command of the army. 


Affairs of the Netherlands. Page 


The confederates in the Low- countries, ſeize 
Middleburgh. f 5 


- ib. 
Lewis earl of Naſſau is defeated on Moker-heath, 
where himſelf, his brother Henry, and Chrif- 


toper earl Palatine, are ſlain. © ids 
The revolted Spaniſh troops ſurprize and plunder 
Antwerp. | - 
Affairs of France. ib. 
Henry III, makes war the Hugonots. ib. 
He renews the treaty of Blois with Elizabeth. ib. 


Elizabeth ſupplies the Prince of Conde with mo- 
OP | P- 324 
Commotions in Scotland appeaſed. ib. 
Death of the duke of Chateleraut. ib. 
The earl of Eſſex dies in Ireland; the earl of 
Leiceſter privately marries his widow. 1b. 
Death of Don Luis de Zuniga Requeſens, gover- 
nor of the Low-countri ib. 
The town of Aloſt is plantiered by the revolted 
Spaniſh ſoldiers. ib. 


A league made at Bruſſels to drive out the Spaniſh 
= 


oops. | ib. 
The revolted Spaniſh troops plunder Maeſtricht, 
and Antwerp. ib. 
Union or pacification of Ghent. 
The peace between the King of 


rips. «ay 
The duke of Alengon takes 


d' Anjou. 


Begining of the league, or Holy Union. 8 
Arrival of Don Juan of Auſtria in the Low- coun- 
tries. | | P. 325 
Perpetual edi& to keep the Spaniards out of the 
Low-countries. ib. 


Don Juan, by ſurprize, ſeizes on the caſtle of Na- 
mur. 14 
The archduke Matthias is choſe governor by the 
confederates. The Prince of Orange is pro- 
claimed his lieutenant. ib. 
The States declare war againſt Don Juan. 
They ſend an embaſſy to Elizabeth. ib. 
She lends them 100,000 J. ſterling. ib. 
She writes to Philip II, to juſtify her aſſiſting the 
confederates p. 326 
The Hugonots of France make a counter league. ib. 
The edict of pacification is repealed, and new hoſti- 
lities are begun. ib. 
Henry III grants a peace to the Hugonots. ib. 


ib. 
bb. 


Stukely, a fugitive Engliſhman, ingages Po 
Gregory XIII. and = King of Sn to - 
dertake the conqueſt of Ireland. ib. 

He puts to ſea from Civita- Vecchia with ſome 
m_ and arrives at Lifbon. ib. 

Don Sebaſtion, King of Portugal, takes him with 


him to Africa, to make war upon the Moors. ib. 
Don Sebaſtian, and Stukely, are lain in the batt] 
of Alcazar. Rey 
ies of Engliſh voluntiers inliſt them- 
ſelves in the ſervice of the States of the Nether- 
lands. | ib. 
Don Juan defeats the army of the States at Gem- 
blours, and takes from them ſeveral towns. ib. 
They reject the peace offered them. ib. 
The city of Amfterdam joins the confederates. ib. 
The government of the city of Haerlem, of 


Utrecht, and of ſome others, is given to the 
Reformed. | 1 
The duke 


d' Anjou is made protector of the Begic 
liberties. ib. 
Diviſions among the conſederates. ib. 
The duke d' Anjou and Prince Caſimir, gives them 

ſuccor, which their diviſions render uſeleſs. p. 327 
The duke d' Anjou withdraws into France. ib. 
Caſimir croſſes into England. ib. 


Don Juan of Auſtria dies. The Prince of Parma 
ib. 


323 Ax 1574, 
on 


1575. 


1576. 


ib. 
France and = May. 9. 
a ; 1 
the title of duke Oftober. 


January, 


1577. 


1578. 
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a 


with Eliza- 
| 2 
She gives his envoy a favorable „ 10 
Some Scots lords, diſſatisfied with the regent, in- 
gage the young King to take the reins of go- 
vernment. p- 328 
The young King ſends to Elizabeth, to require her 
giving him the eſtates of his grandfather the earl 
of Lenox, and the renewing the treaty. ib. 
Elizabeth eludes his requeſts. ib. 
The earl of Morton Gizes on Sterling, and the 
King's palace, and re-aſſumes his authority. ib. 
The earl of Athol, chancellor of Scotland dies. ib. 
1579. Elizabeth ſhews a particular regard for Prince 
Caſimir. h | ib. 
Simiẽ envoy of France, puſhes on the affair of the 
duke d' Anjou, and indeavors to deſtroy the earl 
of Leiceſter. ib. 
A piſtol fired in the barge where the Queen then 
was, with the French envoys. p- 329 
The duke d'Anjou i ito viſits the Queen. ib. 
Eſme Stuart baron of Aubigny, and Stuart of 
Oghiltry, favorites to James King of Scotland, 
ive the King ill im againſt the earl of 
orton, and indeavor to create a miſunderſtand. 
ing between the earl and Elizabeth. ib. 
Negociation at Cologn for a peace with the Low- | 
countries, without ſucceſs. ib. 
Union of Utrecht. ö ib. 
Taking of Maeſtricht by the duke of Parma; ſe- 
veral towns ſurrender to him. ib 


Aw 1578. TRE I Anjou urges his marriage 


January. Elizabech forbids building houſes in London, 8 


yond certain limits. 
Four prieſts, brought 
ſetled at Rome, and at 


1580. 922 
in Engliſh ſeminaries, 
ems, are put to death. 
| : Bohr P. 330 
Two Jeſuits, the firſt ſent into England, to 

ſedition. ib. 
Proclamation, —— all the Engliſh to call 
home their children from foreign countries. ib. 

Seven hundred Spaniards and Italians, under the 

leading of San Joſeppo, make a deſcent into 

Ireland, and build a fort, they called Del Oro. ib. 

They are obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
Spaniards are put to the ſword, and all the Iriſh 

who join'd them are hang'd. ib. 
Novemb. 2 returns from his voyage round 2 
world. | ib. 


againſt him. M19 - 
The Queen returns great part of the treaſures which 
Drake had taken from the Spaniards. ib. 
Death of the earl of Arundel. ib. 


The war on account of religion is terminated in 
France by a ſixth treaty of peace. ib. 
Philip II ſeizes on the throne of Portugal, vacant 
by the death of King Henry. Don Antonio, 
prior of Crato, vainly indeavors to diſpute it 
with him. | tb. 
Affairs of Scotland. ib. 
Aubigny is created duke of Lenox, and James 
Stuart is made earl of Arran. p. 331 
Elizabeth ſends Bowes into Scotland to accuſe the 
duke of Lenox of having correſpondencies, pre- 
Judicial both to England and Scotland. ib. 
Bowes is ill received, Bo . 
Elizabeth refuſes an audience to the baron of 
Humes, whom james ſent to juſtify his 1 
rite. 25 „„ eb. 
The earl of Morton is impeached of having been 
an accomplice in che murder of the late King, 
and is impriſonedd. ib. 


158 1. Randolph, Elizabeth's envoy, not being able to 
obtain any thing in the earl of Morton's favor, 
indeavors to excite the Scots to an A 

ib. 

ih. 


but has no effect. 
The earl of Morton is beheaded. 


preach | 
ib 


| James's two favorites render mn odious. Ax 158 1. 
| | ITE age 331 
The conditions of the match between Elizabeth 2 
the duke d' Anjou are agreed to. ib. 
The duke d' Anjou is proclaimed Sovereign of the 
confederated provinces in the Low- countries. 


. 332 
The States declare Philip to have forfeited bis So- 
vereignty over theſe provinces. ib. 
The duke d' Anjou obliges the Prince of Parma to 
raiſe the ſiege of Cambray. ib. 
Elizabeth raiſes objections to her marriage. ib. 
The duke d' Anjou arrives in England, where he is 


received with deference. ib. 
The Queen gives him her ring. ib. 
She alters her behavior towards him: p. 333 
Don Antonio of Portugal withdraws into I rance, 
and afterwards into England.  . 
The parliament aſſembles. ib. January: 


The indiſcretion of the Catholics, oblige the par- 1582. 
1 ang 5 enact ſevere 1 againſt them. ib. 
e d' Anjou quits England. ib. February. 
He is crowned duke of — at Antwerp. F 
| 334 
Elizabeth ſends the order of the garter 1 Fre- 
deric II King of Denmark. ib. 
Henry III, acquaints Elizabeth with the duke of 
Guiſe's deſigns, in favor of the Queen of 
Scots. ib. 
Conſpiracy of Ruthven, The conſpirators ſeize on 
the King of Scotland, and drive out the two 
favorites. ib. 
A Mary conſents to aſſociate her ſon in the 
vereignty. ib. 
XIII. 


The calendar reformed by grey p· 335 
Elizabeth feigns a willingneſs to ſet Mary at über 1583: 
ſitions to amuſe her. 


ty. 
She makes her 
Lenox withdraws into France; 


ib. 
and 
ed in the aſſembly ol 
approved in mbly of 
lord Ruthven had done, he 
ib. 

336 
promiſe the 
iges them to 
ib. 


The duke of 
King faces, her 
James, 
the ſtates, what 
is ſet at liberty. 
He recalls the late earl of Arran. 
He Goes not perform the amneſty he 
confederates of Ruthyen, which ob 
withdraw. ' 


| Elizabeth's letter to the King of Scotland; ſhe 
The Spaniſh embaſſador makes great een | 
i 


ſends Walſingham to him, who returns _—— 
bed. - ib. 
The duke d' Anjou projects the reducing An- 
 twerp, and ſeven or eight other towns in one 
day, but fails in his deſign; he withdraws into 
' France. : ib, 
A conſpiracy in Scotland againſt the earl of 1 1584. 
ran. ib. 
The conſpirators ſeize on Sterling. p. 337 
The earl of Goury, one of the plotters being taken; 
- the others, loſing courage, quit the kingdom. ib. 
Goury is beheaded ar Edinburgh. ib. 
Elizabeth ſends Daviſion into Scotland, to indea- 
vor the gaining over the earl of Arran, in which 
he ſucceeds. | ib. 
The earl of Hunſdon for England, and the earl of 
Arran for Scotland, make a treaty, by which 


the latter promiſes to hinder the King's marrying 
for the ſpace of three years. ib. 
Elizabeth diſcovers Mary's ſecrets, the 


means of Gray the Scots embaſſador. ib. 
A conſpiracy is diſcovered in favor of Mary ; 
Throckmorton is ſeized; Paget and Charles 

Arundel withdraw into France. | ib. 


The Catholics indeavor to traduce the Queen, in 
accuſing her of having put a great many of _ 
ID, 


to death without any ground. 
The Queen reprimands the judges for being 


too 
ib. 


They 


ſevere. 


Sd 
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An? 1584. They maintain they never put any to death for their 
religion. | Page 337 

Elizabeth tranſports ſeventy prieſts, ſome of whom 

were condemned to death _ p. 338 

The Spaniſh embaſſador is diſcovered to have been 

ingaged in the plot formed to carry off Mary. ib. 

He is deſired to appear in the council, where he 

makes an ill defenſe ib. 


He is ſent out of the kingdom ib. 


The Queen ſends to inform Philip, who refuſes an 


audience to her envoy. ib. 
Throckmorton is hanged f ib. 
Elizabeth renews the negociation with Mary ib. 
The negociation is broke off. | ib. 
Diſcovery of another plot between the Pope, the 


King of Spain and the duke of Guiſe, tor the 
invaſion of England. ib. 339 
A general aſſociation is made in England to pro- 
ecute to death thoſe who attempt any thing 


againſt the Queen. P- 339 


Mary makes propoſitions to Elizabeth who refules 
to have any hand in them. ib. 
Mary is given in cuſtody to ſir Drue Drury ib. 


The Prince of Orange is murdered by Baltazar 
Gerard. | ib. 
The States- general confer the government of Hol- 
land and Zealand on Maurice, his ſecond ſon. 


p. 340 


The Engliſh fleet ſeizes on St. Jago of Cape Verd ; Ax' 1363. 
St. Domingo's capital, Carthagena, and burrs 
St. Antonio and Helena in Florida, afterwards 


return to England, loaded with booty. Page 343 
John Davis diſcovers a new paſſage. ib. 
Affairs of France. ib. 


Henry III is conſtrained by the duke of Guiſe, to 
for ſake the King of Navarre, to publiſh an edict 
againſt the Hugonots, and to join the duke to 
extirpate them. _— ib. 344 
The Prince de Conde is compelled to take refuge in 


England. | p. 344 
Elizabeth ſupplies him with fifty thouſand crowns, 


and lends him ten ſhips, with which he relieves 
Rochelle. ib. 
Gregory XIII dies; Sixtus V ſucceeds him ib. April. 


The earl of Leiceſter goes to Holland; the States January, 
declare him governor and captain general of the 1386. 
united provinces. 

Of which Elizabeth com 


ib. 
lains and reproaches the 
earl for having accept 


the dignity. ib. 


He forms ſchemes againſt the liberty of the United 
Provinces. ib. 
He returns to England. ib. 


Elizabeth propoſes an alliance with James for the 

defenſe of religion ib. 
The French embaſſador vainly oppoſes it. p. 345 
The treaty of alliance and ſtrict harmony between 


The duke of Parma lays ſiege to Antwerp. ib, | the two crowns is ſigned at Berwick. ib. 

The States take a reſolution to give themſelves up | A conſpiracy againſt the Queen. p. 346 

| to France; Henry refuſes their offers. ib. | Mary writes to Babington, one of the conſpirators 3 
June. The duke d' Anjou dies. ib. | five more join him to aſſaſſinate the Queen. ib. 
The duke of Guiſe renews the league ib. | Correſpondence by letters between Mary and the 
Decem. 31. He makes a particular league with the King of | conſpirators, ib. 
Spain, to place the cardinal de Bourbon on the | Gifford makes a full diſcovery to Walſingham, who 

throne after the death of Henry III in prejudi makes uſe of him to convey letters to Mary, 

of the King of Navarre. ib. and to bring back anſwers. ib. 

1585. Doctor Parry's plot, to kill the Queen diſcovered. ib. The conſpirators are ſeized, who accuſe one another 
He is executed. ib. and lay open the whole affair. p- 347 

The parliament ratifies the general aſſociation. ib. | All Mary's papers are ſeized. ib. 


They make a ſtatute for authorizing twenty-four 
commiſſaries named by the Queen, to make a 
ſearch after thoſe who ſhould excite any rebellion 
in the kingdom; attempt the Queen's life, or 
pretend any right to the crown. ib. 

Another act againſt the Papiſts. ib. 

The earl of Arundel is ſeized, on his leaving the 


kingdom. | P. 341 

The earl of Northumberland kills himſelf in the 
Tower. ib. 

Elizabeth manaced from diverſe quarters. ib. 


She ſends embaſſadors into Germany and Denmark 


to indea vor to ingage the Proteſtant Princes in a 


defenſive league with England. p. 342 
She ſends Wotton into Scotland, to break the 


match betwern James and the King of Den- 


mark's daughter. | £20 ib. 
Lord Ruſſel is ſlain on the frontiers of Scotland. ib. 
Elizabeth requires a reparation. 
She permits the fugitive Scots to return home. 


his enterprize and makes his eſcape. ib. 
The fugitives, returned to Scotland, ſeize on the 
| King's perſon; they are reſtored to their poſſeſ- 
ſions. ib. 343 
Colonel Stuart enters at Copenhagen upon the nego- 
- ciation of the King's marriage. p- 343 
Elizabeth refuſes the ſovereignty of the Low-coun- 
tries, which was propoſed to her. ib. 
She concludes a treaty with the States, by which 
ſhe ingages to give them ſuccor. ib. 
She makes the earl of Leiceſter general of her auxi- 
liary troops. | ib. 
She publiſhes a manifeſto, to juſtify her giving 
ſuccor to the States. ib. 
She ſends a fleet to America againſt the Spaniards. 


ib. 


ib. 
ib. 
Wotton attempts to carry off the King; he fails in 


Nave and Curle her two ſecretaries are arreſted. ib. 


Mary's paper are by ſubtility got out of the French 
| embaſſadors hands ib. 


Execution of fourteen conſpirators. ib. 


, 


| Elizabeth communicates authentic copies of Mary's 

letters to the French King. ib. 
The court reſolves to try and condemn Mary. ib. 
Elizabeth names her judges ib. 
Elizabeth's commiſſion. ib. October g. 


Mary refuſes to acklowlege the competency of her 
judges. : p. 348 
She at length determines to anſwer before them. ib. ditto 14. 


The judges meet in the caſtle of Fotheringay. ib, 
Mary appears before them. ib. 
They procred to her trial. ib. 
She requires to be heard in preſenſe of the Queen 


and her council, in parliament aſſembled. p. 351 

The court adjourns to Weſtminſter. ib. 

They meet in the Star- chamber and pronounce ſen- ditto 25. 

tenſe againſt Mary, containing her having tranſ- 

greſſed the ſtature of the foregoing year. p. 352 

The judges declare, their ſentence can be of no pre- 

| Judice to the King of Scotland. ib. 

The parliament aſſembles, and confirms the ſentenſe, Octob. 29. 
they petition the Queen to put it in execution. ib. 

She anſwers them in a manner which expreſſes her 
. perplexity, and uncertainty how to act. ib. 

She deſires both houſes to ſeek an expedient to ſave 

the Queen's life, without indangering the ſtate. 


p. 
The two houſes perſiſt in their demand. 15. 
The Queen anſwers them by a ſpeech much to the 
rpoſe of her firſt. ib. 
The parliament is prorogued. p. 355 


Mary informed of her ſentenſe; ſhe receives it with 
ib. 
The 


great reſolution. 


— 
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Ax' 1587. 


Feb. 1. 


ditto 2. 


ditto 28, The Queen of Scotland is beheaded. 


Willoughby is ſent in his ſtead, tho“ only to com- 


The French embaſſador makes ſollicitations in her 
favor. ? : Page 355 
The ſentenſe is publiſhed in London, Dec. ib. 
Mary writes to Elizabeth, to aſk certain favors, 
concerning her execution; her burial, and her do- 
meſtics. ib. 
The King of Scotland vainly intercedes for his 
mother. | ib. 
The French King ſends an embaſſador to Elizabeth 
ſeemingly to intercede for Mary, but in fact 

to haſten her death. ib. 
The French embaſſador is diſcovered to have cor- 
rupted two aſſaſſins to murder the Queen. p. 356 
The people loudly demand Mary's being put to 
death. 
Elizabeth gives Daviſon a writing under her own 
hand, by which ſhe commands him to draw u 
a commiſſion for Mary's execution, and to paſs 
it under the great ſeal ; at the ſame time with in- 
ſtruct ions not to communicate it to any living 
ſoul. | ib. 
She ſends to him to haſten the exccution of the 
order; and having learned it was already drawn 
up and ſealed, ſhe breaks out into a paſſion, pre- 
tending he was too expeditious ; nevertheleſs, ſhe 
does not take the order from him. ib. 
Daviſon, perplexed by the Queen's contrary ſteps, 
confers with one of the privy council, who in- 
forms the other members of the affair. 
The council unanimoũſly reſolves to have the com- 
miſſion put in execution; which is given to Beale, 
who, with two executioners, ſets out for Fother- 
inghay. f ; ib. 
After Beale's departure the Queen informs Daviſon 
ſhe had altered her refolution-3- however ſhe does 
not recall Beale, tho' ſhe had time enough. to do 
It. p- 357 
ib. 

For which Elizabeth expreſſes a great affliction. ib. 
She writes to the King of Scotland in her own 
juſtification. ib. 
Daviſon is accuſed of a miſtake, and of having diſ- 
obeyed the Queen's orders. ib. 
He is fined ten thouſand pounds ſterling, and to be 
impriſoned as long as the Queen pleaſes. ib. 
The King of Scotland immediately reſolves to re- 
venge the death of his mother; but his own in- 
tereſt made him ſtifle his reſentment. p. 358 
The Queen ſends: Drake with a fleet againſt the 
Spaniards 3 he does them a great deal of dam- 
age. 9.359 
Cavendiſh does them as much on the coaſt of 
Peru and Chili. ib. 
The United States complain of the earl of Leiceſter. 


| ib. 

They give Prince Maurice the command of their 
army. 3 15. 
The earl returns to Holland to ſuccor Sluys, 


which the duke of Parma beſieged; he does not 
ſucceed. : ib. 
He intends to reduce ſeveral towns at a time; but 
his deſign upon Leyden having been diſcovered, 
the Queen recalls him. ib. 


mand the Engliſn troops. ib. 
Elizabeth accepts the mediation offered her by 
Philip, to make a peace between this Prince and 
the States. ib. 
The negociation is begun; which the preparation 
of Spain interrupts. _ p. 360 
Bull of Sixtus V againſt which he abſolves her ſubjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, and makes over 
the kingdom to the firſt who gets ra of 
it. ib. 
Philip prepares a fleet, called the Invincible Armada, 
of hundred and fifty large ſhips, to invade Eng: 
land. ib. 


The duke of Parma brings an army 


ib. | 


ib. 


of thirty thou- An* 1387. 

land men on the coaſts of the Netherlands, with a 
deſign to join the fleet and make a deſcent in Eng- 
bs Page 360 

Elizabeth puts herſelf in a poſture of defenſe both 
by ſea and land. ib, 

The duke of Medina-Celi ſets out from the mouth June 3. 
of the Tagus with the Invincible fleet; they are 1588. 
ſcattered by a ſtorm. Mas 4,7 

They get together and ſet ſail from Corunna. ib. July 12: 

The Engliſh take ſeveral of the Spaniſh ſhips. ib. 

A ſea fight between the two flects with equal ad- ditto 24. 
vantage on either ſide, ib. 

The Engliſh and Dutch ſhips lying off the coaſts 
of Flanders, hinder the duke of Parma from 
puting to ſea. ib. 

The invincible fleet comes up as far as Calais. ib. 

Eight fire ſhips, ſent by the Engliſh admiral, ſtrike 
a terror among the Spaniſh, which ſcatter them- 
ſelves, ſome of them are taken by the Engliſh 
and others by the Zealanders. ib. 

The Spaniards reſolve to withdraw by the North 
ſea. p. 362 

Several of their ſhips run aſhoar on the coaſt of Scot- 
land and Ireland. ib. 

Philip without the leaſt emotion receives the news of 


this ill ſucceſs. ib. 
Elizabeth's public thankſgiving to God for this 

victory. ib. 
Death of the earl of Leiceſter. ib. Dec. 14. 


The duke of Parma lays lege 


to Bergen- op- Zoom; 
the vigorous reſiſtance o 


the Engliſh governor 
obliges him to break up the ſiege. ib. 
The King of France cauſes the duke of Guiſe and 
his brother to be murdered. ib. 
The King of Denmark having learned that James 
had taken ſome ſteps towards marry ing Catherine 
ſiſter to the King of Navarre, gives his daughter 
to the duke of Brunſwick. p. 363 
A conſpiracy formed by the earl of Huntley and 1589, 
Bothwell, - againſt the King of Scotland, is diſ- 
covered. 855 ib. 
The earl of Arundel is condemned to death; the 
Queen pardons him. e 
She ingages Drake and Norris to pay the expenſes 
of an expedition by ſea againſt Spain. ib. 
They ſet out from Plymouth, land at Corunna; April 5 
they carry the lower town by ſtorm ; they break 
up the ſiege of the higher town to march againſt 
the count d' Andrada, and kill three thouſand of 
his men. YA act a, pt 
They ſet fail for Portugal, where they take Penicha. 
5 | ib. 
Norris marches towards Liſbon, and reduces one 
of the ſuburbs; but Drake not being able to re- 
cover the Tagus with his fleet, Norris with- 
draws. ot Net 
Drake takes the town of Caſcaes and blows up the 
caſtle. a ib. 
He ſeizes on ſixty ſhips loaded with corn, belonging 
to the Hanſe-towns. ib. 
He takes Vigo, burns it, and returns to England. ib. 


The Hanſe-towns make their complaints. ib. 
The Queen declares their veſſels prizes. p. 364 


The confederates ſtir up almoſt all France to a re- 
bellion againſt Henry III, who is obliged to call 


the King of Navarre to his aſſiſtance. ib. 
He lays ſiege to Paris. ith. 0 
James Clement, a Benedictine monk, Kills him 

with a dagger. ib. 


Before he expired, he named the King of Navarre 
for his ſucceſſor, who took the name of Henry IV. 


ib. 
He aſks Elizabeth for ſuccor, who ſends him both 


money and troops. ib. 
The duke of Mayenne proclaims the old cardinal 
de Bourbon King. ib. 

0 James 
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liv 


Aw' 1589. James of Scotland marries the King of Denmark's 
ſecond daughter. Page 364 
1590. Henry IV wins the battle of Yvry againſt the duke 
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Bothwell having got together ſome troops ſurpriſes An” 1 594. 
Leith, Page 370 ; 
Having been worſted in a battle againſt the 79 

1 


of Mayenne; he blocks up Paris, and carries the | troops, he withdraws towards the frontiers. ib. 
ſuburbs. p. 365 | James alters his conduct and acts againſt the Catho- 
The duke of Parma obliges the King to raife the lics. ib. 
blockade, and afterwards withdraws to the Ne- | The Catholics form a project of procuring the crown 1595. 
therlands. ib. of England for the infanta Iſabella ; Philip makes 
Prince Maurice takes Breda by ſurprize. ib. rations to put it in execution. tb. 
The duke of Mercœur, with the aſſiſtance of the | The earl of Tir-oen rebels in Ireland. ib. 
Spaniards, reduces Bretagne. ib. | Henry requires a ſupply from Elizabeth, who com- 
Death of Walſingham and Randolph. 1b. | plains of him, and refuſes his requeſt. ib. 
1591. Elizabeth promiſes to ſuccor Henry IV. ib. | Elizabeth and James keep up a good harmony.p.37 1 
She ſends him three thouſand men. tb. | York and Williams are executed. ib. February: 


The earl of Eſſex leads three thouſand more, on Ferdinand de Velaſco enters Franche-comte with an April. 


condition that Henry beſieges Roan, ib. army of eighteen thouſand men. ib. 
Henry does not keep his word, and the earl of | The count de Fuentes enters Picardy and takes 
Eſſex returns to England leaving his troops with Catelet. ib. 


him. p. 366 
The Queen complains of Henry, who, to _ 
i 


her, inveſts Roan. | 


He beſiegeg Dourlens ; beats the French who came 
to reliews the town, and takes it by aſſault. ib. 
The Spaniards reduce Cambray. ib. 


The earl of Eſſex goes to the ſiege, notwithſtand- 
ing the Queen's poſitive order to the contrary. ib. 


Henry ſends Du Pleſſis Mornay to aſk aſſiſtance of 


Elizabeth, who obtains nothing. ib. 
The earl of Eſſex returns to England, and pacifies 
the Queen. ib. 
The duke of Parma raiſes the ſiege of Roan. ib. 


Ill ſucceſs of Thomas Howard's expedition againſt 


Henry ſends Lomenie to Elizabeth to aſk ſuccor ; 
the embaſſador being denied threatens the Queen. 

| ib. 

The Spaniards make a deſcent in Cornwal, and burn 
ſome villages. p. 372 
Henry complains of the States; they ſend him 
troops, money and corn. ib. 
Elizabeth demands the re-imburſement of the 


the Spaniſh fleets in the Indies. ib. 
Elizabeth makes a new treaty with Henry IV. ib. 
He violates the treaty, in imploy ing her troops in 
Normandy, in lieu of Bretagne. ib. 
The earl Bothwell, after having vainly attempted 
to ſeize the King's perſon, makes his eſcape into 


money ſhe had lent them. 
They make an agreement for a time with the 
geen. — ib. 
The Hanſe-towns complain againſt Elizabeth. ib. 
Raleigh, Drake and Hawkins enter upon new 
enterprizes in America, but with little ſucceſs. ib. 


1592. 


England. p. 367 | The two latter die in this expedition. ib. 
Sir Walter Raleigh takes a Spaniſh carrac of five | The earl of Tir-oen obtains a truce. ib. 1590. 
decks coming from the Indies richly laden. ib. | Henry IV beſieges La Fere. ib. | 
The Thames almoſt dry at London. ib. | Albertus the archduke lays fiege to Calais. ib. 
February. The parliament aſſembles. ib. Henry ſends to Elizabeth for aſſiſtance. ib. 
1593. They make an act againſt thoſe who don't aſſiſt at | Taking of Calais and Ardres, ib. 
the divine ſervice eſtabliſhed by law. ib. ib. 


| Elizabeth lends Henry ſome money. 
They grant the Queen a very conſiderable fupply- She fits out a fleet againſt Spain 1 hundred and 
— | ib. fifty fail, with twenty-two Dutch ſhips, under 


Elizabeth refuſes to deliver up Bothwell to King 


the command of admiral Howard. p- 373 
James, bur ſhe ſends him out of England. p. 368 | The earl of Eſſex is made general of the land 
He has the aſſurance to r before 'the King, | forces. ib. 
who ſeeing him ſupported by a powerful party is | The fleet a before Cadiz. ib. June 19. 
conſtrained to grant him his pardon. ib. | They attack the Spaniſh ſhips and oblige them to 
Henry IV changes his religion. ib. run aſhore ; two of them are taken and one 
He indeavors to juſtify himſelf with Elizabeth, who | burned. ib. 
writes to reproach him. bb. | The earl of Eſſex with eight hundred men, takes 
Henry continues to deceive the Queen, p- 369 Cadiz and plunders the town. ib. 
The . e of che King of Spain oblige li- | The merchant ſhips are burned. ib 
 zZabeth to make an c ve league with Henry | The town and ſome villages are fired. ib. 
* notwithſtanding the ſubjects of complaint ſhe had | The fleet returns to England with great booty. ib. 
againſt him. | ib. Robert Cecil is made ſecretary of ſtate, and fir 
Heſquet is hanged for indeavoring to perſuade the | Francis Vere governor of the Briel. ib. 


earl of Darby to take the title of King. ib. 

The earl dies by poiſon. ib. 

The earl de Fuentes and Don Diego d' Iberra govern 

6 the Low- countries. | ib. 
1594. They bribe two Portugueſe, and Roderigo Lopez 


The Queen again demands her money of the 
States. | ib. 


Offenſive and defenſive league between France and 
England; the States enter into the league. ib 

OE fits out a new fleet againſt England; which 
is 


a jew and phyſician to the Queen, to poiſon is ſcattered by a ſtorm. 374 
her. | | 95 ib. Prince Maurice wins the battle of Turnhout Le January. 
Lopez and his accomplices are executed. ib. the Spaniards. 5. 1597. 
It is diſcovered that Iberra had ſuborned Patric | Portocarrero takes Amiens by ſurpriſe. ib. March 


Cullin, Edmund York, and Richard Williams 
to the ſame intent, and to ſet fire to the fleet. ib. upon Ireland, fits out a fleet 
Cullin is executed. | ib. | the command of the earl of Eſſex and Raleigh; 
Elizabeth complains of theſe plots to the archduke | they return without any ſacceſs in their expedition. 
but to no effect. | ib. | | | ib. 
Henry IV having reduced Paris carries the war into | A Spaniſh fleet deſigned to make a deſcent in Corn- 
Bretagne. ib. | wal is diſperſed by a ſtorm, ib. 
Admiral Howard is made earl of Nottingham and 
the earl of Eſſex lord marſhal. ib. 
The diſpute of the Hanſe- towns revived. ib. 
Henry 


The Queen being informed Phi ip had a defi 
nſt Spain — 2 


Elizabeth intreats King James to act againſt the 
Catholics; the K ing makes her an anſwer little 
ſatisfactory. 


p. 370. 


Vou, IL 


of the II STOR Y 


of ENGLAND, 


May. Henry IV belieges Amiens. Page 
An' 1506. He requires of Elizaberh the ſupply of — ns” 
fand men. ib. 
The Queen offers to ſend the troops on condition he 
will pay them. ib. 
ib. 


1 to make a peace without her. 
Elizabeth juſtifies her conduct by the treaty. ib. 
September. She lends Henry money in lieu of ſending troops. ib. 
Taking of Amiens. ib. 

Henry privately negociates with Spain, upon which 

the Queen calls a parliament which grants her a 

conſiderable ſum. ib. 

1398. * concludes a peace with Spain, without his 
allies, ib. 

They complain to no purpoſe. ib. 

The Queen writes him a very reſenting letter. p. 376 

May 10. Henry's plenipotentiaries ſign the peace of Vervins 
without his allies. ib. 

June 12. He ratifies the peace. ib. 
Elizabeth makes a new treaty with the States. ib. 

The ear] of Tir-oen becomes formidable in Ireland. 

James inſiſts on being declared — bel 

of Elizabeth. ib. 

He writes to the Pope. ib. 

Edward Squire is ſeized in London for attempting 

to kill the Queen by poiſoning her ſaddle-bow. ib. 

September. Philip II dies. ib. 
He leaves the ſovereignty of the Low- countries as 


a dowry to Infanta Iſabella his daughter, in mar- 


ry ing her to Albert the archduke. ib. 
Philip III ſucceeds him. ib. 
The Queen gives the earl of Eſſex a box on rg 
=_— ib. 
The lord treaſurer William Cecil, baron Burleigh 
dies; lord Buckhurſt ſucceeds him in his poſt. ib. 
Affairs of Ireland. ib. 
1599. "=p province of Munſter in Ireland riſes in * 
ion. 

The earl of Eſſex is made lord lieutenant. p. 378 
March. He goes to Ireland, where he acts contrary to his 
inſtructions. ib. 
He treats with the earl of Tir · oen and grants him a 
truce. | ib. 
The Queen ſuſpects the earl of Eſſex and writes to 
tim in ſharp terms. | 379 
The earl of Southampton diſſuades him from the 
reſolution he had taken of going into England, 
with the flower of his troops, to revenge himſelf 
on his enemies. | | ib. 
He goes to England without leave; he makes but 
a weak juſtification for himſelf. ib. 
He is arreited. . _. | my ib. 
He makes his own apology ; and but an ill de- 
a. ib. 
The earl of Tir-oen breaks the truce. ib. 
The earl of Eſſex's friends cabal among the people. 

| 267 


October. The Queen aſſembles the council in which the earl's 
conduct is examined and condemned. ib. 
He gives himſelf up to devotion. ib. 
The archduke, to amuſe Elizabeth, propoſes a 


* 


e. 8 

1600. Tife earl of Tir-oen reduces the whole province of 
Ulſter; but lord Montjoy the new lord lieutenant 

of Ireland puts a ſtop to his progreſs. ib. 
Conference at Boulogne for a peace between Spain 

and England, fruitleſs. ib. 

July 2. Battle of Newport gained by Prince Maurice 
againſt the archduke. p. 380 

Clement VIII ſends two briefs into England, one to 

the Roman clergy, and the other to the people, 

by which he forbids the acknowleging any 
Sovereign after the death of Elizabeth, who does 

not by oath promiſe to maintain their religion 

with the utmoſt of his power. ib. 

The Ruthvens conſpire to kill the King of Scots; 


4 


he eſcapes; the two Ruthvens are killed and their An* 1600. 
accomplices condemned to death. Page 380 
Decree of the ſtates obliging thoſe who bore the 
name of Ruthven to charge it. ib. 
The Queen permits the ear] of Eſſex to retire to 
his own houſe, under the guard of ſir Richard 
Berkley. ib. 
He appears before the council, where he is accuſed 
of having failed in the obedience and deference ke 
owed the Queen. ib. 
He acknowleges himſelf guilty, and is condemned 
to loſe his poſts, and to be impriſoned during the 
Queen's pleaſure. ib. 
e Queen grants him his liberty, but orders him 
to keep from court. | i 
The Queen having refuſed him a requeſt, he forms 
rnicious ſchemes. p-. 381 
He ruins himſelf in the Queen's thoughts. ib. 1601. 
He writes to the King of Scotland, that a plot was 
made to deprive him of the crown of England in 
favor of the Infanta of Spain. ib. 


He draws together Preſbyterian miniſters, Catho- 


lics, and ſoldiers, and eſtabliſhes a council. ib. 
He, with his council, projects the ſeizing the palace, 
and the Queen's perſon. p. 382 
He is ſent for by the council; he deſires to be ex- 
cuſed. ib. 
He reſolves to ſtir up a rebellion in London. ib. 
The Queen ſends him three lords, whom he detains 
priſoners. | ib. 
He goes thro? the city to raiſe an inſurrection but 
cannot ſucceed. ib. 
He is proclaimed a traitor. i b 
He withdraws with much difficulty to his own houſe 
where he is inveſted. ib. 
He furrenders, and is ſent to the Tower; the other 
conſpirators alfo are impriſoned. p- 383 
Thomas Lee's execution. ib. Febr. 12. 
The earl of Eſſex and Southampton are condemned ditto 19. 
to death. ibo 
The earl of Eſſex diſcovers all his accomplices; he 


is very penitent. ib. 
He 1s beheaded. - ib. ditto 25: 
Some of his accomplices are executed; the Queen 
pardons ſeveral others. p. 384 
Embaſſy from the King of Scotland. = 
Begining of the ſiege of Oſtend. tb. July. 
Henry IV goes to Calais; Elizabeth and he reci- Auguſt. 
rocally compliment each other. ib. 
The Queen, upon complaint of the commons, abo- 


liſhes all monopolies. „ 
Don Juan d' Aguilar leads ſuccor to the earl of 
Tir-oen, and reduces Kinſale. ib. 
Tir-oen is defeated; the Spaniards withdraw. ib. 
Elizabeth equips a fleet againſt Spain. ib. 1602. 
Taking of a rich Spaniſh carac. ib. 
Gallies taken, by the Engliſh and Dutch * September, 
ib. 


from Spinola. \ 


Proclamation againſt Jeſuits. p. 386 
Confpiracy againſt Henry IV. ib. 
He beheads the marſhal de Biron. ib. 
The earl of Tir- oen ſubmits to the Queen. ib. 
Elizabeth falls ſic k. | ib. 


Her courtiers forſake her to pay their deference - 


the Scots King. ib. 
She names the King of Scotland for her ſucceſſor. ib. 
She dies. | ib. March 24. 
Her character. ib. 387 
| JAMES I. 
James VI King of Scotland is proclaimed at Lon- 
don, by the name of James I. p. 388 


James ſets out from Edinburgh to repair to — "4 5. 
London. 389 1603. 
He arrives at York ; the Engliſh peers meet him. ib. ditto 15. 
He arrives at Newark, and orders a cut- purſe to be 

hang' d without any other trial. * 
| 6 


” ©. mers - + + 


Iv1 


— 


Ax' 1603. He arrives at Theobalds, a houſe belonging to 
fir Robert Cecil, Whither the council goes to 
compliment him. Page 389 


May 4. He puts ſeveral Scots lords in his council. p. 390 
; He makes ſeveral knights and peers. ib. 
ditto 7. The earl-of Eſſex's ſon, and the earl of Southamp- 


ton, are reſtored to their liberty, eſtates and 
honors. 1b. 


He ſends for the Queen. P- 391 
June 7. Valentine Thomas is hanged. ib. 
ditto 8. Mr. de Roſny embaſſador from Henry IV arrives 


at London. ib. 
Embaſly from the archduke. Another from the 
King of Spain. p. 392 
The King retires to Wilton on account of the 
peſtilence in London. ib. 
The King repeats the letters of repriſals againſt 
the Spaniards. ib, 
The conſpiracy of the lords Cobham and Brook, 
ſir Walter Raleigh, and others, to place Ar- 
bella Stuart on the throne, is diſcover'd and 
the conſpirators ſeiz'd. ib. 
The King and Queen are crown'd. 3 
Proclamation forbiding thoſe who had any requeſts 
to make, going near the court till winter, on 
account of the plague. ib. 
The plague makes great havock. ib. 
The conſpirators are conducted to Wincheſter, 
where they are condemn'd and ſome executed. 
ib. 

Lord Cobham, ſir Walter Raleigh, and ſome 
others, are ſent back to the Tower. Sir Walter 
Raleigh remains there twelve years. ib. 
In the year 1603 the plague carried off in Lon- 
don 38242 ſouls. ib. 
The Catholics preſent a petition, the Puritans 
another. | ib. 
1604. Conference at Hampton court between the biſhops 
Jan. 14. and the Preſbyterians or Puritans, in which the 
King preſided. | p. 393 

James's threats to the Preſbyterian miniſters. ib. 


June 23. 


July 3. 


ditto 25. 
Auguſt 1. 


Nov. 4. 


Decem. 


Feb. 22. Proclamation ordering the Jeſuits to quit the | 


kingdom. p- 394 


Death of Whitgift archbiſhop of Canterbury. ib. 
Proclamation againſt the Puritans. 18 ib. 
March. Proclamation to aholiſh ſeveral abuſes. ib. 
Another againſt hunting. ib. 


ditto 25. * King and Queen make their entry into * 
on. ib. 

The parliament aſſembles. The King makes a 

ſpeech very artificial with regard to the go- 

vernment; very ambiguous with regard to reli- 

gion, and very clear with his deſign of uniting 

the two kingdoms. P- 395--400 

Act to confirm the King's title. Commiſſioners to 

examine the union of the two kingdoms. p. 401 

The people's diſcontent about religion; artifice of 

the Jeſuits to foment it. ib. 

The King aſſumes the title of King of Great 

Britain. | —— 

A difference between the King and commons. ib. 

June 16. The commons addreſs to the King, leting him 
July 7. Know their privileges. P. 402 
The parliament” is prorogu'd to the ſeventh of 

February 1604-5. joy 
ditto 18. The treaty of peace between England and Spain. 
„ 
Mar. 28. Earl of Nottingham ſent embaſſador extraordi- 
1605. nary to Spain. . 403 
April 19. W of Hertford is ſent embaſſador to Bruſ- 
{els ib. 

of 


| CIC, 
July 1. Affront to the Engliſh colors by a Dutch ſhip 
| ib. 


War. 


Novem. 4. Gunpowder plot diſcover'd; - particulars on it and 
P- 404, 405 
P. 406 


EE proceedings thereupon. 
ditto 9. The parliament aſſembles. 


A SUMMARY of ABRIGEMENT VII 


The parliament is prorogu'd to the twenty-firſt An' 1605. 


Proclamation ordering all jeſuits to leave the King- | 


of January, Page 407 Jan. 21. 
The lords Mordant and Sturton are condemn'd in June 3, 


large fines by the ſtar-chamber. ib. 
The parliament re- aſſembles. ib. 1606. 
Some of the conſpirators are executed. ib. 


The report of the King being kill'd at Oking is March 22. 
ſpread in London. ib 
Embaſſadots congratulate the King on the diſcovery April 24. 
of the powder plot. ib. 
Garnet and Oldcorn jeſuits, executed for the con- May 3. 
ſpiracy. ib. 
The parliament orders the oath of allegiance to ditto 21. 
be taken, and grants a large ſubſidy. ib. 
Urban VIII, forbids by a brief, all the Engliſh Ca- Octob. 21. 
tholics to take the oath of allegiance. p. 408 
IP — of November appointed to be kept as a 
oly-day. 
The parliament prorogu'd to the eighteenth 
November. p. 409 
Arrival of the King of Denmark at London. ib, July 1. 
The King of Denmark returns Auguſt fourteen, Auguſt 14, 
vid. note (1). ib. 
Arrival of the Prince Vaudemont, third ſon of the Sept. 23. 
duke of Lorrain. ib. 
The parliament aſſembles. ib. Nov. 18. 
The affair of * union of the two kingdoms is 
* ny ib. 
e King's ſpeech in parliament, to confirm the 1607. 
union of pra 8 * March 31. 
ib. 


ID. 
of ditto 27. 


The union is rejected. 
Inſurrection in Northamptonſhire. P. 4 
The parliament is prorogu'd to the ſixteenth 
November. ib. 
The earl of Tir-oen's flight. ib. September, 
The King's apology on the motives alleged by 
the earl for his flight. | ib. 
Negociations of peace with the Netherlands. ib. 
The proroguing of the parliament is continued to 
the nineteenth of February, 1609. ib. 
Jervis a prieſt and Thomas Garnet a jeſuit are 1608. 
executed. ib. April 11. 


10 
of July 4. 


Death of the earl of Dorſet high treaſurer. ib. ditto 9. 
The earl of Saliſbury ſucceeds him ib. 
Monopolies of cloaths and allom. ib. 


ban between the King and the Dutch concerning May 8. 
the fiſhery. ib. 
Bancroft per ſecutes the Puritans. ib. 
Negociations for peace between Spain and the 


United provinces. p- 411 
A truce for twelve years between Spain and the 1609. 
united provinces. January. 
The books of Cowell and Blackwood publiſhed, Feb. 19. 
concerning the abſolute power of the King ib. 


The people are diſpleaſed with the government. ib. 


The Catholics 'are favored. ib. 
The parliament aſſembles. ib. 
The King, by his high treaſurer, aſks money. p.412 


Nothing but oppreſſions is heard talk'd of in the 1610. 
houſe of commons. ib. 

The high commiſſion is complain'd of. ib. 

The King's ſpeech to both houſes, he advances 
maxims with which the commons are not pleaſed. 

| 413 

Henry, the King's eldeſt ſon, is, with great BS June 4. 
nity, created Prince of Wales. ib. 

Henry IV King of France kilPd by Ravaillac. p. 414 


dom before the fifth of July. ib. 
The parliament is prorogu'd to the ſixteenth of 
October. ib. July. 
Death of Bancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury: Abbot 
ſucceeds him. | 1b. Octob, 16. 
The parliament aſſembles, but are ill diſpoſed to 
the King. * ib. 
The King diſſolves the parliament by a proclama- 


The King's ſpeech concerning the plot. 


ib. 


tion. ib. 
Juliers 


— 


rn 
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Ax' 1610. 
February. 
1611. 


12 D 

obert Carr, a Scotiſh lad about twenty, 
the King's favorite. p. 415 

The King ſides with the Gomariſts againſt the 
Arminians. 5 ib. 

Carr made baron of Branſpeth, and viſcount Ro- 
cheſter, and privy couſellor. | p. 416 

Amours of the viſcount Rocheſter with the counteſs 

of Eſſex, | ih. 


Earl of Saliſbury's death. Suffolk made treaſurer. 
p. 417 


Page 414 | 
becomes 


1612. 


May. The body of Mary Stuart the King's mother is | Th 


removed to Henry VIPs chapel in Weſtminſter- 

Abby. ib. 

June. Lon Sanquir a Scots nobleman is hanged at 1 
on. ib. 


July. Sir Robert Sherley a Scotſman, arrives at London 


a quality of embaſſador from the King of Per- 
ia. 


ib. 
Octo. 16. Arrival of Frederick V Ele&or Palatine. ib. 
Nov. 12. Death of the Prince of Wales. ib. 


The Elector Palatine, and Maurice Prince of 

Orange, are made knights of the garter. p. 418 

1613. Marriage of the Elector Palatine, with Elizabeth 
Feb. 14+ the King's 1 5 ib. 
Aptil 28. They ſet out for Germany. ib. 
The earl of Eſſex's ſtory. ib. 

The viſcount Rocheſter's deſign to get the earl of 


Eſſex's marriage broke, and to marry the coun- 

teſs; his 4 Overbury oppoſing it, he in- 

duces the King upon another pretenſe, to ſend 

him to the Tower. ib. p. 419 

The counteſs of Eſſex accuſes her huſband of im- 
potency, and requires her being divoreed. ib. 

The marriage is annulled. 420 

Nov. 4. The viſcount Rocheſter is made earl of Somer- 
1 p· 421 

Decem. 26. 55 r the counteſs * * EE ib 
anyary, Overbury is poiſoned in t ower, by orders 
3 the n 42 of Somerſet. a ib. 
Death of the earl of Northampton. ib. 


The Preſbyterians are hindered to ſettle in New 


ſrom 


England. | p. 422 
Creation of knights baronets, ib. 

He ſells dignitics. | 

The earl of . Somerſet perſuades him to call a par- 
liament. p- 423 

1614. The parliament aſſembles. ib. 


April 5. Inſtead of granting money to the King, they ex- 


amine the peoples grievances. | ib. 

May They mo an addreſs to the King. ib. 
June 7. The King diſſolves the parliament. ib. 
He impriſons ſeveral members. ib. 

Account of the Electreſs's marriage expenſes. ib. 

The King exacts a benevolence. ib. 424 


July 15. The King of Denmark makes the King and Queen 

a ſecond viſit. p · 424 

Embaſly from Muſcovy. F ib. 

The ruin of the King's favorite is projected. ib. 

This year Hugh Middleton, authorized by an act 

of parliament, found means to bring water from 
Hertfordſhire, to ſupply all London. 

1615. George Villiers begins to come into favor. 


ib. 
The 


ing grows weary of the earl of Somerſet. 


| . 425 
He is informed of Overbury's being nals 


| 426 
Somerſet and his accomplices in ee 
arreſted. tl 4:4; 
October. The earl and counteſs of Somerſet, with their ac- 
complices are condemned, and after wards pardon- 


N © | Þ- 427 
ovemb. Their accomplices are executed. ib. 
Death of Arabella Stuart. p. 428 


George Villiers is looked upon as favorite, and be- 
comes very powerlul. ib. 


ib. 


1616, Diſpute between the King and judges of the king- | 


- 


dom, concerning the royal prerogative ; the Ax' 1616. 
council decides in the King's favor. Page 428 
Judge Edward Coke, is divefted of his imploy- 
ment, p. 429 
The chancellor Elleſmere returns the great ſeal to 
the King. | | ib. 
Francis Bacon is made keeper of the great ſeal, and 
afterwards chancellor. ib. 
Prince Charles created Prince of Wales. ib. 
The King projects the marrying the Prince to 
Mary Infanta of Spain. ib. 
e King gives up the towns in Holland mort- June 14. 
gaged to Elizabeth. p- 430 
The earl of Suffolk lord treaſurer is accuſed of miſ- 
management, and condemned to pay thirty 
thouſand pounds. P- 43 
The 3 ſpeech in the ſtar- chamber. ib. 
George Villiers is created baron of Whaddon, and Auguſt 17. 
viicount Villiers, and earl of Buckingham. 
432 
Marco Antonio de Dominis, archbiſhop of Soles; 1617. 
arrives in England, and imbraces the Proteſtant 
12 ion. a ib. . 
e King takes a journey to Scotland. 433 May. 
He — Preſbycerianifan, and ae 


the Scots. ib. 
Buckingham made privy counſellor of Scotland. 
He returns to England. p. 434 Auguſt. 


He permits the le to divert themſelves on Sun- 
days and Holidays after divine ſervice, and 
writes a book on this ſubject, which he orders to 
be read in churches. ib. 

All the family of the favorite is promoted. p. 435 

His mother being a Catholic, favors thoſe of her 
own religion. | ib. 

Sir Walter Raleigh returns from his ſucceſsful 
voyage to Guiana, which he undertook by 
commiſſion from the King. ib. October. 

By the intrigues of the count de Gondomar the 
Spaniſh embaſſador, fir Walter Raleigh is be- 
headed, by virtue of a ſentence given againſt 


him in 1603. E N ib. 1618. 
The King and people are diſſatified with each 

other. p- 436 
Murmurs againſt the favorite. | ib. 


The King ſigns five articles, containing the preli- 
minary agreements for the match between his 
ſon, and the Infanta of Spain. 7 

Affairs of Germany. ib. 

Commotions in Bohemia. | ib. May. 

The Emperor levies an army in the Low-countries 

under the earl of Bucquoy. _ P. 438 

The Spaniſh court amuſes James, leaſt he inter- 
meddle in the affairs of Bohemia. ib. 

The earl of Northumberland obtains his liberty. ib. 16792 

Williams made privy counſellor. ib. 


Death of the Queen. ib. March 2. 
ID, 


The King's illneſs. b 
Death of Matthias the Emperor. p. 439 ditto 19. 
Ferdinand of Auſtria is proclaimed King of Bohe- | 
mia. 5 ib. 
He is elected Emperor. ib. 
Frederick V Eledtor Palatine, ſon-in-law to King "= aha 
James, 1s elected King of Bohemia. ib. * 
James uſes his indeavors to make him deſiſt from 
his right. | ib. 


ames vainly interpoſes to procure a peace be- , 
: tween Frederick and the Emperor, BE 440 oe 


Philip III leaves an army in the Low-countries 
to invade the Palatinate; at which James takes 
offenſe, and is amuſed by Spinolaa. ih. 

He is prevailed upon to ſend 2200 Men into the 

Palatinate, under the leading of Horatio de 


Vere. n 5 ib. 441 
The 2200 Engliſh join the troops belonging to 
Frederick's allies. * 441 Aug. 31. 


ib. 
The 


The campain is begun late in the Palatinate. 
P 


A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT Vor II 


ANn* 1620. The Elector of Saxony ſubdues Luſatia. Page 441 
The duke of Bavaria joins Bocquoy. ib. 


Nov. 7. Battle of Prague, wherein Frederick's army is de- 
feated. | ib. 
Frederick takes refuge in Holland. ib. 


James vainly intercedes to Lewis XIII, in favor 

of the Hugonots. p. 442 
He takes falſe meaſures to ſave the Palatinate. ib. 
He ſuffers himſelt to be led away by Gondomar 


the Spaniſh embaſſador. ib. 
The duke of 47 ap letter to Gondomar ib. 
Lord Conway is made ſecretary of ſtate. p. 443 
Montague high treaſurer is ſtrip'd of his polt ; 
Cranfield ſucceeds him. ib. 
Marriage of the earl of Buckingham. tb. 


The King convenes a parliament to raiſe money 
on pretenſe of ſaving the Palatinate. ib. 
The parliament aſſembles. p. 444 
Jan. 30. The King's ſpeech to the parliament. ib. p. 445 
The parliament grants the King a ſupply of mo- 
p- 


ney. 
Lex Digby is ſent to Vienna. ib. 
Several petitions laid before the parliament, con- 
cerning monopolies. ib. 
Sentenſe of the houſe of lords againſt Michel and 
ib. 
of his poſt, by a ſen- 


Monpeſſon monopolizers. 
Chancellor Bacon is ſtriped 
tenſe of the houſe of lords. 


, ib. 2 447 
Two parties are formed in England, one for the | 
King, and the other for the people. Origin of 


Whig and Tory. | p. 447 

June 4. The King adjourns the parliament. ib. 
The commons pretend the King has no right to 

- adjourn the parliament. The lords refuſe to con- 

cur with them. ib. p. 448 
Declaration of the commons, on their being ad- 
journed ; concerning the Palatinate. Pp. 448 

July. Doctor John Williams is made keeper of the great 
ſeal | ib. 


8 b 
The U Palatinate is loſt in chis in, and 
the — Palatinate violently — a 
Death of Philip III. He is ſucceeded by his fon 
Philip IV. uy 8 . 
James vainly negociates to retrieve his ſon- in- law's 


affairs. He is amuſed by the Emperor, the arch- 
duke, and the King of Spain. p. 449 
Succeſs of Digby's embaſſy. ih. 
Death of the archduke. ib. 


Satisfaction offered Ferdinand by King James, in 

the Palatinates name. ib. 
The Emperor ſends an embaſſador to amuſe him. ib. 
James aſſembles the parliament on Digby's return. 


446 | 


Lord Digby is made earl of Briſtol, and ſent Aw' 162 
to Madrid, to conclude the marriage of the L 
Prince. | Page 461 

Gage is ſent to Rome to obtain a diſpenſation. ib. 


All the recuſant priſoners are ſet at liberty. ib. 
Sir Richard Weſton is ſent to Bruſſels to negociate 
with the Infanta Iſabella, concerning the Palati- 
nate. rum 462 
Heidelberg and Manheim taken; Frankewdal is - 


ſieged in November. Negociations at Bruſſels. ib. 
The King ſuffers himſelf to be impoſed on by all, 
and deceives himſclf by falſe meaſures. p. 463 
. His letter to the earl of Briſtol. ib. 
Gage arrives from Rome with the conditions on 
which the Pope offers the diſpenſation. p. 464 
The King reſolves to accept them, ſaving ſome few Sept. g. 
trifles. c p. 466 
He gives the earl of Briſtol orders to conclude the 
marriage. ib. 
The King of Spain looking on theſe conditions as 
very advantageous for the Catholic religion, at 
length conſents to the marriage. ib. 
The duke of Bavaria is made Elector in lieu of January. 


the Elector Palatine. - 467 
Truce of fifteen months concluded at on for March 27. 
ib. 1623. 


the Palatinate. 
F rankendal is depoſited in the Infanta Iſabella: ib. 
The King accepts all the conditions propoſed by the 
Pope, concerning the marriage. ib. 
The earl of Briſtol agrees to every thing with the 
; Spaniſh court, and to the time for celebrating the 
| marriage. Nothing more is wanting but the diſ- 
penfation'; however no ſtipulation is made con- 
cerning the Palatinate, notwithſtanding the 
King's expreſs commands. ib. 
The marquis of Buckingham perſuades the Prince 
of Wales to go into Spain, to which James hag 
the weakneſs to conſent. ib. 468 
The Prince ſets out incognito. p. 468 Febr. 17. 
He arrives at Madrid ; he is not permited to ſee March 7. 
the Infanta in private. ib 
The diſpenſation is waited for. 
Pope Gregory XV writes to the Prince. 
The Prince's anſwer. 


ib, 
P. 469 May 19. 
ib. June. 20. 


. — * adds new conditions. ib. 
ing grants every thing. p. 470 
He ſigns the articles, and ſends them to Madrid. ib. 
Buckingham created duke. P. 473 
4 in favor of Papiſts. ib. 
ath of Pope G P- 
Urban VIII ira. him. FO 


ib. Auguſt 6, 
Urban delays the diſpenſation, waiting the conver- 


pi. 456 |  fion of the Prince of Wales. "2" 
The keeper's, Digby's, and the treaſurer's | The Prince refolves to break off the match. ib- 
| ſpeeches. | ib. He uſes artifice to retire from Spain. ib. 
The commons remonſtrance. ib. 432 | He arrives at Portſmouth. - ib. p. 475 O 5: 
James offended at the manner of it. p. 452 | The King conſents to the breaking off the match. iv. 
is letter to the ſpeaker, bb. The earl of Briſtol is recalled. ib. p. 476 
A petition from the commons. ib. p. 453 | The King calls a parliament. P- 477 
1223 anſwer to the petition. p. 454, 455, 456 | Project of a match between the Prince, and the 1624. 
he commons proteſtation. p. 456, 457 inceſs Henrietta Maria, fifter of Lewis XIII 
James eraſes this proteſtation from the journal | King of France. | bby | 
book. wa p. 457 | The parliament aſſembles. The King's ſpeech. ib. Feb 10 
The parliament diſſolved. 1b. | The duke of Buckingham declares the reaſons for 9 


Proclamation forbiding to ſpeak of ſtate affairs. 

| P. 458 

Several members are impriſoned. ib. 
Cauſe of the difference between King and commons. 
Remarks on it. 4 ib. 
The Armenians, and the Catholics, ſide with the 
King's party. | p. 460 
The King loſes his intereſt in foreign countries, 
where ſeveral Paſquins are wrote againſt him. ib. 
1622, He exacts a benevolence from his „ ag p. 461 


- \ 


Abbot archbiſhop of Canterbury kills a man by 


accident, as he was ſhooting at a deer; he with- 
draws from the council. 


ib. 


breaking off the match; the parliament applaud 

Re, p. 478 
The parliament adviſes the King to break off the 

match, and promiſes him ſupplies. p. 479 
Petition of both houſes to the King. p. 480 
His anſwer. ' ib. 
The Spaniſh' embaſſador privately gives the King 

an information againſt the Prince, and the duke 

of Buckingham, P. 481 
The Prince and duke of Buckingham ſuſpected. ib. 
The duke on the point of being diſcarded. ib. 
He is ene 

his deienſe, 


to diſgrace the earl of Briſtol ; 


p. 482 
James 
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An' 1624. James ſends 6000 men into Holland, Page 482 
egociation ia France for the Prince's marriage. ib. 

Lewis ſends the biſnop of Ambrun to the King. ib. 

Private conferences betweeen the archbiſhop of 


Ambrun and the King. P. 483 
Life of cardinal Richelieu. p. 484 
Nov. 10. The match is concluded in Paris. ib 


Articles of the marriage. ' ib. 485 

The King gives the carl of Mansfield an army for 

the Palatinate. p. 486 

He demands Frankendal: from the Infanta, who 

grants it; but he cannot place a garriſon in it, 

not having ſtipulated a paſſage for his men thro? 

the Emperor's dominions. ib. 

December. The earl of Mansfield embarks with his army; 
France refuſes him a paſſage; his army diſ- 

Jan. & Feb. rſes. ib. 487 
1625. Dfficulties concerning the diſpenſation, p-. 487 
March 27. Death of James I. ib. 


CHARLES: I. 
gow funeral | p. 491 
ing Charles's marriage celebrated at Paris. The 
duke of Chevreuſe proxy for the King. ib. 
May 24. The duke of Buckingham arrives at Paris to re- 


ceive the new Queen, ib. 
June 12. The Queen imbarks at Bologne. ib. 
She arrives at Dover. ib. 


The marriage is conſummated at Canterbury. ib. 
The King and 1 arrives at London. ib. 
a 


The parliament aſſembles. ib. 
The King demands money to make war againſt 
Spain. p. 492 


Both houſes preſent a petition to the King againſt 
Popiſh recuſants; which the King approves. ib. 
Montague is brought to the bar of the houſe of 


commons, for publiſhing a book declared con- 

trary to the laws. ib. 
The King brings the cauſe before council. ib. 
Laud looked on as head of the Arminians. ib. 
The commons grant the King two ſubſidies, Which 

he accepts, but aſks more. ib. 


of the plague. f p. 493 
While the parliament was adjourned, the King lends 


France ſix ſhips to be ſeat againſt Rochelle, ib. 


Aug. 1. The parliament re- aſſembles at Oxford. ib. 
The commons examine grievances, and complain 


againſt Buckingham, Neile and Laud, ib. 


dittto 3. The King cauſes both houſes to come before him, 
and aſks them money. ib. 

The parliament complains of the King's having 
pardoned a jeſuit, under ſentence of death, the 

day after he had favorably anſwered. their peti- 


tion againſt the recuſants, and ſome other griev- | 


vances. ib. 
The King favorably anſwers every particular article 

of the petition. ib. 494, 495 | 

ditto 11. The commons declaration. P- 496 | 
ditto 12. The King diſſolves the parliament. ib. 
September. The King borrows money. ib. 
Negociation at the Hague for a league againſt 
Spain. ib. 
The King fits out a fleet. ib. 
Oct. 2. The fleet ſets fail for Cadiz, under the command of 
Edward viſcount Wimbleton. p. 497 
Novemb. The fleet returns having done nothing. ib. 
December. The King calls a parliament to meet on the ſixth 
of February. ib. 


Order to all who have 401. per annum, ſterling, 

rent or upwards, to come and receive the order 

of knighthood before the King's coronation. ib. 

Feb. 2. The King is crowned. ib. 
The parliament aſſembles; lord Keeper's ſpeech. ib. 

The commons examine grievances. p- 498 

Report of a commitee againſt Montague's book; 
intitled, ++ Appeal to Czlar.” - ib. 


| The parliament adjourned. for eight days, on ac- 
July 11. The parliament is adjourned to Oxford on account | ib 


Popiſh recuſants. Page 498 
The King ſends to the commons to aſk money. ib. 
The lords preſs the commons on this ſubject, at 


which they take offenſe. P- 499 
His Majeſty's letter to the ſpeaker, ib. 
The commons examine the duke of Buckingham's 

conduct; their anſwer to the King. . 500 
The King writes to the ſpeaker, to preſs their 

granting the ſupply of money. ib. 


The ns ſends a ſecond letter to the ſame pur- March 7. 
poſe. ; ib. 

The commons promiſe to aſſiſt the King, ſaying 
they do not doubt but the King will liſten, to 
their remonſtrances on grievances, 


ib. 
The King accepts the offer, but refuſes the condi- 


tions. | ib. 
The houſe declares the duke may be impeached 
upon a public rumor. | ib. 
Tde King ſharply complains of it. ib. 


The houſe of commons paſs their vote for grant- 
ing the King three ſubſidies, and three fif- 


teeenths, ib. 
They continue to examine the conduct of his favo- March 29. 
rite, ) 


ite. ib. 1626. 
The King cauſes both houſes to meet at White 


hall, and ſeyerely reproaches the commons by 
the keeper of the great ſeal. | 501 
The commons are highly diſcontented at the King's, 
and the lord keeper's expreſſions. p. 503 
The duke of Buckingham, in a conference with 
both houſes excuſes the King, and from thence 
takes an opportunity to juſtity himſelf. ib. 
The commons remonſtrance to his Majeſty. ib. 
The earl of Briſtol's petition to the lords, to be 
admited to ſit in parliament, - p. 505 
The King ſends him a ſummons, at the ſame time, ditto 31. 
orders him not to make uſe of it. ib. 
Remonſtrance of the commons on the ſpeech made April. 
15 A King, and the lord keeper at White- 
ib. 


count of the Eaſter holidays. . 
The commons draw up articles of impeachment 
| againſt the duke, and aſk him if he has any thing 
to ſay ; the King conſents to his proſecution. ib. 
The lords will not let him anſwer. ib. 
The commons add to the articles of impeachment, 
that of the plaiſter and potion given to King 

mes. ib. 
'T be King cauſes the ear] of Briſtol to be impeach- 


| . ib. 
The earl of Briſtol preſents the lords with the arti- May 1. 
cles of impeachment againſt the duke of Buck - 
ingham, and lord Conway ſecretary of ſtate. ib. 
' The: commons give into the lords, the articles of ditto 8. 
| Impeachment againſt the duke of Buckingham; 
' Diggs opens againſt him, and Elliot concludes. 


The King ſends them to the Tower. . 506 
The King goes to the houſe of lords to juſtify the ditto 11. 
duke. ib. 507 
The commons require the duke may be commited. 
Þ- 50 
They expreſs their diſcontent on the ;aprifonmnas 
of their members. ib, 
The King ſets them at liberty. bby 
A difference between the King and the houſe of lords, ditto 19. 
occaſioned by the earl of Arundel's confine , © 
ment, ib. 
The King releaſes the earl of Arundel. ib. 


The duke of Buckingham is made chancellor of June 2. 
Cambridge in lieu of the earl of Suffolk. p. 508 

The commons oppoſe and the King maintains the 
election. ib. 

The duke's defenſe before the lords upon the articles ditto 8. 
of his impeachment. ib 


The King ſends to preſs the ſubſidy bill. 


ib. ditto 9. 
The | 


| 


1 


The King orders the judges to proceed againſt Ax 162 5 


| 
| 
| | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


oy 


Ik 


ASUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT 


Vol. II. 


Ax' 1626, 


June 15. 


Aug. 27. 


1627. 
Febr. 27. 


Nov. 9. 


Jan. 19. 
March 17. 


os 
ditto 22. 
ditto 24. 


1628, 


The commons petition the King concerning the 
recuſants, and name about fifty-nine in public im- 
ploys. Page 508, 509 

Anſwer of the commons to the King's laſt meſſage 
upon intelligence the parliament was to be diſ- 
ſolved. : ib. 

They immediately draw up a declaration againſt 
the duke, and a remonſtrance upon tonage and 
poundage. ib. 510 

The King diſſolves the parliament. p- 510 

The commons remonſtrance not preſented; ib. 512 

The King publiſhes a declaration dated the thirteenth 
of June, to juſtify his diſſolving the parlia- 
ment. p. 513--515 

Proclamation, forbiding the publiſhing the declara- 
tion and the remonſtrance. p. 516 

Another prohibiting any ſermon or writing for or 


againſt Arminianiſm. ib. 
Commiſſion for compounding with the Popiſh re- 
cuſants. ib. 
The city of London refuſes lending the King an hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling. ib. 
Orders to the maritime towns to furniſh ſhips; Lon- 
don can obtain no diminution. 1b, 
Orders of the council on this ſubject. ib. 


The King, under the name of Benevolence, inacts 
from private people the three ſubſidies and three 
fifteenths, which had been granted by the com- 
mons. | ib. 

The King of Denmark is defeated by Tilly, ib. 

Charles, to aſſiſt the King of Denmark, borrows 
money from all his ſubjects upon commiſſion un- 
der the great ſea]. ib. 

Inſtructions to the commiſſioners. ib. 

Soldiers are quartered in the counties by tickets in 

rivate houſes contrary to cuſtom, p. 517 

Randal Crew, lord chief juſtice of the kingdom, is 
turned out of his imployment for refuſing to lend 
money to the King. ib. 

Thoſe who refuſe to lend are greatly oppreſſed. ib. 

Sibthorp's ſermon to incourage paſſive obedience. ib, 

Another ſermon on the ſame ſubject preached before 
the King by Manwaring. p-. 518 

The archbiſhop ſuſpended for refuſing to approve 
the ſermons. W 

The King diſmiſſes the Queen's French domeſtics. 


p. 519 
Charles declares to the council his motives of mak- 
ing war on France. ib. 


The duke of Buckingham commands the fleet 
againſt France, without any declaration of war. 
p. 520 

The Rochellers refuſe him the entry of their town. ib. 
He makes a deſcent in the iſle of Rhee, and beſieges 
the fort St. Martin. ib. 
The duke leaves the iſle of Rhee, having ſuffered 
great loſs. ib. 
Complaints againſt the government and Bucking- 
ham. ib. 
The Rochellers aſk aſſiſtance of the King. ib. 
The King calls a parliament to meet the ſeventeenth 
of March. p. 521 
He releaſes the priſoners who were confined on 
account of the loan. | ib. 
The parliament aſſembles; the King aſks TREE, 


ID. 
A writing handed about among the people, intitled, 


a ſpeech without doors. p- 323 
The commons examine grievances. ib. 
The King preſſes them on the ſubſidy bill. His de- 

mands. i p. 524 
Meſſage concerning Buckingham. ib. 
A ſecond meſſage from the King to the com- 
mons. ib. 
Five ſubſidies voted. ib. 
Charles hinders the houſes from adjourning at 


Eaſter, ib. 


He preſſes the commons about a ſupply ; who refolve Ax* 1628. 
that ſupply and grievances go together. Page 52 5 
Both houſes petition the King againſt the billeting March 31 
ſoldiers on private houſes. ib. 526 l 
The King's reply. p- 527 
Propoſitions made by the lords touching the peti- 
tion of right. P- 528 
Rejected by the commons. ib. 
The King ſends for both houſes to Whitehall. ib. 


Lord keeper's ſpeech to them. ib. 
Coke moves the houſe to diſpatch the ſubſidy bill. 
« 52 
The King requires their taking his word. 4 ib. May. 1. 


He ſends word to the houſe he deſigns to prorogue ditto 2. 
the parliament, ib. 
The commons anſwer to diverſe meſſages, that they ditto 3. 
will truſt to the King, but they cannot forſake the 
intereſt of the public. ib. 
The King anſwers by the keeper of the great ſeal 
that they ought to truſt to his word. p. 530 
Another meſſage for retarding the petitionof right. Ib. ditto 6. 
Vote of the commons that a vocal promiſe from 
the King is not a ſufficient ſecurity, and cannot 
be taken for the King's promiſe, when not made 
in parliament. ' p- 531 
The commons fix times of the ſubſidy's payments 
before the bill paſſed. ib. | 
Letter from the King in which he maintains the ditto 12. 
right of impriſoning, without ſpecifying for what 
cauſe in the warrant. ib, 
The houſe gives it no attention. p. 532 
The lords ' propoſe the inſerting a clauſe in the ditto 17. 
petition of right. ib, 
The commons make appear this clauſe would de- ditto 23. 
ſtroy the petition. | ib 


The King goes to the parliament ; his ſpeech. ib. June 2: 

The lords agree- with the commons to preſent 8 
petition without any addition. ib. 

Petition of right. ib. 


The King's anſwer. p. 533 

The commons are not well pleaſed at it; they re- ditto 3. 
take the grievances into conſideration. p. 534 

Sentenſe againſt Manwaring, who is declared in- 
capable of any eccleſiaſtical dignity. ib. 

Me from the King to the commons, telling ditto 5. 
them he deſigned to prorogue the parliament the 
eleventh, and forbad their moving any new 
affair. : ib. 

He orders their breaking up till next day. ib. 

The ſpeaker carries a more favorable meſſage from ditto 6. 
the King to the commons. ib. 

The houſe examines a privy ſeal by the King, to 
— foreign troops into the kingdom; the com- 
miſſion is produced and the evidences are exa- 
mined. ; ib, 

The King goes to the parliament, and gives his ditto 2 
aſſent to the petition of right. p. 535 

The commons examine a commiſſion under the 
King's hand dated in February, to raiſe money 
by impoſition, or otherwiſe. ib. 

Conference of both houſes on this ſubject. ib. 

New debates concerning the duke of Bucking- 
ham. 1 


Reſolved that the duke was the cauſe of all the evils ditto 1 3. 
of the kingdom. ib. 
Remonſtrance againſt the duke. ib. 538 


The commons remonſtrance on tonage and pound- 
Age. P. 539 | 
The King goes to the parliament ; he gives his ditto 26, 
- aſſent to the ſubſidy bill, and prorogues the houſe 
to the twentieth of October. | P. 540 
Proclamation to ſuppreſs Manwaring's ſermon, con- 
demned by the parliament. p. 541 
Another againſt prieſts and jeſuits, and the titular 
biſhop of Chalcedon. ib. 
Sir Richard Weſton a Catholic, is made earl of July 16. 
Portland, and high treaſurer. ib. 
William 
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An' 1628. William Laud is made biſhop of London. Page 541 
Mont is made biſhop of Chicheſter. ib. 
Aug. 23. The duke of Buckingham aſſaſſinated by Felton. ib. 
Commiſſioners to compound with recuſants. ib. 

September. The fleet ſets ſail from Portſmouth to relieve 
chelle. | ib. 
ditto 20. The Engliſh fleet appear before Rochelle but were 


prevented by cardinal Richelieu. ib. 

October 1. The parliament is prorogued to the tenth of Jan. ib. 
ditto 20. Taking of Rochelle. db. 
Rolls, Vaſſal, and Chambers, merchants of Lon- 


don, refuſe to pay tonage, &c. ib. 

Their goods are ſeized on the ſame account. ib. 

Jan. 20. The parliament aſſembles. ib. 
The King ſends for both houſes. ib 


His ſpeech concerning tonage and poundage. p. 542 


ditto 26. The commons examine matters of religion. ib. 
Vow of the lower houſe concerning religion; ib. 
They petition for a faſt. fb 


Declaration of the commons to the King. ib. 

The King ſends to forward the bill of tonage, &c. ib. 

The commons take into conſideration religious 
grievances. ib. 

Laud's character. ib. 

Febr. 4. Debate in the houſe of commons on the ama- 
tion prohibiting all diſputes on Arminianiſm ; 

Laud and Montague are ſuſpected of having 

procured it. p. 543 

ditto 19. New diſputes on account of tonage and poundage. 
P- 544 


March 2. The ſpeaker refuſes to pro ſe a queſtion moved 
had contrary orders 


in the houſe, ſaying, 

from the King, and to adjourn the houſe to 
the tenth of March z he would have retired, but is 
forced to ſtay till a proteſt is drawn up. ib. 


Proteſtation againſt the levying tonage and * 


N | ib, 
The houſe is adjourned to the tenth of March. ib. 
Proclamation for diſſolution of the parliament on the 

tenth of March. . 
ditto 4. Several members are impriſoned. ib. 
The King's ſpeech at the diſſolving the * 

I 
1629, Queſtions propoſed by his Majeſty's judges concern- 
ing the impriſoned members. p. 545 
The attorney general informs againft the impriſoned 
members. | ib. 
Alderman Chambers condemned by the Star-cham- 
ber to pay a fine of twenty thouſand pounds for 


ib. | 


| celebrates the Lord's ſupper with extraordinary Ax' 1631- | 
ceremonies. _ 1 44. 4111.1 Page: $54 
Monopoly on cards; another on ſoap. p. 555 
Three miniſters of Oxſord condemned for preaching _ 
againſt Arminianiſm, 6. 
Proclamation forbiding the gentry to quit their June 10. 
country houſes to live in London. ib. 
miſſioners appointed to puniſh thoſe who had, ditto 16. 
contrary to their orders, inlarged the city of Lon- 
don by new buildings. ib. 
The city of London fined fifteen hundred marks May. 
for the death of Lamb, killed in a tumult. ib. 
Attempts to eradicate Puritaniſm. ib. 
Trial and condemnation of Sherfield, reader of Sa- December. 
liſbury ; for taking down windows in a church, 
in which was ſome images. p. 456 


ib. 


York. | ib. 1633. | 
Remarks on the council of York. ib. | 
The King ſets out for Scotland. p. 557 May 13 | 
He arrives at Edinburg; ib 


e is crowned. - 14 ib. June 16. | 
The parliament of Scotland aſſembles; they give ditto. 28. 0 

him a large ſubſidy. ib. | 
The King makes uſe of ſome violence to get two 


acts paſſed in parliament, at which the people are 
diſcontented. 


* 8 

The Puritans perſecuted in England. / 
Oath ordained by the biſhop of Wincheſter in the 
viſit of churches. ib 


Laud made archbiſhop of Canterbury on the death Auguſt 6. 
of Abbot. p. 559 
James duke of York born, October 13. ib. 

Juſtice Richardſon is obliged to revoke a decree 
made againſt the feaſts of the dedication of 
churches. ib. 
The King orders divine ſervice to be celebrated in 
his chapel at Edinburg, according to the manner 
of the church of England, at which he com- 
mands his council and judges of ſeſſions to be 
1 p. 560 
airs of the church of St. Gregory. p- 561 

Condemnation of, Pryn, for the book intitled, Hi - February. 

ſtrio-Maſtrix. ib. 1634. 

The firſt writ for ſhip money to the city of LO 
| p. 562 
The city of London's petition to the King. Ip. 563 
Laud forbids the Walloon and French churches; 


having refufed to pay the duties on tonage and | the Engliſh church at Rotterdam, and the regi- 
poundage. | ib. 551 ments in the ſervice of the United Provinces, 
The impriſoned members fined. p. 546 | to imploy any Preſbyterian miniſter, and injoins  _ 
Libels diſperſed againſt the King's counſellors. ib. them to conform to the church of England. ib. 16 35. 
The King's declaration to ſatisfy the people on his | A great number of people accuſed of having tranſ- March. 
diſſolving the parliament. ib——551 greſſed the prohibition to reſide in London. p. 56e 
Proclamation againſt falſe rumours touching par- Ship money laid upon the whole kingdom. ib. Auguſt, 
liaments. p. 551 | Which produced in the year 1636 two hundred 
A writing puhliſhed againſt the King. p. 552 | thirty ſix thouſand pounds. 5 ib. 
Charles makes peace with France. ib. | Proclamation for compounding defective titles. ib. 
Diminution of the King's revenues. ib. | William Parr aged an hundred and fifty-two, is this Sept. 29. 
A very ſtrict order about the cuſtoms. p. 553 year preſented to the King. ib. 
Another concerning the militia. ib. | Abuſes by informers prevented. ib. 
July. Several monopolies granted. ib. | Juxton, biſhop of London, made treaſurer. ib: 2 
1630. A. peace with Spain concluded. ib. | Arrival of Lewis Elector Palatine and Prince Nov. 22. 
The King's inſtructions for the government of the | Rupert. Do” p. 565 
church conformable to Laud's propoſitions. ib. | Proclamation to forbid departing the realm. ib. 


The King reſolves to ſend fix thouſand men to the 

King of Sweden in the marquis of Hamilton's 

name. ib. 

May 29. Birth of Prince Charles. ib. 
ditto 31. Negociation of the King of Sweden which he made 
with the marquis of Hamilton. ib. 

July 6. A commiſſion to compound with thoſe who had 
neglected to receive knighthood. P. 554 
Ianovations in Divine-ſervice. ib. 

163 1. Laud conſecrates the church of St, Catherine's, and 


Proclamation forbiding ſtrangers fiſhing on the coaſts 1636. 
of England and Scotland. | ib. May 10. 
The earl of Northumberland ſinks ſeveral fiſher June. 
boats, and diſperſes others; they at length com- 
pound wich him. ib. 
Diſpute between the archbiſhop and the two univer- 
ities on account of his viſit in quality of arch- 
biſhop. Ws ib. 
Commiſſion about depopulation. ib. July 9. 


Charles inſiſts on ſhip money; the Londoners ** 
ib. 


tion rejected. 
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Ax' 1636. Several law ſuits about ſhip money. Page 566 Acts of the Scotiſh parſiament. 
The King publiſhes the opinion of the judges on | [The King prorogues the parlidment. 
ſhip money. ib. They declare againſt it. = 590 
His Majeſty's letter to the judges 3 queſtions 4 They break up but leave a commitee. b. 
ſed to them; their anſwer. The King refuſes audience to the ir deputics. ib. 
ich is entered in the court of juſtice. is The council of England reſolves on a war with 
Hampden's proſecution. p. 567 Scotland. T 2b; 


1637. 


July 23. 
OQob. 18. 
Decemb. 7. 


Feb. 19. 
1638. 


May 10. 


June 25. 


July 6 


ditto 27. 


Auguſt 25. 
Sept. 9. 


ditto 22. 


Nov. 21. 


ditto 27. 
ditto 25. 


ditto 29. 


Decemb. 8. 


1639. 
Januar. 26. 


Febr. 11. 


_ ditto 7 Th 


ditto 27 
March = 


The ſtate of Epiſcopacy in Scotland. p. 568—573 
The King ſends to Scotland the book of canons. 


p- 573 
And afterwards the liturgy. P. 574 
Firſt tumult at Edinburg upon the reading the mur , 
ordained by the King. i 
Another riot. ib 
Diverſe petitions of the male-contents. ib. 
Proclamation in Scotland againſt riots. ib. 


Women and children petition againſt the ſervice 


book. P. 575 
Petition of the nobles. 2 
The King's proclamation in Scotland. ib. 
Proteſtation of the male. contents. p. 876 


The male: contents erect tables to manage their 
affairs. . 
They ſubſcribe the covenant. id. 
The explication of the covenant. ib. 
The King nominates the marquis of Hamilton 
his high commiſſioner in Scotland. 878 
Propoſitions offered to the male-contents by the high 
commiſſioner. p. 579 


The King's declaration publiſhed at Edinburg, ib. 


Proteſtation of the male- contents. ib. 


The marquis goes to court to receive the King's 


orders. ib. 


He returns with power to call a general — 


and a parliament. 
He offers eleven propoſitions. is 
Which are rejected. ib. 
The marquis of Hamilton returns to England. 


L — 
New inſtitutions given the marquis in 
King grants a great deal. ry 
The King commands the Scots to ſign the old con- 
feſſion of faith. tb. 
Convocation of a general aſſembly on the twenty- 
firſt of November, 1638, and of a — 
on the fifteenth of May following 1639. 
The general aſſembly 9 the Scotiſh church 4 


at Glaſgow, p. 581 
In which a declinator of the biſhops is read. ib. 
The high commiſſioner diſſolves the aſſembly. ib. 
They refuſc to break u p. 582 
Proclamation for diffolving the aſſembly. ib. 
Proteſtation. ib. 
Acts of the aſſembly after its diſſolution. ib. 
The Scotiſh biſhops are depoſed. ib. 


The King orders the nobility to be at York the firſt 
of April, each with as many horſes as he could 


raiſe. p. 583 
The King demands _— of the chrgy. ib. 
The Queen writes to the Catholics. ib. 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury's letter to the clergy, 
exhorting their contribution to the Scotiſh war. ib. 
Manifeſto of the Scots; ſpread in England. p.* 584. 
The King's proclamation. ib. 
Fe ſets — or the North. ib. 
Leſley marches towards Kelſey with twelve thou- 
ſend men. ib. 
The Scots ſue for peace. ib. 
The King appoints ſix commiſſioners to treat with 
the Scots. ib. 
Conference held the eleventh of June ; the Scots 
demands, The King's anſwer. p. 595 
Articles agreed on; the Scots diſband their troops. ib 
The King nominates earl Traquair high commiſ- 
ſioner. His inſtructions. ib. 586 
The King's letter to the archbiſhop of Sr. 
" Andrews. p. 587 
Acts of the general aſſembly at Edinburg. p. 588 


Other deputies from Scotland with two' petitions, ib. 
It is obſerved that they have not power to treat 

with the King. ib. 
Reaſons alleged by the King for breaking with 

Scotland. ib. 
The Scotiſh male- contents letter to the French 

King; K ing Charles makes uſe of it. ib. 
True cauſe of the war. Ship money levied. p. 591 
Sir _ Finch made lord keeper. p- 592 
Earl of Northumberland made general againſt 


Scotland. ib. 
Earl of Strafford lieutenant general. ib. 
Parliament meets. ib. 
The King's and lord keeper's ſpeeches. wr 5 : 
Glanville choſen ſpeaker. 


go on upon grievances. 
The houſes ſent for to Whitehall. — 
The lord keeper's ſpeech to both houſes. ib. 596 


They go on to examine grievances. p- 596 

The King's meſſage. ih. 

N. King by a meſſenger requires immediate - 
wer. 


Another meſſage by which he requires twelve _— 
dies for aboliſhing ſhip money. 
The houſe debates till fix in the evening, and x 


it. 601 
The clergy give his Majeſty a ſubſidy. 2 ib. 
The Scots incite the Engliſh againſt their King. ib. 


Petition ſent to the King at York by ſome of the 

aldermen and common council. ib. 
Petition from twelve peers. p. 604 
Petition by the gentry of Yorkſhire, ib. 
The King's ſpeech to his great council of ess 


we 
It is reſolved to treat with the Scots. 
Commiſſioners „ to meet at og ib 


The King puts them in mind of ſeeking means 
to drive the Scots out of the kingdom. p. 641 
A great number of petitions are preſented to the 
houſe of commons, who only apply r 
to the redreſſing grievances. p- 642 
Pym's ſpeech about grievances. ib. 644 


Kingdom. 


1640, | 


The parliament neglects the affair of Scotland and | 


May 2: 
ditto 4. 


the affair to the following day. p. 597 
The King diſſolves the parliament; his ſpeech. ib. ditto 5. 
Several members impriſoned. ib. ditto 6. 

Declaration on its diſſolution. ib.——boo 

The King continues the convocation. p. 600 


Oath injoined by the convocation ; objections to ditto 7, 


The King's methods to raiſe money. ib. 
Order from the * inſt London. p. 602 Auguſt 28. 
The 'Engliſh routed in defending the pals 2 the 
Tine. ib. 
| Newcaſtle taken by the Scots. ib. 
The Scots ſue for peace. 603 
The King ſummons che nobility to York. ib. 
The Scotg demands. ib. Sept. 9 
They gain the Londoners affection. ib. 


The treaty begins at ib. October 1. 
The pteliminaries 5 — by the Scots. ib. ditto 16. 
The transfering the negociation of peace from ditto 23. 
Rippon to London is agreed on. . 606 
A truce concluded. ib. ditto 26. 
Proceedings againſt the earl of Briſtol. p. 606----636 
Conſiderations on the writers of ] ing Charles's 
hiſtory. p. 6 36——640 
The parliament meets. p. 640 


The commons appoint a commitee for drawing a Nov. . 
repreſentation of the preſent condition of the 


p. 044 
Principal 
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Principal authors of the EA Page 645 


Earl of Strafford accuſed of high treaſon, and 
ſent to the Tower. | ib. 
Windebank cited; he gets away to France. ib. 
Votes that the canons of the late convocation, and 
the ſupply granted the King, are contrary to 
the laws. p. 646 
The Scotiſh commiſſioners give into the houſe of 
lords an accuſation againſt the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury. ib. 
Matthew Wren, _ of Ely, held to bail. 

Lord Finch, keeper of the great ſeal, indeavors to 
. juſtify himſelf before the commons. ib. 
He is declared a traitor. ib. 
He eſcapes into Holland. ib. 
Sir Edward Littleton made lord keeper. ib. 
Chief juſtice Branſton, chief baron Davenport, and 


Juſtice Crawley, obliged to give each ten thou- 


| ſand pounds bail on an information againſt | 


them. | p. 647 
Method of the commons to redreſs grievances. ib. 
Adds paſſed in 1640 and 1641 for that pur poſe. ib. 


The commons render themſelves formidable. ib. | 


Method to declare people delinquents. ib. 
Proceedings in parliament, touching ſhip mon 
| 4 


Lord Falkland's ſpeech. ib, 649 
Commitee to examine the judges. p. 650 
The lords cancel the judgment in mr. F en's 

cafe. | 3 
Bill againſt ſhip money has the Royal aſſent. ib. 


Diſpoſition of the two houſes touching religion. ib. 


Their proceedings, concerning religion, in 1640 
. : p. 653— 659 
Affair of Goodman the Jeſuit. . 659 


The commons ifſue their orders that all judges in 
. their cirtuits ſhould put in execution the penal 
laws againſt prieſts and jeſuits. 1 * 
Proceeding of the commons, concerning the money 

given by Papiſts for the war with Scotland. ib. 


The Queens meſſage to the commons. ib. 
Montague, Winter, and fir Kenelm Digby retire 

to France. | p. 660 
The Queen's confeſſor accuſed. ib. 
Affairs with the Scots. ib. 


The earl of Briftol's relation of his negociation 

with the Scots. | ib. 661 
Treaty with Scotland. p- 662 
Charles concedes to the Scots demands. p. 663 
Plot to get the army to declare for the King p. 664 
Which does him great prejudice. _ bb. 
Bill of attainder againſt the earl of Strafford paſſes 

the houſe of commons. 4 
Petition againſt him, ſubſcribed by upwards of 

forty thouſand Londoners. -c 4 
The King's ſpeech in parliament. ib. 
A rabble aſſemble at Weſtminſter. ib. 
Pym diſcovers to the commons a plot to ſeduce 


. the army. | — 
Proteſtation taken by the commons. p. 665 
Petition of the rabble to the lords. WT 
The lords take the proteſtation. ib. 
The populace retire. | ib. 
Bill for the parliaments continuance. ib. 
Flight of ſome confpirators. $0374 nab 
The ſpeaker's letter to the army. p-. 666 
Report èoneerning the plot. | ib. 
Mr. Percy's letter to the earl of wee 
P 


Draught of the- officers petition communicated to 
his. Majeſty, who approves it. | 669 
The pretended petition of the officers and ſoldiers 
of the army. 3 „ 
Reaſons, why this cannot be the true petition. p. 670 
The earl of Strafford's trial. p..071-—675 
Commitee from the Iriſh parliament ro complain 
of Strafford, p. 675 


» «+ a 


| Reaſons for and againſt the earl. 


ib. 


Votes of the commons. p. 

Bill of attainder paſſed and ſent up to the lords. ib. 

ne Digby's ſpeech againſt the bill. ib. 
etition of ſeveral thouſand Londoners againit 


the earl. | ib. 
The King's ſpeech in favor of him. ib. 
The lords paſs the bill of attainder. ib 


Page 675 Ax' 1641. 
3 


The continuance bill paſſed in the up r houſe. p. 677 May 7. 
0 


Charles's conſultations about the bi 
Letter from Strafford to the King. 


Charles paſſes the two bills. d. 
The earl of Strafford beheaded. ib. 
Reaſons for and againſt him. ib. 


Charles tries in vain to pacity the commons. p. 678 


The earl of Eſſex made lord chamberlain. ib. 
he parliament's aim. ib. 
Extreme diffidence of the King. p. 679 
Obſervation on the houſe of peers. ib. 
olitical reaſons tor the biſhops excluſion. ib. 


Diffetence between the Puritans. ib. 
The commons labor to exclude the biſhops, and 
redreſs grievances. ib. 
Proceedings of the commons as to religion. p. 680 
Difference between both houſes touching the pro- 
teſtation. ib. 
The commons explain a clauſe in the proteſtation. ib. 
Difference about the Star- chamber. ib. 
The collectors of cuſtoms offer an hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds for an act of oblivion, which 
is accepted. 
Lord Digby called to the houſe of peers. ib. 
Charles inclinable to give part of tlie Iriſh army 
to Spain. | . 
The commons oppoſe it. i 


ib. 


f attainder. ib. ditto 9. 
ib 


They publiſh an ordinance againſt tranſporting Sept. 9. 
81 


them. p. 6 
Charles determines to give the Scots full ſatiſ- 


faction. | ib. 
His reaſons for ſo doing. ib. 
He promiſes to go into Scotland. ib. 
The commons are jealous of this journey, ib. 
Charles ſets out for Scotland. ib, 


The parliament ſends a commitee into Scotland, 


28 ſpies u him. | ib. 
Votes againſt the monopoly of ſoap. ib. 


Votes concerning the plantation of Londonderry. ib. 


Reſolution of both houſes to adjourn. ib. 
On which many members retire into the coun- 
try. Sms = p. 682 
The others continue and proceed to debate about 
the liturgy. ib. 
Votes againſt innovations. ib. 


The peers votes concerning the liturgy. ib. 
The commons declaration concerning innovations. ib. 
The lords renew their order concerning divine 


ſervice. ib. 
The commons reſuſe their conſent. ib. 
Declarations of the commons. ib. 
Remarks on theſe differences. ib. 


Both houſes adjourn, bur appoint a commitee. p. 68 


Notice of a plot in Scotland. ib. 
The parliament meet. ; ib. 
Conference about the Scotiſh conſpiracy. ib 


The parliament deſire a guard of the earl of 


Eſſex. ; ib. 
Account of the pretended conſpiracy. ib. 
Remark on this conſpiracy. | ib. 


Complaint to the commons, concerning the Non- 

obſervance of their declaration. W 
Sir Edward Deering's ſpeech. ib. 684 
The commons prepare a remonſtrance of the 

kingdom's condition. | p. 687 
The Iriſh rebellion. | ib. 
Votes of the commons 1n relation to Ireland, and 


| | Roman Catholics in'England. ib 


Both 
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Sir Ralph Hopton's report to the houſe on his 


Decem. 8. 


Both houſes declare they will aſſiſt his 
with their whole powes to reduce the Iriſh 
rebels. 5 Page 688 

The K ing demands aid of the Scotiſh parliament. ib. 

T heir anſwer. ib. 

Irelands great neceſſity of a powerful ſuccor. ib. 

The Iriſh report they had the King's orders for 
what they did. ib 


They ſend a circular letter with the pretended * | 


miſſion. . 
The pretended commiſſion. p. 689 
Arguments that the King could not have given 

this commiſſion, ; ib. 
In conſequence of this rumour to the King. ib. 
Inſtructions to the Engliſh commitee in Scotland, 

mortify ing to the King. ib 


Great debates touching the remonſtrance: p. 690 
Charles returns from Scotland. ib. 
Eſſex reſigns his commiſſion. =_ ib. 
The King diſmiſſes the guards given to the par- 

liament. ib. 


The commons deſire th 


may be continued. ib. 
The King refuſes, but o 


another guard, which 


the commons refuſe. : p. 691 
A commitee preſents to the King the remo 
ſtrance, with a petition. ib. 


preſenting the petition and remonſtrance. ib. 
The petition and the remonſtrance. ib. 702 
The King's anſwer to the petition and remonſtrance. 


p. 702 70 
His Majeſty's pes to both houſes, Dec. 2. p. 706 
Vote againſt O-Neal. p. 707 
The Iriſh demand a toleration. ib. 
Vote of both houſes thereupon. ib. 


Meſſage from the King in relation to ſome con- 
demned prieſts. | ib. 
Votes of the peers concerning Ireland. ib. 
The commons impriſon the lords Coſtelough 
and Taaff, who were ſent from Ireland with 
propoſitions. P- 708 
Proclamation declaring the Iriſh to be traitors 
and rebels; order to the printer. ib. 


Charles ſets a guard near the parliament. ib. 
The commons diſmiſs them. ib 
*7 


Bill for preſſing ſoldiers. 
Petition of many Londoners againſt Lavin 
made lieutenant, of the Tower. p. 710 
The commons require Lunsford's removal. ib. 
The lords refuſe concuring. ib. 
Votes againſt Lunsford by the commons, who 
alſo declare againſt him. ib. 
Lunsford removed from his poſt. 
New meaſures of the commons. 


Mob of Weſtminſter. * * "ib. 
Origin of the name of Roundheads. ib 


Lunsford and others wound ſome citizens. ib. 


The lords try in vain to appeaſe 1 
The — act coldly. EY ib, 
The tumult continues, | ib. 
Remarks on the commons procedure. ib. 
Twelve biſhops ſend their proteſtation to the 
King and Jords. p. 712 
The commons accuſe them of high treaſon. p. 713 
They are ſent to the Tower. ib. 
The commons deſire a guard, and cauſe arms 
to be brought into their houſe. 15 
* inns of court gentlemen offer to guard the 
ing. ib. 
Charles orders a peer and five commoners to be 
accuſed of high treaſon. p. 715 
Charles demands the five members. p. 716 
Thoſe members are ordered to attend daily on 

the houſe. 


, ib. 
The King goes to the lower houſe; his ſpeech 
there; the houſe adjourns. ib 


The commons aſſembled the next day, and vote 


Majeſty | | 


ments. 8 Page 717 
The commons appoint a commitee to fit at E 

Hall. 1216 ib. 
City of London's petition; the King's anſwer. ib. 
His Majeſty quits London. 


p- 718 
His meſſage to both houſes; he deſiſts from his 


method of proceeding. ib. 
The 3 impeach ſit Edward Herbert; the 
attorney general. of p. 719 
Sentence upon the attorney general. P. 720 
Remarks on the procedure. ib. 


The commons appoint themſelves a guard. p. 721 
Lord Digby quits the kingdom. ib 
The parliament forbid colonel Goring to deliver u 
Portſmouth without the King's order ſigni- 
fied to him by both houſes. 


ib. 

The commons ſend Hotham to ſecure Hull. ib. 

A gvard ſet about the Tower. ib. 

The peers forbid the earls of Eſſex and Holland 

mn oing to court, ib. 
i 


rences between both houſes about the Scotiſh 
ſuccor. ib. 


The Scots ſend ſorces into Ireland. p. 722 
Different aims of King and parliament with regard 
Pym ; _— IE 
m's to t 3 petition 
* aldermen. ib. 
Pym's ſpeech continued. p. 723 725 
he commons thank Pym. 726 
Charles complains of ſome * in the 4 ö 
the commons ſtand by what Pym has ſaid. ib. 
Difference between the King and parliament about 
the militia. | ib. 
The parliament preſents the King a form of ordi- 
nance for the militia. 728 
The petition of both houſes on that ſubject and 
his Majeſty's anſwer. 


72 
Another petition given to the King at Theobalds? March 1. 
his anſwer. p- 730, 731 


Votes of the commons. 
Declaration of both houſes preſented to the 
Newmarket, with his Majeſty's extempore an- 


ſwer. p. 7322—735 
The King acquaints the commons with his 7 


to reſide at York. p. 736 


Votes of the houſe of commons; votes of the 
houſe of lords. ib. 


Eee 


The King's declaration to both houſes in anſwer 1642. 
ib. Mar. 26. 


to the Newmarket — 
The reply of both houſes. p. 739 
The King's anſwer. 740 —742 
Both houſes recommend the earl of Warwick to the 
King to command the fleet. p. 742 
He is acknowleged and received as ſuch, contrary 
to the King's inclination, by the carl of Nor- 
thumberland lord admiral. ib. 
The King rejects the militia bill. ib. 
TRE el meſſage to both houſes on the militia 
bill. 


J ib. 74 
Declaration of che lords and commons in a 
to it. 743, 74 
His Majeſty's anſwer. P- 3 
Proclamation againſt the ordinance. P- 747 
Declaration of both houſes againſt it. ib. 
Bills paſt for excluding the biſhops and impreſſing 


ſoldiers. 


P. 748 
The King's condeſcending meſſage to both Kol, ib. 


Letters from lord Digby to the Queen and others 
intercepted. 


He is accuſed of high treaſon. : 1 
Propoſals about Ireland. ib. 
The Queen ow to Holland. ib. 
The King iſſues a proclamation againſt Papiſts. ib. 


Ireland. 
Both houſes petition the King againſt going. 


He informs the parliament of his deſign to paſs into April 8. 
ib. 


ib. 
The 


Vol II. 
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the King had violated the privilege of parlia- An' Gt. 
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An? 1642. The King appears before Hull. 


Page 751 


He is refuſed entrance into the town by Hotham 

the governor. Pp. 752 
He returns to York. ib. 
The King demands juſtice upon Hotham. ib. 
The parliament juſtify him. ib. 
The King lays a ſcheme for the ſurpriſing of 

Hull. ib. 
He is betrayed. ib. 


Both King and parliament prepare for a war and 


ſtrive to gain the people. 7 
The King ſummons in the gentry of Yorkſhire, ib, 
A commitee from the parliament ſent to Vork, 
who are ſpies upon the King. ib. 
A guard propoſed by, and raiſed for the King in 
orkſhire ; the command of which is given to 
the Prince of Wales. | ib. 
The King ſends for Skippon ; the parliament will 
not let him go. | ib. 
The declaration, or remonſtrance, of both houſes. 
2 7 p. 754 — 762 
The King's anſwer, and remarks. p. 762——770 
The earl of Briſtol propoſes an accommodation, 
but in vain. p- 772 
Votes of the commons. ib. 
The lord keeper Littleton ſends the great ſeal to the 
King, and followed it next day himſelf. ib. 
The parliament petition the King to diſband his 
forces. ; ib. 
Nineteen propoſitions ſent his Majeſty hy the par- 
liament. | ib. 773 
The King's anſwer, and the remarks thereon. 


P. 7 
The Queen pawns her jewels in Holland; 
ſends arms to the King. 
Precautions of the commons. 
Nine lords deprived of their ſeats in parliament for 
going to the K ing. 


buys and 
p. 781 
ib 


in plate or money towards the defenſe of the 
kingdom. | : ib. 
The parliament forbids publiſhing any declara- 
tion, &c. from the King. ib. 
The Kiypg's deſign _ the fleet miſcarries. ib. 


He poſſeſſeth himſelf of the town of Newcaſtle, 
and the caſtle of Tinmouth. ib. 
The King names his general officers. p- 783 


He beſieges Hull, but is obliged to break up the 


ſiege, and return to York. 3 
Goring, governor of Portſmouth, declares ſor the 
King; he is inveſted by the militia, and ob- 
liged to capitulate, and ſurrenders the town to a 
commitee of the parliament. ib. 
The King's manifeſto 3 he declares both houſes 
guilty of high treaſon. ib. 
Proclamation to attend the Royal ſtandard at No- 
tingham. . = 
The Fing goes to Notingham, and from thence haſtes 
to Coventry to prevent the parliament taking 
poſſeſſion of that city; but the mayor ſhuts the 
gates againſt him; he returns back to Notingham, 
having only taken Lincoln. ib. 

| He ſets up his ſtandard at Notingham the 25th of 
Auguſt. p- 784 
The King is in great danger at Notingham. ib. 
Several meſſages and replies between the King 
and parliament, on the ſubject of a pacification. 
P. 785, 786 

The earl of Eſſex heads the parliament's army. 
p. 786 

The King's proteſtation at the head of his army. ib. 
The King marches. from Notingham towards 
Wales; he is received at Shrewſbury. p. 787 
He forms an army of 10,000 foot, and 4000 
horle. ib. 
The univerſity of Oxford, make him a preſent of 
their plate. ib. 


74 — 781 


p. 782 | 
The parliament publiſh propoſals for the bringing |. 


— 


Prince Rupert ingages near Worceſter 300 horſe, Ax' 1642: 
under the command of colonel Sandys, who is 
killed with 30 of his followers, and the reſt put 
to flight. Page 787 

The earl of Eſſex poſſeſſes himſelf of Worcelter, 
and ſecures Hereford, Gloceſter, and Briſtol, 


p. 788 
The battle of Edge-Hill, October 23. ib. 
The King retires to Oxford. 789 
The King offers a pardon to the e 
P- 791 
Declaration of the parliament, incouraging appren- 


tices to inliſt in their army. 92 


P* / 
The parliament demand the Scots to declare for Nov. 3,17: 
them. b. 


ib. 
The King, at Reading, is petitioned by the parlia- 


ment to agree to a treaty of peace. p. 793 
He receives the commitee. ib. 
He attacks and takes Brentford. ib. 


He retires to Kingſton. ib. 


Hoſtilities carried on in almoſt every county in 


England. p. 794 
Tadcaſter and Giſborough fights. ib. Jan. 16, 
Leeds taken, and 500 Royaliſts made priſoners ditto 23. 

by ſir Thomas Fairfax. ib. 

Sir William Waller blows up Farnham-caſtle, and Decem. 29. 
takes the gariſon priſoners of war; he reduces 

Wincheſter and Chicheſter. ib. 

Willmot, commiſſary general of the King's horſe, ditto 3. 
takes Marlborough and burns it ; kills and takes : 
about a thouſand of the gariſon. ib. 

Prince Rupert takes Cirenceſter, and 1200 pri- Febr. 2. 
ſoners. ib. 

The lord Brooke ſlain in the attacking of Litch- March 1. 
held, which is afterwards carried by his troops. 


ib. 
Battle of Hopton or Salt-heath, where the earl of ditto 19. 
Northampton is ſlain, and the victory obtained 
by the parliament. ib. 
Sir William Waller ſurprizes lord Herbert before 
Gloceſter, takes Chepſtow and Monmouth. ib. 
Affairs of the Weſt. ib. 
Sir Ralph Hopton becomes maſter of all Cornwall, 
and makes incurſions into Devonſhire. p. 795 
Parliament's army in the Weſt commanded bh the * 
earl of Stamford, who ſends a detachment under 
the command of Ruthen governor of Plymouth 
into Cornwall; he is defeated; a great number of 
his men ſlain; upwards of 1200 priſoners taken 
by Hopton, who follows him to, and bears him 
out of Saltaſh ; the earl of Stamford, who had 
withdrawn to Taviſtock, retires to Plymouth. ib. 
Aſſociation of the Northern counties for the King. 
| _ h p. 796 
The like affociation for the parliament. ib 


Neutralities, the * ſets them aſide. ib. 
Some priſoners of the parliament's ſide are con- 
demned, ib. 


The parliament threaten reprizals. ib. 
Petition from the mayor, aldermen and council to 
the King; his anſwer. P- 797 
Which is read in public, and replied to by Pym. ib. 
The Queen ſends the King a ſupply from Holland. 
p. 798 

The parliament ſends Strickland to the Hague, who 
is coldly received. | ib. 
He delivers to a member of the States, a declaration 
or repreſentation of both houſes of parliament, 
in which they charged the King with the deſign 
of undermining the Engliſh liberties, and re- 
quires the States to deſert the King, and aſſiſt 
them. ib. 
The States promiſe a neutrality, and offer their 
mediation. ib. 


The Queen arrives in England, and goes to Feb. 22, 
ib. 

P. 799 March 7. 
488 


York. 
Plot to deliver up Briſtol to the King. 
r 


— 


V1 


A SUMMARY or 


Ax' 1642. The conſpirators are condemned to die; the King 


threatens to make reprizals; they are notwith- 
ſtanding executed. Page 799 
The parliament defires a ſafe- conduct to treat for a 


pacification. 1 
The earl of Briſtol's ſpeech for continuing 1 
war. ib. 
The earl of Dorſet's ſpeech for an accommoda- 
tion. ib. 
1643. The parliament require a peace. p. 800 
Their propoſitions. ib. 
The King condeſcends to a treaty. p. 801 
He deſires a ceſſation may be firſt ſetled. ib. 
Articles for a ceſſation ſent by the parliament. ib. 
Propoſitions, anſwers, and replies. ib. 807 
The conference is broken off. p. 807 


He detaches Prince Rupert to ſettle a communica- 


between York and Oxtord. p. 808 

He reduces Birmingham and Litchfield in -y 

way. ib. 

April 26. Et takes Reading by ſiege. ib. 
Sir William Waller — * Hereford. ib. 

June 18. A glorious expedition of Prince Rupert. p. 809 
ditto 24. Hambden ſlain. ib. 
The o_ brings the King a great ſupply. - ib. 

July 22. Prince Rupert takes Briſtol. ; ib. 
Aug. 10. The King beſieges Gloceſter, he raiſes the ſiege 


upon the approach of Eſſex. p- 810 
Eſſex returns towards London, and in his way ſur- 
rizes the town of Cirenceſter. ib, 
Prince Rupert overtakes him at Auborn-Chace, a 


ſharp ingagement inſues, in which Eſſex is 
worſted. ib. 
The battle of Newbury. 811 


The King retires to Oxford, and the earl of Eſſex 


to Windſor. ib. 
Military actions in the Weſt. ib. 
Stamford defeated by Hopton near Stratton. ib. 


Hopton remains maſter of Cornwall. ib. 
The King ſends the marquis of Hertford weſt- 
ward. ib. 
He takes Bridgewater and Taunton. ib. 

An action near Bath, in which Prince Maurice is 
wounded. p- 812 

July 5. The battle of Lanſdown, in which the uis 
_ moſt of his cavalry, but gained a compleat 

vi 5 | 

ditto 5. The 4 of Round-way Down, where Waller is 
intirely routed. ib. 

The King ſends Prince Maurice to command in 


— 
— - 


the Weſt. . 813 
Earl of Caernarvon advancing before Prince Mau- 
rice, takes Weymouth, Dorcheſter, and Port- 
land-caſtle. ib. 


Sept. 3. Prince Maurice takes Exeter. ib. 
Oct. 6. He takes Dartmouth, and beſieges Plymouth. ib. 
Military actions in the North. | 

May 21. Sir Thomas Fairfax attacks and takes Wakefield, 
and makes general Goring priſoner. ib. 

June 50. The earl of Newcaſtle having Howley-houſe, de- 
feats lord Fairfax Atherton-Moor. ib. 
Gainſborough taken by Willmot; the earl of King- 

ſton made priſoner, and killed by accident. ib. 

The earl of Newcaſtle re- takes the town, poſſeſſes 

himſelt of Lincoln, and beſieges Hull. ib. 

He is obliged to raiſe the ſiege. ib. 

Oct. 11. The earl of Mancheſter beats lord Widrington at 
Horn- caſtle. ib. 

May 15. Affairs of Scotland. ib. 
The King ſends thither the earls of Roxborough, 

_ Kinnoul and Lanerick, with a patent to create 

the marquis of Hamilton duke. p. 814 


June 10. The King conſents to a convention of the ſtates, | 


with certain Itmitations. ib. 
Which are rejected by the ſtates. 
The convention of ſtates meet the 22d of June. ib. 


Aug. 2. The general aſſembly of the kirk. ib. 


ib. 


ib. 


ABRIGEMENT Vol. II. 
The parliament ſends for aid to the ſtates of Scot- 
land. Page 814 
Reaſons of the general aſſembly for aſſiſting the 
Engliſh parliament. p- 815 
Covenant between the two nations approved in Aug, 17. 


Scotland and England. p. 816 
Treaty between England and Scotland figned No- 


AN” 1643. 


vember the 29th. p- 818 
An army prepared in Scotland. Pp. 819 
Manifeſto of the Scots. ib. 
The King's anſwer. ib. 


The Scots army enters England, Jan. 13, 1643-4. ib. 
The King inclined to make a truce with Ireland. ib. 
He concludes it September 13, 1644. 820 
The parliament ſends a commitee to Dublin. ib. 
By the King's expreſs order, they are ſent back to 
England. ib. 
The King impowers the marquis of Ormond to April 23. 
treat wich the rebels. p- 821 
Part of the Iriſh army land in England for the 
King, and take Hawarden-caſtle in Flintſhire, 
and other places in Cheſhire, ib. 
Lord Fairfax defeats the Iriſh. ib. 
Several events follow, which has been omited this 
year. p. 822 
A deſign to oblige the parliament to a peace. ib. 
The King allows in December 1642, free com- 


merce between his quarters and London. ib. 
The commons forbid it. ib. 
The Queen accuſed of high treaſon. ib. May 23. 


The King forbids obedience to the parliament. ib. 
Mr. Pym communicates to the peers, a plot to 
force the parliament to a peace. ib. 


Oath agreed on by both houſes. p- 823 June 6. 
The King's declaration after his ſucceſſes. ib. 
The houſe of lords propoſe ſending to his Majeſty 
offers of peace. p- 824 
Propoſitions for peace by the peers. ib. 
The commons conſent to the propoſitions. p. 825 Aug. 5. 
The city of London petition againſt it. ib. 
Five thouſand women, with white ribbands in their 
hats, gather about the parliament houſe, re- 
quiring peace; ſome companies of ſoldiers attack 
them, wound ſome; killed one or two, and diſ- 
perſed the reſt. tb. 
Character of the earl of Eſſex. ib. 
The earl of Mancheſter made general by the par- 
liament, of the aſſociating counties. p- 826 
Sir John Hotham's diſgrace. ib. 
The parliament accuſes the King with countenancing 
Popery, and exciting the Iriſh rebellion. p. 827 
The King's proteſtation in regard to the firſt 
charge. ib. 
Declaration of both houſes againſt the King, touch- 
ing the Iriſh rebellion. ib. 830 
Policy of the parliament in accuſing - the 1. 
831 
The book of ſports burned by the — or- 
der. ib. 
Judge Berkley's ſentence. ib. 
on King's, Queen's, and Prince's revenues ſeiz- Sept. 21. 
ed. g ib. 
The parliament orders a new great ſeal. p. 832 


Count Harcourt embaſſador from France to the 
King. Pp. 833 
Sir Edward Dearing returns to the parliament, and 
dies ſoon after. ib. 
Pym died December 8, 1643. ib. 
The parliament hangs one of the King's meſſengers, 
whom he had ſent with offers of peace. ib. 
The aſſembly of divines, write circular letters to 
the churches abroad, juſtifying the parliament. 
834 
The King's manifeſto to all the Proteſtant l 
touching religion. i 


| ib. 
The King calls a parliament at Oxford, which met 


the 22d of January, 1643. ib. 
This 


1 


Vo II. 


of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ive 


An' 1643 


1644. 


July 15. 


March 29. 


July 14. 


This parliament propoſes peace. Page 834 


A letter from the parliament of Oxford to the earl | 


of Eſſex, ſigned by the Prince of Wales, duke 
of York, &c. p. 835 
The earl of Efſex's anſwer. ib. 
The King's meſſage to both houſes at * 
ſter. ib. 
Declaration of both houſes to his Majeſty. ib. 
The Oxford parliament's declaration on a peace. ib. 
The Weſtminſter parliament's declaration on the 


ſame account. ib. 
Votes at Oxford againſt the Scots. p. 836 
Means to procure money for his Majeſty. ib. 


The word Exciſe firſt made uſe of in England. ib. 
The Oxford parliament prorogued. ib. 
The Scots army enters England. ib. 
Lord Fairfax takes Selby, makes Bellaſis, and ſix- 
teen hundred of his men priſoners, and kills a 
great number. ib. 
The ſiege of Newark raiſed by Prince Rupert, and 
Meldrum defeated. p. 837 
He takes Stopworth by ſtorm in his way to La- 
tham-houſe, where the counteſs of Derby was 
beſieged, and had made a gallant defenſe for 
eighteen weeks, but the heſiegers diſlodging, and 
reinforcing Bolton, he takes that town by ſtorm, 
and afterwards takes Liverpool. ib. 
The parliament has five armies. ib. 
The earl of Mancheſter joins Fairfax, and the 
Scots. ib. 
The ſiege of York. ib. 
The marquis of Newcaſtle makes a fally, and is 


repulſed. p- 838 
Prince Rupert approaches York. ib. 
The ſiege is raiſed. ib. 
The parliament generals retire. ib. 
Prince Rupert follows them. ib. 


Battle of Marſton- moor, where the Prince's army 


is defeated. | ib. 
Marquis of Newcaſtle goes to Holland. p. 839 
Vork is taken by the parliament. ib. 
The Scots take Newcaſtle, which ſurrenders at diſ- 
cretion. ib. 


The parliament makes extraordinary prepara- 


tions. ib. 
The King ſends Hopton Southward, in hopes of 
breaking their aſſociation with the four Southern 
counties. ib. 
Hopton takes Arundel-caſtle, but it is ſoon after 
re- taken by Waller. p. 840 
He beats up one of lord Hopton's quarters, and 
carries off colonel Boles's regiment. ib. 
The battle of Alresford in which lord Hopton is 
defeated, and forced to retire to Reading, and 


thence to Oxford. ib. 
The rliament reſolves upon the fiege of Ox- 
ord. ib. 


The King demoliſhes Reading, and draws off the 
gariſon, conſiſting of 2500 men, to ſtrengthen his 
army. ib. 

The parliament's army, conſiſting of 23500 horſe 
and foot march towards Oxford; upon their ap- 
proach, Willmot abandons Abington, which is 
poſſeſſed by Eſſex. ib. 

Waller gains the paſs at Newbridge over the Iſis, 


Eſſex paſſes the Cher well, and Goſworth- bridge 


with his army and the King leaves Oxford upon 


the third of June. ib. 
He arrives ſafe at Worceſter. p- 841 
Eſſex countermands the orders of the parliament, 
and marches into the Weſt, breaking up the 
ſiege of Oxford. ib. 
The Queen retires into France. ib. 
Prince Maurice at the approach of Efſex, on the 
15th of June, breaks up the ſiege of Lime, be- 


| 


| 


fore which town he had lain from the 2oth of An* 1644. 
April, and retires to Exeter. 
Eſſex poſſeſſes himſelf of Dorcheſter. 
Sir William Balfour takes Weymouth. 1b. 
Prince Maurice ſends a detachment to ſecure Barn- 
ſtable, but the inhabitants ſhut the gates againit 
him, and ſend to Eſſex to take poſſeſſion of that 
town, which he did by lord Roberts. 1b. 
Here was taken captain Howard, who formerly, 
with nineteen troopers, deſerted to the King, 
for which he was now tried, condemned, and 
executed; and Prince Maurice by way of re- 
prizal, hanged one Turpin a ſea captain. tb. 
Serjeant Glanvil is thereupon ordered to be im- 
peached of high treaſon, and ſeveral on both 
lides ſuffer by way of repriſal. ib. 
The King deceives Waller in his march, and ad- 


2 vances towards Oxiord. ib. 
ropedy- bridge fight. ib. June 29 
The King marches Weſtward. p- 842 


He arrives at Bath, ſtays but two days, from thence 
goes to Exeter, and finds his army more nume- 
rous than that of the earl of Eſſex. ib. 
He ſends a meſſage to both houſes for peace; to 
which they return no anſwer. ib. 
His ſpeech to the men of Somerſctſhire. ib. p. 843 July 25. 
Eſſex marches into Cornwall, and is followed by 
the King. ib. 
Eſſex writes to the parliament for more forces. ib. 
Colonel Middleton is detached with 2300 horſe and 
dragoons. ib. 
The King writes to Eſſex; he returns no anſwer. ib. 
The King orders Willmot to be arreſted. ib. 
Eſſex deceived by the lord Roberts's promiſes, is 
greatly ſtreightened. p. 844 
He faves his cavalry by the help of a dark night, 
and, by ſea, eſcapes with ſome officers to Ply- 
mouth. ib. 
He leaves major general Skippon to make the beſt 
terms he can; who gives up all his artillery and 
ammunition. ib. 
The King's meſſage to both houſes, with offers of 


Aug. 6. 


ce. ib. 
He attacks Plymouth, but does not ſucceed. ib. 
The Elector Palatine arrives at London. p. 843 


The King reſolves upon marching to London, and 
iſſues a prolamation. ib. 
Meets with obſtructions in his march. ib. 
He alters his reſolution, and goes to Oxford. p. 846 
The parliament forms a great army. ib. Oc. 18 
The King falls on the rear of Waller's army, ib. 
* ear! of Northampton relieves Banbury-caſ- 
tle.. ib. 
The ſecond battle of Newbury. ib. 
The King retires in the night. ib. 
He draws off his canon from Dennington- caſtle, in 
ſight of the enemy. ib. 
An ordinance, injoining the forbearance of one meal March 26. 
per week in every family, and contributing the 
value thereof to the public ſer vice. p. 847 May 7. 
A difference between the two houſes. ib. 
Ordinance againſt ſuch members as had deſerted. ib. June 29. 
The earl of Leiceſter returns to London, and is 
ordered into cuſtody. p. 848 


Embaſſadors from the States General offer their 
and falls upon the rear of the King's infantry; 


mediation; but at firſt refuſe to acknowlege 
the two houſes at Weſtminſter for the par- 
liament of England; but afterwards complying, 
they preſented their memorial. 1 
The fine impoſed by the ſtar- chamber, on dr. July 6. 
Denzil Holles, is repaid him by order of the houſe 
of commons. | ib. 
Lord Macguire, and Macmahone, brought to their 
trial. ib. 
Archbiſhop Laud's trial and execution. 
The liturgy aboliſhed. 
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A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT 


Vol. II. 


An* 1644. The parliament ſends propoſitions to his Majeſty at 


Oxford. Page 849 
The commiſſioners have a private confereace with 
the King. 1b. 
The King's anſwer. ; p. 850 
Agreed between the King and parliament, that 
commiſſioners on each ſide ſhould meet at Ux- 
bridge, January the goth, 1644. ib. 
Propoſitions of the parhament, and Scots commil- 
ſioners. 1b.— 852 
Some papers found in the King's cabinet at Naſeby 
fight, which the patliament got printed and pub- 


liſhed. p. 853 856 
The King's commiſſioners offers with regard to re- 
ligion. p-. 856 
About the militia. ib. 
Concerning Ireland. Pp: 857 


The King's propoſition concerning the ceſſation of 
arms being refuſed, the treaty breaks off. ib. 
State of King and parliament. ib. 
Different origin of the Independents, with regard 
to religion and civil government. ib. 
They join at firſt the Preſpyterians. ib. 
The Independents begin to undermine the Preſby- 
terians power. . 858 
Cromwell accuſes the earl of Mancheſter, with not 
having done his duty in parliament. bb. 
The parliament's partiality in diftributing - 
loys. | ib. 
2 ſpeech to both houſes. p. 859 
Motion to exclude all members from poſts, a 
prov'd. ib. 
Another for new modelling the army. ib. 
The ſelf· deny ing ordinance paſſes the commons. ib. 
The lords reject it. ib. 


i645. The army new modelled, Fairfax made general. ib. 


The lords pals the ſelf-denying ordinance. ib. 
The earls of Eſſex, Denbigh and Mancheſter, re- 
ſign their commiſſions. N ib. 
Cromwell defeats a brigade of the King's horſe at 
Illip-bridge, has Blechington ſurrendered to him 
by Windebank, who is condemned and ſhot by 
a council of war; Cromwell gains other advan- 
tages, but is repulſed at Farrington. p. 860 
Cromwell detached towards Oxford. ib. 
The Royaliſts beſiege Taunton. Fairfax ordered 
to relieve it. ib. 


May 8. He is ſent for back, and detaches colonel Welden 


r ib. 
The ſiege of Taunton is raiſed. ib. 
Fairfax receives orders to lay ſiege to Oxford. ib. 
He draws near that city. ib. 

The King takes Leiceſter by aſſault. ib. 
He 4 to Harborough. ˖ 


with part of his forces to Taunton. p. 861 
The King takes the field, and marches to the re- 


ib. 

Fairfax breaks up the ſiege of Oxford to follow 
the King. ib. 
And is repulſed at Broſtal-houſe. ib. 
Cromwell is made general of the horſe, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſelf-denying ordinance. ib. 
Battle of Naſeby, where the King is intirely routed, 
and his artillery, baggage, and his cabinet of let- 
ters taken, which letters the parliament printed. ib. 
Fairfax reduces Leiceſter. p. 862 
He marches towards the Weſtern provinces. ib. 
Fairfax defeats general Goring at Langport. ib 


Bridge water aſſaulted. ib. 
Taking of Bridgewater. ib. 
Taking of Bath. ib. 
Capitulation of Sherborn. ib. 
Fairfax beſieges Briſtol. ib. 
Prince Rupert gives up Briſtol. ib. 
Cromwell reduces the Deviſes. p. 863 
e takes Ber kley-caſtle. ib. 
And Winchefter-caltle. : ib. 
Baſing taken by aſſault. ib. 


Fairfax takes Tiverton. 
By aſſault he takes Dartmouth. 
Excter blockaded. | ib. 
Battle of Torrington, where Hopton is defeated by 
Fairfax. ib. 
Fairfax follows him into Cornwall. 1b. 
The Prince of Wales retires into the Iſle of Silly. ib. 
Faifax ſends honorable terms to Hopton in caſe he 
would capitulate, who finding himſelf ſurround- 
ded, and without redreſs, agrees; the treaty is 
hgned the 14th of March, and all the horſes and 
arms were delivered to Fairfax, who returned to 
ſit down before Exeter, which ſurrendered to 
him the gth of April. p. 864 
The Scots beſiege Hereford, but are obliged to 
break up the ſiege. th. 
They ſit down before Newark about the cloſe of 
* which they do not reduce before May 
1046, ib. 
Pomfret and Scarborough-caſtle ſurrender to he 
rliament, ib. 
His Majeſty quits Wales with 3000 horſe; takes 
Huntington, where he finds a great booty; 
from thence goes to Oxford, were ſtaying but 
three days, and taking with him what forces 
could be ſpared, he marched to Camden, ar- 
rives at Hereford, where he received news of the 
ſurrender of Briſtol. 7 
The King marches to the relief of Cheſter. 
An action near that town, in 
defeated, and is obliged to 


ib. 
ib. 
which the King is 
retire into Wales. 
p. 865 

He comes from thence to Newark in Notingham- 
ſhire, which place he quits by night, and ar- 
rives at Oxford the ſixth of November. ib. 
He vainly attempts to bring the parliament to 


peace. ib. 
Subſtance of a treaty between the earl of Glamor- 


gan, and the confederate Iriſh Catholics. p. 868 
The French court ſends Montrueil, who adviſes 
the King to join with the Preſbyterians, which 
he refuſes, 

The King goes to the Scots army. 
He orders Newark to be ſurrendered to the Scots, 
who carry him to Newcaſtle. p- 870 
He ſends a meſſage to both houſes, in which he 
agrees, that they ſhall for ſeven years nominate 
all the commiſſioners of the militia. ib· 
He writes to the city of London, that he was ready 
to comply with the parliament in every thing. 
By a ſecond meſſage, the King preſſes the parlia- 
ment to ſend him their propoſals for peace, and 
requires the liberty of repairing to London, to 
treat with them in perſon, ib. 
The Scots deny, by declaration, having made any 
treaty with his Majeſty, and petition the King 
to take ſome ſpeedy courſe for ſettling religion 
in England, and eſtabliſhing the privileges and 
liberties of his kingdom. 871 


Page 15 Ax' 1645. 
ID. 


p. 869 1646. 
ib, M 


ay 15, 


ib. June 10. 


P- 87 
The commons in England vote the Scots army no July 6. 


longer neceſſary. | 1b. 
They ſend to his Majeſty propoſitions for a peace, 
little differing from thoſe debated at Uxbridge, 
with an additional article, that the parliament 
ſhall have the ſole power over the militia for 
twenty years; and that they, by their own au- 
thority, ſhall raiſe what money they ſhall think 


neceſſary for its maintenance, &c. ib. 
The King's anſwer. ib. 
The Scots preſs him to accept the propoſals. ib. 
The Scots offer to return home. ib 


Diſputes concerning the arrears due to the Scots. ib. 
Four hundred thouſand pounds is allowed them. p. 8 72 
Conferences about diſpoſing the King's perſon. ib. 
Debates in the Scots parliament about the diſpoſal 
of the King's perſon, and the reſolution there- 
upon. | | . 873 
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A' 1646. 
Decem. 20. 


Jan. 16. 


1647. 


April 30. 


June 4. 


Which the general aſſembly oppoſes. Page 873 
The King's meſſage to both Mes for a — 
treaty. | p. 874 
The commons vote his Majeſty's going to Holmby- 
houſe in Northamptonſhire ; and on the fifth of 
January, 1646-7, a commitee of both houſes is 
appointed to go down and receive his Majeſty 
rom the Scots. ib. 
The Scots parliament's declaration. ib. 
His Majeſty is delivered to the parliament's com- 
miſſaries at Newcaſtle, the ſame day the Scots 


army begin their march for Scotland; his Ma- 
jeſty arrives at Holmby the ſixteenth of Fe- 
Wy. p. 875 
The difference of the Preſbyterians and Indepen- 
dents. ib. 
Crom well's diſſimulation. ib. 
He raiſes a ſpirit of mutiny in the army. ib. 
Project of a petition from the army. ib. 


The houſe orders Fairfax to publiſh at the head of 


every regiment a declaration importing, that the 


petition tended to breed mutiny in the army 
and menacing to proceed againſt the promo- 
ters of it as enemies of the ſtate, and diſturbers 
of the public peace. p. 876 
The army's diſcontent increaſes. ib. 
The parliament ſends a commitee to form the army 
for Ireland. ib. 
The army no ways inclined to obey them. 
Skippon nominated to command in Ireland. ib. 
NB. The parliament's deſign was to chuſe out of 
the army a certain number of officers, troo 
and ſoldiers to compoſe an army to ſend into 
Ireland, to place gariſons in England, and to 
diſband the remainder; but they would not con- 
ſent to be caſhiered, and ſought opportunities to 
quarrel with the parliament, that they might 
come to an * 2 or to an agreement, by 
- which they ſhould be kept on foot. 
he declaration of the officers. ib. 
Their ſecond declaration preſented to both houſes, 
with ſome of the principal officers at their 
head. ib. 
Vote to diſband the army. p. 877 
Petition of eight regiments of horſe, complaining of 
many late ſcandalous and falſe ſuggeſtions againſt 
the army, with reaſons for their not ſerving in 


Ireland, &c. ib. 
Votes in favor of the army. ib. 
New commiſſioners ſent to them. ib. 
Anſwer of the officers to the commiſſioners. ib. 


The ſoldiers deſire to conſult among themſelves, 
which is granted, and they ſet up the council of 
agitators. ib. 

The parliament perſiſts in their deſign to diſband 
the army, and to break the regiments at different 
times and places. | ib. 

The army openly complains, and gives reaſons why 
the vores arenot thought ſatisfactory. ib, 

They proceed to threats. ib. 878 

The army's quarters are contracted. p. 878 

The parliament re-call their commiſſioners, and 
5 dividing the army. ib. 

The King forcibly carried war from Holmby. ib. 

He is conducted to Newmarket. p. 879 

Vote for renewing the ſelf. deny ing ordinance. p. 8 80 

The general marches towar ndon; the city 
makes a ſhew of puting itſelf in a poſture of 
defenſe; the general writes to the magiſtracy; 
the common council return him an anſwer. ib. 

A month's pay offered by the parliament's commiſ- 
ſioners to 1 army on condition they approach 
no nearer to London. ; ib. 

The army's declaration. ib. 

They accuſe eleven members; their charge againſt 
them; they make demands on the parliament; 
ſome counties ſide with them. p. 881 


- _ 


The parliament, Flowing to ſatisfy the 
by their conceſſions, diſcover their weakneſs ; 
the army is not contented; Page $81 

They remonſtrate. | | pP. 882 

Upon which both houſes ſend pics to treat 
with them upon the points remonſtrated. ib. 

The eleven accuſed members deſire leave to ab- 
ſent themſelves from the houſe, which is granted, 
and the army ſatisfied. rn bs 

The parliament comply with the army, appre- 
hending the danger of a rupture, and appoint 
their head quarters at Wickham. ib. 

A conſpiracy at London againſt the army, in 
which the magiſtracy are concerned; the com- 
mon: council petition the parliament. ib. 

Cromwell, Ireton, &c. commiſſioners nominated 
by the army to treat with thoſe of the parlia- 


ment. 0 J id 8b WO 
The apprentices preſent petitions to the parlia- 
ment. | 1b 


ib. 
The Northern forces publiſh a declaration of their 
adherence to the army, eee 


The army has ſome intelligence of the conſpi- 
racy carrying on in London, and petition the 


rliament. ib. 
Solemn ingagement of the citizens. p. 884 
The parliament forbids ſigning it. ib. 


Commotions in London. | ib. 
Two petitions for the continuing the militia. ib. 
Perplexity of the parliament. 1 ib. 
The apprentices, and others, petition the parlia- 
ment for the continuing the militia, and by 
their riotous proceedings compell both houſes 
to agree to their demands. p.. 885 
Upon the intelligence of the army's adyancing to- 
wards London, the citizens put themſelves into 
a poſture of defenſe. * ib. 
The two ſpeakers, and ſeveral other members in 
the intereſt of the army, abſent themſelves. ib. 
The remaining members vote that the King 
ſhould come to London, and that the city 
ſhould have power to raiſe what forces they 
ſhall think fit. | ib. 
Major general Maſſey choſen commander in chief. ib. 
General Fairfax ſends a ſevere letter to the city. ib. 


-*% RX neee 


army, AN' 1647 


The city's declaration againſt the army. ib. I. p 
Both — order F abr to remove the army July 30 
farther from London. ib. 
| They vote to admit the eleven accuſed mem- 
. | | \ + $96 
The army marches towards London. ib. 
Preparations in the city. ib. 
Fairfax gives the parliament's commiſſioners pro- 
poſals for "> WE? « 
The two Dane, and the abſenting members, fly 
to the army's protection. i e 
The army's manifeſto, 7A ib. 
The common- council give way to the army on 
their near L to London. . 888 
The forts on the Weſt fide of the city delivered 
to Fairfax. | | ib. 
He comes to London, and reſtores the ſpeakers, 
and other members, to their places, ib. 
He is conſtituted governor of the Tower, and re- 
ceives thanks from the parliament. ib. 
Diſpute between lords and commons. ib. 
Situation of the King's affairs. ib. 
His Majeſty treated with great lenity by the army: ib. 
But on prevailing they abate much of their reſpect 
| . 88 
Tranſactions by the army and parliament 'E.. the 
time of his Majeſty's being at Hampton court. ib. 
The King is carried from Holmby by the army's 
authority. ib. 
Articles propoſed to be treated on by the army's 
commiſſioners. ib. 891 
A Ta: touching the army. p- . 6 
e 
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A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT 


Vol. II. 


An*'1647. The King reſolves to eſcape from 
| n | Page 892 
He goes to the iſle of Wight. p 

The King's letter to both houſes left upon his 

at Hampton- court. 
The parliament orders 
King in London. 2 
An account of the Levellers. ib. 894 
Cromwell diſperſes them. | 2 894 
The King's letter and propoſals to both houles. ib. 
The parliament takes not any notice of them. p. 895 
Negociation of the Scots commiſſioners. p. 896 
Conteſt between them and the parliament. ib. 
Nov. 26. The lords propoſe a peace with the King on his 
aſſenting to four bills ib. 
Declaration of the Scots, Which offends the par- 
liament. | f | ib. 
The four bills preſented to his Majeſty. ib. 

The Scots commiſſioners arrive at the iſle of 
Wight. ; ib. 

They deliver to the King a declaration againſt 
the propoſitions and the four bills. ib. 
Treaty ſigned by the King and the Scots com- 
miſfioners on the twenty-fifth of December. 
| p. 897 —— 899 
The King's anſwer to the parliament's commil- 


fioners. | | 4 [200 
The King deprived of all his ſervants and ſtrictly 
guarded" bf Hammond. 3 N ib. 
Decem. 29. Burley, for indeavoring to excite the inhabitants of | 
the ifle of Wight to releaſe the King, is hanged 
and quartered. AER . ib. 
Jan. 3. His Majeſty's anſwer read in the houſe of com- 
K Er” Wg. pins „ 
Cromwell inveighs againſt the King. ib. 
Vote that no mote addreſſes be made to, nor meſ- 
| ſages received from his Majeſty. ib. 
The ſchemes for his Majeſty's deliverance. bb. 
Strict union between the parliament and army. p.904 
Precautians taken by the parliament to curb the 
Londoners. DOE TE net | + ie Ie 
The Scots refolve upon their parliaments meeting 
the tenth of March, which occaſions the parlia» | 
ment at Weſtminſter to fend” commiſſioners into 
Scotland to obſerve the aries of the Scots. * 
1648. Speeches in the Scots parliament to excite the 
_m — agalnſt England. ib. 
A commitee appointed in which care was taken that 
there ſhou a majority of ſuch members as 
were for raiſing an army to go againſt England, 
called, The commitee of danger. | 
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ib. 
They find it neceſſary to raiſe an army of fgrty 
thouſand men. ib. 
The reſolution of this commitee oppoſed by the 
kik's commiſſioners. | ib. 
Several proteſtations againſt a war. p. 906 


Hamilton made general by order of parliament. ib. 
Several obſtacles raiſed by Argyle and the rigid 
eccleſiaſtics, which cauſe great delays. ib. 
Combination in Wales, to reſcue his Majeſty, by 
Langhorn, Powel and Poyer; the latter refuſing 
to obey the general's commiſſion, is declared a 
traitor by the parliament ; he defeats Fleming. 
c | 907 
A riot at Canterbury the twenty- fifth of . — 
ber, in which the mayor, and other magiſtrates, 
are wounded and abuſed. ib. 
Inſurrection in Kent; Hales declared their general. ib. 
The Kentiſh male- contents, led by the earl of Nor- 
wich and ſir William Waller, advance towards 
Blackheath. ib. 
And are diſperſed hy Fairfax. ib. 
The earl of Norwich, with about five or ſix hun- 
dred followers, croſs over into Eſſex. ib. 
The diſpoſition of the people of Eſſex. ib. 
Fairfax marches into Eſſex; the revolters retire 


, 


He is refuſed admitance into Yarmouth, and enters 


The earl of Warwick 


The lords ſurpriſed at St. Neots, where lord Francis 
The Scots army enters England. 


Tumult in London. 
The mutineers diſperſed. ib. Ax' 1648, 
The duke of York eſcapes from London. ib. April 21. 
. ſeizes on Berwick ; Muſgrave on Car- 
p. 90 
Part of the fleet revolts againſt the ain — 
go over to Holland, where they receive on board 
the duke of Vork. ib. 
The Prince of Wales goes on board the fleet and 
fails towards Yarmouth, in his way takes a rich 
ſhip of London, bound for Rotterdam, ib. 


Page 908 April g. 


the river Thames. Es Bd ib. 
roaches in order to ingage 
him, but they part c fighting. ib. 
The King's friends ſeize Pontefract caſtle, and 
Scarborough caſtle revolts to the King. 910 
5 — of the earl of Holland in the King's 
avor. Sy © 
He is joined by the duke of Buckingham and 
others, who are declared traitors; they are routed 
near Kingſton by colonel Leveſy. ib. 


Villiers is ſlain, and the earl of Holland taken. j 


ib. 


Pembroke caſtle ſurrenders to Cromwell who mar- July 11. 
ib. 


ches Northward. 
Duke of Hamilton's views. p- 911 
The Scots commiſſioners and Royaliſts indea vor to 
deceive each other. 1 
Duke Hamilton marches to Carliſle where he places 
a Scots gariſon ; he is joined by Lapgdale, and 
enters Lancaſhire, | Et th 
Cromwell joins Lambert; they march directly to 


Preſton in ſearch of the duke of Hamilton. ib. 
Langdale intirely routed. | p- 912 
Duke of Hamilton routed at Preſton. ib. 


Cromwell's letter to the parliament on this ſubject. ib: 
Duke Hamilton retires to Nantwich, and be 


„Where 


ſued by Lambert he marches to Utoxeter 


he and all his officers are taken. ib. 913 
Colcheſter ſurrenders to Fairfax. ib Auguſt 27. 
The Independents prevail in parliament. ib 
The Preſbyterians rely on the aſſiſtance of the 
Scots. | ib. 
The Preſbyterians get the upperhand in parlia- 
ment. ib. 


The city of London petitions that the chains of the 
city may be again ſet up, and the army re- 
moved to a greater diſtance from London. ib. 

The commons votes are oppoſite to the views of the 
Independents. | ib. 

Petition preſented to the common- council by ſeveral 
citizens with relation to the militia, which occa- 
ſions a petition from the common - council to par- 
liament. | p. 914 

Petition from Surrey in the King's behalf. ih. 

A ſkirmiſh between the parliament's guard, and 

. ſome Surrey men. | ib. 

Union between the patliament and city. ib. 

The Preſbyterians determine on concluding of peace 
with his Majeſty, upon three previous conditions. 

916 

The Londoners addreſs the parliament; 8 — — 
va the city deſires and vote to treat with = 

ing. ib. 

Petition from London to treat with the King. p.916 

Tranſactions between the lords and commons. ib. 

The Independents retard the treaty. p- 917 
The common- council attempt to force the parlia- 
ment to treat, who order general Skippon pri- 
vately to liſt ſoldiers in the city to be a guard for 
them in caſe of violence, which is complained 
of by the common - council; the houſe indeavors 
to appeaſe them. ib. 


to Colcheſter, where they are defeated. p. 908 | 


Some Royaliſts mixed with the Preſbyterians. ib. 
Duke 


— 
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Ax' 1648. 


Sept. 11. 


Duke Hamilton's behavior when he entered Eng- 
land. Page 918 
The King's demands; the votes of the lords there- 
* with the commons reſtrictions. 919 
Freſh inſtructions given to colonel Hammond, ib. 
Prince Charles's letter to the lords. . 920 


P- 9 
Petition from the common-council in behalf of the 
King. ib. 


Another of the ſame tenor from the reduced of- 


ficers. ib. 
The commons anſwer to the common council of 
London. ib. 
Petition from the Independents for new regula- 
tions. ib. 
Another of the ſame tenor from maſters of ſhips; 
neither of them anſwered. p. 921 
Cromwell marches againſt Monroe. ib. 
The face of affairs changed in Scotland. ib. 
Argyle raiſes forces to oppoſe Monroe. ib. 
Cromwell marches to Edinburg, and — 
of ſtate diſperſe. b. 
Articles between Argyle and Monroe. 922 
Cromwell received into Edinburg, and obtains the 
reſtitution of Berwick and Carlifle, and, leaving 
Lambert in Scotland with ſome regiments, re- 
turns to London. ib. 
Conference at Newport. ib. 
The King objects to the preamble of the third bill, 
but after ſeven days diſpute is obliged to yield to 
it, tho* thereby he charges himſelf with having 
made war upon the parliament. ib. 
The King's meſſage and offers to both houſes. ih. 
His offers rejected. P. 923 
He makes propoſals concerning delinquents. ib. 
The conferences are prolonged for a week. p. 924 
The King makes new offers with regard to epiſco- 
pacy, and makes farther conceſſions. ib. 
He refuſes to relinquiſh epiſcopacy. ib. 
The parliament vote the King's offers not fatisfac- 
tory. . ib. 
The boa prolonged fourteen days. ib. 
The commiſſioners make a report on the King's 
laſt anſwer. ib. 
The parliament vote that his Majeſty's anſwer con- 
cerning the church form of prayer, is not fatisfac- 


cory. gy 8 
Votes upon the King's deſires. ib. 
The treaty farther prolonged. ib. 


The army reſolves forcibly to prevent a peace. ib. 
Cromwell before Pontefract. | 
He lends a part of his army to Fairfax. . 926 


The commons order Fairfax to recall his orders and Ax' 1648 
ſend backcolonel Hammond to the iſle of Wight, 
which he ſlights and removes his Majeſty to Hurlt 
caſtle, Page 927 
The army's declaration. ib. Nov. 30. 
Fairfax writes to the city to adviſe them of his mov- 
ing towards London, and requires that forty 
thouſand pounds be ready for him, which ſum 
the commons agree the city ſhall ſend him, and 
acquaint him that it is the pleaſure of the houſe 
that he ſhall approach no nearer London. p. 928 
Fairfax arrives and takes up his quarters in White- 
hall and St. James's Meuſe. ib. 
The parliament vote that the removal of his Ma- 
jeſty was contrary to the advice of the houſe, 


nd that his Majeſty's conceſſions were ſuffi- 
cient. ib. 
Commitee to confer with the general. ib. 
7 members of the commons put under ar- 
reſt. | ib. 
Propoſals and deſires of the army preſented to the 
commons. ib. 


The ſoldiers exclude a hundred members. p. 929 

Cromwell arrives at London. ib. 

Fairfax ſeizes on the money in Weavers-hall. ib. 

Plan for ſetling the government founded upon inde- Decem. 11. 
pendent principles, and agreeable to the army's 
remonſtrance. ib. 

The ſecluded members having proteſted againſt the 
violence done them, both houſes declare their 

proteſt ſcandalous and ſeditious. ib. 

Order, concerning the election of lord mayor, and 

the repreſentation of the common- council there- 

upon. ib. 

Some of the arreſted members releaſed. p. 930 

Several petitions for juſtice upon the King. ib. 

A 1 appointed to draw up a charge againſt 

im. ib. 

The fleet ſends Fairfax a declaration of their con- 

curring with the army in its remonſtrance. ib. 

Stratagem for the King's eſcape fruſtrated. ib. 

He is brought to Windſor, where he is treated 

without the uſual ceremonies, and from thence 


conveyed to St. James's. ib. 
Ordinance, touching the election of the lord 
mayor. | ib. 
Preface of the ordinance for erecting a court of 
- juſtice. ib. 
The ordinance rejected by the lords. P. 931 


Commons vote the peers concurrence unneceſſary, 
and ſtrike out the names of ſix lords, who had 


Nov. 20. Remonſtrance of the army, to which the parliament | been appointed judges, after which they make 
makes no anſwer. | ib. . ion ure _ 3 * x 
Several petitions demanding juſticeupon the King. ib. | Moſt material points in King Charles's trial. ib. 
Both houſes indeavor to amuſe the army. p. 927 | The King's reaſon for not owning the court's autho- 
The King rejects the propoſitions concerning Ire- | rity. : 1 P- 933 
land. | | ib. | Remarkable depoſitions againſt his Majeſty. p. 934 
Hammond recalled to the army, and the care of | Sentence pronounced againſt him. ib. 
his Majeſty commited to colonel Ewers. ib. | He is executed. ib. 
The vote of the commons with regard to this change His character. ib. 
proves fruitleſs. „ 
— — 2 ——̃ä ę.—ͤ— 624 — = = 
VOLUME te THIRD. 
The COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND. 
Ecapitulation of ſome material matters. Page 3 | They aboliſh Monarchy. Page 4 1049. 
A Act to prohibit proclaiming the King's fon. p.4 | A new great ſeal; the inſcription. P. 5 | 
March 9. Tune commons aboliſh the houſe of peers. ib. | Council of ſtate ; new high court of juſtice, ib. 
The parliament reduced to about eighty members | Some noble priſoners brought before it, ib. 
who act with abſolute power. ib. | Their condemnation. ib, 
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IXxIi A SUMMARY or 


ABRIGEMENT 


An? 1649. Sir John Owen's execution ſuſpended. 
The execution of duke Hamilton, 

others. e 

The Prince of Wales aſſumes the title of King. 


Page 6 
lord Capel and 


ib. 


Tne Queen calls him into France. ib. 
He is treated coldly in Holland. ib. 
State of Ireland. ib. 
Affairs of Scotland. p. 7 
Proteſtation of the Scots. ib. 
The parliament's anſu er. P. 8 
Anſwer of the Scots deputies. ib. 
Proclamation of Charles II in Scotland. p. 9 


The earls of Lanerick, Lauderdale, and marquis 


of Montroſe arrive at the Hague. 


ib. 


The King commiſſions the marquis of Montroſe 


to invade Scotland. p. 10 

May 3. The Engliſh agent murdered at the Hague. ib. 
laſurrection in Scotland. ib. 
State of Ireland. ib. 
Cromwell made governor there. ib. 


The Levellers riſe in arms. p 
Ormond beſieges Dublin; is defeated by col 


6 8h 
onel 
ib. 


Jones. ; ib 
Cromwell lands at Dublin. ib. 
The King retires to Jerſey. ib. 
Windram ſent to him from ib. 
Cromwell takes Drogheda. = PE ib. 
The King appoints Breda for treating with the Scots 
commiſſioners. ib. 
Terms preſented to the King by them. p. 12 
The King amuſes the commiſſioners. P- 13 
Montroſe's progreſs in Germany. ib. 
His arrival in Scotland. ib. 


1650. The Scots 


rliament diſpleaſed with the King, 


they raiſe ſixty thouſand men againſt Montroſe. ib. 


April 29. He is ſurpriſed, defeated, and taken priſoner. p. 14 


Is condemned to be hanged ; his ſpeech at his exe- 


cution. 


The King agrees to the Scots propoſals. 


ib. 
ib. 


He imbarks for Scotland and arrives there June the 


ſixteenth. ib. 

He is forced to ſign the covenant. ib. 

The manner of his Majeſty's reception. ib. 

He attempts to eſtabliſh the Hamiltonians. p. 15 

Engliſh parliament's reſolution againſt Scotland. ib. 
Cromwell's conqueſts in Ireland; he is called 

home. | ib. 

June 26. He leaves Ireton to command. ib 


Fairfax reſigns his commiſſion, and is ſucceeded by 


Cromwell. 
Parliament's manifeſto. 
The Scots raiſe an army under Leſley. 


ib. 


p- 16 


ib. 


Cromwell enters Scotland; ſkirmiſhes between the 


armies. ib. 

Sept. 3. He marches to Dunbar; a battle there. ib. 
The Scots defeated. ib. 

Two parties in Scotland. p. 17 

His Majeſty's ſtrange declaration. ib. 

His flight. ib. 


He is brought back and better treated. p. 


18 


He is crowned in Scotland, and appears at the head 


of the Scots army. 
He incamps at Torwood ; Cromwell dare not 
tack him. 


ib. 


At- 


ib. 
1651. Cromwell enters Fife; he routs the King's detach- 


ment. ib. 

He takes St. Johnſtoun. ib. 

July 31. The King marches into England. p. 19 
His ill ſucceſs. ib. 

Sept. 1. He ſtops at Worceſter. ib. 


ditto 3. Cromwell approaches. | ib. 
The battle of Worceſter; the King defeated. ib. 
He narrowly eſcapes. P. 20 

He goes into France. ib. 

Monk reduces Scotland. | ib. 

The Engliſh commonwealth's power. ib. 
Cromwell returns to London. p. 21 


Vol. Ul. 


The parliament's fleet takes Jerſey, Barbadoes, and Ax' 16 . 


other iſlands. Page 21 
The parliament unite England and Scotland. ib. 
They reſolve to declare war againſt the States of 

Holland. 


p. 22 
The States indeavor to prevent the war. ib. 
Letters of the parliament to foreign Princes. ib. 
The Dutch fleet appears in Dover road. p. 23 1652, 
The firſt naval ingagement. ib. 
Maniteſtos from both nations. ib. 
Van Trump's fleet diſperſed by a ſtorm. ib. 
The Engliſh formidable at ſea ; they take ſeveral 

ſhips. ib. 
Trump fails to the iſle of Rhee. ib. Nov. 29. 
An ingagement in the channel. ib. 
The duke of Gloceſter ſent out of England. ib. 


A naval ingagement which laſted three days. p. 24 1633. 
The States ſue for a peace. ib 1955 


Project againſt Cromwell; his meaſures to ſupport | 
his authority. ib. 


The officers petition the parliament; they demand 
its diſſolution. | ib. 
The houſe votes againſt it. P. 25 
Cromwell goes to the parliament houſe with ſome April 20. 
officers and ſoldiers; he diſſolves it. ib. 
He vindicates his conduct in a declaration. p. 26 


Chuſes perſons to take care of the government, and 
delegates it to them by an inſtrument; they aſ- 


ſume the name of parliament. ib. 

The council of ſtate appoint embaſſadors to nego- May 2. 
ciate a peace with the ſtates. ib. 

The two fleets ingage; Trump beaten. ib. June 2. 


Another ingagement, which continues three days; 
Trump ſlain; the fleet retires. ib. 
The Engliſh put to ſea again; the fleet damaged 
by a tempeſt. ib. 
Peace negociated at London. p. 27 
The parliament returns the ſupreme authority to the 


army. ib. 
Cromwell made protector. ib. 
Inſtrument of government. ib. 


Cromwell takes an oath to obſcrye it; he aſſumes 
the title of Highneſs. ib. 


OLIVER CROM WELL, Protector. 


A peace between England and Holland. P- 28 1654. 

Confpiracy againſt Cromwell ; the authors rigorouſly 
puniſhed. ib. 

The brother of the Portugueſe embaſſador be- July 10. 
headed. ib. 


Occaſion of this embaſſy from Portugal. ib. 
The King's circumſtances in France. p. 29 
Prince Rupert arrives in France. ib. 
He retires to Germany, and the King to Cologne. ib. 
Affairs of Ireland. ib. 
Ireton's death. ib. 


The Iriſh invite the duke of Lorrain to accept their 
government; he rejects the propoſals. p- 30 
ib 


Home 2 Scotland. l ib. 

romwell calls a parliament; his ſpeech to them. ib. Septem. 4. 

Lenthal made Cater. ib. F 

Cromwell's authority queſtioned ; he ſpeaks to the 
houſe with great warmth, and excludes ſeveral 
members. 


| «31 
He diſſolves the parliament. F ib. 
A plot againſt Cromwell. ib. 
Saliſbury ſurpriſed by fir Joſeph Wagſtaff. ib. 


The conſpirators afterwards defeated and three of 1655. 
them executed. p- 32 May 16. 
Manning, 'Cromwell's ſpy at the King's court at 


Cologne, diſcovered and executed. ib. 
Affairs between France and England. ib. 
Between England and Spain. ib. 


Cromwell reſolves on a war with Spain; his deſign 


upon St. Domingo. ib. 
Conqueſt of Jamaica; King of Spain ſeizes the 


effects of the Engliſh merchants. þ- 33 
eace 


% 
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Ax' 1655. Peace with France. Page 33 
Cromwell furrounded with enemies; conſtitutes 
major-generals. ib. 

1656. He calls a parliament of the three nations. p. 34 
1657. Two conſpiracies againſt Cromwell diſcovered. ib. 
April. Blake's attempt on the galeons at St. Croix in the 
Canary iſlands ; he deſtroys them, and dies in 

his return home. ib. 

Debates in the houſe concerning offering the crown 

to Cromwell. ib. 

The propoſal brought in by an alderman of Lon- 

don, and incouraged by others. p- 35 

ditto 9. A commitee appointed to offer Oliver the crown 
he refuſes it, and is confirmed in his protector- 


ſhip by the parliament. ib. 
Contents of che act of the humble petition and 
advice. ib, 
June 26. Cromwell ſolemly inaugurated. p. 36 
A league, offenſive and defenſive, between France 
and Cromwell. |; ib. 
King Charles makes an alliance with Spain. ib. 
He goes to reſide at Bruges. ib. 
The duke of Vork obliged to quit France. ib. 
Cromwell ſends ſix and Engliſn into France. p. 37 
He compoſes another houſe of parliament 3 they 
meet in two houſes. | ib. 
The excluded members received into it. ib. 
They examine the validity of the humble petition 


and advice; Cromwell's ſpeech. ib. 
1658. Lambert turned out of his preferments, is ſucceeded 


by Fleetwood. p- 38 
Cromwell's family. ib. 


He reduces the power of the major-generals. p. 39 
A conſpiracy of the Royaliſts — by 
ib. 


Singlby, ee and others executed. 


ib. 
Addreſs of ſome ſectaries to the King. ib. 
Dunkirk taken and delivered to Cromwell. ib. 


Cromwell's death, his deſcent life and character. 


p.40 —— 43 


RICHARD CROM WELL, Protector. 
Richard Cromwell ſucceeds his father, and receives 

addreſſes from all parts. p· 43 
He indeavors to gain the friendſhip of Monk, who 

ſubmits to him. | ib. 44 
The different factions conceive hopes from Richard's 


advancement. | ib. 

Decem. 4: He calls a parliament of two houſes. p· 45 
He propoſes an addition of new members to = 

council. | ib. 

The principal officers of the army combine * 

him. ib. 


He is adviſed to call a great number of officers 
to London, who form a great council of the 


army. | ib 

The parliament meet. ib. 

An act to recognize Richard. 46 

1659. Vote of the commons againſt the officers. ib. 
April. 22. The officers force the protector to diſſolve the par- 
liament. ib. 

Richard loſgs all his credit. ib. 

The officerFTeize the government, and chuſe Fleet- 

wood for their general. ib. 

Lambert's deſigns. ib. 


The LONG-PARLIAMENT reſtored. 
The parliament diſſolved in 1653 is reſtored. p. 47 
They are called in deriſion the Rump, and why. ib. 
They ſend Clarges to Monk, who ſubmits to them. ib. 
Lambert, with ſeveral officers, 1 their petition 

and addreſs from the gener 


May 12. 


to the parliament. P- 48 
The parliament's anſwer. ib. 
Richard ſubmits to the powers in being. ib. 
The parliament grants him twenty thouſand pounds 

to pay his debts, and order him to quit White- 

hall. e 


council of officers 


_—_— 


Fleetwood appointed general but for one year. Au' 1659- 


Page 49 
The parliament orders all military commiſſions to 


be ſigned by the ſpeaker. ib. 


They provide for the government of Ireland, 
and recall Henry Cromwell. ib. | 
His good character. | ib. | 


T he parliament enters upon meaſures to make itſelt 
_ maſter of the army. ib. 


Monk writes to the parliament, who ftop in their 
proceedings. P. 50 


They continue the monthly tax upon the three king- 
doms, 15 


ib. 
The Preſbyterians incline to join with them. ib. 
The project of an inſurrection betrayed by Willis. 
| ib. 

Sir George Booth ſeizes Cheſter, and publiſhes a 
manifeſto; joined by fir Thomas Middleton. ib. 


Middleton defeated by Lambert. _— 

Monk, the clergyman, ſent by the Royaliſts to ge- Auguſt: 
neral Monk. ib. 

The Scots army reformed by the parliament, which 
offended Monk: ib. 

The King goes to Fontarabia. ib. 


Conferences of the army officers to prevent the de- 
ſigns of the parliament. ib. 


Lamberr's officers preſent a petition to the parlia- Sept. 16. 
ment, " 2 * 51 wy 

The parliament vote againſt it, ib. 

The great council of officers reſolve to preſent an- 

other — | ib. 
The parliament tries to prevent it; however, it is O 5. 
preſented. | ___ 
ns parliament not pleaſed, yet return a mild an- 
wer. . 52 
The officers diſtruſt the parliament. 3 - 3 
Monk writes ſubmiſſively to the parliament, who 
return him a gracious anſwer. ib. 
m 


They give a haughty anſwer to the addreſs fro 
the officers. | 


id. 
Lambert comes to London, and draws his Frm 
thither. ib. 


The parliament makes an act injurious to the 
army, and caſhiers ſeveral officers who had ſigned 
the addreſs. "405th 

They vacate Fletwood's commiſſion, ib. 

Lambert aſſembles the army; two regiments or- 

dered to Weſtminſter by the council of ſtate 
for ſecuring the parliament, ib. 

9 — 9 hinders the ſpeaker from going to the 

ouſe. 1 

The members not ſuffered to aſſemble. 


ib. 
ib. 
The parliament's guard retires. 


ib. 

A guard placed by Fleetwood at the door of 
liament houſe. | ib. 

The officers form a council of ten, and elect 
their own generals. ib. 


The exact diſcipline of the army. ib. 
Colonel Cobbet ſent to Monk by the officers. ib. 
The King's ſucceſs at Fontarabia. ib. 


The COMMIT EE of SAFETY. 


The army erect a commitee of ſafety for the admi- 
niſtration of the government. 


The declaration of the council of officers, N 15 
State of Monk's affairs in Scotland. ib. 
He reſolves to march into England. ib. 
He deſigns reſtoring the King. ib 


| ib. 
The Preſbyterians contribute to the King's reſtora. 


tion. p- 55 
The commitee of ſafety ſend Clarges to Monk, to 
£ "I 


propoſe an accommodation. 4 
Clarges comes to him in Scotland. ib. 
Monk and he agree to amuſe the commitee by a 

negociation. ib. 
Commiſſioners ſent to London for that purpoſe, 


re 


he ——_ 
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A SUMMARY or 


ABRIGEMENT 


Ax' 1659. 


Febr. 3. 


1660. 


The governor of Portſmouth declares for the par- 

liament. Page 56 
The town is blocked up, and the ſoldiers deſert. ib. 
Vice admiral Lawſon declares for the parhament. ib. 
And a regiment fent from Lambert. ib. 
The commitee of ſafety conſents to reſtore the parlia- 

ment. ib. 


The RUMP PARLIAMENT reſtored. 
The Rump reſtored, who meet the 26th of _— 
ber. 1 
Lambert put under an arreſt by his own troops. ib. 
Vane put under an arre ib. 


Monk procures a ſupply of money from the Scots. 


47 
Monk enters England with his army. ib. 
He is received into York by the lord Fairfax. ib. 
The parliament ſuſpects him. ib. 


W form a council of ſtate, and impoſe an oath 
the members. non 

The ſend two commiſſioners to be ſpies = 
onk. . 
Monk receives an addreſs from London, for the 
reſtitution of the ſecluded members. ib. 


Monk's diſſimulation. p- 38 
He demands that the forces in London withdraw, 


to maße room for him. ib. 
Monk enters London. ib. 
He refuſes the abjuration oath. ib. 


Complimented by the ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons. © ib. 


The city of London retuſes the payment of | _ 


Monk ordered by the parliament to - chaſtile the the 
city for its inſolenſe. ib. 
Barebone preſents a petition, that the abjuration 
oath might be univerſally taken. bb. 
Monk brings back his forces into the city. p. 60 
He writes a letter to the parhament, filled with 


- complaints and reproaches. 


He marches into the cit _—_ ib. 
The parliament ſends eputics to ba hi, but! 
without ſucceſs. ib. 
Mo . reconciles himſelf with the city magi- 
ſtrates. ib. 
Great rejoicings in the city. vel. 
Monk being required by the council of ſtate to aſ- 
ſiſt in their deliberations refuſes. | £5325 b, 


Monk receives great numbers of petitions, oe the 
re-eſtabliſhing of the excluded members. ib. 
He reſolves to reſtore by force the excluded mem- 


bers. f m 2 . 
The ſecluded — a. their places. / 
The Independent chieis withdraw. 8. | 


Circular letters ſent by Monk and his officers, 15 


all the regiments. 


Acts made by the parliament during the remainder | 


of its ſeſſion. p. 61. 
The nannt ſummon another, and diffolves i it- 
ſel ib. 


Votes of the parliament before its ſeparation to 
amuſe the public. ib. 
The Republicans indeavor to prevail with Monk to 
take the government upon himſelf, but without 
ſaccels. _ ib. 
An ingagement of ſome officers preſented to Monk, 
” oblige him to abjure the King; he rejects 


| ib. 

He forbids the officers to aſſemble without . 
from him. 

Mazarine indeavors to iftereſt himſelf in the 5 
liſh affairs, hut without ſucceſs. ib. 

Sir John Greenvil diſpatched to Monk from the 
King. p. — 

Monk anſwers his meſſage. 

Monk caſhiers ſeveral officers, and ſubſtitutes 
others more faithful in their places. ib. 


ib. | 


Lambert eſcapes out of the Tower, puts himſelf at Ax' 1600. 
Page 62 April g. 


the head of ſome troops. | 
He is defeated, and made priſoner by Ingoldfby. ib. 
A torged letter diſperſed to prevent the King's re- 


ſtoration. ib. 
Declaration of the King's party. ib. 
The parliament meets. 


The King ſends a commiſſion to Monk, to make 
him general. 0. 
Greenvil preſents a letter and a declaration to the 
lords from the King ; the ſubſtance of it. ib. 
The King's declaration. ib. 63 
Vote of the lords in favor of the King. p. 63 
The commons receive a letter from the King, with 
the declaration. ib. 
The commons concur with the lords, and the King 
is reſtored withour any conditions. vn Y 
Preſents made by the commons to the King, duke 
of York, and duke of Gloceſter. ib. 
The King proclaimed, May 8. | ib. 
4 from the parliament and city, to the 
in ib. 
dn between ſome Preſbyterian miniſters, 


and the King. ib. 

The King gives audience to the depuries from - May 16. 
parliament. v7 p. 64 

He arrives at Whitehall May 29. ib. 


CHARLES the 3 


He is received with great demonſtrations of joy. ib. 
The King's, and the duke of York's characters. 


| 6 
The King forms his council. 5. 66 5 
Chancellor Hyde his firſt miniſter. * ib 
The parliament is called a convention, ib. 
Acts paſſed by the ſtatutes, 12 Car. 2. ib. 
An act of indemnity. " ib. 


The commons and lords accept the pardon promiſed 
by the King. ib. 


Proclamation in favor of the late King's judges. ib. June 6. 


The Republicans demand of the King particular let- 


ters of pardon. P-. 67 
Act of indemnity. ib. 
Other acts. ib. 
The King's ſpeech to this 8 p. 68 


Preſents made by the parliament to the King's bro- 


 thers. ib. 
A vote to ſettle — the King 1,200,000 2 4 
The parliament eee bb 
Diverſe acts. * | = * 
Duke of Gloceſter dies. 3 ib. 
Trial and execution of the Regicides. ib. 
A proclamation concerning gon. ib. 
The biſhops reſtored. 15. 
Embaſſies from diverſe parts. ib. 


The Princeſs dowager of Orange arrives in En 
land, and the Queen- mother. 15. 


The parliament meets. p. 69 
The duke of York's firſt marriage. ib. 
Money granted for diſbanding the army. ib. 
The King inſtitutes guards. üb. 


The vote of the 1,200,000]. to be ſettled on * 


King confirmed. 


The bodies of Cromwell, and other rebels dug g UP. ib. 


The King's ſpeech to both houſes. p. 70 
The chancellor's ſpeech, ib. 
The parliament diſſolved. ib. 
The death of the Princeſs of Orange. p. 71 
Other deaths. i 
The Royal Society founded. | ib. 
Affairs of Scotland. ib. 
Affairs of Ireland. ib. 
Inſurrection of the Anabaptiſts under Venner. ib. 
A new parliament, and how compoſed. 

The King crowned. ib. 
The King's ſpeech to the parliament. ib. 
He acquaints them with his marriage. ib 


Vor. II. 


ib. ditto 25, 


p. 74 1661. 
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An? 1661, 


May 8. 


lor, ib. 
The King's ſpeech to the commons. ib. 

1662. Act againſt the Quakers. | | p. 79 
May 2. Other acts. ib. 
Act of Uniformity. | ib. 

Militia- act. nA | p. 80 

An oath injoined. ib. 
Chimney-a&. ib. 

6 The Queen's arrival. ib. | 

ditto 21. Her marriage. | ib. 
Arrival of the Queen- mother. p. 82 
The ſale of Dunkirk. | ib. 

Three Regicides executed. p. 82 

June 2. Proceedings againſt Vane and Lambert. p. 83 

ditto 14. Lamhert pardoned. ib. 
| Vane execute. ib. 
Rigorous execution of che corporation Xi P. 84 
A plox, - o Mia as ib. 

* conſpirators 22 5 ib. 

Oct. 5. Feace with Algier. 148 
The King's conduct to the Peebpverteun tn - 

A declaration in thrir favor. p. 85 


1663. 


April 9. 


July 10. 


1664. 


The commons r to receive the ſacrament in 
the church of England. Page 75 


Several acts burned by the common hangman. ib. 

Order concerning the Regicides. ib. 
The parliament adjourned. ib. 
A convocation. ib. 
Affairs of Scotland. p· 76 
Epiſcopacy there received. ib. 


The marquis of Argyle beheaded at Edinburgh. ib. 


The parliament meets. ib. 

T he Kin 88 s ſpeech to them. ib. 

The Preſbyterians perſecuted. P- 77 

Drs of the parliament, 

A A top y granted ta the King. 8 
me Rede called before the parliament. ib. 

Oat injoined by the corporation act. => 


Death of the Queen of Bohemia. | 
Report of a conſpiracy made oh the 4 


The earl of Clarendon begins to ſink 1 in his cre- 

dit. 4 

The earl of Arlington made { of ſtate. 

The King's ſpeech to both e in layer of his 
declaration. ib. 

The commons are — ib. 


Addreſs of the commons about the : King's decla- 


ration. 285 p· 86 
The King's s anſwer. EE 
The King addrefſed by the two houſes.. - ib. 

is anſwer. ib. 
A proclamation againſt Romiſh Prieſhs,. p. 4 
The King demands a ſu ogg it dme 
The chancellor's credit de 0 @fc b | 
Articles of accuſation. againſt =” 5 
Rejected by the lords. oo 
I * of the.. poſt; ſettled on the d 2 

or 
The parliament prorgued. w. 
The King makes 4 + progrebs p. 88 
A plot of the Republicans and Independents. ib. | 
Dr. Juxon dies. | ib. 
The King's ſpeech to the parliament. ib. 
T he act for triennjal parliaments revoked, ib. 
The cauſe of the Dutch war. ib. 
Vote of the parliament againſt the Dutch. p. 89 
The parliament addreſs the King. ib. 
His anſwer. ib. 
The ſpeaker's ſpeech to the King. P- 90 
Prorogation of che parliament. ib. 


The King demands reparation of damages! from the 
States. 13 1 
An embaſſador ſent from the States. ib. 
The city of London lends the K ing money. p. 91 
The Engliſh intercept the Dutch merchant-men re- 
turning from Bourdeaux belore the war was de- 
clared.” 19 41. 2. 


Page 91 
The King's ſpeech to the parlia ment for money. 


They thank the city, and vote a large bapply be 
the King, and adjourn. ib. 
A declaration concerning letters of mart againſt the 

Dutch. ib. 
The Engliſh take a great many Dutch veſſels. ib. 
Ruyter recovers the places taken from the Dutch 


at Cape Verde and Guinea. ib. 

The money bill is paſſed. ib. 

The parliament prorogued. ib. 

Vat clergy give up their right of taxing them- 
elves. 


war between England and Holland. ib. 
His letter to the count d Eſtrades. ib. 
The duke of Vork ſails with the Engliſh fleet. ib. 


The fleet of the States put under the command of 
Obdam. 


Sea fight gained by the duke of York; in which 
Obdam is flain. ib. 

Medals ſtruck in honour of the duke of York. p.95 

The Queen-mother returns to France, ib. 

The Engliſh fleet put under the command of the July. 
earl: of Sandy ich. ib. 

Several Dutch ſhips retire to Bergen in Norway. ib. 

The Kings of England and Denmark attempt to 

ſteze them, but are Hiſappointed. ib. 

The Engliſh takes twenty Dutch ſhips. ib. 

A great plague in London, which 3 off in 1 
than a year, 100,000 perſons. 


The parliament, meets at Oxford. — 
Money ranted the King, the Fi lve-mile act. 15 | 
The parliament prorogued. | 
Great rigor een da the Preſhyterians in — 


and. ..; g 
F rance declares war 283 inſt England. 97 
The King of Denmark joins with the States. ib. 
The biſhop of Munſter makes peace with them. ib. 
War proclaimed againſt France. 


mand the Engliſh fleet. ib. 
A ingagement, where the Engliſh ſuffer great 
A ib. 
Another ingagement, where the Dutch have the 

diſadvantage. P- 98 
The French fleet. arrives at Rochelle. ib. 
The Engliſh make a deſcent upon Holland, and 
do great damage. ib. 


Management of Lewis XIV. ib. 
London burnt; the monument erected; the inſcrip- 


tion. ib. 99 
The parliament meets; the King's _ p. 99 
A large ſupply voted. . 
1 They. addreſs the King againſt Papiſts. . ib. 
| Proclamation againſt jeſuits. ib. 
An inſurrection in Scotland quelled. ib. 
Lord Mordaunt accuſed. p. 100 
The parliament prorogued. ib. 
Money: act, and act for rebuilding London. ib. 
Steps taken by the States towards a peace. ib. 
Peace treated of at Breda. 101 166 
A difficulty relating to the iſle of Poleron. 3 
The King recedes from his demand. ib. 


The Dutch come into the mouth of the Thames. 
p. 102 
They burn ſeveral ſhips, and fail up as far 4 Cha- 


tham. ib. 
Other exploits of Ruyter. ib. 
| The peace concluded at Breda. ih. 


Articles of the peace. ib. 
The King of France invades the Netherlands. 

P 103 
The charcellor's diſgrace, ib. 


p. 104 


ib. Cauſes of his fall. 


The 


P- 93 
The King of France's conduct with regard to the 1665: 


ib. 1666. 
b. | Prince Rupert, and the duke of Albemarle com- 


* 


The King refuſes the French King's mediation. ANn* 1664. 


— — —_—  — CS 


Ixxv1 


A SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT 


Ax' 1667. The great ſeal taken from him. Page 104 
The earl of Southampton's death. ib. 

The parliament meets; the lord 2 ſpeech. ib. 

ing b 


ORob. 15. The addreſs of both houſes to the 

Nov. 6. Articles againſt the earl of Clarendon. p. 105 
He withdraws into France, but leaves an apolo- 

gy. ib.——107 

It is communicated to the commons, who order it 

to be burnt by the hangman. p- 107 

A bill paſſed for the earls baniſhment p- 108 

He dies at Roan 1674, aged 67. ib. 

The parliament adjourns. ib. 

A proclamation againſt Papiſts. ib. 

The Royal | on built. p- 109 

Death of biſhop Wren, and mr. Cowley. ib. 

A triple alliance concluded between England, Hol- 

land and Sweden. ib. 


A peace hetween Spain and Portugal. p- 110 
The parliament meets; the King's ſpeech. ib. 
Miſmanagements examined into by the commons. ib. 


1668. The King is addreſſed to put the laws in execution 
againſt Papiſts, and Non-conformiſts, ib. 

He puts out a proclamation. ib. 

A difference between the two houſes. ib. 

The King paſſes ſome bills, then adjourns, and af- 

ter prorogues the parliament. ib. 

Lewis XIV makes himſelf maſter of Franche 

. Comte. ib. 


Peace concluded at Aix la Chapelle, between 
France, Spain, England, Sweden and the States. 


p. 111 
The Dutch * the honor of it, and ſtrike a 
medal with a moſt a nt motto. ib. 
The King ſends a fleet to the Mediteranean. p. 112 
Advancements at court. ib. 
Deaths of ſome noted perſons. ib. 
1669. The Prince of Tuſcany arrives in — ib. 
After him Prince George of Denmark. - ib. 
Theatre at Oxford opened. ib. 


A project of comprehenſion, in order to which the 


rd keeper procures a conference between ſome 
Church and Preſbyterian miniſters. p. 113 

A petition of the Non-conformiſts favorably re- 
ceived by the King. ib. 
The commons examine the public accounts: ib. 
Proceedings againſt the Non-conformiſts. ib, 
Votes of the commons. ib. 
The commons vote the King a ſupply. ib. 
The difference of the two houſes renewed. ib. 
The parliament prorogued. | = 


Affairs of Scotland. ib. 
The Scots parliament inlarges the King's ſupre- 


macy, and approves by an act the raiſing of the 
militia. | P. 114 
Deaths of the Queen-mother, the duke of Al- 
bemarle, and mr. Prinne. ib. 

The King, and the lord keeper's ſpeeches to the 
parliament. ib, 

A large ſupply granted to the King. p-. 115 
1670. Diverle acts, one againſt conventicles. ib. 
The parliament adjourned. ib. 
The King eſtabliſhes a council, which is called the 
Cabal. p. 116 
Characters of the counſellors. ib. 117 
The King makes a ſecret alliance with France. 
| p- 118 


The ducheſs of Orleans comes into England. ib. 
She manages an alliance between the Kings of Eng- 
land and France. ib. 
Her death. ib. 
The duke of Buckingham ſent into France to con- 
clude a treaty with that Los: ib. 
The duke of Lorrain diſpoſſeſſed of his duchy by 
the French, vainly applies for relief to King 
Charles. b. 
Proclatnation againſt the old parliament officers, ib. 


The keeper's ſpeech to the parliament. * 


Vor. III. 


The commons vote the King a large ſupply, and Ax“ 1670. 


are adjourned. age 119 


The Prince of Orange comes into England. ib. 


Sir William Temple recalled. | ib. 
Sir John Conventry's barbarous uſage gives an oc- 

caſion for a new act of parliamenr. ib. 
The addreſs of both houſes againſt Popery. ib. 
The King's anſwer. | p. 120 
Money bills. p. 121 
The Lord Lucas's warm ſpeech concerning ſub- 

ſidies, which is burnt by the hangman. ib. 
Difference between the two houſes. ib. 


A long prorogation of the parliament. 
Death of the ducheſs of York. 
The duke of York formally abjures the Proteſtanc 

religion. tb. 


He makes an open profeſſion of the Popiſh reli- 
ib 


p. 122 1671, 
i 


gion. b. 
A yacht belonging to the King, fires at the Dutch, 


to iner them to ſtrike the flag. 12 

The King receives money from the King of 
France. | ib. 

Blood ſteals the crown. | ib. May g. 

He is examined by the King. ib. 

He is pardoned. 124 

Death of the lord Fairfax, and the earl of Man- 
3 A ib. 

The Exchequer ſhut up. . If 

Four Dutch India 4 1 ib. 


Declaration for liberty of conſcience: P- 126 1672, 
War is declared againſt the Dutch. ib. 
The French King declares war againſt Holland. March 28. 
| p. 12 
1 of Munſter declares war again iſ the 
; ib. 
The Elector of Cologne, an ally of France. ib. 
Offers made by the States to pacify the King. ib. 
The Prince of Orange made captain general, and 


- — * 1977 
rogreſs and conqueſts of the King of France. ib. 
Of the biſhop of Munſter. ib. 
A naval ingagement at Southwold Bay, or Sol- 

bay; victory uncertain. 5 p- 128 
Advancements at court. ib 


The King ſuſpends the execution of two acts of May 10. 
parliament. ib 


Holland in a moſt deplorable condition. ib. 
Admits the Prince of e to the office of Stadt- July 3. 
holder. | ib 


The two De Wits torn to pieces by the rabble. ib. 
Charles ſends embaſſadors to Holland. P- 129 
Lewis marches into Flanders. ib. 
The Exchequer ſhut up by a new order. ib. 
The King's demands for a peace. ib. 
Coventry made ſecretary, and Shaftſbury lord 

chancellor. ib. 
The parliament meets, and a new ſpeaker choſen. 


130 
The King's and Chancellor's ſpeeches. i, 25 
Members unduly elected, turned out of the houſe. 


x p. 132 
Two parties in the parliament. 30" Y 
That of the people uppermoſt. ib 


Addreſs of the commons againſt the declaration 

for liberty of conſcience ; King's anſwer. p. 133 
Mr. Seymour choſen ſpeaker by the commons. ib. 
Addreſs from the parliament againſt the Papiſts, 

and a proclamation upon it. P- 134 
The King recalls his declaration. p. 135 
The Cabal very much diſpleaſed with the King. ib. 
Shaftſbury goes over to the country party. ib. 
He declares publicly againſt the King. p- 136 


The teſt-a& paſſes the commons. 137 
As alſo another bill to prevent the duke of York's 

marrying with a Popiſh Princeſs. ib. 
Two petitions relating to grievances. ib. 


Acts paſſed, and the parliament adjourned, p. 4 38 1673. 
| he 


Vor. III. 


of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Ixxvil 


An' 1673. 


1674. 


1675. 


Oct. 12. 


The duke of York, and lord Clifford reſiga their 
laces. Page 138 
Lord Clifford dies. ib 


Prince Ru appointed commander of the En . 
* i. 
He joins the French. ib. 


Three ingagements at ſea, diſtinguiſned with no 
conſiderable advantage to either ſide. ib. 

Succeſſes of Lewis, and the Prince of Orange. ib. 

* Thomas Oſborne conſtituted lord high on 
urer. I 


The duke of York marries the Princeſs of Mo- 


dena. ib. 
The commons addreſs againſt the duke's marriage. 
| P- 139 
The parliament ed. th 
The King's anſwer relating to the duke's mar- 
riage. | ib. 
A bill for a general teſt, ib. 
Vote of the commons to grant no more ſupplies to 
the King. ib. 


Addreſs againſt the duke of York's marriage. ib. 
A vote againſt a ſtanding army; other votes con- 


trary to the King. P- 140 
8 prorogued. ib. 
ir Heneage Finch ſucceeds Shaftſbury. ib. 
roclamation againſt Papiſts. ib. 
Conſummation of the duke's marriage. ib. 
The parliament meets, they are inraged againſt * 
court. 25 5 
Addreſs of the lords for the removal of Papiſts. 
p. 141 
A proclamation upon it. ib. 
_ 2 8 uke of — - ib. 
he earl of Arlington im . p. 142 
A bill for a teſt. ib. 
The teſt. ib. 


The States make propoſals to the King for a 


peace. ib. 
The States commiſſion the Spaniſh embaſſador at 

London, to make peace in their name. ib. 
The King aſks advice of the parliament. p. 143 
Peace concluded. e e ib. 
The commons go on with examining into griev- 
ances. 


ib. 
The King acquaints the parliament with a on. 

| ib. 
Grievances relating to Scotland and Ireland. ib. 
The Habeas Corpus act. ib. 
The parliament prorogued. id. 
The angie is proclaimed. ib. 
Charles offers his mediation to Lewis, and the 


States, who accept it, and bring their allies to 
do the ſame. pP 144 
The King refuſes to diſſolve the parliament. ib. 
Preferments and removals at courr. ib. 
Deaths of the earl of Clarendon, and the poet 


4 NT. i 1 ib. 

earl of Arlington in diſgrace. ib. 
Oſborne made lord treaſurer. p- 145 
A bill againſt Popiſh prieſts. ib. 
Addreſs to the Ki that the duke of Lauderdale 


ing, 

may be removed * the council for ever, which 
the King refuſes. ib. 146 

The earl of Danby's conduct examined by the com- 
mons p-· 146 

The earl of Lindſey brings in a bill to prevent 
dangers from diſaffected perſons. ib. 


On which there are great debates. ib. 
The bill paſſes. p- 147 
A quarrel between the two houſes. ib 
Parliament prorogued. ib. 


Death of marſhal Turenne. 
The fifteenth ſeſſion of parliament opened, with a 
very ſhort ſpeech from the King. p. 148 
The commons reſume the interrupted bills, and ex- 
amine the public accounts. 


ib. 
| 


| Proclamation againſt Papiſts. 


A vote to grant money for building of ſhips; and 
the ſtate of commerce examined, Page 148 
An attempt of a jeſuit. 1b. 


An' 1675. 


The Quarrel between the houſe revived, and the 
2 rorogued, p 149 
The Prince of Newburg arrives in England, and 
the ducheſs of Mazarine. ib. 
Finch made chancellor. Deaths. ib. 
The nation diſcontented. ib. 
Coffee houſes ſuppreſſed. ib. Decem. 29 
Proclamation againſt libels. ib. 
Congreſs of Nimeguen. d ib. 
French privateers moleſt the Engliſh. p. 150 1676. 
Proclamation againſt Papiſts. ib. 
Earl of Briſtob's death. ib. 


A queſtion ſtarted, whether the parliament was not 
diſſolved. 


ib. 

King's ſpeech to the parliament: ib. 

The duke of Buckingham makes a ſpeech to prove 
the parliament diſſolved, I 


b. 
Seconded by three other lords; all four ſent to the 
Tower. p- 131 


The commons addreſs the King againſt France. ib. 


1677. 


Acts paſſed. * 
Towns taken by the French. p. 182 
The Prince of Orange loſes a battle. ib. 
Great debates among the commons. ib: 
The parliament adjourned. p- 153 
Project of a marriage of the Prince of Orange with 

e Princeſs Mary. ib. 
The Prince arrives in d. p· 154 
A difference between the King and the Prince. ib. 


The King yields, and the marriage is concluded, 
and conſummated. ib. 


A plan for a general upon. ib. 
The Prince returns er Told. * ib. 
Secret negociations with France. p. 155 


The King concludes alliances with the States. 


156 
The commons ingaged in difficulties. x 157 
Their addreſs to the King. ib. 
A vote of the commons. ib. 
The earl of Shaftſbury diſcharged. ib. 
Ghent and Ipres taken by the French. ib. 
The parliament prorogued. P. 158 


An embaſſy from the States, to acquaint the King, 
that he might yet prevent the peace between them 
and France. ib, 

A = x £ qa at London, between Charles 
and Lewis. ib. 

The parliament ſits. p- 159 

A reſolution of the commons communicated to the 


King, and his anſwer. ib. 
A vote for diſbanding the army. ib. 
The King acquaints the houſes with the peace of 

r and demands money. ib. 
Acts paſſed. p- 160 
The parliament pro ib. 
A league between the King and the States. ib. 


The King diſconcerts the meaſures of the States. ib. 
The peace ſigned at Nimeguen the eleventh of 
A 


uguſt. 161 
The duke of Luxemburgh ſurprized by the Prince 
of Orange, Auguſt the fourteenth, three days 
after the peace was ſigned. ib. 
Tonge diſcovers a plot to the King. p. 162 
Account of Titus Oates. . 163, 164 
The council examines the affair of the plot ; ſeveral 
of the conſpirators apprehended. p. 165 


The murder of fir Edmundbury Godfrey. ib. 


. | The treaſurer communicates the plot to the council. 


| P. 166 
Oates examined by the commons. ib. 


A vote of the commons. p. 167 
Several of the conſpirators apprehended, of which 

five were Popiſh lords. 4 
ib. 


u 


1678. 


June 18. 


D SUMMARY or — —— — 


' Oates and Bedloe accuſe the 


An 1678. The commons ſend ſecretary Williamſon, to the 


Tower. Page 169 
A proclamation againſt Romiſh prieſts or Fee 
5 
The King demands money, on which the commons 
reſolve to diſband the forces. ih. 
The militia- bill rejected. 170 
Coleman's trial; the ſubſtance of Oates's evidence 
ainſt him; Bedloe's evidence; Extract of 
— 's letters, &c. Ih,——172 
A proclamation to incourage farther diſcoveries. 
1. 
Queen. n 5 
The trials of Ireland, Pickering and Grove. ib, 


They are condemned and executed. Pp. 174 
The earl of Danby's affair. p. 175 
The King 5 a7 the parliament. p. 176 
The earl of Sunderland made ſecretary. ib. 
The earl of Danby reſigns. ib, 


Prance taken up for the murder of fir Edmund- 
— Godfrey; he denies all; he is ſent to 
ate, confeſſes it; retracts. ib.ä— 178 
The 3 of Prance's depoſition, concerning 
fir Edmundbury Godfrey's murder. p. 179 
Jeſuits taken up on the information of Dag: 
dale. 
The King diſſolves the parliament, and calls an- 


other. | p- 180 
Elections for a new parliament. id. 
Trial of the murderers of Godfrey. ib. 181 


They are condemned and executed, without mak- 
ing any confeſſion. 182 


P- 
The duke of Vork leaves the kingdom, and with- 


The trial of five jeſuits. 
Depoſitions againſt them. 

The priſoners defenſe. 

They are condemned. 
Langhorn's trial; he is condemned. 
The jeſuits executed withotit making any cotifeſ⸗ 
ſion. . 


The King diſſolves the parliament. p. 193 
Sir George Wakeman and others tried and ac- 

quited. 1 
The King's ſickneſs. r 
The duke of Vork returns. ib. 


The duke of Monmouth and Shafiſbury in dif- Octob. 7. 
ib. 


grace. 
The duke of Vork goes for Scotland. p. 194 
The King, contrary to the advice of his council, 
prorogues the parliament. ib. 
anges in the council. 


ib. 
A ot contrived z Dangerfield the chief actor by 


It Fee the name of the Meal · tub plot Danger 
field diſcovers the fraud pots 
The death of Hobbes. p. Ein 
Libels againſt the court. ib. 
Addreſſes to the King for meeting of the parlia- 
ment z the parliament meets, and is farther pro- 


rogued. ib. 
The duke of York returns to cout. ib. 
. arties formed called the Addreſſers, and the 
bhorrers. 1b, 


Ki of Whig and To ib. 
. draws to Bruſſels. ib. | A report ſpread of the Juke of Monmouth's legiti- 
Proceedings againſt PRO ib. | racy ſilenced by the Kin p. 196 
A difference between the King and the commons, The accomplices of the M tub plot 7 = 
about the choice of a ſpeaker. ib. Bedloe dies, 
A ſhort prorogation; another ſpeaker choſen. ib. | His depoſition before the lord chief juſtice North 
A ſecret committee appointed. ib. | on his death-bed. ib. 
The affair of the earl of Danby reſumed, p. - '3 The duke of Monmouth returns, and takes f no no- 
Tonge and Oates examined. tice of the court. 


ol King intereſts himſelf in the ear] of bet 
affair. 8 
The commons examine into the earPs pardon; the 
chance llor's account of it. | 1 
pn. inſt the earl of Danby. ib. 
Danby withdraws. p. 184 
4 il pr againſt him by the commons. ib, 
Paſſed by the lords; he ſurrenders himſelf, and is 
. ſent to the Tower. 3 
The King forms a new council; acquaints the par- 
liament with it. ib. 
An obſervation upon the earl of Shaſtſbury. 


1 
A diſcovered to burn London. * 65 
Vote of the comtnons againſt the duke of Vork. ib. 
The earl of Danby pleads the King's pardon. ib. 
A reflection upon the King's offers relating to the 


— 


duke of York's ſucceſſion. 186 
Judgment demanded againſt the earl of anby. 
rs 
An addreſs againſt the duke of Lauderdale. 4 ib. 
Pickering ordered for execution. ib. 
A difference betwixt the two houſes on the earl of 
. Danby's affair. ib. 


Addreſs of the commons for the raifing of the 
- militia. + p. 188 
A bill brought in againſt the duke of York. ib. 
A difference between the two houſes relating to the 


biſhops. ib. | 
The excluſion bill is read. ib. 
An inquiry into the members of the laſt parliament. 
ib, 

parliament prorogued. 189 

1 barbarous murder of the archbifhiop of 9. An- 


drews. ib. 


| 


1 
The duke of York preſented as a Papiſt. 4 Þ. 
The King ſends away the duke of Tork. ib. 
The commons expel the Abhorrers, and Ck 
againſt Jefferies. 
The commons reſume the mom Tor 


—1 

The commons reſume the excluſion bill. bay 
Votes of the commons for the excluſion of the duke 

of York ; ſpeeches for and againſt it. 2 
The excluſion bill read. Z 
Secretary Jenkins ſupports the intereſt of the Juke 

of York. ib. 
The commons paſs the ercluſion · bill p. 200 
A meſſage from the King. ib. 
An addreſs from the commons. ib. 
The King's meſſage to the houſe in relation to 

Tangier. p-. 201 


The lords throw out the excluſion- hill. Pp. 202 
The trial of the lord Stafford; he is condemned and 


beheaded. ib. 203 
Several reſolves of the commons. ib. 
Different opinions in the council. p. 205 
Debates about the excluſion. ib. 
A vote againſt lending the Kiog money upon any 

branches of his revenue. ib. 


The King proro * the parliament, and is addreſſed 
by the = of London; he afterwards diſſolves, 
it, and calls one at Oxtord. p- 206 

The King perſiſts in ſtanding by his brother. ib. 


New promotions among the privy counſellors and, 


judges. ib. 
London chuſes the old members. ib. 
The affair of Fitz-Harris. p. 207 
He is ſent to Newgate. 208 


By the King's order he is ſent to the touts 1 
e 


59. 
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Vol. III. 


Hl 


Ax' 1680. The King comes to Oxford before the time. Page 
His ſpeech to the parliament there. 

A reſolution to print the votes. p. 209 

1681. Expedients to prevent the bill of excluſion. ib. 


XII 

| The charters of the principal buroughs ſurrendered An* 168 . 
to the King. 2 Page 226 

A ſtatue erected to the King ib. 


— . ttt 


222 — — 2 


A difference between the two houſes. 


210 
Votes of the commons. a F ib. 
The bill of excluſion read. ib. 


The parliament diſſolved. 1 2 ib. 
A declaration of the reaſons fot diſſolving the 
ewo laſt parliaments. | 


211 
Promotions at court. K 212 
June 9. Fitz-Harris tried and executed. ib. 


And Oliver Plunket. ib. 
The earl of Shaftſbury ſent to the Tower. ib. 
Colledge, the Proteſtant joiner, is indicted of high- 

trea ſon; he is condemned and executed. ib. 


Oates turned out of Whitehall. ib. 


The earl of Shaftſbury acquited. P- 213 
Affairs of Scotland. ib. 
Acts in favor of the King and Royalty. ib. 


An oath impoſed ; the earl of Argyle refuſes it; 
is impriſoned, tried, and condemned; he makes 


his eſcape. ib. 
The Diſſenters are perſecuted. ib. 


The duke of Vork returns from Scotland. p. 214 


1682. Goes back again; and is in very great danger; he 


returns. . 
The earl of Shaftſbury eſcapes into Holland. p. 215 
Pilkington fined for words ſpoken againſt the duke 

of Tork. ib. 
Mr: Thynne murdered by count Coningſmark. ib. 
Embaſſies, one from the King of Fez and Mo- 
rocco, and another from the King of = 
tam. | . TN . 
Deaths of Prince Rupert, duke of Lauderdale, 
earl of Nottingham, and earl of Shaftſbury. ib. 
The King goes to Newmarket; a fite obliges 


him to return to London. p. 216 
1683. Several aldermen "ne — 2 — 1 15 
A Quo Warranto brought againſt the charter o 

June 12. The charter declared forfeited. iÞ. 
The ity ſubmits to the King. ib. 
CH s offered by the King; the city 2 

- them. eh 8 ib. 

The Rye-houſe plot. es HON 
Trial of the lord Ruſſe] ; he js 1 ib. 219 

The earl bf Eſſex ſcund with his throat cut ih 

the Tower. 8 bb. 
Walcot, Hone, and Rouſe executed. p. 220 

Lord Ruſſel executed. ib: 
Ttial of Algernoon Sidney. ib. 

He is condemned and beheaded. Pp. 221 
The Oxford. decree, © - 2. ib. 223 


Marriage of the Princeſs Ann. 


22 
The duke of Monmouth reconciles kimi wit 


the King. iy ib. 
He obtains pardon, and the King requires a letter 
from him. | ib. 
He demands it back; has it reſtored, and is ba- 


nifhed from the King's preſence. p· 224 
A great froſt which laſted from the begining of 

December to the fifth of February fo = 
ing. 6 ib. 
Tangier demoliſhed. ib. 
* 8 - 6of Vienna raiſed by the King of FE 
land. 1 ib. 
The earl of Danby diſcharged. ib. 
The Popiſh lords adtnited to bail. p. 225 


The triat of mr. Hampden; he is fined forty 


- thouſand pounds. 


T% 2 ID. 
1684. Scandalum Magnatum brought againſt Dutton Colt, 


for calling the duke ef York, Papiſt Dog. ib. 
Several indicttnents againſt Titus Oates, for noto- 
rious perjuries. | | ib. 
— brought from the Weſt Indies and a 
* Cute, * neee 


— 


Ty 


His Death; fifty-four years of age, February ſix, 
and the twenty-fifth of his reſtoration. p. 227 
Extract out of doctor Welwobd on the death of 
the King. ib. 230 
Other particulars relating to his death. p. 230---234 


JAMES Il. 


The duke of York is laimed King. 235 
The King's Pa red Lager the countil. F 15 
2 is pleaſed with the ſpeech. ib. 
The King makes no alterations. p. 236 
He goes publicly to maſs. ib. 
The late King's funeral. ib. 
James fills the vacant places. ib. 
Great number of addbehes. ib. 
The King and Queen crowned. 


Proceedings of the parliament of Scotland. 


The lord commiſſioner's ſpeech. p- 238 
The trial of Titus Oates, b. 
The trial of Dangerfield. p. 249 
He 1s condemned to be whiped. ib. 


He is killed by Robert Frances, who was aſter- 


wards hihged for it. ib. 
The Eg meets. p. 240 
he King's ſpeech to both houſes. ib. 
th houſes thank the King. 241 
Vote for granting the ſame revenue as Charles 
the ſecond injoyed. ib. 
with 


The Popiſh m_ are diſcharged together 

'the earl of Danby. | 242 
Bill in the houſe of lords to reverſe the lord Staf- 

ford's attainder. | | ib. 
Act of parliament in Scotland. ib. 
Project of the earl of Argyle and the duke of 
Monmouth. ib. 
Argyle per ſuades Monmouth to invade England. ib. 
He lands in Scotland. | 


P- 243 

He publiſhes two declarations, ib. 
The parliament of England reſolve to ſtand by 
the King. Mo ib 


The eatl of  Argyle's proceedings; he is taken 

and beheaded. : | p. 244 

The duke of Monmouth ſails from Holland 3 
| I 


lands it Lyme. 


is declaration. p- 245 
Act of attainder againft Monmouth. We 
Acts p 3 ib. 
The King demands money. ib. 


The duke of Monmouth advances, and comes to 
Taunton; he takes the title of King James II. 
8 ; ib. 246 
He publiſhes three proclamations. . 246 
He marches to Bridgewater and is proclaimed 
there. ib. 
He marches towards Briſtol; hears of the advance 
of the King's army, and retreats to Bridge- 
water. | | ib. 
He receives the news of Argyle's defeat. ib. 
The King makes preparations for his defenſe. ib. 
The Prince of Orange offers to head the army, 
but is refuſed. | ib. 
Feverſham made general. 
The duke of Monmouth attacks 
army. | 1 
He is defeated, | 1 
He is taken and ſent up to London; he writes 
to the King. | . ls ib. 
He prepares for his death, and is executed, p. 247 
The batbarous proceedings of Jefferies and Kirk. ib. 
The King's flouriſhing condition. p. 248 
His proceedings in Ireland. p. 249 


| The King's ſpecch to both houſes of gn 
P- 25 
ib 


* lords thank the King. 


The 


p. 237 1685. 


ib. 
the King's July 6. 
| ib. 


. 


ET oo — — * 


. 
* 


1686. The lord Stanford is diſchar 


Sept. 6. Who is ſuſpended. 


1637, The King publiſhes a proclamation in Scotland 


"A SUMMARY or A BRIGEMENT 


* 


Page 251 


Ax' 1685. The commons defer it. 
A ſupply voted. ib. 
Debates about Popiſh officers. | ib. 
The commons addreſs. | p. 252 
Petitions from the lords priſoners. ib. 
The King prorogues the parliament. ib. 
The lord Delamere's trial. ib. 


He is acquited. 


The death of fir John M m. ib. 
Proceedings of the parliament of Scotland. ib. 
Affairs of Ireland. ; ib. 
Alteration among the judges and in the pri 


council. p. 254 
The judges give their opinion that the King may 
diſpenſe with the laws. *: ib. 
The Papiſts openly profeſs their religion. ib. 
Popiſh biſhops conſecrated. | ib. 
Places beſtowed on Papiſts. p. 255 
The clergy forbid to controverted 

points, but they perſiſt in it. : ib. 
The King erects an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. ib. 
Power of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners ib. 
The affair of the biſhop of London. ib. 


p. 256 
Johnſon, a clergyman, addreſſes a writing to the 
army, for which he is ſentenſed to be whiped 


| Pilloried and fined. ib. 
Miles Prance proſecuted. ib. 
The earl of Sunderland turns Papiſts. ib. 


The earl of Rocheſter, refuſing to become a * | 


is removed from being treaſurer, 
The earl of Clarendon diſplaced. ib. 
The earl of Caſtlemain ſent embaſſador to the 
Pope, and is coldly received. ib. 
Letter from a Jeſuit at Liege. 
T he parliament prorogued 


for liberty of conſcience. 
The council of Scotland thanks him. p. 259 
The King publiſhes a declaration in England to 

the ſame purpoſe. ib. 
An order to the univerſity of Cambridge to ad- 

mit a Benedictine monk to the degree of maſter 
of arts. P- 260 
The vice chancellor deprived. | ib; 
The affair of Magdalen college in Oxford. ib. 
The fellows of the college expelled. ib 
lv. 2 from the 1 

e King farther prorogues iament. 
A libel againſt te” Ks * ib. 
He diſſolves the parliament. ib. 
Quo Warrantos iſſued out againſt diverſe corpo- 

rations. 262 
The public entry of the Pope's nuncio at Windſor. ib. 
Father Peters received into the council. ib. 
The King receives favorably the diſtreſſed Pro- 


P- 261 
ib, 


| _ teſtants from France. ib. 
1688. Death of the duke of Buckingham. ib. 
The Queen declared to be with child. p. 263 
The King congratulated by numerous ib. 
He increaſes bis army and fleet, P. 264 
He ſends for his troops out of Holland. ib. 
The States refuſe to ſend them, ib. 


A ſecond declaration for liberty of conſcience. ib. 

An order to the biſhops to ſee it read in all 
churches and chapels; ſeveral meet and debate 
about it. | P: 265 

They peticion the King to be excuſed from . ſending 

it to their clergy. ib. 

The King's anſwer. p 

The biſhops ſummoned before the council. 

Their appearance and behavior. 

They are ſent to the Tower. 

The Queen delivered of a Prince: 


ib. 
| | . 267 
Extracts from ſeveral authors concerning it. ib. 273 


The King ſends for forces out of Ireland. p. 273 


* * 


upon bail. hes + 


King James takes ſome ſteps towards the redreſs 


TE” de. Md . 2 


The Carliſle addreſs. age-273 
Trial of the ſeven biſhops; are acquited. ib. 
Great rejoicing thro* the whole kingdom. ib. 
The King - fills the vacancies in his army with 
Popiſh officers and ſoldiers. P- 274 
Addreſs of the Cheſhire miniſters. ib. 
Orders from the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners con- 
cerning the reading of the declaration. ib. 
The biſhop of Rocheſter leaves the commiſſioners, 
Nu. ſends his FR EO gy: ib. 
n union ween churc — 
land 281 Preſbyterians. — 
A reſolution taken to call in the Prince of 
Orange. ib. 
Several Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen go over 
to him. | . ;©-, Þ-:276 
The Engliſh lords apply to the States, and are 


favorably heard. ib. 
The affair of Col made uſe of to cover the 
deſign upon En . ib. 
Meaſures of the Prince of Orange. ib. 


Advice ſent from France to the King ; he neglects 


8 ib. 
Mr. Skelton, the King's envoy at the Hague, ſends 
him intelligence, which he alſo negiects. ib. 


The King orders writs for calling a parliament. 


v2 
He rejects ſome offers from France. 6 b. 
A new treaty with France. ib. 
The King orders the marquis of Albyville, his 
embaſſador in Holland, to preſent a memorial 


to the States. ib. 
Their anſwer. _ ib. 
Which cauſes the King to put himſelf on his 


g . ' , ib. 
Memorial from count d' Avaux to the States Gene- 


ral; which the King diſowns. ib. 
Suſpicions againſt the earl of Sunderland. ib. 
A proclamation about a new parliament, p. 278 


Which uces no effect. | ib. 
s from the French embaſſador rejected. ib. 


The earl of Feverſham made general. ib. 
King James diſowns the treaty with France. 
The Prince's expedition declared; the King re- 


ſolves to conſult the biſhops. ib. 
* againſt the Prince of Orange's inva- 
On. .. ib. 
The biſhop of London reſtored, and a new lord 
wag : P- 279 
promiſes to reſtore the city charter. ib. 


of grievances. ib. 
He augments his forces. 280 
Takes new precautions, and ſhuts up the Popiſh 
chapels. ib. 
The Prince of Wales baptized. 


The King calls an extraordinary council to prove 


the birth of the Prince of Wales; his ſpeech to 
them. ib. 
Depoſitions taken. | ib. 
The King's ſpeech aſter the examination of the 
witneſſes. | p. 281 
The depoſitions are recorded. ib. 
The earl of Sunderland removed from all his 
places. o_ p. 282 


Letters of pardon granted to ſeveral of the moſt 


obnoxious perſons. ib. 
The Prince of Orange's declaration. ib. 
The reſolution of the States General. p. 283 


The Prince of Orange takes his leave of the States. 


p. 284 

Hi 0 aper | 5. 
is fleet di a . ib. 
The King n of his acts of grace. ib. 
The Prince's declaration falls into his hands. ib. 
He is for obliging the biſhops to diſown it. ib. 
They excuſe 2 2 
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ib. Octob. 15. 


Vol. III. of the HIS TOR 
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- 


An? 1688. The King prints the Prince's declaration with re- 


marks. Page 284 
Two letters from the Prince of Orange, one to 
the army, the other to the fleet, ib 


The fleet il1 affected to him. p. 285 
Prince of Orange fails a ſecond time. ib. 
Lands at Torbay, and afterwards marches to 


Exeter. ib. 

The King orders his army to meet on Saliſbury 

plain, | ib. 

His ſurprizing indolence. ib. 

He ſhews ſome reſolution 3 nor will hear of any 

| accomodation. | | | p. 286 

Nov. 9. The Prince meets with little incouragement at 
—. | . 

Is at laſt joined by the gentlemen of the * 

ibid. 

An aſſociation entered into. ib. 

The Prince marches to Saliſbury. ib. 

The King's army deſerts. ; ib. 

ditto 17. Some lords arm for the Prince, others demand a 
parliament of the King. ib. 

The King's anſwer. p- 287 

He is afraid of being deliver'd up to the Prince of 

Orange. ib. 

He prepares to meet the Prince. - 

Arrives at Saliſbury, and is taken with a bleeding 

at the noſe. 8 | -:. 4 

Declaration of the chief officers to the King. ib. 

Earl of Feverſham adviſes the King to ſecure the 

lord Churchill, who the next day goes over to 

the Prince. ib. 

Churchill's letter to the King after his hrs 

| | ibid. 

The King -returns to London, and finds Prince 

GeoRGe of Denmark gone over to the 8 

f „ ; IDIAM, 

The Prince of Orange arrives at Sherburn and 

1 Saliſbury. + p. 288 
ditto 20. The King mortified with a ſucceſſion of ill =_ 
8 ibid. 

The Princeſs of Denmark retires; her letter to the 

—_ DD, ib. 

The King abuſed by his counſellors. bb. 

Different characters of Charles II, and James II. ib. 

The King in great ſtraits, conſults the Proteſtant 

. peers, who give him their advice. p. 289 

The King declares he will call a free parlia- 

ment; and a proclamation is iſſued * n 

| | ibid. 
ditto 30. Coinriſſioners ſent to treat with the Prince of 
n | ib. 

-A falſe declaration publiſhed in the Prince of 

Orange's name. ib. 

The Popiſh party ſunk: ib. 


The King makes propoſitions to the Prince, who 
returns no anſwer, but next day makes propoſals | 
to the King. | ib. 290 

The King owns the moderation of the Prince's pro- 
poſals, and calls an extraordinary council, which 
meets the next day. | 

The King is prevailed on by 
who are aſſiſted by the Queen. | 

The Queen reſolves to go over to France. ib. 

The King attempts to follow her. 291 

The lords who were in town meet at the Guildhall, 
London. ib. 

A meſſage from the lords, and the common-coun- 
cil imploring the Prince's protect ion. ib. 


„ 
Popiſh 2 
i 


Chancelor Jefferies ſeized, and ſent to the Tower, Ax' 1688. 


where he dies. | . 291D 
The earl of Feyerſham diſbands his army. - —_— 


A report of the wild Iriſh coming, alarms the 
whole kingdom. ib. 

The Prince of Orange”s declaration for re- aſſembling ditto 13. 
the King's army. P. 292 

Another of the lords to the ſame purport. ib. 

The King ſeized at Feverſham, and abuſed by the 


rabble. ib. 
He returns to London, where he publiſhes an or- 
der of council to ſuppreſs riotous aſſemblies, 
which was his laſt act of royalty. ib. 
The earl of Feverſham ſent by the King to the 
4 "bs x Fig e 5 1 ib. 
ree lords ſent by the Prince to the King. p. 293 gi | 
The Dutch 4 poſſeſſion of Wach be aa 
The King deſired to remove, makes choice of 
Rocheſter, ib. 
The Prince arives at St. James's. ib. ditto 15: 
A ſecond inſurrection of the mob. | ib. 
The King leaves the kingdom, and retires to France. 
| ib. 2 
His letter, with remarks on it. p- 2 


INTERREGNUM. 


The lords take on themſelves the adminiſtration of 
the government. | p. 295 

They deſire the Prince to take charge of it, and ditto 28. 
call a convention. ib. 

An order againſt Papiſts, ib. 

The Prince aſſembles ſeveral old members; and 
aſks their advice, who are of the ſame opinion as 


the lords. | ib. 296 
The French embaſſador ordered to leave the Kin- 
dom. 296 
The Prince communicates in the church of England. 
8 ibid. 
He viſits the Queen Dowager. iB. 
Affairs of Scotland and Ireland. ib. 
Several biſhops ſign the aſſociation. p 297 
The Prince E for his Princeſs. ib. 
The convention meets; the Prince*s letter to them. 
„ | ibid. 
The Prince addreſs'd by the two houſes, ib. 
A thankſgiving appointed, Jan. 31. ib. Tan, 31. 


King James's letter to his privy- council]; and to the 
two houſes of convention; rejected. ib. 
A regency is propos'd, and rejected. Pp. 298 
The queſtion; whether there was an original contract 
or not, between the King and people debated ? 
paſſes in the affirmative. ib. 
Debates about the word abdication, with remarks. Feb. 4. 
PR. ib. 308 
The Prince of Orange declares his mind to ſome 
lords; as to the ſucceſſion to the crown. p. 308 
Reaſons againſt examining the birth of the Prince 
of Wales. - : ib. 
The lord Darby propoſes Princeſs Mary to be 
Queen alone, but ſhe refuſes. p. 309 
It is concluded the Prince and Princeſs ſhould be ditto 7: 
King and Queen. _— 
The convention make a ſolemn offer off the crown ditto 13. 
to them. | ib. 
The Prince of Otange's anſwer on that occaſion. 
** - 
Diſſertation on the riſe, progreſs, views, death, 
intereſts, and characters ot the two parties of the 


An inſurrection of the mob. 


ib. 


Whigs and Tories. p- 311—330 


Thus far Mr. RAP IN. 
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SUMMARY or ABRIGEMENT 


Feb. 12. 
ditto 13. 


CONTIN 
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Hiſtory of England. 


Ax? wee II E ſtate of England under James II. Page 


333» 341 


INTER-REGNUM. 


Diſpoſition of the Engliſh towards the Prince of 
Orange. : Pp. 431 
Snares laid for the Prince by K. Jamzs's iriends, 
which he prudently avoids. F 
The peers otier the Prince the adminiſtration. ib. 
He aſſembles a convention, wherein the commons 
declare the throne vacant. i : 
Several biſhops, and other lords, diſſent f: um this 
vote, and give their reaſons. The anſwer. ib. 343. 
Another objsction of the houſe of peers. Reply to 


It. Þ- 343 


A 1 to inquire into the birth of a Prince of 


ales; droped. ib. 

The peers declare the throne vacant. ib. 
Debates on the queſtion for electing a King. p. 344 
Reaſons alleged by thoſe who were tor a regent. ib. 
Their different motives. : | 
The anſwer of thoſe who were for a King. ib. 
Objections to a regency ; with the private views of 
this party. p. 345 
Debates of the two houſes about the choice of N 
King. ib. 
The Princef of Orange promiſes to transfer her 
right to the Prince. 2 bb. 
Different ſentiments of the parties how to diſpoſe 
of the crown. p. 346 
Conduct ot the Prince during theſe debates. ib. 


He declares his mind. ; ib. 
The crown confered jointly on the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Orange. ib. 


The liberties of the ſubject reduced into an act. ib. 
The oath of allegiance, which gives occaſion to 


The King propoſes to turn the convention into a A W 168 9 
parliament, which is carried in the affirmative, 


His ſpeech to both houſes; meets with a 2 | 
applauſz. | ib. 


Bill ro turn the convention into a parliament, with 


i 


the debates pro and con. ib. 350 
The bill paſſes. p. 351 
Debates concerning the revenue. ib 


ib. 
Bill tor regulating the trials of peers; dropped. ib. 
Another in favor of Diſſenters read. ib. Feb. 28 
The ear] of Nottingham's motion thereupon. ib. 8 
Order for diſcovering Papiſts. ib. 
The carl of Eſſex's murder inquired into by the 
' lords, ib. 
Tuo remarkable meſſages from the King to both March x 
houſes, ib. 352 9 5 
A vote of the commons concur'd with by the peers, ditto 5. 
and entered in the journal of their houſe, ib, 


| Addreſs of both houſes; with the King's memo- 


; rablc anſwer, ib. 353 
Sea- fight at Bantry-bay. p. 363 ditto 14. 
" Defection of the army. P- 353 ; 

Act for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion. ib. 


Proceedings in parliament in favor of Diſſenters. ib. 
The King goes to the houſe of peers ; paſſes ſomeditto 16. 
acts, and makes a ſpeech. | 
| Bill againſt Papiſts 3 arguments pro and con. p. 355 
Act of pardon, indemnity, and oblivion. ib. 
Bill tor naturalizing the Prince of Denmark, paſs'd. April 3. 
ibid. 


Bill for uniting their Majeſties Proteſtant ſubjects, ditto 4. 
on which two queſtions being put, the votes were 
equal to both; ſome lords enter their proteſts. 
a ib. 356 
The high-church party diſcontented. P. 356 
Act for eſtabliſhing the coronation-oath 3 form of 
a, x =” 397 
King WILLIAM and Queen MARV crown'd. ib. 
The ſpeaker's ſpeech to them on this occaſion ; the 


King's anſwer. ib. 
An addreſs of the commons in favor of the Church 
of England. ib. 


A convocation deſired; the King's anſwer. p. 358 
A conference between the two houſes concerning the 
oaths z arguments of the commons; anſwer of 


the lords. | ib. 
They agree upon an expedient. P. 359 
Briet account of the affairs of Scotland. ib. 


King WiLLiam and Queen Maxx proclaim'd 
King and Qu-en of Scotland. p. 360 


rnicious diſtinction, p-. 347 
A ſalvo for the high- church party. ib. 
The Princeſs of Orange arrives. ib. 
King WiLLIaM and Queen Maxy proclaimed. 
| ibid. 
The King's letter to the States-general. ib. 
Earl of Sunderland ſet at liberty. ib. 
WILLIAM and MARY, 
Some reflections on the advantages accruing to Eu- 
rope by the revolution. p. 347 
King WILLIAM appoints a privy-council, p. 348 
Dr. Burnet made biſhop of Saliſbury. ib. 


Repreſentation ot the forcin miniſters to King WII. 
LIAM 


April 25., 
May 7. 


ditto 15. 


June 28. 


July 25. 


Auguſt 13. 
ditto 23. 


e ical preferments. | 
ignified clergy ſuſpended a io. 
The commons addreſs for a war; the King's anſwer. A convocation {Chad x * 
4 | ibid. | King's ſpetch to the parliament. ib. 
Proclamation for relief of Proteſtants. ib. | Their — in refoett — D p —— . 
Prohibition of French manufactures, p. 362 Bills of rights and Indemnity, | EE 49 
Declaration of war againſt France. | ib. Colonel Ludlow comes to England; makes his 
Judges conſtituted, | p. 363] eſcape again. ib. 
Affairs of Ireland. 1 | p. 364-| Bill of pains and penalties. ib. 
King James lands there; and iſſues five procla- | Froccedings concerning the lord Griffin, and the 
mations. | p- 365 | lord Preſton. 3 p. 380 
He takes Colraine and Kilmore. ib. | Miſcarriages of I:&and inquired into. ib. 
Treachery of colonel Lundee. ib. and of the fleet. p· 381 
Londonderry inveſted by King JAMEs. ib. Farther proceedings on the bill of indemnity, and 
Great diſtreſs of the inhabitants. p. 366] on that of rights, ib 
The ſiege raiſed. p- 367 | Queſtion concerning court and placemen. ib. 
Sue ceſs of the Inniſkillin men. ib. | Miſcarriages again coinplaurd of. ib. 
Proceedings of the Iriſh parliament; prorogued. | Bills pafg'.). p. 332 
| | ib. 358 | De bates about Princeſs Anne's revenue. th, 
Impolitic bchavior of King James, with regard to] The King's jpcech at the uiſſolution of the porlia- A x* 1 
the univerſity of Dublin, and the Proteltants in ment. | | 15. E 
general, p. 368 Proceedings of the convocation. Ih. Jan. 27. 
Proceedings of the Engliſh parliament. ib. ] Toe King and Queen dine in the city. p 383 
A remarkable ſpecch to his Majeity, by the ſpeaker Indignity oiter'd the King's Picture. 16. 
of the houſe of commons, on preſenting the poll- The Queen of Spain convoy'd to the Groyne. ib. 
act. ib. Affairs of Scotland. | p. 384 
Another on preſenting the land- tax act. p. 369 Preparations tor the expedition to Ircland. ib. 
A biil of indemnity brouzhtan, ib. The privy-ſcal and treatury pur in committion. ib. 
Per ſons deſign'd to be e&empred. ib. Proceedings of the parliament of England. ih. 
The intent of the houſe of commons therein. p. 370 Hs Majeſty's ſpeech to both houſes. ib. March 20. 
Attainders revers'd. | 1b. | The revenue ſettled. p. 385 
Earl ot Devorſhire's caſe ex min'd into. ib. Parliament adjourn'd. ib. 
Report about forfeitures, &c. ib. Preferments. 5 | ib. 
Proceedings concerning Titus Oates , and of John-} Atiairs of Ire land, P. 386 
ſon. p. 371 State of that Kingdom before King WiLLia ws 
Succeſſion in the houſe of Hanover propoſed. ib.| arrival. ib. 
Oppoſed by the commons; the lords realons for The Ir:th routed at Belturbat. ib, 
it. ib. King WILLIAM goes to Ireland; his proceedings 
Birth of the duke of Glouceſter ends the diſpute, ib. ters. eee "f 
Motion for an addreſs to remove ſome perſons The battle of the Boyne, Pp. 387 
trom his Majeſty's council; dropped. p- 372 Duke Schomberg kill'd; and dr. Walker. p. 388 
Acts paſſed. | ib. Ring WILLIAM obtains the victory. ib. 
Reſolutions againſt Papiſts. ib. King James leaves Ircland. p- 389 
Miſcarriages of Ireland inquired into. ib. Atairs ot England, Ts: = 
King James's letters intercepted. ib, | D-ugns ot the Jacobites. | ib. 
Farther reſolutions againſt the Papiſts. ib. Audrels of the Navy- Officers. p-. 390 
Several perſons impeacaed, P-373| The F rench fleet comes into che channel. ib. 
King's ſpeech to the parliament. ib. Sea fight ott of Brachy. : ib. 
Debates on the coffee, tea, and chocolate bill. Bill | The confederate flect retreat; and return to the 
loſt. | ib. | Thames. ib. 391 June 24: 
Acts paſod. p. 374 Apprehenſions of an invaſion; prevented by her“ 
Triſh miſcarriages reſumed. ib. | Majeſty's prudent conduct. P+ 391 
Uproar of the Weavers. ib. | The Queen's generolity to the Dutch. p- 392 
Bill of attainders ; loſt. ib. j Continuation of the Iriſh affairs 1b. 
Bill for paying the States-general paſs'd. ib. King WILLIAM enters Dublin. ib. July 6. 
A remarkable ſpeech of mr. Powle, ſpeaker of the | Several places taken in Ireland. =: 
houſe of commons, on preſenting the bill. ib. The King leaves the army; but ſoon returns. ib. 393 ditto 27. 
Parliament adjourn'd. p. 375 Bravery of colonel Erle. P. 393 Augutt . 
Affairs in Ireland. 1b. | The ſiege of Limerick. ib. | 


Duke Schomberg ſent with an army to Ireland, who | Sarsfield ſurprizes and blows up the Engliſh trau. dicto 12. 


arrives in Carricktergus bay; Belfaſt abandon'd, ibid. f | 
\ Carrickfergus taken; Newry abandon'd, and | The trenches open'd. ib, ditto 17, 
alſo Dundalk. | ib. 276; The King in great danger. ib. 
The Iriſh, tho? ſuperior in number, decline fighting. | The ſiege raiſed. p. 394 ditto 30. 
ibid. | The King returns to England, 1b. Sept. 5. 
They take Sligo and James- town. ib. | The earl ot Marlborough arrives at Cork, and lays ditto 21. 
Tyrone declares for King WILLIAM. ib. ſiege to it. | 1b. 
Maritime affairs. ib. 377 j Dilpute between the duke of Wirtemberg, ande 
Treaties concluded with forein Princes. p. 377 earl of Marlborough; made up by the cars pru- 
Battle of Walcourt. ib. dence. N mm * 
Campain in Germany. ib. | The town of Cork capitulates, and after wards ſu;- ditto 27. 
Their Majeſties purchaſe Kenſington-houſe. ib. renders. : a ib. 
Military abuſes redreſe'd. ib. The duke of Grafton receives his deatt”s wound 
Malecontents in England. ib. | there. 4 | ih. 
Biſhop Burnet's paltoral letter. ib. | Articles of capitulation. p- 395 


Commiſſioners of cuitoms and exciſe a ointed. | The earl beſi ges Kinſale, which capitulates; uc ic- 

| 5 p. 378 turns; and atterwards goes back agun to Iceland, Odtod. 5. 
Creations of nobility. p. 378, ib. 
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A x" 1690. Maritime affairs. - P- 395 | King Jams writes to his late council. His decla. A x- 
Vice-admiral Killigrew's expedition to the Medi . 2 p. Th N 1692, 
- terrancan, ib. Preparations of the Jacobites in England. ib. 


Proceedings of the main fleet. 


N | p.. 396 | Intelligence ſent to France. ib. 
Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's proceedings on the coaſt of The Queen's vigilance. 


ap © 
Ireland. ib. A fleet order'd to ſea. ib. 
Affairs of Italy. p. 397 | Malicious aſperſions caſt on the officers 3 removed 
Campain in Flanders. ib. bythe =_— politic meſſages, which occaſioned 
Affairs of Germany. ib. an addreſs from them. p. 418 
Inſurre&ion in Catalonia: = ib. The parliament prorogued. ib. May 16, 
The parliament of England meets Oct. 2. The King's The French and confederate fleet meets. ib. 
ſpeech to them. 1D. Diſpoſition of the fleets. p. 419 
Proceedings in parliament. p. 398, 399 La Hogue fight, an account of it. p- 420 
A ſupply granted for building of ſhips. p. 399 | Her Majeſty's bounty on that occaſion. p- 421 
Parliament adjourn'd. p. 490 | A deſcent on the coaſt of France projected. p. 422 
Nov. 15. Titles and Preferments. | tb. | Campain in Flanders. | ' ib. 
Miſs Wharton an heireſs carried away. Sir John | Namur beſieged by the French; ſurrender'd. p. 423 ditto 2 5 
Johnſton executed for it. ib. | The battle of Steenkirk. | ib. 424 Auguſb ? 
Dec. 31. The duke of Zell elected knight of the garter. ib. | The Engliſh take Furnes and Dixmuyde. P. 424 ub g. 
A x' 1691. The King intends to go to Holland, is in great dan- | A plot againſt King WIIIIAM's life. The author 
Jan. 6. ger; but arrives in lafety. T <;.- . ib. 
Congreſs at the Hague. King WII LIAu's ſpeech | Affairs of Germany, Piedmont, Catalonia. p. 425 
to them; With the refolutions thereupon. p. 401 An earthquake in England. - Sept. 29 
Lord Preſton's plot. p- 402 A ſfiam plot. Detected. . 7 Sea 
ditto 16,19. His and mr. Aſhton's trial at the Old-Bailey for | Affaits of Scotland and Ireland, p- 426 
: the ſame. ib. The King returns to England. ib. Octob. 18 
ditto 28. Lord Preſton pardon'd ; but Aſhton executed. ib. | Their Majeſties dine in the city. ib. ditto 29 ö 
March 11. Preferments. 1b. | The King's ſpeech to the parliament; commons ad- Nov : 
: The parliament adjourn'd. ib. | dreſs. h 8 ib. 427 . 
April 25. Eccleſiaſtical preferments. p. 403 | Bill for regulating trials, &c. again loſt. p. 427 
ditto 30. The King goes to Holland. ib. | The commons give their thanks to admiral Ruſſe]. 
Campain in Flanders. ib. ibid. 
July 12. The King returns to England. ib. Miſmanagement of tlie fleet inquired into. ib. 
Affairs of Ireland. : ib. | Sir John Aſhby and admiral Ruſſel cleared. ib. 
Bally more and Athlone beſieged and taken. ib. 404 A ſupply granted. ib. ditto 15. 
Battle of Aghrim. p. 404, 405, 406 Orphans bill left unfiniſh'd. p. 428 
The Iriſh routed. P- 406 | Eaſt- India company's affair reſum'd. ib. 
Galway and Limerick furrender'd, ib. Advice of the commons to the King. - th. 
Ireland intirely reduced. ib. | The King diſpleaſed with a bill which was preſented 
Affairs of Scotland this year inconſiderable. ib. to him for the royal aſſent, refuſes to ſign it, ib. A w* x6 
Maritime affairs. ib. Acts paſsd. ib. 93 
Affairs in America, Spain, Italy, and Germany. | Pamphlets cenſured. ib. Jan. 20. 
1 409 | Complaints againſt the officers of the army. p. 429 
Octob. 22. King's ſpeech to the parliament, Their addreſſes. ib. | Abuſes in Ireland examin'd into. ib. Feb. 24. 
Proceedings in parliament. ib. 40 Addreſs concerning them; the King's anſwer, ib. 
Regulations of the Eaſt-India company, &c. p. 410| The King goes to the houſe ; paſſes ſeveral acts; 
Proceedings of the fleet inquired into. P- 411] makes a ſpeech, and prorogues the parliament. 
Dr. Welwood, author of the Obſervator, cenſured. ib. 430 
ibid. | Admiral Ruſſel ſet aſide. Admirals appointed. p.430 
Dec. 24. Bills paſſed. ib. The lord Mohun tried for the murder of mr. 
ditto 31. King? ſpeech to both houſes. 5. 412. Mountford, acquited. ib. 
Mr. Moleſworth (afterwards lord Moleſworth) | Places diſpoſed of. | ib. March 23. 
complain'd of to the King by the Daniſh mi-| The King goes to Holland. ib.ditto 31. 
niſter ; the King's * p- 412 Naval affairs. ib. 431, 432, 433 
Ax' 1692, A bill to regulate trials in caſes of High-treaſon| Campain in Flanders, 2 433 
| brought in; arguments pro and con; drop'd. | The battle of Landen; confederate army deteated. 
; p· 413, 414 p. 434 
The commons give general Ginckel thanks; his | Charleroy ſurrender'd to the French. p- 435 
anſwer. P- 414 | Campain in Piedmont, Catolonia, and Germany. ib. 
Fuller pilloried for an impoſtor, P- 415 | Famine in France. ib. 
French Proteſtants pray tor relief. Ib. | France ſues for peace. ib. 
The King goes to the houſe of peers; paſſes ſeyeral | Juſtices of Ireland appointed. . ib. July 10. 
acts; makes a ſpeech, and adjourns the par- Proclamation againſt exportation of corn. ib. 
liament. : ib. King WIILIAM returns to England. p- 436 
Jan. 21, A proclamation againſt vice and prophaneneſs. ib. Ruſſel again made admiral. ib. 
Sir Evan Cameron, one of the leaders of the Scotiſh | Parliament meets. The King's ſpeech to them. ib. 
male· contents, ſubmits to their Majeſties. p. 416 | Miſcarriages of the fleet inquired into. ib. 
Feb. 2. Knights of the garter elected. ib. Proceedings in parliament. ib. 
ditto 20. General Ginckel created earl of Athlone; and | Affair of the Eaſt- India company. p· 437 
| treated by the city of London at Merchant | A blaſphemous pamphlet cenſured. ib. Dec. 16. 
| Taylor's hall. | ib. Lord Coningſby and fir Charles Porter impeached. ib. ditto 29. 
March 1. Preferments. tb. | Places diſpoſed of. 5 
ditto 3. The King goes to Holland. ib. | Death of archbiſhop Sancroft ; his Epitaph. ib. 438 
The Queen Dowager leaves England. ib. | Mr. Germain proſecuted for adultery. ib. ditto 31. 
March 7. Sir Rowland Gwyn treaſurer of the bed-chamber, | Prince Lzwis of Baden arrives in England. ib. A x' 1694. 
removed. p- 416 Acts paſſed, wg ib. Jan. 1 
A Jacobite plot unſucceſsful. ib. Repreſentation of the commons to the King J 
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Ax? 1694. refuſing to ſign a bill preſented to him; with the 
King's anſwer. 


7 P- 43 

Feb 6. The million lottery. : — 

ditto 17. Lord Falkland calbd to account for bribery. p. 439 

March 23. The bank of England erected, | ib. 

The King's ſpeech ; parliament prorogued. ib. 

France ſues for peace again. ib. 

Places diſpoſed of, and honors confer'd. ib. 

The King goes to Holland. ib. 

Misfortune of a ſquadron of ſhips under fir Francis 

Wheeler. p-. 440 

Proceedings of the main fleet. | ib. 

A deſign to deſtroy the harbor of Breſt; ſituation 

of the place, | RIEL a p. 441 

The deſign given up; the fleet returns. p. 442 

Lord Berkley takes ſeveral prizes. ib. 

Dicp and Havre de Grace bombarded. ib. 

Proceedings of the confederate fleet in the Mediter- 

| ranean, | p- 443 

June 5. Knights of the garter inſtalled at Windſor. ib. 
ditto 8. The Bank- charter granted. ib. 

Colonel Parker apprehended, on ſuſpicion of the aſ- 

ſaſſination plot, but eſcapes. tb. 

Campain in Flanders. | 1b. 

Huy town and caſtle taken by the allies. P. 444 

Campain in Piemont, Catalonia, and Germany. ib. 

Nov. 8. King WIIIIAM returns to England; meets the 

parliament, and makes a ſpeech to them. p. 445 

Proceedings in parliament, | ih. 

ä Death of archbiſhop Tillotſon; his character. ib. 

Dec. 28. Death of Queen Marv. „„ 

Oppoſition to King WIIILIAu's title after the 

Queen's deceaſe; and to the eſſence of the then 

| parliament 3 in vain. | ib. 446 

ditto 31. The lords and commons addreſſes of condolance ; 

| the King's anſwer. Mos p. 440 

A x' 1695. Princeſs Ann's letter to King WIL LIAN. ib. 

Character of Queen MARY. Her funeral. ib. 


Farther proceedings in parliament. 
Lancaſhire plot inquired into. 
Proceedings againſt bribery. „ 
The commons makes a repreſentation to the King. 
His anſwer. ib. 448 
Proclamation for ſtri& diſcipline. p. 448 
Contractors for cloathing the ſoldiery commited to 
the Tower. — * 
Commiſſioners for Hackney-coaches removed. ib. 
A commitee appointed to inquire into briberies 
in the caſe of the Eaſt-India company, with their 


. report: © | ib. 449 

Bribery in caſe of the orphan's bill examined into, 

28 p. 450 

India company's affair continued. bb. 451 
April 19. Acts paſs' d; the King's ſpeech to the parliament ; 
addreſſes from the commons; the King's anſwer. 

P. 451 


India company's affair farther examined into. p. 452 
Debates in the houſe of commons thereupon. p. 453 
The duke of Leeds's ſpeech to the lords, in order 
to clear himſelf of this affair; and alſo to the 
commons. ib. 454 
The duke of Leeds impeach' d. ib. 
Debates in the houſe of commons on the duke's 
| ſpeech. | ib. 
Bill for impriſoning Cook and others on the Eaſt- 
India company's affair. : ©.+ 10 
Articles againſt the duke of Leeds. His vindication; 
complains of partiality. | ib. 
Reſolution of the commons againſt bribery. ib. 
Mr. Robarts, one of the parties concern'd in the 
Eaſt-India company's affair, abſconds. F. 455 
Farther proceedings concerning the duke of Leeds, 
with his ſpeech to the lords. ib. 
Bad ſtate of the coin inquired into. 
A bill to prevent cliping and coining. 
Addreſs of the commons about coals. 
Addreſs of the commons concerning the allies : the 
King's anſwer: 


of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ib. 


The King goes to the houſe of peers; paſſes ſeveral A&x' 1695. 
acts; makes a ſpeech, and prorogues the parlia- 


ment. p. 45 

Promotions. - P- 457 
The King goes to Holland. ib. 
Affairs of Scotland. ib. 
—— of Ireland. p- 458 
Maritime affairs. ib. 459 
Campain in Flanders. 460 


afterwards. | ib. 461 
Dixmuyde and Denſe ſurrender'd to the French. 
p- 461 
Bruſſels bombarded. | ib. 
Marſhal Bouflers arreſted; releaſed again. p. 462 
Major general Ellemberg beheaded for cowardice. 


ibid. 
Campain on the Rhine, Catalonia, and Italy. ih. 
King WIILIAu returns to England. p. 463 


The parliament difſolved, and a new one called, Octob. 11. 
who meet on the 22d ot November. ib, 
The King goes a progreſs to the North. ib. 
He meets his parliament, and makes a ſpeech to 
them. . ib. 
Addreſſes of both houſes 3 the King's anſwers. 
| RIOTS 3 
Bill for regulating trials in caſes of high-treaſon, 
&c. paſſes both houſes. ib. 
Debates about re- coining the mony, with the rea- 
ſons for and againſt it. 1b. 465 
It paſſes in the aſfirmative. Reſolution thereupon. 


| a P- 465 
Debate about the ſtandard, with reaſons for and 


againſt the raiſing it. Reſolution thereupon: 

| | ib. 466 

A public faſt appointed for the ſucceſs of the par- 
liament. | p-. 465 
Written protections declared void. ib. 


Inconveniencies occaſioned by calling in the cliped A x' 1690. 
mony. We} ib. 
Reſolutions of the commons; and a bill brought 
in thereupon. ib. 467 
Acts pa ſs'd p. 467 Jan. 21. 
Debates about lowering the price of guineas; rea- 
ſons for and againſt. ib. 
The value of Guineas ſunk, viz. from 30 to 21 s. 


and6 d. ; . ib. 
Affair of the Scotiſh Eaſt-India company. ib. 
A council of trade voted. 468 


A grant to the earl of Portland much e ib. 
Part of mr. Price's remarkable ſpeech on that occa- 
ſion. N p. 469 
An addreſs againſt it; the King's anſwer. ib. ditto 22. 
A plot to invade England, and aſſaſſinate King 
WIII TAM. Kh, | ib. 
King James arrives at Caläis, in order to imbark 
for England. x ' | 
Proclamation to apprehend the conſpirators. p. 471 ditto 23: 
The King paſſes ſome acts, and makes a ſpeech toditto 24. 
both houſes concerning the plot. ib. 
Addreſs of both houles ; the King's anſwer. ib. 
An aſſociation ſign'd by the commons; preſented 
to the King; his declaration thereupon. ib. 472 
It is voted legal. p. 472 
Preparations to oppoſe the deſigns of France. ib. 
King James returns to St. Germains. ib. a 
Habeas corpus act ſuſpended. ib. March 7. 
Trial of Charnock, King, and Keycs, for aditto 11. 
conſpiracy. | ib. 473 
They are condemn'd and executed. Their con- 
feſſions. P. 473 


Proclamation for apprehending lord Montgomery ditto 18. 


and ſir John Friend. ib. 
Trial of fir John Friend, and fir William Perkins ;ditto 23; 
they are condemn'd. ib. 474 24- 
Their examination before a commitee of the houſe April 1. 
of commons. 


| P: 474 . 
Their execution, and confeſſions. ib. ditto 3+ 
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Ax* 1696. They are abſolved by three non quring clergymen 
at the place of execution, two of whom were 


ditto 21. 


April 1. 


K. 


Octob. 20. 


commited to Newgate. p. 475 
Rockwood, Lowick, and Cranburn, three other 
conſpirators, tried; executed. | ib. 
Cook and Knightley, two others, condemned; re- 


prieved. ib. 
Parliamentary affairs. ib. 
Civil liſt and French Proteſtants conſider'd. ib. 
National land-tax- bill. ib 


Bill for ſecurity of his Majeſty's perſon and govern- 

ment. . p. 476 
The King paſſes ſeveral acts; makes a ſpeech, and 

prorogues the parliament, ib. 
Growth of Socinianiſm. ib. 
Preferments. p- 477 
The King goes to Holland. ib. 


Maritime affairs. ib. 
Calais bombarded. | 15 ib. 
Lord Berkley appointed admiral of the fleet. ib. 


The Engliſh fleet does conſiderable damages to the 
iſlands on the coaſt of France. P. 478 
Admiral Benbow cruiſes before Dunkirk. D 2 
eſcapes him; he follows him in vain. Convoys 
the Eaſt country fleer. Goes in purſuit of du 
Bart again, but to no purpole. ib. 
Affairs of Scotland and Ireland. ib. 479 
Procecdings of the Lords Juſtices in England. p. 479 
Campain in Flanders. ib 


The enemy's magazines at Givet burnt. ib. 
The French ſue for peace. ib. 
Affairs of Italy. p. 480 
A ſeparate peace between France and Savoy. ib. 
The duke of Savoy throws off the diſguiſe. ib. 


Valencia beſieged; which frightens Spain into the 
peace of Italy. p- 481 
Campain in Catalonia and on the Rhine. ib. 
Death of the Queen Mother of Spain, and King 
of Portugal. ib. 
W1LLI1AM leaves the army and returns to Eng- 
land. Is complimented by the city. ib. 
hto them. ib. 
ing; the King's 
p. 482 


The parliament meets z the Kings {| 
Addreſs of the commons to the 
anſwer. 


Sir John Fenwick taken at Romney in Kent. ib. 


His letter to his lady during his confinement there; 


intercepted. i 
His counter- plot; and tampering with the King's 
witneſſes. ib. 483 


Admiral Ruſſel lays Fenwick's caſe before the com- 


mons, p-. 483 


Sir John examin'd before the houſe; where his own 


Debates thereon, with reaſons 


An* 1697. 
Jan. 28. 


informations are voted ſcandalous. ib. 
Bill to attaint him of high - treaſon. 41 
— and con. ib. 486 


It paſſes both houſes, and the royal aſſent. 


| p- 486 
Some lords proteſt againſt it. ib, 
Sir John is beheaded. | ib. 
A paper deliver*d by him to the ſherif at the place 

of execution. | ib. 
Ill ſtate of the coin farther remedied; Pp. 487 


Acts paſſed. ib. 
Public credit at a low ebb. | 


2445 508 
The nation in great diſtreſs, but relieved by the 


wiſdom of parliament. _ ib. 488 
Miſcarriages of the fleet inquired into. p. 488 
Meſſage concerning the civil liſt. ib. 


Several acts paſs'd. ib. 48 9 


The King's ſpeech to the parliament; prorogued · 


p. 489 
Plenipotentiaries for a general peace named ij 4 
Domeſtic occurrences ib. 
The King goes for Holland. P- 490 
Captain Vaughan executed for high-treaſon. ib. 
Aﬀairs of Ireland. ib. 


Treaty of Ryſwick. : . 490 Ay? 
31 Objections againſt them. * 1997. 
Death of the King of Sweden like to put a ſtop to 
the treaty. 5 ib. 
Ceremonials ſettled; the treaty ſign'd. ib. 
Principal articles between Great- Britain and France. 


P- 492 
Between France and Spain. ib. 
Between France and the States. ib. 


Between France, the Emperor, and the Empire. ib. 
King JAuzs's intereſt not at all regarded in this 

treaty. ib. 
The French refugees likewiſe diſappointed. p. 493 
Maritime affairs. 5 . 
Vice-admiral Nevils expedition in the Weſt- Indies. 


| -,.. 2; : bid. 
He arrives at Barbadoes ;gets intelligence of Ponti's 
ſquadron; chaſes them; but they eſcape. ib. 


He arrives at Carthagena, and finds it deſtroyed by 
the French, p. 4 
He burns Petit Guavas, and arrives at the Ha- 

r ib. 
Death of the vice-admiral. 2 ib. 
Captain John Norris (now fir John) lets Ponti eſca 

a ſecond time. . 4 
Ponti purſued by fix Engliſhmen of war, but eſ- 

capes a third time. ib. 

Peace proclaimed. 1 2 ib. Oaob. 

The King lands in England, from Holland. p. 495 Nov. 14, 
A thankſgiving appointed and celebrated. ib. ditto 17. 
The parliament meets. The King's ſpeech to them. Dec. 5 . 

Addreſs of the lords and commons. The King's 

anſwers, ib. 496 
Reaſons for and againſt diſbanding the army. Carri- 

ed for it. 3+, P. 496 Ax' 1699. 
A ſupport of the civil liſt voted. ib. Jan. 14, 
Acts paſſed. üb. 1 
Reſolutions concerning the ſupply. ib. Feb. 10. 
National debts conſider'd, and in part provided for. 


Whitehall conſumed by fire. pol 
Czar of Muſcovy arrives in Etigland. ib. 
Parliamentary affairs reſumed. p- 398 
Commons addreſs againſt impiety. The King's 
anſwer. ib. 
A bill for that end, which gave riſe to the ſociety 
for the reformation of manners. ib. 
Several acts paſs'd. p- 499 March 7. 
The earl of Macclesfield's caſe. ib. 
The Eaſt- India trade again brought on the car- 


pet. ib. 
Owlers and Smuglers puniſh'd. p. 500 
Falie indorſements on exchequer bills detected. ib. 
Acts paſs'd ib. May 16. 


The dependance of Ireland on the parliament of ditto 21. 
England aſſerted. ib. ditto 28. 
The King's revenue provided for, | ib. June 25. 
Duties on glaſs, &c. taken off. P. 501 
Complaints againſt the woollen manufactures in 
Ireland; ib. 
ib. July 5- 


Several acts paſs d. 
The King' ſpeech to the parliament, It is diſſoly*d, ib. 
A new Eaſt-India company erected. ib. 
Some domeſtic occurrences. P. 502 
The King goes to New-market. | ib. 
The earl of Portland's embaſly to France. ib. 
The King declares his intention of going to Holland, ditto 16. 
and appoints lords-juſtices. ib. 
Affairs of Scotland. ib. 
———ot Ireland. p. 503 
Maritime. . pP. 504 
Negoc iation of the firſt treaty of partition. ib. 


The King's letter to the lord Sommers on this affair. 


His lordſhip's anſwer. ib. 305 
Articles of the firſt treaty of partition. p. 505 
Intrigues of the marq. de Harcourt, | ib. 

8 36126 Farther 
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An? 1698, Farther intrigues of France. p. 505 Affairs of Scotland. . 518 An” 1700. 
K. WILLIAM goes to Zell. ib. Death of the duke of Glouceſter. x 285 July oy; 
Treaty of Carlowitz. p. 506 Maritime affairs. ib. 
Dec. 3. K. WitL1am returns to England. . ib. | A ſquadron ſent to the Mediterranean, another to 
ditto 6. The parliament meets, and chuſes fir Thomas Lit- ewtoundland, a third to the Eaſt Indies, and a 
tleton ſpeaker, rite real ib. | fourth to the Baltick. ib. 
The King's ſpeech at opening the parliament. ib, The King returns to England. p- 520 
Remarks on this ſpeech. ib. [Conſequences of the ſecond partition treaty. ib. 
Ag. Acts paſs d. ib. The King of Spain's Death. His laſt will. ib. 7 
eb. 1. 


ditto 4+ 


March 18. 


ditto 24. 


May 4. 


The King returns to England. Is complimented Addreſs of the commons againſt the impeached 
by the city, and the clergy. p. 512 


April 11. 


May 4. 


King's ſpeech to the parliament on their diſcharging | The duke d' Anjou declared King of Spain. The 
che Thach guards... p. 507 | Dutch acknowledge him. ib. 
Adcreſs of the commons. His Majeſty's anſwer. | The parliament diſſolved. Another called, ib. 


Of the lords. | 0 ib 
The army reduced to 7000 men. 


Dutch guards. 


_— 
The King's meſſage to the commons about the | new parliament. | 
ib. {Bribery in elections inquired into. 


Promotions. ib. 


The King's ſpeech to both houſes on meeting the Av 1701; 
ib. 


n pv. 521 Feb. 10. 
Their addreſs thereupon. His Majeſty's anſwer. ib. Several addreſſes from the commons; the 1 _ 


King's 

The Dutch guards return to Holland. ib. anſwers to them, | | id, 

Acts paſs'd. 8 RI lib. | Addreſs from the lords. The anſwer. ib. 
Miſmanagements of the navy inquired into. The] Alliance between the Emperor, England, and Hol- n 

commons addreſs thereupon. The King's anſwer| land. ib. 


to it. 


anſwer. WP 


Acts paſgd. ; 


The King's ſpeech to the | uliament. Its proroga- The convocation meets. 
* Hi m ib. | Exchequer Bills renewed. 


tion. 


; pi. 308 The commons declare for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, March 3 
Addreſs of the commons againſt Papiſts, &c. King's BLN : 

| i ib. | The houſe of Hanover agreed to be the next in ſuc- 
Petition of the old Eaſt-India company. A bill in| ceſſion. 


their favor rejected. p- 599 The ducheb, of Savoy proteſts againſt it. 
1 


under ſome limitations. p. 522 


bb. 
But not 
regarded by the commons. ib. 


ib. ditto 10. 


| ; | * | bb. ditto 13. 
The King's order to the play - houſes. ib. ] Several meſlages, and addreſſes. Their anſwers. ; 
Proclamation for a general faſt. p. $10] ' | e 
Trials of the lords Warwick and Mohun for * Advice of the commons to the King. His anſwer. 
5 85 ibid. . | « 52 

preferments. = tb. King WitLiam acknowledges the duke SAnjon 
The King appoints lords-juſtices, and goes to _ King of Spain. His congratulatory letter there- 

land. | ib. on. | ib. 
Affairs of Scotland. ib. ] Negociations at the Hague fruitleſs. 5 
Ireland. p. 511 Earl of Portland impeach'd of high crimes, &c. ib. 

Maritime. | f | ib. Lord Sommers impeach'd. 


P. 526 ditto 14. 
_ ditto 15. 


Duke of Shrewsbury made lord-chamberlain. ib. The earl of Oxford and lord Hallifax impeach'd. ib. ditto 23. 


The parliament meets. The King's ſpeech to them 


The lords addreſs in favor of the impeached lords. 


17 2 . | ib. 513] Gain'd no anſwer, | | ib. 
Addreſs of the commons. The King's anſwer. | The King's anſwer to the commons addreſs. ib. 


Iriſh forteitures reſumed. 


p-. 313 Indire& practices of the French; at which the 
ib 


Dutch are under great apprehenſions ib. 


Report of the commiſſioners. Votes thereupon. |The King's meſſage to the commons concerning 


5 5 | ib. 514 
A remarkable paſſage. Farther votes thereon. p. 514 


them. The reſolution of the houſe thereupon. 
ib. 526 


The reſumption bill for the forfeited eſtates in Ire- Articles againſt the impeach'd lords. Their an- 


land tacked to the mony-bill. Rp p. 526, 527 
State of the nation conſider'd. | p-. 515 The lords and commons at variance concerning 
Addreſs of the commons concerning the forfeited| theſe impeachments. A free conference agreed to. 
eſtates. The King's anſwer. . | 5 3 P- 527, 528 
The commons provok*d at the King's anſwer, paſs | The commons reſent ſome words ſpoken there by 
a a ſevere reſolution. ; ib. | the lord Haverſham. bs p. 528 
Votes concerning exciſe. _ ib. [Rules given by the lords for the trial of the lord 


The commiſſioners of forfeited eſtates rewarded. ib.| Sommers. Reaſons of the commons for not ap- 
Truſtees appointed. for the Iriſh torteitures. ib. pearing at the trial. Anſwer'd by the lords. 
The reports concerning Iriſh forfeitures printed. is acquital. + i NS, mes 
110 SLES | | pe. 516. Lord Haverſham's anſwer to the charge againſt 
Difference between the two houſes about the forfei-| him. 


Ne ib. 
ture bill. ib. Warm reſolution. of the commons. . 529 
n ib. The earls of Orford and Portland, the lords H 
nquiry into the commiſſion of peace. Addreſs} ſham and Halifax * * 
thereon. The King's anſwer. ib. The Kentiſh petition. 1 
NEE Tex ib. A memorial called Lzcion, ſent to the ſpeaker. 
Many acts paſs d. The parliament prorogued. ib. 5 1 | | IT 1 a 
Mr, pb 4 the — of — The King paſſes ſeveral acts, an d makes a ſpeech June 12. 
cenſu {ES ark p- 517] to both houſes. ib. 
A ſecond treaty of partition. ib. Addreſs and anſwer. : 
The great ſeal taken from the lord Sommers and] Difference in the two houſes about the bill for ſta- 


The bill paſſed. 


Diſcontent of the commons. 


- cenſured. 


aver- 


| =. 
he petitioners impriſon'd. ib. May 3; 


ib. 


. given to fir Nathan Wright.  ib.| ting the public accounts. ib. 
Knights of the parter made. 1-3 ib.| The King to put an end to theſe diſputes, goes to 
K. WILLIAM declares his intentions of going to] the houſe ; paſſes tome acts; makes a ſpeech, and 


. Holland, and appoints lords juſtices... ib. ] cloſes the ſeſſion, p. 531 


The 
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Aw 1701, The ſpeaker's ſpeech on preſentingthe mony bill. p. 


531 

Preferments. ib. 
The King goes to Holland. His ſpeech to the aſ- 
ſembly of the States- general. Their anſwer. ib. 
Monſieur d'Avaux's memorial to the States. The 


- anſwer. p- 532 
Prince Eugene penetrates into Italy. ib 
A war in the North. ib. 


Maritime affairs. 
Preparations for war. 
Death of K. James II. 
LEWISXIVproclaims the Pretender K. of England. ib. 
The Dauphin's ſpeech in council thereon. p. 534 
The Engliſh embaſſador recalled, His letter to 

monſ. de Torcy. De Torcy's anſwer. ib. 
The French ſecretary ordered to leave England. ib. 
An indignity from France reſented by the whole 
Engliſh nation, in their addreſſes to the King. ib. 
Addreſs of the city of London, which may ſerve 

as a ſpecimen for all the country. ib. 
Articles of the grand alliance. 


p. 535 
The Engliſh manufactures prohibited by France. ib. 


Nov. 4. 
Dec. 30. 
A' 1702. 


Jan. 5. 


Marſhall de Villeroy ſurpriz'd at Cremona. 


— Ber firſt ſpeech to the privy- council; who were 


His ſpeech to the States- general. The preſident's 


ditto 14. 
ditto 30. 


May 2. 


ditto. 4. 


French intriegues, prove of no effect. 


K. WiIrITAM returns to England. ib. 
The parliament diſſolved. A new one called, which 

meets. The King makes an excellent ſpeech to 

them. p. 535» 536 
The commons addreſs, and the King's anſwer. p. 536 
Preferments. p. 537 
ib. 
The Kentiſh petition affair revived ; and the reſo- 

lutions of the houſe thereon, ib. 
The King fallsoff his horſe. ib. 
His meſſage to the commons. ib. 
Acts paſs d. Pp. 538 
The King's death. His character. ib. 539, 540 


Queen ANN. 


ueen Ax x's acceſſion to the crown: p. 541 
ſworn. ib. 
Proclamations iſſu ed ib. 
The Queen's letter tothe privy- council of Scotland. ib. 
Addreſſes from the lords, commons, biſhops, city, 
&c. Their anſwers. p. 542, 543 
Her Majeſty's letter to the States-general. The 
ood effects it had in Holland. The States re- 
lution thereon. P. 543 
The duke of Bedford and earl of Marlborough made 
Knights of the garter. p. 544 
Earl of Marlbrough made captain- general; and 
ſent plenipotentiary to Holland. ib. 
Arrives there, and has a public audience. ib. 
ib. 

i P- 545 
Proceedings of the commons. Acts paſs d. ib. 
An inſtance of the Queen's generoſity. i 
The Queen is complimented by the forein miniſters. 
| ibid. 

K. WIILIAu's funeral. ib. 
Preferments. ib. 
Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey ſurrender*d to the crown. p.546 
The Queen's letter to the parliament of Scotland. ib. 
The late King's papers inſpected into. ib. 
Re ſolutions of the houſe of peers thereon. ib. 
Dr. Drake's pamphlet, intitled, the hiſtory of the 
laſt parliament, cenſured. ib. 
The Queen forms her miniſtry. 
The lord Godolphin made lord treaſurer. ib. 
A report of the Prince of Denmark's commanding 
the confederate army; oppoſed by the Dutch. 
548 

Debates in council about declaring war, as con- 
cerning the operation of it. ib. 
he war approv'd by parliament. p. 549 


anſwer. 


The Queen's declaration of war againſt France = 
ib. 


Spain. 


Addreſs of the lords about privateers. The anſwer. 


p. 547; 


The Emperor and Dutch declare war againſt France Ax' 1 702, 


and Spain. | p- 550 
The French King's declaration of war. 
The Princeſs Sophia order*d to be pray'd for. 

Acts paſs'd. 9 


the other for a public faſt for the ſucceſs of the 
war. 


1 550 
An addreſs of both houſes of parliament. The an- girto 21 


ſwer. 1 


ib. 551 


The Queen goes to the houſe; paſſes ſeveral] acts; ditto 25: 


makes a ſpeech, and puts an end to the ſeſſion. 
p. 55t. 


Preferments. ib. 
Some other domeſtic occurrences. p-. 552 
Affairs of Scotland. The parliament afſembles. 
Duke Hamilton's ſpeech againſt the exiſtence of 
the parliament. His proteſt, He withdraws, with 
79 members. The Queen's letter to the parliament, 
heir anſwer. The lord high chancellor's ſpeech. 
Acts paſs'd. The Queen's ſecond letter. They 
refuſe to ſettle the Hanover ſucceſſion. Adjourn. 
Commiſſioners appointed to treat of an nn 
Their proceedings, The _ ſpeech tothem. 
The progreſs of the treaty iſtop'd. Þ. 553 
Detection of ſome of the German Princes. p. 554 
State of affairs before the ear] of Marlborough head- 
ed the confederate army. ib. 
Diſadvantages under which the confederates begun 
the war. | | ib. 
Siege of Keyſerſwaert, The counterſcarp taken by 
ſtorm, and the town by capitulation. p. 555 
A bold attempt of the marſhal de Bouflers. Diſ- 
poſition of the confederate army thereon. The 
deſign fruſtrated. —_ 
Prudent conduct of the earl of Athlone on this oc-- 
caſion. p. 556 
The earl of Marlborough arrives at the Hague, where 
he is declared generaliſſimo of all their forces. ib. 
He takes the command of the army; purſues the 
French; and has great ſucceſs, ib. 557 
Venlo beſieged and taken. p. 557, 558 
Bravery and prudent conduct of ſeveral officers at 
the ſiege. p. 558 


Ruremond and Stevenſwaert befieged and taken. Octob. 16. 


| 35 
Liege town and citadel beſieged and taken. tb. = 
The Chartreuſe ſurrenders. P- 560 


b.] The earl of Marlbrough taken by a French party; 


but gets out of their hands by a ſtratagem. ib. 
Conſternation of the Dutch on this occaſion. p. 56x 
The grand-penſionary's compliment to the earl on 
that occaſion, The earl's modeſt anſwer. ib. 
Affairs of the Empire. Landau taken by the Impe- 
rialiſts. The elector of Bavaria ſeizes Ulm. The 

Emperor declares war 1 the French Kin 
and the duke of Anjou. The Empire's by 
Affairs of Italy. Battle of Luzara. French ac- 
count of it. | ib. 562 
Maritime affairs. Bembow's _— to the 
Weſt-Indies. He goes in purſuit of du Caſſe's 
ſquadron. An ingagement. Betrayed by ſome 
captains. His leg broke. He returns to Ja- 
maica. The captains tried by a court martial, 
and condemn'd. p. 563, 504 
Sir John Munden's attempt to deſtroy ſome 
ſhips at the Groyne, fruſtrated. He returns to 
England. The affair examin'd into by a court-mar- 
tial, wherein fir John is acquited. p. 564, 565 
Sir George Rooke's expedition to Cadiz. Make 
ſeveral attempts, and take ſome places. Indeavor 
to intercept the Spaniſh plate-fleet. They attack, 
take, and burn ſeveral ſhips. Vigo taken. Admi- 
ral returns to England. p. 505-509 
—8ir 


ib. 

ib. May g. 
ib. ditto 3 
Two proclamations iſſued, one for recalling ſeamen, ditto 
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An' 1702. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel returns with prizes. Siege of Bonn. The governor's letter to the duke An? 1703. 
: | p. 570] of Marlborough. His grace's anſwer. The place 
Parliament diflolved ; a new one choſen, which is lurrender'd, p. 589 
prorogued. ib. A deſign of the marſhals Bouflers and Villeroy frui- 
Promotions and preferments. ib. trated, ib. 
Queen Ax x and her conſort go to the Bath; and] Tongeren taken by the French, and abandon'd. 
return to Windſor. ib. 


Nov. 2. 


Sept. 4. 


Nov. 6. 


* 


ditto 12. 
ditto 18. 


. 


ditto 13. 


ditto 23. 


The parliament meets. The Queen's ſpeech to 


them. Their addreſſes, ib. 571 
The Queen dines in the city. ib. 
Reſolution of the commons about the impeach'd 

lords. p. 572 
The Queen's meſſage to the commons for a thankſ- 

giving. Their anſwer, ib. | 


Bill for preventing occaſional conformity paſſes the 
commons, who vote againſt tacking. ib. 
Vote of thanks to the duke of Ormond and ſir 
George Rooke for ſignal ſervices. The ſpeaker's 
ſpeech to the latter thereon. | ib. 
Thankſgiving ſolemnized. p. 573 
Reſolutions of both houſes for and againſt the biſhop 


of Worceſter and his ſon, for undue elections. ib. | 


Reſolution of the commons to ſettle 100,000 |. per 
ann. on his royal highneſs Prince George of Den- 
mark. EY p. 574 

Vice-admiral Hopſon rewarded. 1b. 

The earl of Marlborough receives the thanks of the 
commons. His anſwer; Is made a duke. The 
Queen's meſſage in his favor. Debates thereon. 
A ſecond meſſage. The commons addreſs the 


— about it. Her anſwer. ib. 
Proclamation for recovery of all effects imbezeled at 
Port St. Mary's or Vigo. p- 575 


Earl ot Ranelagh proceeded againſt for miſmanage- 
ments. Reſolutions of the commons thereon. ib. 


Acts paſs' d. | ib. 
Motion for reſuming grants made in K. James's 
time; paſs d in the negative. ib. 


A x* 170g. Her Majeſty's letter to the commons about the re 


Feb. 2). 


preſentation of the States. Their addreſs in an- 
ſwer. The Queen's anſwer. Addreſs of the lords 
on the ſame occaſion. The anſwer. ib. 576 
Debate on the occaſional conformity bill. It is loſt. 
„ p. 576, 577 

Proceedings againſt the lord Hallifax, — 
the public accounts. The lords examine the at- 
fair and clear him. Difference between the two 
houſes thereupon, with their debates. p. 578 
Earl of Ranelagh expelled the houſe of commons. ib. 
The Queen goes to the houſe. Paſſes ſeveral acts. 
Makes a ſpeech. Prorogues the parliament. p. 580 


Diſputes in the convocation reviv'd. ib. 
The earl marſhal declares the Queen's motto, Sem- 

per eadem. p. 581 
Promotions, creations, &c. oO 
Affairs of Scotland. ib. 582 


Affairs of Ireland. ib. 583, 584 
Maritime affairs. Vice-admiral Graydon ſent to 
the Weſt- Indies; meets part of du Caſſe's ſqua- 
dron; but lets them eſcape. Rear-admiral 
Whetſtone ſucceſsful. Several places taken. The 
ſquadron returns to St. Chriſtophers. p. 584, 585 
Sir George Rooke commands the fleet, but 
with little ſucceſs. p. 585, 586 
Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's expedition to the Medi- 
terranean. Several French prizes taken. He 
arrives at Caſcais. . 586 
Fir Stephen Fairborn ſent to Liſbon. Arrives at 
Tangier. Gets thro' the Streights. Lands 
troops in Spain. Indeavors to relieve the 
Cevennois; in vain. Return to Leghorn, 
Diſputes about falutes The fleet fails 

from Leghorn to England. ib. 587, 588 

A French man of war taken. p. 588 
——Rear-admiral Dilkes expedition on the coaſt of 
Normandy. | | ib. 


Campain in the- Netherlands and on the Rhine. ih. 
Rhineburg taken. ib. 


Duke of Marlborough goes to the Hague to con- 


They retire before the confederates, and ſhelter 
themſelves within their lines, ib. 590 


The French lines atack'd by general Cohorn and June 27. 


baron Spar, p- 590 


Duke of Marlborough forms a deſign on Antwerp, 
which is fruſtrated by the vigilance of the enemy. ib. 
Motions of the army preceding the battle of Eker- 
ren. General Schlangenberg's account of it. ib. 592 
Huy beſieged and taken. P- 593 
The duke of Marlborough propoſes forcing the 
French lines, Is oppoſed by the Dutch. ib. 
The ſiege of Limburg reſolved on. Is taken. ib. 394 
Affairs of Germany. The elector of Bavaria takes 
poſſeſſion of Ratisbon. His manifeſto. He in- 
vades Tirol; but quits it. Takes Augſburg. 
Houſe of Auſtria in great diſtreſs. Duke of Sa- 
voy comes into the grand alliance. p. 594, 595 
Duke of Marlborough viſits the King of Spain. 
The King makes the duke a preſent. p. 596 
Rebellion in Hungary. ib. 
The parliament of England meets. The Queen's 


ſpeech to them. Addreſſes of the two houſes. 
Anſwers. | ib. 597 


A violent ſtorm of wind. 
The King of Spain arrives in England. p. 59 


The occaſional conformity bill again rejected. 1b. 


The Queen's ſpeech concerning the Scotiſh plot. ib. 
Priſoners taken into cuſtody of the black rod in or- 
der to their being examin'd before the lords. A 
great diſpute thereupon between the two houſes. 
The Queen's ſpeech thereupon. . ib. 599, 602 


Another difference between the two houles in the Ax' 1704. 


caſe of Aſhby and White concerning elections. 


| . 602 

Addreſs of the lords about the navy. Her Ribe 
ſty's anſwer. p. 603 
Votes of the lords againſt admiral Gray don. They 
clear the earl of Orford. . 
The lords addreſs about the commiſſions for the 


peace. The anſwer. ib. 
Two books order'd to be burnt by the common 
hangman. p- 604 


Her Majeſty's meſſage concerning the poor clergy. Feb. 7. 
ib 


The Queen goes to the houſe; makes a ſpeech ditto 24. 


and prorogues the parliament. | ib. 
cert meaſures for the inſuing campain, and re- 
turns. ib. 
The order of the thiſtle reviv'd in Scotland. p. 605 
The play-houſes regulated. | ib. 
Proceedings againſt the author of the Obſervator. ib. 
Engliſh convocation meets, to little purpoſe. ib. 
Addreſs of the Iriſh convocation. ib 


Changes at court. | | ib. 
Legion's addreſs to the lords. A proclamation for 
diſcovering author and printer of it. ib. 606 


Affairs of Scotland. Change in the miniſtry, I he 
arliament meets. The 4 letter to them. 
peeches inforcing it. Reſolutions concerning the 

union and ſucceſſion. Perſons and papers con- 
cerning the plot call'd for. Reſolutions againſt 
the Engliſh lords, and the act of ſecurity. The 
act of ſecurity paſſes; tenor of it. Parliament 
prorogued. | p. 606, 607 
Maritime affairs. Sir George Rooke convoys the 
King of Spain to Liſbon. Siege of Gibraltar. 
Sea fight off of Velez-Malaga. Loſs on both 
ſides. The French attempt Gibraltar in vain. 


. 607--610 


EP STE P 
Affairs on the continent. Deplorable ſtate of the 
Z Emperor 


P· 597 Nov. 20. 


— 
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Aw 1704. Emperor and Empire. The Emperor implores | The ſtandards, &c. taken at Blenheim, put up in A N' 1502 
the — protedion A memorial from him. Weſtminſter-hall. d b. 629 705. 
The Queen's anſwer. Iz 611 The duke entertain'd by the city of London. ib, 

April $: The duke of Marlborough arrives at the Hague. | Addreſs of the commons to the Queen in his favor; March 11 
The States concur in his meaſures, His march | which occaſion'd a meſſage to them from her Ma- ; 
into Germany. Firſt interview with Prince Eu- jeſty. Reſolutions thereon. - 
gene, A ſmall ſketch of the character of theſe | An act paſs'd in his favor, veſting him with the 


two generals. Reſult of their own conſultation. | manor of Woodſtock. ib. 

Reciprocal compliments. ib. 613 | Blenheim houſe order'd to be built. ib. 

June 12. Prince Lewis of Baden comes tothe dukeot Marlbo- | Advancements in the navy. ib. 
rough. Expreſſions of civility betwixt them. p. 013 Acts paſs'd. Addreſſes and anſwers, ib. 630 

A conference between the generals. ib. Affair of the Aileſbury-men revived. Subſtance of 

Motions of the confederate army. They join with the debate. The lords addreſs about it. The 

that under Prince Lewis of Baden. ib. Queen's anſwer. ib. 

Schellenberg fight. Loſs on both ſides. p- 614 | Her Majeſty comes to the houſe of peers ; paſſes 

July 5. The elector of Bavaria quits his camp, and intren- ſeveral acts; makes a ſpeech, and puts an end 
ches himſelf under the canon of Augſburg. p. 615 to the ſeſſion, 1 p. 631 


Newburg, Rain, Aicha and Friedberg taken. 1b. | The Dutch permited to trade with France. ib. 


The Emperor's letter to the duke of Marlborough. Creations and promotions at court. | 5. 
who conters the title of Prince of the Empire on Proclamation for calling a new parliament: ib. April 5. 
him. 8 ib. | Death of Emperor Leopold. Joſeph's acceſſion. p. 632 

Ele&or of Bavaria cut off from his dominions ; he | Affairs of Scotland and Ireland. | Wy 


accepts of propoſals of accommodation, but after- | Maritime affairs continued, Monſieur Ponti comes 
| wards rejetln them. His country ravaged. ib. 616| before Gibraltar, Sir John Leake and fir Tho- 
| Auguſt 6. The ſiege of Ingolſtadt reſolved on. Left to the con- | mas Dilkes take and burn ſeveral French men of 


duct of Prince Lewis of Baden. ib. | war. Sir John returns to Liſbon. ib. 633 
| Monſ. Tallard joins the Elector of Bavaria; and | —The earl of Peterborough and fir Cloudeſly 
| Priace Eugene the duke of Marlborough. ib. | Shovel in joint commiſſion as admiral of the 
| Reaſons for attacking the enemy in their advan- | grand fleet. Their arrival at Liſbon. p. 633 
| tageous poſts. ib. | The King of Spain imbarks on board the confede- 
| Marlborough's unſhaken reſolution. p. 617| rate fleet, arrives at Gibraltar, and takes poſ- 
| The battle of Blenheim or Hochſtadt. The ſeveral] ſeſſion of his kingdom. The fleet arrives at =. 


ſucceſſes of the confederate generals. ib. 618, 619 | celona, which is afterwards ſurrender'd; and the 


j | Marſhal Tallard taken priſoner. p. 619| King makes his entry- into the city. Montjuy 
N Oberklau attack'd with ſucceſs, ib. attack'd and taken. The fleet returns. ib. 634 
Farther ſucceſs of the duke of Marlborough. His Duke of Marlborough's ſcheme for this year's 

great prudence. ib. 620 | campain, approv'd by the Dutch. p- 635 


The French in Blenheim ſurrender priſoners of war. | The duke confers with Prince Lewis. A reſult of 
| | p. 620| their conferences. Motions of the confederate ar- 
Compliments between the duke of Marlborough and | my thereon. ib. 


| | marſhal] Tallard. p. 621 | The duke incamps near the enemy; who intrench 
| Loſs on both tides at Blenheim. p. 622 | themſelves. | _— 
| ditto 16. Augſburg and Memmingen ſubmit. Landau in- His real deſign. Render'd abortive by the Prince 
| veſted, and afterwards ſurrenders. Ulm fſurzen- | Lewis of Baden. ib: 
| der'd. p. 623 | Motions of the French Army. They take Huy, and 
| The duke's expedition on the Moſel. He returns | inveſt the citadel of Liege. Repreſentation of 
| to Landau, and ſends the cavalry towards Hol- | the States hereupon to the duke of Marlborough. 
| land. 1 . 63 
Nov. 10. A treaty concluded between the Emperor and the | The duke returns to the Netherlands ny much 
| Electreſs of Bavaria. p. 624 |  mortified, ib. 
| Duke of Marlborough ends this campain, and goes | Ill conduct of the Germans. ib. 
to Berlin. Returns to Holland. ib. Huy retaken by the allies. ib. 
| Traerbach beſieged ; ſurrender'd. ib. | The duke propoſes to force the French lines; is op- 
| Campain in Flanders. ib. | poſed by the Dutch ; but prevails. A ſtratagem 
| Affairs in Italy. ib. ut in practice, which ſucceeds. They are forc'd. 
| Campain in Portugal: p. 625 veral priſoners taken. . 637 
| The States congratulate her Majeſty on the victory] Retreat of the Elector of Bavaria and marſhal de 
N of Blenheim. ib. Villeroy. ä IS 
A public thankſgiving throughout all England. ib. | Motions of the confederate army. p- 638 
Numerous addreſſes on this occaſion. ib. | The duke forms a project, which is oppoſed by 


The parliament meets. The Queen makes a ſpeech | the Dutch: He ſubmits with reluctance, and 
to them. Is addreſs'd by both houſes. Her anſ. | ſends an expoſtulatory letter to the States. They 
wers. ib. 626 indeavor to juſtify themſelves. ib. 

Soldiers and ſeamen rewarded. p. 626 | Sandvliet inveſted and taken. pi. 639 

Parliamentary affairs. Occaſional conformity bill The duke of Marlborough ſets out for Vienna. Has 
again rejected. Lord Haverſham's ſpeech to the] audience of their Imperial Majeſty's. Departs for 
lords about grievances. Various effects of it. ib. 627 the court of Berlin; and returns by Hanover to 


En, — ſ— - 


| Debates on Scotiſh affairs. Reſolutions thereon.p.627 | the Hague and England. ib. 
be Duke of Marlborough concerts the operations of this | Campain in Germany, Italy, Spain and Portugal: 
* year's campain at the Hague. Returns to Eng- p. 640 


land with his priſoners. The lord-keeper's ſpeech | Domeſtic occurrences during the interval. p. 641 
on his victory. The duke's anſwer. His grace | A pamphlet, called, the Memorial of the Church 
receives the thanks of the houſe of commons. of England, order*d to be burnt by the hangman. 


| His anſwer, p. 628 ib. 
| Dec. 16. The French priſoners ſent to Nottingham and | The parliament meets. The Queen makes a ſpeech 
| Litchfield. | ib. | to both houſes. They addreſs. Her anſwers. 
| Lord Godolphin inſtalled knight of the garter. p.629 | 


ib. 642 
Addreſs 
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Ax? 1705. Addreſs of both houſes concerning the union. The 


Dec. 3. 


ditto 3 I. 


A x' 1706. Thanks given to the duke of Marlborough by the 


Feb. 16. 


June 1, 


ditto 5. 


Queen's anſwer. Lord Haverſham's ſpeech there- 
upon. p. 642 
Motion in the houſe of peers for inviting over the 
Princeſs Sophia, carried in the negative. p. 643 
Bill ſor the ſecurity of the Hanover ſucceſſion. ib. 
A bill for an union with Scotland. ; 
Advice of the ſucceſſes in Catalonia, The Queen's 
ſpeech thereupon. The commons congratulate 
her on this occaſion, Both houſes addreſs. for a 
good underſtanding with the allies. The Queen's 
anſwer. | | ib. 644 
The Princeſs Sophia naturalized. '- P. 644 
Debates about the church of England's being in 
danger. Reſolution of both houſes thereupon. 
They addreſs the Queen on it. - Her anſwer. 1b, 
Charles Cæſar, eſq; member for Hertford ſent to 
the Tower by the commons. . 64 
The Queen goes to the houſe, paſſes ſeveral acts, 
and makes a ſpeech. The commons addreſs. ib. 
Queen Katherine, dowager of K. CARL Es II, died 
at Liſbon. ; th. 


houſe of commons. His anſwer. RY * 
Aſperſions thrown on the duke, eſpecially by mr. 
Stephen's rector of Sutton in Surry. ib 


An attempt ſaid to be form'd againſt the duke in 


the houſe of lords. ib. 
He concerts an attempt on Toulon. ib. 
Acts paſs d. „ p. 646 
Bill againſt Popery drop'd. The lords addreſs againſt 
it. The Queen's anſwer. - | ib. 
Sir Rowland Gwyn's letter to the earl of Stamford, 
relating to the Princeſs Sophia, cenſured. ib. 
Differences between the two houſes of convocation. 


| (5 wy - 

The Queen's ſpeech to both houſes. The parlia- 
ment prorogued. | p. 647 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, choſen knight of the 
garter.  - 
Campain in Flanders. The two armies take the 
field. They meet. The famous battle of Ramel- 
lies. The duke twice in danger. The confede- 
rates gain a compleat victory. Juſt praiſe of the 
generals, officers and troops. ib. 650 
The French abandon Louvain. The confederates 
take poſſeſſion of it. | ib. 651 
Precipitate flight of the Elector of Bavaria. p. 651 
Confequences of the battle of Ramellies. ib. 
A thankſgiving celebrated. . 652 
The caſtle of Ghent ſurrenderg, Oudenarde w_ 
ders, | ib. 


Bruges and the Franc ſubmit to K. CHARLES. ib. 
Damme abandon'd by the enemy. ib. 
The army incamps at Arſele. ib. 
The garriſon of Antwerp, capitulates. 2 
Oſtend beſieged and taken. p- 653 
Courtray abandon'd by the enemy. ib. 
Menin beſieged and taken. ib. 
Dendermond beſieged and taken. ib. 
Aeth beſieged and taken; which ends this year's 


campain. 


| p. 654 
Affairs of Germany. ib 


Maritime affairs. Suppoſed treachery of the Portu- 


gueſe. Siege of Barcelona raiſed. Carthagena 
and Alicant ſurrender. ib. 655 
Campain in Spain and Portugal. Alcantara taken. 
Queen of Spain's ſpeech tothe grandees. Cividad 
Rodrigo taken. K. Pr1L1e quits Madrid, and 
K. CnARLIs is proclaim'd there, who joins the 
allies. Ivica and Majorca ſubmits to King 
CHARLES. p. 655, 656 
Campain in Italy. | p. 656, 661 
Affairs of the North, and of Hungary. p. 661 
Treaty of Union begun. Preliminary articles. A 
previous propoſal. Particular articles agreed on. 
An abſtract of them. The Queen's ſpeech to the 


of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Congratulatory addreſſes from all parts to the Queen 
on the victory of Ramellies, . 66 
France offers peace. Reaſons why it did ſo. ib. 


concerning the union. Proceedings concerning it. 
Tumults raiſed. Petitions againſt it. Reaſons al- 
leged againſt it by the Scots. They burn the articles 
in Scotland, They are ratified there. p. 664, 665 


to them, Lords and commons addrels. p. 665,666 


His grace's anſwer. . 666 
The commons vote the thanks of their houſe be gi- 

ven to his grace. His grace's anſwer. 1b. 
Reſolution of the commons as to their privileges, ih. 


Parliamentary affairs. ib. 667 

5 | Creations and promotions. p-. 607 
Lords addreſs in favor of the duke of Marlborough. 
The Queen's anſwer, ib. 

His grace's ſpeech on that occaſion. ib 


up in Guild-hall, London, and the ſame day the 
duke of Marlborough dines in the city. ib. 
A bill in favor of the duke of Marlborough paſs'd. 
Extract of the ſpeaker's ſpeech on that occaſion; 
and of her Majeſty's p. 668 


Marlborough. The Queer's anſwer; and a meſ- 
ſage from her Majeſty to them in his grace's fa. 
vor. A bill paſs'd thereupon. ib. 
The 3 * ſpeech to the parliament about the uni- 
on. Debates in the houſe of commons thereon. 
Proceedings of the lords on the ſame. p. 669 
Lord Haverſham's ſpeech in the houſe of lords. p. 670 


ſes, and receives the royal aſſent. 
The Queen's ſpeech to both houſes on this occaſion 
Addreſſes and anſwers. 


ib. 671 


Paſſes ſeveral acts. 
Thankſgiving for the union. 
Promotions. 


p. 671 


Great-Britain. 


miral of Great-Britain. 
Affairs of Ireland. p. 672 
The duke of Marlborough goes to Holland, and ac- 
quaints the States with his deſign of going into 


Saxony, who approve of it. ib. 
The eyes of all Europe on the King of SWEDEN. 
The allies under apprehenſions from him. ib. 


SWE DEN's quarters near Leipſick. Has audience. 
His compliment to the King. Is well received. 
The King's anſwer. Succeſs of this negociation. 
The duke has an opportunity of complimenting 
King Staniſlaus. p. 673 
Campain in Flanders. Little done in it. ib 674 
Maritime affairs. Sir George Byng detach'd with 
ſupplies for the army; is join'd by fir Clou- 
deſly Shovel. 673 
Campain in Spain. Battle of Almanza fatal to the 
confederates. ib. 676 
The attempt on Toulon concerted. p. 676 
A brave action of ſir John Norris. | ib. 
The confederates come before Toulon. The French 
deſtroy their own ſhips in harbor, The town 
and harbor bombarded. The fiege raiſed. p. 677 
Sir Cloudſley Shovel returns for England. Is loſt. ib. 


Suſa taken by Prince Eugene. ib. 
Naples reduced by the Imperialiſts. p. 678 
Campain on the Rhine. ib 


ib. 679 


| Britain. Addreſs of the commons. 
1 8 8 The 


Lord-keeper's ſpeech to the duke of Marlborough. ditto 3 


— 


commiſſioner's on preſenting them. ib. 662, 663 A N' 1706. 


The Queen's letter to the parliament of Scotland Oct. 3. 


The Engliſh parliament meet. The Queen's ſpeech Dec. 3. 


* 


The ſtandards and colors taken at Ramellies hung ditto 19. 


A general thankſgiving for the ſucceſſes of this year. ib. ditto 31. 
Addreſs of the commons in favor of the duke of A n' 1707. 


The act of ratification of the union paſſes both hou- March 4. 
ib 


Her Majeſty's ſpeech at proroguing the parliament, April 24. 
ib. May 1. 
* | ib. ditto 4. 
Proclamation for holding the firſt parliament of ditto 5. 
1b 


| ib. 
Prince George of Denmark made lord-high- ad- ditto 23. 
ib. | 


The duke of Marlborough goes to the King of ditto 27. 


The Queen's ſpeech to the firſt parliament of Great- Oct. 23. 
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xc 


Ax? 1707. The lords inſtead of addrefling fall on the grievances 


of the nation. Lord Haverſham's ſpeech on 
this occaſion. Debates thereon. p. 679 
Relolution of the commons about the ſea- ſervice. 
p. 680 
ib. 
ib. 


Reſolutions in regard to Scotland. 


Dec. 18. Acts paſsd. The Queen makes a ſpeech. 


Debates in the houſe of peers concerning the affairs 


ABRIGEMENT, Vo. III 


A pamphlet, intitled, the Sacramental teſt centured. An? 1709; 
| 695 
Lord Haverſham's ſpeech concerning the inten Jan. 12. 
Papers relating thereunto call'd for. ib. 696 
The commons vote their ſolemn thanks to the duke 

of Marlborough. His grace's anſwer. p. 696 
The parliament addreſs the Queen to marry again. 


| ib. 
of Spain. p. 681 Acts paſs'd. LS ib. ditto 26. 

Addreſs of the lords, and another of both houſes, for] Part of lord Haverſham's ſpeech on the Scotiſh in- 

carrying on the war in Spain. ib.“ vaſion. Debates about this matter. ib. 

An” 1708. Gregg executed for treaſonable practices. p. 68 2 The duke of Marlborough arrives in England, and 

Situation of the court at this time. ib.| receives the thanks of the houſe of peers. His 

The ducheſs of Marlborough declines in the Queen's] anſwer. „ | p. 697 

favor. Mrs. Maſham and Mr. Harley gain] The commons approve the conduct of the govern- 

her eſteem. The duke of Marlborough and earl] ment. ib. 

of Godolphin complain of Mr. Harley and offer] More acts paſs'd. 3 | ib. 

to lay down their places. Mr. Harley and] An addreſs of the commons not anſwer'd. ih. 


ſeveral others lay down. Mr. Boyle made ſecre- 


Lord. chancellor's ſpeech to both houſes. Parlia- 


tary of ſtate. ib. 683] ment prorogued. | ib. 
Promotions of admirals. p. 683 Negociations for a peace. Overtures made by 
Proccedings in parliament about the affairs of Spain.. France debated, p. 698, 699 
ib. Prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, and 

Great-Britain threatned with an invaſion. p. 684] the marquis de Torcy arrive at the Hague. p.699 


Feb. 27. Sir George Byng ſets out with a ſquadron. The 


Preliminaries for a peace agreed on; but the French 


enemy fails from Dunkirk. He purſues and diſ-} minilters refuſe to ſign them. 33 

covers them on the coaſt of Scotland. Takes] Abſtract of them. ib. 700 

the Salisbury, in which were ſeveral officers both The negociation broke off. P- 709 

EN Engliſh and Iriſh. The French ſhips return to] The campain in Flanders open'd. ib. 
Dunkirk. | ib. Tournay inveſted and taken. ib. 701 

The Quren's ſpeech to both houſes on proroguing| The ſiege of Mons refolv'd on. Afterwards taken 

the parliament. p- 685 p. 701 

Promotions. ib. The battle of Malplacquet. Loſs on both ſides. 


April 13. Proclamation for calling a new parliament. 


Campain in Flanders. The enemy take Ghent and] tecum goes to Paris for that end. p. 704 
Bruges by treachery. Damme attempted in vain.| The propoſals of France rejected. ib. 
Fort Plaſſendahl taken. Oudenarde attack*d in{Campain on the Rhine, and in the North. ib. 
vain. The battle of Oudenarde. Bravery of his] Maritime affairs. ib. 705 
pe Majeſty and of the Prince of Orange Affairs of Spain, Portugal, Dauphiny, and Ire- 
aſſau. The victory indiſputable on the ſide} land. p. 70g 
of the allies. Loſs on both ſides. ib. 688 The poor Palatines come to England. p. 706 
Siege of Liſle. Is taken. 689 Proclamation for a thankſgiving for the ſucceſs of Octob. 3. 


Some reflections on the battle of Wynendale. ib. 
An account of the battle and victory. p. 690, 691 
The French and Spaniards lay the blame on each 

other. p. 691 
3 Webb's juſt praiſe. His eminent 


ervices publicly acknowledged. The} convoy 


under him arrives ſafe in the army. ib. commons vote him thanks. His anſwer. ib. 70 
A fruitleſs attempt on Bruſſels. ib. | The lord chancellor gives the thanks of the houſe 
The citadel of Liſle ſurrenders. p. 692] of peers to the duke. His anſwer. p. 707 
Ghent taken. ib. Dr. Sacheverel's proſecution. ib. Dec. 15: 
Bruges and other placesabandon'd by the French. ib. An addreſs in favor of Mr. Hoadly preſented to 
The duke of Marlborough ends this glorious cam-| the Queen. 708 


pain, and goes to the Hague. ib. 
Campain on the Rhine, and in Italy. ib 
Maritime affairs. Sir John Leake ſent to the Me- 
diterranean. Takes a large convoy of proviſi- 
ons, and arrives at Barcelona and Vado. Con- 
voys the Queen of Spain to Barcelona. 
the iſland of Sardinia and Minorca. Returns. Port 
Mahon taken. ib. 693 
Campain in Spain and Portugal. . 693 
Succeſs of commodore Wager in the Weſt-Indies. lb. 
Promotions at court. ib. 
Oct b. 28. Death of Prince George of Denmark. ib. 
Lord chancellor's ſpeech at the meeting of the new 
parliament. Lord's addreſs. Her Majeſty's anſ- 
wer. ib. 694 
The convocation meets. Is prorogued. p. 694 
Proceedings in parliament, Votes againſt the eldeſt 
ſons of the peers of Scotland. Land-tax act 


paſg'd. ib. 695 
Proclamation for a thankſgiving on reducing Ghent. 


p. 2 


ib. 
Lord Griffin order'd for execution but repriev'd. ib. 


Subdues 


P. 102, 703 
France makes new, offers of peace, and monſ. Pet- 


her Majeſty's arms, &c. this campain. ib. 
The plague at Dantzick. ib. 
Promotions in the navy. ib. 


The parliament meets. The Queen's ſpeech to Nov. 15. 
them. ib. 


The duke of Marlborough arrives in London.: The 


Articles of impeachment againſt Sacheverel carried An* 1710. 
up to the lords. His ſentence, ib. Jan. 13. 
Books and Pamphlets burnt. ' ib. 
Acts paſs'd. The Queen's ſpeech to both houſes. 
The parliament prorogued. ib. 709 
The duke of Marlborough ſent ſuddenly to Holland. 
70 
The duke of Shrewſbury made 1 ib. 
Ducheſs of Marborough retires from court ib, 
Farther overtures for a peace made by France. Re- 
jected by the allies. Others propoſed, Reſolu- 
tion of the allies. ib. 710 
Paſſes granted the French plenipotentiaries. They Feb. 23. 
arrive at Gertruydenburg. p- 710 
A ſummary account of the whale negociation: ib. 
Some remarks on this treaty. 5 ib. 
A change in the miniſty begun. Is total. p. 711 
Campain in Flanders. The confederates enter the 


French lines. The enemy retreat before them. 
ib. 712 
Douay beſiged and taken. p. 712 


Bethune 
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An' 1710. Bethune beſieged and taken. p. 713 The barrier. treaty cenſured, p. 732 AN 1712, 
St. Venant and Aire beſieged and taken. ib 


Nov. 25- 


An' 1711. 


Jan. 15 


be earl of Strafford ſent to the Hague. 


Feb. 4. 


Campain on the Rhine, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Pied- 

mont. ib. 714 
Maritime affairs. p. 714 
The parliament meets. Her Majeſty's ſpeech to them. Ad- 
dreſs of both houſes. The Queen's anſwer. ib. 715 
Parliamentary affairs. p. 715 


Mr. Hill named envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
: I 


the States-general. p. 716 
The commiſſions of three general officers ſuperſeeded. _ 
ib. 


nuated by ſome, 
The duke of Marlborough arrives in London. Meets with a 
gracious reception from the Queen. 12 
Her Majeſty reiolves to reconcile the duke and Mr. Harley. ib. 
The duke of Marlborough not thank'd by either houſe of par- 
liament. Refolves not to lay down. ib. 717 
Changes and promotions at court. p. 717 
A memorable debate in the houſe of lords concerning the affai - 
of Spain. | - ib, 
The — of Peterborough receives the thanks of the houſe of 


rs for his ſervices in Spain. ib 


to London, and goes to Holland. 


p- 718 
Proceedings of the commons. ib. 
Acts paſs'd. ib. 


Monſieur Guiſcard ſtabs Mr. Harley ; but not mortally. 1 
Mr. Harley on his recovery, is complimented by the commons. ib. 
Bill for building fifty new churches. pi. 719 
Death of Emperor Joſeph. The Queen's reſolutions there- 
upon, approved by parliament. ib. 
Mr. Harley's ſcheme for ſatisfying the public debts. He is 

made a peer of Great-Britain, and lord high treaſurer. ib. 
Repreſentation of the commons on miſmanagements. 'The 

Dad's anſwer. p. 720 


Addreſs for inquiring into the ſtate of affairs in Spain and 
Portugal. | | ib. 
Acts vaſs'd. The Queen makes a ſpeech and prorogues the 
parliament. ib. 
Campain in Flanders. The allies take Arleux. It is retaken 
by the French. The duke of Marlborough reſolves to attempt 
their lines by ſtra tagem. He goes to view them. His real 
deſign. The whole confederate army paſſes the French lines. 
ION x ib. 721,172 

Bouchain beſieged and ſurrender'd.The campain ends. p. 722,723 


The election of K. CHARLES to the Imperial throne, p. 723 
Affairs on the Rhine, in Italy, Spain Portugal. p. 724 
Pacification in Hungary ib. 
Maritime affairs, | i ib 
The biſhop of Briſtol made lord privy ſeal. p. 725 
Negociations for a peace renewed. ib 


The ſeven preliminary articles as communicated to the forein 
miniſters. Occafion of great murmurings. p- 726 
The Emperor ſends circular letters to the Princes of the Empire, 
and writes to the States-genetal to diſſuade them from accept- 
ing the offers made by France. 2 727 
ib. 
The States conſent to a congreſs at Utrecht to be begun on 
January. t. 5 „ ib. 
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